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Comprising Numbers from January 4th, 1913, to December 27th, 1913, 


ILL VST It A TIONS IN ITALICS. 


ABBOTSBURY, a note from, 119 
Abelia triflora, 669 
Abies Dougrlasi Fletcheriana, 5 
Abronia umbel lata, 549 
Abutilon Golden Fleece, 477 
insigne. 232 

vitifolium, 62, 442; v. in Mr. 
garden, 275, 569 
Abutilons in the open, 405 
Acacia Baileyaua, 62 
dealbata. 686 

Acacias, two good greenhouse, 
212 

Acanthads, three good winter¬ 
flowering, 70 

Acauthopanax leucorrhiza. 580 
Acanthus mollis in Dumfries¬ 
shire, 719 

Acer opulifolium. 186 
Acetylene gas refuse, 800 
Achillea Perry’s White, 112 
scrbiea, 637 
9ibirica, 415 
Achinienes, 480 

in a hanging basket, 127. 
growing, 343 . . . 

Acid for writing on zinc labels, 
494 

Aconite, Winter, early-flowering 
of tbe, 1 

the Winter, 67, 119 
Aconites, 719 
Winter, 31. 61 
Aconitum volubile, 653 
Actcea spicata. 675 
Adam's Needle and Torch Lily in 
the house, 787 
Adcnophora alba, 557 
megalantha, 423 
Adiautmn concinnum, 190 
cuneatum micropinulum, 37 
pedatum, 513 
Siebertianum, 789 
trapeziforme Queen Mary, 481 
Adiantums, cutting over, 254 
Adiumia cirrhosa, 91 
Adonis, the Amur River. 137 
.Egle sepiaria^ 47, 75; s. m Scot¬ 
land, 339, 444 
JEsculus califormca, 607 
parviflora, 462 
^Ethionema. 409 
armenum, 409; a., natlcy var., 
409 

cordatum, 410, 443 
cordifolium 409, 471 
grandiflorum, 410 
iberideum, 249 
persicum, 410 
pulchellum. 410 , 
saxatile, 410 

.Elhiopappus milcberrimus, 459 
Agapanthus, 701 
flowers changing colour, 577 
growing. 440 
Weilligii. 613 ... 

Agapanthuses, dividing, 635 
Agathiea coolest is, loo 
Ageratums, 374 . . 

Ailanthus Vilmonniana, 802 
Alder, a new Hweet, 567 
catkins in bronze vase, 285 
Alders, the, 285 . 

AUamanda fTendersom, flower 
shoot- of, 695 

Allium neapolitanum, 320 

llSftopot culture. 192 
Allotment-holders* show, a North 

ADsp?^* 0 ?!! 6 Scot. , and. the Oali- 

Almondl’an early-fl« wer inK. 61 
the Russian. ZC7 
Alnue barbata.. 2BO 
cordifolia, 285 

? lutinosa, 285 
ncana, 285 
japonica, 286 
onentaiis. 286 
serrulata, 285 
anb-cordata, Z85 
TiridU, 286 


Go igU** 


I Alonsoa incisifolia, 363 
Aloysia citriodora, 119, 686 
I Alstrcomeria. 496, 532, 550, 676 
I Alum-root. 138 

Alyasum spinosum, 568 
I Sweet. 755 

Amaryllis Belladonna, growing, 
656 

Amaryllises, growing, 470 
American blight on Apple-trees, 

I 717 

Ampelopsis dying, 458 
Yeitchi in bad health, 407 
Amphicome arguta, 404 
Anchusa italica, increasing, 14 
the Dropmore, 449; in bold 
mixed border, 449 
Andromeda polifolia, 153 
i Andropogon Schcrnanthus, 311 
Androsace Clrumbyi, 325 
i glacialis, 729 

lanuginosa, 795, 821 
Anemone apennina 185; a. pur - 
i purea, 85 

; blanda. 178, 210; b. Ingrami, 
265 

I coronaria, lifting, 422 
Robinson’s Wood, 293 
stellata, 231, 321 
I the Crown, 298, 406 
the Wood, 280 
| vernalis, 177 
Anemones, Wood, and Acer, 250 
i Angel’s Tears, 112 
1 Angraecum eburneum, 808 
I Ellisi, 574 

Kotschyi, 808 
j sesquipedale, 393 
l Anguloa, 433 

1 Annuals and hardy plants to 
flower in August, 559 
and perennials for July, 306 
and their culture, 144 
climbing, 96 , 

for exhibition in July, 764 
for summer beds, 286 
gardens of, 366 
hardy—poor results, 307 
in pots, 445 
in the moraine, 550 
Anomatheca cruenta, 532; c. alba, 
830 

Antennaria hyperborea, 423 
tomentosa, 389 

Antholyza paniculata major, 613 
Antirrhinum, a variegated, 638 
Asarina, 703 
| Antirrhinums, 525 
failing, 54 
fungus on, 529 
keeping, 684 
I Ants, destroying. 512 
I Aotus gracillima. 192, 311 
, Apera arundinacea, 54 
I Aphelexis humilis, 378 
i Apple, a poor-flavoured, 104 
Allington Pippin. 41 
1 American Mother, 740 
and Pear scab, 20 
1 and Pear trees, brown rot on, 
464 

Annie Elizabeth, 62, 119, 744 
| Ard Cairn Russet, 48 

Baumann’s Reinette, 174 
Blenheim Orange, 81 
bloom, colour in, 545 
blossom, 321; beautiful, 389 
Charles Ross, 852 

! Cox’s Orange Pippin, 82, 615, 
i 621, 637; from Australia, 376 
Crawley Beauty, 363 
1 Crimson Bramley, 851 
culture. 130 

Devonshire Quarrenden, 674 
Dr. Harvey, 824 

Golden Russet from Canada, 52 
in orchard and garden, the. 394 
in the world, the finest, 550, 586 
injury to, 729 
James Grieve. 745 
Jonathan, 825 

King of Tompkins County, 839 
Mere de Menage, 158 
Newtown Pippin, 638, 768, 772, 
828; at the end of February, 
je. 137 

'easgood’s Nonsuch, 688 


Apple Pott’s Seedling, 324 i 

Reinette du Canada, 94 
Ribston Pippin, 412 
Roundway Magnum Bonurn, 22. 

703. 825 
scab, the. 794 
shoots, fungus on, 684 
sour, 360 

Star of Devon. 130, 170, 674 
. St. Edmund’s Pippin, 179 
Strawberry Pippin, 22, 61, 94, 
180 

Sturmer Pippin, 105, 356, 412 
the Ardcairn, from Gunton. 105 
tile best, 674, 692, 828 
the Blenheim, 740 
the Japanese Crab, 250 
the May, 405 
the showy Chinese, 294 
the Sturmer. 405 
Tom Putt, 644. 674, 692. 719, 814 
Wellington, 323 
White Transparent, 654 
Winter Coleman, 1 
Apples, 744 
canker in, 814 
diseased, 57 
early. 654, 598 
flavour in, 38 
flavour of English, 22 
for cooking. 174 
foreign, 174 
from Devonshire, 786 
good, 222 
injury to, 599 
late, 786 

Mr. Jones on, 119 
old and new, 851 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch versus 
Charles Ross, 762 
raising seedling, 57 
Ribston Pippin and Cox’s 
Orange as cordons, 382 
seedling, 180, 392, 745 
that find their own sugar, 394 
the best sauce, 810 
useful late, 197 
varieties of, 554 

as cordons without support, 
392 

Apple-tree Blenheim, 635 
canker in, 825 
leaves, fungus on, 490 
Apple-trees, American blight on, 
717 

blight on, 490 
cordon, 664 
in bad health, 453 
injury to, 362 
planting, 130 
pruning, 74 
Apricot, the, 705 
tree not bearing, 530 
trees good, 786 
whip, 108 

Apricots, branch—dying on, 824 
failing, 678 
jellied, 108 

Arabia, cutting back, 537 
unhealthy, 358 
Aralia failing, 386 
japonica, 129; j. in a vase, 
flower spray of, 849 
Siebold’s, 849 

Araucaria excelsa, 668; e. elegan- 
tissima, 115 

Arbutus Andrachne, 783 
hybrida, 720 
not a lime hater, 767 
Unedo, 670, 720 

Architects astray in gardens, 364, 
374, 396 

on gardens, 316 
Arenaria csespitosa, 613 
montana, 504 
Armenia caaspitoaa, 308 
Arnebia ecliioides, 279 
Artemisia tridentata, 444 
Artichoke, the, 376 
the Chinese, 116, 216 
Arum Lilies at home. 670 
Arum Lily foliage, injury to, 141 
Arums failing. 167 
Arundinaria nitida, 138 
Asclepias curassavioa, 525 


Ash, the Manna, 426 
Ashbourne, a note from, 266, 308, 
478 

Asparagus, 116, 350, 366 
a la Hollandaise, 208 
a I'huile, 208 

la Vinaigrette, 208 
Argenteuil, 124 

bed, 354; an old, 464; unsatis¬ 
factory. 476 
broth, 208 
cookery, 376 
cutting, 350 
feeding, 367, 419 
fine early, Lanri’s, 158 
in greenhouse, 370 
omelet, 208 
Palmetto, 165 
plumosus, 206 

points A la Royale, 208; for 
soups or garniture, 208; with 
scrambled egg??, 208 
salad, 208; with Cauliflower, 
208 

summer treatment of, 563 
tenuifolius, the hardiness of, 

the. 208 

the endurance of, 383 
with melted butter, 208 
Asperula Athoa, 513 
hexaphylla, 739 
Asphodels. 366 
Aspidistra, 404 
in bad health, 46 
Aspidistras, 205 
in winter, 594 
Asplenium caudatum, 190 
divaricatum elegans, 37 
Aster alpinus, 842 
Aster Beauty of Colwall, 719, 
751 

border at Comlongan Castle, 
Dumfriesshire, 719 
Climax, 686 

diflusus horizontal ia, 720 
Mme. Gouchault, 685 
Mrs. J. F. Rayner, 670 
St. Egwin, 703 
Stokes’, 777 
Thomsoni, 739 

yunnanensis, var. atro-viridis, 
441 

Asters, China, 440 
failing, 440, 507 
single, 695 

Astilbe Avalanche, 112, 115 
Britannia, 424 
Davidi, 567 
simplicifolia. 111 
Astrantia major, 416 
Aubrietia, 99, 308 
Dr. Mules in the rock garden, 
99 

Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, 237 
Aubrietias in the flower garden, 
96 

increasing, 635 
Auricula Roxburgh, 115 
Auriculas, 95, 346 
floviers of seedling, 225 
from seed, 277 
in the open, 225 
propagating, 370 
Autumn grouping, an, 735 
planting, 738 
tints, 653 

Aviary notes, winter, 852 
Azalea buds failing, 263 
Blushing Bride, 115 
indica after blooming, 230; i. 
failing, 601 

mollis after flowering, 263; m„ 
moving, 516 
obtusa, 236 
rosflBflora, 234 
Vervaencana, 221 
Azaleas changing colour, 363 
Ghent, 345 

greenhouse, 221 . _ 

Indian, early -flowering. 8; for 
early flowering,. 774; treat¬ 
ment of, 127; varieties of, 85 
the hardy,- 357 
with deformed flowers, 277 


tuberosa, 218, 294 
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BALM, the Honey, 371 
Balsams, 282 
greenhouse, 218 
Bamboo stakes, danger of, 69 
trellis, 83 

Bamboos, autumn-planted, 840 
dividing and replanting, 213 
in woodland and garden, 187 
the autumn effect of, 741 
Banana cookery, 644 
fritters, 644 
Bananas baked, 644 
escalloped, 644 
fried, 644 

Baneberry. the red, 675 
Bank, a showy sloping, 591 
planting a, 776 
Bantam, Frizzle, 852 
Barbarea vulgaris fl.-pl., 387 
Barber in the garden, the, 685, 
737, 812, 830. b<*0 

in the heath garden, the, 704, 
751, 752 

'Barberries, magnificent, 340 
Barberry, the common, 654 
the Coral, 703; flowering spray 
of, 705 

Darwin’s, 296; in flower, 1 
Barley soup, 430, 772 
►1 t*w, 430 

Barrenworts in bloom, 307 
Bean, Bog, flowering shoot of, 559 
Haricot, omelet, 238; soup, 238 
Beans a la Franpaise, 238 
Broad, black-fly on, 370, 458; 

sowing, in autumn, 795 
Butter. 152. 238 

climbing French, for forcing, 12 
Haricot, cooking, 238; French, 
254; the right cooking of, 208; 
to cook, 254; with Parslej' 
sauce, 238 

in frames, late French. 615 
in the open, early summer. .253 
stringless, French and Butter, 
288 

two good summer. 383 
Waxpod or Butter, 38 
Beauty early and late in 

window-boxes, 787 
the seasons of, 478 
Bedding out, The Times on, 549 
plants and perennials, 621; I 
perennials v., 586, 755 
" Rex ” on, 839 
v. a true flower garden, 801 
Beds, an arrangement for small, 
172 

filling large. 431 
Bee notes. 260 

Beech coccus, the felted, 392 
evergreen. 129 
failing. Crimson, 444 
leaves, 800 
propagating the, 566 
Beeches, 106 
plants under, 552, 602 
the, 77 

weeping forms, 78 
Bees—seasonable notes, 
summer notes, 420 
the swarming season. 

Beet in bad condition. 12 
early, 213 
tossed in butter, 312 
Begonia Bertini. 416 
Caledonia, winter-flowering, 31 
earminata. 577 
Christmas Red, 75 
corallina, 273 
Dregei, 671 
fuchsioides. 92. 846 
Gloire de Lorraine. 14. 856; and 
mite, 578; growing, 8, 800; un¬ 
healthy, 696, 806; var. ama- 
bilis, 91 

Gloire de Sceaux, 217 
Glory of Cincinnati, 2 
Haageana,. 672 
Weltoniensis, 735. 774 
Worthiana, 513, 684, 719 
Begonias for hanging - baskets, 
408 

for the flower garden, 152 
Gloire de Lorraine. 839 
hybrid, 729; winter-flowering, 
326 

in the winter, 136 
keeping. 756 

starting Tuberous-rooted, 184 
treatment of, 701 
tuberous, for hanging-baskets, 
273 

winter-flowering, 756 
Bellflower, Chimney, in conserva¬ 
tory, 691 

the Chimney, 642 
White Gland, in Miss Willmott’s 
garden, 557 

Bcrberidopsis corallina, 703, 705 
Berberis Beali, 783 
congestiflora. var. hakeoides, 
358 

Darwini, 296, 769, 850 
dictophylla, 686 
dulcis, a large, 479 
Guimpeli, 423 
Stapfiana, 5 

Thunbergi in autumn, 637 
vulgaris, 654 
Wilson®, 279 
Berries, moorland, 

Berry-bearing plai 
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Bidens dahlioides, 549, 739; the 
hardiness of, 603 
Biennials and perennials, 184 
Bignonia radicans, 586, 677 
venusta, 2 

Billbergia nutans. 344 
Bindweed, the blue. 751 
destroying, 392 
the Mauritanian, 496 
the silvery, 65 

Birch, the Canoe or Paper, 176 
trees failing. 530 
Bird, death of, 734 
Love, death of, 420 
notes, 651 

Birds and fruit buds. 122 
destroying Camellia-buds, 765 
Hemp-seed for. 132 
Love, 132 

lung trouble among British and 
foreign. 289 

Black blight on Orange leaves, 
584 

Blackberry Delight, 628 
Double Pink, 651 
leaf diseased. 642 
recipes, 628 
tart, 628 

Blackberries bottled. 628 
Blackbirds in the garden, 570 
Black-spot on Tomatoes, 734 
Blackthorn, the double-flowered, 
220 

Blandfordia Cunninghami. 408 
Bleeding Heart, the, a pretty 
plant for forcing. 773 
Blight on Apple-trees, 490 
Blister-mite, Pear-leaf, 765 
Bloodroot at home, the, 356 
the, 265; iii Scotland, 294 
Bloom, the premier, 804 
Bog gardens, water and, 842 
Bom area Carden, 806 
Bone-meal. 90 
Bones, dissolving, 636 
Book wanted, 494, 566 
Books on vegetable and fruit¬ 
growing, 74 
Books— 

” Dahlias,” 384 

“ Insecticides, Fungicides, and 
Weed-killers,” 245 
“ L’Art du Bouquet,”^ 542 
“ Les Jardines de Versailles,” 
334 

” Les Plus Belles Roses, an 
Deblit Du XX. Hiecle,” 88 
" Plant Diseases,” 214 
“ Plant Life in the British 
Isles,” 853 

“ Plantes de Montagnas et dee 
Rochers,” 819 

“ Style and Taste in the 
Garden,” 502 

” The Genus Iris,” 99, 132 
" The Hardy Flower Book.” 351 
” The Herbaceous Garden.” 452 
“The Naturalist in Western 
China, ' 819 

” The Old Gardens of Italy : 

How to Visit them,” 71 
" The Violet Book.” 401 
“ The Virgin’s Bower,” 88 
" Tulips,” 132 

“ With Camera and Rucksack 
in Oberland and Valais,” 
384 

Border flowers for present plant¬ 
ing, 68 

hardy flower, with fruit-trees 
forming pergola, 397 
in Sir Wilfrid Lawson's garden, 
223 

of hardy plants, a mired, 811 
plan of herbaceous, 54 
planting a. 559 
the mixed. 195 

Borders at Greystoke, Cumber¬ 
land, 195 

flower, overcrowding in, 468 
hardy plants, 777 
herbaceous, successional beauty 
in, 755 

pleasing effects of small flower, 
366 

wall. 68 

Boronia megastigma, 119 
Botanic Gardens Glasnevin, 627 
Bougainvillea glabra, 514, 672 
Boundary dispute, 717 
Bouvardia Humboldti corym- 
biflora in the open air, 496 
Bouvardias, 756 
Box edging, clipping, 543 
hedge too high, 291 
Bracken served as a vegetable, 
360 

Bramble, a double. 543, 550 
a Rocky Mountain, 265 
bug, the. 429 

the Rocky Mountain, 340, 389, 
441 

Brasso-Cattleya Hellene, 609 
Bread, a form of unleavened, 52 
brown. 52 

Corn or ” Pone.” 94 
unfermented. 538 
Bridges, earth, best, 676 
Brier stocks for budding, 759 
Briers, Penzance, hedges of, 34 
Broccoli, 148 
Autumn, protecting, 796 
Christmas White, 28 
early-sprouting, 227 
in December and January, 
good. 149 

*n solid ground, planting, 498 
^Superb Early White, 214 


Brome-leaf the Japan, 67 
Broom, a summer-flowrering, 495 
Andre's, 356, 426 
for the rock garden, a, 423 
Spanish, 432 

the Butcher’s, in winter, 31 
the long-twigged, 390 
the Pink, 640 
the Spanish, 424, 426, 477 
Brooms, 90 

Broth Barley cream, 52 
Browallia Jamesoni, 279 
Browallias, 672 
Bnigmansias, growing, 542 
Brunsvigia Josephin®, 642 
Brush, the Sage, 444 
Brussels Sprout Dwarf Gem, 131 
Sprouts and quality. 762 
Bryony, the, growing through the 
evergreen Barberry, 11 
Buckeye, the Californian, 607 
Budgerigar, yellow, 455 
Buddleia auriculata, 185 
Colvillei in Somerset, 478: C. in 
Sussex, 459; not blooming, 516 
foliage, insect spoiling ,464 
officinalis, 186 

variabilis, 568; v. and its forms, 
176; v. Veitchi, 587 
Buddleias at Culzean Castle, Ayr, 
461 

Bugbane, 589 
Bugworts, the, 550 
Bulbocodium vernum, 185 
Bulbophyllum barbigerum, 624 
Modus®, 690 

Bulbs, British Columbian, 548, 
612 

early signs of, 768 
fibre for. 66 
for forcing, 672 
in Scotland, early, 106 
plunging forced, 282 
removing foliage from, 354 
selecting from imported, 154 
some attractive tender. 144 
some carpeting plants for 
dwarf, 744 
treatment of, 750 
Bullfinch, 509 
dying, 88 

Bullfinches and fruit-buds. 19 
where are the, 196, 226. 250 
Bush the Fire, 62, 250; in 

Southern Scotland, 153 
the Pearl, 423 


CABBAGE, a useful autumn. 383 
cooking red, 740 
dish, a fish, 4 
early small, 579 
planting spring, 698 
salad. Chinese, 80 
small winter. 86 
spring. 304, 815; in March and 
April, 471 
stuffed, 4 
supply, the, 698 
Winningstadt, 383 
Cabbages and Onions, planting, 

600 

for late supply, 333 
for spring cutting, 632 
spring, 289 
winter, 545 
Cacti, rooting of. 428 
treatment, of, 794 
Cake, cornflour. 94 
Cakes. Corn. 94 

Caladium Mme. Ren£e Marot, 578 
Caladiums, 298, 541 
Calanthes, 189 
deciduous, 156 

Calceolaria Clarefleld Gem, 372 
Clibrani. 204, 308 
integrifolia, 598 
Veitchi. 115 
violacea, 372 

Calceolarias failing, shrubby, 

348 

Calcium carbide residue. 60 
Callas. how far hardy? 532 
Caltha polypetala, 47. 371 
Camellia buds, birds destroying, 

765 

cuspidata, 5 
dropping its buds, 30 
leaves, spots on, 230 
magnoliffiflora, 62 
reticulata, 119, 310 
Sasanqua, 846 
Camellias. 92 
casting their buds, 845 
potting and treatment of, 234 
single, cut for the house, 293 
Campanula Allioni, 621 
garganica alba. 653, 735; g. 

liirsuta alba, 707 
glomerata acaulis, 513 
naylodgensis, 513 
linifolia, 613 
Medium, 422 
pulloides, 163 
pyramidal is, 642, 691 
rotundifolia alba, 831; r.alpina, 

831 

Stansfleldi, 186, 603 
Steveni, 372; 8. nana, 842 
Zoysi, 495 

Campanulas, 451 -„ 

Camphorosma monspelliaca, 662 ; failing, 796 

Canaries dying, 633 
moulting, 182 


Canary, 182, 509, 564, 617 
death of. 28, 88, 564 
egg trouble in, 367 
treatment of, 182 
with scaly legs, 14 
Candytuft, the Gibraltar, 16 
Canker, 110 

in Apple-trees, 814, 825 
in fruit-trees, 226 
Canna iridiflora Ehmanni. 784 
CannaH. 128, 145 
flowering, 444 
Cannell. Mr. Henry, 440 
Canterbury Bell, the. 422 
Canterbury Bells, 469 
Capsicums, 820 
Cardoon Fermiere, 270 
Cardoons, 665 
Carnation Aurora. 822 
Carola, 480; winter-flowering, 
Cecilia in pots, 312 
cuttings, treatment of. 794 
Duchess of Westminster, 91 
failing, 642 
Gorgeous, 845 
King Manoel, 283 
May l)ay, 671 
Mary Allwood, 7 
Mrs. Wilfrid Gott, 253 
the perpetual-flowering, 25 
Carnations, American winter¬ 
flowering, 298 
and birds, 122 
bed for, 162 
border, 239, 572 
failure of, 408 
fragrance in, 532 
from Guernsey, perpetual- 
flowering. 250 
from seed, 136 

in the open, perpetual-flower¬ 
ing, 568. 675. 710 
not flowering. 612 
perpetual-flowering, 764 
preparing bed for, 558 
rooting border kinds in 
autumn, 39 
seedling, 4 
spot in. 422 
Tree, 168 

under glass, perpetual-flower¬ 
ing, 728 

Carpenteria californica, part of 
a plant of. 107 
Carpocapsa pomonella, 842 
Carrot-grub, the. 770 
Carrots a la creme, 556 
a la Vichy, 312 
and Turnips, 376 
en casserole, baked, 344 
grubs in, 429 

in winter and spring, young, 42 
July, 418 

summer, sowing. 419 
Cassia corymbosa, 542, 703, 752; 

c. in N. Devon, 783 
Catalogue to read, a. 654 
Catalpa Duclouxi, 49 
the yellow-flowered, 587 
Catch fly. Fortune's, 585 
Caterpillar, the Gooseberry, 300 
Caterpillars, 668 
destroying Solomon’s Seal, 452 
Hollies eaten by, 504 
on Gooseberry-bushes, 635 
Cathcartia villosa, 31, 119, 154 
Cattleya aurea, 379, 555 
Dowiana. 379 
Dusseldorfi Undine, 609 
Gaskelliana, 379 
guttata, 668 
Hardyana, 379 
Iris, 807 
lahiata, 379 
Loddigesi. 690 
Maggie Raphael, 833 
Mendeli, 379; Az„ a good form 
of, 519 
Mossias, 379 
Trianw, 379 
Warscewiczi, 379 
Cattleyas, 379 
Cauliflower an Gratin. 430 
en casserole, savoury, 344 
plants, protecting young, 42 
soup, 222, 772 
Walcheren, 698 

Cauliflowers, autumn v. spring- 
sown, 227 

coarse autumn, 632 
earliest, 57 
early, 131 
for allotment, 198 
Ceanothus dying, 202 
Gloire de Versailles, 14', 550, 736; 

increasing, 583 
thyrsiflorus. 387 
Ceanothuses in pots, 274 
increasing, 404 
Cedar, Japanese, 1 
Cedars, Himalayan, 294 
Lebanon, group of, at Redleaf. 
693 

Cedrus Deodara, 30, 256 
Celeriac, 66, 80 
in spring, sowing, 244 
Celeries, the dwarfer, 834 
Celery bolted, 30, 202 
bolting 701 
braised, 158 
cheese. 158 
cooking, 158 
croquettes, 158 
diseased, 104, 527, 782 
earthing up, 580 


Tailing, vyu 
failure of, 118 
flavour in, , . j 
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Celery fritters, 158 
fang-ue on, 750, 765, 8*12 
leaves, 615 
maggot, the, 742 
notes on. 198 
scalloped, 158 
Belf-blanching, 669 
soup, 158, 772 
unhealthy, 770 
Celmisia longifolia, 279 
spectabilis argentea, 115 
Celmiaias. 397 

Celsia cretica. 719; -c., Cliveden 
var., 115 

Centaureas for cutting. 316 
Centropogon Lueyanus, 152 
Cerasus pseudo-cerasus Watereri, 
the autumn-colouring of. 752 
Ceropegia Woodi, 179 
Cereus ainecamensis, 115 
Cesspool liquid. 718. 820 
Cham® bat ia foliolosa, 265 
Champion - Jones' pictures, the 
late. 104 
Cheese rolls, 52 

' Cheiranthus, Mrs. King's var., 495 
mutabiliB, a fine purple form. 
307 

Chelone Lyoni, 653 
Chenostoma hispidum, 567 
Cherry, a winter-blooming. 839 
Cherries, forcing, 18 
good late. 730 
sweet, 786 

the Duke, on the Mahaleb 
Stock. 851 

the pruning of dessert, 82 
under glass. 824 
Cornelian, the, 91 
Early River's as a cordon, 382 
jam, 592 

Laurel, the Schipka. 783 
Orchard in Kent. a, 299 
the All Saints, 389 
the Bird. 279, 646 
the Rosebud, 153, 407 
the Rum or Black, 139 
tree in bloom, 81 
Winter, the, 15 
Cheshire, a note from, 784 
Chestnut, a fine Spanish, 203 
and Lentil cutlets, 4 
cookery, 4 
croquettes, 4 

Horse, the small-flowered, 462 
sauce, 828; for boiled turkey, 
828 

soup. 4, 772 
stuffing, 828 
timbales, 4 

Chestnuts and cream, 124 
somes uses of, 828 
Chick, bantam. 852 
Chicken. 509. 633, 763 
Chickens. 564 
dying, 181. 651 
in April. 246 

in the natural way. rearing. 181 
Chicks, rearing..Pea. 401 
Chickweed, the common. 220 
Chicory a la creme, 22 
the blanched, 124 
Chimonanthus fragrans, 16. 33, 
78, 105; f. graudiflorus, 22 
Chionodoxa. 217 
Tmolusi, 153 
Chionodoxas, 16 
at Kew, 138 
on turf. 185 
pink. 240 

Chionoscilla The Queen, 203 
Chionoscillas, 195 
Chironia ixifera, 608 
Choisya ternata, 137, 204 
Chorizemas. 274 
Chou De Burgh ley. 4 
Chrysanthemum, a green, 146 
A returns, single, 1 
Bertha Lachaux, 843 
Buttercup, 790 
Calgary. 758 
Carrie. 669 
Charles Kingsley. 775 
Col. George Dixon, 758 
Commodore. 826 
Connie Ingram. 691 
culture for big blooms and for 
cut flowers, 26 

cuttings, recently struck, 160 
Cyril. 691. 843 
F. E. Hutton, 758 
Felton's Favourite, 790 
Florrie King, 790 , 
flowers, a succession of, 64 
Framfield Early White, early- 
flowering, 622 
Fred Green, 826 
George Sims, 843 
Gladys Jones. 843 
Golden Age. 844 
Golden Diana, 674 
Golden Mensa, 790, 803 
H. W. Thorpe, 804 
Hairy Wonder, 742 
Heston Yellow. 674 
in bloom in April, Bessie God¬ 
frey, 249 

incurved. J. W. Streater, 146 
inodorum plenissimum, 197 
Irene Clark. 758 
Isobel Felton, 790 
Jessica. 758 
Juliet, 742 
Kathleen May. 826 
L. Lawrence, 758 
leaves injured, 160 ru st on, 
734; turning bro’ 

Mabel. 758 
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Chrysanthemum Manor House 
Gem, 790 

Margueret de Quincey, 27 
Market Red, 775 
Maud Lousada, 843 
Mauve Beauty, 843 
Max, 758 
maximum. 568 
Mensa, 742 
Miranda, 758 
Miss A. Luxford. 843 
Miss A. r*. Roope, 790 
Miss Beatrice Hoar, 742 
Miss Doris Hilder, 758 
Miss Maud JefTeries, 826 
Miss Patricia, 758 
Miss Wallis, 843 
M. L. Smith, 843 
Mme. Edmund Roger, 742 
Mme. Paola Radaelii, 86; and 
its sport Mme. C. Rivol, 302 
Mr. F. C. Stoop, 758 
Mr. Keith Luxford, 758 
Mrs. A. T. Miller, 775 
Mrs. C. Farrar, 691 
Mrs. Edgar E. Pickle, 790 
Mrs. F. 1). Humphreys, 742 
Mrs. Gilbert Drabble, 790 
Mrs. G. Mileham. 790 
Mrs. H. .Bean, 843 
Mrs. J. G. Day. 742 
Mrs. H. J. Jones, 790 
Mrs. Harry Goschen. 843 
Mrs. J. Gibson, 790, 804 
Mre. J. Thompson, 844 
Mrs. Lawrence, 843 
Mrs. R. C. Pulling. 790 
Mrs. R. Luxford, 826 
Mrs. Richard Hamilton, 674 
Mrs. W. T. Smith. 790 
Muriel Patching, 790 
note a seasonable, 482 
notes, 26. 310, 518, 570, 640, 711 
Orion, early-flowering, 663 
Orlando, 758 
Pictor. 826 

Piercy’s Seedling, 640 
Pink Pearl, 790 

Pompon, 843; Alice Butcher, 10; 
Mr. Selly, 663 

S ueries, 726 
alph Hatton, 128 
Rayonnante, 742 
Reginald Yallis, 775 
Romance, 742 
Ronald, 843 
Rosalind, 758. 790 
Rosamond, 758 
single, Mrs. J. Warden, 15 
Snow Queen, 844 
Source d’Or, 742 
Sylvia Slade, 844 
T. Barnes, 758 
the best white, 790 
the Daily Mail, 758 
the passing of the incurved, 540 
Theresa Morel, 790 
Tuxedo, 36 
W. Fawcett, 758 
White Beauty, 691 
White Countess, 673 
William Turner, 712 
William Vert, 691, 742 
Yellow Caprice, 790 
Chrysanthemums after flowering, 
early, 712 

and flowering them in rooms, 
growing late, 50 
Anemone-flowered single, 844 
a selection of exhibition varie¬ 
ties, 46 

at the Crystal Palace, 758; 
early-flowering, 674; market, 
826 

bush and specimen trained, 540 
certificated, 790 
certificating market, 50 
dark-coloured varieties, 726 
December varieties, 844 
disbudded early-flowering out¬ 
door, 604; single, 726 
Dorothy Dann and Caterham 
Bronze, 742 

early-flowering, at Canwell 
Hall, 672; outdoor, 596; Pom¬ 
pous, 146; single, 303 
early, for the open air, 90; 

spring work, 242 
failure of. 742, 782 
feeding, 466. 512 
first potting. 160 
for decoration. 242 
for market, single-flowered, 838 
for October, 691 
for unheated greenhouse, 804 
hoeing between plants, 398 
housing the plants, 596, 622 
in 5-inch pots, 826 
in moderate-sized pots, 146 
in pot, early-flowering, 128 
in pots. October-flowering, 64 
in provincial towns, scarcity of, 
662, 686 

in small pots, 27 
in the open air for cutting, 673 
in the outdoor border, 622 
incurved. 775 

Japanese, three superb white, 
844 

large blooms, 783 
late, 840; for unheated green¬ 
house, 74 

late blooming, 506 
market, 562, 826 
medium-sized blooms, 826 
miniature - flowered Pompons, 


Chrysanthemums, naming. 36 
new, 691, 758, 804, 843; classifi¬ 
cation of, 1/4; early-flowering, 
662 

outdoor, 518. 742 
overgrown, 704 
planting outdoor, 283 
Pompon, as cut flowers, 825 
preserving the constitution of 
popular, 35, 146 
retaining the buds. 506 
ripening the wood. 506 
seasonable notes, 128, 302, 375, 
452. 562. 604 
select decorative, 10 
September, 662 
shifting into large pots, 376 
Bingle, 35. 803; small plants, 
3y8; varieties for sprays, 27 
six large-flowered singles of 
even form, 
six late white, 50 
spidery, 790 

stopping. 86, 775; and timing, 
128, 160; plants of decorative 
varieties, 398; the plants, 146 
successful culture, 35 
syringing the plants, 398 
the best kind of cuttings, 50 
the cuttings, 790 
the market - grower's ideal 
plant, 50 

the better large-flowered single, 
10 

the new varieties, 726 

the passing of the incurved, 466 

the spidery, 86 

thinning out the cuttings on 
stock plants, 64 
treatment of, 10 
vigour of the spidery sorts, 160 
Western King and Lord 
Brooke, 844 

what to do at this season, 410 
without stopping, growing, 136 
Chrysogonum virginianum, 685 
Chysia bractescens, 348 
Cimicifuga, 589; rordifolia, 525 
racemosa in Miss J Y ill mutt’s 
garden, 589 

Cineraria, garden varieties of, 
310 

hybrida, 115 
Matador, 138 
Pompadour strain. 115 
Cinerarias—dwarf kinds, 312 
in bad condition, 35 
Cistus formosus, 441 
laurifolius, 357 
Loretti, 424 

Cistuses, cutting down, 104 
Citrus trifoliata, 339 
Cladrastis tinctoria, 170 
Clarkia, the, sowing in autumn. 
486 

Clarkias in pots, 311 
Clematis alpina, 40 
an evergreen, 822 
and Rose, 459 
Armandi, 40. 153 
Blue Gem. 739 
cirrhosa, 822 
Clocheton, 777 
eoccinea, 739 
Colette Deville. 603 
Duchess of Edinburgh, 820 
dying, 530 

grata on pergola, 709 
Henryi. 280 

in a vase, flowering sprays, 623 

in mixed beds. 317 

in the house, 686 

Jackmanni, 60 

La Lorraine, 767 

Lady Betty Balfour, 5 

Mme. Baron-Veillard, 739 

Mme. Crousse, 623 

Mine. Grange, 567 

montana propagating, 24; 

pruning, 90, 215 
Nellie Moser, 53, 783; in house, 
825 

new hybrid, 637 
nutans, 653 
on own roots, 813 
recta, 590, 612; r., flowering 

shoot of. 523 
repens, 459 
Sargent®, 567 
Sieboldi, 791 
tangutica. 209 
the New Zealand, 232 
under glass, garden varieties 
of, 204 

wanted a crimson, 488 
White Indian, on wall, 807 
Clematises, 90, 832 
and slugs, 478 
distorted, 387 
planting, 677 
pruning. 136. 782 
the queen of autumn climbers, 
500 

Clerodendron fallax. 478 
Fargesi, 640 
Clethra alnifolia. 570 
arborea, 480; a. in Valencia 
Island, 653 

Clianthus leaves, unhealthy. 578 
puniceus, 684 

Climber for shaded arch. 502 
Climbers for cold greenhouse, 221 
for house, 24 
for north aspect, 800 
Clitoria ternatea, 444, 480 
Clover on lawn, 14, 530, 573 


Cock, Plymouth Rock, 455 
Cockatoo, white, 182 
Cocoa-fibre in potting compost, 
444 

Codonobsis clematidea vera. 477 
Meleagris, 442 
ovata. 407 

Ccelogyue cristata. 410, 644; c. 
failing to bloom, 110 
pandurata, 610 
Cotfee. making good, 360 
Colchicum cilicicum, 751 
giganteum, 724 
Cold comfort, 94 
Cold-frames, utilising, 415 
Coleus thyrsoideus, 212; t. for 
late blooming, 91 
Coleuses, growing, 422 
Colewort, Hardy Green, 419, 454 
Coleworts, 383, 545, 835 
Collinsia verna. 355, 423 
Colour in the flower garden. 432 
vain worries about, 414 
Columbines, 397 
Columnea Oerstediana, 822 
Conandron ramondioides, 471. 495 
Conifer, cutting back a, 443 
Conservatory, 311 
Convallaria japonica. 388 
Convolvulus althfceoides, 113, 550, 
586, 658, 704 
Cneoruin. 65. 237 
mauritanicus. 496, 751 
Cookery, more about Casserole, 
344 

the new, 828 
Cook’s poison, 430 
Copper sulphate. Pond Weed and. 
386 

Cordyline australis, 240 
Coriaria japonica, 543 
Corn, green, 644 
Indian, 556 

salad for winter and spring, 
498; in spring, 192 
Sweet, the best kinds of, 108 
Cornus Mas. 91 
Nuttalli, 357 
paucinervis, 607 
Coi*okea Cotoneaster. 280 
Coronilla glauca, 31, 48 
iberica, 4l0 

Corylopsis multiflora. 5 
Veitchiana. 5 
Cosmos dahlioides. 76 
Cotoneaster angustifolia, 32, 77 
bullata. 5 
divaric&ta, 5 
frigida, 75. 686 
horizontalis, 850 
humifusa, 720 
leafless. 607 
salicifolia rugosa, 5 
Wheeleri, 639 
Zabeli, 5 

Cottage garden, a, 611 
porch of an old Sussex, 611 
Cotyledon Seminowi, 488 
Cowslips, 293, 372 
Cape, 656 

Cranberry jelly, 592 
Crassula coccinea, 428, 442 
Schmidti, 845 

Cratxgus Carricrci at Hillbrook 
Place. 741 
mollis, 661 
Crataeguses, 629 

Creepers under overhanging 
dwelling-house roof, 462 
Cresses, the purple rock. 308 
Crinodendron Hookeri,340 
Crinum longifolium in Scotland, 
513 

Moorei. 84 

Poicclli album, 737; P. in pots, 
672, 728 

Crinums at St. Mary’s Isle, Kirk¬ 
cudbright, 568 
Crithmum maritinnini, 846 
Crocus Bleu copies te planted 
among Rockfoils, 399 
chrysanthus E. A. Bowles, 241 
destruction. 217 
hyemalis, 105 
lmperati. 40 
Jessopi*. 153 
President Lincoln, 170 
pulehellus, 653 

Sieberi, 760, 761; S. in February, 
173 

speciosus, 670 
vernus George Maw, 186 
Crocuses amongst Grass, 92 
and bulbous Irises in bloom. 32 
birds ami yellow, 186 
Crops, rotation of, 815 
Croquettes, unfried savoury, 52 
Crossandra undul®folia, 115, 578 
Crotons, 607 
Croweas, the. 274 
Crystal Palace and its gardens, 
the, 473 

Cryptoineria japonica, 1 
Cucumber cookery, 344 
failing, 440 
fried, 556 

leaves, fungus on. 563; red- 
spider on. 635 
Pride of the Market, 244 
salad, 556 

the. as a vegetable, 556 
timbales, 344 
Cucumbers, 400 
k la Maitre d'Hotel, 556 
bitterness in, 530 
blighted. 458 
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Cucumbers failing, 627, 548 
for winter, 545 
fried, 556 
growing, 278 
in a greenhouse, 422 
in frames and cool-houses, 258 
in winter, 43 
management of, 512 
on toast, 344 
scalloped. 344 
sowing seed, 258 
stopping and thinning, 494 
(succession), 149 
turning yellow, 527 
without fire-heat, 419 
Cuphea ignea, 630 
Cupressus Lawsoniana Fletcheri, 
358 

Currant, an early-flowering, 105 
bushes, shifting Black, 599 
cut sprays of the flowering, 363 
mite. Black, 338, 379 
the Buffalo or Missouri, 266 
Currants and Gooseberries, late, 
98 

Black, and Gooseberries, soil 
for, 734; big-bud on, 156 
pruning Red, 248 
the flowering, 187 
Curry, vegetable. 66 
Curries, hints on, 394 
Cuscuta europasa, 392 
Cuttings, soft-wooded, 191 
Cyananthus lobatus, 670 
Cyanide of potassium as a wasp 
destroyer. 156 

Cyclamen, a fine show of, 31 
africanum, 177 
Coum, 54 

neapolitanum. 654 
lilants, old, 249 

Cyclamens after blooming, 202, 
338 

hardy, 251 
soil for, 800 
Cydonia Manlei, 296 
Sargenti, 321 

Cymbidium Devonianum, 314 
eburneum, 314 
giganteum, 314 

S randiflorum, 314 
umboldti, 314 
insigne, 314 
Lowianum, 314 
rhodochilum, 314 
tigrinum, 314 
Traceyanum. 314 
Cymbidiums, 80, 314 
Cynoglossum amabile, 423 
apenninum, 423 
Cyperus longus, 477 
Cypripedium bellatulum, 520 
Calceolus, 434 
con color. 519 

insigne Chantini, 807; i.. good 
varieties of, 807; i., Hnrefield 
Hall var., 807: i. Maulei, 807; 
i. Sanderce, 807 
Maudiie, 348 
niveum, 555 
Sanderianum, 807 
epectabile, 203, 284 
Cypripediums, a seasonable note 
on, 412 

for amateurs, 66 

Cytisus Andreanus prostratus, 
356 

Ardoini, 266 
prsecox, 249 

raceinosus in the open air, 462 
schipkaensis. 479 


D 

DAFFODIL bulbs in bad condi¬ 
tion, 487 

in the house. Queen of Spain, 
203 

the Bayonne, 203 
the Saragossa. 153 
the Tenby, 253, 657; near water- 
aide, 593 

White Sergeant in a vase, 771 
Daffodils, 469 
among Heaths, 271 
and hardy Heaths in a boxvl, 
205 

as cut flowers, 269 
in a vase, 268 
in bloom, 61 
in Oak woodland, 251 
in turf. 249 

in turf with Grape Hyacinths 
and Scillas. 250 
lifting, 386 
naturalising. 252 
not flowering, 354 
the Hoop Petticoat, 173 
the mixed muddle in, 514 
white-flowered, 771 
white-winged, 294 
Dahlia, a black, 720 
Amos Perry. 676 
Aphrodite. 628, 676 
Balmoral 676 

cultivation, gold medal 
awarded for, 668 
Delice, 676 
Diadem, 676 

Duchess of Brunswick, 676 
Edith Carter, 676 
Florrie Wells, 676 
Geisha, 676 
imperial is, 85 
Lily Reed, 628 

Digitized by 


! Dahlia Mary Purrier, 676 
Mrs. Douglas Fleming, 676 
Mrs. J. C. Vaughan 676 
notes, 172 
Offenbach. 739 
Phoebus, 676 
plants, training of, 374 
Princess Juliana, 676 
Princess Louise, 676 
Rupert, 676 
Sheila. 676 
show, a fine, 676 
Souvenir de Chabanne, 676 
Sweet Brier, 676 

Dahlias, Bouquet or Pompon and 
single. 590 

Cactus. 611; not flowering, 354 
easily grown, 792 
from seed, single, 105 
garden, 126 
increasing, 240 
the newer, 162 
thinning the growth of, 524 
Daisy Barberton. 432 
everlasting, a, 341 
fly, the Marguerite, 267, 452 
tile tiLrfing, 145 

Daisies, Michaelmas, 293, 626, 654, 
724, 793, 848; at Croydon, 754; 
cutting down in spring, 677; 
double-flowered, 821; dwarf, 
735; in the wild gardep, 735 
Damson, fungus on, 392 
solid, 592 

Daphne alpina, 295 
caucasica, 295 

Cneorum, 291, 295, 629, 751; C. 

and D. Fioniana, 654 
Cneorum, 297 
oollina, 295 

Dauphini, 47, 295; D. in a vase, | 
shoot of, 141 

Fioniana in Col. Rogers' 
garden, 631 
Genkwa, 295 
indica, 232 

indica alba, treatment of, 506; 

i., growing. 104 
Mezereon, 1. 105, 296, 840 
odora, 296 
petrtea, 296 
rupestris, 296, 321 
rupestris, 295 
striata. 296 
Daphnes, 321 

Daphniphyllum ghrucescens,, ' 
fruiting spray of, 5 
Davallias. 63 

Davidia invohicrata, 340, 388, 390 
Debregeasia velutina, 154 
Decaisuea Fargesi, 736 
Delphinium, annual. Blue Butter¬ 
fly. 451 

Belladonna. 469 
leaves spotted. 701 
macrocentron, 767 
nudieaule, 488 
the. 432 

Yunnanense, 423 
Delphiniums. 330 
from seed, 442 

Dendrobium acuminatum, 555 
Dalhouseianum, 555 
Dearei. 788 
Falconeri, 643 
formosum giganteum, 690 
nobile, 41 
Phakenopsis, 644 
Vierardi latifolium, 189 
Desfontainea spinosa, 516, 736, 768 
Destroyers, some, 76 
Deutzia compacta and D. Vil- 
morinee, 93 
discolor major, 18. 94 
floribunda and D. grandiflora, 

94 

kalmiwflora, 94. 586 
Lemoinei, 94; L. for forcing, 191 
longifolia, 5 
myriantha, 94 
parviflora, 94 
soabra, 94 > 

setchuenensis, 94 
Veitchi, 5, 94 
Vilmorina?. 94 
Wilsoni, 94 
Deutzias, the, 93 
Devon, a note from. 48 
Dianthus arenarins. 25, 47 
Ciesar s Mantle, 767 
deltoides. 521 
graniticus, 173 
microlepis, 257 
pyridicola. 585 
pyricola, 549 
sinensis, 225 

superbus. 477; s. Wimmeri, 531 
. . Woodfordensis, 535 
Diasoea Barbera?. 119, 638 
Diet of the Italians, the, 284 
Dictamnus Fraxinella, 635: F. in 
Sir II. Yorke’s garden, 413 
Dimorphotheca aurantiaca, 203; 

a. hybrids, 477 
Diostea juncea, 444 
Dipelta floribunda, 802 
ventricosa. 48, 408 
Diplacus glutinosus, 327 
Disa Luna. 332 
Disas and their culture, 538 
growing, 788 
Dishes, tested, 52 
Dittany of Crete in pots, the. 513 
Dodder, the. 392 

Dombeya Wallichi, syn. Astra- 
Wallichi, 75 
Epipactis, 237 


Goo 



Doronieum llarpur Crewe in the 
rock garden, 267 
Doronicums, 173 

Dracaenas for room decoration, 
349 

Draeocephalum hullatum, 441 
Drake, 852 

Drimys Winteri, 153; W.,a flower¬ 
ing shoot of, 479 
Dublin, a mrte from, 31 
Duck, 465 

Ducks and their treatment, stock, 
28 

Duckweed, the fruiting, 550 
Dulse, 846 


EARWIGS, destroying. 74 
Keheveria fulgens, 845 
Echeverias, 440 
Echinops ltitro, 645 
Echium truncatum, 115 
Edelweiss, the Himalayan, 707 
Edging, mixed, in the flower 
garden. 585 
winter, 646 

Erwurden Hall, near Shotley 
Bridge, Ipswich, 331 
Egg-plant cookery, 412 
Eggs, prices of, 88 
Scotch, 52 
soft-shelled. 12 

Elder, the scarlet-berried, 751 
Elaeocarpus oyaneus, 116 
retieulatus. 339 
Elscholtzia Stauntoni, 725 
Embothrium coecineum, 62, 153, 
250 

Endive, 740 
a rare. Olivet, 383 
in small gardens, 490 
late sown, 698 
Endives 435 

Kpidendrum nemorale, 588 
vitellinum, 392 

Epidendruins as climbing plants, 
189 

the tall-growing. 465 
Epigsva repens, 433 
Epimediums. 307 
Epiphronitis Veitchi. 190 
Kpiphyllum truncatum, 277 
Epiphyllums. 16. 56 
treatment of, 800 
Eranthis hyemalis, 119 
Eremuri. growing, 347 
Erein urns Lemon Queen, 112 
Tubergeni. 112 

Erica arborea, 219; a. alpina, 
219: a. sestivalis, 495 
australis, 219, 286, 293 
australis, 329 
caffra nan a. 298 

cariiea, 176, 217. 356; c. Winter 
Beauty, 153 
ceriuthoides, 217, 266 
einerea, 426 
col ora ns, 76 
darleyensis. 742 

E racilis, 728 
ybrida, 220. 265, 767 
lusitanica. 48. 218, 219 
Maweana. 784 
mediterranea. 219 
ramulosa. 231 
tetralix, 651 
Veitchi, 220 

Erigeron aurantiacus, 735, 767 . 
mucronatus, 105; rn. at Sew 
Place, Lingfield, 50 
Erinus alpinus, 405 
Eriogonum racemosum, 531 
uinbellatum, 9, 441 
Erlangea tomentosa, 31. 282 
Erodium absinthoides, 751, 783 
armenum, 744 
chamcedryoides, 743 
cheilanthifolium, 744 
chrysanthum. 743, 783 
corsicum, 743; r. growing 
through Opuntia, 745 
guttatum. 744 
hymenodes. 743 
inacradenum. 743 
Manescavi, 591, 743 
romanum, 744 
supracanum, 744 
trichoraanefolium, 744 
Ervngium Spina-album. 832 
Eryngiums, cutting, for winter 
decoration. 530 
Erythrjea littoralis, 567 
Escallonia, a rare. 61 
Edinburgh hybrid, 441 
floribunda. 653 
Langleyeusis. 388, 426 
macrantha, 185 
organensis, 61. 662 
Eucalyptus citriodora, 92 
Buchans amazonica in bad 
health, 39 

Eueommia ulmoides, 78 
Eucrypliia cordifolia, 498, 603 
pinnatifolia. 667, 569 
Eugenia or Myrtus Upni, 479 
Eupatorinm vernale, 32 
Euonymus europeeus, 661 
latifolius planipes, 585; 1. pur- 
pureus, 653 

radicans variegatus destroyed, 
170 


Evergreens, late planted, 220 
transplanting. 263, 515 
Everlasting flowers, gathering. 
542 

Exaeuin macranthum, 151, 378 
Exochorda grandiflora, 330 


FABIAN A imbricata, 426 
Fagus antarctica, 78 
betuloides. 78 
ferruginea. 78 

sylvatica, 77; s. heterophylla, 
78; s. Sieboldi, 78 
Fairy-rings on lawns, 628 
Farina gialla, 254 
Fatsia japonica, 62; j„ part of 
a group of, 129 

Fence, creosoted, 440, 450, 476, 
482, 669 

Fences, boundary, 813 
Fendlera rupieola. 339, 407 
Fern ba-skets. 6 
case, management of, 566 
frond brown, 548 
fronds, drying, 466; for cutting, 
190; shrivelling, 364; un¬ 
healthy. 635 
growing starring, 281 
in bad health, 38 
Maiden-hair, v. Asparagus, 752 
notes, 237 
spores. 516 
spotted. 338 
Stag's-horn, 625 
the Killarney, 760 
the Royal fRedleaf), 688 
Ferneries and their arrange¬ 
ment, 190 
hardy, 416 
Ferns, 434 
and Palms, 574 
arrangement of. 534 
certificated by the R.H.S. in 
1912, 37 
dividing, 268 
epiphytal. 62 
failure of, 789 
Filmy. Ill, 507 
for cutting, 268 
for decoration, hardy, 482 
for hanging-baskets, 608 
from spores. 806 
greenhouse, 574 
growing Maiden-hair, 359 
hardy, 6, 516; in pleasure- 

grounds, 259; in town green¬ 
house, 38 

in the dwelling-house, 489 
in the house, 342 
in town gardens, 516 
Maiden-hair, for cutting, 121 
new, 460 
notes on, 482 
on walls, hardy, 841 
or dwarf plauts for paved 
walks. 74 

potting Maiden-hair. 306 
propagating and raising, 155 
raising hardy, 360 
repotting, 27 
seedling, 316 
Stag's-horn, 620 
temperature for, 118 
Tree, 6 

under glass. 190, 259, 434: and 
in the room, 481 
Fernery, the hardy, 534 
Fig failing to fruit outdoors, 684 
Marigolds in the South of Scot¬ 
land, 155 

trees, treatment of, 730 
Figs dropping, 508 
in warm-house, 391 
Marsh Mallow, 108 
second crop, 706 
some good autumn. 851 
Figwort, the Cape, 591 
Finnochio and Golden Purslane, 
520 

or Florence Fennel, how to 
grow. 556 

Fish, gold, procuring, 665 
Flax, East Indian, 608 
the New Zealand, in Scotland, 
31 

winter-blooming, 106 
Flaxes and Pampas Grass, New 
Zealand, 316 
Floi-a and Sylva. 690 
Floral arrangements, seasonable, 
416 

decorations, 110 

Flower arrangement, philosophy 
and, 514 

beds, edging, 416 
garden, colour in the, 432; in 
October, the, 710; summer. 
346; the—some summer beds, 
272 

notes, hardy, 194, 272, 316, 365, 
626. 722 

the Steer's Head, of the Sierra 
Nevada, 83 

Flowers all the year round, 608 
and Grasses, arrangement of 
wild, 594 

arranging cut, 363 
a vase of spring, 159 
blue, 459; for rocky border, 541 
cut. in sand, 349; at small local 
shows, 537; exhibiting. 172 
dry weather and hardy, 513 


Euphorbia pulcherrima, 36 drying, 558 
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Flowers, exhibiting out, 54, 143 
for colour, grouping, 514 
[°r greenhouse, 838 
for summer beauty and winter 
use, 188 

forcing of soring, 217 
from thq east coast of Fifeshire, 
open air. 768 

among the. 23. 53. 67. 83. 
J2j>. 1J3. 171. 194, 209. 239. 271. 

„ 413 - 449 - m ' 536 * 557 > 
590 . 658 , 710, 738 . 792. 812, 848 
how to arrange out. 594 
,n 1 ^^ a ^ on and their uses, cut, 

interest in old-time. 830 
mild winter bad for spring, 170 
pure and clingy white. 703 
reserve bed for cut, 188, 240 
some winter, 1 

summer and early-autumn, sow¬ 
ing of certain, 424 
welcome winter, 15 
winter, a few good, 21 
W^tem Canadian wild. 645 
rly. black, on Broad Beans, 370 
Marguerite Daisy, 46 
Flies in room. 504* 

Foliage and fruit, autumn. 2 
for decoration, 206, 236, 249 
Food in season, good, 22 
spoiling good, b46 
summer. 556 
the importance of, 509 
Foods, starchy, 328 
Forget-me-not, 145 
Marie Raphael. 375 
the Great, 489 
the noble, 339 
the Wood. 339, 356, 405 
Forget-me-nots. 432 
Forsythia europsea, 256 
in the house. 186. 203 
intermedia. 256; i. spectabilis, 
108; ».. var. spectabilis, 255 
suspensa, 256 
rindifsiina. 256 
Foraytbias not flowering, 602 
the. 231. 255 
Fowl, black, 583 
the Sussex, 564 
white, 763 

Fowls, crop-bound, 852 
cross-bred. 633 
dead, 509 

dying. 88; daily, 181 
pure versus cross-breds, 617 
Foxglove, a monstrous, 372 
fasciated. 386 
Foxgloves and Lilies. 469 
and Qiant Lilies at Uillbrooh 
Place, 469 

and Boses in Col. Borton’s 
garden, 143 
in the woodland, 442 
Sweet Williams, and Campanu¬ 
las not blooming, 487 
while and spotted, 442 
Frames, heating. 97 
Franeoa appendiculata in Scot¬ 
land. 495 

Frarinella, the, 413 
Fraxinus dimorpha, 678 
Ornus, 426 

Freesia le Phare, 116 
Ragioneri, 170 
Freesias failing, 36 
seedling, 320 

Freezing and roasting produce 
similar effects, 480 
Fremontia californica. 424, 639 
Fritillary, the Snake’s-head. 298; 

as a pot plant, 273 
Fritelli di rise, 610 
Fritters, Salsafy, 66 
Frogs, 734 

Fruit. British versus foreign, 66 
buds, bullfinches and. 19 
crops In Cornwall, 472; of 1913, 
the, 390 
flavour in, 777 
grown with Vines. 664 
in small gardens, 552 
keepiug. 734 

notes, 350; from a Scottish 
garden. 406; from County 
Devon, 137; from Herts, 98 
ripe v. unripe, 579 
storing, 631 

the protection of choice, 553 
the source of some of our dried, 

52 

the too early gathering of, 20 
Fruits, dried, 108 
nurserymen’s lists of, 784 
storing of, 164 
Fruit-tree blossom. 81 
buds, protecting, 750. 778 
catalogues, nurserymen's, 736 
stocks, 114 

Fruit-trees, a catalogue of. 68j 
canker in. 57, 226 

cordon-trained. 851 
disbudding wan, 288 
fan trained. 814 
for north walls. 526 
for position facing north, 665 
in autumn, watering. 664 
in greenhouse. 679 
in kitchen garden, planting, 
795 

in pleasure-grounds, 274 
In pots, 198 

Lichen-covered. 544 

Sndwarfing *teK-ks. 98. 119 
&T678 8 ’73™ 
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Fruit-trees, standard, 164 
the season and, 137 
treatment of. 706 
watering wall, 361 
Fuchsia, a pretty winter-flower¬ 
ing, 106 
a white, 97 
flowers dropping, 530 
fulgens, 560 

procumbens in fruit, 97 
prolonging the life of old, 344 
Sunray, 548 
Fuchsias, 505 
as basket plants. 480 
as roof plants. 408 
at Regent’s Park. 568 
(luring winter, the care of. 672 
during the winter, 820 
in winter, keeping. 856 
hardy, 551; in the flower garden. 
694 

in winter, 26 
Marguerites and, 7 
out-of-doors, the advantage of 
planting old, 571 
variegated-leaved, 598 
Fumigating versus vaporising, 
774 

Fungus in soil, 452 
on Antirrhinums. 529 
on Apple shoots, 684 
on Apple-tree leaves. 490 
on Apples, black spot, 706 
on Azalea leaves. 277 
on Celery. 750. 765, 842 
on Cucumber leaves, 563 
on Damsons. 392 
on fruit-tree roots, 652 
on garden path. 668 
on Laurel hedge, 136 
on leaf, 292 
on Onions. 522, 680 
on Tulips, 302 
Funkia Fortnnei, 792 
grandiflora. 719, 832 
lancifolia, 792; 1. tardiflora, 792 
ovata, 792 
Sieboldiana. 792 
subcordata. 792 
Funkias, 792 
Furze in our island, 250 


GALANTHT7S Alleni, 194 
Elwesi, 193 

Fosteri. 23. 193; F. in a vase, 
flowers of, 193 
Ikarite, 193 
Imperati. 194 
latifolius, 4, 194 
Octobrensis, 720 
plicatus, 194 
robustus, 194 
Whittalli, 194 
Galingale. the, 477 
Galls on Rose Hiawatha, 220 
Garden, a chair for the formal, 
371 

a Dutch, 224 
a native wild, 441 
a neglected. 400 
a pretty rock and water, 686 
a town, 635 
a wall. 476 

alpine, a sunny corner in the, 
303 

an Iris, 536 

artificial colouring in the, 735 
blackbirds in the, 570 
border, 162 

design, confusing terms about, 
832, 848 

English, a French idea of an, 
736 

flower, 68; mixed edgings in the. 
495. 585; vain worries about 
colour in the, 355 
flowers in the kitchen, 286 
food. 108, 208, 222, 238. 254, 284. 

312. 328. 344. 360. 382. 394, 412, 

430, 448. 520, 538, 656. 592. 610, 

644. 674. 692. 740, 772, 810, 846; 

in season, 38 

fruit-trees, manuring of. 114 
glasshouses in relation to the, 
408 

hardy-flowering plants in work¬ 
ing-men's, 695 
heating a winter, 84 
improving a, 580 
in Derr island, a, 831 
Kentish, flower borders in a, 
395 

kitchen, 435; n neglected, 600; 

manuring, 491 
manuring a. 136 
moraine, making a, 440, 584 
Nature in the, 723 
notes from a Scottish, 374 
ornaments, false, 340 
path, fungus on, 668 
rubbish, burning, 419 
rock, a December note on the. 
10; autumn flowers in the, 
593; Captain Hone’s, 63 
Scottish, notes from a, 244 
small rock, 215 
Boot in the, 400 
soups from the, 772 
the true site for a. 462 
the winter, 96 

vain talk about styles of, 460 
vase, a, 68 

Tfvater, constructing a, 668 


Garden, wild, mistakes, 613 
Wieley, 821 

with flowers and shrubs, an 
orchard, part of, 39 
work, 13, 29. 44, 59, 72. 88. 102, 
117, 134, 150, 166, 183, 200, 214. 

229, 246, 262, 275, 290, 305, 319, 

337, 353, 369, 385, 421, 439, 457, 

463, 474. 493. 511, 528, 547, 564, 

582, 600, 618. 633, 650, 667. 682 
Gardener in the Arctic region, a, 
603 

Gardeners and examinations, 638 
classical and scientific women, 
606 

the Worshipful Company of, 422 
Gardenia; culture. 530 
Gardenias unhealthy. 370 
Gardening, carpet, in a Derhs*- 
sliire garden. 572 
Illustrated, extracts from, 446 
in Illinois, teaching. 784 
landscape, for women, 694 
market, starting, 487 
quacks, 585 

the height of absurdity in, 767 
wild. 143 

Gardens, alterations in, 331 
an architect astray in, 340 
architects astray in 364, 374, 396 
architects on, 316 
Endive in small. 490 
fruit in small, 552 
rock, and their making, 25 
the Crystal Palace and its, 473 
utilising space in small, 147 
Garland Flower, 295, 629 
in Dumbarton, the, 669 
the, 751, 783; in Col. Rogers' 
garden. 629 

Garrya elliptica, 220; e. in the 
house, cut sprays of, 21 
Gas refuse, acetylene, 140 
jGatikheria Forresti, 266 
procumbens, 442 
Gay ton Hall, a note from, 638 
Genista nilosa. 423 
sagittal is. 286. 405 
virgata, 390 

Genistas, propagating. 394 
Gentiana acaulis, 85, 322 
angulosa, 163 
bavarica, 321 • 

Kurroo, 653 

macrophylla cyanea, 477 
scabra. 496 

septemfida in a South of Scot¬ 
land garden, 501 
straminea. 405. 477 
verna in Dumfriesshire, 720; v. 
in Grass, 503; v., mulching. 
764 

Gentianella. 48, 322, 459 
the, in Cumberland, 85 
Geranium ut lan Li cum, 293, 322, 
371 

striatum, 525 
Gerbera, 432 
cultivation of, 230 
Germander, the Tree, 307 
Gesnera, treatment of, 354 
zebrina discolor, 470 
Gesneras, 696 

Geum Heldreichi, 321; H. in moist 
soil. 637 

Mrs. Bradshaw. 405, 477 
Rossi, 63 

Gilia ooronopifolia, 263 
Gladioli, new. 637 
Gladiolus, 764 
bulbs, storing, 829 
culture, 657 
gandavensis, 638 
The Bride, 468 

Glasnevin, the water garden at, 
627 

Glasshouses in relation to the 
garden, 408 

Globe-flower, a noble, 478 
Royal Prince, 424 
Globe Thistle. 645 
Globularia alyppum, 751, 783 
Glories of the Snow, the, 16 
Gloxinias, 409 
from seed. 152 
growing, 542 
not flowering. 386 
propagating 635 
seedling. 542 
thrips on, 370 
unhealthy, 542 
Gnocchi. 610 

Cioat's-brard by the waterside, 
the. 521 

Godetias and bad colour, 477 
Gold Coin, 237 
Goldfish dying. 420 
Good King Henry, 278. 292, 652, , 
684 

Gooseberry, a good, 538 
a useful early, 382 
bush dying, 530 
bushes dying. 422 
caterpillar, the. 300 
jam, red, 592 
leaves falling off, 418 
mildew ravages, 120 
the Fuchsia-flowered, 18 
Gooseberries. 490 
in the orchard-house, 814 
on trellises, 274 
trained to strained wires , 
right cordon. 147 
Gorse. cutting down, 389 
the French, 677 
Grafting. 179 
wax. 19, 49. 98. 130 


Grape Black Hamburgh, 652 
cure. the. 270; at home, a, 174 
fruits. 254 
Lady Hutt. 852 
Lady Downes unhealthy. 635 
Madresfield Court not colour¬ 
ing, 632 
thinning, 349 

thinning out Alicante, 598 
Grapes, cheap, 526 
cracking, 584 
failing to colour. 620 
from the Cape. 192 
injury to, 404 
keeping, 19 
late keeping. 578 
outdoor, 647 

ripening and keeping, 814 
rotten. 458 
rust on. 275. 530 
scalded. 476 
shanked. 277, 544 
splitting, 651 

Grasmere, a note from. 154 
Grass failing to grow, 395 
Japanese, 356 

Pampas, failing to bloom, 320 
the flowering. 162 
the Lemon. 311 

Grasses, etc., for use during 
winter. 560 

ornamental. 205: in the green¬ 
house, 84 
Gravy, brown. 52 
Grease-bands, 764 
Greenhouse, a lean-to, 126 
flowers, 32 

hard-wooded, plants, 158 
heating, 774 
. Melons in a, 553 
notes, 728 

overheating the, 696 
plants in flower in July, 14; 
out-of-doors, 378; for a sun¬ 
less, 522 

roof, the adornment of, 70 
ventilating a. 37 
ventilation of a, 37 
Greenhouses, compost for climb¬ 
ing plants in. 70 

Grevillea robusta losing its 
leaves, 46 

rosmarinifolia, 389 
Grevilleas in the greenhouse. 8 
Grove Cottage, Shorwell, Isle of 
Wight. 847. 

Grub eating rock plants. 742 
in Strawberry bed, 156 
the Carrot, 770 
Grubs in Carrots, 429 
in soil, 150, 312 
on Cauliflower and 
Sprouts. 428 
Guests uninvited and 
496 

Gunnera manicata in 
568 

Gnnneras in dry or wet soils, 646 
Gypsophila cerastioides, 433 

paniculata, 68 


Brussels 

welcome, 

Scotland, 


H 

H ABENAKI A Roehelini, 31 
Habenlea Austini. 294 
Habrothamnus elegans, 62 
Hacquetia Epipactis, 163 
Hsemanthus albiflos, 70 
Andromeda, 116 
multiflorus, 253 
Ilairbell, Steven's, 372 
Hall, Great llallingbury, 811 
Hamamelis mollis, 18 
vernalis. 32 
Hamelia patena, 478 
Hanging-baskets. 386 
Hardenbergia Comptoniana. 232 
Harebell and its varieties, the 
common. 831 

Haricot, red. with Spaghetti, 238 
savoury, 430 
Hawfinch, the, 401 
Hawkweed on wall, the Woolly, 
423 

the shaggy or hairy, 388 
Hawthorn, Carriere’s, 423 
Hazel, Witch, the common Ameri¬ 
can, 670 

Heath garden, the barber in the, 
704, 751. 752 

new varieties of the Alpine 
Forest, 217 
Portuguese, the. 218 
Kt. Dabeoc’s, 313 
the Alpine Forest, 265 
the Connemara. 495 
the cross-leaved, 551 
the Southern, 293; in bronza 
vase, 329 

Heather, common, the, 426 
the Coppery, 61 

Heaths, a group of hardy. 219 
Connemara, the. 513 
good flowering. 274 
haidy. in the house. 205 
spring-flowering, 219 

Hedges, 444 
good permanent, 551 
ornamental 823 

Iledysarum multijugum, prun¬ 
ing. 140 

Helen ium autumn ale mbrum. 

- • 112 . _ 

Jleliitntliemum surrejanum. 478 
tuberaria. 231, 294; t. and 
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Helianthemum, Jubilee, double, 
653 

Helichryaum bcllidioides, 341 
frigidum, 371 

Heliotrope, The Speaker, 343 
the winter, 75, 91 
Heliotropes 406 
for winter-flowering, 83 
Helleborus corsicus, 68 
Helonias bullata, 293, 339 
Helxine Kolieroli, 40, 684 
Hemerocallis in the Grass, 467 
Hen. black Minorca, 455 
browTi Leghorn. 651 
but! Orpington, 564 
white Wyandotte, 852 
.Hepatica in bloom, 47 
triloba, 346 
Hepaticas, 251 
growing, 249 
Beeding, 424 
Herb garden, a, 383 
Herbs for winter, green, 835 
Hermannia candicans, 185 
Heron’s Bill, 743 
Herts, a note from, 47 
Heuchera sanguinea, 138 
Hibiscuses in Edinburgh, 48 
Hidalgoa Wercklei. 428 
Hillbrook Place, a note from, 638 
Hippeastrum Eurasian, 279 
Alusigny, 116 
reticulatum. 630 
Rose du Barri, 116 
Hippeastrums, 298 
treatment of, 642 
Hoe, the, 410 
Hoheria poj ulnea, 654 
Hollies and the mutilation. 16 
eaten by caterpillars, 504 
Holly berries, 822 
hedge, cutting a, 118 
hedges, 216, 757 
tree not fruiting, 30 
trees, moving, 564 
Hollyhock disease, 670 
Newport Pink. 112 
Hollyhocks diseased. 548, 642 
from seed, 460 
in Ireland, 585 
single. 514 

Homeria collina, 406 
populnea, 5 
Honey, 132 
extracted, 473 
Honeysuckle, a new, 345 
a bush, 17 
increasing. 583 
the Japanese, 462 
unhealthy, 196 

Honeysuckles, Bush, some showy, 
17 

winter-blooming, 22 
Horticulture, education in, 118 
Hot-pot, 52 
Hoteia japoniea. 415 
Iloulletia Brockleburstiana. 760 
lloustonia serpyllil'olia, 294 
Hoya bella, 756 
winter temperature for, 620 
Hudsonia ericoides, 498 
Humea elegans poisonous, 735. 
768, 834 

Hutchmsia alpina, 99 
Hyacinth, the Amethyst, 467 
the Musk, 195 

Hyacinths, double-flowered, 845 
failing, 167 
in pots, 597 
Roman. 598, 794 
Hyacinthus azureus, 153 
Hybridising and humbug, 14 
Hydrangea, a fine, 47 
arborescens yrandiflora in a 
Surrey garden, 725 
Aline. Mouilliere, 378 
P^Hiculata, 407; p. grandiflora, 

petiolaris, 176; p. in a Surrey 
guidon, 461 
Sargenti, 5 
Hydrangeas, 104, 192 
blue. 152, 378, 470, 856 
in tubs, 184 
not flowering 601 
treatment of, 639 
Hymenocallis macrostephana, 8, 
327 

Hypericum chinense, 621 
empetrifolium, 719 
patulum, var. Henryi, 543 


i 


Insects on a Myrtle, 476 
Tomatoes 52 f 
ionopsidium acatile, 348 
lpomsca Horsiallite, 222 
Leari, 630 
rubro-coerulea. 577 
Ireland, note from the north¬ 
west of, 536 
Iris alata, 22, 55 
Algerian, the, 24; in Scotland, 
96 

chinensis, 76 
cretensis. o*i 
Eiag. tailing, 338 
fulva. 777 
garden, an, 536 
gracilipes, 386 
nistrioideu, 47 

Japanese, 751; at home, the, 
654; in Sir Henry Yorke's 
garden, 647 
Ksumpferi, 832 
lmvigata, 647 

reticulata, 61; 346; r. disease, 
31; r. in pots, 185 
squalens Niebelungeu, 112 
stylosa, 24, 31, 76; s., moving. 
629 

the Netted, 61. 217 
the Peacock, growing, 397 
the Scorpion, 22, 54 
the Snake’s-head, 194 
tuberosa, 194, 279 
variegata Ossian, 112 
Irises, German, 791 
some early. 145 
Spanish, 432; for forcing, 170 
Ismene calathina, 521 
Isoloma hirsutum, 212, 308, 774 
Isolomas and Tydeas, 326 
Ilea virginica, 515 
Ivy, 313 

leaves eaten, 690 
on houses, 153 
treatment of, 90 
Ivies. Tree, 1U8 
ixia Fire King. 371 
ixoras as small plants, 607 


J 

JABOROSA integrifolia, 209 
Jalap plant in autumn, the, 735 
Jam, Cherry, 592 
red Gooseberry, 592 
recipes, old-fashioned, 592 
Jamaica, a note from, 736 
Janktea, Heldreichi, 197 
Jars, opaque flower, 159 
Jasmine, pruning the common 
white, 14, 548; the naked- 
flowered, 120 
the Winter, 15, 22, 34, 62 
Jasminum grandiflorum, 120 
Maingayi, 756 
nuditlorum, 15, 801 
Jeffer8onia diphyUa in Capt. 

Greer's garden, 113 
Jelly, Cranberry, 592 
Medlar, 628 

Johnby Hall, Grcystokc, Cumber¬ 
land, 69 


K 

KALANCHOE Dyeri, 120 
Kale, a useful late — Read's 
Hearting, 303 
Favourite, 181 
hardy sprouting, 198 
Kales, the hardy Drumhead and 
other, 149 

Kalmia angustifolia, 33, 390 
glauca. 33, 275, 340 
latifolia, 497; I., spray of, 33 
Kalmias, 33 
Kew, from, 31 

Kingcup in open water, the new, 
231 

the Pontus, 347, 371 
Kirengeshoma palmata, 4 
Kirkcudbright, the effects of the 
weather in, 203 
Kitchen garden, 435 
Kniphofia caulescens, 91, 137; c. 
m South-west Scotland, 170 
grandis, 638 

John Henary, a group of, 112, 
125 

Unique, 112 

Kohl Rabi in hot summer, 284 


IBERIS gibraltariea. 16 
jucunda, 409 
pinnata, 813 

Ice plants in Welsh flower bed¬ 
ding, 653 

Ilex scotica, 104 

Illinois, teaching gardening in, 
784 

Imantophyllum (Olivia) minia- 
tum, 136 

Impatiens Olivieri. 8 

lncarvillea Delavayi, 415 
grandiflora, 145 

Incubator and its management, 
the, 58 

India-rubber plant, propagating. 


L 

LABELS, zinc, 458: acid for 
writing on, 488, 494 
Laburnum Ada mi. 329 
alpintim, 76, 329 
the Scotch. 76 
vulgare. 329 
Laburnums, the. 329 
Lace-plant, the, 774 
Lachenalis. 656 

Lielio-Cattleya callistoglossa, 574 
Land, muddling legislators on 
the, 603 

Landscape architect’s delusions, 
the, 514 

gardening for women. 694 
antana salvisefolia, 2, 280 


Indian Corn in 1913. 810 
Insect in soil, red, 150 
Insects in Violet/frtflne, 20 
jiujuring Fern, 


et/fratae, 20 

fjO gie 


Lantanas in the flower garden, 

514 

Lapageria leaves unhealthy, 594 
scale on, 30 
Lapagerias, 253 
Larch saw-fly, the, 543 
the Kurile, 78 
Larix Kurilensis, 78 
Lardizabala biternata. 783 
Lasiandra mac rant ha. 782 
Lastrea patens Mayi. 37 
Lathyrus vermis azureus. 293 
Laurel, Alexandrian, in the 
house, 784 

Mountain, the broad-leaved, 
497 

stems, growths on, 570 
the Alexandrian, 47, 570 
the Madrona, 769 
Laurels, injury to, 248 
Portugal, dying, 820 
Laurustinus, 120 
the gift of the, 61 
the, in a vase, 233 
Laurustinuses not flowering, 422 
Lavatera Olbia, 424 
Lavender. 756 
Laver, 846 
Law— 

Barbed wire on road fence, 289 
Birds, protection of wild, 199 
Complaint about fertilisers, 182 
Damage to garden, 182 
Damaging plants in green¬ 
house, 583 

Garden gate opening on road, 
246 

Gardener, insuring a, 199 
leaving employment, 838 
Greenhouse erected by a 
tenant, 132 

Highway question. 651 
Injuring shrubs, 182 
Insuring jobbing gardener, 132 
Keeping a dog to protect 
garden. 820 

Labourer leaving cottage, 820 
Landlord and tenant, 182 
Liability to insure gardener, 
492; to maintain footpath and 
stiles. 685 

Licence for boy, 290 
Market gardener and railway 
company, 420 

gardeners compensation, 528. 
763 

Master and servant and their 
differences, 245 

Neighbour erecting high fence, 
797 

Notice to quit, 683, 753 
Nurserymen’s greenhouses, 

moving, 665 

Obtaining a small-holding, 651 
Ownership of garden fence. 132 
Pigsty nuisance, 246 
Position of head gardener 
under Insurance Act, 420 
Protection of tenant's pro¬ 
perty, 797 

Right to remove Grape Vines, 
763; to remove plants, 797 
Shrubs from garden. removing, 
750 

Stopping right of way, 182 
Trade nuisances. 617 
Tree, neighbour's, overhanging, 
199 

Trespassing poultry, 132 
Village green, 797 
Windows, liability to repair 
broken, 199 
Lawn, a poor. 734 

beds, tilling. 396, 537, 590 
border at Great Hallingburg 
Hall. 809 

Clover in, 530, 573 
in winter, mowing a. 184 
making a, 765; small, 512 
manure for, 612 
Moss in, 512. 765 
overrun with weeds. 216 
top-dressing a, 40, t>48, 800 
treatment of. 584 
weed in, 701, 820 
worms in, 530, 750 
Varrow in, 620 
Law ns, 776 

Clovers and weeds in, 636 
common salt for. 195 
Fairy-rings on, 628 
in nature, 822 
seaside. 628 

Lead wort, the hardiness of Lady 
Larpent's, 720 
Leather-jackets, 292, 312 
Leaves, decaying, 718 
skeleton. 602 
Ledum latifolium, 349 
Leeks. 520 
and their use, 174 
Leghorn, white, 633 
neiophyllum buxifolium, 18 
Lentil and Almond rolls, 430 
soup. 430 772 

Leonotis Leonurus in the open 
air, 550 

Leopard-moth, the Wood. 234 
Leptospermum at Monreith. 444 
scoparium Boscaweni, 5; s. 
Nicholi, 5 

Lespedeza Siepoldi, 670 
Lettuce, a good, 350 
Brittany White Winter, 192 
Commodore Nutt, 419 
Cos. 600 

early. 100; Commodore Nutt, 87 
for autumn and winter, 493 


Lettuce for cloches, some good 
early, 276 

in hot weather, good, 399 
in summer, 367 
plants starting to flower, 404 
summer, 475 
vegetable jelly with. 66 
Leucodendron argenteum, 115 
Leucojum vernum carpatbicum, 
91 

Leucothoe Cateebei. 314 
Lewisia Howelli, 111 
Leycesteria formosa, 757 
Libonia floribuuda after bloom¬ 
ing, 265 

penrhosieusis, 756 
Lichens, 620 
Lilac, a new, 170 
destroyer, a, 218 
the Californian, 220 
Lilacs, increasing. 186, 232 
on own roots, 204 
propagating, 308 
Lilies and Foxgloves, 469 
Arum. 247, 470; in water, 240; 
summer treatment of, 394. 
427, 444, 521. 560, 655, 728 
Day. 360; in the Grass, 467 I 

Giant, and Foxgloves at Hill J 
brook Place. 469 , 

in bed of Chinese Bellflower 
573 

in beds, carpeting plants for, 
722 

in the garden, 645 
lime for 613 

Madonna, in Co. Cork, 339 
Plantain. 792 

Scarborough, treatment of, 494 
the Peruvian, 496 
three favourite garden, 347 
Torch, 125 

Water, in leaf soil, 541; small 
pond for, 224 

Liliuni auratum, 404; a., a fine, 
697, 720: a. in the borders, 849; 
a. plot yphyllum among 
shrubs, 645 

candidum, 469, 488, 559; c.. a 
corner of, 308; c. diseased, 
374 

croceum, 414 
dahuricum liiteum, 112 
Henryi and L. Humboldti, soil 
for 297; H. in a vase, 655 
longiflorum and its varieties, 
826; 1. from Japan, 773; 1. 
giganteum, 717 
monadelphum, 414, 525 
myriophyllum. 112, 537; ni. and 
L. Sargenttc, 48 

nepalense and L. stilphureiiin, 
212 

speciosum, 591 
sulphureum, 671 
testaceum, 468 
tigrinum Fortunei,, 724 
Warleyeuse, 112 
Liliums, 234, 828 
Lily, a new African. 513 
Belladonna, moving the, 558 
bulbs, 142 
Easter, 113, 120 
Easter Bermuda, 142 
Henry's, flowers of, 655 
leaves, spots on, 610 
Peruvian, 676 

the Madonna, on lime, 387. 441 
the Nankeen. 468 
the Orange, 414 
the Rosy Wood, 371 
the Scarborough, 696 
the white Plantain, 531, 567 
the Wood, 321, 356, 366 
tree, Campbell's, 175 
Linum trigynum, 91, 106 
Lion’s Tail, the, 15 
Lime for Lilies, 613 
tree leaves, growths on, 476 
Liurnea canadensis, 339 
Linnet, age of, 334 
Lithospermum prostratum, 410, 
459; p. not flowering. 647, 707 
Loam, turfy, useless, 636 
Lobelia cardinalis, 559; c. and 
fulgens, 783; c. from seed, 
654 

the Cardinal, 549, 567 
Lobelias, 501 
Cardinal, 601 
hardiness of scarlet, 703 
herbaceous, 755 
the Scarlet, 585, 603. 710 
Locust, the new Mexican. 176 
Loganberry with Raspberry 
flavour, 684 

Loganberries, propagating. 584 
Louicera fragrantissima, 17. 220; 
f. in Scottish gardens. 61 
Henryi, 443. 477, 719 
Hildebrandtiana, 736 
hispida, 372 
involuerata, 17 
japoniea, 462 
Maacki, 17 
nitida. 17 

Periclymenum serotina, 725 
pileata, 17 
pyrenaica. 372 
rnpicola, 17 
Standishi, *47 
syringautha. 17 
tatarica, 17 
tragonhylla, 345, 372 
translucens, 17 

Loosestrife, the yellow, by the 
waterside, 471 <*, y 

Loquat in fruit, the. 768 
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Loropetalum chinense, 704 
Lotus Jacobieus, 577 
Luculia gratissima, 2, 728 
Lupins. 211 
in Hyde Park, 211 
Tree, iu Somerset. 459 
Lupinus arboreus, 211 
Nootkamsis, 211 
polyphy llus, 211 
Lycaste Skinneri, 301 
Lychnis chalcedonica. 502 
Lygodium scaudens, 281 
Lysimaohia. clethroides, 739 
Henryi, 111 
r uluaria, 471, 478 
Lysicnitum camtsrhatense. 344 
Lysionotus Warleyensis, 532 
Lyaol, using, 458 


M 

MACARONI a la Paysanne, 108 
a l’ltalienne, 108 
and Anchovy, 610 
cheese, 430 
to boil. 254 

Madwort, the spiny, 410 
Magnolia Campbelli, 120, 175 
conspicua. 186 
Iielavayi, 460. 639 
parviflora, 387 
Magnolias, two pretty. 442 
Maiden-hair, the Canadian, in 
Ayrshire. 513 
Maigre recipes, some, 270 
Maize-meal, how to cook, 94 
Mallow, Monro’s Rock, 407, 451, 
459 

Manure, artificial, application of, 
404; for borders and Rose 
beds, 658; for hardy plants, 
37 4 

for lawn. 612 

for the garden, artificial. 488 
from cattle or horses, 435 
Tonka*, 584, 750 
Manures, artificial, 162 
for potting soils, 444 
Manuring kitchen garden, 491 
Strawberries. 599 
Maple, the Italian, in March. 
186 

Maples in the greenhouse, 
Japanese, 236 

Marguerite failing to bloom, 386 
leaves, injury to, 838 
Marguerites and Fuchsias, 7 
Mariposa Grove, a note from the, 
686 

Marmalade, Quince, 628 
Marrows. 520 
late Custard. 648 
small Vegetable, 258 
Masdecallia Bhuttryana, var. 
Chamberlainiana, 359 
tovarenais, 624 
Masterwort, the, 416 
May-flower, the. 433 
Mazus rugosus, 204, 388 
Meadow, a weeds', 573 
Rue, Delava vs, 423 
Meal-worms, 852 

Mealy-bug on greenhouse plants, 
620 

on Orange-tree. 263 
on Stephanotis, 601 
on Vines, 494 

Meatless dishes, some recipes for, 
66 

Meconopsis sinuata lobata, 783, 
839 

Wallichi, 478, 513 
Medlar jelly, 628 
the, 736 

the Nottingham, 20 
Megasea. 612 
cordifolia. 612 
crassifolia, 612 
ligulata, 612 
Stracheyi, 612 
Melange, a good, 592 
Melianthus major, 630 
Melittis Melisophyllum, 371 
Melon plants cankering, 664 
male and female flowers of, 147 
Melons and Tomatoes with 
Peaches, growing, 309 
cracking, 602 
early, l80 
fertilising, 147 
in a greenhouse. 553 
in brick pits, 277 
treatment of, 277 
Menyanthes trifoliata, 559 
Mesembryauthemums, 154 
in Mr. If anbury's garden, 375 
increasing. 37 

Mezereon in January, the white, 
91 

the scarlet, 213 
winter-flowering, 1 
Mignonette, giant. 298 
in pots. 312 656; growing, 326 
winter culture of, 597 
Mildew. American, in Kent, 834 
on Rose. 196, 243, 583 
Roses and, 300 
Milla biflora in the open, 173 
Millipedes. 220. 306. 418 
Miltonia Candida, 788 
Roezli. 448 

vexillaria. 348, 393, 447 
Mimulus rad leans, 371, 621 
the Cardinal, 113 / ^ 

Mint, 114 


sauce, 328 




Mistletoe, about, 850 
propagating the, 104 
Mitraria coccinea. 445, 496 
Mitre-pod, the Scarlet, 445 
Mocassin-flower, the, at home, 
284 

Mock Orange, a new, 424 
Moltkia petr®a, 441, 477 
Moneywort, Henry’s, 567 
the riverside, 478 
Monkshood, the climbing, 653 
Monstera deliciosa, 762, 821 
Montbretia Star of the Ea9t, 112, 
567 

Montbretias. beautiful, 676 
Moraine, annuals in the, 550 
notes from a miniature, 257 
Morel, the, 222 

Moricandia arvensis, 321; a. in 
Air. IIanbury's garden, 707 
Morina longifolia, 603 
Morisia hypogtea, 232 
Moschosma riparium, 97 
Moss. Carrageen, 846 
in lawn, 74, 512, 636, 765 
Moth, the Vapourer, 78 
the winter, 809 

Moths, the winter and Codlin, 
809, 842 

Mouud planting, 793 
Mulberries, 674 

Mulching Gentiana verna, 764 
Muscari mosehatum. 195 
Musk, 703 
the true, 735 

Mushroom-bed failing, a, 320 
making a, 46 

Mushroom growing for profit, 
648; in meadow, 668 
house, 58, 632 
ketchup, making, 104 
shed, building a, 563 
Mushrooms, a novel way of grow¬ 
ing, 400 
failure of, 680 

for autumn and winter, 527 
growing, 131 
pickling, 104 
Mutisia decurrens, 738 
Myosotis palustris var., 489 
Royal Blue. 267, 317 
sylvatica, 339. 356 
Myosotidium nobile iu pots, 339, 
378 

Myrobalan or Cherry Plum in 
bloom, the, 92 
Myrtle, cutting down, 494 
increasing the, 152 
insects on a, 476 
the Sand. 18 

Myrtus communis, var. taren- 
tina, 677 


N 

NARCISSI in Grass, 822 
planting, 225, 252, 286, 298 
Narcissus Alice Knight, 772 
canariensis, 821 
cyclamineus, 203 
Golden Spur, 195 
Grandee, 217, 250 
J. B. M. Camm, 217 
Johnstoni, 83, 91; J. Queen of 
Spain, 225 

Lady of the Snow, 772 
Loveliness, 772 

minimus, 119, 170; m. in the 
moraine, 197 
Mine. De Graaf, 250, 772 
Mrs. Ernest Crossfleld, 772 
Mrs. G. H. Barr, 772 
Mrs. H. D. Betteridge, 772 
Mrs. Robert Sydenham, 772 
pallidua prsecox, 170 
Peter Barr, 772 

Queen of Spain and Violets in 
a basket, 239 
triandrus alb us, 112 
William Gold ring, 293 
Nature in the garden, 723 
Nectarines and Peaches for west 
wall, 688 
failing, 453 
Neinesia, blue, 567 
Nemesias in autumn, 735 
in pots, 266 

Nephrolcpis exaltata Milesi, 121; 
e muscosa, 37; e. Willmotta?, 
37. 281 
Millsi, 37 
todeaoides, 717 
Nerine flexuosa alba, 806 
Nerines, 704 
new, 718 

Nerium, a double-flowered, 273 
Neriums, 235 

Nertera depressa, 371, 550; d. in 
the open in Devon, 496 
Nicrembergia and an edging of 
Tunica Saxifruga, 723 
filicaulis, 495 
frutescens, 839 

Note from Bettws-y-Coed, a, 736 
from Cornwall, a, 356 
from Co. Down, 1 
from Dorset, 126 
from Gloucester, a, 92 
from Hillbrook Place. 585 
from Missouri, a, 322 
from New York, a, 231 
from Nice, 92, 802 
Notes from a Scottish garden, 
1 129, 545, 709 

rbm Ashbourne, 406 
>m Bettws-y-Coed, 294 


Notes from Lincolnshire, 604 
from Norway, 523 
from Stevenage, 322 
Notospartium Carmichaeliw, 61, 
640; C. in Scotland, 358 
November day in the garden, 
784 

Nurserymen, fraudulent, 692 
Nut croquettes, 66 
cutlets, 52 

Pecan, the, 38, 142, 735 
pie, savoury, 430 
roast, 52 
the Sapucia, 124 
trees, treatment of. 98 
Nuttallia cerasiformis, 185, 307 
Nymph xa Colosse a in open 

water, 483 
James Brydon, 833 


OAK, Holm, the Evergreen or, 
2 

the Cork, 16 
Oatmeal, 328 
Obituary— 

Cocker, William. 168 
Kingsmill, Andrew, 228 
Perry, Amos, 384 
Sydenham, Robert, 494 
Sutton, Martin J., 856 
Odontoglossum crispum, 110, 156, 
333, 434; c., a spotted form of, 
393; c. virginale, 332 
grande. 588 
luteo-purpureum, 268 
ntevium, 269 
Pescatorei, 538 
(Enothera riparia, 703 
Youngi, 460 
CEufs Carmelite, 270 
Old English garden ” twaddle, 
387 

Oleander, brown-scale on, 270 
in pot, 354 
the. 273 

Oleanders in Norway, 514 
in quest of, 478 

Olcaria Forsteri in a Surrey 
garden, 515 
Haasti, 291 

macrodonta at Wakehurst, 445; 

ni., flowering shoot of, 443 
nitida, 757 
stellulata, 441 
Omphalodes verna, 203 
Oncidium ampliatum, 359 
cheirophorum, 690 
concolor, 301 
corynephorum, 833 
incurvum, 808 

macranthum and its allies, 348 
Marshallianuin, 448 
varicosum. 624 

Onion and Potato salad, 344 
dishes, a few more, 344 
plant, the, 717 
sowing and planting, 198 
Onions and Cabbages, planting, 
600 

autumn-sown, 498 
failing, 419 
fungus on, 522, 680 
in pastry, 344 
growing large. 680, 730 
Spanish, a la Julienne, 344 
the cultivation of, 164 
Ononis arragonensis, 371 
Onosma albo-roseum, 442 
Ophrys apifera, 379 
Orange Blossom Tree, the New 
Zealand, 314 

flower, the Mexican, as a hedge, 
137; in small pots, 204 
fungus on Scotch Briers, 277 
leaves, black blight on, 584 
the hardy, 47, 75 

Oranges from Trinidad and 
Cuba, 142 
seedling, 512 

Orange-tree, mealy-bug on, 263 
trees iu Scotland, 82; treatment 
of, 277 

Orchard, an Apple and Cherry, 
361 

house. 42, 198, 226, 288, 362, 434, 
679 

in Kent, a Plum and Cherry, 
323 

on Grass, manuring, 730 
Orchid notes, 110 
nursery, the Langley, 652 
the Cradle, 433 
the Dote, 434 
Orchids, 434 
a seasonable note, 519 
growing. 588 
hybrid, 41 
near London, 355 
two useful, 66 
Orchis apifera, 411 
foliosa, 465 
the Bee. 379, 411 
the Madeira, 465 
Origanum Dictamnus, 513 
Ornithogalum lacteum, 32 
thyrsoides, 820 
Orobus superbus, 424 
vernus, 185 

Orphans, election of, 820 
Orpington cock, death of, 651 


gie 


Orpingtons, buff, 633 
Osier, the Golden, 16 
Osmanthus armatus, 188 


Osmanthus Delavayi. 186 
Osmanthuses in flower, 850 
Osmunda fibre, 269 
regalis at Itcdlcaf, 688 
Osoberry, the, 185, 307 
Osteomeles Schwerin®, 380 
Ostrowskia magnifica, 573; m. in 
Northumberland, 532 
Othonnopsis cheirifolia, 197, 267 
Ourisia, 346 
coccinea, 332, 346 
macrophylla, 346 
Ouvirandra fenestralis, 774 
Owls and field voles, 150 
Oxalis adenophylla ,* 237 
enneaphylla, 321; e, rosea. Ill, 
257, 371 


FACHYSTOMA Thomsonianum, 
760 

Pseonia lutea, 154 
Pmonies, 405 
grafting, 405 
moving, 386 
propagating Tree, 468 
Tree, in a Scottish garden, 371; 
in the greenhouse, 204 
Pseony Esperance, 388 
Tree, La Lorraine, a new, 340 
Palm in the open air iu Wilts, 
405 

Parlour, repotting, 752 
scale on. 782 
unhealthy, 670 
Palms, Ferns and. 574 
going wrong, 326 
hardy, 170 
in small pots, 560 
in the dwelling-house in winter. 
849 

in the open air, 459: in Scot¬ 
land. 138, 170, 185, 204, 210 
in the West of Scotland, 170 
Pampas Crass, early forms of, 
675 

early-flowering, 670 
the Sunningdale, 784 
Pancratium illyricum, 502 
Pancratiums growing, 56 
Pansies and Sweet Williams, 501 
dying. 370 
failing. 486 
Fairy, 406 

Tufted, as carpet plants. 224; 
fungus on, 370; in December, 
840; late propagation of, 755; 
of the fancy type, 572; plant¬ 
ing in spring, 171; seasonable 
notes, 524; seasonable work 
among the, 330; the early 
flowering of the yellow. 297; 
(Viola) v. T. Pansies, 450 
Pansy, a good Tufted, 496 
La Lorraine, 441 
Tufted, A. J. Rowberry, 225; 
cuttings, 113; Jackanapes in 
pewter bowl, 643; Maggie 
Mott. 387; Seagull, 317 
Papaver pilosum, 613 
Paper pots. 85 
Paphinia cristata. 520 
Paroebetus communis, 703, 720. 
822 

Parrot, 455, 528 
dying, 420 

suffering from cramp, 564 
Parrotia persica, 741 
Parsley failing, 100 
Hamburgh, 258 
Parsnip, the Round, 734 
Parsnips cracking, 800 
stewed, 312 
Partridge, 583 

Pasque-flower, the disfigured, 
203 

in Japanese basket, 259 
Passion-flower not blooming, 60 
Paste and conserve, 628 
Pat-6 Ancienne, 270 
Path, garden, weeds on. 584 
Patrinia paluiata, 112 
Paulownia imperialis, 769 
Pavonia Wioti, 222 
Pea, Chick, the, 412 
cookery, 328 
Discovery. 473 
growing, failure of, 762 
Pilot, 435 
Quite Content, 473 
Shamrock, the, 703, 720; in the 
West, the, 822 
The Gladstone, 545 
World's Record, 71 
Peas—an autumn supply, 303 
cooking Chick. 124 
early, 71, 86, 100 
failing, 476. 635 
fungoid disease on. 504 
garden, for succession, 181 
mildewed, 100 
some good late. 762 
sowing Sweet, 60 
spoiling, 538 
Sweet, a self-sown, 397 
Nora Unwin, 405 
seed, purchasing and sowing 
40 

seeds, Californian v. home¬ 
grown, j308 

Peas, Sweet, 296, 339, 373, 450, 721 
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Peas. Sweet, in odd corners, 332 
in pots and boxes, 126 
insect injuring, 206 
notes on varieties, 646 
present condition, 144 
raising, 486 
shading. 416 
Borne impressions, 224 
staking 96 
the best, 39 

the six strongest-growing. 54 
that stand the sun best without 
shading, 68 

too much alike varieties, 76, 96 
under glass in April, 794 
Peach and Nectarine failure, 614; 
trees, budding established, 
706 

buds dropping, 90 
Duchess of Cornwall, 648 
growing, 615 

house, 57, 148: oil stove for, 148 
in cookery, the, 592 
leaf blister. 382 
leaves unhealthy, 584 
Peregrine. 688 
Princess of Wales 554 
Ray maker's. 108 
stones splitting, 392 
tree, pruning a, 114; red-spider 
on. 291; treatment of, 42; un¬ 
healthy. 635 

trees after fruiting, 614, 687; 
red-spider on, 512; splitting, 
668 

Peaches it la Cardinale, 592 
a la Mantenon, 593 
a la Parisienne, 592 
and Nectarines from the Cane, 
good. 158; for west wall, 688 
Apricots, and Nectarines for 
walls, 130 

bordure de mousse aux Peches, 
592 

double-flowered, 138 
failure of. 522 
flavourless, 592 
ill-flavoured, 556 
in bloom in Scotland, 217 
late. 180 

outside, planting, 57 
planting a new house, 679 
ripening (gathering), 350 
rotting, 548 

the double-flowered, 185 
when stoning, treatment of, 526 
Pear Bergamotte d’Esperen, 15 
Beurrg d’Amanlis, 708 
Beurr6 Hardy, 744 
Beurr£ Perran, 42 
Blickling, 48 

bloom, 309; in a Kentish 

orchard. 309 
cracking, 734 
Directeur Hardy, 708 
Emile d’Heyst, 80 
gnat-midge, the. 428 
Josephine de Malines, 4 
Knights' Monarch, 821 
Le Lee tier, 22 
leaf blister-mite, 320, 764 
leaves and blossoms, red 

fungus on. 761 
leaves, injury to, 263 
Ne Plus Meuris, 751, 802 
Nouveau Poiteau, 19 
notes, 824 

orchard, a, at Sittingbourne, 
Kent. 391 

Pitmaston Duchess, 778 
Precoce de Trevoux, 610 
President Barabe, 22, 47 
stocks, 706. 778, 787 
the Sand, 266 
Thompson's. 66 
tree, unhealthy, 453 
trees, 11; in Cornwall, 119, 
oblique cordon, 147; overcrop¬ 
ping young, 11; planting, 459 
training neglected, 74 
Pears, coarse. 137 
cordon, 226 
cracking of, 668 
dropping. 354 
early, 644 
failing to Bet, 392 
flavour in. 852 

from the Cape, William’s, 158 
good-flavoured autumn, 82 
healthful? are. 80, 124 
spotted, 110 

the winter, in Scotland, 2 
Pecans, good, 80 
Pelargonium Ambrosia, 116 
Blue Peter, Ivy-leaved, 308 
Champion, 116 
Coiylcdonia, 235 
failure of, 222 
for bedding, a mauve. 60 
leaves unhealthy. 306 
Mrs. Pollock. 105 
Salmon West Brighton Gem, 378 
Snow Queen, 327 

Pelargoniums and Tufted Pan¬ 
sies — standards, 161 
Cactus-flowered, 363 
Pentstemon heterophyllua, 405, 
477 

humilis, 423 
Mrs. F. Pulford, 113 
Pentapterygium serpens, 266, 293 
Pepper-bush, the Sweet. 570 
Perennials from seed, hardy. 558 
increasing the stock of, 590 
v. bedding plants, 755 
l 1 orgola at Great Hullingbury 
Hall, portion ofrW 5 
Pergolas, rotten, " ' 
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Peristeria elata, 434 
Periwinkle not flowering. 287 
P erne tty a in a vase, 37 
mucronata, 725 
Pernettyas for the house, 37 
Perovskta atriplicifolia, 532, 515, 
646. 669 
Pests, 620 

Petteria ramentacea, 380 
Phacelias, 186 
Phaius, 156 

Philadelphia Bouquet Blanc, 6 
Lemoinei erectus. 479; L. vir- 
ginalis, ft nicer shoot of, 551 
microphyllus, 479 
milky way, 444 
Norma, 424 

purpureo-maculatua, 459 
V’oie Lac tee, 6 
Phlebodium aureum, 6 
sporadocarpum, 6 
Phlomis. 711 
armeniaca, 711 
cashmeriana. 711 
fruticosa, 711, 713 
Hcrbu-venti, 711, 712 
lunarifolia, 711 
Sarnia. 469, 711 
tuberosa, 711 
viscosa, 711 
Phlox Arendsi. 113 
diseased. 668 
Douglasi, 341 
Drummondi, 171 
Frau Ant. Buchner, 755 
frondosa, 646 
Ling field Gem, 753 
Mrs. E. H. Jenkins, 550 
reptans, 307 
Rijnstroom, 113 
Sheriff Ivory, 585 
Phloxes, 524 
alpine, 303 
herbaceous, 753 
late blooming, 739, 791 
perennial. 68 
white. 415 

the herbaceous, 466 
Phormium tenax, 31; t. in Scot¬ 
land. 4 

rhujopsis stylosa. 257. 317 
Phygelius rapensis, 513, 591 
Phyllocactus Coopermanni, 116 
Physalis Alkekengi, 15 
edulis, 90. 108 
Physianthus albeus, 783 
Picea sitchensis, 357 
Pie, savoury, 52 
Pieris furmosa, plant of, 427; 

flowering branch, 425 
Pigeon squab, 820 
Pimpernel, the blue. 621 
Pine, maritime, the, 49 
Monterey, the, 705 
Norfolk Island, 782 
the Swiss Stone, 139 
training a Stone, 176 
Pines. 350. 526 
Pink, a bright, 387 
a pretty, 442 
Betonica, 513 
Knapp's, 237 

Salmon, double Mule. 729 
the fringed, 477 
the Granite. 471 
the Maiden. 521; in rock 
garden steps. 614 
the sand-heap, 495 
Pinks, 416 
good, 476 

in the garden, 210 
white. 387, 441, 477 
Pinna Cembra. 139 
Coulteri, 567 
parviflora, 850 
Pinaster, 49 
Thunbergi, 34 

Pipes, painting hot-water, 248 
Pittosporum eugenioides. 314 
Plagianthus Lyalli, 6, 495, 677 
Plane-tree, beware of the, 220 
the noxious, 256 

Planes. London's, affected by 
disease. 690 

Plans of gardens, making. 366 
Plant, alpine, novelties in 1912, 
111 

breeding, 347 
for naming. 548 
names spelling, 355 
novelties of 1912, some herba¬ 
ceous. 112 

salad, a useful winter, 38 
wall, a good, 783 
Plantaito Lily, a lato-flowering, 
784 

Planting a bed, 125 
a steep bank, 23 , 

an orchard, 599 
flagstone paths, 750 
the evils of mixed, 606 
Plants, a catalogue of alpine and 
hardy, 202 

after treatment of forced, 234 
alpine, for lawn beds, 707 
are hardy - flowering plants 
superseding bedding? 500 
before final potting, treatment 
of, 376 

Canadian mountain, 433 
cutting down alpine, 647 
dot. 224 

dry weather. 568 
early spring-flowering green¬ 
house. 282 
encroaching. 332 
examining bulbous and tuber- 
. -> ous-rooted, 68 


Plants flowering in Warley Puv*e 
Gardens, December 1st, 1913, 
830 

for border, 792 

for British Columbia, packing. 
152 

for cut flowers. 600 
for forcing, hardy, 641 
for greenhouse, 370 
for herbaceous border, 136 
for narrow border. 738 
for north bonier, i67 
for peaty soil on rockwork, 451 
for rooms in winter, 21 
for rough brick wall, 773 
for spring blooming, 630 
for windows all the year round. 
109 

for winter - flowering, soft- 
wooded, 394 
from cuttings, 141 
growing under Yews, 516 
hardy, 635; for spring bloom¬ 
ing. 794 

Ice, in Sussex, 375 
iu bloom at Farningham IT ill 
on December 29tli, 1912. 61 
in December, grey and silver¬ 
leaved. 841 

in flower in Essex, wild, 47 
in the greenhouse, berried, 844 
Jewel. 37 

newly-imported, 465 

not ordered, 767, 602, 822, 839 

pot-bound, 212 

room, 470; in winter, 109 

scale on, 718 

sediment on leaves of green¬ 
house, 14 
six foliage, 230 

some Canadian mountain, 387 
Boot-water for, 734 
specimen, 138 

staking. 840; and tying hardy. 
396 

standard, flowering, 223 
stove and greenhouse, certifi¬ 
cated in 1912, 115 
summer bedding. 161 
the best hardy, 589 
the treatment of climbing, 16 
to grow under Beeches, 552 
Torquay, sub-tropical, at, 95 
under greenhouse stage, 338 
watering, 36 
waterside. 800 
window, 622 

winter-flowering, 522 
Platycerium alcicorne, 315 
grande, 315, 625 
stemmaria, 315 
Wallichi, 315, 316 
Platyceriums, 315 
Plectranthus crassus. 128, 254 
Pleiones or Indian Crocuses and 
their cultivation, 609 
Plombieres des Oranges. 270 
Plum, Coe’s Golden Drop, 526 
crop. the. 280. 300 
Early Favourite, 648 
Heine Claude Conducta, 592 
Heine Claude de Bavay, 814 
Rivers’ Early Prolific, 554 
tree, an old, 665; grafting a, 
130; silver-leaf on, 310, 404 
trees, treatment of, 19 
Washington, 670 
Plumbago not flowering, 642 
rosea, 8 

Plums as cordons, 288 
Early Favourite and Early Pro¬ 
lific. 730 

failing to ripen, 599 
for south wall. 679 
“ Pocket ” or " Bladder,” 435 
port wine, 158 
Podophyllum peltatum, 405 
Poinsettias, 801 
Polenta, to make, 254 
Polyanthus, 316 
Polyanthuses and birds, 217 
and the dry weather, 669 
and the mild winter, 31 
Polygonum, climbing, and Clema¬ 
tis on wall, 657 
compactum, 686 
sphserostachyum. 751 
the climbing, 567 
Polypodium aureum. 533 
glaurum, 533; g. Hilli, 37 
irioides pendulum grandiceps, 
111 

Mandaianum, 37, 429, 534; M., 
frond of, 155 

Mayi. 533; M. cristatum, 533 
Bcbneideri. 534 
Vidgeni, 38 

Polypodiums glaucous-leaved, 533 
Polypody the Golden, 6 
Pomelo or "Grape Fruit," 293 
Pond, clearing water in. 455 
making a cemented, water¬ 
tight. 647 

weed and copper sulphate, 386 
weeds in, 440, 458 
Pool in the rock-garden at Del- 
vernr, 843 

Pools in the rock garden, 841 
small, 638; garden. 10 
Poppies, Iceland, 695, 724 
field, in the house, 623 
Oriental, 332 

Poppy, the Californian Tree, 703 
Populus alba Ricbardi. 6 


Potage a la Creole. 556 
midinette, 270, 772 
Potato Balmoral Castle, 288 
Champion Blue. 222 
crop and the disease, the late. 
815 

disease, 527 
eyes, 292 

Factor, planting, 227 
failing to grow, 584 
flowers colour of, 476 
scab, 652 

sets, selecting and harvesting, 
679 

Skerry Blue, 158 
stocks, changing. 28 
the Laugworthy, 846 
White Elephant, 38 
Potatoes, 731 
diseased, 620 
early, 435 

en casserole, baked. 344 
flavour iu. 4. 22 
for exhibition. 652 
from Co. Down, two, 124 
good early. 58 
in pots, 131 
in season, 38 
over-manured. 222 
planting. 258 
spraying, 400 
sproutiug early. 42 
starting. 58 
storing, 745 

to Argentina, sending, 632 
to hake, 828 
wart-disease in. 566 
Potent ilia argyrophylla. 441 
repens plena, 707 
Valderia. 203 
verna, 325 
Willmottw*. 821 
Poultry dying, 509 
farm, a Sussex, 796 
freedom versus confinement, 491 
hatching preparations, 87 
in the garden, 351 
keeper, the town, 12 
mating the breeding stock, 101 
natural incubation, 150 
n<jxt winter's, 199 
post mortems, 181, 455, 509, 564, 

! 583, 633, 651, 683, 763, 797, 820, 

852 

private custom, 528 
some causes of disease, 583 
some chicken notes, 509 
some mistakes in feeding. 133 
strain and its importance, 289 
summer feeding. 454 
the best time to start. 633 
the feather-eating vice, 400 
the importance of small things, 
260 

the moulting period. 420 
the present management of 
breeding, 317 

three seasonable notes, 384 
yard, economy in the, 43 
Pratia arenaria, 513 
Primrose, an Indian, 249 
Jack-in-the-Green. 167 
the Megasea-leaved, 3 
Primroses, blue, 210, 231, 307 
bunch. 721 
in bloom. 75 

I Primula, a new Chinese, 209 
amcena altaica. 178 
Beesiana, 324 
Bully ana, 324, 325, 373 
eapitata. 123 
ciliata in a pan. 287 
Cockburniana, 324, 339, 387, 719 
deflexa, 833 

denticulata, 105; d. var. cash- 
miriana, 267 
erosa, 265 
farinosa alba. 47 
floribunda at home, 496 
Forresti, 324 

K * icescens, 207 

etica and its varieties, 267 
japonica, 324 
Juliic, 112, 324, 327 
kewensis, 230; k. in bloom in 
October, 686 
Kunthiana, 112. 324 
La Lorraine 294 
Lichiangensis. 9, 177. 324 
Littoniana. 324 

malaroides, 263. 577, 672, 767; 
m. (lamping, 840; m. dropping 
its blooms, 137; in. in the open 
| In Scotland, 637; m. plena, 105 
Maximowiczi. 325 
megaseaefolia, 325 
muscarioides, 685 
nivalis of gardens, 761 
1 obconica, 265 
pinnatifida. 249 
pseudo-malacoides. 265 
ptibescens alba, 237 
pulverulenta, 325; p. Mrs. Ber¬ 
keley, 442; /). Mrs. Berkeley, 
a group of, 501; p., part of a 
group of. 415 
Purdomi, 209 
Heidi, 267 
rosea, 325 

Sieboldi, 218; B. Magenta 
Queen. 332; H. varieties in the 
o?>en, 371 
stellata, 326 


. ___ _ vaecinifolia, 768 

Porches and walls, climber-clad, i Veitchi, 124, 325 

107 (1 Pruning fruit-trees. 41, 730 

Porridge. Corn-meal, 328 1 notes, 824 

or “ mush,” 94 summer, 471 
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P run tin ncida, var. semperflorens, 
389 

cerasifera. 92 
Davidiana, 75 
japonica. 313; j. fl.-pl., 187 
Miaueiiana. $ 

PailuB. 279 
pendula, 153, 407 
persica. 185 

PiBsanli, 105; P.. early flower¬ 
ing of, 137; P. Moseri fl.-pl.. 6 
serotina. 138 
lomentosa. 92 
Psychotria jasminiflora, 344 
Pteris Parkeri, 38 
Pudding-. Corn, 94 
Lentil meringue, 430 
Queen's. 52 
unftred Plum, 52 
Pullet. 633, 731 
white Wyandotte. 181 
Pumpkin and Squash culture and 
cookery. 740 
cooked and strained, 740 
marmalade. 740 
pie. 740 
preserve, 740 
Pumpkins or Squashes, 644 
Pi»r6e. Haricot. 238 
Purslane winter and summer, 254 
Pu.va ehilensis at Cambridge, 356 
Pyrethrum Queen Mary, 113 
Tehihatchewi, 145 
Pyrethrums, 849 
dividing, 776: double, 512 
big plants—flowers poor, 677 
single, 839 

Pyrus floribunda, 250 
japonica. 839 
Maulei, 231. 294 
sinensis, 266 
spectabilis, 280 
Veitc.hiana, 6 


QUERCUS Ilex. 2 
Mirbecki, 34 
Queries, two, 54 » 

Quince as an ornamental tree, 
the. 804 

marmalade, 628 
the White Japan. 186 
Quinces and Medlars, 628 


BABBIT, Angora, 633 
Rabbits injuring fruit-trees, 118 
Radish crop, forwarding an 
early, 131 
Radishes, 418 
Winter. 580 

Ramblers and stragglers, 595 
Kamondia pyrenaica in the rock 
garden. 123 
serbica, 477 

Rampion Micheli's, 415 
Ranunculus nyssanus, 406 
Raspberries, autumu treatment 
of. 552 
failing, 679 
on north borders. 688 
whole, to preserve, 574 
Raspberry, a good late. 615 
canes dying, 114; failing, 434; 

gross, 765; treatment of, 554 
culture, 489 
fool. 574 

for preserving, a good, 544 

fritters, 574 

in jelly, 574 

jelly, an excellent, 592 

paste, 574 

planting. 508 

recipes, 574 

salad, 574 

water, 574 

Rat poison, wasps and. 642. 

Rats destroying shrubs, 379 
Haynes Park, a visit to, 116 
Recipes, tireless cooker, 328, 344 
for Lent, 124 
from Italy, 610 
some Italian, 254 
Spaghetti, 142 

Red fungus on Pear-leaves and 
blossoms, 761 

Red Hot Poker, transplanting, 
635 

Red-spider, 480; and thrips on 
Vine and Peach leaves, 750 
destruction of, 465 
on Cucumbers. 87 
on Cucumber leaves, 635 
on Peach-tree, 291, 512 
on Roses, thrips and, 583. 
on Vine leaves. 548 
on Vines, 566 
Rrdlcaf. Kent, 693 
Rehmannia kewensis, 218 
Renanthera imsohootiana, 465 
Rest Harrow, the round-leaved, 
387 

Rheum Alexandra, 431 
Rhodanthes in pots, 280 
Rhododendron afghanicum. 9 
antliopogon. 9 
August inei. 356 
campylocarpum, 357 
Catawbieuse, 407 
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Rhododendron ehrysanthum, 9 
ciliatum, 10 
oinnabarinum, 61 
Clorinda. 116 
Corn tibia, 6 
Cynthia. 16 

dahuricum, 139, 185, 231 
dauricum, 9 
decorum, 513 

Falconeri, 118; F., truss of 

bloom of. 65 
ferrugineum. 9 

flowers rut from a plant in 
bloom in January, 138 
Jormosum, sun. R. Gibsoni, 
157 

Fosterianum. 232 
from Cornwall, 75 
glaucum, 10 

Glory of Littlcworth, 785 
Halense, 10 
Harroviannm, 330 
hirsutum, 9 
intricatum. 9. 653 
Jacksoni, 307 
Ka?mpferi, 322 
kamtsehatienm. 9 
Little Beauty, 62 
lepidotum. 9 

multiflorum compactum, 523 
myrtifolium, 9 

Nobleanum album, in Edin¬ 
burgh, 91; N. in bloom, 32 
pra'cox, 76; p. for the house, 
109; p. in case, 109 
parvifoliuiu. 9 
racemosum. 10 
rhombicum, 312 
Rosa Mundi, 678 
Souliei. 356, 802 
Victorianum, 186, 311 
Rhododendrons, 90 
at the Horticultural Hall, 352 
blooming in October, 669 
cutting down, 256 
dwarf. 823; for the rock garden, 
9 

early-flowering, 170 
Himalayan. 65 
in bloom. 821 
in Cornwall, 170 
in Holland, grafting, 279 
on own roots, 15 
poor colour, 356 
pruning, 320 
seed pods on, 426 
some early-flowering, 75 
two notable, 321 
two striking, 280 
Rhodostachys Andina. 116 
Rhubarb wearing out, 89 
Rhus cotinoides, 662 
Cotinus, 514 
typhina, 18 
venenata. 154 
Ribes attreum, 266 
Gordonianum. 232 
laurifolium, 6 
sanguineum, fl.-pl., 256 
sanguineum, car. splendens, 
363 

speciostim. 18 
Rice u la crepie. 610 
and Fig sauce, 610 
boiled, 828 
fritters. 610 

in Tomatoes, cold curried, 66 
pudding ii la Heine, 610 
stuffed Tomatoes with, 66 
some ways of preparing. 610 
unpolished, 208 
Richardia Elliottiana, 343 
Mrs. Roosevelt, 701 
Pentlandi, 282 
Risotto k la Milanese, 254 
Rivina humilis. 236 
Robinia Kelseyi, 388 
neo-mexicana. 176 
Rock and water gardens at 
Drynham. Weybridge. 503 
Rock Cress, 99; the Aubrietia- 
like, 178 

Rock garden, a lawn, 664; at 
Brockhurst Church, Stretton, 
Salop, 561, 563 
a view of Dulwich, 267 
at Delveme, pool in the, 843 
at Drynham, view of, 507 
at BivcrhiU, in the. 773. 775 
Brockhurst, East Grinstead, 
364, 365 

making, stupid. 356 
part of bold, 687 
plants, a few good seasonable, 
372 

pools in the, 841 
soil for, 354, 729 
variegation in the, 232 
water in, 177 

Rock gardens for summer 
furnishing, 341 

Rock plants and dwarf shrubs, 
184 

Rocket. Double Yellow, the. 387 
Rockfoil, a silvery, 249 
(■lark's native, 249 
Clibran’s Mossy. 294 
Rockfoils. the Red, 265 
Rockwork groups at the Horti¬ 
cultural llall, 170 
Rodgersia. 829 
teseulifolia, 829 
pinnata. 829 
podophylla. 67, 431, 829 
sambucifolfa. 829 
tabularis in Miss Willmott’s 
garden, 829 
i$uezia secunda, 760 


Rogiera gratissima, 8 
Romneya Coulteri, 105, 137, 703, 
751; C., a fine. 513; C-. and R. 
trichocalyx, 32, 74; C. in the 
mired border, 3 
failing, 440 

the, as a mixed border plant, 
3 

trichocalyx. 571 
Romulea pylia, 450 
ltondeletia amu?na. 204 
gratissima. 8 
Rondeletias, 231 
Roof climbers, 8 

Root-pruning, 41, 91. 119; delu¬ 
sion, the, 70 
Rope, rot-proof. 636 
Rosa alpina, 660 
foliolosa, 728 

Hugonis, floicering shoot of, 
417. 659 
indica, 659 
lutea, 659 
inacrophylla. 660 
microphylla, 659 
mosclmta, 659 
Moyesi in Scotland, 685 
nitida. 740 

poly ant ha floribunda, 759 
pom if era. 659 
rugosa, 463, 659 
sericea, 659 
Souliei. 659 

Roseola cautilioides, 495 
Rose, an American Pillar, 495 
Alberic Barbier, 808; treatment 
of. 34 

Alexandra Zarifi, 727 
American Pillar, 727 
Anemone, single, 1 
A nemonc, Vine and, 575 
Apple, the. 659 
Austrian Brier. 659 
Beauts de Lyon. 464, 517 
bed, making a. 463 
beds and winter manuring, 47 
beds, manuring, 69 / 

Bessie Brown. 429, 576; in 

America, 685 

Blairi No. 2, pruning. 207 
Bourbon, 69 
British Queen, 517 
budding a standard. 500 
building. hints on. 417 
Captain Hayward. 606 
Carmine Pillar, 727 
Christmas, 15; in nature, the. 
839 

Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, 418 
Conrad F. Meyer, 375, 660; prun¬ 
ing. 684 

Cramoise Superieure, 485, 499, 
561 

delusion, the Rambler, 621 
Dorothy Perkins failing. 56; in 
September, 654; late blooming 
of. 727 
Excelsa, 517 
failing, 247 
Flora, climbing, 79 
Fortune’s Yellow. 518 
Frau Karl Drtischki, 606 
Frau Lilia Rautenstrauch, 24 
George Dickson, 446 
garden a good, 517; February 
in the. 122; forming a, 34 
Gardenia, 441 
General Jacqueminot, 606 
George Dickson. 517 
Gloire de Chedaue Guinoisseau. 
606 

fledges, 300 
Hugh Dickson, 606 
in bad condition, 440 
Irish Beauty, 727 
Irish Elegance. 550, 624, 727 
Irish Glory, 727 
J. B. Clark, 540 
Juliet, 418; in Ayrshire, 540 
Lady Barham, 517 
Lady Gay in America, 387; not 
blooming. 300 
Lady Hillingdon, 371 
Lady Pirrie. 517 

Lady Roberts in Sir Henry 
Yorke’s garden, 485 
La Tosca. 24 

leaves, black-spot in. 370, 399; 

curling, 446: injured, 500, 561; 
unhealthy, 820 
Le Progr^s, 24 
L’ldeal, 418 

Louise Catherine Breslau, 596 
Lyon, 24 

Marquise de Sinetv. 446 
Marshal Niel, 7i7, 770: buds 
not opening, 338; notes on the, 
79; not opening, 243; pruning, 
430 

Melanie Sonoert. 24 

Miss Alice Rothschild, 446 

Mine. Abel Chatenay. 464 

Mme. Alfred Carriere, 606 

Mme. Constant Soupert, 518 

Mme. Maurice de Luze, 518 

Mine. P. Euler, 24 

mildew on. 583 

Morgenrot, 727 

Mrs. A. Treseder, 513 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, 112, 624 

Mrs. John Laing, 606 

Mrs. Joseph II. Welch. 518 

Mrs. R. G. Hharman-Crawford, 


Rose Ophelia, 517 
Phansacr, 499 
planted out v. not, 596 
Prairie, the, 660 
Princess Mane Mcrtchersky, 
517 

pruning. 140, 178 
lleve d’Or, 356, 540; over porch, 
463 

sawfly. the, 482 
seed. 34 

Bheilagh Wilson, 727 
Simplicity, 539, 727 
Sinica Anemone in a Surrey 
garden, 79 

single. Irish Brightness, 727 
Society National. 623 
some showy species of. 659 
Rolfaterre failing, 268 
sport, a, 372 
sports climbing, 660 
St. Helena, 605 

Tea, Bessie Brown, Hybrid, 606 

The Bride. 399 

the Guelder, in fruit, 585 

the Japanese. 463, 659 

the Lyon, 659 

the perfect, 585 

the prospects of autumn. 500 

the Scotch, 659 

trees, replanting old. 770 

Ulrich Brunner, 606 

Una, 446 

White Maman Cochet, 719 
White Marsh, 495 
Zephirin Drouhin. 446 
Roses and Clematis on Oak- 
fence, 641 

and hardy plants for autumn, 
613 

and mildew, 300 
blind. 518 
budding. 429 

Christmas, 374, 847; diseased. 
651; failing, 126, 286; in Ire¬ 
land, 822; protecting, 105 
climbing, beautiful combina¬ 
tions in, 576; in Scotland, 170; 
variegated rubbish and. 307 
colour in, 561 
dying, 540 

earthing up tender, 808 
effective, 446 

failing, 4F5. 641; Rambler. 540 
feeding, 404 
for a dinner-table. 596 
for arch, crimson, 446 
for exposed position, 90 
for garden decoration, 576 
for heavy soils, 624 
for house wall, 678 
for top of bank, 69 
for winter and summer, 816 
grown as maidens, 808 
in the Midlands, November, 
821 

out-of-date. 637 

planting of stocks for budding. 
808 

pruning exhibition, 808 
seasonable notes, October, 678 
for wall, 178, 300. 697, 750 
good exhibition. 764 
Hybrid Perpetual. 605 
in Co. Waterford. 495 
in greenhouse, failure of, 561 
in November in Scotland. 735 
in pots, 243; dwarf Polyant ha, 
327; Hybrid Perpetual, 485; 
treatment of, 34 
in South-west Scotland, 154; in 
October, 720 

i in suburban gardens, 56 

in the North-west of Ireland, 
576 

increasing own-root, 207 
manuring, 54 
mildew on, 196, 243 
my first, 268 
not opening. 338, 354 
notes on, 517 
October notes. 708 
old-fashioned. 418 
on concrete wall, training, 386 
planted out v. pots, 596 
planting, 566, 696. 740, 759; 

among, 635 

pruning. 140. 196, 225; Rambler. 
548 

Rambler, in Scotland. 218 
seasonable notes, 327, 398, 576, 
740; for January, 54; on pot, 
i 708 

single, 727 
some early, 231 
some July hints, 445 

some of the darkest-coloured, 

770 

some trustworthy 24 
some unreliable, 140 
Sun. the smaller. 460 
Tea dying out, 423 
thrips and red-spider on, 583 
to open, failure of, 417 
treatment of. 25; pot, 539 
I twenty good Tea, 696 
unhealthy, 494 

variegated rubbish and climb¬ 
ing. 279 

with Cyllin soft soap, spraying, 
583 

with green centres. 422 
| Rubber-tree, the hardy, 78 
Rubbish-heap, the, 852 

Rubus^deltrliiisiiS, 185. 389. 441 


606 

Muriel Jamieson, 727 
Niphetos, 225. 697 
notes, seasonable, 196 


spectabilis, 265 


Oberhofgartner Terks, 446 Rudbcckia purpurea, 669 
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Runners, Scarlet, 333 
Ruseiis racemosus, 47, 570 
Russets, Canadian, 94 
Rust on Grapes, 275, 530 


s 

SACCHARINE in jam making, 

192 222 

Sage, Jerusalem, the Shrubby, 
713 

the Azure, 585 
Sages, Jerusalem, 711 
Saintpaulia ionantha, 846 
Salad, a kagmag, 360 
a winter, 772; and early spring, 
834 

Beetroot and Potato. 284 
Celeriac and Endive, 284 
Cucumber, 556 
plant a good winter, 208 
plants, hardy, 312 
Red Cabbage. 174 
season, the 284 
Tomato. 284 
uncooked fruit. 556 
Salade de Concombres, 556 
Hortensia, 656 

Salads and their dressing, the re¬ 
freshing, 238 
green Celery as, 94 
wrong, 142 

Sale, Coombe Wood. 586 
Salix eaprea, 18 
magniflea. 802 
vitellina, 16 
Salsafy, 22, 238 
a la creme, 238 
baked 238 
cream soup, 238 
fritters, 238, 312 
sowing late, 383 
stewed, 238 
with cheese, 238 
Salt in food, 394 
Salvia, a promising, 626 
Bethelli, 685 
glutinosa, 69 

patens, 529, 813; p., keeping, 717 
Pride of Zurich, 603, 621 
rutilans, 720 

splemlens, 70; s.. growing, 184 
turkestaniea, 478 
uliginosa, 626 
Salvias, 794 
late, 92 

Sambucus racemosa, 751 
Samphire, 846 

Sanguinaria canadensis, 265. 294, 
450 

Saponaria ocymoides growing on 
rockwork, 841 

Satin-flower, the Spring. 138 
Savoury Nut pie, 430 
Savoys, 580 
late kinds, 254 
Saw-fly, the hedge. 156 
the Larch, 543 
Saxifraga aizoides, 387 
Burserlana Gloria, 137; B. 
major, 231; B., var. Gloria, 
177 

circienta, 267 
Comet, 112 
coriophylla 249 
Cotyledon, 541, 
landica, 707 
C. pyrarnidalia 
garden, 163 
Cymbalaria. 197 

Elizabethae, 54. 178 , 

Fergusoni and S. Guildford 
Seedling. 207 
Fortunei, 735 
Frederici Augusti, 761 
L. C. Godsefl. 237 
longifolia from seed, raising, 
504 

marginata, 203 
orbicularis 167 
Petraschi, 267 
pyramidal is. 338 
Wallaoei. 341 
Saxifrage conference, 404 
Saxifrages. 410 
broad-leaved, 612 
Mossy, 9. 347 
Mr. Boyd’s, 257 
Scab. Apple and Pear. 20 
Scabiosa caucasica, 821 
Scabious, German, 567 
the Caucasian, 442 
Scale on Palm. 782 
on plants, 718 
on Vines, 216 
Schizanthus, 608 
as a room plant, the, 377 
culture, 377 
failing, 794 
growing. 215 

Schoolboys and fruit, 114 
Scilla bifolia prrecox, 170; b. 
ruberrima, 91 
longibracteata, 717 
the Italian, 204 
verna. 250. 279. 293 
Scillas, plant more, 559 
Scolopendriura vulgare, 38; v. 

crispum, 156 
Scorzonera, 238 . 

Scutellaria mocciniaua, 307. 340 
Seakale, 214, 498 
culture, 338 

en casserole, savoury^344 
fried, 38 

Digitized b; * 


567; C. ice- 
in the rock 


Seakale roots, feeding, 680 
the forcing of. 180 
treatment, 404 
Sednm asiaticum, 504 
coeruleurn, 197 
Lydium, 124 
middendorflanum. 531 
pilosum, 502, 561, 585 
Siebohli, 2 

Seed list, the old, 280 # 

order, a century-old, 245 
testing stations, report of the 
Parliamentary Committee on, 
530 

Seeds and weeds, 388, 825 
from Fiji 202 
poor results, 397 
soil for, 54 
sowing, 812 
too soon, sowing, 223 
Sempervivnm araclinoideum, 483 
arenarium, 483 
californicum, 483 
Funcki, 483 
mettenianum, 483 
roegnerianum, 483 
triste, 483 
Verloti, 483 
Sempervivums, 483 
and Saxifrages for dry wall, 
541 

Senecio abrotanifolius, 423 
grandifolius, 806 
Grayi in Miss Willmott's 
garden, 661 
Petasites, 76 
scandens, 343 
Senecios, the, 343 
September—season of mist and 
mellow fruitfulness, 710 
Shortia galacifolia, 341 
uniflora grandiflora, 364 
Show, R.H.S., Chelsea. 182 
Shrub, a useful old border. 586 
destroyers, some, 106, 137 
for screen, 65 
society, a hardy, 372 
Shrubberies, 804 

Shrubs, a fine exhibit of forced, 
127 

a sleep bank planted with 
hardy flowering, 23 
and plants for chalky soil, 569 
flowering, for border, 14 
for a wall, 108 
for bank, 152 
for bed, 256 
for forcing, hardy, 629 
for hedges, flowering, 170, 204 
for the greenhouse, flowering, 

for tubs, 136 

hardy, from cuttings, 425; in 
the greenhouse, 97 
injury to. 47 
rats destroying, 379 
some rare, 380 
under trees, 107; dwarf, 640 
yellow-flowered. 16 
Sidalcea Rosy Gem. 813 
Silene Asterias, 407 
Fortunei. 585 
Hookeri. 112 
laciniata Purpuai, 603 
Silver leaf on Peach-tree, 263 
on Plum-tree, 404 
Sirex juvencus. 594 
Sisyrinchum grandiflorum, 138 
Size or grace. 653, 704, 768 
Skeleton leaves, making, 636 
Skimmias in the house, 203 
Slug killer, Hudson’s dry soap as, 
834 

pest, the. 758, 834 
Slugs. 379, 418 
and snails. 342 
destroying, 794 
in the garden. 118. 729 
the best remedy against. 464 
the plague of, 302, 392 
trapping, 834 

Small-holding? What is a. 717 
Smilax aspera, 84 
for winter use. 188 
Snake's-head in the Grass. 307 
the, 306 

Snapdragon, a malformed. 646 
the heart-leaved, 433 
Snow Glories in turf, 185, 217 
Snowdrops, 15 
in Scotland, early, 47 
the bolder-growing, 193 
yellow, 161 

Snowflake in March, the summer, 
153 

the vetyial. 126 

Snowstorm, the effects of a. 48 
Societies— 

Horticultural Benefit and Pro¬ 
vident. The United. 304 
National Carnation Show, 492 
National Chrysanthemum, 622; 

Floral Committee. 562 
National Rose, 456; Spring 
Show. 304 

National Sweet Pea, 492, 649, 
734 

North of England Horticul¬ 
tural. 90 

Perpetual Flowering Carnation, 
458, 837 

Royal Horticultural. 43, 71. 101, 
133. 165. 199. 227. 260, 290, 318, 

334, 351, 367. 401. 436, 455, 474, 

510, 546. 680. 616. 648, 666. 680, 

689, 712, 746. 778, 788, 816; 
meetings, pictures at the, 681 


gle 


Soil for Orchids and its prepara¬ 
tion, 788 

for rock garden, 354 
improving clay, 370 
lightening a heavy, 440 
potting, 530 

stirring the surface, 589 
Soils, improving heavy clay, 658 
Solatium Wendlandi, 598; W., 

dwarf plants of, 138; IF. in a 
pot, 116 

capsicastrum, 728 
crispum iu a Wiltshire garden, 
390; c. violaceum, 423 
Solidago Virgaurea prostrata, 
685, 735 

Solomon’s Seal as a pot plant, 
97 

caterpillars destroying, 452 
the. 271 

Soot in the garden, 400 
the virtue of. 409 
water, 404; for plants, 734 
Sophora japoniea, 639 
Sophro-LivUa Phroso, 689 
Sophronitis grand iflora, 519 
Sorbaria arborea, 697 
Sorrel, 108 
large Belleville. 289 
Soup. Austrian. 52 
Barley, 430, 772 
Cauliflower, 772 
Celery. 772 
Chestnut, 772 
cream of Greeu Pea, 828 
how not to eat, 360 
Lentil, 430, 772 
Tomato, 772 
vegetable, 66, 430, 772 
white, 772 

Soups from the garden, 772 
Spaghetti au gratin, 142 
cheese, 142 
with Tomatoes, 142 
with truffles, 142 
Sparaxis pulcherrima, 495 
seedlings, 488 

Sparmaunia africana failing to 
open, 30 
Sparrows, 367 
destroying. 566 
Spartium junceum, 424, 426 
Speedwells, New Zealand. 17 
Sphreralcea Monroana, 451. 459 
Spinach, 258, 453 
crop, an earlv, 226 
winter, 12, 545 
Spindle-tree, the, 661 
Spiderwort, the, 451 
Spiraea, a fine shrubby, 513 
Aitchisoni, 757 
arguta, 188 
ariaefolia, 381 

canescens not blooming, 443 
fllipendula grandiflora. 695 
Henryi, 459 
leaves curling up, 277 
salicifolia. 462 
Wilsoni, 850 

Spiraeas under glass, shrubby, 212 
Sports, the reversion of. 727 
Spraying solution, caustic, 78 
Spring flowers in a Kirkcud¬ 
bright garden, 106 
Spruce, the Sitka, part of a group 
of, 357 

St. John's Wort, the Chinese, 621 
Stachys (Betonica) alba. 513 
grandiflora, 441 
tuberifera, 116 
Stachyurue prajeox, 92 
Stnnhopea insign is, 833 
Stanhopeas. growing, 689 
Star-flower, the Spring, 218 
Starwort, 621 

Statice and Chelone not flower¬ 
ing, 559 

and Pentstemon not flowering. 
724 

Statice latifolia, 813 
minuta, 664 
profusa, 370 

Stephanotis, treatment of, 116 
unhealthy, 277 

Steps in the rock garden. Brock- 
hurst, 364 

Sternbergia lutea not flowering, 
782, 802 

macrantha, 502 
Stew, Barley, 430 
Stock, our beautiful native, 321 
Stocks, intermediate, 416, 505 
single, 513 
the second year, 502 
Stone pathway with rock plants, 
795 

Stonecrop, Douglas's, 441 
the Japanese, 2 
Stove, 378, 608, 656 
berry-bearing plants in, 806 
repotting, 141 

Strawberries, 299, 448, 490, 526 
alpine, 578; and varieties, 164 
and cookery, 412 
and Strawberry layering, 453 
blooming unseasonably, 839 
failing, 70 
failure of, 434 
forced, 367 
forcing, 11 
for forcing, 508, 553 
growing, 472 
in cold-frames, 391 
in cold greenhouse. 814 
late, 599; forcing, 275; on north 
borders, 599 
layering, 544 
manuring, 599 


Strawberries, planting, 226, 490 
size in, 552 

Strawberry bed, grub in, 156 
British Oueen, 513, 554, 585 
Elton Pine, 526 
Fillbasket, 762 
Keen's Seedling, 430. 578 
King George, new, 382 
Louis Gauthier. 460 
idauts blind, 386; young, 526 
Scarlet Queen. 430 
St. Fiacre, a new perpetual. 197 
tree, the, 670, 720 
Vicomtess llericart de Thury, 
544 

Streptocarpi, 8, 428 
Streptosolen Jameson i, 90, 247, 
308 

Strobilanthee DyeriantiB, 253 
isophyllus, 62 
Stuartia pentagyna, 823 
Stud-flower, the, 339 
Study in yellow, a, 172 
Styrax, a new, 371 
Hemsleyannm, 532 
Sumach, Staghorn, the cut¬ 
leaved, 18 
the Poison, 154 
the Venetian, 514 
Summer bedding, some useful 
plants for, 84 
Sundial, the, 612 
Sunflower, a new, 550 
Sunflowers. 719 
Sweet Gum, the, 757 
Sultans. 432 

Williams and Pansies, 501 
Swertia perennis, 567 
Sycamore for colour, the brown¬ 
leaved. 719 

Syviphoricarpus mollis, 703, 769 
Symphyandra8. 224 
Byringa Bretschneideri, 78, 785 
Emodi, 426 


TABLE decorations, 621 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi not bloom¬ 
ing, 598 

Talauma Hodgsoni, 839 
Tamarisks, the, 477, 514, 770 
Tamarix hispida aestivalis, 532 
Tanakxa radicans, 342, 373 
Tar weed, the. 265, 293 
Taste perversion, 574 
Tea, Labrador, flowering shoots 
of. 349 

Tecophyltea cyanocrocus, 170 
Tennis-court, gravel, 90 
lawn, draining, 652 
Terrace border in Col. Borton’s 
garden, 171 

Teucrium fruticans, 307. 387 
Thalietrum anemonoides, 293 
aquilegifolium, 451 
Dclavayi, 793 
minus, 298 

Thistles, two good Scotch, 637 
Thorn, an American, 381 
Carriere’s, 405, 459 
Thunbergia Gibsoni, 322 
grandiflora, 672 

Thyme and Finks in flower 
garden, edgings of, 487 
Golden, a good edging plant, 
755 

Thymes in the flower garden, 423 
Thymus mjeans, 801 
Serpyllum coccineus, 405 
Thrift, a handsome. 621 
Thrips and red-spider on Roses, 
583 

on Gloxinias, 370 
Throat-wort, the, 362 
Thrush, the Missel, and Holly- 
berries, 18 

Tillandsia splendens, 327 
usneoides, 362 

Timbale, baked vegetable. 66 
Times, The, on bedding out, 649 
Tipparee, 108 
Tithonia specioea. 459 
Tobacco culture in Surrey, 637 
growing, 512 
Tomato culture, 275 
blooms failing to set, 292 
leaves, cutting, 615 
plants, training, 404 
salad, 284 
sauce, 52 
soup, 772 
the Tree, 520 
Tomatoes, 580 
and Chrysanthemums, 74 
black-spot on, 652, 734 
damping oil, 263 
early, 12 

failing, 584, 717; to ripen, 527 

failure of, 765, 815 

feeding, 334 

flavour in, 680 

for small houses, 835 

growing, in hard soil, 562 

in cool-houses, 214, 275 

insects on, 527 

not swelling, 494, 530 

open-air, 227 

peat-moss manure for, 58 
reducing foliage of, tOO 
ripening, 491, 499 
sleeping disease in, 418 
top-dressing, 400 
treatment of, 584 
under glass, 149, 245; mulching, 
—436 
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Tomatoes, yellow, 367 
Top-d resaing a lawn, 548 
for the plants. 570 
• Topiarian follies, 234, 293 
Topiary work. 767 
Torenia Fournieri grandiflora. 
158 

Toxicophlaea spectabilis, 105 
Trachelium cceruleum, 362 
Tradescantia virginica. 451 
Tree, an old Plum, 665 
and shrub destroyers, 120 
Germander, the, 387 
Strawberry, the. 720 
stumps, destroying, 168, 291 ■ 
Walnut, in Dorset, a, 170 
Wayfaring, the, 381 
Winter’s Bark. 479 
Trees and shrubs, badly de¬ 
veloped flowers of. 322; certi¬ 
ficated by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, 1912, 5; in 
flower, 321; with coloured 
bark, 785 

at Knaphill. big, 217 
destroying, 140 
dwarf shrubs under, 640 
flowering, 530 
in strange places, 629 
in towns, ignorant planting of, 
822 

nailing freshly-planted wall, 
148 

newly grafted, 350 
overhanging branches of, 88 
pruning espalier, 147 
Trichopilia Backhouseana, 411 
suavis, 448 

Tricuspidaria dependens, 757 
hexapetala in Kirkcudbright, 
340 

lanceolata, 380; 1. in Scotland, 
479 

Tridea edulis, 846 
Trillium grandiflorum, 231, 307, 
321, 366, 371 
Triteleia uniflora, 218 
Tritoma John Benary, who 
raised, 265 

Tritomas—a regret, 432 
for autumn decoration, 450 
Tritonia Prince of Orange for 
the greenhouse, 322 
Trollius patulus, 441 
sinensis, 478 

Tropseolum albiflorum, 116 
azureum, 845 
Cooperi, 370 
speciosum, 620, 684, 752 
tricolor, 326 

tuberosum, 15; t., the hardiness 
of, 280 
Truffles, 192 
Tulipa Greigi. 54 
Tulip Kaiser Kroon, 272 
Kaufmann's, 225 
Prince de Ligne, 272 
Vermillion Brilliant, 232 
show at R.H.8., 182 
Tulips failing, 202, 306, 856 
forcing early, 805 
for cutting. 160 
fungus on, 302 
in Meadow Grass, 496 
Irish-grown, 348 
Parrot, 332 
the Darwin. 308 
Tunica olympica. 842 
Snxifraga in paved path at 
Neiv Place, Lingfield. 51 
Turkeys hatching with weak legs, 
683 

Turnip cookery. 376 
culture, notes on, 244 
Turnips a la Italien, 312 
an old method of cooking, 376 
and Carrots. 376 
au gratin, 376 
autumn and winter, 562 
creamed. 376 
early, 149 
mashed, 376 
savoury, 376 
stewed. 376 

Tussilago fragrans, 75 
Twinflower. the Canadian, 339 


u 

UIiEX Gallii, 677 


V 


VACCINITJM corymbosum, 381 
Vallota purpurea, 494, 696 
treatment of. 354 
Vanda ccerulea. 588 
Kimballiana, 690 
Variegated rubbish, 217 
Varieties distinct, 620 
the weakness of some, 424 
Vase, garden, a, 68 
Vases. Japanese. 298 
Vegetable, a few recipes for 
cooking root, 312 
aspic, a, 846 

delicacies grown by the sea, 846 
forcing. 745 

Marrow a la Lyonnaise, 520; 
and Tomatoes, 520; au 
gratin, 520; curried, 520; fail¬ 
ing, 584; savoury. 520; with 
oheese, 520 

Marrows, bottom heat for, 419 
Marrows failing, 498 
Marrows turning yellow. 600 
misuse of a good, 692 
notes from a village garden, 
58 

salad, 142 
soup. 430, 772 

Vegetables, cooking, 448; vessels 
for. 4 
dried, 142 
in casseroles, 4 
in November, young, 828 
in shallow soil. 635 
Macedoine, 430 

on the French system, the cul¬ 
ture of salads and, 27 
the size of, 130 
the value of, 80 
under trees, 71 

Vegetarian dishes, a selection, 
430 

Verbascum Miss Willmott, 549 
New Departure, 568 
nigrum album. 523 
Verbascums, hybrid, 356 
t'erbena Blue Bell, 752 
Lemon-scented, 686; a distinct 
form of the, 91 

the Lemon-sceuted, in Norfolk, 
751 

Verbenas from seed. 106 
seedling, 460 

Veronica, a shrubby pink- 
flowered, 496 
cinerea, 399 
diosmsefolia. 129 
Hulkeana, 312 
Lindsayi, 495 
newryensis, 495 
penduncularis, 321 
tennifolia, 265 
Traversi. 698. 719, 751, 783 
Vetch, the Spring Bitter, 185 
Viburnum coriaceum, 218 
cotonifolium, 380 
Davidi, 6 
Lantana, 381 

macroceplialum, 381; m. on a 
wall at Kew, 381 
odoratiasimum, 381 
Opulus, 381 
tomentosum. 381 
Tinus, 233; T. Froebeli. 233; T. 
hirsutum, 233; T. lucidum. 
233; T. purpureum, 233; T. 
pyramidale, 233 
Viburnums, some showy, 380 
Vicia Orobus. 423 
View in the terrace gardens at 
Torquay, 95 
Vinca rosea 445. 541 
Vine, a beautiful. 170 
a neglected Black Hamburgh, 
706 

and Anemone Rose, 575 


Vine border, remaking a, 11; re¬ 
newing old, 631 
borders, renewing, 787 
foliage scorched, 198 
Grape, training and stopping 
the, 309 

laterals, the managcmen t of, 
382 

leaves diseased, 370; green 
spots on, 263; in bad condi¬ 
tion, 323: red-spider on. 548: 
unhealthy, 386, 512; warts on. 
338 

the Cinnamon. 118, 734 
weevil, the. 464; the black, 770 
weevilB, 152 
Vinery, early, 42, 82 
the amateur's, 851 
Vines, cropping young, 544, 744 
fruit grown with, 664 
in cold-houses, 130 
in January, 70 

in pots, treatment of young, 688 
mealy-bug on, 386, 494 
moving, 777 
planting. 765 
red-spider on, 566 
scale on, 216 
seasonable notes, 578 
treatment of. 750 
young, treatment of, 786 
Vineries, work in, 19, 198, 299, 
362; Grape, thinning, 309 
Viola cornuta, 628 
gracilis, 339 
hederacea, 35 
pedata bicolor. 356 
rothomagensis, 364 
Violet Cress, the, 348 
the Dog’s-tooth, 173 
the Rouen, 364 
Violets failing. 95 
growing, 54, 347 
in frames for winter. 56Q 
Neapolitan. 15 
red-spider on, 701 
their removal to frames, 590 
unhealthy, 701 
Violetta Eileen. 424 
Violettas, 469 

the, or miniature - flowered 
Tufted Pansies, 414, 724 
Virgin’s Bower, the sweet- 
scented, 638 

Visoaria oculata Brilliant, 478 
Vitis Henry an a. 170 
Thomson!, 33 


w 


WAHLENBEROIA pterocladon, 
441 

vinraeflora, 112 
Wall coverings, winter, 646 
Wallflower, double, 694 
Wallflowers, 297 
double German, 279 
early, 332 

for autumn and winter bloom¬ 
ing, 2 

in pots without glass, 236 
moving, 721 
removing, 646 
Stocks, and Pinks, 487 
Walnut-tree, a fine. 516 
slitting the bark of a. 668 
Warning note, a, 80 
Wart disease in Potatcos, 566 
Warts on Vine-leaves, 338. 614 
Wasp destroyer. cyanide of 
potassium as a, 150 
the wood, 594 
Wasps, 78 

and rat poison. 642 
destroying, 504 
queen. 269. 302 
Water and bog gardens, 842 
garden, Drynham, Wcybridge, 
503. 505; foreground plants in 
the, 471 

in rock garden, 177 

running quickly out of pots. 


Watercress in frames, growing 
835 

Watermouth Castle, view in the 
garden at, 241, 243 
Waterside plants, 833 
Weather, dry, in South-west 
Scotland, 637 

„r the , dry ’ an<1 growth, 688 

weed, a dangerous, 194 
in lawn, 292. 701. 820 
Weeds in drive, 122 
in lawn and Clematis, 642 
in pond. 440, 458 
on garden path, 584 
seed8 and, 825 
Weevil, the black Vine, 770 
the Vine, 464 
Wheat, whole, 328 
Wild garden. Michaelmas Daisies 
in the, 735 

Wilderness, in the. 754 
Willow. 651 
a striking, 388 
best the wild White, 495 
the Goat, 18 

narrow-leaved French, 46 
the White, in the garden land¬ 
scape, 49 

Window-boxes. 643; for north 
windows, 188 
plants, old. 470 
sill the charm of the. 206 

Wln i20°249 iQ tUrf ' the scarIet ' 
the Shaggy, 177 
the Star, 232, 321 
Winter Sweet, the, 16. 33, 78. 105 
Wireworm, destroying. 136, 354 
Wistaria, Clematis, etc., increas¬ 
ing, 118 

multijuga, 136, 441 

white Japanese on pergola, 313 

w!tl?of a 87 n0t " oweri -e. 651 
Woburn wash, 57 
w o° d carbon value of, 615 
the Chittam, 662 
Wood lice, destroying. 856 
in greenhouse 234 
Woodruff as a wall plant, 355 
Woods, a beauty from the, 120 
W ork for the frames, 624, 643 

cc J5? in8r we ek’8. 12. 29. 45, 60 
89 * 103, 117. 135, 151. 167! 

215 ’ 229, 247. 263. 277 
29J. 305, 320. 337, 353, 369, 385 
25J' c? 9 ’ 458< 475 * 493 - 511, 
tin’ 5oo’ 582 ’ 601 * 61B - 534. 

650, 667, 682. 699, 714 747 763 
779. 797, 817, 835. 853 ’ * 

Worms in bowling green, 60 
in lawn. 530, 750 


Y 


YARROW, a silvery, 637 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Single Rose Anemone.— Mrs. Rogers, of 
RtTenbill, Sevenoaks, writes us that she 
has so many things in flower there that it 
is difficult to say what there is not. She 
sends us one of the flowers of the beautiful 
single Rose Anemone, but at this season 
it does not show its delicate pink colour, 
though very welcome among Christmas 
flowers. 

Single Chrysanthemum Arcturus. — I 

hare of late had occasion to use the flowers 
of this splendid variety of Chrysanthemum 
for dinner-table decoration, and the effect 
produced by the rich crimson flowers, with 
their prominent golden-yellow discs, 
escecdecL my expectations when artificial 
light was thrown on them. It is also a fine 
subject for room decorntinn, ns when out 
the warm colour tone of the flowers is most 
acceptable at this, the dullest season of the 
year —A. W. 

larly flowering of the Winter Aconite.— 

On* of the curliest records of the Winter 
Aconite I have heard of is that which has 
Jo* reached me from Mrs. Myers, of 
Dusningnell, near Miliom, Cumberland. 
Ing note Mrs. Myers has sent me she men¬ 
tions that the Winter Aconite flowered on 
November 21st, a record for her beautiful 
and most Interesting garden, which is not 
far from the sea, on the Moreenmbe Bay 
side of the county. A spring Crocus in 
December is nnother of the flowers men¬ 
tioned by Mrs. Myers In an interesting 
letter.— 8. Arxott. 

Applo Winter Colman.— This Apple has 
suffered. I fear, at the hands of the 
pomologlsts. Hogg, in his early-published 
work on the Apple, refers to a figure in 
Ronald’s "Pyrus Malus Brentfordiensis,” 
which does not agree very closely with his 
<iw* description, and Ronald’s Is an Apple 
which could never he confused with Nor¬ 
folk Beaufln. IJndlcy. states that If Is a 
Norfolk variety, but/his ,d«PCi iBt»nL>“ a 
bright deep red iVraAf* ' -Ml V I f 


“A. W.” could send me a fruit 1 should be 
very glad to have one, to endeavour to 
determine if it Is Ronald’s variety or not. 
—EdwjUid A. Hr s' r ah d. Maiditone. 

Darwin’s Barberry in flower. — The 
autumn-flowering character of this Bar¬ 
berry, which is referred to on page 830, last 
volume. Is in some seasons very evident. 
A notable feature is that the individuals in 
which this character is most pronounced 
are year after year among the prominent 
ones, while some rarely give an autumn 
bloom. This suggests the question whether, 
by a continued process of raising seedlings 
from those plants which bloom most freely 
at this season, it might not be possible to 
obtain in time an autumn-flowering race.— 
T. 


Japanese Cedar (Cryptomeria japonlea). 
—“D.,” in a recent number of Gabdenino 
Iepcstbatkd, over-liraises this for our 
country. I have been looking for a good 
tree of It with anything like its native 
character. X never could see one save once 
nt Fota. Our climate and country arc not 
suitable for it at all. either the wild kind 
or the species ; that is, if we want the tree 
to assume anything of its true character. 
The varieties are no better than the wild 
tree. The variety elegans I had a number 
of plants of, and they were ail killed In 
winter. It is one of those sports that are 
not worth growing.—W., Susicx. 

Some winter flowers. —I had my first 
bloom of Iris stylosa last week, and 
Cyclamen Coum Is just beginning under a 
Beeeli-tree, close in to the trunk, where the 
coruis seem to lie making themselves at 
home. Iris reticulata is 1 inch above 
ground. Hellebores eorsieus is in full 
bloom, and H. nigricans nearly ready. The 
most valuable thing at this time of year, to 
my inind, is Berberls japonlea, which, you 
may remember, was beginning when you 
were here nt the end of October, and is 
now in full bloom, and will go on, unless 
the weather is too hard, until the end of 
February or so. Not only are the blooms 
very pretty, but, ^**lris^»^|(^nenrly ns 


good as Orange blossom. Erica mediter- 
ranea hybrida is just commencing.— 
II. R. Yobke. 

The winter-flowering Mezereon (Daphne 
Mezereum, var. grandlflora). — Unfor¬ 
tunately there appears to be considerable 
difficulty in obtaining stock of this band- 
some variety. It differs from the tyiie in 
being of more vigorous habit and In bear¬ 
ing larger flowers at an earlier date. As 
early ns October it may sometimes lie noted 
in flower, but more frequently the blossoms 
do not commence to open before December, 
and about London they are at their best 
throughout January. The colour of the 
flojvers is very similar to that of the type, 
and the fragrance is quite as pronounced. 
The difficulty of obtaining stock appears 
to be due to the fact of its being propagated 
by grafting pieces of brandies upon 
sections of roots of the type, and by there 
being a dearth of well-grown stock plants. 
—D. 

A note from Co. Down.— In the garden a 
few withered Roses here and there still 
remain, and some late Chrysanthemums, 
which had been planted out of last year’s 
pots, but nothing else save the flowers of 
Christmas Roses, nestling under the thick 
glaucous leaves, as if seeking protection 
from the inclemency of the weather, and 
the scarlet bunches of Sehissostylis. To the 
appreciative eye, however, there is still 
some beauty in the garden. There is the 
beautiful colouring of the Scarlet Dog¬ 
wood and the golden beautyof the Willows, 
always useful for tying. Then the Pampas 
Grasses, with purple or silvery plumes, are 
still handsome, with the New Zealand Flax, 
both common and variegated, the I.aures- 
tinus, the nollies, and the berried Bar¬ 
berries.— Walter Smyth, llolyword, Co. 
Down. 

Primula malacoldes. —Thinking that this 
variety of Primula might prove valuable 
for winter decoration, 1 1 bad a batch of 
1 plant-S— about 150—grown In 5-inch pots 
wilh that end in view. The results are 
1 T«ry gratifying, as the plants arc now In 
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full bloom, and would, If required, moke 
quite a show in themselves. I have, how¬ 
ever, utilised them for mixing with the 
large - flowered P. sinensis varieties to 
relieve the flat surface presented by the 
latter when arranged by themselves, and 
their tall spikes, each carrying several 
whorls of the dainty mauve - eoloured 
flowers not only produce the desired effect, 
but they harmonise so well with the flowers 
of the Chinese Primulas that a charming 
floral picture Is the result. To my mind 
this comparatively new and easily-grown 
Primula is more useful at this season than 
at any other time of year for greenhouse 
decoration.—A. W. 

The Japanese Stonecrop (Sedum 
Sleboldi).—This Sedum, the subject of a 
recent illustration in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, is exceedingly pretty throughout 
the whole of the growing season; first, in 
the pleasing glaucous tone of its fleshy 
leaves ; next, in its dense clusters of deep 
pink blossoms ; and lastly, in the brilliant 
hue that the entire plant assumes in the 
autumn. It is well adapted for growing in 
n suspended pot or basket, and in this way 
the slender shoots hang down all round 
and the flowers are then seen to consider- j 
able advantage. A short time since I was 
attracted by a glowing mass of colour in 
tbe window of a local dairy that boasted 
of rather n miscellaneous collection of 
plants. This patch of colour was con- j 
spicuous at a considerable distance, but it I 
was only on closer inspection that the 
identity of the plant was established.—T., [ 
Surrey. 

Wallflowers for autumn and winter 
blooming. —Those who appreciate the 
sweet, fragrant blossoms of the Wallflower 
can now have them in quantity in autumn 
and winter also if the weather is not too 
severe. All that is necessary to achieve 
such u result is to sow seed of the annual 
varieties, such ns Earliest of All (yellow, 
tinted with orange), Blood Red, and Golden 
Tellow, outdoors on a border, or similarly- 
protected position, towards the end of May. 
Then, if the resulting plants are pricked 
off into the beds or borders where they are 
to bloom, after pinching or cutting off the 
tap-roots to ensure a sturdy and a branch¬ 
ing habit of growth, they will bloom con¬ 
tinuously from the end of September until 
cut down by hard frost. In this respect 
they differ somewhat from the biennial 
varieties, but at the same time the plants 
can, und do, withstand a good deal of frost 
with impunity.—A. W. 

Begonia Clory of Cincinnati.— This is. I 
think, without doubt the finest of the 
winter-flowering Begonias having kinship 
with B. Gloire de Lorraine. It Is, how¬ 
ever, distinct from any ot the Lorraine set, 
having in marked degree the characteris¬ 
tic peltate leaves of B. socotrnna, one of 
the progenitors of the race. In this respect, 
indeed, as also its glossy character, the 
leafage may be said to be practleally 
Identical with that of the species named, 
while the mass of its warm, rose-coloured 
flowers renders the new-comer attractive 
in the extreme. The plant, too, is 
characterised by a greater vigour than the 
older sorts, and possibly also flowers more 
freely. A group of it recently exhibited 
before the Itoyal Horticultural Society by 
Mr. G. Lange, Hampton, was a great 
attraction, the model-like growth of, the 
plants and wondrous flowering appealing 
to all. In sitting-room or conservatory 
just now it is very beautiful.—E. H. J. 

The Evergreen or "Holm" Oak (Quereus 
Ilex).—In reference to “ D.’s ” note on this, 
in the issue of Gardening Illustrated for 
December 14th last (p. 818), it may interest 
readers to learn that in the grounds at 
Godington, Ashford, Kent, there Is a 
unique nnd venerable specimen of it. At 
3 feet from the ground the circumference 
of the stem is IS feet 7 inches, while three 
main branches girth 9 feet 8 inches, 8 feet 
7 inches, and 0 feet 8 inches respectively. 
It has a very large? wide-sproflding, and 
rounded head, ^\vlu{h) is (lajHy well 


balanced on all sides. Tine area of ground 
covered by the branches equals rather 
more than a quarter of an acre, which will 
convey some idea of the fine proportions of 
this noble old tree. Of its age there is no 
authentic record, but it is supposed to he 
quite 1,000 years old. Owing to tbe 
proximity of other trees It is a difficult 
matter to ascertain the correct height, but 
this may snfelv be put at about On feet.— 
A. TV. 

Bignonia venusta. — This Brazilian 
species flowers during the late autumn and 
winter months. It needs a large struc¬ 
ture for its development, and a tempera¬ 
ture well above that of an ordinary green¬ 
house. When it flowers well it is indeed 
a gorgeous sight, ns tbe curved, tubular 
blossoms, which are borne in clusters, are 
of an intense deep-orange colour, a tint 
that shows up well in dull weather. It is 
useless to grow it in a confined space, as 
the cutting necessary to keep it within 
bounds will destroy all chances of flowering, 
while it also needs plenty of light and sun¬ 
shine. In tile warmer parts of the world, : 
including some parts of the Riviera, it is 
said to form n gorgeous sight when in 
flower. It is by no means the only member 
of the genus worthy of note, for Bignonias 
nnd Tecomas are now by some included 
under one head. Others that may be men¬ 
tioned are capensis, Cherere, jasminoides. 
Smithi, and speclosa, of Indoor kinds, nnd 
the red Trumpet Flower of North America 
(Teeoma or Bignonia radicans) with the 
allied T. grnndiflorn from China and 
Japan, which last two are hardy.—W. T. 

Lantana salviaefolia. — This Lnntana. 
known also as Lantana delieatissima. is 
largely used in the open air during the 
summer months, its rounded heads of lilac- 
purple blossoms being borne in great pro¬ 
fusion. Besides this, it is seen to great 
advantage when employed as a climbing 
plant for the greenhouse. Just now, in the 
greenhouse (No. 4) at Kew, it has been for | 
a very long time an attractive object, the 
long, slender shoots disposed in such a 
manner that they form quite a living 
screen, whose beauty is enhanced by a pro¬ 
fusion of pleasing blossoms. Under glass 
the flowers are of a lighter tint than when 
exposed to the sun and air outside during 
the summer. Grown in bush form, this 
I Lantana does not give one the idea of being 
a vigorous climber, or, rather, rambler, 
for it has no provision to attach itself to 
any neighbouring support. Like all the 
I Lantanas, it can be very readily struck 
' from cuttings of the young-growing shoots 
in spring, nnd if it is desired to train the 
plants as climbers they should be secured 
to an upright stick and any side shoots 
pinched off till the required height is ob¬ 
tained. 

Autumn foliage and fruit.— I noted in 
a recent number in connection with the 
above the very short season of the one and 
the abundance of the other, nnd it is rather 
interesting to still further note that while 
the leaves dropped so quickly and com¬ 
pletely the fruit is specially long retained. 
Certainly, it has been a very mild time of 
late, but through the greater part of 
October and early November we 
experienced a long succession of frost with 
nipping winds, and it seemed likely the 
birds would make a clearance of many 
trees and bushes, but it was not so, and 
now, approaching the end of December, all 
are still heavily laden. It may be that the 
sparsely-wooded country is responsible for 
an absence of birds, and yet one sees 
occasionally fairly large gatherings of star¬ 
lings. The district is also noticenble for 
the absence of Holly. One may walk 
several miles without seeing even a bush, 
while the fine trees of the more southern 
counties are practlcnlly unknown.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Tonal Pelargoniums.— Bright as were 
many of the features at the Horticultural 
Hall on December 3rd, the most brilliant 
of all was a group of cut flowers of Zonal 
Pelargoniums. Among the most prominent 
of the several varieties that were shown 


were Countess of Jersey, pinkish-salmon; 
JQpiter, bright scarlet; Lady Folkestone, 
, blush-pink ; Lieutenant-Colonel Lambton, 
White, shaded pink; Mars, crimson; 
Maxlme Rovnlevsky, orange-salmon ; Mrs. 
J. A. Bell, scarlet and white freckled; 
Mrs. G. Cadbury, salmon; New York, 
bright scarlet ; Prince of Orange, orange 
scarlet; Scarlet King, vivid scarlet ; Scott 
Turner, scarlet ; St. Louis, crimson-scarlet; 
and Venus, pure white. The Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums are now grown for winter-bloom¬ 
ing much more frequently than formerly, 
as some of them at least supply a tone of 
colour but little represented among flowers 
at this season. It is useless to expect 
good results in a smoky atmosphere or 
in a moisture-laden structure, a light, 
buoyant air being very necessary to the 
production of good flowers in winter. 
Though the double and semi-double varie¬ 
ties are largely grown, they are not so 
much valued for winter blooming ns the 
single ones. 

Two winter Pears in Scotland.—I am 

sending you a sample of these two excel¬ 
lent winter Pears—Doyenne du Comice and 
Winter Nells—and I think that, in spite of 
the sunless summer, you will agree that 
tlie flavour Is quite good. The sample of 
Doyennd is only remarkable from the fact 
that it is from a pyramid in the open 
gnrden, which very seldom matures its 
fruit so well. The fruits, naturally, are 
not so large and fine as those from a wall, 
but, considering their position and our 
northern climate, they are of a very pass¬ 
able size for dessert. This year, for 
flavour, those I’enrs excel the fruits from 
the walls. Owing to early and severe 
frosts, Winter Nelis had to be gathered 
rather prematurely, but, ns you will see, 
there is but slight shrivelling. This sample 
is smaller thnn is usual, but the crop was 
exceedingly heavy, and perhaps not quite 
severely enough thinned. It would be u 
gratification to many of your readers who 
admire this small but fine variety were you 
to use your influence in recommending it to 
intending planters, more especially in 
private establishments, where quality has 
sometimes, perforce, to be sacrificed to 
appearance. Sorry am I to have to say so. 
—KiRKCunmuGiiT. 

[It. is interesting to have evidence that 
j these two excellent Pears can be grown so 
well so far north, and also that the fruit 
from the open pyramids is good. No pains 
can be too great to take in order to succeed 
with choice fruit of this quality.—E d.] 

Luculia gratissima. — I was much 
interested in the note on this plant in the 
issue of December 7th <p. 798). It Is, 
undoubtedly, one of the most fragrant of 
all winter-flowering greenhouse plants. 
Some years ago I took charge of a garden 
in which was a stunted specimen of this 
plant on the south side of a large green¬ 
house. The plant was evidently dying, the 
roots growing in a sour medium under the 
stage. I top-dressed with good, fibrous 
loam, and soon succeeded in obtaining 
many healthy surface roots. Every year 
some loam was put on. to which were added 
lime-rubble and a small quantity of leaf- 
soil, but no peat. In two years the plant 
had rove red a trellis space about 10 feet 
square each way, and every nutumn bore 
about eighty large trusses of blossom. 
Insecticides must be used with great care 
or the leaves will be damaged. Thrips, red- 
spider, and mealy-bug will soon nttack the 
leaves if they are on plants near. I always 
cleansed the foliage by careful sponging 
with clean water only. 'J'he propagation of 
the plant is very difficult. I was once told 
that I should fail if I attempted to root any 
cuttings. I did make the attempt, twlee; 
failed the first time and succeeded the 
second. I put in the cuttings, with a small 
heel of hard wood attached, Into small pots 
filled with a light, sandy compost made 
very firm, and placed them on a cool base 
in a hand-light on a stage on the north side 
of a greenhouse. The cuttings did not 
form roots for several months after being 
put in,— G. G. B. _’J 01S A 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE ROMNEYA AS A MIXED BOEDER 
PLANT. 

I hate tried this precious Californian Bush 
Poppy in various positions, usually as a 
single plant, and I cannot say that X have 
failed with it anywhere, but the way it 
pleases me most is in the mixed border, in 
which it harmonises very well with other 
good plants near. The choice mixed 
border is one of the best things a gardener 
can show, but the number of plants that 
are very good for it is not very many. So 
many things that are not quite fit for it 
flower for a short time, and I think plants 
to be right in the mixed border should be 
such as bloom the whole summer and well 
into the autumn. This idea excludes a 
great many of the spring flowers, for which 
there are really better positions than the 


NOTES FROM CORSICA. 

{To the Editor of Gardening Iilusteated.] 
Sie,—I notice a paragraph in your issue 
of December 21st anent the hardy Cycla¬ 
mens. It may interest your readers to 
hear that in Corsica there are countless 
numbers of Cyclamen Coum to be found 
always on shady banks, and invariably 
very deep amongst very stony soil. In 
such places it is quite impossible to get at 
them with a trowel, unless one is prepared 
to dig a bank away. The only places I 
could unearth them from were wiiere they 
had come up sparingly (from seed, ob¬ 
viously) on the other side of the path close 
to a retaining wall. There the soli, 
although stony, was quite shallow. On the 
shady, damp banks the leaves were ab¬ 
surdly large—in many cases 7 inches and 
i 8 inches across—but very beautiful for all 
that. The flowers were just appearing 
when I was there last February. I only 
found Cyclamens within a few hundred 
feet of sea level. Above that,, and increas- 


to equally colossal Beeches; where they 
meet they vie with one another in splen¬ 
dour. I measured a Pine Just 8 feet in 
diameter, and a friend found one on the 
more easterly mountain ranges of consider¬ 
ably greater girth. They tower into the 
sky as straight as arrows, and the Beeches 
strive to overtop them. Higher still, one 
finds Silver Birch. I do not think it is 
generally known that there are snow 
mountains of 10,000 feet in Corsica. There 
is probably no finer scenery in Europe, and 
those in search of a complete change and 
a perfect climate should try Corsica from 
February to April. There is a really first- 
class hotel at Ajaccio, and also at Bastia. 
In the gardens of the former the Ornnges 
were ripe in February, and the sunshine 
and the glorious blue of the sea indescrib¬ 
ably delightful. The roads (made by 
Napoleon), through the stupendous moun¬ 
tain masses capped with eternal snow, are 
superb, and motors are to be had at the 
hotels. Corsica is a sort of glorified 
Riviera, and has the additional charm of 



The Californian Bash Poppy (Ronmeya Coulteri) in mixed border. 


mixed border. I only protect the plant 
a little in winter with a heap of coal-ashes, 
and in that way it is quite hardy in 
Sussex. __ W. 


The Megasea-leaved Primrose.— In com¬ 
mon with most of those who have grown 
this Primrose, I have to recommend it with 
a considerable amount of reservation. 
This is not because it is tender, as it can 
stand much more than an average severe 
winter but because its time of flowering 
is not suited to our climate. Then the 
flowers are of a kind of magenta-purple—a 
colour not greatly in vogue at present— 
and this is a drawback to it in the eyes of 
many Yet it is rather a handsome plant, 
with a general resemblance to Primula 
obconica in its large, rounded leaves, 
(hough these are thicker and far more sub¬ 
stantial than those of P. obconica. I find 
it grows well In a shady place in a rather 
moist position in sandy peat. P. megaseie- 
folia has been employed by a continental 
raiser as one of the parents of an interest¬ 
ing set of hybrid Pr^triam-S, Abij 


UII 1ULCIC5 
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iug in profusion, the higher one goes one 
finds Crocuses. I saw them iu millions, 
mauve and purple, ou a grassy saddle at 
the top of a pass a few miles from 
Ajaccio. It would be about 2,000 feet up. 
It was an early season there, for I was 
told that frequently there is deep snow at 
that level in February. From sea level up 
to about 500 feet Erica mediterrauea was 
gorgeous, being especially lovely on ac¬ 
count of its growing among Arbutus 
Unedo (the Straw-berry-tree), the rich- 
green foliage of which showed off the 
mas-ses of w-liite Heath magnificently. 
From about 700 feet to 1,200 feet or so the 
most imposing sight was Helleborus cau- 
casicus, which was very plentiful In large 
clumps, bearing masses of Its creamy- 
white flowers on strong stems over 3 feet 
in height. 

I cannot finish this note without men¬ 
tioning the truly magnificent fores-ts of 
Corsican Pine (P. Laricio). One does not 
find the trees to any extent below 800 feet, 
and they increase in majesty the nearer 
one approaches the snow line, giving place 


being unspoiled. It is generally supposed 
that the country is full of bandits, who 
wait behind trees to shoot or knife 
travellers, or who hold them to ransom in. 
mountain caves. This is absolutely untrue. 
The people are most courteous and ex¬ 
tremely hospitable. When one first sees 
men wandering through the Marqui (as the 
dense growth of the lower slopes is called* 
with a gun, one, until initiated, feels some¬ 
what nervous ; but they are merely seeking 
for thrushes, which when potted (horrible 
thought!) make the celebrated delicacy of 
the island. 

The best way to get to Corsica is, I 
find, by steamer from Nice to Bastia. and 
after exhausting the north of the island, 
one can either motor right through the 
mountains to Ajaccio or take the train, 
which latter means an eight-hour ride ; but, 
it passes (just as does the road) through 
the finest scenery in the island,and is tiring 
only because one’s capacity to take in 
the gorgeousness of the scenery becomes 
exhausted. The only scenery I have ever 
seen which in any way compares with it 
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for grandeur is the famous gorge between 
Bougie on the north const of Africa and 
Setif, but (and a very big but it is) one 
has the great snow jieaks in Corsica in ad¬ 
dition to the wild ruggedness and superb 
vegetation. C. Bernard Robinson. 

Cheltenham. 

PHORMIUM TENAX IN SCOTLAND. 
Many have been deterred from growing 
this, fearing that it might not be hardy. 
Yet it is quite frequently seen in Scot¬ 
land, not’only in the mild and moist west, 
but also on the colder and drier east side 
of the country. In many places it flowers 
regularly, ami there are some huge plants 
to be seen—plants reaching to 12 feet in 
height and of most imposing appearance. | 
I know of good plants even in exposed 
places, but to see this Phormium at its best 
it must be grown in a sheltered place, 
where its fine leaves are not liable to in¬ 
jury from strong winds. In such sheltered 
gardens as that of St. Mary’s Isle, Kirk¬ 
cudbright, there are some really grand 
plants, and a number of others of grand 
size are to be met with in gardens along 
the north side of the Solway, while in 
Dumfriesshire there are a good few fine 
plants, though not so effective as those in 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, where the 
climate is in general more genial. Along 
the Ayrshire side there are many good 
specimens, and in many good gardens 
north of the Clyde fine specimens are to 
be found ; while on the east also there are 
good plants. In the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Edinburgh, there are also some 
specimens, though not so good as are to be 
found in the west. 

A question often arises as to the relative 
hardiness of plants of Phormium tenax 
from the north and south islands of New 
Zealand, and this is well worth consider¬ 
ing. It has been said that the Phormium 
from the North Island is not so hardy, 
and that it can he distinguished from that 
from the South Island by its narrower and 
loss rigid leaves and its generally less im¬ 
posing appearance. Those most'generally 
grown in Scotland seem to be of the more 
rigid kind. I know that some of these 
plants have been raised from seeds sent 
from Otago, but I have still an open mind 
on the subject.. I believe the Phormium 
occasionally suffers from being too drv at 
the roots. S. Arnott. 

Seedling Clematises.—I have some self- 
sown needling plants of Clematis montana 
(large-flowering variety), now quite four vears 
old; but though well grown they have shown 
no sign of flowering. Is it worth while leaving 
them any longer, or are seedlings usuallv 
blind?-—OOLOO. 

[Certainly leave them, unless in a bad or 
shaded position. They will flower well in 
due time.—E d.] 

Kirengeshoma palmata. — An English 
name for this is much to be desired. It is 
a native of Mount Ishizuchi, at a height 
of 5,000 feet, and has been grown at Kew 
for several years. Although belonging to 
the Saxifrage family, it gives oue at first, 
sight, when not in bloom, the impression 
of its relation to Anemone japonica in the 
palmately-lobed leaves. It grows from 
14 foot to 2 feet high, and when seen in 
bloom Its appearance Is considerably 
changed. Then some people assert that it 
resembles a pale yellow Calceolaria. The 
flowers are of a pale, creamy-yellow. It is 
a distinct plant, thriving in pure loam, or 
in loam, leaf-soil, and a little sand, and in 
a position not too dry.—S. A. 

Galanthus latifollus.—This is a very distinct 
Snowdrop, which lias had to yield the palm in 
its class to G. Ikaria?. which is hardier and has 
liner flowers. In sheltered gardens, or for grow¬ 
ing in pots. G. lalifolius is very handsome, with 
its broad, bright green leaves, like those of a 
Scilla, and its pure-white flowers. It is a little 
delicate, and appears more liable to the Snow¬ 
drop disease in our gardens than some others. 
Deep planting should be practised with this 
Snowdrop.— 8 ARNO TT. 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."— Jiew Edition, 11th, revised, with descrip- 
twns of all the but plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 16s. ; post free, 15s. 6d. "The English 
Flower Garden ” may also be had finely bound in 
* vols half vellum, tUs. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Gardening Illustrated, 17, FumivaU 
street, Lotidon, E.C. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

CHESTNUT COOKERY. 

One of the most pleasant and wholesome 
foods is that of the Chestnut, and far too 
little used in England, though in the 
streets poor people have it In one form as 
I roasted by the Italians. The Chestnuts 
are either roasted on a pan or in an oven, 
or boiled in milk or stilt water. When 
roasted the skin must previously be slit, 
otherwise the Chestnuts will burst. They 
are prepared in that way for immediate 
use or for the stuffing of roast poultry. 
They are prepared by boiling for mashing 
to make what we call purge de marrons, 
which is made in the same way ns pur6e 
de pois, or any other mashed vegetable. 

In our country Chestnuts are used ns a 
stuffing for turkeys and other birds, and 
as an ingredient in soups and sauces; In 
France and Italy they are largely con¬ 
sumed cooked in various savoury ways, 
and served as a vegetable course. Chest¬ 
nuts formed a favourite food amongst the 
ancients, who ascribed to the tree a 
Grecian origin, and named it after the 
town of Castanea, in Thessaly, from 
whence Kastanien, which is the German 
equivalent for Chestnuts. 

Chestnut soup.— Slit and boil in water 
till nearly tender 1$ lb. of Chestnuts. 
Remove the outer rind, and then peel them 
and drop them into cold water. Next cook 
the Chestnuts in a quart of rain-water, 
together with a peeled Onion, a stalk of 
Celery, and half a Bay-leaf. When the 
materials are tender rub all through a fine 
sieve, return the pur£e to the stew-pan, and 
reheat with half pint of milk, previously 
boiled. Reduce a little, season lightly, 
and lastly add a little Lemon-juice. 

CHE8TNUT TIMBALES. —Cook 1 lb. of Chest- 
nuts,' add to the pur£e obtained half a gill 
of cream, and a dessertspoonful of chopped 
Parsley. Reheat thoroughly and work in* 
two well-beaten eggs ; season lightly. Fill 
this into six or more buttered timbale cups, 
place them in a pan containing enough 
water to reach half way up the cups, and 
cook in a hot oven for about thirty 
minutes. Unmould the shapes carefully on 
to a hot dish, pour over some well- 
seasoned hot Tomato sauce, and serve. 

Chestnut croquettes.— Slit and boil in 
water for half an hour I lb. of Chestnuts ; 
then drain, and cook them in the oven for 
another half-hour. Remove both the shell 
and skin, and rub the Nuts through a sieve 
or chop them finely. Heat lip in n stew- 
pan one gill of milk or cream, add the 
Chestnut pur£e. also 1 oz. of butter. 
Season very lightly. Heat up thoroughly, 
and add the finely-grated rind of half a 
Lemon ; then stir in the yolks of three 
eggs, and spread on to a dish to get cool. 
Make up the mixture into ball shapes of 
even size, egg and crumb them carefully, 
then fry in deep fat to a golden colour. 
Drain, dish up, and garnish with quarters 
I of Lemon and Parsley. 

Chestnut and Lentil cutlets.— Chest¬ 
nuts and Lentils make an excellent com¬ 
bination. Mix one pint of Lentil pur£e 
with half pint of Chestnut pur<5e cooked 
as above directed. Stir in a small Onion, 
previously minced finely, and fried to a 
golden colour in 1 oz. of butter. Now add 
a few chopped, peeled Mushrooms, and a 
teaspoonful of finely-chopped Parsley; 
season to taste and stir in two egg yolks. 
When the mixture is cold, shape into even¬ 
sized cutlets, egg and crumb them care¬ 
fully, insert a small piece of macaroni in 
each cutlet, and fry to a golden colour in 
hot fat. Drain, dish up, and garnish with 
crisp Parsley. 

Flavour in Potatoes.— I have been much 
interested in reading each week the notes 
that have appeared ou this subject in these 
pages. So far as I can gather there is no 
single variety that has met with what one 
may term universal approval. Indeed, 
some of the varieties named are not good 
In some soils. I mean good ns regards 
flavour, though as regards cropping they 


are excellent. Cropping has probably 
much influenced growers, and quality has 
been lost sight of. I feel sure that by intro¬ 
ducing the enormous American varieties, 
and crossing and intercrossing, size was 
| gained but quality was lost. I may be 
wrong, but such is my opinion.—M. K. 

VEGETABLES IN CASSEROLES. 

| In winter we are obliged perforce to fall 
I back on the ever-useful Cabbage tribe for 
supplying the bulk of our vegetables. Those 
of us who have to dei»eiid ou shops for our 
supply get mainly Brussels Sprouts, 
Winter Cabbage, Savoys, Turnip-tops, and 
later Scotch Kale and “ spring greens.” 
But if we have our own kitchen garden 
I more may be achieved. Small and 
delicately-flavoured Cabbages can be pro- 
j vided, such as Winningstadt, Cocoanut, 

I and the Red Dutch be served up boiled. 

Golden Globe, Tom Thumb, and King 
i Coffee Savoy will be found very desirable, 
and Chou de Burghley affords a pleasant 
change. 

Chou de Burghley.—I do not remember 
i seeing this last In shops, but it is very dis¬ 
tinct in flavour and delicate eating. It is a 
I hybrid between a Broccoli and a Cabbage. 
Very many more changes might be rung on 
j the cooking of green vegetables of this 
class than is commonly the case. 

Cooking vessels for vegetables. —One 
thing specially to be noted is that when 
I cooked in a casserole they are infinitely 
nicer; but whatever vessel is used it 
should not be tin. Cabbages, Kales, etc., 
should be picked over and washed, cooked 
enough to soften them in one water, then 
finished off in another. This makes them 
infinitely more dainty in flavour. 

Stuffed Cabbage. — The Cabbage — a 
Savoy for preference — must be boiled 
I till white and soft enough for the 
; leaves to be opened out, then some meat, 
finely minced mid flavoured with curry 
powder placed in the middle. The leaves 
are then gathered up round, tied into 
shape, and stewed in any good stock. 
When thoroughly cooked it should lie 
taken out, the gravy thickened, and 
I ]loured round. Needless to say, the tape 
must be cut off before the stuffed Cab¬ 
bage is served. 

A fish Cabbagf, dish. — There is a 
good maiyre dish of Cabbage with fish and 
j eggs. The Cabbage is cleaned and par¬ 
boiled, then blended into a little mashed 
j Potato, and shaped into a flat cake which 
is fried. On this are placed slices of hard- 
boiled egg and anchovies boned and rolled. 
All must be made hot in the oven, with just 
a few pieces of butter to prevent burning. 
The success of this, it must be noted, 
depends on the proper frying of the cake, 
and its being properly drained from the 
frying fat before if is garnished and 
heated up again. It is necessary to men¬ 
tion this, since so many dishes are ruined 
through want of care in this particular.— 
j Pall Mall Gazette. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear Josephine de Maiines.— This has, 
ns is usually the ease, yielded a fine crop 
of fruit this season. Owing in great 
measure to the heavy rainfall during 
August, many of the fruits are. for the 
variety, exceptionally large, and are also 
exceedingly clear-skinned and free from 
blemishes. They are now coming into use, 
and will, if their keeping properties are 
' developed in the same degree as is usually 
the case, yield a liberal supply over a con¬ 
siderable period. The quality and flavour 
of those which have ripened so far are ex¬ 
cellent. This I’ear succeeds either on the 
l’ear or Quince stock, and in any form of 
tree, and, barring adverse climatic condi¬ 
tions, can always be depended on to bear 
well. To Major Esperen, whose name is so 
largely associated with seedling Pears in 
the past, is due the credit of raising the 
one under notice also, and who named it 
in compliment to his wife. Had he raised 
no other, tlri r s. vaiUety alone would have 
served to perpetuate his memory.—A. W. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DAPIINIPII vr.LUM GLAUCESCENS. 
The accompanying Illustration shows n 
fruiting branch of this somewhat uncom¬ 
mon evergreen. A native of China and 
Japan, it lias been known in this country 
for a considerable period cither as D. 
glaucescens or IX macropodum, the latter 
being the name which is accepted by 
botanists. Mature bushes may be 6 feet or 
7 feet in height and S feet or 10 feet in 
diameter. clothed with bluish - green, 
Laurel-like leaves. The flowers appear 
during s, ring, but they are inconspicuous, 
and might easily pass unnoticed. As it 
starts into growth very early the young 
shoots are sometimes injured b.v late 
frosts, otherwise it is quite hardy. Loamy 
soil, or soil containing peat, are suitable 
for its requirements, and it may be 
increased by means of layers or seeds. Two 
or three varieties are known, including 
jezocnse, of very dwarf habit, and varie- 
gatum, with silver-variegated leaves. The 


results are often obtained from plants 
grown in comparatively poor, gravelly 
loam, as the growth is slower and ripens 
better. It may be increased from seeds, 
or cuttings may be rooted in sandy soil in 
a cold frame. On no account must artifi¬ 
cial heat be given.—D. 

TREES AND SHRUBS CERTIFICATED 
BY THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, 1912. 

There has been during tile past year a 
slight increase in number over the iigures of 
1911, when two first-class certificates and 
eighteen awards of merit were given to 
trees and shrubs. In 1912 the numbers 
were three and twenty-three respectively, 
as follows 

Adies Docqlasi Fletcheriana. —A singu 
Iar dwarf-growing form of the Douglas Fir. 
The original plant as shown was stated to 
be sixteen years old, and formed a rounded 
specimen not much more than a foot in 
height. Award of merit, March 19th. 

Berderis Stappiana. —Another addition 


yj fruiting branch of Daphniphyllum glaucesccns in Mrs. Chambers’ 
garden, Haslemere. 


latter plant is less hardy than the type, and 
requires indoor culture in all except the 
warmest parts of the country. D. 

The Spanish Corse (Genista hispanica).— 
The spiny branches and general aspect of 
this- shrub are certainly more suggestive 
of Gorse than Broom, although it is a 
true Genista, hence the apparent contra¬ 
diction between the common and the 
botanical name. Growing about 2 feet 
high, it forms a compact, rounded bush, 
made up of many small branehlets, 
which, about the beginning of June, blos¬ 
som so profusely as to make the plant ap¬ 
pear a ball or cushion of gold. For this 
reason it is not advisable to plant very 
closely when a group is being formed. 
Single plants, inserted in a prominent 
position in the rock garden, are sometimes 
very effective, for they attain a diameter 
of from 2 feet to 3 feet, and, in addition to 
being attractive whilst In flower, serve to 
relieve the barenessduringwimer. Perhaps 
the Spanish Gorse is seen to the greatest 
advantage, however,-when it is planted as 
a large group on a sunny bank. Rich soil 
is not essential to spoeess^-in fgqtj jitter 
Itl. . 




to the already long list of Chinese Bar¬ 
berries. It forms a dense, spiny bush, 
about 4 feet in height, the small, neat 
leaves being deciduous. The flowers are 
yellow', but its most attractive stage is 
w’hen in fruit, in which condition the speci¬ 
men was shown. The berries, which are 
borne in dense clusters, are of a peculiar 
translucent character, and bright red in 
colour. Awmrd of merit, October 8th. 

Camellia cuspidata. —One of Mr. Wil¬ 
son’s introductions from China, which has 
proved to be quite-hardy at Coonibe Wood. 
The • evergreen leaves are smooth, rather 
narrow, and of a deep green colour. The 
flow’ers, which are very freely borne, are 
single, pure white, and about a couple of 
inches across. The central tuft of stamens 
forms a noticeable feature. Aw'ard of 
merit, April 2nd. 

Clematis Lady Betty Balfour.— One of 
the large-flowered varieties, whose blos¬ 
soms when first expanded are of an intense 
deep velvety-purple colour, hut afterwards 
they acquire a bluish suffusion with a 
faint red bar down the centre of each 
petal. Award of merit, July 2nd. 

Corylopsts multiflora.—A plant bearing 


this name was shown on March 5tli, but in 
the Journal of the fioi/al Horticultural 
Society it is given as O. Warleyensis. It is 
one of Mr. Wilson’s introductions from 
Chinn, and forms a very pleasing early- 
flowering shrub. The flowers, which ap¬ 
pear before the leaves, are borne in pendu¬ 
lous racemes each about a couple of inches 
in length. They are of a yellowish-green 
tint and pleasantly scented. Award of 
merit, March 5th. 

Corylopsis Vkitchiana. —A good deal in 
the same w r ay as the preceding, but, judg¬ 
ing by the specimen shown, it appears to 
be of more vigorous growth. Aw’ard of 
merit, March 19th. 

Cotoneaster bullata. —This Chinese 
species, which bids fair to attain the 
dimensions of a good-sized .shrub or small 
tree, has the ovate leaves distinctly bullate, 
while the glossy crimson berries are freely 
borne. Award of merit, October 8th. 

Cotoneaster divaricata. —An evergreen 
species of a somewhat spreading, freely- 
branched habit of growth. The small, 
rounded leaves are of a deep green colour, 
and the berries scarlet. First-class certifi¬ 
cate, August 27th. 

Cotone aster salicifolia rugosa. —A lax- 
growing species, clothed with Willow-like 
leaves, the semi-pendulous shoots being 
studded with clusters of bright-red berries. 
Award of merit, October 8th. 

Cotoneastkr Zadelt. —A loose-habited 
bush of a sub-evergreen character, clothed 
with ovate, pointed leaves, each about a 
couple of inches in length. The berries, 
which are borne in great profusion, are of 
a brownish-crimson tint. Award of merit, 
October 8th. 

Peutzia longifolia.— One of the new 
Chinese species, and, like all the Deutzias, 
very free-flowering. The shoots are dis- 
]>ospd in a graceful arching manner, and 
the flowers, which are borne in rounded 
clusters, are of a pretty blush-mauve tint 
when first expanded, but afterwards be¬ 
come almost white. The central cluster of 
yellow stamens forms a noticeable feature. 
It is said to force well. Award of merit, 
April 30th. 

Peutzia Veitchi. —A very promising 
Peutzia, whose flowers, borne very freely, 
are of a deep pink when fully expanded, 
hut rich rose in the hud state. Individu¬ 
ally. they are about an inch across, with a 
central cluster of yellow stamens. It ap¬ 
pears to be later in blooming than some of 
the other Peutzlas, and should prove of 
considerable value to the hybridist. Award 
of merit, May 22nd. 

Hohernia populnf.a. —A very uncommon 
New Zealand shrub, hardy only in the 
more favoured parts of these islands. It is 
a member of the Mallow family, and the 
pure white flowers, like five-pointed stars, 
and each about an inch in diameter, are 
freely borne in the axils of the deep-green, 
much-toothed leaves. It is a near ally of the 
better-known Plaginnthus Lyalli. Award 
of merit, November 5th. 

Hydrangea Sargenti. —This very dis¬ 
tinct Chinese Hydrangea has exceedingly 
large and handsome leaves, hairy on both 
surfaces, the upper one being of a deep 
velvety-green. The stout, erect stems, as 
well as the leaf-stalks, are furnished with 
stout, scale-like hairs. From a flowering 
point of view, it is not particularly showy, 
the large, white, sterile blooms being 
limited to a scattered few around the out¬ 
side of the clusters. The small, sterile 
flowers are bluish. Award of merit. 
May 22nd. 

Leptospermum scoparium Nicholli. —A 
striking variety of the well-known Lepto¬ 
spermum scoparium, a common shrub both 
in Australia and New Zealand. The typi¬ 
cal kind has whitish flowers, but in this 
particular variety they are of a rich car¬ 
mine-crimson hue. The leaves are also 
purplish. This Leptospermum was 
awarded a silver cup for the best novelty 
i at the International Horticultural Exhibi¬ 
tion, and it was also at the same time 
i given a first-class certificate. 

, Leptospermum scopAfliUM Boscawent.—O f 
| looser habit than th% preceding and with 
, larger flowers, which are-in colour whitish 
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with a red centre. The unopened buds are 
bright red. These Lepto.spermums are 
hardy only in the favoured parts of these 1 
Islands, but even where they cannot be 
depended upon to stand the winter they 
form handsome specimens for the green¬ 
house or conservatory. Award of merit, 
May 22nd. 

Philadelphus Bouquet Blanc.— This is 
one of M. Lemoine’s raising, and though by 
no means the latest, is a very desirable : 
kind. It is one of the smaller-growing j 
kinds, and .the shoots, which arch over in 
h very graceful manner, are plentifully ; 
furnished with semi-double flowers of the 
purest white. Award of merit, June 18th. > 

Philadelphia Voie Lactee. —Apparently, 
a larger grower than the preceding, though 
traces of the influence of P. mierophyllus 
are evident. The flowers of the variety 
Voie LactSe are large, single, and pure 
white, with a cluster of yellow stamens. 
Award of merit, June 18th. 

Plagianthus Lyalli. — A deciduous shrub 
or small tree, member of the Mallow 
family, and hardy in the southern part of ! 
the country. The flowers, which are sup¬ 
ported by slender stalks, are drooping and 
white in colour. It is also known as Gaya 
Lyalli. In 1911 it was given an award of 
merit, and on July 10th, 1912, this was in- | 
creased to a first-class certificate. It is by 
no means a novelty, having been intro- | 
duoed in 1871. 

Populus alba Richardi. —A variety of | 
the Abele or White Poplar, in which the 
upper surface of the leaves is of a rich 
golden hue. the lower sides, stems, and | 
leaf-stalks being clothed with the white 
tomentum as in the type. It is said to j 
retain its colour well throughout the 
season, and does not burn. Award of i 
merit, May 22nd. 

I’runus Miqueliana.— A Japanese rneiji- : 
her of the Cherry family, of which pro¬ 
fusely-flowered sprays from the open 
ground were shown on December 3rd. The 
flowers, which are produced for some dis¬ 
tance along the shoots, a re each about J inch 
in diameter, semi-double, white when first 
expanded, but afterwards acquiring a 
slight blush suffusion. It attains the 
dimensions of a small tree. 

Prunus Pissardi Moseri flore-pleno.— I 
This pretty, double-flowered Plum is over- ' 
weighted by its cumbersome name. It will 
be a pleasing addition to our early-flower¬ 
ing shrubs or small trees, the blooms, 
which are borne in great profusion, being j 
semi-double and of a pleasing shade of I 
deep pink. Award of merit, March 19th. j 

Pybus Vkitchiana.—A free - growing j 
Chinese tree, whose spreading branches 
are clothed with broadly-ovate leaves, 
which have the margins finely toothed. 1 
The specimen shown was laden with rather 
(lull-crimson berries, about the size of 
Hazel Nuts, and borne in drooping . 
clusters. Award of merit, October 8th. 

Rhododendron Cornubia. — A garden ! 
form raised in Cornwall, the parents 
being the hybrid It. Shilsoni and R. 
arboreum. The new-comer has close, com- J 
pact clusters of flowers, which are of a j 
bright scarlet-crimson colour. Award of j 
merit, March 5th. 

Ribes laurlfolium.— A curious, small- ( 
growing evergreen species of Ribes, with 
dark-green ovate lanceolate leaves, about 
4 inches in length, and unusually thick In 
texture. The yellowish-green flowers are 
produced in drooping racemes from the 
axils of the leaves quite early in the year. 
It is a native of China, and has proved to 
be quite hardy at Aldenham Gardens. 
Award of merit, March 5th. 

Viburnum Davidi. —Quite unlike the 
other members of the genus, forming as it 
does a dwarf evergreen shrub, clothed with 
dark-green ovate leaves, whose veins are 
very strongly marked. The small white 
flowers, which are sweetly-scented, are 
borne in flattened corymbs, and succeeded i 
by small blue berries. It thrives remark¬ 
ably well in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at 
Coombe Wood, where it has proved per¬ 
fectly hardy. A native of China. Award ' 
pf merit; April 6MT* x I JV. T. 
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FERNS. 


FERN BASKETS. 

Xheh r are few better methods of showing 
off Ferns to the best advantage than by 
planting them in hanging-baskets. More 
especially is this tile case with those 
species and varieties which produce droop¬ 
ing fronds, though some upright-growing 
varieties may often be associated with 
these with pleasing effect. Wire baskets 
fashioned in the shni>e of a hemisphere ore 
the best for this method of culture, and 
may tie made of any size from (j inches to 
IS inches in diameter, the latter size being 
sufficient to grow Ferns with a frond- 
spread of 5 feet or more. A layer of 
Sphagnum Moss or )ieat fibre should be 
laid in the base of the basket, and over 
this a few large crocks placed for drain¬ 
age. the sides being lined with fibrous peat 
and a compost of jieat and light loam In 
equal projiortlous, to which a liberal 
allowance of silver-sand and charcoal, 
broken into small pieces, has been added, 
used for filling the interior. If the basket 
is attached to three stout wires, joined at 
tile top (o a strong hook, it is easily sus- 
]ieruled from an eye in the roof or from an 
iron Stake fixed in the wall. It is neces¬ 
sary that tlie soil should bn kept in a 
moist condition, especially during the sum¬ 
mer. and since the drainage should be 
good, frequent watering will be needful to 
ensure this being the case, unless lire 
basket he hung in a very shady jiosition; 
but wheu suspended by a hook tire basket 
is easily taken down and immersed, in a 
tub until every particle of soil is moist¬ 
ened. Overhead syringing in the case of 
Ferns like Adiantums is inadvisable, 
though nn occasional sprinkling is not 
ha rmful. 

Although Ferns should invariably l>o the 
main feature of the baskets, Selaginellas 
and other plants of creeping or trailing 
habit, may be utilised with good results to 
furnish the surface and exposed sides. 
For this purpose Selaginellas, such as S. 
flexuosa, S. Galeotti, S. Kraussiana, and 
S. unciuatn, Isoiepis gracilis, Trades- 
eantia zebrlna, and Panieum variegatum 
are available, while of Ferns there are few 
that will not adapt themselves to basket 
culture. Wheu well grown nothing gives 
a more charming effect In a basket than 
Maiden-hair, which swathes the whole re¬ 
ceptacle with a wealth of feathery fronds 
until nothing is to be discerned but its 
spreading and drooping greenery. 


THE GOLDEN POLYPODY. 

(Phlebodium aureum.) 

Will you kindly give me somo hints as to the 
cultivation of this Fern, the best soil to grow 
it in, and whether it may he grown as a 
basket plant?—-A Header. 

, [rhlebodiums are very useful for decora¬ 
tion, their noble fronds, which in most of 
the sjiecies are glaucous, producing a 
striking contrast with those of other Ferns 
with which they are associated in the 
warm fernery. When planted out their 
naturally wild-growing rhizomes grow 
apace and produce fronds in abundance. 
Those rhizomes, which arc cacli fully as 
thick as a man's thumb, though seen on 
the surface.are also of subterranean habit, 
and extend underground to very long 
distances, rhlebodiums may also he used 
with advantage for large hanging baskets, 
either by themselves or intermixed with 
other Ferns with finer foliage, and also for 
covering dead Tree-Fern stems. Thus 
grown, their thick, chaffy rhizomes, equal 
in size to those of the Hare's-foot Fern, 
show themselves off to perfection, the 
whiteness of the chaffy scales with which 
their extremities are densely clothed being 
apparent. The value of Phlebodiums tor 
decoration is clear from the numbers that 
find their way to Covent Garden Market 
every year ; some growers, indeed, make 
quite a speciality of them—as much on 
account of their rapid growth as because 
of their distinct habit. Though their 


fronds arc of variable dimensions, they 
have a natural tendency to grow on a 
single rhizome, and would in that way be 
of little use as pot-plants. To obviate this 
inode of growth the extremity of the 
rhizome is cut off entirely when only 
2 inches long, the result tieing the produc¬ 
tion of several lateral rhizomes growing 
out of the mutilated one in all directions, 
thus making a bushy and compact plant. 
Being evergreen and strong growers, all 
the Phlebodiums require substantial food ; 
a mixture consisting of about equal pro- 
I*ortions of fibrous pent, loam, and silver- 
sand suits them best. They must also 
receive a liberal supply of water nt the 
roots while growing, and during that time 
they will also derive great benefit from 
occasional waterings with weak liquid 
manure. • 

P. aurecm.— This may be fairly regarded 
as the typical siiecies of the group, and the 
one to which the others ajqiear to be more 
or less closely related. It is common in the 
West Indies, and in South America as far 
as Brazil. It is a strong glower, of dwarf 
habit, With fine glaucous fronds. The 
popular name of Golden Polypody, under 
which this handsome plant is generally 
known, may have been derived from the 
glossy brown colour of the scales that 
cover the older portions of its rhizomes, 
hut it may lie also due to the intense golden 
colour of the undersides of its fertile 
fronds, produced by the quantity of spore 
cases with which it is covered, and from 
which, when ripe, a profuse, bright-yellow 
powder escapes and covers the npiier sur¬ 
face of the various fronds beneath. 

I 1 . sroRAoocARPVM.—If only the lovely 
colouring of its fronds be taken into con¬ 
sideration. this is certainly the handsomest 
of the group, being of a bluish tint. Of the 
different Phlebodiums it is the one that, 
stands the coolest treatment, succeeding 
well in an intermediate house.] 


NOTES A XI) REVUES. 

Tree Ferns. — Dieksonlas, Cyatheas, 
Alsophilas, and similar species have a fine 
appearance when planted out, as they often 
are, in houses; but unless the structures in 
which they are grown are very large it is a 
mistake to so (rent them, for it much 
encourages the fronds to lengthen and the 
whole growth of I he plants to increase so 
fast that they not only overshade every¬ 
thing near them, but soon get, too large for 
tlie houses they occupy. By liberal feeding 
with manure water these plants may be 
grown quite large enough to show their 
natural habit in pots or tubs half the size 
generally used, and if in place of planting 
the iKits are plunged, tlie appearance will 
Ik> quite equal to planting out without the 
disadvantages, and, moreover, it gives an 
opportunity of altering the position of the 
plants at will. 

Hardy Ferns.—As a supplement to the 
two recent articles on Jumly Ferns, a word 
or two as to the selection of varieties may 
not be out of place, at all events to the 
beginner. Of some species of hardy Ferns 
there is a vast number of varieties, many 
of which, though very curious, can scarcely 
be regarded as beautiful. Stunted and de¬ 
pauperated forms are exceedingly common, 
and these in an outdoor .fernery are not 
at all pleasing—in fact, it is doubtful if 
they are under any conditions. Having 
once had to furaish a narrow border, 
which was too heavily shaded and damp 
for most subjects, I planted it with hardy 
Ferns. Tlie majority of them consisted of 
different forms of the Lady Fern and the 
Male Fern, all of good, free growth. Some 
time previously I was fortunate in raising a 
quantity of the Lady Fern from spores, and 
the young plants so obtained varied very 
much. The most vigorous were chosen for 
planting in the border. As the plants de¬ 
veloped there wffl a considerable amount 
of difference between them, the non- 
erested plumose forms being much ad¬ 
mired.— K It IV. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION MARY ALLWOOD. 
This handsome variety, raised by Messrs. 
Allwood Brothers, Haywards Heath, if not 
the Ideally perfect flower that everybody 
has been looking for, marks a great onward 


border Carnations, than which no greater 
tribute could be paid it. It approximates, 
indeed, in these respects, and not a little 
in fragrance, too, to such highly popular 
varieties as Lady Herinione and Queen 
Mary. The raisers call the colour 
cardinal-pink, though this might prove a 
contradiction in terms. In all probability 


an award of merit from the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on November 19th, 1912, 
and also an award of merit from the Per¬ 
petual-flowering Carnation Society on 
December 4th, 1912. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Marguerites and Fuchsias.—Could you ad- 
vise me how to train Marguerites as standards. 



Carnation Mary Allwood. From a photograph of flowers scut by Messrs. Allwood, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


move in the history of the Perpetual- 
flowering Carnation. Absolutely novel in 
respect to colour, it is also uniflue in form. 
The well-rounded, thick, shapely petals, if 
I mistake not, will prove to be of an 
epoch - making character. It is not 
American, nor even an Anglicised 
Amerienn. The variety possesses not a 
little of the refined/beauty and liikh petal 
quality of some of ^he,^ejt Bit^sp^raised 


“deepest salmon’’ will convey a clearer 
idea to those not acquainted with the 
border varieties above named. In length 
and strength of stem, and good calyx, it is 
all one could desire. Its keeping qualities 
are excellent. Had it been somewhat more 
highly built, and with fewer larger central 
petals, it might have ranked as a faultless 
flower. As it is, it is nearly so, and must 
be pronounced a great gain. It received 


as I have seen them in France with about a 
foot and a half of stem, the foliage and flowers 
cut into a round head? When should they 
have to be started ? I should like to know how 
to train garden Fuchsias into weeping 
standards.—D. £. MOKEIS 

[There is no difficulty in training 
Marguerites into standard shape. The 
main thing is to start in the spring with 
good strong cuttings, and grow them on 
until the required height is obtained, pick- 
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ing off all flowers and side shoots. The 
same applies to the standard Fuchsias. Of 
course, if you wish weeping standards it 
will be necessary to select those in which 
the shoots are naturally of a drooping 
habit, such as Muriel, Scarcity, Amy Lye, 
Mrs. Marshall, Earl of Beacons fie Id, and 
Beauty of Trowbridge.] 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, growing.— 
Would yon kindly tell me the names of the 
enclosed flowers and how to grow them?— 
R. 8. V. P. 

[The flowers you send are those of 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine and its white 
variety Turnford Hull. If you have any 
plants, cut them down when they have 
finished flowering, keeping them rather 
drier at. the roots than usual. Cuttings will 
form at the base, and when these are each 
‘2 inches or 5 inches long they may he put 
singly into pots each inches across. 
Blunge them in a frame in which there is 
a gentle bottom heat, and keep them only 
moderately moist. Most of them will root 
in about a mouth, when more air may be 
given and they may presently be trans¬ 
ferred to 4-inch pots. Never allow the 
plants to get too wet. As those pots get 
filled with roots the plants may be shifted 
into 6-incli pots, in which they will flower. 
The soil should be loam, leaf-soil, and 
sand, about equal parts of each : tempera¬ 
ture, 50 degs. to 55 degs. for the plants, 
and rather more for the cuttings. Perfect 
drainage is very important. A light 
position and plenty of room are necessary 
from the start. Give the plants occasion¬ 
ally some liquid manure when the pots in 
which you wish to flower the plants are 
filled with roots.] 

Primulas in the greenhouse.— We have 

within recent years received from China a 
great number of Primulas, some hardy and 
others that need a certain amount of pro¬ 
tection. Of these last, one of the most 
useful greenhouse plants that we have is 
Primula malaeoides, which is already 
extensively grown. I recently saw a large 
house filled with this species. In order to 
have plants in flower in winter the seed 
should be sown in spring. Besides the 
ordinary form, with lilac - coloured 
blossoms, there is a white variety, and 
probably we shall have other colours before 
long. At the Horticultural Hall, on 
December 3rd, Primula malaeoides formed 
a very attractive feature, and so did a 
group of Primula ohcbnica. made up of 
many and diverse forms, some of the 
colours being very bright. A favourite of 
mine is the little Primula Forbcsi, which 
is perhaps seen to the best advantage 
• when grown in pans. As n window plant 
I*, malaeoides does well. --T. 

Plumbago rosea.— This old East Indian 
plant Is, from its winter - flowering 
qualities, of considerable service where a 
display of flowers has ro be kept up at all 
seasons. It is of a free, rather loose, 
habit of growth, with long spikes of rosy- 
scarlet flowers, of an uncommon and very 
pleasing shade. Though at this season It 
needs warm treatment in order to induce 
it to flower well, it may in the summer be 
grown with little or no fire heat. When 
grown during the summer in a frame with¬ 
out fire heat it is a great advantage to shut 
the frame up in sullicieut time to husband 
some of the sun heat, as this induces a 
moist atmosphere, so helpful to the growth 
of the plant. Besides the typical Plum¬ 
bago rosea there is a variety—coociuea— 
whose flowers are larger and brighter than 
those of the type. Cuttings of both of 
these Plumbagos can be struck at any 
time during the growing season if put into 
sandy soil and placed in a close propa¬ 
gating case in a gentle heat. A mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand will suit them 
well. 

Impatiens Oliver!.— In the pale mauve 
tint of its blossoms this Central African 
species of Balsam is much less showy than 
some of the other members of the genus. 
Taken altogether, it is, however, a plant of 
considerable merit, ns the flowers are 
larger than those oLmost Balsams, they 
are bprne more or l^sstljr^ughQUt Ibetyear, 





and the plant attains such a stature as 
I entitles it to be regarded ns one of the 
' giants of the genus. A structure where a 
minimum winter temperature of 50 degs. 

; is maintained is necessary to its well 
doing. This Balsam will grow aDd flower 
out-of-doors during the summer, and may 
be sometimes seen planted out at that ' 

I season. At Hampton Court last summer 
it was in this way very noticeable. 

Hymenocallis macrostephana. — The 
various species of Hymenocallis, or Pan- 
era tiums as they are often called In 
gardens, are remarkable for the delicious 
I fragrance of their blossoms, and this 
I species forms no exception to the rule. Its I 
origin is, I believe, somewhat obscure, but 
it is certainly one of the most desirable 
j members of the genus, and a very beautiful 
stove plant. Like most of the other kinds 
of Hymenocallis, it forms a tuft of strap- | 

| shai»ed leaves, and the flowers are borne 
several together in an umbel. They are 
white, with a greenish tube. The “ Dic- 
j tlonary of Gardening” gives February as 
its season of blooming, blit flowers are pro- 
j duccd at different seasons of the year, and I 
in autumn and winter they are particularly I 
' appreciated. Like most of the others, this 
Hymenocallis will succeed best in a soil 
! containing a good proportion of rather 
i strong loam, lightened to the necessary ex- 
I tent by an admixture of leaf-mould and i 
I sand. In such a compost it will often re- ' 

I main for some years without repotting, and 
when this is the case it is greatly bene¬ 
fited by an occasional stimulant during 
j the growing season. Apart from their 
! beauty when on the plant, the blossoms are, i 
j when cut, much appreciated for wreaths 
and for similar purposes.— W. T., Surrey. 

Streptocarpuses.— A delightful little ex¬ 
hibit of cut flowers of a representative col- 
I lection of tlie garden forms of Streptocar- 
pus was show'll at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on November 19th. 

I The variety now to be found in the shape 
! and colour of the flowers is amazing. In 
j colour they vary from the purest white to 
deep purple, through all kinds of inter¬ 
mediate shades. I must confess to a lean¬ 
ing towards the light-coloured forms, 

1 especially some of those with a white 
ground ]rt.*ncilled and lined with various 
| deeper shades. From the superficial 
1 resemblance that the Streptocarpuses bear 
j to a Gloxinia they are by some kept unduly 
dry during the winter, to their great in¬ 
jury, as they do not form a tuber. They 
I must, of course, be kept at this season 
drier than during the summer, when the I 
roots are active. Apart from their value 1 
for cutting, the different forms of Strepto- 
earpus arc extreme!v useful for decoration. . 

I — T - 

Daphne indica.— This Daphne may fail | 
to grow' in a satisfactory manner, owing, I 
doubtless, in some cases at least, to the fact 
that the plants are grafted on the j 
Mezoreon. which, being deciduous, is not a 
suitable stock for an evergreen. It is not a ( 
, particularly easy subject to increase from 
I cuttings, still, it can be propagated in this | 
way, and I much prefer plants on their own 
roots. Many years ago I knew' one or two | 
fine examples that, planted out in a pre- ! 
pared border, clothed the back wall of a ■ 
greenhouse, hut it is rarely, if ever, j 
treated in this w T ay nowadays. This 
Daphne only needs to be kept safe from I 
frost; indeed, in the south-west of England 
it is regarded as an outdoor shrub.—W. 
True love, Surrey. 

Rondeletia gratissima (syn. Rogiera 
gratisslma").—This is a pretty evergreen ! 
greenhouse shrub, native of Mexico, and 
one not .so often met w ith in gardens as it 
was a generation ago. Its usual season of 
blooming is during the autumn months, 
and at this season it forms a pleasing break 
aw ay from I lie other occupants of the ! 
| greenhouse. The general appearance of the 
blossoms is not unlike that of the Laurus- 
tinus. The flowers are of a pretty blush 
tint, while the exterior of the tube and the 
unopened buds are considerably deeper. 
They are borne in rounded heads and are 


also agreeably scented. It should be 
potted in fibrous peat, loam, and a liberal 
amount of silver sand, as w*ell as a few' 
nodules of charcoal. Drainage must be 
good, for though it needs plenty of water 
during the summer, stagnant moisture 
must be avoided. A light, buoyant 
atmosphere suits it well. There are 
other Rondeletias well worthy of mention, 
notably R. speeiosa major, which was at 
one time much grown as a specimen plant. 
This has bright vermilion flowers, while 
those of It. amenta are pink. 

Crevilleas In the greenhouse. -Owing to 
its prettily - divided leaves, Grevillea 
robusta has long been a favourite line- 
leaved plant for greenhouse decoration, but 
some of the others are well worth attention 
for the beauty of llieir blossoms. Some of 
them are now in bloom, among them being 
Grevillea Thelemanninna, also known as 
G. Preissi, of rather upright growth, with 
leaves suggestive of those of the Southern¬ 
wood, and drooping clusters of flowers, in 
colour yellow and reddish. The dense, 
compact-growing Grevillea alpina, with 
simple, hoary leafage and rosy-red flowers, 
will often bloom throughout the autumn 
and winter months. It is less showy than 
some of the others, but its long period of 
blooming, and that too, during the dull 
months of the year, is greatly in its favour. 
The hardiest members of the genus are G. 
rosmarinifolia and G. sulpliurea. The 
former, whose foliage greatly resembles 
that of the Rosemary, has rosy-red flowers, 
while in the other, with needle-shaped 
leaves, the flowers are pale yellow. One 
sometimes hears of a difficulty in inducing 
seeds of Grevillea robusta to germinate, 
but if they are fresh there is no trouble in 
this respect. 

Early-flowered Indian Azaleas.— At the 

Horticultural Hall, on November 19th. a 
showy group of the variety Mrs. Pet rick, 
with semi - double, deep rose-coloured 
flowers, was shown, and on December 3rd 
it, with a few others, formed a bright and 
attractive feature. It is seldom that one 
sees such good examples so early in the 
season, and for Christmas decoration they 
were no doubt much sought after. The 
variety Mrs. Petrick lias of late years come 
prominently to the front, owing to its 
early flowering; for Deutsche Perle used 
to be regarded as one of the first to flower, 
but it is now, op the score of earliness, left 
behind by Mrs. Petrick. Still, Deutsche 
Perle, as well as the other variety just 
named, was finely shown by Mr. L. IL 
Russell, of Richmond, who also contributed 
a good group of a third kind—namely, 
•T. B. Yaronne. Among Indian Azaleas, 
those w ith flowers more or less of a salmon 
or salmon-pink tint, with white edges to the 
petals, have made great headway within 
the last few r years, and J. B. Yaronne is 
one of this class. Its groat value consists 
in the fact that, according to Mr. Russell’s 
experience (and lie grows these beautiful 
plants in a wholesale manner), this par¬ 
ticular variety may be had in bloom three 
weeks before any other kind of the same 
tint. This, is n fact well worth noting by 
those who wish to obtain Indian Azaleas in 
bloom as early as possible.—W. T. 

Roof climbers.—It is just, as important—nay. 
perhaps more so—that at this time of the year 
the greenhouse roof should be kept as free of 
foliage as possible. We want all the light we 
can get in these short days, we want the 
plants on the stages that are showing for bloom 
to have the best possible chance to develop 
their blossoms, and this can only be achieved 
with the aid of light. It. therefore, behoves all 
who have climbers on the roof to reduce the 
number of shoots to the lowest possible mini¬ 
mum. and. further, to keep the glass as clean 
as possible.—W oodbastwick. 

Tuberoses.—Comparatively little attention is 
paid to the culture of Tuberoses, and possibly 
this may be accounted for owing to the bulbs 
being of no value after they have once flowered. 
Even allowing for this, the fragrance of their 
pure-white blossoms is such as to commend 
them to all lovers of bulbous plants. The 
African bulbs are the first to arrive, and may 
bo procured and potted now; the American 
sorts, including the well-known Pearl, are to be 
had in December Leaf-mould and good sandy 
loam make a suitable compost for them, and 
after a few weeks under ashes they should be 
given a little bottom heat —Derby. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


PRIMULA LICHIANGENSIS. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that this 
interesting and pretty plant, whose charnc- J 
teristic beauty and charm are so well ; 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
should be handicapped by the above some¬ 
what cumbrous name. Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, these things are difficult to avoid. 
The new-comer is one of the recent intro¬ 
ductions from Western China, and a plant 
full of elegant grace. The woolly character 
of the leafage, so well portrayed in the pic¬ 
ture, is occasionally likened to that of F. 
Sieboidi, though I think it approaches more 
nearly to the not quite hardy P. mollis or 
to P. Veitehi. The charm of the plant, 
however, is its grace of stem and flower. 


autumn, a distinct quality, ns we have few 
alpincs in bloom at that season. It is 
easily increased by division or from seeds. 
—S. A. 


MOSSY SAXIFRAGES. 

These are worth a place in gardens if only 
for their charming verdure in the winter 
season. In hot summer weather they turn 
rather rusty, and long-continued frosty 
winds take the colour from them. They 
revel in moisture, and the copious rains of 
late have caused them to put on their best 
winter garb. Seen Just now in their finest 
condition they charm by their perfect ver¬ 
dure and freshness. Perfect drainage they 
must have, and they are never so happy as 
when rambling among stones on a gently 
sloping bank. An easy way of growing 
them to cover the natural soil is to use 
stones or brick rubble several inches deep, 



The flowers, which are about one-half the 
size of those of the P. Sieboidi race, are 
of a rose-mngenta shade, with more 
deeply-coloured centre. The species is 
quite hardy in southern England, and sub¬ 
mits to the usual treatment of the Sieboidi 
race of these plants. It is rather more 
than 1 foot in height. E. J. 


Eriogonum umbellatum, —This is not a 
very common rock plant, yet it cun gener¬ 
ally be procured at a moderate price. It is 
a distinct alpine of shrubby growth, 
making a trailing or spreading tuft of 
greyish leaves, and bearing umbels of 
yellow flowers. It is a good subject for 
filling crevices in sunny rockwork, and 
prefers a sandy Soil. It is generally hardy, 
though I have seen it killed during an 
exceptionally damp winter if on the level 
parts of the rockeryv-Jt flowers 'nto the 

C,o gte 


putting thereon about tlie same thickness 
! of light sandy mould. Some of the larger 
stones may be allowed to peep through the 
surface. In this very simple manner a 
comfortable home may be provided for 
these little Saxifrages, and they will do 
. just as well as on carefully prepared rock- 
I work. Secured from excessive moisture 
| round the roots, which at the same time 
, can strike deeply enough into the soil to 
! be out of the way of drying winds and. 

| scorching sun, these Moss-like Saxifrages 
will develop rapidly, and will carpet the ! 
1 earth with a rich verdure at this season of 
the year. For window-ledges these little 
j Saxifrages are excellent, much better than 
the Conifers in pots which are so much 
used in winter, and which, under the in¬ 
fluence of hard frost and continued parch¬ 
ing winds, too frequently are more brown 
than green, and often get killed outright. It * 


I is a pity that window gardeners are not 
better acquainted with these and kindred 
things, such as the Stonecrop and House- 
i leek families. At this time of year window- 
I ledges might be as full of interest as in the 
! summer. 


DWARF RHODODENDRONS FOR THE 
ROCK GARDEN. 

There are many dwarf-growing Rhododen¬ 
drons well suited for the rock garden, for 
they do not readily outgrow their positions 
and crowd out other plants, whilst they 
are very beautiful when in flower, the ever¬ 
green kinds helping to take off the bare- 
| ness in winter. Some of the dwarf Rhodo¬ 
dendrons are strictly alpine plants. A very 
j dry position must not be given these dwarf 
1 kinds, for, like the larger-growing sorts, 

I they thrive best in moist soil and in a 
fairly moist atmosphere. Some kinds even 
require a bog to develop properly. A mmi- 
| ber of the dwarf-growing species thrive 
better in the Highlands of Scotland than 
in the south of England, for their growth 
is kept back in spring, and they escape the 
frosts of April and May, which often prove 
fatal to the young shoots of shrubs which 
have started prematurely into growth. 
The well-known 

Rhododendron ferrugineum (Rose des 
Alpes) is excellent for the purpose. 
Planted in a commanding position, its 
showy red flowers make It a conspicuous 
1 object. There are several varieties. Its 
hairy counterpart, 

R. HiRsuTUH, also a native of the 
European Alps, is another desirable 
species. 

R. afqhanicum is a very dwarf, com- 
i pact-growing sort from Afghanistan. A 
front position is desirable, for if planted in 
! a place where it is not readily seen it may 
I become overgrown. 

R. Anthopogon, a curious species from 
I the Alpine Himalaya, grows about 1 foot 
l high, and bears small, yellow flowers. 
Although less showy than some other 
kinds, it is worth including. 

R. lepidotum. —This singular species is 
i a native of the temperate and Alpine 
Himalaya. Forming a dense bush a foot 
, or so high, it bears curious, flat, purple 
flowers, each 1 inch or so across. It is very 
interesting, and should be found in every 
1 collection. 

R. chrysanthum is a yellow-flowered, 
dwarf-growing kind, which is most difficult 
I to cultivate. Found growing in bogs, it 
must be given a situation- which is per- 
1 manently moist, whilst it should only be 
I planted in places where the atmosphere is 
j usually on the moist side. 

R. kamtschaticum, another bog-loving 
I plant, from N. Asia, is more amenable to 
cultivation than the last named. Rising 
! but 1 inch or 2 inches above the ground, 

I it forms a dense mass by means of 
j innumerable growths which spring from 
I beneath the ground. The rosy-purple 
flowers are each about 1 inch across, and 
| very showy. A moist and cool place is 
i essential to success. 

R. myrtifolium, a dwarf species some- 
what resembling R. ferrugineum. is quite 
I a distinct plant from the garden myrti¬ 
folium, which is of hybrid origin. 

R. intricatum. —This was introduced 
from China about a dozen years ago. Of 
dwarf, stunted appearance, it forms a 
little bush with very tiny leaves. Its 
chief attraction, however, is its bluish or 
violet flowers. It is eminently suited to 
the rock garden. 

R. parvifolicm, a native of Siberia and 
China, grows 1 foot to 2 feet high. 
Although quite hardy, it must he given a 
position which is somewhat sheltered, for 
it blooms in mid-winter and the rosy- 
purple flowers are liable to injury from 
frost. 

R. dauricum.—T he remarks as to the 
last named are also applicable to this, for 
the rosy-purple flowers often open about 
the New Year. It is a native of Dahuria, 
Mandshuria, etc., and grows from 2 feet to 
3 feet high. Deciduous and evergreen 
forms are known, the former having 
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originated from plants collected in more 
northerly or colder regions than the latter. 
The evergreen form is sometimes called 
atrovirens. 

R. halenbe, a dwarf kind from the 
Austrian Alps, is supposed to be a natural 
hybrid between subferrugineum and hir- 
sutum. Its flowers are red. 

R. racemosum. —About twenty-five years 
have passed since this charming kind was 
introduced from western China. It was 
originally thought to be of very dwarf 
habit, but it is now found that it grows at 
least 3 feet high. It differs from most 
Rhododendrons in bearing its flowers from 
axillary buds along the greater part of the 
previous year’s wood. The flowers vary in 
colour from pale to deep pink. For twenty 
years it remained very uncommon, but 
more attention has been paid to it during 
the last few years. It is certainly one of 
the most beautiful of the dwarf-growing 
species. 

It. glaucum. —For the warmer parts of 
the country this Sikkim species may be 
tried. It must be given a fair amount of 
room, for it grows 3 feet high and as much 
through. The flowers are pink. 

R. ciliatcm, from the same region as the 
last named, may also be tried in a 
sheltered position. It thrives in the 
southern counties. It has also been noted 
as a healthy bush at nn elevation of 1,400 
feet in Inverness-shire. Its flowers are 
large and white, flushed with pink. 

D. Kew. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A December note on the rock garden— 

Garden lovers who are fortunate enough 
to live near the sea have many things to be 
thankful for. More years ago than I care 
to remember my schoolmaster drilled into 
me that “ the breezes from the sea cool tiie 
earth in summer and warm it in winter.” 
Forty years after, I realised its truth, even 
though the breezes are often gales, for I 
am inclined to think that the fierce winds 
that sweep up from the east, clean, fresh, 
and gripping, off the sea, suit many 
alpines better than an inland climate. 
They keep the plants harder and more 
compact. There is no fog. and none of 
that depressing dampness and feeling of 
decay that one gets a mile or two away 
at this time of the year. Coming out from 
the raw or warm moisture of Dublin to 
the coast is like changing to another 
clime. There is always a sparkle in the 
air. The promise of spring is present in 
December, although the bloom of the 
summer Is not entirely gone. Lithosper- 
mum prostratum is yet spangled over with 
blue. Campanula muralis. especially one 
plant, in a tiny Assure of the live granite, 
is as full of bloom as in .Tune. Fat buds 
are pushing up through the cushions of 
Saxifrage apiculata, S. Elizabetlne, and S. 
marginata, while S. thessalica is thrusting 
forth its dark-red shields. Some spring 
sown seedlings of Androsaee lactea were 
flowering in November. Such forwardness 
was not to be encouraged, so blooms and 
buds were pinched off. Some alpine Auri¬ 
culas are blooming gaily, and Primula 
cashmeriana (rubens), having shed most of 
ils leaves, is opening two or three of its 
buds to see if spring has come. Most of 
the Aubrietias have been cut back, but 
here and there some are in flower, and in 
one out-of-the-way corner there are some 
brilliant scarlet Nasturtiums from seed 
that has strayed there.— Ghaniticus. 

Small garden pools. —The garden pool in 
Sir Henry Yorke’s garden, as shown in 
Gardening Illustrated of December 21st. 
will, I hope, lead to the construction of 
many such. The small pool is a much more 
satisfactory and much prettier way of 
growing water plants than the tub or 
series of tubs. It may be of almost any 
size, and made water-tight. Clay is not 
available in many districts, and concrete 
often fails to hold the water, even when 
supplemented, as it should he, by a good 
coat of fine cement. Where leakage exists 
the annoyance is very great. I have known 
such pools, constructed by practised hands, 
necessarily abandoned for W|ter Lily 


growing and converted into small bogs. 
Have any of your readers tried oil in the 
cement as an additional means of securing 
that the pool should be water-tight? I have 
recently finished one in my own garden, 
and I have adopted the recommendation of 
an article dealing with the prevention of 
the entrance of damp into concrete fire¬ 
proof apartments under ground. I had 
previously seen the same idea suggested, 
and statements in proof of its efficacy 
made. The recommendation was that a 
10 per cent, addition of oil should be made j 
after the concrete or cement had been 
mixed in the ordinary way. The oil sug¬ 
gested was petroleum of a common quality, 
but instead I have used boiled linseed oil. 
The pool was likely to be rather trouble¬ 
some from the nature of the sub-soil, but it. 
is quite a success.—S. Arnott. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SELECT DECORATIVE JAPANESE. 
Mas v people prefer medium-sized blooms 
to the huge masses of colour we find in 
show flowers. There is no reason why 
these same big varieties should not provide 
blossoms of medium size by allowing more 
than the orthodox exhibition number— 
that is, three—on a plaut. Generally, how¬ 
ever, more suitable ones may be found for 
the purpose on account of habit of growth 
or other good qualities. Last autumn first- 
rate examples of decorative, or, as they are 
sometimes termed, market sorts, have been 
seen at the shows, particularly at the one 
at Essex Hall, in connection with the 
National Society, on November 20th. I will 
not refer to the very early varieties be¬ 
cause they have been many times described 
recently. Caprice du Printemps and its 
sports are valuable in October nnd early 
November on account of their bushy habit. 
Besides file type, (he crimson variety 
(Kathleen Thompson), the white, and the 
yellow would appear to be those most dis¬ 
tinct and useful. Rather larger in size is 
Market Red. a capital crimson, and the 
blooms of Black Prince will lie found 
darker than any crimson. The old variety 
John Shrimpton, again, is still excellent of 
that shade. In whites, Moneymaker is 
early and good, and for quality of flower it 
will not be easy to beat the yellow Felton’s 
Favourite. The incurving form of H. N. 
Thorpe stands by itself, and is one that is 
much admired in floral decorations. So is 
Buttercup, an incurving yellow. David 
Ingnmells is very fine among yellows, a 
colour that is well represented in the 
variety Hon. Mrs. Aclnnd. Heston Btomzc 
is first rate, being bright as well as richly , 
tinted. So is Freda Bedford, distinct in 
its light bronzy tints. I like Mrs. R. Lux- 
ford. of a light Indian-red shade, and the 
growth is perfect. Varieties of a pink 
colour—that is, sorts which produce high- 
class blooms—are none too plentiful. I 
think Phoebe is as good as any during 
November. Wells’ Late Pink has blooms of 
a rather more straggling nature than the 
last-named, but it is really very bright and 
choice. 

These following are late flowering, and 
they will last well over Christmas. Prob¬ 
ably as a late white. Western King is not 
equalled ns a variety giving liigh-class 
flowers, although it has been in cultivation 
many years. Mrs. David Syme nnd Mrs. 
Gilbert Drabble are two sorts esteemed for 
exhibition, and might well be tried for pro¬ 
ducing late white flowers. For a pink I 
like the fine, bushy-growing A. J. Balfour, 
nnd Baldock’s Crimson as well as the old 
Cullingfordi are valued in a dark shade. 
December Gold is a good yellow, and Lord 
Brooke as a bronze has not yet been sur¬ 
passed. No list of decorative Chrysanthe¬ 
mums would be complete without the 
green-tinted Mine. Edmond Roger, so much 
admired for its novelty. Sorts we usually 
find figuring as exhibition ones, like J. H. 
Silsby (bronzy-crimson), Maud Jefferies 
(late white). Poekett’s Crimson, White 
Queen. William Turner (white). O. H. 
Broomhead (pink), and George Mileham 
'OS, will be found among the very best. 


In growing the above-named there is no 
advantage in stopping the shoots at any 
time ; in fact, this habit of interfering with 
the growth will lend to take away good 
qualities in the flowers, as it will certainly 
lead to less well-balanced plants than 
when grown in a natural way. From the 
beginning of the year to the end of 
February would be a good time to start 
with the cuttings. H. Shoesuith. 


THE BETTER LARGE - FLOWERED 
SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Why growers should be so keen on grow¬ 
ing the big Japanese Chrysanthemums 
rather than the more pleasing and cer¬ 
tainly equally beautiful small to medium- 
sized blooms it is difficult to understand. 
This remark applies with equal force to the 
single-flowered Chrysanthemums as to the 
large-flowered exhibition Jupane.se varie¬ 
ties. Market-growers and exhibitors will 
have the big-bloom singles, whicli were ex¬ 
hibited in ideal form and condition at the 
National Chrysanthemum Society’s Show 
on October 29th, 30th, and 31st last. Higli 
culture was evidenced in each bloom. 
Each of the trade displays contained many 
very handsome varieties, and in the compe¬ 
titive classes the same high standard was 
well maintained. Some persons think that 
j growers may get these singles too large, 

I but I do not think so. So long as the 
blooms are devoid of coarseness, and the 
colour bright and pleasing, there is little 
doubt the singles will continue to gain in 
the estimation of growers and the flower- 
loving public. The more noteworthy 
varieties set up in the various exhibits 
were the following :—Mensa (white) and 
its new primrose sport Mrs. Loo Thomson. 
Chns. Kingsley (rich yellow), Edith 
Pagruin (pink) and its sports, Mrs. Tres- 
ham Gilbey (yellow), Bronze Edith rngram 
(bronze), Ceddie Mason (bright crimson). 
Celia (yellow), Florrie King (soft, clear 
pink, of medium size), Merstham Gem 
(rosy-crimson, yellow disc), Mrs. W. E. 
Patching (bronzy-chestnut, yellow disc). 
Snowflake (white), Canary-bird (clear 
yellow), Sussex Yellow (rich yellow, hav¬ 
ing several rows of petals), Ideality (pure 
wiiite), Mrs. W. Garner (an improved 
Bronze Editli Pagrnm), Jessica (a large 
bloom of bright reddish-bronze). Portia (a 
deep-rich rosy terra-cotta). White E. 
Pagrnm, Yellow Purity, Sylvia Slade 
(bright lake, white zone). Gladiator (red. 
yellow zone, round disc), Sidney Lawrence 
(bright amber, of medium size), Calgary 
(Indian-red, yellow zone), Mrs. Gertie 
Ladds (chestnut-crimson, faint-yellow 
zone), and Chas. Hale (a medium-sized 
crimson-chestnut flower, of good form). 

E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Chrysanthemums.--1 should 
he obliged if you could tell me how to treat the 
following Chrysanthemums:—Mrs. A. Kirk. 
Mrs. Gorgan, Source d’Or, Giitter, Lireie Ad¬ 
cock. and T,a Triompkante. How often on gill I 
to pinch them, and what buds shall I retain 5 
[ have just taken the cuttings. Is it advisable 
to keep the old plants?—C. Cross. 

[Source d’Or. Lizzie Adcock, Glitter, and 
La Triomphante are all well-known 
Chrysanthemums, but the other two sorts 
we do not know, rincli the plants when 
they are about 0 inches in height, and if 
I you want a very free display treat each 
successive 0 inches of growth similarly 
until the last week in June, when (be 
plants should lie pinched for the last time. 
From this point they should be grown on 
to the terminal buds and the latter 
rigorously thinned out. If larger blooms 
are preferred, pinch the plants about three 
times during the season, and for the last 
time at the time already mentioned. Dis¬ 
bud to one flower on each shoot. Keep the 
old plants, shake them out, repot them, 
and thin out the growths very consider¬ 
ably.] 

Pompon Chrysanthemum Alice Butcher. 

—I am at one with the writer of the note 
regarding the value of Pompon Chrysan¬ 
themums for outdoor culture, and the 
above-named variety in particular. I use 
I them largely; and plant the front line of a 
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long border filled each season entirely with 
early - flowering Chrysanthemums ex¬ 
clusively with them. They commence, 
with a few exceptions, to flower as early ns 
any of the Japanese varieties, and remain 
in bloom until the first week in November 
with me. The variety Alice Butcher Is 
very distinct; it flowers with the greatest 
freedom, and is very telling when used in 
the manner to which allusion bus been 
made.—A. \V 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

COMMON EVERGREEN BARBERRY 
AND FRDIT OF BLACK BRYONY. 
Sometimes tile wild and woodland things 
come in to belli us even for house decora¬ 
tion. This year, and we suppose every 


FRUIT. 

REMAKING A VINE BORDER. 

I HAVE to remake a portion of my Vine border 
—23 feet by 7i feet—as the roots are down in a 
sour bottom. My employer doeB not favour a I 
prepared Vine manure, and ho I propose to ! 
make up a bed as follows:—Remove the top | 
spit, which, owinp to previous top-dressing, is 
i fairly good stuff, take out the next spit, re- 
I place the top spit, and then replant the Vines- 
in a good foot of the following compost:—Six 
I loads loam, one load mortar-rubbish, two bags 
I i-inch bones, one bag bone-meal, and one bag 
i soot. The drainage is good. Will yon kindly 
tell me if the quantity and quality of the mix- 
i ture will be suitable?—W. H. 

[If. as you say, the roots of the Vines 
are “down in a sour bottom,’* which we 
take to mean uncongenial subsoil, what 
' you proj>o.se doing— i.e., to take out the 



The Biyony, growing through the common Barberry . 


year, if we had eyes for it, the Black 
Bryony has made beautiful garlands of 
brilliant fruit all along the hedgerows and 
the hedges round woods, and in the woods 
it has trailed round stems, giving the effect 
as if so^e fantastic flower decorator had 
passed through the woods and garlanded 
them with the bright fruit of this plant. 
This evergreen Barberry is pretty, too, as 
a covert plant In a wood, and the Bryony 
has trailed round the little evergreen, as 
shown in the cut. 


Berry-bearing plants are charming in the 
window-boxes outside. Pernettya speciosa and 
some of the hybrid^trum P. macr^nata are 
very effective. They^ ~~ 

plants, more useful, 
which are often so 


Mare aia<\vei vi ty- lghb 
I^hifi^roxr fhj&fdfcir 
disappointing^^ 


room 

nums, 


border to thedepth of two spits—will not in 
any way overcome the evil, as they will 
1 still remain there. So long as a number, 
i or perhaps the greater part, of the roots 
j remain in such a medium, away from the 
influence of warmth and air, so long will 
you be liable to have trouble in the way of 
shanking, or the Grapes colouring impro¬ 
perly, even if growth should be satisfac¬ 
tory. While you are about it, it would be 
far better to lift the roots outright, to 
take out, clean, and replace the drainage, 
and then lay out the roots afresh in com¬ 
post consisting of as much new loam as 
you can afford, with the best of that taken 
from the old border mixed with it. The 
other ingredients should be 1 cwt. each of 


bone-meal and i-inch bones, and one cart¬ 
load of old mortar rubbish to six of the 
loam, or a combination of the latter and 
old border soil, if of a heavy nature or 
inclined to be so. If on the light side, 
three-quarters to two-thirds of a load 
would then suffice. Bones, we may add, 
form one of the best manures that can pos¬ 
sibly be employed for Vine border making. 
From a long experience we find that bone- 
meal for the more immediate needs of the 
roots, and i-inch bones for future require¬ 
ments, are the best form in which to add 
them to the compost. 

If after perusing the foregoing you still 
prefer your own proposition, we suggest iu 
that case that equal quantities of the bone 
manure be used—i.e., 3i ewt. of each. 
The additional quantity of hone-meal 
would make the compost proportionately 
richer, the effects of which, when once the 
roots begin to permeate the former, would 
be to encourage their rapid multiplication. 
One bag of fresh chimney soot would be 
the correct quantity to employ in either 
case. Respecting the top spit of the old 
border, it would be much better policy to 
mix this with the new compost than for it 
to take the place of the second spit, iu 
the way you propose.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear-trees.—All iny Pear-trees have been 
attacked in the same manner, as the enclosed 
pieces show. I should be very much obliged if 
you could tell me the disease, its cause, and 
any remedy there may be for it?—BERTRAM J. 
WALKER. 

LThere is nothing whatever the matter 
with the portions of Bear-wood you send. 
What you imagine to be a disease is simply 
a natural condition, the swollen portions 
being nothing more nor less than the 
pieces of wood to which fruit has in the 
past, been attached. You will find the same 
thing present more or loss in all estab¬ 
lished Pear-trees, and the heavier the crop 
they have carried the more numerous will 
such growths be found to be.] 

Overcropping young Pear-trees.— Pear- 
trees are often weakened and sometimes 
ruined by being overcropped in a young 
state. The soil and situation may be all 
that can be desired, but if the trees are 
not treated carefully when young, good re¬ 
sults cannot be expected. Some varieties 
will take care of themselves, even needing 
root-pruning to check growth and induce 
fruitfulness, but it is the early, free-bear¬ 
ing sorts that often get crippled at the 
start. I recollect once seeing a lot of 
young Pear-trees in a garden. They had 
been planted the previous autumn, and 
being studded with fruit-buds, and the 
soil warm and well drained, they became 
established before winter and fruited 
freely the next summer. Later on I was not 
surprised to hear that the trees were prac¬ 
tically at a standstill, and would take 
some years to recover, if ever they did. 
Had this first year’s crop been reduced 
to a third or even a quarter, all would 
probably have gone on well. With older 
established trees the case is different; 
when overcropped they usually take a rest 
and have the power to recoup. Sometimes 
young trees bear fruit on the extreme ends 
of the leading growths. These should be 
removed, as they not only hinder the tree’s 
progress, but spoil the leaders.—C. J. 

Forcing Strawberries.— Strawberries in 
most places are treated as catch crops, and 
usually do well on shelves in fruit and 
forcing-houses. We have generally given 
them a start in a pit on a leaf-bed near 
the glass, as the first spikes come very 
strong in that position. When the flowers 
are beginning to open the plants are moved 
to a light house, on shelves near the glass, 
where some help can be given in setting 
the flow r ers when the pollen Is dry. There 
are ways and means of feeding the plants 
when the fruits are swelling, and if fine 
fruits are wanted thinning must be done, 
and when enough fruits are set for a crop 
all late blossoms should be taken off. 
Fresh batches of plants should be started 
in succession, according to demand, to ob¬ 
tain a regular supply. 
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VEGETABLES. 


CLIMBING FRENCH BEANS FOR 
FORCING. 


Not a few growers have now substituted 
tile climbing for the dwarf varieties of 
French Beans for forcing, and the results, 
as far as I can glean, are in every way 
satisfactory. Where forcing - houses or 
vineries and Peach - houses, which are 
started early, are so constructed that 
accommodation can lie found for these 
climbing Beans, and without prejudice to 
the inmates, there is no question that this 
is by far the best and most economical 
method of producing a continuous supply. 
In my own case the demand for flowering 
plants and cut bloom precludes my 
growing them, but from what I have wit¬ 
nessed elsewhere I should not hesitate 
about giving them the preference over the 
dwarf varieties were I in a position to 
devote the space to them. Not only Is 
there a great saving of time and labour in 
regard to the periodical preparation of 
pots, seed-sowing, etc., which the growing of 
tile dwarf varieties entails, but the yield i 
from one row of plants of a climbing 
variety is greatly in excess of that obtained 
from an equal number of pot-grown plants, 
while the yield is of a more sueeessional 
character, or, in other words, it is spread 
over a longer period. Conversing with a 
friend on this subject last spring at one of 
the fortnightly meetings held in the 
Royal Horticultural Society's Hall in 
Vincent-square, he remarked that where | 
conveniences exist for growing climbing 
French Beans for forcing, no one after 
giving them a trial would feel disposed to 
return to the old method of growing the 
dwarf varieties in pots. I have also heard : 
of their being grown in large pots with 
sticks placed inside the rims for their sup¬ 
port, and have been assured that the 
results were of a highly satisfactory 
nature. A few years ago 1 saw a long row 
in a narrow border at the back of a three- 
quarter span vinery, which, at the time of 
my visit, was in full bearing condition. It 
was surprising to see the quantity of pods, 
in all stages of development, the plants 
were carrying. I was informed that a 
great number had already been gathered, 
and, judging by the condition of the plants, 
there was promise of their continuing to 
bear well for a long time afterwards. 

_A. W. 

SPINACH IN WINTER. 


It frequently happens that the autumn- 
sown Spinach, after a spell of frost, makes 
little growth, and in the end perishes. In 
some gardens there is a" regular demand 
for Spinach, and any means that can meet 
that, demand should be taken, as this 
vegetable is of great value to invalids and 
others. For winter supplies the' rerpetual 
or Spinach Beet is often used, and in many 
gardens it may be a good substitute; in 
others it is not liked, as though extremely 
hardy, the quality is poor, and it canno't 
lie compared to ordinary Spinach. When 
good Spinach is required it can be had at 
small cost if ordinary frame protection is 
given. Under a frame, or even tem¬ 
porary shelter, a good crop may be grown, 
as often excessive rainfall causes more 
harm than frost. Few vegetables grow 
more quickly. To get a quick crop I have 
sown on a warm bed of leaves or manure, 
and in a short time had a good plant 
When sown under glass do not sow too 
thickly, as every seed usually germinates, 
and a thick plant means a thin leaf \ 
bed of leaves with a gentle heat will give 
a good return in a short time. A few inches 
of soil over the leaves will be required. If 
the soil is at. all heavy a liberal addition of 
burnt garden refuse, spent manure, or any¬ 
thing that will lighten and promote root 
growth, will do good. Ventilate freely in 
favourable weather and cover the glass 
night if frosty. 

Good crops l 
spring supplies i 


ocntnei- aim cover tne glass i 

ps may/be senureVwi *arl 
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January a long-leaved variety of the 
round-leaved section and thinning well. 
Grown thus it is surprising the amount of 
material a few lights will produce. I have 
sometimes sown in fruit-houses at rest, but 
it is not well to sow over the roots of trees, 
as the plants are too long in the soil. Boxes 
answer well, and give a good return, and 
are readily removed when the space is 
required. When glass cannot lie spared for 
an early crop I have sown on a warm 
border and protected with leaves for a few 
weeks. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Beet in bad condition.—I shall feel greatly 
obliged if you will kindly give me your opinion 
I respecting the samples of Beetroot accompany¬ 
ing this. It was to nil appearance a splendid 
crop, the leafage looking the picture of health, J 
till it was raised, when almost immediately 
the roots turned black and became what you 
see. At the same time my crop of Carrots. I 
which was the very finest I have had for years, 
with splendid roots, when raised began almost 
immediately to rot at the crown, and in a few 
days the whole crop had to lie thrown away; 
Every stage of the culture was most carefully 
carried out. I may mention that when the 
beds were prepared a moderate dressing of 
artificial manure—superphosphate, sulphate of 
ammonia, etc., was applied.—J ohn Penhali,. 

[If the roots did not “beat ” after being 
stored we are Inclined to think they are 
affected witli a disease called CEdomyces 
leproides, as the cuticle of the root sent is 
blackened and destroyed. As to whether 
this same fungus will attack Carrots we 
are unable to say, but. in nuy ease you will 
lie well advised iu not growing root crops 
of any description again on the same plots 
for at least two seasons. It would also lie 
good policy to give the soil a good liming, 
or otherwise a good dressing of one of the 
advertised soil fumigants during the 
winter, or before the ground is dry, ready 
for the next crop. If certain that heating 
has had nothing to do with the roots in 
question being in such a condition, we then 
advise you to burn the lot to prevent the 
siKires of the disease, whatever it may be, 
from becoming further disseminated.] 

Early Tomatoes.— Those who have warm- 
houses to plant may prepare materials to 
begin work. This will include some good 
soil for raising the young plants. I have 
not yet adopted sterilisation, but the corn¬ 
iest is suitable, and I have always been 
successful with Tomatoes, and before 
planting, the beds are made very firm. We 
usually use the bouses for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and Azaleas when the Tomatoes are 
over, and a covering of ashes is placed on 
the surface. These ashes remain on the 
surface when the Tomatoes are planted. 
The work for the moment is to sow the 
seeds and raise the plants. They are 
sown in boxes and stood on a stage close 
to the glass, and when large enough they 
are potted off singly into small pots, anil 
are brought on in a temperature of about 
55 dogs., with free ventilation to keep them 1 
sturdy. As soon as all are rooted they are , 
planted out in rows on eacli side of span- 
roofed houses. Later crops are planted in 
wider houses, across the beds, in rows 
2 feet apart. 

POULTRY. 

THE TOWN POULTRY-KEEPER, 

The last few years have seen a great 
increase in the number of poultry-keepers 
throughout tbe country, and to-day there 
are far more following this profitable pur¬ 
suit than there has ever been. This 
increase is by no means restricted to the 
purely agricultural districts. As a matter 
of fact, it is in the busy town and the more 
or less crowded suburb where tbe increase 
is the most apparent. This is a satisfac¬ 
tory development, and one 1o be encouraged. 
As a profitable and a health-giving hobby 
there is nothing to equal poultry-keeping, 
and the more fowls that are kept by those I 
living in towns the belter. 

It is, Of course, on the farming com¬ 
munity we depend chiefly for our supplies 
of eggs and poultry. The increase in the 
number of fowls kept upon farms in j 
England has been very striking during the ' 


last few years. In some cases the number 
has increased by 100 per cent., in some 
eases by 200 lier cent, and even 300 per cent. 
In spite of this growth, however, the 
farmer Is not keeping abreast of the 
demand for ]>oultry produce in general, 
and eggs in particular. Thus the increase 
in the number of small poultry-keepers 
cannot fail to help to a considerable extent 
to swell the supply of the home-produced 
egg, and to check still further the growth 
of the foreign imports. In Denmark and 
other European countries, where poultry¬ 
keeping is such a phenomenal success, they 
do not depend for this success upon big 
poultry establishments, lmt rather upon 
the individual efforts of large numbers of 
intensive loultry-keepers. In our own 
country development is taking place in the 
same direction, but in many cases much 
more might he done were those whose 
space is very limited, such ns the town and 
suburban dweller, to recognise the laws 
which govern the keeping of fowls under 
such conditions. They must realise, for 
one thing, that while all fowls can be kept, 
in confinement, there are a few varieties 
better adapted to these conditions than are 
others. For instance, it would be folly 
and waste of time and effort to attempt to 
rear the best kinds of table chickens in 
very close confinement. Geese and 
turkeys, too; must l>e left alone, for these 
require plenty of space in which to grow. 
They cannot stand confinement, and it Is 
merely courting failure to attempt to keep 
them under such conditions. 

Although Leghorns, Minorcas, and 
Anconns are extremely wild in their dis¬ 
positions, yet they nmy advantageously be 
kept in a small run, since in this ease they 
are easily tamed and brought under a 
more perfect state of domestication, as 
they receive it considerable amount of per 
Ronnl attention, and are brought into 
closer contact with tlieir owner. It is a 
well-known fact that the tamer and more 
domesticated fowls are the greater is their 
prolificacy. 'The heavier breeds, such as 
the Plymouth Rock, the many varieties of 
the Wyandotte, the buff and white Orping¬ 
ton, and the Rhode Island Red. are also 
well suited to confinement. The Black 
Orpington, however, is not recommended, 
since it has the tendency to become exces¬ 
sively fat, and this can only be kept in 
check by plenty of exercise. It must be 
remembered that whatever breed or breeds 
are kept on such a restricted area they are 
deprived of the natural advantages that 
are enjoyed by those with larger space over 
which to roam. They must lie supplied by 
the owner as far as possible with those 
natural elements which are required to 
maintain fowls in health and sound Con¬ 
stitution. Probably of first importance is 
the amount of animal food in the way of 
worms, grubs, and other insects ; while at 
certain times of the year a plentiful supply 
of green food, particles of grit, shell-form¬ 
ing material, and other elements too 
numerous to mention, are all necessary to 
the well-being of the flock. A substitute 
for the animal food is easily provided ; 
vegetable?, grit, and lime, in one form or 
another, are equally easy to obtain. 

E. T. B. 

Soft-shelled eggs (F. M. Evans ).—The 
causes of soft-shelled eggs are two in num¬ 
ber. One, and the less serious, is due to 
want of egg-forming material. Broken 
oyster-shells supply the necessary lime in 
perhaps the cheapest form. If this is not 
the cause it is rather more serious, as it 
means that (lie egg organs are deranged. 
Perhaps, owing to over feeding, Jhe organs 
have been unduly stimulated, so that they 
are unable to retain the egg until coated 
with the shell. All food of a stimulating 
nature should he withheld, and an aperient 
given. A pill composed of one grain of 
calomel and one and a-half grains of tartar 
emetic is excellent for the purpose. A 
little iron may be given in the wnter ns a 
tonic. The best food until the complaint 
has disappeared is boiled rice and Potatoes. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 
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garden work. 

Outdoor garden.—The weather is very 
suitable for repairing, weeding, and top¬ 
dressing lawns. Tlie roller also should he 
used freely to give a linn base. The 
demand for Roses, especially H.T.’s, 
appears to l*e considerable, and they go in 
well now. The land ought to be well done, 
and a little good compost placed ninopg 
and around the roots, and a mulch of 
littery manure on the surface to protect 
the roots when frost comes. This is the 
season to plant standard Briers for 
budding next summer. If they are planted 
in rows they may be linked together with 
Bamboo-canes to. keep them steady, as 
plants cannot form roots unless they are 
linn in the soil. A mulch of littery manure 
will assist root formation. Trees and 
shrubs of all kinds may be moved with 
safety now if the necessary care is used. 
Hedges of Yews, Lilacs, and other things 
may be planted now. Creepers ou walls or 
arches may be pruned and trained. All 
bulbs still out of the ground should be 
planted. The usual assortment of 
Hyacinths and Narcissi Is now planted and 
making roots. All kinds of spring-flower¬ 
ing things should be in position. 

Fruit garden —The pruning of Nuts is 
usually left to the last to ensure a suf¬ 
ficiency of male flowers to fertilise the 
small red female flowers which come later. 
Where Filberts and Cobnuts are grown for 
profit the pruning is directed to securing 
feathery growths, which usually are more 
prolific. Of course, there must be free 
access to sun and air, but this applies to all 
pruning at this season. From what comes 
under my own notice I am inclined to 
think too much pruning is sometimes done. 
Those who want to grow their - own 
Cherries in their gardens should plant 
pyramids on the Mahaleb stock and con¬ 
fine their attention chiefly to the Duke 
varieties. These hear freely ns pyramids, 
and are not difficult to protect. Fruit-tree 
washing and spraying should lie done now, 
and sjieeial attention should be given to 
Apple-trees infested with the woolly aphis 
(American blight). Gooseberries likely to 
i>e attacked by fungus should be pruned 
and dressed if not already done. 

Vegetable garden. —I am assuming the 
plan for next year’s cropping has been 
arranged, and the land, so far as regnrds 
manuring, has been prepared to fit the 
crops. Dp to the present the green crops 
are safe, and the beds of Spinach look 
well, and if we have snow before frost the 
green crops will be safe, otherwise the 
greens, being so full of sap, will suffer. A 
good breadth of Spinach always comes in 
useful in spring. Parsley also is indis¬ 
pensable. Such herbs as Mint, Tarragon, 
and Marjoram will be in demand. Cuttings 
of Lavender and Rosemary will strike now’ 
in cold-frames. The herb garden, when 
well oared for, is an interesting spot. 
Draw a little earth up to the rows of Cab¬ 
bages. These are usually planted in drjlls 
and the earth affords shelter. Cabbage 
plants still in the seed-bed may be planted 
for succession. Make up mild hot-beds for 
Potatoes and Carrots. Sow Mustard and 
Cress in boxes in heat. 

Conservatory. — There is a larger- 
flowered, brighter - coloured variety of 
Primula obconica which is very useful, 
especially for cutting, in the middle of 
winter, when flowers are scarce. The 
plants are easily raised and grown if good 
seeds are obtained, but if old seeds are 
sown there will not he many plants. 
Primula malacoides Is flowering freely at 
this dull season, and Is useful, but this is 
not a time of small things, and the small 
flowers are not appreciated by some people, 
though they are very freely produced. To 
my view .they are pretty and interesting. 
Cinerarias are plentiful, and are useful in 
winter when well grown. This means that 
they must be helped with liquid manure. 
The same may be afffll about Cydamens 
and other soft -wojjledj (j^iih 4£<J^ering 


things. A few good Kentia Palms are 
necessary where much decorating has to bo 
done at Christmas, and they are always 
better In health in a cool-house than in a 
warm one, provided the frost is kept out. 
Bamboos are useful, and good pyramids of 
Coprosma variegata are very effective. 
These things will do well in tubs. A few 
well-grown Arum Lilies that only require 
a little warmth and good feeding to make 
a show are also very useful. 

Work in vineries. —In the pot Vine-house, 
w'here the Vines are breaking, some dis¬ 
budding of the weakest buds may be ne¬ 
cessary, so that tlie buds left may have 
all tlie force possible bphind them. An in¬ 
crease of temperature may take place as 
growth extends until 05 degs. is readied, 
when the flowers expand. The Black 
Hamburgh and Foster's Seedling are good 
setters, and if the temperature is right, a 
little assistance may be given when the 
pollen is ripe and dry by tapping the rods 
with a padded stick. Sometimes if the hand 
is drawn over the bunch it will facilitate 
the dispersal of the pollen. In dealing with a 
bad-setting Grape, it is sometimes advis¬ 
able to collect pollen from the Hamburgh 
and distribute it over the bad setter to 
complete the operation. 

Late vineries. —If there is - a suitable 
Grape-room, the Grapes can be cut with 
a few inches of wood, and inserted in 
bottles of water. A few bits of charcoal 
placed in the water will keep it pure. 
Keep the room dark and at a temperature 
of 45 degs. or near. The room must he 
free from dust and damp, and a little 
ventilation given when tlie outside condi¬ 
tions are suitable. When the Grapes are 
cleared the Vines may be pruned and 
washed, the paint washed, tlie walls lirne- 
whited. Half a pound of sulphur may be 
placed in the limewash, ns it will form a 
useful check upou red-spider and mildew 
through the summer. Tlie renovation of 
the inside borders will complete the pre¬ 
paratory work. 

Raising Tomato plants.— If there is a 
warm, light house at liberty, with a night 
temperature of (10 degs. or 65 degs., the 
seeds of early Tomatoes may be sown 
thinly in shallow boxes and placed in a 
light position, and when large enough pot 
them off singly, and when strong enough 
j either shift into 5-inch pots or plant out 
in narrow borders made firm. It used to 
be the custom to change tlie soil often, 
but by mixing a little wood-ashes and 
charred rubbish xvith the soil this renewal 
may be dispensed with. Tomatoes will 
i grow well in very narrow borders, hut they 
like a firm root-run, and more food can he 
given when the fruits are setting. We 
have several span-roofed houses with 
narrow borders on each side for Tomatoes, 
where they bear freely. 

Mushroom-house. -This is a very useful 
house, and should be roomy, as so much 
can be done in it. The moment a bed is 
[ exhausted, the place will be cleared out. 
and a new bed made ; tbe preparation of- 
the manure is always going on, and it is 
better to prepare the manure in an open 
shed near, so that the ammonia may escape 
into the open air—if it mixes in the atmos¬ 
phere of tlie house it may give a bad taste 
to Seakale, Rhubarb. Chicory, or anything 
else coming on in the house. Sometimes 
when Mushroom-beds oea£e to liear, and 
appear to be exhausted, it may arise from 
dryness near the bottom of the lied, and a 
soaking of warm water, containing half an 
ounce of salt to the gallon, will give new 
life to the spawn. E. Houday. ! 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 6th .—The work will be made to 
suit tlie weather now. If frosty, manure 
and soil can be moved as required ; and if 
damp the lnwns and walks will be rolled, 
and there is always trenching to lie done 
in kitchen gardens, and leaves and manure ! 
to be blended together for hot-bed making. 
At the present moment there are still prun¬ 
ing and training of wall trees to be done. I 


January 7th .—The beginning of the New 
Year usually calls up new ideas, and the 
mind sometimes travels back to study old 
records. The seed catalogues are coming 
in, and seed orders will he thought over 
and made out. Fruit-trees have been 
sprayed with insecticides. The Peaches 
have been released from the walls ready 
for pruning and training. I generally use 
l a sharp knife for this work, as I think 
j tlie knife makes a cleaner cut. 

January 8th .—Moved Strawberries in 
I succession to forcing - pit, partially 
plunging in leaf-bed. Introduced more 
Rhubarb and Seakale into Mushroom- 
house. If there is no bod at liberty they 
are placed closely in the end of the path, 
| as every bit of space has to be used now. 

Finished boxing the last of the Narcissi 
: and Italian Hyacinths. These are useful 
for forcing. A number of bulbs has been 
! planted in fibre, and will tie brought ou 
quietly in cool-house. 

January 9th .—Started French Beans in 
| 7-inch pots, six seeds in each pot, and 
moved to warm-house in light position. 
One small span-roofed house has been 
planted on each side with Tender and True 
| climbing French Beans. They will be sue- 



NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS. 

A GIFT APPRECIATED BY ALL. 

Although unable to change the seasons, 
we can help to brighten tlie dull and often 
depressing days which occasionally occur 
during even the most favourable autumn 
and winter months, by creating an 
atmosphere reminiscent of those summer 
days when tlie honeyed fragrance of garden 
favourites was wafted through open win¬ 
dows. The judicious use of our Night- 
scented Stock or Sweet Pea perfume will 
quickly dispel an atmosphere of pessimism, 

| and suggest tlie sweetness of wind-borne 
fragrance from your summer garden, so 
true to the natural aroma are the perfumes 
we offer. These extractions from the 
natural blossoms are so subtle and delicate 
that they convey to the mind the actual 
flowers rather than suggest a perfume. 

' Instead of being overpowering and pro¬ 
ductive of languor, as is usual with so 
ninny perfumes, their fragrance is crisp 
' and invigorating, and has an exhilarating 
effect upon tlie olfactory senses. To fully 
realise the delicate fragrance of these con¬ 
centrated essences, they must be used 
sparingly, so that they suggest rather than 
define tlie flower they represent. Where a 
sweet perfume, without the exhilarating 
qualities of the above, is preferred, we 
advise our Gardenia Extract, which 
possesses this quality without suggesting 
the heaviness characteristic of many 
Eastern scents and bouquets. For evening 
use it is particularly pleasing. 

In tlie distillation of these perfumes our 
foremost object is to produce the natural 
fragrance of the blossoms. They are, 
therefore, always suggestive of that refine¬ 
ment which is so important to those who 
are fond of delicate perfumes, but cannot 
tolerate the heaviness so prevalent in many 
kinds in frequent use. 

Are you in a quandary concerning a 
Christmas or New Year Gift for members 
of your family or friends? The selection of 
suitable presents is always an anxious 
problem, and the fear that you may send a 
similar gift to one already received is 
always present. Save yourself this extra 
little worry by sending some Night-scented 
Stock, Sweet Pea, or Gardenia Perfume, 
which we particularly recommend. 

JAMES CARTER & CO., 

Seedsmen to H.M. the King, 

HAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 
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oeedcd by a crop of Tomatoes. Moved a 
lot of standard Roses in 7-inch pots to be 
brought on quietly. They are strong and 
have good heads. They have been in the 
pots some time, and will be appreciated in 
the conservatory. 

January 10th .—Sowed Early Iloru Car¬ 
rots in frame, rinnted another warm bed 
with Potatoes. Sowed Tomato-seeds in 
boxes thinly in warm-house. Cucumber- 
seeds are started from time to time, so as 
to always have a few' young plants in 
stock. A good form of Telegraph is a 
favourite. Pea-sticks and stakes are 
carted home and prepared in bad weather. 
Potting soil is also carted at this season. 

January 11th .—Rearranged conservatory. 
This is generally done on Saturday, and 
the forcing-houses filled up from cool- 
houses. The flowers for cutting include 
retarded Lilies, Lily of the Valley, Arum 
Lilies, Primula obconica (large-flowered 
variety), double white Primula, and Chrys¬ 
anthemums, with other odds and ends to 
make up. Ferns and fine-foliaged plants 
are also plentiful. In the stove, Eucharis 
Lilies, Euphorbias, and Poinsettias are 
plentiful. 

HYBRIDISING AND HUMBUG. 

No country has less need to mix up humbug 
with any phase of gardening than America, 
a land great in its flora and silviculture, 
and also its writers, such as Professor 
Sargent, Mr. Olmsted, und Mr. D. J. 
Mitchell, and, therefore, we are the more 
surprised to see .so much false writing 
about Mr. Burbank. lie raises things in 
good soil and situations in California, tint 
there is no evidence in our country to show 
Hint he has raised anything worth having. 
Wlint he does is to get hold of some 
ignorant young writers who puff him in the 
American magazines to such a degree that 
one wonders whether all the good things in 
the world were raised by him. This is now 
extending to our own magazines, such as 
Chambers', lately ; but The. Standard 
resents it in the following note, with which 
we quite agree :— 

The British world of horticulturists has 
been amused at times, and at other times 
irritated, by the methods adopted in 
America to boom Mr. Luther Burbank’s 
discoveries. What offends our British 
ideas is the extravagant claims to 
rank Mr. Burbank alongside world bene¬ 
factors in philosophy like Darwin, or Hum¬ 
boldt, and to turn these claims to money 
account. From time to time the syndicate 
which has taken Mr. Burbank in hand 
issues astonishing statements respecting 
its hero. He is so overwhelmed, they say, 
by public appreciation, that he can only 
grant brief Interviews of a few minutes to 
interested inquirers, and must charge a 
couple of guineas or so for the favour. The 
latest example of American advertising 
methods deserves chronicling. The author 
of these “ Garden Notes ” has been 
honoured with an invitation to become one 
of a hundred persons selected to form “ a 
truly representative body of men and 
women.” This body will be “Life mem¬ 
bers of tile Luther Burbank Society." For 
this position each one of us is only 
expected to pay 151 dollars, or £30. We 
are to be privileged to receive a complete 
twelve - volume set of Mr. Burbank’s 
writings ; to have our names registered on 
a scroll and “engrossed upon a special title 
page dedication autographed by Luther 
Burbank ” ; to have proofs of his writings 
submitted to us for suggestions; to have n 
card of admission to his nurseries or 
“experiment farms,” and six cards to 
Issue to friends, and similar honours. We 
are assured that the works we shall receive 
may be “books, outwardly of paper, and 
ink, and binding as other books—but in¬ 
wardly alive with possibilities of which 
few men have dreamed." and that “floods 
of inquiries for the books have served to 
show that not only^A^nerica. Init/he whole 
world, is waiting for Bulbar. Rutbank’s 
meskage.” y VjVJt 'yIL 


BIRDS. 

Canary with scaly legs (L. Matthews).— 
Age is usually the cause of birds’ legs be¬ 
coming scaly, while the disease may arise 
from a deficiency in the secretion of oily 
products, or from parasitic influence. If 
the legs and feet be soaked in warm water 
every other day for a few' times many of 
the scales will become loose and come 
away, and so improve the appearance of 
the "feet and legs. But they must he 
soaked till the scales are quite loose. 
After soaking the legs, dry them gently 
with a piece of soft linen rag. and moisten 
them slightly with a little vaseline 
applied with the tip of the Anger, taking 
care not to daub the birds' feathers 
when doing this. When the trouble arises 
from parasitic influence, sulphur oint¬ 
ment proves very beneficial. Give your 
bird green food in small quantities; also 
a piece of Apple now and then, and In 
maintain it in good health let it have a 
piece of cuttle-fish bone to nibble at. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions .—Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, Holborn, London , L.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. 7 he 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot ahvays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of | 
ccich—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent . 

Naming fruit. — Sci'cral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size oj the same hind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. Wecan undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine (J. S .).—The 

young plants do best in a gentle heat early in 
the year, and when the plants are growing a I 
temperature of from 50 degs. to 55 degs. must 1 
be maintained. A mixture of loam and leaf- 
mould, with a sprinkling of sand, will suit this 
Begonia, aud when the pots are well filled with 
roots an occasional dose of liquid-manure is 
very beneficial. 

Increasing Anchusa italica (A Reader ).—Cut 
the roots into lengths of li inches or there¬ 
abouts, keeping the ends that would naturally 
be nearest the crown of the plants always as 
the upper end. When the whole of the roots 
are cut into the above-named length, take some 
well-drained pots, seed-pans, or boxes, and hav¬ 
ing put into whichever of these you have, some 
very sandy soil, so arrange the nieces of roots 
that the top is just exposed to view. With the 
roots in position, fill the central portion with 
sandy soil, and water freely to settle the whole. 

Sediment on leaves of greenhouse plants 
(C. S .).—It is not at all surprising that the 
leaves, specimens of which you send, are so 
dirty. On the leaves sent we find mealy-bug, 
while on the leaves of the Oleander there are 
also several specimens of brown scale—two of 
the worst plant pests that one can have in a 
house. The dirty appearance of the Chrysan¬ 
themum leaves is mainly due to the excrement 
from the mealy-bug. The plants in the house 
are evidently in a very dirty condition, and 
you will have to take immediate steps to clean 
them by thoroughly sponging with an insecti¬ 
cide, such as Gishurst’s compound, and scrub¬ 
bing all the woodwork and glass. Those very 
badly attacked we should not hesitate to at 
once burn. 

Greenhouse plants to flower in July (G. IF. 
Page ).—A very long list might be made of 
plants that will flower in a greenhouse during 
the month . of July, among them being:— 
Fuchsias, either young plants struck from 


cuttings in early Bpring or old specimens that 
have been kept on from year to year;. Pelar¬ 
goniums, as represented by the different 
sections—show, decorative, Zonal, double Zonal, 
and double-flowered Ivy-leaved; Cannas of 
sorts; Lantanas; Begonias, both fibrous and 
tuberous, in great variety; Lilies; Khodantbe 
Manglesi; Heliotrope; Petunias; Primulas, 
especially P. obconica; the more select annuals, 
such as Clarkia. Godetia, Mignonette, Nemo- 
phila. Dimorphotheca aurantiaca, and many 
others. You do not say anything as to the size 
of your greenhouse, so that we know nothing 
as to the number of plants you are likely to 
want; but we should strongly caution you 
against overcrowding, a very common mistake 
where glass accommodation is limited. A free 
circulation of air is necessary for the welfare 
of all classes of plants, and they cannot get 
this if they are overcrowded. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Flowering shrubs for border (K. M .).—The 
following should answer: Berberis in variety, 
the dwarfer Mock Oranges. Bnirceas (shrubby*. 
Viburnum plicatum, VVeigelas in variety. 
Choisya ternata, Lilacs, Flowering Currants, 
Deutzias, Olearia Haasti, Cytisus Andreanus. 
If there is no lime in the soil, then you can 
select from the Rhododendrons, Azalea mollis, 
Andromedas, Ericas. Kalmias, etc. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles (Q. L. F. S.). 
—As all the varieties of Ceanothus flower on 
I the shoots of the current year s growth, from 
one to three eyes of the preceding year’s wood 
should be left, reserving, or, at most, only 
cutting back any shoots that are required for 
filling up vacant spaces on the wall. To secure 
properly-ripened wood, and thus ensure plenty 
of bloom, Ceanotbuses must have a warm, 
sunny position. A good time to prune is early 
in April. See note re " Pruning of Solanum 
jasminoides," in our issue of December 21st, 

| page 846. 

Pruning the common white Jasmin® 

( Nuata ).—This Jasmine does not, as a rule, 
require much pruning, but when it is necessary, 
then late summer or early spring is the best 
time. It being a suramer-blooiuing plant, prun¬ 
ing should always be done after tne flowering 
is over. Simply take out all the old wood and 
cut hack the more vigorous shoots. Save as 
much of the young, vigorous wood as you can, 
and nail such carefully up to the wall, when it 
will soon cover the space. A mulching of 
rotten manure with several soakings of water 
would also prove beneficial. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clover in lawn (L. Sayers ).—Next spring try 
the effect of a few dressings of nitrate of soda, 
beginning as soon as growth shows signs of 
starting. This will encourage the Grasses and 
enable them to stand up against the Clover. 
You may apply this at the rate—roughly—of 
1 lb. to 2 lb. per square rod. What manure 
have you been using up to the present? We 
put this question because it is well known that 
certain kinds—one in particular—have a tend¬ 
ency to encourage the production of Clover, 
aud as farmers like the latter plant in their 
pastures, this tendency is one of the reasons 
why basic slag is used. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Front .—For the front of the house you have 
a wide choice from the varieties of Clematis, 
while there are also Roses. Jasminum nudi- 
florum, J. officinale, Pyrus japonica, Crataegus 
Pyracantha, and Vitis inconstans, self-clinging, 
but deciduous. For the back of the house 
Clematises. Jasminum nudiflorum, EuonymuB 
radicans variegatus, with Vitis inconstans, and 
a selection from the many fine variegated 

leaved Ivies we now have.- G. L. F. S .—We 

fear the Polygonum will be far too vigorous 
for the wall, and your best plan would have 
been to put it on arch or against an old tree 

where it can grow at will.- Meta .—On no 

account use old stumps and roots of trees that 
have been felled. They harbour all sorts of 
pests, and as they decay breed fungi, which 
ruin the plants growing among and over them. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— R. S. V. P— Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine and its white form. Turn- 
j ford Hall. 

Names of fruits.— L. P— 1, Small fruits of 
Adam’s Pearmain; 2. Of this there are two 
| different Apples, one of them being Boston 

Russett, the other, we think, Margil.- Lady 

I A llison .—Specimen insufficient. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

DOBBIE AND Co., Edinburgh.--Catah> 0 ue far 

1913. 

W. BULL AND Sons, Chelsea, London, S.W.- 
Catalogue of Seeds for 191S. 

PEED and Son. West Norwood, London, S.E.— 
List of Flower and Vegetable Seeds for 1913. 


Books received.—" Hutchinson’s Popular 
Botany," Vols. I. aud II.. by A. E. Knight and 
Edward Step, F.L.S. Hutchinson and Co- 

Paternoster Row.-"Vinton’s Agricultural 

Almanac and Diary. 1913.” Vinton and Co- 
Ltd.. 8. Bream’s Buildings, E.C.-" The Small¬ 

holder’s Year Book, 1913.’ and "The Market 
i Garden:' How to Start and Run it Profitably.” 
1 C. Arthur Pearson. Ltd. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The Lion's Tall (Leonotis Leonurus).—I 
wish some of your observing readers 
would tell us how to grow this hand¬ 
some sub-tropical plant. I would like 
to grow it so it might be turned out for the 
summer in pots or in beds with prospect of 
an autumn bloom.—S., Hants. 

Welcome winter flowers.— Thank good¬ 
ness I am at home again to find things have 
advanced a good deal during the six days 
I was in town. Lonicera fragrantlssima 
and Berberis japonien smell better than 
anything I smelled in London, and Iris 
stylosa and Erica mediterranea hybrida 
look much prettier than anything I saw 
there.—H. R. Y. 

Neapolitan Violets.— Mrs. Rogers sends 
me these fiorn Cornwall, perhaps from the 
open ground. The Neapolitan Violet (V. 
suavis) is a distinct species from our Sweet 
Violet (V. odornta), but why have we not 
good single forms ns we have of our Sweet 
Violets? I have never grown the wild 
plant and do not know if it be in cultiva¬ 
tion. Perhaps some of your readers may 
have it? In any case, seed or plants of it 
should be easy to get.—W. 

Christmas Roses.— In the dreary and 
dark days of the closing year, when, 
although there is a certain amount of 
flower beauty to be seen in conservatory 
and stove-house, the garden, bereft of the 
bronze and gold of the later Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, is desolate and mournful, it is re¬ 
freshing to come across a great clump of 
Christmas Roses, the dark green spreading 
leaves overtopped by dozens of large white 
flower-cups, which stand out conspicuously 
from the sombre surroundings of brown 
earth. 

Th* Winter Cherry (Physalis Aikekengi). 
—The bright scarlet calyces of this are so 
attractive that they form excellent substi¬ 
tutes for flowers. I often think that those 
whose gardens are not large enough to 
admit of the many beantifnl berry-bearing 
shrubs might well grow a large group of 
this fine border plant. The fruits enclosed 
in the scarlet-inflated calyces hang on the 
shoots like little globes, and when cut and 
used for decoration it is astonishing how 
long they remain fresh. The Winter 
Cherry likes n light, well-drained soil and 
a sunny position.—T. 

Single Chrysanthemum Mrs. J. Warden. 
—Those who have much house or church 
decoration to carry out at Christmas 
should grow a good few plants of the 
above-named variety for the purpose. In 
habit the plants are bushy, from 2 feet to 
2} feet in height, and very free-flowering. 
The individual flowers> are large* and 
bolder than are tjiose. Of %yiswt>od 
Beauty. They stantrwAy erect. Njnir-nre 


pure white. For late work it is a decided 
acquisition, and will supersede the variety 
quoted above, which I hitherto regarded 
as one of the best white singles to grow for 
the Christmas season.—A. W. 

Jasminum nudlflorum. — During the 
Christmas holiday the Winter Jasmine has 
charmed us with its welcome blossoms. In 
the course of a walk through Finchley to¬ 
day (December 27th) I met with some 
exceptionally fine plants luxuriating oil the 
waits of an old cottage, where they have . 
been to my knowledge for many years. 
These were growing on a southern 
exposure. The leafless twigs were 
wreathed with blossoms that were partlcu- ‘ 
larly attractive. Contrasted with the 
Japanese Quince (Cydonia japonica), 
which is exceptionally early this season, 
the crimson blossoms of the latter make a 
fine show.—D. It. C., Higligatt, N. 

Pear Bergamotte d’Esperen. — I am 
venturing to send you some Pears—Berga¬ 
motte d’Esperen — in case they might 
interest you, which, for the time of year, 
seem to me of quite good flavour and 
attractive. They are grown on a south wall 
and nearly always flavour well, the tree 
being a regular, but not often abundant, 
bearer, and always rather given to spot 
and scab, but that, as we know, is not, in 
reason, a detriment to flavour.—II. H. 
Wiuiams, Ppncalenick, Truro. 

[This good Pear is very uncertain with 
us away from a wall. We have tried it in 
various positions, and are now rooting up 
pyramids and any form away from walls. 
—Ed.] 

Rhododendrons on own roots.— I pre¬ 
sume that it is much better to plant 
Rhododendrons on their own roots than 
any other. I presume that they will be 
hardier, and that, in fact, it is safer to 
plant most things which are on their own 
roots in preference to any other. — | 
Interested. 

[Always plant Rhododendrons on their 
own roots, grafting them is only a way 
of getting cheap stock. It is not difficult 
to layer in the natural way, one may even 
see the plants layering themselves in some 
cases. Some of the best nurseries in 
Surrey have them on their own roots, and 
we hope in time that others will do the 
same. It is no exaggeration to say that 
hundreds of collections have been spoiled 
by grafting these excellent plants on the 
common II. ponticum, which gets the 
better of the choicer varieties in time. 
Another point is, that, if we graft on R. 
ponticum, we are obliged to have a soil 
that suits it, but if we take the numerous 
strong and vigorous kinds raised in 
England they differ very much in strength 
and root, and are, therefore, very likely 
to do well in a variety of soils.—En.] 


The Winter Jasmine (Jasminum nudl- 
florum) In suburban gardens.— There is 
certainly no shrub which in midwinter 
helps so much as this to give a little colour 
to dull suburban streets, and its being so 
frequently planted in such localities proves 
it to be one of the best flowering climbers 
for towns. Like most other flowering 
shrubs, it enjoys abundant sunshine, and 
the gay, loosely hanging wands of yellow 
blossoms brighten these short winter days. 
I low often lias the gardener reason to re¬ 
call the name of Robert Fortune with 
gratitude! It was be who introduced this 
Jasmine from North Chinn when collect¬ 
ing for the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and none perhaps of his many introduc¬ 
tions has become more thoroughly identi¬ 
fied with English gardens. 

Snowdrops will shortly carpet the soil 
with their snow-white blossoms. The com¬ 
mon single and double kinds are among the 
fairest of garden flowers, and we have now 
others which have much larger flowers and 
should find a place in all gardens where 
early blooming, hardy flowers nre valued. 
In the woodland, orchard, and meadow the 
Snowdrop should be freely planted, for 
once well established tile bulbs increase 
and the purity of the flowers is better dis¬ 
played than when they spring from the 
bare earth. There are many places in 
gardens, both large and small, where 
Snowdrops can be planted to remain un- 
disturiied from year to year, and where 
few other things would thrive. They are 
quite at home under deciduous trees and 
among shrubs, where they bloom and com¬ 
plete their growth before they get too 
densely shaded. 

Tropaeolum tuberosum.— In spite of 
“ S. M. D.’s” note, on page S14, I cannot 
bring myself to believe that there are 
early and late-flowering varieties of this 
Troprcolum, Were there a variety which 
flowered from late June onward, and 
another which did not bloom until almost 
the end of the season, is it not reasonable 
to suppose that the latter would have long 
since given way to the former? I fancy 
“ S. M. D.” knows how rapidly plants are 
disseminated, and how quickly an inferior 
type is lost, and it is quite unnecessary to 
quote instances in support of this. I do 
not advance this point as an argument 
that there are not two varieties of T. 
tuberoaum. but merely in snpport of my 
own idea that, owing probably to local and 
other conditions, this Trop.Tolum blooms 
much earlier in some districts than in 
others. At the corner of the house in 
which I write there is a poor, shallow 
border in which T. tuberosum is planted 
at a depth of 3 inches. There it was 
planted eight years ago, has remained 
without attention or protection, and it 
comes up yearly and flowers well. I have 
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examined the places where other pieces 
are growing in the borders, and find the 
approximate depth to be 8 inches; and 
unless the present winter is exceptionally 
severe I tully expect that the pieces will, 
as usual, put in an appearance in spring. 

I willingly admit that the plant is no-t 
" hardy," but I s|>eak of it as 1 have 
found it in this particular garden. From 
liorsonnl experience in the Midlands of 
England, I know that considerably south 
of the Trent T. tuberosum cannot be relied 
upon to withstand the winter unless lifted 
and stored.— Kirkcudbuioht. 

The treatment of climbing plants.— I am 
induced to i>on tile following remarks in 
order to save, if jiossible, .some at least of 
our many fine climbing plants from the 
severe treatment to which they are far too 
often subjected. This work had far belt or 
be left almost untouched than be done in a 
haphazard sort of way. Anything 
approaching formality should be carefully 
guarded against. Climbers are grown for 
effect only, and that is better by far when 
brought about by allowing a free and 
natural style of growth as compared witli 
rigid formality in training. The better 
plan by a long way, and the most sensible 
one, too, is to merely thin out the, weakly 
or spent growths that are not likely to 
flower in their proper season, and secure 
the others in an informal manner, avoiding 
all appearance of stiffness.—J. 

The Clorles of the Snow (Chionodoxa).— 
Amongst bulbs that bloom early in the 
year, iierbaps next to the Snowdrops, we 
look eagerly for the flowers of the Ohlono- 
doxas. Year by year they come in the 
same place, their blue and white flowers 
often peering out amid the snow, but, like 
other early visitors, they are most grate¬ 
ful for the slightest shelter, such, tor in¬ 
stance, as a wall or fence. Near to the 
house wall, which gives a screen from 
cutting winds, I have them, and for many 
years nowthey have never disappointed me. 
We make much of the more expensive 
bulbs, like Hyacinths and Tulips, but these 
“ permanent residents.” that seldom c*all 
for removal, are too often neglected, noth 
C. Lueillte and sardensis are extremely 
pretty, and give a bright, bit of colour in 
the garden when such is most needed.— 
Townsman. 

The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus frag- 
rans).—'Those who are fond of sweet- 
scented ldooms should not fail to plant 
this in their gardens, particularly so as it 
blooms at a season when flowers are none 
too plentiful out-of-doors. The season 
having been exceptionally mild, the 
flowers have opened freely and remained 
in good condition much longer than would 
have been the case had we had severe 
frosts, and their delicate perfume can be 
detected many yards away. Although the 
flowers are modest in size and colour, they i 
are charming for their fragrance. Hong 
sprays can be used well in tall glasses ; 
the flowers also can be plucked and floated 
on wnter ; and placed about the rooms in 
shallow vessels they retain their fragrance. 
The best rlace to grow this is against a 
wall in a sunny position, ns it is very 
necessary that the growth made during the 
summer should become well ripened. 

Epiphyllums. —Given a warm greenhouse, 
or a structure kept at an intermediate tem¬ 
perature, tile different Epiphyllums of the 
truncatum section supply n welcome bit of 
colour at this season. They are easily 
grown, but for some reason or other are 
not met with to anything like the same 
extent as they were forty years ago. The 
flowers of E. truncatum vary in colour 
from the bright purplish-rose of the typical 
kind to the deeper, yet bright, tints of 
violaceum and the distinct variety tricolor, 
whose blossoms are of a kind of salmon-red 
shot with purple. There is also a very 
pretty kind sent out. about a dozen years 
ago under the name of Princess, but it was 
afterwards considered to he a distinct 
species, and was named delicatum. At all 
events it Is to alEinTents and ijirnpses a 
form of E violaceum,(nf hictytiji^howers 
are white with a purplish s^ffyision more 


or less pronounced. It certainly affords a 
pleasing variety to the others. Two scarlet 
species with flowers of more regular shape 
than E, truncatum are E, Gaertneri and 
E. Makoyanum, these flowering during the 
spring months. They may ail be readily 
increased by cuttings nr by grafting on to 
naked stems of the 1‘ereskia. From their 
semi-pendulous nature, if for banging 
baskets they are best struck from cuttings, 
but as specimen plants in liois the clean 
stem of the I’ereskia enables the flowers 
to he seen to advantage. —T. 

The Colden Osier (Salix vitellinn).— 
Among the trees and shrubs with coloured 
bark which add so much to the interest 
and brightness of our gardens in winter 
this Osier holds a prominent place. For 
several winters past a group of both the 
red and yellow varieties lias been a con¬ 
spicuous feature on one of the islands on 
the lake at Kew. Especially pleasing is 
the effect when the sun is shining, the 
mingled red and yellow of the mass of 
the erect shoots giving an almost flame¬ 
like asiioct. Salix vitellina is a British 
Willow, liecoming n tree 30 feet to 40 feet 
high. It is not us a tree, however, that it 
is specially deserving of a place in the 
garden, but as a pollarded shrub. To ob¬ 
tain the brightest colours the plants should 
lie cut hard back each February and thus 
encouraged to send up numerous long, 
vigorous shoots, the bark of which is 
much more vivid in colour than the twiggy 
growths of large branching trees. 

The Cork Oak. —As most iieople know, 
cork is Die outer bark ol' an evergreen Oak. 
This tree, known to the botanists as 
Cjuercus sillier, is an evergreen, native to 
the Mediterranean region, and is cultivated 
in France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Morocco, 
Tunis, and Algiers. If carefully done, 
removing the bark does not injure the tree, 
and a new supply may be obtained from 
tlio same specimen after a few years. We 
are so familiar with the use of cork for 
the stoppers of bottles that we seldom 
realise its manifold other uses, though its 
connection with bottles dates back only 
about 500 years. The tree is hardy in 
southern England, and we have seen some 
good specimens of it at Goodwood and else¬ 
where. It occurs to us that, planted in 
warm soils and situations, it might lie 
wortli trying more than it is. The way of 
planting trees by themselves is not a good 
one. They should be planted among 
"nurses,” or in groups. It does so well In 
certain parts of France that we have seen 
the people stripping off the hark there and 
selliDg it. 

Hollies and their mutilation.— No ever¬ 
green tree or shrub suffers so much at this 
season of the year as the Holly in respect 
to cutting for Christmas decorations. It is 
not my purpose to enter into a discussion 
pro or con as regards the use of cut ever¬ 
greens at such limes. It is rather to enter 
a protest against the wholesale destruction 
of Holly-trees and shrubs, these being out 
down and sent to market in immense quail 
titles. It is not everyone, perhaps, who is 
a lover of shrubs that has an opportunity 
of inspecting the produce of this kind sent 
to market. In order to secure a large 
supply such ns one sees in Covent Garden, 
it is not so much a matter of stumping off 
young trees or bushes as it is of lopping 
older ones that have taken yenrg to grow. 
To see these lopped and hacked about in an 
indiscriminate mnnner is simply grievous. 
No landowner should tolerate its being 
done, neither should those who have the 
charge of property permit it. As a hardy 
British evergreen I do not consider the 
Holly has an equal, but if the cutting and 
lopping go on some districts at least will be 
deprived of their best examples. It is, on 
the other hand, possible In most instances 
to take shoots here and there in a moderate 
way without doing any material harm. 
Unless the view in any particular direction 
is obstructed, I would never permit a 
Holly-tree to be cut down. It is very rare 
that one will die a natural death, hence 
Hollies are all the more valuable. My 


j practice in cutting Holly is to shorten over¬ 
hanging branches, so as to admit more 
light to those underneath. In this way I 
liuve worked up a number of shapely 
plauts into the pyramidal form, some with 
a broad base in proportion to the height, 

| others more tapering, but well furnished to 
the ground. Holly-berries are most 
[ abundant this season, both the ml and the 
yellow-fruited forms.—T. P. 

Rhododendron Cynthia,— Apart from any 
i consideration of beauty or distinctness 
from Lord Palmerston, there is an item of 
especial interest connected with this 
Rhododendron, for it is regarded, by some 
atithorities at least, as one of the parents 
of the universally - grown Pink Pearl. 
Numerous suggestions have lieen made, and 
arguments taken place, as to the origin of 
Pink Pearl, which in the list of plants 
certificated by the Royal Horticultural 
Society from 1S5D to 1 fU f>. Inclusive, is 
stated to have resulted from Cynthia x 
George Hardy. I have, from a totally 
independent source, learned that this 
1 statement as to its parentage is the correct 
one, while on the other hand it is con¬ 
tended by many that the Himalayan Rho¬ 
dodendron Auckland!, or Griffithiannm, 
was directly one of the parents. It would 
he very interesting to-loam the actual 
parentage and origin of Pink Pearl.—W. T. 

The Cibraltar Candytuft (Ilieris gib- 
raltaricaj. — Throughout December and 
January this Is usually one of the most 
conspicuous plants in the rock garden, for 
during that time it is covered with white 
flowers. As it forms long, truiling brunches 
it is well adapted for planting In crevices 
about the summit of a sharp slope, where 
the branches can grow downwards and 
clothe places which would otherwise be 
bare, for In addition to being a good flower¬ 
ing plant it lias evergreen foliage. For the 
same reason it is admirably suited for wall 
gardening, for if tiny plants are inserted 
in the first place they appear to establish 
themselves quickly, and as they increase in 
age and size seem to be able to live ou very 
little, and give the maximum of benutv 
with the minimum of attention. In con¬ 
junction with other evergreen Candytufts, 
such ns Iberis sempervirens and its variety 
Garrexiana, it can be used with good 
results for clothing sunny batiks, and very 
effective displays can be made for n com¬ 
paratively small outlay, for once a few 
plants of each kind are obtained a large 
stock may soon be raised, as every young 
shoot inserted in a lied of sandy soil in a 
cold-frame during May and June will root, 
and each one will form a nice plant for per¬ 
manent planting in the course of twelve or 
fifteen months.—Q. 

Yellow-flowered shrubs. In a recent 
number mention was mnde of the cheerful 
appearance presented by Jasminnm nudi- 
florurn in tile depth of winter, the writer 
concluding with the remark that, perhaps 
of all colours, yellow is the most effective 
in dull weather and in dark places. It is a 
colour certainly well represented among 
shrubs that flower In winter and early 
spring, for besides the Jasmine just, alluded 
to we have the lemon-tinted blossoms of the 
sturdy-growing Mahonia japonica. while 
the rich golden blooms of some of the 
forms of M. Aqulfolium will soon expand 
unless the weather is very severe. The 
flowers of the Japanese Witch Hazel 
(Hamameiis arboreal are also of a yellow 
tint, while with the advent of February 
the Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas) pro¬ 
duces on the stiff leafless branches its 
little tufts of golden blossoms. As spring 
advances we have among the earliest 
shrubs those two beautiful Forsythias, F. 
vlrldlssima nnd F. suspensa. The latter, 
so well known as a wall shrub, is charm¬ 
ing as an open hush, hut its merits In this 
respect are not so generally recognised as 
they should he. Flowers of this hue are 
represented later on by Kerria japonica, 
especially the double-blossomed variety, by 
some of the many yellow - flowered 
Leguminosa: and Barberries other then 
those mentioned above.—T. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SOME SHOWY BUSH HONEYSUCKLES. 
Although upwards of sixty species of 
Bush Honeysuckles may be considered as 
hardy in many parts of the British Isles, 
comparatively few are met with outside 
botanic gardens, not that they are devoid 
of beauty, but many of them require a 
large amount of sunshine to ripen the 
wood sufficiently to make them flower well, 
therefore they only blossom well now and 
then, after an exceptionally sunny late 
summer and autumn. For this reason 
the.v are passed over for shrubs upon 
which greater dejiendeney can be placed. 
There are, however, several which blossom 
quite well in most years, although they 
are seen at their best after a hot year. 
To succeed with the culture of Bush 
Honeysuckles it is necessary to provide 
good loamy soil and an open position. 
Moreover, plenty of room must be allowed 
for development, for it Is only when plants 


wall it sometimes matures its fruits, which 
are of a rich red hue. 

L. tatarica, of which an illustration of 
a flowering branch accompanies these 
notes, is a Siberian species, and perhaps 
the best known of the numerous bushy 
kinds. Forming a bush 8 feet to 12 feet 
or so high, it spreads to a considerable 
width, and usually bears its white, pink- 
tinged flowers freely. There are varieties 
with richer-coloured flowers than the 
type, puuicea and speciosa, with blossoms 
of a reddish shade, being very showy. The 
greatest objection which may be urged 
against it is its habit of starting into 
growth very early in spring, which some¬ 
times results in the young shoots being 
crippled by frost. 

L. Maacki. —This Asiatic species is 
found as far north as Mandshuria, and it 
also inhabits Centra] and Western Chinn. 
It has been known for many years, but a 
very free-flowering form was introduced 
from China a few years ago. Of vigorous 
habit, it grows 10 feet or 12 feet high. 



A Bush Honeysuckle (Loniccra lataricd). 


are allowed to grow freely that they have 
a chance of exhibiting their best side. 
Heavy annual pruning is quite against the 
production of flowering wood, and any 
occasional pruning which is done should 
take the form of thinning out old and 
weakened wood. Of the many species, the 
following are selected as being most likely 
to give satisfactory results:— 

Lon-ickra fkaghantissima. —This is a 
Chinese species with semi - evergreen 
leaves, which produces its fragrant white 
flowers in pairs from the leaf axils during 
the first two months of the year. Grow¬ 
ing at least 5 feet or 0 feet high, a mature 
bush has a diameter of S feet or 0 feet. 
In some gardens it is grown against n 
wall, and In such a position it may be ex¬ 
acted to blossom more freely than ill the 


open ground. 

L. Standishi is another winter-flowering 
Chinese species. It differs from the last- 
named bv its more upright habit, longer 
leaves, which fall in October, whereas 
those of L. fragrantissima are retained 
until well on into whiter, and cream- 
coloured flowers. When uhrePed a 


forming long branches, which in spring 
are covered with large numbers of white 
flowers. It is easily one of the best of the 
group. 

L. stringantha is a pretty species from 
China, but, unfortunately, it only flowers 
well occasionally. Growing into a bush 
5 feet or so high, it "is composed of 
numerous slender, twiggy branchlets, 
which are clothed with tiny, bright-green 
leaves. The white, lilac-tinted flowers are 
very pretty, and when a bush blossoms 
well it is a charming sight. 

L. involucrata may be easily dis¬ 
tinguished from most of the other kinds 
by its stiff, upright habit, dark-green 
leaves, and golden, tubular flowers, with 
large, red calyx lobes. After the flowers 
fade tile calyx remains, continuing to in¬ 
crease in size and retaining its rich colour 
until the black fruits are ripe. The flowers 
appear over a period of several mouths. 

L. translucens.— This is a strong-grow- 
ing^bush, 5 feet to C feet high, which is 
more interesting by reason of its trans¬ 
parent fruits than by its cream-coloured 
flowers. These fruits are whitish, and the 


dark-coloured seeds are easily discernible 
without breakiug the fruit. 

L. NiTiDA. —Little,is known as yet of the 
merits of this new Chinese shrub, but from 
what can be seen it is likely to be worth 
growing for the sake of its tiny, Box-like, 

! evergreen leaves and compact habit. 
Flowers have not been seen. 

L. pileata, another new species from 
China, forms long growths and attains a 
height of a few feet. Its small, oblong 
J leaves are semi - evergreen, and its 
fragrant, cream-coloured flowers are borne 
freely early in the year. 

L. rupicola, a wide-spreading bush, 
<5 feet high, is conspicuous by reason of its 
small, oval leaves being silvery on the 
undersurface. The lilac flowers are 
borne during May and June. 

Although there are many other species, 
those mentioned will be found sufficient for 
most gardens. 1). 

NEW ZEALAND SPEEDWELLS. 

I should like to add a few notes to Mr. 
Arnott’s interesting communication on the 
comparative hardiness of Veronicas. Ten 
years ago there was a fairly large collec¬ 
tion in the garden of King’s College, Cam- 
] bridge, and I hail a good many in my own 
small garden. In November, 1904. they 
were severely tested by a frost of at least 
25 dogs.—I believe it was 27 degs. V. sali- 
eifolia, which I regard as the handsomest 
of tlie white-flowered Speedwells, was 
badly cut in my garden—where it stood 
in an exposed position—and did not flower 
in 1905; but it quite recovered in 1900, and 
I grew so large that I had to get rid of it. 
In tlie college garden, which is much more 
sheltered than mine, it was, so far ns I 
recollect, unhurt. V. pnrviflora Is less 
hardy here than V. salieifolia, but I now 
have one in my garden which is 4 feet in 
height and 8 feet in circumference. With 
regurd to those species which air. Lindsay 
considered hardy in Edinburgh, Colensol, 
Colensoi glauca, glauco-cmrulea, rakaiou- 
sis, and, of course, Trnversi. of the larger 
sorts, and eupressoides, buxifolia, amplexi- 
eaulis, and pingulfolia of the dwarfs, all 
stood the frost of 1004 in thecollegegarden. 
V. anomala, Armstrong!, epaeridea, and 
pimeleoides nana have been added since, 
and so far have proved hardy. V. pingui- 
folla and pimeleoides nana both do well in 
my own garden, aiul are charming subjects 
for the rook garden. The former has the 
advantage of layering Itself. My experience 
of speciosa and Andersoni agrees with that 
of Mr. Arnott. These, with Lyalli, arborea, 
lobelioides, and such hvbrids as Evellina, 
La Seduisante, aud Godefroyana, must 
evidently be classed as tender in most 
places in these islands. But there are 
some other species, not mentioned by Mr. 
Arnott, which have proved hardy here. V. 
Kirki, which flowers in July, aud lias a 
white flower with a pale violet tinge, stood 
' the frost of November, 1904, In my 
garden, where it lias comparative shelter, 
and was only slightly cut in that of King's 
College. My bush is now 5 feet G inches in 
height, and has a circumference of about 
15 feet. V. ligustifolia (end of June, pale 
violet), V. decumbens (May, white), and V. 
Huasti (early June, white with purple 
j anthers), are all hardy here. V. cor- 
stophinensis, of garden origin (end of May, 
white, is it one of Mr. Lindsay's hybrids?), 

I had its leaves slightly browned in 1904, but 
it soon recovered, and it was not hurt by 
the winters of 1908-9. V. elliptiea (syn. 
decussata) was only Just, touched in 1904. 
and V. ignota and V. verrucosa (end of 
June, white) also survived the same test. I 
notice that in the “ Kew Hand list ” (1902), 
Andersoni. Falrfleldl, Ilulkeanu. Lyalli. 
parviflorn, salieifolia, and speciosa are 
marked with an *, implying that they are 
not hardy. But Lewis! and macroura 
(July, light purple), neither of which 
stood here the frost of 1904, are not so 
marked. Nor is Lindsa.vi, Mr. Lind¬ 
say’s cross between nmplexionulis and 
pimeleoides, which Mr. lArnott also reports 
as hardy. A. Tillet. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hamamells mollis.— With open weather 
in January, Hnruamelis mollis, one of the 
prettiest of the Witch Hazels, promises to 
bloom well in several gardens I have 
visited. This Witch Hazel, like the others, 
is leafless when it blooms. When in leaf, 
however, H. mollis Is pretty also, the 
foliage being covered underneath with 
white hairs. I have seen no reason to dis¬ 
trust its hardiness. Severe weather may 
delay the opening of the flowers, although 
frost does not appear to inflict much, if 
any. injury uikju the expanded blooms.— 
S. A. 

The Cut-leaved Staghorn Sumach (Rhus 
typhlna, var. laeinlata). — This is an 
elegant-leaved form of the well-known 
Staghorn Sumach of N. America, a bush 
which is popular in many parts of the 
country for ornamental planting, and 
apparently especially so in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Metropolis, if we are to judge 
by the number of well-develoi>ed examples 
we meet with in suburban gardens. The 
type grows from S feet to 15 feet high, with 
a wide-branched head of long pinnate 
leaves, which in autumn colour brilliantly 
previous to falling. Dense, upright heads ; 
of rather inconspicuous flowers appear 
from the points of the branches, and they ; 
are succeeded by round fruits which are 
covered with bright red hairs, the heads of 
fruit being 4 inches or 5 inches long, and 
often 2 inches In diameter. The cut-leaved 
variety possesses all the merits of the type 
with the addition of its prettily-divided 
leaflets. Like the parent plant, it is well 
adapted for planting in a large group, and 
keeping each example to a single stem, 
which is cut down almost to the ground 
every spring. This results in leaves being 
formed of very large size, some measuring 
from 3 feet to 4 feet in length and 1 foot in 
width. To obtain the best results from 
this method of culture, however, it is 
necessary to provide rich soil and to assist 
the plants in spring by providing a top¬ 
dressing of well-rotted manure. It is jkis- 
■sible to increase the plant by making 
cuttings 4 Inches to 5 inches long of sec¬ 
tions of root about the thickness of a lead- 
pencil, and Inserting them in sandy soil 
indoors in spring.—L. P. K. 

The Sand Myrtle (Lelophyllum buxi- 
folium).—This pretty little shrub is a 
native of the mountainous parts of Caro¬ 
lina, New Jersey, and others of the 
Southern States of North America, where : 
it occupies considerable tracts of land : 
somewhat after the manner of Heather 
and Ling in this country. It is of dwarf, 
compact habit, has small, glossy, Box-like, 
evergreen leaves, and bears in May a 
wealth of small, white, pink-tinged flowers. 
It may be associated with Ericas, Kal- 
mias, dwarf Rhododendrons, and other 
plants of a similar character. It may be 
grouped in front of a shrubbery or used 
to cover a wide area of ground. Planted iD 
the latter way, however, some taller-grow¬ 
ing subject should be introduced here and 
there to break up what would otherwise be 
a flat surface. It is a mistake to plant 
large or old plants, young examples, which 
have been raised from seeds or cuttings, 
being much more likely to succeed. In 
fact, this deserves more general attention 
in tlie case of various plants of the Erica 
family, for people who are not conversant 
with the peculiarities of tlie group are apt 
to consider large, fully-developed examples 
better for planting than younger and much 
smaller plants. 1 Unfortunately, their ex- 
jierience is only too often dearly pur¬ 
chased.—D. 

The Fuchsia-flowered Cooseberry (Ribes 
speciosum).—The principal attraction of 
this shrub lies in its bright red, Fuchsia¬ 
like flowers which appear from axillary 
buds in May. These flowers are peculiar 
by reason of the long, thread like stamens 
which protrude for a length of 1 inch or so 
beyond the mouth of the corolla. The 
species is a Californian one, and is recog¬ 
nised by its upright branches, clothed with 
bright brown hark, and it.1 distinct 
blossoms. Although i V t0 Ls&tithern 


counties it may be seen in good condition 
as a bush in the open, it gives better 
results in gardens further north if plnnted 
against a wall, and the beauty of its 
flowers quite entitles it to such a position. 
It may be increased in a similar way to the 
ordinary Gooseberry—from cuttings, each 
9 inches to 12 inches in length, put into an 
outdoor border in autumn.—Q. 

The Coat Willow (Salix caprea).—The 
value of this native plant for reclaiming 
waste ground is such ns to overshadow 
any other virtues which it may possess, 
for even in the sandy wastes of the Nor¬ 
folk coast region it is one of the lirst 
plants to become established, and may 
often be seen in company with Marram 
Grass preparing the way for Pines and 
other profitable trees. Salix caprea is one 
of the few kinds of Willow which appear 
freely as natural seedlings, and it is not 
nil uncommon thing to find them spring¬ 
ing up on cultivated land or on ground 
which is free of coarse Grasses in tlie 
vicinity of parent bushes, whilst on waste 
ground where a few bushes have estab¬ 
lished themselves each year sees the num¬ 
ber increasing. As ail ornamental bush 
the male form of the Goat Willow has 
much to commend it, for when covered 
with its large, golden catkins in March it 
presents a beautiful apiiearance. It is 
usually called “ Palm,” and as such is 
widely used in some country places in con¬ 
nection with the observance of Palm Sun¬ 
day. Strong branches of this species have 
for long been used both split and in the 
round for the stouter supports of baskets, 
crates, and hurdles, although the small 
or year-old rods are not considered of much 
value by the basket-maker.—D. 

Deutzia discolor major.— Within the last 
twelve or fifteen years a number of very 
showy Deutzias have been introduced. 
Some of these are new sjiecies, others dis¬ 
tinct varieties of sjiecies which were 
already well known, and others again are 
hybrids. The one under notice is a large- 
flowered variety of the Chinese D. dis¬ 
color, a species which has been brought 
into prominent notice of late by reason of 
its purple-flowered variety, purpurascens. 
which, crossed with some white-flowered 
kinds, has given rise to several fine 
hybrids. I). discolor major blooms in 
June, the white flowers being produced in 
clusters from axillary buds throughout 
almost the whole length of the previous 
year’s wood. The branches have a grace¬ 
ful, arching appearance, which makes 
them very beautiful when covered with 
blossoms. The only drawback which can 
be urged against the general cultivation of 
the Deutzias is the fact of their being 
rather tender in spring, for growth begins 
early, the flower-buds appearing at the 
same time, and should a severe frost lie 
experienced In Slay the majority of the 
flowers may be killed. By pruning some 
of the old wood away after the flowers are 
over vigorous young shoots are encouraged, 
which, if all goes well, will flower freely. 
The Deutzias require rich loamy soil.—Q. 

The missel thrush and Kelly berries.— 
Owing to the recent severe weather experienced 
in southern Scotland, the missel thrush has ap- 
ueared in large numbers. As a consequence. I 
fear that before Christmas the most of the 
Holly berries will be consumed. The blackbird 
and the song thrush have already stripped the 
berries off the Rowan and Cotoneaster frigida. 
but they are companionable birds, so that one 
has a certain amount of toleration for them. 
I have been watching a missel thrush which 
has taken possession of a small well-berried 
Holly, and should a smaller bird, intent upon 
a share, approach that tree, it is at once 
driven off. It is only when food is scarce that 
we receive a visit from the missel thrush, 
which is naturally a wild and shy bird, except 
during the nesting season, when it takes no 
particular painB to hide itself. From close 
observation, I am quite certain that in spring 
it will destroy the eggs of other birds.— 
K. B. T. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —Arm Edition, 11th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Soo, 15s. ; post free, 15s. fid. “The English 
Flower Garden" may also be bad finely bound in 
2 vole., half vellum, ?/,s. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the of.ee of OvauKxlxa Illustrated, 17, lurnual- 
street, London, L'.C. 
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FORCING CHERRIES. 

As tlie Cherry readily responds to artifi¬ 
cial heat there should be no difficulty In 
having ripe fruit for at least six mouths 
of the year. Cherry-houses should be 
light, airy structures, aud of sufficient size 
to admit of a free eirculatiou of air at all 
times. To have the fruit ripe very early in 
the season the trees should be introduced 
into heat in January. By choosing some of 
the early varieties, ripe fruit may be had 
in April. For the supply of a moderately- 
sized establishment, trees grown in pots 
i will be found most serviceable. It will not 
be necessary to grow more than a couple 
of trees of one variety, as a fair-sized tree 
; would provide several dishes of fruit. Not 
only is the fruit much liner, hut it may be 
allowed to hang on the trees until 
thoroughly ripe, as it is safe botfi from the 
ravages of birds and wet. One of the 
finest varieties that I know for forcing is 
the Black Circassian. An old tree of this 
variety that was planted in the early six¬ 
ties, against the wall of a Cherry-house 
when the house was first built, and that 
had been forced every year, was still bear¬ 
ing good crops of fruit when I saw it n 
few years ago, thus showing that where 
the conditions are favourable Cherry-trees 
under glass will remain in a healthy state 
lor a great number of years. The cultiva¬ 
tion of Cherries in pots has now been prac¬ 
tised for a considerable number of years. 
Messrs. Rivers and Sons, I believe, being 
the first to introduce this system of cul¬ 
ture. 

Since orchard-houses have become iiopu- 
lar, i>ot Cherries are more generally 
grown, and as there are now so many fine 
varieties there should be no difficulty In 
making a selection. The Cherry will" not 
stand forcing to the same extent as the 
Peach, nnd although the fruit, ripens 
| earlier tlie tree does not bloom so soon. 
Therefore, those wlto are desirous of hav¬ 
ing very early crops must start the trees 
accordingly. Trees started in January 
will usually bloom in February, and as 
j this latter month is often mild, a good set 
of fruit may generally be procured. The 
trees being under glass, there are no 
natural agencies to fertilise the flowers, 
therefore this must be accomplished by 
artificial means. Where bees are kept, a 
hive may lie introduced into tile -house 
when the trees are in bloom. Failing 
these, tlie flowers should be gone over 
each day when the pollen is dry. A 
caiuel’s-hair brush will be found very use¬ 
ful for this purpose. Sufficient, fruit may 
lie grown in one house to supply a good- 
sized establishment, provided several 
varieties to form a succession are grown ; 
hut it is preferable to have two houses, so 
that the late kinds may be grown by them¬ 
selves. 

The general management of the Cherry- 
house differs hut little from that of the 
Peach-house, except that on no account 
must the temperature be too high, especi¬ 
ally before the fruit has stoned. Black- 
fly is sometimes very troublesome just as 
the trees are going out of bloom. Fumi¬ 
gate as soon as any aphis is observed. 
Since the introduction of the fumigating 
compounds there is but little danger of 
causing injury, provided care is taken not 
to use the compound to excess. When the 
weather is very bright it is well to shade 
after fumigation, hut no more should be 
afforded than is actually necessary to 
break tlie sun’s rays. 

Cherries grown In pots will need but 
Little pruning, ns it is seldom they make 
much growth, but should they need check¬ 
ing this is best done when the shoots are 
young, ns all superfluous wood can be re¬ 
moved by pinching. Special attentiou must 
be paid to watering. As soon as the fruit 
has stoned thinning should take place, ns 
sometimes the fruits set more freely than 
the trees can bring to perfection. The 
cultivator must be guided in this opera¬ 
tion by the growth of tlie wood. When 
the fruit approaches maturity admit all 
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the air possible whenever the weather is 
favourable. The Cherry is apt to split if 
there is too much moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere. On the other hand, the fruit when 
ripe is apt to shrivel if the soil becomes 
too dry. therefore it will be well to shade 
in the daytime if the fruit is required to 
hang for a couple of weeks. Late houses 
may be treated much in the same way as 
the early ones, but as the trees in these 
will not bloom so soon, they will set more 
freely wuthout artificial aid. For early use : 
Early Ilivers’, Early Red Bigarreau, 
Black Tartarian. Guigne d’Annonay, 
Knight's Early Black. For late use: 
Aston, Governor Wood, Geant de Iiedei- 
fmger, Elton, Bigarreau Napoleon, and 
Emperor Francis. There are several others, 
but these are amongst the best that I have 
grown. _H. C. P. 

PEAR NOUVEAU I’OITEAU. 

This is a very wholesome, hardy, and 
good Pear, though it is not very 
popular, and the last time I had the 
pleasure of seeing the always interesting 
nurseries at Sawbridgeworth, I was told 
they had discarded it there, no doubt for 
good reasons on that soil. With me it is 
an excellent bearing Pear when other kinds 


mealy-bug is in the house the clearing out 
of the bug will give trouble. Recently we | 
have tried Edwards’ cyaniding machine, i 
After using it, dead insects were found, but 
I am afraid once doing will not suffice ; 
,that is why I shall say no more about it 
till it has been used again. The machine 
is simple, cheap, and easily worked, and I 
th'nk safe in careful hands. It will save 
much labour in clearing warm-houses. 

TREATMENT OF PLUM-TREES. 

IN ray orchard (recently acquired) is a number 
of old Victoria Plum-trees. Some (but which I 
cannot ascertain) fruited well this past season, 1 
others did nothing. Several have produced new j 
shoots from 6 inches to 18 inches long, others I 
present the usual winter appearance of Plum- 
trees, without any signs of new wood having 
formed. I gather that the orchard has been 
.neglected for years. What can I do to improve 
it? How should I treat the new shoots referred 
to, and would pruning do the apparently 
dormant trees any good? Would a top-dressing 
to the roots be beneficial, and with what?— 
PLUMSTONE. 

[Assuming the Plum-trees in question to 
be standards, those having young growths 
upon them should be left alone, unless 
they have grown unequally, in which case 
a judicious pruning is necessary to restore 
the balance. To this end the growths on 



Pear Nouveau Poitcau. 


are barren. The cut is too much reduced 
to give a true effect. The colour is a dark 
green, and it is, perhaps, the most distinct 
Pear I have. I grow it as a pyramid in an 
exposed situation. It grows well both on 
the Quince and the free stock, and no doubt 
would do well on its own roots if anyone 
had the pluck to try it in that way. It was 
raised in Belgium about the time they were 
so active in raising Pears in that country, 
and was called after a celebrated French 
fruit-grower of that name, using the 
word nouveau to distinguish it from 
another gain of about the same time. 

S ussei. _W. 


Work in vineries.— Vines in pots in leaf- 
bed, with a night temperature of 50 degs. 
or so, will soon begin to move. There is 
considerable saving if the glass is covered 
at night. Keep down the fire and the 
atmosphere inside will be soft and genial. 
I have often tried covering small houses. 
For large late houses it is not required, 
and in some places the wind might be 
troublesome. It is customary to start a 
house of permanent Vines about New 
Year’s Day to come in succession, and as 
these Vines have been forced previously it 
is comparatively easy to start them. 
Every gardener the imppitance of 

starting with ev^ytjp(n| c ^ahd if 


the parts of the trees which arc the most 
vigorous should be cut back to five or six 
buds, merely tipping those on such por¬ 
tions of the tree as exhibit a want of 
vigour. The heads of these, and the 
stunted examples also, should be relieved 
of dead wood, and it is quite possible that 
some amount of branch thinning is neces¬ 
sary. If not versed in tne pruning of fruit- 
trees your- host plan would lie to consult a 
gardening friend in your neighbourhood, 
who would instruct you how to deal with 
the trees, or, better still, employ a practical 
man to do the pruning for you. A dressing 
of good, rich, farmyard manure is, doubt¬ 
less, what the roots of the trees want. This 
should be spread to as far as the branches 
of each tree extend, after removing the 
turf if the orchard is in Grass, or the soil 
if the ground is cultivated, down to the 
uppermost roots. In the former case the 
turf may with advantage be chopped up 
and mixed with the manure. In the latter 
case cast 1 inch or 2 inches of soil over the 
manure, both to hold it in place and to pre¬ 
vent birds from disturbing it. Falling 
farmyard manure, there is no alternative 
but to have recourse to artificials. If the 
soil is of a heavy description mix equal 
quantities of basic slag, kainit, and bone- 
meal together, and apply at once at the 
rate of 6 oz. per square yard of surface 


covered by the branches of the trees. If 
the soil is light, substitute superphosphate 
of lime for the basic slag, and apply the 
mixture at the same rate in January or 
February next. These manures should be 
worked into the soil and not left on the 
surface. If the trees are on turf, strip the 
latter off, strew the manure on the surface, 
lightly prick it in with a fork, and return 
file turf if necessary, otherwise chop it to 
pieces. Mix it with charred garden refuse 
or burnt soil, and then spread it. In the 
next and following seasons apply sulphate 
of ammonia at the rate of 1 oz. per square 
yard in February or March.] 


KEEI’ING GRAPES. 

Given a dry, frost-proof room, Grapes, 
with their stems in bottles of water, may 
be kept for many months in thoroughly 
good condition with far less trouble than 
is usually thought necessary. To keep 
Grapes fresh and plump it is very neces¬ 
sary to be chary in the use of any artifi¬ 
cial heat for the purpose of drying the 
atmosphere of the Grape room, as very 
little of this will cause shrivelling. Pre¬ 
vious to cutting the bunches I fill the 
bottles with fresh spring water and place 
them in the racks, after which the room 
is thoroughly ventilated and dried. The 
Grapes are then cut and taken to the room 
when the outside air is dry and warm. 
These conditions of weather I have proved 
by experience to be essential. It is im¬ 
material which end of the lateral bearing 
the bunch is placed in the water, and this 
is an important point to remember, for it 
gives an opportunity of leaving a few of 
the lower leaves and some inches of the 
lateral on the Vine in cases where the 
foliage has not yet rii>ened off. I do not 
sear the cut ends of the laterals, nor use 
anv charcoal in the water, and do not 
think either is at all necessary. The 
water is never changed, for I find that 
more harm than good generally follows 
meddling of this sort, as it cannot be 
done without spilling more or less of the 
water, and creating dampness in the 
atmosphere of the room. It may some¬ 
times lie needful to add a little water to 
some of the bottles where the stems are 
too short to go well down, but this does 
not often happen when one has a choice of 
ends for insertion. Now and then the 
bunches are looked over for decaying 
berries, but few are ever found, unless 
the weather has not been quite right when 
the transit from vinery to Grape room has 
taken-place. 

There are advantages in being able to 
clear vineries of their fruit when it is 
ripe, even where the houses are not abso¬ 
lutely needed for storage of other things, 
as pruning and cleaning can be done at 
leisure before there is any need to fear 
the bleeding which is sure to follow prun¬ 
ing when Grapes are allowed to hang on 
the Vines till the early months of the 
year. T. L. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Graf ting-wax.—I should be glad of a recipe 
for making this, with the fewcBt and simplest 
ingredients, and to be of such a nature as not 
to coot and harden rapidly when applied. 
Some wax gets hard and cold before half 
applied.—F. 

[Melt in a basin 1 lb. of tallow. 2 lb. of 
bees’ wax, and 4 Jb. of resin. Stir well 
together and keep in a cool place in the 
dish it was melted iu. You can also buy 
grafting-wax (mastic L’homme ie fort] In 
tins ready prepared from Od. upwards.] 

Bullfinches and fruit-buds _After having 

seen but few of these birds for some years, 
they have made their appearance during 
the past month iu considerable numbers. 
Contrary to the usual experience, I must 
admit that they do but little damage in 
these gardens, although, of course, a strict 
look-out is kept for possible depredators. 
There are in the Immediate neighbourhood 
large quantities of Thorns, to the buds of 
which the bullfinches appear to be partial, 
and it is chiefly to this fact that I attribute 
immunity from attack. Very rarely have 
they done any damage worth speaking of. 
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and then it was, curiously, to Red 
Currants. A coupie of good dustings with 
soot and powdered lime proved effective in 
discouraging their attentions.— K. Bright. 

The Nottingham Medlar.— This is not a 
general favourite with growers where size 
is paramount, but as regards flavour it is 
by far the best, and on this account should 
be preferred for home supplies. The well- 
known Dutch Medlar is the sort most 
favoured for market, but as regards 
quality it is poor compared to the Notting¬ 
ham. Some good varieties of Medlars were 
staged at the meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on the lflth November, and 
I observed the larger fruits were most 
noticed. There is also a small variety 
named the Stoneless, or Sails Noyau, bill 
this, in my opinion, does not approach the 
Nottingham for flavour. The fruit of the 
Nottingham rarely exceeds 11 inch in 
diameter, and the young shoots are much 
covered with down. The tree is of com¬ 
pact growth, whereas the Dutch is spread¬ 
ing and the foliage much larger. The 
Nottingham is a profuse bearer, the flavour 
brisk and good. I have often seen the 
Medlar, especially the Dutch and Royal 
varieties, planted as specimen trees in the 
kept grounds, and grown thus they are not 
only interesting but useful. The last two 
kinds do well grown thus if given ample 
room to develop their large, spreading 
branches.—W. K. 

The too early gathering of fruit.— The 

above was brought home last year in 
a forcible manner through having to 
gather a very nice lot of Tyler's Kernel 
Apples about a fortnight too early. The 
tree, ail old standard, is close to a high 
road, and the fruit, owing to Its attractive 
appearance, appealed very strongly to the 
youths of the neighbourhood, so it was 
simply a question of sacrificing to a con¬ 
siderable extent the qunlity of the Apple or 
losing the fruit altogether. In such situa¬ 
tions there is no alternative, but in 
enclosed gardens, where fruit can hang, it 
is a great pity to gather too early. The 
above-named old Apple is well worth the 
consideration of planters, for although 
generally classed among cooking sorts, it is 
of decidedly superior quality to many 
ranked ns dessert fruits; sorts, for 
instance, like King of the I’ippins, Adam’s 
Pearmain, or Blenheim. Of large Pear- 
inn in shape, it takes on a rich red shade at 
the ripening stage. I have never tried it in 
bush or cordon form, but as a standard it 
is a good and consistent cropper.—E. B. S. 

Mulching fruit-trees.— We sometimes 
see autumn mulching of fruit-trees spoken 
of as being harmful, which it doubtless is 
under certain conditions. In gardens 
where the soil is heavy and retentive and 
the subsoil none too porous, mulching with 
manure at this period is no doubt harm¬ 
ful. On the other hand, where the soil is 
light and the subsoil open, mulchiug with 
rich farmyard manure is not only not 
harmful, but positively beneficial. In such 
soli, if the locality is a fair one, fruit- 
trees invariably ri[ieu their wood and shed 
their foliage at a comparatively early 
date, quite the opposite to those growing 
in clay soils and in late neighbourhoods. 
The strength of the manure placed round 
the trees, say in November or December, 
is washed down by winter rains and the 
roots have it to feed upon as soon as 
activity commences in sxiring. I have a 
light porous soil to deal with, the garden, 
moreover, being at a rather high eleva¬ 
tion, and I find the above treatment suit 
both my wall espalier Apple and Pear- 
trees. Of course, mulching has reference 
only to trees in a bearing state. I do not 
believe in applying it to newly-planted 
trees, as a strong growth, tap-roots, and 
consequent unfruitfulness would be en¬ 
couraged. To these newly-planted trees I 
merely give a mulch of leafy refuse to 
prevent undue evaporation during summer. 
From some of my choicest Pears I take 
away a little of the surface-soil in Novem¬ 
ber, giving an inch or so of fresh loam 
and artificial manur67 > firming this well, 
then laying on the nknui^J- A (idbf^gn. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

APPLE AND PEAR SCAB. 

The disease of Apples and Pears called j 
“scab” is found practically wherever 
these fruits are grown, and iicrhaps no 
disease of fruit-trees has been more 
frequently written about than this, yet an 
amuzing amount of ignorance still prevails 
as to its cause and treatment, and not a 
little apathy concerning it. Everyone is 
familiar with the olive-green or brown 
patches on the surface of fruits exposed for 
sale in the markets. Many have seen the 
cracked Apples and Pears ruined on their 
trees. At one time these patches were 
apparently looked upon as normal to the 
fruits, for in the old and beautiful figures 
i of some of our well-known varieties such 
blemishes were figured along with the 
other markings on the surface of the fruit. 
The cracking was then, and is frequently 
■still, put down to the “ roots getting down 
into a bad subsoil,” and to prevent this,not 
infrequently the stations for particular 
fruit-trees were paved. Now the patches 
are rightly looked upon as blemishes 
which ought not to be present on the fruit, 
and the market price gained by such 
samples is lower than clean fruit will 
fetch. Possibly it is the latter point that 
has caused more frequent inquiry as to the 
cause and prevention of the trouble, and 
certainly it has led to an enormous amount 
of research and experiment. 

The true cause in the case of the Apple 
is a fungus called Venturia insequalls, 
better known as Fuslcladium dendritfeum. 
The cause in the Pear is a similar fungus, 
F. pirinum. Like most fungi, these are 
spread by means of spores, which, at 
maturity, are set free and carried by the 
wind, on insects’ feet, or washed by the 
rain, on to the fruit or shoot or foliage, for 
all are attacked. In all but the most 
minute details the behaviour of the scab- 
fungus of the Apple is similar to that of 
the Pear, so we may consider them 
together. As soon as the spore falls upon 
a moist surface, provided the temperature 
is suitable, it sprouts, sending out a 
minute tube which, if it be upon Apple 
(or Pear), makes its way into the plant and 
grows just beneath the skin, branching 
again and again until a spot, perhaps 
j inch in diameter, is occupied by it. Some¬ 
times the spots are larger, but often 
smaller. After a short time the fungus pro¬ 
duces spores, and In doing so forces up 
the cuticle which is burst, leaving a little 
ragged white edge around the margin of 
the spot, easily seen in summer ; all the 
middle of the circle is occupied by the 
olive-green patch of spores. These are soon 
distributed and produce other diseuse 
spots if the weather is suitable. In a dry 
summer like that of 1P11 the amount of 
scab is almost negligible, but in a wet one 
such as that of 1912, there is an enormous 
amount in neglected orchards. This patch 
of skin is then exposed to drying up, since 
it has lost its protecting cuticle, and the 
trouble may cause the death of the cells 
just below. When this occurs, us It 
frequently does in hard-fleshed Apples such 
as Cox’s Orange Pippin, and in Penrs. 
early in the year, the flesh on each side of 
the wound goes on growing, but the strain 
put upon the rest is so great that a deep 
crack is produced, having its centre where 
the fungus gained a footing. Later 
attacks, after the fruit has almost gained 
its full size, are not attended by cracking, 
but merely result in spotting the Apple’s 
skin, for the nttack is never more than 
skin deep. In the case of soft-fleslied 
Apples, too, the cracking does not occur, 
but early attacks are followed by the 
irregular development of the fruit. The 
disease thus (1) disflgures the fruit; (2) 
causes cracking of hard-fleshed Apples and 
Pears: (3) causes irregular growth. 

Finally, scabbed spots are likely to bo 
attacked by other rot-producing fungi, 
bringing about the premature decay of the 
fruit. This reduction of marketable fruit, 
and of the market value of the fruit, is 
not the most serious result of the disease, 


for the well-being of the tree itself is 
endangered. 

As 1 have pointed out, the foliage and 
shoots are attacked as well. The blackish 
fungus growth is conspicuous on the foliage 
when the attack is a bad one, and In some 
cases, through the destruction of the 
cuticle, the damage is extended by the dry¬ 
ing up of the underlying tissues and the 
death of the food-making cells, thus 
reducing the feeding area of the tree and 
tending to starvation. When the leaves 
fall, a second kind of fungus fruit is some¬ 
times produced in the very early spring on 
the same fungus-body, but very different 
from the spring, summer, and autumn 
stage of which we have been speaking. To 
this the name of Venturia has been given, 
but it appears to be far less frequent in 
England, though it occurs, than it is in 
America, and it Is "probably not to the 
fallen leaves we have to look, nor yet to the 
diseased fruit which has fallen to the 
ground and Iain there, so much as to the 
fungus on the shoots, for the source of 
infection in the spring. It is best to clear 
away all dead leaves and damaged fruits 
so far as possible, for they harbour pests, 
but the main thing to attend to is to destroy 
damaged shoots by Are. 

When the fungus attacks the shoots it is 
liable to remain upon them over winter, 
and it may be found on Pears and many 
Apples quite easily, its presence being 
"rendered the more evident by the cracks 
which it produces upon them. The cracks 
are made in the same way as in the fruits 
mentioned above. These cracks are easy to 
see on shoots up to four years old. From 
these cracks come the spores iu the spring, 
about April or May, by which the spring 
Infection of the young shoots, foliage, and 
fruits is brought about. 

This fact gives us one method, and the 
chief, of checking the disease. If all these 
diseased shoots are cut off and burned 
during the winter the source of Infection 
will be removed. This sounds much more 
difficult than it really is, and it can quite 
well lie attended to during the autumn and 
winter pruning. As an additional safe¬ 
guard the trees may he drenched about the 
end of February with a spray of 1 lb. of 
copper sulphate to 25 gallons of water. 

The summer treatment consists in 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture, but on 
account of the possibility of damage by this 
excellent fungicide it must be used at only 
half the strength used for Potato spraying. 
This prevents the germination of the spores 
so long as the leaves, etc., are covered with 
a thin film of the substance. If the spray¬ 
ing is attempted it must be done thoroughly 
and with efficient tools. The first spraying 
should be when the petals have fallen, 
others following, if necessary, at intervals 
of about four weeks. The need for spray¬ 
ing will be almost done away with, how¬ 
ever, if the pruning be thoroughly done by 
an observant and painstaking man.—F. J. 
Chittenden, in the North of England 
Horticultural Society's Magazine. 


Insects in Violet-frame.- I find the Violets 
in my fiames are being much eaten by some¬ 
thing which I cannot discover- There are no 
marks of slugs. In the soil in the frames I 
have found a lot of the cocoon-like bodies en¬ 
closed. and T would be glad to know what they 
are and whether harmful to Violets, and how 
they can be dealt with. - -WILBRAHAM Taylor. 

[The chrysalides you send are very 
curious creatures to have come out of a 
Violet-frame. They are those of the “rat- 
tailed maggot,” which eventually gives 
rise to the large drone-fly. a large, two¬ 
winged fly which is about all through 
summer and autumn visiting flowers for 
their pollen and nectar. They are of the 
size of bees, or a little larger, and of about’ 
the same colour, but have only two wings 
instead of four. The eggs are laid in 
stagnant water, and the larvae feed in the 
mud on decaying vegetable matter, poking 
the tips of their tails to the water’s sur¬ 
face and breathing through them. How 
could they have got into the Violet-frames? 
Was pond-mud used in making the com¬ 
post. or leaves from the hot fora of a wet 
dlt(i?J| DD .... 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

GARRYA ELLIPTICA IN THE HOUSE. 
Tins beautiful shrub, which in a good j 
part of the southern country does well as a 
bush on the north side, is also pretty on 
walls, and is one of those things that come 
in very well in winter, when flowers are 
scarce. Apart from Its bloom it is a good 
evergreen .shrub. It is a native of Cali¬ 
fornia, and one of the best things we ever 
got from there. 

PLANTS FOR ROOMS IN WINTER. 
Pre-eminent among such plants is Aspi¬ 
distra lurida, which, with ordinary ntten- 


plume-like curved fronds, which stand J 
well the dust, artificial light, and dry 
atmosphere of rooms. For dinner-table 
decoration the elegant little Cocos Weddel- 
liana is unrivalled. Plants of it are 
beautiful when they are only 6 inches high, 
llalf-a-dozen smnll fancy pots filled with 
little plants of this Palm are sufficient to 
decorate an ordinary dinner - table. 
Another Palm of similar character to the 
Cocos is Kentia Sanderiana. Ferns are 
largely used for table decoration. Small 
plants in what are known as “ thumb ” 
IK>ts can be bought for about 10s. per 
hundred, larger plants in 5-inch pots cost¬ 
ing about 6d. each. Aspleuiums, Nephro- 
lepis, Adiantums, Pteris, Lomarias, Poiy- 
liodiums, and the falcate Cyrtomium are 


healthy for a surprisingly long period in 
conditions thnt would ruin a Pelargonium 
or a Fuchsia in a few days. The colour 
Is pink, and, therefore, not always suit¬ 
able, but where it harmonises it is most 
decorative. Poinsettia, which holds its 
red leafy bracts long after the green leaves 
wither; Lilium lancifolium and L. longi- 
florum, both forced for room decoration ; 
Marguerites, a very cheap line, as the 
dealers express it; the red-berried 
Solanum, most seasonable looking at 
Christmas-time; Spirteas, and Lily of the 
Valley, are now grown in enormous quan¬ 
tity for winter decoration.— Field. 

A FEW GOOD WINTER FLOWERS. 
Christmas Roses. —The varieties of the 
Christmas Rose, Helleborus niger, are 



Cut sprqys of Garrya elliptica in a vase. 


tiou will not only live, but grow and in¬ 
crease almost as well in a hall or room 
as in a greenhouse. A few true Palms are 
Mieeiatly valuable for this purpose, Kentia 
Fosteriunu and K. Belmoreana being by 
far the best. They are raised by hundreds 
of thousands from seeds imported from 
Ixird Howe’s Island, where there are large 
groves of these two Palms, and so easy 
are they to cultivate that quite nice speci¬ 
mens a vard or so high, can be bought 
here for a few shillings. For very large 
rooms there is no more suitable centre¬ 
piece than a good specimen Kentia. Other 
Palms that are grown and sold cheaply 
for room decoration are Areca lutescens, 
Seaforthia elegans, several species of 
Phoenix, including P llo?be'ini h #oin- 
parativeiy recent intjodf^tM t^AJeHegant 


used in great numbers; we have also seen 
pleasing effects made with nicely-grown 
little plants of some of the British Ferns. 
Dracaenas, Crotons, Pandanus Veitchi, 
Aralia Sieboldi, Araucaria excelsa, Aspara¬ 
gus plumosus, Cyperus alternifolius, Ficus 
elastica, and, although less popular than 
formerly, still one of the most effective of 
all large plants, the Fan I’aim, Latania 
borbonica. Where a tall plumose plant 
would be suitable there Is nothing to equal 
Cocos plumosa, the dark-green fronds of 
which are like gigantic ostrich plumes. 

Flowering plants are not so lasting, of 
course, as the fine-foliaged plants above 
named. Best of them all is Begouia 
Gloire de Lorraine and the several forms 
of it. The flowers of these Begonias do 
not easily fall off, and the plants remain 


many, but such kinds as St. Brigid, maxi- 
mus, and the early-flowering altifolius are 
the best, maximus being perhaps the most 
useful. In every garden, whether large 
or small, there should be plants of one or 
other of the varieties of H. niger, and It is 
very easy, if the flowers are required for 
cutting, to place a hand-light over the best 
clumps just as the buds appear, so as to 
shield them from heavy rains and cold 
winds, but the hand-lights should be 
removed in bright, sunny weather. When 
unprotected the flowers often get sullied by 
the weather, losing that purity which 
makes them so valuable for cutting. The 
best soil for the Hellebores is light loam, 
with which h Bilr proportion of well- 
dfcchyed manure has Teen mixed, bat they 
will succeed in ordinary good garden 

QRBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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ground. It Is very pleasing to see in bloom 
on a winter’s duy large healthy clumps of 
the Christmas Rose, as they are practically 
the only flowers of importance that open 
at this season of the year . The quickest 
way to get line plants is to let them alone. 
If disturbed much they never succeed ; hut, 
of course, when they have attained some 
age it may be necessary to have recourse t6 
division of the roots for an increase of 
stock. In selecting a site for them hear in 
mind the importance of a thoroughly well- 
drained soil. No good result will accrue 
from a stagnant position, and they also 
like shelter. 

TWO WINTER-BLOOMING HONEYSUCKLES.— 

Against a wall, Lonicera Standishi and L. 
fragrantissima are very interesting in the 
winter months, and it is then that they 
flower. They are not really climbers, but 
generally grown in this way. and the sweet 
scent of their blossoms can be detected for 
a good distance, this being very strong, 
although, however, the flowers are not 
very conspicuous. 

The Scorpion Iris (Iris alatn), some¬ 
times also called Xiphion planifolium, is a 
winter flower of great beauty, and it is not 
very difficult to grow. It usually blooms in 
Novemlier, also at Christmas, and a 
healthy clump at the foot of a sunny wall is 
very charming. The time to plant the 
bulbs is early autumn, and in light, well- 
drained, warm soil, choosing a sunny, 
sheltered position. It is not a difficult bulb 
to grow either outside or in iiots. A potful 
or two of it in the greenhouse makes a 
decided change from the usual run of 
things. Outside, the bulbs are better if 
covered with a hand-light to preserve the 
beauty of the flowers, which are likely to 
get sullied if exposed to the weather. One 
can always recognise I. alatn by its very 
characteristic Leek-like growth. 

Winter Jasmine.— The well-known Jas- 
minum nudiflorum needs no recommenda¬ 
tion. It is to be seen in all good gardens, 
but I draw attention to its beauty when- 
allowed to mix with Ivy ; the rich green 
leaves of which intensify the' rich golden 
flowers of the Jasmine, so profusely borne 
as to cover the naked shoots. Few climbers 
are more easily grown, and it deserves 
better treatment than it often gets. I saw 
recently an old wall over which Ivy had 
grown, and this Jas&ine also, the two 
creating a fine picture. 

ChIMONANTKCS FRAGRANS GRANDIFLOHCS.— 

A good plant of this on a wall near the 
house possesses much interest. It blooms 
in the depth of winter, and if not showy the 
flowers are very sweet, the scent particu¬ 
larly rich and aromatic. The flowers are 
produced close to the wood, and are of a 
pale-yellow colour. When the plant is in 
health they are borne very freely, and if 
the position is sheltered do not suffer from 
frosts. It likes sun, a well-drained soil, 
and needs a little timely attention in keep¬ 
ing the shoots nailed in. T. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

FLAVOUR IN POTATOES. 

I have read with interest all the notes on 
the above subject which you have pub- 1 
lished in Gardening Illustrated lately. T 
am a little sorry for “Kirk” (if he will 
pardon me for the liberty), because he 
seems to be satisfied with " Up-to-date.” I 
have never tried King Edward, but if it is 
only “rather better” than Up-to-date I 
shall not bother about it. A neighbour of 
mine put the matter in a rather ungram¬ 
matical nutshell when he said: “The 
Dates is good enough prlttas. but no mait ” 
(Anglice, meat). Up-to-date is here our best 
cropping Potato, and we are devoutly 
thankful that the English and American 
people, as well as many townsfolk in our 
own country, are satisfied with it, for what 
would we do with the thousands of tons we 
grow in this, one of the best Potato dis¬ 
tricts in Ireland, were it not for the ship¬ 
ping? Still, we country folk only eat them 
because we have a re hi mj means 

our! best as regaj^s^l^gb ir wtj fcou want 


a good, dry, well-flavoured Potato you can¬ 
not at present beat Irish Queen. It is a 
red, round Potato, but not an ideal town 
Potato. The eyes are too deep and the 
waste in peeling too great for those who 
have no way of using up such refuse. For 
those who keep pigs or fowls this is no 
drawback, and the waste would not be so 
great if you folks over the water boiled 
them in their jackets, us we do, and peeled 
them at table, or even In the kitchen before 
serving. The Champion was a great I’otato 
at one time, hut it is gone now. A good 
cropper, of hardy constitution, fine flavour, 
and a real starchy root, it did a good turn 
to the country. Champion No 2 never 
was worth its room. It tasted like the 
heart of a Cabbage stalk. It is a 
long time since I grew Snowdrop, 
hut I remember it well; of good flavour, 
but suffered badly from disease. Mid¬ 
lothian Early was a bad failure with me | 
this year, as it also was with a friend of 
mine in Berkshire. My selection for 
flavour, regardless of cropping qualities, 
would be : — 

Earliest. — Old Ashleaf or Myatt's. 
Second early, British Queen (a lovely 
Potato but a sad rotter), and White I 
Elephant (a heavy cropper, and well 
flavoured, too). My Berkshire friend tells 
me, for crop and flavour, it beat every¬ 
thing this year. 

Maincrop or late. —Irish Queen. This 
is not a heavy cropper, and more is the 
pity. However, there were few small 
Potatoes at the stalk even in 1912, a 
disastrous year for the crop. TheyearlSll, 
with its drought and outcry of ruin to 
farmers, proved the best Potato year in m.v 
experience. As a man said to me. a full 
crop was put on rail beside him before the 
general lifting at the end of autumn took 
place. This year hundreds will have none 
to sell, some not even their own seed for 
spring, and as America is closed to us on 
account of black scab, prices are poor I 
do not remember so disastrous a Potato 
year since 1S79. If any of your cor¬ 
respondents have never tried Irish Queen, 
and fancy it, I would be pleased to send a 
few for trial. T. H. Brownrigg. 

Fairmount House, Moira, Co. Down. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Carden food In season. —The best Apples 
for January will be as follows :—Newtown 
Pippin, Spitsbergen, Wiuesap, Rome 
Beauty, Bramiey’s Seedling, Wellington, 
and Newton Wonder. Pears : Californian 
Winter Nells, Glou Moreeau, and Easter 
Bourn'', Passe Crassane from France, and 
Doyenne d’Hiver.—II. A. Chanter. 

Roundway Magnum Bonum Apple.— 
“ W. F.,” in your issue of December 2Sth, 
praises this Apple. It has never been my 
good fori une to taste it. I have a tree of 
it, but it has not yet fruited. I hear very 
contradictory accounts of its flavour and 
cropping powers. Some assert that it is 
only a sour cooker, while others praise it 
highly ns a dessert Apple.—W. J. Farmer, 
Redruth. 

Pear Le Lootler.— The trees of this 
variety have borne excellent crops of 
superb fruits this season, which, for 
quality and flavour, left nothing to be de¬ 
sired. They matured slightly In advance 
of the time they have done in former 
years, but were not one whit the worse for 
it. I find tliis Pear succeeds better grown 
as an espalier than as a cordon on a wall. 
Although a vigorous-growing variety, it is 
very fruitful, and it may be classed 
among the best of the mid-winter Pears.— 
A. W.‘ 

Chicory 4 la crfcme.—Pick and wash 
thoroughly four or live beads of blanched 
Chicory. Ramove the outside leaves and 
trim the end*. In washing, examine well 
the inside of the leaves, as sometimes 
Insects are secreted. When drained, cook 
In boiling, salted water. Then drain again 
on a sieve and let some cold water run 
over. Press well to extract all the water, 
then chop finely. Put the Ohicory into a 
saucepan with 1 oz. to li oz. of butter; 


! season. Stir over a quick fire with a 
wooden siioon to reduce the purde. Then 
add three tahlespoonfuls of cream sauce 
and a pinch of castor sugar. Dish up 
with crofltons of fried bread. 

Pear President Barabe.— Grown as an 
esjialier, this fine late Pear is very satis¬ 
factory, as so grown It is a consistent 
cropper, and yields large fruits. In colour 
they greatly resemble Beurrd I’erran, but 
it is much later in arriving at maturity 
thnn that variety—in fact, it is quite as 
late as Bcrgamotte Esperen. The richly- 
coloured russet-covered skin of the fruits 
seems to denote, as it were, that a melting, 
juicy, and richly-flavoured flesh is to tie 
found beneath it, and such is actually the 
case. For a very bite Pear the quality is 
extra good, and it is deserving of extended 
cultivation. Except in the warmest locali¬ 
ties, it should be accorded the protection 
of a wall.—A. W. 

Salsafy,— I am much obliged to “ Kirk " 
for his advice on growing this. The root 
is sncli a very superior food in comparison 
with similar products that for one’s private 
consumption it is worth taking a good deal 
of pains to get it perfect. I am a great 
believer in producing only the best of 
everything. I consider it is quite unworthy 
of intelligent beings to spend time and 
labour in producing comparative rubbish, 
especially in fruit and vegetables, and so 
far as fruit is concerned nine-tenths of the 
Apples grown are almost worthless from 
a health point of view, and positively 
injurious when the excessive quantity of 
sugar required to make them palatable is 
taken into account. Many which are not 
sour nre quite devoid of flavour, hnrd and 
dry. or soft and mealy.— W. J. Fahmer, 
Redruth. 

Apple Strawberry Pippin _This is quite 

tile best foreign Apple that I have yet 
sampled. The fruit I had came from 
Australia or Tasmania, and most certainly 
it is a very choice Apple, and worth grow¬ 
ing in tills country if it thrives here. We 
Hre told by experts at home that it is no 
use growing even the very finest fruits for 
market unless they nre well - known 
varieties, hut how is it that these entirely 
new foreign varieties sell so well? What, 
fatality exists to so prejudice the chances 
of new and superior home varieties? For 
what occult reason is it that it is only 
worth while to raise new Crabs at home 
and only worth while to raise sweeter 
fruits abroad? Our growers will be beaten 
if they persist in producing Crabs.—W. J. 
Farmer, Redruth. 

Flavour of English Apples.— In the 

monthly magazine and circular for Novem¬ 
ber of the North of England Horticultural 
Society, of which the Rev. J. Bernard 
Hall is secretary, appenr some valuable 
and Interesting notes on “ Apple Culture." 
In It the flavour of English Apples is 
referred to, and the writer mentions that 
English Apples are exported to America 
for their flavour. I can quite understand 
this, as recently I tried a few Apples 
which had escaped the keen vision of the 
schoolboy lying hid beneath some heavy 
green specimens of Bra alley's Seedling. 
They were delightful. I regret I cannot 
name them. They might have been Cbas. 
Ross or Colonel Vaughan. However, they 
are gone, but their flavour remains. Now 
what I wish to know, is there a good- 
flavoured, heavy, certain-cropping Apple 
which is a late keeper? If there is, 
readers, nurserymen, and others please 
name it. We want a few good varieties, 
and everyone should grow them. I 
strongly recommend everyone who has a 
garden, to plant, at least three Apples, all 
of which with me have been certain 
croppers—Lane’s Prince Albert, Bramiey’s 
Seedling, James Grieve—but start with 
fruiting pyramids and gain enthusiasm as 
you see a crop. Then you will extend your 
views as to flavour. The reason that well- 
flavoured Apples are so scarce in England 
is that they never reach the market at all, 
but are used in the home.— Walter Smyth, 
H"! i/wood, Co. Down. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTING A STEEP BANK. 

The illustration stows a rather effective 
treatment of a very steep bank above a 
playground. It was a slope that no man 
could work conveniently, so I planted it 
with hardy shrubs. A dry wall was neces¬ 
sary in order to keep the bank up, and that 
dry wall carries a few rock plants. To cut 
tnis off from the rough-and-tumble shrubs 
above I erected a trellis and covered it 
with Roses, mostly climbing kinds, such as 
Reve d'Or and Bouquet d’Or, and also some 
of the new Briers. The colour of the 
shrubs on the steep hank above was always 
so satisfactory that it was pleasant to let 


Daffodil, with flowers almost as large as some ^ 
of the smaller Narcissi. It is a little more 
tender than some of the other Snowdrops, and 
should have a sheltered spot.—8. ARNOTT. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Poisson’s I’himbose.— From all I hear, 
there are many ivho have had some trouble j 
with Primula Poissoni. I have not found 
it one of the really trustworthy plants. 
This arises from an apparent want of 
hardiness. The conclusion I have come to 
is that it is best when planted in Grass 
. or in a wood. I believe, from what I have 
read, that it wants the protection it has 
in its own home of other herbage and of 
trees and shrubs where it grows in woods, 
j and that we are trying to be too kind to 
It when we give it a clear space to itself. 


them back rather too stiffly, in some 
seasons his plants being more like gigantic 
mop-heads than graceful Tree Lupins. I 
have tried cutting back, but I do it more 
carefully, so as to have a pleasingly- 
formed plant, and not one after the 
fashion of the clipped trees, whicli may 
suit some gardens, but which I abhor. 

Lupins. —I have not found the pink 
Lupins come very true from seed, and 
some of the new varieties sold under name 
are too dull for my taste. The true Moer- 
heirni is a very nice pink-coloured one, 
but some of the others offered as of this 
colour are not nearly so attractive, and I 
find that they only come partly true from 
seeds. I am fond of Lupins, and linve 
found them very easy to grow. They give 
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A steep bank planted with hardy flowering shrubs. 


it alone. I never thought of pruning or 
muddling it about in any way, so the result 
is that most things, such as the Syringas, 
Spiraeas, Venetian Sumach, or Smoke 
Bush, and the Snowdrop-tree do uncom¬ 
monly well. Otherwise it tells its own 
story. Pruning has been left entirely alone, 
and things flowered very well for quite 
twenty years, until last year, when old 
wood began to show itself, and I cut down 
some of the old stems and let the things 
start in their own way again. W. 


Oal&nthus Foateri.—Where a seed form of 
Salanthus Foster! has been established far a 
tew years it will be found one of the flu eat of 
all Snowdrops. On the other hand, it is ex¬ 
ceedingly variable, and many of the bulbs pro¬ 
duce flowers of little worth, while the stature 
varies considerably. I^hftve had ver: 
flowers, and others ha' 
good stalks to about ‘ 


a« beep^thr 



If I had a little stream or pond with some 
roughlsh Grass about it I think I would 
try Poisson’s Primrose there, but not 
having that wliat can I do? I am at a 
loss to know what would be the best thing 
to plant with it. It is obvious that it 
must be something whicli is not too dense 
and stiff, in order that the Brimuia may 
not be choked up. I wonder if it would 
grow through a Mossy Roekfoil? 

Tbee Lupins. — I find that these hand¬ 
some plants are liuble to die off with me 
without apparent cause—a feature they 
have with others as well, I have observed 
—but one of my friends, to whom I often 
appeal when in a dilemma, says that they 
usually last longer If they are well cut 
back after flowering. He seems more con¬ 
cerned about keeping them alive than 
about retaining their beauty, and he cuts 


good spikes for cutting for large vases, 
and are extremely handsome when grow¬ 
ing in the garden. There is a pretty blue 
and white one I have seen, called Foxi or 
bicolor, but it is not so nice as the pink 
ones. One very strange thing happens 
with the white varieties, and that is that 
they seem to drop the flowers in a very 
irregular fashion, which spoils them, 
either for garden or house decoration 
You have a good spike, and when you are 
expecting it to develop aud make a sym¬ 
metrical, though not stiff, spike, you dis¬ 
cover that some of the flowers have 
dropped off. If they all came off at the 
bottom of the spike it would not matter 
so much, but the way they fall leaves here 
and there bare parts on the spike. Can 
we prevent tirif^y /ir ■■ ■ isi/sic AT 
The yellow Delphinium.— One of the 
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good plants which will not appreciate a 
very dry time is the sulphur-yellow Lark¬ 
spur (Delphinium sulphureum or Zalil). 
In 1911, which was so dry, it became very 
shabby in the dry weather, while it was 
better in the damp season of 1912. This 
fact has led to my taking more notice of 
this Larkspur in other gardens, and I am 
sorry to say that I have seen some very 
shabby plants. Some of them had been 
spoiled in the seedling boxes by being 
crowded up, but most of them owed their 
shabbiness to poverty and starvation. I 
saw some plants which had lost all their 
lower leaves, and, on asking if the place 
was dry and if the plants had been 
watered, I was informed that the bed was 
a dry and poor one and that no water had 
been given after having been planted from 
the seedling boxes. This is only one in¬ 
stance out of several, and it quite coin¬ 
cides with my own experience. I find that 
all the Larkspurs like plenty of manure 
and moisture. 

The promise op spring. —It makes one 
sad to see fresh green shoots on one’s 
Roses and to see many other things appar¬ 
ently growing just as if it were March or 
April. I fear many plants will be too soft 
and sappy to stand the frosts we are pretty 
certain io have. I never like to see 
Crocuses so far advanced as they are now, 
and I am borne out in my dislike of this 
by friends, who inform me that the 
Crocuses will be so early that they will 
not last nearly so long as when they come 
in due season. 

The Amateur op Hardy Flowers. 


THE ALGERIAN IRIS. 

(Inrs stylosa.) 

This Iris is now in splendid flower in 
South Devon, the first bloom having been 
cut on October 28th, since when about 
300 blossoms have been obtained from 
eight plants. Although it succeeds so 
well in the south-west, this is cer¬ 
tainly not the case in all portions of 
the kingdom, as complaints are constantly 
being received from correspondents who 
are unable to flower it in the colder dis¬ 
tricts. It is generally recommended that 
it should be planted in front of a south 
wall, but, although that may be advisable 
in the less genial localities, it is quite 
unnecessary in Devon and Cornwall, where 
it will flower freely in the open without wall 
protection. There are few more beautiful 
flowers than those of this Algerian Iris, 
sometimes called I. unguieularis. It 
thrives best in a light, porous compost, on 
a sloping or raised bed, perfect drainage 
being essential to its attaining its fullest 
state of perfection. When .grown in 
heavy, water-retaining soil, in a low and 
damp situation, plants will often die even 
in the south-west, while, when per¬ 
manently established in sites such as 
recommended, they will show astonishing 
vigour and bear flowers in profusion, while 
the leaves are often 3 feet In length. In 
colder climates it is advisable to plant in 
front of a wall, and to bury large stones 
around the roots, for thus treated the 
plants grow more strongly and flower more 
freely. Situations where they are exposed 
to bitter winds should be avoided, since 
damage to the leaves entails a correspond¬ 
ing absence of flowers. In places where 
the plants are thoroughly at home they 
increase rapidly, half - a - dozen tubers 
planted about 1 foot apart forming a large 
clump in a surprisingly short time. Two 
plants in a south Devon garden I know are 
growing in rock pockets, in size 24 inches 
by 17 inches, at the top of a flight of steps. 
Here they bloom with wonderful freedom, 
and have entirely tilled the pockets, and 
one season bore TOO blossoms, while in a 
neighbouring garden, where many jilants 
are grown, 5,000 blooms are often cut in 
blossoming time. 

The best time for moving the tubers is 
immediately after the plants have finished 
flowering in the spring. If planted in con¬ 
genial quarters, and well attended to in the 
matter of waterina^TI* dry weatler. they 
will soon establishthen^l’-es iil jl^fresh 


soil, and should bloom the following 
| winter. Autumnal transplanting, on the 
I other baud, admits of no possibility of 
flowering the first year. Only in the case I 
of spring-planted tubers is watering neces- ' 
sary, the autumn-planted ones being kept 
: sufficiently moist by the winter rains, 

| though, even were this nrtt the case, dry¬ 
ness at that season would be of small im¬ 
portance, since the roots are then prac- 1 
tically dormant and do not spread to any \ 
extent until the spring. When the plant’s 
have once got a thorough hold of the soil 
the driest weather does not affect them. 
If the staple of the garden is naturally 
heavy it should be lightened by road-grit 
and leaf-mould, and the tubers planted in 
a raised position. In a garden where the 
soil was heavy these Irises have done well j 
in an almost perpendicular bank, where ! 
the drainage was exceptionally rapid, and 
in a few years they covered the ground | 
with their strap-shaped, drooping leaves, 
i The blossoms, which are as beautiful as 
those of any Orchid, are pale lavender- 
blue, prettily ret iculated around the yellow ! 

! band of the fall, and are each about 
4 inches across, while they are deliciously , 
fragrant. From seedlings many shades of | 

; blue and purple have been obtained, and j 
there is ns well a chaste, pure-white 
! variety. The form speciosa has narrower ; 

leaves and deeper-coloured -flowers than | 

I the type. 

When required for indoor decoration the 
flowers should he cut in tlie bud state just 
j prior to the unfolding of the petals. When 
placed in water these expand naturally, 
are very lovely, and are saved damage 
I from high winds and frost, which so often 
j mar their beauty in the open ground. In ' 
severe weather a large, inverted hamper 
! placed over the clump, with a flint thrown 
| over it, will preserve the swelling buds 
j from serious injury. Small snails are par- I 
ticularly fond of the flowers, eating off the 
! tops of the buds in mild winters, while . 

1 they are still tightly folded, and thus spoil- 
I ing the blooms. Early in October the ! 

! clumps should be thoroughly searched for i 
these iiests, which harbour close to the 
ground among the thick foliage, and some 
lime should be sprinkled in and around the i 
plants, to act as a deterrent. The seed- 
pods of this Iris are not carried at the 
extremities of the flower-stems, as is 
usually the case, but at the base of the 
stalks, close to, and sometimes almost 
covered by, the soil. In the cuse of severe 
frosts, unless the plants are protected the 
flowers are badly damaged, but as soon as 
warmer weather comes they are freely pro¬ 
duced again. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

South Devon. 

| Climbers for house.—I shall be much obliged 1 
i if. through the medium of your esteemed ; 
journal, you could give me a good selection 
of climbers, including Roses, for a loug wall 
1 facing east and one facing north, the principal 
■ sides of a mansion in the south of the Co. 

Galway, seven miles from the Atlantic. The 
I house is in a hollow, sheltered on all sides by 
woods, which, however, are at -some distance 
I from the gardens.- NUALA. 

[In such a position and in such a fine 
climate almost, anything will grow, but do 
not. omit the nobler climbing Roses, such 
as R£ve d’Or, Bouquet d’Or, Lamarque, 
Gloire de Dijon, Mine. Hector Leuilliot. 
In the situation you speak of you can grow 
many things, such as Clianthus puniceus, 
Solatium jasminoides, Bignonia, the many 
Clematises, Chimonanthus fragrans, Mag¬ 
nolias, Berber idopsis Edwnrdsia, etc., 
much better than we can here. See 
separate note on page 14, January 4th, as 
to treatment of the white Jasmine.] 

Propagating Clematis montana < C.).—Your 
best plan would be to increase your Clematis i 
montana by means of layers. Bend down some 
of the long shoots, and cut a notch in the wood 
about 18 inches from the extremity, removing 
the leaves for about 6 inches, and peg the cut- 
portion firmly down in sandy soil, covering it 
well with the same and keeping the soil moist. 
Roots will soon then be emitted, and when a 
fair quantity are made the layers may be 
separated from the parent plant, taken up. 
and placed in a fresh position. The beet time 
to porforra this operation is in the late summer ! 
or early autumn. i 
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ROSES. 

SOME TRUSTWORTHY ROSES. 

ITo the Editor of Gardening Illustrated] 

Sir, III writing those few notes about 
Roses I have every desire not to appear 
didactic, t am writing only of Roses I 
have grown and as I have found them. 
Doubtless in other neighbourhoods, and 
under other conditions of soil and climate, 
many of the Roses I am dealing with may 
have behaved differently, and I ask those 
whose experiences may differ from mine to 
allow for these differences in conditions. 

Mme. Melanie Sol-cert (not “Melaine,” 
as so often printed in error).—This is a 
lovely ltose. The colour is described as 
salmon-yellow, suffused carmine. This 
description implies a greater depth of 
colour than this Rose actually exhibits as 
grown here, it is a most shapely blossom, 
with large massive petals. The tree is a 
good “doer.” It does not produce such a 
constant succession of flowers as many of 
its compeers. There is rather a long wait 
at times between its periods of blooming, 
but when the blossoms come one feels 
repaid for the time one has waited. 

Le I’roorks is a very good and useful 
Rose. It has been described inaptly, to my 
thinking, as a second Mme. Ravary. Le 
Progr&s with me is smaller, rounder, 
fuller, and more compact, with a much 
more deeply-coloured centre than Mme. 
Ravary. It blooms freely until quite late, 
in the season. The plant does not grow to 
any great size. 

La Tosca flowers with extreme freedom, 
tile blossoms being produced in sprays or 
clusters, one, two, or three buds in each 
spray owning at a time. The flowers have 
each a few inches of stalk, so can be cut. 
separately and used as buttonholes, but 
they are of little use for vases unless the 
tree be severely disbudded. The colour is 
described as “silvery pink.” which means 
(hat it is a blush-white Rose. The 
blossoms are of good size, loose, and rather 
(bin. hence they open well in bad weather. 
It produces a great wealth of bloom, and 
for a long period. 

Mme. P. Euler.— “ Vermilion silvery- 
pink,” in the words of the catalogues. I 
have had ouly one season's experience of 
this Rose, but so far I am highly pleased 
with it. It forms a compact bush. The 
buds are produced singly on long, stout 
stalks (a very valuable characteristic). It 
bloomed right into December last season, 
and the blossoms are delightfully fragrant. 
The colour of the flowers I obtained was 
richer and deeper than that given in the 
catalogue description, possibly owing to 
differences of soil, climate, and treatment. 

Erau Lilla Rautenstrauch. —This is not 
a good Rose for the amateur in a cold, 
damp district. All too often the buds ball 
and remain unopened till they are ruined. 
It is sweetly scented, its colour is cream 
or yellowish-white, with a blush or slightly 
pink centre. It is elegant ill shape, but all 
too modestly it bangs its head—a great 
fault unless grown niton a standard or 
half-standard. It owes its continued 
existence in my small garden solely to a 
delicious and graceful little curl of the 
petals at the tip. 

Lyon. —A great favourite on account of 
its colour, which, but a little while since, 
was unique. In the catalogues the colour 
is given as “shrimp-pink at the end of 
petals, centre coral-red or salmon shaded 
with ehrome-vellow, etc.” So far as my 
observation goes the colour of this Rose 
varies, and is much affected by locality 
and treatment. Lyon is a fine large Rose 
of good globular shape, but, like human 
beings, all Roses have faults, and the prin¬ 
cipal faults of this Rose are that It hangs 
its head instead of bravely looking one in 
the face, and that it has a most ungainly 
growth, it matters not whether it be grown 
on its own roots or Drier or Manetti. 
Some people assert that the newer Dorothy 
Ratcliff*is superior to Lyon, but the later 
Rose has not vet been-grown a sufficient 
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length of time for a fair comparison to be 
made between the two. They are, how- 
ever, much alike in colour. 

Itoundhay , Leeds. XV. E. Leffler. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Boses (G. L. F. S.).— You ap¬ 
pear to have treated your plants in a Sensible 
way, as we presume they were somewhat old, 
coming from a neighbouring garden and not 
direct from a nurseryman. Wait until the 
spring, when fall instructions for pruning will 
appear in ample time for your purpose. Your 
soil being ratner light, it will be benefited by 
a mulch of stifflsh manure the second spring 
from planting, but do not overfeed the roots 
during the coming season’s growth. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER QARDENS. 

DIANTHUS ARENARIUS. 

This dainty little Dianthus, while not coin- 
l^eting with such as D. alpinus and D. neg- 


neat and dainty verdure the otherwise 
bare space. 

I find that cuttings taken in summer 
strike readily. Seed, too, is produced in 
large quantities, but this is usually not 
very trustworthy. 

The accompanying illustration gives a 
good idea of the irregular and natural way 
in which this little Pink grows. 

Reginald A. Malby. 


ROCK GARDENS AND THEIR MAKING. 

As a mere amateur, hut possessing a rock , 
garden above the average in size, I am con- i 
strained to ask why there seems to have I 
started in your paper a crusade against 
rock gardens with rock9? I fail to see where 
the beauty of a mound of earth with rock 
plants growing on it lies, oven though they 
I may grow as well as if accompanied with rock, 
though as to this statement I have my doubts. 
What about Saxifraga longifolia and S. pyra- 
midalis, or most of the Aizoon Saxifrages, 
which must, to do well, be squeezed into a rock 
1 cleft? Do Aubrietias look as well if not falling 
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Dianthus arenarius. From a photograph sent by Mr. R. A. Malby, Woodford. 


leetus, Is, nevertheless, very attractive. 
The foliage is very compact, much 
resembling that of D. neglectus, and 
spreads into large tufts 1 foot or more 
across. It is a good, lasting perennial—a 
striking contrast to some members of the 
Dianthus family. I And It prefers a hot, 
sunnv ledge, in very gritty soil. It is par¬ 
ticularly happy in a steep face of rock 
facing south, where every year it spreads 
into an irregularly-shaped drift of dark 
green foliage, which in early June is 
covered with waving flower-stalks, each 
someO inches or 7 inches high, and bearing 
1*1 re-white, deeply-flmbriated blossoms. 
Tie blooms are delicately scented, 
especially towards evening. Such a plant 
Is ideal for furnishing those semi-vertical 
crevices which front time to time become 
apparent in steep pieces of rockwork, and 

if once carefully plan*- 1 - 

compacted poll, will 


limbed, in thoroughly 
rmfldlv -tfothe f Ith »a 


over a rock? Why should rock be unsightly, 
if it is, like the orange-coloured sandstone, 
conducive to the growth of creeping rock 
plants, notably Arenaria balearica? It seems 
to me ridiculous to pretend that a rock garden 
without any noticeable rocks is equal to a pro¬ 
perly laid out rock garden, such as is now seen 
in all gardens of any size. The whole meaning 
of the name goes if a mound of earth is a 
rock garden, even though it may grow alpines. 
Call it an alpine nursery, if you like; but do 
not confuse it with a rock garden.—BOSMEBE. 

[1. If our esteemed correspondent had travelled 
much in the mountains of the world , he would 
probably hare found that the most beautiful 
rock plants often grew on mounds or in level, 
turfy places, and often away from stern rocks. 
There is no objection to natural rocks, but in 
the ordinary rock garden there is often nothing 
else but stones at false angles, and in artificially 
made rocks only pockets are left to contain 
plants, and this the plants very much object to. 

2. Those Saxifrages “ Bosmere" mentions l 
grow as vigorous edging plants in the flower 


garden, and there is no difficulty about them 
except the smallest kinds. Aubrietias will grow 
well almost anywhere—over rocks or doivn a 
wall, or on the level ground; but this does not 
prove that the rock garden should te laid out 
like teeth in an advertising dentist’s window. 

3. The “properly laid out rock garden " is the 
whole question. If “ Bosmere ” goes round the 
country he will find a good rock garden a very 
rare t ing, and some of the most intere ting 
rock gardens are those which an made almost 
without rocks by Mr. Fred Lubbock and Mr. 
Kingsmill. On the other hand, some of the 
greatest failures are those in which too muck is 
made of rocks or, rather , stone. Many rock 
plants want room to grow, which they rarely 
can get in crevices. In the Alps one often sees 
the most beautiful things away from rocks alto¬ 
gether. I once walked over a high part of the 
Alps between Italy and Savoy with the late 
Mr. George Nicholson, and we walked miles 
admiring beautiful things on nearly level, though 
high, ground, and at last came to one little rock 
in the middle of a sort of plain, with a beautiful 
fringe of Daphne all round it. 

If “ Bosmere ” travels in quest of rock gardens 
he may see many sad examples, like that at 
Dulwich Park, mode up of masses of spoiled 
bricks. Such terrors could hardly be laid out by 
men who know anything of the life of mountain 
flowers. —W. R.] 


INDOOR PLANT8. 

THE PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 
CARNATION. 

The Perpetual-flowering Carnation has 
come to stay, and will be found a serious 
rival to the Chrysanthemum as a winter 
flower. Although at first one is inclined to 
marvel at the rapid increase in popularity 
of the Perpetual-flowering Carnation, yet 
the closer one examines the flowers he can¬ 
not but be impressed with their great 
beauty. Note the range of colour in the 
flowers. The size of the blooms, too, 
which varies from 2 inches to 4 inches 
across, cannot fail to meet the approval of 
all. One good feature is the length of time 
the flowers remain in good condition. 

Propagation. —There are several methods 
of propagating the cuttings. I will give 
you two, which I think will meet the 
requirements of all growers—one under 
cloches, the other in pots under bell-glasses 
or handlights. The cloches should be put 
into a house where a heat of from 55 degs. 
to 00 degs. can be maintained. The top 
heat should be 10 degs. lower than the 
bottom heat. Having put the cloche into 
position, cover the bottom with bricks 
broken small. Cover these with about 
5 inches of clean sand and make fairly 
firm. The cuttings, which should be from 
2 inches to 3 inches long, should be taken 
from the plant by a gentle downward pull. 
The only time a knife should be used is to 
trim off the leaves to about J inch up the 
stem. Put the cuttings into the sand as 
they are "made. The cuttings should be 
1 inch apart, with 2 inches between the 
rows. After six or eight rows have been 
got in sprinkle with a tine rose. Give air 
from two hours to four hours daily, being 
guided by the weather, also by the 
moisture which rises at night, but on no 
account let the cuttings wilt. If the 
cuttings have had a thorough watering, 
and a mild bottom beat, as I have stated, 
little watering will be required durjng the 
three weeks they generally take to root. If, 
on the other hand, the sand does dry out. 
water well at once, as once the base of the 
cuttings becomes dry they rarely root, and 
If they do they are never so strong. Over¬ 
watering must be guarded against. The 
cuttings must be shaded from strong sun, 
and give top air to the house should the- 
heat rise over 60 degs. ‘The second method 
of propagating in pots under bell-glasses or 
handlights is as follows:—Take a 5-inch 
pot, place some crocks at the bottom, fill 
up nearly to the rim with clean sand, put 
In five or six cuttings, and water as 
previously advised. Cover with glasses and 
shade from the sun. Remove the glasses 
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each morning to allow the foliage to get 
dry. 

1’ottinq. —The potting of young plants 
should be done as soon as sufficiently 
rooted, and the soil should be a good stiff 
loam. Take two-thirds loum, with equal 
quantities of sand and wood-ashes, and put 
the whole through a line sieve. A small 
pot is absolutely necessary. 1 use a 2-inch 
pot. See that the pots are quite clean. No 
crocks are required for these small [Kits 
The plants are best lifted from the sand 
with a piece of wood about 2 inches m 
breadth. It is advisable only to lift a few 
at a time, and each one separately, so that 
the air does not have any effect on the 
tender roots. Pot firmly. Care should be 
taken also that the plants are put no deeper 
into the soil than they were in the sund, or 
they will damp off. Alter [Kitting place in [ 
a temfierature of 45 dogs, to 50 degs., keep 
close for a few days, and shade from the 
sun. Watering is an imiiortant lxiint at 
this time in the life of the Carnation. 
Should the weather be dull a light spray 
overhead will be sufficient. If the weather 
is bright a good watering as soon ns potted 
must be given. Give the young plants air 
so soon as established, being guided by the 
weather. Pot on as soon as the young 
plants have filled the pots with roots. They 
must not be allowed to liocome pot-bound 
during their growing period. On no 
account overitot them. Tile soil for potting 
on from this stage should be two-thirds 
good strong loam, with some well-decayed 
manure, wood-ashes, some sharp sand, and 
a 6-luch potful of bone-meal to every bushel 
of soil. About the end of April or beginning 
of May the plants may be moved into a cold 
frame. Place a good layer of ashes at the 
bottom and allow the plants plenty of room 
so that the air may pass freely among 
them. Keep the foliage ns dry as possible. 
The situation best suited to the summer 
treatment of the Carnation should be one 
sheltered from the wind, but not shaded. 
Staking and tying must be done as the 
plants require it. A stake about 2 feet 
0 inches will be found long enough for most 
varieties. Always use a iwinted stake, 
securing the main stem to this, and looping 
up the side shoots. Almost any house will 
answer for flowering the Carnation so long 
as there are plenty of light and a tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. during the coldest night. 
Housing should take place by the end of 
August. Do not shade the plants, but give 
air night and day. The plants should be 
sprayed regularly to keep down thrips and 
other Insect pests. They should also be 
fumigated a few times. In September we 
have reached a very critical time in the 
growth of the Carnation—excessive heat in 
the day and cool, damp nights. Watering 
must be carefully done and spraying dis¬ 
continued. In October a little tire heat, 
just sufficient to maintain an even tenqiera- 
ture of 45 degs., will lie necessary. Weeds 
and decaying foliage must be removed and 
tying-up seen to. Give ventilation accord¬ 
ing to the weather. During the dull days 
of December keep a fresh, buoyant 
atmosphere and your year’s work will be a 
success. 

Pests and diseases. —Rust is perhaps the 
worst of all Carnation diseases. The first 
sign is a slight swelling either on the stem 
or leaf, which, as the fungus matures, 
assumes a brownish colour like snuff when 
the bark bursts. The so-called remedies 
are not effective, as they do not reach the 
root of the trouble. As preventives, see 
that tiie foliage is dry at night, the plants 
kept in a vigorous growing condition, and 
allowed a free circulation of air. A good 
remedy is carbonate of copper. To make 
this, dissolve 6 oz. of crushed carbonate of 
ammonia and 1 oz. cop]ier carbonate in ten 
gallons of water. This should be made as 
wanted, and keep well stirred while 
syringing. Spot is brought about, by im¬ 
proper treatment, overwatering and 
moisture on the foliage being the main 
causes. Solution of carbonate of copper is J 
the best remedy. Painting the pipes with } 
•sulphur is an excellent meana of prevent¬ 
in'; the spread, of the dices' . For the ! 


maggot, spraying with salt and water at 
the rate of J oz. of common salt to a gallon 
of water will be found effectual. Red-spider 
is wit hout a doubt the most troublesome pest 
the Carnation grower has to contend with. 
Salt spray is good ; also painting the pipes 
with a mixture of sulphur and lime. Slack 
olb. of lime in a gallon of water and add 
1 lb. of sulphur. This should be done every 
ten days. Thrips can be destroyed by 
fumigating or vaporising, doing this on 
alternate nights. 

Varieties.— It would be Impossible to 
give a list of the sorts suitable for all dis-. 
tricts. The varieties given below are, I 
think, the best of the present-day kinds so 
far ns my experience goes: — White 
Enchantress, White Perfection. Lady 
Hountiful, White Lawson. Marquis of Lin¬ 
lithgow, May Day, Mrs. 11. Burnett, Rose 1 
Pink Enchantress, Winsor, Nelson Fisher, 
Hnrlowardcn, Enchantress, Britannia, 
Victory, Robert Craig, and Mrs. T. W. 
Lawson. 10. J. Thompbon. 

7;?, Grangr-ttrcel. Loughborough , Leicester. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fuchsias in winter.— Very often in 
greenhouses during the winter months 
Fuchsias have to take their chance, and 
are placed out of sight under the stages, 
and often overlooked until too late. A 
cool shed or cellar is a good place for them 
if the frost can be kept out until they can 
be brought into the house again in the 
early year, the shoots cut back, and the 
plants induced to break. Plants that have 
been in the same pot for a season or two , 
should be repotted, using good loam and j 
leaf-mould with a little partly-decayed 
manure or spent Hops. Old plants, be¬ 
sides being useful in the house, serve a 
good purpose in the borders and window- 
boxes in the summer.- Wooduastwick. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

Late flowers have not kept fresh so long as 
usual this season. There has, indeed, been 
a difficulty with very late sorts like Winter 
Cheer and Heston White to have good j 
blooms at Christmas. The cause, perhaps, 
is that we have had very little dry weather 
for some time. The atmosphere has been 
close and moist, and the flowers have 
suffered in consequence. Nothing very 
special in the way of new lntc kinds 
appeared last year. A white, Mrs. W. T. 
Smith, recently certificated, should be 
noted as one likely to supply high-class 
blossoms late in the season. Wm. Turner, 
too, should be noted for that purpose. | 
This is a very fine white at any time, and j 
the habit of the plant is such that a com- 1 
paratively large number of flowers may be 
perfected on a plant. It will lie surprising 
if this does not become a leading kind for 
market. At one of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meetings lately a batch of plants 
in small pots attracted much attention. 
They were particularly well done, and in 
5-inch pots carried from six to nine 
flowers of good size and form. The height 
of these specimens was no more than 2 feet, 
and they were clothed to the bottom with 
healthy foliage. The variety was named 
Mrs. Swinburne, but this, I think, is 
wrong, and I should say without a doubt 
it was Maud Jefferies, a fine old sort for 
late work. To produce such plants, how¬ 
ever, as those noticed, would mean con¬ 
stant care in the matter of moisture nnd 
high feeding. They did not appear to have 
been grown from late-rooted cuttings, but 
had probably been cut back low down, and 
then every shoot that came from the bottom 
was kept and allowed to perfect one 
bloom each. At any rate, the exhibit was 
one of the choicest of the year in connec¬ 
tion with Chrysanthemums. 

Now that the flowers are past there will 
be a desire—among small growers especially 
—to get rid of the pots which take up 
room wanted for other things. A good 
plan is to turn out the old stools, after the 
stems have been cut down, trim the rooigl 


in, as well as soft young growth which has 
sprung from the base; then put them 
thickly into shallow boxes with a 
sprinkling of light earth about the roots, 
and place them out of the way on a shelf in 
the greenhouse. In gentle warmth, and with 
an occasional watering,fresh little cuttings 
will soon appear. In a general way the 
growths which have come at the base of 
the old stems whilst in flower are drawn, 
soft, and not by any means good. If 
cuttings are made of such growths the 
chances are that they would produce 
flower-buds whilst quite young, and seldom 
grow freely. Big. sappy, sucker-like 
cuttings are not desirable ; those that have 
grown in light nnd air, and are only 
2 inches or so in length, are much pre¬ 
ferred. The method of those who specialise 
in this plant in rearing a young stock is 
simple and satisfactory; just as good for 
those who want only dozens as it is for 
growers of thousands. Shallow boxes, not 
more than 3 inches deep, are filled with 
ordinary potting soil—that is to say, no 
special preparation Is needed—but it is 
best when free from manure of any kind. 
The cuttings are put iu about 2 inches 
apart each way, and the whole has a soak¬ 
ing through a rosed watering-can. The 
boxes may lie placed in the light—a shelf of 
warm greenhouse being suitable—and prac¬ 
tically forgotten except towatcr thoroughly 
when the soli becomes dry. The great mis¬ 
take .is to be continually sprinkling the 
cuttings. This leads to the loss of many. 
It dops not matter if the leaves welt a bit 
at first ; they quickly recover, and the 
cuttings soon form roots. I will not 
attempt to describe tbe method of putting 
one cutting in a pot. or for that matter 
half-a-dozen; then placing them in quite 
closed frames within the greenhouse. This 
plan is as faulty as it is old, and if it does 
not lend to (lie loss of most of the stock, 
usually produces little weakly plants, 
which give the cultivator a very poor start 
indeed. There is only one thing to remem¬ 
ber in the case of the cuttings being placed 
thickly in boxes—that is, they must he 
potted singly the moment roots have 
formed, which state will be Indicated by 
new leaves coming. 

Tile old Chrysanthemum soil should not 
lie wasted. I have seen this thrown on to 
the vegetable garden when it provides first- 
rate material for the growth of Tomatoes, 
for Instance, or for iiottiiig young Zonal 
I’elargoniums and other bedding plants. 
Keep it dry, and if not required for the 
subjects named it will be useful for sowing 
the seeds of Sweet Peas and other things 
in. The true school for economy In such 
expensive items as potting soils is when 
one has to make gardening pay. It is then 
we learn that the cast-off from one crop 
may be useful for another. II. S. 

Surrey. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE FOR 

BIG BLOOMS AND FOR CUT 
FLOWERS. 

LReflx to “ Enqliheh.”] 

You evidently wish to grow a pnqiortiou 
of big-bloom Chrysanthemums, and appear 
to be under an impression that it is neces¬ 
sary to pinch or stop your plants in order 
to bring about the development of large 
blooms. We assume you do not wish to 
grow your plants for exhibition, and if so 
it is quite unnecessary to stop your plants 
in any way. Let them grow on, retain¬ 
ing tliree or more shoots, which develop as 
soon as the break-bud appears. Grow on 
these three or more shoots to the first- 
crown or second-crown buds—the latter in 
most cases—and retain the buds im¬ 
mediately they are large enough to deal 
with. We wish at this juncture to 
emphasise the fact that the pinching or 
stopping of Chrysanthemum plants grown 
for the production of large blooms is only 
necessary when the plants are grown for 
exhibition. The stopping of the growths is 
almost invariably done with the object of 
inducing tlje plants to develop their buds 
earlier or later, as the case may be, so that 
the resulting flowers shall be in projier 
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form and condition by a given date— 
usually tlie dates of the shows. We 
Imagine this is not what you desire, conse¬ 
quently you had better let your plants 
develop their bnds quite naturally. Plants 
of the free-flowering, decorative Chrysan¬ 
themums that you wish to utilise for cut 
flowers may be grown on to the terminal 
buds, thinning out the latter so that dainty 
sprays of blossoms may be developed. To 
treat your plants in this fashion, however, 
you should first acquire a selection of 
early, mid-season, and late kinds, so as to 
maintain a supply of cut Chrysanthemums 
over as long a period as possible. If you 
do not feel disposed to do this you should 
utilise stock of whatever Chrysanthemums 
you may now have, and root nil and sundry 
so soon as cuttings can be obtained. When 
the young plants are C inches in height, 
pinch out the point of the shoots and treat 
each successive 0 inches of growth in pre¬ 
cisely the same fashion. Pinch the mid- 
season varieties for the last time towards 
the end of June, and the late kinds about 
the third week in July. From this point 
grow on the plants to the terminal buds 
and thin out these freely. The result of 
this treatment will be seen In large plants 
carrying a mass of beautiful blossoms. 

Single varieties far sprays.— Some sorts 
are quite unsuited for disbudding to make 
the llowers come big, but are eminently 
useful in spray-like branches. For this 
purtiose the new Snow Queen should be 
noted, as it is pure white, centre as well as 
ray florets. Alice Crate is rather early, 
but is a telling light pink with white zone. 
Caterham Bronze is regarded ns a choice 
thing, having been especially prominent 
this autumn. Ceddie Mason is a first-rate 
crimson. Valuable is Crimson Mary 
Richardson, really in colour a crimson- 
bronze. Dorothy Dawn has flowers of a 
bronze-salmon shade, pretty by artificial 
light. Elsa strikes one as being a good 
new white. Of the same colour are Grace 
Darling and Ideality—two that will be 
difficult to beat. Kitty Bourne is a charm¬ 
ing yellow variety, so very free to bloom. 
Men'sa. too, is good in sprays as well as 
being the finest of whites for larger 
flowers. Miss Annie Holden and Miss 
Mary Anderson (straw-yellow and blush- 
white respectively) must not be despised 
because they are old. Miss Hilda Wells 
(crimson with yellow band in centre) is 
one of the most showy. Mrs. W. Bucking¬ 
ham is a charming pink. Nellie Biding 
(salmon-red shade) forms pretty sprays, 
and so does Peter Pan (light fawn shade). 
—H. S. 

Chrysanthemums in small pots. — A 

short time since I noticed a correspondent 
was inquiring which were the varieties 
best suited for this purpose. In addition to 
tile names given I should like to add the 
following varieties, which are equally as 
satisfactory, and provide a long succession 
of these useful dwarf-flowering plants 
Soleil rt'Oetobre, Golden Elsie, Jas. Salter, 
Cranford White. Source d'Or, Rayon d’Or, 
Sorur Melanie, Acme, Mrs. Chas. Beckett, 
Nivette. A. J. Balfour, and Dr. Enguehard. 
The single-flowered variety, Ladysmith, 
grown in this way, makes charming little 
bushes, which flower with the greatest, 
freedom. These have but just passed out 
of bloom. Of the former, Nivette and Dr. 
Enguehard will last in good condition well 
into the new year. For the filling of small 
vases in dwelling-rooms these dwarf- 
flowered Chrysanthemums are exceedingly 
useful, to say nothing of their value for 
greenhouse and conservatory decoration.— 
A. W. 

Chrysanthemum Margueret de Qulncey.— 

I am much obliged by the receipt of a copy 
of vour roper of the 21st ult., in which is 
contained an account of the new single 
nipvuinthemum, on the top of the middle 
column of page 843. December 21st. The 
name of the Chrysanthemum, however Is 
Margueret. and not Marguerite, and the 
wroon who is entitled to the recognition 
ffmy gardener, A^V. Read. Avon- 
hurst, C£i|slehurst.+'H. psvQi. 
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REPOTTING FERNS. 

WOULD you kindly answer the following aues- 
tion: What is the best general potting soil for 
Ferns, and when i£ the best time to not or 
repot? I do not seem to succeed at all with I 
Ferns. They seem to remain brown and do 
not flourish as I should like. Any hints in 
connection with the potting and culture of 
greenhouse Ferns I will be very thankful for.— 
Decoration. 

[One of the most important points in 
[Kitting Ferns is to wait until they are just 
moving into new growth again. We want 
the roots in such a state that they will tuke 
to the new soil at once. Without this we 
get a stale compost very early, and it is 
seldom advisable to water them until their 
roots are well into the new soil. Too large 
a shift is also less beneficial than a slighter 
one; and the annual repotting of these 
favourite plants is responsible for many 
indifferent results. A plant which is root- 
bound may be improved by reiiottiiig, but 
when barely filled with roots it does not 
appreciate disturbance, provided the soil is 
well drained and suitable. Of the vast 
number of Ferns now in cultivation, the 
Maiden-hair (Adiantum euneatum) is far 
more popular and numerous than any 
other. It is an excellent plan to cut down 
the whole of the fronds from a few of the 
shabbiest-looking plants, stand them in a 
warmer temperature until hew fronds are 
moving freely, repot those needing it, and 
keep them in the warmer quarters until 
the new fronds ure almost developed. If a 
small stock of plants is looked over and 
treated thus in two or three batches, a nice 
lot of healthy and well-furnished stuff will 
result. Some Ferns, the Maiden-hair 
among them, may be divided when potting, 
but nil Ferns are best when- raised from 
spores. 

The fibrous turfy loam so generally 
recommended for all pot work is the best 
soil you can have for those plants, but it 
is difficult to get in many localities. In 
that case get the nearest approach to it you 
can. Not many years ago it was considered 
necessary to have peat for Ferns, but less 
than a quarter of this is used for the same 
purpose at the present day. Still, we do 
not want to forego peat entirely. Turfy- 
loam, peat, and leaf-soil in equal propor¬ 
tions, with a dash of sharp sand, will do 
for almost any species of Ferns. Mix 
these thoroughly, and have the whole just 
moist enough to allow' of firm potting. 
Never pot into soil of less temperature 
than the Ferns are growing in. Non- 
attendance to this has caused many dis¬ 
appointments, nor can this be wondered nt 
when the roots of a plant just pushing into 
fresh activity are Immersed in a compost 
some 10 degs. to 20 degs. colder than it 
already occupies. To make the soil firm 
around the ball of a plant which has 
recently been occupying a pot almost as 
large needs care. Add a small portion of 
soil at a time, and ram this down fairly 
firm with a stout label or potting-stiek. 
Unless this be done properly, water will 
percolate through the new soil too freely 
to allow of any moisture reaching the old 
ball without an undue amount being sup¬ 
plied, and there are few things in the cul¬ 
ture of Ferns more injurious than this. 
Drainage is another item which needs 
attention. As a class, amateurs look upon 
Ferns ns needing a good quantity of water ; 
this is often overdone. With a few excep¬ 
tions we do not find Ferns growing in wet 
soil while in their natural state. If we 
pass over the Osmnnda we do not find any 
of our own varieties growing in wet soil ; 
they are in sandy loam, and generally upon 
a bank. A dry, arid soil does not suit them 
any more than a wet one ; what we want is 
a quick drainage with a soil of that 
medium moistness spoken of as cool. One 
or two good crocks fitted over the drainage 
hole with care, and then a small quantity 
of cinders on top of these, will provide safe 
drainage. Shake aVny n good bit of the 
old compost, use clean pots, and avoid 
exposing the roots for any length of time.] 


VEGETABLES. 

THE CULTURE OF EARLY SALADS 
AND VEGETABLES ON THE 
FRENCH SYSTEM. 

I vkab that many who came to the eonclu- 
j sion that the culture of salads and early 
vegetables on the French system is an easy 
road to fortune have been disappointed. 
Where the work was undertaken by 
exports who had simply to add the know¬ 
ledge of French growers to their own ex¬ 
perience the results are apparently satis¬ 
factory. It has been otherwise, however, 

1 with those who have taken up this form of 
gardening without having had any special 
training. Most of them have lost both time 
and money. Could they expect it to be 
otherwise? The French market growers 
have been practising this form of culture 
for about a century, and doubtless tlie 
pioneers had many a loss and bitter dis¬ 
appointment before they succeeded in 
obtaining uniformly good paying results. 
It is not all gold that glitters, and even now 
the French have their losses. 

A good deal of what has been written on 
: this subject is misleading. It is quite true 
that a thoroughly experienced man may 
get a living from an acre of land, but there 
is the initial cost to reckon with. A 
hundred pounds will not go far in the 
necessary outlay for cloches, frames, mats, 
manure, etc., and the attention must be un¬ 
remitting. The writer who seriously 
stated that the work is very light, and is 
all under cover, was either extremely 
ignorant or wilfully misrepresented. So 
far from this being the case there is a lot 
of hard toil, and infinitely more exposure to 
the weather than in any other form of cul- 
i ture under glass that I am acquainted with. 
Take, for instance, the work involved in 
the early stages of Lettuce culture, and 
under what conditions it lias to be done. 
The seed is sown under cloches the first 
week in October, the young plants being 
pricked out a fair distance apart when 
large enough. When the dung-beds are 
arranged, they are planted in their per¬ 
manent positions. Every bit of this work 
must be done in the open, and only 
physically strong, very hardy men can 
stand the exposure. Pricking out seedlings 
or planting in December and January in 
the open air is a totally different affair 
from doing that kind of work in a glass¬ 
house. Then there is tlie covering with 
mats, which must not be neglected, and 
sometimes involves extra labour after 
nightfall. A sharp frost may come on quite 
late in the evening, and this change in the 
weather has to be guarded against, and 
may mean a couple of hours work instead 
, of going to bed. Working constantly 
among horse manure can scarcely be con¬ 
sidered as the most pleasant form of 
gardening, and making up hot-beds on such 
an extensive scale involves an amount of 
hard toil that some might not care to 
undertake. 

Growing early salads and vegetables on 
hot-beds is no new tiling in this country. 
Abereombie’s “Complete Gardener’’ was 
published in 1S29, and in it there are full 
instructions for forwarding such things ns 
Radishes, Carrots, Cucumbers, and Melons 
on dung-beds. In those days it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary that a man should be an 
expert in the making and management of 
hot-beds. Tlie era of hot water and cheap 
glass had not arrived. Glass-houses were 
few and far between, mid were heated by 
smoke-flues, so that, the man in charge had 
to start making up his beds in January for 
Cucumbers and early salads, and had to 
rely upon them for a supply all through the 
earlier months of the year. ’-e grower of 
to-day who has nice light span-roof houses, 
well heated by hot-water piiies, wherein he 
can work comfortably, would, I am sure, 
think that he was very hard done by, and 
would be considerably puzzled if he had to 
obtain his early crops by means of dung 
heat alone. How important hot-beds in 
those days were may be gauged by the fact 
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that Abercombie devoted eight pages, or 
about tour thousand words, to the instruc¬ 
tions for making them in the month of 
January. Many think that the use of 
cloches is quite new in this country, but 
they were in general use in well-ordered 
English gardens a century ago, and have 
been continuously used by many gardeners 
who were acquainted with their value for 
the protection of Cauliflowers and for pro¬ 
pagating. It may be safely said that 
Cucumbers and Melons, and vegetables 
generally, were as well, grown a hundred 
years ago as they are nowadays. The word 
complete, as applied to Abercombie's book, 
Is no misnomer. It may be said without 
exaggeration that a young gardener would 
find in it all that is needful ns regards the 
culture of outdoor fruits, vegetables, and 
the ordering and propagation of trees and 
shrubs The one great difference consists 
in the infinitely greater choice of varieties 
which the vegetable grower of to-day 
enjoys. 

It may be safely said that the pre¬ 
sent system of growing early salads by 
French market growers on an extensive 
scale commenced with the discovery that 
horse manure could be used in a different 
manner from that hitherto practised. In¬ 
stead of turning it over several times in 
order to allow rank fumes to escape before 
making up the beds, someone hit upon the 
plan of mixing fresh and spent manure, 
which it was found answered the purpose 
by giving out a gentle warmth, which is 
enough to stimulate growth but is not of a 
forcing nature. Manure is accumulated 
during the late summer and autumn 
months, and when the beds are made up 
this is mixed with fresh material. For 
salads and early Carrots and Turnips this 
gives all that is needful. The warmth 
given out is quite enough to bring up 
Radish, Carrot, and Turnip seeds, and to 
give Lettuce plants a start, which is all 
that is needful, ns by covering in cold 
weather they come along steadily and do 
not draw up. hut remain sturdy and com¬ 
pact. The depth of the beds is regulated 
by the season, those made early in the year 
being about 2 feet high, whereas later on, 
when there are some solar warmth and a 
higher average temperature, 15 inches of 
manure will be enough. English gardeners 
of a past generation were aware that two 
or more crops could be brought along on 
the same piece of ground simultaneously. 
Abercombie says with respect to early 
open-air Radishes: “You may' sow among 
tile great crops of Radishes a sprinkling of 
Spinach and Lettuce seed. The Spinach 
will come In after the Radish and the 
Lettuce after the Spinach.” It will, there¬ 
fore, be seen that the so-called intensive 
culture is no novelty in this country, but 
was practised in English gardens a century 
ago. What seems to have happened was 
that this form of culture dropped out of 
fashion in this country,but was encouraged 
and perfected in France. In this mntter it 
must be admitted that the French market 
growers were wiser than their English 
brethren. J. Cobnhili. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Broccoli Christmas White.— The introduc¬ 
tion of this variety of Broccoli conferred a 
great boon on vegetable growers in general, 
and on private gardeners who have to meet 
a large demand for vegetables at this 
.season of the year in particular. The 
heads, which are of good size, close, and 
quite white, are now turning In freely, and 
will maintain the supply for some time to 
come. One very noticeable feature about 
Christmas White Broccoli is its dwarf 
habit, there being little or no stem above 
ground to become damaged by frost. This, 
as is so well known, is the' most vulner¬ 
able portion of a Broccoli plant, and if the 
stems become thoroughly frozen through 
the plants perish. The leaves, too, are dis¬ 
tinct, they being smooth, of good size, and 
so plentifully produced as to afford ample 
protection to the developing heads. The 
variety forms ad exreHeni ^cression to 


those choice sorts Michaelmas White and 
Autumn Protecting. To succeed it there 
will be Winter Mammoth, Snow's Winter, 
and Superb Early White. The great thing 
with these early and midwinter Broccolis 
is, with the exception of Autumn Protect¬ 
ing, not. to raise the plants too early. 
Seed of the latter is, I find, best sown to¬ 
wards the end of March, but for the others 
on or about April 15th is quite soon enough. 
—A. W. 

Changing Potato-stooks.— Whilst there 
is not the least need that an entire change 
in Potato-tubers for planting be made 
every year, it is well to do it every third or 
fourth year, especially so soon as any 
variety shows evidence of weakening in 
productiveness. Seedsmen who do a large 
Potato trade can invariably supply seed- 
tubers from very diverse soils, and. if the 
nature of the soil in one's garden be 
stated, seed-tubers from one of diverse 
nature can be furnished. Very much of the 
same thing may be done by friendly inter¬ 
change. Many varieties seem to prefer 
diverse soils, and those which do best on 
clay will soon give out on sand or gravel. 
Probably there are no sounder or better 
seed-tubers than are got from chalk, whilst 
to nearly all, average clayey soil forms a 
most welcome change. There is, however, 
in making these changes, one danger which 
all may wish to avoid, and that is in 
getting supplied with a variety that is not 
true, or with a stock that may include 
many rogues. But when tubers are 
obtuined from good-class firms that trouble 
is seldom found, because they take so much 
pains through their experts to have all 
growing stocks well rogued. It is, how¬ 
ever, well to clearly understand that very 
much of productiveness in Potato-stocks is 
due to the proper winter storing of the 
seed - tubers. Under no circumstances 
should tubers be allowed or encouraged to 
make premature sprouts, except when they 
are housed thinly in shallow boxes or on 
shelves in a light, airy store or room which 
is kept cool, but from which frost is 
excluded ; then, if there be early sprout¬ 
ing, and it is difficult to keep the early 
varieties at rest, at least the sprouts can 
remain stout and strong, and can be 
planted on the tubers, thus ensuring that 
there be no waste of natural vigour. 

POULTRY. 


STOCK DUCKS AND THEIR 
TREATMENT. 

There are few branches of industrial 
poultry-keeping which offer greater induce¬ 
ments than the hatching and rearing of 
ducklings for the early spring markets. 
Prices range extremely high during April, 
May, and the first half of June for well- 
grown and well-prepared ducklings, be¬ 
sides which there are no indications at 
present of the supply exceeding the de¬ 
mand. Among the many advantages which 
attach to this branch of utility poultry- 
keeping may be mentioned the facts that 
ducklings are hardy and comparatively 
easy to rear, they grow rapidly, reaching 
a killing size when from eight to twelve 
weeks of age, according to the variety and 
the manner in which they have been pre¬ 
pared, extensive operations can be carried 
out successfully on quite a small piece of 
ground, and. as already indicated, prices 
for good birds range very high. 

To have ducklings ready for market dur¬ 
ing the spring necessitates winter hatch¬ 
ing, and January and February are ex¬ 
tremely important months in this connec¬ 
tion. Every effort, should be made, there¬ 
fore, to encourage the production of eggs 
during the next few weeks, and this can 
only be accomplished successfully if the 
stock birds receive proper attention. Even 
if one does not wish to go to the trouble 
of hatching and rearing early ducklings, 
it still pays very well to produce eggs, 
since there is so great a demand for them. 
It is by no means uncommon for duck 
eggs to realise as much ns ten nnd twelve 
shillings per dozen during January and 


February, while upon occasions, such as 
during a spell of very severe weather, I 
have known them to fetch up to fifteen 
shillings per dozen—this price, be it re¬ 
membered, 'for eggs from good utility 
, stock, not from exhibition specimens. 

Ducks require to be housed comfortably 
if they are to lay satisfactorily. If the 
houses are cold or damp, eggs are likely 
| to be conspicuous by their absence. Many 
! people seem to think that because ducks 
are hardy birds their housing arrange- 
' merits may be neglected. This is a great 
| mistake, for, ns a matter of fact, there is 
no kind of jmultry which responds more 
1 readily to good treatment than ducks. 
The house does not need to be a high one. 
for ducks, unlike ordinary fowls, do not 
perch. If it is about 4 feet high in front, 

| sloping down a little towards the back, 
in order to allow the rain to drain away 
freely, this is ample. The shed must be 
well ventilated, and must not be over¬ 
crowded, and tlie neglect of either matter 
is likely to lead to trouble. As far as pos¬ 
sible, 4 square feet of floor space per bird 
should be allowed. 

Feeding should take place twice daily— 
first thing in the morning, and again 
; about an hour before the birds go to roost. 
If the weather is very cold and the ground 
hard, or if the birds are closely confined 
in a small run (though under these condi¬ 
tions they are unlikely to thrive very well I, 
a mid-day meal should be provided. 
Ducks are capital foragers, and when they 
are enjoying a free range they are able to 
obtain for themselves pretty well all the 
food they require. Personally, I prefer 
to feed ducks on mash only, hut there are 
some who provide grain in the afternoon. 

. If this latter method is adopted oats is the 
most suitable of the grains. A good ration 
of mash consists of equal parts of barley- 
meal, middlings, and bran, together with 
a small quantity of lean or granulated 
meat. A little later in the season—say, 

] about March or April—a cheaper mixture 
may be provided, and in this case brewers’ 
grains may be substituted for the mid¬ 
dlings. Maize is not recommended for 
ducks. It sometimes promotes egg pro¬ 
duction, but only for a few days, ulti¬ 
mately reducing the supply very consider¬ 
ably. It lias the effect of going towards 
the production of fat rather than flesh or 
eggs, and this is a mntter to be avoided. 
There is only one occasion, so far as ducks 
are concerned, when maize Is recom¬ 
mended, and that is during a spell of ex¬ 
ceptionally cold weather. Even under 
these circumstances it should be used in 
small quantities only, about one-sixth part 
by bulk to the other meals. 

Green food, grit, and pure drinking 
water are necessary to the health and pro¬ 
lificacy of the birds. Unless they receive 
a goodly proportion of green stuff their 
blood becomes heated and their internal 
organs refuse to [lerform their work in a 
satisfactory manner. Grit is necessary 
for the proper mastication of the food, for 
these small, sharp pieces of flint take the 
place of teeth, grinding the food up into 
minute particles, making it in a condition 
to be properly digested. When ducks are 
enjoying a free range they can obtain ail 
the drinking water they require, but when 
they are confined they must be liberally 
supplied. H. T. B. 

BIRDS. 

Death of Canary —The deuth of bird was 
due to liver disease, that, organ being in 
a particularly bad state. Possibly a tonic 
and plenty of liberty for a month or so 
might have improved matters if under¬ 
taken soon after the bird ceased to sing, 
but, as the bird was not a young one it 
would probably have been difficult to ensure 
complete recovery. When once a toe lias 
been lost it never grows again, and the 
vendor probably knew perfectly well that 
such was the case. The nail may grow, the 
toe itself never. Procure your next bird 
from some other source, and refuse, abso¬ 
lutely, any bird of dirty appearance.—J. T. 
Bird. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden (spring flowers).— The 

Primroses,Polyanthuses, Crown Anemones, 
and other spring flowers are getting for¬ 
ward. The weather is very mild and suit¬ 
able for moving things. Autumn-sown 
annuals. Pansies, Violets, and Daisies can 
be moved safely now. If there arc any bulbs 
which are out of the ground through for¬ 
getfulness no time should be lost in dealing 
with them now. Berry-bearing plants, 
Including Crataegus Pyracantha, Per- 
nettyas, and Cotoneasters give brightness 
and character to the places now. Chimonan- 
thus fragrans in flower is sweet, and a 
north wall or fence covered with Jasminum 
nudiflorum is bright and interesting, and 
the flowers last longer when not exposed to 
the sun. We are entering the New Year 
and shall have more daylight, possibly 
more sunshine, and shall be able to 
fetch up arrears of work where 
there are any. Cuttings of Violets 
may be rooted in boxes in frames, and 
Sweet Peas may be sown for transplant¬ 
ing. Finish planting Darwin and Cottage 
Tulips. Dwarf P.rier stocks may be lifted, 
trimmed, and transplanted in rows ready 
for budding. They are usually planted a 
little higher than they were ns cuttings. 

Fruit garden (pruning Peaches) —The 
buds of readies and Apricots will soon be 
swelling, and it will lie as well to get the 
pruning and training done before the buds 
get too prominent. The old plan was to 
loosen the trees from the walls, remove all 
shreds and nails, or ties if the walls were 
wired, and when the pruning and cleaning 
were finished retrain. This gives a chance 
to open the tree and spread the bearing 
wood all over the wall. In tying the 
branches space should be left for growth. 
There is no necessity to tell a gardener to 
make short, clean outs, nor yet to overcrowd 
the branches. Apricots may he pruned and 
trees washed, and in pruning if there are 
open spaces leave a young shoot to fill up. 
In this way the wall will be kept full 
of bearing wood, and the young shoots of 
both Apricots ntid Plums lying dose to the 
wall ripen well, and the blossoms escape 
the spring frosts. There is yet time to 
transplant fruit-trees and bushes, and top- 
dressing of all trees which require help 
may be done, special attention being 
given to all trees on dwarfing stocks, such 
as Apples on the Paradise. Pears on the 
Quince, and Cherries on the Mahaleh. 

Vegetable garden.— The ground intended 
for Onions should be thoroughly prepared 
as regards trenching and manuring, and 
Onions for transplanting should be sown 
Shortly in I sixes in heat. Onions raised in 
this way and transplanted in April make 
splendid bulbs, and there is no trouble 
with maggots. Buy the very best strain, 
and if sown In heat there is no waste of 
seed, and no time lost in transplanting, as 
the plants will require no thinning. If new 
Strawberry-beds are planted in spring good 
crops of Onions may he obtained by plant¬ 
ing Onions between the rows of Straw¬ 
berries. A good bed of Spinach will be 
useful now. and should lie kept free from 
weeds and the surface lightly stirred. 
Early Potatoes will be coming on in mild 
hotbeds Lettuces will be in demand, and 
a supply should be coming on under glass, 
preferably where there is a little warmth 
in the beds. The warm border in front of 
the range of forcing houses will be useful 
for earlv crops of vegetables. Early dwarf 
Peas, of which there is plenty to select 
from, are generally started in pots under 
glass and planted out in March, when 
hardened off. Those having plenty of glass 
structures may have early Peas coming on 
under glass. 

Conservatory.—There may probably be 
some thinning to do to the climtTers. 
Tropa-olnm Fireball and T. Meteor are 
bright and effective in winter if permitted 
to festoon about the house. They are also 
useful for baskets. Another climbinglplant 
that Is very effective how unli lifife light 
house is Cohsea scnndVng Vnriegi^ 1 The 


variegated sprays of foliage hang lightly, 
and are graceful amid so much that is 
green. Baskets filled with Begonias and 
Asparagus are dressy pow. The flowers 
of Begonias keep better when the plants 
are hung in the light than if stood on the 
borders,as in large conservatories there are 
usually no stages. Camellias and Oranges 
in blossom and fruit are indispensable in 
large houses in winter. We all have to put 
our best foot foremost at this season, and 
there is not much difficulty in providing 
plenty of flowers at Christmas ; it is mainly 
a question of space and means. Heat is 
necessary if a very bright house is wanted, 
but the heat need not exceed 50 degs. at 
night. There is still plenty of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. For decorating the rooms there is 
a greater demand springing up for the 
single-flowered varieties. Weare finding the 
small pink and white-blossomed Primula 
malacoides very pretty for cutting where 
small, light flowers are in demand, and 
, they are harmless, and may be handled by 
people subject to skin disease. It is pos¬ 
sible to have flowers in a cool conservatory 
where there is no means of heating. 
Camellias will do, also well-grown bushes 
of I.aurestinus and the yellow-flowered 
Jasmine. Berberidopsis corn Hina is well 
adapted for a cold-house. Coronllla glauca 
and its variegated variety, and the Blue 
Gums, make useful backgrounds in a cold, 
lofty house, and Lapagevias will supply 
climbing plants. 

Forcing-houses and pits.— This is a good 
time to begin forcing. The plants have 
had a good rest. The days are lengthening 
and we may expect more sunshine. The 
flowering plants will include such as 
Spiraeas and Lily of the Valley. 
Trumpet and other Lilies may be brought 
on quietly, and all kinds of flowering 
shrubs which have had a proper prepara¬ 
tion, and are well established in pots. The 
temperatures of the forcing-house will 
depend upon the object in view, but the 
night temperature will be between 55 degs. 
and fiO degs. The time is near when a cer¬ 
tain amount of progress will be made in 
a night temperature of 45 degs. or 50 degs., 
and it will be an advantage if there are 
two houses, one with a temperature of 
(10 degs. to 65 (legs, and another from 
50 degs. to 55 degs. Steady progress is the 
best, and the flowers, when produced, will 
last longer. 

Creenhouse (bright flowers).— There is 
plenty of plants in flower in moderate-sized 
[lots that will make a good show in a house 
where there are stages to bring the plants 
into the light near the glass, with a.night 
temiierature between 45 degs. and 50 degs. 
more or less, as a degree or two will not 
make any difference. Zonal Pelargoniums’ 
are very bright. One of the brightest we 
have now is Paul Crnmpel. There is plenty 
of others, double and single, including 
white, scarlet, pink, and salmon. 
Cyclamens are in good condition now, and 
Cinerarias are abundant and bright. All 
these things should have a little stimulant 
in the water now to give size to the 
flowers. There is plenty of artificial 
manures which may be used now, and clear 
soot-water or, where economy must be con¬ 
sidered, liquid may lie taken from the 
stable cesspool. 

Unhealthy Crape Vines (lifting roots).— 

There are various reasons for the failure 
of Vines, but most of these arise through 
a bad condition of the roots. Where the 
borders are deep and badly drained, the 
roots fail, and shanking or some other evil 
follows. It is not always convenient to 
lift roots and make new borders, bnt when 
things come to the worst something must 
be done, and the only real remedy is to 
lift the roots, drain the border thoroughly, 
add some good loam from the surface of 
a pasture, with a fair proportion of old 
plaster, bones, and basic slag. The whole 
of the border need not be filled at once— 
in fact, I do not think these wide, deep 
borders are necessary. I should not care 
to have a Vine border more than 8 feet or 
10 feet wide, and 2 feet deep above the 
drainage, and if the position is a damp 


one part of the border might be above the 
surface. The work should not be long in 
hand, and the diseased roots might be 
shortened and laid out straight in the soil 
within 9 inches or so of the surface. We 
are all influenced by onr circumstances, 
and I have seen much help given by a 
bed of leaves in front of the border, ex¬ 
tending more or less over the surface, 
thick enough to cause a very mild fermen¬ 
tation. It is marvellous what an effect 
this has upon the roots. E. Hobuat. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 13th .—In bad weather Birch- 
brooms and Pea-sticks are made. Where 
the materials are grown on the place there 
is some economy in doing this at home. 
Many plants from which cuttings will be 
I required by-and-bye have been moved to 
| a warm-house to produce soft shoots that 
will strike better. Sowed several boxes of 
Lobelia seeds, and started in a little 
warmth. 

January l/,th .—Put in selected cuttings 
of Chrysanthemums. We strike most of 
our cuttings in boxes, deep enough to take 
a square of glass over them. The glass is 
reversed every morning and removed alto¬ 
gether when the cuttings are rooted. 
Filled a couple of dozen 7-inoh pots with 
French Beans, enough space being left in 
the pots to earth up the Beans later. 
Successions will follow. 

January 15th .—Sowed Ailsa Craig and 
Carter’s Record Onions in heat for trans¬ 
planting early in April when hardened off. 
Made up hotbeds for early Potatoes and 
Horn Carrots. Cleared a frame in which 



NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS. 

NON-CUSTOMERS ESPECIALLY INVITED. 

Our Exhibition Warehouses at Raynes 
Park are thrown open just as freely to 
non-customers as to those whose names 
t have been on our books for years. Our 
invitation is open to all. Every day is 
Visiting Day. There is no fee of any kind. 
No one is badgered to buy. Orders are 
not even mentioned. 

Why not pay ns a visit? You will be 
shown all over this great hive of Industry. 
You will be taken into scientific research 
laboratories where the wonderful Testing 
Instruments will be fully explained to you. 
You will see the most ingenious seed¬ 
cleansing. selecting and packing machinery 
in tile world. You will notice hundreds 
of packages of seeds ready for export to 
all part-s of the world. You will see 
hnndreds of happy operatives working 
under conditions of brightness, light, airi¬ 
ness, and hygiene that transform labour 
from its usual monotonous round to a 
pleasurable occupation. You will be 
* shown where the staff take their meals 
and recreation. Your eye will be capti¬ 
vated by the vast trial grounds, in them¬ 
selves a sight to see, especially during the 
months when the trials are in blossom. 
You will spend one of the happiest hours 
of your life. Bring your camera with you, 
and develop your snapshots in the excel- 
1 lently fitted dark room where most of the 
illustrations for onr catalogues are made. 

Raynes Park is but a twenty minutes’ 
motor run from Piccadilly, and about half- 
l an-hour by rail from Waterloo. Or one 
may take the Underground to Wimbledon, 
and the tram from there—all trams stop 
by request outside the Buildings. 

Meantime, may we send along our new 
catalogue? 

JAMES CARTER & CO., 

Seedsmen to H.M. the King, 

RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 
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Asparagus has been forced, and filled it 
with Lettuce plants from the seed bed. 
Shifted on small Ferns from thumb to 
5-inch pots in warm-house to grow on for 
decoration. 

January 16th .—We have generally some 
surplus labour at this time to devote to 
whitewashing walls in the houses and 
cleaning paint nnd glass, and when pos¬ 
sible pit lights not in use are moved to 
a roomy shed for painting and repairs, so 
as to start the New Year in as sound a 
condition as possible. Spraying fruit- 
trees with nicotine diluted. This is rather 
expensive, but it is reliable. 

January 17th .—Potted off young Tomato 
plants ancl seedling Cyclamens. Shall 


The soil should be kept moist but should never 
be allowed to become sodden. There was no 
sign of any insect or fungoid pest on the 
leaves you enclosed 

Suoharls amazonlca in bad health (S . H.).— 
The leaves are sure to be sickly and small if 
the plants are not in a hot-house. The 
Eucharis arndzonica or Amazon Lily is quite a 
hot-house plant, and one of easy culture; but 
the bulbs ought not to be disturbed much. The 
plants succeed best when grown in a tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs. to 65 degs. The best soil for 
them consists of good fibrous yellow loam, 
about three parts, to one of leaf-mould, and 
one part of decayed stable-manure, with a good 
sprinkling of sand. When the bulbs have been 
parted out and newly potted they will start 
better in bottom-heat; and cure must be taken 
not to overwater them. When well rooted and 
in free growth, copious supplies of water and 
a tropical atmosphere are what they delight in. 


grow them on and shift into flowering pots auackin^ydur P.ia^oniums 

Jll June, ana place In cool pits. Sowed is caused by a fungus, and sometimes gives con- 
Sweet Peas in pots for planting out. A few siderable trouble. Plants that have been 

highly fed or with an insufficient circulation 
of air are far more liable to its ravages than 
those grown under hardier conditions. Judging 
by the pale colour of those sent, and the attenu¬ 
ated stalks of some of them, we should say 
that want of air is at the bottom of a good 
deal of your trouble. With regard to the 
remedy, the leaves should be lightly dusted 
with sulphur at the first sign of the disease, 


clumps may be grown to produce flowers 
under glass for cutting. Planted a span- 
roofed house with climbing French Bean 
Tender and True. 

January 18th .—Prepared a warm border 
in front of a forcing-house for Radishes 
nnd other early crops. Opened a trench 


Beans in boxes for transplanting. The 
latter do well transplanted. Pruning 
Peaches on south wall. Planted Vine eyes, 
chiefly Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling, 
in boxes. Shall give them warmth later. 


in front of a forcing-house for early Peas. ant J a free circulation of air around the plants 

Pant, : r-i •. T _ . t maintained. Avoid overcrowding, and allow a 

j\\ed Peas in pots and Early Longpod reasonable amount of sunshine to play on the 

plants. In this way the tissues of the leaves 
become hardened, and therefore better able to 
resist the attacks of the fungus. As above 
stated, do not be too free with manure, while 
too much water at the roots is equally 
injurious. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cedrus Deodara (H. F. WO .—The catkins 
which you say have appeared on your Deodar 
are male inflorescences, and had you thought j 
to shake a branch on a dry day a cloud of 
pollen would have been dispersed. Male and 
female inflorescences are produced on the same 
tree, but, as a rule, male flowers appear in 
greater abundance tbnn female cones and also 
iny years earlier. No ago can be given as 
likely one for a Deodar-tree to commence 
bearing either male or female flowers, so much 
depending upon local conditions,, trees arriv- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


with the subject you inquire about.-J. Cop- 

( pard, jun. -Books will avail you little, and 

your best way will be to spend some time in a 
i nursery devoted to trees and shrubs and fruit- 
, trees. _ 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FXTTITS. 

Names o! plants.—J. W. Williams.— Garrya 

elliptica.- Cowper.—l. Asparagus plumosus 

nanus; 2. Arabis lucida variegata.-Jf. 0- - 

Dried flowers of a Statice. probably a hardy 
kind, but there are so many closely allied 
kinds that one cannot say more without the 
leaves.— A. T. M.—l, Lungwort (Pulmonaria 
officinalis); 2, Akebia quinata; 3. Labrador Tea 

(Ledum latifolium).- Dick.— 1, Begonia nitida; 

2, Specimen insufficient. 

Names of fruits. — A . T. M. —Apple Cornish 
Aromatic; Pear specimens too poor to Identify. 

- Dick .—Pear Josephine de Malines.-— Unus. 

—Apple Waltham Abbey Seedling. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

R. H. BATH. Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 
—Select Garden Seeds. 

One and ALL, 92, Long Acre, W.C.— Seeds and 
Fertilisers. 

H. N. ELLISON, West Bromwich.— Special 
Clearance Offer of Bulbs. 

GODFREY AND SON, Exmouth, Devon.— List of 
New and Select Chrysanthemums. 

W. E. Sands, Hillsborough, Co. Down.— Irish 
Grown Seed Potatoes. 

W. atlee Burpee and Co., Philadelphia.— 
Annual for 19 13. _ 

Increasing Scolopendrium crlspum.— Will 
you kindly give me an answer to the follow¬ 
ing:—Scolopendrium crispum does not bear 
spores. How can I increase other than by 
division of the crowns?—J. B. 


merit have fallen upon my shoulder*, 
and when she gets the vote, phe'll he 
so busy using it that 1 shail probably 
have to take on other and more 
uot>ciiuiUB u(iuu luvai nmumuun, ucco ami- | arduous duties as well. Buzz-z-z. 1 
ing at a flowering condition much younger in daresay the Queen would easily havo 
some cases than in others. It is possible that J Abed this column had her energies 
von will have to wait at least ten years for 
female cones. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 

should be clearly written on one side of the paper many years earlier. 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, ° v tr "' 

17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 

We do not reply to queries by post. 

Na.mingT)]a.nT,S.—All who wish their plants ! and the flowers being imperfectly fertilised, 
+ rrU*i ,, •...j * •«. .. Li i the berries fail to develop. This you might 

to be rightly named should send fair examples of remedy by planting a male in close proximity 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets or by getting some branches of male flowers 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless1 Not read y t0 discharge their pollen and inserting 
' tr...J */„.,#«. ■ them among the branches of your trees when 

more than four plants should be sent in any one the fl ower s are awaiting fertilisation. 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming: fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


THE KING BEE TALKS ABOUT SEEDS. 

No. 1. 

What ! never heard of a King Bee ? 

Buzz-z-z (That's Bee Laughter). Fact 
is, the Queen is ro busy trying to get 
the Vote " that the reins of govem- 


Holly-tree not fruiting (X. T. Z .).—It is im¬ 
possible to distinguish the sex of Hollies unless 
they are in flower. A peculiarity of the Holly 
is that some individuals bear only flowers of 
one sex, while in others the blooms are hema- 
phrodite—that is to say, both male and female 
organa are contained in the same flower. We 
should say that the cause of your Holly-trees 
not fruiting is that the specimens are females. 


not been directed elsewhere. Whe 
can Talk, Believe me, I've heard 
her! 



PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Scale on Lapageria (O.).-We should cut 
away the worst of the old growths altogether, 
and clean the rest thoroughly from the scale. 
Give the plant a rich top-dressing presently, 
removing some of the old surface-soil first. 
Give the plant plenty of water and weak liquid- 
manure throughout the summer, keep the 
young shoots perfectly clean, and when you 
have got a vigorous young growth cut away 
the old stems altogether. 

Sparmannia africana falling to open (G. S.). 
—We should say that the cause is due to one 
of two things, either the wood is insufficiently 


VEGETABLES. 

Bolted Celery (Q .).—Your Celery, sample of 
which came to hand, has simply bolted off to 
flower prematurely. This is due to diverse 
causes. Sometimes seed may be saved from a 
stock that has thus prematurely sent up flower- 
stems. Sometimes it arises from sowing too 
early (the most common cause); sometimes 
because the plants have inferior culture when 
young, getting half-starved because so crowded 
in the seed-pans or boxes. When the stock is 
good, seedlings sown in March or in April, the 
seedlings when strong enough dibbled out 
under handlights or into other boxes or nans 
quite thinly, and later culture is good, bolt¬ 
ing seldom follows. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

A. Hopwood .—You will find the address in 

our issue of December 7th, 1912, page 801.- 

H. B. Belvedere .—Any nurseryman or seeds¬ 
man can supply such Asparagus roots as you 
inquire about, the price depending on the pur¬ 
pose you wish them for.- G. L. F. S —Your 

best plan will be to leave the plant as it is 
until it begins to grow, when you may cut it 
down to where the young growths spring from. 


-The Hesworth Co., Suffolk.- 


and 


ripened °r you have allowed the plants to get Manures," by Professor Munro. Cassell and 

dry. the Sparmannia is a gross feeder, and Co., Ludgate Hill. E.C.- E. M. D.—The failure 

when stood out-of-doors during the summer, so 0 f your Vitis Colgnetim is evidently due to the 

soil in which it is growing. Did you prepare 

r ... . , - --, -- the station for it by adding drainage material, 

or weak liquid-manure about once a fortnight. | Q r did you plant it in the natural soil, which 


as to fjTCt the wood thoroughly ripened, special i 
attention must be paid to watering, with a dose i 
of weak liquid-manure about once a fortnight. 
You say nothing as to potting, and it is just | 
possible that the soil may be quite exhausted 
and unable to bring the flowers to perfection. 

Camellia dropping Its buds (D. T .).—The 
reason of your Camellias dropping their buds 
is probably owing to their having been kept too 
dry at the roots. This would also tend to 
cause the leaves to assume a yellow tint, but 
the latter is often brought about by over¬ 
watering, and as you give no hint as to the 
state of the soil, we are unable to say where 
you have erred. Afratt events, the toots are not 
in a healthy condition,iorvfht plaijt s would not 
be in the unsatilfcicti>kyJtt.a .tr/hJej^now are. 


you say is damp? We have seen many fine 

plants of this on walls.- Miss Chichester.— 

Aegle Sepiaria is now the accepted name for 

the plant known as Citrus trifoliata.- F. T.— 

1, For such a soil as you have, the best way, 
sesing you can procure it, w r ould be to work 
into the top spit some good rotten cow-manure. 
You want something to keep the ground cool 
and retain the moisture, the cow-manure being 
the best for this. 2, You will find an article 
dealing with the Cotoneasters in our issue of 
February 6th, 1909, page 82, a copy of which ‘ 
can be had of the publisher, post free, for lj)d. 
- K. Dykes — We know of no books dealing 


Is that a sufficient introduction ? No need to tell you that 
the “Hive" is at Liverpool Von know already that the 
only Bees who know anything about seeds are domiciled 
by the Mersey. But before we go any further, you must know 
why I, THE KING BEE, know everything that is to be 
known about seeds. 

First, you won’t require to bs told that the flower come* 
before the peed. More than that, the flower determines 
what the seed shall be; whether it shall be a Sweet Pea 8eed 
or a Vegetable Marrow Seed ; whether it Bhall be a weak seed 
or a vigorous seed, or whether it Bhall be merely a dry husk. 
Did you ever think of that before ? You see how important 
is the part the flower plays? 

Now, just consider for a moment what I am going to say. 
For unt<>ld ages my ancestors have visited these flowers daily, 
many times a day. In a great many cases, the visits of the 
bees became absolutely essential to the continuation of the 
species—necessary, that is, for the development of healthy 
seeds. Remember, this state of affairs existed long before 
your ancestors began to consider clothing as a form of luxury. 
And yet. to-day the ministrations of bees are as necessary os 
ever for the production of seeds. 

Equal attention is not paid to all flowers. All flowers are 
not equally attractive to my species. But it is a fact well 
known to scientists, that those flowers which are most fre¬ 
quented by beeB have made tho greatest strides in evolution, 
or, iu other words, have become the most perfect. It will be 
very interesting to enquire why this ia so. 

In the first place, you must know that, without nome out¬ 
side assistance there are a great many flowers which would 
bloom, waste their sweetness on the desert air, and die— 
barren ; a terribly sad fate when you come to think of it. A 
casein point is the Vegetable Marrow already mentioned. 
Every Marrow plant produces two kinds of flowers, each is 
m?ceseary to the other if virile seeds are to be produced. 
They cannot visit earh other, therefore they have to secure 
the assistance of an intermediary—the bee. To attract the 
visitor, they dress up in a fine, rich yellow dress, which has a 
most delightful appearance when the sun shines upon it. A 
dirty while Bort of a frill would scare the bee away. The 
bigger and brighter the dress ihe more certain the attraction. 
Besides this, each flower provides a little refreshment in the 
way of nectar or honey. 

Having attracted the bee, what could be more simple than 
to give him a present to carry over to the gay-looking flower 
elOBe by? When the bee flies away, he is sure to be on the 
look-out for another charming host or hostess. The entire 
bee world is instinct with wholesome and wholesale selfish¬ 
ness. The uglies are passed over in favour of the beauties. 
You will readily see what an important influence the selective 
eye of the bee exercises in the continuation of the Vegetable 
Marrow Species. Plenty of healthy, vigorous seeds from the 
large handsome flowers and little or nothing resulting from 
the inferior blooms. 

In the case of flowers grown for their beauty rather than 
their utility, this selective process ia carried on to a much 
greater degree. Could you compare, say, the Hollyhock of 
to-day with the Mallow of ages ago, you would realise how 
very Important indeed is the selective work which Is carried 
on by the agency of bees. 

On! no. I am not. forgetting the work done by man In this 
direction. I shall oommence to speak of that next week. 
This is merely a preamble In tho form of a little ancient 
history. What I shall have to say next week will, no doubt, 
b; more interesting to you. By tho way, Bees’ Seed 
Catalogue is ready. Write for it now, LEaT YOU 
FORGET. _ 

BEES, Limited, 

175b, Mill Si., Liverpool. 
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NOTE3 OF THE WEEK. 

Cathcartia villosa. —Seed sown on 27th 
December, 1911, appeared on 5th January— 
about twenty seedlings. The head gardener 
at Gorddinog, Llanfalrfechan, was the 
only man who raised a few seedlings from 
my seed sown in July. I gave him more 
of the same seed in December, with the 
above result.— E. Charles Buxton, Coed 
lJerw, Beltws-y-coed. 

Iris stylosa. —This extremely beautiful 
eind valuable winter-blooming Iris has 
been flowering in the greatest profusion 
for several weeks past, and will doubtless, 
a s is usually the case, continue doing so for 
tbo next two months. Where it succeeds 
this tine subject is indispensable for the 
adornment of the outdoor garden at tills 
time of year.— Ashford, Kent. 

From Kew. —Things are remarkably for¬ 
ward. Wo had fifty sorts of shrubs in 
flower on New Year’s Day, some like 
Ithododendron daurlcura anil R. noblea- 
niim, Erica lusitanica, E. liybrida, 
T.onieera Standlshi, anil L. fragrantissima. 
Uamamelis mollis make a gay show 
worthy of April. It is all rather alarming, 
however ; shoots on Roses 3 inches long!— 
W. J. It. 

Habenaria Roebelinl. —This charming 
terrestrial Orchid was noted at the meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
January 7tli. It is a good deal in the way 
of the well-known Habenaria militarls, but 
the flowers, instead of being of a brilliant 
scarlet, are of a pleasing salmon-scarlet 
shade. The new-comer, which is more 
free-flowering titan H.militaris, was shown 
by Mr. E. H. Davidson, Orchid Dene, 
Twy ford. 

Polyanthuses and the mild winter.— 

Seldom have I seen ttie.se bloom so freely 
during the last three months of the year 
as this season. In some new soil, where I 
have a bed of 2,000 plants, three out of 
four have flowered. According to present 
appearances, if the weather remains open 
they will continue to bloom. Some people 
say the eau.se of this out-of-season bloom¬ 
ing Is due to a rlry summer, but tills was 
not so last year. I have never found it 
affect their blooming later. My plants are 
nil last year's seedlings.— J. Crook. 

Winter Aconites. —How wonderfully free 
and early have these been this winter. 
Great numbers of buds were discernible by 
the middle of December. On the 23rd n 
good many flowers were fully expanded, 
anil by the end of the yenr ail were in 
full bloom. Taking an average of ten 
years the blossoming period is thus six 
weeks’ earlier than usual. The mild, open 
weather Is, of coup®, responsible for this 

wealth go^den-<^45' so^ltiohhas 


resulted from its effects Is none the less 
welcome at this, the dullest season of the 
year.—A. W. 

Coronilla glauca. —I was pleased to see 
this on an early day in January in good 
flower at Mr. Silcock's nursery at Woking. 
It Is a charming midwinter shrub if it 
only survives, as it does in the South of 
England and Ireland, but I never should 
hnve planted it in the Woking district if 
I had not seen these charming flowers, as 
it is not a very genial district from any 
point of view. In the winter it is com¬ 
monly grown as a greenhouse plant, but 
it does better out-of-doors if one can grow 
It so, and give it in nil doubtful districts 
the protection of a wall, though not neces¬ 
sarily nailing it to the wall.—W. 

Erlangea tomentosa. — This Central 
African composite is a very useful winter- 
flowering plant for the greenhouse, in 
which structure its pleasing blossoms are 
borne for a lengthened period. In general 
appearance it may be likened to a 
Eupatorium or an Ageratum, the flower- 
heads, which are freely borne on the 
upper parts of the plants, being of a dis¬ 
tinct lavender shade. It is as easily grown 
as the different greenhouse Eupatoriums, 
cuttings of the young growing shoots root¬ 
ing at almost any season of the year, the 
resultant plants, thriving with much the 
same treatment ns Eupatoriums, Salvias, 
etc.—Iv. R. W. 

A fine show of Cyclamen —At the Horti¬ 
cultural Hall, on January 7th, Messrs. 
Sutton contributed a very tine bank of 
Cyclamens representing their finest forms. 
The crested varieties were conspicuous by 
their absence, and the entire exhibit con¬ 
sisted of large, finely-shaped flowers. The 
charming similes of colour were as much 
admired as the shape and size of the 
flowers and the profusion in which they 
were borne. Prominent among them were 
(lie Giant White ; Salmon Scarlet, a telling 
and effective shade; Salmon Pink, an tin 
common tone of colour; and Vulcan, in¬ 
tense dark crimson. Beside these were 
noted the Giant Crimson and White, a 
glorified form of the typical Cyclamen 
perslcnm.—W. T. 

A note from Dublin. —Apropos note on 
I .on ice rn fragrantissima (page 151, I should 
like to couple with it L. Standislil. both of 
which are flowering the winter through in 
some of our County Dublin gardens, the 
latter lieing larger in its blossoms and 
equally sweet. Respecting the note of 
praise accorded to the ubiquitous Winter 
Jasmine, how rarely does it receive justice 
and that treatment allowing it to attain its 
best? If pruned bnek to within a couple of 
eyes—viz., last year's shoots cut buck to 
within a couple of eyes to the old wood, 
after flowering—strong growths are made 
which in due season are wreathed in 


blossom. As n rule this cheery, good- 
tempered plant is either wholly neglected 
or barbarously shorn back with the shears 
when a “tidying” attack comes on after 
midsummer.—K., Dublin. 

The Butcher's Broom in winter.— I find 
Butcher's Brooms very useful during 
winter, especially in the border or in I lie 
rock garden. The native R. aculeatus Is 
always interesting, with its little greenish 
flowers in April, and the small red berries 
which follow. It. raeemosus, known as the 
| Alexandrian Laurel, is preltier than the 
preceding, its deep-green, shining leaves 
being very pleasing either in the garden 
i or cut for house decoration. The curious 
R- hypopliyllum and It. hypoglossum are 
! always interesting, and make pleasing rock 
plants also.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Winter-flowering Begonia Caledonia.— In 
connection with the great favour shown to 
i the winter - flowering Begonias of the 
Gloire ile Lorraine tyjie, it would be useful 
l to ascertain if anybody can now grow the 
: white variety Caledonia in a really satis¬ 
factory way. Of course, it never had the 
I vigour nnd freedom of Turnford Hall, hut 
when well grown it was a very chaste nnd 
pretty Begonia. One may go through many 
gardens now without ever coming across 
.Caledonia, and it would almost appear as 
if it had passed out of cultivation. Those 
who ran grow the other varieties of the 
Gloire do Lorraine type can grow Turnford 
Hall well, and very beautiful it is.— 
S. M. I). 

The New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) 
in Scotland. —Mr. Arnott, in a recent 
issue, says a question often arises as to 
the relative hardiness of Phormium tenax, 
from the North Island and South Island 
of New Zealand. The following may lie 
of interest:—The Phormium from the 
North Island is distinguished by its 
broader, not narrower, leaves—these are 
less rigid and darker in colour—but the 
plant is quite as imposing in appearance. 
Unlike the Phormium from I lie South 
Island, which flowers freely, that from the 
North Island never flowers in this country, 
so far as I am aware. It. is undoubtedly 
less hardy. Several large clumps of it 
growing here have been in their positions 
for over twenty-five years.— Logan, If ig- 
lownsh ire. 

Iris reticulata disease. -I have been 
growing til is Iris for more than thirty 
years with continued success till two year's 
ago, when I noticed a paleness in tine 
foliage, and the blooms about half their 
usual size. When I lifted the bulbs I 
could see no rot or decay in them. In the 
autumn of 1911 these were planted in pre¬ 
pared soil, tjopsisUpg of sand, rotten hot¬ 
bed manure; with some light loam, but this 
dirl not restore the vigour to the weak 
bulbs, and in the spring of 1912 they wore 
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useless. it uiny bo worth ashing if these 
bulbs were worn out. Naturally these, like 
other things, die out in time. Has anyone 
tried raising fresh stock from seed?' If 
this could he done it would no doubt 
increase their vigour. I often think much 
of the disease and weakness is caused by 
too generous treatment.— West Surrey. 

Ornithogalum iaoteum.— Cut flowers of 
this Ornithogalum that had been gathered 
on Table Mountain were shown in good 
condition at the Horticultural Hall on 
January 7th among a miscellaneous exhibit 
of tlie products of Cape Colony. Though 
the flowers had been cut a month pre¬ 
viously they were bright and fresh, and 
promised to remain in beauty for some time 
longer. Bulbs of this pretty Ornithogalum 
are occasionally sent to this country, but 
they are apparently collected in a wild 
state. The flowers, however, are so pleas¬ 
ing. and of such a lasting nature, as to sug¬ 
gest the question whether the cultivation 
of the bulbs might not prove remunerative 
in some parts of South Africa. Given good 
bulbs, with the future flowers in embryo, 
all that they would need, as in the case of 
Hyacinths, etc., is to be placed under eon 
ditions favourable to growth in order to 
develop the blossoms. The flower spike is 1 
stout and erect, and the blossoms are of a 
milk-white tint. 

Cotoneaster angustifolia.-- -Seeing some 
time ago in your paper, of which 1 am : 
always an interested reader, some remarks 
about the plant of which I am sending you 1 
a fruiting spray—Cotoneaster angustifolia [ 
—picked this morning. The plant, set out 
about nine years ago. was then only about 
9 inches in height. It is now 7 feet high j 
and !) feet through, and almost every 
brunch is as heavily laden with berries as 
the one I send. The plant is in a fully 
exiwsed position, with no shelter what¬ 
ever. The soil is a sandy loam, inter¬ 
mingled with small sandstone. It has 
received no pruning whatever, and is a 
plant which I think is best left alone. 
There are other plants of it in other pnrts 
of the garden which do equally well. The 
birds do not appear to care very much 
for the fruit until much later. I And 
it the best of doers. — Cl. Oakfohd. 
The Gardens, Graysicood Hill, llaslemere. 

[A wreath of beautiful orange-coloured 
fruits.—E d.] 

Crocuses and bulbous Irises in bloom.— 

The extraordinary mildness of the present 
season is noticeable in the early flowering 
of bulhs. Iris Vartan!, of course, is 
normally out before the New Year, but this 
year Bakeriana, Kvelngei, and histrioides 
major were also out on the first of 
January, with some of the blooms already 
faded. The flowers herewith are all from 
established, unprotected, outdoor clumps. 
A small clump of Iris Bakeriana seems 
quite happy, and is spreading in a gravelly 
clay, but in recent years this lovely little 
Iris has been increasingly scarce, and this 
year fresh stocks have been unobtainable. 
Of the early Crocuses, C. chrysnntlius is 
already making a rich display. Sieberi 
gives the loveliest patch of clear pale-blue, 
and is just approaching its best, and 
Imperati, the richest and most useful of all 
the early species, is also making a brave 
show. The prettiest pink of the new year 
is the dainty little Colchicum hydrophllum. 

•—It. W., Colchester. 

Eupatorium vernale. —A fine group of 
this Eupatorium at the Horticultural Hall 
on January 7th showed what a desirable 
plant it is for decoration at this season. 
There are many different kinds of green¬ 
house Eupatoriums, hut vernale is the 
dwarfest of them, good-flowering examples 
being only from a foot to ]8 inches in 
height. The pure-white flowers are borne 
in large terminal heads, so tiiat the upper 
part of the plant is a mass of white. 
Desirable features of the different Eupa¬ 
toriums are the readiness with which they 
can lie propagated and Iheir simple cul¬ 
tural requirements. AVhile this is the best 
of the dwarf kin/sT'of those jalktr in 
growth I prefer E^jWfclJi.'e. W-i^tuown 
as E. Purpusi monfieoTa. Jjp this the 


rounded flower-heads, which suggest litllc 
Daisies, are borne in loose clusters. They 
are, when first expanded, of a slight blush 
lint, but become white afterwards. They 
last a long time in water, and have a 
slight, but pleasing, fragrance. 

Romneya Coulter! and R. trichocalyx.— 
The illustration and note by “ W.,” on 
page It, of your issue of January 4th, call 
to mind the fact that Romneya tricho¬ 
calyx is far and away a vastly superior 
tiling to It. foultcri. We have them both 
growing side by side in our nursery, and 
at times when there is not a flower to be 
seen on R. Ooulteri. R. trichocalyx is a 
mass of bloom. The two species differ 
from a botanical point of view in that R. 
Coulter! has a smooth calyx and 11. tricho¬ 
calyx has'the outer floral envelope covered 
with strong, black hairs. If this were the 
only difference, it would not be worth 
while to grow the two, but from the point 
of view of tlie cultivator they are quite 
dissimilar. The foliage of It. trichocalyx 
is of a more glaucous hue—it approaches 
more nearly the exquisite tints to be seen 
in the Sea Holly. The plant itself is 
dwarfer and tlie flowers are borne far 
more freely. There is very little difference 
in tlie flowers themselves, although one is 
inclined to think that tlie centre of It. 
triehocaiyx is of a much deeper colour, 
hut tliis may be due to the fact that Hie 
lia.se of tlie stem is inserted in a (lark- 
purple disc.— Bees, I.td. 

Carnation Benora. — This, the only 
novelty before tlie Floral Committee of tlie 
Itoyal Horticultural Society on the 17th 
Dec., received an award of merit. It is a 
white ground fancy, the petals Irregularly 
striped scarlet, and belongs to tlie iier- 
petuai - flowering set. Tlie flowers are 
sweet scented. It is probably tlie best of 
the white grounds yet seen, the singularly 
pure ground colour throwing into stiil 
fuller relief tlie clear bright markings 
which render it so conspicuous. 'Tlie flower 
is of medium size, and in mid December, 
and from the district, from which it came, 
could hardly have been expected at its 
best. The plant of it shown, if of a dis¬ 
tinctly meagre habit of growth, displayed a 
certain fteedom of flowering, and doubt¬ 
less tlie variety would respond to a more 
liberal treatment. The variety was 
exhibited by Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield. It is of American origin, its raiser 
being Mr. Peter Fisher, who also gave us 
tlie indispensable Enchantress. Its raiser 
considers it the finest fancy jierpotunl 
flowering Carnation to date. — E. II. 
Jenkins. 

The Algerian Iris (Iris stylosa) _Your 

correspondent H. It. Yorke, January 4th, 
[►age 1, speaks of the many flowers in 
bloom, and especially refers to Iris stylosa. 
which with me has never done so well. I 
have never been without flowers since De¬ 
cember lath, and have even had several 
\ white flowers, which last double the time 
of the mauve. These latter have been 
gathered from plants that have never 
liefore produced flowers. My plants are 
scattered about, not all grouped together, 
and have no wall protection, but grow in 
tlie open in my rock garden enclosure, 
which is a dell protected entirely from 
north and east winds. In it I have now in 
flower Draha aizoides and Saxifraga 
Boydi in the moraine, rink Hepatiea, 
Oorydalis cheilanthifolia. Cyclamen Comn. 
Aubrietia tauricola, and a bush of Ribes 
quite piuk. Iris reticulata, also referred 
to by your correspondent. lias been well 
above ground since middle of December, 
by which time also the Winter Aconite was 
already a yellow carpet, but I notice that 
it has not its usual brilliant colour, and, 
therefore, lias lost half its charm. No 
doubt, tills is due to the absence of sun.— 
Bosmkre. 

Rhododendron Nobleanum in bloom.— It 

cannot have often happened that the Rhodo¬ 
dendron Dell atKew presented such a pleas¬ 
ing feature on New Yea r’s Day as it did this 
year, for owing to tile mildness of the last 
few weeks two large groups of this showy 
Rhododendron were almost at their best, 


and although a light frost on the follow¬ 
ing morning somewhat dimmed their 
beauty, they still make a good display. 
Unfortunately, the fickle nail]re of our 
winter and spring weather rarely allows 
us to enjoy the full beauty of this plant, 
for even when the blossoms open at their 
normal time, which about London is bite 
February and early March, they seldom 
escape injury from frost. A quarter of a 
century ago a North of England nursery¬ 
man grew tlie variety in quantity simply 
for forcing, and it paid him far better than 
growing plants for sale. Large bushes 
placed in a forcing-house could be obtained 
in flower from Christmas onwards, and by 
a little judicious management the flowers 
could be had either almost white or deep 
pink. These bushes, carrying 50 to 100 
heads of flowers, were then used for 
decoration, whilst quantities of cut flower- 
heads could also be disposed of. It forced 
more readily than nny other Rhododen¬ 
dron, and could lie obtained in flower 
several weeks earlier than other kinds. 
Why it Is not more generally grown as big 
bushes for indoor use is a mystery, for it 
1 is certainly as free-flowering as anyother 
kind.—Q. 

Hamamelis vernalis. During tlie latter 
pnrt of December tills N. American Witch 
Hazel might have lieen seen in flower in the 
Hamamelis collection near King William’s 
Temple, at Kew, that being probably tlie 
first time it has flowered in this country. 
Its normal flowering time in Amerieu is 
said to be from January to March, thus 
differing from the other American Witch 
Ilazel (II. virginica), which blooms in 
October.and possibly in tills country, when 
colder December weather is experienced, 
the flowering will be delayed for several 
weeks. The chief points of difference 
between II. vernalis and II. virginica. In 
addition to time of flowering, are stated to 
lie the bright red colour of the inner sides 
of the calyx lobes, the pale or glaucous 
colour of the under surface of the leaves, 
and tile pubescent nature of Hie leaves nnd 
young branches. Occurring ns a bush up to 
iij feet high, it i.s found as a thicket along 
tlie banks of streams in Missouri, spread¬ 
ing by stems from the root-stock, so as to 
cover a considerable area. The iietuls are 
short; nnd yellow, hut less conspicuous than 
those of other kinds, in fact, from what 
can he seen of it up to the present, It is not 
worth growing when compared with H. 
mollis. H. arborea, and other sorts from 
the Far East. Some improvement may 
take place, however, as tlie plants become 
older and belter acclimatised.—D. 

Greenhouse flowers—The great variety 
among greenhouse flowers that may lie 
obtained at this season of the year was 
well sliown at tlie Horticultural Hall on 
Jnnunrv 7tli. Carnations, of course, were 
freely represented, as also were Cycla¬ 
mens and Primulas of different kinds, 
particularly P. obconiea in various forms. 
P. ma laeoides (already a universal 
favourite), nnd the yellow-flowered P. 
kewensis, with its mealy-leaved form— 
farinosa. Beside these was n small batch 
I of the charming new Primula Winteri. 
Frcesias. too, attracted by reason of their 
beauty and delicious fragrance, and masses 
of Eupatorium vernale and Erlangen 
tomentosa showed these valuable winter¬ 
flowering plants at their best. Begonias 
of the socotrana section, though but few. 
were ns bright and cheerful as ever, 
while Indian Azaleas and some of the 
winter-flowering Heaths formed a con¬ 
spicuous feature of the display. Tlie rich- 
blue Coleus thyrsoideus supplied a tone 
of colour that is always admired, and_an 
extensive exhibit of cut blooms of Zonal 
Pelargoniums made quite a blaze of 
colour. Camellias, too, mainly consisting 
of single and semi-double flowers, were 
very conspicuous, nnd more uncommon 
subjects were Lindenbergia grandlfloru, a 
Himalayan Labiate, with yellow flowers 
like those of the Musk, but larger; and 
Isoloina hie,aita, a Gesnerad from Colombia, 
whose tubular flowers are of a vermilion 
coloitr clothed with brownish hairs. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

KALMIAS. 

In the early days of May, one of the 
brightest ]>ictures among hardy shrubs is 
furnished by a mass of the little 
Ka i. u i a olai'ca. which is then thickly 
covered with its charming bright, purplish- 
pink coloured flowers. It is a beautiful 
shrub, which is not grown half so much as 
it should be, us it is quite as beautiful, 
though quite different from tlie commoner 
Mountain Laurel of the United States 
(Kalmiu latifolia). K. glauea is of a some¬ 
what upright growth, which readies a 
height of 1 foot or a little more, the oblong- 
shaped leaves, about 1 inch in length, being 
bright green on the upper surface, but 
glaucous beneath This Knluiia is not 
vigorous enough to hold its own in a mixed 
border of shrubs or in similar positions, 
luit succeeds best in a peaty compost, or 
where the soil consists principally of veget¬ 
able matter, anil which is not, even during 
summer, very dry. Such conditions also 


Rhododendrons and Azaleas are past their 
best. Of this there is a dwarf variety 
(luyrtifolia), which is of more compact 
habit and smaller in all its parts than the 
■ type. With regard to the 

Cultivation of the Mountain Laurel 
little need be said, as it succeeds under the 
same conditions as the different Rhododen¬ 
drons, and, like them, does well in soil of a 
peaty nature, provided it does not get too 
dry. As with Rhododendrons, however, 
this Kalmia often flourishes in a stiff loamy 
soil. Where the soil is of too stiff and 
adhesive a nature much can he done by 
mixing with it a quantity of leaf-mould. 1 n 
chalky soils it is useless to expect success 
in the cultivation of the different Kalmias. 
K. latifolia is often used for flowering 
under glass, and there is no reason why 
the smaller-growing kinds should not he 
used for the same purpose. Like their 
allies, the dense fibrous character of their 
roots .is a great advantage when they are 
needed for forcing, as they can he lifted 
and potted without injury. They must not, 
however, be forced too hard, otherwise the 


Kalmia latifolia. From a photograph sent by Miss S. M. Wallace, 
A > dnanwna, Lough Eskc, Co. Donegal. 


lit Ledums’, ninny Heaths, Oussiope, some 
’ the Androinedns, and others- Like all 
ic members of tlie genus, this Kalmiu is 
native of North America, and was intro- 
aced about tlie middle of the last century, 
he next to flower is , , 

K iso cstifolia, a little upright shrub, 
■aching n height of 1 yard or so. The 
iwers are not more than half the size of, 
id much deeper in colour Ilian those of 
le Mountain Laurel, while there are also 
uue very deep-tinted forms, the richest 
■ing known as rubra and superba. 
csides these there is also a very dwarf 
iriety (nnniO. which is valuable ns a 
■mil rock work shrub, or for associating 
ith Heaths or similar subjects. The 
drd to mention is the Mountain Laurel. 

K latifolia , an evergreen shrub, which, 
om its size and cultural requirements, is 
■ted to associate with the Rhododendrons 
id similar subjects This species which 
i some of the shady ravines of North i 
mericn is said to reach a height of 15feet , 
• ’>0 feet is here more often 0 feet or 8 feet 
iJh nml remarkably handsome when in 
»wer. It does uO/t Woom till nufstjjf the 
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display will be but poor. In a general 
way these Kalmias may be increased by 
seeds, which should be sown in moist, peaty 
soil. As they are very minute, a good plan 
is to sow them in pots or pans and shelter 
them in a frame during their earlier stages, 
otherwise they are apt to die off should the 
weather be exceptionally wet or very hot 
and dry. ___ 

Yitis Thomson!.— On September 1st, 1903, 
this Chinese Vine was awarded a first-class 
certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, so highly was it thought of in 
those ‘early days of its presence in our 
gardens, for seeds of the species had only 
been obtaiued by Messrs. Veltch from 
China a few years before. Subsequent 
years have shown that the judgment of the 
judging committee was not misplaced, for 
it. has proved one of the most beautiful 
of the new kinds which have been intro¬ 
duced. Its five parted leaves are purplish- 
green in colour, with a rich purple or 
claret-coloured under surface, the colour 


the final hue being a rich reddish-purple. 
The plant appears to be prefectly hardy 
and well adapted for planting against 
walls, trellises, or pergolas in any position 
where the soil is loamy, good, and well 
drained. To be seen at its best it must be 
allowed to grow freely.—D. 


THE WINTER SWEET. 

(Chimonanthus fragrans). 

This is now in full bloom, and its deli¬ 
ciously-scented flowers perfume the air for 
yards around. It is by some believed to 
i)e tender, but this is a mistake, as it is a 
hardy native of Japan, whence it was 
introduced into this country in 17043. It is 
usually grown against a wall, hut there is 
no reason why it should not be cultivated 
in bush form in the open, and in York¬ 
shire it is grown in this maimer. When 
trained to a wall its pale, yellowish- 
green maroon-centred blossoms are incon¬ 
spicuous and unattractive, as seen against 
the bricks or stone, and an infinitely 
better effect is produced by it when grown 
in the open ground in its natural 
form. Again and again, in notes 
eulogising its perfume, its orna¬ 
mental qualities are depreciated, 
and it must be admitted that 
when grown against a wall it is 
the reverse of ornamental, but 
when grown in bush form in the 
open garden, and backed by ever¬ 
greens, the blossoms that thickly 
stud its bare sprays are thrown 
into high relief by their dark 
settingnnd present, an attractive, if 
not a striking, picture. 

In nil old garden in South Devon 
a bush of this Chimonanthus is 
growing on a lawn in front of an 
old Yew. It is about 8 feet in 
height and a little more in 
diameter, and when laden with 
flower lias an extremely pretty 
effect. In the suuie garden is an 
example of the variety named 
g rnndi Horn, which, originally 
planted against a low wall about 
5 feet in height, has formed a 
small tree about 15 feet high, with 
a spreading head. It has been 
stated that the perfume emitted 
by the flowers of grandiflora is 
Inferior to that given off by the 
blossoms of the type, but little 
difference could be detected in the 
odour of tlie two from plucked 
blooms, while in both cases the 
I>orfume could be appreciated in 
tlie still air at a distance of several 
feet. 

It is by some recommended that 
the Chimonanthus should he 
pruned hard in the spring, and, 
doubtless, this is necessary where 
plants are trained against a wall, 
in order that the shoots may not 
become too crowded ; but when it 
is grown in bush form any pruning beyond 
cutting out old or weakly wood is needless. 
The specimens that have been mentioned 
above have remained untouched by tlie 
knife for many years, yet season after 
season they bear abundant cropsof flowers. 
The blossoms are uninjured by a few 
degrees of frost, and the foliage of the 
Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia cltrio- 
dora) mav often be seen badly cut when 
blooms of the Winter Sweet close by are 
undamaged. The first flowers of the 
Chimonanthus usually expand a fortnight 
or so before Christinas, and the blooms 
retain their freshness and scent through 
the whole of January and well into 
February. Sprays cut and brought into 
the house will scent the rooms for many 
n day, and where it is not wished to cut 
thespraysthe individual blooms may be re¬ 
moved from the shoots and placed in a 
shallow saucer filled with damp sand. 

In the depth of winter sweet-scented 
shrubs, such as the Chimonanthus, Lom- 
cera fragrantissima. and L. Staudishi. are 
particularly valuable, not only for their 
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they provide for the living-rooms, nnd all PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

who delight in sweet perfume should grow' _ 

these shrubs. In former days the Winter _____ 

Sweet was known as Oalycanthus pra>eox. ROSES. 

Wyndham Fitzherbert. -- 

HEDGES OF PENZANCE BRIERS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Winter Jasmine (Jasmiuum uudi- 
florum).—As during the winter the land¬ 
scape is brightened by little colour, any 
subject that fulfils this want is doubly wel¬ 
come. In this respect few plants can vie 
with the Winter Jasmine (Jasminum nudi 
floruni), which, from early December 
onwards in I he south-west, and a little 
later in more northern localities, brightens 
ttie landscaiie with its countless blossoms. 
This Jasmine, whether on arcli, trellis, 
wall, or fence, is never out of place at this 
season of the year. A beautiful effect is 
gained where this Jasmine is used to veil a 
low cliff face with its pendent growths. 
Planted above such a spot, it hangs natur¬ 
ally and gracefully over it, reaching almost 
to the ground, with every shoot flower- 
laden to its very tip, the plant apiiearing 
like a golden cascade. It is. perhaps, 
most effective wdien associated with 
Cotoneaster microphyllu, whose crimson 
berries are at their brightest at the 
blossoming time of the Jasmine. Some 
Years ago a charming sight was presented 
in a little Devonshire village by a thatched 
cottage whose walls were entirely veiled 
with the mingled growths of the Winter 
Jasmine and the small-leaved Cotoneaster, 
the berries of which, borne in countless 
thousands, and the profuse bloom of the 
Jasmine, together furnished in Christmas 
week a glowing sheet of crimson and gold. 
There are many sites that may be chosen 
for the association of the two subjects here 
alluded to, where their lengthy season of 
ineffectiveness may be rendered Immaterial 
by 1 the growth of summer - flowering 
ciimbers nnd other plants in their im¬ 
mediate vicinity.— Wyndham Fitzhebbebt. 

Pinus Thunbergi.— There is reason to be 
lieve that this Japanese Pine might be 
used successfully with P. iusignis and the 
varieties of P. I.aricio for planting in the i 
vicinity of the sea, for in Japan it is used 
extensively for the reclamation of ground 
on the seashore, and it has been found to 
grow well exposed to the full sea breeze in 
Ireland, Of upright habit, it forms a 
moderate - sized tree, distinguishable 
amongst other Pines by its leaves, each 
;; inches to 4 inches long, appearing in 
pairs, and by its rather small coties, often 
clustered together ill groups of from forty 
to sixty in such a manner as to quite en¬ 
circle the branch. It is uot a very common 
tree in the British Isles, nnd it is not often 
seen in quantity in nurseries : nevertheless, 
were a demand created for it, plants 
would soon be forthcoming, as seeds can 
be readily obtained, and plants three to 
four years old are quite large enough for 
permanent planting. In its native country 
tlie timber is said to be of good quality, 
whilst it is also used for the production 
of turpentine.—D. 

Qusrcus Mirbzckl. —During early winter 
t liis species is easily distinguished amongst 
other Oaks, for it retains its leaves often 
until early spring, and until January they i 
show little discoloration. At the same 
time it cannot lie mistaken for one of the 
true evergreen kinds, fur its leaves, 
though larger, resemble in shape those of 
tlie Durmast Oak (Quercus sessiliflorn). i 
In fact it may be placed in the same group 
ns that tree, for tile two kinds have several 
points in common. A native of south¬ 
western Europe and north Africa, it has 
long been grown in this country, although 
it never appears to have been widely 
planted, amt very few well-developed i 


If tlie value of the Penzance Brier Roses | 
for the formation of hedges of an informal 
character were more generally recognised 
their employment would be ou a more ex¬ 
tensive scale than is now the case. They I 
are uot, of course, lifted to form hedges 
where something of a dense nature is re¬ 
quired to act as a wind screen or the shut¬ 
ting out of unsightly objects, but as 
boundary hedges they answer admirably 
where such are required between one part j 
of the garden and another, or on the out- i 
skirts of the grounds when the latter are 
bounded by park or meadow iuud. They 
may also be employed for the enclosing of 
Rose gardens, instead of hedges of Yew or 
Box, and with far greater effect, as such j 
hedges are very beautiful when the Briers 
are in full bloom. Even in winter they are 
uot devoid of beauty, as the flowers are 
always succeeded by an abundance of heps, 
which are bright scarlet in colour when 
ripe, while In spring the young growths 
exhale a delightful fragrance. The pre¬ 
sent is a good time to make preparations 
for the planting of such a hedge. As the 
bushes will occupy the site for some years, 
it. follows that the soil should lie well pre¬ 
pared for them. The ground -should be 
dug two spits deep, and oue yard wide, 
and an ample quantity of well-rotted 
manure should also be incorporated witli 
both spits. If thrown up roughly to be¬ 
come weathered, the soil will lie in splen¬ 
did condition for planting by February 
next. Tile plants should be cut back j 
fairly hard at the latter end of March or 
early in April, to make them break well at 
tlie base, and until tlie hedge is properly 
formed, stakes are needed to train the 
growths to and to form tlie foundation of 
the hedge. When it. has reached tlie re¬ 
quired height, and the sides are properly ( 
clothed, to which eml tlie growths should 
lie tied iu laterally, few, if any, stakes are 
then required afterwards, ns tlie hushes 
become in time self-supporting. In my 
own case 1 have kept all tlie very strong 
growths suppressed since tlie hedge became 
fully formed, this inducing an abundance 
of growths to put forth all over tlie sur¬ 
face, both at the sides and top. These are 
pruned buck each year when u general 
overhauling takes place, and, as a result, 
the hedge in June is wreathed from end 
to end with blossoms, and forms an object 
of great beauty. By this method a greater 
quantity of bloom is to lie had tbail when 
tlie strong growths are allowed to develop, 
but It must he admitted the hedge looks 
rather more formal, which in m.v case is 
rattier an advantage than otherwise. 

_A. W. 

ROSE SEED. 

In 1911 we had a grand opportunity of 
collecting Rose heps, and many, no doubt, 
sowed these early in 1912. The season for 
sowing is with us again, and was brought 
to my mind lately when noticing some 
nice little seedlings being iiotted off. 
When Rose heps are collected they should 
lie stored in sand unbroken. The seed 
then does not become dry. A mixture of 
loam, leaf-soil, and coarse sand is good for 
sowing in, and if tiny pots can Lie used 
for each sound seed I would prefer it. My 
own plan is to select the finest seeds for 
single pots, nnd sow the remainder very 
tliinlv in larger pots, pans, or boxes, if 
yon have a seed-pod that was carefully 
fertilised, insects, etc., being kept away, 
extra care should be taken. It is always 
interesting to know the pedigree of nny 


specimens have been recorded. Of vigorous 
habit, it forms a clean, straight-grown tree 
with large, bold foliage, (lie individual 
leaves measuring (i incites to S inches in 
length and ."! Inches to 5 inches in width. 
Its fruits bear a strong resemblance to 
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.seedling Roses. A little over a quarter 
of ;m inch is a pood depth for sowing the 
seed, and one need be very wary against 
the iiu’oads of mice. So important is it 
to keep the soil as nearly as possible at 
one stape of moisture that I would even 
put the tiny pots into larger sizes, filling 
in between with Cocoa nut fibre or other 


soil that could be watered occasionally 
until the seed has germinated, or you may 
put several small lots into a box or tray. 
A slight covering of silver sand over the 
top will help to keep away any fungus 
and tendency to damp. An ordinary green¬ 
house temperature of 50 flegs. to 00 degs. 
is ample; but if you can ensure a bottom- 
heat of like temperature it is an improve¬ 
ment. Some growers lift out the seedlings 
on l he point of a label as soon as they can 
bo handled ; but I have found it advisable 
to leave them alone during the first year, 
sowing thinly to avoid overcrowding. 
Rose seeds are rather erratic in coming 
up, and often make strangely divergent 
growth, even from the si me pod. Some 
seeds are three or four times as long as 
others before they germinate ; and this is 
another reason for non-disturbance of the 
soil. _P. U. 

NOTES AND HE DUES. 
Treatment of Rose Alberic Barbisr. I 

would be much obliged if you could tell mo in 

S ourvaluable paper how a plantof Hose Alberic 
arbier, which has been left virtually un¬ 
pruned for some years, ought to be managed. 
It is planted in a bed about 20 feet square, 
grows furiously, and is a mass of flowers in 
June, hut now the strong, long shoots aro so 
strongly interlaced that it seeuiB hopeless to 
attempt any pruning from fear of cutting off 
all hopes of flowers next June. It makes shoots 
20 feet long, and what to do is the question, 
as to cut jiway any of the older wood seems 
almost impossible without destroying the 
whole plant, as its shoots are yards beyond 
the original bed. If a stick were stuck straight 
up into the ground, it would have to be 4 feet 
or 5 feet high to pass through to show itself, 
and at least 4 feet or 5 feet from the ground 
to the topmost long branches, and all oue mass 
of strong Briers?—L. R. 

[Surely you do not want this grand 
clump to <lo better than yours is doing. It 
is natural for it to flower once about the 
second week in June, and now it has got 
into such a mass that is, no doubt, self- 
supporting, we would not attempt to prune 
it except by cutting away and thinning out 
some of the older growths that can be got 
at. Alberic liarbier is a handsome feature 
for its clean, shiny leafage alone all 
through the season, and is one of the best 
* in its class. If you must prune, do it as 
j soon as possible after tlie early summer 
crop has been realised, cutting back boldly 
j to the suckcr-like growths that will then 
I be pushing from the base. This, if done 
early, will ensure a good supply of flower¬ 
ing growth for the following season, and 
wo would certainly hesitate to cut it before 
it has flowered next June.] 

Forming a Rose garden.—I wish to make a 
Rose garden in an oval-shaped piece of Grass 
surrounded by Yew hedge. Extreme length of 
oval, 140 feet ; width, 82 feet.. A path, 8 feet 
5 inches wide, runs lengthwise through the 
centre. Can you advise me as to a plan for 
same, and give me the names of hooka con¬ 
taining illustrated plates of Rose gardens?— 
ENQUIRER. 

[The Yew is a forest tree, and a very 
hungry one for tlie garden, so do not plant 
vour Roses near the hedge, hut put a walk 
all round inside, and a path in the centre. 

1 The space left throw into simple oval- 
I shaped beds, leaving room enough between 
I each to allow of easy passage. Do not 
| copy any book or plates of Rose gardens, 
which will only confuse you, but mark out 
the beds on tlie ground with a piece of 
rope and get tlie general look right in that 
way. No small or finnicky beds should be 
made. Leave the centre open if you can.] 
Treatment of Roses in pots.— Many thanks 
for past favours, and will you kindly help mo 
again? 1 have several hush H.T. Roses, potted 
one year, anil grown outside. Jimv shall I best 
treat them to obtain show flowers at the end 
of July and the middle of November? I call 
command airy houses, kept at about 50 degs., 
after September. Three plants are on hare 
stems 20 incites above pots. Can X safely cut 
I hem back? I shall ho having some potted in 
February. Would thoy be better for the pur¬ 
pose? SOUTH WEST. 

[The end of July nnd the middle of 
November nre rather awkward dates to 
obtain show blooms from pot Roses. In 
fact, you could scarcely And any dates 
more so, the first crop heinc quite over and 
the other not in. When you say that some 
are on stems, 20 inphosplimir, do you mean 
they nre shotr Itrier stems? If so. you 
(Will not cut back beyond the Rose worked 
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upon thp Rrier stock. Tom 1 earliest 
Mootin'rs may litive their second growth 
hurried a bit to come in for July, and the 
latest bloomers retarded ns far as'possible 
to supply your November flowers, but you 
are attempting something difficult if any 
good specimen blooms are wanted. If 
jour Hoses potted in February do well you 
may get them to answer "both purposes to a 
certain extent. We do not quite under¬ 
stand your query. It would help us con¬ 
siderably if we knew the varieties.] 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 

WATER GARDENS. 

VIOLA HEDEKACHA. 

The accompanying illustration gives a fair 
idea of the attractiveness of the little New 
Holland Violet (Viola liederacea), which 
makes suet) a charming subject in the 
semi-boggy idaces about the rock garden in 
June. The plant is only a few Inches high, 
and sends out innumerable trailing 
growths wli Ich root freely, so making a net¬ 
work profussely spangled with flowers over 
a long period. The blossoms are white, 
with a large, rich violet zone in tlie centre, 
and are pUsed on erect stalks. The leaves, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

PRESERVING THE CONSTITUTION OF 
POPULAR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Many Chrysanthemum growers who like 
the old and popular sorts are apt to make 
comparisons of the old with the newer 
sorts, and generally to the disadvantage of 
the latter. The trouble has always been 
to meet with the stocks of these older 
varieties in good condition. The system of 
culture observed in most gardens is- of such 
a character as to so weaken the constitu¬ 
tion of the plants that in the course of a 
few years the former glory of these older 
sorts has departed. There is not the 
slightest doubt that many of the older 
varieties are very beautiful, and if only 
the plants could be obtained with the con¬ 
stitution unimpaired, they would be again 
in demand. Occasionally one meets with a 
few- of these older sorts in the better 
market gardens where the owners have 
preserved the constitution of such sorts in 
quite a remarkable manner. As an 
instance I may mention La Triumphant 
and its sports. I know of a market garden 
where these varieties are still grown very 
well indeed, mid the constitution of the 



Viola hcderacca. From a photograph sent by Mr. R. A. Malby, Woodford, Essex. 


as the name denotes, are somewhat ivy-like 
in shape. The plant thrives with me in any 
position provided the soil contains a good 
proportion of liumus, and Is always 
moderately moist. Unfortunately, this 
dainty plant is not quite hardy, and 
should, about October or November, be pro¬ 
tected from frost by taking up a part of 
the patch which has formed during the 
summer and potting it, placing where the 
temperature will never fall below 33 degs. 
Falir. No other precautions beyond an 
occasional watering are needed. Indeed, It 
seems to withstand quite a lot of neglect 
and ill-usage during tbe winter, while when 
spring arrives it can be split up and 
replanted into its summer position, when 
in a few weeks it will soon spread over the 
surrounding soil- Reginald A. Malby. 

Cinerarias In had condition 'A.). The be¬ 
haviour of your Cinerarias would suggest that 
they have been kept too w-arin and close, for. 
though excessive stimulants act in the same 
way a dose of weak manure-water once a week 
should not hurt them. A good light position 
in the greenhouse, a free circulation of air, 
and a maximum temperature of 55 dege. or 
thereabouts, are very suitable to Cinerarias. 
JVe presume your plants are free of aphides or 
er(-en-flv as these pests often attack the flower 
stems and weaken . th em. The XL All 
vaporiser will keep .jJiCTe m check, jhiit care 
must he ^rtken that 


► dreae in cheek. lhut 


different stocks appears to be a.s good as it 
was at any time in the past, ltut by far 
the most interesting fact in connection 
with the subject under notice is the way in j 
which a Chrysanthemum enthusiast of my 
acquaintance has preserved quite a large 
number of the better introductions of the 
past twenty years. These stocks are 
planted outdoors in some cases, and as 
those that are grown in pots begin to | 
deteriorate, the former are lifted and 
placed in cold-frames, and stock procured 
from these lifted plants appears to retain 
its original vigour. Another method 
adopted by this same grower is to shake 
out the plants from their flowering pets, i 
then to reduce the ball of soil and roots, ! 
subsequently placing the respective | 
varieties together in small colonies in a | 
cold-frame. To keep the stocks from ■ 
getting mixed, the reduced old stools are > 
kept in position by bricks on edge. I saw i 
quite a big collection of Chrysanthemums ! 
treated in this way, and the growths that I 
were developing in consequence of this I 
treatment were sturdy and short-jointed, 
and with such material with which to per¬ 
petuate the different varieties it is easy to 
understand that the constitution of the 
better and more popular sorts is main¬ 
tained. In looking through these old stocks 


I was pleased to note many of the pretty 
i and popular Pompon sorts of years ago, 

I and quite a large and interesting number 
| of the spidery and thread-petalled Chrysan¬ 
themum. all of which are so dainty for 
indoor decorations in late November and 
1 December. Growers of exhibition Chrysan¬ 
themums would do well to observe this 
practice with stocks of their special sorts, 
as there is little doubt the results would 
fully justify them in taking this extra 
trouble. W. V. T. 

SINGLE-FLOWERED CHR\ S AN- 
THEMUMS. 

1 Aii glad to see “A. W.” supporting the 
recent remarks of “ W. V. T.” regarding 
the value of the single-flowered Chrysan¬ 
themums for decoration. Some six or 
I seven years ago several correspondents 
! asked for early-flowering single Chrysuu- 
I tkemums for the outdoor garden. In a 
I year or two after early-flowering single 
| Chrysanthemums were raised, and the 
varieties that are now in general cultivn- 
I tion represent plants and flowers of a most 
delightful character. Readers may now 
with little difficulty have these single 
Chrysanthemums from late August until 
December, and even later. During this 
time endless variety, both in form and 
colour, is now available. As plants for 
border culture they have few equals. The 
early outdoor sorts are easily raised from 
seed sown in the spring, and if the result¬ 
ing seedlings he carefully looked after the 
plants should begin 10 bloom early in 
August. Tbe later sorts ibat flower under 
glass have also been immensely improved 
of late. Quite a large number of really 
good things has been passed by by the 
committees of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and tbe National Chrysanthemum 
Society a.s not being of sufficient merit to 
gain a certificate or a commendation, and 
yet these same flowers would have easily 
gained these awards a few years ago. In 
tbe development of these single-flowered 
Chrysanthemums everybody will agree that 
first-class certificates and other awards 
should be given only to those sorts that are 
improvements on existing kinds. Market 
growers will have flowers with three or 
more rows of rather stiff petals, as they 
argue the blooms will not travel well other¬ 
wise. This opinion completely sets at 
nought the idea of a single row of petals 
that the National Chrysanthemum Society 
originally defined as the proper character 
t lie single Chrysanthemums should possess. 
I sincerely hope that the market standard 
of a single-flowered Chrysanthemum will 
not be taken as the right and proper one. 

_C. A. II. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS—SUCCESSFUL 
CULTURE, 

Successful results can be obtained only in 
one way, and that is by treating tlie plants 
with proj>er consideration for their pecu¬ 
liar needs. To procure blooms of high 
quality for exhibition or for any other 
purpose the plants mus( be kept growing 
steadily from start to finish. From the 
time the cuttings are rooted the young 
plants must, not experience a check of any 
sort. A.s the smaller pots get well filled 
with roots the plants should be potted on 
into larger pots before there is any risk of 
their becoming pot hound, and in each suc¬ 
cessive repotting this rule should be ob¬ 
served. These are important factors in 
the successful culture of large-flowered 
Chrysanthemums, and their proper observ¬ 
ance involves constant attention to the 
smallest details. There Is more in the 
culture of these plants during the inter¬ 
mediate stages than many growers are 
perhaps ready to admit. Watering is all- 
important. Tbe young plants must not be 
kept too moist, nor should the soil be 
allowed to become over dry. As the season 
advances tbe soil in tbe small pots dries 
very quickly, so that unless the plants are 
looked through pretty frequently there 
will be considerable risk of some of them 
suffering in this respdef. Plants should be 
watered-whenever they require Jt. J5omo 
soffits arc more vigorous-it theii* roof-hel ion 
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than others, and in consequence they dry 
out more quickly and need water oftener. I 

Chrysanthemum cuttings that are pro- | 
legated during January usually root 
pretty quickly, and so soon as they are 
rooted they go ahead at once. It is to 
young plants of this description that atten¬ 
tion to watering is necessary. From the 
time the cuttings are rooted the plants ; 
grow freely, until the buds are retained 
in the autumn. If I had the choice of 
plants for developing exhibition blooms, I 
would give the preference to those from 
cuttings inserted in January. I would 
then grow on these plants to the first - 
crown buds inmost instances, and I would 
retain these so soon us they developed. I 
have a liking, too, for plants resulting 
from a late March and April propagation. 
These same plants I would grow on single 
stems, using (5-inch or 7-incli i*>ts for the 
linal shift, placing the more vigorous-root¬ 
ing kinds in the larger i>ots. If I were 
short of these pots, I would put two of the 
strong-growing kinds into a 10-inch pot. 
or three of the less vigorous sj)ecimens 
into a pot of the same size. These late- 
struck plants, when treated in this 
fashion, succeed remarkably well, and in 
most cases yield flowers of large size, good 
form, and pleasing colour. 

Some of the finest flowers exhibited dur¬ 
ing the last two or three years have been 
obtained in this manner. The later sorts 
should Ik' propagated first, continuing 
with those less late in their period of 
flowering, and finishing with the late 
October or early November sorts by pro¬ 
pagating these towards the end of April. 
In the majority of instam*es the first bud 
to be develop'd will produce a large and 
attractive flower. A system that lias 
answered well with many of these Chrys¬ 
anthemums grown on single stems in 
ti-inch or slightly larger in>ts is to pinch 
out the point of each plant about 
June 23th. From this point one shoot is 
taken up. and the first buds that, subso 
quently form are retained. From such ^ 
buds handsome blooms, that open in kindly i 
fashion, invariably result in time for the ! 
November shows. There are exceptions 
to this rule, of course, but, as a general 
rule, the lute-June pinching of the plants 
answers very well. W. V. T. 

Naming Chrysanthemums.- The Floral 
Committee of the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society has decided that it will not in 
future certificate any novelty placed 
before it that bears a surname as a prolix 
to the name the flower has. For a very 
long time past raisers and distributors of 
new varieties have freely used their own 
surnames as a prefix to many self-coloured 
Chrysanthemums, and this practice is 
becoming much too frequent, as a refer¬ 
ence to any Chrysanthemum specialist's 
catalogue will show. The varieties are 
generally described as “ So-and-so’s ” pink, 
etc., etc., until the nomenclature of the 
Chrysanthemums begins to appear some¬ 
what bewildering. This practice has dis- 
advantages both for the specialist and the 
private grower. The former finds extreme 
difficulty in keeping his stocks from getting 
mixed, as each raiser or distributor has his 
own series of pinks, yellows, whites, and 
so on. The private grower experiences 
much the same trouble in his limited selec¬ 
tion of plants, whereas had each variety a 
distinctive name there would be little or no 
danger in this respect.—W. H. 

Chrysanthemum Tuxedo.—This well-known 
late-flowering Chrysanthemum appears to re¬ 
tain its popularity. There are comparatively 
few good bron/.e-coloured Chrysanthemums 
available at Christmas, and none so beautiful 
as the variety uuder notice. When disbudded. 

I fear I cannot speak very highly of it. Some 
growers describe the colour as terra-cotta 
bronze, although in ordinary soils and in most 
localities the amount of terra-cotta colouring 
is very small. It is a most useful variety for 1 
late December cutting, and the flowers last 
quite a long time. I was rather interested to 
hear a few days aeo from the grower who dis¬ 
tributed this variety that the blooms did not 
‘ catch on ” in the first instance. It was not 
until he thought, the variety was of little use, 
and he had thrown most of the stock away, i 
that a market growet^nroved i' 
then everybody wanked it. E. O. 

D 
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WATERING plants. 

One of the most imjiortaiit factors in the 
successful culture of plants in pots is the 
judicious use of the watering-pot. It 
would be difficult to lay down any definite 
laws on the subject, and still more so to 
find young men who would carry them out. 
Watering has to be regulated to a great 
extent by local circumstances, and also by 
the requirements of the different plants 
under treatment. It would be quite safe 
to say that more err in overwatering than 
in not giving enough. This is particularly 
the case in regard to Fern culture. It is 
a common idea that all a Fern requires is 
to be lotted in pent, heavily shaded, and 
drenched with water: hut many of our 
most tender Ferns may be grown fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun. lotted in loam, and kept 
rather dry than otherwise. It is after re¬ 
letting that, they are most liable to suffer 
from too much moisture. I f t he new soil gets 
soddened before the roots have taken hold 
of it they will never make a good start, 
but after the ]>ots are well filled with 
roots they will take more water, yet either 
extreme should lie avoided oven then. 

With all flowering plants the evil of over- 
watering is equally apparent. Various 
subjects, of course, require different treat¬ 
ment, and just at the time they are in full 
bloom they take lip much more water than 
previously without regard to the pots being 
more crowded with roots than at the 
earlier jieriod, and many fail to flower 
satisfactorily if only once allowed to get 
too dry after the buds are set. I have 
often heard the cause of Camellia buds 
dropping being disputed. I believe there 
are more lost through drought than any 
other cause, though keeping the house too 
warm for a few days and then lowering 
the temperature again will prove equally 
disastrous. Mignonette is, perhaps, one of 
tlie subjects that require-the greatest care 
in watering. 1 remember once having a 
splendid hatch just coming into flower, 
and having to he from home, I found on 
my .return that it, had quite withered 
down: it had just been watered over 
twice; the result was that it was com¬ 
pletely spoiled, tlie drought having crippled 
the tender roots, which prevented them 
taking up the water when it was given. 
If only a light watering and sprinkling 
overhead had been given it might have re¬ 
vived, but the over-watering, with roots 
not in a condition to take it up, was fatal. 

Poinsett ins and Euphorbia jacquiniie- 
flora are both very liable to lose their 
roots through either extreme. The result 
is more frequently seen when the soil is 
too wet. Yet at the same time it may have 
been caused through being too dry in the 
first place. During the winter, plants 
standing on a moist bottom will require 
comparatively little water, while those on 
a dry stage, especially if there are hot- 
water pijH*.s beneath, are liable to dry at 
the bottom while the surface may api>ear 
moist; this is more likely to happen where 
the syringe is used. Speaking of the 
syringe, it is a splendid instrument when 
judiciously used, though much mischief 
often occurs through using it at the wrong 
time and by not handling it proiiorly. 1 
prefer a syringe with a jet nozzle, and to 
regulate the force with the finger. With a 
little practice it is easy to produce the 
finest spray or give more force ns desired, 
and it can be directed under the foliage 
better than by a rose nozzle. Red-spider 
would not prove so troublesome if more 
regard were paid to thoroughly wetting the 
under side of the foliage of plants subject 
to this ix 1 st. 

I’or syringing I prefer to have the water 
as near the teinjterature of the house as 
possible, though this is not absolutely ne¬ 
cessary, for I have had to use quite cold 
water for stove plants, and have been un¬ 
able to detect any evil results. I fully be¬ 
lieve it is letter to use water below than 
above the tomjierature of the bouse, and 
for watering 1 have fouud that warm 


water would do harm, but have never 
proved that cold water was detrimental, 
though 1 have never gone to any extreme. 

__ S. 

EUPHORBIA (POIXSETTiA) PUL- 
CHERRIMA. 

(Reply to John Colville.) 

For bright colour the Poinsettia has no 
rival during the Christmas season, and 
when tlie weather is mild, as it has been 
this season, it may lie used with advantage 
either cut or as a i>ot plant. For the latter 
purpose, however, it is not all growers 
who succeed in having plants with good 
foliuge down to tlie pots. In many 
instances the plants are propagated too 
early in the season, and before the time of 
developing tlie bright red bracts they have 
become too tall and also have lost their 
foliage, or at least all of the lower leaves, 
leaving a length of hare stem. I like to 
commence to propagate as soon ns good 
strong cuttings can be obtained, and then 
take the tops from these later on. Strong 
tops taken any time during August will, 
with care, root freely ; they must, be kept 
quite close where there is a good bottom- 
heat. Either a hotbed or tlie stove pro- 
pagating-pit will answer, but at tlie season 
when the fires are not kept up it is perhaps 
better to rely on a hotbed. Shading is 
essential until tlie cuttings have taken 
root, and I should mention that as the 
strong tops are hollow Ik* tween the joints, 
they must be cut quite close below a joint. 
These late-struck plants should be kept in 
heat throughout, but must be as close to 
tlie glass as possible, and exposed to all the 
sunshine. As soon as the bracts are 
beginning to develop manure may be used 
freely, it is only where careful treatment 
can be given that these late cuttings suc¬ 
ceed. Those propagated early may be 
grown in pits, or during the summer they 
may be placed in a sheltered, sunny 
I position. They will show no sign of losing 
the foliage if left out until the nights get 
cold, but they will, when placed in heat, 
lose nearly all their leaves, and the brads 
will not develop properly. As soon as they 
begin to show colour the more heat and 
light that can be given the better, and 
after they are well developed they may be 
gradually hardened off. When cut they 
should have the base of the stem clipped in 
nearly boiling water, which will drive the 
sap up and prevent bleeding. Tlius treated 
they will last in a room for several weeks, 
even longer than on the plants. T. 

NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Treesias failing. -These Freesius— good 
bulbs- I send you were planted in tlie usual 
way in August, but. instead of throwing un as 
they should do, they have produced secondary 
bulbs or tubers only. Kindly tell me tho 
cause of thin.—C. PRENTIS. 

[We cannot agree that the Freesias are, 
or ever were, “good bulbs.” They are un¬ 
mistakably small and undersized. Tile 
most probable cause of the super-imposed, 
or secondary, bulbs is a check or sudden 
ripening off prior to harvesting, and if re¬ 
planting quickly, followed without any 
long resting ]*»riod, it would favour tlie 
secondary bulb growth such ns you have 
experienced. The check might have been 
received during early growth, and the bulb 
formation already begun prior to planting 
in August. The bulbs were quite sound, 
though the fact, that all the points were 
blind favours the view we have taken.] 

Increasing Zonal Pelargoniums.—Will you 
please tell me how to Htrike spring cuttings of 
Zonal Pelargoniums? I have a little propagat- 
iug-house and plenty of Cocoa-nut-fibre.— 
B. H. M. 

[Zonal Pelargoniums are easily struck 
from spring cuttings, provided you have 
reasonable facilities for tlie purpose. In 
making the cuttings they should be cut off 
immediately below a joint, the bottom leaf 
and stem-scales removed, when they are 
then ready for insertion. Pots from 
4 inches to 5 inches in diameter are very 
suitable for the cuttings. For the 4-inch 
, ]K)ts three or four cuttings may be put 
1 around the edges, while i 3 inch pot will 
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bold from six to eight. When large quan¬ 
tities are i>ut in, space is saved by using 
shallow boxes for the cuttings. Whether 
pots or boxes are employed they must be 
quite clean and effectually drained. A very 
suitable soil for the cuttings is a mixture 
of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, this last 
being somewhat freely used. It should be 
passed through a sieve with a J-inch or 
4-inch mesh, the rougher portions being put 
on one side and placed immediately over 
the drainage in the bottom of the pots. The 
]Kit must then be tilled with soil, pressed 
down moderately firm, but not made too 
hard. The cuttings must be inserted with 
a rather blunt dibbler. Care should be 
taken that the base of the cutting reaches 
to the bottom of the hole made for its 
reception, otherwise, if a space is left, and 
the cutting is what is technically termed 
hung up, the rooting will be retarded. When 
the pots are filled with cuttings they should 
be watered through a fine rose, and when 


superabundant moisture. It is certainly | 
strange treatment to keep the houses shut 
up in order to prevent the atmosphere 
therein from getting too damp. A harsh, 
easterly or northerly wind should never be 
allowed to blow directly on the plants, but 
even then a little air on the lee side may 
often be given with advantage. A stuffy 
atmosphere is very favourable to the 
increase of green-fly, and in the case of 
greenhouse plants they break into growth 
more weakly in the spring than if they 
have been subjected to a more rational 
treatment] 

Increasing Mesembryanthemums. I have 
somo Mesembryanthemum plants, and would 
like to strike some cuttings. Please state 
compost to strike them in?—B. H. M. 

[In order to propagate the Mesembryan¬ 
themum from cuttings the old plants 
should, if possible, from now onwards, he 
kept somew'hat warmer than before, in 
order to encourage the production of young 



Fruiting branches oj Pernettya in a vase. 


drained, the best place for them Is a good 
light shelf ill the warmest part of the 
greenhouse. If watered when necessary 
they will give but little trouble, mid will 
soon root, when they must be potted off 
singly. It. is no advantage to use Coeoa- 
imt refuse. 3 

Ventilation of greenhouse. During all this 
mild, though rather damp weather my 
gardener will not give air to the houses. They 
fe»l quite hot nrid stuffy, and green-fly is 
about. Surely this is wrong. One house faces 
north-west The gardener says the weather is 
so moist that everything inside damps off.- 
bniPLiciTr- . , 

[Had you stated the contents of your 
houses, and what heating arrangements 
there were, if any, we should have been 
better able’ to answer your question. In 
nriy case, however, the ordinary occupants 
of a greenhouse will ho the better for 
reasonable amount of air at all times when 
Dio weather is suitable, lly giving air on 
the highest portion of the house, especially 
If the piles are slightly warm, a circula¬ 
tion of air will he ‘ 
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shoots. These young shoots, when avail¬ 
able, should be taken off at a length of 
2 inches to 3 inches, and dibbled into pots 
of soil as recommended above for Pelar¬ 
goniums. After insertion they will need to 
be kept shaded, and if there is a propa¬ 
gating case available so much the better. 
If not, a few squares of glass may be laid 
over the cuttings till rooted.] 

Jewel Plants (Bertolonia).—A very un¬ 
common exhibit at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on November 
5th was a collection of the choicer class of 
fine-foliaged plants from Mr. L. It. Russell, 
of Richmond. Among them the Ber- 
tolonias, or Jewel Plants, as they are 
popularly termed, were freely represented, 
the most prominent among a good collec¬ 
tion being Mme. Leon Ray. velvety green, 
veined and dotted with silvery pink ; Mme. 
Van Iloutle, thickly veined with brilliant 
carmine-pink on an olive-green ground; 
Souvenir de Gand, olive-green veined and 
dotted with a particularly bright, glossy 


carmine; sericea cristata, the entire leaf 
of which is almost covered with carmine- 
rose, overspread by a distinct silvery 
sheen ; argyroneura, the whole leaf of a 
clear bright green, thickly veined with 
silver; and Mme. E. Pynaert, veined and 
dotted with brilliant metallic carmine on a 
dark ground. Beside these were several 
Sonerillas, whose leafage is also very 
handsome. In Mme. A. Bleu the leaf is 
almost wholly white disposed in veins and 
dots; F. Marchand has light-coloured 
leaves with dark veinings ; and argentea 
is of almost a self silvery white. A few r 
good examples of Ameetochilus also formed 
a striking feature, A. petola and .A. 
setaceus being particularly noticeable.— 
W. Tbuklove, Surrey. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

PERNETTYAS FOR THE HOUSE. 
These pretty shrubs, where they do well, 
are very attractive both in flower and fruit, 
especially in fruit, which they bear in 
abundance and usually of a bright colour, 
with sometimes delicate white and rose 
tints among them. The Pernettya is easily 
grown in almost any soil, and comes very 
well into the house when bright things are 
scarce. It is very easily propagated, and 
is not afraid of cool or hilly places. It is 
among our best dwarf evergreens. 


FERNS. 

FERNS CERTIFICATED BY THE ROYAL 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY IN 1912. 
Of the numerous Ferns submitted to the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society during the year 1912, four 
were given first-class certificates and seven 
uwards of merit, as follows :— 

Adiantum cuneatum micropinnulum.— 
This is well expressed by the varietal 
name, as the pinnules, w hich go to make up 
a good-sized frond, are quite small, in fact 
smaller than those of the well-known 
gracillimum. The young fronds are of a 
pretty ruddy hue. Award of merit, 
October Sth. 

Asplentum divaricatum elegans.— A very 
ornamental Asplenium of the bulbiferum 
class, but with much more finely-divided 
fronds, which dispose themselves in a 
gracefully arching manner. It will doubt¬ 
less make a good market plant. Award of 
merit, December 3rd. 

Lastrea patens Matt. — A beautiful 
greenhouse Fern, w r ell figured in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated for November lGth. It is 
a garden form, having been raised between 
Lastrea patens and Lastrea lepida, and in 
its ornamental qualities and stature it 
leaves both its parents far behind! It was 
given an award of merit at the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition, but at Holland Park a 
first-class certificate was awarded. 

Nephrolepis exaltata muscosa. —A dis¬ 
tinct form of Nephrolepis exaltata, in 
which the fronds are less finely divided 
I than in some of the recent kinds. First- 
class certificate, July lGth. 

Nephrolepis exaltata Rochfordi.— One 
of the dense mossy forms of w’hich it is im- 
I possible to say anything fresh. Award of 
merit, July 2nd. 

Nephrolepis exaltata Willmott.e. Ail 
extreme form of the mossy type, figured in 
I Gardening Illustrated, November 50th. 
Award of merit, November 5th. 

Nephrolepis Millsi. —A decided break 
away from the many new forms of Nephro- 
! lepis brought forward within the last few 
years. The numerous fronds are much 
divided but flat, and without anything of a 
pronounced plumose character. Award of 
i merit, October 22nd. 

j Polypodium olaucum Hilli. —A seedling 
j form of Polypodium glauoum, of good free 
growth, and with the leaflets more divided 
than in the tvpe. Award of merit, May 
1 22nd. 

Polypodium Mandai^Num.—O ne of the 
| finest Ferns seen within recent years. It is 
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of garden origin, and to n certain extent 
suggests rolypodium aurouin and P. 
glaucum, blit is quite distinct from either. 
It is of exceedingly vigorous growth, the 
fronds being as much as 0 feet in length 
and of corresponding width. The pinna' 
are cut and undulated in a striking man¬ 
ner. Its decorative value is enhanced by 
the stout leathery nature of the fronds, 
which bear exposure well. First-class cer¬ 
tificate, Holland Park. 

Polypodium Vidgeni.— A striking species 
from Queensland, with long, gracefully- 
arching fronds of a light-green tint. The 
pinnae are much cut, thus giving a very 1 
light effect to the specimen. A notable 
feature is the presence of a number of 
short, brownisli-red, sterile fronds at the 
lia.se of the plant. Award of merit, May 
22nd. 

Pteeis Paekeei.— A type of Fern that 
lias become very popular as a market plant, 
within tile last few years. It belongs to the 
cretica section of Pteris. and represents the 
extreme form, that is to say, one in which 
the pinnae are much wider than in any of 
tile others. The fronds are bold and of a 
dark-green colour. The unusual width of 
the pinna? gives to a specimen quite a Palm- 
likc appearance. Award of merit, March 
5th. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM VULGAEE CEISPl’M NOBILE 

Bolton’s broad form.— An outrageous 
name for one of the noblest of all the 
varieties of our native Hart’s-tongue. The 
fronds are each 2 feet in length, and 
quite G inches wide, much undulated, but 
not crested. It was, I helieve, found wild. 
First-class certificate, October 22nd. 

W. Truelove. 


. NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tern in bad health. —Could you tell me the 
cause of this Fern (frond enclosed) shrivelling? 
3t is in my drawing-room window, facing south, 
'the fronds seem healthy when young, and are 
3 feet 6 inches in length. I burn no gas, and 
have window nearly always open at the top. 
The soil is neat, leaf-mould, and sandy loam. 
The name of the Fern would oblige.—A. M. F., 
Wert Surrey. 

[The name of the Fern you send is 
IVoodwardia radicans. There is nothing 
about tile specimen sent, to indicate the 
cause of its going off in the way described, 
for though there are slight traces of thrlps 
they are not sufficient to account for the 
fronds dying. The trouble is no doubt 
unused by some error of culture, and every- 
tliing iioints to drought being the cause. A 
very dr.v atmosphere would account for the 
fronds having less than their normal sub¬ 
stance, and consequently particularly 
liable to injury from any check. We should 
also think that the plant has been allowed 
to get dry at the roots, which, in conjunc¬ 
tion with a very dry atmosphere, would do 
more injury than under normal conditions. 
Although you do not burn gas, are there 
any lamps in close proximity to the plant? 
There must lie some local cause to account 
for the trouble. We were once consulted 
with regard to Palms and Ferns becoming 
disfigured in a room in which no gas was 
burnt, and after much inquiry found that 
occasionally a hand-lamp was taken into 
the room for a few minutes at a time and 
stood underneath the affected plants. This 
was given up, and the trouble stopped. 
There is no doubt yours is caused by some 
local feature, of which we have no'know¬ 
ledge.] 

Hardy Ferns in town greenhouse.— We 

often see a small greenhouse usually 
dubbed “ (he conservatory,” attached to a 
house in a crowded neighbourhood, where 
the absence, or almost so, of any direct 
light renders it impossible to grow any 
but a very limited selection of plants. 
Being often without any arrangement for 
heating, the occupants will, of course, need 
to lie hardy, or nearly so. For such a 
structure, and in such a position, I know 
of nothing that will give so much satisfac¬ 
tion as a collection of hardy Ferns, while 
they do well in the half light which usually 
falls to their share. Ferns of this class 
are usually supplied from the nursery in 
pots 3J inches to 4 inches in diameter, and 
for most of the^-Auring the first season 
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pots inches to 5 inches are large enough. 
Some will grow into quite large specimen*, 
while others grow but slowly. A sprinkling 
of evergreen varieties will serve to 
maintain a cheerful feature at all seasons. j 
Of the evergreen kinds some of the best 
forms of the Hart’s-tongue (Scolopen- 
drium vulgare) and the common Polpody 
(Pol.vpodiuin vulgare) are the best. As tlie 
different hardy Ferns are so numerous, 
anyone about to commence their culture 
should, if possible, pay, during the grow¬ 
ing season, a visit to a nursery where a 
good collection of those plants is grown, 
and make a selection therefrom.—W. T. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


WAXPOD OR BUTTER BEANS. 

It may he thought somewhat out of place 
to refer to this vegetable at this season, 
but, as growers are now ordering their 
seeds, they mny with advantage give the 
above a trial. In our kitchen garden 
cropping we do not pay enough attention 
to variety, and I am certain that where 
ample variety can be iiad there is much 
more interest taken in this department, 
and (lie variety is appreciated. The pods 
of the Butter Bean must lie gathered 
when quite young, and cooked whole. 
They are then quite distinct in flavour 
from the Ruuner or Dwarf Beans when 
sliced, as is usually done. The Butter 
Iican has not made much headway in this 
country. On the continent there is a 
great number of Butter Beans and Hari¬ 
cots, and they are often admirably served. 

I have had them frequently served with 
a very small quantity of meat—indeed, at 
times often with only rich gravy—and a 
delicious dish they make. There are very 
few varieties catalogued in this country, 
and the one that is mostly advised is Mont 
d’Or (tlie Golden Butter Bean). As re¬ 
gards crop and quality, it is all one may de¬ 
sire. These Beans are most productive 
when grown in good soil. They are mostly j 
stringless, consequently require no pre- I 
paratlon if gathered when young. The j 
golden-yellow pods make a pleasing variety 
—indeed, they make an excellent second- 
eourse vegetable. There are earlier sorts 
than flie taller Mont d’Or. Some of the 
dwarf forms are very early, and one 
known ns the Golden Dwarf Butter is very 
good. For a lengthened supply, make two 
or three sowings during the season. If 
this is done a succession may ho obtained 
from June till October by sowing late in 
April, again at the end of May or early 
.Tunc, and again a month or six weeks j 
later for the latest supply. IV. F. K. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A useful winter salad plant.— 1 do not ■ 

think we make the best use of the Dande¬ 
lion as a salad plant at a season when 
good Lettuces and other green salads arc 
scarce. When well blanched and mixed 
with Mustard and Cress it makes an ex¬ 
cellent winter salad, and may he grown 
with little trouble. The common form of 
Dandelion is not advised. There are two 
cultivated varieties, the large-leaved, 
which has a much thicker leaf than the 
common form, and file broad-leaved or 
very early French, both excellent. These, 
sown in good land in April, in drills 
18 inches apart, thinning to G inches apart, 
in the row, will give good plants for winter 
use. Few plants force more readily. If 
into a dark cellar, or under a stage, if not 
damp, the roots are placed in soil or 
fibre every three weeks or four, weeks from 
November to February, a winter supply 
may be easily secured. Much water is not 
required—just enough to keep the soil 
moist. The growth must be made in a 
dark place.—K. F. 

Potatoes In season. —My Potatoes were 
a woeful failure Inst season owing to the 
wet. 1 have not a very good soil for them, 
so, in my extremity, I go, ns usual, to 
.Tudd and Malin, of Jermvn-street, and 
they send me Up-to-date, Kentish grown, 
which is sound and very good in flavour, 


It is a question with sonic friends of mine 
whether some of our garden Potatoes arc 
over-manured or not, and whether over- 
muiiuring does not help to disease in sucli 
a season as the past one. I also like 
Dalhousie and Lnugworthy, a kidney, and 
the best-flavoured Potato of any I know, 
though small in sine.—W., Sussex. 

Flavour In Apples.— What Mr. Farmer 
says (p. 22) is quite true about the sour 
Apples growrn that do not find their own 
sugar, and that is why I like to cook u 
Blenheim or a Ribslou, and, of course, a 
Newtown. The whole collection of Apples 
should he revised, and those rejected which 
do not produce sugar enough to cook t hem. 
In Normandy the Apple growers have 
chemists in each department to tell them 
exactly the qualities of the cider Apples 
and their strength in different constituents, 
so that the brewers of cider may have 
something to guide them in their choice of 
cider Apples. I wish we had some like 
means of testing our own Apples.—S-, 
Hants. 

Carden food In season. -Vegetables: 
Cabbages, Broccoli, Savoys, Sprouts, 
Lettuce, Celeriae, Scotch Kale. Spinach, 
Celery, Cucumber, Endive, Carrots, Par¬ 
snips, Turnips, Salsafy, Beetroot, Uira- 
solc, Artichokes. Spanish Onions, and 
Mushrooms. Fruits: Apples, Bananas, 
Pears, Medlars, Figs, Walnuts, Filberts, 
Pecan Nuts, Pines (St. Michael), Chest¬ 
nuts, Almonds, Oranges, Lemons, Melons, 
hot-house and Almerla Grapes, dried and 
crystallised fruits. Very useful additions 
to our vegetable supplies at this season are 
some of tire host cereals and pulses—Len¬ 
tils, Haricots, Lima Beans, and Sweet 
Corn of the Americans, which is so wel¬ 
come in winter. Barley, too, should be 
brought in as a change from rice. The 
best Nuts I have had so far were from 
Messrs. Robert Jackson and Co., in Picca¬ 
dilly. 

The Pesan-nut.— My much loved Pecan- 
nut has not come so good this year, and, 
in fact, tlie exporters have been using up 
some old stocks, which is a great pity, 
(ills being tlie most delicate of all Nuts. 
Like other traits of the earth, the recall 
is subject to had seasons, and tlie past 
vear is said to have been a very had one 
for it. Normally, it is produced in great 
quantities in the warmer eastern States, 
and it is. Indeed, a beautiful tree, as re¬ 
gards stature and timber, as well ns valu¬ 
able lor its fruit. Large orchards and 
groves have been planted witli it in tlie 
warmer States, and tlie tree has broken 
into a number of varieties, just like our 
own Apple. The Americans, who usually 
are such business people, have not. so far, 
sent it to our markets in sufficient quan¬ 
tities. As it is not easy to get this deli¬ 
cate Nut out of its shell, they have set 
up-what arc called “ crackerles,” hut. hav¬ 
ing tried the result. 1 do not find the 
flavour quite so good as that of the freshly- 
cracked Nut.—W. 

Fried Seakale, —Few people cook Seakain 
except bv boiling, but it is very good fried, 
according to a • writer in the Pall Mall 
Gazette. It must be cleaned and washed, 
and made up in a bundle, and 
boiled till nearly done, in salted water ; 
then taken out and allowed to drain. 
Make a sauce of minced Shallots, chopped 
Parsley, pepper, and Lemon-juice: lay the 
Kale in this, and soak for an hour or 
longer. Each head should then he broken 
into sprays, dusted over with cornflour, 
dipped in'egg and breadcrumbs, and then 
fried in a basket till of a nice light-brown 
colour. Tlie pieces should be taken out, 
drained, and arranged lightly in a dish in 
a pile, with a few bits of fried Parsley 
by way of garnish. 

Potato White Elephant.— I was glad to 
see Mr. Rrownrigg speaking well of this 
Potato, because I remember it was about 
the best-flavoured Potato I ever tasted, but 
in m.v soil it does not do well. The best 
I know' come from sandy soils near 
Godaiming. It Js a rotate well worth 
growing by those who are particular ns to 
flavour. -W. -. |F |LL N0 ,- A j 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


AN ORCHARD GARDEN WITH 
FLOWERS AND SHRUBS. 

1 put flowers and shrubs under trees in an 
orchard for a variety of .reasons, among 
others light and shade and variety of sur¬ 
face ; also u notion that the ground might 
be even better used than it is generally. So 
against all the preconceived notions of the 
orthodox gnrdeuer, the Japanese Vines j 
ramble tip tile trees in their own way, and 
the effect of the autumn colour is superb, 
especially from Yitis Coignetite, and the , 
fragrant autumn Clematis also has its own 
way. People say, “ What about the 
Apples?” but I always say I do not mind 
what happens to them so long as I get the 
beauty of the climbers. But some Apples 
are not so good as they ought to be, and 


(Sidcup) a line batch of rooted cuttings of 
Duchess of Fife in pans of sand. When I 
saw them they were in a house with slight 
heat. The grower told me that for the past 
four years lie had put lu a batch iu (his 
way from the open beds, and rooted almost 
: every one. Before the end of the year they I 
would be removed to a cold pit and planted 
out at the end of March or early in April. | 
In this way he had obtained the best 
results. Certainly the one-year-old plants 
in the open were in the best of health.— 
Dorset. 


THE BEST SWEET TEAS. 

It is the usual custom for the Committee 
of the National .Sweet Pea Society to 
invite expressions of opinion from its 
members on some live or six questions 
each year, and the questions vary in 
their character each successive season. 


Cuthbertson (2D each, Charles Foster and 
Airs. W. J. Unwin (20) each. 

W. V. T. 

-- The new annual of the National 

Sweet Pea Society contains a list of the 
varieties most esteemed. This, list is the 
result of returns sent in by many of its 
members in answer to the question, 
“ Which do you consider the t ost twelve 
Sweet Peas in commerce?” The value of 
such information is apparent when it is 
remembered that close upon BOO varieties, 
or at least that number of bunches of 
flowers bearing different names, were 
exhibited at the last show at headquarters. 
It is some attempt to assist those who do 
not know the varieties; but something more 
will be needed—something in the way of 
registration—to prevent so many so-called 
new kinds, which are afterwards found to 



Part of an ot chard garden, with Vines on trees. 


one called “ Stone's ” or " Loddington,” dis¬ 
appointed rue very much, and I am not 
sorry that the Vines got hold of it. Some 
sorts, like 11 ram ley's, do not take the least 
notice of the climber, and the whole thing 
gives us a great variety of beauty until 
late in the uutumn. In the background is 
part of the view of a pergola, several 
hundred feet long, covered entirely with 
Vines, and among them many French and 
Japanese, giving a superb effect in the 
autumn. Spaces are filled up with choice 
shrubs, mainly evergreen, and even showy 
annuals come in to fill blanks. The result 
is tliat, winter or summer, the effect is 
good. W. 

Suaex. _ 


Carnations — rooting border kinds in 
autumn. — Considerable difference of 
opinion exists ns to the best way to keep 
np a stock of healthy plants. Generally, 
layering is the method adopted. In the 
earlv part of November I saw of Frognal 
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Among other questions asked during 1932 
was the following :—“ W’hicli do you con¬ 
sider the best twelve Sweet Peas in com¬ 
merce?” We learn from the annual, which 
has just been issued, that ninety-three 
signed and three unsigned papers were 
sent in in response. Headers of Gardening 
Illustrated will doubtless be glad to learn 
the result of the voting, ns this should 
assist would-be growers as to which Sweet 
Peas they should grow another season. 
Seeing the opinion was given by growers in 
all parts of the United Kingdom, and also 
by some in New Zealand, the resuLt of 
the voting should receive the respect of 
all growers. The figures in brackets show 
the number of votes :—Thomas Stevenson 
(53), Clara Curtis (42), Elfrida Pearson 
and Maud Holmes (40) each. It. F. Felton 
(39), Elsie Herbert (37), Nubian (36), Mrs. 
C. W. Breadmore (35), Etta Dyke (33), 
Hercules (30), Mrs. Hugh Dickson and 
Sunproof Crimson (23) each, Barbara, 
Edrom Beauty, John logman, and Mrs. 


be already in commerce, being placed on 
(lie market. By far too many are at (he 
present time different only in name. The 
varieties noted ns the best by so many per¬ 
sons are singularly those I have from time 
to time named in Gardening Illustrated. 
There are just two at the end that have not 
appealed to me in regard to colour. In the 
case of any flower such as the one under 
notice, or for that matter Roses, Chrysan¬ 
themums—any subject which includes a 
number of sorts—It always seems to me a 
weakness to grow other thau the better 
ones, and in this connection they can 
mostly be brought down to about a dozen 
for any special purpose. For exhibition 
what is the use of growing a lot of varieties 
that will not assist to win prizes, and for 
garden decoration, if there be a superior 
white or a better pink, wliy not grow these 
in quantity rather than bother about others 
not so fine? For the best twelve Sweet 
Peas, then, nineteen sorts are named, 
because lu a- few instances two or more 
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obtained tbe same number of votes, and tire 
list tbnt follows may be taken as an exceed¬ 
ingly good one :—Thomas Stevenson, Clara 
Curtis, Elfrida Pearson, Maud Holmes, 
It. F. Felton. Elsie Herbert, Nubian, Mrs. 
C. W. Breadmore, Etta Dyke, Hercules, 
Mrs. Hugh Dickson, Sunproof Crimson 
(same as Maud Holmes), Barbara, Edrorn 
Beauty, John Ingman, Melba (same as 
Barbara), Mrs. Cutbbertson, Charles 
Foster, and Mrs. W. J. Unwin. Tbe 
colours of tbe above-named may be taken 
from any up-to-date catalogue of seeds. 
Tbe three newer sorts which obtained tbe 
greater number of votes are: —It. F. 
Felton, Mrs. Cutbbertson, Edith Taylor, 
followed by W. P. Wright, a lovely variety, 
and Afterglow, most distinct in colouring. 

Then half-a-dozen of the best for garden 
decoration were asked for. and tbe selec 
I ion is as follows :—Maud Holmes, Etta 
Dyke, Mrs. Hugh Dickson, Thomas Steven¬ 
son, Elfrida Pearson, Mrs. W. J. Unwin — 
these two having an equal number of 
votes—and Nettie Jenkins. Tbe whole of 
the varieties mentioned in this note reach 
within one of two dozen, enough for all 
purposes. There may be a few improve- 1 
incuts not sufficiently tried, or may be, 
inconstant, but if cultivators generally 
were to stick to those named for the pre¬ 
sent there will not be many disappoint¬ 
ments. With so many charming forms and 
colours in these flowers, raisers will 
experience some difficulty in raising others 
that are distinct and fluer. Still, tbe con¬ 
stitutions of popular sorts is hound to go 
in time, so that the demand for novelties is 
not likely to suffer. H. S. 

li'c iking. _• 


CLEMATIS ALPINA. 


This spring-flowering Clematis has been 
known under a variety of names, the prin- 
cipal of which are Atragene alpina, A. 
nustrinca, A. sibiriea, and A. Wenderothi. 
The name Atragene was at one time 
applied to a small group of species in 
which petals us well as sepals are 
developed in the flowers, but the genus is 
now sunk under Clematis. Another reason 
for the multiplicity of names is that the 
plant occurs over a very wide area in the 
mountainous and northerly parts of 
Europe, and throughout a considerable por 
tion of Siberiu, the country in which the 
respective plants were found laying the 
foundation for the specilic names. A com 
parison of specimens collected in various | 
parts of EuroTie and Siberia, however, 
proves that those from the two countries 
are identical, for although the siieeies is 
variable, both in (lie form of leaf and in 
(he shape and colour of the flowers, the 
range of variation occurs throughout the 
whole region of its distribution rather 
than between countries. Thus it is pos¬ 
sible to find forms with white, cream, 
mauve, and pinkish flowers in either 
country, whilst Individual flowers may 
range from 1J Inch to 2J inches across, and 
on one dried si«cimen collected in 
Siberia the sepals are quite 2 inches long. 
In all cases the sepals are more showy than 
the petals, the latter being short. In a 
Siberian form, named macroretain by 
Ixtdebour, however, the flowers show con 
siderable variation from those of C. alpina, 
although the leaves are similar in shape. 
The flowers in this ease have large sepals 
and numerous petals up to 2 inches long 
and J inch wide. Like typical alpina, it 
shows considerable variation, so far as can 
be seen from dried specimens, both leaves 
and flowers differing largely in size and 
shape, whilst the leaves generally appear 
to be less hairy than those of the true 
alpine Clematis. 

C. nlninn thrives well in the open ground 
trained over a bush or rough stakes, pro¬ 
vided the soil is moderately deep and good. 
The delicately-coloured flowers are pro 
dueeil freely in April, simultaneously with 
the young leaves. Very little pruning is 
required, and on no account, must any bo 


done before I lie flowers have faded. Seeds 
form tlie mosi sttlisfaeiory means of 
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THE WINTER OAltE OF YOUNG 
11ER RACED U S PLA NTS. 

Before signs of ox ha list ion appear among 
plants in the herbaceous border it is advis- | 
able to set to work to raise fresh stock j 
from seed, layers, or cuttings, wherewith 
to replace the* old. The seedlings are I 
specially interesting, many species giving 
excellent results from careful selection and 
crossing, and this being so, home-grown 
batches of such plants are to be found in 
the majority of gardens. It is always well 
to defer planting of such young stuff until 
the spring, for although the majority are 
hardy, some of the species can hardly be 
called so, or rather there are occasional 
winters when exceptional frost or a succes¬ 
sion of dense fogs will prove too much for 
things like Carnations and herbaceous 
Lobelias, for instance. I have had the 
latter for several years in the open border, 
with just a protection of coal-ashes, und 
lost them at last in a very severe winter. 
Carnations again, although withstanding 
very sharp, dry frost, are apt to succumb 
if this follows closely on much wet or fog. 
Plants raised from seed sown in summer 
should either be pricked out into frames 
or potted in sufficient quantity for the pur- 
]>ose required. If the former, the soil may 
rest on a hard bottom into which the roots 
are not likely to i>enetrate to any extent, i 
In either ease little matters requiring 1 
attention through the winter months are 
ventilation and precautionary measures 
against slugs, mildew, and other enemies. ! 
As the days lengthen and the weather im¬ 
proves, pot plants may be watered with 
weak cow-manure and soot to keep foliage 
healthy until planting time. In connection i 
with such plants it may be noted that the ' 
places they are to occupy should be pre¬ 
pared at once if not already done. 

It cannot be too strongly enforced that 
in these days, with so many species in such | 
beauty and great, variety, no better system 
of planting can l>e followed than that of 
grouping families together in beds or on ! 
borders. The effect, as a whole, is very 
pleasing, and the close proximity of the 
many different forms permits of interest¬ 
ing comparisons as to the height of the 
plants and the colour of the flowers. 

J]ardwlrk. E. I 1 .. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clematis Armandi (S., Ha Twelve 
years have elapsed since seeds of this hand 
some Chinese Clematis were received by 
Messrs. Veitch from their collector, Mr. 
E. II. Wilson, and it flowered for the first 
time in this country in 1903. Of vigorous 
habit, it grows rapidly when planted 
against a wall, and it has been noted grow¬ 
ing well in the open ground in Messrs. 
Veitch’s nursery at Coombe Wood. 
Whether it is really hardy enough to stand 
uninjured in the open ground throughout 
the country appears doubtful, although it 
is impossible to make any definite state- J 
ment about its behaviour before it has been 
more widely planted. The soft ends of 
branches have been injured on a plant 
growing against a wall at Kew, but that 
might happen to many plants, and in the 
neighbourhood of London, wood which is I 
well ripened appears to withstand the cold 
of an ordinary winter. It is an evergreen 
species with three parted leaves, the ovate i 
or lance-shaped leaflets being up to 0 inches | 
long and 2£ inches wide. The fragrant ! 
white flowers are borne freely in good-sized 
clusters from the leaf axils during late 
spring, the individual blossoms being from 
1$ inch to inches across. Dried speci¬ 
mens. however, show that it differs to some 1 
extent both in size and shai>e of leaf and 
inflorescence, the clusters of bloom in some 
cases being much looser than in others. It 
starts into growth early, and at the pre¬ 
sent time, January 4th, there are numerous I 
young shoots inches long. Tt is on this 1 
account largely that one fears for ils hardi¬ 
ness, for whilst riixuied wood stands a con- ! 
siderable amount of cold, a little frost is 
sufficient to cause serious injury to soft 


young shoots. As the blooms apitear from 
the old wood, pruning must be deferred 
until the flowering time is over. Although 
it has only been in cultivation in this 
country since 1990, it was known previously 
by dried specimens, for it was discovered 
as long ago as 1809 by I’&re David in 
W. China, and since that time several 
travellers have included it in their collec¬ 
tions.—D. 

Helxins Solieroli.— This little creeping 
plant is, as stated on page 847, decidedly 
less hardy than Arenaria balearica, while 
it is also liable to damp off in tbe winter. 
There arc, however, many uses to which it 
may be put—indeed, a band of it some 
0 inches or so in width forms a very effec¬ 
tive edging to the stage of the green¬ 
house at Kew, the plants being furnished 
with a little soil in which to root. In this 
way a pleasing border of greenery is en¬ 
sured. It will also do well underneath 
tbe stage of a greenhouse, provided it gets 
a reasonable amount of light. This fact 
was first brought home to me about half-a- 
dozen years ago, when, having a few 
plants in pots, standing on the greenhouse 
stage, young plants came up thickly 
underneath, and before very long formed 
a beautiful carpet quite distinct from 
Selagiuella Kraussiana, which is so often 
employed for a similar purpose. The 
stage was formed of open laths, so that 
the plants underneath received a fair 
amount of light, though there was no pre¬ 
paration of the soil, which consisted for 
the most i>nrt of ashes. In a warmer 
structure the plants grew taller and 
damped off. Besides this, it makes a very 
pretty pot plant, and I have seen it em¬ 
ployed in Beckham Rye Park as a carpet¬ 
ing subject for summer bedding. It can be 
increased to any extent by division, while 
tbe insignificant flowers are often suc¬ 
ceeded by seeds which germinate readily. 
—T. 

Crocus Imperati.— This lovely Crocus 
opened its first flowers on December 10th, a 
rather earlier date than usual. On account 
of its beauty and its unusual period of 
blossoming it should be found in every 
garden. A good-sized colony of this 
delicately beautiful plant will be a charm¬ 
ing sight for several weeks in the depth of 
winter, as, commencing to bloom in mid- 
December, a succession is kept until the 
first week in February. Between these 
dates twenty to thirty flowers have gener¬ 
ally been open daily. The flowers, 
lavender-mauve within aud huff streaked 
with deep purple on the outside of the 
petals, are very pretty, and coming at a 
time when few plants except the Winter 
Jasmine, Christmas Roses, Algerian Irises, 
the Winter Sweet, and Winter Heliotrope 
are in flower, are particularly welcome. 
There are also white and rose-coloured 
varieties. The Crocus family affords a 
large number of species and forms, 
autumn-flowering, winter-flowering, and 
spring-flowering, for those interested in the 
genus, but the ordinary amateur is gener¬ 
ally content with a few of the best. Every 
collection should, however, contain, in 
addition to the variously-coloured spring 
Croci so common in gardens, the purple, 
orange - anthered C. speciosus, which 
flowers in the autumn, and the winter¬ 
flowering C. Imperati.— Wynduam Fitz- 

HERBERT. 

Top-dressing a lawn (E. L.).~ The best top¬ 
dressing for your lawn would be a mixture of 
loam, decayed manure, with Home wood-ashes 
or the residue from the burning of garden 
rubbish. Some bone-meal would also make a 
good addition. Mix all together, then pass it 
through a flue sieve to rid it of stones and 
other substances. Spread it evenly over the 
lawn, afterwards working it in by sweeping 
the surface with a birch broom, first length¬ 
wise and then in the opnosite direction. In 
April give a dressing of nitrate of soda at the 
rate of 3 lb. per square rod. 

Purchasing and sowing Sweet Pea seed.— 
Those who intend sowing Sweet Pea seed will 
do well to bear in mind the advice already 
given: To "get their seed early this year, and 
avoid disappointment." Further, do not ex¬ 
pect every seed to germinate. It cannot be 
expected aftc*r a season like the last. ,8ome 1 
sowed recently ciioie rather badly, 'and it 
means a second mowing to’obtain the varieties 
1 must need -TOWNSMAN;. 
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ORCHIDS. 


HYBRID ORCHIDS. 

That Orchids occupy :i very prominent 
position lu gardens cannot be disputed, as 
the various fine groups shown during the 
past year testify. The banks of these gor¬ 
geous flowers formed, perhaps, the most- 
talked-of feature of the International Ex¬ 
hibition at Chelsea, and their possibilities 
during a dull season of the year wdre well 
shown at the meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, which was devoted 
almost solely to Orchids, in the early days 
of November. Lastly, on December 17th, 
though there was only a meeting of the 
committees to adjudicate upon anything 
that might be placed before them, there 
was a table of gorgeous Orchids. 

An inspection of the three exhibits of 
Orchids above alluded to, and many others 
during the year, served well to show how 
much wo are indebted to the vast number 
of hybrid kinds that are now in cultiva¬ 
tion. True, at tlie November show the 


before Christmas was an extensive one. 
the colour of some of them being really 
gorgeous. One named Sophro-Latlio-Cat- 
tleya Tliisbe, with deep blood-red flowers, 
showed considerable traces of the in¬ 
fluence of Sophronitis grandiflora. This 
was given a flrst-elass certificate, as also 
was a huge-flowered Cypripedium, with a 
pedigree fully as complicated as that of 
the preceding. No less than eight Orchids 
were given an award of merit, every one of 
which only a few years ago would have 
made quite a stir in the Orchid world—in¬ 
deed, the entire exhibit consisted of highly- 
meritorious subjects. Those on the look¬ 
out for strange crosses found several of 
this class, one in particular, which was 
given an award of merit, being Oncidioda 
cinnubarina. obtained from the inter¬ 
crossing of Cochlioda Ncezliana and Onci- 
dium monaehicum. The resulting plant 
had a long, arching spike of bright cin¬ 
nabar-red flowers. One unpleasant fea¬ 
ture of some of these hybrid Orchids is 
their long and complicated names, brought, 
about by an attempt to include that of both 



Apple A llington Pippin. 


groups of a few species, such as Vanda 
earn lea, Epidendrum vitelliumi, and 
Oncidium Marshallianum, showed that 
they are still largely grown, but the hybrid 
kinds were here, there, and everywhere. 
The hybrid Cypripediums now show a very 
wide range ill form and in markings, while 
the C'attleyas and Lreiio-Cattleyas are not 
only very free-flowering, but in many of 
them the colours of the flowers were not 
dreamt of among Orchids. Those (and 
there are now many) whose flowers are of 
some shade of orange or flame colour are 
very telling during the dull days of 
autumn and winter. A singular feature of 
many Orchids, and one that has been 
freely taken advantage of by the hybridist 
is that members of apparently quite dis¬ 
tinct genera cross without difficulty. Be¬ 
side the Odontiodas, the result of crossing 
different members of the genus Odonto- 
glossuni and Cochlioda Ncezliana, we have 
numerous crosses between Sophronitis 
grandiflora and several Cattleyas, while 
many other strange and unexpected crosses 
have been obtained. The number of 
Orchids fnearly all garden hybrids) sub¬ 
mitted to the committee ouly a fclrtuifht 
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the male aud female parent in a more or 
less abbreviated form. If persisted in, 
this will soon become so unwieldy as to 
be quite unworkable. W. Tbuelove. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dendrobium nobile.-I should be much 
obliged if you will give mo some advice re my 
plants of Dendrobium nobile. They flowered at 
the beginning of last March. After they had 
finished flowering I kept them iu the stove, and 
well watered and syringed them until they had 
finished their growth. Then they were taken 
into a late vinery about August, where they 
have been ever since. The house they are in 
I now is kept at 40 degs. to 50 degs.. but this will 
have to be lowered, as the Vines will be pruned 
, the beginning of January. I want to know 
I if it will hurt them to keep them there a little 
longer, as I am afraid, if l move them into I 
the stove again now (55 degs. to 65 degs.), they i 
will come into flower before I want them—viz 
the beginning of March. There are swellings at 
the nodes of the old bulbs (last year’s), wliich 
I suppose denote the approach of flowering’ 
but there are as yet no such signs on this i 
, year s growth. The new roots which this year’s i 
bulbs have sent out are from 1£ inch to 2 inches 
long. When is the best time to top-dress or re¬ 
pot? I believe it is in the spring, when the 
young bulbs are about 2 inches long. Am I 
correct?—G. DAVIES. 

[Keep the plants in the vinery till the 
pseudo - bulbs are prominently showing | 


their flower-buds, when they may be 
removed into a few degrees more heat to 
open the flowers. A reduced temperature 
of several degrees below those given will 
not harm the plants provided they are kept 
fairly dry at the roots. The best time to 
top-dress or to repot is when the young 
shoots ore several inches high, and when 
they commence to emit new roots from 
their base.] 


FRUIT. 


APPLE ALLINGTON PIPPIN. 

This may be termed a mid-season Apple, 
its season being from late October to 
March. It is a valuable addition to the 
dessert Apples in season at that time. The 
fruits are medium-sized, very handsome, 
somewhat conical, with red markings on 
the sunny side and yellow on the reverse, 
the flavour resembling that of the old 
Golden Hcinette. It fruits freely as a 
standard. Some very fine, highly-coloured 
| fruits have been shown during' the past 
1 autumn, and /judging by the samples it is 
j clear that the variety does well all over the 
country. T. 

ROOT PRUNING. 

I have read Mr. E. A. Bunyard’s letter 
with interest, but the question is not what 
took place in Quintlnye’s time, as many 
changes have taken place in French fruit¬ 
growing since then. I hope it will be easy 
to ascertain what that practice is. It can¬ 
not fail to interest us, because France is 
the greatest Pear-growing country in the 
world. Even the same kinds of Pears from 
California rarely seem to me to have the 
quality of the French-grown fruit. 

On the same page with Mr. Bunyard’s 
note there is a note from “Bourne Vale,” 
in which he says : — 

“ He has been seeing a number of f ruit-trees 
I growing in rich soil, and although they were 
root-pruned every autumn very little fruit. 

! could be obtained, and the young shoots were. 

■ as thick as walking-sticks 

A more idiotic practice than that 
| described could hardly be carried out by 
the inmates of Bedlam. Take the common 
i trees of our woods of the same natural 
order as our Apple and rear—the Thorn 
I and Crab—and ask if anybody who should 
do such a stupid thing as root-prune 
i them every year could ever get them into 
; fruit or flower. In that rich soil, if the 
I trees had been let alone, they would 
probably have been in fruit long ago. I 
I have handsome young standards on the 
i Pear planted in cold, poor soil, not nearly 
| so good as the soils about Maidstone, 
and they have behaved very well, and this 
year, although rather young, .have borne 
many fruits; yet I prune them little 
beyond a little opening up of the centre, 

| and I would as soon think of mutilating 
I the roots now as of cutting the leg off a 
| good horse. W. 


PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 

I RECEIVED yonr specimen copy of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, and have carefully perused it. 
The work at present occupying the thoughts of 
I amateur gardeners is the pruning of fruit-trees, 
and I find in your issue, first your remarks, 
and. second, the paragraph signed “ W.,” which 
is diametrically opposed to your and other 
ideas on the same subject. ’’ W." writes so 
strongly that I am forced to the conclusion 
that he must have good grounds for his con¬ 
tentions, and I must confess to being puzzled 
, in the extreme. Who is right? I have been in 
I the habit of taking off about one-third of the 
year’s growth on standard Apples, after a mild 
summer pruning; and in the case of wall fruit 
i (Apples, Pears, and Plums), I have nailed in 
the new wood where there was room, cutting 
back the remainder to four buds or six buds. 
Last spring I put in some young Apple 
standards and some in November of this year. 
Am I to follow “ W.'s " advice, and leave them 
alone or prune them?—O. B. M. 

[We will reply to your last query first. 
Regarding the standard trees planted last 
spring, these should he hard pruned at any 
time between now and the end of January 
to ensure the “pfofluctijon of a supply of 
strong growths with which to for fix. the 
basis of the main branches of tire future 
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heads of the trees. To do this proceed as 
follows: Select the best placed and 
strongest of the shoots with which the 
trees.are or should be furnished when re¬ 
ceived from the nursery, and cut these 
back to within a foot or 9 inches of the 
points of origin, taking care this is done 
both in this instance and subsequently at 
buds situated beneath and not on the upper 
part of the shoots. The surplus, including 
such growths as are awkwardly placed, 
should be cut back to four buds to form 
spurs. The next season allow two of the 
best situated shoots at or near to the ex¬ 
tremities on all of the foregoing shortened 
branches to extend full length, and in July 
or August cut back the remainder of the 
growths to four buds to form the bases of 
spurs. At the winter pruning shorten the 
growths left intact to one foot, and select 
from two to three shoots produced by these 
the next spring to form the foundation of 
a further supply of branches, and summer 
prune all others as before. The following 
winter, the growths left unchecked should 
be cut back as before if there is still an 
insufficiency of branches to properly form 
the heads of the trees. If, on the other 
hand, the number of branches already se¬ 
cured by adopting the foregoing sugges¬ 
tions proves sufficient, further pruning is 
unnecessary, all that will lx* required 
afterwards will be to thin out the wood in 
the heads where there is a likelihood of its 
becoming congested, and to spur back 
growths having a tendency to grow in¬ 
wards, which, if left, would cross other 
and more important branches, besides 
choking up the centres. In selecting the 
growths in the first instance and subse¬ 
quently, which when cut back as suggested 
will in time form the main branches, due 
regard must be paid to the maintenance 
of an even balance, so that, as the heads 
develop, there will be no crowding, and so 
that light and air may play freely among 
the branches. If left unpruned the trees 
would certainly bear earlier, but it would 
be at the expense of growth, and it would 
be a long time before fully-developed trees 
capable of carrying remunerative crops of 
fruit would result. 

With respect to the recently-planted 
standard trees, you may prune them, if 
you so desire, next February, but it would 
be wiser to leave them till next winter, as 
by then the roots will have got a firm grip 
of the soil, while the growths resulting 
from the pruning will be correspondingly 
more vigorous in the summer following. 


Orchard-house.— The trees in pots w'ill 
be under cover now. As the trees were 
potted or top-dressed in the autumn, there 
will not he much to do now beside prun¬ 
ing and cleaning. But the house must be 
thoroughly cleaned before the trees are 
introduced, and every bit of wall-surface 
should he Umewnshed, and some sulphur 
should be mixed with the lime—say, at 
least hnlf-a-pound to each pail of lime- 
wash. This will act as a check upon the 
red-spider if it makes its appearance. I 
have seen good Grapes grown iii the 
orchard house, the Vines planted at the 
ends and trained over the paths. 
Wherever there is an open space a Vine 
may be planted. The Hamburgh or 
Foster’s Seedling is, perhaps, best for this 
work.— E. II. 

Vlnsry (early).— I'ot Vines are moving, 
and any disbudding required may be 
done as soon as the best bunches can l>e 
seen, raising the temperature from time to 
time as the growth extends. There must 
be good stout foliage to obtain good 
Grapes, ami good foliage dejiends upon 
good root action and space to develop, 
which means that the roots must have 
room. The same principle must operate in 
all fruit-growing, as over-crowding foliage 
never can pay. The succession-house or 
houses will probably Iks permanent Vines, 
and one or more, after cleaning, white¬ 
washing, and renovation of borders have 
received attention, may be started. Mus¬ 
cats also, if required early, must have 
proper attention to fit them on starting. 

Pear Beurr6 Ferran.- From some unac¬ 
countable cause this Pear has ripened consider¬ 
ably earlier than usual—a fact which has. how¬ 
ever, in no wise, it is pleasing to add, de¬ 
tracted from its excellent qualities. From want 
of wall space, I am compelled to grow it as 
an espalier in the open, but it bears well, the 
fruit being of good size and of a rich brown- 
russetty colour. When fully ripe the flavour 
is delicious. It is a fine late Pear, and should 
be in every collection.—A. W. 


regards the standards referred to in j and preparation of the soil. In a wet or 


As 

your first query, tlie heads, If they"are as 
yet unformed, or only partially so, should 
he treated in the manner already de¬ 
scribed. If the heads are fully developed, 
and there is space for so doing, let them 
grow away at will. All the atlentiou they 
will Iheu require will he to see that crowd¬ 
ing and crossing of branches do not occur. 

Your method of dealing with wall-trained ! siioil a crop, 
trees appears to he correct, hut in the case 
of Apples and Tears we prefer cutting the 
spur wood at the fourth hud rather than 
leaving them of the length you name.] 


VEGETABLES. 

YOUNG CARROTS IN YVINTElt AND 
STRING. 

In Gardening Illustrated ;i short time 
tigo I noticed that young Carrots were j 
recommended for winter use, and frame 1 
culture advised. For many years I have i 
grown this crop in the open with excellent 
results, but to do this requires more than 
ordinary care in the selection of position | 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Peach-tree.—I have a Peach- 
tree. three years planted. It was two years 
old when purchased, and has grown strongly, 
but been neglected in the nature of anything 
l'ke training. It has four stems, each about 
/ teet long carrying a number of twigs at the 
lop of each stem, the greater portion of these 
stems being naked. Would you advise the 
cutting of the said stems down to 18 inches 
from the ground to induce them to break and 
throw out new shoots from the base, which 
could be trained over the wall in proper order 9 
—Che pston i an. 

[You may cut the Peach-tree in question 
back hard to encourage the formation of 
new growths— i.e., if you deem it worth 
keeping, which, seeing that it. has got into 
such a woefully neglected condition, can 
hardly be the case. A much better plan 
would be to dig it up and burn it, and plant 
a new and healthy tree in its place. Under 
good management this would give fur 
better results than the one In question, 
even if you succeeded in bringlngjibout its 
recovery.] 


Dici 
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badly-drained .soil the plants would nut 
give a good return, and in a strong loam 
or clay soil there must he special culture. 
To get young, tender roots the laud must 
be specially prepared, as if of a light 
nature, rich food must be given, and, wiiat 
is more important, the land must he 
cleared of (he numerous pests which soon 
I have sowed Carrots four 
or five times a year, sometimes oftener 
when the demand was great. Fortunately, 
there is no lack of good varieties, such 
as Early Nantes, Scarlet Horn, Early Gera, 

: and any of the early Short Horn type. The 
large, long-rooting kinds are not'advised. 
It may he thought that young Carrots in 
winter are not sufficiently hardy, blit they 
are much hardier than people imagine. 

For a winter crop the seed must be 
sown early enough to allow the seedlings 
to make sufficient growth !o stand cold 
—for instance, August in the north and 
September in the south would he none 
too early, ns the roots do not grow much 
in midwinter ; at the same time, they are 
not required largo, and sown ns advised 
are quite large enough. By sowing, say, 
12 inches between the rows, the plants, ill 
a groat measure, are protected by their 
foliage. It is also unnecessary to thin 
severely. In very severe weather I have 
found it advisable to place .a little litter 
or dry Bracken over the plants, hut this 
was done to facilitate drawing, not for 
protection. In March or April, according 
In the season, it. will he found advisable 
to lift all the crop remaining in the soil 
and lay in moist soil under n north wall. 


If this is done the roots will be available 
for some weeks—indeed, till (he early 
sown on a south border are ready for use. 
If left in their growing quarters they will 
bolt, and are then useless. For winter 
Carrots I prefer an open quarter, and it 
is necessary to well prepare the soil. In 
heavy land I have used burnt garden 
refuse freely as a top-dressing. Slugs, 
snails, and worms must also be kept at 
bay. liberal dressings of soot. lime, and 
old fine mortar siftings are all valuable, 
and once the quarters have been 
thoroughly prepared an annual dressing of 
fresh soot will suffice. I have had land 
so bad that 1 have, some months before 
sowing, had to give a dressing of fine gas- 
lime. This is an extreme measure, but an 
effectual one. In using the gas time, break 
it up as finely as possible, and allow it to 
lie on the surface a few weeks before 
digging In. VV. F. K. 

SPROUTING EARLY POTATOES. 
The time has arrived when those who wish 
for early frame Potatoes—say, at the end 
of March or early in April—must prepare 
the sets by introducing them into a little 
warmth and moisture. An early Peach- 
house or oue in which the temperature 
ranges from 45 degs. or 50 degs. at night to 
00 degs. by day is suitable for the first 
lot that are to lie planted in frames—say, 
about the second week in January. I have 
now abandoned the old-fashioned way of 
placing loaf-mould or line soil in the 
bottom of the box in which the sets are 
raised, ns I found that unless planting 
was performed in the nick of time the 
young rootlets got interwoven, rendering 
it impossible to separate them without 
injury. I now simply place them end up 
in the box, giving them a slight sprinkling 
with the syringe occasionally on fine days, 
avoiding saturation, which is likely 'to 
cause rot. As soon as growth is sufficiently 
advanced to remove, 1 rub off all sprouts 
except the two stoutest, as oue of the worst 
evils in connection with frame culture Is 
| too much leafage, by which sun and air are 
excluded. In about a fortnight's time it 
will lie advisable to place those sets that 
are Intended for succession;!! frame crops, 
to tie planted at the end of January and 
beginning of February, in boxes in quite a 
cool greenhouse to sprout gently. If left 
till tlie last and then hurried on in much 
heat the [froduce is invaluably poor. Pota¬ 
toes for very early work are often placed 
in autumn in some out-of-the-way corner 
and not again inspected till wanted for 
starting into growth, when it is found that 
a blanched growth lias been going on for 
some time, the tubers, of course, being 
much weakened. The best plan is to store 
in a cool place thinly, and to examine 
them at short Intervals, removing the 
growths immediately they appear. There 
is not much gained by previously sprouting 
tubers intended for i»t work, tlie best way 
being to plant them at once in the ]iots. 
keeping the soil on the dry side until 
growth appears. C. 


NOTES AND EEPLJES. 

Protecting young Cauliflower plants_ 

The only certain way of saving young 
autumn-raised Cauliflower plants through 
the winter Is by giving frame protection. 
Still, if the winter is not too severe, plants 
will often pass through it uninjured in the 
seed-beds and prove very useful for early 
transplanting in spring. Besides pricking 
out the usual complement into frames in 
October, it Is a good plan to put out a few 
under the shelter of a wall in some cosy 
nook In the same way that. Cos Lettuces are 
treated, so that if needed some protection 
can be given. If a few dry leaves are 
placed over the plants in severe weather 
they will take no harm with lti degs. or 
12 degs. of frost, and more still If the 
ground is not in a saturated condition. A 
better way, perhaps, of protecting these 
open-air plants is to insert a few stout 
sprigs amongst them, and then lightly 
shake some Blacken over them. _YVlien 
such plants survive the winter, and are 
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^vcll watered previous to lifting in spring, 
they often turn in better and are less liable 
to button than frame-protected plants, as 
they feel the cheek of removal less. 

Cucumbers in winter.—Where a regular 
succession must be kept up there will prob¬ 
ably be another house planted a little 
earlier than the present time. If a supply 
is required for a private family, a ] 
couple of small houses will be sufficient, ! 
and if one is planted In December the 
other may be cleared soon, and if not re- I 
ijuired for Cucumbers may be planted with 
early Melons when it has hud a good clean¬ 
ing. It will be advisable to sow a few 
seeds occasionally to always have a few 
young plants in stock. Cucumbers must 
bo gone over often, and ail discoloured 
leaves removed and a light top-dressing 
applied. _ 


POULTRY. 


ECONOMY IN THE POULTRY-YARD. 
To make poultry-keeping a really protit- 
able business constant economy must be 
practised. “ Take care of the pennies, the 
liuunds will take care of themselves,” is 
a saying with which everyone is familiar— 
I>ei-hni>5 so familiar that the truth of it is 
not always realised. Yet a realisation of 
this fact is essential towards the achieve¬ 
ment of satisfactory results. There are 
many directions in which economy can be 
effected, and a few of the more important 
are referred to below'. 

The point in which economy can he the 
most easily secured is in the feeding of 
the fowls. The waste that occurs in Ibis 
direction is very great, and 1 do not think 
it is an exaggeration to say that nineteen 
out of twenty poultry-keepers are at one 
time or another guilty of wasting food. 
The common practice of throwing food 
down upon the ground is responsible for a 
good deal. When the ground is hard and 
dry I hero is no objection to scattering 
grain, but in this ease it is necessary to 
see Hint too much is not distributed, for it 
cannot be collected again. But the plan 
of throwing soft fowl on the ground is 
very wasteful, because a large part of it is 
trampled on by the fowls, rendering it 
Muite unfit for consumption. The use of a 
feeding-trough—a good one can be made 
for about twopence—will effect a very 
great saving in the food hill, the bane of 
many u ix>ultry-keeper's otherwise happy 
existence. So far as appliances are con¬ 
cerned. there is plenty of room to practise 
economy. It often happens that a nail 
here or a screw there may prolong the life 
of a house by years. A large waste occurs 
on nearly every poultry-farm through the 
neglect of appliances. They should ail be 
regularly overhauled, and repaired wher¬ 
ever necessary. They should also be 
tarred or painted at least twice a year, 
for this preserves the woodwork greatly. 

Economy, however, should start from the 
very beginning of the chicken’s life. As a 
matter of fact, it should commence before 
the chicken is hatched—that is, economy 
iu the working of the incubator, if the arti¬ 
ficial method of hatching is adopted, or in 
the management of the hen if the natural 
method be preferred. It may be asked 
how eeonoipy can be practised in the work¬ 
ing of an incubator and in the care of the 
broodv hen, since, with good or bad 
management, the incubator wants oil and 
the hen requires feeding. The economy I 
refer to is not in the saving of oil, for that 
is an expenditure which is inevitable. 
The same thing applies to the hen. for she 
must be foil, although there frequently is 
waste in Ibis direction. The point which 
I would emphasise is the necessity for 
careful and skilful management of the in¬ 
cubator. so that n large percentage of 
chickens mav be hatched. This, it must 
readily be admitted, is an important 
matter, for it saves both time and money. 
Everv regulation mentioned in the hook of 
rnies accompanying the incubator should 
receive rigid attention. Testing the eggs 
m, the sixth or scve»Hi day is a further 
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economical measure, whether the chickens 
are hatched by incubator or by hen. The 
management of the sitting hen is also im¬ 
portant, since by inattention she may not 
bring off the suuie percentage of chickens 
that she otherwise would. Clean nests, 
careful feeding, and keeping the hen free ( 
from parasites are all contributory items 
towards success. 

When the.chickens are hatched the ex- ' 
penditure in food should be carefully ; 
watched. They must have sufficient food, 
and of the right quality. It is certainly 
false economy to supply them with in¬ 
ferior food. The .speed at which chickens 
grow is proof as to whether the food is 
expensive, provided, of course, that the 
general management, is properly conducted 
—tin's is to be considered rather than the 
initial cost. Much food is, however, 
wasted, and perhaps it is in this direction ! 
where the poultry-keeper can exercise the 
greatest economy. When soft food is 
given, for instance, mix only what will 
be consumed at each meal, while if any 
remains in their troughs it should be col¬ 
lected. When ihe chickens tire fed with | 
grains some provision should be made to 
prevent wild birds having access to it. 

E. T. li. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Janlaey 7th, lt)13. 

We have nothing but praise for the first 
meeting of the New Year. As a representa¬ 
tive exhibition of the many Interesting 
phases of garden life, indoors and out, 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables, it covered a 
wide area, establishing without a doubt a 
record for the first week in the year. The 
Orchid group from Burton-on-the-Water, 
no less than the superbly-grown vegetables 
from Reading, the glorious exhibit of 
Apples from Langley, and the excellent 
gatherings of Carnations from many 
sources, were each great centres of attrac¬ 
tion throughout the day. To demonstrate 
the exceeding mildness of the season, quite 
a galaxy of Rhododendrons cut from file 
j open came from Falmouth, while a remark¬ 
able collection of photographs by Mr. 
lSaffil, of Kew, showed the resources of our 
national botanic garden, and the wealth of 
its flowers both in and outdoors. 

Creenhouss flowers. — Undoubtedly the 
most important group under this head was 
that of giant-flowered Cyclamens from 
Messrs. So!ten and Solis, Rending, who 
staged handsome batches in many shades 
of colour, the examples being particularly 
well done and freely flowered. The Arm's 
strains of Giant white, Giant salmon-pink, 
and salmon-scarlet are probably unequalled, 
though even these are probably excelled iu 
size by the bolder, handsomer flowers of 
Giant crimson and white. Inthese the base 
of the retals is stained crimson, tbe 
remainder being of the purest white. 
Vulcan lias not yet assumed the " Giant” 
proportions literally, though in every other 
sense it is the giant of its class, the rich, 
lustrous crimson of its flowers rendering it 
unique. Associated, too, with Butterfly, or 
one of tile giant whites, the contrast is very 
lino. By thus staging these flowers the 
Messrs. Sutton create effects of the host 
kind worthy of frequent repetition. Some 
very interesting and beautiful greenhouse 
flowering plants were staged by Messrs, 
.lames Veiteh and Sons, Chelsea, who 
tilled a table with choice examples. Of 
tiiese, we remarked a goodly batch of 
Freesia refracta alba, Erlangea tomentosa, 
whose forked inflorescences of mauve- 
coloured flowers approximate toAgeratum. 
The old Lindenbergia grandiflora, too, was 
well shown. It might not inaptly he styled 
a bush-flowered Musk, so much do its 
flowers resemble those of the popular plant 
named. A nearly ti-feet-high specimen was 
full of bloom, and had been in flower for 
some fitree months. Coleus thyrsoideus iu 
rich gentian-blue, a charming variety of 
Azalea indiea, and capital groups of 
Primula Kewensis. 1*. K. farinnsn, and P, 
tnalacoides were oilier items in a well 
filled table of plants. From Messrs. II 


Cannell and Sons, Swanley, Kent, cante a 
superb lot of winter-flowering Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, effective at this season of the 
year. Some of the more distinct were 
Salmon Paul Crampel, Prince of Orange, 
Maxime Kovalesky (of intense orange- 
scarlet tone), Arabic (bright scarlet), Ceres 
(salmon), Queenswood (mottled salmon), 
Lady Curzon (soft pink), Mrs. G. Cadbury 
(salmon), and St. Louis (crimson-scarlet). 
The flowers were arranged in bold, hand¬ 
some trusses, the collection representative 
of some three dozen or more sorts. Messrs. 
Whitelegge and Page,Chiselhurst, arranged 
a table wholly of Primula obcouion in 
variety, white, pale and deep blue, car¬ 
mine, palest mauve, and other shades 
denoting the wide range of colour now seen 
in the variants of this- species. Mr. L. R. 
Russell. Richmond, filled an extensive 
table with well-grown, well-flowered,3-feet- 
high plants of Isolomu hirsute, whose 
tubular, crimson-scarlet flowers, appearing 
ill profusion, are most effective. Indian 
Azaleas and the pretty Tillandsia Ditvalli, 
tile flowers blue bordered with deep violet, 
were also noted in this exhibit. Messrs. 
Win. Paul and Sons, Waltham Cross, dis¬ 
played a remarkably fresh-looking group of 
very healthy Camellias, and even to-day, 
despite the formality of their flowers, they 
receive many evidences of appreciation. 
The perfect health and the glossy, shining 
leafage of the plants were quite an attrac¬ 
tion. Some of the more conspicuous were 
Minerva (pink, single), Waltham Glory 
(single crimson with central tuft of golden 
anthers), Vesta (crimson), Lady Hume's 
blush, alba plena, and Novelty, while 
splashed crimson. 

Carnations.— These came from a variety 
of sources, Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Suns. 
Higbgate, N., having a particularly good 
bank of flowers. Some of the best of the 
many handsome vases staged were King 
Manoel, Mrs. McKinnon, Scarlet Glow 
(very fine), Beacon, Lord Rothschild, 
Mikado, Mrs. C. F. Raphael (a magnificent 
Jut of this line rosy-scarlet was shown), 
it. F. Felton, White Wonder, White Per¬ 
fection, and many others. Mr. II. Burnett, 
Guernsey, also had some excellent flowers, 
the well lilied vases constituting a great 
attraction. It. F. Felton, Empire Day, 
Scarlet Glow, Triumph, Marmion (very 
lino). While Cloud, White Wonder, and 
Mikado were all iu tine condition. Mr. W. 
H. Page, Haiuptou-on-Tkames, showed pot- 
grown plants and cut flowers of Salmon 
Britannia, a sport which Is distinctly good 
and pleasing in colour. The original is not. 
usually in its best form in mid-winter, and 
wo may, therefore, expect to see tbe s|tort 
ill better condition at a future meeting. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
showed many good varieties of these 
flowers in a rather extensive gathering. A 
prominent centre was made of Baroness de 
Brienen (tine pink), while Lady Alington 
was in better form than usual. Snow¬ 
storm, tlie newest addition to white- 
tlowered varieties, was also excellent, 
while Mikado, Triumph, La Mode, Carola, 
and many others were grouped freely 
around. Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron 
Walden, had a small though effectively- 
arranged group, in which Lady Northcliffo, 
Elektra, Carola, Triumph, Sunstar, and 
others were on view. In the group from 
Messrs. A11 wood Brothers. Haywards 
Heath, some amply-filled vases of Mary 
Allwood. a novelty of the moment, recently 
illustrated in our columns, was the central 
feature. It is without doubt a most dis¬ 
tinct variety, and in colour and fine petal 
quality a great gain. Messrs. W. Wells, 
Limited, Merstliam, staged Carnations in 
variety, the best examples including 
Salmon Enchantress, White Wonder, 
Benora, and Scarlet Glow. 

Ferns. The only exhibitors of Ferns 
were Messrs. II. B. May and Son, Edmon¬ 
ton, who had a mixed variety of rare and 
useful kinds. A rather bold central group 
of Seltigiuella ciesia nrhnroa was flanked 
oil either side by iifeh good tilings as 
Adiantum Rat'leyeiise- gLoriusium, A. -xetii- 
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forme asarifolium, Poly podium Mayi cris¬ 
ta turn, Drynaria quercifolia. Nephrolepis 
Marshall! com pacta, Gymnogramma chryso- 
phylla grandlceps, G. Mayi (a pretty 
silver), and the rare Asplenium mar¬ 
ginatum. 

Hardy plants. — These were not very 
numerously shown, Messrs. W. Cutbush 
and Sons, Highgate, N., having fine pans of 
Iris histrioides major in excellent con¬ 
dition, Saxifraga Griesbachi, Christmas 
Roses in good clumps. Snowdrops in 
variety, Adonis amurensis, and good 
rosettes of Saxifraga longifolia. Misses 
Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thumes, arranged 
a small rockwork exhibit with early-flower¬ 
ing alpines and a variety of Primroses. 
Messrs. Peed, West Norwood, showed i)ots 
of alpines of no moment. Mr. Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage, had a small rockery 
arrangement, showing the major forms of 
Saxifraga Burseriana in variety, S. 
Boydi alba, Morisia hypogfea, in conjunc¬ 
tion with shrubs. Messrs. R. Gill and Son, 
Falmouth, had a fine display of Rhododen¬ 
drons cut from the open in that favoured 
part. Conspicuous among these were R. 
argenteum, many varieties of R. arboreum, 
and the rich crimson Gornubia. Benthamia 
fragifera in abundant, fruit was exception¬ 
ally well shown. In the centre of the group 
was a number of plants of Primula 
Winter*!, most of them in good flower. We 
shall, however, see this in better condition 
a little later. Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, were responsible for an arrange¬ 
ment of rockwork with a background of 
choice shrubs. The hardy winter-flowering 
Heaths were nicely shown, and in addition 
bulbous Irises, single Primroses, and 
Primula denticulata in variety. Messrs. 
Piper,- Barnes, S.W., had a mixed group of 
shrubs and Primula obc-onica, the latter 
representative of a good strain of the 
coloured varieties. A notable shrub as 
shown was Thuja Ellwangeriana Rhein- 
gold, a mingling of old gold and bronze, 
and which, if permanent in colour, or even 
assuming that to be its true winter garb, 
would make an effective plant for grouping. 
In the group it was both warm-looking 
and good. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, 
staged an extensive lot of flowering shrubs 
in conjunction with the earliest alpine 
and bulbous flowers. The collection was 
rich in Saxifrages, S. Haagi, yellow- 
flowered, in the wayof S. Frederiei Coburgl, 
S. Burseriana major, S. Bertolini, S. 
Mendici, S. Paulina*, and the white, early- 
flowering S. Kestonensis. Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, Snowflakes, and Lenten Roses 
were also very nicely shown. Messrs. T. S. 
Ware, Limited, Feltham, also had an 
extensive grouping of hardy things, and 
though few were in flower the majority 
showed to good effect. The winter leaf 
beauty of Sarracenia purpurea and 
Meconoposis Wallichi, for example, is both 
desirable and, as here shown, should attract 
many. The scarlet Potentilla Willmottic 
was flowering well, as also Rosmarinus 
officinalis prostrata, an evidence, perhaps, 
of the exceeding mildness of the season. 
Lenten Roses were graceful and pretty, 
while the large number of encrusted Saxi¬ 
frages shown contributed their quota of 
beauty and interest. Messrs. G. and A. 
Clark, Limited, Dover, showed a variety of 
alpine plants, together with larger masses 
of the blue-flowered race of Primroses. 

Orchids. —These were in the nature of a 
revelation, quite a unique collection being 
shown by Mr. G. F. Moore, Chardwar, Bur- 
ton-on-the-Water (gardener. Mr. W. H. 
Page). This was wholly of Cypripediums, 
and it excelled not only in high-class cul¬ 
ture but in great variety and in richness 
also. It was indeed a great gathering of 
the best, and deservedly secured a gold 
medal. Messrs. James Cypher and Sons, 
Cheltenham, had a particularly choice lot, 
making a centre of Calanthes Bryan, Willie 
Murray, Bella, and Snndhurstiana. Cypri¬ 
pediums Actiea, Sybil, aureurn, Golden 
Queen, Leeanum Clinkaberryanum, and 
Beckmani were among the most handsome 
In a fine selection of these valued winter 
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flowers. From Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co., Haywards Heath, came a beautiful lot 
of things, none more so. however, than 
Ladio-Cattleya Golden Oriole, L.-C. Sun- 
ray, Odontoglossum eximium, Cypripedium 
Queen of Italy, and the like. Some very 
fine varieties of Lcelia aneeps came from 
Baron Bruno Schroder. Englefield Green, 
Mr. H. S. Goodson, Fairlawn, Putney. , 
having Cypripediums, Miltonias, and j 
Odontoglossums. Messrs. James Veitch I 
and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, were respon- J 
sible for a choice lot of Cypripediums, 
Messrfe. J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge. 
Sussex, showing Laelias, Cypripediums, and 
Odontoglossums in variety. Other Orchid 
exhibitors included Messrs. Sander and 
Sons, St. Albans, and Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 

Fruit and vegetables. — From Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
came a really wonderful collection of 
Apples, some 105 dishes of the finest pro¬ 
duce being staged. Of the cooking sorts 
we remarked Lane’s Prince Albert, Bis¬ 
marck. Newton Wonder, Sandringham, 
Bramley’s Seedling. Beauty of Stoke, and 
Annie Elizabeth, while a fine basket of 
Blenheim Orange was greatly admired. In 
the dessert sorts, Itibston Pippin, Christ¬ 
mas Pearmain, King of Tomkins County, 
Rival, Barnack Beauty (very fine in 
colour), Adams’ Pearmain, Lamb Abbey 
Pearmain, Winter Peach, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, and Reinnette du Canada were 
among the best. It would be difficult to 
conceive anything finer than these were 
throughout, the colour in some kinds being 
remarkable. A gold medal was awarded. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
received a silver Knightian medal for an 
unique gathering of winter salads and 
vegetables. The former included Endive, 
Chicory, and the like, though the greater 
attraction was centred in such things as 
Seakale,Superb Early White Broccoli (dis¬ 
playing perfection of culture, colour, and 
good form), New Year Savoy (quite a model 
sort), A1 Kale, Brussels Sprouts, and 
Sutton's Hearting Couve. Growing Mush¬ 
rooms were ideal ; indeed, the exhibit was 
of great excellence throughout, and dis¬ 
played with much skill. Messrs. Seabrook 
and Sons. Chelmsford, had a nice collec¬ 
tion of Apples, many of the dishes being 
extremely line. The collection of Carrots 
exhibited by Mrs. E. H. Denison. Little 
Gaddesden (gardener, Mr. A. G. Gentle), 
was almost perfect examples, so clean of 
skin and good were they. The best 
examples were Carter’s Red Elephant. 
Long Surrey, Summer Favourite, and 
Scarlet Perfection. Mr. W. E. Sands*, 
Hillsborough, Co. Down, had a rather ex¬ 
tensive collection of seed Potatoes, Irish 
grown, which, as “seed,” and for those 
who prefer uncut tubers in particular, 
would be accounted too large generally. 
There were some five dozen baskets or 
dishes, and the entire lot was in perfect 
condition. 

A complete list of the awards and medals 
will be found in our next issue. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. —In one sense history 
rei»eats itself in gardening as in other 
matters, and it is wise at the beginning of 
the year to look back as well as forward 
to gather all the lessons which the march of 
events is capable of teaching. Gardening is 
always capable of improvement, but in my 
opinion it is not wise to rush things too 
fast. I am old enough to remember many 
changes in garden design, but the best anil 
most interesting gardens now have been 
built up slowly, and show the work of more 
than one mind. Trees are slow of growth, 
and a garden without trees, shrubs, and 
hardy plants does not satisfy. I remember 
the change which commenced in the middle 
of the last century, or a little earlier, when 
we grubbed up the borders of hardy plants 
to make ribbon borders. That gave an im¬ 
petus to gardening of a kind, which 
brought in a rush of tender things and a 


demand for more glass, and added im¬ 
mensely to the gardener's work. All our 
new Roses came from France then. Now, 
many of our new Roses are of English 
raising, and the world is laid under con¬ 
tribution for new plants of all kinds. 
There is room for more thought, more 
study, and more earnest Work. At the pre¬ 
sent time there are arrears to fetch up in 
planting. New alpine gardens are spring¬ 
ing lip in quiet places in the country, and 
there is no work which demands more 
thouglit and more care. 

Fruit- garden.—Fruit trees and fruiting 
plants* which are well grown, nourished, 
and cared for, are less liable to insect i>est.s 
and fungus troubles, which proves that 
good work pays best. Bad drainage, com¬ 
bined with deep planting, generally brings 
trouble in the shape of canker and other 
evils. Careless pruning is also an evil, 
especially when too much pruning is done. 
That brings on a rush of soft young shoots 
which send down the roots to supply the 
moisture needed to make good the waste 
which a disorganised condition of things 
creates. The introduction of the dwarfing 
stock has been of advantage to hasten 
fruit bearing, but if we want permanency 
we must use either the Crab or the free 
stock, only in the latter ease we must wait 
for the crop. The various forms of train¬ 
ing have been useful. The Falmette 

THE KINClEE TALKS ABOUT ASTERS^ 

. No. 2 . 

Tjonk at this flower It 
may be taken as typical of 
the Aster of to-day. Com¬ 
pare it with the original 
wild species beside it. 

One could scarcely believe 
that the full double flower 
is derived from the scraggy 
single form, if history did 
not record the fact. How 
has it come about? Quite 
simply. 

Onco upon a time 

(but this is not a fairy 
tale), somewhere about 
200 years ago, the original 
wild Aster—which bota¬ 
nists call Callistephus 
(■hinensis—was introduced into this country from China. It 
was a straggly plant, with poor, untidy-looking single flowers, 
yet with some claim to elegance, and doubtless it was grown 
as a novelty. One day a lynx-eyed gardener or seed-grower 
found a btomn with one or two more petals than its fellows. 
" Hello !" quoth he, “ here is something new. I'll save seed 
of this.'' And straightway he carefully potted it up. ami 
carried it away to where the pollen from the ordinary flowers 
could not reach It, either through the agency of the wind or 
insect*. With a soft brush he gently dusted the receptive 
stigmas with the yellow powder (pollen) from the anthers, 
covered the plant over with line gauze or muslin, and waited 
for the seeds to ripen. 

Probably you have noticed that the flower of 

the Aster, as commonly recognised, is not a simple blossom 
like the Buttercup, but is composed of a large number of 
tiny flowerets collected together in u dense head. Each tiny 
floweret produces but a single s*-cd. The Sunflower is 
another instance. Because of this composite character. 
Asters. Sunflowers, Dahlias, etc., are classed together in one 
great family, which is named "Composite." 

From this one flower the gardener might save, 
perhaps, a dozen seeds These would be bowii the following 
spring, and of the half-score or so plants which grew, pro¬ 
bably there would be one or two which produced flowers 
with two or three more petalB than the parent flower of the 
previous year. These the gardener would cross fertilise, 
taking pollen from one flower and dusting it on to the 
BLigmas—the seed producers—of another bloom. In this 
way the seed would inherit a double tendency towards the 
production of an extra number of petals. 

This process would be repeated year after 
year. Someyears there would be practically nothing but 
single flowers, and the gardener, in despair, might think 
that all his labour had been thrown away. But the next 
year a greater advance than usual would be visible, and in 
course of time the perfectly double flower would appear. It 
might appear with startling suddenness one year, and dis¬ 
appear ns quickly the next. That would be because it was 
not “fixed." 

Fixing. In those days, was a matter of 
guesswork, time, and patience. Mendelian laws 
were undreamt of. Simply by saving peed only from the moit 

| double flowers, y<ar after year, generation after generatirn, 
was the perfect double Aster produced as we knowit to day. 

When the form was perfected, the colour bad 
to be improved. This was done on similar lines. Several 
flowers in a Iwd would produce flowers of a brighter red 
than usual. These would be cross-fertilised, and the seed¬ 
lings carefully watched for further improvement. This work 
of improving colour might even go hand in hand with the 
perfecting of shape or length of petal. Eventually the 
handsome Comet, Victoria, Ostrich Plume and other rare - 
lies were produced. The entire range of form and colour. 
ro well known amongst Asters to-day, has been product d 
from a comparatively insignificant single flower of a washy 
colour, simply by selection and cross-fertilisation such us 
has been described. How the high stale of perfection is 
maintained is another interesting story. 

Asters are now indispensable garden 
flowers. They are admirably illustrated in Bees’ New 
Catalogue of Guarantested Seeds, which offers ail 
i he best varieties at 60 seeds Id.. 250 seeds 3d., 600 seeds 
fid Write for the Catalogue to-day. NOW. LEST 
YOU FORGET. It will help you to secure 
a brighter garden at less than the usual 
cost. 

BEES, Ltd , 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. 
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Yerricr. whieli may be termed an extension 
of tlie horizontal, or a eoiubination of the 
horizontal and the vertical, has been useful 
when well carried out. Avoid tight 
ligatures and give the branches room to 
grow ; in fact the last sentence—room to 
grow—means a great deal, and leads us to 
give more attention to what Is termed the i 
survival of the best and fittest. 

Vegetable garden.— Christmas over, we 
look forward to improved weather to 
enable us to work on the land to more 
advantage, ns I do not wish at this season 
to crop the early borders when the lund is 
wet and sticky. There has scarcely been 
enough frost to harden the surface to move 
the manure in a cleanly, satisfactory way. 
It will he an advantage to make a new 
plan of the cropping of the garden, and a 
bundle of rough labels to mark the sites of 
the crops. When the land is marked out 
for each crop, special attention should be 
given to the early plots for Potatoes and 
mi her tilings. Attention also is being given 
to the land for Onions, and if possible a 
sowing should Ire shortly made in boxes in 
heat of such kinds as Alisa Craig or 
Cnrter's Record for transplanting early in 
April when hardened off. Warm borders 
in front of forcing-houses may be used for 
early Potatoes, Horn Carrots, Radishes, 
Cauliflowers, and Lettuces. I linve found 
the advantage of covering these early 
borders with nazel-rods and frigi-domo 
or canvas on cold nights, removing the 
coverings in the morning. Old gardeners 
often find the advantage of sheltering the 
ea riy crop with long litter, drawing it aside 
wlien the sun shines to warm the surface. 
The seed orders may be made out and sent 
in when ready. 


Conservatory. —This season, so far ns I 
have seen, there has been plenty of Chrys¬ 
anthemums for Christmas and the Now 
Year. This is the time for putting in 
cuttings. There is a constant stream of 
new varieties always coming, and all that 
wish to exhibit and keep in the front rank 
must buy a few of the newest varieties, 
and even those who only want flowers and 
plants for decoration will find it an 
advantage to obtain a change of stock 
sometimes, ns Chrysanthemums may show 
a tendency to deteriorate if they remain 
under the same conditions. Occasionally 
there may be a scarcity of cuttings, and 
one is tempted to take inferior cuttings, 
anil stamina in the stock always tells. 
With a little forcing early Azaleas are 
bursting into blossom, and the flowers last 
well at this season when not unduly 
pushed. There will be plenty of bulbs in 
flower now, and Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Freeslas make delightful 
groups. Cinerarias and Frimulas, when 
well grown, are good also. Groups of 
retarded Lilies and Lily of the Valley are 
always appreciated, and though it may 
cost a little more to obtain the bulbs, they 
come witl) less forcing and are generally 
reliable. Though there has been less sun¬ 
shine, the absence of frost has enabled us 
to keep down fires. 

The stove. —A well managed stove is 
a I wavs delightful, as there Is plenty of 
colour of flower and leafage. There is not 
often much room to spare, as there are 
aiwavs cuttings and young plants to rot 
off and help forward. No gardener buys 
anything in the way of stove plants of 
which cuttings can he obtained at home, and 
when expenses have to be cut down it is 
generally tlic garden that suffers, and if 
there is any spare room in a warm-house 
there are French Leans and other veget¬ 
ables and fruits that nre in demand. Some 
of the summer-flowering climbers which 
have been resting in a dry condition at the 
roots mav have what pruning is required. 
If a few Orchids are grown some may want 
the compost renewing. Eneharis Lilies 
may want top-dressing and helping in 
heat. 


Creenhouse (Pelargoniums and Carna¬ 


tions). 

In flower i 


Show Pelargoniums may bj plneed 
ing pots, T|(ey > dp-yo!l i 


rgomums may be 
r^ey*d^re!l ^mtj 




temperature as Carnations if the ventila¬ 
tion is r'glit and the plants in tlie light near 
the glass, ami tlie water-pot in careful 
hands. Cyclamens do well oil shelves or 
stages near tlie glass, and Cinerarias are 
happiest on a cool ash-bed, where tlie 
worms cannot enter. Fuchsias may lie 
pruned into shaiic and repotted. Any old 
plants of Fuchsias not required for speei- 1 
mens may lie kept cool for planting out 
later. Good pyramids or standards are in 
demand for making centres for beds or 
groups on the lawn. There is usually 
some rropagating to do among soft-wooded 
plants in February und March, and as soft 
cuttings strike the best it will be an 
advantage to place the old plants in a tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. to 00 degs. to hasten 
growth. 

Early Peaches. —It has not been nice 
weather for Peaches in bloom, lint a small | 
amount of fire-heat will keep the atmos¬ 
phere in motion, and a little assistance 
about eleven o'clock in the forenoon will 
disturb the pollen, with a little ventila¬ 
tion, and there will be plenty of fruits to 
pull off when the season is a Little more 
advanced. 1 expect the dry places in-the 
borders, if there were any, have been 
moistened with chilled liquid manure. 
The growth is probably not forward 
enough to commence disbudding, but as 
soon as a selection of the best shoots to 
leave is possible, thinning may begin ; but 
it is better to spread the work over several 
weeks to avoid useless checks, as the 
steadier the work proceeds the better. 
One good shoot at the base of each branch 
is an absolute necessity, and one leader, 
the others which are not required may be 
gradually removed. If the water is pure 
and of tlie temperature of tlie house, the 
syringe may he used when the fruits are 
set to remove tlie dead flowers and keep the 
foliage clean. If the borders are per¬ 
mitted to get dry, the check may leave 
an opening for red-spider, and if the 
atmosphere carries too much moisture the 
mildew may be introduced. Of course, 
careful management will keep these evils 
away. 

Strawberry forcing. — Where many 
Strawberries are grown under glass shelves 
will he fixed in every house where there 
is room, and plants well established in 
pots will be introduced from time to time 
as required. The forcer generally relies 
upon Royal Sovereign. Vieomtes.se II. de 
Thury is reliable, and if British Queen can 
be grown it will take a good deal of heat¬ 
ing. I like this, as it travels and keeps 
well. E. Hoiiuay. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary. 

January 20th .—With the New Year the 
new seed lists come in, and new plans for 
the future must be made, both in the 
vegetable and flower gardens. The warm t 
borders have been prepared for cropping, ! 
hut the soil is damp and sticky, and out¬ 
door sowing must he delayed. Onions have I 
been sown in boxes for transplanting when 
hardened off in March or April. 

January 71st .—A further spraying has 
been given to fruit-trees and bushes. 
Sulphur and lime have been used over 
Currants and Gooseberries. Several 
Apple-trees infested with American blight 
have been dressed with a strong solution 
of Glshurst compound. That will make 
short work of these insects on the i 
branches, but there are others on the roots | 
that will he dealt with when they move in 
the spring. 

January 22nd .—The Peaches and Apri¬ 
cots On south or east wails outside are 
being pruned, and will he washed and 
trained when tlie pruning is finished. In 
training, room is left for the branches to 
grow, and the young shoots will be trained 
out straight 5 inches or (1 inches apart, 
and a wood-bud left at tlie end of every 
branch to continue the work. The roller 


is being used in suitable weather on lawns 
and walks. 

January 23rd .—Early Peas have been 
sown in 5-inch pots, and Longpod Beans 
in boxes for transplanting when the 
weather and soil are in suitable condition. 
Top-dressed .Strawberry-beds with old hot¬ 
bed manure mixed with a little sool. The 
soot will make the slugs uncomfortable. 
Every suitable opportunity has been taken 
for manuring certain plots to moot the 
wants of the crops. 

January 3jth .—The ground for Onions 
has been bastard trenched and manured, 
and will lie left rough to let In the frost 
when it comes. .Succession'll hotbeds nre 
being made for various crops, including 
Potatoes, Carrots, and Lettuces. Most of 
the pruning has been done, except Figs 
on walls and Nuts in the orchard that will 
be left a little longer. 

January 20th .—Stirred the surface soil 
among Cabbages and Spinach. Made 
trenches close to south walls for early 
Pens and Cauliflowers. Sowed Tomato 
seeds close to glass in boxes in warm- 
house. A temperature of (ill degs. will he 
necessary now. Cucumbers in warm- 
house are gone through every week to stop 
and thin young shoots. Only chilled 
water Is used to this house now. 



NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS. 

A benevolent old lady, driving out one 
bitter winter’s day, was struck with pity 
for some poor, half-starved children 
huddled together on a doorstep. “As soon 
as I get back,” she said, “ I will send them 
some food and warm clothing.” 

Hut when she had made herself comfort¬ 
able beside a roaring tire she forgot all 
about it. 

In the full glory of summer, when filled 
with admiration for other people's gardens, 
how often one forms all sorts of resolves of 
what one will do in the autumn—the seeds, 
plants, and shrubs one will get. 

And how apt one is to forget all about 
one’s garden when the winter sets in. 

A little thought devoted to your garden 
now will be amply repaid in the long, bright 
days of summer. 

The thing is to plant the right seeds. And 
appearance affords to the amateur no guide 
as to what the seeds are like. Bad seeds 
look to tlie casual observer much the same 
as good. Often by spending a few shillings 
more one secures a whole summer's return, 
whereas by saving those few shillings, dis¬ 
appointment follows ui)on disappointment. 

Before buying your seeds, pay a visit to 
James Carter & Co.'s Headquarters at 
Raynes Park. It will lie a delightful 
experience, and an education. Aon will 
learn something about, the difference be¬ 
tween good seeds and bad. You will hear 
the fascinating story of how Carter’s Seeds 
are TESTED. It may have meant nothing 
more than a word to you before. It will 
be realised as an absolute insurance in 
your seeds after you have seen tlie wonder¬ 
ful Testing instruments and tbe extensive 
trial grounds. 

Possibly your annual seed mid bulb ex¬ 
penditure is comparatively trifling. Never¬ 
theless. it is just as important that you 
SHOULD GET the best out of your modest 
garden as it is for those whose seed bills 
run into hundreds to get tlie host out of 
theirs. And whether your account reaches 
a thousand or barely a pound, your patron¬ 
age is equally welcomed and as courteously 
received. _ _ 

JAMES CARTER & CO., 

Seedsmen to H.M. the King, 

BAYNES PARK, LONDON, 8.W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PI. ANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Grevillea robusta losing its leaves M. B.). 
—The plant of which you send leaves is not a 
Fern, but the above. In some districts it is 
called a Fern owing to the resemblance of its 
leaves to Fern fronds. It is not at all unusual 
for the leaves of this plant to fall off. as yours 
have done, more especially when the plant is 
gotting old. It requires ordinary greenhouse 
treatment, and in winter the temperature 
should never fall below 45 degs. Thorough 
drainage and careful watering are very im¬ 
portant. more especially in the younger stages. 
In the London parks it is used as a dot plant 
with such plants as Tufted Pansies for a 
groundwork. 

Aspidistra in bad health (P. IF.).— Your 
plant evidently requires repotting, which you 
will have to defer until the end of March or 
early in April. Leaves that turn yellow most 
frequently continue to do this, ana in the end 
die off. particularly if the start is from the 
point of the leaf. You do not say how long 
the plants have been in the present pots and 
soil. Perhaps you have been keeping the 
plants too wet. which would cause the failure. 
When you do pot. give plenty of drainage and 
Hoil not overloaded with manure, and pot 
firmly. The Aspidistra is quite content in a 
dark corner, a fact that renders it doubly 
valuable for rooms. Soot is best given to 
plants that are in good health, which yours, 
evidently, are not. 

Chrysanthemums a selection of exhibition 
varieties /J. Mason ).—The varieties mentioned 
in the list sent to ns for our opinion are 
mostly well-known exhibition sorts, and several 
of them are quite up-to-date. For exhibition 
we can recommend the following varieties:— 
Mrs. Gilbert Drabble, white; William Turner, 
also a white, and one of the best of recent in¬ 
troductions; Countess of Gennard. rich tawny- 
yellow, an enormous flower; Mrs. Henry Poulton, j 
a creamy-white, with long, twisting florets; 
Francis Jolliffe, a large creamy-yellow flower, 
of drooping form; Mrs. R. A. Witby. a large, 
massive flower, having broad, drooping florets, 
colour reddish terra-cotta; Henry Poulton. a 
deep-crimson sort, with old gold reverse to the 
narrow florets; Ernest G. Mocatta, a pretty 
yellow sport from Edith Jameson, a refined 
flower; Fred Green, a rich velvety-purple 
flower, with reflexing florets; Alice Lemon, 
largo, mauve-pink, of easy culture; and 
Captain Milford, large drooping flower of a 
rosy-purple colour. The others are less suit¬ 


able, except, perhaps. Mrs. J. Ilygate. a magni¬ 
ficent white incurved. With this exception, all 
the others are Japanese. 

Chrysanthemums - six large - flowered 
singles of evon form (R. Hillen).—'We have 
looked up the note to which you refer, and 
j from the question you put, we understand you 
! want a selection of six varieties of large- 
flowered single Chrysanthemums of rounded, 
even form for exhibition. Quite recently we 
met with one of the most beautiful vases of 
single Chrysanthemums we have ever seen, at 
1 the Crystal Palace November Show of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society. Iu this 
winning vase there was a capital representa- 
[ tion of these more formal singles of good, 
even form, in association with other pleasing 
singles. The varieties that are likely to suit , 
you are the following:—Mensa, a pure white 
of fine form; Mrs. Loo Thomson, a primrose 
sport from Mensa. and identical with that I 
variety in every respect but colour; Charles ; 
Kingsley, rich buttercup-yellow; Charles 
Dickens, a rich orange-yellow; Koupell Beauty, 
a large-flowered wine-red coloured flower of 
fine form; and Pictor, pale blush-pink. 

VEGETABLES. 

Making a Mushroom-bed <T. W. IT.).—Pro¬ 
cure sufficient fresh manure from a stable to 
make a bed of the required size. Place it in a 
shed or other dry place, and shake it out two 
I or three times at intervals of a few days. 

When about half dry mix with it a fifth or 
i sixth part of good fresh loamy soil, and make 
up the bed at once. This may be 18 inches or 
! 20 inches deep at the back, sloping down to 
! 10 inches or 12 inches in front. Beat the 
material well together as it is put on. When 
the heat falls to 85 degs. or 90 degs., spawn the 
bed, putting small pieceB of spawn, li inches 
or 2 inches square, all over the surface, 2 inches 
deep and 6 inches or 8 inches apart. Cover 
them in and make all firm. Then spread 
li inches of nice, fresh loamy soil, in a rather 
moist condition, all over the bed, and pat and 
smooth it down evenly with a wet spade. Let 
the surface dry for a day or two. and then 
spread 6 inches of dry hay all over, to be in¬ 
creased to 1 foot or so in cold weather. Should 
the fungi not commence to appear in six or 
eight weeks’ time, remove the hay and sprinkle 
the bed lightly. The temperature should range 
about 55 aegs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Marguerite Daisy-fly (Miss ITai/). Your 
plants have been attacked by the grubs of this, 
which eat between the upper and the lower 
cuticles of the leaves. You cannot kill them, 
simply because it is impossible to reach them 
without killing the leaves as well. The only 


remedy is to pick oft the leaves as soon as you 
notice the grubs and continue to do bo. burn¬ 
ing them at once. If you persistently de¬ 
stroy the grubs so that none can develop you 
will soon get rid of them and have clean 
foliage. _ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

L. E. Fagan.— Yes, the Quercus Ilex varies 
very much, and there are weeping forms. 2. 
Pear Belle Julie is a dessert Pear, its season 
being early November. 3. No; many other of 

the Poplars throw up suckers.- Mrs. A. Lane. 

— 1. You will find the illustration and a de¬ 
scription of the Tomato, as also the raiser s 
name, in our issue of December 7th. 1912. 2. 

Any Chrysanthemum specialist can supply or 
procure for you the Chrysanthemums you 

refer to.- R. T. C.—Kindly say to what 

Clematis you are referring. If you mean C. 
indivisa, then any nurseryman who deals in 

greenhouse plantH can supply this. - B. T. 

Bainbridge. Wo find the best way is to pur¬ 
chase the labels unpainted, and paint them at 
home, using the best white lead paint, rubbing 

it on with a soft piece of cloth.- Onions. —l.The 

hole in the Violet flower is probably due to the 
attack of some insect. 2. Without some further 
information as to your treatment of the 
Sibthorpia. it is extremely difficult to assign 
any reason for its failing. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of fruits.- R. S.—l. Seek no Further, 
of the West Country orchards; 2, Winter Straw¬ 
berry; 3, Wheeler's Russet: 4. Is. we thiuk. 
Ronald's Gooseberry Pippin. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Phipps AND IRELAND, Barnham. Sussex.— 
Alpines, Rock Plants, Hardu Perennials, Com¬ 
posts. and Positions for Alpine Plants; All¬ 
proof Labels; How to Make, Plant, and Keep 
a Rockery 

J. R. BOX, Croydon.— Annual Garden Guide. 

EDMONDSON BROS., Dublin.— Catalogue of 
Seeds for 1913. 

WEBD AND SONS. Stourbridge.— Catalogue of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 

G. F. LETTS, Hadleigh, Suffolk.— Seed List for 
1913. __ 

Books received. " Small Gardens for Bmall 
Folks. ’ by Edith Loring Fullerton. Phila¬ 
delphia. W. Atlee Burpee and Co.-” Insecti¬ 

cides. Fungicides, and Weed Killers.” Trans¬ 
lated from the French of E. Bourcart. D.8c. 
Scott, Greenwood, and Son, 2, Broadwuy, Lud- 
gate, London, E C. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A note from Herts.— Yellow Crocuses are 
fully out ou sheltered border, mid Snow¬ 
drops were in bloom before Christmas. 
Polyanthuses are in bloom in quantity.—H. 
Jones, New Burnet. Hertz. 

Daphne Dauphini. —This, though one can¬ 
not call it a novelty, is a great gain, and 
l have only known it of late. Will some¬ 
body tell me who raised it? It is a hybrid, 
an evergreen, and is quite hardy in Sussex. 
It has the fragrance of the old Indian 
IHiphne. It is free in growth in poor soil. 
—\Y., Sussex. 

A fine Hydrangea.—I enclose a photo¬ 
graph of a Hydrangea growing in a 
private garden at hlortehoe last summer. 
It was TO feet in circumference, and was 
calculated to have 1,500 blooms.—H. I). M. 

(With this note comes a photograph very- 
strong and good in colour, liut too much 
reduced to give n fair idea of the great 
bush.—E d.] 

Dlanthus arenarius.— I am glad to see 
that Mr. Reginald Malby speaks so favour¬ 
ably of this little Pink, and to find that it 
grows so well in his garden. He says that 
the seed is not always trustworthy. I Ibid 
that the seeds of this species germinate 
very freely. 1 have had seeds from several 
sources, and have found them germinate 
freely. LI. arenarius is very pretty ill the 
moraine or on tlie drier parts of the rock 
garden.—S. Arnott. 

Hepatica in bloom. —The other day I 
noticed a pink Hepatica in bloom, having 
four to six blooms oil, in a garden in Grns- 
ruerc. I have seen February and March 
given for time of flowering. Is it unusual 
for it to bloom so early? Perhaps the 
weather has helped it on, although wo are 
up north, and things are much later here, 
ns a rule, than in the southern counties liy- 
two or three weeks.—B. X., West View, 
Grasmere. 


Caltha polypetala.— This splendid plant 
conies in the middle of January, and it 
would lie hard to over rate its value. It 
is sad that such a glorious thing should 
have lieen so long unknown to us, and it 
makes us hojie ttiat there arc other line 
things about the bogs of the world that we 
have not vet got. To make good use of this 
should be' one of the most essential things 
for the hardy-plant gardener. Water 
gardens and bog gardens would be just the 


places for it. 

Primula farinosa alba. — This scarce- 
variety of the Bird's-eye Primrose is a 
pretty plant, which has long been known, 
hiving indeed, been mentioned by Parkin- 
son • but it has beeasrery difficult to ob¬ 
tain'a really whit^vaij^r, 


plants sold being tinged with the hue of 
the typical 1*. farinosa. Mrs. Saunders, of 
YVennlngton Hall, was fortunate enough 
to find a quantity of it in one of the 
meadows of Weimington estate, and I saw 
plants of this in her garden growing well. 
—S. Arnott. 

Wild plants in flower in Essex.— It may 

interest your readers to know that 1 
picked this afternoon the following wild j 
flowers: Lessor Celandine, Buttercup.; 
Pink Campion, Wild Chervil. White Dead 
Nettle, Dog’s Mercury, Iirooklime. Speed-1 
well, Garlic, and Ohickweed. All were ; 
growing in a roadside hedge. Yesterday it ! 
snowed all day, with a biting east. wind. 
—Barbara Cooper, Rectory House, Wick¬ 
ham Bishops, Essex, January 12th, 1913. 

Rose-beds and winter manuring.— In a 
recent issue, “T.’s” note was very sug- j 
gestive of the evils attending the use of : 
manure in winter. Nothing could l>e more j 
to the point. I quite agree with his state¬ 
ments, and could give some illustrations of I 
the evils attending the system, especially j 
on heavy clay soils. Where the soil is light 
and sandy there is no advantage, as most \ 
of the food is washed out of the manure 
before the roots can take it up.—J. O. 

Iris histrioides. —I have u splendid clump 
of this beautiful little Iris in full bloom. I 
think it is somewhat early this year, but, 
nevertheless, quite as welcome, if not more 
so. I think its worst fault is the shy way 
in which it makes offsets. Deep, sandy ! 
loam, with a good top-dressing of leaf-soil I 
every autumn, seems to suit this Iris. I 
bought some new bulbs last year which ! 
behaved in a very erratic manner. They , 
were planted in September and flowered I 
in November, but the flowers were very 
I>oor in size and colour.— F. Bradbhook, 
Mangrove, Hertford, January lJ/th , 1913. 

The hardy Orange (.Egle sepiaria).—This 
plant, still frequently known as Citrus 
trifoliata, is mentioned under the heading 
of “ Short Keplies ” in our issue of January 
lltli. It would be of value to many to 
know how far it is hardy in this country, 
and where it fruits satisfactorily. It is to 
be met with, I know, in some Scottish 
gardens in mild districts, but its fruiting 
does not appear to be common there, and 
I am of opinion that it is not of much 
account as a fruiting plant in the north. 
Perhaps some of your many readers 
interested in such questions, and who grow 
this hardy Orange, may give us some infor¬ 
mation.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Early Snowdrops In Scotland.— For a 
considerable time it was feared that Snow¬ 
drops were to be much later than usual, 
hut those fears were groundless. The first 
blooms—quite worthy of bunching—were 
observed on December 24th, while ou the j 


.’list picking was general. Now, January 
7th, any quantity of blooms may be had ; 
and, despite the incessant rains, they are 
clean and pure. These are grown in Grass 
which is never mown, and upon which 
fallen leaves are permitted to lie, and, 
generally speaking, they are the earliest 
of all the Snowdrop in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Within fifty yards of these bulbs, 
in a shrubbery with a northern exposure, 
it will be at least a fortnight yet before 
Snowdrops will be picked.— Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

Pear President Barabe.— On page 22 of 
Gardening Illustrated, January 11th, 
“A. W.” recommends President Barabe as 
being extra good. I quite agree. It is 
quite one of the best-flavoured Pears in 
cultivation. In a cold district like Norfolk 
it requires a wall, and is better on a south 
one than on any other aspect. It will not 
thrive on the Quince, hut requires to be 
double grafted to grow freely. It makes a 
poor growth on the Quince. 1 had, in 
December, fruits that each weighed 7 oz. to 
l) oz. It came in unusually early. Christ¬ 
mas and the New Year, and well on into 
January, are its season here—W. Allan, 
Gunton Park Gardens, Norwich. 

The Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus raec- 
mosus).—This evergreen does not appear 
to hold such a prominent place in gardens 
as it deserves, neither is it as well known 
as it should be. For cutting during the 
winter, I know nothing to equal it. It 
reaches, witli me, to a height of 4 feet, anil 
is quite happy under trees, in that position 
forming quite large clumps. The sprays 
when cut are light and graceful, making 
it an ideal plant for decoration at all 
seasons of the year, and lasting in a fresh 
condition for several weeks when out. 
In good ground it grows rapidly, throwing 
up shoots all round the plant, after the 
maimer of some Bamboos. I do not re¬ 
collect having seen it in any of the 
nurseries I have visited, but anyone in 
search of a first-class evergreen for indoor 
decoration would do well to procure this 
excellent though much neglected shrub.— 
E. Markham, Sussex. 

Injury to shrubs.— A considerable num¬ 
ber of shrubs have suffered considerably 
through a sharp and sudden frost we ex¬ 
perienced here in December, after a long 
spell of wet weather. Snow fell and lay on 
the ground, and this protected the smaller 
shrubs and many other plants. Even 
Agnpanthus umbellatus remained green 
after the frost had gone, due to the protec¬ 
tion of the snow—as also did the annual 
Eschseholtzias. On the other hand, such 
shrubs as Olearia stellulata have been 
much injured, and will probably have to 
spring from near the base. Erica yaga ns 
nnd E australis have also suffered much 
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in their upper branches, although quite 
fresh under the snow line. A considerable 
number of other shrubs are in much the 
same position. We had at the time 28 dogs, 
and 30 degs. of frost, this being unusually 
severe in tills district.—fcL Ahkott, Dum¬ 
fries. 

Coronilla glauoa. —While this is looked 
upon as an outdoor slmib in particularly 
favoured parts of the country, it is in most 
districts regarded ns a subject for the 
greenhouse. In this structure it forms a 
very pleasing feature, the pretty leaves 
being quite Rue-like in their glaucescence, 
while the clear yellow flowers are freely 
borne during the late autumn and winter 
months. This Coronilla is a native of the 
south of Europe, and was at one time more 
generally grown than it is now. Years ago I 
it was by no means uncommon in Covent 
Garden Market, but since Cytisus rnce- 
mosus lias become so popular the Coronilla 
has been to a great extent dropiied. it will 
thrive in the ordinary mixture of loam, ' 
peat, and sand, and is not at all difficult \ 
to strike from cuttings of the young shoots 
taken during the growing season.— j 
K. B. W. 

The effects of a snowstorm.— A snow¬ 
storm, unequalled in severity for the past i 
twenty years, swept over the south of Scot- I 
land during the late hours of the lltli and 
the early hours of the 12th January. Much j 
damage has been caused to fruit-trees, | 
Damsons being almost ruined in some 1 
cases, while Apples and Pears, owing to j 
the weight of snow which lodged upon ' 
them, have been deprived of many 
branches. Gooseberries have also suffered 
to a considerable extent, but the injury to | 
Currants is not so apparent. It is to l>e i 
feared that many valuable shrubs, if not 
entirely killed, will lie badly mutilated, . 
among which may be enumerated Azaleas. | 
Rhododendrons, Burberries, Cotoneasters, 
and Aucubns. Unfortunately, the hulk of 
the snow fell between 11 p.m. and 4 a.in., 
and although Sunday work was un¬ 
grudgingly given by all hands, the damage \ 
done during the hours of darkness cannot 
yet be fully estimated.— Kirkcudbright. 

Apple Ard Cairn Russet.— Mr. Walter 
Smyth, Hollywood, Co. Down, in a recent 
issue of Gardening Illustrated, inquires 
for Apples of good flavour. I would 
strongly advise him to try Ard Cairn 
Russet. it is a late Apple and follows 
Cox’s Orange in order of ripening. It is of 
excellent flavour, and coming into use 
after the other well-known iirst-rate Apple, 
Cox’s, makes it doubly valuable. I And it 
fruits very freely on the Paradise stock, 
but does not come into bearing so quickly 
on the free stock. When well known I pre¬ 
dict a great future for it. It will he grown 
by everyone who appreciates a really good, 
highly-flavoured Apple. Sample sent; for 
you to try. — Wm. Allan, Gunion Dark 
Ga rdens. 

IThi.v very interesting Apple is beautiful 
in colour and has a curious, tainted, closed 
eye. The flesh is rich in flavour indeed, 
and for those who like a good Russet Apple 
it is well worth growing. Ard Cairn 
Russet is of Irish origin.— Ed.] 

Hibiscuses in Edinburgh.— 'Hie tropical 
Hibiscuses appear to he coming into favour 
again, in a good many gardens, however, 
they were always prized, and it is a 
pleasure to see their glowing flowers on the 
rafters of large houses. In the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, I noted the 
other day some good Hibiscuses on the 
rafters of the tropical fernery, where they 
looked very well associated with the Ferns. 
Doth the single and the double-flowered 
kinds were represented, and though having 
a decided preference for the single 
varieties. I cannot deny that the double 
ones are also very ornamental, and are pre¬ 
ferred by many. It is a pity that some of 
the older and finer of the hybrids do not 
seem to have been retained. There was 
recently, and probably is still, a nice col¬ 
lection of these hybrid Hibiscuses in the 
houses at Hopetoun, where Mr. T. Hay 
grew them well, /TTI^se nlantsafe usually 
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spoken of as hybrids of II. rosa-sinensis, 
but. I do not suppose there is any authority 
for calling them this, and that they are 
merely varieties Brilliantissus and ful- 
gidus always appeal to me as the best of 
the crimson Hibiscuses.—S. M. D. 

Pear Blickling.—This Bear, now in 
season, thrives best here on a south wall, 
mid should be double grafted to have it 
grow freely. I am sending you some 
sample fruits to try the quality, although 
I do not consider them quite so good us j 
usual, the cold, sunless, and wet August 
being probably the cause. A loss of sun- j 
shine and warmth in that month does, 
make a decided difference in the flavour I 
of all fruits.— Wm. Allan, Guuton Dark ' 
Gardens. 

[This is a good Pear, of above the 
medium size, and extremely good flavour. 
The tree evidently is of a robust, constitu¬ 
tion. It Inrirs a good name—Blickling— 1 
which is the name of one of our most 
beautiful country houses and gardens. ; 
where this Pear appears to have been 
found. It is quite pleasant to meet with, 
in January, such a Pear of British origin, 
ns most of our best Pears are of Flemish 
and French origin.— Ed.] 

The Portuguese Heath (Erica lusitnnlca). 
—For several weeks past this Heath lias 
been blooming freely at Kew, being quite I 
eight weeks in advance of its usual season, | 
for, although a number of flowers lie 
quently open during the winter months, it 
is generally mid-March before it is in such ( 
good condition as at present -mid-January. 
In the south-west counties of England it 
is often represented by very large bushes. 1 
and is known under Findley’s name of E. I 
eodonodes. About London it does not 
grow so large, probably by reason of the 
plants being liable to injury when a severe 
f ros t occu rs. The Kew pin n I s a re u j>\va rd s 
of 4 feet high, with a considerable spread, 
and they are about ton years old from the 
time the cuttings were inserted. Not the 
least pleasing feature of E. lusitanica is 
found in the plumose branches of bright- 
green leaves, which are pretty the year 
| round. In winter or spring, however, they 
| are doubly beautiful by reason of the con¬ 
trast. between the foliage and the white 
flowers. The species is a native of Spain 
! and Portugal, therefore it may be inferred 
j that it is unwise to plant it where severe 
I cold is experienced.—D. 

A note from Devon. In a London daily, 
during the past ten days, reference has 
I been made to the number—three dozen or 
j no— plants blooming in the open garden in 
Kent, Surrey, and other counties; hut 
I genial Devonshire is in the running. The 
j sweetly-scented Genista racemosa Is in full 
bloom at Budleigh Salterton—in fact, it 
I is similar to the Gorse, seldom without 
j more or less flower throughout, the year, 
though usually at its best from March 
onwards. Coronilla glauca, another some¬ 
what tender plant, has been smothered 
with bloom for the past six weeks, and 
| likely to continue, unless somewhat severe 
| frost sets In. Iu a small holding can be 
! seen a Gooseberry-bush in full flower— 

| surely this is unique for the time of year, 
j At Newton Oppleford a large breadth 
of Golden Spur Narcissi was well ad¬ 
vanced on New Year’s Day. Nearer the 
sea coast Violets, Primroses, "Wallflowers, 
Stocks, Anemones, Chrysanthemums, etc., 
can be seen in various gardens. In my 
own garden the early double Roman Narcis¬ 
sus is pushing up its flower-stems. It is 
hoped that colder weather will come 
within the next few weeks and retard the 
fruit blossoms, as well ns many of the 
early-flowering shrubs so quickly damaged 
by frost.—J. Mayne, Budleigh Haltnlon. 

Gentianella (Gentiana aeaulis). The 
complaint is very often made by gardeners 
and amateurs that this most beautiful of 
alpines is n shy flowerer. I think the 
reason for this is not. far to seek, and that 
I the remedy is simple. The Gentianella is 
I an alpine, true, but it is not a rock plant— 
that is, its habitat is not a cranny or a 
, pocket in a cliff, but the sward of a 


mountain lawn. Our lowland Grass is too 
| rank and lush for it, though 1 should not 
despair of naturalising it on the close turf 
of a seaboard. My experience with it as a 
border plant is that in ordinary loamy 
I garden soil it grows too strong. For tlie 
first two, or iierhaps three, seasons it 
flowers bravely. By the end of the third 
season each tuft will have spread into a 
mat so dense ns to consist of hundreds of 
little crowns, each too weakly to form a 
flower-bud. The remedy is to take it up, 
tear the mat asunder, and plant each 
morsel that lias a Hit of fibrous root in 
fresh soil, gritty, and not too rich. These 
take a season to establish themselves, after 
which they flower profusely until the old 
congestion recurs and the operation has to 
be repeated, February being the best month 
for it. Delay it till after Easter and you 
will lose half the plant lets through 
drought. I should add that this treatment 
has proved entirely satisfactory in a humid 
western atmosphere and a cool, loamy soil. 
-Herbert Maxwell. Monnith. 

Lilium myriophyllum and L. Sargent®. - 
There lias been so much written in refer¬ 
ence to Lilium myriophyllum during tlw 
last year or two tint I fear I cannot add 
much, except to agree with nil that has 
been said as to the beauty and reliability 
of this Chinese siieeies. it is a lovely 
Lily for cool greenhouse treatment. It 
certainly, like Lilium llenryi, possesses a 
good constitution, and produces plenty of 
Need, which germinates freely. L. Sar- 
genta*. previously known ns Browni leu- 
canthum, is a fine, vigorous form of 
Browni, varied in character, and some of 
the forms are most beautiful. The brown 
colouring on the exterior of the flowers 
goes right through, and makes a rosy edge 
on the inside of the petals. We thought 
last autumn, when making up our cata- 
! logue, that Sargent® was different from 
Browni leucanthum, owing to what had 
been supplied to us under these two names 
j showing such great difference in the shape 
I and colouring of the flowers, but further 
correspondence with Mr. Wilson elicited 
the fact, that it was a very variable Lily, 

I so that in the future we shall list as Sar¬ 
gent®. It. is a curious fact that Infill the 
Lilies distributed during the last few 
years ns Lilium myriophyllum and Itrowni 
leucanthum have no right to these names. 
What we now have as L. mvriopliyllum is 
different from what was christened and 
sent over ns that, and what we have as 
Browni leucanthum is certainly different 
from tlie Browni leucanthum of Henry, 
hence the rochri.stoning of Sargent ®.— 
Robt. W. Wallace, Coir hefiler. 

Dlpelta ventricosa.— Amongst the many 
new shrubs which have been received from 
Filina within the past few years, this is 
likely to become one of the most popular 
for general planting, for it. is of vigorous 
| growth, blooms freely, and the flowers are 
large and brightly coloured. The genus 
I)ii>eltu is closely allied to Diervilli 
(Weigela),- and there is considerable 
resemblance between the flowers of the 
1 two genera, hut examination reveals a pair 
I of rounded bracts beneath each flower of 
Dipelta which are absent from Diervilla. 
A native shrub may be 7 feet or 8 feet high 
and as far through, the branches being 
I clothed with ovate or lance-shaped leaves, 

I which vary considerably in size, the 
1 larger ones approaching (5 inches in length 
and being 2J inches wide. The flowers 
appear several together from short axillary 
growths during early summer. They are 
| tubular, inch long, red on the outside 
and white or orange within. The genus 
j was originally described by Maximowicz, 
but it was left for Mr. E. II. Wilson to 
introduce this and another species,T). florl- 
bunda, to this country. A figure and 
I description of D. ventricosa occur at t. 8204 
of the “ Botanical Magazine,” Messrs. 

I Veitch having supplied the material for tlie 
I drawing from a plant which flowered in 
their nursery at Cpornbe Wood. From all 
! accounts it htqfiite as amenable to cultiva- 
Jl t| ion a s the ga n 1 en = 1)iervi 1 lj.qs.|—1>. 
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TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 

TIIE WHITE WILLOW IN THE 
GARDEN LANDSCAPE. 

Whkn I first began to plant near water I 
had to deal with the end of a pond which 
hud not been very well made, nor was it in 
my jHower at the time to alter the form. 
Mr. Marnoek, the best landscape gardener 
of the day, was with me, and when I 
showed him the defect he advised me to 
plant some White Willows round. I got a 
bundle of the White Willow from the 
Huntingdon Nurseries, and one or two of 
the Bedford Willow, and ever since the 
trees grew up they have been beautiful to 
look at as they wave in the wind. The 
effect cannot well be shown in black and 


trees. The trunk, too, ascends to a con¬ 
siderable height, and is free of branches 
throughout the greater part of its length, 
the flattened head being made up of com¬ 
paratively few branches clothed with the 
familiar long, stout needles, each pair of 
which are enclosed by a sheath 1 inch or so 
long. 9 he cones are also distinct amongst 
those of other Pines, for they are each 
4 inches to 5 inches long, bright brown in 
colour, of a strictly conical shape, and 
either borne a few together or in dense 
clusters of a dozen or more. The latter 
lieculiarit.v has given rise to the name of 
Cluster Pine, by which the tree is some¬ 
times known. A native of the Mediter¬ 
ranean region, it is grown largely in 
France and other countries for commercial 
purposes. When the stems are tapped a 


the flowers differs from that of the well- 
known kinds, for the blooms of C. 
Duclouxi are rose-coloured. This and 
several other new species were described 
in 1900, with illustrations, in “ Bulletin de 
la Society Dendrologique de France VI.,” 
page 197. It is there described as form¬ 
ing a large tree, with deltoid or cordate 
leaves, and producing inflorescences of 
from six to fifteen or more rose-coloured 
flowers, and to be used ill Cbiua for plant¬ 
ing about pagodas. As it becomes known 
and nurserymen are able to acquire a 
stock of it, there is little doubt that it will 
be as widely grown ns O. bignonioides. 
Unfortunately, it is a very rare tree at 
the present time. From wliat can be seen, 
it grows quite as freely as other species, 
and exhibits about the same degree of 



The White Willow in the garden landscape. 


white. We have a precious possession in 
these White Willows born of our own land, 
free of growth, and even valuable as 
t imber—at least, the makers of cricket bats 
are very- anxious to buy them. The view 
shown is from the garden down the south 
lawn. The plants in the vases are Sedum 
Siobohli, which never falls us. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Maritime Pine (Pinus Pinaster)— 
When grown In the clear atmosphere of 
I he open country, away from the 
smoke and dirt of towns, this is one 
of our most picturesque Pines, for 
the rough baric of a mature tree is of a 
rich reddish-brown colour, which stands 
out conspicuously yrm»ngst that other 
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generous flow of turpentine—one of the 
most profitable assets of the French 
Forestry Departments—takes place. In 
this country it has only been used as a 
decorative tree so far, although some 
people are talking of trying it under forest 
conditions.—D. 

Catalpa Duclouxi.— This is one of several 
new species of Catalpa which have been 
introduced from China within the last few 
1 years, and, according to descriptions of it 
as seen growing under natural conditions, 
it is likely to be quite as beautiful as the 1 
best of the species already in cultivation. 
Young plants possess the handsome more 
; or less heart-shaped leaves which are con¬ 
spicuous in better-known species, whilst 
dried specimens show large flowers and 
good-sized inflorescences. The colour of 


hardiness, therefore it ought to attain its 
full proportions in the South of England. 
—D. 


Crafting-wax.—In a leaflet on grafting 
issued by tlie Board of Agriculture, I find 
that Burgundy pitch, paraffin wax, and 
olive oil, melted together in equal parts, 
are recommended as making a good wax 
for use, bat or cold. Burgundy pitch not 
being obtainable locally, and olive oil 
being e.\'i>ensive, I am trying instead 
Swedish pitch, paraffin wax, and raw lin¬ 
seed oil. The Swedish pitch is sold by all 
ironmongers at 2jd. per lb., and the 
paraffin wax can be obtained from pure 
paraffin wax candles. I see no reason why 
it should ndtiitiiusjMr.m.v well.—W. .1, 
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banned unless the variety may be a valu¬ 
able one, or “ shy ” in the production of 
cuttings. A point often overlooked by 
Chrysanthemum growers is that of taking 


Tunica Saxifraga in paved path at New Place, 
Lingfield. 


cuttings from plants that have yielded the 
largest and best quality blooms during the 
previous season. As a rule, cuttings are 
taken from plants indiscriminately, no 
regard being paid to the character of the 
blooms that were developed on the plants 
during tile previous season. It should be 
a case of the “survival of the fittest.” A 
special mark or label should be attached to 
plants that have doue abnormally well, 
and stock procured only from these, riants 
of exhibition varieties, as a rule, do not 
retain their vigour for more than a few 
years, but their condition would be im¬ 
proved and their original quality main¬ 
tained were growers to select the best 
stocks each successive season. We should 
hear less of deterioration were this system 
practised by growers generally. Never use 
cuttings that are affected with rust and 
other fungoid growths. If there are no 
other cuttings obtainable the growths 
should be syringed wit it a mixture of J oz. 
of sulphide of potassium dissolved in a 
gallon of water, dipping the cuttings into 
water before inserting them.—C. A. II. 

FERNS. 

PROPAGATING FERNS. 

Is some instances division is the only 
means of increasing the stock, and, though 
seedlings usually make the best-furnished 
plants, it may sometimes be desirable even 
with those that may he had from spores. 
Taking Adiautuiu cuneatum as an 
instance, seedlings make the best-furnished 
plants, but where large fronds are required 
for cutting, plants obtained by division 
will be most useful—that is, if those that 
are divided are vigorous and healthy. Old 
pot-bound plants should be avoided, the 
best being those that have just got their 
roots well round the pots. The best time to 
deal with them is iu the early spring, as 
so,,u ns they have made a good start into 
new growth. It m;| .v he necessary to use 
the knife to cot thnmi^h the erotwi, but 
with n 


he divided without using the kuife at all, 
thus saving the best roots. Some of the 
older roots may bo cut away, but it is the 
fresh young roots that start from the base 
of the crowns that require care. 
A. Farleyense, of course, always 
has to be propagated by division. 
Fresh young plants divided into 
two or three and carefully 
treated, will soou re-establish 
themselves. Where old plants 
have to be dealt with they may 
have all the fronds cut away 
and the numerous crowns 
separated. The smaller they 
are broken up the better. They 
should then be bedded into sand. 
l>eat, and chopped Sphagnum in 
equal parts iu shallow 7 pans, and 
kept close and fairly moist. 
Young fronds will soon begin to 
start, and new roots make their 
appearance. They should re¬ 
main in the pans until they are 
fairly well udvnnced, when they 
may be potted singly into small 
iwts and treated as seedlings. 
Other Adiantums may be treated 
similarly. 

Most of the Nephrolepises may 
be obtained from the rhizomes, 
as they spring up wherever 
rhizomes come into contact with 
suitable material to root into, 
and soou make useful - sized 
plants. In many instances i 
plenty of stock may be had from 
the surface of their own pots, or 
for such as have more .spread- 
rhizomes, a plant should he 
plunged in a bed of suitable 
material for the roots to start 
iuto. Cocoanut-libre refuse may 
be used, or, if this is not at 
hand,some leaf-mould and sand. 
The Nephrolepises are not par¬ 
ticular as to soil, though, of 
I course, they start more quickly in some 
light material. The deciduous species 
require a little care. They may be left in 
1 their pots until they start into growth, or 
he shaken out and the small 
tubers treated as recommended 
for the small divisions of 
Adiantums. Eteris seaberula 
rarely produces spores, but. 
having spreading rhizomes, it 
is not difficult to make divi¬ 
sions, yet it requires great care 
to establish them. I have seen 
many fine plants lost through 
dividing them up. The best 
method to ensure success is to 
grow a plant on in a shallow 
pan, taking a fresh, healthy 
youug specimen, and using 
some good yellow loam, witti 
plenty of fibre and some sand. 

After the rhizomes have spread 
and made some roots in the 
new soil, they may be taken off 
and potted. I prefer to do this 
before they have rooted too 
deeply, and, after taking them 
off, they must he kept close 
and well shaded, but will do 
better in a cool place than in 
heat. Avoid over - watering 
until well established. Micro- 
iepia hirta cristata is another 
beautiful Fern which I have 
never known to he raised from 
spores, yet one of the easiest to 
increase. A great mistake is 
often made in leaving too many 
crowns together ; if divided up 
quite small, and grown on 
freely, it will make large, 
drooping fronds, but if a num¬ 
ber of crowns are started 
together they make bunchy, 
stunted plants. If the plants 
are large when dealt with, It 
may not be advisable to break them up at 
once. Divide so as to ensure saving some 
good roots, and then, after they have got : 
a good start, divide again. 


Iu dealing with all Ferns it is neces¬ 
sary to be careful how they are broken 
up. Where the roots are much dis¬ 
turbed water must be used sparingly until 
they have taken root in the new .soil and 
are well established. Ferns, like Heaths, 
must never be allowed to get thoroughly 
dry, as, if so, they will perish. Keep them 
regularly watered, more especially when 
the pots are full of roots. ‘ S. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


ERIGERON M DOR ON AT G S AND 
TUNICA SAXIFRAGA . AS ANNUALS. 
The illustrations of these charming little 
plants show the results obtained by grow¬ 
ing them as hardy antluals between the 
flagstones in a paved path here, where it 
is somewhat difficult to transplant large 
plants on account of the narrowness of 
the spaces between the stones, which is 
not more than I inch in width. The treat¬ 
ment given these and several other plants 
is of the simplest. I make a mere scratch 
in the soil and Loosen just sufficient to 
cover tlie seeds, which are sown in April. 
The thinning of the seedlings when up and 
t.he removal of weeds are about all the 
attention required. The roots soon strike 
down beneath the stones, whieli are from 
3 inches to 4 inches thick, and once there 
are quite safe. Erigeron mueronatus is 
not hardy enough to be dejiended on to 
come safely through the winter, but as the 
best results are to be had from an annual 
sowing, it is hardly worth the trouble of 
wintering plants in frames, but where this 
is doue it is best to sow in boxes early in 
September and plant out at the end of 
April. This Erigeron seems to be good 
anywhere in the paved walk, the rockery, 
or the front of borders. The dainty Daisy- 
Like flowers, which are produced freeiy 
over a long period, oiien pure white, 
passing off with age to a reddish colour, 
after the maimer of a white Chrysantlie- 


Scedling 
in pa 


plant oj Erigeron mueronatus growing 
'ed path at New Place, Lingfield. 


mum. The photos sent were token the 
first week in So]ltembh|- last. 

27k i'.-m. Xcir PTac-. hinqfi.N. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


TESTED DISHES. 

The following cookery recipes were 
recently demonstrated and tested at an 
exhibition in Manchester by Mrs. tv in. 
Harrison and other ladies interested in 
garden food :— 

Austrian soup. —4 lb. Austrinn Beans, 

4 lb. Spanish Onions, J lb. each Carrots 
and Turnips, a few strips of Celery, 2 o/.. 
butter, pepper, and salt, a little green 
Farsely. Boil the Ileans about two hours, 
then add the vegetables, cut tip. Boil 
another hour. Press well through a sieve ; 
return to pan, add the butter, pepiier, and 
salt. Boil up ami serve. 

Xt'T boast. — \ lb. bread-crumbs, i lb. 
ground Nuts, six tablespoonfuls Tomato, 

4 lb. Spanish Onions, three eggs, a dessert¬ 
spoonful each of”Marjoram and Parsley, 
saltspoonful of Mace, or a little grated nut¬ 
meg, pepper, and salt. Put 2 oz. butter in 
a pan, let it slightly brown over lire. Add 
tile Onions chopped, and cook about, fifteen 
minutes ; then add the Tomato and cook 
about fifteen minutes longer, stirring occa¬ 
sionally to prevent burning. Turn into a 
bowl and add the other ingredients. Mix 
well. Have ready a dish made hot, with a 
little butter in. Put the mixture in and 
bake slowly for about forty minutes. 

Savoury pie. —j lb. Mushrooms, 4 lb. 
Spanish Onions, 2 oz. butter, one small 
pancake, or a few rice fritters, two hard- 
boiled eggs, a few bread-crumbs if neces¬ 
sary, a teacupful of white sauce, a tea¬ 
spoonful each of Marjoram and Parsley, 
pepper and salt. Put the butter in a pan 
and let it slightly brown, add the Mush¬ 
rooms, and cook about five minutes. Cut 
up the eggs and pancake into small pieces, 
riace all in a pie-dish with the seasoning, 
add a cup of boiling water or gravy. Cover 
with pastry and bake. 

Bkown bread.— 3 Hi. Wheafmenl flour, 

1 oz. barm, or less, tablespoonful salt. Put 
the barm to rise in the ordinary way, then 
add to the Wheatineal, and mix with ns 
much water as is required, about a quart. 
Beat well with a wooden spoon about six 
or seven minutes. Have the tins ready, 
brush in a little butter to prevent sticking, 
then lift the bread into the tins witli the 
spoon and stand in a warm place to rise | 
about twenty minutes. Then put into a 
slow oven and bake about forty minutes, or 
until done. 

Barley cream broth. —One quart water, 
2oz. pearl Barley, one large Onion, quarter 
head Celery, three Tomatoes, half pint 
milk, one-eightli pint thick cream, 1 oz. 
butter, pinch ground clove, little Lemon- ' 
rind, pepper and salt to taste. Stew the 
pearl Barley over night till well cooked ; 
skin Tomatoes and Onions ; elean Celery ; 
chop all small; melt butter in stew-pan ; 
place all vegetables in same and steam till 
tender with lid on, then add Barley and 
one quart boiling water. Simmer one hour, 
add milk and cream, re heat, and serve 
with fried crofttons or toast. 

Unfired savoury croquettes.— Two Car¬ 
rots. two Celery roots, 2 oz. Pine kernels, 

4 oz. whole Pine for garnishing, grated 
Onion to taste, and a little Lemon-juice. 
Pare Carrots and Celery roots, pass all 
through dana Baker, mix well together, 
form into little croquettes, stick them over 
with tile whole Pine kernels, serve with 
any salad preferred. 

Queen's pudding. —Two eggs, half pint 
bread-crumbs, one pint cold milk, j oz. 
butter, castor sugar to taste. Raspberry 
jam, grated rjnd of one Lemon, 1 oz. icing 
sugar, sifted. Butter pie-dish, place bread¬ 
crumbs in same, pour on milk, add sugar. 
Lemon-rind, and yolks of eggs, well 
beaten. Bake in moderate oven till set, 
spread over top Raspberry jam, beat 
whites of eggs to a stiff froth with Icing 
sugar, pile on top of pudding; place in 
cool oven till meringue is set and lightly 
coloured. Serve hot or cold. 

Unfired Plum 
Currants, 4 lb. 

^ I|b Prunes, 2 


pudding. —J lb. Dates, 4 lb. 
Snltiinas. j lb. Muscatels, 
fcz. f/itV'ii, (PJcIiCT.emoi)- 


peel. 4 oz. ground Almonds, 1 oz. crystal¬ 
lised Ginger, grated rind of Orange, also 
juice, and J of Lemon-rind and juice. Pass 
all cleaned fruit through daua flaker, add 
Nuts, juice, and grated rinds of Orange— 
Lemon only. Grease pudding mould, press 
in mixture, leave till next day. turn out, 
and serve with cream or Orange-juice. 
Will keep any reasonable length of time. 

Nut cutlets.— i lb. ground Nuts, white 
crumbs, quarter pint white sauce, putineg. 
Lemon-rind, pepper and salt, egg and 
bread-crumbs. 

Drown gravt. —1 oz. flour, 1 oz. Nut fat. 
half pint water or stock, one Onion, Carrot, 
and Turnip, Toma I o, J teaspoonful “Mar- 
mite,” seasoning, and mixed herbs to taste. 

Scotch egos. —Four bard-boiled eggs, t lb. 
cooked and sieved Beans or Lentils, 2 oz. 
bread-crumbs or cooked rice, grated Onion, 
“Marmite,” seasoning, egg and crumbs. 

Tomato sauce. —One tin Tomatoes, one 
Onion, one Bay-leaf, half teaspoonful 
mixed herbs, 1 oz. nutter, seasoning, 
vinegar if liked. 

Hot pot. —2 11). Potatoes. 4 lb. Onions, 
1 oz. nutter (fried brown), 14 lb. tin Nut- 
meat cut in dice. Mushrooms or Tomatoes, 
one teaspoonful “ Marmite” or Nut extract., 

Cheese rolls. —0 oz. flour, oz. nntter, 
pinch salt, cold water (pastry), i lb. hard 
cheese grated, 2 oz. crumbs, grated Ouion, 
one teaspoonful “ Marmite,” one egg to mix 
Into paste, seasoning. Make into paste ; 
form into small roils and enclose in pastry : 
bake in hot oven. 


THE SOURCE OF SOME OF OUR 
DRIED FRUIT. 

Such quantities of dried fruits are con¬ 
sumed in this country during this season 
that the origin of some kinds, such us the 
excellent Sultanas, Muscats, and Currants, 
must be interesting to us. According to a 
writer in tlie Field, the dried fruits of 
the Grape Vine, known either as Raisins, 
Sultanas, or Currants, are produced chiefly 
in countries bordering the Mediterranean 
Sea. Currants and Sultanas come from 
Greece, the former from the Morea and 
several islands adjacent, Including ■ Cep-1 
halonia and Zante, Uie best quality being 
produced in Corinth, the town from which 
the fruit gets its name. Sultanas arc 
grown chiefly in Smyrna, some, however, 
being cultivated in Corinth. Raisins not 
being a special product, their cultivation 
is not limited to any particular district. 
They are chiefly the dried fruits of the 
Muscatel Grape, known in this country as 
Muscat of Alexandria. Other varieties 
are also used, but the best quality Raisins 
are those which contain the sweet, aroma¬ 
tic flesh which characterises this Grape, 
whether fresh or dried. The methods of 
cultivation for the production of Raisins 
are similar to those practised in the grow¬ 
ing of Grapes for wine. The fruit when 
ripe is gathered and at once placed for a 1 
few’ seconds in boilers containing water in 
which an extract from wood-ashes and 
quick lime has been dissolved. It is then 
spread in shallow baskets or suspended on 
rods and dried in the sun, which converts j 
the fruit into Raisins in about six days. At J 
Smyrna the fruit is scalded in a solution 
of soda and olive oil, and then spread on 
the bare ground or on a cloth to dry. 

Sultanas are the dried fruits of a white 
variety of Grape with a sweet, sugary 
flavour and without the Musk-like aroma 
possessed by the Muscats. The berries of 
the Sultana are egg-shaped, and when 
fresh nearly an inch long ; the skin is thin 
and pale yellow; the flesh is tender and 
juicy, and contains no seeds. The origin of 
the Sultana Grape does not appear to lie 
known. It has been cultivated in tile 
neighbourhood of Smyrna for something 
like 300 years under the name of Zekir- 
ziczidico. Its cultivation is still practised 
in Smyrna ; also in the Morea and Zante ; 
not, however, on a large scale, but gener¬ 
ally by small proprietors, who combine 
the’ production of Sultanas with other in¬ 
dustries. The fruit is only really re¬ 
munerative when the Currant crop is poor, 


Sultanas then taking the place of Cur¬ 
rants for industrial jmrposes. They are 
more costly to cultivate, and are, there¬ 
fore, unable to compete with Currants 
under ordinary circumstances. Last year 
the crop in Greece yielded 1,500 tons, 
which is about half the normal production 
for that country. The fruit realised for 
the growers about £50,000, being at the 
rate of about 33s. ]ier cwt. Smyrna pro¬ 
duces about 10,000 tons per year. 


A FORM OF UNLEAVENED BREAD. 

In Gardening Illustrated. December 7th. 
under article 11 Simplicity in Food," tile follow¬ 
ing is advocated to make sweet bread ol 
flour and water (no yeast) in American gem 
pans, also oatcake. Can you give me the 
proper recipe—how to raise the oread, etc?— 
SIMPLICITY. 

We know of 110 form of whenten bread 
more wholesome than that which is made 
in the form of little oval cakes, about 
24 inches long and 4 inch thick, known as 
“gems.” We give the recipe below. Tbe 
little Iron pans in which they are baked are 
obtainable, we believe,from (he Vegetarian 
Society’s Dejiot, 257, Deansgate, Man¬ 
chester. They are simply cast-iron trays, 
with sunken pieces here and there, Into 
which tile prepared batter is dropped. The 
cakes swell in cooking, and when fresh are 
11 s light as confectioners' sponge cakes, but 
fur mote wholesome. When old they be¬ 
come somewhat tough, but even then they 
are Just as good to eat, and ns digestible as 
before. The recipe we give is the simplest, 
form—to our mind the best.—but it is open 
to any cook to vary it by adding 11 little 
: sugar or milk to tbe batter, but these 
things we do not altogether recommend. 

It is important when making the batter 
to aerate it well. Mix as much air with the 
batter as possible, and do it quickly. The 
cakes can be eaten at any meal with soups, 
savouries, sweets, cheese, and with fruit— 
when fruit meals are being partaken of. 

The recipe is as follows : — 

Stir into a pint of cold water, or milk, 
sufficient finely-ground wheattneal (nearly 
1 lb.) to make a batter of the consistency of 
thick cream, and well stir or beat tbe 
batter to incorporate as much air as pos¬ 
sible. Have tbe gem pans very hot and 
slightly greased, and drop the well-beaten 
batter at once by large spoonfuls into the 
different sections of tbe pan. Place in a 
very hot oven and bake for about half-an- 
hour. A little practice may be necessary to 
secure the best results. Tbe gems should 
lie light, moist, sweet, and have a slight 
crust, not too bard. If tough, clammy, or 
hard it indicates too much or too little 
water. Or the beating may have been 
insufficient, or the oven not hot enough. 
The gems can he kept for several days, and 
if dipped into milk or water and placed on 
a plate in n hot oven for a few minutes 
they will be almost equal to new. 


NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Coiden Russet Apple from Canada.—This 
Apple in my estimation is superior to any 
of the foreign Apples at present on sale, 
and quite equal to any of our home 
Apples. The surprising thing is that they 
are sold at threepence per pound, whereas 
the more showy but inferior sorts are 
priced at fivepenee. 1 bought some of 
every variety on sale. One sort priced at 
fivepenee was uneatable, being squashy and 
flavourless, and what is beyond tinder¬ 
standing is tbe fact that tbe public are 
willing to pay nearly twice as much for 
trash ns they are for something really good 
just because of tile colour. The fact seems 
to be that they are devoid of the spirit of 
original inquiry, and never test diverse 
fruits to ascertain their comparative 
merits. The Golden Russet is ail Apple 
that every private garden should possess. 
The Newtown Pippins of superior quality 
referred to by “ W.” never reach Cornwall. 
The Newtown Pippin (I do not refer to 
the Newton Wonder, of course) that, we 
get is not worth eating, but is good for 
cooking. I agree with him that, the real 
Newtown Pippin is a good Apple.—W, ,7, 
ILLIIMUIo Ml 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CLEMATIS NELLIE MOSER. 

This is one of the most distinct and finest 
of the original Clematises. It flowers very 


without any lime. It was very welcome at l they do not appear until March they have a 
that time of the year to take into the longer time of beauty, as a rule, though 
house. | sometimes they have it cut short by storms. 

Still, the balance of advantage lies with 
AMONG THE IIAUDY FLOWERS. the later flowering. Could we secure sun- 
Crocvses coming eakly.— I am grieved to shine in late January and early February 



Clematis Nellie Moser {gathered in open garden in November) on mantelpiece. 


freely against a wall, and this year it has 
surprised me by its lateness. The sprays 
shown in the cut were gathered in the 
middle of November, after a succession of 
storms and heavy -rajns worse than we 
usually get in autifmn. ,TA ’nrs/gyclwn on a 
tripod* of ChestnuVsIirkfls in •Ji’eV loam 


I see the ordinary Spring Crocuses so for¬ 
ward this season. I have had them as 
early before, and I always find that they 
have a short period only of beauty. When 
they come very soon we usually have so 
much bad weather that they get knocked 
down and spoiled by heavy rains. Whop 


things would be different. Even the little 
I Crocus Sieberi and one or two others 
which are accustomed to the hard weather 
of the early time want some shelter from 
the storms when they are in bloom. 

.Crocuses and pheasants. — I read last 
year of i garden where no yellow Crocuses 
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could be kept for any length of time 
because of the pheasants destroying them. 

1 had often heard of the smaller birds 
having a liking for yellow Crocuses, and I 
have caught them in the act of destroying 
the blooms, but I was Informed that the 
pheasants are still worse. I know a big 
garden where there are millions of 
Crocuses in the Grass, and I asked the 
gardener the other day what was his ex¬ 
perience wilh the birds. He told me that 
he could keep the white, blue, purple, and 
striped Crocuses quite well, but that the 
pheasants destroyed all his yellow ones, 
and that they were not even satisiied with 
plucking the flowers, but that they ate the 
bulbs by peeking them to pieces. This quite 
continue what I had read last year. The 
lesson one would draw is to plant these in j 
places into which the pheasants are not j 
likely lo tind their way. or could be readily 
driven off. The gardener in question grows 
some golden-yellow Crocuses in the walled 
kitchen garden. 

At'era arundinacea.— Last year I bought I 
seeds of this Grass. It was beautiful in 
the garden, and I have found it very useful 
for the house when dried, especially at a 
time when hardy flowers are scarce, and 
those of us who have no glass accommoda- j 
tion are hard put to to have flowers for the | 
home. It grows 1 foot or so high, and its 
bronzy - coloured plumes arch elegantly 
over. Then, in autumn, the leaves turn to 
a kind of fox-red, and this makes them | 
especially useful in winter in the home. 
Associated wilh a few Chrysanthemums it 
makes a charming vase, while when these I 
flowers are over, and we have nothing but [ 
house-grown pot plants, we can admire the 
Pheasant’s Tail Grass of New Zealand for j 
its own beauty and grace. 

Cyclamen Coum. —Tempted bv the glow- i 
ing accounts of this Cyclamen which I have 
read from time to time, I invested in a few | 
cornis of this plant, which are now in 
bloom. I suppose thi^ is a little earlier | 
than ordinary. I have two colours here, , 
the red and tlie white, and 1 tind it hard to I 
decide which of tlie two is the more 
delightful. 

Saxifraga Elizabeth.®.— This seems to j 
be more easily managed than S. Boydi, 1 
which I have been advised against by an 
alpine grower of my acquaintance, who lias ( 
passed a great many of these plants 
through his hands. 1 see that Saxifraga 
Eliza be tine lias come through the winter ] 
very well, ami that it is bristling with buds, 
which will soon show the yellow colouring. 
It is evidently at home in my rock garden, 
where I give it full exposure in a stony 
soil. A friend of mine grows it in a kind 
of moraine, and his plants apparently do 
very well. I suppose that top-dressing is 
very good for this and others of its class, 
and T have been carefully working some 
fine soil into my plant, putting some of the 
soil round the plant as well as into the 
tuft. 

An Amateur of IIardy Flowers. 

TWO QUERIES. 

“Port after stormy seas.” To the lover 
of a garden what pleasure it is to feel that 
pilgrimages, with several cart-loads of 
favourite plants getting dried up or frozen 
in the last mammoth vail, are at an end. 
and the garden at last a permanent 
possession. Also a garden of one’s very 
own, without that odious shade of the 
landlord lurking behind every tree, 
stopping tHe just axe, or objecting to 
“glass” because lie mnv have to repair it 
in time to eoiue. is quite a different thing 
from the hired belonging. 

A bargain, however, has many sides. My 
garden has innumerable facets of defect; it 
wants money poured out on it like water. 
First and foremost, there are old Horse 
('bestnut-trees, about 12 inches in diameter 
of trunk, pretending lo be an avenue. In 
this lovely bit of the world, where the 
hedges are all berried Holly and the walls 
hung with four little Ferns, each prettier 
than the other, people who built or altered 
tiny little abodes to have l»d a per¬ 
fect -fpr, lar"n^Dpi^> , |<^ The 


more insignificant the domicile the bigger 
I the avenue leading up to it. Iu our ease, a 
i little house has quite an imposing drive, 
but there are mud and sticks and dead 
I leaves, and all the other unpleasant things 
Horse Chestnuts are so free with, under¬ 
foot the whole way along. It is one boy’s 
business to keep this appanage tidy, but 
the boy is badly wanted elsewhere, while 
Lilacs, Laburnums, Thorns, Syringas, and 
a hundred other gaieties of spring and 
summer would look far better, and rob the 
adjoining garden far less, than the exist¬ 
ing irregular rank of hobbledehoys. Con¬ 
sequently the Horse Chestnuts are doomed 
(they will not leave us treeless, because 
there is quite a wood of someone else’s im¬ 
memorial Elms and Beeches just behind 
them), but it seems a pity not to keep their 
straight, branchless, lower trunks to put 
Perkins and Gay and Alberic Barbier 
Roses on. Will somebody tell me how to 
do this without the frantic subsequent up- 
springing of suckers which followed a like 
operation on a Sycamore some years since? 
The stumps, 10 feet or 12 feet high, will 
be too long to bore and- treat with salt¬ 
petre. How can they be killed? 

The garden itself will take some making. 

A first step is a little—very little- 
formality in the way of trellises, carried 
along behind some 7-feot borders beside 
paths, in order to screen Strawberry-beds 
and vegetables behind. As there will be a 
considerable length of these, far too much 
to paint even us a beginning, while any 
really artistic earbolineumed trellis-work 
is too expensive, besides being unnecessary 
where Clematis and free Roses will so 
quickly obliterate it. I wished for Bam¬ 
boo trellis, but having had a short ex- 
jicrieiice of working in this intractable 
material, I have no ambition to make the 
article myself, yet cannot hear of any pur¬ 
veyor thereof. A company I approached i 
on the subject replied that they had no j 
demand for any such thing, and could not, 
therefore, provide it. Surely there are 
many gardeners who would be only too 
pleased to buy Bamboo trellis panels, say 
10feet long by 0 feet or 7 feet high, exclu¬ 
sive of supports, and built, not diamond- 
wise, like the common extending trellis, J 
but in the much more pleasing squares, 
that are also more convenient for tying 
and training to. Can any reader tell me- 
where to go for such tilings? We always 
use the tall Bamboos for all big-stake pur¬ 
poses, and find the plugged and inflated 
ones especially excellent. M. L. W. 

Lanyford, nrar Bristol.- 

NOTES AND ItEVLIES. 

Exhibiting cut flowers.— We have a class for 
cut flowers, which reads as followsBest I 
collection of cut flowers, nine varieties. • not 
more than three trusses or blooms of each 
variety, arranged with own foliage only.” 
Can an exhibitor put two or three colours of 
Roses or Asters as one variety?—J. J. M. 

[The reading of the class is i>erfeetly 
j clear and good. Nine varieties are asked 
I for, and of these nine you are entitled to 
exhibit not more than three trusses, or 
blooms, of each. Hence, whether you 
show Roses, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 

I Stocks, Asters, or what you will, your 
I throe trusses, or blooms, must all be of the 
same variety. If you stage three colours of 
I Roses, or three shades of Asters, in a vase, 

| and continue this throughout the collec¬ 
tion, you would be showing twenty-seven 
j varieties in a class where only nine 
I varieties are asked for. In such case you 
would be at once disqualified.] 

Plan of herbaceous border.— I am forward- 
: ing a plan for a herbaceous border for a 
! nursery, and shall be glad of any hints, etc., 
i as to weak points in same, and your opinion 
i of plan in general. Of course, being a nursery 
border will allow of it being more ‘ crammed ” 
than a permanent one. as you will readily 
understand that it is the nurseryman’s wish 
to thin out as much as possible by sale of 
plants.—B. N. 

[This question is accompanied by a 
| clearly-drawn plan. Plans of borders are 
of little or no use, and the attempt to com¬ 
bine a nursery with a mixed border is 
( always a mistake. Plants for sale should 
I be grown in separate beds, and mixed 


borders should be planted always for effect 
I of beauty, and should L>e pulled about as 
little as possible during the summer 
season. The plants In them should always 
be grouped in bold masses of the best 
tilings only. Any attempt to combine a 
nursery with a mixed border is a mistake. 
-Ed.] 

Antirrhinums failing. -Would you help mo 
iu the matter of Antirrhinums? 1 seem to 
fail with them, and it must l>e my fault, for 
in neighbouring gardens they do particularly 
well. 1 sowed seed in March, and pricked 
out some seedlings about end of May into a 
garden bed. These did excellently, and made 
nice stocky little plants, as 1 pinched the 
centres out; hut when I transplanted them in 
November into flower border they resented it 
terribly. Several died, and nearly all have 
lost their lower leaves, and look shrivelled and 
miserable. The only tiling I can suggest is 
wind, for it is rather a windy border, or do 
they dislike being moved iu autumn?— 
G. L F. S. 

| You did wrong in transplanting them so 
lute as November, and March was late for 
sowing the seed. If a start were made in 
January or early February, in slight 
warmth, pricking out the seedlings while 
quite young into |K>ts or boxes of sandy 
soil, and planting them in permanent 
positions in May, a good flowering should 
result in July and August following, with 
only one stopping made quite early, or even 
none at all. If you cannot do tills you 
might sow thinly in June or early July in 
light and rather poor soil in the open, and 
transplant the young seedlings early iu 
Octolier. These plants resent being trans¬ 
planted in what might be termed the adult 
stage, though they do quite well if trans¬ 
planted when young with a full season 
ahead. In November, growth was prac¬ 
tically at a standstill, and root-fibres also, 
and in conjunction with large size was 
opposed to success. Avoid very rich soils 
and wet or ill-drained ones.] 

The six strongest-growing Sweet Peas. 
—From the “Sweet Pea Annual” for 10I*J 
we learn that in 1912 the Committee of the 
National Sweet Pea Society received a 
goodly number of replies to the question 
put to the members as to “Which six 
varieties of Sweet Peas have you found to 
be the strongest growers?” This is a 
matter of supreme importance to those who 
grow their Sweet Peas for garden decora¬ 
tion as well as for providing cut flowers. 
I have found that many of the high-priced 
novelties, as well as a fair number of 
exhibition Sweet Peas, have a poor con¬ 
stitution. Valuable services have, there¬ 
fore, been rendered to growers by com¬ 
piling the result of the voting on such a 
useful asi**ct of Sweet Pea culture. The 
figures in brackets show the number of 
votes recorded for each varietyMrs. 
C. W. Breadmore (38), Elsie Herbert (34), 
R. F. Felton (27), Hercules and Maud 
Holmes (22 each), Mrs. W. Cuthbertson 
(20), John Ingman and Sunproof Crimson 
(1(5 each). Considering that some ninety- 
six voting papers were returned, thirty- 
eight votes given to the leading variety 
cannot be regarded as altogether satisfac¬ 
tory. Judging by the lists given, showing 
individual votes, there is a great diversity 
of opinion in regard to this matter.— 
C. A. H. 

Growing Violets. I am anxious to have 
abundance of Violets next season, both before 
and after Christmas, growing them in the 
open and not in frames. I proposo to devote 
to the purpose an open strip of kitchen garden. 
The soil is good, and has been well cultivated 
for years, hut the garden is infested with 
slugs. The ground is high and well drained. 
How should the ground be prepared for plant¬ 
ing in the spring? Would you advise stable- 
manure or cow-manure? I have no leaf-mould, 
hut plenty of leaves gathered last autumn. 
Would it be of any use digging these into the 
ground now? Do Violets object to lime? I 
thought that perhaps a dressing of lime might 
check the slugs.— CZAR. 

[As to whether in your locality Violets 
can be grown and flowered without protec¬ 
tion at the time you indicate, you should be 
the better judge. The plants should be 
freshly-rooted young stock, for preference, 
cuttings inserted in October or November. 

I as opposed -to old or divided stock much 
I exhausted by flowering. These .should be 
set outrl:foofc-apart^?aeh way ; rather more 
for strong grower* like Princess of Wales 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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nnd La France, and a little less for doubles 
such as Comte de llrazza and Marie Louise. 
The ground might be deeply dug and well 
manured now. If the soli is very light or 
sandy use cow-manure, if not use stable- 
dung. In either case It should be well 
decomposed. Leaf-mould would not be 
needed unless the soil is heavy. The 
Violet does not object to a little lime in the 
soil, tbough as the slugs are so numerous it 
would be better to employ one of the soil 
fumigants, sowing the mixture on the sur¬ 
face and lightly forking it in. Most of 
these are fatal to slugs on contact. Apply 
it at the rate of 3 ewt. per acre. If you 
gave a light dressing now. and forked it 
in, you might give another six weeks before 
planting, and tlie two should rid your soil 
of the pest. It will prove more effectual 
than lime. If the soil has been for years 
well cultivated, in all probability a dress¬ 
ing of lime would do more good than 
manure. Violets do not require excessively 
rich soils, which in large degree promote 
leaf growth at the expense of flowers. Get 
the soil into a friable condition before 


give them a little rest, but some which 
I have had for six years in the same place 
are as fine us ever.—S. Abnott, Dumfries. 

THE SCORPION IRIS 
(Ibis alata). 

This dwarf Iris, which gladdens us with 
its lovely blue flowers in December, is most 
welcome at such a dull time of the year. 
Coming from the Mediterranean region, it 
is surprising that this Iris should flower in 
mid-winter, but if given a position free 
from driving winds, and a roof glass to 
intercept the heavy rains, it makes a fine 
patch of colour for some time when our 
gardens are apt to be in their most sombre I 
dress. Hitherto I have failed to flower the 
bulhs a second season; probably our 
summers are not hot enough to ripen them 
sufficiently. Perhaps close against tlie foot 
of a south wall, in very poor soil, they 
might prove more satisfactory. However, 
their beauty more than justifies the neces¬ 
sary expenditure in buying a few new 
bulbs each autumn, though considerable 



The Scorpion Iris (Iris ala/a). From a photograph sent by Mr. R. A. Malby, 

Woodford, Essex. 


planting, nnd plant quite firmly. Dis¬ 
courage the growth of runners during 
summer, nnd syringe with soot-water occa¬ 
sionally to keep red-spider at bay.] 
Tulipa CreiEi. — The varieties of the 
gorgeous Tulipa Greigi are not as yet too 
well known, nnd It is rather surprising in 
view of the lire sent favour in which the 
Tulips are held that these varieties are not 
more generally recommended. Possibly 
there are too many Tulips in some of the 
lists, but, assuredly, there should be room 
for a greater number of the forms of 
Greig's Tulip, one of the finest of all the 
species. Some twelve years ago ns many 
as fifteen varieties of Ti Greigi were 
offered on the Continent, but it is question¬ 
able if more than three or four are now to 
lie met with in this country. Some of the 
varieties with a considerable proportion of 
yellow in the colouring are very fine, and 
some which have pretty zone effects are 
worth securing. T. Greigi is a very satis¬ 
factory Tulip for the garden, although it 
does not make many offsets. Some find it 
advisable to lift thqfbmbjM;vcr£it|iyT,aud 


Ke many onsets. Some fin 
lift thf/TiuTbs evey vcirri. 


; care should he taken lo avoid damaging tlic 
curious tuber-like auxiliary roots, three or 
four of which usually depend from each 
bulb, at the time of planting. A compost 
of loam and leaf-mould mixed with twice 
jts bulk of broken brick, or stone chips, 
makes a very good rooting medium.— 
Reginald A. Malby, Woodford. 

Soil for seeds. —It will shortly become 
neeessnry to sow many seeds under glass, 

I and the prudent cultivator will see to It 
that plenty of suitable soil is at command. 
A quantity of finely-sifted loam, leaf- 
mould, nnd sand ought to be got under 
i cover without delay, in order that they 
may be drying in readiness for the time 
when required. Another point which should 
he borne in mind is that (lie temperature of 
tile soil ought not to be too low. It, Is 
j an easy matter to warm it by putting a few 
boxfuls into a greenhouse, or upon the 
furnace-boiler over night. Attention to 
these apparently trifling detnils sometimes 
means all the difference between success 
nnd failure in tile ease of delicate anil 
valuable seeds.— K. Bright. 


ROSES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES FOR JANUARY. 
It is not often we get such an extended 
season for transplanting Roses; for 
although rather on the wet side, the 
ground is considerably warmer than is 
usual at this time of the year, nnd where 
not over wet I would prefer to plant now 
rather than delay until early spring. I 
am not much ill favour of midwinter 
planting, but this season, up to the time of 
writing, is exceptional, and if the roots can 
become a little settled the plants will 
probably do better. The absence of frost 
up to now lias kept several of our Roses 
rather on the soft side as regards ripening. 

I would advise some protection against 
sudden frost, which so frequently follows 
a long spell of unseasonable mild weather. 
Quite a number of our climbing Polyan¬ 
thus, Aryshires, and Wicliuraianas, are in 
full leaf still, and would be sadly nipped if 
we had a sharp frost. 

The greater part of the work now lies in 
the Rose-houses, where all should be ready 
for a start. Overhaul all pot Roses, for, 
no matter what their condition, or where 
housed, they will lie more or less active at 
the roots from now onwards, and under no 
circumstances should their drainage be 
defective. It is a good time, also, for any 
mulching or re])otting of these. When 
mulchings are supplied endeavour to 
remove as much as possible of the surface 
soil that has become more or less exhausted 
before adding the mulch. Far too often 
these mulches are afforded stronger than is 
advisable, and it would be better to have a 
compost the roots can revel in, giving extra 
food later on in the form of liquid manures. 
Excesses in this direction often cause a 
serious check to the growing points of 
young roots, as may be readily discovered 
when the plants are turned out to decide 
cause of failure. 

A temperature of 33 degs. to (10 degs. 
Fahr. is ample for a start, rising from 
3 degs. to 10 degs. as the days advance and 
growth progresses. Although all favour¬ 
able opportunities of syringing should he 
seized, we must avoid so humid an 
atmosphere as would lie congenial a month 
or six weeks hence. Endeavour to have a 
rather dry night atmosphere, ns any early 
morning moisture upon the folinge often 
does harm, more especially if it hangs 
about for a time. Perhaps a slight fumiga¬ 
tion will be found the best preventive 
against insect pests so early in the year, 
but at all times the folinge and wood must, 
lie kept clean, and a combination of 
svringiug with fumigation will accomplish 
this. A. P. 


MANURING ROSES. 

With reference to ail article in Gardening 
Illcsthated of December flStli oil “ Manur¬ 
ing Roses,” there are certainly differences 
of opinion. Personally, I think that In 
cases where the soil is light a top-dressing 
of manure not only keeps the frost from 
the roots, but the rain passing through the 
manure enriches it. As you remark, tile 
Rose is a hardy shrub, but it cannot 
altogether be called frost-proof. The wood 
in many eases Is killed a long way back, 
and sometimes the whole plant. The roots 
suffer considerably if not sufficiently pre¬ 
served from the frost. 'Ibis Is seen in the 
cn.se of pot Roses that have lieen plunged 
in ashes, etc., and those which are not. I 
do not fall in with the idea In the case of 
newly - budded Roses which are not 
thoroughly established, but with good 
strong plants my experience has taught me 
how to obtain the best results, especially 
for market. I will give yon an instance. 
Three years ago I had about half an acre 
i of Roses—mixed H. P.’s. These Roses had 
been in the same position for six or seven 
years, and had become so large that I 
i thought it necessary to lift them, so being 
of the best varieties obtainable at tlie time 
they were planted. I decided to split them 
up and replant, them. In the autumn of 
1911 two-thirds, or rather more, of thesn 
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Roses got a top-dressing of rotten manure. 
It was not my intention to leave the 
remainder unmanured, but the manure ran 
short, and being very busy with other 
work they got left. Wet as the summer of 
last year was, the Roses that had been 
top-dressed did remarkably well, far sur¬ 
passing the others both in bloom and 
growth. 

There was certainly a very marked differ¬ 
ence, which certainly could not be 
attributed to anything but the manure, as 
they are all planted on the same piece of 
land. Indeed, so great was the difference 
between the two that last autumn I did the 
same with a lot of Roses of the very best 
quality plants and also best varieties. 

H. R. Linton. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Dorothy Perkins failing.—I am writ¬ 
ing to ask you if you can help me in my diffi¬ 
culty. I planted some Dorothy Perkins Roses 
against some pillars facing south in a very 
hot corner. I dug holes in the gravel path, 
about 2 feet deep and 2 feet square, and filled 
with suitable soil. They flowered fairly well 
the first year, but for three years they have 
done badly, as they get infested with green¬ 
fly. No matter how often I syringe them and 
clear them away, the leaves curl, and they 
look in a miserable condition. I should like to 
know if Dorothy Perkins is a suitable kind to 
plant against pillars, or could you recommend 
a more suitable Rose that would stand the hot 
position and keep in a healthy condition dur¬ 
ing the summer months?—ANXIOUS. 

[It is little wonder you are in difficulty 
with Dorothy Perkins, for you have tried 
one.of tbe very worst Roses for “ a south 
and very hot corner, with a burning soil.” 
Dorothy Perkins is a splendid pillar Rose 
in almost any other position. Try Reiue 
Olga de Wurtemburg and Graf Zepiielin, 
two of the best reds for your situation. It 
appears to us that you have been tempted 
to use extreme measures in keeping clear 
of insect foes. Either green-tly or mildew 
would account for the shrivelled up and 
distressed look of the foliage. You may 
also have failed to supply enough mois¬ 
ture to such a dry and warm corner. 
Climbing Roses are frequently injured by 
neglect in this way, and one cannot well 
water too freely during summer and late 
autumn when close to a hot wall. If you 
want a white Rose for such a position, try 
La marque, which should do well.] 

Roses in suburban gardens.— Having had 
Home experience of growing Roses in the 
country, I am anxious to attempt them in a 
small garden in a fairly open situation on the 
outskirts of London. Could you advise me as 
to kinds suitable for tlie purpose—say, a dozen j 
as dwarfs, half-a-dozen as standards, and a ! 
few climbers?—Y. W. 

[You must first see that your soil is in i 
good condition or suitably prepare it. This 
has been frequently described, and with ! 
the aid of your former experience we have 
little doubt you will succeed. Twelve j 
good dwarfs are Mrs. R. G. Sharman 
Crawford and Lady Ashtown (pink), Molly 
Sharman Crawford (white), General 
MaeArthur (deep crimson), Edu Meyer | 
(saffron-yellow and salmon), Duchess of 
Wellington (deep saffron-yellow and crim¬ 
son shadings). Lady Battersea (cherry- 
c rim son),' Le Progres (nankeen-yellow), 
Augustine Guinoisseau (blush-white), Mme. 
Ravary (orange-yellow), Mrs. Aaron Ward 
(Indian yellow and pale primrose, change¬ 
able), and Victor Hugo (crimson and 
maroon-scarlet). For standards, select 
from Avoca (deep maroon - crimson), 
Zephirin Drouhin (pink). Caroline Testout 
(salmon-pink), Molly Sharman Crawford 
or Frau Karl Druschki (white), and Mme. 
Abel Chatenay (carmine and salmon- 
pink). Ards Rover and Reine Olga de Wur- 
temberg (crimson), Mme. Alfred Carriere 
and Aimee Vibert (white), with Rf*ve d’Or j 
and William Allen Richardson (yellow) are ! 
among the best climbers for your purpose. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— Sew Edition, 11 th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions 0 / all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
cullxire and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8oo t 15s. ; post free, 15s. Gd. “The English 
Flower Garden” may also be had finely bound in 
2 vols., half vellum, 25s. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Gaudkxixo Illustrated, 17, Furnival- 
stred, London , E. C. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


EPIPHYLLUMS. 

Among useful flowering plants 111 at suc¬ 
ceed in the ordinary temiieruture of a 
greenhouse we have few that cau in 
any way compare with the above. Pos¬ 
sessed of considerable variety both in 
colour and form, aud producing their 
richly coloured blossoms throughout the 
. dullest season of the year, are points which 
should at once favour their more extended 
cultivation. When cut they are also use¬ 
ful in many ways, more especially when 
employed on the dinner table in small 
■ specimen glasses. On the other hand, 
Eplphyllums form useful bracket or 
basket plants in the conservatory, corridor, 
entrance hall, or similar place. In any of 
these positions, elevated to the level of 
sight, these plants are of exceptional 
value at their season of flowering. They 
are so widely distinct in their flowering, 
as also in the general habit of the plants 
themselves, as to render them most helpful 
lo the private gardener and floral decorator 
alike and all such who are responsible 
for these decorations or a continued supply 
of blossoms will know full well the value 
of these plants. Outside this circle, how¬ 
ever, and within the limits of the smaller 
amateur and villa gardener, we do not 
find these beautiful plants receive the 
attention they certainly deserve. 

It would perhaps be idle to say that 
these plants present no difficulties 'to the 
cultivator, but the difficulties are by no 
means insurmountable. The chief of nil 
evils in the culture of these plants is in¬ 
variably due Lo overwatering. This they 
cannot endure and very quickly resent. 
At all times, even jn the growing season 
in summer, the soil for the safety of the 
i plants should be on the dry side, though 
not to such on extent as to cause 
shrivelling. In growing these plants, it 
will form a useful guide if the beginner 
remembers that they belong to the great. 
Cactus tribe, which are known for their 
sparse rooting, and also for their powers 
of enduring extremes of dryness. And so 
with these Eplphyllums, but their powers 
of endurance are considerably influenced 
iu this respect according to the way they 
are grown, and more especially due to the 
stock they are grafted on or whether on 
their own roots. For trade purposes these 
plants are usually grafted on the Karlin- 
does Gooseberry (Foreskin aculeata), but 
they may also be grafted on other species 
of the Cactus family, especially Cereus 
grniuliflorus and others. The first named, I 
however, makes a good stock, and the 
grafts take quite readily during December 
anil January. The Pereskia should he 
established in small pots, and he about a 
foot or IS inches high. At the requisite 
height the top should be cut. off hori¬ 
zontally, and an Incision made in the stem 
an Inch deep. Mow secure a piece of 
growth of not more than two joints, and 
preferably one and a half, and with a 
sharp knife take a I bin slice from the mid¬ 
rib on each side of the lower joint, and of 
a length equal to the incision previously 
made in the stock. In fixing the scion to 
the stock, some little care will be needed 
owing t.o the viscid nature of the former ; 
hut if the operator is seated, ns lie should 
be, the pot containing the stock may he 
held between the knees, and, opening the 
incision, the scion he placed therein. Mow 
gently close the stock, holding the scion 
firmly in place meanwhile, and pin it in 
position right through the stem. This may 
be done either with an ordinary pin or a 
spine from the stock itself : the latter is 
very sharp, and well suited to pegging the 
graft in position till it is finally tied. In 
grafting on the stouter stems of the 
Cereus, pegging will he found the most 
convenient way. With these plants the 
union quickly results, and there are but 
few losses. But where such conveniences 
exist, a close frame in the greenhouse will 
prove helpful for about three weeks or 
thereabouts. 


The soil best suited for growing these 
plants is one mainly of loam ; to this a 
little lumpy ]ieat may he added, together 
with a liberal supply of old mortar rub¬ 
bish and rough grit or broken brick. In 
the jiotting, liberal drainage is essential, 
j as is also firm potting. During the sum¬ 
mer the plants are best grown in the open 
or in cold frames placed in a rather 
! sunny aspect. In the growing season the 
plants should he well ventilated, and 
sprayed with the syringe during the after¬ 
noons of warm days. Under these condi¬ 
tions a free growth is ensured, which is 
the forerunner of an abundant flowering. 

—---- 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pancratiums growing. - Will you kindly tell 
me how to grow Pancratium muritimum, P. 
oalatniuuui. P. Macleanum, and P. illyricum iu 
pots? I have a greenhouse, kept at a tem¬ 
perature of from <0 degs. to 50 degs.. and 
another oihj 50 degs. to 60 degs. Could 1 grow 
Pancratium fragrans in the latter? I bought 
some Pancratium maritimum bulbs twelve 
months ago, but they have not flowered. Thev 
are still in leaf. Should they be dried off? 
I potted one in a 32 size pot in loam, leaf- 
mould, old manure, and silver sand. Any help 
will be appreciated —SOUTH Stafford. 

IThe most important cultural items with 
these plants are definite seasons of growth 
and long rest. I’, maritimum, 1’. illyricum, 
F. calnthinum, and F. Macleanum are 
nearly hardy,and your greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture of 10 ilegs. to 50 degs. would suit quite 
well. F. fragrans requires a stove, and a 
temperature less than 00 degs. would be 
loo low. It would succeed best in a tem- 
perature of 00 degs. to 70 degs. Even the 
more hardy kinds do not object to more 
heat than that indicated. Sandy loam, to 
which a fourth part of peat and leaf-soli 
has been added, would suit them well. 
The soil you have them in is quite suitable. 
The plants are uncertain in their flower¬ 
ing until you get good bulbs and have, so 
to sjieak, got into a cultural routine with 
them. The better way would be to grow 
them moderately quick in light and 
warmth, with ample supplies of mtfisture 
anil weak liquid-manure, and with the 
first signs of natural leaf decay gradually 
withhold water until the leaves are fully- 
matured. At this stage keep them in ii 
light, warm, dry place. If the bulbs have 
reached flowering size, blooms should 
follow. Keep the foliage going so long as 
this is possible. You say nothing about 
the size of (lie bulbs, and much depends 
on this. The first two named usually 
flower in early autumn.] 

Fibre for bulbs,—One frequently hears 
of fibre or some mixed compound ns a verv 
superior compost for bulbs, but I fail to 
see its advantages over ordinary potting 
soil in which, provided the bulbs ore in 
good condition, and the embryo flower-buds 
contained therein, they will, as we know 
full well, develop when the roots have 
access to water alone. It, therefore, holds 
good that in Moss or any other moisture- 
holding substance a satisfactory growth of 
leaves and flowers may be reasonably 
anticipated. However, as above noted, I 
do not And any of those substances suiterior 
to, or even the equal of, ordinary potting 
compost, in which the roots do so well. In 
the case of the lighter fibrous matter it is 
more difficult to keep the material in a 
regular state of moisture, and excesses of 
any kind are, of course, Injurious to the 
plants. The bulbs grown in the glazed 
bowls, without any provision for drainage, 
which ore now so much in vogue, require 
especial care in the water supply,especially 
if the material employed is of a loose, 
fibrtnis nature, ns then it may appear to he 
dry on the surface, whereas ihe lower part 
is sour with stagnant moisture. I prefer 
putting bulbs, whether grown in pots or 
howls, into ordinary potting compost, and 
shall continue to do so until I am more im¬ 
pressed with the advantages of other pre¬ 
parations than is Ihe case at present. 
Again, we are often told to put bulbs into 
cupboards or cellars away from the light, 
but they arc certainly much better plunged 
in tbe open ground during tbe rooting 
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FRUIT. 

CANKER IN’ FECIT TREES. 

[To l/tc Editor of Gardendjo Illustrated] 

Sib,—I was glad to see that Mr. Chitten¬ 
den, in the issue of December 28th (p. 850), 
miuiuilse.s the importance of soil iu the pro¬ 
duction of canker in trees. In the present 
state of our knowledge we cannot assert i 
positively that soil has no effect in favour- . 
ing canker, but most certainly there is not 
a tittle of evidence to show that it has 
any. The penetration of the roots of fruit- 
trees into a sour subsoil has many sins to 
answer for—in books on gardening. Is 
there any evidence whatever that the sub¬ 
soil is sour? I know of none. Has it ever 
been tested for acidity? Never to my know¬ 
ledge. No doubt root-pruning often throws 
into flower a tree that was growing I 
“gross,” in other words, that was growing j 
naturally to the size that adult trees of 
that variety do grow to before they pro¬ 
duce much blossom. It had probably had 
its yearling branches all hacked away with 
the pruning-knife, and because the tree 
was trying, according to its nature, to 
repair its injuries, and replace the lost 
parts, it is mutilated at the other end ; and 
then, when large supplies of nourishment 
are cut off, the tree does what all plants 
do when nourishment begins to fail—that 
is, it tries to propagate itself by seed 
instead of by bud. But it will continue to 
propagate itself by bud if it gets enough ■ 
nourishment, whether the subsoil is sour or 
not. As for canker being due to the roots | 
getting into :i “ sour ” subsoil, or a “ water¬ 
logged ” subsoil, the worst cankered trees ■ 
I have ever seen grow on the edge of a J 
steep bank of sand, at the edge of an old 
sandpit. The bank faces west, and gets 
the whole of the afternoon sun. How deep 
the sandy subsoil is I cannot say, but it is I 
certainly deeper than the roots of these 
trees are ever likely to penetrate. 

Why seek for a cause of canker in a hypo- ! 
thetical and unproved sourness of sub¬ 
soil when we know that in fact the cause | 
is a fungus? If this fungus is prevented 
from having access to tlie broken bark, or 
if it is killed before it lias time to grow, 
the trees will not suffer trom canker, sour 
subsoil or no sour subsoil. Two tilings, and 
two things only, as far as we.know, are 
necessary to produce canker. First, the 
spores of the fungus : and second, damage 
t» the bark. It is impossible to prevent 
damage to the hark. Frost, gales, birds, 
rubbing of branches together, insects, 
especially American blight, will always 
ensure the presence of means of entrance 
of the fungus, even if we did not ourselves 
provide plenty of access by the innumer¬ 
able wounds we make in pruning. Conse¬ 
quently the only means we have of prevent¬ 
ing canker is to cover the bark with some 
substance that shall kill the.spores as soon 
as they alight, or shall prevent them from 
penetrating Into the wounds that will 
always exist. For this purpose the only 
available expedient is a spray, and it is to 
l>e noted that spores are much more 
resistant to destruction than the mycelium 
of the fungus, and, therefore, the spray 
should he strong. We need not bo afraid 
of injuring the hark, for I have found by 
experiment that even saturated solutions 
of such fungicides as sulphide of 
potassium, sulphates of copper and of iron, 
have no ill effect when painted on the 
hark of Apple-boughs. In the second place, 
the spray should be adhesive, so that it 
is not easily washed off by the rain. More¬ 
over, remembering that canker is an infec¬ 
tious disease, as much so as scarlet-fever 
or Gooseberry-mildew, it is the plain duty 
of all whose trees are affected b.v canker 
to destroy the canker, ns far as it can be 
destroyed, even tf in order to do so they 
have to turn the trees. 

The treatment of canker, when once it is 
established, is extremely difficult. We are | 
usually advised to cut out the cankered j 
parts and paint the wound with tar or lead- 
paint. Of course, iOw» could out lilt the 
cankeredl parts we igijqjfltei', I 


hut canker in a tree is like cancer—we 
never know how far it penetrates. It may 
penetrate far beyond the place that shows 
any signs of its presence. For this reason 
1 advise that the wound should bo, not 
merely painted, hut soaked, and not with 
adhesive fluids like tar and paint, that 
have little penetrative "power, bat with 
aqueous, or better, spirituous solutions of 
some powerful fungicide, and not weak 
solutions either. I have tried soaking the 
affected parts in methylated spirit, and 
then setting the spirit nlighf, hut it bums 
on the surface only. However, it dries the 
part thoroughly, and, I think, makes it 
more penetrable to the fungicide. 

Purksltme, Dorset. Chas. Mebcier. 


PLANTING BEACHES OUTSIDE. 
Mobf. Beaches should be grown in the o]ien 
air in this country, especially in the 
southern counties. Amateur cultivators 
who enu manage a Pear-tree can soon learn 
how to treat a reacli-lree properly in the 
different stages of its growth. Some of the 
Peach-trces'ou open walls, even in the more 
northern counties, are splendid specimens, 
and bear heavy crops of fruit four years 
out of live. I have had charge of such and 
know well how remunerative they are when 
properly attended to. There are thousands 
of amateurs who have good positions on 
walls in their gardens for a reach-tree, and 
when established a tine Peach may be 
obtained from rather less than every 
square foot of wall surface covered by the 
branches. 

There is no time better than the present 
for the planting of the trees. Directly all 
the leaves have fallen, and the soil is dry 
enough, the trees should be put in. Fan- 
trained trees are the best for walls. South 
south-west, or west aspects are the most 
suitable. If the soil has not been moved 
for a considerable time it should he deeply 
dug, or trenched at least 2 feet deep. Do 
not put in any manure. All feeding should 
lie done from the surface in I lie years to 
come, so that the cultivator may have 
thorough control of the growth of the tree. 
Soil that Is deficient of lime must have 
some added to it. and the lime can best he 
applied while the trenching is being done. 
The trees should be planted about t) inches 
from the wall to allow of space for the 
swelling of the stems in the future. Tut 
in each tree at the same depth that it was 
planted in the nursery; cut off any 
damaged roots, spread out the others, work 
ill flue soil amongst them, and make all 
firm, l’ut on a light mulch of half-rotted 
manure, and defer the tying of the branches 
until spring. Bourne Vai,e. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apples diseased.— Can you tell mo wliat is 
the cause of my Apples going spotted like the 
enclosed? These are by no moans tiie worst 
specimens, as in some cases I have to cut away 
the outside to a depth of from i an inch to 
1 inch before 1 get rid of the specks.—JAS. 
OSMAN. 

[The specking of the Apples is due to 
a fungus, which gains entrance into them 
by tiie breathing pores which occur in 
their skins. They are often attacked 
after they have been put into tiie store, 
and especially when they are placed too 
closely together. It: seems doubtful whether 
any one fungus is to blame for the trouble, 
but several fungi which cause decay seem, 
so far as is at present known, to lie 
capable of doing the damage. Sulphuring 
the house out thoroughly before the Apples 
are placed in tiie store, and then lightly 
after they are in, would probably check 
the trouble.] 

Woburn wash.—Kindly state in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED whether tiie above wash is suit¬ 
able for Vines, and whether, if so, it should 
he weaker when applied to Peaches and Apri¬ 
cots than to Apples and Pears?—KEY. it. BRAD- 
SI1AW. 

[As we have had no exqierience with tiie 
Woburn wasli as an insecticide for Vines, 
wo are not iu a position to say if it would 
be suitable for the purpose. We have 
seen the ordinary caustic alkali wash re- 
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commended for painting or dressing Vine 
rods and old spur wood with, hut in this 
case the young spur wood and buds should 
not be wetted witli it. For this purpose 
a weaker solution is needed— i.e., instead 
of adding but 0 gallons of water after 
dissolving the soda and potash In 1 gallon 
of boiling water, dilute sufficiently to 
make It gallons. This latter is also the 
strength at which the Woburn wash should 
he used for Apricots and Peaches.] 

Peach-house (early).— In the earliest 
houses the crop will now lie set, and some 
thinning may he dune now or shortly, and 
perhaps a little disbudding, but it is better 
not to hurry this work, but to do it tenta¬ 
tively to avoid giving a check. The night 
temperature at this stage may range from 
50 degs. to 55 dogs., or a degree or two more 
if the fruits are wanted urgently. As the 
fruits progress, a little rise may be per¬ 
mitted in tiie temperature if the outside 
conditions are warm and mild, and if cold 
and frosty tiie inside temperature may fall 
a little in sympathy, as a heated condition 
of tiie internal atmosphere may prove 
injurious to the young foliage and fruits. 
The atmospheric moisture should always 
hear some relation to the temperature. If 
tiie water is pure use the syringe or hose, 
hut if not, damp borders anti floors. 

Raising seedling Apples.— The present is a 
good time to sow the pips of choice Apples 
with a view to get new varieties that may pos¬ 
sibly be extra good, and there is no more 
interesting experiment that I know of in fruit 
growing. Seeds of Apples may be preserved 
for a long time in melted vegetable fat, such 
as Cocoa-nut butter, free from chemicals. The 
fat must he washed off in warm water before 
the seeds are planted.—W. J. FARMER, Redruth. 

VEGETABLES. 

EARLIEST CAULIFLOWERS. 
Caulielovvehs in April or May, when the 
winter Ilrassicas are on the wane, come 
in useful where variety is imjxirtant, and 
the small early kinds play an important 
part, iu the supply. Bv small early Cauli¬ 
flowers I mean those of the Snowball type, 
of which there are now at least half a 
dozen improved forms. Their value lies 
in their rapid growth and compact habit, 
as even when forced in frames or grown 
in pots or boxes they occupy little space, 
having few outer leaves. Having to supply 
small Cauliflowers or Broccoli daily, the 
introduction of the above type was one of 
tiie greatest boons I ever had, as it filled 
iu a blank that was very difficult to bridge 
over. It may be said at tiie season named 
there is usually a supply of Broccoli, hut 
this is uncertain, and at times entirely 
fails. 

Sutton's First Crop is an ideal variety, 
noted for its rapid growth, and of much 
better quality than the original Snowball. 
Magnum Bonuin is excellent, and though 
larger and a little later than First Crop, is 
excellent for spring supplies. Carter's 
Forerunner, also one of tiie better types 
of Snowball, is a very early variety, very 
dwarf, of compact habit, with small, 
solid, fine, white curd, and a splendid 
frame or pot Cauliflower. Another flue 
type is tiie Defiance Forcing, with ail the 
good qualities of Forerunner, hut a little 
larger and not quite so early. Veitch's 
Extra Early Forcing, as its name im¬ 
plies, one of the earliest of the forcing sec¬ 
tion, is of very dwarf growth, and an ideal 
frame variety, or for first crop on a warm 
border. The new Early Express, though 
a little later, is excellent for a warm 
border. The seed may be sown in pans, 
boxes, or broadcast in frames, hut what¬ 
ever system is adopted, the seed should be 
sown very thinly. By sowing in pans or 
boxes it is an easy matter to transfer the 
plants, to other positions as growth is 
made. Sow in good soil, and when the 
seedlings are large enough to handle prick 
them out into boxes in rich soil, and grow 
as near the light as possible. Avoid 
.strong heat, and do not allow the seedlings 
to become drawn. iThbiSWilings grow very 
quickly. are soon spoilt if left, too 
long in a warm plAre. BSilrJl advise De 
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cember or January sowing is that it gives 
a longer period of growth. To advise 
pot culture as a profitable mode of growth 
would be out of place, as it is only ad¬ 
vised for supplying this vegetable in ex¬ 
ceptional cases. It is surprising what a 
lot of material can be grown in a small 
space. They also do well planted out in 
frames. For planting out in early borders 
it is well to pot up into large 60 pots, 
using coarse manure as drainage. This 
done, the ball is a mass of roots, and the 
plants go away freely. Often a south 
border can be utilised for an early crop. 
It is well to plant rather deeply and in 
richly-manured land, and to cover with 
cloches or hand glasses for a time, venti¬ 
lating freely in suitable weather. 

\V. F. K. 


GOOD EARLY POTATOES. 

Some varieties stand out so prominently 
that when they succeed they are worth 
noting. Many small growers can only 
grow the early varieties on account of lack 
of space, while others do not grow the 
Ash leafs—probably the best flavoured of 
all—on ncount of their ]K)or cropping and 
tenderness. In a heavy soil the Aslileaf is 
not profitable, and is liable to injury from 
spring frosts. Of late years many early 
varieties have been introduced. I have 
referred to the Ashleafs. Those who study 
the quulity of vegetables know their good 
quality and distinct flavour, and where 
they can be grown they are difficult to beat. 
Last year, on a heavy clay soil, oue of the 
best early Potatoes was Midlothian Early. 
This, planted at the same time as first 
earlies, was ready the second week in June, 
and the crop was excellent, there being few r 
small or useless tubers and the quality 
first-rate. In a soil just the reverse my 
best early was Sutton's May Queen. This 
variety produces a large tuber and is 
remarkably early. I have frequently had 
if in quantity in fifteen weeks from time of 
planting. To do this it is well to sprout 
the tubers and expose or green them, to 
harden and promote early rooting. May 
Queen does well in heavy soil, but in an 
exposed position I would defer planting 
till the land was in good workable con¬ 
dition. May Queen lias a dwarf liaulm. Of 
the Ashleaf section, Myutt’s, when true, 
is, in my opinion, the heaviest cropper. 
There are now various crosses from the 
Ashleaf section, but some of them, unfor¬ 
tunately, have too little of the Ashleaf 
quality to recommend them. Sharpe’s 
Express, a white-fleshed, kidney-shaped 
tuber, is good for early supplies. Of the 
two I prefer May Queen, the tubers of 
which are larger and a few’ days earlier. 
Duke of York in many gardens has found 
great favour of late years, and cannot be 
omitted from a select list on account of its 
good table qualities, its earliness, and 
shapely tubers. The flesh is yellow and of 
excellent quality. This variety also makes 
a dwarf top. 

Of second earlies, I have a great liking 
for the newer Sutton’s Acquisition. This 
has fine table quality, and is a shapely 
tul>er. I have only grown it on light land, 
but the flavour was good. Great Scot, a 
round tuber with shallow eye?, but a 
strong grower, is likewise well worth room 
for its quality. W. 


VEGETABLE NOTES FROM A VILLAGE 
GARDEN. 


Among the things requiring attention for 
the above at this season is the selection of 
suitable vegetables. This is not altogether 
an easy matter, for although one is anxious 
to make provision for a lengthy season and 
the necessary variety, there are many good 
things too strong in growth where space is 
somewhat limited. For Potatoes, I shall 
try Midlothian Early, a variety that crops 
and cooks well in a locality not celebrated 
for the quality of Its Potatoes. Peas and 
Runner Beans take up rather more room 
than is desirable in a small garden, the 
•former being restated to 
the Sherwood, mnd / the 



penned with in favour of small, monthly 
sowings of a dwarf variety. This will be 
Green Haricot, an excellent dwarf Bean, 
whose cropping and flavour leave little to 
be desired, and the seed of which can be 
harvested and utilised for winter cooking. 
Iu Broad Beans, Beck’s Dwarf Gem will i 
be the best for the purpose. Cauliflowers \ 
can hardly be called a profitable vegetable j 
for the garden under consideration, but an j 
occasional dish is acceptable, and a couple j 
of sowings will bo made of some small 
variety of the Early Snowball type- Of 
other members of the Brassica family, | 
Flower of Spring Cabbage, Little (Jem 
Brussels Sprouts, and Cottager’s Kale will j 
form a useful trio. In Lettuce, preferring I 
the Cabbage section, I shall hold fast, to my 
old favourites—Golden Queen and Con- , 
tinuity—for early and later sowing. Re- | 
quirements in the way of roots will not he 
extensive ; a couple of rows of Crimson j 
Globe Beet and rather more of a Carrot of ’ 
the Summer Favourite type. For Onions,as I 
the fiat types seem inclined to mildew in 
the neighbourhood, a row or two of Silver j 
Skin for early pulling, and the remainder i 
Cranston’s Excelsior, will be sown. In tlie 
matter of Turnips, I should say from the 
nature of the soil that Red Globe will be j 
the best variety alike for mid-season and | 
late sowing. Small bods of Asparagus and I 
Sea Kale are contemplated if space per- | 
mits. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Potatoes starting. - Will you please tell mo ' 
which is the best way to keep need Potatoes? 
Mine are sprouting already, and as they are 
main crop, this is much too early. Shall I rub j 
off the sprouts? Should they be kept in the 
dark or in the light?—MAGNUM BONUM. 

[You evidently put. your seed Potatoes | 
into too warm a place, otherwise they 
would not now he sprouting in the manner 
indicated. Seed Potatoes should be stored 
in a cool, airy, and but just frost-proof 
building, and be kept dark until about six 
weeks before the time they are required 
for planting, when they should 1 m? set lip 
on end in trays or shallow boxes in full 
light to become sprouted. From two to 
four of tlie best growths, according to the 
size of tlie tuber, should bo allowed to 
develop on each, and rubolT the remainder. 
You must, therefore, rub off the sprouts 
present on the tubers at once, and to pre¬ 
vent a recurrence of the trouble lay them 
out thinly in a dark, cool place until, as 
previously remarked, it is necessary to get 
them in fit condition for planting.] 

Peat-moss manure for Tomatoes.--Will you 
kindly say if peat-moss manure is suitable for 
Tomato growing?—J. S. 

[The ])eat-inoss manure would be most 
unsuitable for the grow ing of Tomatoes— 
i.c., as far as regards its employment to 
form one of the constituents of the com¬ 
post. You may use it to conserve moisture 
by mulching tlie surface of the pots, boxes, 
or border with it when the plants become 
laden w ith fruit. Then, whatever manurial 
properties it may contain will be gradually 
washed out for tlie benefit of the roots 
when w’ater is afforded.] 

Mushroom - house. — Exhausted beds 
should be removed promptly, and there are 
usually materials in course of preparation 
to fill up with, and at this season spare 
space will be filled with Rhubarb, Seakale, 
Chicory, etc., Sometimes Lilacs may be 
started in tlie dark Mushroom-house. If 
the house is fairly large, very little fire- 
heat will be required, as the warmth from 
the beds will suffice to keep the tempera¬ 
ture up to 50 degs. or 55 degs., except in 
very cold weather. The Mushroom-house 
should, if possible, be ceiled. I once had 
a shed for Mushroom culture and other 
forcing work that had nothing but a slate 
roof, and it was not quite a success till 
I had it lined w’ith stout straw 7 mats, and 
then we did well. The preparation of the 
manure should not be done in the house 
where other things are being forced, as the 
ammonia will give a bad flavour to the 
produce. 


POULTRY. 


THE INCUBATOR AND ITS 
MANAGEMENT. 

Sitting liens are still very scarce, and are 
likely to remain so for a good many weeks 
to come. They do not become at all plenti¬ 
ful until about the middle of March, and 
even then they are by no means abundant. 
It sometimes happens, of course, that a 
hen evinces a desire to sit during the 
winter months, but it is rather risky to 
trust lier upon valuable eggs, for upon the 
least provocation she forsakes them. This 
is a very serious matter early in the season, 
when eggs are valuable, and every chicken 
is wanted. This is where the great 
value of incubators comes in. They are 
always ready for work, and hatch as well 
during the depth of winter as the height of 
summer. If it were possible to obtain 
broody hens whenever they were wanted, 
and in sufficiently large numbers, I, for 
one. would never use an incubator. It is 
just because during the winter, hens are so 
scarce and so unreliable that incubators 
are a necessity. In order to achieve suc¬ 
cessful results the incubator requires care¬ 
ful and detailed attention. It is not 
enough to start the machine going and 
leave the rest to chance. If this plan is 
followed failure is bound to ensue. Great 
improvements have been effected in incu¬ 
bators during tlie last few years, both so 
far as their construction and manipulation 
are concerned. At the same time, however 
excellent they may be, they require 
incessant care and constant attention. It 
is very necessary indeed to maintain an 
equable temperature within the egg- 
drawer. If there are great variations of 
heat a large proportion of the embryo 
chickens will die during tlie early stages, 
while those that do hatch successfully will 
probably bo delicate, and be extremely 
troublesome to rear. The best temperature 
in tiie case of a hot-air machine is 103 degs., 
while in a tank incubator 1 deg. lower gives 
better results. It is always a good plan to 
run an incubator for a few days prior t<> 
filling it with eggs, in order to make sure 
that the regulating apparatus is in proper 
working order. Twice a day the egg- 
drawer should be oi>euod and the eggs 
turned and cooled. A hen is constantly 
turning her eggs, and we want to follow 
nature as closely as possible. If they are 
not turned the germ is very liable to stick 
to one side of tlie shell, causing, of course, 
the death of the chicken. The length of 
time the egg-drawer should remain open 
depends upon the outside temperature. 
During very cold weather five minutes is 
long enough, whereas when the weather is 
hot twenty-five and even thirty minutes are 
none too long. 

Moisture is a very essential factor 
towards successful hatching. In a tank 
incubator there is a water-tray immediately 
beneath the egg-drawer, and this must lx? 
kept filled with water, which should bo 
renewed at least once a week. In the lint- 
air type of machine the need for a water 
tray is dispensed with. Whichever form 
| of incubator is used I always find it a good 
plan to dip the eggs bodily into water 
healed to about 103 degs. on the nineteenth 
day of incubation. This is often recom¬ 
mended as a test for fertility, since the 
eggs containing dead chickens sink to the 
bottom. As a test it is not of great value, 
but in order to soften the inner and outer 
membranes—the two thin skins adhering 
to the shell—it is useful. Lack of moisture 
in hatching causes these two membranes 
to become thick and tough, giving the 
chicken great difficulty to pierce. The 
incubator must stand quite steadily, other¬ 
wise a large proportion of the chickens is 
likely to be deformed. Shocks and jars 
must be avoided, and thus the machine 
must stand upon a quite steady base. This 
I is an important point, one that has a con¬ 
siderable influence upon the results 
achieved. The gi J eiitost cleanliness must he 
observed, and between each occupancy tlie 
! machine- should he scrubbed with boiling 
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water, particular attention being paid to 
the corners and crevices, for it is in such 
places as these that insects love to con¬ 
gregate. Dirt In any shape or form mili¬ 
tates against successful results. The lamp 
requires careful attention, and once every 
day it should be cleaned, lilled, and the 
nick trimmed. 

When the eggs begin to hatch they should 
be interfered rvith ns little as possible. It 
is a great temptation, especially to 
beginners, to open the drawer every hour 
or so in order to see how matters are pro¬ 
gressing, but this is a mistake, for the 
opening of the drawer is very liable to chill 
the chickens, possibly doing them consider¬ 
able harm. About three times during the 
day the drawer may be opened, and those 
chickens which have made a successful exit 
placed In the drying box. 10. T. B. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden. —Carnations, ns far as 
imssible, should be planted in autumn if 
the beds are ready, but it is as well to have 
a few duplicates in pots, and if new kinds 
have to be purchased it will be better to 
delay planting till March. In tile mean¬ 
time. thoroughly prepare the beds, adding 
fresh loam of rather an adhesive nature, 
and free pom wireworm. Give a sprinkling 
of soot, ns this not only acts as a stimulant 
but tends to banish insects. Rose-banks 
may be prepared and planted. Arches also 
may be erected and planted with climbing 
Roses, and bare places on walls and fences 
may be covered with climbing plants, 
including Oeanothus, Jasmine, Honey¬ 
suckle. and Wistaria. The last does best 
on buildings where there is plenty of room. 
All kinds of deciduous trees and flowering 
shrubs may be planted, but evergreens 
had better wait till the end of March or 
April. All trees exposed to wind should 
be secured against wind disturbance, and 
a mulch of littery manure will be useful 
before dry weather sets in. Up to the 
present there has been no frost to lift up 
recently-planted small stuff, but attention 
should he given to this matter if frost 
comes. In the wild garden groups of 
Pieonies, Evening Primroses, Foxgloves, 
nnd Bluebells may be planted. 


Fruit garden.— This is a good time to 
prune Apricots and Poaches. Open out the 
branches and do not crowd. The young 
bearing shoots may be trained 5 inches or 
fl inches apart, and the shreds or ties must 
lie loose enough to permit growth. There 
is no difficulty in selecting suitable wood- 
buds to leave ns lenders. The branches 
should be washed or sprayed with an 
insecticide to clear out eggs, ns there are 
probable some eggs present. If the walls 
are old the holes left from drawing out 
nails should be stopped with cement. Any 
handv garden workman can do this. The 
planting of fruit-trees may he done now. 
If new Peach-houses have to lie planted it 
Is generally possible to lift trees from the 
walls, and a moderate crop can be taken 
the first season. Do not make the border 
too rich, ns surface dressings can be given 
when the trees come into bearing. The 
same remark applies to young trees 
planted outside, and bear in mind that lime 
in some form is always desirable, and the 
position should be well drained. Vacant 
places on walls or fences can ho filled with 
voting trees, ns this means keeping the 
garden full of bearing trees. 


Vegetable garden. — Make out seed 
orders and obtain the seeds from a good 
source Do not sow too thickly ; it may he 
desirable to have a power of selection in 
thinning, but thick seeding is not necessary 
for this if the seeds are of a good stock. 
In applying manure avoid the plots 
intended for tap-rooted plants, but reserve 
some for late Marrow Peas that are usually 
planted in trenches. Land which is broken 
np deeply anil exiiosed to the atmosphere 
will do with less manure than when labour 
is withheld and the lsimJLiiadly wnrkefl. All 
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suitable positions to make a strong start of 
the crown eyes, and in the case of early 
kinds one strong stem is better than more 
for securing a good orop of usual-sized 
tubers. When the sun has dried and 
warmed the land the warm borders may be 
rcropped with early things which are usually 
sown in small quantities. I have never 
been satisfied with less than I! feet of good 
soil in those early beds or plots. It may 
not be possible to obtain this at first, but 
this should be kept in mind and worked up 
to. Hotbeds in which early crops are 
coming on should be matted up at night 
or protected in some other way. 

Conservatory. — There ought to bo no 
difficulty in keeping the conservatory 
bright now. It, is only a question of 
means nnd skill, for there is abundance of 
suitable plants that either flower natur¬ 
ally or can be easily forced. Luculia 
gratissinia is over now and may soon be 
pruned back. It is a soft-foliaged plant 
and rather subject to thrips in a dry 
atmosphere. Habrothamnus fascieulnris 
is a bright wall plant, and beside the flowers 
there are bright berries, which are very 
effective in a cool conservatory. Camellias 
and Oranges are very effective now, and 
the Oranges are very fragrant, and 
fragrance is a valuable asset in the con¬ 
servatory. Among the things which flower 
naturally at this season are white 
Marguerites, Irises, Carnations, Spnr- 
mannia africana, Eupatoriums in variety. 
Genistas, Acacias (two at least are very 
bright now—Drummondi and platyptera), 
and those who want variety cannot do 
without Acacias, which arc very easily 
grown. We used to have them planted out 
permanently in a cool corridor, but it im¬ 
proves them to place them outside in 
summer. Many plants are coming from the 
forcing - houses, including Narcissi, 
Freesias, and other bulbs. There are still 
some Chrysanthemum blossoms, but they 
are hardly fresh enough for the conser¬ 
vatory. They will do for cutting if kept in 
! a cool-house. 

Creenhouse.— Ilard-wooded Heaths are 
not so much grown as they were during the 
last century. I suppose they are not 
fashionable." hut they are lovely plants in 
the hands of a man that can propagate and 
grow them. Good hard-wooded plant 
growers are not so plentiful as they were. 
I once worked when a youngster in a 
nursery where Heaths were grown largely, 
nnd a lady did most of the Heath propa¬ 
gation. The main things in successful 
work are good soft cuttings from young 
plants, good pent nnd washed sand, with 
bell-glasses wiped dry every morning, nnd 
careful watering. The cuttings are gener¬ 
ally taken in the autumn. Firm potting is 
essential to all hard-wooded plants, and 
the wntering must be in very careful 
hands. No plant should be watered till it 
is required, and then all the roots should 
be moistened. Very little fire heat is 
required, hut the frost should be kept out 
and the ventilation should be as perfect as 
! possible. 

Forcing-houses and pits. —There is a 
busy season in front of the forcing 
gardener, and every heated house and pit 
are in a sense forcing-houses, and much 
good work may he done in vineries and 
other fruit-houses where work is just 
beginning. Of course, if we want to start 
French Beans, Tomatoes, nnd Cucumbers 
we must have a night temperature of 
00 degs., or very near it, but flowering 
plants, such as Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
and forcing shrubs or roots generally, will 
start in a lower temperature than 00 degs. 
A good deal of forcing can be done in 
Cucumber-houses and Pineries. Of course, 
where a house can he given up to any 
special work it is easier for the gardeners, 
lint the most successful men nre those who 
do the best with the means placed at their 
disposal. 

Propagating-houses. —There are several 
kinds of Pelargoniums and other things of 
which young stock is required, nnd the old 


plants from which cuttings are to he taken 
must be warmed up, as soft young cuttings 
root so much better than hard shoots; in 
fact, cuttings from a cold-house will not 
root at all. Every heated house may be 
used to start Fuchsias, Heliotropes, etc., 
into growth to make cuttings. Flne- 
! foliaged plants, such as Coleuses, Ire.sines, 
and Alternantheras are not used so mnch 
as they were since the ribbon border and 
carpet beds were discontinued by many 
gardeners. Still, a few may he required. 
Seed sowing of tender annuals may soon 
be thought of. Begonias and Antirrhinums, 
which are now being used largely, may be 
sown in boxes. Lobelias, Petunias, and 
Verbenas may be sown shortly. 

Vineries (late). —All Vines pruned after 
this date should be dressed with styptic, or 
painters’ knotting, to prevent bleeding. 
Grains cut now, and the stems or pieces of 
wood carrying the hunches placed in bottles 
of water, so that the Grapes hang clear of 
everything, will keep as well, if not better, 
than if left oil the Vines. A dark, dry, 
ventilated room, not over 50 degs. of tem¬ 
perature ; the room must lie free from dust 
and damp, and, of course, damaged berries 
must be cut out as they occur, but, ns a 
rule, there is less of this work to do in a 
dry room than in n vinery. It is always n 
good plan in dealing witli old Vines to 
train up a young rod or two from time to 
time, ns this young blood adds to their 
strength nnd consequent fertility. Surface 
top-dressing must be kept in mind. 

Orchard-house. —If we have mild weather 
the buds under glass will soon he moving. 
I am assuming the necessary pruning and 
cleaning have been done. Peaches, Plums, 
j and most fruit-trees growing in-pots can be 
pruned during growth, nnd by this means 
the wood is always thin and in suitable 
I condition, nnd very little winter pruning 
beyond a little shortening is required. 



NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS. 

PEDIGREE. 

Stockbreeders have constantly before 
them the question of pedigree; and whether 
it be horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, or pigeons 
in which they are interested, the same con¬ 
ditions nprly. 

However iierfect an animal may be, it is 
not considered suitable for perpetuating its 
species unless its parents for generations 
have an unblemished record. 

It is,almost without exception,only those 
animals which have been carefully bred 
through numerous generations that are 
able to prove their superiority over others. 

In the case of Horticultural subjects the 
same extreme care and attention to the 
most minute details of breeding are essen¬ 
tial, and file analogy between the animal 
and vegetable with regard to pedigree 
breeding are very much closer than is 
generally recognised. Stocks of choice 
garden Peas require the same principles of 
pedigree breeding as Race Horses and 
Homing Pigeons. 

It is difficult to write of the many 
interesting phases of breeding and select¬ 
ing Pedigree Tested Seeds, but a visit at 
this season to the commodious premises of 
Messrs. Carter, at Raynes Park, will 
quickly convince one of the necessity and 
importance of the scientific and practical 
methods upon which the world-wide repu¬ 
tation of Carter’s Tested Seeds lias been 
built up. A visit also in the Summer 
months will prove of great interest when 
the trials arc in full growth, 

JAMES CARTER & CO., 

Seedsmen to H.M. the King , 

RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 
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There must, of course, be a wood-bud at 
the end of each shoot, and during dis¬ 
budding young shoots must be left at suit¬ 
able intervals to form the framework of 
the tree. If any water is required It will, 
of course, be given, as the roots are active 
now and must have moisture. Dryness at 
the roots may cause the buds to fall. 

Melons and Cucumbers _The Cucumbers 

are now progressing, and will be in regular 
training, but in most places Melons are 
only just being planted. A low, span- 
roofed house with bottom heat, either from 
hot-water pipes or a hotbed, will do 
Melons well. Melons require heavier soil 
than Cucumbers, and a little lime-rubble 
may be added, as we want firm, substantial 
growth. E. IIobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary, 

January 27th. —Small sowings of early 
things have been made on the warm 
border. There are several warm south 
borders, but the borders now being planted 
are in front of the forcing-houses, and 
obtain some warmth from that position, 
one special border being reserved for early 
Potatoes, which continue the succession 
from the frames. Good Lettuces are 
obtained early from hotbeds where the 
early Asparagus was grown. Early 
Carrots mixed with Radishes, the latter 
sown thinly, nre coming on in frames. 

January 2Sth. —Peaches and Apricots on 
walls are being pruned. The buds, in con¬ 
sequence of the mild weather, are getting 
prominent. I notice the buds on the Ueauty 
of Rath Apple-trees are getting more 
prominent, and some Gooseberries are in 
blossom. This will shorten the resting 
period, and may shorten the crop, and we 
are taking it ns a hint that any spraying 
of fruit-trees not yet completed must have 
prompt attention. 

January 29th. —There is plenty of leaves 
for hot-bed making, and a little stable 
manure Is placed round the edges to give 
firmness. We are making temporary 
frames for Potatoes and I-ettuces, and 
shall cover with straw mats, as there are 
not glazed lights enough to cover the beds, 
and to add to the warmth and snve space 
the beds are made in ranks close together, 
witii just space enough to move between to 
cover up and attend to the plants. Early 
Cauliflowers are planted under hand-lights 
and in trenches where protection can be 
given if necessary. 

January 30th. —The seed order lias been 
sent in. Our usual custom is to confine our 
orders of seeds to those kinds which we 
know are reliable, but this will not prevent 
us obtaining a few packets of new things 
for trial. Early Peas have been sown 
under n south wall, and others have been 
sown in fl inch pots for transplanting when 
hardened. Special preparation has been 
given to the ground intended for Onions. 
The seeds of Carter’s Record and Ailsa 
Craig for transplanting have been sown in 
heat. 

January SHI. —Sowing Tomato seeds in 
warm-house. We are relying chiefly upon 
a good selection of Sunrise, which we have 
saved ourselves and know to be reliable. 
The remainder of early and second-early 
Potatoes has been placed in shallow boxes, 
and will be kept safe from frost and 
exposed to light to harden the main shoots 
from crown eyes. We are planting a few 
more Roses, including Chinas, Hybrid 
Teas, and a few fragrant II.P.’s, which do 
not take mildew much. 

February 1st. —A special bed lias been 
made close to a south wall, 14 feet high, for 
Mnr6chnl Neil Roses. It is still a favourite 
yellow Rose and the flowers are fragrant. 
It has its faults, such as liability to 
canker in the stem, and the Bowers are 
weak in the neck, which is a disadvantage 
when required for cutting. I have gener¬ 
ally found it do bestwhen budded on the 

Go gle 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Passion-flower not blooming (Fresh field).— 
It your PaBsion-flower has ample room it will 
need no pruning whatever, but if the allotted 
Bpace ia covered the plant may be cut back to 
good eyes, and any old and exhausted wood 
removed. There is a great tendency to oyer- 
prune many climbing plants, the Passion¬ 
flowers included. If cut back hard, as you 
have been in the habit of doing, then strong 
growths and comparatively few flowers result. 

Clematis Jackmanni (C. Hiles).— As this 
Clematis flowers on the young wood, pruning 
may be done in late autumn or very early 
spring, preferably the latter, or. say, not later 
than February or mid-March. Old plants may 
be cut down to within a foot of the soil, and 
younger plants having prominent buds should 
he cut back to within a little of where they 
I started. After pruning, when growth is on the 
move, a mulch of rotten manure is very bene¬ 
ficial. 

A mauve Pelargonium for bedding (Canter¬ 
bury). —In reply to a query by "Canterbury,” 
in the issue of December 28th, regarding a 
| mauve Pelargonium for associating with 
Heliotrope, the Ivy-leaved variety Mrs. W- H. 
Martin may be found suitable. This is a very 
distinct sort, semi-double, and of a soft-mauve 
colour. Queen Alexandra, rosy-mauve, with a 
| bright crimsou blotch at the base of each 
petal, is also good, compact, and free-flowering. 
These are usually grown as pot plants, but 
succeed well out-of-doors. If Zonal varieties 
are preferred, it is difficult to name a variety 
which can be described as mauve. Robert 
Charlie, rosy-mauve, with a white eye; 

| Captain Jolivart, magenta; and G. E. Poole, 
j magenta, among double varieties; and Sir 
, Wilfrid Laurier or Blue Beard, among singles, 
are the only varieties at all near the colour 
| asked for. 

Sowing Sweet Peas fR T. C.j.—'There is no 
unanimity of opinion regarding the sowing of 
! Sweet Peas. \ ou ask us to choose between 
sowing individual seeds in thumb-pots and 
sowing several seeds in a sod, cutting up the 
I latter subsequently, so that individual plants 
may be obtained by these means. We advise 
you to adopt the former method, because, in 
our experience, the plants are so much better 
kept under control, and there is little or no 
risk of damage to the roots when the plants 
are put out in their permanent quarters. The 
sowing of Sweet Peas may he done at any 
time after the middle of January, and may 
be continued until as late as the same period 
in March. We prefer to make the spring sow¬ 
ing during the first or second week in Feb¬ 
ruary. however. Last year we raised all our 
Sweet Peas from a sowing made iu February, 
the pots being arranged in a cold-frame, and 
the treatment from start to finish was an abso¬ 
lutely cold one. So soon as the young plants 
began to grow away vigorously abundance of 
air was given, only during very cold days and 
nights were the frames matted up. By these 
means a sturdy lot of plants was obtained, 
and we have never seen a more promising 
j batch of plants for planting in their flowering 
quarters during April. We have no sympathy 
with the pinching of the plants, although 
many growers pinch out the leading shoots so 
I soon as they see the strong lateral snoots mak- 
; iug rapid growth. A Sweet Pea plant will 
always develop a sufficient number of shoots 
for all purposes without interfering with the 
growths ill any way by pinching or otherwise, 
i You can ^row the young plants quite suc¬ 
cessfully in a cola greenhouse, but this 
structure must be freely ventilated and water¬ 
ing will require constant attention. If you 
have a spare cold-frame, by all means give 
this the preference. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Calcium carbide residue (Qatcomhe Court).— 
This material, which contains in moist condi¬ 
tion 49.52 per cent, of free water, 7.33 per cent, 
of calcium carbonate, 4.69 per cent, of calcium 
hydrate, and 0.43 per cent, of insoluble matter, 
would be of value only where the soil required 
lime. We would suggest that you spread it 
out to dry or mix with dry soil, and use as a 
top-dressing. 

Worms in bowling-green (J. B. S.).— To 
destroy the worms in your lawn pour 2 gallons 
of water on 1 lb. of unslaked lime, or, if you 
want more, use in the same proportion. Stir 
this well up. and let the mixture stand for 
forty-eight hours. Water the lawn with the 
clear liquid through a rosed waterpot during 
damp weather, giving a good soaking. This 
will bring the worms to the surface, when they 
, may be swept up and cleared away. Then give 
i it a good mulch of a mixture of loam, leaf- 
j soil, rotten manure, and wood-ashes put 
through a fine sieve, with, in the early spring, 

I a dressing of nitrate of soda at the rate of 3 lb. 
to the squa re- rod, _ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Novice.— We should advise you to procure a 
copy of " Vines and Vine Culture," price 
5s. 6d., post free, from Mrs. Barron, 13, Sutton 

Court-road. Chiswick, London, W.- J. Buss.— 

There is already a yellow sport from Mrs. 
Thompson, and known in the trade as Yellow 

Thompson.- D. E. Morris. —1, You can plant at 

any time during the spring when the weather 


is open. It would ho well to have a plant in a 
pot, as the Wistaria is impatient of removal. 
We should not allow it to flower until estab¬ 
lished. 2, No, let the Jasmine have a space to 
itself on the wall, as. if you do as you propose, 
you will only be courting failure by creating 
a thicket of growth which will do no good, as 

the wood will not ripen properly.- Mrs. 

f Kennedy Erskine.— See reply to " Nuata,” re 
“Pruning the common white Jasmine," in our 
issue of January 4th, 1913, page 14.- Cunning¬ 

ham..—We should advise you to give the tree 
a heavy dressing of leaf-soil and plenty of 
water in the spring, if the weather is dry, as. 
being on a slope, it ia very probable that the 
roots are suffering from drought. Rotten farm¬ 
yard manure would also answer as a mulch. 
We should lift the turf, loosen the soil, and 
then apply the mulch, not returning the turf. 
Let the mulch extend as far as the branches. 

j- Wm. C. Woods.—1, If you watch carefully 

| you will, we think, find that sparrows are the 
culprits. 2, Judson's dye6 are generally used. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Mrs. Scott, Sumner, New 
Zealand.—I, Pentstemon lrevigatus (United 
States); 2. Pentstemon eoeruleus (Western 

United States).- 1). E. Morris.— The cut-leaved 

Bramble (Rubus laciniatus), judging by the 

single leaf you send us.- D. K. S.—l, Diplo- 

nannus chrysophyllus; 2. Osmanthus ilicifolius; 
3, Please send in flower; 4, Olearia Haasti. 

Names of fruits.— J. Hatten.— Apples: 1, 
Fearn's Pippin; 2, Cornish Aromatic, we think; 
3. Pear too far gone to attempt to name with 
any certainty. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


i HALLAM’S, Moseley, Birmingham.—Gold Medal 
Sweet Peas for 1913. 

Sia Jas. W. Mackey, Ltd., 23, Upper Sack- 
ville-street, Dublin.— Oarden Manual for 1913. 

LITTLE AND BALLANTYNE, Carlisle.— Garden 
! Seeds for 1913. 

WM. SYDENHAM, Melbourne, Derbyshire — 
List of Early-flowering Chrysanthemums. 

R. SYDENHAM. Tenby-street. Birmingham.— 
List of the Best Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

R. A. Lister and Co.,Ltd.,D ursley.— Tubs fur 
Palms and Shrubs. 

BARR AND SONS, King-street, Covent Garden. 

I —Seed Guide for 1913. 

j AMOS PERRY', Enfield, Middlesex.— Catalogue 
I of Perennial Seeds. 


THE KING BEE TALKS 
ABOUT SEED SOWING. 
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The other day I came across a let ter 
which had been Rent to the Liverpool 
Hive by a dear old lady in Dublin. 111 
rend it to you. 

“ Dear Busy Bees,- Whatever 

will I do about the Mignonette teed 
I sowed? Sure. iL’srievercomenpat all, 
an its been sowed this 3 months past i l has. And the care 
i I took of it. It was in a window-box I sowed it, and I'll Just 
exploin how 1 did it. It wan a brand new box. Sure. I lived 
in the counthry once, and pined so for the smell of Mignon¬ 
ette. I thought I d be able to rear it. 

*' Well. I went and got some beautiful soil one day out of 
Phoenix Park. Very gently I spread the seeds on the 
bottom of the box, and what a lot there was in that 
j penny packet! 1 only sowed half, and it nearly covered the 
I bottom of the box. A grand show I’ll have, says I to myself. 

! “Then verra lightly and gently I laid on the soil by hand, 

! pressing it down ever so carefully, so as not to crush the 
seeds. Three or four times I had to go to the Park with my 
bag to get enough soil to HU the box. Sure, it was seven or 
nine inches deep at least, about the same in width, and quite 
a yard long. The front of it I had covered wid a lovely piece 
of linoleum with a beautiful blue and white tile pattern. It 
looked reul grand from the etrate. 

“ Then I watered it, night and morning. Sure. I 
never let it get dthry. Black cotion I tied aerost the top to 
keep away the sparrows, and at least twenty timeB a day I d 
go and look to see if the seed was growing. Now, dear Busy 
Bees, do tell me where its gone. Tell me I haven't, washed 
it away wid the watering, an' sure the wind hasn't blown it 

out wid seven or eight inches of soil on the 

top Of it. Wherever can it be gone? 

it was beautiful seed I know. The half packet 
I didn't sow I gave to an old lady who has a bit o'garden, 
and the puir sowl wid her shaky hands spilt it all out. so 
between us, wid nn owld rake, we scattered and scratched 
1 it into the soil. But, faith, it was only half covered. I bc/. 
■ the birds will carry it all away. But at this verra mim ic 
there's as grand a bed of Mignonette as ever ye see. Och ! 
the smell on it. It makes me heart ache to think of and me 
wid never a bit. What will I do ?—Yours truly. 

" Mary Maloney.'' 

This letter is dated July 24th. 1911, and it has been the 
cause of a complete revision of the cultural instructions which 
are primed on the pockets containing Bees’ Guarantested 
Seeds. Before that date nothing was Biid on the packet 

about how deep the seeds should be covered. 

The buyer was supposed to know all about it. But it was 
found that 9 failures out of every 10 were due partly or 
entirely to the seeds being covered too deeply. Consequently, 
on every packet of Bees' seeds yon will now find it distinctly 

stated how deep to cover the seeds Besides that, 

you are told how far apart the plants should be placed, 
as well as the best time to SOW and how loner the 
plants will be before they bloom. 

That information is worth something to you. Even a pro¬ 
fessional gardener might find it handy to refresh his memory. 
Write for Bees’ Catalogue of Guarantested SeedB in Bees' 
i Unique Packets. They will help you to avoid such dis¬ 
appointment as was the lot of the old lady in Dublin. Write 

NOW. THIS VERY MINUTE. 

LEST YOU FORGET. 

BEES, Ltd, 175 , MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Ketted Iris (Iris reticulata).—I am 
daily looking for the appearance of the 
Netted Iris, so far in vain. It is later than 
usual in making its appearance,but to-day, 
January I8th,Iwas consoled by a visit from 
a friend, who tells me that in his garden 
ilie jiolnts are barely showing.— Kibkcud- 

BBIOHT. 


Daffodils in bloom.— I have noticed with 
interest all the flowers that have been 
spoken of in your paiier as being out, but 
have not seen a Daffodil mentioned. I had 
three or four fully out on January 4th in 
the orchard, and have since picked a dozen, 
nil of them N. pallidas pra-oox.—E. L. 
Smith, Sparrows Herne llall, Busheij 
Heath, Herts. 

The Coppery Heather takes a fine colour 
In winter days, and is attractive even 
when such kinds ns the alpine Forest 
Heath (E. carnen), the Portuguese Heath 
(E. lusitiinica), and other winter-flowering 
kinds are in good bloom near. I first saw 
It in that home of hardy Heaths, the 
Harley Dale Nurseries at Matlock, and 
have been well content with it ever since.— 
\V. 

The gift of the Laurustinus —After our 
wet sunimer a big group of this precious 
evergreen surprised me by its beauty and 
fragrance. The soil is not the kind it 
loves, but flic garden lies rather high, and 
so escapes some of the valley cold. The 
several forms flower well, and make part 
of a belt of evergreens north of the house. 
The Laurustinus is not enough used in 
effective ways, being one of the liest ever¬ 
greens for our open-air gardens.—S., 
Hants. 

Lonicera fragrantissima in Scottish 
gardens.— This winter-flowering Honey¬ 
suckle is now grown in a fair number of 
Scottish gardens. I have seen its flowers 
Injured by unusually severe frosts, but the 
buds were unhurt and opened in due 
course when the worst of the weather was 
over. It appears, however, to require a 
warm wall to see it at its liest. It is 
pleasant to coine across it oil a winter day. 
The perfume of a spray or two cut and put 
Into water is delightful in a room.—S. 
Abnott. 


A rare Escallonia (E. organensis).—Some 
dowering sprays of this Escallonia, a 
native of the Organ Mountains of 
Brazil, were, on January 21st, shown at 
the Horticultural Hall. This species is of 
a freelv-branchlng habit of growth, the 
leaves each about 3 inches long and j inch 
wide, being much serrated at the edges, 
and nearlv as firm in texture as those of an 

■ rail, a nAliwrf/ctnmr null Iran M ein lire 
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are of a reddish-brown tint. The flowers, 
which are borne in terminal corymbs, are 
of a deep rose colour. According to the 
“ Dictionary of Gardening ” it was intro¬ 
duced in 1844.—K. It. W. 

Apple Strawberry Pippin. —With refer¬ 
ence to the article on the Apple Strawberry 
Pippin, by Mr. W. J. Farmer, at page 22, I 
write to say that there is a Strawberry 
Pippin tree in this garden which has been 
here for more than twenty-five years. I 
consider it to rank next to the Irish Peach 
Apple ill flavour, but it-requires to tie used 
ns soon as gathered, for when kept it be¬ 
comes mealy. It is a very showy, Apple 
and a heavy cropper. This garden is 
situated near the soa in Co. Wexford.— 
Eniale. 

Winter Aconites.— These are not early 
with me this season, the inclement weather 
we have had, and are still having, prevent¬ 
ing their blooming- The other day. how¬ 
ever, I was asked about a flower seen 
growing in a garden at Ecclefeclinn, Dum¬ 
friesshire, and this proved to he Eraiithis 
hycmalis, which must have been in bloom 
there by New Tear's Day, although not in 
a part of Dumfriesshire one usually 
associates with very early flowers. It is 
remarkable liow few Scottish gardens con¬ 
tain tlie Winter Aconite. — S. Arnott, 
Dumfries. 

Rhododendron cinnabarinum. — This 
handsome Himalayan Rhododendron is 
finding its way into a fair number of the 
gardens of the south-west of Scotland, 
where it appears to thrive exceedingly 
well, although in some places some time 
elapses.before it flowers, and is not so tine 
in many ways as many of the other 
Himalayan siieeies. Yet it is interesting, 
with its loose heads of tubular, drooping 
flowers of yellow tlpiied with orange, and 
its glaucous leaves. There is a fine plant 
of this species in Sir Herbert Maxwell's 
garden at Monreith, Wigtownshire, where 
so many of the Himalayan Rhododendrons 
have found a congenial home, and there it 
flowers very well.—S. M. D. 

The Winter Jasmine _“ K.,Dublin,”does 

well to protest against the barbarous 
shearing back of this plunt. It. is fre¬ 
quently barbarously treated ill many 
gardens by being ruthlessly shorn with the 
hedging-knife or the shears. This is 
especially the case in mauy amateurs' 
gardens. One, however, meets with 
examples of well-grown Winter Jasmine, \ 
and I know of a huge plant against a j 
sunny wall near the sea. which was care¬ 
fully trained by the lady to whom it 
belonged, and whom it rewarded by a 
glorious display of its yellow flowers all 
tlie winter through. It was sheltered from 
the north by another part of the building, 1 
aud faced almost due south, the house pro- I 


tecting it from the east also. Some folks 
seem to think that any exposure is good 
enough for Jasminum muliflorum, hut it 
is well wortli while to give it a good one 
for the sake of its wreaths of bright 
flowers iu winter.—S. M. D. 

The Pink Broom of New Zealand (Noto- 
spartium Carmichaelite) in Scotland.— 
This beautiful Fink New' Zealand Ilrooin 
does well in the south-west of Scotland, 
and I know of several plants which have 
been established for a considerable number 
of years. One of the finest and largest of 
these plants is tiiat in the rock garden of 
Mr. W. D. Robinson-Douglas, of Orchard- 
foil. Kirkcudbrightshire, where, in a 
sheltered position, this New Zealand 
Rroom attains large proportions, and 
flowers annually in the freest possible 
way. It is well exposed to the sun on a 
moderately elevated part of the rock 
garden, and has stood for a number of 
years. The garden is quite near the Sol¬ 
way. and is well sheltered from the colder 
winds.—S. Abnott. 

Plants in bloom at Farningham Hill on 
December 28th, 1912. —AlyssVim (white 
and yellow), Aubrietia, Anemone, Aconite 
(Winter), Arabls, Auricula. Centaurea, 
Christmas Rose (red and white), Candy¬ 
tuft, Coreopsis, Carnation, Daisy, Forget- 
me-not, Feverfew, Gentian, Gypsophila 
(annual), Gcum, Hepatica, Love-in-a-mist, 
Leopard’s Dane, Laurustinus, Marigold, 
Nemophila, Mignonette, Folyanthus, Prim¬ 
rose Iblue aud common), Pyrus japonica, 
Pentstemon, Periwinkle, Pansy, Roses 
j (Tea and Monthly), Scabious, Stocks. 

1 Snowdrop, Sctlla, Snapdragon. Sweet 
William. Viola, Cowslip. Violet (white and 
blue), Virginia Stock, Wallflowers, Yellow 
Jasmine, Herberts. January 4th, Crocuses 
out and Daffodils iu big bud.—S. S. 

An early-flowering Almond.— Although it 
is usual for Prunus Amygdalus, var. per- 
\ sicoides, to blossom two or three weeks ill 
advance of the common Almond, it can 
rarely have happened that a tree should 
have opened a large number of its flowers 
before* the middle of January, yet such was 
the ease this year. Not only were flowers 
visible on this, the earliest variety to 
flower, hut partly expanded blossoms were 
noticed on other kinds, and even in the 
case of tlie type, tlie buds were bursting 
and showing the colour of the petals. The 
normal time for P. A. persicoides to flower 
about London is early March, therefore it 
is almost two months before its usual 
time. As an early-flowering tree it is quite 
worth attention. Another Prunus which 
has commenced to blossom this year 
several weeks ahead of its usual time is P. 
eerasifera atropurpurea, or 1’. Pissardl, as 
it is often called. Tills was noticed with 
many fully-expanded blossoms on January 
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10th I’runus Duvidiuua often blossoms In 
February, whilst it has on several previous 
occasions been seen in full flower during 
the third week of Jauuary, therefore, 
although now in bloom, it is not much 
ahead of its normal time.—Q. 

Fatsla Japonica.— I know several plants 
of Fatsla japonica which are hardy in the 
south of Scotland, and if grown in good 
soil these seldom lose their lower leaves in 
the same way as those In pots. Years ago 
I was much impressed by the plants of this 
Fatsia in the Dublin district, and the late 
Mr. F. W. Rurbidge drew my attention to 
a very handsome specimen in front of one 
of the houses towards Killiney. This plant 
retained practically all its lower leaves, 
and it was even taller than the one men¬ 
tioned by your correspondent, "Cl. it..” on 
page 30. The Fatsia is such an ornamental 
plant that it deserves some consideration 
from those who are trying to secure for 
their gardens plants which are not seen 
every day in the open.— S. Arnott. 

Abutilon vltifollum. —This Abutilon is 
hardy in a few south-west Scottish 
gardens, but the finest I have yet seen is in 
the garden of Mr. Carrick-Buchangn, tit 
Corsewall, near Stranraer. It is of con¬ 
siderable height and flowers freely. 
Further inland, in Kirkcudbright, it does 
nut seem to be so lmrdy. In Ireland there 
are many line specimens. Though many 
years have elapsed since I first visited 
Mount Usher, I cun never forget the im¬ 
pression made on me by the beautiful effect 
of the trees of Abutilon vitifolium there. 
The lovely lavender or lilac flowers, 
depending so gracefully and in such plenty 
from the trees, made an indelible impres¬ 
sion on my memory. They are indeed for¬ 
tunate who can grow this Abutilon In the 
open-air garden.—S. M. D. 

The Fire Bush (Emhothrium coccineum). 
— Scottish lovers of choice shrubs will be 
wise to leave this showy and interesting 
plant alone. There may be a very few 
highly-favoured places where it can be 
grown with some satisfaction, but, even in 
gardens well known ns suitable for tender 
subjects, this Embothrium will not be a 
success, although in such it may stand a 
winter or two comparatively unhurt, only 
to succumb in one of greater severity. This 
is unfortunate, ns it is one of the 
showiest and brightest of all late shrubs. 
It evidently likes a soil with a fair amount 
of moisture, and with plenty of humus in 
it, but shelter is a sine qmi nun in most 
pluces. In the north we can never hope to 
have the success attained in Cornwall and 
Devonshire with this fine shrub, even if we 
are able to grow it at all. One of the last 
places in which I saw It tried was in the 
garden of the Rev. Douglas Dick, at St. 
Mary’s, Newabbey, where a nice plant 
pulled through one or two winters, but 
eventually succumbed. There are still 
milder parts than Newabbey, however, 
where this Emhothrium has succumbed to 
the rigours of a northern winter.—S. 
Arnott. 

Habrothamnus elegans.— In the tem- 
jicrate-house at Kew there is a fine example 
of this, which well illustrates its value us 
a pillar plant for a lofty structure. li is of 
a free, somewhat rumbling, habit of 
growth, and when the principal branches 
are secured to an upright pillar, or some 
other support, the minor shoots dispose 
themselves in a pleasing and informal 
manner, and when each one is terminated 
bv a drooping cluster of reddish-rose- 
coloured, tubular flowers, this Habro- 
thnmnus presents a very striking feature. 
Other desirable kinds are II. fasciculatus 
and II. Newell!, this latter a garden form 
with deep red blossoms. Another variety 
of garden origin, but which is much less 
known than the preceding, is II. Smith!, 
whose blossoms are of a pretty shade of 
pink. This is somewhat less vigorous in 
growth than the others. The Habrotham- 
nuses are now by most authorities included 
in the genus Oestrum, one of which, C. 
nurantiacum, is in flower close by the 
specimen of II. elegans above mentioned. 


The leaves of this are smoother than 
those of the others, and the flowers are of 
a pleasing orange yellow. They expand 
somewhat earlier than those of Ilabro- 
thamnus elegans, and are now past their 
best. All these Oestrums or Habrotlmm- 
nuses are very readily propagated from 
cuttings of the young growing shoots taken 
in the spring.—T. 

Strobilanthes Isophyllus. — This, also 
known ns Goldfussia isophylln, is very use¬ 
ful for the embellishment of the warm 
greenhouse or intermediate-house during 
the winter months. It forms a freely- 
branched. rather upright specimen, of 
which guod examples, about IS inches in 
height, may be grown in pots 0 inches in 
diameter. The leaves, which arc rather 
narrow, arc of a deep-green tint, while the 
flowers, borne for some distance along the 
shoots, are of a lavender colour. The 
genus Strobilanthes is an extensive one, 
but few of them arc appreciated in this 
country, that at the head of tills note being 
probably grown more than any other for 
the sake of its flowers, though one species 
—Strobilanthes Dyerianus—is grown for 
its handsome leafage. In this the young 
leaves arc of a metallic violet-blue, in 
some cases shaded with rose. Iloth 
Strobilanthes isophyllus and S. Dyerianus 
are easily increased and grown, cuttings of 
the young shoots rooting at any season.— 
K. It. W. 

Acacia Baileyana. -This pretty Acacia, 
which occurs both in New South Wales 
and in Queensland, is at present not very 
generally distributed. I was, therefore, 
surprised to see large sprays of it hawked . 
about at Kingston-on-Thames tit a penny 
a bunch, the same price as tlie so-called 
Mimosa—Acacia dealbata—with which it 
had, in all probability, been sent over from 
the south of France. As a conservatory 
or greenhouse shrub in this country, 
Acacia Baileyana has much to recommend 
it, for it will flower freely in a much 
smaller state than Acacia dealbata. Tile 1 
leaves are of uu intense glaucous tint, so 
that a specimen either in or out of flower j 
is very ornamental. The blossoms them¬ 
selves are borne in small globose heads 
arranged in loose racemes. Within the 
London district Acacia dealbata is 
frequently Injured by the sulphur-laden 
fogs which occur during tiie autumn and 
winter months, but as far as my ex¬ 
perience goes A. Baileyana is less affected 1 
thereby. While some of the Acacias 
attain the dimensions of timber-trees, 
others will flower quite freely as small 
plants, especially if they are struck from 
cuttings and not raised from seeds.—W. T. 

Epiphytal Ferns.- While the majority of 
Ferns have the fronds more or less finely 
divided, there are a good many in which 
they are quite simple. A good proportion 
of these is epiphytes, with rhizomes of a 
more or less creeping character. Numerous 
examples, all growing on dead Tree Fern 
stems, formed quite a feature of a group 
shown by Messrs. II. I!. May and Sons, of 
Edmonton, at the Horticultural Hall on 
January filst. The greatest puzzle to the 
uninitiated was a Davallia, D. hetero- 
phylla, which is as unlike the generally 
accepted idea of a Davallia as it is pos¬ 
sible to bo. It has a creeping rhizome, 
from which are produced spear shaiied, 
sterile fronds, each from 3 inches to 
(5 inches, or thereabouts, in length, and of 
a deep-green colour. The fertile fronds 
are narrower, thicker, and deeply notched. 
This distinct Davallia. which used to be 
included in the genus Humatn. is a native 
of the Islands of the Malayan Archipelago, 
and needs a warm-house for its successful 
culture. Several of the l’ojypodiums were 
also shown in the same way, among them 
being P. lycopodioides. P. nitens, P. per- 
cussum, P. repens, I’, vaccinifolium, I 1 , 
squamulosum, P. pllosclloides, and the 
following members of the genus Nipho- 
bolus—namely, N. rupestris, N. nngustata, 
and N. heterachitis. All of these have 
simple fronds, for the most part small, and 
growing as they were on pieces of Tree 


Fern stem, were seen to great advantage.— 
W. Trvelove. 

Camellia magnollteflora. — This, pre¬ 
sumably a garden variety of Camellia, Is 
just now flowering freely in the temperate- 
house at Kew. 'The flowers are semi¬ 
double, and of a delightful shade of colour. 
Compared with most oi the' semi-double 
varieties, the petals are rather narrow and 
more erect, in fact the name of mag- 
nolheflora is a particularly happy one, as 
the flowers in contour bear a considerable 
resemblance to those of Magnolia eon- 
splcua. When first expanded the blossoms 
are of a pleasing shade of pink, but they 
become iialer, indeed almost white with 
age. The central tuft of stamens is also 
very conspicuous. Even small plants at 
Kew are flowering freely. It is pleasing 
to note an increased demand for the single 
and semi-double forms of Camellia, as 
they are now, generally speaking, given the 
preference over the double flowers, which 
are mostly of a hard and formal outline. 
Camellias of all kinds are a good deal 
hardier than they are usually considered 
to be. Coddling docs not suit them, and 
the complaints so often heard of the buds 
dropping are, no doubt, in many cases 
caused by the plants being kept in too warm 
and stuffy a structure.—K. R. W. 

Apple Annie Elizabeth. —I am sending an 
Apple. Annie Elizabeth, which I thought 
would interest you. as it was picked in the 
autuuin of 1011, and stored among others 
in a cellar, the temperature of w-hich 
varies but very little, which probably 
accounts for it keeping such a long time. I 
may say there are a considerable number 
of trees' of this variety nbout the locality, 
and they seldom fail to bear n good crop 
of fruit. I consider it one of the best 
Apples, being a splendid looker and not to 
be despised for dessert. I should be 
obliged if you would tell me the origin of 
this variety through the correspondence 
columns of your journal.—J. Webb, Bur- 
ford, Oxon. 

[The fruit received, though outwardly 
sound, was, when cut, much spotted, a 
trouble it is liable to in some districts, the 
flesh being very mealy and flavourless. It 
is classed as a cooking Apple, but in the 
spring Is by many liked for dessert. It 
was sent out by Messrs. Harrison, of 
Leicester, who showed it in 1868 before the 
Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, and were given a flrst-class 
certificate for if. A correspondent in our 
issue of June 1st, 1907, says that it was 
raised from a pip and named after the 
daughter of the gentleman in whose 
garden it was growing, and who called Mr. 
Harrison’s attention to it.— Ed.] 

Rhododendron Little Beauty. — This 
curious yet pretty warm-house Rhododen¬ 
dron was noted among a small group of 
Javanese varieties shown at the Horticul¬ 
tural Hall the other day. This variety 
stands out as being, as far as 1 know, the 
only hybrid of R. mulayamim in general 
cultivation. This just-named species was 
the male parent, as pollen from it was em¬ 
ployed to fertilise a flower of the orange- 
yellow variety Monarch. Little Beauty 
well deserves its varietal name, forming, 
as it does, a freely-branching little bush of 
rather erect growth. The flowers, which 
are borne in compact terminal clusters, are 
small, but. of a bright’ carmine-scarlet hue. 
It is somewhat singular that the variety 
Monarch should have been so much 
influenced by the pollen of R. malayanum 
1 that the progeny is in general appearance 
but little removed from the last-named 
parent. In tiie production of Monarch no 
j less than four species played a part. 

There does not seem to be the demand that 
| one might expect for these beautiful 
hybrids of the different Javanese Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, probably owing in the first place 
to the fact that they are usually classed as 
greenhouse varieties, whereas they really 
require a somewhat warmer structure, and 
next, that they arc of little use for cutting. 
—IV. T. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


CAPTAIN HONE'S JiOOK GARDEN. 
Fhtortu natelt, tlie visit to Captain 
Hone's garden ut Celbridge, Co. Kildare, 
was on a dreary wet day, too early in the 
season for its beauty to be seen and 
enjoyed. It is a cosy little domain, with 
three distinct gardens that merge into one, 
every foot of soil being taken advantage of. 
Mi my beautiful things were seen, testifying 
to the care and attention bestowed by 
Captain and Mrs. Hone. The distinctive 
feature is a delightful little rock garden 
situated to the right of the house. It is the 
home of many beautiful plants which, 
when at their best, make a true garden 
picture, quite incapable of being shown in 
a photograph with its limitations as to 


a character we do not usually find among 
the Geurns. Its flowers, of a fair size, are 
yellow. This Geum, only some (i inches 
high, is a good rock-garden plant when not 
in too dry soil, and is a capital subject for 
the front of a good border. It is hardy, 
but, unfortunately, appears rather shy 
flowering in some gardens.—S. Abbott. 


FERNS. 

DAVALLIAS. 

This is one of the most useful Fern 
families in cultivation. If the house or 
fernery is warm, it Is easy to make a selec¬ 
tion of suitable varieties ; if temperate, 
there are kinds which ore adapted to the 
purpose, and if cool, a selection can still be 
made. The various kinds may be con¬ 
sidered of easy cultivation, growing freely, 
and not so readily suffering us some other 
Ferns from exposure to draughts. Many 
of the kinds are well adapted for .specimens 


, look well suspended with a mass of 
Davallias growing upon them, i have seen 
them doing well in rustic baskets, In those 
made of wire and square in shape, as used 
for Orchid culture. 

The only thing to guard against in the 
various methods which may be adopted is 
dryness. When the plants cannot receive 
sufficient moisture as in watering a plant 
in a pot, then in all i>ossible cases dip 
them occasionally, so as to well moisten all 
the soil. When this cannot be done, as 
with covered pillars or arches, then use the 
syringe frequently. Davallias do not need 
a heavy shading. When only a light one 
is used the colours are better brought out, 
and the growth at the same time is more 
enduring. For supplies of cut Ferns some 
of‘the kinds are invaluable, the fronds 
lasting a week and ten days in Urst-rate 
condition ; the smaller kinds are excellent 
for arranging as a foil to cut flowers, and 
the larger ones for bouquets and vases. 

During the growing season the creeping 



View of a part of Captain Hone's rock garden at Celbridge, Co. Kildare. 


colour and distance. The illustration is 
from a photograph taken in the rain, and 
shows a part of the rock garden. Six years 
ago the site of the said rock garden was a 
refuse-heap. The rock garden was entirely 
made and planted without any professional 
assistance. In the distance is seen the old 
mill. The stream remains, and on a wall 
flanking one side Wistaria, climbing 
Roses, and other things are planted so as 
to embower the stream. The old wall was 
covered with Aubrietia and other plants 
that thrive and renew themselves on old 
walls. Some flowering Cherries on the 
bank above the top of the wall were just 
coming into bloom. The pathway by the 
millrace side is cut off from the lawn 
garden by beds of Roses, flowering trees 
and shrubs, and herbaceous plants of many 
kinds. 


NOTES ANT> TEPL1ES. 

Ceum Rossi.—This is one of the most dis¬ 
tinct of the race, but is not as yet much 
grown. It is specially noteworthy on 
account of its pinnate tohage, tbisbeiugof 
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either in the fernery or amongst collections 
of other plants. When of medium size and 
small, they are most valuable for house 
decoration, whilst ns basket Ferns many 
of the varieties are seen to the best 
advantage. They are also suited for other 
modes of culture, being about the best of 
all Ferns for growing upon columns and 
arches, where at times it is difficult to keep 
any growing plant well supplied with 
moisture. They may also be grown upon 
the old stems of Tree-Ferns, either keeping 
the stems upright, so as to form a 
pyramidal growth, or by cutting the stems 
in sections and then using these in a 
horizontal manner. Failing the old stems, 
substitutes may be made of peat and Moss, 
with wirework to hold all together. These 
may be arranged in a flat or globular 
aianner, or made Into true pyramids. 
Rustic cork is very well suited for grow¬ 
ing some of the smaller forms upon, hold¬ 
ing sufficient soil to keep the plants in 
good health for a tong time. Pieces of 
cork about fi inches or S inches in width, 
and from 1 foot to 2 feet in length, would 


rhizomes of some kinds need to be pegged 
on the soil, so that they may take root and 
establish themselves, thus gaiuing in 
strength. Others require looking after to 
see that they do uot extend too far, and 
thus get injured, and some are of slow 
growth and take a long time to get out of 
bounds. Any superfluous rhizomes with a 
little root to them should be taken off and 
established in small pots. Some of the 
smaller kinds may he extended so as to 
make specimen plants. In doing this my 
practice has been to fix a flat trellis of 
wirework of circular form around the pot 
proportionate in width to the length of the 
rhizomes, allowing, of course, for a little 
extension beyond. Upon this I would lay 
some good Sphagnum Moss, then a layer of 
coarse peat, then some finer soil with sand, 
the rhizomes being pegged upon this. In 
this way I have grown D. bullnta, n dwarf- 
growing kind, quite 5 feet through, form- 
iug a dense mass of pale-green fronds. 
Plants thus treated will last for many 
years by merely adding some sandy soil 
every spring just before growth com- 
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mences, at the same time pegging down all 
the newly-made rhizomes. The strong- 
growing sorts, as D. Mooreana and D. 
polyantha, when not required in any larger 
pots, may with advantage be divided up and 
repotted separately or together after 
removing the older portions from which no 
fronds are being pushed up. This will save 
the plants from having barren centres, 
which would otherwise be the case, all the 
growths having frequently gone towards 
the outer edge of the soil. The pots should 
be drained nearly half-way up. I prefer 
pans rather than pots, or a medium make 
between the two, which might be termed a 
semi-pot, having the strengtli and width, 
minus the depth. Peat, on the whole, is 
better' than loam for Davallias. I would 
not object to one-third of loam when it is 
fibrous and not too heavy. Those kinds 
which are deciduous should not have much 
water whilst dormant, and, on the other 
hand, I do not like to see them too dry. 
When fresh growth pushes up a more 
growing temperature will suit them host. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

OCTOBER-FLOWERING CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS IN POTS. 

'The influence of market growers is being 
felt in a large measure in the cultivation 
of Chrysanthemums nowadays. A visit to j 
any of the leading flower markets will con- | 
vince any grower who may be in doubt 
about this matter as to what are the actual 
facts. Market growers have set themselves 
a very, high standard, and the outcome of 
this is seen in the marketing of first-class 
Chrysanthemums that are grown on the 
disbudded principle, but not disbudded iu 
the rigorous fashion peculiar to the 
growers of large exhibition blooms. For 
some time past these disbudded Chrysan¬ 
themums have paid the market growlers 
very handsomely, although in the earliest 
days of the past season, say, during Sep¬ 
tember, prices were not by any means 
satisfactory. Immense breadths of dis¬ 
budded market Chrysanthemums are 
grown within fifteen to twenty miles of 
London, and the blooms are evidence of 
the cultural skill of those who market 
them. 

These notes, however, refer more par¬ 
ticularly to Chrysanthemums grown and 
flowered in pots, and October sorts are 
the first to be treated to a system of pot 
culture. The leading market growers have l 
adopted a very tine system for successional 
flowering, so that, each variety in turn sup¬ 
plies blooms of its own particular colour j 
within a given period. The flowering sea- 
son of these plants, grown in pots, begins 
in October, and continues oil through suc¬ 
cessive months into January and even 
later. Eight to a dozen really good flowers 
can be produced on each of these disbudded 
specimens, hut there are some exceptions 
to this rule. Japanese, and a few good 
incurved varieties, are grown in some of 
the larger nurseries, and a few of the more 
noteworthy sorts that may be grown in 
this fashion are referred to in the sub¬ 
joined notes. Readers of Gardening Illus- 
trated should understand that, although 
market growers select these varieties for 
their own special culture, these same 
varieties can he equally well grown by the 
ordinary amateur or professional gardener. 
The plants are not difficult to grow, and 
most of them possess a vigorous constitu¬ 
tion. 

A good incurved kind is II. IV. Thorp. It 
is pure white, and an ordinary plant will 
carry a good crop of disbudded blooms, hut 
if tile plauts are allowed to break natur¬ 
ally a very free display of beautiful 
blossoms- will develop from the terminal 
buds. Of Japanese varieties there is 
almost a plethora of very charming sorts. 
Moneymaker is n large, creamy-white kind 
1 Hat comes good on any bud. It is a free- 
flowering plant and the blooms are 
developed on stiff, erect, flower - stems. 
Another good vhifu^to follow Moneymaker 
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is Mrs. Roots, a pure white sort having 
incurving florets, and the plant has a fine 
dwarf habit. A pure glistening white 
variety, having slightly hirsute florets, is 
being distributed under the name of E. 
Cox. To see this variety at Its best late 
buds should lie retained, however. Miss F. 
Collier, a reflexing white, good in.pots or 
outdoors, Is a noteworthy sort. The form 
of the flower Is distinctly attractive. An 
older sort named Mrs. J. W. Scott is a 
pure white sort having large flowers, and 
to lm seen in good form must be severely 
disbudded. For small pots Ivory is ideal, 
bearing chaste white blossoms of good 
form in late October. Of the yellow sorts, 
David Ingainells is a flue representative. 
First-crown buds yield large and handsome 
flowers in October, a later bnd selection 
ensuring the development of brilliant, deep- 
yellow blooms through November. Soleil 
d'Oetobre is still largely grown for market, 
but unless given good culture is disposed to 
come with an Open centre. It is a plant of 
easy culture, and when well grown is very 
attractive. Besides the original, which is 
yellow, there sire several sports, the two 
most interesting being a bronze and a 
terra-cotta, the colours being used as pre¬ 
fixes to describe each of the sports. A 
vnriety named Tom Edwards is a deep 
golden-yellow flower having stiff petals. 
Severe disbudding is necessary in this case 
if handsome flowers are desired. Miss 
Mary Godfrey is a beauty in October, the 
clear canary-yellow colour of the flowers 
being very pleasing. Rich colours are 
represented by such varieties as Market 
Red, of a rich velvety red and having a 
gold reverse to the petals. A delightful 
colour Is the coppery-bronze of the flowers 
of Mrs. Cragg. Framfleld'' Bronze is a 
rich bronze sort, having medium-sized 
market flowers. This is good in late 
October. It would bo an Injustice to 
Caprice du l’rintemps (bright rosy-purple) 
and its - sports to leave them out. of this 
selection, as they are all so good and of 
such easy culture. There are, amongst 
others, Kathleen Thompson (rich chestnut, 
tipped gold). Yellow Cap, White Cap, Red 
Cap, Lilac Cap, and others. The plants 
possess a sturdy habit and are much 
esteemed when grown in disbudded form. 
A less-known sort is Phnebe, a lovely soft 
pink-coloured flower that comes good on 
any bud. E. G. 

A SUCCESSION OF CHRYSANTHEMUM 
FLOWERS. 

WILL you kindly recommend me what yon 
consider the best varieties of Chrysanthemums 
for good-elnss cut work in tlla following 
colours:—White, pale yellow, deep yellow, pink, 
red, and bronze. I want some of each colour 
to bloom during late October ami November, 
and others at Christmas. Also please tell me 
six singles for same time and purpose, and 
how often and when t.o stop, if at all? There 
seems to be a great difference of opinion as to 
the wisdom of stopping In your issue of 
January 4t.li a writer remarks that “ The 
habit of stopping interferes with the growth 
and quality of bloom." yet one never goes into 
a nursery where Chrysanthemums are grown 
for out work without finding that the plants 
have been pinched back to secure six heads. 
Why is this? Is it to keep the plants bushy 
or to produce a greater number of blooms?— 
C. F. B. 

[In subsequent issues you will probably 
see this same matter dealt with in detail 
from time to time. During the past flower¬ 
ing season we have given lists of sorts to 
flower within given periods. In the lists 
given below the period of flowering is pro¬ 
gressive. The first variety should begin to 
flower in October and the last at Christ¬ 
mas. 

White sorts (Japanese).—Mrs. J. \V. 
Scott, White Countess, Ilollicot White, 
Moneymaker, Mrs. Roots, Miss Collier, and 
Felton's Favourite. The foregoing are 
October aud November kinds. Good 
December sorts are Heston White, Mile. 
Theresa Panckoucke, Niveum, Western 
King, and Mrs. J. Thompson. 

White sorts (Incurved). — Mrs. Geo. 
Riindle, H. W. Thorp, Mrs. C. Crooks, and 
Mrs. F. Judsou. 

Bale yellow (Japanese). — Harry A. 


| Barr, Soleil d'Oetobre, aud Yellow 
j Triomphant. 

Deep yellow (Japanese).—Cranfordia, 
\ Cranford Yellow, D. lngamells, Lizzie 
Adcock (yellow Source d’Or), R. F. Felton, 
! Tom Edwards, True Gold, Golden 
Standard (yellow sport from Tuxedo), 
j December Gold, and Yellow Thompson. 

1 'ink sorts (Japanese).—Cranford Pink, 
Mme. A. Noniu, Phoebe, Mary Thorp, 
Marchioness of Linlithgow, Mrs. Rolfe, 
Thorp’s Christmas Rose, Framfleld Pink, 
j Winter Cheer, and Wells' Late Pink. 

Red sorts (Japanese). — Almiranle, 
Market Red. Kathleen Thompson, Mrs. R. 
Luxford Violet Lady Beaumont, Mrs. 

I W. J. Crossley, aud Kathleen May 
(Anemone centred). 

Bronze sorts (Japanese).—Dolores, Mrs. 
i Beech, Mrs. Cragg, Framfleld Bronze, 

I Freda Bedford, Mrs. W. Wells, Russet, 
Tuxedo. 

Good singles are (he following:—For 
1 sprays : Mary Richardson (salmon-bronzel, 
Nellie Riding (bronzy-red), Joan Edwards 
(rich pink), Miss Irene Cragg (white), E. 
Lingwood (pure white), Miss II. Wells 
(crimson, gold zone), Mrs. E. Roberts 
j (pink), Ceddie Mason (bright crimson), 

■ Dorothy Dnnn (salmon-bronze), and Mrs. 
W. Buckingham (pink). 

Singles for disbudding. —Florrie King 
(pink), Canary Bird (clear yellow), Chas. 
Dickens (orange-yellow), Merstham Gem 
(old rose and crimson), Merstham Jewel 
(reddish terra-cotta), Sundown Radiance 
j (rich crimson), Mrs. It. Pulling (pink), 

| Itouiiel Beauty (wine-red). Snowflake 
(white), Framfleld Beauty (rich crimson I, 
Framfleld While, Pictor (pale blusli-pink), 
and Sylvia Slade (lake with white zone). 

The object of stopping the plants is to 
make them bushy. By these means a plant 
with a rather spare form of growth may be 
made to develop a good crop of blossoms. 
In some cases it is quite unnecessary to 
pinch the plants, as they are naturally 
bushy. A good method is to allow each 
i plant to grow naturally to the second 
crown, or terminal, biuls. In the latter 
case thin out the buds severely, however.] 


Chrysanthemums — thinning out tha 
cuttings on stock plants.— Although there 
are several good Chrysanthemums of which 
growers have a difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficient number of cuttings,owing to their 
"shy” character, or because of their dis¬ 
position to develop premature buds, this 
is not the ex]ierience with stock of Chrys¬ 
anthemums generally. By far the larger 
{ number of varieties uow in general culti- 
ration develops a mass of young basol 
shoots, sn crowded together that it is neces- 
' sary to take drastic measures to ensure the 
, production of really satisfactory growths 
for making into cuttings. It is a mistake 
to allow these crowded growths to remain 
long in this condition. When they are 
quite small, remove the weakly shoots, ami 
in a little while a marked difference in the 
condition and general appearance of those 
left will be noticed. This is a simple 
matter, bat it means much in making a 
good start on another season's work.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemum Souvenir de Petite 
Amie. —In this we have one of the most 
' useful all-round white Chrysanthemums 
I for late use. When grown in bush form 
and disbudded the blooms are large enough 
for any purpose. The plant is dwarf, 
1 rarely requiring staking, and is. therefore, 
useful for house work, and good examples 
may be grown in pots 8 inches in diameter. 
It is unfortunate that it is rather predis¬ 
posed lo mildew', not only in its younger 
I stages, but throughout its seasou of 
' growth.— Kirk. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume, — The Index to Volume XXXI V. 
of Gardening Ildcstraikd it now ready (price 3d., post 
free 31*). The Binding Case for the same volume it oho 
available {price lx. 6d., by poet lx. 9 d.f The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Fumieal Street, London, E.C. 
If ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding 
Case is 2s., post free. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HIMALAYAN RIIODODENDRONS. 
Thouoh the majority of the Himalayan 
Rhododendrons are not hardy enough for 
general cultivation in the Rrltisli Isles, 
they succeed admirably in Cornwall, 
Devonshire. South Wales, Ireland, the 
West of Scotland, and a few other places 
where somewhat similar climatic con¬ 
ditions prevail. Many districts in Corn¬ 
wall and South Wales seem to be peculiarly 
adapted for Rhododendron culture, the 
mist-laden valleys and sweet, moist soil, 
together with a mild climate, providing the 
exact eondit ions necessary for the success¬ 
ful cultivation of these plants. Not only 
are the numerous species largely repre¬ 
sented in these places, but a very lovely 
race of hybrids has originated; and, 
between the parents and their offspring, 
Rhododendron flowers are to he found from 
early winter until midsummer. It. 
Fuleoneri, n truss of bloom of which we 


paratively new species from China, and one j 
of great merit. Examples from ti feet to 
10 feet in height will berry freely, though 
it is quite likely that this species will grow 
taller than the height iudieated. The 
habit of growth is rather loose, and the 
minor branches are of a somewhat pen¬ 
dulous nature. It is deciduous. The 

flowers, produced from the axils of the 
leaves for n considerable distance along 
the slender shoots, are succeeded by bright 
scarlet berries which ripen in early 
autumn. Cotoneaster frigida, of more tree¬ 
like habit than the others, exceeds the 
height named by you, hut it is so showy 
wlieu in fruit that It must be included 
with the very best. From a flowering point 
of view in spring it is decidedly showy, the 
white flowers being borne in large clusters. 
They are in their turn .succeeded by bright 
scarlet berries, the clusters of which are. 
from their weight, of a semi-pendulous 
nature. Cotoneaster rotundifolia is a very 
beautiful species, and one that can be 
recommended for gardens of limited extent. 


tbyinifolia has even smaller leaves than 
those of C. microphylla. It is in every way 
a pretty little shrub. 

There yet remains one species to which 
we feel compelled to direct attention, 
though from its spreading habit it does not 
in tlie least conform to your requirements. 
This is C. liorizoutalis, whose habit of 
growth is well defined by its siiecific name. 
It will reach a height of IS inches to 2 feet, 
but tile stiff, horizontally - disposed 
branches spread a considerable distance. 
On the main branches the minor ones are 
disposed in a regular flsh - bone - like 
manner, which gives to a specimen a 
singular flattened appearance. It is of a 
deciduous nature, and the small leaves, 
before they drop, change in autumn to a 
scarlet colour. Tne bright-red fruits are 
freely borne, but are much sought after 
hotli by birds and mice.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shrub for screen. -I should lie much obliged 
if you would recommend a rapidly-growing 



Truss oj bloom of Rhododendron Falconcri. From a photograph sent by Miss S. M. Wallace, 
Ardnamona, Lough Eskc, Co. Donegal. 


figure to day, is readily recognised amoug 
other species by reason of its large leaves, 
which nmv be from 12 Inches to IS Indies 
long and from 5 inches to 7 inches wide, 
and by its immense trusses of white or 
cream-coloured flowers. The upper sur¬ 
face of the leaves is deep green, and the 
under surface brown, by reason of a dense 
covering of felt. 

C OTON EASTERS. 

KiSDhY tell me the best berry-bearing kiuds 
to grow from 6 Feet to 10 feet, and also the 
best dwarf variety to grow l feet to 3 feet. 
As mv garden is dot over large, I want to 
avoid getting those that spread too much. I 
believe there is an erect dwarf-growing kind.— 
F. T. 

[The following Cotoneasters are likely 
to suit your purpose :—Cotoneaster Simousi 
is one of the most generally grown of ail 
the Cotoneasters. It Is sub-evergreen in 
character, and forms a rather stiff-grow¬ 
ing. much-branched bush, from G feet to 
12 feet in height, or thereabouts. The 
lierries, which vary in colour from orange 
to scarlet, form a very bright autumn 
feature. Cotoneaster applnunta is a .coin- 

Dlflitized by (jO glC 


It forms a rather upright, bushy specimen 
from 4 feet to 5 feet in height, the shoots 
being clothed with small, roundish, dark- 1 
green leaves of a sub-evergreen character, ! 
while the berries, which are of a bright i 
sealing-wax-like red, remain attractive for j 
a very long time. While birds quickly rob ! 
some of the Cotoneasters of their beauty, ; 
they, as a rule, leave this species un¬ 
touched. 

Of the smaller growers, concerning 
which you Inquire, one of the best is 
Cotoneaster microphylla, an evergreen 
species of a dwarf, much-branched habit. I 
This is often grown as a wall plant, under 
which conditions it will mount up several 
feet, but as a bush in the open ground it 
may be had less than a yard in height. The I 
white flowers, by their contrast with the 
dark-green leaves, form a very notable | 
spring feature, and in autumn the red 
berries are freely borne. Cotoneaster | 
congesta, also known ns glacialis, is looked 
upon as a variety of C. microphylla, but it 
forms a little bush of even more compact 
habit than O. microphylla. Cotoneaster I 


evergreen shrub for a slightly shaded situa¬ 
tion, to form a screen for an unsightly piece of 
ground. The district is the Midlands of Scot¬ 
land. and the soil a rather cold clay. I have 
been recommended Laurustinus ana Bcrberis 
Darwini. but fear that th.-» climate may be too 
cold for them, and should like your advice on 
the matter. Fast growth is very desirable.— 
J. I. R., Clackmannan. 

[Berberis Darwini is likely to suit your 
purpose as well as anything, and would 
be much bettor than the Laurustinus for 
jour climate. If your plants of B. Darwini 
are planted in deeply-dug, rich soil they 
should grow quickly enough and in time 
reach 10 feet or so high. This would be 
prettier and less common than the Colchic 
Laurel, which we have employed in Scot¬ 
land with success for cold, draughty 
positions, and which is nicer than the com¬ 
mon Laurel for a tall screen.] 

The Silvery Bindweed (Convolvulus 
Cneorum).—For warm parts ofthecountry, 
in dry soil, this is a charming plant, but 
one lam unable to keep for any length of 
time through climatic conditions. It grows 
from 1 jfoot-to lS Jnches high, and has ex- 
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quislte silvery leaves and good-sized white 
flowers. In the south of England and 
Ireland it is very beautiful. I have seen it 
doing nicely ill partial shade. It is a 
native of south Europe, and is referred to 
in most works of reference ns a half-hardy 
shrub.—S. Ajlnott. 


ORCHIDS. 


TWO USEFUL ORCHIDS. 
Lycaste Skinnebi. —This beautiful and 
easily-grown Orchid, now coming into 
bloom, is one of the most useful for winter 
flowering, the blooms lasting a considerable 
time in beauty even when removed to the 
dwelling-house or cool conservatory. The 
flowers vnry considerably in colour, from 
the pure white variety alba to the dark, 
richly-coloured forms. Do not weaken the 
plants by allowing too many flowers to 
open, but rather remove some of the spikes 
in the young stage. The plant grows well 
in a mixture of loam, Osmunda fibre, and 
Sphagnum, with plenty of finely-broken 
crocks. Potting is best done in the spring, 
when growth commences, and a suitable 
place for the plants is the coolest part of 
the intermediate-house. When growing, 
water freely, but in the flowering season 
give only sufficient to keep the roots 
healthy and the bulbs from shrivelling. 

Zygopetalum Mackayi will soon be send¬ 
ing up its flower-spikes. Watering should 
be carefully done at the present time. Any 
excess of moisture at the roots often causes 
allotting of the leaves nnd blooms. This 
produces much finer flowers, both in size 
and colour, when grown under similar con¬ 
ditions as advised for Lycaste, than when 
exposed to a higher temperature. 

The above deserve to be more generally 
grown than they are at present, and if 
gardeners would pay them the same atten¬ 
tion as they do to a batch of greenhouse 
plants they would make a pleasing change, 
which I am sure would be appreciated. 

W. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS FOR AMATEURS. 
Without doubt these are among the best 
Orchids for amateurs to grow, being of 
easy culture and inexpensive to buy, while 
there are so many varieties to choose from 
that with a little care in selecting one can 
have a continuous show of bloom from 
October until March. Cypripediums are 
best repotted as soon as possible after 
flowering, a suitable mixture being two 
parts loam, one part AX fibre, one part 
Sphagnum (these two should be chopped 
up finely,!. The whole should then be 
passed through a i-inch sieve, adding 
plenty of broken crocks, as the compost 
must be kept open. This is best used soon 
after being mixed, otherwise I find the 
Sphagnum withers. Keep the plants below 
the rim of the pot and press the material 
firmly between the roots. 

Cypripediums like rather larger pots 
than most Orchids. Give them a thorough 
watering after potting; afterwards the 
syringe will keep them going until rooting 
has commenced. Cypripediums enjoy heat, 
shade, and moisture, with frequent spray¬ 
ings overhead, in the growing season, but 
sufficient air must be given to keep the 
temperature sweet and healthy. 

Cypripedium insigne, in its various 
forms, is one of the first to commence 
blooming in the autumn, and a few of the 
most distinct include C. insigne Chant.ini, 
C. i. montanum, C. i. Berryanum, O’, i. 
punctatum, nnd C. i. Harefield Hall, the 
last a noble flower, and the finest of the 
spotted section. The yellow forms of 
insigne appeal to me more so than the 
above, C. i. Sanderse, to my mind, being 
one of the most lovely Orchids that has yet 
flowered. A few weeks ago I saw about 
two dozen plants of this in bloom, with 
nine or ten flowers to each plant. The 
Cypripedium hybrids are legion. 



GARDEN FOOD. 


SOME RECIPES FOR MEATLESS 
DISHES. 

Tomato sour.—Simmer 1 oz. of crushed 
tapioca slowly in three pints of vegetable 
stock flavoured with one carrot nnd one 
|. onion (peeled and sliced), and add 1 lb. ripe 
Tomatoes. Roil the whole to a pulp, and 
rub it through a sieve ; add one gill of milk 
and season with salt and pepper and a 
little nutmeg. Reduce it to the thick¬ 
ness of cream nnd serve with fried bread 
I crofitons. 

Vegetable sour.—Wash, peel, nnd cut 
one small Onion, one Turnip, one Carrot, 
and two Potatoes into very thin shreds, 
melt .1 oz. butter in a stew-pan, add the 
vegetables, and stir them over the fire for 
ten minutes, without allowing them to get 
brown; next add 1J pint of vegetable 
stock. Let the whole simmer for about 
an hour, or until the vegetables are tender. 
Remove the scum and season with salt, 
pepper, and nutmeg. Mix one table-spoon¬ 
ful of flour and one gill of milk to a smooth 
paste, add it to the soup, nnd boil for 
another ten minutes. Then serve. 

Vegetable cubkt. —Wash nnd peel thinly 
four Potatoes, four small Turnips, and 
four small Carrots, then cut them into neat 
and even-sized pieces. Peel and mince 
finely a small Onion. Pour half-a-gill of 
good salad oil into a frying or saute-pan ; 
when it is hot put in the prepared veget¬ 
ables and fry to a nice light brown. Take 
1 oz. of butter, J oz. of flour, and 1 oz. of 
curry powder nnd mix together ; fry for 
several minutes in a small stew-pan. then 
moisten with one pint of stock nnd Mir 
carefully until it boils and thickens. Put 
the fried vegetables into a stew-pan, strain 
over the sauce, add some French Beans 
(previously boiled), season with salt and 
pepper, and cover the pan. Allow to stew 
gently for about an hour. Arrange In a hot 
dish, surround with a border of plain 
boiled rice, and garnish with chopped 
Gherkins and Chillies. Serve with chutney 
nnd cut Lemon. 

Bakeb vegetable timbale. —Butter the 
inside of a timbale mould, or brush it over 
with olive oil. Sprinkle the bottom and 
sides with browned bread-crumbs. Put a 
thin layer of finely-chopped' Nuts and 
Parsley at the bottom of the mould, then a 
thicker one of grated cheese, third of 
Tomato pulp, nnd the last of soft bread. 
Repeat these layers until the mould is 
nearly full. Beat up two eggs with a gill 
of milk, season it well, nnd pour this into 
the mould. Allow it to stand for hnlf-an- 
hour, then bake it in a moderately heated 
oven from thirty to forty minutes. When 
done turn out the timbale on to a hot dish, 
pour some hot piquante or Tomato sauce 
round the base of the dish, and serve. 

Nut croquettes. —Mix 4 oz. of soft bread¬ 
crumbs with sufficient tepid milk to 
moisten, and add to it } lb. of finely- 
chopped or grated Nuts. Season with salt, 
pepper, and nutmeg, heat it up, then bind 
with a well-beaten egg and a little cream. 
Spread the mixture on a dish nnd let cool, 
then make up into ball or cork shapes. 
Next egg and crumb each carefully, nnd 
fry in deep fat until nicely browned." Dish 
up neatly, garnish with fried Parsley, and 
serve with Tomato sauce. 

Salsafy fritters. —Wash and scrape a 
bundle of Salsafy, place it in salted water 
flavoured with vinegar or Lemon-juice. 
Boil the Salsafy in stock or water ; when 
done take up, drain, and let cool. Cut each 
root into two or three pieces, and season 
with salad oil or vinegar. Prepare a light 
batter with 2 oz. flour, one tablespoonful of 
salad oil,one whisked white of egg,a pinch 
of salt, and a quarter of a gill of milk. 
Beat the batter well, and let it stand an 
hour or so before using. Dip the Salsafy 
into this batter and fry in very hot fat to 
a golden brown. Take up, drain, sprinkle 
with a little fine salt, and dish up. 

Vegetable jelly with Lettuce.— Cut up 
six ri]>e Tomatoes, and cook them till 


tender in a little well-seasoned vegetable 
stock, then rub the pulp through a fine 
sieve, and add five or six sheets of gelatine 
previously soaked and melted. Season to 
taste with salt nnd pepper, and pour into a 
border mould, which put on the ice to set. 
Turn out carefully on to a cold dish nnd fill 
the centre with finely-shredded Lettuce 
blended with shredded jieeled Wninuts and 
seasoned with mayonnaise. Gnrnish the 
dish with crisp Lettuce leaves and serve. 

Cold curried rice in Tomatoes. —Pro¬ 
ceed the same as directed in the foregoing 
recipe, and after cooking the rice drain 
nnd moisten it with sufficient curry sauce 
to well blend it. When cold fill the pre¬ 
pared Tomatoes, put a little chopped green 
aspic on top, then dish up, garnish with 
small salad, and serve. 

Stuffed Tomatoes with rice. —Select tile 
required number, say, six to eight, eon- 
venient-sized and fairly ripe Tomatoes; 
remove the stems and cut a small slice off 
the top of each Tomato; or, better still, 
insert a round paste cutter nnd thus 
remove the top and centre lwrtions from 
each Tomato ; carefully scoop out the pulp 
and put it in a stew-pan with 1 oz. of 
butter. When quite hot put in about 2 oz. 
of boiled rice, season with salt and pepper, 
and mix with two or three tablespoonfuls 
of grated cheese. Fill the prepared 
Tomatoes with this, sprinkle some bread¬ 
crumbs over the top of each, also a 
little oiled butter. Place them on a baking- 
sheet nnd bake in a fairly hot oven for 
about fifteen minutes. Dish up neatly, 
garnish with Parsley, and serve hot. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Celeriac.— A writer in the Pall Mall asks, 
as we often do, why tills good winter food 
is so little used in Britain, and gives a 
recipe 

Celeriac can be bouslit cheaply enough, and 
wants to be plainly boiled in good, sound stock. 
Then slice it. let it get cold, and mix it with 
cooked cubes of Beetroot (marinaded, if pos¬ 
sible; but this in not absolutely necessary), and 
three cold roasted Chestnuts. Anoint this mix¬ 
ture with a careful vinaigrette (not a mayon¬ 
naise) of good wine vinegar, sound olive oil. 
French mustard, and penner and salt. Toss 
it all up and the result will be delightful. 

But the bought stuff is too long on the way. 
It is quite easily grown at home—easier 
than tile common Celery, wanting no earth¬ 
ing up. It is a good crop for a cold, heavy 
spot in the garden.—W. 

British versus foreign fruit.—I was 
pleased to see W. J. Farmer's note at page 
856 regarding home-grown nnd Imported 
Apples. 1 quite agree with all he says rr 
Blenheim. During the past thirty years I 
have lind opportunities of comparing im¬ 
ported Apples with home-grown, and none 
of them, with the exception of Newtown 
Pippin, equal our best home grown kinds. 
I have yet to lie shown any better kind 
than Golden Noble for cooking in its sea¬ 
son. In the early part of the year what 
can equal good fruit of Bess Pool, while 
Alfriston is hard to beat for March and 
April. As Mr. Farmer says, many of the 
kinds now on the market we could do with¬ 
out. Many of the large, showy kinds may 
rightly be termed “shop Apples,” their 
appearance being their only merit.—.1. 
Crook. 

Pear Thompson's. —Owing, doubtless, to 
the vagaries of the past season, Thomp¬ 
son's Pear, usually over by the New Tear, 
has been very useful during the first days 
of the month. One of the very finest of 
our winter Pears, Thompson's is usually 
at its best early in December, and it has, 
therefore, been more appreciated at the 
present time. While not of the largest 
size, the flavour leaves nothing to bo 
desired. The variety is, as a rule, free- 
bearing. and, like most of our other Pears 
during the past season, the crop was much 
over the average. I should be interested to 
know if other growers of this excellent. 
Pear find, as I do, that it succeeds better 
on the Tear than on the Quince.—K. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE JAPAN BRONZE-LEAF. 

(liODGEHSLA PODOPHYLLA.) 

For a cool, lialf-sliaded position Rodgersia 
podophylla is one of our handsomest fine- 
follaged plants. This giant-leaved Saxi¬ 
frage was first introduced into the United 
States by a Captain Rodgers, of the 
American Navy, after whom it is named. 
Its native name in Japan is Yngueumasa, 
but we may be well content to call it the 
Japan Bronze-leaf. Each leaf is supported 
on a central jietlole or leaf stalk varying 
from 1 foot to 3 feet or more in height, and 
the largest leaves, when fully expanded, 
each measure 3 feet across. Leaf mould 
and some peat and sand mixed with the 
soil seem to supply its requirements, which 
are a cool, free root-run in a moist and 
partly shaded position, and each Novem¬ 
ber, when the leaves have withered and 
fallen away, a top-dressing of old manure 
and wood-ashes will he found very bene- 


was in a Yorkshire garden, hut I have been 
told that they can grow- it efen in Scot¬ 
land. I was informed by the gardener in 
the place referred to that it only flowered 
when the summer was a warm one. 

Planting a wall garden. — I built a 
•short wall last summer, and some of the 
plants were put in as the work of building 
proceeded, while others were planted 
afterwards. Now I find that those put in 
during building became much sooner estab¬ 
lished, and are liner in every way now 
than those which were put in afterwards. 
The best plan, evidently, is to plant in the 
joints as the wall is being constructed. 
Some may be added by sowing seeds in the 
crevices, but planting as the wall is being 
built would appear to me preferable. 

The Great Uepatica (Anemone angu- 
losa).—This is a wonderfully handsome 
plant when not in flower, and it evidently 
retains its leaves with me better than the 
smaller Hepatleas. The leaves are larger 
and handsomer than those of the latter, 
and the flowers are finer. I wonder how 


little more in height. From the look of the 
big root-stock it does not appear as if it 
would be an easy plant to divide, but I 
understand it can be easily raised from 
seeds. 

An Amateur of IIardt Flowers. 


THE WINTER ACONITE. 

In the gloomy mid-winter days, when the 
flowers of the open air are conspicuous by 
their absence, every kind of bright colour 
| in the landscape is of exceeding value. 
Nothing has a more charming effect in 
dark January and February days than 
spreading colonies of the Winter'Aconite 
(Eranthis hyemalis), a carpet of bright 
gold beneath the leafless trees. Lovely as 
are the flowers when fully expanded in the 
sun. they are, perhaps, even more beautiful 
! in dull weather when iu the hud. They 
are then rounded spheres of brightest 
gold, and set in their green Elizabethan 
ruffs of foliage have a very pleasing 
appearance. The plant dies down very 
early, and is withered before the Grass is 
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The Japan Bronse-leaf (Rodgersia podophylla) in a Kentish garden. 


Ucial. The creamy-white blossoms, seen 
against a dark background, are delight 
fully fresh and cool in June. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Iris sttlosa. — I have read several notes 
on this plant in Gardening Illustrated, 
and 1 see that others have the same diffi¬ 
culty in persuading it to bloom in mid¬ 
winter as I have. The place in which I can 
flower this Iris best is facing due south, 
close to the foot of a wall, and in dry soil, 
with some lime and stones mixed with it. 
Here the plants get a good roasting in 
summer. > 

Mesembryanthemums. —A correspondent 
has been asking how to propagate the 
Mesembryanthemums, and I should like if 
some of" your readers who grow these 
plants would tell us as to their hardiness. 
I have been quite fascinated with the 
flowers in pots, and have been told that 
some of them are hardy. One of the 
plants monl ioned to me was M. uncinatum, 
which I saw on a rockery. The one I saw 
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many varieties of this there are. I have 
become acquainted with two blue ones, one 
paler and earlier than the other, a white 
one, and one with rose flowers. Are there 
any others? My plants grow very nicely 
near the bottom of one of my rockeries, on 
a level place, and in a cool soil of loam and 
sand with lots of stones about the plants. 

The alpine Sea Holly (Eryngium 
alpinum).—The illustrations of this plant 
that we see in books and papers do not 
convey a true impression of it. It 
always occurs to me that there are so many 
little shades of colour and gradations of 
shading, as well as a countless number of 
little points which impress a careful lover 
of flowers, but which cannot be shown in 
an illustration. Therefore, I think we need 
to grow the plants ourselves. It seems im¬ 
possible for a picture of Eryngium alpinum 
to show the beautiful bluish tinting of 
the flower - heads or the colouring of 
the stems. I am delighted with this 
plant, which I find grows well in medium 
soil, and is with me about 3 feet or a 


cut, so that it may with impunity be 
planted In hayflelds. In some localities 
and exposures the Winter Aconite dies out, 
and where this occurs the soil should bo 
carefully prepared for it. It is generally 
on heavy and water-holding soil that it 
fails, but even in light soils it will some¬ 
times die out. In some places it increases 
by seed very rapidly, and becomes 
thoroughly naturalised, and in situations 
where favourable conditions exist colonies 
will increase so quickly as to cover with a 
gulden sheet large stretches of Grass 
beneath thinly - planted trees. If nil 
attempt to increase it from seed is made 
this should be obtained as soon as it is 
ripe and sown immediately. Where roots 
are employed they should he procured as 
early as possible and planted at once. July 
and August are none too early, as the 
tubers soon lose vitality if kept out of the 
ground for any length of time. Where they 
are planted as late as December they are 
rarely satisfarfyjiry. 

S. W. Fitzherbert. 













NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Flower garden.— Owing to the mildness 
of the season we have been obliged to run 
the mowing machine' over the lawn up to 
the last week in December, to have things 
neat and tidy. The laying of turf may still 
be carried out where necessary, provided 
the frost keeps olT. Where Sweet Peas are 
through tlie ground every care should be 
taken of the young plants by pulling the 
soil fairly close around them and sticking 
in on either side of the row small ever- 



A garden vase. Design copied from, 
a sixteenth century Italian draining. 
(See opposite page.) 


green branches to act as a shelter. 
Frequently dust the seedling plants with 
soot, or if sparrow’s are likely to molest 
them it will be necessary to net the rows. 
After the plants are well through the 
soil slugs do not usually worry them. 
Where Tulips are used in the flower-beds 
an eye should be kept for mice. They are 
particularly fond of the bulbs and will 
quickly ruin a plantation if left alone. 
Small break-back traps baited with a bit 
oftoasted meat or bacon will usually tempt 
them. With the continued rainfall of late 
it has been impossible to stir the soil 
between, but it should be done the first 
opportunity after a few dry days. Keep 
tlie turf frequently swept and rolled about 
once a month, this applying to the 
gravel walks as well, and see that alj 
waterways are kept clear or much damage 
may be done during a heavy downpour of 
rain.— East Devon. > 

Some useful border flowers for present 
planting.— When one takes over a small 
flower garden that has been much neg¬ 
lected. a large portion bare, and the re¬ 
mainder occupied wdtli things of very little 
value, It is a little difficult to make a selec¬ 
tion at planting time. It is true that there 
is a wonderful wealth of hardy things from 
which to choose. 1 think, so far as some¬ 
what unique flowers are concerned, my 
first selection would be a good variety of 
Lobelia fulgens, a few dark-flowered seed¬ 
lings of Statice latifolia, and tlie deep 
rosy-crimson form of Sedum spectabile. 
There is nothing quite like this in colour, 
nnd the little colonies of brightly-hued 
butterflies continually hovering about it 
add considerably to its attractions. For 
early and fairly continuous flowering 
one can hardly, among fairly dwarf plants, 
bent small clumps of double Arabis, Tufted 
rausies. and Heucbera splendens, and as 
the Arabis would supply all the white 
likely to be required, tlie Pansies chosen 
might he Bullion. Maggie Mott, nnd 
Councillor Waters, three of the best in 
their resiteetive shades. The best summer 
and early autumn white-flowering plant 
that combines in itself most of the charac¬ 
teristics named earlier in this note, is the 
Chrysanthemum mySTITuitn, knnwrlnsMrs. 
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C. Lothian Bell. It is difficult to name a 
better border plant. Its enemies are black 
aphis, which can be easily removed, nnd 
the leaf-boring maggot, an attack from 
which requires early and prompt attention. 
In crimson flowers there is nothing much 
better than the Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. It 
produces bold, handsome flowers, tlie dis¬ 
play is long-continued, and the plant easily 
grown; in scarlets, Pentstemon Ilnrtwegi 
is a general nnd deserved favourite. For a 
supply of yellow flowers two very popular 
plants, alike for the border and for cutting, 
are Doronicum Ilarpur Crewe and Coreop¬ 
sis grandiflora. With possibly just a little 
break, these two are in bloom from early 
spring until autumn, ah early blue flower 
with the necessary qualifications is not 
eusily found, but later in the season the 
new varieties of Aster Amellus will meet 
all requirements and flower splendidly for 
a lengthy period.—E. 15. S. 

Wall borders. During tlie sjiell of hard 
weather in January the advantage of wall 
borders was shown in many places, 
especially in the ease of Wallflowers, Poly¬ 
anthuses, und Tufted Pansies, that in more 
exposed quarters were badly punished. 
Quite recently I saw liow large-sized Wall¬ 
flowers had succumbed to the weight of 
snow, whilst short, sturdy plants were 
almost unhurt. The merest shelter will 
bring many things on ; for instance, bulbs 
like Snowdrops, plnuted where they could 
feel a little shelter, opened in the mild 
days preceding the frost, whilst Crocuses, 
Seillas, aud Primroses are already sliow- 
iug signs of progress. We are sometimes, 
in the summer,'inclined to grumble at the 
dry state of some of our wall borders, par¬ 
ticularly those having a south aspect, but 
in midwinter and the early spring days we 
have to confess that they are of great 
assistance in sheltering plants.— Leahukst. 

Cypsophila paniculata. —I would like to 
suggest to those who pro]tose to plant 
Gypsophila paniculata not to lose sight of 
the fact that to grow it successfully it 
should be planted in a soil both rich and 
deep, and, above all. the situation ought to 
be a sunny one. Several people whom I 
know fail to do as well as they might with 
It, owing to their inability to bloom it pro¬ 
perly simply because their plants are in a 
shady place. If there is one thing more 
than another Gypsophilas revel in it is the 
sun, as thou the panicles, spreading out ns 
they do, bloom, and not. as on the shady- 
side of tlie garden, remain in tlie bud 
state. When once established the plants 
should not lie interfered with. I have 
some plants that have not been disturbed 
for quite ten years, aud every season they [ 
are sheets of “ filmy, gauze-like ” flowers.— 
Eeahurst. 

Perennial Phloxes.— Amongst herbaceous 
plants, few grew so freely last year, in con¬ 
sequence of the abundance of wet, ns the 
Phloxes. There is such a thing, however, 
as “missing the beauty mark ” with them, 
by iiermitting the plants to reach such a 
size that when they bloom the centre 
shoots die througli lack of support. It is 
a mistake, however, to let them attain too 
large a size, and, speaking generally, the 
moderate - sized clumps give the best 
results, and tile flowers are much finer. 
Division is best dune by first taking up the 
clumps, and then, with a blunt knife, care¬ 
fully separating the roots. To do so with a 
spade whilst they are in tlie ground is 
the worst way, as often the strongest 
shoots are cut off or broken.— Townsman. 

Sweet Peas that stand the sun best 
without shading. —A matter that has given 
growers much concern in later years is that 
which relates to the lack of varieties that 
are what is generally termed by growers 
“ sunproof.” This desideratum did not 
seem to be so noticeable amongst the older 
varieties of Sweet Peas, but amongst the 
numerous introductions of later years the 
highly-coloured varieties have fared rather 
badly in this respect. It may be that for 
this reason the members of the National 
Sweet Tea Society were asked last year, 
among other interesting questions. “ Which 


salmon, orange, scarlet, and blue Sweet 
Beas stand the sun best without shading - /” 
The replies, ns given in the “Sweet Pea 
Annual for 1918,” are interesting and very 
curious in some respects. Very diverse 
are tlie opinions of the ninety-six persons 
that responded, and they differ .very con¬ 
siderably in many cases. In the salmon- 
coloured sorts, Stirling Stent seems to be 
the most popular, although Melba is pretty 
frequently mentioned. Amongst the 
scarlet varieties, Scarlet Emperor appears 
in much favour. Thos. Stevenson (orange- 
scarlet) is also pretty frequently men¬ 
tioned. Flora Norton Spencer and Anglian 
Bine (bracketed together In the “Joo-much- 
allke ” varieties) are the more popular of 
the blue kinds, although in this section 
there appears to be a considerable differ¬ 
ence of opinion.—D. B. C. 

Helleborus corslcus. — This handsome 
hardy plant is seldom seen in English gar¬ 
dens. It is not one of those essentia] plants 
which should be in every garden large or 
small, but it Is very ornamental, and to 
anyone who has a fair-sized garden, and 
who appreciates handsome foliage, I 
strongly recommend it. 1 first saw it in its 
native country, Corsica, on my way up 
from Ajaccio to Vizzavona in April. There 
were great masses of it all along the side of 
the railway, plants 3 feet high, topped with 
pale yellowish-green blossoms. At Vizza¬ 
vona I found the plant growing in quan¬ 
tity, though up there among (lie melting 
snows the flowers were not yet out. A few 
days later I bicycled over tlie Vizzavona 
pass and down to Ajaccio, and after 
leaving the snow behind 1 found tlie Helle¬ 
bore in full flower. 1 also managed to dig 
up a few young seedling plants, which have 
since flourished very vigorously in my rock 
garden, aud have not only flowered each 
year bub have yielded me a crop of seed¬ 
lings. Witli me the plant is nl>out2feethigh. 
Its large leaves consist of three serrated 
leaflets. Tlie flowers, which come in a 
handsome head in winter, are pale apple- 
green with a touch of primrose, and about 
2.j inches across, with a rather pleasant 
fragrance.— Clabince ElliotTj Stcvcnar/c, 
in Tht. Field. 

Auriculas. Will some grower give his 
opinion about (lie following Auriculas? Is 
Smiling Beauty (Heap) a variety worth 
buying nnd .growing? How does it com- 



A garden vase. Design taken from 
an ancient stone carving at Basic. 
(Sec opposite page.) 


pare with Acme (Keadl? What is the 
colour of Sapphire and Sappho raised by 
the Rev. F. D. Horner? Are there any 
better varieties of the same colour? Is 
Henry Wilson as good, or better, than 
Shirley Hibberd? Have growers had a lot 
of autumn bloom on their Auricula plants 
last year?—F. H. W. 

Examining bulbous and tuberous-rooted 

plants.— The present time ought not to be 
allowed to go by without tboroughly 
examlning the state of all bulbs and tubers 
intended for planting shortly - . This lias 
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reference particularly to such things as I 
Gladioli, Dahlias, and Begonias. In the 
case of the two first I always find it best to 
suspend these in a cool, dry place, out of 
reach of frost, as then moisture can drain 
away. It is when things like these are 
left in boxes, and one tuber goes wrong, 
that others* are quickly contaminated, and | 
sometimes, in the case of Gladioli, it is not ■ 
readily detected until they come to be | 
handled. It is always better to err on the 
side of dryness rather than expose these f 
things in a place where there is much ’ 
moisture about.— Townsman. 


JOHXBY HALL. 

The present building was erected in 1583 j 
by William Musgrave, great-grandson of 
the famous Thomas de Musgrave, of j 
Ilarcla Castle, who fell on the scaffold in [ 
1464. The house stands 800 feet above the 
sea, and faces S.S.E. 

There is very little in the way of a 
garden. The borders shown in the illustra¬ 
tion are planted with Hermosa Roses and 
sown with Nemophlla, and w 7 ere a mass of 
blue and pink from June till December. 
Carmine Pillar Rose and all the 


ROSES. 


BOURBON ROSES. 

As a class these are not much grown now, 
if we except Zephirin Drouhin and 
Souvenir de la Malmaison. Both of these 
are among our earliest Roses to flower, 
but Souvenir de la Malmaison is too double 
to open freely enough w r hile we are still in 
the danger zone of late spring frosts. 
Zephirin Drouhin is often spoken of as the 
thornless Rose, but it is not quite free of 
thorns. There is a very useful and extra 
early white variety in Mme. Plantier. This 
is a free grower, making a grand pillar 
Rose, but only blooming well once during 
the season. A couple of old favourites are 
found in this class—viz.. Coupe d'H6b£ 
(deep pink), and Charles Lawson (vivid 
rose), that are still worthy of a place as 
pillar and wall Roses. Both flower excep¬ 
tionally early and possess the scent 
associated with the old Damask section. 

In .1898 we had Purity, a beautifully- 
formed, medium-sized flower, pure white, 
with a pale flesh centre while quite young. 
This is about the best early-flowering pillar 


as a top-dressing, and every year they have 
manure of some kind, but I do not put a great 
deal on. After pruning I give various liquid 
manures up to the time the buds show colour. 
—West Lancashire. 

[It is quite natural that Tea-scented 
Roses should not do well with you upon a 
heavy loam, and as we now' have such a 
choice of Ilybrid Teas, approaching the 
delicate colourings of the first-named class, 
you are wise in usinsr them freely. Seeing 
how liberally you have treated your plants, 
and that they flower satisfactorily, we 
would not advise any extra manuring than 
a continuation of the various liquids you 
Already use. Perhaps a little surface 
stirring through the season might do good, 
but you probably do this already, or they 
would not be so free from mildew as you 
remark. By all means continue w’hat has 
given such good results.] 

Roses for top of bank (F . 3/., Stroud).— 
As you have nothing unsightly to hide, and 
no necessity for a high hedge, we could 
not recommend the Penzance Briers. 
These would not do well unless the long, 
maiden growths were allowed to grow' t<» 
their full length until one year old, fixing 
them in a horizontal position the second 



John by Hull, Grey stoke, Cumberland, the residence of Mrs. Lcyborne-Popham. 


Wichuraianas and Ramblers flourish 
against the walls and flower abundantly. 
Against the gardener’s cottage there is 
a yellow' Banksian Rose which grows j 
rampantly, but alas! flowers scarcely at 
all. Rosa sinica Anemone also does not 
bloom freely. The most successful part of 
the garden is the alpine garden, which is 
on a bank facing due south. It is very 
bright in spring and summer and gener¬ 
ally there is something out in flower all 
the year round. 

Of the two vases figured on opposite 
page, one (the square one) is a design 
taken from a very ancient stone carving 
»t Basle ; the other (hexagonal) is from a 
sixteenth century Italian design. 

M. Lki'borne-Pofiiam. 

Juhnby Hall, Grei/slokc, Cumberland. 



Rose we have among whites. It is this 
section, too, that claims Gloire des Roso- 
manes, a semi-double scarlet-crimson, and 
one of the few constant bloomers in the 
section. It is a very old Rose, that has 
had much to do with the production of our 
early reds in the Hybrid Perpetual sec¬ 
tion, and from them to the more highly- 
coloured Hybrid Teas*. It is beaten now' by 
Ecarlate, a Hybrid Tea sent out m 1007. 

P. U. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manuring Rose-beds.—I am asking your ad¬ 
vice respecting manure for my Rose-beds. The 
soil is rather heavy loam, and has been top- 
dressed, as all my space is occupied and I am 
not able to replant all my Roses, not having 
room. I have nlanted fifty Hybrid Teas this 
November, and altogether have upwards of 250 i 
plants. The Tea Roses do not do very well 
! with me, so I do not have many of them. I 
have discarded the Hybrid Perpetuals, except i 
about one dozen, such as Hugh Dickson, Frau i 
Karl Druschki. Captain Hayward, etc., the I 
rest are Hybrid Teas. I have given them some 
i-inch bones, and top-dressed the lot with char¬ 
coal and basic slag, well raking them in. and 
over that leaf-mould. What sort of fertiliser 
should I use this spring? I may say they i 
flower very well, and are always free from 
mildew. Last year I put on old ^.-ow-manure 


season for flow*ering throughout their 
length. The forms of Rosa rugosa would, 
we imagine, be much better for your pur¬ 
pose. These are quite easily grown, abso¬ 
lutely hardy, form a good stiff fence 
against the strongest winds, and are pretty 
from first to last. They can be kept cut 
back to any height without much sacrifice 
of bloom. A great variety of colours can 
also be had, and many are more perpetual 
flowering than the few'so-called continuous 
bloomers among the beautiful Penzance 
i hybrids; in fact, ■we think they would be 
1 ideal for your purpose, and no other Roses 
would make a more efficient wind-screen. 
It is the height of the Penzance Briers that 
would give you unnecessary trouble in a 
wind-swept position. 


Bamboo stakes, danger of.—I decided to cut 
down a very dirty Oleander. In removing the 
Bamboo stakes, I noticed some were split, and 
on opening them I found them a solid mass of 
mealy-bug. Bamboo stakes removed from other 
plants were also found a mass inside of mealy¬ 
bug. I am having all Bamboo stakes burnt. I 
enclose a little piece, but. bad as it is. it gives a 
very feeble notion of the evil. I think you 
would do well to warn your subscribers against 
hollow stakes, as they evidently are nurseries 
for plant enemies.—AIE xIaNTYbr SPARROW, 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Salvia splendens.— Ever since its intro¬ 
duction in 1822 this Salvia has been ex¬ 
tensively grown for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion. Within the last few years extra 
attention has been devoted to it, 
owing to tile fact that some well- 
marked varieties have been distributed. 
One of them, Pride of Zurich, which may 
be had in flower much earlier than the 
typical kind, is now universally grown in 
the flower garden, and in this wny It forms 
bold masses of colour, especially during 
the latter half of the season. For bloom¬ 
ing late in the autumn or early In winter, 
others, such as graudillora and pyrami- 
dnils, are preferable. In habit of growth 
and other ]«irticulars they resemble the 
typical Salvia splendens, from which they 
differ in the increased size of the blos¬ 
soms, and also in their flower-heads being 
larger and bolder. A very distinct variety, 
which is, however, much less met with 
than it was a few years ago, has flowers 
striped with red and white, while the en¬ 
larger] calyx is also marked in the same 
way. The tendency that now prevails for 
self-coloured flowers has, no doubt, led to 
this declining in favour. Though Salvia 
splendens comes readily from seeds, these 
improved forms are best raised from 
cuttings.—T. 

Composts for climbing plants in green¬ 
houses.— I sometimes wonder why it is 
that many climbing plants in greenhouses 
and conservatories grow so freely as they 
do, considering the position their roots 
occupy and the composts in which they are 
growing. The cold borders of sour soil 
under the stages are not conducive to 
healthy root-action, and although the 
climbers often do very well in them, they 
would succeed much better if grown in a 
more suitable medium. I know that it Is a 
very difficult mailer to And ideal positions 
in greenhouses in which to make good 
borders. Even under stages and in other 
laid positions file borders may be made 
more suitable. I have found it answer well 
to build up the lied above the soil origin¬ 
ally placed under a stage. The various 
ingredients retained their good qualities 
longer than when buried below the surface. 
If a projicr guard were placed between the 
hot-water pipes and the bed of soil there 
would not be any undue drying of the 
latter. Having first made sure that the 
original soil was porous, so ns to ensure 
good drainage, I placed a layer of chopped 
turves on the old border directly the sur¬ 
face portion had been cleared away to a 
depth of 2 inches or so. Then the general 
comjiost of fibrous turves, leaf-soil, sand, 
and rotted manure was built up inside a 
whole-turf wall to n height of 1 foot. This 
bed was very suitable for such plants as 
Plumbagos, Swainsonias, Bougainvilleas. 
Hoses. Heliotropes, etc. As additions could 
be made every few years, plants of a per¬ 
manent nature were well sustained in good 
condition. Where large pots and boxes 
cannot be used in other parts of a green¬ 
house, bods made up as described answer 
tile purpose admirably. —Bourne Vale. 

Three good winter-flowering Acanthads. 
—(liven a structure maintained at a tem- 
lierature of 50 (legs, to 03 degs., a great 
many Aeanthaceous plants may be had in 
flower throughout the winter mouths. A 
trio of the best, each of which is perfectly 
distinct from the other, are Jncoblnia 
ehrysostepliana, whose shoots are crowned 
with clusters of golden-orange coloured 
flowers; D.-edalaenntlius nervosus, also 
known as Eranthemum pulehellum, which 
always attracts attention by reason of its 
beautiful metallic-blue flowers, a tint hut 
little represented among indoor subjects; 
and Huellla macrantha, remarkable as 
iwssessing about tile largest individual 
blossoms of any of the members of the ex¬ 
tensive order to which it belongs. In this 
the flowers, which are produced from the 
axils of the leaves, are funnel-shaped, each 
about 4 inches long, and nearly 3 Inches 
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across the expanded mouth, the colour 
being a kind of purplish-rose, veiued with n 
deeper tint. The interior of the throat is 
of a somewhat lighter hue. This Ituellia 
is a native of Brazil, whereas the Jacobinia 
comes from Mexico, and the Diednlaean- 
tlius from the East Indies. The three 
Acanthads mentioned are all readily propa¬ 
gated by cuttings of the young growing 
shoots, and if taken in the spring they will 
develop into good flowering plants by 
winter. All of them will thrive In a mix¬ 
ture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. They 
must not be kept too close during the 
summer, otherwise red spider may be < 
t roublesome.—TV. T. 

The adornment of the greenhouse roof. 

—There is something very attractive in a 
greenhouse or conservatory, the roof of 
which is partly covered by flowering 
creepers. The danger, however, is lest one 
should overdo in this direction, and thus 
prevent the light from reaching other 
occupants of the house. A judicious use of 
creepers Is conducive to beauty, and so 
long as they are kept under proper control 
there is nothing to fear. Clematises fur¬ 
nish many lovely examples. Gloriosas are 
quaint-Iooking flowers, gorgeous ill their 
colourings, and Lapagerlas, white and rose, 
are amongst the most charming things one 
can have hanging from a roof. The pale 
blue blossoms of Plumbago capensis are 
favourites with many people. Habro- 
thamnus elegans is another old favourite, 
as ts Pnssiflora Constance Elliot. Another 
white flower will be found in Solanum jas- 
minoides, and those who are contemplating 
roof covering this year should not forget 
the claims the above have upon us.— Wood- 

BASTWICK. 

Hsemantlius alblflos.— One seldom sees plants 
of any of the Biood-llowers in private gardenB. 
the moat common being the old Hapmanthus 
coccineus. The white-flowered Hcemauthus, H. 
albinos, is a nice plant, however, for winter 
bloom in a warm greenhouse. In the con¬ 
servatory tlie white flowers look uncommon at 
this season, but by studying the time of start- 
ins they can be had in bloom at almost any 
time. H. albiflos requires practically the same 
treatment as H. coccineus. though I have 
grown tlie latter in a littie lower temperature 
with success for years.—S. M. D. 

FRUIT. 


VINES IN JANUARY. 

The amateur cultivator of Vines who has 
had a few years’ experience of the work 
knows quite well that they must not be 
neglected at any time of the year. Very 
late pruning results in bleeding, when the 
sap commences to rise freely in April, 
where Vines are grown in very slightly- 
heated houses. Vines not already pruned 
should he attended to at once. Do not 
, prune to one “eye ” or bud, but leave two ; 

then select the young shoot showing the 
I greatest strength and the best bunch on 
j each spur, and remove the other. In this 
I way a finer crop of fruit will be obtained. 
The disbudding can be done when the young 
; shoots are less than 2 inches in length. 

Mildew. —When Vines are grown in 
j greenhouses and other structures which 
j accommodate pot-plants as well, mildew 
often infests the leaves and fruit, and 
i every effort should be made to prevent loss 
from this cause. Much can be done in the 
1 summer, blit a beginning should be made 
now to keep the Vines free from mildew. 
All loose bark must be carefully removed 
from the rods, but not any that would 
necessitate peeling. Then dress tlie rods ' 
with a solution of soft-soap and flowers of 
sulphur. Gently boil for twenty minutes 
4 oz. of sulphur and 2 oz. of soft-soap in 
one quart of water ; then add 2 oz. of 
unslacked lime, and boil for ten minutes 
longer ; add, In a boiling state, one pint of 
clear water, and then apply the liquid with 
a bruyli to all parts of the rods except the 
“eyes” or buds. It must be in a warm 
condition, not boiling, when applied. Not 
only will Vines be cleared of mildew in this 
wny, but of red-spider too. 

The borders. —To both inside and out¬ 
side borders basic slag and bone-meal 


should be added now, the former at the 
rate of 0 oz. niul the latter 4 oz. per square 
yard. Slueked lime may also be put on at 
the same time, and all gently forked Into 
the surface soil without damaging the 
roots. Vines so treated will bear more 
well-stoned berries, and if over-cropping be 
avoided the colour of the berries will be 
deeper. Inside borders must be well 
watered, the soil should not be allowed to 
get too dry, and outside ones must be pro¬ 
tected from excessive rain. Wrap up 
exposed portions of the rods. G. G. B. 


STRAWBERRIES FAILING. 

YOU have given me so much help before, I 
venture to trouble you again. I planted some 
good Strawberry runners last March in well- 
manured soil, and they have done very badly, 
having made scarcely any growth. The rows 
are 50 feet long. At the end of the rows are 
two large, old fruit-trees, which in the summer 
partially shade them. Do you think that is 
the trouble? 1 cannot cut them down, as they 
both bore splendidly last year- The rows run 
north and south. The plants iu the middle, 
where they get the sun. have not done any 
better. Would you move them to a different 
place, and, if so, when?—BERRY. 

[The unsatisfactory condition of the 
Strawberries at either end of the plot may 
be due to the shade cast by the fruit-trees 
mentioned, hut unless the trees are of suf- 
Hcieut height for the whole of the plot to 
be very much shaded there must he some 
other reason for the plants situated 
farthest away from the trees not succeed¬ 
ing. Shade is, of course, detrimental to 
the well-being of the Strawberry, and the 
site selected for its cultivation should 
always be free of its influence, but we are 
unable to get away from the fact that the 
plants to the centre of the plot, which you 
say get more sun, are iu no better case. 
You omit to say what kind of soil you 
Jmve in your garden to contend with, and 
it is just |K>ssible that herein lies the 
solution to tlie problem. Strawberries, we 
may point out, succeed best in well-worked, 
deep, and heavy loams, liberally enriched 
with manure, with burnt soil or ballast, 
and mortar rubbish added when they 
border on or actually contain a certain 
amount of clay. In soils of an opposite 
description they are not a success unless 
steps ure taken to render the staple cooler 
and more retentive of moisture by digging 
it two spits deep and working in a plenti¬ 
ful supply of well-rotted manure, that 
obtained from a shed in which cattle have 
been stall-fed being the best for the pur¬ 
pose. If the staple is light and sandy a 
dressing of marl or clay—which should first 
lie dried nud then pulverised to enable it to 
be spread more evenly—dug iu with tlie 
manure, will have n very beneficial effect, 
as It helps to consolidate tlie soil and pro¬ 
vides a firmer roothold for the plants. 
The cleanings from ditches, and oven pond- 
mud, if well limed, turned a few times, 
and allowed to become weathered for a 
year before use, will also answer the 
same purpose. Having briefly named the 
chief essentials necessary to ensure suc¬ 
cess in the cultivation of the Strawberry, 
we must leave you, In the absence of par¬ 
ticulars to enable us to arrive at a definite 
conclusion, to determine whether, as we 
suspect, the falfure has arisen through 
non-eompLiance with any of the conditions 
named. 

Iu any case, move the plants next month 
away from their shady position to a quite 
open part of the garden, after giving the 
soil a careful preparation on the lines 
indicated. Before the planting takes place 
tread the soil quite firm, and the lighter it 
is in texture the more firmly should it be 
trodden.] _ 

The root-pruning delusion.— I wrote to 
a friend at Lyons asking if the practice 
existed in that good fruit region. M.v 
friend, an experienced grower, clearly did 
not know what I meant, and supposed I 
sought to know about planting the trees, 
how to spread out the roots, cut some 
back, and so on. He could not imagine 
anyone digging up a growing tree to hack 
about its roots.—\Vi, Sussex. 
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VEGETABLES. 


EAKLY PEAS. 

Wk have now so many good early Peas, 
some of tliem only a few days later than 
the old small, white, round, poorly- 
flavoured varieties, that it well repays for 
space occupied if a little shelter can be 
given to get an early crop. I have adopted 
various means and met with fair success. 
The seed, given a little warmth at the 
start, soon germinates, and when once 
1 Plough the soil the seedlings should not 
get tuucli artificial warmth, as this 
weakens the haulm and the plants rarely 
re<over. 

The new Introductions with Marrow 
blood in them, if sown in cold, heavy, wet 
soil too early, at times fail to germinate, 
a sowing, say, a month later, being much 
better. Seeds sown in large GO or IS pots, 
and placed in a .warm-house, soon ger¬ 
minate, hut the plants must not remain 
long in the warmth ; indeed, I am not quite 
sure If the gain secured by rapid germina¬ 
tion is not lost later on by tile cheek of 
ipmovul into a cool-frame. 1 much prefer 
to sow in pots ami place in a cold-frame, 
keeping close till the seeds have 
germinated, and covering the glass at 
night. Plants raised thus, if set out early 
in March on n sheltered border, do not feel 
the effects of cold in the same way as seed¬ 
lings raised in heat. For many years I 
adopted this plan, and planted out on u 
raised south border under a wall, covering 
the plants at night for a short time. I 
invariably gathered the third week in 
May, and freely in early June, and though 
the rows were only 2 feet to 3 feet apart, I 
also secured a single row of early Lettuces 
between each row of Peas. 

I now coine to the open-ground crop. 
Should the land be heavy, or the season 
unsuitable, much may be done to improve 
the texture of the soil. Drainage is im¬ 
portant, and In a wet clay soil much more 
labour is required, hut it pays in the end. 
In such land I have used burnt garden 
refuse liberally ; indeed, the burnt refuse- 
heap has been of greater value than 
manure. It should be given as a surface¬ 
dressing, and in bad cases I have made 
shallow trenches and plueed at least 
G inches of this material in the trench for 
tlie early sowings. This material also 
keeps worms and slugs at bay. In a light 
soil just the reverse is required, as food 
must be given liberally, ul.so deep culture. 
Avoid crowding tlie plants. By assisting 
tlie soil ns advised, sowing til a y be done 
much earlier. I would, for first crop, 
advise medium or dwarf growers, that 
reach a height of, say, from 2 feet to 3 feet. 
To get a special variety for a certain date 
I have frequently sown a 4-foot Tea, and 
stopped the plants at 2 feet to 3 feet high. 
I!y going over them several times, and 
pinching out the points of the leaders just 
above tlie flowers, a strong variety may be 
grown in a limited space. Even ill the 
open quarters it well repays to give a little 
shelter at the start to early crops. At 
night I have used dry litter, but care 
should lie taken to uncover in line weather. 
Stient Mushroom manure for covering tlie 
rows is very good, and to prevent cold 
winds doing damage it is well to stake 
early, placing some short pieces of Spruce 
or Yew along the rows. W. F. 


NOTES AND IfEPLIES. 

Vegetables tinder trees.— Would you very 
kindly tell me. aB I have several big fruit- 
trees in mv kitchen garden, which is tho least 
likelv to do Godly—in the vegetable way- 
under the trees? I cannot afford to waste tlie 
ground. T thought possibly main-crop Pota¬ 
toes and Cabbages.—BERRY. 

[Cabbages or Potatoes could, as you sug¬ 
gest. be grown in lieu of the Strawberries, 
or Rhubarb could be planted beneath the 
trees in question, and some other veget¬ 
able grown in the less shaded portion of 
the ground.] 

Early Pea World's Record _As an early, 

or, I should more correctly say, a first- 



hot, dry season of 1911 that it was more 
largely grown last year. Some of the first 
earlies are shy croppers, aud this to small 
growers is an important point. The pods 
of World’s Record are of a good sine for an 
early variety ; indeed, they may be termed 
large. This variety Is all one could wish 
as regards quality. The haulm is strong, 
pods dark green, and freely produced. Last 
year, Pea World's Record sown in 
February gave good dishes at tlie end of 
May. As regards earliness this is a good 
record from an open border, and with only 
a wall at the back to break tlie north wind. 
In 1911 it was only 2 feet high, but a little 
taller last season.—F. K. 


BOOKS. 


“ TIIE OLD GARDENS OF ITALY : 

HOW TO VISIT THEM.’ * 

Italy is a delightful land for lovers of 
beautiful and artistic things, and among j 
them its gardens. The old Italian 
gardeners know as much about the art of j 
gardening as one of their statues, and ! 
hence all their labour and ingenuity went 
into building. Sometimes they were of 
necessity right when terracing on sloping 
ground, and sometimes wrong and stupid 
when fooling about in that way on level 
ground. 

In reading this little book, I have wished 
more than once that Mrs. Le Blond had 
joined the militant suffragists and so had 
some better field for her activities than 
spoiling paper and ink. There is some¬ 
thing of the nature of a guide book in 
stating the distances from different places, 
otherwise she apes the ignorant rigmaroles 
of the builder writers on gardening, as in 
the following paragraph : — 

"Those who declare that they like what they 
call ‘natural' gardens perhaps hardly realise 
what they mean. Surely it is quite as un¬ 
natural to slavishly cony Nature as to frankly 
follow a certain artistic design. Early in 
the last century ‘Capability Brown' was busy 
designing feigned steeples for non-existent 
churches iu order that the view might become 
more attractive. A cascade was considered so 
‘ unnatural ’ that whenever a ‘ meandering 
stream ’ changed its level the pretty fall was 
masked by a clump of trees, and fountains 
were banished because they were ‘artificial.’" 

What she docs like may be gathered 
from the following :— 

“ Within this great square, and parallel with 
its lines, are magnificent pleached alleys, the 
finest I have seen in any garden, and passing 
along them, and then between clipped hedges 
the visitor finds himself in a square compart¬ 
ment given up to a maze, the well-trimmed 
divisions of which are kept cut at the top to 
so'even a surface that from the commanding 
outlook in the centre the whole plan is as 
clear as a print in a book of designs. Another 
compartment contains a large circular pond, 
in the middle of which is an island devoted 
to a colony of rabbits. Judging by the statues 
of stone rabbits round the edge, this appears 
to have been constructed for the purpose for 
which it is still used.” 

It would be a good tiling for garden¬ 
ing if anyone who really knew and sym¬ 
pathised with beautiful effects would des¬ 
cribe and illustrate for us the really 
instructive things in Italian gardens, but 
these senseless writings help in no way. 
Italy is a land of violent contrasts, and 
l have sometimes seen things as in¬ 
congruous ns a vulgar British caricature 
and a bit of the frieze of the Parthenon 
at the same moment. Hence the reason 
that if any book on Italian gardens is ever 
to be of any real use to gardening it must 
be written by somebody who knows the 
good from the bad. The views of 
beautiful gardens described in this book, 
like the Guisti Gardens at Verona, and 
parts of the Bobboll Gardens, and the lake 
in the gardens of the Villa Borghese, are 
all spoiled by bad printing—all solid 
blacks. The sky and ^he water are the 
same hideous black—even the Futurists 
have not got so far as that. The printing 
is by the Garden City Press, Letchwortli, 
and should be enough to make the good 
old printers turn in their graves. 
__W. R. 

* "The Old Ofirdeng of Italy: How to Visit Them,'' by 
Mrs. Aubrey le Blond. London : John Lane. 
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If the first meeting of tlie year was a 
record one, that held on the above date 
certainly establishes a record for tlie 
exhibits of hardy plants, which, indeed, 
were everywhere. In large measure, too, 
they were good. Exhibits that have seen 
better days, that are devoid of freshness 
and charm, need have no place iu an 
exhibition to-day. The wealth of variety 
available alone should forbid it, even if 
keen competition dkl not. Apart from the 
hardy plants, the greenhouse Cyclamens 
from Reading were a chief attraction. The 
fruit from Crawley was in every sense ex¬ 
cellent, and only surpassed in interest by 
(he remarkable collection of Oranges from 
Sawbridgeworth. Carnations and Roses 
in the out state, that had travelled from 
America, were also on view, and though of 
interest from this standpoint, “ lehabod ” 
might well have been written over all. Iu 
(lie afternoon visitors thronged the build¬ 
ing, tlie ball being inconveniently crowded 
for some time. 

Hardy plants. —These, as we have said, 
were both numerous and good. The group 
from Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, 
Hants, was marked by great freshness. 
The collection of Lenten Roses was a most 
interesting feature, the purplish-coloured 
varieties being most striking. A potful of 
Gentiana aeaulis in flower was shown, aud 
near by some well-flowered examples of 
Saxifraga (Megasea) orbicularis, which 
has pale pink-coloured trusses of flowers. 
Saxifraga Elizabeth® (yellow) was very 
beautiful, while Primula denticulata in 
variety also made quite a goodly show. 
Near by this exhibit was one of Primroses 
and Polyanthuses in such endless variety 
and excellence as to remind one of April. 
These came from Messrs. G. and A. Clark, 
Limited, Dover, and, cushioned in moss, 
were very pretty. Messrs. R. W. Wallace 
and Co., Colchester, arranged a nice dis¬ 
play of hardy tilings which, embracing a 
bold centre in Rhododendron pnecox, had 
around it the rare and beautiful Fritillarla 
cliitraleusis, best described, perhaps, as a 
golden, graceful-flowered F. iinperialls. 
The plant is worth tlie attention of the 
bulb specialist and all choice plant lovers. 
Primula denticulata, Crocus species in 
variety, Anemones, and other useful 
plants were also noted. Mr. Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage, hud a nice exhibit of 
roekwork with alpine plants, the more 
prominent items being massed colonies of 
Saxifraga Burseriana in its large-flowered 
varieties, and Morisia hypoga?a. Alpines 
and shrubs constituted the remainder of a 
group of more than ordinary interest. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.O., had a most interesting collection of 
alpines and bulbous-rooted plants. The 
collection was singularly rich in Crocus 
sjiecies, some of which, responding to the 
warmth of tlie hall, revealed much of their 
beauty. Sisyriuehium graudiflomm (Satin 
Flower) and its white variety were quite 
beautiful. Saxifraga Elizabeth® (yellow) 
was nicely in flower. Tlie Lenten Roses 
stood alone in quaint beauty and colouring, 
(lie early hardy Cyclamen Coum mantling 
the staging for several feet with its 
reddish flowers. Narcissus minimus and 
N. cyclamincus, gems of the early days of 
tlie year, were both remarked, and, anon, 
a pretty and graceful hybrid from these, 
almost intermediate between the two 
named, N. minieycla. Tlie hybrid, which 
was raised by Mr. F. Herbert Chapman, 
appears, even in these early years of its 
flowering, to possess greater vigour than 
its parents. The variety received an award 
of merit. Forced examples of N. Queen of 
Spain and N. King of Spain were shown in 
good condition in pots. The Misses Hop¬ 
kins, Shepperton-on-Tlinmes, had an 
exhibit of roekwork and alpines. Messrs. 
Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., had 
a capital exhibit of hardy flowers, 
including great masses of Christinas Roses, 
pretty colonies of Saxifraga Boydi alba. 
Iris histrioidek mnlor (fine bind. Adonis 
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amurensis, Iris Danfordiac (rich yellow), I. 
reticulata, and Saxifraga Griesbaclii. The ! 
early Squills were very beaut iful, and there 
were some pretty groups of Hepaticas. j 
The exhibit was backed by flowering 
shrubs, Hamamolls Zuccarinniuna, Andro¬ 
meda floribunda, Persiea Davidlana alba, 
Garrya, and the like. Quite one of the 
most interesting exhibits of the meeting, 
as it was also one of the more extensive, 
was that of rare alpines and shrubs from 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent. The collec¬ 
tion of rare Saxifrages might have con¬ 
stituted ail exhibit alone, so numerous and 
good were they. The more conspicuous 
included S. thessalica, S. Boydi, S. Borisi, 
S. Kyrilli (a pretty yellow-flowered sort), ' 
S. Haugi (yellow, a near ally of S. 
Frederici Ooburgi), S. Ilertoloni (reddish), ; 

S. scardlca obtusu, S. Kestoniensis (both 
early and white-flowered), and many more. 
Crocus species and early "hardy Cyclamens 
were plentiful, while many other hardy 
flowers, which are this year in advance of 
their time, were also remarked. There 
were many choice shrubs on view, among 
them the very rare Fagus fusca and | 
Grevillea rosmnrinifolia. Messrs. Piper 
and Son, Barnes, had an extensive rock 
and alpine exhibit, associated with choice i 
shrubs and other suitable subjects. Here, 
too, was to be seen quite an array of Saxi¬ 
frages, notably such ns Rocheliana, corio- 
phylla, and seardica obtusa. Some very 
fine examples of Primula Winterl were 
seen in this group, and a number of plants 
in flower of the double blue Hepatica, 
though these, unfortunately, were some 
what drawn. Mr. James Box, Lindfield, 
Sussex, showed alpine plants for the first 
time. The group included rrimulas, Saxi¬ 
frages, and other early flowers. Messrs. ,T. 
Peed and Sons, West Norwood, S.E., also 
showed hardy plants. The exhibit of 
hardy things from Messrs. T. S. Ware, 
Limited, was of a rather exteusive 
character, the most important plants in 
flower being Dendromecon rigidum and 
Anchusa myosotidifloru, the latter a rich 
blue, white-eyed flower, not unlike 
Omphalodes verna. Messrs. Whilelegg 
and Page, Chislehurst, had a rockwork i 
exhibit with but few' plants thereon, the 
principal flowering plant being Primula 
malacoides, which was arranged in groups 
throughout the exhibit. The Wargrave 
Plant Farm, Limited, The Arcade, Liver- 
]>ool-street, E.C., and Wargrave, showed 
alpines for the first time. The arrange¬ 
ment was creditably done and promises 
well for the future. The plants were 
chiefly of an attractive kind, whether of 
foliage or flower, and the lessons of the 
former have much in them for those who 
study winter effects. Soldanella alplna, in 
a pan about 10 inches across, was full of 
flower. Mazus rugosa, a most diminutive 
plant, was charming with its blue flowers. 
Iris histrioides, Arabis rosea, and the 
early hardy Cyclamens gave pretty effects, 
while Leucophcea candidissima, Artemisia | 
frigida (white - leaved plants), and 
Mesembryanthemum uncinatum (glaucous- 
leaved) attracted by their foliage. Mr. 

T. Smith, Coombe Court Gardens, King¬ 
ston Hill, had a mixed group of hardy 
plants, and forced shrubs and Primula 
obconica. 

Carnations. —There were some excellent 
exhibits of these, Messrs. Wm. G'utbush 
and Sons, Highgate, N., being responsible 
for one of the finer groups. In this we 
remarked excellent examples of tlie 
scarlet-flowered Mrs. L. Maekinnon and 
Lady Coventry (also scarlet), while Edna 
(one of the heliotrojie set). Countess of 
Latliom (crimson). White Enchantress, 
and Beacon (rich scarlet) were very flue. 
Another superb lot came from Mr. H. Bur¬ 
nett, Guernsey, the handsome vases 
having a very telling effect. Benora, 
Rosetti, R. F. Felton, Empire Day. White 
Enchantress, Caroia, Mandarin. Triumph, 
and Scarlet, Glow were among the best in 
a large gathering. Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co., Enfield, also showed these flowers 
to advantage, a big central vase of the 
pink-flowered Bareness de Brieaen being 
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a great attraction. Rosette and Triumph 
(cerise and crimson respectively) were 
also noted. Messrs. Allwood Brothers, 
Haywards Heath, contented themselves 
with one or two novelties, making quite a 
feature of the new rose-salmon, Mary 
Allwood, in many respects a great Carna¬ 
tion. Triumph, La Rayonnante, and 
Rosette were also on view, as was Wives- 
tield White, which does not impress one as 
a great. Carnation, though it has the repu- | 
tatlon of being a “cropper.” Mr. C. Engle- 
maun, Saffron Walden, showed quite a 
variety of these flowers, Elektra, Lady | 
Northcliffe (a finely-coloured pink). Caroia, 
Triumph, and White Britannia being of 
tlie number. Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, 
Merstham, showed Salmon Enchantress 
and tlie new scarlet St. Nicholas, among 
many varieties in a small group. 

Creenhouse flowers.— The finest exhibit , 
under this head was the sumptuous bank 
of giant-flowered Cyclamens arranged by 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading. The 
group was representative of several types, 
giant-flowered, sweet-scented, and fringed 
being some of them. It was the former set, 
in many shades of colour—white, mauve, 
crimson, crimson and white, and pink— 
that in our opinion dominated the whole. 
The bank of Giant White -was in the 
nature of a revelation, and from every 
point of view—size, purity, and good form 
—it is a giant indeed. The examples 
shown were but yearlings, yet one and all 
were crowded with large, well-formed 
flowers, high above their ample leafage. 
From the St. George’s Nursery Company 
came a salmon-coloured Cyclamen, named 
St. George, characterised by well-marked 
leafage, which renders it most attractive. 
It gained an award of merit. The Zonal 
Pelargoniums from Messrs. H. Cannell 
and Sons, Swanley, were in flue condition, 
handsome bunches, rich and varied in 
colour, and in some three dozen shades. 
Some standard-grown plants of these in 
pots were also on view, each plant carry¬ 
ing two or more fine trusses of bloom. 
Messrs. James Veitcli and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, displayed an excellent table of 
winter - flowering plants, Azaleas in j 
variety, hybrid Javan ico-jasminiflorum, 1 
Rhododendrons, Eupatorium verna le, 
Freesios, Lily of the Valley, and some fine i 
giant-flowered Cyclamen being prominent, j 
Tillandsia Limleni, in rich blue, was also j 
remarked. Mr. W. A. Manda. St. Albans, I 
exhibited a small coppery-red Begonia of 
the semperflorens set, named Christmas i 
Red. Anthericum Mandaianura and Poly¬ 
podium Mandaianum also came from the 
same source. Of more than ordinary in¬ 
terest, however, was a great vase of 
American-grown Roses, on 2£-feet-long 
stems, which had been cut for some ten 
days, and brought to England by Mr. 
Manda on the day prior to the show. The 
variety is named Mrs. Charles Russell, 
and possesses a most glorious perfume. 
Unfortunately, the long journey and the 
cold storage probably had destroyed its 
colour, and what might have been a good 
pink when the flowers were first cut was 
converted into pale pickle-cabbage-red. 
Notwithstanding, the variety secured an 
award of merit. It is obviously of good 
form and tine build. 

Shrubs. —Messrs. R. Gill and Sons, Fal¬ 
mouth, showed a fine bank of Rhododen¬ 
drons cut from the open. R. argenteum 
(white) was very tine, and, apart from a 
host of It. arboreum varieties, was the 
rich crimson Coraubia, which caught the 
eye at once. It is as dazzling as it is 
rich. Primula Winter! was also well 
shown. Ivies, Garrya, Aucubas in fruit, 
and other useful plants, inclusive of a 
bank of Azalea indica. came from Mr. 
L. R. Russell, Richmond. 

Ferns. —The only group of these 
was that of epiphytal forms from 
Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, Edmonton. 
The genera represented included Asple- 
nium, Davallia, Polypodium, Niphobolus, 
and Drymoglossum, and all were estab¬ 
lished on sections of Tree Fern trunks. 
Drymoglossum spathulatum, Polypodium 


squalhulosum, Niphobolus rapes trie, Poly¬ 
podium piloselloides, P. vaccinifolium, 
Asplenium obtusilobum, Davallia hetero- 
phylla, and D. pycaocarpa were some 
among the many shown. They were most 
interesting, and quite an attraction. 

Orchids.— Of these, Messrs. J. Cypher 
and Sons, Cheltenham, brought Cypripe- 
diums, Cymbidiums, and Mlltonias in 
variety: Messrs. Charles worth and Co., 
Haywards Heath. Lad ins and Odontoglos- 
sums; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., En¬ 
field, Cattleyas, Dendrobes, and others; 
and Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, 
Cypripediums in variety among others. 

Fruit and vegetables.— A chief centre of 
attraction in the fruit section was, un¬ 
doubtedly, that of home-grown Orange- 
trees in fruit, arranged by Messrs. Thomas 
Rivers and Son, Sawbrklgeworth. Rarely 
lias such a galaxy of home-grown Oranges 
been displayed. The examples were shown 
growing in pots and tubs, some trained, 
others in standard form, while the pro¬ 
fusion of fruit on cut sprays and branches 
but demonstrated the freedom of fruiting 
generally, while the whole of the spacious 
groundwork was well covered with fruit. 
Quite one of the attractions of the group 
wastheexliibiting for the first timeof fruit¬ 
ing specimens of the new Japanese variety 
Satsuina. The fruits resemble those of 
the Tnngierine. Other varieties included 
in the group were Seville, Tarnigo Shad- 
, dock, St. Michael Tnngierine, Dulcissima 
1 St. Michael, Myrtle Leaved, Long Orange, 
i and Citron. Tlie group received the high 
award of a gold medal. Messrs. .T. Cheal 
and Sons. Crawley, had a suiierb collec- 
! tion of Apples and Pears, the former, 

1 while largely predominating, being of the 
! highest excellence. Some six dozen varie¬ 
ties were staged, and from these we select 
| Encore, Lane's Prince Albert, Bismarck, 
Bramley’s Seedling, Rival, James Grieve, 

1 Adam's Pearmain, Jubilee, St. Edmund’s 
1 Pippin, Cox's Orange, King of the Pip¬ 
pins, and Lord Derby. Some excellent 
examples of the new cooking Apple 
Crawley Beauty were staged. It is of 
brilliant colour and most attractive. Some 
tine dishes of Pears* Included CatiUac, 
Uvedale’s St. Germain, Bellissime d’Hiver, 
Glou Moreeau, and B. de Naghan. The 
Apples, however, were a particularly 
choice and good lot. In their usually 
attractive way, Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, staged a collection of root veget¬ 
ables, Onions, Potatoes, Carrots, and the 
like. The Onions were particularly fine, 
and included such as Alisa Craig, Crim¬ 
son Globe. A 1, Sutton’s Long Keeping, 
Improved Reading, and The Globe. Pota¬ 
toes Sutton’s Supreme and Centenary, 
with Carrots, Beet, and other things were 
alike excellent. 

A complete list of the plants certificated 
and medals awarded will appear in our 
| next issue. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden —A severe frost follow¬ 
ing close on almost incessant rainfall is 
bad for garden work, but a few inches of 
snow will be useful, for snow is Nature's 
covering. Newly-planted trees and shrubs 
should be mulched, and where necessary 
staked. Manure and earth may be moved 
cleanly in frosty weather. The gardener is 
usually a resourceful man, and fits his 
work to the weather. If the ground Is not 
frozen hard the .shrubberies can lie 
I cleaned and forked over. In one of the 
; severest winters I remember, the frost set 
in on January lltli, and there were ice and 
snow about in March. Of course, It is not 
wise to bury snow or frozen earth, and one 
j severe winter I remember we removed 
specimen shrubs, including Hollies, wheu 
' the earth was hard frozen. They were 
moved with large balls, and the frozen 
soil lning well together. I am not recom¬ 
mending this, but in that ease no harm 
was done and the men lost no time. 
Mulching will be useful to newly-planted 
Roses and other things. 

Fruit garden. —The mild weather has 
brought on the fruit-trees. Tlums are 
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getting forward ; on some trees I notice the 
buds are very prominent and almost ready 
to burst Into growth, therefore a little 
frost, if not too severe, will be useful. Any 
washing yet to be done should have atten¬ 
tion whilst the buds are dormant if the 
caustic alkali wash is- used. 1 have done 
pruning in frosty weather, but if very 
severe I should wait for the change. The 
branches of trees can he lime-washed,-tirst 
scraping off the Moss and Lichen, if any. 
Lime is a very useful cleansing agent, and 
what falls on the soil has a beneficial effect, 
especially among the roots of stone fruits. 
When the weather is suitable, fruit-trees 
can be planted, but young trees in rich land 
make gross growth, and manure is more 
useful on the surface to tempt the roots 
upwards, especially if the soil is wet and 
heavy. Wet land can be drained even in 
had weather, when other work is unsuit¬ 
able, but shallow drains on fruit land are 
useless, as the roots will block the drains. 


Vegetable garden. — Manure land in 
frosty weather, but do not dig in snow or 
frozen soil- A covering of snow will be 
useful now to protect green vegetables. 
Examine tile outfall of drains ns there is 
a good deni of waterlogged land to deal 
with now. Hotbeds can be made up now 
ready for Potatoes, Carrots, Asparagus, or 
any other necessary work. Small quan¬ 
tities of Asparagus can he brought on in 
fiat baskets or boxes in any house where 
there is a suitable temperature. We have 
forced small quantities of strong roots in 
a Cucumber-house. Seakale, to meet a 
small demand, can be forced in deep 
boxes witli close-fitting lids in a warm- 
house. Chicory and Dandelion roots can 
be forced in like manner, and a good deal 
of such work can be done at this season 
in a roomy Mushroom-house. We want 
better weather and a drier, warm soil 
before much seed sowing can be done out¬ 
side. Various things, such as Teas and 
Keans, can be started under glass. 
Potatoes may be grown in pots in a vinery 
or Peach-house at work, but French Beans 
and Tomatoes should have a temperature 
of ISO degs. at least. . 

Conservatory. —The outside temperature 
is Tery uncertain now, and much watchful¬ 
ness is necessary. There must be fire 
enough to keep out frost and dispel damp, 
but beyond that, too much fire will do 
harm and fill the house with insects. The 
watering Is important work just now. 
Keep a close watch upon the plants near 
the warm pipes and give enough water to 
moisten all the roots when they are dry. 
More harm is done in a general way by 
giving too much water than too little, but 
moisten all the soil when water is given. 
Mere surface watering will end in disaster, 
nnd when in doubt tap the sides of the 
pots and judge from the sound, as that is 
the best test, though the condition of the 
soil in the pot, whether loose or firm, must 
be taken into consideration. Arum Lilies 
are making a good show now, and will 
require feeding. We always give our 
plants a rich top-dressing when brought 
into the house in the autumn, nnd this 
often saves repotting. Carnation (Tree) 
cuttings may tie taken now, at once, and 
Inserted in damp sand in heat. Hydrangeas 
will soon be moving in heat if well 
ripened. Marguerites will he useful now. 
It will soon be time to begin seed sowing. 
There are many useful plants to be raised 
from seeds in heat. 


8tove (night temperature 80 degs.).— 

Tire price of coke is rushing up, nnd this is 
not a time for careless management of 
tires. Of course, wise men buy in summer, 
or make a contract for delivery during the 
winter at n given price. There will he a 
considerable saving in this. I was told by 
an engineer some time ago it was possible 
to work our boilers cheaper witli oil fuel, 
and I suppose we should require some 
alteration in the boilers. Cuttings of many 
things may he taken now' or during 
February, and seeds of Begonias and 
other things may be sown. Crotons. Alla- 
mandns, Cissns (liscqffir^nnjl othpj Jhijigs 
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may strike from cuttings of ripe wood in 
u brisk bottom beat kept close in sandy 
compost. Leggy Dracaenas and Ficus 
elastica may be cut down now and made 
into cuttings. I have struck these in a bed 
of warm fibre, potting them as soon as 
roofed and plunging the pots. 

Creenhouse (mixed plants).— The old- 
fashioned Pelargoniums should now be in 
their flowering pots near the glass in a 
temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. The 
strongest shoots, which are disposed to run 
away, should be pinched to induce a bushy 
habit. Too much pinching after this will 
have a tendency to produce small flowers. 
Firm potting is essential to produce firm, 
free - flowering growth. I am assuming 
Fuchsias have been pruned into shape. 
Next month is a good time to take cuttings. 
Soft young shoots strike freely when 
2 inches long in a brisk, close temperature 
shaded from hot sunshine, which, I sup¬ 
pose, will come by-and-bye. Cuttings of 
Zonal and other Pelargoniums will strike 
now in heat. We find them strike freely 
on hoards placed on the hot-water pipes, 
as they root best in dry warmth. It will 
soon be time to strike cuttings or sow 
seeds of Heliotropes. Petunias, Lobelias, 
bedding Begonias, and similar things. 

Ferns under glass. —All Ferns which are 
usually increased by division may he 
broken up soon and started in a warm- 
house, but we generally find that ail Ferns 
which produce spores freely are best raised 
from these, as they make better plants 
from seeds or spores. This will include 
the Pterises, Phlobodiums, Adiantums, 
and every speeles which produce spores. 
Spores may be sown as soon ns ripe in the 
autumn or spring in a shady, warm 
position. It Is best to sow in rather 
adhesive loam, as the little plants are less 
likely to be smothered by foreign growths. 
Very little covering is required, nnd the 
Imts or pans must he watered from below, 
not over the top. When large enough to 
handle, the seedlings can be pricked off 
into boxes and kept for a time in a warm, 
shady position till some progress is made. 

Cucumbers (stopping).— When Cucum¬ 
bers are in good condition, and bearing 
freely, they require feeding judiciously, of 
course, both with liquids and solids, the 
latter in the shape of top-dressing, and In 
this matter it is better, I think, not to 
overload the roots, as little and often are 
best, and the base of nil top-dressing 
should, I think, be good turfy loam, to 
ensure sturdy growth. Cucumbers will 
grow rapidly in light stuff, but they run 
out and become exhausted sooner than if 
the root-run has a considerable amount of 
solid matter in its composition. Stopping 
and tying must not be neglected, and to 
prevent crowding some ot tile weak shoots 
should be cut out. There is some advant¬ 
age in raising a few young plants from 
time to time to avoid accidents and occa¬ 
sionally help a friend. 

Early-house (Peaches disbudding),— Do 
not crowd the young wood. There must be 
a young strong shoot near the base of each 
bearing branch, and a good leader at the 
end. When the disbudding is finished, and 
these shoots must be selected at first to 
make sure, and possibly, also, if the hear¬ 
ing branch is a long one, another shoot 
should be left about the centre. According 
to what is termed the Hamiltonian system, 
there Is some advantage in leaving the 
shoots on the upper side of the branches, 
and there may be some advantage in work¬ 
ing on a given principle. Although the 
benefit may be slight the point is fixed 
in the mind, and lends young people to 
think. In thinning the fruits leave the 
crop where the sun can shine upon the 
fruits. 

Tomatoes (sowing seeds).— It is time 
now to sow seeds, to plant spare house, 
or to grow in pots where there is room. We 
generally plant out over 1.000 plants under 
glass, and last year we relied upon Sun¬ 
rise, nnd it did so well we shall grow it 
largely again from our own selected stock. 
We sow thinly in boxes in warm-house 


near the glass, and .pot off when large 
enough to handle, still keeping the plants 
in heat. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 3rd. —The seed-sowing season 
is at hand. The early border has been 
cropped with small quantities of early 
things, including Potatoes, Carrots, 
Lettuces, etc. Trenches have been made 
for Cauliflowers, to succeed those coming 
on under band-lights. Sowed Onions in 
boxes in heat for transplanting early in 
April when hardened off. The land has 
been manured and broken up deeply, and 
left fully exposed. 

February J,th. —We are doing a good deal 
of double digging in preference to trench¬ 
ing, as the land is heavy nnd very close to 
(he clay. I believe in trenching if the 
manure supply is large to Improve the top 
i spit, but otherwise double digging or 
bastard trenching, as it is termed, I like 
better. All plants of a tender nature, of 
which more stock is required, have been 
placed in heat to make growth, as soft 
young cuttings strike much better. 

February 5th. —We are busy sowing seeds 
under glass, including Petunias, Lobelias, 
Verbenas, Sehlzanthus, Indian Pinks, and 
Hollyhocks, single and double. These, if 
potted off when large enough, will make 
good plants ready to plant out in April. 
Most of them will flower during the 
summer. We sow all seeds thinly and 
cover only moderately with light soil. 
Tender things have a covering of glass in 
addition. 

February 6th. —We have still a little 
fruit-tree spraying to do, and as the sea¬ 
son is somewhat advanced we shall use 
nicotine, as it will not injure any advanced 
buds. The pruning is for the most part 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS. 

VEGETABLES FOR EXHIBITION. 


It is still very early in the new year, but 
| if you are to be in front of ^our neighbours 
: when the exhibition season comes round, it 
is time a few of those subjects which 
require a long period of growth to bring 
them to perfection were sown. Even if you 
! do not aspire to exhibit, It is very gratify- 
| ing to have a few dishes of choice veget¬ 
ables earlier in the season than your 
friends. 

A sowing of Leek seed should be made in 
gentle heat this month, when the resultant 
| specimens will be available in good season 
either for gracing the exhibition table or 
taking their place as one of the principal 
constituents of that delicious production of 
the land beyond Cock a Leekie. A variety 
which can he depended upon for producing 
fine show specimens is Carter’s Holborn 
Model, whilst their improved Musselburgh 
is splendid for main crop. 

Fine specimen Onions will not materialise 
unless seed of a pedigree strain is sown 
under glass during the next week or so. 

Carters reselected Ailsa Craig can be 
sown with every confidence, and was more 
successful than ever as an exhibition 
variety last season. 

A sowing of Carters Seville Giant Long- 
pod Bean should also be made in a pro¬ 
tected situation, as the young pods from 
early-sown plants will supply a few pick¬ 
ings of Beans in the late spring or early 
j summer. Full particulars will he found in 
our Catalogue, which will be gladly sent. 

JAMES CARTER & CO., 

Seedsmen to H.M. the King, 

RAVNES PARK, LONDON, 8.W. 
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finished, so fur, at least, as regards fruit- 
trees ind bushes. The cuttings and other ! 
garden rubbish have beeu converted into 
charred matter by tire. 

February 7th. —Potted off the second- 
sown lot of Tomatoes and placed in a warm 
house in a light position. The earliest 
Tomatoes have been planted out along each 
side of warm, .span-roofed houses. They 
are in narrow borders 2 feet apart, and 
the soil made firm. Two stems from each 
plant will be trained just under the roof, 
and the growth confined to the single 
stems, and will be fed when the fruits are 
setting. 

February 8th. —We always make it a j 
practice to do any work of a special nature 
required in the houses on a Saturday, . 
especially ns regards watering, so as to 
keep the Sunday work as low as possible, j 
In bad weather there is special work to | 
do in cleaning, whitewashing, etc. I 
Cleanliness among plants is as important ! 
as it is among animals. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are in- j 
sorted in Gardening free oj charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications ! 
should be dearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, | 
77, Fumival-strect, Holbom, London , E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper , 
the name and address being added to each. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. , 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one hind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should alivays be sent. 

Naming fruit .—Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages oj colour and size of the same hind 
greatly assist in its determination We have 
receixea from several corresp- naents single speci¬ 
mens oj fruits for naming, these in many cases 
,,etng unnpe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only lour varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Ferns or dwarf plants for paved walk (X.). I 
—If the path is much used the Ferns would 
not endure being walked upon, and it is doubt¬ 
ful whether you would succeed in establishing 
them. The following will be most likely to do 
greater service:—Arenaria balearica, Mentha 
Requieni, Campanula pulla, C. pusilla, C. p. 
alba. Erinus alpinus, Helxiuo Solieroli, Saxi- 
fraga muscoides moschata, 8. m. pygmsea, j 
Sedum Lydium, 8. acre. S. album, and a variety 
of Auorietias. These last may not succeed in I 
very dense shade—at least, they would not ] 
flower so well as in the open. The dwarfer j 
Ferns include Allosorus crispus, Asnlenium | 
Ruta muraria, A. Trichomanes, while the com- | 
mon Polypody, P. vtilgare would be rendered 
dwarf by circumstances. P. Dryopteris and 
Cystopteris fragilis are also dwarf-growing. 

Late Chrysanthemums for unheated green¬ 
house (J. W. Jones). —You labour under con¬ 
siderable disadvantages, as your glasshouse 
is unheated, late Chrysanthemums deriving 
much benefit while the blooms are opening if 
they are encouraged by a little artificial beat. I 
There is a risk, too, of the flowers damping in 
wet find foggy weather. In these circum¬ 
stances we advise you to grow on the plants 
to the terminal buds, and as you desire free- 
flowering plants, we recommend you to remove j 
the more crowded buds from the clusters of 
terminal buds. Pretty sprays of blossoniB may 
be had if you reduce the number of buds on j 
each shoot to about three, retaining this num¬ 
ber equi-distant on each spray. Terminal buds, 
in our experience, are less likely to produce 
blooms that damp in the late season than 
flowers from an earlier bud selection. You 
must take care to ventilate your glasshouse 
on every possible occasion during the flower¬ 
ing season, in order to reduce the risk of damp¬ 
ing The following varieties should come into 
flower during December. By the term “ late,” 
we understand you to mean varieties that 
flower in December, and even later:— Japanese : 
A. J. Balfour (bright mauve-pink), December i 
Gold (rich yellow), Fjrajpfleld Pink ^-osy-pink), | 
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Francois Pilon (orange-yellow),* Godfrey's 
Crimson, Heston White, L. Canning (white), 
Mme. Tnerese PancoucKe (white). Miss Maud 
Jeaeries (white), Mrs. J. Thompson (creamy 
white), R. F. Felton (deep yellow), Thorp's 
Christmas Rose (soft rose-pink), W. Duckham 
(pale mauve). Winter Cheer (deep pink). Old 
Gold. Yellow Thompson, and Western King 
(white). Incurved: Frank Hammond (rosy- 
bronze), Mrs. F. Judson (white), Snowdrift 
(pure white), and Major Bonaffon (yellow). 
Single: Kathleen May (Anemone-centred, rich 
crimson), Anna Spangle (white). Cloth of Gold 
(old gold and bronze), Framfleld White, G. W. 
Forbes (crimson-maroon). Miss E. Partridge 
(pink), and Peter Barnes (amber). 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Apple-trees (A. Webb).—You should 
continue the cutting back of the leaders, as 
previously advised, each year, until the trees 
nave reached the desired height. In stating 
the soil to be of a gravelly nature, you furnish 
the clue as to why the cut-back leaders do not 
break properly. The trees, no doubt, are in a 
starved condition, otherwise there would not 
be such a paucity of young shoots put forth 
each year. You cqn remedy the matter by 
removing the surface-soil under the trees down 
to the roots and as far as the branches ex¬ 
tend, and then apply a mulch of good rotten 
manure aud return the soil. If you have an 
abundance of liquid-manure, a good soaking 
of it may also be given frequently during the 
growing season. With this attention and the 
application of an annual root mulch the trees 
will quickly become more vigorous, and, as a 
result, break in a far more satisfactory 
manner than they do at present. 

Training neglected Pear-trees (North Oxon). 
—As the tree shown in sketch No. 1 was in¬ 
tended to bo grown and trained as a cordon, 
your best course is to cut back the side 
branches, marked B and C.C.C, to within 
4 inches of the main stem, leaving the latter 
full length. Then straighten ana train the 
stem out in au oblique direction or at an 
angle of 45 dogs. If too long for the point or 
end of the leader to fit under the wall coping, 
cut it back so that it will be within 3 inches 
of the coping. Seeing the tree is so mis¬ 
shapen. this is really the best course you can 
adopt with regard to it. The best thing to be 
done under the circumstances is to sever the 
stem at point B in your sketch No. 2, and 
train out the branches 0.0. immediately below 
it at right angles to the stem, to form a new 
pair of branches, for which you will require 
another wire. If undesirable to thus increase 
the height of the tree, there is then no alterna¬ 
tive but to sever the stem at point A. Be 
careful to pare the cut surface smooth after 
sawing off the top and dress it either with 
Stockholm tar or painters’ knotting. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes and Chrysanthemums (H. C. F.). 
—The best Tomatoes for your purpose would 
be Sutton’s Perfection, Lister’s Prolific, and 
Sunrise. All these are excellent and good 
croppers. The best early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums for outdoors would be Roi des Blancs, 
white; Crimson Masse, really a bronze; Horace 
Martin, yellow; and Cranford Pink. To these, 
Goacher’s Crimson and Tuckswood Bronze 
might be added, or, as a second early, bronze 
Source d’Or. For later work, and for lifting 
after the Tomatoes were done, Western King, 
white; M. Loiseau Rosseau, pink; Golden 
Thompson; and Russet, bronzy-red. For pots 
you might grow George Thorp, white; A. J. 
Balfour, pink; Winter Cheer, reddish-pink; 
aud Frank Hammond, bronzy-yellow. Those 
recommended for pots should be well grown. 
Such excellent whites as Mrs. F. Judson and 
Mrs. J. Thompson deserve mention, and we 
think it would be well if you tried other sorts 
than those mentioned, to see which aro the 
best for your purpose. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying earwigs CM. Pitcairn-Knowles).— 
Wo are not aware that earwigs have any 
special liking for Nut-bushes. We are afraid 
that the only way of destroying them.is to 
trap them, using pots filled with Moss. These, 
however, should not be too large. Crumpled- 
up pieces of paper have been tried with great 
success, also loosely-folded pieces of sacking 
laid on the ground. You might also try taking 
a square piece of canvas by the middle and 
tying it up to a stick, so that it hangs in 
folds. As earwigs fly well, they are very diffi¬ 
cult insects to keep under. 

Books on vegetable and fruit growing 
(Berry ).—A cheap and suitable work on veget¬ 
ables would he “Root and Stem Vegetables.” 
by A. Dean, post free Is. lOd. A more elaborate 
treatise is “ Vegetables for Exhibition and 
Home Consumption,' bv Edwin Beckett, price 
5s. 4d. “ Fruit Culture for Amateurs,” by 8. T. 
Wright, price Is. 3d., is a cheap and practical 
work on the subject. “The Handy Book of 
Fruit Pruning,” by J. Udale, price Is. 9d. post 
free, you would also find useful and instruc¬ 
tive. The foregoing works can be obtained 
through any bookseller. 

Moss in lawn (Antonia Owen ).—The best 
thing you can do, provided the Moss is not a 
result of the soil being waterlogged and re¬ 
quiring drainage, as we fear is the case, is to 
scarify the surface with an iron-toothed rake, 
removing as much of the Moss as you can. 
Then give the lawn a thorough top-dressing 
of fine, rich soil, of which loam should form 
one half, well decayed manure one quarter. 


and leaf-mould one quarter. Mix these 
together, and pass them through a 3-inch sieve 
to get rid of any stones. Just before you apply 
it to the lawn mil 1 cwt. of bone-meal with it, 
and spread it evenly over the surface of the 
lawn. Sow some good Grass-seeds during April, 
which rake in and roll firmly. You might also 
try the sulphate of iron dressing which we 
have frequently recommended in these pages. 
As regards the Daisies and the rough bentB, 
. the only way to get rid of them is to spud 
! them out.__ - 

SHORT REPLIES. 

J. iV. G.—Your best plan will be to procure 
the catalogue of some maker of microscropos. 
—— F. H. W.— 1, You may be able to get some 
of the books you require from some of our 
second-hand booksellers. 2, Re Ranunculi, write 
to Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 

London, W-C.- Mrs. Alfred Howard .—The 

pieces of Apple aud Pear-trees you send are 
| suffering from canker. See article on this in 
our issue of December 28th, page 850. and also 

j the issue of January 25th of this year.- 

Mrs. Delves Broughton .—It is quite impossible 
i without seeing the tree to say what has caused 
the trouble. We would advise you to seek the 
advice of a practical man in your neighbour¬ 
hood. _____ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—A. S. Cawston — Ornitho- 

galum lacteum.- A. Reader.— Kindly send 

specimens of the flowers of the plant you 

refer to.- W. M. Crowfoot—1, Ornithogalum 

lacteum; 2, Mechlenbeckia, so far as we can 
judge from the specimen you send us.—— Zlnn- 

drillo.—Aloe arborescens, var. frutescens.- 

Mrs. Inglis .—Heemanthus albiflos. 

Name of fruit.— B. M.— Apple Reinette de 
Canada.__ 

Book received.—” The Planters’ Note Book." 
by Robert Woodward, Jun., Arley Castle. 
Bewdley. __ 


Romneya Coulteri and R. trlchocalyx.— Re 
note on page 32 of your issue for January 18th. 
on Romneya Coulteri and R. trichocalyx. for 
” stein is.” in the last line but one, please 
read " anthers are.” We may say that another 
point worthy of note, and in favour of R. 
trichocalyx, is that it is generally a much 
better-tempered plant altogether and more 
easy to propagate.—BEES. LIMITED. 



THE KING BEE TALKS 
ABOUT WASTE. 

No. 4- 

Waste of every kind is unpractical. It 
la opposed to all comfort,, physical and 
intellectual, and cannot be defended on 
any grounds whatsoever. It does con¬ 
tinual damage all round, and benefits 
no one in the slightest degree. Buzz z-zl 

There is sufficient debatable ground in those brief state¬ 
ments to keep every argumentative soul lively for a consider¬ 
able lime; but we will just consider SEED WASTE m 
particular. 

Abraham Linooln Is credited with saying that ‘‘A MANS 
LEGS should be just long enough to REACH THE 
GROUND." ABimple, almost a silly thing to say on the 
face of it, but there s a sound truth at the bottom of it, 
which gardeners may take home to themselves. Put it this 
way. 

"A man's garden should he just big enough 

to hold the Seeds he bnys.” Yah ! you say, but m 

yy cases out of 100 a man cannot alter the size of his garden. 
Quite true; then he must do the other thing. He must 
alter the size of his packetB of seeds to suit his garden. 

Now, I know quite well that you will turn round and say 
that the gardener doesn t make up his own packets of seeds, 
that he has to take whatever size packet his seedsman 
chooses to offer. If you do this, I shall retort that the 

g ardener Is a fool to take what he doesn’t want— to 
uy more seeds than he can use— because 

THE BEES WILL GIVE HIM EXACTLY THE 
QUANTITY HE NEEDS. 

Now, here is a comparison between 

Boos and Others. 

Asters. 60s,Id.; 250s, 3d.; 600s,6d. 3d., 6d„ A Is. packet-. 

Begonias. 30 s. Id.; 150 s, 3d. 1./-, 1/6, 2/6, & 6/- pkt. 

Marigold. 50 s. id. ; 25 J s, 3d. 3d., 6d„ 3: 1- packet. 

Mignonette Machet, 5i0s, Id.; 6d. at 1/- packet. 

2 000 s, 3d. 

Stocks, 50 s, Id.; 250 s. 3d.) 6d, 1/-, 1,6 packet. 

1,000 s. 1/- 

Caullflower, 400 s. Id ; Joz., 4d. 3d., fid.,I/- pkt.; 2 -rz. 

Onion Alisa Craig. 2c0 s. Id.; 6d., Is. pkt.; 2/6 u 
i oz, 5d. 

Lettuoe, 1,500 s. Id.; i oz., 3d. 

Peas. 50 b, Id.; 7d. £ pt.; 1/- pint. 


Tomatoes. 50 s, Id.; 250 b, 3d. 


3d.. 6d. pkt.; 1/- oz. 
2/6 qt (l pis., not sup¬ 
plied). 

3d., 6d., I/-, 1/6 pkt. 


Now you won't require to have the obvious advantages of 
BeOS' method and the equally obvious disadvantages of 
the other method emphasised more than that. It is so 
evident that in the one case—you 

(a) can get exactly what you want, 

(5) know what you will get for your money, 
and in the other 

(a) you have got to " take it or leave it," and 

(6) haven't the least idea what the packet contains, 

whether there is enough or whether there is too 
much seed for your needs. 

Therefore, do tho sensible thing. 

Write to-day — NOW for Bees’ Catalogue of 
Guarantested— guaranteed and tested— Seeds. It is 
amply Illustrated from hundreds of actual photos in colour 
and in black and white, and gives particulars of an unlQUO 
prize scheme which enables the best Stuff to win, 
But write NOW! 

LEST YOU FORGET I 

BEES, Ltd., 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago frag¬ 
rant).—Can you, or any of your readers, 
tell me how to induce the Winter 
Heliotrope to flower? I have had a man¬ 
lier of plants for several years, and they 
thrive and spread, but have only had two 
or three spikes of bloom altogether. When 
it does flower the scent is so delicious that 
it makes one desire an abundance of its 
fragrant blossoms.— Phiscilla. 

Rhododendrons from Cornwall _At the 

meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on January 21st, Messrs. Gill, of Fal¬ 
mouth. made a splendid display of flowers 
cut from the open ground. Particularly 
noticeable were the several forms of Rho¬ 
dodendron arboreum and some of its 
hybrids. The massive, closely - packed 
flower-heads of It. grande were also very 
striking. Brightly-coloured kinds were 
freely represented, among them being Cor- 
nubia and Harris!, a very old hybrid be¬ 
tween It. arboreum and R.'Thomson!, with 
blood-red flowers. Tile Himalayan R. 
clliatum and one of its hybrids—R. prtecox 
—were also noted.—K. It. W. 

Primroses In bloom.— An evidence of 
tlie mildness of the season was shown at 
the Horticultural Hull on January 21st, 
when a large bank of Primroses was ex 
bibKed by Messrs. Clark, of Dover. All 
sorts and colours were represented, the 
blue, yellow, and crimson being particu¬ 
larly fine. The different exotic species 
are much sought after and extensively 
grown, but the forms of our own native 
Primrose will compare favourably with 
many of them. The tropical weather of 
l!)ll" played havoc with Primroses and 
Polyanthuses in many places, so that their 
display In the spring of 1912 was greatly 
inferior to that usually experienced. It 
now remains to be seen how the very 
opjmslte climatic conditions of the summer 
of 1912 will influence the display in the 
■spring of this year.— 1 T. 

Dombeya Walliehi, syn. Astrapaea 
Walliehi.— A flower cluster, and a leaf of 
this striking stove tree were among the 
most interesting features among tender 
plants shown at the Horticultural Hall on 
January 21st. It is a native of Madagas¬ 
car. from whence it was introduced in 
1S20. It forms an upright-growing sjieei- 
men, whose stout shoots are clothed with 
very large leaves, cordate at the base, and 
angularly lobed. The flowers, which are 
In densely - packed pendulous clusters, 
G inches or so In diameter, are of a rosy- 
scarlet colour, with prominent pale-yellow 
anthers. The gorgeous display of this 
plant in the tropics has been often com¬ 
mented «i>ori, but iuncommon with some 
other members of tl^j)ri0 St)0t|i^ea>, 


to which it belongs, it is not seen at its . 
best in the eon lined area of an ordinary 
plant stove. The attempt to limit the ! 
stature of those subjects which are natur¬ 
ally trees often leads to disappointing ! 
results.—T. 

Begonia Christmas Red.— An extensive | 
group of this form of Begonia semper- j 
florens was shown at the meeting of the , 
Royal Horticultural Society on January ! 
21st, and. as seen, it promises to he a j 
valuable kind for winter flowering. In 
common with the other varieties of this Be- | 
gonia, its flowering season does not appear 
to be limited to any particular period of 
the year, as good examples in bloom were 
shown at the International Exhibition last 
May. The variety Christmas Red forms 
a rather dwarf-growing, freely-branched 
plant, and the flowers, which are borne in 
great profusion, are of a deep bright-crim¬ 
son colour. It should l>e a valuable kind 
for the decoration of the greenhouse, and 
from its freedom of blooming it will in 
all probability be useful in the flower 
garden. As shown, it would appear to 
furnish a good succession to the numerous 
varieties claiming parentage from Begonia 
soeotrana. The plants exhibited were in 
most cases from 0 inches to 1 foot or a 
little more in height.—K. R. W. 

Cotoneaster frigida. — This handsome 
tree is beautiful when its branches are 
heavily laden with great clusters of bright 
crimson berries. In the south-west many 
trees have attained a large size, one at 
Carclew, in Cornwall, being fully 30 feet in 
height and 40 feet in diameter. In the 
autumn it is covered witli countless large 
clusters of brilliant crimson berries, that 
render it an attractive object even from a 
distance. From the topmost shoots to the 
drooping lower branches the great bunches 
of fruit glowed brightly, and formed a 
picture of striking autumnal beauty. The 
tree is also very pretty in the spring, when 
bearing its white flower-clusters. The 
leaves are clothed with a woolly tomentum 
on the underside, especially when young. 
It is a deciduous species, and was intro¬ 
duced into this country about ninety years 
ago. The berries are seldom retained 
much later than Christmas, the sjiecies in 
this respect comparing unfavourably with 
those others which hold their fruit until 
March. In some gardens it refuses to 
fruit, and thus fails to exhibit its chief 
beauty. —Wyndham Fitzhertiert. 

Prunus Davidiana. — This beautiful 
Almond deserves to be classed with winter- 
flow’ering shrubs, such as Chimonant.hus 
fragrans, Hamamelis arborea. and Loni- 
cera fra gran tissima, instead of with 
spring-blooming subjects, for here in the 
south-west its earliest blossoms are ex- 
panded in the month of January, and it 
is fully six weeks in advance of the com¬ 


mon Almond. There are two varieties, 
one bearing white blossoms, the other rose- 
pink flowers. Of these the former is the 
more ornamental, both on account of its 
snowy blossoms showing up more effec¬ 
tively against au evergreen background 
and also on account of its being a freer 
flowerer. Wlieu grown in a sheltered 
nook, partially surrounded by dark 
foliage, a standard tree in full flower 
forms a particularly charming winter 
picture, its long, slender shoots, com¬ 
pletely covered with flowers, each an inch 
across, being exceedingly effective. The 
pink-blossomoil variety is also very pretty 
when it can be induced to flower freely, 

I and gives welcome colour in the garden at 
1 a time when anything approaching its tint 
is absent from the open air. It is, how¬ 
ever, a much shyer bloomer than the 
white species. Primus Davidiana is per¬ 
fectly hardy, and is said to grow in great 
numbers in the neighbourhood of Pekin. 

! It was introduced from China by the 
Abbe David in 1872.— Wyndham Fitz- 

HEKBERT. 

The hardy Orange (zEgle sepiaria).—I 
see an inquiry in Gardening Illustrated 
about this shrub. It is quite hardy with 
me in cool soil, flowers well, and is armed 
with thorns that defy any liberties being 
taken with it. It fruits, too—little green, 
withered-looking Orauges—hut no one will 
expect an Orange lit to eat grown in the 
open air in Britain. Its charm is in the 
almond-like bloom and distinct habit. I 
am beginning to use it to fence corners 
where intruders are not wanted.—W., 
Sussex. 

- My garden stands nearly 1,100 feet 

above sea-level, on.the north side of a hill, 
faces east, exjio.sed to every wind except 
S. and S.W., and gets practically no sun 
during the winter. Eveu Wallflowers will 
not do, but against a wall I have had the 
hardy Orange for many years. I do not 
think it has ever flowered (one could 
scarcely expect it to do so), but it is per¬ 
fectly healthy and obviously hardy. This 
winter it has been exposed to severe frost 
and covered deeply with snow two or three 
times, but has not lost its leaves. It 
always suffers most when bitter east winds 
begin.— IIattersley, Sheffield. 

Some early-flowering Rhododendrons. 
The inflorescences of Rhododendron grande 
and other kinds shown at the Horticul¬ 
tural Hall on Tuesday, January 21 si. 
remind us of the many choice plants 
which may be grown and flowered out-of 
doors in mid-winter in Devonshire, Corn¬ 
wall, S. Wales, and Ireland, and at the 
present moment it is possible to find quite 
a fine selection of species of Rhododendron 
in blossom. Conspicuous amongst them 
are the durge, shapely Iieads of creamy- 
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white flowers of R. grande. and the blood¬ 
ied blossoms of R. barbatum and R. 
arboreum, with varieties with pink and 
white flowers of the latter. Then there 
are R. Thorn son i, with red flowers, R. 
Falconer! with creamy-white blooms, R. 
niveum with purplish blossoms, and R. 
campanulatum with lilac flowers. Rut 
even about Rond on it is possible to And 
several species or hybrids in flower. Early 
in January the reddish-purple It. dahuricum 
was in full flower, the dwarf R. parvi- 
foliuni was in bloom by the middle of the : 
month, ft. Nobleanum was covered with 
blossoms on New Year’s Day, whilst the 
last week of the month saw the flowers of 
it. piiocox expanding. The last, by the 
way, although the flowers are often 
injured by frost in the open ground, is well 
worth growing for flowering in pots or 
tubs in the greenhouse, for with very little 
forcing it may be obtained in bloom by j 
Christmas, and the cheerful colour of Its 
flowers always makes it popular. The 
same may be said of R. Nobleanum, for 
although of more robust growth it is j 
equally desirable for Indoor work in 
spring.—Q. 

Senecio Petasites. — Several flowering 
examples of this were noted at the Horti¬ 
cultural Hall on January 7th. This species | 
forms a stout, half-woody stem clothed 
with large-lobed leaves, from which feature 
it is sometimes known us Senecio platani- | 
folius. The flower-heads, which are dis- j 
jiosed in large, loose, terminal panicles, 
are individually small, and of a bright 
yellow colour. This Senecio is a native of 
Mexico, and in this country needs the pro¬ 
tection of a greenhouse. A second and 
still larger-growing species, also Mexican, 
is sometimes confounded with it, though 
the two arc totally distinct. This is 
Senecio grandifolius, which attains almost 
a tree like stature, though the “ Dictionary 
of Gardening ” gives its height as 3 feet to 
•I feet. This species has a very stout stem 
clothed with rough, oblong-shaped leaves 
each a foot or more in length, and coarsely 
toothed. In the case of large examples the 
trunk and principal branches will be bare 
of foliage for a considerable distance. The 
flower-heads are small and yellow, but 
they are borne in a large, dense, flattened 
terminal corymb, and form a striking 
feature when at their best.—K. R. W. 

The Scotch Laburnum (Laburnum 
nlpinuin).- Intending planters of dwarf j 
flowering trees would do well to include I 
this species, or some of its varieties or 
hybrids, in their collections, for by plant¬ 
ing it as a companion to the common i 
Laburnum the flowering season is ex- j 
tended, as the Scotch Laburnum usually 
blooms two or three weeks later than L. 
vulgare. Moreover, it is more vigorous. In 
addition, the flower-heads are finer and 
borne quite as freely as those of other 
kinds, while in some of the varieties, such 
as fragrans and graiulitloruin, they are 
borne even more freely than in the case of 
the type. It is, however, in the hybrids 
that the most remarkable flower trusses 
are noticeable. Two kinds, Parks! and 
Latest and Longest, which are said to be 
hybrids between L. alpiuum and L. Vol¬ 
ga re, produce racemes from 12 inches to 
20 inches in length. The flowers are, 
however, wider apart than in some other 
kinds. The best of the set, L. Watereri, 
claiming tlie same parentage, produces 
shorter racemes than the other two, but 
the flowers are closer together and .it is in 
every way the best form.— Q. 

Sweet Peas- too-much-alike varieties.- 
What is the Sweet Pea grower to do with 
the bewildering lists of varieties that are 
reaching him each week at this season? 
What is one to do to determine which are 
best? I look into the “Sweet Pea Annual 
f<«* 1912” for assistance, and find that 
many sorts that I thought were quite dis¬ 
tinct when looking through the specialists' 
catalogues are regarded as “too-much- 
alike” to be shown on the same stand at 



j these too much alike varieties, and here 
! are to be found, under tlieir respective 
! colours, numerous varieties bracketed as 
j too-much-alike. As an indication of what 
is going on in this direction I give below 
a few instances. There are no fewer than 
fourteen cream*pink varieties bracketed 
together, and immediately following these 
are eight cream-pink (deep) with two 
others viz., Constance Oliver and Nell 
Gwymic grouped together. Of other 
colours let me mention crimson, of which 
there are twelve, maroon eleven, blush in | 
two tones, six and five respectively. Of | 
the grandiflora type of cream, buff, ami | 
ivory, live sorts are bracketed together, 
and of the waved type of the flowers nine 
in one list and live in another. Of 
lavender kinds bracketed together there 
are seven sorts. All the colours are in 
much the same plight more or less. There i 
appears to be misrepresentation some- J 
where. Why are names given to so-called j 
new varieties which are distributed at a ! 
high price, and which turn out to be too | 
much like some other varieties already in i 
commerce? The end of it all will be that 
growers will bar novelties and content 
the in.selves with older sorts of proved , 
merit and distinct withal.—\V. V. T. 

Iris chinensis.— Several examples of this i 
charming Iris, also known by the specitlc 1 
name of ja|K>nica, were noted at the meet- ; 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 1 
January 21st. It is very distinct from ; 
iii(*t of the other Irises, and has been 
referred to the genus Monea. It forms a 
short stem of a somewhat woody texture, 
terminated by a fan-like tuft of sword¬ 
shaped leaves of a bright-green tint. The 
flower-stem attains a height of 18 inches 
, or so. t lie upper part forming a loose- 
i branched panicle, from which a succession 
| of flowers is kept up for some time. The 
t blossoms are each about a couple of inches 
] in diameter, and in colour mainly bright 
i lavender. The falls are blotched with 
yellow, surrounded with a few purple dots. 
Another name for this is Iris flmbriatn. 
derived from the crisped edges of the seg¬ 
ments. It is nil old species, having been ■ 
figured in the Botanical Magazine consider¬ 
ably over a century ago. This Iris, seen . 
to the best advantage when treated ns n | 
greenhouse plant, needs to be well ex- 
IK>sc*d to the sun during the Latter part of 
the summer, and in winter should be kept 
moderately dry in a good light position in 
the greenhouse. With the advent of the 
New Year, and watered, it. will soon push 
up its flower-spikes.—T. 

Some destroyers. -We have been suffer¬ 
ing in our woodland for some months from 
a plague of field mice. When, in the 
autumn, we were cutting the Bracken we 
found that in the case of half-a-dozen 
Hollies, healthy, well-grown plants, from* 
.j feet to 7 feet high, which had been 
planted out about four years, the bark on 
i the trunk to the height of 1 foot, and on 
several of the lower brandies, had been 
i nibbled completely round. At first I could 
I not believe that the damage bad been done 
by mice, but when we put down traps 
I baited with cheese we nightly caught mice 
| in great quantities. This, added to the fact 
that there are no rabbits or bares in the 
wood, removed all doubt. During the last 
I six weeks the canes of Arundinaria nobilis 
I have been gnawed off in quantities from 
j some dozen plants, and by setting traps we 
i are again catching large quantities of 
I mice. This damage, be it remembered. 

I has taken place, and is taking place, in 
weather unusually open for the time of 
I year, and when there is any amount of 
' food, which one would have thought mice 
would much prefer to the. hark of Hollies 
or the canes of Bamboos. It would be 
interesting to know if others of your 
readers have had a similar experience, and 
i if any of them could suggest any way of 
! dealing with the plague, either by the use 
of any kind of virus or in any other 
manner.—II. R. Y. 

[The most likely destroyer of the Hollies 
i is the rabbit. Sometimes people are quite 


! sure they have none until one gets In by 
i an open gate and in various other ways. 
Your Bamboos are probably injured by the 
water rats. They nibbled a good many 
| points off ours, and they are as fond of 
them U we are of Asparagus. For the 
mice, encourage the weasel and trap as 
much as you can. Never let anyone kill 
barn or wood owls or kestrels. Water rats 
are destroyers of trees and shrubs, but 
never go far from ]>ool or stream, often 
doing fatal.<L*image below snow by barking 
the main roots.— Ed.] 

Cosmos dahlioldes. —I am glad to notice 
that the plant generally known us Bideiis 
dahiloides has now been classed with the 
Cosmos, well-known half-hardy annuals, 
wliiHe C. dahiloides is a half-hardy i>eren- 
nial of a tuberous nature. The flowers are 
practically indistinguishable from those of 
C. bipiuuatus when cut, although the habit 
of plant and foliage are entirely distinct. 
O. dahiloides must be lifted and stored in 
the same manner as the tubers of the 
Dahlia, and is readily propagated by 
means of cuttings, which are freely pro¬ 
duced in heat during spring. Apart from 
its value for massing, it has a certain 
value in the rook garden if allowed to 
tumble about as it likes.— K. Bright. 

The Algerian Iris (Iris stylosa) in Scot¬ 
land.— Much lias been written, about this 
early-flowering Iris, and it is undoubtedly 
worthy of extended cultivation where con¬ 
ditions are favourable to its growth. I 
incline to think, however, that in humid 
districts, such as this, I. stylosa gives 
much more satisfaction when grown in 
cold-frames or in a greenhouse without 
heat. Out-of-doors the foliage is liable to 
j be marred by minute black sj>ots, and, 
unless cut in bud and allowed to expand 
indoors, Uie flowers are far from satis¬ 
factory. This Iris makes a fine succes¬ 
sion:! 1 plant to the Kaffir Lily (Selxizo- 
stylis cocci non), which, for similar reasons, 
is here grown as a cool-greenhouse plant, 
and flowers splendidly from November till 
the end of January.—K irkcudbright. 

Erica oolorans.-— This is a very pretty 
winter-flowering Heath for the greenhouse, 
but being of a somewhat erect, spare habit 
of growth it is not grown to anything like 
the same extent ns Erica hyemalls, 
E. gracilis, E. melanthera, or others of that 
class. In this species the flowers, packed 
rather thickly together on the upper part 
of the long, slender shoots, are, when first 
expanded, pure white, this gradually 
I changing to blush, ultimately dying off 
more deeply coloured. In this species the 
| flowers are long and slender, with a rather 
wide-spreading corolla. Even in the bud 
state this feature is very noticeable by 
contrast with the slender tube, as the un¬ 
opened buds very much suggest a nail with 
a flattened head. The flowers are some¬ 
what wax-like in texture, and retain their 
| beauty a considerable time.—W. T. 

Rhododendron praecox.— This valuable 
Rhododendron is useful for the embellish¬ 
ment of the greenhouse at this season. 
Flowering naturally ns it does at this time 
of the year in the open ground, it only 
needs glass protection for the blooms to 
develop. Individuals vary somewhat in 
I colour, but the most attractive form lias 
i blossoms of a bright lilac-pink tint. The 
j fact that this Rhododendron is very free 
(lowering is another great point in its 
favour. In the oiien .air it succeeds best 
where it is protected from sharp frosts and 
cutting winds by neighbouring shrubs. 
This Rhododendron readily lends itself to 
pot culture, and it may without difficulty 
be flowered year after year in The green¬ 
house. It was raised over fifty years ago, 
and resulted from the crossing of R. 
dahuricum, a pretty rosy-purple-flowered 
species from northern regions, and the 
Himalayan R. cilia turn. The late Mr. 
Isaac Davis, of Orinxkirk, raised Rhodo¬ 
dendron priecox, and the fact that it only 
obtained a second-class certificate from the 
Royal Horticultural Society was in after 
l years frequently commented upon by the 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


COTONEASTER ANGUSTIFOLIA. 

A Dii-rEHENCK of opinion exists amongst 
botanists as to the genus to which this 
shrub belongs, for there are certain iioints 
of difference between it and other Coton- 
easters, whilst it is separated in many par¬ 
ticulars from the true Thorns. For this 
reason there is a disposition to revive the 
genus Pyracantlia and include in it the 
three evergreens, which are at present 
known under the names of Crataegus pyra- 
cantha, C. erenulnta, and Cotoneaster 
nngustifolia, the three plants agreeing 
very closely in general structure, and all 
presenting the same marks of distinction 
from Cmticgus and Cotoneaster. Thus, 
when the plant under notice was figured 
and described ill the Botanical Magazine it 
was as Pyrncnutha angustifolia, the 
reasons being given there for the change of 
name. Originally discovered by the Abbe 


, although in the south and west it may be 
expected to thrive in a sheltered position 
in the open ground. 1>. 


THE BEECHES. 

The common Beech (Fagus sylvatica) quite 
I overshadows in value both its own 
| varieties and other species, while as a 
timber-tree it ranks amongst the most im- 
| portaut species in the country. From 
; southern England to the Highlands of Scot- 
[ land almost every private park contains 
1 numerous tine specimens. It is generally 
| spoken of as a chalk-loving tree, and that 
is quite correct, Hut it grows equally well 
on other kinds of soil, although timber 
from a chalky district usually commands 
a higher price than that from other parts, 
this probably being due to the fact, as in 
the Ohiltern region, that industries have 
| been created in which the timber plays an 
S important part, the prosperity of several 
' towns having been brought about and 


branches may have come into contact 
with tlie ground and formed roots, there¬ 
by starting a colony of young trees around 
the parent. Different again is the beauty 
presented by tbe rugged trunks anil 
gnarled branches of trees which were 
pollarded in their youth, as typified by 
many of the patriarchs of Burnham 
Beeches. This style of tree appeals to the 
artist rather than the gardener or 
forester, for it frequently shows serious 
signs of decay and does not approach the 
ideal of a perfect tree. A very effective 
avenue of Beeches is to be found at Achna- 
carry Castle, In Inverness-shire, by the 
side of the river. r J'h*>y are growing very 
close together, and have attained a con¬ 
siderable height with well-proportioned 
trunks and heads. 

As an avenue tree tlie lieeeh might be 
used more frequently than at present, 
although it must have a certain-amount of 
protection from wind if tHe best results 
are to be obtained. It may be said to he at 



Cotoneaster angustifolia, from Mrs. Chambers’ garden. 


Delavay in X.W. Vuunaii, about thirty 
years ago, it was introduced towards the 
end of lust century, and was first grown in 
France, and described by Frnuchet in 
Plant a Delavayunee. A tigare and descrip¬ 
tion appeared in 190-1 in “ Frutieetum Vil- 
laoriuiaiiuin,” and it was about that time 
that it began to create interest in this 
country, although grown previously in a 
few places. Its general habit is sugges¬ 
tive of the conunou l’yracantha, although 
somewhat less heavy. The leaves, how¬ 
ever. differ considerably from those of that 
shrub, for they are louger and narrower. 
The white flowers appear from axillary 
buds and short, spur-like growths in May, 
and they are succeeded by orange-coloured 
fruits which ripen in autumn and hang 
all winter if not troubled by birds. I,ess 
hardy than the common Pyracantlia, it is 
not safe from injury in the open ground in 
the neighbourhood of London if more than 
15 degs. of frost are registered, but it 
stands quite well against a south, west, or 
east wall. For general cultivation, there¬ 
fore it must be regards^ as a wall, plant, 

Gck >gle 


retained by reason of thoir proximity to 
Beech woods. 

It is, however, as a decorative rather 
than a commercial tree thut attention is 
directed to it in these notes, and as such 
it appears under many different aspects. 
At Ashridge Park, near Berkhampsted, 
many magnificent examples are growing 
on a comparatively small area, the trees 
on this estate being specially notable by 
reason of their tine development. The 
majority have tall, massive trunks, which 
rise to a height of 20 foot to 40 feet before 
a branch occurs, the bark being of that 
beautiful silvery or greyish colour which 
denotes rapid growth and perfect health. 
The many fine examples are, however, 
dwarfed by a specimen known locally as 
the Queen Beech, which measures upwards 
of 130 feet in height, the lower SO feet being 
a perfect, column of timber without a 
branch. Another type of tree, frequently 
met with in parks, branches freely to within 
a short distance of the ground, the pen¬ 
dulous secondary branches touching the 
earth. In some cases the lower main 


its host at from sixty years to 150 years of 
| age, hut at the latter age the timber is 
usually less useful than if it had been cut 
j thirty years earlier. The Beech has not 
the same power of rejuvenating itself as 
the Oak, Sweet Chestnut, or Elm, for it is 
a well-known fact that if these trees be¬ 
come stag-headed the removal of the dead 
! portions often results iu a new head 
Peine formed. In the case of the Beech, 
however, a new head is rarely formed 
after the upper branches die. When a tree 
shows signs of enfeebled health by the leaf¬ 
age becoming thin or tiie annual growths 
! short, permanent good may often he done 
by covering"tbe ground from a distance of 
a foot or so from tbe trunk to the out¬ 
sides of the branches with well-rotted 
manure, or a mixture of muuure and 
leaves, or manure and loam. From 0 inches 
to 9 inches of material may be used, pro¬ 
vided it is not placed against the trunk. 
Grass mown during summer and stacked 
with manure until autumn has also been 
found to ma'ke igoOd . surface - dressing 
material for I leech-tree*. 
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Varieties. —There are numerous forms 
of tlie common Beech, perhaps the com¬ 
monest being those with purple or copper- 
coloured foliage. These are very popular 
for garden decoration, and are very effec¬ 
tive amongst other trees, provided proper 
care is exercised in the selection of their 
positions. Atropurpurea, cuprea, nor- 
wegiensis, and purpurea are some of the 
best. Several large-leaved varieties also 
command attention, notably grandideu- 
tata, maeroph.vlla, and Prince George of 
Crete. The latter two have exceptionally 
fine foliage, the broadly oval leaves being 
very large and dark coloured. 

F. s. heterophylYa has a variety of 
names, such as comptonia?folia, ineisa, 
lacinlata, and asplenifolia, but perhaps it 
is better known by its common names, the 
“ Fern-leaved ” or M Cut-leaved ” Beech. 
Forming a large, wide-spreading tree, it is 
very noticeable on account of the margins of 
its leaves being divided into numerous fine 
segments. Good examples exist in many 
parts of the country, an exceptionally fine 
one occurring near the old Abbey at Mar- 
gam Park, Port Talbot. Quite ns 
beautiful In their way arc the various 

Weeping forms. Three distinct types 
exist. One produces its branches in regular 
umbrella fashion around the stem. In 
another case the main branches are up¬ 
right and the side branches pendulous, 
whilst in the third case the leading branch 
attains and continues in an upward direc¬ 
tion with age, even though it may be bent 
over when young, and the side branches 
behave in a most erratic manner. They 
sometimes take a downward direction at 
nil acute angle with the trunk, at others 
they may appear at almost right-angles, 
with intermediate stages. The secondary 
branches are, however, pendulous, and a 
well grown tree is very beautiful. The 
Japanese form, 

F. s. Sieboldi, is not often seen, but its 
distinct apiiearanee makes it worth look¬ 
ing after. 

F. ferruginea (the American Beech) 
occupies the same place in N. America as 
the common Beech does here. It is easily 
distinguished from the European species 
by its longer and narrower leaves. 
Although rarely seen in this country, it 
might be tried more frequently. 

In addition to these two species of the 
northern hemisphere, there are other 
kinds from the southern hemisphere which 
may be grown in the warmer parts of the 
country. Some of these occur towards 
the south of South America and others in 
New Zealand and Australia. Perhaps the 
best known is 

F. betuloides, Jin evergreen species 
which abounds in Tierra del Fuego. Its 
♦small, rounded leaves have little in com¬ 
mon with those of w'ell-known Beeches, but 
its fruits are very similar In shape, though 
smaller. It succeeds in the southern 
counties of England, and a nice specimen 
was to be seen a few years ago in the 
nursery of Mr. Anthony Waterer at Knap 
Hill. Woking. Then there are two 
deciduous kinds, 

F. ANTARCTICA, var. uliginosji, and F. 
obliqua, w’hich occur further north than 
the evergreen kind, are both in cultivation 
in this country. Although unsuitable for 
general cultivation, they may be planted 
in the southern counties. 

The New r Zealand and Australian species, 
Ciiffortioides, Ounninghami, fusca, Men- 
zfesi, and Moorei, are very uncommon, and 
may only be growm out-of-doors in the 
mildest parts of the country. All are, how- 
ever. sufficiently interesting to warrant 
people who are interested in Cornish and 
Devonshire gardens making an effort to 
obtain them. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Winter Bweet (Chimonanthus fragrans). 
—T would be much obliged if you would give me 
information about the treatment of Chimonan- 
thu3 fragrans. I have Just been reading, in 
your paper of January 38tb. an account of a 
Kuccessful grower of it, who has a plant flower¬ 
ing well in the open. I have one in a miyed 
border, sheltered. but^n^J very sunny* It bad a 
few poor little bloesrfmB tbhL winter has 


never had many at any time. The plant is 
about twelve years old. over 4 feet high, and 
rather straggling. It has not been pruned, 
except where t here were blossoms, then I short¬ 
ened them. I read somewhere it was good to 
do this. It is very disappointing; each year I 
think it will do better. I live near the sea. but 
it is a mild eliate. Does it require any parti¬ 
cular soil?—M. C. 

[It would be advisable to eurefully lift 
it and plaut it in the sunniest position 
available, os it requires sun to ripen the 
wood. As you say the plant Is rather 
straggling, it would be well to shorten the 
growths back, so as to induce a busby, 
close-growing habit. It will grow' well in 
any good soil, such as loam and leaf- 
mould.] 

Syringa Bretechnelderi. Although intro¬ 
duced little more than thirty years ago, 
this strong-growing Lilac has already been 
known under three distinct names— S. 
villosa, S. Emodi rosea, and the one which 
lieuds this note. Of vigorous habits it 
grows at least 12 feet high, with a similar 
diameter, and appears as if it will attainthe 
largest dimensions that S. Emodi reaches 
in this country. It is a native of N. China, 
and a difference between its leaves and 
those of the Himalayan S. Emodi is easily 
detected, for whilst those of S. Emodi are 
glabrous and silvery on the under surface, 
those of »S. Bretsclineideri are green on 
both surfaces and clothed W’itb silky hairs 
beneath. It is, however, in the inflores¬ 
cence that the greatest difference between 
the two species is noticeable, for whereas 
those of the Himalayan species are short 
and dense, those of the N. Chinese one 
are each often 12 inches or more long, and 
almost ns far through. The flowering 
period Is June : therefore, by Including a 
plant or two in the garden the Lilac season 
is extended, for, as a rule, the garden 
varieties are over before this one blossoms. 
The flowers are rosy-lilac in colour. Like 
other Lilacs, it must have rich loamy soil 
if the best results are expected, and it is 
jidvlsable to remove the old flower-heads 
before seeds can form.—Q. 

The Kurile Larch (Lnrix kurilensis).— 
This curious Lurch was first introduced to 
cultivation in Europe by Dr. Mayr about 
18S8, and it Is still rare in the British Isles, 
although it appears to grow’ fairly freely. 
A native of the little-known Kurile 
Islands, it appears to form the connecting 
link between the Japanese Larch and the 
other Asiatic si>eeies, though it is not easy 
to connect it with cither of the other kinds. 
Under cultivation, its chief distinguishing 
feature appears to be its scarcity of 
brunches, trunk and main branches being 
beset, with short, spur-like growths rather 
thiin branchlets. The bark has the peculiar 
reddish tinge which is associated with the 
Japanese L. leptolepis, but the cones, of 
the two species differ in size and shape. 
In its native habitat it is said to attain a 
height of 70 feet, w’ith a girth of 7 feet or 
8 feet, but it is yet too early to be able to 
judge as to the height it is likely to attain 
here. One is naturally suspicious of trees 
from the northerly parts of Asia, for they 
often start into growth prematurely in the 
British Isles and fall a prey to late frosts. 
This, however, does not err so much in 
this respect as certain broad-leaved trees, 
although it is one of the earliest Larches 
to break into leaf.—W. D. 

A hardy Rubber-tree (Eucommia ul- 
moides).—Until a few 7 years ago it was 
considered that the rubber-yielding trees 
all required a tropical temperature to en¬ 
able them to exist, but that theory has 
been set aside by the introduction of the 
plant under notice. That it will ever have 
a future amongst commercial rubbers is, 
however, extremely doubtful, for although 
the rubber is discernible in all parts of 
the plant, ns slender, silky strands, w'hen 
fjortions of stem, leaves, or roots are 
broken, it is not in sufficient quantity to 
enable it to compete with the valuable 
rubbers of the tropics. Moreover, from 
Laboratory samples which have been 
worked in this country, the quality is said 
to be distinctly inferior to that of many 
other kinds. Nevertheless, the plant is 
extremely interesting, and is worth in¬ 


cluding in collections of choice trees. It 
has for its near relatives such plants as 
Cercidiphyllum, Trochodendron,and Tetra- 
centron, none of which are of any value 
as flowering plants. Eucommia agrees 
with them in having small, inconspicuous 
flowers, and if it* is planted it must be for 
the interest attached to its rubber-produc¬ 
ing qualities. It thrives in ordinary 
garden soil, preferring that which is 
moderately light and well drained, whilst 
it may he propagated quite easily from 
young shoots in summer or ripened wood 
in autumn. —Q. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The vapourer moth.- Enclosed leaf I picked 
off a Czar Plum-tree. Will you kindly tell me 
if thi8 is spider or caterpillar eggs? The leaf 
was firmly attached to the tree.—F. V. Mae- 
MENT. 

[The eggs on the leaf are those of the 
common vupoorer moth. The winter is the 
best time to deal with this insect, for the 
eggs may be collected, at least from bush 
trees, with comparative ease, as they are. 
attached to the old cocoon on a dead leaf, 
which in its* turn is glued to the branch 
bearing it. The spring treatment, if the 
collection of the eggs is neglected, consists 
in spraying the trees affected, w’ith Paris- 
green (1 lb. to 200 gallons of water), or lead 
arsenlate.] 

Caustic spraying solution.— I would like 
to sound a note of warning to those about 
to use these washes at this time. If the 
fluid drops on the hands or face, or any 
exposed skin, it will surely burn it. A 
few years ago a gentleman sent one of Ills 
workers to me with his hands a mass of 
ulcers. He had cautioned him about the 
burning effect of the stuff, but the man, 
with flue contempt, said it might hurt his 
(the master’s) hands, for they w r ere soft, 
but his (the workman’s) were hard. The 
foolish fellow did not seem to think that 
the backs of his hands were as soft ns any¬ 
one’s, though the palms were hard enough. 

1 had a good deal of trouble before I got 
them healed, as caustic ley, like acetic 
acid, makes a rather intractable sore. Now 
my advice to anyone who contemplates 
spraying, either personally or by proxy, is 
to provide himself with u vessel of 
vinegar, or very dilute vitriol, and a cloth. 
If the caustic ley gets on the hands he will 
very soon know, us they will feel quite 
slippery. This is because the alkali is 
really saponifying the flesh. Wet the 
cloth in the acid (vinegar, or one part of 
oil of vitriol and, say, forty of water), and 
rub the parts until the slippery feeling 
gives place to a sticky one. The acid will 
have killed or neutralised the alkali and 
the skin is safe. Do not overdo the cure.— 
T. II. B., FairmoufU , Moira. Co. Down. 

Canker in fruit-trees. -I am again 
grateful to Mr. Clias. Merrier, and I would 
appeal to the gardening world to take up 
the question of canker seriously. Mr. 
Mercier writes : “ Moreover, remembering 
that, winker is an infectious disease as 
much as scarlet fever or Gooseberry mil¬ 
dew, it is the plain duty of all wiiose 
trees are affected by canker to destroy 
the canker as far as it can be destroyed, 
oven if in order to do so they have to 
burn the trees.” I would go further, being 
a sufferer from the sins of my neighbour, 
and say that it is time the Board of Agri¬ 
culture made it a notifiable disease. With 
care we might almost exterminate the 
disease. The benefit would come from im¬ 
proved fruit and fruit culture.— Frank R. 
Durham. 

Wasps. -I have read the article signed 
“ K. Bright” on Wasps in your issue of 
November 10th. Your correspondent there 
speaks of using the deadly poison cyanide 
of potassium for the destruction of wasps’ 
nests. I should like to warn people not to 
use it where they have dogs or cats about 
A dog of mine recently died (suddenly) 
from the effects of this deadly poison, 
having in some way got hold of it in my 
grounds, where it had been used for 
destroying wasps’ nests,—A lv-i Strcatluun. 
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ROSES. 

KOSA SINICA ANEMONE. 

Tuis beautiful single Rose will certainly 
remain one of our most cherished posses¬ 
sions for many years to come, as it is so 
clear in its shell-pink colour, and so large, 
the individual flowers measuring fully 
3J inches across, '.there can be no question 
as to one of its parents, the Camellia-like 
foliage and the abundance of small, hairy 
prickles proclaiming Rosa sin lea as the 
seed parent. What the pollen parent was 
seems to be somewhat doubtful, although 
n Tea Rose is generally understood to be 
responsible. Though not absolutely ever¬ 
green, yet its persistent nature renders it 
nearly so. There is surely in this variety 
a basis for some sterling novelties in this 
direction of other colours, and if they are 


Florence Edith Coultiiwaite.— This is 
another Rose of which I have not had a 
very long experience, but it is one that I 
am not likely to discard. It lias a most 
delicious perfume, and grow-s fairly well. 
The colour is described by the raisers as 
“deep cream, stippled with bright rose on 
inside of petals and reflected on the back, 
thus creating an indescribable delicate 
orange and peach glow.” To me this 
description savours of hyperbole, and I 
think the Rose would he quite as much 
appreciated if its beauties wore described 
in language of greater simplicity, and 
there would be less disappointment among 
purchasers when the Rose, owing to 
weather, soil, treatment, or other circum¬ 
stances, failed to produce blooms such as 
they had been led to expect by such a 
description. “ Good wine needs no bush,” 
and F. E. Coulthw'aite is certainly good 



Rosa sinica Anemone in a Surrey garden. 


only half as good as the Rose under notice 
they will be valuable acquisitions. 


A FEW MORE TRUSTWORTHY ROSES. 
Mbs. A. R. Waddell. —Another of the new 
eopper-salinon-aprieot coloured Roses of 
many hues and shades. This is a striking ] 
Rose, but thin, and with me the bush does 
not grow to any great s ! ze. I have only 
grown this Rose for one season, so cannot : 
write very definitely as to its character 
and behaviour. It opens well in bad 
weather, like most or all thin Roses. For 
the benefit of the uninitiated I may say 
that by a “ thin ” Hose is meant one having 
comparatively few petals. 

Lady Battersea.— A great favourite of 
mine. The buds, perhaps more beautiful 
than the bloom at maturity, are very long, 
jointed, nnd elegant in shape, and of a rich j 
cherry colour. The bush grows to no great 
size, and flowers profusely, but in flushes, 
not continuously. ,—> I 

Google 


wine. It belongs to the “ thin ” class, 
which is now becoming so numerous. 

Ahateor Teissier. —I purposed buying 
this Rose for some years before I actually 
got it. I could have done with it earlier, 
although 1 have read of at least one jjerson 
who intends to discard it. The plant is not 
much of a glower, and the blossoms hang 
their heads, hut for all that I should be 
loth to part with it. The colour is a 
delightful clear light yellow, which all too 
soon turns to white. The shape is pointed 
and elegant. 

Hetty.—A very popular Rose. The bush 
grows freely, but is somewhat of the 
scraggy type, the wood being long and 
thin, and there are a good many inches of 
bare stem between one leaf spray and the 
next. The buds, which are freely produced 
at the end of long shoots, are long and 
sliajiely, and the open flowers, of varied 
light copper tints or shades, are loose and 
thin. Care is needed to keep this plant 
free from mildew. 


Mme. Edmee Metz. —This is one of the 
numerous pink Roses. Its catalogue colour 
description is “ rosy - carmine shaded 
salmon.” It makes a line hush and throws 
uj) a profusion of linn and healthy-looking 
buds, which do not produce blossoms so 
well here as in many other parts. It is a 
trustworthy Rose in most neighbourhoods, 
so I have included it in this list, though I 
do not recommend it for cold, damp 
neighbourhoods. 

M. Josefh Hlll. —This Rose is becom¬ 
ing bettor known without the prefix. It 
is a fairly jxipular Rose, but not so iiopular 
as it deserves, as it is a most lovely flower 
with delightful foliage. The colour is 
salmon-pink, the shape of the blossom is 
good, it flowers freely, and grows well. 
The only fault it has, so far as I know, is 
one it shares with Lyon, Mme. Abel 
1 Chateuay, and others, and that is a habit 
of lop-sided growth. 

Duchess of Wellington. —This is a Rose 
I should like to mention, although it does 
not come under my title in this neighbour¬ 
hood, alas 1 The bush grows well and is of 
handsome shape, the foliage is good, and 
many buds are thrown up, but here they do 
not develop well. They ball and Anally 
decay, like those of Dean Hole and so 
many more of Ihe very best Roses in other 
ways. The rich yellow colour is delightful, 
and the Rose emits a very sweet perfume. 
In the south, and in drier districts in the 
north and elsewhere, this is a most trust¬ 
worthy Rose, but I fear it is no good here. 

Roundhay, Leeds. W. E. Leffler. 


NOTES ON THE MAliECHAL NIEL. 
Probably there Is no climbing Rose more 
generally grown by the small amateur than 
the above, and as the present is a very im¬ 
portant, as well as busy, time in fts life, 
ihe following few brief hints may be use¬ 
ful. 

Unless one can ensure a good and 
uniform heat after starting the plants it 
will be well to delay as long as jiossible. I 
know of few Roses, with the exception of 
this nnd Niphetos, that so greatly need u 
steady treatment. It is not great heat that 
is required, so much as security from any 
untoward check, such as is often unavoid¬ 
able through insufficient heating ajijiaratns, 
combined with a snap of very cold weather 
frequently experienced during February. 
All pruning of this variety should have 
been comjiletcd ere these notes can appear, 
and it is essential that where trained 
under glass roofs the long rods be kept at 
least 12 inches to 13 inches away from the 
glass. Unless this is (lone young growth 
will run great risk of injury from too close 
contact with (lie frozen glass; or, it may¬ 
be, actually frozen, through the points of 
growth touching it. 

For canker, that dreaded disease which 
seems to attack Marechal Niel more than 
any other climbing Rose, there is still no 
remedy ; but I have found most cases of 
this call he traced to some injury, uneven 
treatment at the roots, or an uncongenial 
stock. Fortunately, this disease does not 
appear to he contagious, although it has 
frequently come throughout whole houses. 
Upon a close examination, howeyer, there 
has always been the same cause at work 
among the whole batch of plants. Any 
severe check in the way of drought, or the 
application of over-strong liquid and other 
manures, has a great tendency to the 
freer development of canker, so far as my 
I observations have gone. . The roots need 
very generous but safe feeding, as soon as 
the young growths are 6 inches or so long 
and their flower-buds showing. At this 
; stage, too, I have found them very sus- 
| ceptihle to over-fumigation, oftentimes 
shedding tlieir tiny flower-buds while still 
almost invisible. A. PirEii. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbing Rose Flora.— One finds that the 
desire to grow the newer Roses has a 
tendency to make people overlook the old 
varieties. This is probably tile cause of Ihe 
fine Rose Flora not finding its way into so 
many giyden.vand that it i-Sj often left out 
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of the selections of Rose - growers in 
general. Flora is unworthy of any neg¬ 
lect, as it has several good points to its 
credit. It Is a fine town Rose, standing the 
smoke and fog better than many. Then 
the bright red wood is pleasing at all sea¬ 
sons, and the glossy foliage gives it one of 
the charms we are too apt to associate only 
with the newer Wichuraiana Hoses. The 
flowers are of a bright pink, and they are 
usually borne very freely. This Rose 
should be well fed, and. if against a bouse, 
must be watched in dry weather lest it 
suffer from drought. It needs little 
pruning, the principal point being to pre¬ 
vent over-crowding and to keep the plant 
so trained that it is tidy without being too 
formal.—S. Rose. 

A warning note. —Owing to the remark¬ 
able mildness of the season up to the time 
of writing (January 22nd). much of our 
Rose growth is fur advanced, and in many 
cases I have noticed tb"' the Roses have 
been pruned. It is almost impossible that 
any basal buds will come to maturity from 
this early pruning. This precocious 
growth at the ends of the shoots is a good 
outlet to active sap. If we confine the 
whole of this sap to the lower eyes by 
pruning away the upper growth the former 
will undoubtedly be premature and use¬ 
less. On the other hand, by leaving the 
tops we keep the bottom eyes dormant for 
a longer period. After all, the wood that 
has commenced such early growth would 
be cut away when pruning during March 
and April, if only to get our plants into 
more suitable shape. It really ought not 
to be necessary to pen such notes ns these, 
for any thinking grower must be aware 
that the longer he can keep the buds dor¬ 
mant the better will they come on in due 
course. Dp to now we have hud no frost 
to speak of in the southern districts, and 
everything here is what we call “ winter 
proud.”—P. U. 

ORCHIDS. 

CYMBIDIUMS. 

Well-grown specimens of these are noble 
plants when in flower, and anyone who 
lias sufficient house room should grow 
some of the varieties. Any plants which 
flowered in the autumn or early winter 
will now be making new growth, and the 
present is a good time to repot or divide 
any that may require it. To maintain the 
vigour of these plants it is necessary to 
divide them occasionally, growing on the 
smaller pieces to form specimens. I find 
that very large plants which have become 
pot-bound soon commence to deteriorate, 
unless one can plant them out or (ilace 
them in large tubs. 

A suitable compost consists of two- 
thirds turfy loam, one-third leaf-soil, 
with enough finely-broken crocks to keep 
the whole porous. Use a few large, clean 
crocks for drainage, and cover these with 
Tlie rougher parts of the mixture advised 
above. Pot rather firmly, and keep the 
base of the plant below the rim of the pot. 
After repotting, water with discretion, 
until the plants become established, but 
use the syringe freely between the i>ots 
and under the leaves. Overhead spray¬ 
ings should only be given on bright days. 
Cymbidiums do not require so much beat 
as is often given them, the Odontoglossum- 
house suiting them admirably. Grown 
under cool treatment, finer flowers nnd 
foliage are produced, with little trouble 
from insect pests. Cvmbidium Lowianum, 
C. giganteum. C. Tracyanum, C. Win- 
Jiianum, C. eburneuin. and C. eburneo- 
I.owianuni are some of the best varieties. 

_A. Hopkins. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

THE VALUE OF VEGETABLES. - 
! Many vegetables that are iioor In nutritive 
I value, that contain little proteid, and that 
when burned in the body yield no great 
amount of heat, are, nevertheless, essential 
for a wholesome diet because of their 
flavour and the organic salts and acids that 
their juices contain. 

For skilful cookery, vegetables may be 
divided into three classes—sweet-juiced, 
strong-juiced, and starchy. Sweet-juiced 
] vegetables are all those which have a 
flavour that one enjoys and wishes to 
develop and enhance by methods of cook- 
| lug. It Is a fundamental rule that the 
higher the temperature applied in cooking 
any article of food the more pronounced 
will be the flavour of the food. The 
j average temperature employed iu baking is 
about 350 degs. Fahr., but that of boiling 
water is only 212 degs. Fahr. Heme, if 
you enjoy the flavour, let us say of Beets, 
Tomatoes, or Onions, try baking them. 
Tomatoes can be baked in fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Beets aud Onions require about 
as long as Potatoes of the same size. 
Another sweet-juiced vegetable. Spinach, 
should be cooked in as much water only as 
clings to the leaves after washing it, none 
being put in the saucepan. The Spinach 
should be allowed to absorb this water, aud 
none should be drained off. The best way 
to cook Carrots, Cauliflower, nnd Aspara¬ 
gus is to steam them. That avoids 
wasting any of their juices. Cucumbers, 
divided into quarters lengthwise, steamed, 
and served in a cream sauce, are a delicacy 
the flavour of which is hard to surpass. 
Peas amt many other sweet-juiced veget¬ 
ables can be cooked iu a minimum of water, 
and the water afterwards used as the basis 
for a sauce. In cooking 

Strong-juiced vegetables the object is to 
get rid of the strong flavour ns much as 
possible. Three methods can be cue loved : 
(1) Softening the water by the addition of 
a pinch of soda to increase its solvent 
action ; that, is often done in the cooking of 
Cabbage. (2) Changing the water fre¬ 
quently, as in boiling Onions. (3) Exposing 
a large surface to the solvent action of the 
water, as in slicing Turnips. By employ¬ 
ment of any of these methods the undesir¬ 
able flavour Is greatly lessened and made 
delicate. The third class, 

Starchy vegetables, require thorough 
cooking in order to be easily digested. 
Potatoes should be soft and mealy nil 
through, and rice should be cooked until 
the “ bone ”—that is, the hard kernel 
visible on dividing the half-cooked grain 
lengthwise — lias disappeared. Most 
starchy vegetables are insipid iu flavour, 
and therefore need either a high tempera¬ 
ture to briug out the little flavour they 
possess, or combination with some more 
savoury food, such as 'Tomato, choose, or 
Onion-juke. 

Excellent combinations of vegetables 
with one another can be made. When next 
you serve pork for dinner add to your 
Apple sauce au equal amount of boiled 
Onions. Do not sweeten the sauce, and see 
that the Onions are well mixed with it, 
and that the whole is seasoned with a little 
Iiepper and served hot. Onions and 
Tomatoes, similarly combined, are 
delicious. Boiled Cabbage, arranged in 
alternate layers with a thick Tomato 
sauce in a baking-dish, the whole covered 
with buttered crumbs and browned on top, 
is a glorification of that homely vegetable, 
and can he served at your best company 
supper or dinner .—Family Ucrald. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — Ike Index to Volume XXXIV.. 
of Gaalemixo Illustraucd u now ready (price 3d., poet 
free 3 jd.). Tlte Finding Cnee for the name volume it also 
available (price Is. 6d., by post Is. 9d.t The Index and 
Finding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Furnival Street, London, E.C. 
Jf ordered together, the price of the Index and Balding 
(fast is 2s., past free. ,—* i 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Celeriac. —It is strange that Celeriac is 
not more popular than it is, for it is one of 
the best of our winter vegetables. Even 
in places where it is grown, Celeriac is 
usually regarded as merely a flavouring 
ageut, while as a matter of fact it is valu¬ 
able when either boiled or stewed. Gener¬ 


ally speaking, this root is quite hardy, but 
where it is appreciated a certain quantity 
Is usually lifted and stored with Carrots, 
and keeps equally well.—K. B. T. 

Pear Emile d'Heyst. —For use iu October, 
November, and the early part of December, 
this is one of the sweetest Pears grown. 
Its appearance is rather insignificant, 
being brown and rather rough of skin ; but 
the flesh is melting, juicy, aud sugary. 
The skin is thin, the fruit of medium size, 
and very rarely indeed does it go 
“ sleepy.” Amateur cultivators should 
plaut a few trees in their gardens. They 
do well in au oiieu position grown ns a 
bush or pyramid or trained fau-shai>e 
against a south or south-west wall. It is 
a very free and early-bearing variety. The 
habit of the tree is dwarf and compact 
and very suitable for small gardens.— 
j G. G. II. 

Are Pears healthful?— I have always 
| regarded the Pear as our finest and most 
healthful fruit, even more so than the 
Apple as regards the lnttcr quality, but a 
gentleman writes me: "Apples are far 
before Pears in this respect, as Tears are 
poison to many who suffer from gout and 
eczema.” This is such a novel view to ine 
that I should like to submit it for the 
opinion of readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, who are considerable consumers of 
I’ears. I have frequently suffered from 
eating sour Apples sweetened with sugar, 
but have .never traced auy ill effects to 
ripe Pears ; but I ben I have not been a 
large consumer of Pears. I think It is 
quite possible that the ill effects attributed 
to I’ears may have arisen from other 
sources. Excess of manufactured sugar, 
especially when used to correct excessive 
acidity of fruit, does cause 111 results. 
Choice ripe fruits used in moderation 
should, I think, be beneficial to most 
people, though perhaps unsuitable to some. 
—W. J. Farmer, Redruth. 

Chinese Cabbage Salad (Pe Tsai).—I do 
not think this equal to a well-grown 
Lettuce, though by many who have lived in 
China and the adjoining countries it is 
liked. In a dry season like 1011 this would 
make a useful salad plaut in most 
gardens. In shape the plaut more 
resembles a good Cos Lettuce than the Cab¬ 
bage. The curled leaves are thick and 
succulent, and of a cream colour when 
blanched. When cut up they are, in my 
opinion, superior to some Endives. Given 
poor culture it runs to seed somewhat 
quickly. Sown every three or four weeks 
from the spring till September, there will 
be good cutting material all through the 
summer and autumn. The young plants, 
before they are fully grown, if at all thick 
In the seed-bed, are by no means inferior 
for the salad-bowl. It also makes a fair 
vegetable when full grown. Often in the 
case of full-grown plants, the large mid¬ 
rib is dressed and served like Asparagus. 
For an autumn or whiter supply it should 
be treated like Endive nnd sown in 
August.—M. K. 

Cood Pecans. —The supply in Loudon is 
poor after a bad season for these Nuts, 
and I am all the more pleased to get some 
from Mississippi, sent by Mr. F. W. 
Elliott. They are large, with soft, easily- 
broken shells, and with the true flavour of 
this excellent Nut. The growers are 
raising many varieties and the culture of 
this tree Is becoming very important in the 
warmer eastern States. It is a tree 
precious for its beauty and fruit. There 
are great differences among the varieties, 
some being very good. An orchard of 
the l’eean (Carya olivaiformis) is a 
beautiful addition to the orchards of the 
world. The Pecan is found in Southern 
Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana, and the 
southern States bordering the Mississippi 
river to central Alabama, the range being 
extended by cultivation into all the 
southern States. The varieties sent are 
Mississippi Hybrid Pecan, one called 
Success, and the other Pafet. They were 
grown by Mr. ,T. I’, vail Clehye. of Ocean 
Springs, Miss. 
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FRUIT., 

FItUIT-TBEB BLOSSOM. 

Ir we consider the number of distinct 
species of fruit-trees, and the many 
varieties of each, we get some idea of the 
pictures one might have in an orchard, 


Quince, so pretty in bloom, must not he 
forgotten. The Cherry, again, is often a 
beautiful tree in its cultivated as well as 
wild forms. The bloom of all our fruit- 
trees is beautiful, and even among these 
we find variety. Among the most beautiful 
Apple-trees when in bloom are Adams’ 
Pearmain, Beauty of Kent, Cellini, 


heim Orange. It is a large and handsome 
fruit of good quality and texture, and 
may be used either for cooking or for 
dessert about Christmas and New Year. 
From the grower's point of view, it is not 
always satisfactory, for the tree, except 
when in bush form on the Paradise stock, 
takes many years to come into bearing, 



Cherry-tree in bloom. 


From a photograph sent by Mr. F. Varlcy, Wargrave, Berks. 


beginning with the bloom of the Sloe and 
Hullace in the fence. The various Plums 
and Damsons are beautiful in bloom, as in 
the Thames Valley and about Evesham. 
The Apple varies much in bloom, as may 
be seen in the Kentish and cider orchards 
of the west of England, where the flowers 
of some are exquisite in colour. The Pear, 
less showy in colouCr-Qbe Mediaj, so 

beautiful in flower ajWf^ifjge, 


Emperor Alexander, Flower of Kent, j 
Golden Noble, Hawtbornden, Kentish Fill- 
basket, Warner’s King, and Yellow 
Ingestrie. Some Apples, too, bloom very 
late, this being the case more particularly 
with some of the cider kinds. 


The Blenheim Orange Apple.— Probably 
no Apple is so popular all round, from the 
consumer’s point of view, as the Blen -1 


and even when it has commenced to bear 
it is by no means certain. As a close- 
pruned garden tree it is one of the worst 
of bearers; and in this form it is useless 
to plant it, because its nature of growth 
and fruit-bud formation make it impera¬ 
tive that to produce crops of fruit, it shall 
be allowed freedom of growth. The most, 
satisfactory trees are those planted in 
cultivated i orchards, where they are 
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allowed to spread without limit in bush 
form, and pruned simply to keep the 
branches thin. The tree, when on the free- 
stock, requires a great amount, of head 
room. I have seen trees of the Blen¬ 
heim Orange in a light sandy soil in 
Morayshire with a diameter of over 30 feet, 
and still spreading. In some orchards 
the Blenheim cankers badly, but this is 
generally when the soil has been over- 
manured at planting time, or in cases 
where the soil is cold, wet, and un- 
drained. Those who are not prepared to 
allow the trees of Blenheim plenty of head 
room had better leave it out of their cal¬ 
culations when planting.—T. 


GOOD-FLAVOURED AUTUMN PEAKS. 
The short notes on good Pears which of 
late have a pi eared in these pages show 
what a diversity of opinion exists as to the 
flavour of certain varieties. I am unable 
to go as far as “ W.” (p. 720) in condemning 
some varieties. I think he will agree with 
me that soils, locality, and stock so much 
influence the flavour that a variety of good 
flavour in one locality may be quite the 
reverse in another. I quite agree that we 
have far too many varieties of Pears—some 
very inferior ones, too, and w’hieh we could 
well do without—indeed, it would be a 
great gain if nurserymen would omit them 
from their catalogues. I read the words, 
“a soapy fraud,’* as applied to Pitmaston 
Duchess, with somewhat mixed feelings. 
Its size is, to my idea, a drawback unless 
it is cooked, and there are better for that 
purpose. At the same time many market 
growers will tell us that Pitnmston Duchess 
is one of their best paying Pears. It is 
wonderful what a hankering there is after 
size. 

I fully agree with “W.’s” opinion of 
Bonne d’Ezee. 1 put it on the fire-heap 
many years ago. I am glad that the useful 
William's is not given up, as, coining in 
early in the season, it is so valuable for the 
masses. Years ago I grew all the best, or 
at least those supposed to be the best. 
There were quite sixty varieties, but in less 
than a dozen years these were weeded 
down to twenty. A large grower in 1911 
asked me to visit him, and in comparing 
notes as to what were considered good 
Pears, it was surprising to note the quality 
of certain varieties that season, as what we 
had previously thought second-rate Pears 
were really good, whereas last year such 
varieties were poor and would readily come 
under the scathing terms at page 720. This 
shows how seasons affect flavour. In the 
w:arm soils of Devon and Cornwall some 
kinds, not. eatable when growui in the cold 
clay in the north, are quite good. 

East Kent. 


APPLE COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN. 

At page 830, last volume, a note appears 
concerning the above Apple.your correspon¬ 
dent saying this variety fails with him. Pie 
is by no means alone, as, though by many 
fruit-growers and others Cox’s is advised 
os the Ideal variety, in certain soils and 
localities it is by no means a success. I 
had much the same experience in the north, 
on the Scottish border, my bush trees 
of this variety being complete failures, 
while from wall trees the crop was light 
and the fruit i>oor. Your correspondent in 
Ireland does not give us any information 
as regards the soil in his locality. On this 
Apple the soil has a great influence. The 
tree is a weak grower in a poor soil, and 
in a cold, wet summer such as we had in 
3912 the fruits of this variety would be, 
as regards flavour, very i>ooi\ as in my 
exjierience no variety of Apple is so readily 
influenced by cold or sunless weal her as 
Cox’s. In 1911, w’itb w’eather quite the 
reverse, the fruits were excellent ns 
regards flavour and colour. In many 
gardens last season, owdng to the weather, 
the quality and size of the fruits have 
been much poorer than usual. When Cox’s 
is grown largely it is well to grow it along¬ 
side other free-flowering kinds to ensure 
fertilisation, otherwise there is f poor set. 
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In the north, and in a much exposed ! 
locality, I found James Grieve the best 
dessert Apple to take tlie place of Cox’s. I 
It Is a little earlier, but it never failed to ] 
crop, and many like its distinct, brisk 
flavour. It makes a good bush and is a com¬ 
pact grow’er. Another that I can strongly 
recommend is Allington Pippin, which is 
in season from November to February, 
mid is of good quality, and though of 
a brisk flavour is otherwise all one 
may desire. I like Baumann’s Red Winter 
Reinette for midwinter. It bears freely 
and is well worth growing for its flavour. 
Rival also does well in most soils. It 
is not a gross grower and the fruit keeps 
well till March. I think it one of the best 
of Mr. Ross’s seedlings, though the 
Houblon, a seedling from Cox’s, lias done 
remarkably well. A variety that should 
do well in Ireland us a late dessert is 
Allen’s Everlasting, an old but good 
variety. I have had it very late—May and 
June—from knv standards. The well- * 
known D’Arey Spice does well in heavy 
soil. This is very late, and does well as a 
standard in the eastern counties. 

F. K. 

THE PRUNING OF DESSERT 
CHERRIES. 

Where the dessqrt Cherries are grown 
against walls, which, if possible, should 
always be the case If fine and thoroughly 
ripened fruit is desired, the time has 
arrived for carrying out what pruning is 
necessary. Excellent crops of Cherries 
can, of course, be obtained from standards 
grown in the open, but the fruit has in¬ 
variably to be gathered before it is pro¬ 
perly rii>e, on account of the depredations 
of birds and the inability to enclose such 
trees with netting. With wall-grown trees 
this is easily accomplished, while other 
advantages derived are that, the protection 
of a wall favours the produetion of finer 
fruit than can be obtained from trees in 
the open, and the fruit can hang un¬ 
molested until it is fully ripe or on the 
ixdnt of shrivelling before being gathered. 
The difference in flavour between Cherries 
taken from the trees before they have j 
arrived at their best and those allowed to j 
become fully matured is very marked, the 
balance being largely in favour of the j 
latter. The trees may be trained either I 
fan or diagonal fashion, and, to a limited I 
extent, as cordons. 

Pruning, as far as possible, should be j 
carried out, in the summer and early j 
autumn months. If spur and such 
growths as are not required for the furnish- j 
mg of the trees with branches ore then 
pinched, and re-pinclied or cut back at the j 
periods named, the wounds heal more 
quickly than in the winter, and us a result 
there remains but little to be done with 
the pruning knife at the last-named season , 
of the year. Shoots situated at the ex¬ 
tremities of main and subsidiary branches, 
on fully-established trees, which, if left 
full length, will either project above the 
wall coping or exceed their limits and 
cross the branches of other trees, are also 
best stopped in autumn for the same 
reason. This precaution is also the means 
of overcoming in great measure the evil of 
“gumming,” to which sw r eet Cherries are 
in some soils so very prone. Chalk or lime 
in some form, particularly old plaster or 
crushed mortar rubbish, should be used in 
conjunction with the above treatment to 
combat this disease where it proves 
troublesome. Where fan-trained trees 
received but ordinary treatment in the 
shape of summer pruning last season, the 
spur wood will now need cutting back to 
w’ithin three or four buds of their bases. 
If more growths were saved than are 
necessary for tilling in vacant spaces, and 
for extension, save the best placed and 
cut back the others to form the future 
spurs. Unless absolutely necessary to tip 
or shorten the young growths now y retained, 
leave them full length, as it often happens 
that there are none but flower-buds be¬ 
tween the base and tips on them, conse¬ 


quently, if shortening takes place when 
wood buds are absent, they die back. 
Apply this same principle to the pruning 
of trees which have not yet filled their 
allotted areas, but with regard to examples 
still undeveloped, cut back young growths 
near to the base where wood-buds are pre¬ 
sent, in the event of there being a 
deficiency of shoots with which to form the 
foundation of the trees. Young trees that 
have made unequal growth—little on one 
side and perhaps much on the other— 
should be lifted and transplanted without 
delay, rnixiug a liberal quantity of cal¬ 
careous matter with the soil if there is a 
deficiency or absence of lime. 

Fully-established diagonal-trained trees 
need but a spur-pruning and the cutting 
away of any dead snags. Younger speci¬ 
mens may have the leading shoots left in¬ 
tact on the horizontally trained or main 
branches, to extend the latter until such 
time as they reach their limits. The 
growths lefr on the stems for extending 
the tree vertically and to furnish a new' 
pair of branches should be. cut to a length 
equal to the width at which the branches 
that the trees already ipossess stand apart. 
This same rule must be observed each year 
at pruning-time until the trees attain the 
desired height or reach near to the top of 
the wall. Leave the leaders on cordons 
full length until of the required height, 
and then cut back these and all other 
growths* to four buds. 

Unrefill attention should always be paid 
to the way the branches and shoots arc 
tied or fastened back to the wall; tight 
ties, especially when they cut into the 
bark, or when shreds are too tight and the 
wood comes into contact with wall nails,are 
frequent sources of gumming. When put 
in order the trees should be sprayed with 
! caustic alkali solution, using this at the 
same strength as for Peach-trees, or a 
fourteen gallon solution. After this fix the 
coping boards and poles in position, when 
the coping is not wide enough to shed rain- 
waiter clear of the trees when in bloom. 
Then, all that has to be done w hen the time 
arrives, is to suspend three or four thick¬ 
nesses of old fish-net in front of them to 
ward off the possible effects of frost. 

_ A. W. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Pruning espalier fruit-trees.-Kindly tell 
me how to prune some espalier fruit-trcc3 
planted a year ago?—BERRY. 

[The extension shoots on each tier of 
branches should be cut back to whore 
the wood is sound, leaving e.ich of an 
equal length if possible. The vertical or 
leading shoot must be cut back to a length 
equal to the width the wires on which they 
are trained are situated apart, for the pur¬ 
pose of securing a new tier of branches as 
well as another leader, aiul continue to 
treat them on these lines until they reach 
the desired height, when a leader is no 
longer required.] 

Orange-trees in Scotland. —The Rev. 
Doctor Lanrtsborough, who died recently, 
was the first to prove that the Orange-tree 
can be grown in Arran. At Cromla, near 
Corrie, this exotic may still be seen. The 
autumn of 1908 was unusually mild, and as 
a consequence the tree blossomed a second 
time towards the close of October. One 
warm summer several blossoms developed 
into fruit, never larger than a Pea. In the 
course of an address read to the Scottish 
Botanical Society, about forty years ago. 
Doctor Landsboroiigh said that the tree 
was 4 feet 4 inches in height- 

Vinery (early).— There is no doubt, I 
think, that the Vines in many houses are 
trained too near the glass, and the foliage, 
in consequence of the fluctuation of tem¬ 
perature, suffers in colour. Of course, it 
is too late to do anything to the early 
Vines to mitigate this matter, but it may 
! be possible to alter the trellises in late 
bouses where the foliage commonly 
touches the glass. Muscats are usually 
| started now, and more heat is required all 
i through th^ season' to get them to set and 
I expaml the-bunches welkjy-H. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

- Iris reticulata disease. —This hns shown 

NARCISSUS JOHNSTONI. some signs of the dreaded disease with me, 

This lovely Daffodil is, to my mind, one of rtud 1 had t0 lift some of niy bulbs last sea- 
rhe most beautiful of this large family. sou to examine them, with the result that 
The beauty of form is especially noticeable * found some bulbs affected* with the 
in this case. The two varieties, The King disease and requiring to be destroyed. A 
and The Queen of Spain, look particularly few showed just the faintest sign of 
pleasing when growing together, the disease on the outside, and these were 
former with its frilled corolla, the latter Planted apart from those which were 
with the straight, or somewhat con- unaffected. I think it would have been 
stricted, mouth. In colour they are a full better had I destroyed all which showed 
yellow, while the habit is good and the the Smallest symptom of disease. “Tre- 
stalks rigid. vention is better than cure,” no doubt, but 

As far as my experience goes, this Daffo- then we grudge to burn any bulbs which 
rlil is, unfortunately, not too robust, and we think may recover, 
does not increase as one would wish, but Erigeron mucronatus. — There is an 
has rather a tendency to die out, despite interesting note accompanying the illustra- 



Narcisstis Johns to ni King and Queen of Spain . 


the good drainage which a rock garden j 
affords. Possibly my proximity to London 
has something to do with this ; maybe the 
plants require a purer air than I can give 
them. I grow mine in an intermediate 
position as regards moisture, in sandy 
loam and humus, and in a moderately 
sunny place. 

The accompanying illustration shows in 
n very satisfactory manner, I think, the 
extreme beauty of outline of this Daffodil, 
and will, I trust, serve to induce other 
gardeners to add this one to their collec¬ 
tion. Reginald A. Malby. 

Ts e Hew Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) 
in Scotland.—I am much iudebted to 'Logan. 
Wigtownshire." for the information about tho 
two forms of the New Zealand Flax. There 
annear to he verv few of the North Island 
plants in this district, as the Phormium 
umally flowers well here, if it has been estab¬ 
lished for some time aird ^has attained] some 
sue-8. A$NOTT, Dumftocg. , \ Q l ' 


tions of Erigeron mucronatus and Tunica 
Saxifraga on page 51. I am delighted to 
see that Mr. Wood speaks so well of 
Erigeron mucronatus. The fact that the 
flowers open pure white and pass off ( 
reddish makes one admire the plant all 
the more. I have not had the plant long 
enough to see the wisdom of the course 
recommended by your contributor—treat¬ 
ing it as an annual. Here I have a few 
self-sown seedlings, and, though these are 
small, I see no reason to doubt their sur¬ 
viving the remainder of the winter. My 
old plants are quite gone, I fear, and it 
would have been safer to have saved and 
sown some seeds in a frame. I do not 
think there is any harm done, however, 
seeing that there are some self-sown seed¬ 
lings. I got my plants from a friend who 
has grown Erigeron mucronatus for manv 
years, on a sunny rockery in poor soil. 
My old plapts have been on a dry rockery 


where the flowers looked very well hang¬ 
ing over a low stone. Has anybody tried 
it in a moraine? 

IIartland’s Goat's Rue.— This is quite 
a good border plant, and its nice lavender- 
blue and white flowers are valuable. The 
plant is about 3 feet high and looks very 
pretty when in flower. I do not admire its 
variegated leaves. They are quite bright 
and wonderfully variegated in spring, and 
one would not mind so much this variega¬ 
tion at that season, as they give a little 
brightness. Later on, however, the white, 
gold, and green are not so pronounced. It 
is said that it does not come with the 
variegation from seeds, but I have heard 
otherwise, and perhaps those who have 
tried it may be able to sny. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


HAMP.OO TRELLIS. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated] 
Sir. —Ramboo trellis is very easy to make, 
and I have made several screens. Rose 
arches, and trellis work out of Bamboo. 
This material makes a nice trellis work, 
and if varnished the colour of the Bamboo 
is kept ■wellr The method I have adopted 
is as follows :—I make a framework of 
wood to the desired shape, using, ns a 
rule, 1J Inch to LJ inch square posts. 
In the top and bottom rails I bore holes 
with I-inch brace, about half the depth of 
thickness of wood, spacing the holes 
according to the size of square or diamond 
I require. These holes are made along the 

centre of the mil, thus. 

The side i>osts are treated differently, ns 
I found that interlacing the canes only 
split a great number, owing to the tension 
due to bending. Therefore, the side posts 
have their holes bored thus ' . * . ‘ 

In putting the trellis together, I first place 
the uprights into position—that is, the 
top and bottom rails—fix the one side post 
I>ermanently, and the other loosely until I 
have placed the cross canes into position. 
The loose side is then drawn up and fixed. 
The trellis is complete, ready to he 
erected. Always paint all joints of wood¬ 
work before putting it together, for it is 
at these weak places that decay first sets 
in. Any local carpenter could make it. if 
your Inquirer does not care to. Bamboo 
canes are, to my mind, most useful and 
ornamental in a garden when properly 
used. I have just completed a fruit wail 
with Bamboo, removing all the wires. I 
highly recommend it to all who have 
trouble with cutting and bruising of wires 
in a windy situation. 

Frank R. Durham. 

THE STEER’S HEAD FLOWER OF THE 
SIERRA NEVADA. 

The alpine vegetation of the Sierra 
Nevada includes many interesting and 
remarkable plants. Some of them are 
common at certain altitudes, and with 
each recurring season delight the traveller 
on bis high mountain journeys. Others 
are found only in a few remote localities, 
or are rarely seen by the mountaineer. 
One of these rare plants is the Steer’s 
Head Flower, known to botanists as 
Dicentra uniflora, which, as it occurs in 
the Sierra Nevada, is known only in a few 
rather widely separated localities from the 
Yosemite Park northward to the region of 
Lake Tahoe and to Lassen Peak. It is a 
very small plant, only II inch to 3 inches 
high. and. except when in full flower, is so 
inconspicuous that it may readily be over¬ 
looked. The snow has scarcely gone from 
a slope before it lias raised its solitary 
flower on a naked stalk 2 inches or 3 inches 
high. After a few days the stalks lie pros¬ 
trate on the ground, and the seed-pods 
begin to grow toward maturity. Its season 
of flowering is very brief, and once the 
flowering lias passed a sharp eye is 
needed to detect the few small finely-cut 
leaves and the stalked soed-pod of this 
diminutive plant close Against the brown 

Ip tile last days'o^-JuI^v-^'hiie wittrTbe 
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1911 outing of the club, I was climbing 
Macomb Ridge, between Tilden Lake and 
Stubblefield Canon, in the north-eastern 
part of the Yosemite National Park. On 
this climb many Steer’s Head Flowers 
were seen in great perfection. The altitude 
is about 9,400 feet to 9.700 feet. The 
north-westerly slopes were still covered 
with extensive snow tie Ids, but about 
boulders the snow had melted, leaving a ! 
sort of broad crevasse-like space a foot 
deep between the snowfield and a boulder, j 
In the bottom of such openings the Steer’s 
Head raises its nodding flowers on slender ; 
stalks In such a way as to leave no doubt 
of the entile appropriateness of the com- j 
mon name. The two lower spreading 
petals curve out on each side from the | 
flower, and answer excellently well for a 
steer’s horns. The two upper petals are 
narrowed to a snout-like process, and are , 
notched on each side toward the base (that ; 
is at the end nearest the summit of the I 
flower-stalk), so as to reveal the dark ovary 
beneath, (bus furnishing “eyes” for the 
fairy cattle, while above the “eyes” is a 
sepal making a good enough forelock. 

This flower, being perfectly bi-syw- j 
metrical, the illusion is equally satisfuc- 
tory from both sides. Of the many 
hundred kinds of flowers which furnish 
fancied resemblances, I believe that there 
are not many which are so little strained 
as this. The name, Steer’s Head, was j 
born in the mountaineer’s brain on the 
instant seeing of this flower. It was never 
concocted after prolonged thought or 
deliberation.—W. L. JsrsoN, in Sierra Club 
Bulletin. 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Smilax aspera.— Our many beautiful 
flowering climbers are well adapted for 
covering bare walls and unsightly stone¬ 
work during the summer and autumn j 
months, but several of them are, unfor- i 
tunately, leafless during the winter and j 
early spring. Where the object desired 
to be covered is in full view of the house it 
is desirable that some subject which I 
retains its foliage during the winter I 
should be employed. Ivy answers the pur¬ 
pose, but many prefer something more out , 
of the common. By such, if they are 
resident in not too cold a locality, Smilax 
aspera should be given a trial. It is a j 
native of southern Europe, whence it was 
introduced over 250 years ago. Although 
not by any means common in this country, i 
it may be met with in some gardens i 
veiling rocks or tree-roots with its 
leathery, evergreen foliage. It grows to ! 
a height of from 0 feet, to 12 feet. The 
flowers are whitish and fragrant. The 
plants require a warm and sunny , 
position, and should be provided with good 
soil. Smilax aspera is a very variable 
plant, and there are several named forms. 
In the Cambridge Botanic Gardens there 
has for some years been grown an unidenti¬ 
fied species under the name of S. Cantab, I 
with handsome, heart-slmped leaves, each i 
about 5 inches in length and the same in j 
breadth. This has proved thoroughly 
hardy. —Wyndham Fitzherbert. 

Some useful plants for summer bedding. 
—Although with the ever-increasing plant- * 
ing of hardy flowers the number of tender 
plants required for summer flowering Is 
proportionately decreased, there are some 
things so exceptionally striking that they 
can hardly be left out, and now is the time 
to make the necessary preparation for 
good, sturdy plants. Young plants of 
Verbena Miss Ellen WilUnott should be 
grown on quickly from the cuttings, and 
kept free of enemies in the way of mildew, 
fly, and thrips, that soon cause trouble 
when growth is arrested. Seed of the best j 
varieties of Begonia semperflorens should j 
be sown at once. These make a beautiful 
and unique cari>et for a few taller flne- 
foliaged plants as Grevillea robusta, or 
flowering plants as Bouvardia Humboldti. 
There is nothing in the way of hardy 
plants that can quite equal in the mass the 
brilliant scarlet of Paul Crampel Pelar¬ 
gonium or Glory o£y£urich Salvia, to be 
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used as situation requires. The Salvia August, or a little earlier or later, accord- 
requires a little special attention until 1 ing to the time the flowers are required, 
planting time, a check to growth being 1 The syringe should be used freely, to 
often followed by an attack of red-spider, induce a free and vigorous break ; but 
a pest to which the family, and especially 1 when once the shoots have fairly broken 
this variety, are very susceptible. One of iuto growth less syringing will be required, 
the most acceptable of tender plants for j as this, as autumn approaches, only tends 
summer flowering is, undoubtedly, the to promote weak growth. After a good 
Heliotrope, and provision should be made ! break has been secured the size and num- 
for a fair supply for ordinary planting, j her of the trusses of flowers will be in pro- 
and also, if the size of the garden admits, j portion to the direct light that reaches the 
for a few large bushes and standards, plants, accompanied, us it should be, by a 
Pieeoli is about the best variety. A carpet ! corresponding amount of heat. These are 
for tall plants, if one wants what is known the two prime factors in the production of 
ns a quiet arrangement, is the old Cigar I Heliotrope flowers in winter, and should 
plant (Cuphea platycentra). A batch of I always bear some relation to each other in 

Centauren candidisslma is always useful, I forcing. _ 

and seed should be sown at once. This Is 1 


the best white flne-foliaged plant of its 
height that we have, and there are none of 
the above-mentioned flowering plants in 
their various shades with which it will not 
associate.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

HELIOTROPES FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING. 

To have Heliotrope flowers in winter 
there should be a night temperature of 
55 degs., in order to secure a continuous 
growth, and if the plants occupy a light 
position each young shoot will terminate in 
a truss of flowers, and a long succession 
will be thus obtained. But if they do not 
occupy a light position, so that a certain 
amount of vigour and ripeness may be im¬ 
parted to the new growth, the shoots will 
be weak, soft, and consequently llowerless. 

A shelf near the glass at the end, or amid 
the heated air at the back of the house, 
not far from the wall, if the house be a 
lean-to one, will be a suitable position. 
During summer the plants must have 
undergone a suitable preparation. When 
the stock of Heliotropes is propagated for 
bedding, a few dozen of the most vigorous 
plants should be selected and grown on 
specially for winter flowering. They should 
not be allowed to starve in small pots, but 
should be shifted into larger pots before 
they receive any check, and, as soon as all 
danger from frost is over, they should be 
plunged up to the rims of the pots in a bed 
of coal-ashes in the oi>en air. All shoots 
should be pinched back to induce a bushy 
habit, and by so doing flowers will not be 
permitted to form. The bed should occupy 
an open situation, and the plants must 
stand far enough apart individually to per¬ 
mit of u free circulation of air, and so 
ensure robust, short-jointed growth. Such 
plants, when placed on a shelf in a warm 
intermediate or forcing-house in winter, 
will produce a large number of flowers for 
cutting from October to February or 
March. Good little bushes may lx* lind in 
5-inch pots, but the strongest will require 
a size larger. 

Plunging the pots in summer will save 
watering, and prevent tlie hot sun acting j 
on the roots at the sides of the pots, from 
which cause plants that are standing far 
apart, with their pots unprotected, some¬ 
times lose their leaves. All plants grown 
for winter flowering are better plunged in 
the open air in summer than placed on tlie 
north side of hedges or walls. It is a mis¬ 
taken notion to suppose the tops will take 
any harm from bright sunshine if the roots 
be protected. This refers to many other 
plants besides Heliotropes. A few of the 
most vigorous may, if desired, be trained as 
standards, with stems 12 inches or so long. 
By attention to pinching good bushy plants 
may be had in one season. The dark ' 
purple-flowered varieties are tlie best for 1 
winter blooming, as the pale-coloured 
flowers become still paler in brisk heat, but 
the dark varieties still retain a delightful 
tint of purple. Heliotrope flowers may 
also be had in abundance in winter from 
old plants planted out and trained against 
a wall in a warm, light, house—indeed, 
that is the best plan to adopt if the flowers 
are wanted in quantity. The plants should 
be pruned well back about the end of 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crinum Moorei.—I can find nothing about 
the treatment of Crinum Moorei in last year's 
volume of your valuable paper. I had a large 
plant given ine last autumn. It was sent in a 
j box much too small for it, but I did not repot 
' it, as I thought it better not to disturb the 
plant while it was dying down. It has been kept 
almost dry all the winter in greenhouse, with 
just sufficient heat to keep out frost—lowest 
temperature about 45 degs. to 50 degs. Now it 
shows slight signs of starting into growth. I 
: should be so much obliged if you would kindly 
! tell me the best time to repot, also the best 
kind of soil to use. and if I should begin 
j watering freely? Would it be better to 
separate tho bulbs slightly when repotting, as 
I nave a pot plenty large enough to allow for 
this?- E. M. M. 

[You did quite right to keep tlie Crinum 
dry during tin* winter, and now that it is 
about to shirt Into growth is the best, time 
! to shift it into a larger pot. A suitable 
compost is three parts turfy loam, the 
fourth part being made up of equal por¬ 
tions of leaf-mould and sand. Wo should 
not advise you to separate the bulbs, ns 
it is questionable if you could do so with¬ 
out injuring the roots. In potting, see that 
the ball of earth is fairly moist, and after 
the plant is ]K»tted a moderate amount of 
water should he given. When the new 
roots take possession of the fresh soil and 
the plant is growing freely, more water 
will, of course, be necessary.] 

Heating a winter garden.- I shall feci much 
obliged by a reply to tho following in an early 
issue:—Is an anthracite stove detrimental to 
flowers, plants, or Palms in a conservatory or 
winter garden? 1 have had one placed in our 
I winter garden, and the flowers especially seem 
j to be suffering. 1 have a small tank of water 
at one end. Should there he more onen water? 

, On very cold nights it is impossible to keep 
the ventilators open, or temperature would 
j get below freezing.- EdgmoND. 

[The heating of structures devoted to 
the cultivation of plants by means of a 
hot-air stove placed therein is, owing to 
the noxious fumes given off by the latter, 
very detrimental to plant life, and is one 
of the worst methods that etui be adopted 
for the purpose. If you value the in¬ 
mates of the “ winter garden,” we advise 
you to remove the stove and to get the 
structure heated in a more suitable 
manner by means of a boiler and hot- 
wilt er pipes. Slow combustion boilers of 
all makes and of a suitable size for the 
heating of a winter garden are now to be 
had comparatively cheap, as you may see 
either by consulting our advertisement 
columns or by obtaining a price list from 
any hot-water engineering firm who makes 
the heating of greenhouses a speciality. 
Tlie earlier tills can be effected the better 
for the welfare of the plants. We are, 
of course, in ignorance as to the size of 
your winter garden, but. unless of large 
dimensions, it could be heated at a fairly 
cheap rate, and the whole apparatus in¬ 
stalled in a reasonably short time.] 

Ornamental Grasses in the greenhouse. 
—Now that the seed season is upon us is 
a good time to direct attention to the 
beauty of some of the annual Grasses and 
the pretty effect they have when grown in 
pots In the greenhouse. Most of them are 
exceedingly light and graceful, and they 
serve as a foil to the many brightly-hued 
blossoms with which they are associated. 
In a general way the best time to sow the 
seed is during the latter part of February 
or in March ; but this will, of course, be 
influenced by the fi(tiie they are required. 
Among. Grasses that can be especially 
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recommended for the purpose are some of 
tlie Agrostis, particularly Agrostis nebu- 
losa and Agrostis pulchelln ; the Quaking 
or Totter Grass (Brizn) in its different 
forms; Lagurus ovatus, with dense, ovate 
heads, like white Cotton; Brornus briza?- 
formis, a loose, very graceful member of 
the family; Hordeum jubatum, somewhat 
Barley-like, with very long awns of a red¬ 
dish tinge, kittle clamps of these grown 
in riots 5 inches in diameter have a very 
pretty effect when at their best, in which 
condition they remain for a long time. 
Tlie best plan to treat them is to till some 
lots with good, lasting soil, pressed down 
pretty lirm to within half-un-ineh of the 
rim. On this the seed should be sown 
thinly, just covered with soil, and then 
placed in a frame, if there is one avail¬ 
able. As soon as the seed germinates 
plenty of air must be given in order to 
keep tlio plants sturdy. When the pots 
ure full of roots they need a good deal of 
water.—W. T. 

Dahlia Imperlalis. —About fifty years ago 
this Dublin was first introduced into 
Europe, it having, it is said, first flowered 
in tlie Zurich Botanic Garden. At all 
events, in the late 00’s and early 70's it was 
thought much of, and as its great height 
proved in many gardens to be a drawback, 


Mme. Van der Cruysaen (magenta-rose), 
Apollo (bright scarlet), Vervameana 
(salmon-rose, marked white witli white 
border), and Pauline Murdner (soft lilac- 
pink). Tlie flowers of all the above are 
double or semi-double, while of single 
kinds one of the best is Professor Wolters 
(bright rose, shaded with salmon and 
edged with white). This is particularly 
valued for its early-flowering qualities, 
and of it a distinct sport was shown. In 
tliis tlie flowers are of a bright self red. As 
dwarf, busliy plants tlie small-flowered, 
rich-coloured variety, Hexe, was exten¬ 
sively shown, while examples were noted 
of another of the same class, which, if not 
new, is at all events but little known. It 
wus described us a sport from Charles 
Eneke, an old variety whose flowers are 
striped with pink and white. In the sport 
they are of a self rose-pink, a very 
pleasing shade. It. will, no doubt, be 
valued for growing as dwarf plants on 
their own roots.—X. 

Paper pots. —For the benefit of those 
who lvive not tried these handy and useful 
pots, uiy experience may prove interesting. 
Four years ago I procured five dozen from 
a seedsman, primarily wffli tbe intention 
of using them for raising Sweet Peas. 
Those I got were 3 inches in diameter, 



Anemone apennina purpurea in ihe rock garden at tlie 
Botanic Gardens, Glasmvin. 


many attempts were made to limit its 
stature. It was at one time claimed that 
by grafting a young shoot of Dahlia im- 
perialis on to a dwarf growing garden 
variety its height would be considerably 
reduced, but failures in this respect were 
experienced and the practice soon died 
out. From a foliage point of view alone 
it is a striking plant, as tbe spreading 
bipinnate leaves are very large. The 
flowers, which are each about 0 inches 
across, are white, tinged with lilac, while 
the disc is yellow. This Dahlia will, when 
in flower, attain a height of lOfeetto 15 feet. 
This would not so much matter if it 
flowered during the summer, but as it does 
not bloom until tlie autumn the protec¬ 
tion of a lofty structure is necessary for its 
development. 

Varieties of Indian Azaleas.— In several 
of tbe groups at the Horticultural Hall on 
January 21st, the different varieties of tbe 
Indian Azalea formed a very attractive 
feature, and although tlie sorts shown 
were not numerous they included some of 
the very best. This.will, of course, apply 
to the earlv-floweriug forms, as for late 
blooming other kinds are preferred. Chief 
among those noted were the well-known 
Deutsche Perle (white), President Oswald 
de Kerchove (snimon-pink with a white 
margin), Ernest Eckheute (rich carmine). 
Spitfire (deep sea 
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and accommodated ten seeds i>er pot—a 
sufficient number to make a very useful 
clump. Tile Teas did extremely well in 
them, and when they were planted out 
tlie pots were carefully dried and put into 
store against the following season. It 
happened, however, that a. batch of seed¬ 
ling Gloxinias and Gesneras required, 
shortly afterwards, a shift, and ns tirere 
was a scarcity of 5-inch pots, the paper 
pots were used. Again thev answered 
perfectly, many of the plants finishing the 
season, in them. The pots were again 
dried and stored, and since then have 
been used for many different subjects, in¬ 
cluding, during the past season, Primula 
malacoides, which flowered for nearly 
three months in those receptacles. They 
are again filled (for the fourth successive 
season) with Sweet Peas, and they appear 
likely to last for a season or two still. In 
addition to their lasting so well, their 
lightness is another advantage, their 
Weight when filled being less than a quarter 
of that of the ordinary garden pot. Of 
course, they are not suited for the re¬ 
quirements of plants which last over a 
long season; but for temporary accommo¬ 
dation, or for plants of short duration, I 
value them highly. They are cheap, un¬ 
breakable, and if properly cared for and 
dried after using have a fairly long life.— 
Kirk. 


ROOK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

ANEMONE APENNINA PDUPUKEA. 
Few of the alpine Windflowers are so 
valuable as Anemone apennina, which may 
be naturalised in the Grass, in some 
wooded glen or dell, or in the rougher 
parts in the vicinity of the house. It is a 
charming occupant of the front of the 
border, while in groups near the base of 
the rock garden it is delightful. It will 
succeed in any place where our own wood 
Anemone can be grown, and it presents no 
more difficulties tliun our own woodluud 
beauty. 

The flowers of the ordinary Anemone 
apennina are of a lovely shade of blue, but 
there are some charming white and also 
rose forms, which some admire greatly. 

There is, in addition, a newer variety 
figured in the accompanying illustration, 
and known as A. a]eliliina purpurea. This 
originated with Mr. G. 0. Van Tubergen, 
junr., of the Zwanenburg Nurseries, near 
Haarlem, and has been welcomed by all 
lovers of tlie Anemone. The flowers, which 
are very freely produced, are of a good size 
and are borne on longer stems than those 
of some of the other varieties, while their 
colour is a bright mauve-purple, impossible 
to describe, but effective when the plant is 
grown in a clump, us in tlie illustration. 
Tbe flowers, which are large, are of a fine 
starry form, and, taking it all in all, it Is 
one of tlie best of tbe varieties of this 
beautiful Anemone. Tubers should be pur¬ 
chased in early autumn and planted about 
2 inches deep in any loamy soil, or in one 
composed of loam and leaf-soil or pent. 
Propagation is effected by division of the 
tubers when the plant is at rest in summer. 

S. A KNOTT. 

The Centianella (Centiana acaulis) in 
Cumberland. —Though not so far away— 
as the crow flies—from Wigtownshire, and 
in the same latitude, our climatic con¬ 
ditions vary very much, and are not so 
favourable as those enjoyed by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell's garden. We are on the Cum¬ 
berland plain with no mountains near, and 
very little timber, so that the winds have 
freer play and drought lias much greater 
influence. To grow the Gentian well here, 
we find a level, low bed essentia], even on 
our strong clay soil, and also plenty of 
manure. Our most successful bed of this 
was shared for years by Saxifraga oppo- 
sitifolia, and tiie two flowered and throve 
as they have never done since, though 
the Gentian is now doing well in a flat 
moraine. This bed was low and flat, on 
the north side of a hedge, anil where tlie 
plants were almost standing in water all 
tlie winter through. We have found 
July — after we get a break in the 
weather—one of the best planting times, 
and if the soil is fairly dry we find it an 
advantage to beat or tread tlie plants in. 
It does not seem to hurt the foliage, even 
if you walk on tlie plants. Plants put out 
in poor soil in our grounds simply dwindled 
away. On the other band we have suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing them on pretty dry 
positions by laying them in between stones 
about tlie size of the hand. We placed 
some on the flat part of a moraine garden 
a year ago. and these, though small, pro¬ 
mise a full flowering this year. In a 
cooler, moister climate, with water ] ereo- 
luting through tlie gravelly or rocky sub¬ 
soil, the plants can sutceed without 
gravelly preparation. Whatever the local 
conditions, we think the plants can be 
grown anywhere, if only one finds out just 
what is necessary—and tlie plants are 
worth all tlie thought and care necessary- 
to conquer difficulties. Perhaps, “In the 
multitude of councillors there is wisdom.” 
—J. Stoemonth. Kirlcbridt. Carlisle. 

Rosmarinus prostratus. —Although it may 
stand the winter for a year or two, tliis cannot 
be recommended for every garden, as it is dis¬ 
tinctly tender. Yet it is very beautiful, trail¬ 
ing over tlie rocks or rocky banks and spangled 
with its little lavender flowers. It should have 
a dry soil and ample drainage, while a bit of 
glass over it in winter may b= helpful.— ®T A. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE SPIDERY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Two or three years ago I began to think 
that growers of the decorative Chrysanthe¬ 
mums were showing renewed interest in 
the spidery and thread-petalled varieties. 
The singles are more popular because they 
are robust and of easy culture and be¬ 
cause the section now contains an almost 
infinite variety of both form and colour. 
Yet there is room for the Iteautiful spidery 
sorts. This note is written ill the hojie 
that readers of this journal will take up 
their cultivation. For cutting, the blos¬ 
soms are unsurpassed. A few of the more 
interesting and useful kinds are: Mrs. 
W. Filktns, golden-yellow, one of the most 
useful and reliable ; ltertie Bimlon, pure 
white; Cheveaux d’Or, a golden-yellow, 
of beautiful form : King of Plumes, deep 
golden-yellow; Mrs. James Carter, a 
pretty tone of pale yellow; and Jessie 
Madeline Cole, a comparatively modem 
sort, the flowers larger than those of most 
varieties, and whose colour may he de- 
scrlbed its soft canary-yellow. A pretty, 
white, fluffy variety is Mrs. AV. Butters. 
The only good pink sort is Sam Caswell. 
Very distinct are the flowers of Golden 
Shower, orange, flushed crimson. 

E. G. 


STOPPING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I .SHOULD feel very grateful to you if you 
would kindly enlighten me on this subject, 
through the medium of your splendid journal, 
of which I am a constant reader. I want to 
grow some Chrysanthemums for exhibition, 
and I understand there are four different kinds 
of buds—the break bud. first-crown bud. 
second-crown hud, and terminal bud. If I piuch 
or stop a plant before it allows its break bud. 
then, when it breaks again. I select the two 
shoots and grow them on, would that do away 
with the break bud and bring mo on to the 
first crown? If then I pinch these two shoots 
before they show their first-crown bud, and I 
select the front break again on each shoot, 
would that bring me the second-crown bud, 
likewise the same treatment to bring the 
terminal? Does it matter how many times you 
pincli a decorative variety or a single Chrys¬ 
anthemum ?—Puzzled. 

(.We note you are a constant reader, and 
desire information regarding stopping tlie 
plants and bud development. As a con- ! 
staut reader doubtless you have noticed 
our repeated efforts to make these matters 
clear, and we are at a loss to understand 
the frequent request for information under 
this heading. Generally speaking, plants 
of the large - flowered Chrysanthemums 
invariably develop the following buds in ' 
the course of a year’s growth :— 

The break bub usually appears in late 
spring or early summer, causing several 
new growths to come at the apex of the 
plant. The first-crown hud is the first bud 
that is developed in tile point of the shoots 
that are grown on from the “break ” bud. 
The second-crown bud is the second series 
of buds that are developed on the shoots 
originally taken up from the “break ” bud. 
This kind of bud is more often retained j 
for producing exhibition blooms, because 
of the better colour and greater refinement 
of tile flowers when this is done. Second- 
crown buds are developed by pinching out 
the flrst-erown buds so soon ns they 
npiiear, and by growing on the strongest j 
individual shoot that surrounds each 
first-crown bud. 'The latter selected shoots 
will in due course produce the secoiid- 
erown buds, and these are usually retained 
when large blooms are desired. 


The terminal bubs are developed when 
both tlie first-crown and second-crown buds ; 
tire pinched out, and the surrounding 
growths of the latter buds are grown on j 
till the terminal buds appear. Terminal 
buds which mark the termination of a I 
plant’s growth are different in character 
from crown buds. They are produced in 
clusters, and the crown buds individually 
at the apex of the shoots. To retain a 
crown bud the fresh young shoots that sur¬ 
round each bud are pinched out until the 
-bud is left quite alone at the extremity of 
I he shoot. In the caje of terminal buds, 
ifcese are usually f 


)o eiije ot terminal buds, 
tbiunijdjmi m«r|>^ar less. 


Should large blooms he desired the largest 
and best-shnjied terminal bud in each 
cluster is retained and the others are care¬ 
fully removed. When pretty sprays are 
preferred it is customary to retain from 
three to six terminal buds In each cluster, i 
and develop these. Some varieties of 1 
Chrysanthemums are exceptions to the 
foregoing general rule. The plants of these 
varieties develop buds most persistently. 
Others again produce a third-crown bud, 
and sometimes more crown buds, but these | 
exceptions are not so frequently met with 
nowadays. When such plants arc met with 
in any collections, and large blooms are 
desired, it is better to retain any buds that 
develop on the plants in the latter half of 
August or thereabouts. 

If you pineli or stop n plant before it : 
shows its break bud, and from this point [ 
you take up two or more shoots, that would 
be tlie equivalent of the development of I he 
break bud, and (he first buds that subse¬ 
quently develop ou the shoots that were J 
grown on would he first-crown buds, as you 
seem to surmise. Should you determine, 
however, to pinch the two shoots in ques¬ 
tion before the first-crown buds were 
devekqied, and grow on the best individual 
shoot in each instance, the buds that next 
show on these shoots would be second- 
crown buds, anil by observing the same 
rule as to growing on the surrounding 
shoots that develop l>y pinching the plants 
before the second-crown buds are pro¬ 
duced, the next series of buds would be 
(hose known ns terminal buds. By pinch¬ 
ing the plants before the different kinds 
of buds are develoiied we anticipate the 
natural functions of the plants, and cause 
the plants to show their buds earlier than 
would be the case were they left to develop 
their buds naturally. In this way the 
huds that ultimately appear are the 
equivalent of those that develop quite 
naturally. In regard to tlie decorative and 
single varieties, if your aim is to grow 
husliy, free-flowering specimen plants, 
either for cut flowers or for conservatory 
embellishment, you may pinch the young 
plants when they are about fi inches high. 
Pinch eacli successive 11 inches of growtli 
in similar fashion, tlie last pinching being 
done about the end of June. From this 
point grow on the plants to the terminal 
buds, thinning out these so that pretty 
sprays of flowers may la 1 develoiied with¬ 
out lieing unduly crowded.] 


NOTES AND EEPL1ES. 

Naturally-grown Chrysanthemums. — I 

do not mean by “naturally grown” a 
plant that has been grown on from start to 
finish without any interference with Its 
growtli and buds, as is the practice with 
the majority of plants grown in tlie open 
border. The “ naturally-grown ” Chrysan¬ 
themums to which I refer are given good 
culture in lots, and grown on from the 
start to either the crown or terminal buds. 
If crown-buds be reLained tlie surrounding 
shoots are pinched out and the bud left 
quite alone at the ajiex of each of the 
shoots. Far better is the effect, however, 
when the largest individual and best- 
shaped terminal-bud iu each cluster is 
retained, removing all tlie smaller buds 
that surround It. Chrysanthemums 
allowed to grow in this fashion produce 
very handsome blooms. When one sees 
such plants one wishes that the flower- 
loving public could see them. Nothing of 
the bind is ever seen at our Chrysanthe¬ 
mum shows, for tlie reason that for plants 
under the natural system of culture, and 
disbudded as 1 have mentioned, it would be 
necessary to hold tlie shows a month to 
six weeks later than usual. Readers of 
Gardening Illustrated should certainly 
try this method of culture with some of 
their plants, rooting the cuttings in 
this month and growing them on un¬ 
hindered to the terminal buds.—W. V. T. j 

Chrysanthemum Mme. Paola Radaelll. 1 
’l’hose who have a fancy for an immense \ 
bloom -which 1 have not—will find Mme. 
B. Radaelll one of the largest. Of a deli-' 


cale shade of rose, shot with yellow, I was 
rather taken with this variety, which I 
saw lately iu a collection in a neighbour¬ 
ing garden, where a speciality is made of 
these huge blooms. A s|x>rt from Mme. r. 
Radaelll. named Mine. G. Rlvol, in which 
the colours are reversed—yellow, shot 
with rose—was equally striking. It is 
necessary to stop these varieties quite 
early iu March, taking the first-crown 
thereafter, to obtain the best results. I 
have long since lost any enthusiasm which 
I may have possessed for “ big blooms,” 
hut I could not hut admire these two fine 
examples.—K bt. 


VEGETABLES. 

SMALL WINTER CABBAGE. 

The true winter Cabbage at times gets 
overlooked, but in my opinion, if well 
grown, it is superior to many of the green 
winter vegetables. In the north tlie true 
winter Cabbage is u much greater favourite 
than in the south, and the well-known 
Improved Wiuuiugstadt Is largely grown. 
This is a great improvement on the old 
Winningstadt, which could scarcely he 
culled dwarf or small, whereas the better 
type is very dwarf, compact, solid, and of 
superior quality. Though often grown ns 
a late summer Cabbage, it is more useful 
for winter work, as it is then dwurfer, 
with a small conical heart and very few 
leaves. Why I so strongly advise the 
dwarf form is on account of its hardiness 
and excellent flavour. Of other varieties, 
St. John's Day makes a compact growtli, is 
very hardy, and of good quality. In sliniie 
it somewhat resembles the Winningstadt. 
but is smaller. I have grown Little Dixie 
as a winter Cabbage from seed sown In 
June, but in a mild winter it runs and can¬ 
not be classed as a true winter Cabbage. 

The hardiest Cabbage of this section that 
I have grown is tlie Christmas Drumhead, 
a small, compact grower with very short 
leg. Tlie heads when well grown are 
remarkably firm, and are rarely injured In 
the most severe weather. Many years ago. 
at the old Chiswick Gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, I saw this variety 
in grand condition ; indeed, if I mistake 
not, It received a first-class certificate. 
As (lie late Mr. Barron iKiinlod out, it 
was one of the few Cabbages that passed 
through tlie severe winter of 1895 with only 
the few outer leaves a little withered. The 
value of this small, compact grower is 
that it can be planted much closer than 
most kinds. There is also the Drumhead 
Colewort, much like the last named but 
having more outside leaves. This is a cross 
between the Rosette Colewort and the 
Christmas Drumhead. If I were restricted 
to one variety for midwinter my choice 
would be the Christmas Drumhead, ns this 
may be had good from November till 
March. Favourite is also an ideal small 
Cabbage for early winter supplies. It is 
solid, dwarf, anil does not bolt if sown in 
June for early winter use. E. C. 


EARLY PEAS. 

With the turn of the year gardeners will 
he preparing for sowing various vegetable 
seeds, aud one of the most important will 
doubtless be Peas. Every gardener tries to 
get a dish of Peas as early as possible, and 
since the introduction of ninny fine early 
Marrow varieties the old round - seeded 
sorts have lost favour. Though these new 
kinds may not be so hardy, or quite so 
early, as the older forms, they produce 
Peas of far liuer quality and better eolour 
when cooked. As Peas transplant so 
readily, seed of these early Marrow kinds 
can be sown in pots, boxes, or cold frames, 
where they can be protected from mice, 
birds, and inclement weather. I have sown 
the early batches under glass for years 
with the best results, not once having 
failed to produce a full crop. The time of 
sowing must iu a measure depend on the 
conveniences tlie grower lias at liis eom- 
uitiud. Many things have to he taken into 
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consideration in determining the date on 
which the seed should be sown. The soil 
and situation he has to contend with, and 
the locality and district have to be con¬ 
sidered, as also the varieties of Peas that 
are grown. Dwarf ones will require to be 
sown a fortnight before the taller sorts, as 
they do not grow so quickly, and become 
overgrown so soon. It is not advisable to 
have the plants ready for transplanting 
before the end of March, even in the most 
favoured localities, and where they have to 
be planted in cold, uncongenial soil, 
situated in low-lying places that are sub¬ 
ject to late spring frosts, it wonld be better 
to defer planting until the first or second 
week in April. Where the situation is an 
elevated one, and the soil is of a warm, 
friable nature, planting may be done at 
least a fortnight earlier. 

If cold-frames can be spared for the 
various vegetable seeds that are sown at 
this season they should be taken advantage 
of ; but, as often happens, these structures 
are required for other things, and vegetable 
seeds have to be sown in boxes and placed 
on a shelf in one of the houses. Boxes of 
a convenient size should be used so that 
one man can lift them easily, and they 
should be from 5 inches to 0 inches deep. 
It will not be necessary to use any drain¬ 
age. The soil should be pressed down 
slightly, then seeds dibbled in 1 inch apart, 
or placed on the surface and covered with 
about 1 inch of fine soil. The plants should 
be exposed to all the light and air possible. 
If In cold-frames the lights should be 
removed on njl favourable occasions to pre¬ 
vent the plants becoming drawn. The 
plants should always be thoroughly 
hardened off previous to planting out. If 
the natural soil be of a cold, uncongenial 
nature, it is advisable to cover the roots 
when planting with some fine soil. The 
ground in which it is intended to plant 
early Peas should have been previously 
liberally manured and deeply dug, so that 
at the time of planting all that is neces¬ 
sary will l)e to take out small trenches deep 
enough to admit of the roots going straight 
down. This trench should then be filled in 
with light compost. If possible, stakes 
should he put to (lie rows as planting pro¬ 
ceeds, ns these will afford some protection. 

II. C. r. 


WITLOOF. 

This is one of the most useful salad plants 
we have for winter, and it is strange that 
it Is not more extensively grown in 
private places. Seed is cheap, its culture 
is simple, and it is easily forced In the 
winter months. A person remarked to me 
only the other day how frequently it is to 
he met with in France, particularly in 
Paris, and what a fine addition it is to the 
salad-bowl. I grow a good breadth of Wit- 
loof for this purpose annually, and in 
severe winters, when Lettuces and Endive 
are difficult to get. at from the frames being 
frozen up. or when they l)ogin to get 
scarce, it is then of the utmost service. 
When properly grown each root wail yield 
a top similar in size and shape to a good 
Cos Lettuce. To obtain such results, the 
roots of the plants must have room for 
development, and when this is accorded 
them they then equal a Parsnip in size. 
The Witloof succeeds best on ground that 
has been manured for a previous crop, as 
contact with fresh manure causes the roots 
to become forked. The best time to sow is 
early in May. This should be done in 
precisely the same manner as Carrots or 
r>eet. The seed germinates very freely, 
therefore it is best to sow thinly, and so 
avoid having drawn, spindly plants. Thin 
out to 9 inches or 1 foot apart as soon 
ns the seedlings have developed a few 
leaves, and keep them free from weeds 
afterwards by frequent hoeing. The roots 
become full grown about tlie end of 
October, when they may either be left in 
the ground and lifted as wanted, or be 
taken up and partly buried.In some con¬ 
venient spot where th$y will be easily got 
St (luring the winter. I tavcuyle latter 


plan, and lift the whole lot during Novem¬ 
ber. The green tops are twisted, not cut 
off, and the roots buried just deep enough 
to cover the crown and no more. As the 
Witloof is perfectly hardy the roots require 
no protection beyond that afforded by the 
soil, only when severe weather seems 
imminent a little litter shaken over a por¬ 
tion of them will enable them to he got 
out more readily. Forcing is best done in 
a Mushroom-house, or any dark place with 
a temiierature ranging between 55 degs. 
and GO degs. Strong heat causes the tops 
to grow more quickly, but .they are then 
not nearly so crisp eating. By keeping the 
roots buried up outdoors, as indicated, 
there is no difficulty in keeping up the 
supply till spring, provided a sufficient 
quantity of roots is grown with that end in 
view. A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Red-spider on Cucumbers.- In an article on 
winter Cucumbers, by “ N.," in your issue of 
October 15th, 1904. it was stated that 11 a little 
clarified sulphur-water, applied once a fort¬ 
night.. will greatly aid in keeping away spider. - ' 
My Cucumbers were very much troubled with 
red-spider lust season, and I should be glad if 
you would kindly let me know how to pre¬ 
pare the sulphur, with proportions of sulphur 
and water, etc. Any hints ill addition to the 
above will be taken as a great favour.— 
SPIDER. 

[A suitable mixture containing sulphur 
for the syringing of Cucumbers infested 
with red-spider is to allow 2 oz. of sul¬ 
phur for each gallon of water required. 
As it mixes very badly with water, the 
best way to proceed is to weigh out the 
requisite quantity of flowers of sulphur, 
and then, by gradually adding some 
hot water and 1 oz. of soft soap for each 
gallon of water required, to mix the whole 
into a paste, and as soon as the sulphur 
is thoroughly moistened it can be diluted, 
and either used at once or allowed to 
stand until clarified before doing so. In 
case of a bad or persistent attack, the 
former is the better way to use it, as the 
sulphur can Mien he applied to both the 
upper and under surfaces of the leaves 
if the syringe with which it is applied is 
skilfully manipulated. We are unable to 
place our hands on the issue of Garden¬ 
ing I Li.rsTi:ATE!I you refer to. blit the 
above is, no doubt, the recipe for tile 
making of the sulphur water recommended 
by tlie correspondent in question. There 
is also a proprietary preparation, named 
“ Spidacidc," that is very efficacious. For 
destroying this troublesome lest many still 
use a solution of the old-time remedy 
named Gishursst’s Compound, which con¬ 
sists largely of sulphur. For outdoor pur¬ 
poses the lime-sulphur remedy is recom¬ 
mended ns an insecticide, particularly for 
red-spider.' but we should not care to risk 
syringing Cucumbers with it.] 

Rhubarb wearing out.— Many growers 
do not realise this, judging by tlie produce 
their roots give. It is no unusual tiling for 
a grower to say, “ When 1 planted this bed 
first I had for a few years a good crop ; now 
it seems as if the plants will not grow with 
all the manure I give them.” It is not 
manure that is wanted. Either young roots 
from seed, or those that have good, healthy 
crowns, should lie taken np and divided, 
retaining some of the young side crowns on 
the outside with each portion, planting in 
new rich soil. If soil can be had without 
manure in it so much the lief ter. If tlie 
soil is not rich then plant and put n dress¬ 
ing of manure on the top. In this way the 
fresh manure does not come into contact 
with tlie divided roots. Recently I had n 
portion of an excellent early bed lifted, 
dividing each s'tool into three or four. I 
planted these in a triangle, to save space. 
When these are strong enough two roots 
from each will he used to make a new 
plantation. Whenever possible, Rhubarb 
should be planted in new soil. Failing this, 
then the old soil should be removed and 
new added. Division is well enough, btit if 
vigour is needed then seedlings should be 
used.— Dorset. 

Early Lettuce Commodore Nutt. —Those 
who can sow a box or two of seed 


of this Lettuce early in February under 
glass may, without bottom heat or heated 
frames, secure a much earlier supply. 
Though by no means a new variety, it is 
of sterling merit and invaluable for a first 
supply in the spring. The great value of 
this variety is that it gives a large amount 
of useable material, as there is no waste. 
Frequently in gardens limited in size an 
early Lettuce cannot be forced under 
glass, but if shelter in the shape of cloches 
or hand-lights can lie given, tills variety 
is one of the first to heart, and, owing to 
its compact growth, a considerable number 
of plnnts may be grown in a small space. 
There are few—in fact, none that I know 
of—that have such a firm heart and which 
grow so quickly. From many years’ ex¬ 
perience of the large early kinds, I have 
found the above hardier when planted out. 
If the seedlings have been raised in a 
cool-house or frames and well hardened 
off, it Is wonderful how quickly they take 
(o the soil if sheltered for a time from 
cold winds nnd frosts at night.—W. 


POULTRY. 


HATCHING PREPARATIONS. 

In spite of the fact that preparations for 
tlie hatching season should now 1* com¬ 
plete, we find that large numbers of 
poultry-keepers have not even got their 
breeding-iiens together, much less have 
they made the hundred nnd one pre¬ 
paratory arrangements that are necessary 
if the season is to be a successful one. 
Time should be taken by the forelock 
whether the chickens are to lie naturally or 
artificially hatched. 

It is very important for this question to 
be carefully considered. Hutching in 
January, for instance, may be ideal for a 
certain object, yet the same time of year 
might lie quite unsuitable for other pur¬ 
poses. When tlie aim is to produce 
chickens for tlie early spring markets the 
liens should lie made up in October, and by 
tlie beginning of the year, if eggs have 
boon plentiful, there should be no dearth 
of chickens, and these should continue to 
appear until well into the early summer. 
When it is intended to breed for egg pro¬ 
duction tlie two types of fowls used for this 
purpose should be hatched at different 
times. It is a very frequent mistake to 
hatch laying birds too early in the year, 
and this is quite as had as hatching them 
too late. If they are hatched in January 
or early in February it is quite possible, or 
rather very probable, that the pullets will 
commence to lay during the summer, and 
in many yards it is common to have eggs 
in August from January-hatched pullets. 
If tlie spring has favoured growth tliev 
will very likely lay in July, with the 
inevitable result that moulting will take 
place in the late summer or early autumn. 
Bullets that moult In tlielr first year are 
much longer in getting over the process, 
since they have not the stamina of the 
older birds to bear the strain of the forma- 
lion of the new feathers. Consequently, 
it is quite within the bounds of possibility 
that they will not commence to lay in real 
earnest until tlie turn of the year, which 
is, of course, antagonistic to nil ideas of 
economy. 

Discretion must, therefore, he exercised 
in determining tlie hatching times of the 
various breeds. It is also a mistake to 
endeavour to have all tlie chickens out 
during the same month, whether they are 
non - sitters or general - purpose breeds. 
They should be hatched in relays, when 
(here will be a better chance of getting a 
succession of layers. This is a most desir¬ 
able ideal to have in view. If there is a 
succession of hatchings one can safely rely 
ujKin a succession of layers, and also upon 
a succession of moultings, thus helping to 
get a more even distribution of eggs 
throughout the year. Birds of the heavy 
type, such ns Plymouth Rocks, the 
different varieties of Wynndottes, Orping¬ 
tons, Rhode Island Reds, and others of 
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similar breeds, should he hatched from 
about the last week in February until the 
middle of April. The lighter breeds, of 
the leghorn type, need not be hatched 
until six or seven weeks later. If hatching 
operations with these precocious breeds 
commence nt the beginning of April, and 
continues up to the end of May, they can 
be relied upon to render a good account of 
themselves, and in all probability they will 
overtake, and possibly beat, those hatched 
six or seven weeks earlier. 

It is frequently asked : What length of 
time should* elapse after the hens and 
cockerels have been put together before 
eggs can be relied upon for hatching pur¬ 
poses? This is a question, like many 
others, upon which a diversity of opinion 
exists. It cannot he answered with any 
certainty, since cockerels vary in their 
vigour and hens in their receptive 
capacity. We have known eggs fertile 
after four days’ mating, and we have had 
them infertile after throe weeks. Speak¬ 
ing generally, however, after eight to ten 
days the eggs may safely be entrusted to 
the hen or incubator. 

When artificial methods of hatching are 
adopted the machine should be got in 
readiness some little time before it is 
actually required. At the beginning of 
each season it should be thoroughly over¬ 
hauled to see that everything is in good 
repair. Delay is not infrequently caused 
by waiting until the incubator is required, 
and then finding that some part is missing 
or out of repair. Before these details can 
be seen to, and put in order, valuable time 
is lost'at what is undoubtedly the most im¬ 
portant time in the whole year. It is 
always wise to start the season with new 
wicks, and if the lamp burner is at all 
doubtful, or the perforated portions 
choked up, it will soon repay the cost to 
have them renewed ; in fact, it. is advisable 
to have a duplicate set of nil these little 
inexpensive parts. The heat should Ik* 
raised to the proper temperature, and the 
incubator run for a few 7 days in order to 
see that it works steadily. When the 
hatching oi>orations are to be conducted 
naturally nothing can bo done in the way 
of preparation until the hen is broody, but 
when this happens, and it can easily be 
discovered by her persistent use of the nest 
and the peculiar clucking noise she makes, 
the nest should then be made ready for her 
occupation. The lien should be placed upon 
a few “dummy” eggs until she becomes 
accustomed to her surroundings, and once 
she has settled down to her work she may 
be trusted with her first batch of genuine 
eggs. E. T. B. 


Prices of eggs (E M T ).).—The value of 
new-la eggs varies so greatly according 
to the time of year that it is difficult to 
give an average price for the whole year. 
If you are able to guarantee to supply one- 
third the number of eggs during the five 
winter months as during the seven summer 
months you can easily obtain about Is. 4d. 
per dozen the whole year round. Unless 
you can give this guarantee, however, you 
can only ask the ordinary weekly price.— 
E. T. B. 

Fowls dying (A. MacLmnan ).—Your 
fowls were suffering from liver disease, 
one of the most troublesome complaints 
affecting poultry. One of its worst fea¬ 
tures is that it is only when it is pretty 
far advanced that it is noticeable. A 
bird may be suffering from liver disease 
for weeks and months before there are 
any outward signs. Reduce food upon the 
first sign, both in quality and quantity, 
avoiding everything of a fatty nature. 
Whole wheat, in small quantities is the 
most suitable food. Give an aperient 
medicine, preceded by a couple of grains of 
calomel every other day. The object is to 
reduce the system as speedily as posssible. 
As liver disease is hereditary, fowls 
suffering from it must on no account be 
allowed to breed. The most prolific causes 

sleop- 
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ol tins disease areyw^rerowning 
ing quarters and raint jdvso” ^" 


BIRDS. 


Bullfinch dying (V. J. Poirletti. —'The 
death of your bird was due to over-fatness, 
caused, in all probability, by llie giving of 
Sunflower seed. This seed is of a very 
fattening nature, and is best entirely 
avoided in the ease of onr native finches. 
The sample of seed sent was a very suit 
able mixture for a bullfinch, and if you 
own another bird of this variety keep him 
solely upon such diet, except, that a little 
greenstuff or sweet Apple should also be 
provided; also clehn, gritty sand. We do 
not know of any book entirely devoted to 
the bullfinch, and in all probability there 
is no such work published. The bullfinch 
is, however, dealt with in “British Birds 
for Cages and Aviaries,” by Dr. Greene. 
The volume may be bad to order through 
any bookseller, price 3s. fid. It might, 
perhaps, be picked up more cheaply from 
some second hand bookstall.—J. T. Bird. 

Death of canary (J. F. Page ).—Your bird was 
an extra good one. apart from what its abili¬ 
ties may have been as a songster. The cause 
of death was a tumour in the stomach, and it 
must have been coming on some time. Nothing 
could have been done in the matter.--J. T. 
BIRD. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Overhanging branches of tre83( X. Y. Z.). 
—Any person whose land is overhung by 
the branches of trees or shrubs belonging 
to liis neighbour may cut off the overhang¬ 
ing portions iK*rpeiulieularly over ihe 
boundary line between the properties, but 
be must be careful not to cut an inch be¬ 
yond the boundary, and lie must not go 
upon liis neighbour’s land to do the work. 
In all eases notice to cut back the over¬ 
hanging branches should be given to the 
owner of the trees, and if lie does not 
comply within n reasonable time, or 
intimate any Intention to comply there¬ 
with, the cutting may proceed. But 
the several portions remain the pro¬ 
perty of the owner of the trees, and should 
be left just on his side of the boundary. 
Although, as already stated, notice should 
be given, this is really n matter of 
courtesy, and is not legally necessary. 


BOOKS. 


“THE VIRGIN’S BOWER.”* 

This little book contains a simple state¬ 
ment of certain plantings of Clematis 
carried out for many years in different 
positions, and it tells the result, which was 
sometimes good in spite of the stupid 
grafting of the day. The experiments, 
however, are only beginning, os I am 
planting this season nearly 300 plants in 
different positions and on different stocks, 
and hope some day to settle the question 
of the great losses in these plants through¬ 
out the country. Neither the letterpress 
nor the illustrations of the book are 
printed on the too shiny glazed paper of 
the present day. but on real paper. 

W. R. 


14 LES PLUS BELLES ROSES. AU 
DEBUT DU XX. SIECLLV’t 
To the fair land of Frnnee we owe most 
of our beautiful Roses. That country, 
especially in its warmer parts, is not. so 
good for the Rose garden as our own. 
At all events, we have never seen such 
beautiful Rose gardens in France as in 
Britain. The Rose docs not take its true 
place in French gardens ow T ing to the 
French gardeners having become in¬ 
fatuated with the basest forms of carpet 
gaidening. Another great defect of 
French gardens is the ugly mechanical 
way they have of making h trCllis for the 
plants, even such a fine Rose garden as that 
of L. Ilay being disfigured in that way. 

■* " Tho Virgin's Bower," bv W. Robinson. London : John 
Murray. Alberaarle-strpet. W. 

t '*Lpb PIiib Belles Roses, an Pebftt du XX. Siecle.' 
Paris: Charles Amal, Libraire Editeur: 11. Rue de 
Mczieres(The Society Nationale d Horticulture de France). 


Surely, if we want to grow* climbing Roses, 
we cuii find other ways than those mean 
mechanical ones, which give such a hard 
and impossible look and exclude all grace. 
Like ourselves, the French gardeners 
were long possessed Avith the idea that 
tho Hybrid Perpetiials were the best Roses 
to grow. I remember often going into tbe 
Luxembourg garden and seeing only two or 
fliree miserable flowers open there. 

The illustrations and the coloured 
plates are not quite worthy of tbe 
theme. Men like Hedoute and Riorreux 
are nowadays not easily found to draw 
Roses, and neither in composition nor in 
colour are the plates in this book so good 
as they ought to be. Rut then, who can 
draw the Rose, and, still less, who can 
print thorn when they are well drawn? 
Tlie new three-coloured process does not 
add to our successes in that way. 

The account of the wild Rose is well 
done, and also the account of the insects 
that trouble the Hose. 

The classification of Roses into groups 
1 is rather overdone into different classes of 
hybrids : hut, ns a matter of fact, all culti- 
! vnfod Hoses are hybrids, and one cannot 
i call one group hybrid more than another. 
A simpler and bettor way would be to 
describe them alphabetically. 

An important, matter is not fondled upon 
i nt all—that is, the effect of the different 
\ stocks used for grafting. In France, a 
great many Roses raised of the Ten and 
allied races die hack on the Rrier, the 
i stock eventually killing them. Even where 
j tile stock is not visible we see them going 
j hack. A consideration of tlie effects of 
grafting is well worthy of the attention of 
1 tlie tSoekHe. The growtli on each kind of 
stock used should l>e carefully observed, 
and in every case compared with the plants 
on tlielr own roots of tlie same age and in 
the same conditions. Tlie harm done by 
working all Roses on the same stock—tlie 
Dog Rose—is enormous. TV. R. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— Tliis is a good season 
to make new lawns with turf, or repair 
lawns where tlie turf is much worn. In 
damp land, where tlie drainage is defec¬ 
tive, a 2-feet drain through tlie damp 
places will be beneficial. Six inches of 
drainage on the piiies will help the water 
to get away better, and if worms are very 
troublesome a layer of sifted ashes, } inch 
or so, will prevent the worms working 
through and the turf will be finer. Turf 
in tlie country is not so free from weeds, 
nor yet so cheap, as it was twenty years 
ago, and 1 have seen good lawns made 
from sowing seeds in April or September, 
hut to have a lawn free from weeds when 
seeds are sown, the land should lie double 
dug and proper levels made now, so that 
any weed seeds near the surface may ger¬ 
minate and be cleared off before the Grass 
seeds are sown. Arrears of planting 
should he fetched up now : so far, at least, 
as regards Roses and deciduous things. 
Evergreens may lie left till the end of 
March or beginning of April. I have done 
' a good ileal of evergreen planting in April, 
but if the season happens to be dry the 
hose and a supply of water should he near. 
Winter effects may be studied now. 
especially as regards berried plants. The 
Golden Willow and Cornns sanguinea in 
broad patches are very bright and effec¬ 
tive. 

Fruit garden, —The Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines. I expect, are pruned, cleaned, and 
trained now, as the sap is rising. It is 
getting rather late for using the alkali- 
wash upon fruit-trees now, as the buds are 
moving, but soap and Tobneco-wash may 
be used, and if a dressing of lime has not 
been used it may still be applied in some 
form. If used in a dry state it should he 
done early in tlie morning, when tlie 
branches are damp, so that it may adhere. 
It will he hardly safe to uncover Figs 
laltogethor yet, as there is time for severe 
frost, though we do not want it now or 
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Inter this season, but it the Figs are not 
uncovered the air should be admitted to 
harden the wood. The pruning may be left 
for a time. It any inferior fruit-trees are 
lo be regrafted the branches may bo sawn 
off. leaving a few inches to be removed 
when the operation takes place. Proper 
scions of good kinds will doubtless have 
been taken off and laid in the soil on the 
north side of a wall, to be kept in 
readiness. Any planting waiting to be 
done should receive attention whilst the 
weather and land are suitable. 

Vegetable garden _The seed order has 

probably been sent in. No experienced 
gardener will buy cheap seeds, nor yet, 
after buying good seeds, sow thicker than 
is neeessar.v. In the past a good mnny 
seeds have been wasted by thick sowing. 
If is well to have a power of selection, but 
beyond that means waste. If there is a 
warm, well-drained border, early Peas and 
Longpod Iteans may be planted, but in 
addition, to make sure. Peas may be sown 
in pots for transplanting, and Longpod 
Beans in boxes, as Beans always trans¬ 
plant well. Early Horn Carrots may be 
sown on the warm border to succeed those 
under glass. Duke of York or Ashleaf 
Potatoes may be planted where protection 
can be given to succeed those under glass. 
There should lie space under glass for 
lettuces and other salad plants. Onions 
for transplanting have no doubt been 
sown, even where some reliance is placed 
on the outside crop. Sow Brussels Sprouts 
and Decks for early planting in boxes 
under glass. Prick them off when ready 
and plant out finally when strong in June. 
Bet ail vacant land ready for cropping. In 
many respects double digging is better 
than trenching. 

Conservatory, —The Camellia makes a 
splendid wall plant if planted in a mixture 
of loam, sand, and leaf-mould, but it fails 
if there is lime in the soil. The same kind 
of soil that suits the Rhododendron will do 
for Camellias and Azaleas. This is a good 
season for top-dressing or renovating the 
borders, but bits of stick or Beech-nut 
husks should not he Included, ns they are 
apt to introduce fungus that will injure 
the roots, and ultimately do serious injury 
to the plants. Passion-flowers and other 
climbing plants may be still further 
reduced now, and the main shoots be pro¬ 
perly trained. Acacias do well on walls 
and pillars. Baskets may be renovated 
and replanted, in some cases with bulbs 
and creeping plants. Tea and Noisette 
Roses planted out will soon be producing 
flower-buds. Mnnkhnl Niel budded on the 
Brier is generally a success ns a dwarf 
-tandard and trained up a wall or pillar. 
I.amarque and Niphetos flower freely 
under glass, and the flowers are nice for 
cutting. Irish Elegance is a popular single 
Rose for decoration in a cool conservatory. 
There is no scarcity of flowers for cutting 
now. Standard Roses in pots are very 
useful to stand among lower plants to give 
elevation. Teas and Hybrid Teas may do 
for this work, and being in pots will he 
movable. 

dove climbers. — .Tasmimim grncil- 
limum is sweet and nice for cutting, and 
will flower well in pots. Stephanotis flori- 
bunda is easily propagated from cuttings, 
and is useful planted in a small brick pit 
in stove in peat and loam, or will make a 
good specimen in a pot to be rested in a 
lower temperature ill winter and kept 
drier. The only fault it has is the liability 
to mealy-bug. Mandevilla suaveoiens is 
very sweet. Ipomica Horsfnllioe is now in 
flower, but the blooms last only one day, 
but fresh flowers open every morning. 
Hoxncentris mysorensis has rather pretty 
flowers in clusters on the ends of long 
threads. Passiflora prineeps flowers in 
winter in scarlet clusters. Khyncospermum 
Jnsminoldes makes a good specimen in pot 
on a trainer, and the flowers are very 
sweet. It will grow in cool-honse and is 
easily forced. Hoya earnosa. easily grown, 
should be kept rnthorUry in witter. 
Allnmnndu Schotti is ^gy(id).Al Hjfla^a, 


but there are several species equally 
good. It is a handsome summer climber 
with large yellow' flowers. It should 
be rested in winter and receive what 
pruning is necessary now. It makes 
a grand exhibition plant trained on 
wire trainer. Bougainvillea glabra and 
others should lie ripened in lower tempera¬ 
ture after resting by partially withholding 
water, und be pruned back now. Cissus 
discolor has very handsome variegated 
foliage, and Is easily propagated in 
bottom heat now from ripe shoots. 

Propagatlng-house.— February is a good 
month for raising young plants in brisk 
heut botli from seeds and cuttings. 
Begonias may be rooted now from cuttings 
or leaves or seeds. Clerodendron fallax 
■ has large leaves and bright scarlet flowers, 
and is easily raised from seeds if cuttings 
are not ready. Coleuses both fine-foliaged 
varieties and also the winter-flowering 
species, Coleus thyrsoideus, are easily 
raised from cuttings of the young shoots. 
Acnlyphn, a bright-foliaged class of plants, 
can be raised from cuttings of the young 
shoo-ts. The Ixora has handsome flowers, 
good for cutting, is of bushy habit, and 
roots easily in bottom heat In spring or 
summer. Gardenias in variety now in 
flower are very fragrant. They are easily 
increased from cuttings of young shoots 
getting a bit firm, in sandy peat in warm- 
frames shaded. Saintpaulia ionantha 
(African Violet) is easily raised from seed 
in heat. All these things may be grown in 
peat, loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 

Vineries. —All Vines in late-hou.se should 
be pruned, if possible, now or shortly. A 
boy might follow with styptic to dress the 
wounds to prevent bleeding. If there is a 
cool, dry room, free from damp and dust, 
the Grates will keep better in a subdued 
light, with a few' inches of wood on which 
the bunches are cut, than if left on (lie 
Vines. In the early-lionses the tempera¬ 
ture should lie gradually raised as growth 
progresses till the night temperature is 
advanced to CO degs., when the bunches are 
developing, and during this period atten¬ 
tion will be given to disbudding and 
•stopping to one, or if space permits, two 
leaves beyond the lmnehes. Ventilation is 
always important, especially early in the 
morning. In the early morning, ventilation 
should be given in a small way, starting 
with a small crack and extending the open¬ 
ings as the sun gains power. Gardeners 
understand all this. It is only the yonng 
hands who try to save labour by putting 
too much ventilation on at once. Again, 
in syringing, only chilled rain-water 
should be used, and if pure water cannot 
be had do not syringe, but damp borders 
and paths instead. 

Orchard-house. —If the house is not 
heated keep the trees hack ns much as pos¬ 
sible, but I think all such houses ought 
to have the means of keeping out frost. 
It is better, I think, to keep Apricots in 
a department by themselves, as the flowers 
are more liable to suffer from damp and 
cold than those of Peaches or Plums. 
Cherries (early kinds) may be brought on 
quietly with enough fire to keep out 
frost and damp. The trees, if dry, must 
have water. Things are not drying much 
now; but the days are getting longer, and 
things must be closely watched, and the 
necessary attention promptly given. 

Figs in heated structures.— Pretty well 
the same temperature that suits the early 
vinery will do for the early Fig-house, 
whether the trees are planted out or in 
l>ots. I should prefer Figs planted out 
and the branches trained over a trellis 
about 18 inches from the glass. The roots 
must l>e kept under control by enclosing 
them in concrete walls, the positions to 
be well drained. The border should be 
made of the top spit of an old pasture, 
mixed with bones, wood-ashes, basic slag, 
and a small quantity of manure. Tills 
will do to start them, as liquid-manure 
and rich top-dressings can be given when 
required, especially to support the second 
crop, which is generally the more prolific. 


Forcing vegetables. - In country dis¬ 
tricts whore leaves can bo had for tliu 
gathering, hotbeds of suitable size can be 
made to produce all kinds of early 
crops—Asparagus, Potatoes, Cauliflowers, 
Carrots, Lettuces, Seakale, Rhubarb, etc. 
There is no better way of forcing early 
crops of vegetables where the means exist 
for the work. E. Hobday. 


THE COKING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 10th. —Sowed more Tomatoes 
and Melons, so as to have healthy, sturdy 
plants to meet nil requirements. The 
Tomatoes are sown thinly in boxes near 
1 lie glass in a warm-house. Planted a 
spanroofed house with Sweet Tens, singly, 
15 inches apart. Melons are sown singly 
in small pots. If the demand for young 
plants is urgent we have soaked the seed 
in warm water. 

February llth. —Put in more cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums. Only the strong cut¬ 
tings springing out of the soil are taken, 
as they make the best plants. Seeds of 
early vegetables are sown outside, in pro¬ 
portion to the demand, when the soil is 
in suitable condition. If early-planted 
things, as Carnations, etc., have been dis¬ 
turbed by frost, the soil is pressed round 
them again. 

February 11th. —Several Apple and other 
trees of inferior kinds have boon headed 
down, with the view to regrafling when 
the season comes and sap is rising. Wood 
for scions lias been laid in under a north 
wall. The preparation of the land for 
cropping is going on. All garden rubbish 
is being consumed in a smouldering fire. 

February llth. —Tile season is right for 
planting deciduous shrubs, Roses, and 
hardy plants of all kinds. Evergreen, 
.shrubs may remain till end of next month. 
I have planted these things at most 
seasons where I had full charge and could 
look after them. Still, April, early in the 





NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS. 

Throughout the entire year there is po.s- 
siblyno vegetable which creates such entire 
satisfaction as the first dish of Green Peas. 
Coming at a time when, for months past, 
the main supplies for culinary purposes 
have been a succession of those kinds 
familiarly known ns "greens,” the 
deliciously succulent Peas are very wel¬ 
come. In company with a toothsome duck¬ 
ling, they form an addition to the menu 
which runs the traditional roast beef very- 
close for first place in English gastronomy. 

Sow two or three rows out-of-doors early 
in February if you have a very warm 
border, or should your garden be rather 
bleak, sow a few boxes in your most airy 
greenhouse, taking care not to coddle the 
plants, and plant out during April. 

With only a moderate amount of care 
you will have the satisfaction of picking 
delicious Peas quite early in the season, 
the flavour of which will be quite in 
advance of those forced under glass. 

Carters’ Early Morn, Early Duke, and 
Little Marvel are splendid kinds for this 
method of culture, and can he depended 
upon to give satisfactory results witli a 
minimum of attention. 

Send for our catalogue, or give ns a list 
of your requirements, and we will gladly 
give any information you require. 

Being our business it is no trouble to us 
to answer questions concerning the most 
suitable kinds for you to grow. 

JAMIES CARTER & CO., 
Seedsmen to I!.hi. the King, 
BAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 
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month, is a better time. We are filling 
new borders with herbaceous plants. The 
beds have been trenched and manured 
some time ago, and are in good order for 
planting now or shortly. 

February V f th .—Pruning and training 
climbers on walls and pergola. Planted an 
arch with climbing Roses, the base cove ml 
with Irish Elegance. Moved to warm- 
house a lot of Pelargoniums and other 
plants to produce young shoots for cut- ; 
tings. Potted on a lot of young Fuchsias i 
that were rooted in autumn. Pelar¬ 
gonium and other cuttings are being 
lifted off and started in a little warmth. 

February 15th .—Sowed more seeds of 
early vegetables on warm borders, ns the 
Land is working well now. Peas, sown in 
pots, are being hardened off in cold-frame j 
now, and will be planted In trenches close I 
to south wall shortly if the weather is I 
suitable. Replanted Box edgings where ' 
they had become gappy. This makes a | 
better job than filling gaps lip with fresh ; 
material. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions .—Queries and anstvers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, Holbom, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper ; 
tire name and address being added to each, ds 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming: plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Clematises (0. L. F. S.).— All the Clematises 
you mention flower on the wood of the current 
year’s growth, and should, therefore, be cut 
down in the spring to five or six eyes. There is 
no need to protect them in any way. Some 
manure put over the roots in the spring, after 
pruning, to encourage growth, would do good. 

Physalis edulis (R. B.).— The only variety of 
Physalis that is edible is that known as P. 
edulis. a variety of P. peruviana. It must be 
grown under glass. The fruits of P. Alkekengi, 
which have a slightly acid taste, are sometimes 
eaten, but this and P. Franchetti are, as a 
rule, grown for the ornamental fruit. We do 
not know the preserve you refer to as Tipparee. 

Clematis montana, pruning (Miss Cooke).— 
As soon as flowering is over carefully cut out 
all superfluous growth and shorten back the 
main branches, leaving a shoot or two near 
t he top to draw up the sap. The plants can bo 
kept within bounds by a little judicious prun¬ 
ing each season after the flowering is over. If 
you can, we should mulch the roots in the 
summer and give plenty of water, so as to wash 
the goodness down to the roots. Plants on 
walls and house fronts often get very dry at 
the roots, and owing to tliis many failures 
arise. 


Streptosolen Jamesonl (X. Y. Z.).— At this 
time of the year this often loses many of its 
leaves, and should he kept moderately dry at 
the roots, as plants thus rested start away into 
growth more freely in the spring. To flower it 
well it should, early in March, be repotted and 
encouraged to make good free growth. A 
light, airy position is necessary, as, where 
shaded, few flowers are borne, and they are 
poor in colour. It will flower well outdoors 
during the summer. It does not bloom freely 
when small, but as a pyramid, some 6 feet or 
7 feet high, it is seen to heRt advantage. As a 
pillar or wall plant in a light and airy part 
of the greenhouse it is very beautiful. A sandy 
loam, with a lit tle leaf-mould_ or rotten 
manure, will grow. 
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Early Chrysanthemums for the open air 

(.1. W. Jones).—The present is an excellent time I 
in which to procure cuttings of early-flowering 
outdoor Chrysanthemums. A few reliable out- j 
door kinds are:—Goacher’s Crimson, J. Ban¬ 
nister (buff, flushed pink), Perle Chatiilonaise 
(pearly-white and pink), Nina Blick (bright | 
reddish-bronze), Normandie (soft pink), Perle 
Rose (light rose-pink), Roi des Blancs (pure 
white). LeBlie (rich golden-yellow), Horace 
Martin (rich yellow), Ethel Blades (deep crim- 
Bon), Crimson Marie Mass6 (crimson-bronzfc), 
Chatillon (huff-yellow, tinted salmon), Cran¬ 
ford Pink. Kathleen Thompson (ehestnut-crim- 
Bon). Ethel (primrose), and Mrs. A. Willis 
(orange and red). These plants bloom in Sep¬ 
tember and October. 

Roses for exposed position (Chest lire).—See¬ 
ing that all of your positions are subiect to 
strong gales from the sea, you should not 
attempt Roses, unless some protection can be 
afforded to break these heavy and salt-laden I 
winds. William Allen Richardson is the best 
from your selection for a warm south wall, and 
mi^ht be helped by using Lamarque (lemon? i 
white) with Waltham Climber (dark crimson). 
You do not say the colour of your wall, which 
is important as regards showing off the Rose 
blooms. Study this by all means. Dorothy 
Perkins. F61icit6 Perp^tue. Elisa Robiehon. and 
Hiawatha will make a good break of colour in 
the rock garden; while the rustic-wood pillars 
and wind screens may be covered with almost 
any extra strong growers. Here are half-a- j 
dozen good ones: Crimson Rambler. Aim£e 
Vibert, American Pillar, Blush Rambler, Gruss i 
an Teplitz, and Mme. Alfred Carrifcre. There i 
are so many, and you do not five us any de¬ 
sired colours as a help in selection, nor do you 
in any case hint at the number you have room 
for. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Rhododendrons (Philodendron).—Wo can 
scarcely say that Rhododendrons will always 
thrive where the common Bracken flourishes; | 
but the conditions suitable for both are much ( 
the same, so that the probability is that they 
will do so. 

Treatment of Ivy (Miss Cooke).—2. Y’ou can- * 
not expect the newly-planted Ivies to cling to 
the wall until the plants begin to grow freely. 
This, no doubt, they will do as the season ad¬ 
vances. In the meantime, see that the plants 
are kept watered if the position is at all dry. 
and if you can mulch with some rotten manure 
this will bo very beneficial. The course you 
suggest would be of no use. 

Brooms (Philodendron ).—Generally speaking. 
Brooms are a comparatively short-lived class 
of shrubs, and some of them will die out, or. at 
all events, he on the downward grade in eight 
or ten years. Many of them are among the 
best of shrubs for poor, stony soils, but they 
must be either sown where they are to stand 
or grown in pots and planted out while still 
young. It is useless to transplant established 
specimens. 


that mice are the culprits. At all events, you 
might set a few t aps and see whether such Is 
the case. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Robert Greening.—Corn 
Salad or Lamb s Lettuce (Valerianella olitoria 

- Kilkenny.— Erica melanthera.- T. Clarke.— 

Both are Daphne Mezereum. One is a specially 
deep-coloured form. A certain amount of dif¬ 
ference is often noticed amonpst seedlings.- 

Japanese. —1, Specimen insufficient, please send 

in flower; 2, Ficus repens.-Lavender.—The 

plant you refer to is probably Centaurea ragu- 
sina. or it may have been Veronica incana. If 
you could procure a piece of the plant, then we 

could name for you.- A. M. Parker.— Evident lv 

the leaf of an Acer. 

Names of fruits.— r. L. P.—Apples: 1. Hol- 
landbury; 2, Probably Frogmore Golden Pippin, 
but too far gone to say definitely. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

ALEXANDER AND BROWN, Perth.— List of 
Seeds. Bulbs, and Plants. 

Haage AND SCHMIDT, Erfurt.—Seed and Plant 
List for 1913. 

Gilbert and Son, Dyke. Bourne. Lincoln.— 
Sweet Peas and Anemones. 

HARRISON AND 80N8, Leicester.— Ga rden Seeds 
—Price List, 1913. 

W. AND T. SAMSON. Kilmarnock.— Catalogue 
of Choice Seeds and Plants. 

THOS. S. WARE ('02), LTD., Feltham.— Garden 
Seeds, 1913. 

ARTHUR 8. RITCHIE AND CO., 51 and 53, High- 
street, Belfast.—Lief of Seeds. 

RYDER AND SON, St. Albans.— List of PP. 

Seeds. _ 


The Cinnamon Vine.— Please tell me through 
Gardening Illustrated the botanical name of 
Cinnamon Vine? Is the plant worth growing 
and hardy in this part of England?—FISH, 
Shropshire. 

The North of England Horticultural 
Society. —The close of the second year of 
operations shows n paid-up membership of 
just over 500 Fellows or members, sixteen 
iifhHated societies, and a turnover of £650. 
The increase in Fellows is nearly 50 per 
cent., and the number of affiliated societies 
has been doubled. The society is still handi¬ 
capped by its heavy initial expenses, but 
in the coming year income and expenditure 
are expected to be made to balance each 
other. The annual meeting will be held at 
the Queen’s (Midland) Hotel, Leeds, on 
Wednesday, February 19th, 1913, at 5 p.m. 


FRUIT. 

Peach-buds dropping (J. S.).—We have 

strong suspicions that the border has been 
allowed to get very dry after the fruit was 
gathered last season, and it remained dry all 
the winter. Watering a dry spot so as to 
thoroughly moisten it is a difficult matter. The 
only way to ascertain whether dryness is the 
cause is to examine the border, and if you find 
that such is the case, then thoroughly soak 
tho soil, otherwise you may have further 
trouble. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bone-meal (Veritas) is a slowly-acting 
manure, which is very useful when applied to 
Vine borders and fruit-trees. The finer the 
meal is ground tho more, immediate is the 
effect. 

Gravel tennis-court ( Miss Cooke).— Clear out 
the surface-soil over the space necessary for 
the tennis-court to a depth of. say. 8 inches, 
and fill this up to a depth of 4 inches with 
coarse clinkers and rubble, and make all firm. 
On that placo a thickness of 2 inches of ashes, 
and over all a thickness of good binding gravel. 
Roll frequently, especially when wet, and in 
time it will be quite firm and solid. A court 
made thus, more especially as you say it has 
been well drained, dries auickly, and inay he 
used at any time when it does not rain or soon 
after rain has ceased to fall. 


THE KING BEE TALKS 
ABOUT HEREDITY, 

or Family Likeness (5). 


SHORT REPLIES. 


R. B.—“ The Uses of British Plants.” by the 
Rev. Professor G. Henelow. Lovell, Reve, and 
Co., Ltd.. 6. Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 

W.C.- Pansy.— Miss Hemus. Holdfast Hall. 

Unton-on-Severn.- Miss Cook.—See reply to C. 
Hiles, re “ Pruning Clematis Jackmanni,” in 

our issue of January 25th, page 60. - G. H. R — 

Wait until you see signs of growth, and then 
cut the plants down to the point where they 
start from. In the case of the Ferns, when 
they begin to move in the spring, prick them 
out into boxes, and when they have rooted well 
then they may he potted singly into small 
pots and finally planted when strong enough. 

- A. B.—The best remedy is lime, but as you 

say this has failed, we should advise you to 
try one of the soil fumigants now so much used 

and found very effective.- Ruth Rennie.— Let 

the bed face south, if you possibly can.- 

G. TV. Fulton.— You cannot do better than pro¬ 
cure healthy, clean young plants in the early 
spring. - C. J. Mann.—We think you will find 



You would be astonished if you were 
to reap a crop of Potatoes where you had 
sown Onions but have you never won¬ 
dered why-to take a less extreme case- 
yon get AilBa Craig Onions when you bow 
Ailsa Craig Seed? Why should not the 
seed produce some other type of Onion ? 

All Onion Becd is very much alike to 
outward appearance. 

Now, we are not going into the depths of biological science 
tn And the reason. That would be a huge task. But no 
doubt it will be interesting to put thqpnatter in tabloid turn. 

Let us go back to the Onion flower. The two 
essential parte, which unite to form tho germ of the reed, 
esch contain—let us say—ten “carriers of hereditary 
characters.’’ Just before these infinitesimal bodies unite, 
five of the “carriers’' in each germ cell disappear, so Hist 
the newly-formed seed germ contains five “carriers ” from 
the father cell and five from the mother eell. Under these 
circumstances, one would expect the young plant to resemnle 
both parents in an equal degree. Sometimes it does, but 
more often one of the parents is more “favoured " than the 
other. 

Seed which Is the result of “crossing” two 

“stocks" as a rule produces plants which are uiore healthy 
and vigorous than either of the parents. On the other hand, 
when inbreeding is practised—that is, when seed is saved 
from self-fertilised flowers—the resultant plants are usually 
much less vigorous than the parent. 

Just one more point. It sometimes lathe case that 
certain flowers are quite unable to reproduce their kind, seed 
saved from them resulting In something totally different; 
and in order to produce seed which will reproduce that type, 
true, the seed grower haB to raise the variety afresh each 
year by cross-fertilising the original parents. 

If you will carefully consider what has just been 

said, you will realise how immensely important it is to you, 
who row the seeds and reap the crops, that your seedsman 
should know his business from A to Z. Consider how dis¬ 
astrous it would be if he were to sell to you seeds which had 
been raisod under wrong methods. 

Are ron safeguarded against loss and disappoint¬ 
ment? Are the seeds which you buy TrlplC-tOSted and 

Guaranteed? 

THEY ARE NOT. SIR! unless you buy them from 
the Bees. Is it not worth your while to investigate Bees' 
claim that the seeds they supply are the best the world pro¬ 
duces? Of course it Is. especially as the preliminary 
investigation will cost you only a halfpenny. 

That is a good reason why you should write NOW for 

Bees’ Catalogue of Guarantested Seeds, it is 

a most attractive book, illustrated from hundreds of photo¬ 
graphs in colour and monotone. But— 

DO IT NOW—LEST YOU FORGXT! 

BEES. Ltd., 175s, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Narcissus Johnston!.— If Mr. Malby 
(page 83) will plant this among the roots of 
shrubs—even Privet—I think he will And it 
will not die out. My clumps seem to be as 
good as they were when put out three or 
four years ago.— T. J. Weaves, Edyware, 
M iddlesex. 

Carnation Duchess of Westminster.— In a 

large garden I know well, where the 
winter-flowering Carnation is a speciality, 
Duchess of Westminster has again main¬ 
tained its position as the most useful for 
continuous and free-flowering.—Ess. 

Rhododendron Nobleanum album in 
Edinburgh. —This was in flower early in 
January in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Edinburgh. Too few amateurs know 
Noble's Rhododendron or its value for 
early bloom.—S. M. D. 

Adlumla cirrhosa.— Those who are on 
the look-out for n climbing plant of 
moderate growth and rather uncommon, 
■will And it in Adlumia cirrhosa. It is a 
biennial, but if sown in February it will 
reach its full development during the same 
year. Its height is approximately G feet, 
and, in my experience, It does best in 
rather poor soil.— Kirk. 

Leucojum vernum carpathicum.— This is 
probably the finest of the Spring Snow¬ 
flakes, certainly the most robust and the 
earliest. It flowered this year in January, 
its usual month. It is taller than the com¬ 
mon Spring Snowflake, has usually two 
flowers on n stem, the leaves are larger, 
and the flowers have the green spot on the 
tip of each outer segment deeper in colour. 
—S. Arkott. 

Winter Heliotrope. —"Priscilla" inquires 
bow to flower the Winter Heliotrope. She 
should plant it on a railway bank or a heap 
of cinders or rubbish of any kind, when it 
will flower freely. In rich soil it seems 
content with ranking leaves. I have seen 
it on a hungry railway bank so full of 
bloom that one could not put one’s hand 
down without touching a flower.—W. 

The White Mezereon in January.— 
Although we have had a most trying sea¬ 
son, this has been in flower for a great 
jiart of January. Some of the earliest 
flowers have been injured by frost, but 
others are to come, and when mild weather 
really arrives we may still hope for a good 
display. The white variety with me blooms 
considerably In advance of the purple one. 
—S. Abxott, Dumfries. 

Root-pruning.—Root-pruning may cause 
trees to fruit sooner, because when nature 
is restricted in one way it tries to equalise 
matters in another in Its struggle for exist¬ 
ence but most certainly root-pruning tends 
to reduce the vitality of a tree, to shorten 
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its life, and curtail its expansion. If there 
he space for full development the tree 
will fruit longer and more heavily wheu 
fully grown than if restricted by root- 
pruning.—W. J. Farmer. 

Scilla bifolia ruberrlma.— This is a dis¬ 
tinct little Squill, the flowers differing 
from those of the usual forms In colour, 
j The buds and flowers in their early stages 
! are of a distinctly reddish tint, while the 
leaves are of a kind of chocolate-brown. 

| Seedlings do not always come true, 

| although a proportion may. This Scilla 
came from the garden of the late Mr. 
James Allen, of Shepton Mallet..— S. 
Abbott. 

Begonia Clolre de Lorraine, var. 
amabilis. —The flowers of this are larger 
than those of the type, the colour a delight¬ 
ful pink. Another advantage is that 

amabilis is at its best when the flowers of 
the type are practically over, or nearly so. 
i Amabilis is fast finding its way into good 
gardens where these winter - flowering 
Begonias are appreciated, and the amateur 
should take note of it, ns it responds to the 
same treatment. It is even a better doer 
than Gloire de Lorraine.—A. S. A. 

A distinct form of the Lemon-scented 
Verbena. —I had recently brought under my 
notice a very distinct form of Aloysia 
citriodora, in which the leaves (instead of 
having the pleasing fragrance so charac¬ 
teristic of this good old plant, and from 
which it derives its specific name) have a 
peculiar peppermint-like scent. The plant 
bore the varietal name of Mazonitti, or 
Malonetti—I am not sure which—and I 
was told it was of Italian origin. I should 
be pleased to learn whether any readers of 
Gardening Ii.iiVsTn.4TKD know anything 
further concerning It?—K. R. W. 

Iris Rosenbachiana.— It is unfortunate 
that this lovely Iris is so difficult to culti¬ 
vate in our variable climate. I grew it 
soon after its introduction, hut lost it from 
late frosts. It generally comes in March, 
when its leaves show through (he soil, the 
beautiful crimson, white and gold flowers 
following quickly. I grew it on a sunny 
rockery In sandy soil for a few years, 
covering it with a liand-light with a sliding 
glass, which could be opened to give air. 
Unfortunately, this light was removed one 
April, and a severe early May frost 
crippled the leaves and the plants did no 
further good.—Ess. 

Linum trigynum. —I recently saw a nice 
little batch of this old plant, which is too 
seldom seen at the present time. It comes 
in very useful at this season for the decora¬ 
tion of the conservatory. The batch of 
plants in question was raised from cuttings 
early in spring in a propagating-frame, 
kept moist, close, and shaded in a tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs. When rooted, the cuttings 


were put into 3-inch pots filled with 
loam, leaf-soil, and sand. After being 
stopped they were put into G-lnch pots In 
June, and kept in an unlieated pit until the 
end of August, when they were brought in 
in hatches at Intervals. Red-spider and 
aphides are troublesome, hut soot-water 
and quassia ward off their attacks.—S. 

Coleus thyrsoideus for late flowering.— 
After having given up the culture of this 
Coleus for several years, a batch has been 
grown for late flowering. Cuttings In¬ 
serted during late May have made very 
useful and showy plants, and they 
flowered from mid-December until January 
23rd. The colour is very attractive, and 
gives quiie a distinct touch to collections 
of mixed stove plants during the dull 
days. Occasionally one hears complaints 
of C. thyrsoideus becoming “ leggy ” and 
losing the bottom leaves; hut this may he 
prevented by using a light, not too ricii 
soil, and growing the plants in jwi!s not 
exceeding S inches in diameter. Should 
it appear necessary, a little weak liquid 
manure may he applied.— Kirk. 

Kniphofia caulescens. it is rather dis¬ 
heartening to admirers of this handsome 
Torch Lily in the south-west of Scotland to 
see so many plants destroyed during the 
autumn and winter of 1912-13. I hnve seen 
a few plants hadly injured in previous 
winters, but in this one the losses are much 
greater, and I question much if there are 
many survivors. It is often necessary to 
tie up the leaves to prevent the crowns 
from accumulating wet and then freezing, 
hut this year even this had little effect, and 
I have already come across a considerable 
number of plants which are simply black 
pulp. The wholesale destruction is due to 
the wet autumn and to an excessively 
severe frost in December. Even in very 
sheltered gardens this fine Kniphofia has 
been killed.— Dumfries. 

The Cornelian Cherry (Comus Mas).— 
Although a common British shrub, there 
Is a good deal to be said for including this 
species in shrubberies and nbout the 
borders of plantations, whilst for the 
wilder parts of park or garden it might 
well be represented by a large mass. Its 
chief asset is its early flowering, for it is 
usually at its best about the middle of 
February, every twig at that period being 
studded with small heads of yellow 
flowers. Mature plants may attain a 
height of 20 feet, or they may be found 
scarcely a quarter that height growing In 
poor soil, but whether in poor or good 
ground they rarely fail to flower well, 
whilst it frequently happens that a good 
crop of red andyellowfruits ripens towards 
May. Several varieties are known, some 
of which differ from the type by reason of 
the colour of their fruits and others by 
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(heir ornamental leaves. Of the former, 
fructu-violaceo with violet fruits, and 
xanthocarpa with yellow fruits, are dis¬ 
tinct, whilst aurea elegantissima with 
golden-variegated leaves, and variegata 
with silver-variegated foliage, are the two 
most distinct kinds with coloured leaves. 
The Japanese C. officinalis is a closely 
allied shrub. Its chief difference appears 
to be in habit, for it Is inclined to assume 
tree like form rather than a wide-spread¬ 
ing bush.—D. 

A note from Gloucester.— A plant of 
Cydonia japonica growing against a south 
wall here has been in full bloom for some 
time past. One often sees an odd flower or 
two of this during the winter, but it is very 
unusual to see plants in full bloom early in 
January, even in a sheltered position. Ber- 
beris Darwini in a sheltered place is also 
in flower, while many of the shrubs that 
usually bloom in February are looking 
quite gay. No garden is complete that 
does not contain a collection of these early- 
flowering shrubs, which ure most interest¬ 
ing, especially at this season of the year, 
when all around is dull and dreary. 
Daphne Mezereum, Jlamamelis and some 
of the early-flowering Heaths are particu¬ 
larly useful at this season.—II. C. P., 
Srookthorpc, Gloucester. 

Eucalyptus cltrlodora. —Fragrant leaved 
plants are appreciated by everyone, and 
when a pinch of seed of this member of the 
Blue Gum fnrnily can lx; obtained a num¬ 
ber of plants may be quickly raised. In 
the case of most species of Eucalyptus 
there are two kinds of leaves, those first 
produced being of a softer nature than the 
adult ones. The young foliage of E. citrio- 
dora is hairy, and possesses a scent very 
suggestive of the Demon-scented Verbena 
(Aloysia citriodora). The seeds of this 
Eucalyptus do not retain their vitality 
long, and should be sown as soon us pos¬ 
sible after they are imiiorted. It is not n 
particularly ornamental species, but the 
presence of such a pleasing fragrance 
accounts for any shortcomings in this 
respect. If potted on when required 1 lie 
young plants make rapid headway. W. T. 

Late Salvias,—I grow S. spleiuleus in 
considerable quantity, and when the 
plants wore housed in October there was 
not at the time sufficient accommodation 
for them all. The remainder were left on 
the bed of ashes where they were grown 
until room could be found for them, an<j 
owing to a sudden snap of frost they were 
badly hurt. As an experiment, it was de¬ 
cided to cut back a dozen plants and to 
give them cotrl greenhouse treatment. 
They broke freely, and made quite satis¬ 
factory growth, although, naturally, much 
weaker than the summer wood, and now 
(January 23rd) they are in fine bloom. S. 
rutllans (the Pineapple-scented Salvia) ap¬ 
pears to be slightly hardier than S. 
splendens, a few plants on the same bed 
being very little injured by the frost—as 
a matter of fact, excepting for the loss of 
a few Ienves, the plants were uninjured, 
nor did they, as was fully expected, drop 
their foliage when housed.— Kihk. 

Stachyurus praecox. — Although this 
shrub has been in cultivation for many 
years it is far from being well known, 
but as several other species have ap- 
ireared from Chinn within the last twelve 
years, it is probable that the genus will 
obtain greater popularity in the near 
future. S. prjccox is a native of China 
and Japan, and belongs to the same order 
as Stuartia and Camellia, although it has 
little in common with either genus. Of a 
deciduous nature, it is seen in winter as 
a rattier loose hush, with reddish-brown 
stems, and witii the younger branches 
clothed with catkins of unopened buds. 
Towards the middle of March the buds 
begin to expand, and by the end of the 
month the drooping catkins are clothed 
with yellow flowers. As each inflores¬ 
cence is from 3 inches to 4 inches long a 
well-flowered plant is decidedly attractive. 
Although it thrives in loamy soil, it ap- 
l<ears to give the most satisfactory results 


_ when planted in well-drained, light soil 
'into which a little peat has been dug. 
There does not appear to bo any doubt as 
to its hardiness, for plants which have 
been growing for the last fifteen years in 
the neighbourhood of London have escuiied 
injury.—D. 

Prunus tomentosa _A fine example of 

this Chinese and Japanese member of the 
Apricot family may be seen on a lawn near 
the succulent-house at Kew, where, during 
early February, the flowers were beginning 
to expand. Thp plant in question is about 
5 feet high and from 10 feet to 12 feet in 
diameter, and a mass of twiggy shoots, 
from almost every bud of which tile flowers 
are produced. The normal flowering time 
is mid-March, but, like many other sub¬ 
jects, it is earlier by several weeks this 
year. The white flowers are barely J inch 
across, and in the bud stage they are 
slightly flushed with pink. Fruits seldom 
ripen, hut when any are perfected they are 
similar in outline to an Apricot fruit, about 
the size of a small Cherry, and are yellow 
and red in colour. The chief point that 
can he urged against the plant is the 
delicate character of the flowers, the petals 
being vefy fragile and easily injured by 
heavy rain or wind. Otherw ise its free¬ 
dom and general effect are charming.—Q. 

Begonia fuchsioldes _Like others of the 

older types of Begonia. 15. fuchsioides is 
now comparatively seldom seen. Of a 
free flowering character, it is very useful 
during the winter and spring months; 
and being very easily grown, it is strange 
it is not oftener seen. Its pendulous 
flowers of coral-pink, as its name implies, 
bear a certain resemblance in form to 
those of the Fuchsia; and, while large 
specimens are very handsome, I find that 
young plants in pots 5 Inches in diameter 
are more useful. Easily propagated from 
cuttings in spring, 15. fuchsioides thrives 
in any ordinary compost, and during sum¬ 
mer and autumn greenhouse conditions 
suit it perfectly. Stove heat must be 
given if bloom is desired in the winter, 
and a sharp look-out must he kept for 
thrips, which seem to be partial to this 
Begonia.—K ibk. 

A note from Nice. —We are for once 
having a superb season, such as I rarely 
remember. If we do not get a break or n 
chill fit soon it will be like the season of 
'SB, that old-stagers here still remember. 
Bignouia venusta and B. Cherere are posi¬ 
tively as fine as I ever saw r them in 
Madeira—indeed, had we often such 
weather we could grow all the Madeira 
flowers. Your Ilepaticas must be begin¬ 
ning I expect? The wild ones in my 
wood are very pretty just now. The 
flower-growers are linding out that the 
Teneriffe Statices will flower all winter 
here, and there is such a demand for 
young plants, they are not to be got! 
Carnations are good, but the winter Boxes 
are exceptionally poor, owing to tile cool 
summer last year. They got no rest. 
The gardens just now are at their 
grandest, with all the Acacias, Almond- 
trees, scarlet Salvias, and many other 
flowering shrubs, and the beauty of their 
flowering is exceptional.— Edward II. 

WOODHALL. 

Crocuses amongst Crass.— Crocuses are 
very pretty at the present time at Kew, for 
several mounds are ablaze with the 
blossoms of the common, golden-flowered 
kind, whilst other positions are brightened 
by the white and purple flowers of other 
sorts. As an instance of the suitability of 
Crocuses for planting amongst Grass, it 
may be mentioned that one of the finest 
masses at Kew—that beneath the large 
Turkey Oak, near the Broad Walk—has 
been in existence for upwards of twenty 
years, and has never failed to blossom 
freely. Considering the soil is sandv, and 
of the poorest description, and that the 
position is trodden firmly during summer, 
it says a great deal in favour of using 
Crocuses widely for planting amongst 
Grass in poor land. Crocuses have an 
advantage over Daffodils in that tho leaves 
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die down quite a month earlier; therefore 
it is possible to remove the foliage in May, 
which is a consideration when the bulbs 
have been planted on a lawn, or even about 
its outskirts, where the Grass has to be 
kept cut during the greater part of the 
summer. One of the best ways of planting 
Crocus bulbs is to remove a considerable 
area of turf in autumn, fork the ground 
over, and sow the bulbs broadcast, taking 
care to make no hard lines and to intro¬ 
duce outriders here and there. The bulbs 
may then be placed upright, pushed into 
the soil, and be covered with the turf. 
Although it appears to lie a lot of work, It 
really takes no longer than dibbling the 
buibs in.—Q. 

The Myrobalan or Cherry Plum (Prunus 

ceraslfera) In bloom _In the South of 

France this Plum is grown for the sake 
of its small, red fruits, which ripen in 
advance of other Plums, and may be found 
in the English markets during July; but 
in this country it is too uncertain to be 
considered seriously as a fruiting tree, for. 
although it always blossoms freely, it 
rarely sets many fruits. It is, however, 
used to some extent ns a hedge plant, and 
an effort, was made about twenty years 
ago to popularise it for the purpose, but 
for general work it is distinctly Inferior 
to the common Thorn. As an early-flower¬ 
ing tree it has, however, much in its 
favour, for it produces its white flowers 
so freely that it is difficult to discern the 
outline of the branches. As a rule, the 
blossoms commence to open- about the 
middle of March, and arc at their best 
towards the end of the month, but this 
year numerous trees were at tlieir best 
during the first week in February. Atro- 
purpurea. Hie purple-leaved variety, some¬ 
times called I’. Pissardi, is also n very 
showy plant, and this year its flowers were 
expanded in advance of those of the type. 
Its value, both as a flowering and flne- 
foliaged plant, is well known—in fact, 
rather too well known, for it-s presence 
becomes rather monotonous in some 
gardens. Although less frequently used 
for forciug than various other shrubs, it 
is excellent for the purpose, as the young 
leaves appear with the flowers, and make 
a striking contrast.—D. 

Camellias. —Among the different plants 
that have declined in popular favour with¬ 
in the last few years must be iueluded the 
Camellias, and for this reason many of our 
nurserymen keep but few stock. Messrs. 
William Paul and Son, of Waltham Cross, 
however, remain true to ttiese old-fashioned 
plants, and frequently exhibit them at the 
meetings of the Boyal Horticultural 
Society during the season. The very 
double flowers of a hard and formal out¬ 
line occupy quite a back place compared 
with those varieties whose blossoms are of 
a single or semi-double character. No one 
has certainly done more of late years than 
Messrs. Paul to bring the single-flowered 
varieties into the position they now 
occupy, for several of the very finest single- 
flowered forms have been raised at 
Waltham Cross. Prominent among those 
shown were Apollo (red, with conspicuous 
yellow stamens), Ceres (pink, semi-double), 
Juno (white, flaked pink), Jupiter (rosy- 
red, very large), Mercury (rich crimson), 
Mars (rosy-red), Minerva (deep pink), 
Novelty (white, splashed with rose), Snow¬ 
flake (pure white), The Swan (pure white, 
quite distinct in shape from the preceding), 
and Waltham Glory (deep blood-red). Of 
older varieties with single or semi-double 
flowers may be mentioned alba simplex 
(a charming flower), eonspicua (rose). 
Donckelaari, a very old kind, and one of 
the hardiest, the flowers being bright 
crimson marked with white; reticulata, a 
Chinese species, with huge rose-coloured, 
semi-double flowers, and tricolor, pink, 
flaked red. Though a long list of double- 
flowered varieties is grown, the present- 
day demand for them is less than for the 
single forms. The old double white (alba 
plena) still occupies a foremost position 
among the varieties of this section.— 
K. B. W. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

TUB DEUTZIAS. 

The accompanying illustration of Deutziu 
oamvanu lata and D. Vllmorime directs 
attention to a group of shrubs to which 
many tine additions have been made dur¬ 
ing the last twenty-live years. Previous 
to that time few species were grown, and 
of them one only—1). crenata—was used to 
any considerable extent, for outdoor 
gardening, although one other kind—D. 
gracilis—was sometimes planted. Its 
chief use, however, was for forcing, and 
thirty years ago it was one of the prin¬ 
cipal half-dozen shrubs used for that pur¬ 
pose. Of I >. crenata there were several 
varieties. Now, however, a wide range 
of kinds may be obtained, differing in 
habit from slender-branched bushes a 
couple of feet or so high to large shrubs 
10 feet, or more in height and as far 
through. There is also a considerable 
variation both in form, size, and colour of 


Japan, of starting into growth in this 
country very early in spring. The 
inflorescences appearing simultaneously 
with the young shoots, although their 
natural time of opening is not until late 
May, were frequently killed by late frosts 
before the flowers could open. In many 
pa rts of the country a good show of flowers 
could only be deiiended on about one year 
in five. Some of the new species, it is to be 
feared, share this defect, although others 
are certainly safer, as they begin to grow 
later and flower towards the end of June. 
Certain of the hybrids are also decidedly 
more reliable than D. gracilis, therefore 
they may be planted in preference to the 
species. 

Deutzias. as a whole, require rich soil 
when first planted, and as they are as bad 
as a Privet for impoverishing the soil, steps 
must be taken to provide additional food 
material when necessary, either by a 
liberal surface dressing of well-rotted 
manure in spring, or by digging aronnd the 
plants and adding new loam and manure In 


hybrids, are quite as amenable to forcing 
as I). gracilis, and might well be used 
extensively for the purpose. 

The Deutzias are all eastern plants, 
some being natives of the Himalaya, 
others of China, and others of Japan. Most 
of the species introduced by way of France 
were received from the various French 
mission;!ries, who made large collections of 
plants in Yunnan and other parts of the 
Empire, whilst the majority of those intro¬ 
duced to this country were sent home by 
Mr. E. H. Wilson. 

D. cbenata, the best-known species. Is a 
native of Japan, and has been known under 
a variety of names, such as D. Fortune!, D. 
scabra, D. Watereri, etc. A vigorous-grow¬ 
ing bush, it Is found up to 10 feet or 12 feet 
in height and the same in diameter. Its 
branches become thick and woody, and the 
bark peels off naturally in thin flakes. The 
leaves may be distinguished by their 
crenate margins. The white flowers appear 
in axillary racemes in June. Some forms 
are flushed with purple on the outsides of 
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Dcutsia compacta and D. VilmorincE in Mrs. Chambers' garden at Haslemere. 


the flowers, whilst the inflorescences also 
show a marked difference. The flowers of 
some resemble those of the old D. crenata 
in shape, whilst those of others are almost 
flat when fully expanded. The colour ranges 
from white to purple, with many inter¬ 
mediate stages. These changes have been 
brought about partly by the introduction of 
new s]«cies and partly by the hybridist. 
With regard to the former, Messrs. Vil- 
morin and Veitcb have been instrumental 
in bringing the majority to the notice of 
the public. Professor Sargent, of the Arnold 
Arboretum, and Miss Willmott also having 
directed attention to new species. Most 
of the hvbrids owe their origin to the 
late M. Eemoine, of Nancy, who obtained 
new species, either from, or by the aid of, 
M. Maurice de Vilmorin, and used them 
with the old D. gracilis as parents. The 
reason why F>. gracilis was never very 
popular as an outdoor shrub was that, 
although perfectly hardy. It had the habit 
of numerous eastern shrubs, especially 
those from the colder parts of China and 
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winter. As ail the Deutzias form a great 
number of roots near the surface, the 
value of top-dressing will be apparent 
should dry weather be experienced. 
Pruning is decidedly beneficial to Deutzias, 
more especially to those of the gracilis and 
parvitlora hybrids, for if regular pruning is 
not practised the plants become choked 
with worn-out wood and few flowers are 
borne. Therefore, as soon as the flowering 
is over, each plant should he gone over and 
a certain amount of the old wood removed 
right to the root-stock, or to the point 
where vigorous young shoots start. It Is 
the vigorous one-year-old shoots which 
produce the most and the best flowers, 
although some appear from short, spur-like 
growths- from older branches. 

Propagation is easily effected by cuttings 
of the soft young shoots taken during 
July and inserted in pots of sandy soil in a 
close frame shaded from bright sunlight. 
Roots form in a few weeks, and good-sized 
plants are obtained in a couple of years. 
Many of the new kinds, especially the 


the petals. Flore-pleno, extus purpureus, 
and Pride of Rochester are varieties with 
double flowers, whilst eandidissima is a 
very free-flowering form. 

IJ. discolob is one of the newer sorts 
from China. It was first grown in France 
by M. de Vilmorin, about 1891, and some 
ten years inter seeds were received from 
China by Messrs. \ r eitch. Forming a small 
bush 3 feet or so high, it bears a profusion 
of white, rose-flushed flowers in axillary 
inflorescences about the end of May. 

D. DISCOLOB. VAB. PUBPUBASCENB. —A figure 
and description of this appear In the 
Botanical Magazine, t. 7.70S, but perhaps 
one of the earliest figures is the one in 
“ Garden and Forest,” in 1894, p. 287. 
Seeds of this plant were collected in 
Yunnan by the Abhd Delavay, and it Is said 
to have flowered for the first time in 
Europe in the garden of the Paris Museum 
in May, 1891. It appears to be somewhat 
more vigorous than the type, and bears 
erect clusters of widely-expanded, shapely 
flowers, which are of a rich rosy-purple on 
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the outside and paler within. Mated with 
other species, it has heR>ed in the produc¬ 
tion of several of the showier hybrids. 

D. discolor, var. major, is a vigorous, 
large-flowered form of the type wfth 
shapely blossoms. It was exhibited by 
Messrs. Veiteh at the International 
Exhibition in May, 1912. As a rule the 
flowers open in June. They appear in 
great profusion from axillary buds on 
almost the whole of the previous year’s 
shoots. 

D. longifolia.— This new Chinese species 
created n considerable amount of interest 
when exhibited by Miss Willmott before 
the Royal Horticultural Society .last year. 
It is remarkable for its large inflorescences 
of rosy-purple flowers, which appear with 
great freedom. From all appearance it is 
of vigorous constitution. 

D. parviflora, distributed by M.Lemoine 
about 1891, is a fairly vigorous shrub, 
growing rather more than 4 feet high and 
bearing large, upright inflorescences of 
white flowers. Found in the mountains of 
N. China, etc., it commences to grow very 
early in this tountry, and is rarely 
seen at its best. It is said to have been 
first received at the St. Petersburg Botanic 
Garden, then to have been sent to the 
Arnold Arboretum, and from thence intro¬ 
duced to France. 

D. scabra. —This species, often confused 
with D. crenata, is a native of China and 
Japan. It is of rather slender growth and 
forms a small shrub about 3 feet high, with 
dense, upright heads of widely-expanded 
white flowers, produced towards the end of 
May. 

D. setchuenensis has appeared under the 
names of D. corymbiflora and D. corym- 
bosa. It is, however, a different plant 
from the Himalayan I), corymbosn. A 
native of N. China, it was first grown by 
M. M. L. de Vilmorin about twenty years 
ngo. The axillary inflorescences are large 
and the flowers white,but native specimens 
show some considerable difference both in 
the size of the individual blooms and 
inflorescences. 

D. Veitchi. —From what can be seen of 
this up to the present time it appears to be 
likely to form a free-growing and free- 
flowering bush, the blooms being purplish. 

D. Vilmorin.® may be described as one of 
the most remarknble of all the kinds. Of 
vigorous habit, it promises to grow quite 
as large as D. crenata, whilst its flowers 
are more striking, their size approaching 
more nearly that of those of some of the 
Mock Oranges. Seeds were sent to France 
to M. M. L. de Vilmorin in 1897 by the Abbd 
Farges from the mountains of Setchueu. 
During June it bears large, handsome 
Inflorescences of white flowers. Dried 
specimens show that the inflorescences 
may contain as many as fifty flowers each. 
The larger plant in the illustration is of 
this species. 

D. Wilsont.— This flowered for the first 
time in June, 1905. It grows into a shrub 
4 feet high and bears large axillary and 
sometimes terminal clusters of white 
flowers. Of the hybrids, the following are 
very showy :— 

D. Lemoinei, a hybrid between D. 
gracilis and D. parviflora. Raised in 1891, 
it was distributed four years later. It 
more closely resembles D. gracilis than D. 
parviflora, and is remarkable for its large 
clusters of blooms and free-flowering. It 
is a good shrub for forcing. Improvements 
on it are Boule de Neige and Avalanche, 
whilst compacta is of dwarf habit. D. 
Lemoinei, crossed with D. discolor pur- 
purascens, has given, amongst others, 
Apple Blossom and Rosebnll. The former 
has waved petals of a blush or pinkish 
shade ; the flowers of the latter are also 
pink. 

D. mtriantha was raised by crossing D. 
setchuenensis and D. parviflora. Of 
slender growth, It produces large clusters 
of white flowers, each bloom being nearly 
J inch across. 

P. KAi.Mi.vn.oRA claims D. discolor, var. 

Digitized by (jOL 


purpuraseens, and D. parviflora for its 
parents. Raised by M. Lemoinc, it was 
introduced to general cultivation by him 
about 1900. It forms an erect bush about 
4 feet high, and bears large clusters of 
flattened flowers, each one of which is 
about 1 inch across. The outside of the 
petals is bright rose, the Inside paler. 

D. floribunda and D. grandiflora arc 
other free-flowering kinds which claim D. 
discolor and D. gracilis ns their parents. 
The former bears white flowers and the 
latter has white blossoms tinged with rose. 

D. campanulata. —The smaller of the two 
shrubs in the illustration shows how free- 
flowering this hybrid between D. gracilis 
and D. discolor purpuraseens is. Of 
fairly upright, though slender growth, it 
bears large numbers of inflorescences of 
white flowers all along the branches. It 
has been in cultivation since 1899. I). 

carmines, D. eximia, and D. multiflora 
claim the same parentage as the last 
named. In the case of the first two the 
flowers are white tinged with rose or rosy- , 
purple, and in the last instance they are l 
white. All are very free and useful either \ 
for outdoors or for forcing. D. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


HOW TO COOK MAIZE-MEAL. 
Although during recent years we have 
learned to appreciate many food stuffs 
hitherto practically unknown, it is a 
curious fact that the value of Maize or 
Indian corn-meal as an article of diet is 
still barely recognised by the nverage Eng¬ 
lish housewife. Indeed, it is only repre¬ 
sented at our tables either as cornflour 
mould or hominy pudding. Yet in America 
it is a staple article of food, appearing on 
the menu, in various guises, two or three 
times a day. The ways of preparing Maize 
are almost without number, and as it is 
one of the cheapest of cereals, as W'ell as 
extremely wholesome and delicious, it is 
really worth while to give it a trial, par¬ 
ticularly as it is rich in oils and heat-giving 
properties, which make it a valuable food 
in the cold weather. 

Corn cakes. —Take S oz. of meal and add 
to it two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar 
and one teaspoonful each of salt and car¬ 
bonate of soda ; work in one egg and 8 oz. 
of golden syrup. Make the whole into a 
stiff paste with milk, put into a greased 
flat tin, and bnke in a quick oven. 

Porridge or “ mush.” —Half fill a sauce- 
pan with water and let it boil, then throw 
In some meal and stir till it thickens to the 
consistency required. Boil from five to ten 
minutes, stir in a piece of butter, and serve 
the porridge. It is also eaten with milk, 
jam, or treacle. 

Corn pudding. —Boil one pint of milk 
with two dessertspoonfuls of sugar and the 
rind of half a Lemon. Then take out the 
flavouring, and by degrees stir in four 
tablespoonfuls of Indian cornflour. Stir 
the mixture constantly for over ten 
minutes, then turn it out. When cold work 
in three eggs, well beaten, and pour the 
batter into small cups, filling them about 
two-thirds. When the mixture has risen 
sufficiently bake in a moderate oven for 
about thirty minutes. 

Corn dread or “pone.” —This is eaten 
hot and is, therefore, made fresh once or 
twice a day. Take two breakfast cupfuls 
of white Maize-meal, mix with it two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt and a heaped-up table¬ 
spoonful of white sugar. Melt the same 
quantity of butter, and work it into the 
meal with two cupfuls and n-half of milk 
and three eggs, beating the whites and 
yolks separately. Then put in one tea¬ 
spoonful of carbonate of soda, dissolved in 
a little hot water. Mix 2 oz. of cream of 
tartar with a breakfast cupful of ordinary 
flour and add it to the mixture. Turn into 
a buttered tin and bake three-quarters of 
an hour or longer. Serve hot, cutting like 
cake. 

Cornflour cake. —Beat 6 oz. of butter to 
a cream ; work in the same weight each of 


sifted white sugar and cornflour and three 
eggs, well-beaten. Beat the mixture for 
about twenty minutes, then put into a 
buttered tin and bake haif-an-hour in a 
moderate oven .—Daily Chronicle. 


NOTES AND DEPLIES. 

Creen Celery as salads.— I see in one 

of the papers that deal with cookery a 
recipe for making Celery salad from the 
green leaf, which is decidedly a dangerous 
thing to do. The wild Celery is a 
poisonous plant in the leaf, as, indeed, 
many of its family arc, and it is only by 
blanching that we make it edible. The 
green leaves may be safely used in soups, 
but to make a salad of them is quite unne¬ 
cessary.—W. 

Cold comfort _ The 1'ull Mall Gazelle, 

which is taking up cookery, advises people 
to make a salad of cold cooked vegetables ; 
a most unwise proceeding at this time of 
the year, when there arc so few veget¬ 
ables and nothing worth making into a 
•salad. The right time for the salad of 
vegetables is the summer and autumn, 
■when there are young Reas, tender Kidney 
Beams, and various green vegetables to be 
had. At that season the French salade de 
legumes Is one of the most wholesome foods 
one can have. 

Canadian Russets.—I referred a short 
time ago to the good quality of the Cana¬ 
dian Russets, but one’s notes as to foreign 
fruits may be very misleading, because the 
supplies are drawn from such a wide area 
that the same varieties differ most materi¬ 
ally iu character according to locality. I 
lind that some varieties of the Russet 
family from abroad are not very good, 
though they may get better when kept a 
month or two longer. Differences of 
opinion on fruit generally arise from such 
reasons as this aud from the fact that 
one party lias had the fruit at its best, 
while the other has had it either over¬ 
ripe or under-ripe or ill-grown. I am very 
much obliged to your several corre- 
siiondents who have been good enough to 
supplement my notes. I am keenly inter¬ 
ested in fruit, and wish your whole paper 
were devoted to it, but that would be too 
monotonous perhaps.—W. J. Farmer. 

Apple Reinette du Canada _This, one of 

the Apples that, like the Blenheim, finds 
its own sugar, is one of the best. It is in 
good use now. The old and well-rooted 
notion that every sour or poor Apple 
should be classed as a cooking Apple will 
not do for the days that are coming. Half 
of the sour Apples should be thrown away. 
The division of Apples into two or more 
classes is a false one. The best eating 
Apples are the best for the cook whose 
hand is not deep iu the sugar-jar. For 
years I have cooked the best eating Apples 
—Ribston, Blenheim, aud Newtown—ami 
always with a good result. An Apple that 
requires manufactured sugar to make it 
eatable is not a good cooking Apple. But 
people love hair-splitting and doubtful 
classification too well to give such ideas 
up.—IV., Sussex. 

Apple Strawberry Pippin.— I am in¬ 
clined to thiuk that the Apple under this 
name, referred to by " Eniale” as grow¬ 
ing for the past twenty-five years in Wex¬ 
ford. is not the same as the Strawberry 
Pippin from the Antipodes, because of the 
fac-t that (he one growing in Wexford 
becomes mealy after being picked awhile, 
like so many early Apples, aud Apples 
grown for transit over sea would scarcely 
be of this type, as they would deteriorate 
rapidly. The foreign Strawberry Pippin 
Is fairly firm in flesh, and I believe the 
flesh is coloured slightly, but I am not 
sure; outwardly it somewhat resembles 
a dark Strawberry in tone, and its flavour 
also is inclined to that of the Strawberry. 
It. is a really nice Apple in every respect, 
and is sold in May or June, I think. Can 
any reader give us fuller information on 
this fruit, ns to Its origin, etc.? Perhaps 
a Tasmanian reader can oblige.—W. J. 
Farmer. iral ii _ n 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 


SUB TROPICAL PLANTS AT TORQUAY. 
Thebe are spots in England, where, during 
most summers, sub tropical plants may be 
seen flourishing in the open, the popular 
seaside town which furnishes the scene of 
the accompanying illustration being one of 
them. Many years ago it occurred to cer¬ 
tain residents in Torquay, a view in the 
terrace garden of which we give to-day, 
that their equable climate and the spacious 
gardens, in which for the most part their 
villas were ensconced, were alike favour¬ 
able to the growth of sub tropical vegeta¬ 
tion. The experiment was tried and proved 
a success. Now, with their Palms, 
Dracaenas, and Phormiums, many gardens 
present a Riviera-like aspect, and there are 
few without some specimen that attests the 
geniality of the west country atmosphere. 


VIOLETS FAILING. 

(Reply to “C. -VI T.”) 

The plant sent is certainly puny, lack¬ 
ing the robustness necessary for the pro¬ 
duction of good flowers. Instead of your 
plant having one good stout crown, it is 
composed of many weak side growths, 
hence the poor foliage and flowers. To get 
good plants by September for placing under 
glass it is necessary to secure nice young 
plants for setting out in the open garden 
about the middle of April. These are 
obtained either by inserting cuttings at 
lifting time in ordinary cutting boxes and 
standing in a cold-frame kept fairly close 
and moist, with the necessary shade until 
rooted, or pulling the old plants that have 
done duty in the pits to pieces in April, as 
just stated, discarding the weaker 
growths, likewise any central growths, and 
reserving as many roots as jiossible to each 
young plantlet. Perhaps your stock is ex¬ 


drought at any time during summer. Go 
over the plants once a fortnight, cutting off 
all runners, and keep the soil frequently 
stirred with the flat hoe. Should red- 
spider gain a footing, syringe, two or three 
times in succession, underneath the foliage 
in the evening with soap-suds from the 
laundry. We are no advocates for fire- 
heat, as this usually generates red-spider. 
If it is used it should only be turned on 
during very severe frost, relying more on a 
double thickness of mats or tanned canvas. 
Afford abundance of air on every favour¬ 
able occasion, pulling hack the lights 
during mild weather, as the Violet resents 
any coddling. 

AURICULAS. 

Revlyino to “ F. H. W.” (page OS), Acme 
is certainly the best white-edged Auricula 
in commerce at the present time. The 
varieties Sapphire and Sappho are en¬ 
tirely superseded, and are scarcely ever 



View in the terrace gardens at Torquay. 


Dracaena (Cordyline) indivisa and australis 
grow to a large size, as may be seen from 
the illustration, and flower well. Chanuc- 
rops Fortunei and excelsa attain goodly 
proportions. The New- Zealand Flaxes, 
both the type and the variegated variety, 
are thoroughly at home, and throw up can¬ 
delabrum-like flower-spikes year after 
year. Aralia (Fatsia) japonica becomes 
almost a tree in a surprisingly short space 
of time, while during most summers an 
Agave americana can he found in bloom in 
the neighbourhood. 

Musas, EJaturas (Brugmansias) and 
Hedyehiums luxuriate in the warm autumn 
weather, and have been known to pass 
through the -winter alive. Such a course in 
the case of these subjects should not, how¬ 
ever, be attempted ex-cept by way of experi¬ 
ment as even if they survive they are so 
late ’in starting into growth that they 
rarely have time to become ornamental 
before the advent of the next cold weather. 

Google 


hausted, and we would advise you to 
replenish from nnother source. During 
summer, Violets thrive better when planted 
in partial shade, an east or west border 
being a capital position, while in the 
warmer counties they are frequently given 
a northern aspect, as when in the full suu 
most of the day the plants quickly fall a 
prey to red-spider, owing to the ground 
getting so hot and parched, unless 
frequently watered and syringed, and oven 
then it is a difficult job to keep them clean. 
Get your ground deeply dug at once, giving 
it a good dressing of half-decayed manure 
and leaf-soil, and, previous to forking it 
back in March or early April, apply a 
moderate sprinkling of fresh chimney soot, 
of which there is no better stimulant for 
the Violet. The double varieties can be set 
out 10 inches or 12 inches asunder each 
way, allowing another 6 inches for the 
strong-growing singles. Water in each 
plant and see that they do not suffer from 


met. with at the present time. Harrison 
Weir, Gerald, and Ruby are the best in 
the red section, the first-named being the 
best .and brightest. Mrs. Potls and 
Favourite are the best pair in the purple 
section, Mikado being the best dark self. 
George Lightbody, raised over fifty years 
ago, Richard Deadly, and Lancashire 
Hero form the best trio of grey edges. 
Henry Wilson is certainly equal, if not 
superior, to Shirley Hibberd ; still, if you 
get Mrs. Henwood with the previous two. 
you have three very fine flowers, lie 
J autumn bloom—yes, everyone has bad the 
! same, owing to the mildness of the season. 

E. Danes. 

- In reply to “ F. H. W.," most Auri¬ 
cula lovers would say that all plants that 
have won renown on the show stands of 
the past are worth buying and growing. 
As regards Smiling Beauty, I would re¬ 
commend “ F. H. W.” to get it at once, 
but to see that he ^eits it from the best 
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source. It is one of the old school of ex¬ 
hibition flowers, nnd has to be well grown 
to get it right. It Is not so reliable as 
Acme, nor so ready with offsets, but at 
times comes of real exhibition standard, 
which means it would be a beautiful addi¬ 
tion to any grower's Auricula-house. It 
also makes a good pollen parent for 
hybridising. Sapphire was a violet-blue 
self, exhibited fairly often between 1895 
and 1901. when it was seen for the last 
time at the London Show. It has been 
superseded by Favourite (same raiser), 
while Mrs. Potts tlturlow) Is also better 
than Sapphire for ordinary culture. 
Sappho, I regret to say, I know nothing 
about, but I think I aui right in saying 
it has not been exhibited during the last 
twenty years. Shirley Hibberd is a 
better green-edged variety than Henry 
Wilson, though both are excellent, nnd 
make capital growth. Touching the ques¬ 
tion of autumn bloom, the alpines were, 
perhaps, particularly addicted to this last 
year, but I did not notice the same 
amongst the show section. Of course, 
stray blooms will always appear in 
autumn; but, as I fiml the plants are 
better to put all their strength into root 
and leaf-growth at that time of year, it 
is wise to pinch off the stem by the head 
as soon as long enough, and dust the 
wound with dry lime or powdered char¬ 
coal. In any case, autumn trusses of the 
edged flowers npver come good except in 
their proper season. ,T. L. Gibson. 

Silverwood, Belmont, Surrey, 


THE WINTER GARDEN. 

[To tlic Editor of Gardening Illustrated] 

Sir,— There is a terrace in my garden, 
running north and south, ami at tile 
northern end of it we pass through gates of 
wrought ironwork and down a few stone 
steps into a walled enclosure about 25 feet 
square. This is the winter garden. A 
border 3 feet wide runs round three sides 
of the garden under the grey stone walls, 
and on the fourth side it is divided from 
tlie terrace by wrought iron railings and 
the gale through which we entered. The 
border under the railings is only 1 foot 
wide, nnd is planted along its entire length 
witli Winter Heliotrope, whose sweet scent 
excuses the rather ugly flowers. A white- 
domed summer-house, like n little temple, 
with a wooden seat, occupies the middle of 
the wall facing south, and in the centre of 
the garden plot stands a Cornus-tree In full 
flower, surrounded by a large circular bed. 
'Tlie path is gravelled. 

It is a sunny morning at tlie end of 
January, and the little garden is quite hot 
and full of flowers, for it is stocked only 
with plants that bloom in the winter 
months. In the borders are big clumps of 
Christmas Roses, patches of Yellow 
Aconites, Snowdrops, and Snowflakes, 
Crocuses and Polyanthus, Squills nnd 
Hepatlcas, a 11 in flower or in bud. Great, 
spreading plants of Iris st.vlosa grow right 
up against the wall with the south aspect, 
and are throwing up numbers of delicate 
mauve flowers through a tangle of leaves. 
An early-flowering Rhododendron fills a 
sunny corner, and two sturdy plants of 
Daphne Mezereon stand one on either side 
of tlie summer-house. But the pride of the 
garden is tlie round bed in tlie centre, 
which is full of Lenten Roses (Hellebores), 
ranging in colour from a dull dark red, 
througli pink and white, to the palest 
green. Chimonanthus fragrans climbs up 
the walls, and the berries of tlie Cotoneaster 
make a good show of colour against the 
grey stone. Pyrus japonica is just 
beginning to show a few red flowers and 
buds, and yellow Jasmine covers the whole 
length of the iron railings on the south 
side. 

This garden exists in my imagination 
only. Perhaps some more fortunate person 
with a little spare ground at his disposal 
may be able to make it a reality. Will 
some of your readers suggest more winter 
flowering plants to stock it with? 

“ Christmas Rose." 

Digitized by GOOglC 


TOO-MUCH-ALIKE SWEET PEAS. 
The following varieties have been bracketed 
as too-mnek-alike. “Not more than one of 
tlie bracketed varieties shall be shown on 
tlie same competitive stand at any exhibi¬ 
tion of the National Sweet Pea Society." 
The names are placed in alphabetical 
order: — 


Blue. 

. Anglian Blue 
I Flora Norton Spencer 
Kathleen McGowan 
| Shawondaeee 
\ Zuiiliyr 

Blush. 

/Bobby K. 

| Count cm of Northbrook 
I Florence Morse Spencer 
j Lady Evelyn Fyre 
I Mrs. HardcnstleSykes 
V Princess Victoria 

{ Blush Spencer 
Lady Althorpe 
Mrs. T. G Baker 
Paradise Regained 
Saiikey Spencer 


n rmtnt. 

E J. CaBtle 
ieorge Herbert 
•hn Ingmnn 
Mrs. \V. King 
Paradise Carmine 
Spencer Carmine 
Cream, Buff, and Ivory. 
(Qrandijlora J 


fa 


• most-erp 

1 Mrs. Chi 
Mrs. E. ' 
\K. F. Ft 


{ Harold 
James Griere 
Mrs. Collier 
Mrs. A. Malcolm 
Yellow Hammer 

f Waved / 

/'Clara Curtis 
Gjant Cream Waved 
Mrs. Miller 
Paradise Cream 
Primrose Paradise 

I Primrose Spencer 
Primr.ise Waved 
Princess Juliana 
..Waved Cream (Malcolm's) 

{ Paradise Beauty 
Paradise Ivory 
Queenie 
Sea Foam 
Lady Knox 

Cream-Pink. 

A. II. Bantock 
Karl of Plymouth 
Holdfast Belle 
Juliet 
Mrs. Alec. Ware 
Mrs. Henry Bell 
Mrs. Hugh Du ksou 
Mis. Routzahn 
Mrs. S. S Champion 
Gotten (Sutton's) 

Queen Mary 
Romani Rauni 
Seashell 

(W. T. Hulchins 

C'ream Pit.k (drejv. 
r Anglian Pink 
j Doris Usher 
I Lancashire 
! Minnie Furnell 

( Miriam Beaver 
Mrs. Gibbs Box 
Mrs R Hal la ui 
Syeira Lee 
(Constance Oliver 
\Nell Gwynne 

Crimson. 

Dodwell K. Browne 
O. C. Waud 
King Alfonso 
King Kdwartl Spencer 
Maud Holmes 
Northumbrian Crimson 
Paradise Crimson 
Rosie Gilbert 
Sunproof Crimson 
Sunproof King Alfonro 
The King 
The Squire 

La vender. 

\sta Ohn 
Frank Unwin 
Maori Belle 
Masterpiece 

'’’has. Foster 
Noakes 
Felton 
/■ Florence Nightingale 
I Freda Unwin 
| Gladys Cole 

"i Lavender George Herbert 
I Lavender Paradise 
C lift vender Silencer 
Lilac or Pale Mauve. 

( Bertha Mas«ey 
- Mrs. K. H. Carrad 
l Winsome 

Maroon. 

Anna T.umley 
/"Black K"ight Spencer 
Douglas Unwin 
Dusky Monarch 
Maroon Paradne 
May Gerhold 
Nubian 

Othello Spencer 
Prince of Asturias 
Silas Cole 
Tom Bolton 


Magenta. 

(Menie Christie 
\ Mrs. Charles Mander 

Maurr. 
/'Amethyst 
Empress 
Helio-Paradise 
Ida Townsend 
Mrs. Waller Wright 

Fpencer 

Queen of Norway 
Tennant Spencer 
lThe Marquis 

Orange-Pink. 
glian Orange 
Helen Grnsvenor 
Helen Icwin 
Maggie Stark 
i J, Brown 

O ra ii ye- Sea rlet. 

( Dazzler 
Earl of Chester 
Edna Unwin 
Gordon Ankentell 
l Prince of Orange 
I Ruby (Aldcrsey) 

( St. George 
VThos. Stevenson 

Picotee Edged. 

(Cream Ground./ 
f Evelyn Hemus 
\ Mrs. C. W. Bread more 

Picotee Edged. 

( White Groundj 


I Ani 

Hel 

HmI 

M 

Im 


/ Di 


Dainiy Spencer 
Disiinction 
•I J. Deal 
FUie Herbert 
Picotee 
Winifred Deal 


i Eric Harvey 

I Marchioness of Tweeddale 
] Martha Washington 




aradise Apple Blossom 
Pink. 

Countess Spencer 

Enchantress 

Hercules 

Overcouier 

Paradise 

Pink Pearl 

Thora 


r Marjorie Lin zee 
{ Minnie Toogoutl 
lOiive Bolton 

Salmon. 

I Barbara 
I Charlie Irving 
J Earl Spencer 
| Melba 
I Nancy Perkin 
^Stirling Stent 
( Flossie Jeffrey 
-[ Iris 
t Isabel 

Scarlet. 

( George Stark 
Premier 

Queen Alexandra Spencer ! 
Red Star 
Scarlet Emperor 
Scarlet Empress 
Scailer. Monaich 
Vermilion Brilliant 

Striped and Flaked. 
(Chocolate. / 
f President 
-{ Senator Spencer 
lW. R. Beaver 

Striped and Flaked. 

(Red and Bose. / 
f America Spencer 
I Li zone Lmnley 
' Mrs. Wilcox 
j Paradise Red Fluke 
| Uncle Sam 
n Yankee 
/ Magnificent 
\ Mrs. W. J. Unwin 
/Ethel Roosevelt 
- Gipsy Queen 
l Mrs. Tigwell 

Rose. 

/-Albert. Gilbert 
I Lady Farreii 
- Marie Corelli 
I Marjorie Willis 
5 Rosatielle 

White. 

f Etta Dyke 
Freda 

Moneymaker 
Nora Unwin 
Paradise While 
Purity 
Snowflake 
White Spencer 
White Waved 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Staking Sweet Peas.— My difficulty is as 
regards staking Sweet Peas. I have found that, 
owing to the great height these plants attain, 
the question of staking is a very difficult one 
to the unaided amateur gardener. I do not 
want to grow bloom for exhibition, but I want 
good-sized flowers, with long stalks, for cutting. 
Can this desirable end be attained without 
allowing the plants to grow more than, say, 
5 feet or 6 feet high? If so. how? It seems to 
me that to get good flowers, manure is neces¬ 
sary, and manure means tall, unmanageable 
rows of plants. My soil is ratner a light one, 
but the Peas do well, as a rule—SHORT STAKE. 

[Under ordinary cultivation—i.e., in not 
preparing a site specially for them—or, in 
other words, if a plot of well-tilled ground 
is merely manured and dug in the usual 
way, Sweet Peas grow to about the height 
you name, and produce excellent flowers 
on long stalks, provided the seed is thinly 
sown, with a view to ensure ample space 
for the future development of each plant. 
If the seed is sown at Jill thickly the plants 
become drawn nnd spindly, and run up to 
a great height. Grown on the opposite 
lines, the plants, which are vigorous from 
the start, grow more naturally, they 
branch out freely, and are, as a result, 
much dwarfer. They also yield far finer 
flowers, and continue in bloom for a much 
longer jieriod than when the space neces¬ 
sary for the development of one plant is 
occupied perhaps by a dozen. Of course, 
we take it for granted that the usual ex¬ 
iled! cuts for prolonging the blooming of the 
plants by the timely removal of spent 
flowers before seed-pods have time to form, 
and affording the roots an abundance of 
water in dry weather, together with the 
placing of a mulch on either side of the 
rows to conserve moisture, are routine 
matters with which you are perfectly 
acquainted. With the observance of these 
and the previously-named cultural pre¬ 
cautions, there is no reason why you should 
not succeed In obtaining flowers of the 
desired good quality from plants requiring 
stakes of the usual height.] 

Aubrietias in the flower garden.— Men¬ 
tion in a recent number of Aubrietias nnd 
the various forms of planting where they 
are seen to the best advantage, recalls the 
fact that they make admirable carpet 
plants for tilings of taller growth if the 
planting Is tastefully done, and not in a 
stiff, formal manner. Many new sorts have 
been introduced within the last few years, 
so many in fact as to be somewhat con¬ 
fusing. nnd there is hardly the distinctive 
ness to warrant different names. In 
addition to the white there are shades of 
crimson, purple, lilac, and pink, ns may he 
required. I think a nice strain of Polyan¬ 
thus the best companion for them. This 
seems a more natural association than 
bulbous plants, except, tlie smaller flower¬ 
ing kinds, and these are not seen to 
advantage in large beds. The Polyanthus 
should be planted in irregular clumps, 
taking care the strain is a good one, the 
flower-stalks sturdy, throwing tlie blooms 
well above the foliage, nnd the flowers of 
large size, with clear, well-defined colours. 
With such good things available as the 
result of careful selection and seed saving, 
any of indifferent quality should not be 
tolerated. Tlie ground for the Aubrietias 
may be slightly raised. I do not mean 
plastered mud slopes, such as it was the 
fashion at one time to make for succulents, 
but raised slightly and irregularly above 
the level in which the Polyanthuses are 
planted, it has a tendency to break the 
otherwise very flat carpet. If anything 
extra special in the way of seedling Poly¬ 
anthuses is available an occasional plant 
may be dotted among the Aubrietias. It 
may be added in connection with the 
clumps of the Polyanthus that individual 
plants should not be huddled together, 
but stand out clear, and that the most 
attractive beds are those in which seed¬ 
lings alone are used alike in clumps and as 
Isolated plants.—E. 13. S., Hardwick. 

Climbing annuals (Mist Cooke ).—Among the 
annuals suitable for your purpose, you will 
find the Canary Creeper, Tropaeolums in 
variety, Mina lobata. Lophospermum 6candens. 
Maurandya Barclayana. and Eccremocarpus 
ecaber answer your purpose. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


FUCHSIA PROCUMBENS. 

It Is strange that this exceedingly pretty 
and interesting trailing species is not more 
often used for hanging baskets, for which 
it is well adapted, seeing that it is so easily 
grown and is effective nearly the whole 
year through. 

It thrives under the same treatment as 
the common Fuchsia, and must not be 
given much heat. It is easily raised from 
seed, which may be procured through any 
good seedsman, and cuttings made from 
the young growths in spring strike readily, 
l’inch out the points of seedlings or 
cuttings two or three times to induce them 
to break freely from the base. Three or 


which I took in the last week of January. 
The berries will remain on the plant for 
several weeks longer. H. C. Wood. 

The Gardens, New Place, Lingficld, Surrey. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Heating frames.—I have twelve French 
frames, about 12 feet by 4 feet 6 inches, and I 
am thinking of putting in hot-water pipes, in¬ 
stead of using manure. I can fix them in any 
position, but think the best way would be to 
put them end to end. with a foot space between, 
and take one 4-inch flow, and a smaller return- 
say. 11 inch. Should the pipes be under the 
soil or exposed? Any suggestions as to best 
method will be much appreciated.—WARWICK. 

[We think the most economical and 
efficient method of heating the frames 
would be to place them end to end, or as 
close together as possible, and to run a 
2-inch flow and return pipe round them just 



Fuchsia procumbens in fruit in the gardens of Mr. E. IV. Oliver, 
New Place, Lingfield. From a photograph by Mr. H. C. Wood. 


more plants may be used in a basket or 
fi-lneh or 7-inch pot. which should be sus- 
lended in a light, niry position before the 
plants have made much progress. There 
they soon form charming specimens with 
long, graceful growths, and small but very 
interesting flowers, which are erect, with a 
yellowish tube and reflexed upi>er iiortion, 
and anthers of blue followed by large, oval 
berries of a crimson - magenta colour 
covered with a delicate bloom. The berries 
remain on the plants for many months and 
are very attractive during the winter. 
They are verv large for such a slender 
plant, many of them measuring J inch in 
diameter, ‘introduced from New Zealand 
in 1874, it is said to be hardy, but I have 
not tried it outside, and ns mice are very 
fond of eating the fruit I fear the greatest 
attraction of the plant would be soon lost. 



above the surface of the bed. Allowing a 
foot of space between the frames as you 
suggest would lead to a loss of heat, as the 
hot-waterpipeswould then be exposed. We 
are, of course, not in possession of infor¬ 
mation as to what the heated frames are 
required for, but hot-water pipes of the 
diameter mentioned will furnish sufficient 
heat for all ordinary purposes, while a flow 
and return of this size would give much 
better results than a 4-inch flow and 14 - inch 
return. The pipes will need to be laid on 
brick supports laid on a Arm base. The 
best kind of pipes to employ would be those 
having patent expansion joints. These 
joints are not only convenient, and 
facilitate repairs in case of a breakdown, 
bot in the event of your finding the frames 
not answering the purpose you intend heat¬ 
ing them for, the pipes can easily be taken 
apart and fixed elsewhere. The frames, we 
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may add, should first be fixed on a firm 
base and made perfectly level throughout, 
otherwise the heating cannot be effectively 
carried out.] 

A white Fuchsia.— Would you please tell me, 
through your pages, if there is a -white-flowered 
Fuchsia? If so. could you give me the name of 
same?—F dchsia. 

[The name of the white-flowered Fuchsia 
is Countess of Aberdeen. Grown in a 
shaded greenhouse the flowers are quite 
white, but when exposed to sun and air, 
though the corolla remains white, the 
sepals and petals usually assume a pinkish 
tinge.] 

Hardy shrubs in the greenhouse _In a 

greenhouse where there is no artificial 
heat one is for winter decoration com¬ 
pelled to fall back upon the different sub¬ 
jects that flower naturally out-of-doors at 
that season. There are a few shrubs ad¬ 
mirably adapted for the purpose. Among 
those that might be named are the winter 
Jasmine (Jasminum nudiflorum), of which 
I recently saw some very pretty examples 
in a greenhouse of this sort. The plants 
were in 6-inch pots, and after flowering 
they had been cut back and plunged out- 
of-doors. Each one was secured to a good 
firm, central stake, to which the main 
shoots were lightly looped. The result 
was fairly bushy plants about a yard in 
height and a mass of bloom. The newer 
Jasminum primullnum will also flower well 
in this way, but it is later than the pre¬ 
ceding. The Laurustinus is another hardy 
shrub that will flower beautifully In the 
greenhouse during winter, while the two 
hardy Heaths that bloom naturally at this 
period—namely, Erica carnea and Erica 
mediterranea hybrida — are equally de¬ 
sirable. The purple-flowered Rhododen¬ 
dron dahurieum and R. Nobleanuin are 
also suitable.—T. 

Moschosma riparium.— This is one of the 

many composites that we have received 
from Africa within recent years, of which, 
perhaps, the best is Coleus tliyrsoideus 
fthe Blue Coleus). Out of bloom this 
Moschosma might well be taken for a 
Coleus. The flowers, which are borne so 
freely in large, brnneing,terminal panicles, 
that the whole of the upper part of a speci¬ 
men is a mass of feathery blossoms, are 
small and in colour almost white. The 
anthers are purple. The foliage, if 
handled, has the Dead Nettle smell so pro¬ 
nounced as to be decidedly unpleasant. 
This Moschosma is best struck annually 
from cuttings. To obtain cuttings the 
plants should, after flowering, be partially 
cut back and kept warmer than before. 
This will lead to the production of new 
shoots, which, when about three inches 
long, may be taken off as cuttings. They 
strike readily, and their after treatment 
should be on much tile same lines as is 
given to Salvia spleudens.—W. T., Surra/. 

Solomon's Seal as a pot plant. —It 
seems curious that those who force plants 
in large quantities for winter and spring 
decoration should overlook the claims of 
Solomon’s Seal. I do not know of any 
plant, with the exception of Dieiytra spee- 
tabilis, which is more easily forced, or 
which Is more graceful during the dull 
winter months. There are in many 
gardens large clumps of this fine plant, 
and if their owners would pot up some 
crowns during October they would reap 
their reward from the New Tear onward, 
according to the heat at their disposal, 
Even if potted up now. a display may be 
had early in March, when it is especially 
useful. When forced, the stems are not 
so stout as those seen out-of-doors, and 
the foliage is of a paler shade of green.— 
K. B. T. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXIV. 
o/ Gardening iLLi'aTBAl bo is now ready (once 3d., post 
tree 3Jd ). The Binding Cose for the same volume is also 
available (prtoe 1 e . 6d.. by poet lx 9d.J. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any neicsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Fumival Street, London, E.C. 
If ordered together, the price qf the Index and Binding 
Case is 2 s., post free. 
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FRUIT. 


LATE CURRANTS AND GOOSE¬ 
BERRIES. 

Where fruits of Red nnd White Currants 
and Gooseberries are in demand for as long 
a iieriod as they can be had, provision for 
the production of the latest supplies 
should be made, wherever possible, by 
growing the trees against a wall or fence 
having a north-east, north-west, or due 
north aspect, preferably the last, as the 
fruit will then keep so much longer. 
The trees for the purpose should be 
trained as upright cordons, and when 
grown on this principle they will, when 
established, yield great quantities of fruit, 
the greater portion of which will remain 
perfectly fresh and clean to the last, and 
even that situated on the spurs near the 
ground can be prevented from becoming 
splashed with dirt if the alley is covered 
with straw litter. Further, if the trees are 
covered with i-inch mesh nets, and these 
are made secure at the top of the wall or 
fence, nnd on the path or alley by pegging 
them down, the fruit can easily be pre¬ 
served from bird attacks. Like Currants 
nnd Gooseberries grown in the open, these 
wall-trained trees need liberal treatment 
once they begin to bear freely, both in the 
shape of manurial mulchings and in 
supplying them with diluted liquid, both 
of which should be applied prior to ripen¬ 
ing of the crops, and not after the fruit 
begins to colour. If the roots are in need 
or moisture afterwards, as, for instance, 
in a season of drought, give plain water 
only. 

The border at the foot of the wall or 
fence, as the case may be, should be double 
dug for at least 2 feet in width—3 feet is 
better—throughout its entire length, nnd 
as the trees generally remain in the same 
position for a good few years it should be 
rendered as fertile as possible by incor- 
iwrnting a liberal quantity of well-rotted 
manure with both spits. 

The trees, consisting either of single, 
double, or treble-branched cordons, just, 
ns fancy may dictate, may be planted 
1 foot., 2 feet, and 3 feet apart respectively. 
Trees of this description can lx? had at a 
reasonable rate, and under good manage¬ 
ment will fill their allotted space in from 
two to three seasons. Of varieties, Fay’s 
Prolific nnd Raby Castle are two of the 
best among the Red Currants, while the 
cut-leaved Dutch and Versailles, or Trans¬ 
parent, are two excellent white kinds. 
Among Gooseberries, Warrington (red), 
Keen’s .Seedling (red), Bright Venus 
(white), Langley Gage (greenish-white), 
Langley Beauty (yellow), and Golden Gem 
(yellow), are six choice varieties. 

_A. W. 

FRUIT TREES ON DWARFING 
STOCKS. 

Considerable profitable discussion lias 
taken place in these pages on the subject 
of root-pruning, and as my sympathies— 
and experience—lie with the minority who 
hold it to be an unnecessary practice, it 
occurs to me that in many instances even 
the need for discussion might be obviated 
by a closer study of suitable stocks for 
fruit-trees. It is not, ns I well know, 
usual, or even advisable, to plant ail trees 
on dwarfing stocks, but, as a rule, the 
majority of Peaches and Plums, Pears and 
Apples, are grafted on foreign stocks. In 
the case of such trees planted in suitable, 
and not too rich, soil, growth is seldom 
excessive, and I have never had even the 
temptation to resort to a practice which I 
hold to be contrary not only to nature but 
to common sense. If I make an exception 
it is in the case of Nectarines planted out- 
of-doors, which always incline for a year 
or two after planting to overgrow them¬ 
selves, but. by careful manipulation of buds 
and branches this grossness soon dis¬ 
appears. Apples on Paradise and Pears on 
Quince ought not to need interference at 
(he roots. Apples on the Crab, or Pears on 
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the free stock, make naturally long, bare, 
and wandering roots, but if left alone and 
judiciously cropped and pruned they soon 
balance themselves, nnd that without any 
root prun'ug. There is one point about 
] trees on u,..irfing stocks concerning which 
j I can never quite satisfy myself—namely, 
are they always planted deeply enough? A 
! very experienced hardy fruit-grower of my 
: acquaintance always plants the trees so 
i that the graft-cut is covered, nnd this plan 
I have followed to some extent, but I must 
confess, without being able to say much 
either for or against his theory, the crops 
on trees so treated were much the same as 
upon those planted in the usual way, about 
3 inches deeper than the nursery mark. 
The whole subject of hardy fruit growing 
in these islands is of so much Importance 
that any ideas ui>on the subject are given 
j the most careful consideration by growers, 

\ but success must ever depend upon season, 
soil, climate, and position.— K. Bright. 

TREATMENT OF NUT-TREES. 

I HAVE a plantation of very old Filbert-trees 
Should I prune them by cutting out the older 
wood? When should I start to make a new 
plantation, and how should I set about it?— 
B, M. 

[Filberts may be planted either during 
(lie present month or in autumn. If you 
intend growing them on the Kentish system 
—i.e., bushes, each about 0 feet in height 
with oiien centres, or trained goblet 
fashion—tlie trees may stand 12 feet apart 
each way, but if they are to be allowed 
more latitude than is accorded them in the 
previously-named instance, 15 feet apart 
either way will lie none too nyich space to 
allow them. They thrive in almost any 
kind of soil, but are most productive when 
planted in a rather sandy, well-drained 
loam on a gentle slope facing the sun. If 
the selected site is low-lying it should bo 
drained, and further, if the staple is of a 
heavy nature, old mortar - rubbish or 
similar material should be incorporated to 
reader it less retentive of moisture. Tlie 
effect of a too moist and heavy soil is to 
promote an over-luxuriant growth, which 
is inimical to fertility. Unless tlie soil is 
really poor It will not need manuring prior 
' to planting taking place, as the bushes 
invariably make strong enough growth 
without it for tlie first few seasons. All 
annual dressing of manure is, however, 
needed once the bushes begin to bear, The 
Kentish growers use shoddy as a stimulant 
for Filberts with the best results. This 
may be applied in alternate years, ’The 
manure, whatever its nature may be, 
should be applied in the same manner as 
for fruit-trees—i.e., directly over tlie roots 
after tlie surface soil lias been removed, re¬ 
placing the soil afterwards. 

Bushes on clean stems 12 inches to 
IS inches in height can he purchased with 
the heads partly formed. It will take from 
two to three seasons before tlie requisite 
and conveniently situated number of 
growths is obtained with which to 
form the main branches. From ten to 
twelve of these is an ample number if tlie 
trees are restricted to a height of 0 feet or 
thereabouts, and the inner part kept quite 
open, so that sunlight and air may exercise 
their due influence both on growth nnd 
fruit. The first pruning should take place 
the winter following the planting, when 
three or four, or more, if such are present, 
of the strongest and suitably placed 
growths should be selected to form the 
bases of the future main branches. Cut 
these back to a third of their length, nnd in 
order that the branches may eventually 
acquire the necessary outward inclination 
of growth, these cut back shoots need some 
amount of training in their infancy, so to 
speak. This is best afforded either with 
the aid of short stakes, or iron hoops of I he 
required diameter fixed at a sufficient 
height from the ground, to either of which 
the growths can be tied and held in 
position. When the branches become set 
the supports are no longer required. As 
the fruit is produced on spur-like growths 
tlie aim of the grower should be to have tlie 


branches fully clothed with these from 
base to tip. To attain that end the 
branches must be trained up by degrees, or, 
in other words, the annual leading growths 
on the selected and cut-back shoots pre¬ 
viously mentioned, must be shortened suf¬ 
ficiently eacii year to ensure the buds 
breaking on the portions retained, which, 
with tlie exception of the leader, should be 
pruned back the following winter to form 
spurs. These spurs produce two or more 
growths, which should fruit the next year. 
If tlie branches push out too mauy growths 
tliiuuiug must be resorted to. Suppress all 
strong growths that may appear cither on 
] branches or stems, and keep under the 
sucker-like growths sent, up by the roots, 

I or which spring from the base of the stems 
I below ground. The branches, it may lie 
added, should stand as nearly equidistant 
as possible, so that a fairly even balance is 
maintained. As soon as they reach full 
bearing condition, pruning should not be 
performed until the female flowers ore dis¬ 
cernible, which is generally in February, 
and the pollen from the male catkins 1ms 
bad time to effect its purpose. 

Regarding the old trees, first cut out tlie 
dead wood, and follow this up by thiiming 
out and shortening back the branches if 
they are too thick nnd of undue height. 
Relieve them of all strong and vigorous 
young growths which may be present, and 
deal in a similar manner with suckers. 
Examine all twig-like growths on the 
branches, when those found carrying 
female blooms should be out back to a bud 
just above the flowers, and the others close 
to tlie base or to within a couple of buds. 
Be sure and leave the branches far enough 
apart lo give light and air free play, and 
if when finis-lied they do not appear very 
handsome objects, tills is tlie best way of 
inducing Filberts to produce profitable 
crops-]_ 


NOTES AND PEPLIES. 

Fruit notes from Herts. —Referring to 
“ W. Smith's” interesting note in tlie 
issue of January 11th. page 22, has he tried 
Scarlet Nonpareil? I have over fifty varie¬ 
ties of Apples, and, in my opinion, this, 
for flavour for a late dessert fruit, keeping 
excellently to January, is unsurpassed. 
Everyone here considers it equal to Cox’s 
Orange and a far better cropper. It bears 
here every season, and every alternate 
year very heavily. I have some old varie¬ 
ties seldom now hoard of—Ryiner (very 
I good), Brabant Bellefleur (a line Apple), 

I Stubbard (a yellow striped early Apple, 
excellent), also Head, Lord Ilarrv, Lamb 
Abbey l’earmain, Bess Bool, etc. The soil 
is loam on clay, south slope, sheltered. I 
have planted many young trees on Para¬ 
dise. Very heavy eropiiers are: Lord 
Suflield, Manx Codlin, Nelson Codlin, Kes- 
: wick Codlin, Colonel Vaughan, Northern 
[ Greening, New Hawthomden, Welling¬ 
ton, and Blenheim, also Ribston. When 
I came into ]iosse«sion, six years since, I 
found several old standards with fine 
stems, but very cankered and neglected. 
These I cut back nnd started afresh. In 
tlie third year they began bearing, and 
have now fine, clean heads. Ribston has 
done especially well under this treatment. 
'The Pearmains, as a class, are not a suc- 
: cess here, but James Grieve I highly re¬ 
commend. Young trees of Cox’s Orange 
give fine fruit, but not heavy crops; old 
trees are indifferent, Gloria Mundi, an 
old standard, after root-pruning, bears 
heavy crops yearly. King of Tomkin’s 
County is not a success yet, hut is now 
well set with fruit-buds.—II. Jones, New 
Barnet , Herts. 

Grafting-wax.—On page 19, January lltb, a 
correspondent asks for a recipe for gr’aftiug- 
wax. The best possible wax is made with 16 oz. 
resin, 8 oz. methylated spirit, and 1 oz. beef 
tallow, melted together in gentle heat. In an 
airtight tin, except when in use, it keeps in a 
liquid state, and can he used at. all times and 
in ail weathers, never setting through cold or 
melting through the sun. Used in grafting, it 
makes a thoroughly air aud watertight joint, 
and after a few days turns white and sets 
nlmost as hard ns stone. Once used, always 
used.—H. C. Wood 1 . 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOQ, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

ROCK CRESS 
(Aubbietia). 

No hardy spring-flowering plant has so 
many good attributes as the Aubrietia or 
Rock Cress, none, certainly, capable of 
giving so good an account of itself in 
town and country gardens. Almost 
unique in its hardiness, it is absolutely 
so In its flower beauty and profuseness of 
blossoming, in its amenability to all 
classes of garden soils, its simple cultural 
requirements, and its easy increase. De¬ 
spite all that might be said in its favour 
and the fact that during recent years the 
group hns been improved out of all know¬ 
ledge. there are but few instances where 
the plant is done justice to. There is no 
other plant so suitable as this for mantling 
the ground with a purple robe, of afford¬ 
ing such a wealth of colour beauty to 
sunny or slightly-shaded bank, or of creat¬ 


or good we are often trying the impos¬ 
sible, trying to make it do what it will 
not, meanwhile this nature-endowed sub¬ 
ject, generous in its flowering, and with¬ 
out the least fastidiousness, receives too 
little thought. 

In our plantings of these Rock Cresses 
we err, I think, in the choice of one site 
alone—viz., a sunny one—ignoring the 
fact that not a few of them continue 
longer in beauty when out of the reach of 
the fiercest sun. In like manner the more 
intense colour touches of some of them, 
the rich purple Dr. Mules, for example 
(see illustration) are seen with the setting, 
not the morning sun. Hence, by planting 
in two or more positions a longer season 
of flowering is secured, apart from the 
greater beauty that is revealed. I have 
said these plants are not. fastidious. This 
must not be interpreted into neglect by 
the cultivator, for, despite a natural 
freedom of growth and flowering, they de¬ 
light in good cultivation, and repay it in 
proportion. They are best of all, perhaps, 
in limestone-charged soils, and in these 



Aubrietia Dr. Mules in the rock garden. 


ing picture-like effects in rock or wall 
garden. It but remains for the Aubrietia 
lo be planted with a freer, if not a lavish, 
hand to get a glimpse of the good the 
plant is capable of giving. In other words, 
the attempts to display these valuable 
tilings are of too feeble a nature, a line 
here, a patch there, or a bit of rugged 
bordering somewhere else being quite an 
inadequate way of dealing with a subject 
whose flower-wealth might lie seen 
hundreds of yards away. There are so 
many ways in which much might be done 
to display these Rock Cresses more 
worthily that one hesitates to enumerate 
them, since it is difficult to misplace them. 
For example, a piece of rugged wall might 
he so wholly adorned that its effect would 
be unique, and if on a somewhat raised 
position might be seen nearly half a mile 
away. Such planting would, of necessity, 
become a permanent feature of any 
garden, nnd would stimulate many who 
saw it to do likewise. Foot-wide border¬ 
ing?, on the other hand, might easily be 
'■diverted into yard-wide verges. With 
many another plant not half so effdttivc 
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nnd in cool, moist, loamy or clay soil are 
capable of very brilliant effects. Where 
planted in the retaining wall a greater 
vigour is assumed if the roots can per¬ 
meate the soil behind, and arrangements 
should be made to this end. 

Where massed bauks or special borders 
exist liner results may be looked for 
following slight pruning with the sheep- 
shears after flowering, in conjunction with 
a mulching of rich soil. In this way the 
tufts are kept in perpetual youth, as it 
were, and rendered more compact than 
would otherwise be the case. Ily these 
and similar means thousands of young 
shoots that in large degree otherwise 
would remain latent are encouraged to 
develop. Such shoots, when an inch or 
more long, are Invaluable for propaga¬ 
tion, and stripped from the parent stem 
with a heel attached may be inserted 
without more ado. The old, wiry stems 
that have flowered are useless for pro¬ 
pagation. There are no difficulties in tlie 
way—a cold-frame, sandy soil, the right 
type of cutting, unspoiled in the making, 
and not too much overhead water in the 


first weeks. The right sort of cutting will 
root at almost any season, while the early 
summer-made cutting will root to almost 
cent, per cent, if inserted during July and 
August. 

The following are some good varieties : 
Fire King (rich crimson). Lavender 
(palest sky-blue or delicate mauve). 
Leielil lini (rose). Mmrheimi (soft rose), 
Mrs. E. M. Cross-field (a very fine early- 
flowering purple), Mrs. Lloyd Edwards 
(shaded purple), Prichard’s A 1 (violet). 
Souvenir de Win. Ingram (-Ase). These 
are of the modern set ehie'ir/” Of the 
older sorts, Dr. Mules (almost royal 
purple) is probably unequalled, wliile 
grarca and Henderson! are still worth 
growing. The Aubrietias may be raised 
easily from seeds, though (hey do not 
come true to their kind. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


Hutchlnsia alpfna _This is a useful, 

though not a showy, subject for the rock- 
garden. Growing from 3 inches to 0 inches 
high, and with very graceful, small, finely- 
divided, deep-green leaves, it bears a nuiir 
her of little heads of small white flowers, 
which are borne in succession from April 
onwards, nnd frequently until August ami 
September. It likes sunny crevices in 
sandy loam, but can be grown well on a 
level part of the rock garden. The 
Hutchinsia can lie raised from seeds or 
increased by division. In dry weather it. 
is apt to suffer, but a mulch of 1 inch 
or 2 inches of gravel or stone chips will 
save a good deal of trouble in the way of 
watering.—S. A. 

BOOKS. 

“THE GENUS IRIS. '' 

This book reminds one of the fine old 
books of a century ago, which were pub¬ 
lished by French, Austrian, nnd British 
botanists. The author has had the 
courage to attack what is, perhaps, the 
most interesting genus of plants which 
adorn our gardens, and the book shows 
painstaking and energetic study. It Is 
written more from the botanical than the 
garden point of view, but is none the worse 
for that from the standpoint of the 
student. Every reference is set out 
separately iu the most thorough and 
elaborate way, and consequently it makes 
a big volume. The plates are very clear— 
a little too bard iu the foliage, perhaps— 
but fairly satisfactory on the whole, and 
the letterpress is as it ought to be—printed 
on real paper, and not the glazed, tinshiny 
stuff which is so popular. But we regret 
to add Hint the plates are on this objec¬ 
tionable paper, which good printers say 
will not endure the test of time. The 
Cambridge University Press should surely 
be able to do something better. It is not 
necessary to use clayed paper for plates. 
We miss on the plates the handsomer and 
bolder types of Iris which we grow so much 
in gardens, such as pallida and its forms, 
and others, but it is difficult to picture 
tlie irridescence of colour and the wonder¬ 
ful beauty of these kinds. The drawing 
and the printing would be a serious matter, 
and no man we ever knew could draw the 
Iris as growing but Henry Moon, who is 
no more—to our loss! The author has 
wisely taken the trouble to grow the 
types he describes ; wo say wisely, because 
dealing with .such fragile things from 
herbarium specimens is not a satisfactory 
way. The cultivation is not neglected, ami 
there are useful hints here and there. If 
we might venture to suggest anything 
where so much is given us, it would Is? that 
the author, when he pursues his studies 
further in this enormous genus, should 
give us a simple 8vo volume of all the 
wild and garden forms, using no cuts at 
all, and no glazed paper, and printing in 
the old nnd true way. Painting the Lily 
is a small affair compared with gettiug 
the form and colour of many Irises. 
_ W. R . 

* "The Genu* Iris," by W. Rickataon Djkes. Cambridge 
University Press. 
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VEGETABLES. 


EARLY PEAS. 

All interested in the cultivation of veget¬ 
ables are greatly indebted to those who 
have laboured so assiduously in improving 
and raising new varieties of the garden 
Pea within the past ten or fifteen years. 
As an outcome of their well-directed 
efforts we have a large number of varie¬ 
ties of very superior merit to select from, 
and it is now possible to grow with suc¬ 
cess none but the wrinkled Marrows 
throughout the season. During the last 
few years I have given the wrinkled varie¬ 
ties an impartial trial for early sowing, 
and find that losses from vicissitudes of 
weather are no greater than is the case 
with, the hard, round sorts, while they are 
equally ns early. In some parts of the 
country the use of the round-seeded sorts 
still has to be adhered to for early work, 
but wherever the wrinkled kinds are 
found to answer there is not the slightest 
necessity to grow the former, for, while 
matters are on an equality in point of 
yield, the quality of the latter is so far 
superior that there can be no comparison 
between them. 

So far, the subject has been treated on 
generally, but the object in penning this 
note was to draw attention to the fact 
that it is time, where Peas for the table 
are required as early ns they can be had, 
to make preparations for sowing the first, 
lot. of seed. Except in favoured localities 
aud where there are warm, well-drained 
landers situated in front of mills or build¬ 
ings facing southwards, this first sowing 
is best made on strips of turf cut 3 inches 
thick, 9 inches wide, and 2 feet in length, 
or in shallow boxes of like dimensions, 
lint 1 inch deeper, or in 0-inch pots. I 
advocate the first-named method where 
turf can be had for the cutting, as, when 
the time arrives for so doing, the plants 
can be set out. turves aud all, without 
the roots suffering the least disturbance. 

I have also liad excellent, results from 
plants raised in boxes, but a great deal 
more care has to be exercised at planting¬ 
time to avoid breaking off the mass of 
roots when sliding the plants and soil out 
of the boxes at one end into the trenches 
pro|in red for them. Plants, when 
thoroughly well rooted, will turn out of 
jiots without the balls getting broken, but 
when several rows have to be planted the 
work cannot, he so expeditiously )>er- 
formed as in the two first-named in¬ 
stances. No heat is required for the rais¬ 
ing of Peas sown in this way, and if the 
turves, boxes, or pots, ns the case may be. 
are placed in a cold pit or frame from 
which frost can, if necessity arises, lie ex¬ 
cluded, the resulting plants will be dwarf, 
sturdy, and sustain little or no check 
when planted The structure may be kept 
closed until the seed germinates, after 
which the plants must lie afforded an 
abundance of air on all favourable occa¬ 
sions—in fact, the nearer the treatment, 
ns regards temperature, accords with that 
prevailing outdoors In mild winter 
weather the better the results. Plants so 
raised are ready for planting by the third 
week in March or early in April, the 
earlier date being the best time, weather 
permitting. On turves and in boxes a 
single row' should be sown, not too thickly, 
down the centre lengthwise, and for pots 
of the size named son- about twelve seeds 
in each. Use good, rich loamy soil for the 
filling of the pots and boxes, in which 
first place some good flaky pieces of leaf- 
mould to act as drainage. Some fine-sifted 
old potting soil answers as well as any¬ 
thing with which to cover the seed in the 
drills, scooped out 1} inches deep on the 
turves. If watered in when the seed Is 
first sown, further supplies of moisture 
should be unnecessary until germination 
takes place, after which water should be 
given whenever it Is required. 

With regard to the site for plnnliiigthe.se 
early-raised plants, or the sowing of seed 
direct, some growers plant or sow in rows | 
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1 feet apart, and sow a single row of 
Spinach or something that will turn in 
quickly between them. The plan I favour, 
and which allows of the ground being 
cropped to the best advantage, is to have 
the Pea rows 0 feet apart, and to utilise 
the ground between for early Potatoes and 
Cauliflowers, the latter to be protected 
with cloches or large flower-pots. An ex¬ 
cellent method of carrying this plan into 
effect is to manure and ridge the soil in 
early winter, when, if the ridges stand 

2 feet apart, the planting or sowing of the 

Peas can lie effected in every fourtli 
furrow, while the remaining furrows are 
available for the planting of the Potatoes 
and the Cauliflowers without further pre¬ 
paration. If the Peas are well staked as 
soon as planted, which should always be 
done, a considerable amount of protection 
is thus afforded, not only to them, but to 
whatever crop may be grown between 
them. In the case of heavy and retentive 
soils, it is a good plan when seed has to 
be sown in it direct to draw the drills 
deeper than usual, place some old potting- 
soil or leaf-mould in the bottom, and 
well cover the seed with the same 
material after it is sown and before filling 
in with the staple. The same amount of 
attention should also be given when plant¬ 
ing Peas, in the event of the soil being wet 
and cold and a difficulty experienced in 
obtaining a fine “ crumb” for working in 
round the roots. I have refrained from 
naming any particular variety as suitable 
for early sowing for the reason that not 
only have growers their special favourites, 
but oft-times a variety which yields good 
results in one locality is not' always a 
success in another. A. IV. 


PARSLEY FAILING. 

WILL you be kind enough to examine the roots 
of Parsley 1 am sending? I find it impos¬ 
sible to make it grow in my garden. The soil 
is light and sandy. IIow can I prepare a bed 
which will suit it? I Bhall be most grateful 
for any advice.—0. P. 

[Parsley will succeed in almost any kind 
of soil provided it is well manured and 
deeply (lug. The first outdoor sowing 
should be made as early in April ns 
weather conditions allow, in drills drawn 
1 inch deep, allowing a distance of 1 foot 
between the rows. When the plants appear 
above ground—the seeds are a long time 
germinating—frequently stir the soil be¬ 
tween the rows to accelerate growth and 
keep weeds under. When large enough to 
handle thin out the plants to 9 inches 
apart. The “thinnings,” if carefully 
lifted, may be planted elsewhere. Subse¬ 
quent treatment is to hoe the ground 
frequently, and to stimulate growth by 
giving the soil a dusting of soot every fort¬ 
night during the growing season. A light 
sprinkling of guano may be given in lieu 
of the soot now and again, but see that 
none of it falls on the plants or it will burn 
the leaves. In August or early September 
one-half of the number of rows should he 
cut over to induce the plants to make fresh 
growth, which will withstand the winter 
better than that on plants not cut over. It 
is, however, not good policy to rely alone 
on spring-raised plants for the winter 
supply, and to this end sow again in 
August, or perhaps the end of July, seeing 
your garden is so far north. This should 
take place on a sheltered piece of ground, 
and arrange it so that it will form a bed 
or series of beds, over which a frame, or 
frames, can he placed to protect it and to 
supply pickings during the winter and 
early spring months. During severe 
weather a covering of mats or litter must 
he afforded at night, and in case of a pro¬ 
tracted frost it may be necessary to keep 
the covering on bv day also, and perhaps 
for several weeks together. Even this need 
not preclude the gathering of a daily 
supply, as the covering can be removed for 
a few minutes about mid-day and replaced 
directly a sufficiency of leaves has been 
picked. If very much frozen, put the 
leaves in a bowl of cold water and place 
in the dark until thawed out. 


If frames are not available, 11-inch 
boards stood on edge and nailed to stakes 
driven into the ground, with shutters, 
straw-covered hurdles, old tarpaulins, etc., 
to place on the top, will not only act as a 
protection against snow, but ward off a 
\ considerable amount of frost. 

Another plan when there is a shortage of 
this herb is to sow seed in a good-sized 
box early in February, aud raise it in 
gentle heat. The resulting plants, when 
duly hardened, can be planted out as 
early in April as climatic conditions per¬ 
mit. We have before now grown very fine 
crops by this method. The plants you send 
have the appearance of being starved, 
otherwise they are healthy. We should 
say, judging by their size, that the seed 
was sown fully six weeks too late last sea¬ 
son. In all probability they need thinning 
out, a- d this you can yet accomplish when 
the weather is mild, leaving the plants 
fi inches apart. To stimulate growth 
observe the above given directions, but only 
when the weather is open should the soot 
be applied and the hoeing performed. We 
must, however, add that whatever steps 
you take these plants will run to seed as 
soon as summer sets in. By sowing twice 
in the season, as indicated above, aud 
growing the plants thoroughly well, the 
risk of “bolting ” is considerably lessened, 
and does not usually occur until after the 
spring-raised plants have taken up the 
supply. Your soil, if liberally enriched 
with manure, should produce Parsley of 
the best quality, and which, on account of 
the soil being of a sandy nature, should 
winter well.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Lettuce. — There is but little 
gained by sowing too early the seed of 
those that have to be planted in the open 
ground, ns the plants become drawn, un¬ 
less convenience be at hand for pricking 
them out. If the seed is sown towards 
the end of January or early in February, 
there will then be sufficient warmth in 
cause it to germinate freely. If a sheltered 
position lie chosen where the plants can be 
protected al night, they may he pricked 
out. a couple of inches apart. ’ The pro- 
' Lection thus afforded them will induce a 
I free growth, and as soon as the plants 
i touch each other every other one may he 
! cut for use. Those that are left will then 
soon fd.1 out the space and make nice, use¬ 
ful salad. Tile earliest and best kind that 
1 have grown is Golden Queen, or Golden 
Ball, as it is culled by some seedsmen. 
If a pinch of seed of this variety he sown 
on a warm border in February this will 
give plants to succeed those raised under 
glass. This is a small-growing variety 
that hearts quickly, there being but few 
outside leaves. For an early crop in the 
open the plants need not be put out more 
thnn 4 inches or 5 inches apart. To suc¬ 
ceed this, Perfect Gem is a good kind, for. 
though it grows rather larger than the 
first-named kind, it hearts quickly and 
does not make many outside leaves. Paris 
Market is also a good early variety that, 
comes into use quickly. With these early 
kinds it is necessary to keep a sharp look¬ 
out for slugs and snails, as they are very 
partial to these delicate morsels, especially 
in damp weather. Therefore, before the 
plants are put out it would lie well to 
give the ground on which it is intended 
to plant them a dressing of lime or soot.— 
II. C. P. 

Mildewed Peas <J. 51.).—We can but assume 
that your Peas suiter from mildew, and be¬ 
come starved when time for cropping comes, 
because sown too thickly. Prepare trenches for 
late Peas, as advised for Celery, but fully 
18 inches broad. When ready and settled down, 
or trodden, then draw drills 7 inches to 8 inches 
broad, and 2 inches deen. sow the Peas quite 
thinly over the drill, so that no two touch each 
other. Even then, if later the plants are within 
3 inches of each other, pull out the weaker 
ones. Later give ample supnlies of water, and 
put along on each side of the rows some long 
manure to heln retain moisture. That is tile 
way to get good late Peas. Nothing is so harm¬ 
ful to Peas as thick Bowing, especially in a 
V-shaped drill, as the seeds then all run close 
together- 
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POULTRY. 


mating thS breeding stock. 

The time is now rapidly approaching 
when hatching will be in full swing, 
and a successful season depends to a very 
large extent ui>on the mating of the breed¬ 
ing stock. Preparations should be made 
well in advance, therefore, so that every¬ 
thing ntny be in readiness for what is 
the poultry - keeiier’s most important 
I>eriod in the whole of the year. Those 
who arc hatching for exhibition have their 
own methods of procedure, and many of 
them by this time are well under way. 
This also applies to« those who are in¬ 
tending to produce chickens for the early- 
spring markets; but in the case of those 
who are going to breed layers February 
is sufficiently early. I am referring now 
to the actual bringing together of the 
sexes, since the selection of the hens and 
male birds should have been done long 
ago. Even in establishments which are 
well managed in every other respect the 
owners frequently exhibit unnecessary de¬ 
lay in securing their new male birds. Why 
this lethargy exists it is difficult to say,for 
the bird costs no more if he is purchased 
two or even three months before his ser¬ 
vices are needed. If a poultry-keeper 
waits until the very eve of Introducing 
the cockerel Into his pen, and all still goes 
well, then the situation is saved. He has 
run a very grave risk, but has luckily 
escaped disaster. Those who have to pur¬ 
chase cockerels should realise that when 
they apply to a breeder for stock in 
January or February they have only a 
very limited number from which to choose. 
The birds obtainable are by no means so 
good as those sold two or three months 
earlier, since, in ail probability, only the 
very late-hatched ones are left. The pur¬ 
chaser may thus get a bird quite unfit 
for breeding. The use of immature stock 
is one of the most fatal mistakes a 
poultry-keeper can make, and it must be 
avoided if robust stock is to be produced. 
This is not, however, the only result of 
delay, for a newly-imported cockerel very 
frequently “goes off” until he becomes 
accustomed to his new quarters. This 
applies especially to a bird brought to en¬ 
tirely new conditions. Two or three weeks 
nre nil that are required for him to adapt 
himself to his new surroundings, provided 
he is kept apart from his prospective 
mates. If put with them straight away, 
the exertions of the breeding-pen, com¬ 
bined with the strain of becoming acclima¬ 
tised, will very often, so far incapacitate 
him as to render his removal imperative. 
1 recently heard a unique reason for de¬ 
laying purchasing cockerels. My in¬ 
formant stated that be waited until the 
turn of the year in the hope of getting 
male birds cheaper, owing to the space 
they occupied being required for other pur¬ 
poses. This is a very bad plan to adopt. 
For the sake of saving two or three 
shillings file whole season’s work may be 
delayed to such an extent, that the loss'can 
never be regained. 

There is no doubt that there is some 
reason in the argument that it is difficult 
to find accommodation for several new 
cockerels, owing to the fact that, being 
strangers to one another, they must all 
have separate places. It is quite true that 
all the available appliance? are occupied 
in one way or another before Christmas— 
surplus cockerels, spare pullets, last year’s 
hens, birds to kill for Christmas, etc., are 
occupying a great deal of space, and the 
poultry-keeper, consequently, waits until 
the pens are ready, when the male bird is 
finally purchased. In this way no accom¬ 
modation Is needed for him, since he Is 
straightaway introduced into the pen 
which he has to occupy for the season. 
To find accommodation for a few cock¬ 
erels, even if each must exist by himself, 
is not such a difficulty as is often 
Imagined. There are some excellent and 
very inexpensive copkqrel pens on the 
market; not only sol but/such |np|in>ees 


can very easily lie constructed to pro¬ 
vide all the accommodation that is needed, 
and a small run may also be erected to 
each cockerel pen. 1 have seen ordinary 
coops used for the sleeping-place, with an 
improvised run. thus the cockerels were 
kept in the very pink of condition until 
the time for mating arrived. 

If the hehs have been allowed freedom 
throughout the autumn and winter—and 
this is an excellent plan—they should be 
put into the breeding-pen some little time 
in advance of the male. The house they 
are to occupy should be well cleaned and 
limewashed, nests and perches arranged, 
and everything done to keep them under 
healthy conditions. Both the fertility of 
the eggs and the strength of the future 
chickens largely dei>end upon the health 
of the parent stock. There should be 
plenty of light in the house, and, more im¬ 
portant still, adequate ventilation. When 
the hens have settled down in their new 
quarters tile male bird should he intro¬ 
duced, and after his period of isolation 
he will be full of vigour and activity. By 
his actions his value can very largely be 
foretold almost immediately he enters the 
run, but bo should, however, be watched 
very closely for the first week or so. 
Sometimes he takes an unaccountable dis¬ 
like to one or more of his mates, and 
when this is noticed another hen must be 
substituted, otherwise infertility will 
follow. An attentive male bird, who sees 
that the hens are first served at meal¬ 
times, and calls for their presence when 
ho discovers a tit-bit, is usually good in 
other directions, and from such a union 
fertility may reasonably be expected. 

E. T. B. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

February 4th, 1913. 

The meeting held on this date attracted 
hosts of visitors during the greater part of 
the day. Every department of gardening- 
fruit, flowers, nnd vegetables ■— was 
worthily represented, though, naturally, 
the lion’s share fell to the flowers in their 
many aspects and variety. The first dis¬ 
play of forced shrubs for the year, always 
so great a feature of the spring meetings, 
was particularly well done and imposingly 
arranged, and well merited the gold medal 
awarded. To Fern lovers, the remarkable 
collection of Filmy kinds from Edmonton 
was a feast in itself, and these, too, received 
worthy recognition. The small, yet very 
delightful, group of Roses from Canter¬ 
bury received unstinted praise, and for so 
early a date as February 4th were excel¬ 
lent even for southern England. Green¬ 
house flowers were in great array. Carna¬ 
tions from Haywards Heath and Guernsey 
were excellent. Choice alpine and hardy 
plants were everywhere, and in not a few 
instances temptingly displayed. Orchids, 
too, were numerous and good. The Apples 
from Chelmsford were as good as one could 
wish, vegetables being also prominent. 

Creenhouse flowering plants _On this 

occasion these constituted a most attrac¬ 
tive department, while the rich and varied 
colouring of the plants shown would have 
done credit to a mid-April exhibition. 1‘er- 
haps the most imposing table was that 
from Messrs. James Veitcli and Sons. 
Limited, Chelsea, who arranged admirable 
groups of Freesias, Lily of the Valley, and 
Cyclamen latifolium in variety. The pure- 
white giant form of Cyclamen was very- 
fine, and other shades of colour were pro¬ 
portionately good. Azaleas of the indica 
set were in great array. Primula kewensis 
(rich yellow) was very pleasing, and 
Tillandsia Lindeni, because of its intense 
deep blue flowers, a great attraction. A 
very fine hank of Indian Azaleas, with 
other forced shrubs in variety, was staged 
by Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, whose 
group also included tall flowering examples 
of Jasminnm primulinum. which at this 
season is very beautiful as a cool green¬ 
house plant. From Messrs. H. Cannell and 
Sons, Swanley, came well-grown examples 
of Cinerarias. Cyclamen latifolium In 


variety also came from Messrs. Cannell. 
In the exhibit from Messrs. Stuart Low 
nnd Co., Enfield, were many handsome 
pans of Cyclamens, chiefly, however, in 
pale and deep-salmon shades, crimson, 
pink, und others. The new winter-flower¬ 
ing Begonia Christmas Red was again 
shown by Mr. W. A. Manda, St. Albans. It 
is a bright chestnut-red coloured flower, 
the plant having the habit of B. semper- 
florens. The corner at the eastern end of 
the hall was worthily occupied by 
Camellias from Messrs. William Paul nnd 
Son, Waltham Cross, who are practically 
the only exhibitors of Camellias at these 
early meetings. The plants are presented 
in iierfeet condition Hnd should, by their 
healthy vigour and freedom of flowering, 
do much to repopularise these plants. A 
single white variety that appeared to 
attract everybody was named The Swan, 
and, with its tuft of yellow anthers, was 
charming. Minerva (pink, single) might 
be cited as a good companion to It. Others 
of conspicuous merit were Vesta (semi¬ 
double), Snowflake, Apollo, and tricolor. 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
arranged basket groups of some of their 
choice Primulas, Tile Duchess. Ivy-leaved 
Duchess, and Star Coral Pink being 
remarked. 

Ferns.— As previously noted, file Fern 
group from Messrs. II. B. May and Sons. 
Edmonton, was largely composed of Filmy 
kinds, and of these alone some eighteen 
species or varieties were presented. The 
occasion, indeed, was but one of many 
instances where the Messrs. May have laid 
themselves out to stage an exhaustive or 
highly representative collection of these or 
other Ferns, thereby rendering the exhibit 
instructive because of the opportunities 
afforded for comparison. On this occa¬ 
sion a full tnbie-length was devoted to the 
Fern tribe, the Filmies being concentrated 
near the centre. Here we remarked Todea 
superba, T. intermedin, nnd T. pellueidn. 
Trichomanes radicans, T. r. Andrewsi, 
T. r. crispum, T. nlabamense, T. Ltiseh- 
nathianum, T. scandens, nnd T. parvulum, 
while of Hymenophyllum, such ns II. cau- 
diculatum, H. crispntum, H. demissum. II. 
s. nitens.nnd H. asplenioldes. In addition to 
tlie.se were many finely-grown examples of 
Asplenium divarientum, Nepbrolepis in 
variety, the graceful and elegant Gymnn- 
grninma schizophylla superba.nnd the new 
Polypodium iridioides pendulum grandi- 
cops from Queensland, which gained a first- 
class certificate. The newcomer is one of 
distinction nnd merit. A Silver-gilt Flora 
medal was deservedly awarded this valu¬ 
able and instructive exhibit. 

Forced shrubs.— Than the bold, imposing 
group of these plants from Messrs. R. and 
G. Cuthbert. Southgate, N., nothing so fine 
so early in the year has before been staged. 
It was in every sense of the word a grent 
gathering, high cultural excellence charac¬ 
terising the group at every turn. The 
central feature of Magnolias was as fine us 
it was possible to be, whether in white or 
coloured forms. Of these alone some 
hundreds of flowers were on view, while 
the ricli banks of colour afforded by the 
mollis Azaleas nnd their near allies,Lilacs 
in white or deep-toned varieties, Wistaria, 
Primus in many pleasing varieties, 
afforded a wealth of colour, beauty, and 
variety rarely seen at this season of the 
year. Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, High 
gate, N., contributed an assortment of 
forced shrubs. Magnolias, Guelder Roses, 
and others. Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, 
Felthnm, had a dozen or so handsome 
examples of the new white Hydrangeas, 
Mme. Emile Moullleri, nnd Mile. Renf-e 
Gaiilard, the huge heads of bracts con¬ 
stituting a considerable attraction. 

Carnations.— These were well shown by 
several lending exhibitors, by others less 
well, locality in conjunction with sunless¬ 
ness exercising an unmistakable influence 
on the flowers both as regards size nnd 
quality. The small group displayed by 
Messrs. Ailwood Brothers. Haywards 
Heath, was a great attraction by reason 
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of the superb excellence of tlielr novelty, 
Mary Alhvood, some dozens of flowers of it 
in a central group being ideal. Its remark¬ 
able colour—the raisers call it cardinal- 
pink—as much as its delightful fragrance 
and tine form appears to captivate all be¬ 
holders. Wivelsfleld White, also raised by 
the firm, is full of promise. Excellent Car¬ 
nations, too, were shown by Messrs. Young 
and Co., Cheltenham, whose Duchess of 
Devonshire, Hon. Lady Neuld, A. S. Mont¬ 
gomery (a most unusual shade of lilac 
pink), Miss Hardcastle (an enormous 
scarlet of brilliant colouring), and Mikado 
were among the best. Mr. C. Englemann, 
Saffron Walden, had many handsome vases 
of flowers, none finer or more distinct than 
Lady Northcliffe, Elektra, Suustar,Carola, 
British Triumph, and the deep cerise Mrs. 
C. W. Ward. The flowers, too, were fresh 
and good. In the group from Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Entield, Baroness de 
Brienen and British Triumph were the best 
things. A new i>erpetun 1-flowering Mal- 
maison named Cleopatra is of dullish 
crimson-red shade, and will doubtless 
appear to better advantage later on. 
Messrs. Wm. Wells, Limited, Merstliam, 
displayed a group of these flowers, which 
included Northport, Salmon Enchantress, 
Benora, Empire Day (fine pink), Geisha, 
and Scarlet Glow. From Messrs. W. Cut- 
bush and Sons, Ilighgate, N., came a 
highly attractive exhibit, magnificent j 
vases of the new rich scarlet-flowered Mrs. i 
Mackinnon and Mrs. Waldorf Astor. a con¬ 
spicuous yellow-ground fancy being very 
noticeable. Mikado, White Wonder, May 
Day, and White Enchantress were of good 
quality. The only other group of Carna¬ 
tions w-as that from Mr. II. Burnett, 
Guernsey, who had a particularly good 
lot of flowers, less fine, we think, than 
some we have seen from this favoured 
locality, White Chief, Mrs. C. F. Raphael. 
Marmion, Scarlet Glow. Daphne (intense 
cerise), and Carola being some of the 
finer groups. 

Roses. —The solitary group of these 
shown was of the variety Richmond, and 
came from Messrs. G. Mount and Sons, 
Canterbury. For so early a date the 
flowers were good in colour. A few weeks 
hence, no doubt, we shall see flowers of 
double the .size, the direct result of a 
double or treble jmrtion of (die sunlight 
and sunheat denied to the flowers of the 
moment. The few dozens shown, how- j 
ever, were quite one of the attractions of 
the meeting, their fragrance being most 
welcome. 


Hardy flowers. —These were to be seen in 
all directions-, not a few of the groups 
being excellent. The Wargrave 1’Iant 
Farm, Limited, The Arcade. Liverpool 
street, E.C., and Twyford, set up a very 
pleasing exhibit of rock work, employing 
seasoned or weathered lfmestone to good 
effect. The plant grouping, too, w-as well 
done and with knowledge of the subjects, 
hence much naturalness appeared. Pri¬ 
mula mega sea-folia was very good in 
colour, Mazus rugosus is a delightful enr- 
Iieter for cool, moist places, Soldanella 
nlpina was among choice things, nnd 
Itubus australis one of the most interest¬ 
ing. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had a 
more extensive group than usual, his col¬ 
lection of rare and choice Saxifrages being 
of unbounded interest. S. Gricsbachi, S. 
diapensoides, S. Frederic! August], S. 
Boydi, S. It. alba, and S. ealveiflora nre 
a few of those shown, though they were 
present in their dozens. The verv rare S. 
Striburyi and ,S. aretioides primulina 
rvere also remarked. On this occasion 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden 
W.C., departed from custom, and 
arranger], with excellent taste and skill, 
a rock-garden exhibit on which were seen 
pretty effects of Crocus, Anemone blanda, 
Hepatica, Slsyrinchium grandifiorum. the 
early Cyclamen Coum, Iris reticulata, 
Saxifraga Elizabeths, Naroissus mini¬ 
mus, and N. cyclamineus. Quite a showy 
lot of Genf iana acaulis was displayed, anil 
n goodly batch of Lenten Roses in'vnrietv. 
Messrs. It. w. TOIflree and Cl.. Col- 
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Chester, staged many Interesting things in 
Crocuses. Frltillaries, Primulas, Tulipas, 
and other things. The hardy Heaths now 
In flower, E. carnea, E. tuediterrnnea, and 
E. m. glauea were also on view. Messrs. 
IV. Cutbush and Sons, Ilighgate, N., con¬ 
tributed hardy flowers, such as Irises, 
Saxifraga Boydi alba, Hepatleas, Christ¬ 
mas Roses. Snowdrops, Anemone blanda, 
and others in pretty flowering masses 
against a background of flowering shrubs. 
Misses Hopkins, Shepperton, had a 
prettily-arranged rock-garden exhibit, on 
which the early Squills, hardy Heaths, 
Cyclamen Coum, Hepaticas, and other in¬ 
teresting flowers were seen. Messrs. T. S. 
Ware, Limited, Feltham, Messrs. Peed 
and Sons, West Norwood, S.E., Messrs. 
Whilelegg and Page, Chislehurst, and 
Messrs. Thomson and Charman, Ilushey, 

: each contributed to this department. 
Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Limited, Dover, 
lmd a showy group of Primulas and 
Polyanthuses, with a centre of choice 
nlpines—may we suggest that these hitter 
were of too microscopic a nature to be 
serviceable? Mr. Clarence Elliott. Steven- 
I age, displayed extensive groups of 
I Saxifraga Burseriana, Morlsht hvpoga-a, 

I the welcome Eranthis cilicicus (yellow- 
! flowered), and a charming lot of Saxifraga 
Elizabeths-, in conjunction with file 
dwarfest Conifers and shrubs, on a well- 
arranged exhibit of rock-work. Messrs. It. 
Gill and Sons, Falmouth, had a few bril¬ 
liantly-coloured Rhododendrons, notably 
It. Columbia and the hybrids of It. 
arbormni. Primula Winteri was very 
beautiful. Mr. J. Box. Llndfleld, Sussex, 
arranged, with good taste, a corner ex¬ 
hibit of roekwork, the chief items being 
Iris reticulata, Hepaticas, Anchusa myo- 
sotidiflora, Gaultheria procumbens, and 
Saxifraga orbicularis. Crocuses were 
seen in showy masses. Mr. M. Prichard, 
Christchurch, had some showy groups of 
hardy plants in boxes, the majority being 
in excellent flower. Of the more con¬ 
spicuous were Lenten Roses, Primula 
dentieulata in variety, the not.-often-seen 
Hellebores eorsk-us, together with de¬ 
lightful patches of Saxifraga Mal.vi (a 
good .dear yellow-flowered sort), S. apieu- 
lata, S. Eliza toe tine, S. Mrs. Long, all of 1 
which are yellow-flowered. S. Gricsbachi 
was also remarked. From Messrs. J. i 
Cheal and Sons, Crawley, came a enpitai 
exhibit of roekwork, the firm employing 
choice alpines and shrubs to good effect. 

Fruit and vegetables.— The collection of 
Apples from Messrs. W. Seabrook and 
Sons, Chelmsford, numbered .some forty or 
more dishes, all of high-class quality and 
in superb condition. Bismarck, Cox’s 
Pomona, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Welling¬ 
ton (a very tine sample), Lane's Prince 
Albert, Blenheim Orange, Lord Derby, 
Worcester Pearmain, Emperor Alexander, 
and The Queen were among the more 
notable dishes staged. From Messrs. | 
Carter and Co., Raynes Park, came an , 
admirable collection of Potatoes repre- i 
sentatlve of the best commercial nnd other 
sorts. .Sir John Llewelyn, The Factor, Up- 
to-date, King Edward (a very handsome i 
sample). Early Puritan, and Snowdrop [ 
were all very fine, while among the 
coloured varieties were The Dean, Red 
En-.-oror, and Edgeeote Purple. Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, had one of their 
attractive displays of seasonable veget¬ 
ables, always admired because of their 
high excellence and the manner of their 
staging. On this occasion Frizetaker 
Leeks, Superb Early White Broccoli, Tur¬ 
nip Green-top White, New Tear Savoy, 
Tender nnd True Parsnips, Mushrooms, 
and Garden Swede, of almost Turnip size, 1 
were among the things shown. The 
variegated or decorative Kales also 
received prominence, and they are cer¬ 
tainly most attractive. 

Orchids. — Messrs.' James Veiteh and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, had a choice assort¬ 
ment of these plants, notably hybrid Cypri- 
pediums and Odontoglossums. Of' the 
former, C. Aeta-us Langleyense was excel¬ 
lent, and of the latter the richly-spotted O. 


Lambeauianum and O. Doris claimed 
attention. Some good Lycaste Skiuneri 
and Oneidium anthocrene were also re¬ 
marked. Messrs. Stuart Low aud Co., 
Enfield, had a superbly-flowered plant of 
Dendrobium Wardianum in their lot. 
Messrs. James Cypher and Sons, Chelten¬ 
ham, had a group rich in Cypripediums, 
Calauthe Bryan, Phala-uopsls Stuartiana. 
and Lycastes. Messrs. Hassall and Co , 
Southgate, showed hybrid Cattleyas. 
Messrs. Charles-worth and Co., Haywards 
Heath, bad some line Cypripediums and 
Brasso-Lielia Cattleyas, while from Messrs. 
Sander and Sons, St. Albans, came Cypri¬ 
pediums and Odontiodas in variety. Mr. 
W. A. Manda, St. Albans, had Cattleya 
Trianse in variety. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals will be found in our’advertise- 
ment columns. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. —Under present change¬ 
able conditions the work should be selected 
to suit weather conditions. If the ground 
is suitable for planting trees and shrubs 
or Roses, push that work forward. In 
many places there is more room for flower¬ 
ing trees nnd shrubs. These might include 
scarlet and pink Thorns. Double white 
Thorns are also effective when in flower, 
and Thorns in variety are suitable for park 
planting. We might include the purple 
Beech, Tulip-tree, purple Plum, silver and 
yellow Aeers, scarlet Oak, red nnd white 
Horse Chestnuts. The Almond is fairlv 
plentiful in the suburbs of towns, but there 
is room for more Almonds- in country 
gardens. If we have severe weather, and 
it is quite possible, some things may 
require sheltering, and if snow comes 
specimen Conifers mav require the snow 
which Is weighing down the branches dis¬ 
lodged, or the trees may be damaged. This 
work should be promptly attended to. We 
generally send a man round with a long 
pole lo shake the snow off. Bulbs of all 
kinds are coming forward. Winter 
Aconites, Snowdrops, and early Narcissi 
are in bloom in sheltered places. A little 
mulch will be useful on early Tulip-beds 
where tlie bulbs are through. Ilardy 
plants, especially spring-flowering things, 
should be planted if removal Is necessary. 
Late-flowering things may he moved later. 
Prepare the site to suit the plants. Groups 
of Lilies are always charming, and all 
except the Madonna Lily may yet lie moved 
if the site Is ready. 

Fruit garden. — Big-hud on Black 
Currants will be in evidence now If the 
mites nre there. The big buds should be 
removed nnd burnt, and a dressing of lime 
and sulphur applied, nnd a wash of petro¬ 
leum solution or some other remedy applied. 
This and the Gooseberry mildew are 
spreading and must be dealt with promptly. 
American blight is giving trouble in many 
gardens, especially in town suburbs, where 
the insects can easily move from place to 
place. Fruit-trees and bushes may lie 
planted, nnd it is well to always keep a few- 
young trees in training ready to fill 
vacant places. In taking out an old tree it 
is necessary in many gardens to fill up the 
space with a young one, and in such eases 
every bit of old root should be picked out 
and the soil, or as much of it as possible, 
changed. Make the soil firm round the 
roots. If the soil is fairly good plant with¬ 
out manure. The best manure for young 
trees is good loam with a little basic sing! 
Give manurial matters when the trees are 
bearing. Clear away all suckers from 
Plum-trees. The spade should not be used 
over the roots of fruit-trees, but the fork 
may be used when necessary. I expect suit- 
alile scions have been prepared for grafting 
when required, and inferior trees should 
be headed down. 

Vegetable garden, —I expect the veget¬ 
able gardeners are waiting for suitable 
weather to sow vegetables in small plots 
outside. Those who have plenty of glass 
will be sowing everything in succession. 
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If there are spare lights they may be fixed 
over one of the Asparagus-beds, as a cover¬ 
ing of glass will make a week or so differ¬ 
ence in the earliness of the produce. Of 
course, Asparagus, either in large or small 
quantities, may be easily obtained if there 
is a good supply of strong roots and warm 
beds. Living in the country among the 
woods Is an advantage to the forcing 
gardener, ns tree leaves make genial hot¬ 
beds, and cost nothing beyond labour. The 
ground is, or should be, marked out for the 
various crops, broken up deeply, and the 
surface left rough. In many instances, on 
clay land especially, double digging is 
better than trenching. Bringing crude clay 
to the surface checks the crops till the 
turned-up subsoil has been improved. 
Basic slag containing a good deal of lime 
is beneficial as a permanent dressing. 
Turf-pits may be planted wifli early 
Potatoes. Warm-houses may allow space 
for French Beans,and Peas may be brought 
on under glass for early crop either in pots 
or planted out. 

Conservatory. —A night temperature of 
50 degs. will be sufficient generally, and I 
would rather have a degree or two lower 
than higher. The ventilation should be 
free when the weather is mild and calm. 
There are always fresh plants coming into 
flower where a selection of suitable things 
is grown, and ns mnny changes should he 
made in the arrangements as possible. 
This will make the house more interesting. 
A good deal can be done to add to the 
interest of the house by paying special 
attention to the filling and arranging of the 
baskets. A good plant or two In flower 
may be placed on a pedicel to bring them 
Into prominence. We have had consider¬ 
able improvement in many of our plants of 
late years from using top-dressings of arti¬ 
ficial manures in mixture, especially Arum 
Lilies and any other plant which has 
filled the pots with roots. Azaleas, for 
instance, may have a little nitrate of soda in 
the water. Soot in small quantities will be 
useful, but nothing containing lime should 
be given. Though we have found the 
advantage of a suitable top-dressing when 
the plants have abundance of roots, top- 
dressings have little or no value unless the 
plants have filled the pots with roots. This 
top-dressing enables the plants to be grown 
and kept in condition in smaller pots. 


Propagatlng-house.— Cuttings of various 
kinds may be rooted now in brisk bottom 
heat, and this work may be going on for 
some time. In addition, seeds of various 
kinds may be sown and brought forward on 
shelves, whilst Pelargoniums and other 
succulent things will do better on a warm, 
dry bottom. Boards, for instance, may be 
placed on the hot-water pipes, and cuttings 
of stove plants will root better plunged in 
n warm bottom-boat bed, kept close and 
shaded if necessary. Begonias and 
Euphorbia jncquini.'cllora will strike freely 
now In bottom heat. A little ventilation 
will be useful sometimes to let out the 
damp if there are any signs of damping, 
but the successful propagator is always a 
close observer, and meets with prompti¬ 
tude any change of conditions. February is 
a good month for sowing seeds of tender 
plants. 

Greenhouse (potting off cuttings).— An 

empty house will probably he n rarity at 
this season, but would be very useful with 
an Intermediate temperature for potted 
off young stuff just to give things 
a start, such as Pelargonium cuttings 
In variety. Tuberous Begonias may be 
started in boxes and potted singly 
when growth has begun. Bulbs which 
are now coming on to supply flowers 
for cutting and to form groups in 
llie conservatory will do in such a house. 
Tomatoes for filling cool-houses by-aml-bye 
will require room In a light position. They 
will do in an intermediate-house, although, 
of course, thev will bear more heat if it is 
urgent and necessary, hut for our purpose 
the batch just ready for potting now will 
do in a temperature oL50 degs. to 55 degs, 
and at this season FexWl no - 
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mnny houses sufficiently heated to keep out 
frost. Fuchsias should be potted off when 
well rooted and must have warmth, and 
where a collection of plants is grown there 
is a good deal of repotting to do now. 

Pines (top-dreesing and rearrange¬ 
ment). —In very few places are Pines 
grown now, as the West Indian Pines 
are fairly good, and they hnve driven the 
home-grown Pines out of the market, and 
fuel is dearer than when we grew Pines 
largely. Still, in country places, where 
leaves can be had for the gathering to 
supply bottom heat, It might be possible 
by-and-bye, when our boilers will con¬ 
sume oil fuel, for Pines to he grown at a 
profit again, and home-grown Tines are 
still superior to imported fruits. At the 
present time Pine culture is still in the 
hands of wealthy people, who will'have 
the beet of everything regardless of cost. 
This Is the season when suckers can be 
removed from old stools, and started 
separately in 5-inch o-r fl inch ix>ts, and 
plunged in a warm bed to make roots. 
Successions may require repotting. In 
some cases top-dressing may do instead of 
repotting. Artificial manure will be use¬ 
ful when the plants have plenty of roots. 

Strawberry forcing, —Royal Sovereign Is 
the leading early variety. Keen's Seed¬ 
ling seems to have disappeared. This 
seems to give weight to the theory that 
plants do wear out. and that the raising 
of seedling fruits gives some advantage. 
The old variety Sir .1. Paxton still holds 
a place on good Strawberry soils, and 
British Queen still Is valuable for mid 
season when well done, but I think the 
plants for forcing should be selected 
plants grown specially for the product ion 
of fine fruits, and the forcing plants 
should be confined to one crown by dis¬ 
budding, if necessary. In large private 
gardens Straw-berries are brought oil in 
any fruit-house where there is shelf room, 
and late fruits may be obtained from 
shelves in the orchard-house, or even in 
cold-frames. When the fruits nre fairly 
set and thinned, liquid-manure may he 
given once or twice a week. 

Melons. —We used to grow our early 
Melons in frames, and adopted all sorts 
of schemes to provide bottom heat for the 
early crop, but that day is past, and the 
early Melons nre mostly grown in low, span- 
roofed houses, the same as Cucumbers. 
The soil should be heavier and Contain 
more body for Melons. Ventilate freely 
when suitable. 

E. IIobdat. 


THE COKING WEEK'S WORE, 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 17th. —Planted succession crops 
on south border of various things required. 
Prepared Pen-stieks and stakes of various 
sizes. We do not make many, as Bamboo 
is, in the long run, cheaper. Put in cut¬ 
tings of Paul Crnmpel Pelargonium. 
Healthy young cuttings rooted now will 
make good plants. Put in more white 
Marguerite cuttings. There is a constant 
stream of prepared plants moving through 
the forcing house to conservatory. 

February ISth. —Top-dressed a weak 
lawn with special lawn manure. I hnve 
sometimes used Moss-litter manure for 
dressing weak lawns where its untidy ap¬ 
pearance is not objectionable. Where the 
mowing-machine is used regularly and 
everything taken away the Grass must get 
thinned and the weeds will increase. This 
is n good time to manure light hind that 
will he cropped in March or April. Heavy 
land may be manured earlier. 

February 19th. —Removed some of the 
covering from Figs on south wall. The 
pruning may wait a little longer. 
Finished planting turf pits with early 
Potatoes. We have straw mats for cover¬ 
ing when necessary. Carted home a lot 
of potting soil, and stacked it up to be 
ready when wanted. - Roses of various 
sections are still being planted. We 


generally root-graft Roses in March. 
Scions are collected whilst buds arc 
dormant. 

February 20th. —Planted a warm, small, 
span-roofed house with climbing French 
Beans. These are more profitable than 
dwarf Beans. They must, of course, have 
warmth—between 55 degs. and fil) dogs. 
We plant a row along each side of a span- 
roofed house, and the borders can be used 
for other plants when Beans are plentiful 
outside. A crop of Tomatoes may be 
| taken in the same way. 

February list. —All spa re land lias been 
dug over or trenched if time can be spared. 
Successional crops of Pens and Beans have 
been planted. All bad weather Is devoted 
to limewashing and painting. Spare 
lights nre moved to an empty shed to be 
always dry and ready for painting. 

February 22nd.—X good deal of time is 
taken up with fetching up arrears of 
planting, and if there are any full cess¬ 
pools waiting to be emptied there is 
always a place for the material on fruit 
gardens or Asparagus beds. A tub of soot- 
water. when clear, is always useful for 
any plants in pots which require a stimu¬ 
lant. Warm water should be used for 
Cucumbers, Vines in pots, and Figs in 
warm-houses. 



NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS. 


A HALT AT THE PEA-PICKINC MACHINES. 


At the battery of pea-picking machines 
every visitor to Raynes Park comes to a 
halt. 

Eighty-four of these wonderful machines, 
ail driven by electric power, are humming 
musically from morning to night, feeding 
the deft fingers of the eighty-four opera¬ 
tives with an endless stream of peas, from 
which the bad nre removed, while the good 
pass down a chute into the sacks. 

Nowhere else in England may these 
ingenious machines he seen. They are the 
only eighty-four in the country ; come and 
see them at work. 

Each operative has absolute control of 
her machine. She may run it at varying 
speeds, and may stop it at any point in an 
instant. She may even regulate the flow of 
! peas ; she may have six in a row or sixty, 
or may hare the travelling “ platform " 
almost covered. The advantages of this 
facility of control are obvious: no two 
samples of peas are precisely alike ; the 
machine must be run at lowest sjiecd with 
a scantily-covered platform for some crops 
of peas, whilst the more perfect crops may 
need but little picking, and can therefore 
be passed through quickly. 

A very few moments spent watching this 
fascinating work profoundly impresses the 
visitor with the almost hypercritical care 
taken by James Carter and Co. to assure 
the perfection of their seeds. Surely, 
millions of the peas devoured by these 
machines with the yawning mouths and 
insatiable appetites might well he spared 
such scrutiny without jeopardising the 
reputation of the establishment ; but so it 
is that a great reputation lias been built, 
and will be maintained at all costs. 

The same wonderful machines are em¬ 
ployed for picking beans, wheat, and oats ; 
hut just now they are busy witli the peas, 
for a record demand is anticipated on 
account of the failure of the pea crops in 
many parts of the country. 

JAMES CARTER & CO.. 

Seedsmen to His Majesty the King, 
Barnes Park, 

UNIVERSITY OF ILifN0¥SAT iV - 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Hydrangeas (E. W. Almond ).—Hydrangeas 
may be kept under the stage or a greenhouse 
from which frost only is excluded, but in a 
house moderately heated the plants would not 
experience the needful period of rest, und, as 
a result, they would start into growth earlier 
in the season than you probably would wish 
them. A cold-pit or frame is. under the circum¬ 
stances, much the better structure to winter 
the plants in. When sending again, kindly 
write queries on one side of paper, and when 
there are more than one, on separate sheets of 
paper. We do not reply to queries by post . 

Growing Daphne indica (A Reader ).—After 
flowering, keep the Daphne in a greenhouse— 
that is to say, a structure with a night tem¬ 
perature of 45 degs. to 50 degs.. with a rise of 
10 degs. or so during the daytime. It should 
be given sufficient water to keep the soil 
moderately moist, and is greatly benefited by 
an occasional syringing during bright weather. 
It will often stand for two or three years with¬ 
out repotting, but when necessary this opera¬ 
tion should be carried out directly the flowers 
fade, a good soil for this Daphne is a mix¬ 
ture of equal parts of loam and peat, with a 
liberal sprinkling of sand. When the spring 
frosts are past it may be gradually hardened 
off and stood out-of-doors. This is not an easy 
plant to strike from cuttings. The best cut¬ 
tings are the shoots of the current season’s 
wood, taken about July when they have become 
fairly woody. Dibble these into well-drained 
pots filled with sandy peat, and stand, after 
having well watered them, in a little bottom- 
heat. This Daphne, too, can be increased by 
layers. In nurseries it is grafted on the Spurge 
Laurel or the Mezereum. but such plants often 
die off suddenly. As regards the Agapanthus. 
we fear you have failed to moisten the ball 
thoroughly. Stand it in a tub of water, and 
so soak the whole of the ball. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting down Cistuses (A. R .).—Cistuses 
inay bo cut back when fresh, but after they 
have become old and the wood hard, they, as 
a rule, do not break out freely. In any case, 
if hard pruning is indulged in, you must be 
prepared to sacrifice the blossoms for a season. 
Some of them are. after a time, very apt to 
get worn out, when it is best to replace them i 
by young plants. This, however, scarcely ap- I 
plies to tne large-growing C. laurifolius, which I 
forms a handsome and permanent shrub. If ! 
pruning is done, it should be carried out as j 
soon as the harsh winds of early spring are i 
past. 

Ilex scotica (W. M. Stuart ).—Ilex scotica is 
a variety of the common Holly (Ilex Aqui- 
folium), from which it differs in having shorter 
and brouder leaves, which are usually destitute 
of spines. It is naturally of compact growth, 
and forms a dense bush, growing well both 
inland and in the vicinity of the sea. Whether 
it can be obtained in sufficiently large numbers 
for hedge planting is doubtful, but perhaps it 
could he obtained from Messrs. Fisher, Son, and 
Sibray, Handsworth Nurseries. Sheffield. Pro¬ 
vided you cannot obtain plants of it. try I. 
Shepherdi or I. Hodginsi. which thrive well 
near the sea. You are quite right to obtain 
small plants, and you may place them at the 
distance you propose, but do not- have them 
delivered before May. for Hollies planted then 
establish much better than those planted 
earlier. The plant is known in the trade as 
I. A. scotica. 

Propagating the Mistletoe MO.—The month 
of April is the best time to propagate the 
Mistletoe. Never cut a slit in the bark into 
which to insert the seeds, but simply apply to 
clean bark, protecting with a piece of fine 
muslin. You will find the raising from seed a 
Blow process, as no signs of growth are visible 
until a year after the seed has fallen away. If 
you examino the place then you will find that 
the bark is swelling where the berry was 
placed, and in the second year the shoots will 
appear. 

FRUIT. 


A poor-flavoured Apple CE. W. Almond).- 
We do not recognise the Apples sent. As they 
are so unsatisfactory, the best way would be to 
head the tree back now, and if healthy and not 
too old, to graft it with scions either of a 
good cooking or eating variety in March or 
April next. 

VEGETABLES. 


Diseased Celery (Stamv ).—From what you 
say, we fear your Celery has been attacked by 
the fungus Septoria Petrolesini apii, which has 
spread rapidly during the past few years and 
is most destructive to Celery. Spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture as soon as you notice any 
signs of the disease may check it to a consider¬ 
able extent, and spraying with potassium sul¬ 
phide may also be useful. All affected plants 
should be dug un and burned, or. at least, all 
diseased parts of such plants, and none of the 
refuse from the affected parts should lie dug 
in or put on the rubbish-heap—it should he 
burned. To destroy the slugs, dust the soil 
previous to earthing up with air-slaked lime. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pickling Mushrooms (Mrs. G. Keasley ).—'To 
pickle Mushrooms use none but “ buttons.” and 
remove the gills. Thr^w salt over, and put 
them in a stew-pan ifrith maco and. neuter. As 


the liquor begins to run shake them well and I 
place over a gentle fire till the liquor is ab- j 
sorbed by the Mushrooms. Then put us much 
vinegar into the pan as will cover them. Heat, 
but not boil, and finally turn the contents into 
glass bottles or stone jars and tie down with 
I bladder. Pickled in this way they will keep 
! for twelve months and more. 

Making Mushroom ketchup (Mrs. G- 
Keasley )The following is a good recipe for 
making Mushroom ketchup. Take enough full- , 

| grown open Mushrooms to form a layer at the 
I bottom of a deep earthenware nan, and i 
sprinkle them with salt. Then add another I 
layer of Mushrooms, and salt them as before, 
and so on until the pan is nearly full. Let 
them stand for three hours, and then break all 
thoroughly to pieces, and well stir on the next 
and following days. Then pour the contents 
into stone jars, and to each quart add 1£ ox. 
black pepper and & oz. allspice; close the 
mouths of the jars tight, and set them in a 
stewpan or fish-kettle of boiling water and . 

| boil for at least two hours. Then carefully ! 

| pour the liquor clear from the settlings 
through a hair sieve into a stewpan. and boil 
gently for half an hour. When cold, bottle, I 
and tie down with bladder. In three months 
I boil again with fresh spice, when it will, if re¬ 
quired, keep for a year. Home add u little I 
ginger, a few Cloves, and Mustard-Heed to the ' 
pepper und allspice. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Col. C. Hill.— So far as we can judge from the ' 
piece of branch yon send us, all the insects 
have been destroyed, but as the trees are 
| evidently very old and decrepit, it would be j 
far better to plant healthy young trees in their j 
i place. The piece of wood is practically dead. 

Robert Greening.— Morello Cherries grow too 
I strong for such a position, and your best plan | 
will be to cover the space with cordon Goose¬ 
berries and Red and White Currants. See 
article on “ Late Currants and Gooseberries,” 

in this issue, page 98.- W. H.—lt is somewhat ; 

difficult to assign any reason for the failure. 
Have you been using any artificial manure, as 
the symptoms point to an overdose? Again, 
have you been fumigating? If the leaves wore 
damp when this was done, then injury would 
follow. Again, it might be that the plants , 
have been dry at some time at the roots, 
though the surface-soil looked moist enough. 
If you will give us any further particulars and 
I send some more leaves, we will do our best to 
help you if any of the above is not the cause. 

- B. A. Bower.—Ho, no harm will follow 

gathering the flowers.- E. W. Andover.— Your 

best plan will be to procure, from the Secre¬ 
tary of the Sweet Pea Society (Chas. H. Curtis, j 
Adelaide-road, Brentford), a copy of the 
" Sweet Pea Annual ” (price 2s.), in which you I 

will find the information you ask for.- Old 

World.— In front of a hedge of such a food- 
robbing nature as the Privet you must not ex- I 
! pect Hollyhocks to do well, as the more you 
feed the Hollyhocks, which must be done if you | 
wish good spikes, the more vigorous will the 
roots of the Privet be and so sap all the good- i 
ness out of the soil to the detriment of the 1 

Hollyhocks.- Mies M. de Caetella — Certainly. 

| fork the leaf-soil into the ground; the smuts 

and fog deposit will do no harm.- W. J. Jones. 

—See answer to ” Puzzled,” re “ Stopping Chrys- 
I anthemums.” in our issue of February 8th, in 
which a definition of the various buds is given. 

- John C. Willmer. —Your best plan will be to 

write to the Secretary, Mr. C. H. Curtis. Ade¬ 
laide-road. Brentford, for the “ Sweet Pea ! 
Annual ” (price 2s.), in which you will find a I 
list of the best varieties in each colour. 


NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Forgotten. —1, Jasminum 
simplicifolium (syn. J. gracile); 2. Begonia 
ascotensis; 3, Sedum carneum variegatum; 4, ! 
Impatiens Sultani. It is somewhat unfair to 

send us such poor specimens.- E. Butler — 

The Winter Sweet (Cliimonanthus fragrans).- 

D. K. S.— 1, Pittosporum Mayi; 2. Eltcagnus 
pungens picta; 3, Andromeda floribunda; 4. 
Probably Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius. but im¬ 
possible to say positively. In the case of speci¬ 
mens such as this—that is, a twig without a , 
flower—a slight description of the plant and its I 
flowers would be of great service, for, though 
willing to help in every way, we are not 
wizards.—-G. S.—l. Osmantbus ilicifoliuR; 2 
j and 3. Apparently forms of the Evergreen Oak; i 
i 4, Specimen insufficient. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

MONS. L. FERARD. 15, Rue de l’Arcade, Paris. 
—Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 

Mrs. Susan Stoker. Cowichan Lake, B. 
Columbia .—Seeds of the Wild Flowers of 
British Columbia 

M.M. VILMORIN ET CIE., 4, Quai de la Megis- 
serie. Paris.—Seed List for 1913. 

frank DICKS AND Co.. 110, Deansgate, Man¬ 
chester.— Seed List for 1913. 

BLACKMORE AND LANGDON, Twerton Hill 
Nursery, Bath .—List of Begonias, Carnations, 
etc., ete. 

The Conard and Jones Co., West Grove, 
Pennsylvania .—The Best Roses for America. 

E. P DIXON AND SONS, Hull.—Lwt of Seeds. 

James Carter and Co., Baynes Park.— 
Garden and Lawn. 1919. 

Daniels Bros.. LTD., Norwich .—Illustrated 
Guide for Amateur Gardeners. 1913. 


Books received. Transactions of the Royal 
Scottish Arboricultural Society,” Vol. XXVII., 
Part 1, January, 1913. Printed for the Society. 


The late Mr. Champion Jones’ pictures.— 

We are asked to state tnat an exhibition of the 
late Mr. Champion Jones' pictures will be held 
at the Modern Gallery, Ltd., 61, New Bond- 
street, W., from the 12th to the 26th February. 
Water colour* aad oils of view* in Vancouver, 
Holland, and England will be exhibited. 


ROSE PLANTING in SPRING 


has much to recommend it, particularly if your aoil is 
inclined to lie “heavy. 1 ’ 

There arc more fatalities amongst Roses during the first 
winter after planting, than at any other time. The reaaon 
is obvious. Unless the roots have had time to " lake hold " 
cf the ground, the wretched alternation* of frost, wind, hail, 
snow, and mild apring-like weather, buffet the poor tree iu 
the strange soil, so that it is little short of wonderful that 
even the most vigorous aurvive. 

Let it not be thought that early autumn planting is 
derided, quite the contrary. But having been prevented 
from doing a thing at the right time, the next best thing to 
do is to do it at the next best time. 

Bees have a splendid stock of Roses on 

hand, strong, sturdy trees which have stood the winter in 
the open fields at Sealand, exposed to all the murderous 
gales of the Atlantic. That they have not only survived, 
but are ready for delivery to you in the pink Of con¬ 
dition, is ample proof that Bees* Guarantested 
It >ses are the best for your garden. 

Write for Bees’ Rose Catalogue, or try this 
specimen collection. 


For Quality. Size. Vigour, and Price 

BEES’ ROSES ARE UNSURPASSED & UNSURPASSABLE. 

12 Superb Roae.s, Collection 175B., 5s. 

All are excellent sorts and do well near towns. 

HAVE YOU NOTED THE PRICE-5d. each? 

Do you know what they would cost you io buy ordinarily ! 
Even at Bees’ low prices this dozen would cost you 7s. Id., 
while '‘elsewhere” the coBt would be— But just note the 
comparison:— 

Name Bees' 

‘ ame ’ Catalogue Price. 

Alfred Colomb. red.6d. 

Caroline Testout. pink .. .. 6d. 

Duke of Edinburgh, crimson .. fd. 

EdU Meyer, copjiery-yeilow 

Frau Karl Druschki. white 

G. C.Watld. orange vermilion (Gold 
Medsl, N.R.8.). 

Glolre Lyonnalse, yellow 
Gustav Grunorwald. carmine.. 

Gustav Regis, canary-yellow 
Killarney. shell pink.. 

Mrs. John Laing, rose-pink 
Prince do Bulgaria, rosy-flesh 

and golden-salmon.9d. 

BEES’ SPECIAL PRICE for the 12 Roses. 5s. 

Bees’ Catalogue Price ,. „ 7s. 6d. 

The cost elsewhere would be 9s. 8d. to 13s. 

In comparing Bees' prices please note that BOOS' trees 

are GuarantCSted. ORDER NOW. or write for 

Catalogue; but doit NOW. LEST YOU FORGET. 

BEES, Ltd.. 175b. MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. 


8d. 

60. 

Is. 

6d. 

9<t. 

9<L 

6d. 

6d. 


Price 

Elsewhpre. 
8d. or 9.1. 
9d or Is. 
8d or 9<L 
Is. or la ii«i. 
8d. or Is. 

Is. or Is. 6d. 
9d. or 1*. 
9d. or Is¬ 
is. oris. (VI. 
9d. or Is. 
bd. or 91. 

Is. or Is. 3d. 


THE KINC BEE TALKS 
ABOUT CHINA. No. e. 

We are not going to discuss the political 
or the economic aajiect of China, though, 
goodness knows, they are vastly interesting. 

It is about the Flowers of China I want to 
speak. 

How or in what way did flowers 

commence to exist on the face of the 
earth? Do you acoept the “Story of the 
Creation,” or are you more partial to 
Darwins Theory of Evolution? (Delicate 
ground, this; but Bees may enter where angels fear t» 
tread.) Whichever explanation you favour, at least you 
will agree that, through the agency of bees and other 
insects, as well as natural selection, plants have undergone, 
and are still undergoing, wonderful changes. 

Theso changes are bo slow as to be almost 
imperceptible; tnerefore. it follows that the nioxt 
marked differentiation will bo found amongst plants grow- 
ing in the oldest parts of the world. Now. don’t jumpdown 
my throat, so to speak, and say the world is of the same aue 
all over. It may be, geologically, but it is not from the 
point of view of the geographical botanist. 

The British Isles were under the sea a " abort 
time ago.’’ Since that, time, our Islands have been ground 
under the weight of glaciers; therefore the British flora is 
new. comparatively; there has not been time for many new 
soecies to be ••evolved.’* A similar state of affairs exists in 
the case of the Andes of 8. America. They have come up 
out of the sea in relatively redent times. Therefore the 
flora is “ modem." 

But the hoary old Himalaya* 01 India ,mi 

the vast mountain ranges of China have kissed the clouds 
through countless ages. The plants which inhabit these 
regions are the descendant* of families which were truly 
"ancient,” long, long before—the Flood. There are thou¬ 
sands of square miles on which neither wild nor civilised man 
has made his home. Right up against the everlasting snows 
there are multitudes of floral gems which no man ever saw; 
we know that they are there, or that they should be there, 
by the law of “ deduction." More than that, 

Bees' travellers have explored some of 
these virgin alpine meadows, and have brought 
back evidence of the richness and beauty of the Chinese 
Flora. 8everal of the Chinese plants first introduced by 
Bees, Ltd., have jumped into almost universal favour in a 
year or two. Bees are now distributing about 2 dozen more 
of these vastly interesting plants You will find a descrip¬ 
tive list of them in Bees' Plant Catalogue, It is illustrated 
with photographs of plants growing wild in their native 
fastnesses, as well as of others in the home nursery. If 
you are a lover of hardy plants, write for it. and ask for 
Bees’ Seed Catalogue at the same time, if you are a buyer 
of seeds. 

But write NOW. This very minute. LEST YOU FORGET. 

BEES, Ltd., 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. 
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The Winter 8weet (Ohimonaabhus 
fragrans).—Although the variety grandi- 
tiorus Is larger aud more ornamental than 
fragrans, It has less ot that delicious scent 
for which both are remarkable. It can¬ 
not, therefore, replace altogether the 
original form. 

Romneya Coulteri _It is with much 

regret that I notice a tine piece of Rom- 
neya cut to the ground line. The plant 
was placed in position eight years ago, and 
laid attained considerable dimensions. 
Until now it passed through the winter un¬ 
protected and unscathed.— Kirkcudbright. 

Sturmer Pippin Apple. —Good samples of 
this Apple are sent to us from Mr. J. 
Urook, Camherley, Surrey. It certainly is 
a fine, good-keeping Apple, and we wish 
it could be more easily grown, but it seems 
slow to bear in some places. The colonial 
Iieople send it to our markets in very good 
state. We wish some of our readers would 
telLus what kind of stock it does best on, 
and what it likes best. 

An early-flowering Currant _To-day 

(February 11th) I accidentally came across 
n plant of Ribes sanguineum the Rowers 
of which were almost fully expanded. The 
plant in question is in a sheltered posi¬ 
tion, aud although it lias a northern ex- 
posure is yet protected by some large 
Hollies and Laurels. The trusses are of a 
good colour, and do not appear to have 
suffered at all from the prevailing 
weather. The earliest Ribes previously 
noted in bloom in these gardens is upon 
March 3rd.— Kirkcudbright. 

Single Dahlias from seed.— These are 
useful for cutting, but seed must be sown 
early, so as to get the plants strong by 
May, for our summers are too short to 
allow of any lengthened flowering season 
before frost cuts them down. With strong 
roots, however, to begin wilh, and planted 
out very early and protected from spring 
frosts by some slight covering, they attain 
large proportions by the middle of July, 
and from that date until the middle of 
October yield a continuous supply of bril¬ 
liant flowers. 

trigeron mucronatus _A correspondent 

asked last week for other people's ex¬ 
perience of Erigeron mucronatus and its 
hardiness. With me, and I live in Suffolk, 

I have no plant in my rock garden so 
thoroughly hardy and satisfactory. The 
only thing is that it has become almost a 
weed. It seeds itself in nil directions, no¬ 
where comes amiss, wall-crevices, or flat 
ground. I noticed last year that it did not 
assume the bright colour it usually does in 
the autnmn, perhaps from having too little 
aim. -Bosmehe. , ^ 
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The “Ardcairn Apple” from Cunton.— 

Mr. Allen semis 11 s nnothcr example of this 
from poorer soil than the last. It is a 
handsome aud good Apple. The term 
" Russet," which is often applied to small 
Apples, may confuse the reader. Ard¬ 
cairn is a medium-sized Apple, more like 
the French Reinettes than a Russet. In 
any case the quality is first-rate—some¬ 
thing like that of a Bibstou. 

Toxicophlma spectabilis. — Whether 
grown as a climber for the roof of a house, 
or a trellis, or as a small specimen plant, 
this Toxieophhea is valuable in early 
spring. Handsome little bushes of it 
grown in a cool-house all summer, then 
rested for the first month or so in winter, 
and brought into a warm-house in 
January, bore in a short time a flue crop 
of their sweet-scented white Bouvardia- 
like flowers. 

Protecting Christmas Roses _What a 

wonderful difference mere protection 
makes in the size and purity of Christmas 
Rose blooms. It makes them as good 
again as they otherwise would he. Rarely, 
indeed, are our winters sufficiently genial 
to render this fair flower quite happy in 
the open, but under u handlight, with n 
little air admitted, it looks so perfectly at 
home as to make one grieve for plants 
which have to brave the storm unsheltered. 

Primula denticulata _Again I have to 

welcome a good display of P. denticulata, 
which does extremely well here aud 
receives but little attention. Whether 
grown in a bed or in the rock garden tills 
Primula is always effective, and as it seeds 
freely a stock of young plants is easily 
kept up. This is usually succeeded by P. 
denticulata cushmerinna, equally vigorous 
and quite as effective, but which, rightly 
or wrongly, I think does better in crevices 
in rockwork than in beds. This variety is 
much more showy than P. denticulata, and 
seldom requires renewing, reproducing 
itself freely from self-sown seeds.—K irk- 

CUDII RIGHT. 

Crocus hyemalis.— In a winter like the 
present the early-flowering of Crocus 
hyemalis Is no gain. Scant though our 
winter sunshine generally is, there has 
been less of it than usual lately, and the 
snow and rain have wrought havoc with 
the unprotected flowers of this Crocus. 
In some seasons it gives us satisfaction, 
but in most of our winters It must have 
a bell-glass or a handlight over it to pro¬ 
tect it from the inclemency of the weather. 
Dry cold will not hurt the flowers, but in 
a wet time they become like wet paper. It 
bears white flowers lined with purple, 
these being only attractive when fully 
open in our too rare days of sunshine at 
this season. It often flowers in December. I 
and rarely later than Januarv.— S. Afnott. I 


Daphne Mezereum.— Flowering with the 
winter Jasmine, with seedling Primroses, 
and with - the earliest Snowdrops, the 
Mezereon, as it is generally called, is most 
welcome; its leafless shoots are of a soft 
j ash colour, and they are now closely 
I studded with ruby buds and purple blos¬ 
soms. If the flowering twigs are cut aud 
placed in fresh water indoors, their 
fragrance is delicious. A good bed of this 
Daphne deserves n place in all good 
gardens; if is always interesting alike in 
| flower, in leafage, and when covered with 
its coral-red fruits. There is a white- 
flowered variety which is even prettier 
than the purple-blossomed type, and its 
berries are of a soft yellow or amber 
colour. 

Pelargonium Mrs. Pollock.— lias this, at 
oue time among the most popular of tile 
ornamental bedding Pelargoniums, lost 
that popularity? For years I have not 
seen it until the other day, when I saw a 
butch of young plants being unpacked in a 
neighbouring garden. Twenty years ago I 
worked in a garden where several large 
beds of Mrs. Pollock were a feature of the 
summer and autumn. These were not 
planted out like the other Pelargoniums, 
but grown on till they were in 5-inch pots 
and plunged in the beds. In autumn they 
were lifted, cleaned, and cut back, and 
used again the following season. In this 
way, the gardener claimed, tile foliage, if 
smaller, was much more highly coloured 
than was the case with young plants.— 
Kirk. 

Primula malacoides plena _The Chinese 

Primula malacoides has already become a 
general favourite, and is grown in vast 
numbers by market cultivators. Apart 
from the typical lilac-flowered variety, 
there is now a double, or at all events "a 
semi-double, form, which was shown at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on February 4th. I was, however, pleased 
to see that the Floral Committee passed it 
over, ns a double flower of this graceful 
Primula will be, to my mind at least, far 
less pleasing than the normal single form. 

[In conversation with a market grower 
the other day we were informed that there 
is now no sale for this rrimula in the 
market, as Ihe blooms drop so badly. Have 
other growers noticed this?— Ed.] 

Prunus Pissardl (P. cerasifera ntropur- 
purea).—When passing through Church- 
down, a village about live miles from 
Cheltenham, on January the 28th, I noticed 
a standard tree of this growing in a 
shrubbery border in full flower, and was 
somewhat astonished to see the same tree 
almost in full foliage. Most people are 
aware that P. Pissardi blooms very early 
in the season, but hitherto I have no recol¬ 
lection of seeing a tree in full flower in 
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January, ami uot only iu bloom but almost 
in full leaf at the same time. It is difficult 
to account for this early flowering of a 
single specimen when others around are 
dormant. Though there have not been 
any severe frosts, on the night of the 13th 
we registered 10 degs. The average mini¬ 
mum for the month is 35.5 degs., while the 
rainfall was 3.09 inches, a trifle more than 
fell in January, 1012.—H. C. P. 

Early bulbs In Scotland.— On February 
2nd I picked, along a sheltered walk, quite 
a handful of fully-expanded Daffodils. 
The walk in question is bordered oil either 
hand with grass, and along each side is a 
row of pollarded Sycamores with here and 
there clumps of Hollies and lthododen- 
drons. Many varieties of bulbs are growu 
along this walk, and they are invariably 
much earlier than those in more exposed 
liarts of the garden. The variety gathered 
was N. pallidus prreeox, iuid before long 
the Tenby Daffodil may be picked. On 
Februury 1th I noticed a considerable num¬ 
ber of blue Crocuses in bloom in the same 
walk. Like oilier of your correspondents, 
I find great difficulty in preserving the 
yellow varieties of Crocuses, as pheasants 
aud field-voles destroy the bulbs, while 
sparrows and starlings, evidently out of 
sheer mischief, mutilate the blooms - . This 
is more particularly the case with bulbs 
grown in Grass, as quite close at hand, in a 
triangular brake of Apple-trees, the yellow 
varieties are left practically untouched. 
Narcissus minimus has been planted to 
take the place of yellow Crocuses In certain 
places, and as it flowers approximately at 
the same season, the yellow effect is by this 
means supplied.— Kirkcudbright. 

Some shrub destroyers.—I am interested 
In what you say in the issue of February 
Hth (page 70), but am not convinced, for 
the following reasons:—The damage to 
Hollies and Cydonin is not confined to the 
stems, but extends to quite small branches 
not thicker than a Rush, and which are 
too far from the ground for a rabbit to 
reach unless it climbed up. Of course, I 
do not dispute the fact that rabbits may 
get in through a gate, which may have 
been left oiien at night, but I have found 
no damage done to Brooms and other 
things which used to be destroyed before 
I wired the place round. Beds of Carna¬ 
tions and other soft things which I should 
have supjMised rabbits might have liked to 
nibble, and which are not far from the 
Cydonin, are untouched. The Bamboos 
tliat have been attacked are the furthest 
from the water of any I have, and those 
which are near the water are not touched : 
nor are any of the Nymph seas, which, I 
believe, water-rats much affect. You will 
admit there Is some force in these argu¬ 
ments? I hope some reader of the paiier 
may he able to suggest some iwison or 
virus for mice, for whether or not mice are 
the sinners, there is no question hut Hull 
they nre unusually abundant. Weasels, 
stoats, owls, and all other birds are never 
shot or trapped, and except to kill water- 
rats a gun is never fired.—II. It. Y. 

A pretty winter ■ flowering Fuchsia 
(Benita) —At the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society oil February 4tli a 
group of an exceedingly free-flowering 
Fuchsia, hearing the name of Benita, was 
shown by Messrs. Rogers and Son. Red 
Lodge Nurseries. Southampton, where it 
was raised. Fuchsias that bloom during 
the winter months nre h.v no means 
numerous, an exception to the rule being 
the old Fuchsia splendens. Tile variety 
Benita certainly shows a good deal of the 
influence of this Just-named species, while 
it also bears a resemblance to some of 
those Continental hybrids of mixed parent¬ 
age. which have become fairly popular 
within the last half-a-dozen years or so. 
In the variety Itenitn the roundish, heart- 
shaped leaves, with their reddish midrib 
nnd undersides, suggest an affinity to F. 
trtphylla. The flowers, which each are 
about } inch in length, consist of an un¬ 
usually stout tube, which, with the sepals, 
nre of a soft scarlet colour. As the sepals 
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I reflex but little, tlie small orange-co loured 
i petals nre but little seen. The flowers are 
i borne with great freedom for a distance 
along the upper parts of the shoots. 

I Though it did not gain the coveted award 
i of merit, I am convinced that there is a 
| future before this Fuchsia—that is, when 
its season of flowering is taken into eon- 
, federation. Of course, one cannot com¬ 
pare a Fuchsia that flowers in January 
and February with the members of that 
1 section whose blossoms ure produced in 
1 summer.—W. T. 

Spring flowers in a Kirkcudbright 
garden.— On a recent visit to the garden 
of Mr. K. A. Hornel, the well-known 
artist, at Broughton House, Kirkcud¬ 
bright, several most interesting plants in 
j bloom were noted. The rainfall in this 
district for tlie month of January lias been 
! excessive, but beyond slightly soiling the 
I blooms in question it has in no way de- 
I traded from their beauty. The Satin- 
flower (Sisyrlnchiuin grandiflorura) was 
I in full beauty and in quantity, while many 
I varieties of Hellebores, in clumps of con- 
, siderable size, added to the attractions of 
j the garden. Among those was a curious 
! variety, on the point of flowering, prob- 
j ably a hybrid, and distinct both in foliage 
I —which is very spiny—and its method of 
! producing the blooms. This is the first 
| occasion on which it has been known to 
flower at Broughton House. Several of the 
I newer Pulmonarias were very effective, 
including the comparatively new white 
I variety, IV arvernensis alba, and 1*. 

! azurea, the latter being as intense in 
colour as the Dropmore Anehusa. Snow¬ 
flakes were seen in quantity, while in the 
rock garden a group of blue Primroses 
was charming. This Primrose, I was told, 
had been in bloom practically all winter. 

! and the blooms were of good size and not 
at all weather beaten. A considerable 
| collection of Heaths was also attractive. 

J and Snowdrops of exceptional size and 
j beauty were in abundance everywhere.— 
j Kirkcudbright. 

Verbenas from seed.— -Verbenas from 
| cuttings have been well nigh banished 
from our flower gardens owing to a 
disease that has rendered their cultivation 
very precarious, but happily seedlings, 
from their more robust growth, seem to 
enjoy an immunity from this disease, ami 
very beautiful beds of flowers they make, 
their varied colours and spreading habit 
making them the very best of carpeting 
plants for covering the soil under plants 
of a more stately habit of growth. The 
latter must, however, be planted at wide 
Intervals apart, so us not to shade the 
Verbenas beneath them too much. The 
seeds should he sown now in pans or 
boxes, and in a genial temperature of 
about *H) degs. they will soon germinate 
and make good .plants. When tit to handle, 
prick them off into boxes tilled with light 
sandy soil about 2 inches apart; keep the 
points of the shoots pinched in order ro 
make bushy little plants by the time they 
can safely he trusted out-of-doors. Cold 
pits or frames are the best places iu. which 
to gradually harden them, as the lights 
can l>e kept entirely off except when cold 
winds or frosts prevail. Few plants repay 
liberal culture better than the Verbena ; 
therefore, the soil should be deeply dug 
and well enriched, so that the roots may 
find food and moisture in periods of 
drought. Under these conditions they keep 
on growing and blooming profusely dur¬ 
ing the whole season, but if starred their 
flowering i>eriod is brief. After they have 
started into growth, the shoots should be 
spread over the surface of the beds and 
kept in their places by means of stout 
pegs; after tliat. they will need but littJe 
more attention the wfliole season. 

Beeches.— Tn his article on Beeches 
(page 77) "D.” refers to an avenue of 
these trees at Lochiel’s place of Achna- 
carry, in Lochaber. The group is very 
effective, but it is in no sense an avenue, 
being merely a row of trees along the 
right hank of the river Arkaig. nor are 
these trees of remarkable dimensions. But 


I no mention is made of the historic interest 
which they bear, arising in the following 
way. By the middle of the 18th century, 
i Scottish landowners, encouraged by the 
tranquility following upon the union of the 
English and Scottish legislatures, had 
begun to improve their estates by land 
I reclamation, tree-planting, etc. Donald 
! Cameron, of Lochiel, chief of the clan 
j Cameron, was busy in this work when 
Prince Charlie landed at Borodale on 
28th July, 1745, and called upon Lochiel to 
I raise his clan for the Jacobite cause, 
j Lochiel sent a message declining to do so, 
and waniing the Prince of the liopeless- 
I ness of a rising. Later, he determined to 
wait uix>n the Prince to explain the 
reasons for his opinions. Loch id’s 

brother, Cameron of Passifern, tried to 
dissuade him. “Brother,” he said, “I 
know you l>etter than you know' yourself. 
If this Prince once sets eyes upon you lie 
will make you do whatever he pleases.” 
And so it turned out. Lochiel brought, out 
| his clan, fourteen hundred strong, nnd led 
them throughout that ha re-bra ined cam¬ 
paign till lie was wounded severely at 
! Culloden. During his absence from Achna- 
carry a quantity of trees arrived from the 
south for the autumn planting. They were 
heeled in to await the chief’s return. But 
Lochiel “came back to Lochaber no more.” 
His estates were forfeited, and he died in 
exile in 1748. The Beeches were never 
moved from the trench to which they had 
i been consigned. There they stand in 
! closely serried rank, so closely that a man 
i may not pass between some of them, a 
more pathetic memorial of the “gentle 
Lochiel” and the lost cause than any 
sculptor could design.— Herbert Maxwell, 
Monreilh. 

Winter-blooming Flax (Liman trigynum, 
syn. Beinwardtia trigyna).—This is gener- 
; ally found in a half-starved condition, iu 
| a greenhouse tcmj>erature, producing only 
| a few* straggling flowers; but no planr 
better repays good cultivation, nnd if well 
grown, it. will reward the cultivator with 
a profusion of its clear bright-yellow 
flowers in the dead of winter, when few 
plants arc in bloom. Early in Man'll 
secure good strong cuttings, which can 1 k‘ 
easily had if, when done flowering, the 
plants are partially cut back. In a brisk 
heat the cuttings strike root quickly, and 
when well rooted they should be jiotted 
singly into 3-inch pots, taking care to 
pinch the points of the shoots, so as to 
cause them to break back. When thov 
have taken hold of the fresh soil and 
started freelv, they should be gradually 
hardened off in an intermediate house. 
They should be kept potted on as required 
: and well pinched back ; watering at this 
j stage must not be neglected, and the 
plants should be kept well syringed, as 
they are subject to red-spider. By June. 

I if the cuttings were rooted iu the latter 
part of March, they will need their final 
! shift, and if large plants are required. 
8-inoli pots will be none too largo. A fort¬ 
night before they are moved into their 
flowering pots they should be stopi>ed for 
the last time, nnd when they have got hold 
of the fresh soil they should for a time 
I be placed in a cool-frame, setting them 
on ashes or some moisture - holding 
material. Keep thorn a little close till 
j hardened off; afterwards give all the air 
possible, hut shade from bright sun. As 
the pots get nicely full of roots weak 
manure water should he given freely, and 
I they should be kept well syringed twice a 
day on bright days, closing the frame 
early in the afternoon, which will grentlv 
| help to keep down spider and promote 
sturdy growth. When the nights begin to 
get cool, which will be iu September, they 
j should be moved to an intermediate house. 

I or where the temperature does not fall 
much below’ 55 degs., so as to ripen the 
wood, as upon this depends w’hether there 
will be much flower or not. The soil I 
I find suitable is good fibrous loam two 
parts, and leaf-soil one part, with a good 
j admixture of i-meh Immics, and sufficient 
i sand to make the whole i>orous.—A. 
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carpenteria califobnica. 

Tins beautiful plant, I think, I was the 
first to receive In tills country from Cali¬ 
fornia. I rather doubted if it were hardy, 
but now find, in little warm nooks and 
sheltered places, it is quite happy and 
flowers well. It is a real addition to 
our stock of summer-flowering shrubs. I 
crow it against walls and in the open, and 
in ordinary sandy loam. W., Sussex. 

-Given congenial conditions of 

climate and soil, there is nothing among 


is set up. This may be due to fungoid 
attack, or, what is equally likely perhaps, 
the outward and visible signs of resent¬ 
ment owing to the prevailing uncongenial 
conditions. Tile finest example I have 
ever seen was growing under glass in a 
Bromyard (Herefordshire) garden in 
April last. That superb specimen, covering 
many feet of the back wall of a lean-to 
greenhouse, was worth a long journey to 
see, its perfect health, free growth, and 
abundant flowering are not likely to be 
forgotten. The plant, indeed, was in rude 
| health and vigour, and the perfect health 
I of the specimen in the illustration recalls 



Part of a plant of Carpentaria californica. 


summer-flowering evergreen shrubs of, 
greater beauty than this choice member Of | 
tlie Saxifrage order. Generally speaking, 
however, It Is not a plant to garden with 
in the open in inland districts, while not 
infrequently, even in co-cnlled favoured 
localities, both growth and flowering leave 
much to be desired. In the garden of 
the Misses Ewbank, at Ryde, where the 
gloriously-coloured Crlnodendron makes a 
huge bush of a dozen or fifteen feet 
through, the above chaste and beautiful 
subject is unhappy, giving but a meagre 
growth and a scant supply of its lovely 
pure-white, saucer-shaped blossoms. In 
this and others gardens further inland a 
ntsty-looking condition of the leaf-points 


vividly to the mind that seen at Brom¬ 
yard. From out of good greenhouses 
many fine plants are crowded to give place 
to garish things of no beauty or orna¬ 
ment, and to tho.se having such and un¬ 
able to grow the lovely Carpenteria other¬ 
wise, I would suggest the protection the 
glass-house affords. To get so good a re¬ 
sult as the picture portrays is worthy of 
much care aud not a little waiting for, 
though the plant in the mind's eye sug¬ 
gested nothing so much as the supreme 
enjoyment of a congenial environment. 
The rusty-looking specimens and the 
starvelings of this line subject we know 
too well, while perfection and luxuriance 
are all too rare. 


Teat, leaf-soli, sand, and light loam in 
equal parts, with complete drainage and 
a cool root-run, will suit the plant quite 
well under glass. A like soil, a south¬ 
western exposure against a wall in 
favoured places, may, with free syringing 
overhead in summer, suit the plant occa¬ 
sionally in the open air. 

E. H. JlKKtNS. 


SIIRTJBS UNDER TREES. 

(Reply to “ P. L.”) 

Is making a selection of shrubs for such a 
purpose it is necessary to know whether 
the trees are of dense growth, under which 
very few plants will thrive, or thin-headed 
trees, under which numerous kinds may be 
grown. As a general rule, most shining¬ 
leaved shrubs will thrive as undergrowth 
beneath the shade of trees, but, in any case, 
the soil must be well prepared for them at 
the outset. If the trees have been planted 
within recent years, and the soil is toler¬ 
ably good, but little preparation is neces¬ 
sary beyond deep digging; but if the trees 
are large and old, then the soil will be 
found over-run with roots and Im¬ 
poverished. In tills ease fresh soil should 
be substituted (say, from 9 inches to 
12 inches deep), and in this the shrubs 
intended for undergrowth should be 
planted. The small shrubs should be 
vigorous and with plenty of roots, and the 
best time to plant is during September and 
October, allowing the leaves that fall from 
the trees to remain among them through 
the winter. The choice mny be made from 
the following list: Common Holly, Berberis 
Aqulfolium or Mahonia, common Box, 
Oval-leaved Privet, Portugal Laurel, Rho¬ 
dodendron ponticum (if no chalky matter 
is in the soil), Cotoneaster Simons!, 
Skimmia oblata, Berberis Darwini, Ber- 
beris japonica, and common Yew. All 
these are evergreen, and may be obtained 
at a cheap rate in nurseries. For very 
dense shade we have found nothing better 
than the Butcher's Broom (Ruscus 
neulentus), with an undergrowth of the 
creeping St. John’s-wort (Hypericum 
calycinum). Periwinkle, and Ivy. The com¬ 
mon English Ivy grows naturally in dense 
shade, but the Irish Ivy has a bolder effect. 
Gaultherlu Shallon may be planted in light 
or peaty moist soli, and a good earpet-llke 
growth may be bad of Euouymus radicans 
and its variegated form. There are few 
deciduous shrubs that will grow under 
trees. 


CLIMBER-CLAD PORCHES AND 
WALLS. 

Amongst plants that attract in a garden, 
not the least interesting are the climbers. 
Long before the summer comes we may 
have a feast of beauty on our walls. Even 
ns I write (at the end of January) the 
Winter Jasmine (Jasminum nudiflorum) is 
a sheet of yellow on n wall close by, and 
buds of Forsythia suspensa, with Pyruses, 
are almost at bursting point under the 
eaves of a warm wall; indeed, the long 
shoots that have clambered near the 
“ chimney breast,” and feel the addi¬ 
tional warmth, are already showing 
colour. Some of our villages are beauty- 
spots in the long summer days owing to 
their picturesque surroundings, and the 
climber-covered, flower-bedecked cottages, 
with their wealth of Roses, Wistarias, and 
Honeysuckles, contribute in no small de¬ 
gree to make up the picture. I know 
porches attached to some of these country 
homes that are masses of beautiful flowers- 
for weeks together, where the rooms are 
impregnated with the sweet fragrance of 
the flowers of the Jasmine that, like 
myriad stars, peer out from amid dense 
green foliage. In many churchyards, too, 
evidence Is not wanting that climbing 
plants are encouraged to grow about the 
walls and over arches. What, after all, is 
more beautiful than Roses clambering 
about stone walls or over archways in the 
quiet of some country churchyard, or the 
vivid crimson of the Virginian Creeper in 
the late autumn Qilsi At cteeps toward tb» 
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turret? There is an indefinable some¬ 
thing wherever climbing plants are grown 
that seems to attract, that compels even 
people who are not specially interested to 
pause and admire, and nowhere do we see 
this more than amongst country cottage 
homes on the walls of which flowering 
plants flourish so well, with, apparently, 
so little trouble. But “ trouble,” if one 
can call it such, is not counted with, those 
who love their gardens. 

WOODH AST WICK. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shrubs tor a wall.— Will you kindly give me 
a list of the most beautiful creepers which 
would do against a wall? I am trying at pre¬ 
sent Camellias, Lapageria, Myrtle. Tecoma 
Smithi. Solatium jasminoides, and, of course, I 
have a number of commoner subjects and 
Roses. I do not mind delicate subjects, as I 
can protect them. 1 want uncommon plants 
and those that have showy blooms.—K. K. K.. 
Gloucester. 

[The following are all desirable wall 
plants, and by no means common ones :— 
Berberidopsls cornllina, Buddleia Colvillei, 
Cqrpenteria califomiea, Escallonla lang- 
leyeusis, Eseallonia montevidensis, Exo¬ 
chorda grundiflora, Eugenia (Myrtus) 
apiculata, Fremontia californica, Jas- 
minum primulinum. Lonieera semper- 
virens mtnor, Passiflora coerulea, Possi- 
flora Constance Elliott, Punica granatum 
(Pomegranate), Tricuspidaria lanceolate 
(also known ns Crlnodendron Hookeri- 
anum), and Viburnum macrocephalum. 
The above should stand on a wall in your 
locality without any covering, but the fol¬ 
lowing may need a little protection in 
winter: — Abelia floribunda, Abutiion 
vexillarium, Cassia corymbosa, Clianthus 
puniceus, Edwardsia grandiflorn, Hnb- 
rothamnus nurantiacus, Habrotbamnus 
elegans, Hibbertia dentata, Mandevilla 
suaveolens, Rhynehospermum jasminoides, 
Tecoma eapensis, and Teucrlum fruticans.] 

Tree Ivies. —In their early life Tree Ivies 
are of rather slow growth, but after the 
first half-dozen years they become very 
effective, and as years roll on their lack of 
progress really becomes a virtue, as it is 
very convenient to have plants that never 
seem to get too large for their situations. 
The Tree Ivies always have n cheerful 
appearance, but their most effective time 
is in winter, when all other things are dull 
and dreary. Tree Ivies, either as single 
specimens on Grass or planted in the front 
of shrubbery borders, look well. They 
originated, I sup]>ose, from sports. 1 
have one selected from the Irish Ivy some 
years ago; it made its first appearance as 
a stiff, erect branch growing out of a 
thick mass of creeping growth. This 
piece was taken off as a cutting, and it 
became a tree, and has never since shown 
any disposition to creep or climb. Others 
probably originated in the same way. 
They are specially adapted for suburban 
gardens, because there is no fear of their 
getting out of hand. The variegated forms 
are very bright and cheerful.—H. 

Forsythia Intermedia spectabllls.— This 
form of Forsythia intermedia, which has 
more than once been referred to in 
Gardening Illustrated as one of the 
finest of all the Forsythias for the out¬ 
door garden, is equally desirable for 
flowering under glass. Its merits in this 
respect were shown by some specimens 
exhibited at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on February 4th. 
Forced examples of Forsythia suspensa in 
some eases grown as standards were also 
shown. For covering a wall or arbour, 
'F. suspensa Is the best, as it quickly 
furnishes a considerable space, and will 
flower with great freedom. It, too, can 
be grown as a bush or standard, provided 
it is pruned back hard every year after 
flowering. As an open bush, however, F. 
intermedia is very desirable, and more 
particularly Its variety spectabllls. A 
still more pronounced bush Is F. vlridis- 
sima, but. as a rule, It does not produce 
such a wealth of flowers as the others. 
All of them can be readily struck from 
cuttings, and under favourable conditions 
they soon form effective plants.—T. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


DRIED FRUITS. 

When fresh fruits are not to he obtained, 
dried fruits offer the minerals and acids 
that are necessary to sustenance. Dur¬ 
ing evaporation all fruits undergo a slight 
chemical change which increases the 
amount of sugar that they contain. The 
reason that dried fruit sauces frequently 
taste insipid is because this latent sugar 
is ignored, the sauce being oversweetened 
until the tart fruit flavour is overcome. 
1’runes, for instance, contain a large per¬ 
centage of sugar almost identical with 
cane sugar, yet the majority of house¬ 
wives will add an excess amount of sweet¬ 
ening, and then complain that “ their 
family will not eat Prunes.” Really good 
cooking consists in developing natural 
flavours, and, just as Lemon juice is fre¬ 
quently added to brighten fresh Pine¬ 
apple, or Orange juice is added to Straw¬ 
berries, the evaporated fruits are often 
made more sparkling by the addition of 
other flavours. Spice is occasionally used 
with Prunes, Ginger-root or candied 
ginger with Pears, while Orange and 
Demon rind and Juice, or a little tart jelly, i 
are additions to all varieties. 

The dried fruits in common winter use 
are Pears, Peaches, Apricots, Prunes, anil 
Figs, while Dates have a definite place in 
combination with other materials. Dried 
fruits must be washed thoroughly, then 
submerged in warm water for twenty-four 
hours in a covered utensil, when they will 
have swollen to their original shape, and, 
although uncooked, will be already tender. 
The water in which they were soaked 
serves as the liquid. The seasoning—as 
Orange rind or spice—is put in at. the be¬ 
ginning of the process. The liquid must 
not boll, and the sugar is not added until 
the last five minutes. As a general rule, 
not less than two hours should be allowed 
for cooking Prunes, Apricots, and 
Peaches, while Pears and Figs are im¬ 
proved by cooking three or four hours. 

Jellied Apricots.— lleat four cupfuls of 
cooked dried Apricots and their juice to 
the boiling point. Add one cupful of sugar 
and stew for ten minutes; then add two 
tgblespoonfuls of gelatine, softened in a 
quarter of a cupful of water, and two 
tablespoonfuls of Lemon juice. Turn Into 
a mould rubbed lightly with olive oil ; 
stiffen and serve with Apricot whip. To 
make 

Apricot whip, mix half a cupful of 
sifted, cooked Apricot pulp, the whites of 
three eggs, half a tablesjioonful of Lemon 
juice, and half a cupful of powdered 
sugar. Beat the mixture with a wire 
whisk until it will hold its shape, and 
serve immediately. If it is desired to keep 
it some time, pile it into buttered rame¬ 
kins, set in a pan of hot water and bake 
for twenty minutes in a moderate oven ; 
in this case It becomes an Apricot souffle, 
and may he served either hot or cold with 
plain stewed Apricots. 

Marshmallow Fios.—Wash pulled Figs 
and let stand for twenty-four hours in 
water sufficient to cover. In the morning 
cook in the same water in a double boiler 
until tender, adding a little candied 
Orange peel. When done, remove the 
Figs and simmer down the syrup directly 
over the fire. Cut a slit In each Fig and 
insert half a Marshmallow. Arrange in 
high sherbet glasses, pour over the syrup 
and serve very cold, with or without 
whipped cream. 

Peach ramekins. —Dried Peaches, as a 
general rule, are so brown and unappetis¬ 
ing that they are unwelcome. However, 
by dint of proper cookery they become 
succulent and tender, and may be used 
In many ways. Cook half a cupful of 
rice In milk with a quarter of a cupful 
of candied Orange peel, and half a tea¬ 
spoonful of salt, until the kernels are soft. 
Then stir in a quarter of a cupful of 
sugar. Half fill buttered ramekins, place 
a Peach in each, add a little more rice, 
anil pile on top a meringue made of the 


whites of three eggs, three tablespoon¬ 
fuls of powdered sugar and u few drops 
of Orange extract. Brown in a moderate 
oven, and serve with Orange sauce, If de¬ 
sired. A large baking-dish may be used 
In place of the ramekins.— Ladies’ Ou n 
Journal. ■ - 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Macaroni & la Paysanne _ rut li oz. of 

butter into a stewpan, and when melted 
add i lb. of macaroni, previously cooked, 
and six Olives, thinly sliced. Cook these 
for live minutes, occasionally stirriDg. 
Then add one gill of brown sauce, 2 oz. of 
grated cheese, and a light seasoning. 
Make very hot and serve with dry toast. 

Macaroni a ntalienne. —Cook 3 oz. of 
macaroni in boiling salted water for 
twenty minutes, drain it well, and put it 
into a hot saucepan with 1 oz. of butter. 
Season lightly with salt and white pepper, 
and stir in 3 oz. of grated Parmesan 
cheese. Turn the macaroni lightly and 
quickly with a fork until the cheese melts, 
then stir in good Tomato sauce to moisten 
it, and when this is well mixed and hot 
serve at once. 

Tipparee (Physalis edulis).—I observe in 
your issue of the Sth lust., in reply to 
“ R. 1L,” under the heading of ‘‘Physalis 
edulis,” you state that you do not know 
what preserve he refers to as Tipparee. I 
write to inform you that Tipparee is the 
Hindustani name for Physalis edulis, or 
Cape Gooseberry, as it is there called.— 
Roberts, Lt.-Colonel. 

- With reference to the question 

asked by your correspondent, “ R. If.,” in 
your last issue, Tipparee. or Tipari, is the 
Indian name of the Cape Gooseberry 
(Physalis edulis), a familiar object in most 
vegetable gardens in northern India. The 
preserve may be found under that name in 
the list of conserves sold by the Army anil 
Navy Co-operative Society. I think I re¬ 
member having seen the plant growing out 
of doors in England, hut the cllinute is not, 
dry and warm enough to ripen the fruit, 
properly.—II. M. E. 

The best kinds of Sweet Corn.— We 

notice that Messrs. Barr, of Coveut 
Garden, are introducing the kinds of this 
with their true names. It is a common 
und unfortunate habit of seedsmen to call 
everything after themselves, so we men¬ 
tion this. In America the experiences are 
so extensive that they have found out the 
good kinds of this delicious vegetable, 
which is as precious as a food in this 
country as in theirs, so that we ought to 
know the kinds by their right names. Our 
experience of them in Europe is nothing 
as compared with that of American culti¬ 
vators. We find, too, that the most 
approved kinds there thrive here. 

8orrel.—In some places this Is in great 
demand, as the leaves are used both in 
salads and as a vegetable. The variety 
grown is the broad leaved, which is easily 
raised from seed sown in the spring. If 
preferred, the seed may be sown where the 
plants ure to remain, in which case it 
should be sown in drills about 1 foot apart. 
When the seedlings are large enough to 
handle they should he thinned to about 
1 foot apart, the thinnings being used for 
salad. The ground on which it is grown 
ought to be liberally manured and deeply 
dug, as being a perennial it will last for 
several years, anil may be propagated by 
dividing the roots, a portion of which 
should be transplanted each spring, as 
young plants always produce the largest 
leaves. Should any flower-stems appear 
these ought to be pinched out so as to 
throw all the sap into the foliage. In the 
autumn give a top-dressing of some 
decayed manure to assist the plants to 
make new foliage. As it Is during the 
winter and spring months that the leaves 
are most in demand, every encouragement 
should be given the plants to make new 
foliage. A spare light or two may be put 
over a jtortion of the bed, or a portion may 
be taken up in the autumn and planted in 
a cold frame.—HI C- r. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 



HOUSE. 


This pretty bus! flowers very freely, and 
is very apt to be hurt by frost, so the 
wisest way when it begins to bud is to 
take it indoors and so let it escape the 
hard weather, which this season has not 


PLANTS FOR WINDOWS ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND. 

In some windows as spring and summer 
come round we see plants blooming with a 
freedom that at first sight suggests the 
idea of their having recently been removed 
from a greenhouse. A closer examination, 
however, reveals the fact that there is no 
greenhouse attached to the house—not 
even, perhaps, a cold-frame! This is fre¬ 
quently the case in many cottage homes 
in the country, where the occupants 


tages have roomy windows, where one 
may accommodate a dozen or more plants, 
such as we sometimes see in the old- 
fashioned bow-window or well-lighted 
cottage window. Those that receive the 
morning sun are ideal positions for many 
plants. Fuchsias are great favourites 
with many people, and though some of us 
remove them to cool places away from the 
light in the autumn, the cottager has no 
such convenience, and thus they have to 
be kept as permanent occupants of the 
windows. The culture of the Fuchsia is 



Flowering shoots of Rhododendron prcecox in a 


vase. 


corneas u-sual, but in seveu years out of ten 
it would be disfigured. The flowers here 
shown were a fortnight in the house 
before they were photographed, which 
shows their fine endurance in rooms. 


Koom plants in winter.—Purchasers of 
these whether in or out of flower, in the 
winter invariably soon regret their outlay, be¬ 
cause the plants soon suffer in the low tem¬ 
perature of a room. Plants pushed into bloom 
in heat and sent to the market and into shops, 
when purchased and taken into cool rooms, 
although kept near the light, soon drop their 
flowers and the plants are very disappointing. 
Fine-foliaged plants, including Ferns, often 
suffer materially also, but in less degree. 

Dwiizem, Gotigle 


manage to have windows ablaze with 
colour over many months in the year. I 
know many such homes where plants are 
kept in the windows all the year round, 
and though they are not always in bloom, 
there are other subjects that have an at¬ 
traction by reason of their foliage. 

It would be foolish In these days at 
greenhouses to belittle in any way their 
usefulness, but one has to admit that even 
where Such houses are not to be found, 
one may yet have in the windows over 
saveral months at least plants that are 
likely to prove attractive by reason of 
their flowers. Some of the country cot- 


of the easiest. It flowers for quite a loug 
time, aud when grown under the cool con¬ 
ditions found in a window, it does not 
drop its flowers ns often happens in a 
greenhouse. Then there are Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, that grow as well in a 
window as In the most modern glass¬ 
house. Some of the best Zonals I ever 
saw were grown from cuttings in a 
window of a labouring man’s bouse. He 
made a speciality of them, and by con¬ 
stantly turning them to the light had most 
shapely plants full of blossoms. Now and 
again one comes across people who believe 
in having in their windows things that are 
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useful, just as much fnun a fine-folinged 
point of view as for their flowers, and I 
am acquainted with several who have 
amongst their favourites the Searboro’ 
Lily ami the Maiden’s Wreath (Frauooa 
ramosa). I was once not a little surprised 
to see growing in a Somersetshire cottage , 
a nice plant of Plumbago capensis bear¬ 
ing freely its lavender-blue blossoms, and 
in another the orange and gold-flowered 
Diplacus glutinosus. There is an idea 
abroad in respect to these two plants that 
a greenhouse is essential for them. Such 
is not the case. They need keeping from 
frost, and in any window open to the sun¬ 
light they may be grown. 

Amongst bulbous and tuberous-rooted 
plants that seem to be specially liked by ! 
country people, I have been struck with 
beautiful examples in the way of Be- 
gonias and Arum Julies. Perhaps the best 
examples of what could be done with 
plants in a window all the year round was 
on an occasion when I came across well- 
flowered siiecbncns of Kalosanthes coe- 
ciuea, which had been in the same window | 
for several years. Everyone knows, too, ' 
tiie great value of flue-folriged plants, like 
Aspidistras and the Asparaguses, like 
plumosus and the trailing form of Spren- 
geri. Even the old Stag's-horn Pelar¬ 
gonium is a great favourite with many 
country people to-day. I think one reason 
why many cottagers grow such splendid : 
window plants may be traced to the ad¬ 
mission of air to their rooms, for I have 
often ixissed houses where for most of the [ 
day the door stood open, and where the 
plants receive frequent attention in the 
matter of being helped now and again with | 
a stimulant made from horse or sheep ] 
droppings. Again, there is no doubt that 
our local shows, at many of which prizes 
arc offered for the best window plants, 
have stimulated the culture of plants j 
grown entirely in windows. W. E. j 

FLOItAI, DECORATIONS. 

Tub pendulous blossoms of Thyrsacantiius 
rutitans look bright and attractive just 
now suspended around the edges of trum¬ 
pet vases. They could be advantageously 
used in conjunction with Calanthe vestitu 
around tile edges of any tall vase or 
eiiergne as a central arrangement to a 
dinner-table, tilling up the centre of the 
same with spikes of Calanthe Veitchl, a 
few blooms of Ladia anceps, and the same 
of Eucharls amazonlca uround the last- 
named Calanthe. This would give an 
effective centre-piece that no lover of 
choice exotics would despise. Another 
change as a centre-piece for a moderate¬ 
sized table or for tlie drawing-room may be 
made by choosing a well - variegated 
example of Pamlaims Veitchi as good as it 
can be bud in a 4 inch pot; from this it 
may be removed and placed in the centre 
of a soup plate for want of a better re¬ 
ceptacle. Fill witli a little sand to keep 
the plant steady, and Hnish off either with 
good Moss or some fresh Selaginella into 
which may be inserted a few bulbs of 
Tulips in flower, say, for instance. Due 
Van Thol (scarlet and white), allowing the 
former colour to slightly predominate. 
With these the Pandanus will show itself 
to good advantage. As a finish a few 
plan I s of a durable kind of Fern (Davallia, 
for instance) would greatly improve it. 
This would prove a lasting arrangement 
and be well adapted for a room kept at a 
maximum temperature. If hardy subjects 
the lieiululous blossoms of Garrya elliptica 
are now most attractive. A few sprays of 
these would associate well with the 
bronzy-coloured points of Berberls Aqui- 
folium and .Tasminum nudiflorum. ^.Rliodo- 
dendrou Noblennum in the open \air lias 
developed several trusses of flowers. 
These look well arranged by themselves 
with their own foliage. The smaller- 
flowered kinds of Azaleas, as atnoena, 
obtusa. and the various hybrids raised 
therefrom, are useful in a cut state, last¬ 
ing longer than many of the larger- 
flowered varieties. They all answer well 
for specimen glasses. 

DisiitMb, Google 


ORCHIDS. 

ORCHID NOTES. 

With the advancing season increasing 
activity is now taking place among many 
Orchids. Plants that have been In what 
is called a dormant condition for a month 
or two will now—or soon—begin to quicken 
into new life, and will call for more 
generous treatment in the way of water 
at the root and moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere, but much care will still have to be 
exercised, as it is usually wife to err on 
the side of dryness, particularly with 
epiphytal Orchids. Dendrobium nobile 
and its many flue hybrids will now lie 
pushing flower-buds, and should be kepi in 
a genial temperature, ranging round 
(10 degs.—if kept colder there is a danger 
of the buds being starved, and thus hinder¬ 
ing them from reaching their full and 
normal dimensions. A Detulrobe, if 
starved at this season from want of a 
genially moist and warm atmosphere, de¬ 
velops small flowers on short pedicels, 
and laiorer as regards colour and sub¬ 
stance. Dendrobium Wardianum Euterpe, 
a hybrid of tine constitution between 
Wardianum and nobile, and many others 
are now also in an advanced condition, 
and should receive similar treatment to 
nobile. Dendrobium Iuteolum has now 
been in flower for some time, and may 
receive somewhat drier treatment. This 
very beautiful species having cream- 
yellow blooms, and very free - flowering, 
seems to have become rather scarce in 
recent years, but it Is well worth a place 
in every collection of Demlrobes. It is 
natural for it to throw out many aerial 
grew tils, which flower quite freely, and 
later on, when the potliug season arrives, 
some of these adventitious growths should 
lie removed and potted up singly, so that 
the stock may lie increased and kept in a 
vigorous condition, as these young plants 
will easily outstrip the stock plant in a 
season or two. Oattleya Triame will make 
the next big show in its' genus, some 
already being open. This is a splendid ! 
winter-flowering Oattleya, and it Is parti¬ 
cularly welcome at this dull season ; but 
it is not. Cory free-flowering, rarely throw- i 
ing more than two flowers on n spike. It ; 
should lie opened in a tempierature tiiat 
does not fall at any time much below j 
GO degs., and should be trealed fairly ' 
generously with water at the root until the 
flowers are owning, when the supply 
should be decreased, as, in common with 
other Cattleyas that flower in the autumn 
aiul winter, this plant will require careful i 
treatment after flowering, little root- j 
action taking place after this event, and 
it will not commence to make new growths 
for another mouth or two. Much harm 
may be done at this period if these 
Cattleyas are neglected in this respect. 
Oattleya Maggie Raphael, the beautiful 
hybrid between C. Trianre and C. Dowiana 
auren, is now passing out of flower, and. 
of course, is included among those 
Cattleyas that are now resting. This is a 
valuable wintering-flowering Oattleya, till¬ 
ing in tiie gap between the flowering in 
Hie auLuiun of C. labiata and its most 
famous hybrid Fabla and the beginning of 
the flowering season of C. Triame. 


OCELOGYNE CRISTATA FAILING TO 
BLOOM. 

I HAVE got some Coelogyno cristata. They do 
not flower as they ought. When should I repot 
them? When potting, should I cut off all the 
old pseudo-bulbs that are shrivelled up? 
Should I keep them near the glass in full sun. 
or should I shade them from hot sun?—It. 

[The probable reason why your plants of 
Cmlogyne cristata do not bloom satisfac¬ 
torily is that they have had too much 
water. The soil, being continually in a 
saturated condition, has caused the roots to 
decay, and there being no proper root- 
action the new pseudo-bulbs are deficient In 
size, and the old bulbs become shrivelled 
from the same cause. About the middle of 
April is the proper season to repot or divide 
them. When repotting cut away all 


decayed aud useless pseudo-bulbs ; three or 
four bulbs left behind each leading growth 
will be sufficient. Shallow pans of suitable 
sizes, with perforations around their sides, 
are preferable to the ordinary flower pot. 
These should be filled to within 3 inches of 
the rim with clean crocks for drainage, 
over which place a thin layer of Sphagnum 
Moss to prevent the compost being washed 
into it. Pot the plants firmly in a compost 
consisting of equal parts of fibrous loam 
and peat, adding a little chopped Sphag¬ 
num Moss, small crocks, aud coarse silver- 
sand. The whole should be thoroughly well 
mixed together. After repotting, water 
well to settle tiie compost, but for a con¬ 
siderable time afterwards very little is 
needed, merely damping the plants over¬ 
head with a flue sprayer once or twice daily 
to keej) the foliage fresh and green, and 
assist (lie shrivelled bulbs to plump up 
again. During the growing season water 
thoroughly about every two or three 
weeks ; during the interval the sprayer will 
be sufficient. Arrange the plants well up 
to the roof-glass iu the warmest corner of 
the house, and until they have become pro- 
perly re-established shade them from all 
strong sunshine, after which time 
gradually expose them to more light. When 
the plants are too much shaded the spikes 
rarely carry more than four or five flowers, 
Instead of six or seven.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Odontoglossum crlspum.— I have some 
plants of this carrying a few flowers. They 
were repotted two years ago. Should I keep 
them near the glass in full sun or shade them? 
The temperature of the house is kent at from 
50 degs. to 55 degs.. but I can considerably in¬ 
crease this if required.—D. 

[It is not wise to disturb plants of this 
Orchid by repotting when they are in 
bloom or while at rest. If the plants have 
insufficient pot room, or the compost has 
, become decomposed, they may be repotted 
when the new growths are about 2 inches 
or 3 inches high. Keep the plants In the 
coolest part of the house, aud shade them 
from all direct sunshine. As all your 
plants of this Odontoglossum are healthy 
and In good condition, your method of 
watering aud syriugiug appears to suit 
them exactly. The temperature of the 
house, 50 degs. to 55 degs., is suitable for 
their requirements during the winter 
months, but as the season advances several 
degrees higher by sun-bent, with a 
corresponding increase of fresh air and 
atmospheric moisture, will be beneficial.] 

CARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Pears spotted.— Would you kindly tell mo 
how to prevent the spots on enclosed Pears- 
Bergainotte de Eaperen? The trees are young 
pyramids, growing iu strong soil.—J. D. 

[The Pears nre affected with the scab to 
a slight extent—a disease due to the 
fungus Fusicladium pirinuiu. This calls 
for the cuttiug out of all the diseased and 
dead wood in the trees and spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture just after the petals 
fall. It would be desirable, too, to look 
to the drainage, and if the trees are set 
too deeply in a heavy soil, to lift them 
and replant, for the appearance of the 
fruits suggests they nre not in a very 
thrifty condition.] 

Canker.— A contributor recently had an 
interesting article iu Gardening Illus- 
thated on this topic. No doubt the disease 
is due to infection, but it appears that any 
j causes which tend to weaken the tree 
render it more of an easy prey to the 
canker fungus, aud if the roots were not 
healthy, of course, the shoots would be 
weakened. The term sour soil npjiears to 
be often used to denote uncongenial soil. 

! Sour is not an e act description, and 
should be abandoned.—W. J. Fakmeb. 

| “The English Flower Garden and Horne 

Grounds."—AVig Edition, 11th, revised, with descrip. 
1 tions ol alt the Lest plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Seo, Ids. ; post ires. Ids. 6d. “The English 
Flower Garden" may also be had finely bound iu 
i vols., half vellum, tf,s. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Gardksiko' iLLianuiED,- 17, Furnival- 
street, London, E C. 
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FERNS. 

roLYPomuM irioides pendulum 

GUANDICEPS. 

Tub typical Polypodium irioides is a very 
distinct Fern, native of Australia and 
some parts of Africa. It forms a tuft of 
erect, sword-shuped fronds, each from 
J foot to 3 feet in length, the most 
vigorous examples being each about 
3 inches in width. It was first introduced 
into the Royal Gardens, Kew, in 1824. 
Crested forms of it have been long known, 
for one under the name of IMeopeltis 
irioides cristatum was given a first-class 
certificate in 1871, and another, with the 
crested portion very pronounced, received 
an award of merit, in 1902, as Polypodium 
irioides rnmo-cristatum. In both of these, 
however, the stiff, erect habit of the type 
is very apparent, while that herewith 
figured—Polypodium Irioides pendulum 


l'crns. The rule generally followed Is to 
exhibit as far as possible the different 
members of one particular genus or section 
of Ferns. This is certainly fur more 
instructive in every way than putting up a 
miscellaneous bank of Ferns, as brought 
logether in this fashion the points of 
difference between the siiecies and in the 
case of the varieties the marked 
divergence from the normal form of some 
of them can be well noted. The meeting 
held on February 4th was remarkable for 
the fine collection of Filmy Ferns then 
exhibited. The members of this section 
are essentially shade and moisture-loving, 
and in addition to their other features the 
fronds of most of them are of a distinct 
translucent character. They do not. as a 
rule, require any great amount of heat, 
and are well suited for growing in 
Wardian cases in the dwelling-house. The 
most prominent of the Filmv Ferns shown 
on February 4th included Trichomanes 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDEN8. 

ALPINE PLANT NOVELTIES OF 1912. 
These were by no means numerous during 
the past year, though some of them were 
of more than ordinary Interest. The dates 
are those when the awards were made, 
which is also a clue to the flowering period 
of the plant. 

Astilbe siuPLiciroEiA.— This Is certainly 
one of the most elegant novelties of 1912, 
and a species far removed from the 
majority by reason of its stature and dis¬ 
tinctive leaf-growth. Rut little more than 
0 inches to 8 inches high, as shown, and 
with nearly pure-wliite, sllghtl.v-arching 
inflorescences, the plant appealed to ail. 
and for the rock garden in cool, moist 
places it should prove welcome. It is a 
miniature among its fellows, and dainty 
withal. July 30th. 



Polypodium irioides pendulum grandiceps. From a photograph in Messrs. II. B. May and Sons' nttrserv at Edmonton. 


grnndiceps—is u plant of essentially a 
graceful character. In this variety the 
spreading fronds fork near the base, and 
continue to divide as they develop, finish¬ 
ing off with crests at the tips, which, from 
their weight, cause the fronds to droop. 
The specimen exhibited was too small to 
show the drooping character to its utmost, 
but Messrs. May. of Edmonton, who ex¬ 
hibited it. stated that they had dried 
specimens In which the fronds hung down 
for 3 feet or 4 feet. This particular 
variety was imported from Queensland, 
and, iio doubt, when better known it will 
lie much sought after. Apart from any 
other consideration, its marked difference 
in habit from any of the other forms is 
most interesting. W. Xruelove. 


NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Filmy Ferns. —At the meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, almost with¬ 
out exception, Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons, of Edmouton, exjijhit a collection of 
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radicaus tThe Killarney Fern) and the fol¬ 
lowing varieties of it:—Auieriennum, dis- 
sectuin, cuneatum, crispum, dilatatum, 
and Andrewsl. Other distinct species of 
Trichomanes were T. alabamense, T. 
auriculatum, T. Costa Rica, T. exsectum, 
T. bumilc, T. ■ Kaulfussi, 'I'. Lusch- 
nathiauum, T. maximum, T. parvulum (a 
little gem), T. pelluctdum, T. prolongatum, 
T. pyxidiferum, fl’. scandens, and T. 
trichoideum. .. Besides these, the following 
Ilymenophyllums, also Filmy Ferns, were 
noted:—H..asplenloides, II. caudiculntum, 
H. demission. II. demissum nitidum, II. 
erlspatum, II. Tunbrhlgcn.se, and H. 
Wilsoni. The species of Todea that are 
included among the Filmy Ferns were 
also well represented, especially grandi- 
pinnula, pelluclda, and superba. This last. ‘ 
the most striking of all, forms a decided 
stem, .and produces a line crown of 
regularly disposed fronds, which at once 
arrest attention by reason of their semi¬ 
transparent cha racter.—W. Trcelove. 


Lewisia Howelli. —This is one of the 
more recent additions to this small race 
of ulpiues, and of whose complete hardi¬ 
ness there is yet some doubt. The plant 
forms a rather large rosette of fleshy or 
slightly coriaceous leaves, whose margins 
are undulated or nearly crispate. The 
inflorescences are forked, and rise to 
9 inches high. fl'he yellow flowers are 
abundantly produced, and striped with 
rose. Rocky chinks and the warmest parts 
of the rock garden are likely to suit it 
best. April 30th. 

Lysimachia Henryi.— This is not a 
novelty of the past year, hut a recent in¬ 
troduction from Western China, which 
then received recognition. The plant is of 
sub-prostrate habit of growth and crowded 
with terminal clusters of yellow flowers. 
Like all its tribe, this is a lover of rich 
vegetable soils and moisture. July 30th. 

Ox.ALlS ENNEAPHYLLA ‘ HOSEA. —A great 

beautv apd a most desirable form. In 
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every respect, save colour, it is a counter - 
part of tlie type. AH that is needed is 
plenty of it, and more reliable informa¬ 
tion as to its exact requirements, and, in¬ 
deed, of the parent form, which also is 
inclined to fickleness. May 22nd. 

Patrinia palmata. —A good and distinct 
alpine novelty from Japan, and quite new 
to cultivation in this country. The plant 
is less than 1 foot high, and above the 
palmate leaves appear umbels of bright- 
yellow, sweetly-scented flowers. Like the 
Astllbe, it is a good addition to summer 
flowering alpines of free growth. July 
16th. 

Primula Julle. —Probably the most 
important alpine novelty of the year, and 
an acquisition withal. The species comes 
from the Caucasus, and promises to be as 
amenable to cultivation in this country as 
P. rosea or other easily-grown species. 
The plant is composed of a tuft of shortly- 
stalked, heart-shaped leaves, the clear 
rosy-lilac flowers, on solitary footstalks, 
emerging in all directions. The species 


gives one the impression of a good doer, 
and, as it is entirely distinct from all, will 
be doubly welcome. It was presented in 
splendid condition in March, when good 
alpines are in season. IVe think most 
highly of the new-comer. March 26th. 

Primula Kunthlana. —This new species 
is from North China, and is best described 
as a glorified r. frondosa. The flowers are 
of bluish-lilac shade, and produced in 
rounded heads. The foliage is mealy. 
March 19th. 

Primula 'Warletensis. —In all probabi¬ 
lity a deciduous species, pretty enough, 
doubtless,mingling with mountain pasture, 
turf, or other minute vegetation, though 
lacking something when seen alone. The 
frail stems bear but a solitary flower, I 
believe, and while of the size of P. .Tuliie 
— i.e., } inch to | inch across—come near 
to colour to P. megaserefolla. The leaves, 
which are not numerous, are covered by a 
golden farina on their under surfaces. 
Mnrch 26th. 

Saxipraoas Comet (white-flowered) and 
Mrs. J. T. Tottenham (white with pink 
buds) belong to the rapidly increasing race 


of vigorous-growing “ Mossy ” kinds. 
April 30th. 

Silene Hookeri. —This novelty of forty 
or more years ago has come Into greater 
prominence during the past year. It is 
a Californian species, having a tuft of 
ovate, lance-shaped leaves, which are 
somewhat pubescent. The flowers are 
pink, the petals deeply lacerated. In all 
probability the plant will prove most use¬ 
ful planted in rocky crevices. In rich 
soils generally and in northern districts 
its complete hardiness may be open to 
doubt. June 4th. 

Wahlenberoia vinoeelora (New Zea¬ 
land Hairbell).—A species (or variety) hav¬ 
ing aflinity with W. gracilis, though bolder 
and more strictly perennial than that 
kind. Much doubt exists ns to its correct 
name; none, however, as regards its in¬ 
trinsic beauty or merit. A foot or so high, 
and endowed with a wonderful profusion 
of intense gentian-blue flowers, it is a 
plant for all. The habit is light and 
J graceful. The first-class certificate of the 
National Hardy Plant Society and the 


Award of Merit of the Koyal Horticultural 
Society were given it in .Tune of last 
year. E, II. Jenkins. 

ANGEL’S TEAKS. 

(Narcissus triandhus albls.i 
Among the many Narcissi which we can 
use in the rock garden, few combine the 
extreme daintiness of colour and form 
with ease of culture as does N. triandrus, 
vur. nlbus. The colour of the flowers. 
Which are borne one to three on a stem, 
is of a delicate shade of cream, and the 
graceful way in which the flowers depend 
from the stalk renders a group most 
attractive in April. With me the bulbs 
seem quite at home in sandy loam and 
leaf-mould, planted in groups about the 
rock garden in almost any aspect, though 
I have them mostly in sunny positions, 
say, at the base of some rocks, and where 
they are somewhat protected from wind. 
I plant the bulbs deeply—not less than 
6 Inches—so that any cultivation In their 
neighbourhood will not be likely to disturb 
them. P,. A. Malut. 


OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

SOME HERBACEOUS PLANT 
NOVELTIES Ob’ 1912. 

From lack of space to deal with the whole 
of the certificated hardy plants of 1912 
effectually, only the more distinct- out¬ 
standing novelties of the year are treated 
of in the subjoined list. A number of 
Delphiniums, Violas, Tufted Pansies, and 
others so certificated are not novelties, 
but having been on trial at Wlsley have 
received recognition as good garden 
plants. The whole of these, however, will 
be found included in the list of certificated 
plants in the “ Garden Annual ” for the 
present year. 

Achillea Perry’s White. —Apparently a 
greatly improved form of A. ptarmicu, 
11. pi., itself a good plant. The flower- 
heads of that now under review are much 
larger, and of a decidedly purer white. It 
should possess a special value to florist 
and gardener alike. September 10th. 

Astilbe Avalanche. —■ A good and 
vigorous-growing, white-flowered variety, 
which appeared in the same batch of seed 
lings as the popular variety Queen 
Alexandra. Though its chief value will 
doutbless be in the forcing department, 
there should also he room near the water¬ 
side or in moist ground for so good a 
plant. July 2nd. 

Eremueus Lemon Queen.—A bold and 
showy variety of soft-yellow colouring and 
rather late flowering. June ISth. 

Kremorus Tubeegeni. — Also a pale 
yellow-flowered variety, the result of a 
cross between E. Buugei and E. lilmalaicus. 
May 22nd. 

Helknium autumnale hubrum. —A deep 
red-coloured selection, probably from 
“striatum,” “cupreum,” or allied sort. If 
constant in its colouring it should prove a 
valuable border plant. September 10th. 

Hollyhock Newport Pink. —A strain re¬ 
markable for trueness to colour, no 
“rogue” or any variation occurring in a 
GO feet long line. July 30th. 

Iris squai.kns Nibelunoen. —The pre¬ 
dominant colours are fawn, purple, and 
bronze. The variety is after the style of 
the old Jaequiniana. May 22ud. 

Iris vaeieoata Ossian. —In this, yellow 
predominates, the falls, or lower petals, 
being claret-red. May 22nd. 

Km phofla John Bknary. —Certainly one 
of the boldest of the scarlet-flowered set. 
The colour is very striking and effective. 
September 24th. 

Kniphofia Unique. —This slender-grow¬ 
ing, summer-flowering variety shows the 
unmistakable influence of K. Nelson!, one 
of its parents. The flowers, however, are 
self-coloured and coral-red, without any 
trace of yellow. Like Nelsoni, It is of 
graceful habit and free flowering. Height, 
3 feet. August 13th. 

LlLIUM DAVUE1CUM LUTEUM. - A gOOd 

yellow - flowered variety with all the 
robust vigour of the typical kind. Height, 

3 feet. May 22nd. At this date the plants 
had obviously been forced into bloom. 

Lmrii myriophyllum. — A rare and 
beautiful species from China, which 
promise? well. In some respects it 
resembles L. Brown! leuennthum, though 
the flowers are more widely expanded. 
The plant is about 3 feet high, and is 
readily distinguished from other trumpet 
Lilies by its narrow leaves, which are also 
numerously disposed on the stem. Its 
natural flowering period is July. Slav 
22nd. 

Liliem Warleyense. —A magnificent new 
species from China, having the general 
appearance of L. sutehuenense, though in 
a glorified form. The habit of the plant 
is slender and graceful, the flowers, which 
are orange-red, having the recurving seg¬ 
ments common to all the Turk’s Cap 
Lilies. The leaves are linear and very 
numerous on the stem. Height, 4 feet. 
July 2nd. 

Montbretla Star of the East. —A grand 
variety in every way. The huge flowers of 
unstained orange-yellow are of great re- 


Angel’s Tears (Narcissus triandrus albus). 
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flheuient nn<l beauty, despite their nearly 
5 inches diameter. Even in the modern 
race of Montbretias it leaves all other 
varieties a long wav in the rear. August 
13th. 

Bextsteaion Mas. F. Fulfobd.—A large 
and handsome-tlowered variety, in which 
the predominant colour is crimson-scarlet. 
September 3rd. 

Phlox Abends,.— A strain of these 
hybrids of canadensis x decussata was 
shown at the Holland Park Exhibition. 
Doubtless they will yet he much improved. 
At present the great leaning is to P. 
canadensis, both as regards habit and 
colour. July 2nd. 

Phlox Kunstkoom. — A very line 
addition to herbaceous Phloxes, the 
flowers being very large and of a light 
salmon-scarlet tone. September 10th. 

PrHETHRi’H Queen Mary. —Tile colour is 
pale pink, in a good double-flowered 
variety. May 22ml. 


pink flowers, more freely borne than those 
of the type. This Convolvulus Is inclined 
to run at the roots, though not so trouble¬ 
some in this respect as some of its allies.— 1 
S. A. __ 

JEFFERSONIA DIPIIYLLA. 

The accompanying illustration shows so 
well the distinct leaf character and flower¬ 
ing of this uncommon member of the Ber- 
beris order that little need be said of it 
from these points of view. The flowers are 
pure white and in good specimens abund¬ 
antly produced. Hence it would appear that 
merit might be added to distinction, and 
this is true. The weak iwiut of the plant, 
however, Is the transient nature of its 
flowers, which, like the leaves—the plant 
being a strictly deciduous herbaceous 
perennial—spring from the soil. In the 
spring-time—usually in April—the plant is 
in flower, and then for a short time is 
I very beautiful; for a much longer period, 

1 however, the beauty of tlio leaves remains, 


taking up frame-room which is at all times 
scarce enough. A short time ago, when 
looking through the garden of an estate 
worker, my attention was drawn to a 
thrifty bed of cuttings entirely In the open, 
and withont any further protection than 
is afforded by a Thorn hedge. These 
young plants are superior to my own in 
a cold-frame, and I was informed that the 
grower has for years rooted his cuttings 
in a similar way. In late September the 
space intended for the cuttings is dug over 
without any addition of manure, levelled, 
and made moderately Arm. A little sea- 
saml is then scattered over the surface, 
and the cuttings are inserted. Water and 
shade, by means of Spruce branches, are 
given if necessary. The plants root freely 
and need no further attention until plant¬ 
ing time. Bosses arc, as was quite 
evident, practically nil. and the bed was 
an object lesson of what may be done by 
an enthusiast without even the aid of the 
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Jeffersonia diphylla in Captain Greer's garden at Curragh Grange, Kc-.vbridge, Co. Kildare. 


Thalicthcm diftehocaki’UM.— This is not 
a novelty of the past year, and I believe 
its merits have been previously recognised 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. It is 
a'comparatively new species from China, 
• lie sepals of n deep violet-blue. It will 
attain I feet to C feet high. August 22nd. 

E. n. J. 


Convolvulus althaBOides. — Among the 
comparatively neglected Bindweeds is Con¬ 
volvulus nltliiooldcs. Jt Is only 3 feet or 
4 feet high at the most, so that its climb- • 
ing capacities are but limited. It looks ex¬ 
tremely well, however, on rockwork, 
especially where its silvery, slender foliage 
can show against a dark background. The 
upright, pale rosy-purple, bell-shaped 
flowers, each about 2 Inches across, come 
in summer. I have grown this plant very 
well In a sandy soil and in a sunny 
position. There is a new variety called 
(' nltbtroides floribundus^which hnsjosy- 

Digitizedby CjOOgle 


tlieir two-lobed character rendering them 
unique among hardy plants. Delighting 
In peaty soils or very sandy loam and 
partial shade, it is worth growing among 
choicer things, either in the rock garden 
or elsewhere, and there are no difficulties 
in its cultivation or increase, which may 
he accomplished by division. Well-estab¬ 
lished specimens may reach 15 inches or 
more. The plant has long been known to 
cultivators, having been introduced from 
Tennessee at the close of the eighteen!li 
century E. II. Jenkins. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tufted Pansy cuttings.— I have always 
put my cuttings of Tufted Pansies into 
cold-frames during winter, afterwards 
removing them to Celery trenches in the 
middle of February to get strong plants 
for putting out in April. I have been won¬ 
dering recently if I have not, during all 
these years, been making extra work, and 


most roughly-put-together frame. The 
garden in question is rather bleak and ex¬ 
posed, being swept at times by east winds, 

! more especially during the spring.—K. 
Bright. 

Easter Lily.-Will you kindly inform mo 
through the columns of your valuable paper 
which Lily it is that is known as the Easter 
, Lily? I have to practice drawing it as a sub¬ 
ject in plant form for an examination. Is it 
I the Arum Bermuda Lily or Eucharis anm- 
zonica?—L over op Gardening. 

[We think it is an American name for 
i one of the forms of Lilium longiflorum, 
I but some of our Lily-growing readers may 
' tell us.— Ed.] 

The Cardinal Mimulus.-A Mimulus less fre- 
: auently seen in gardens than a few years ago 
is Mimulus cardiualis. It is of erect growth, 
j and attains a height of 12 inches or 18 inches. 

I It comes from California, but is hardy in the 
; greater part of the United Kingdom. This 
! Mimulus can be grown in common soil in the 
1 border, but it has a great objection to drought. 

1 a suitable place for it being tne bog garden.— 
8. ABJOTT. 
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FRUIT. 

MANURING OF GARDEN FRUIT- 
TREES. 

The very wet weather experienced for 
weeks past has, in one respect at least, 
proved a great hindrance to fruit-growers, 
inasmuch as the carting and wheeling of 
manure to the fruit quarters and borders 
have, us a result, fallen into arrears. The 
soil is in such a s-aturated condition that 
it will not bear the weight of a loaded 
wheelbarrow, let alone a cart, and those 
who do not possess a good supply of •wheel¬ 
ing-planks must perforce wait until wind 
and sunshine have rendered the surface J 
drier before undertaking this important 
work. Where the number of trees. is not 
great, and the majority are either situated 
by the side of the garden paths or trained 
against walls and fences, no delay need 
occur, as ways and means of getting the 
manure to them can be found without 
doing much harm. A frost extending over 
two or three weeks, if not of too great 
severity, would in many ways be a God¬ 
send at this juncture, as not only would 
it enable the operation under consideration 
being expedited, but it would uiso ad¬ 
minister the check that is greatly needed 
by all kinds of fruit-trees just now. 

lu manuring fruit-trees it may be jointed 
out that all must not be treated alike, as 
this would in some instances defeat the 
object for which it is employed, inasmuch 
as there is then a risk of rendering trees, : 
which owing to their being inclined to 
grow too vigorously and bear but sparsely, 
altogether unfruitful. It is trees which J 
have arrived at that stage termed “ full- 
bearing condition” that require this atten¬ 
tion, for unless the soil is of a very fertile | 
nature they will as a result of continuous j 
fruit-bearing eventually become starved 
unless the roots are afforded stimulants in 
some shape or form each year. As stable- \ 
manure is fast becoming a scarce comino- , 
dity owing to but few or no horses being 
ke|)t in so many private establishments, 
artiticials of a suitable nature are now- 
more largely einjdoyed than was formerly 
the case. Some are fortunate in being 
able to share their supplies of manure 
from the home farm, and those so 
favoured cannot possibly wish for nor 
have more suitable material for the pur¬ 
pose. In any case, and in whatever form 
these stimulants are, the best way of 
applying them is to first remove the loose 
soil from under trees in 1 lie open to ns far 
as the branches may reach, and to replace 
it after having spread or sprinkled Hie 
manure over the bare surface. With 
regard to wall trees, it is generally only 
the alleys or paths at the foot of the walls 
that can be so dealt with, as the borders 
in front are invariably devoted either to 
the growing of vegetables or Strawberries. 
Nevertheless, these alleys can, by giving 
this amount of attention annually, bo kejtt 
liermeated with surface-roots—in fact, the 
application of manure in the manner sug¬ 
gested is intended in every Instance to 
jiromote the multiplication of these sur¬ 
face-loots, and to keep them feeding 
there, and every fruit-grower recognises 
the value of such roots, as they not only 
assist in maintaining the trees In a fertile 
condition, hut lead to the production of 
fruit of the highest quality. 

An addition to farmyard or stable- 
manure of lime-rubbish, broken or pounded 
to a fairly line state, and wood-ashes 
should also he made in favour of all kinds 
of “ stone ” fruits. Where the soil Is 
heavy and deficient of lime, or if a dress¬ 
ing of lime-rubbish has not been afforded 
within recent years, this material may be 
mixed with farmyard or stable-manure In 
every instance with beneficial results. I 
am using it for this purpose on a rather 
extensive scale this season. One word of 
caution must be given as to the manuring 
of “alleys” under walls, and that is, 
when it is known or found that numbers 
of roots are lying just heueath the sur¬ 


face, it is merely the “crust” of soil 
lying over them which should be broken 
and removed, and this must be carefully 
done with the aid of a digging-fork. In 
the event of there being an insufficiency 
of soil to cover the manure, make the deli- ( 
eieney good either by taking ns much as 
is necessary from the border in front or 
with some fresh loam. Gooseberry, Cur¬ 
rant, and Raspberry quarters also need 
to be manured frequently, if not annually 
—i.e., if first-rate produce is looked for. 
Autumn-fruiting Raspberries also come 
under this category. If not. done, the 
canes of the latter should now be cut 
down close to the ground, as the fruit in 
tills case is borne on the current season's 
growth in (he autumn. In this instance, 
as with the summer-fruiting kinds, the 
manure slum 1(1 lie spread on the surface 
only, and not dug in. A little soil may lie 
cast over it if the Raspberry quarter is | 
so situated that, the manure may be con¬ 
sidered unsightly. A. W. 
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PRUNING A PEACH-TREE. 

I SHALL be very much obliged if you will 
kindly let me know how to prune a maiden 
pyramid Peach-tree. The variety is Dymoud. 
and I have it in a pot in a cool greenhouse. I 
want to keep it in pyramid form, as I have 
no trellis. It has seven branches, about | 
9 inches to 12 inches in length, the leading one 
being a little longer. Should I cut these back. : 
and liow much? Also, how shall I prune it in | 
the summer?—A. B. PRUNLS. 

[There are two courses open to the 1 
grower of Peaches when maiden trees are j 
chosen for pots. One is to prune severely, 
and so secure, say, three strong shoots as : 
a basis for the future tree in bush form. | 
The other is to prune but lightly, leaving 
some of the shoots about a third of their . 
length, others less, forming gradually a j 
pyramidal tree. Fruit should not be con- ' 
sidered the first year, for if it is produced j 
it will be but small, and it is generally j 
better to build up a tree so that a satis- ! 
factory growth is given for the next year. 
Much, however, depends on the shape and 
character of the trees to hand. Some arc i 
shapely in their natural growth, others 
grow more awkwardly. The latter are 
those which are best cut back the harder, 
and so by manipulation, of the summer 
shoots be trained into the desired shape, i 
Maiden trees of good shape soon grow 
into nice specimens when potted in suit¬ 
able compost, well attended to with water, j 
and attention given to pinching the shoots 
inclined to grow too freely. This is an 
important detail in pot Peaches. Disbud¬ 
ding, too. requires a little study, especi¬ 
ally the first year. In pots, trees, after 
the first year’s growth, do not assume 
the vigour of their earlier days, so that 
pruning and disbudding become less exact¬ 
ing. Always stay the progress of a 
vigorous shoot by removing its point. This 
rule applies to trees planted out or re¬ 
stricted to pots. Once established in pots 
they need much water in bright weather, 
and the pots should in fruiting time 
always be plunged to nearly their depth 
in the border on which they stand, so that 
the roots can pass through the bottom 
and find support in addition to that 
a Horded by the soil in the pot itself. 

Later in the summer, or when, the fruits 
have been gathered and the current 
season's growth is pretty well complete, 
remove them outdoors—that is, assuming 
they have been forced under glass. This 
outdoor treatment finishes up the ripen¬ 
ing more completely, and sets the house 
in which they have been growing free for 
something else. Herein lies the value of 
pot-grown trees, and by starting early in 
the year and having two sets of trees it is 
]M>ssibIe to mature two successive crops. 
One, the later varieties, is retarded by 
open-air treatment, while the other, 
earlier ones, is pushed forward. The 
roots that have grown through the drain¬ 
age hole can be cut off when they are 
removed from their summer quarters. 
The treatment for Peaches and Nectarines 
is the same, but avoid crowding of the 
branches.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Raspberry canes dying.— I will be glad to 
know the catme of Raspberry canes dying. 
This garden used to produce fine Raspberries 
and in great quantities. They are treated in 
the same manner formerly—the old canes 
being cut out. but the fruit-bearing caues of 
the pressent year are either dead or very weak 
and small. This has happened for several 
years, though uew ones have been planted.— 
M. V. H. 

[Without specimens or pieces of the (lead 
Raspberry canes for inspection it is diffi 
cult to give a reason for their dying in the 
manner described. Wo, however, strongly 
suspect it to be due to the ravages of the 
Raspberry stem-bud caterpillar (Lampunia 
rubiella). lu any case, whatever the 
cause may he, now that tlie plantation has 
got into the condition named, the best 
course to take is to plant at once new canes 
procured from a distance, as far removed 
as possible from the old plantation, and 
to grub and burn the old stools and canes, 
and any rubbish lying about without 
delay. Our reason for tendering sueli 
advice is, judging from the account you 
give of the plantation, that the canes are 
too much injured for remedial measures to 
he of any avail.] 

rrnit-tree stocks.- Will you please tell ire 
how J may determine if an Apple-tree ia 
grafted on the Crab or Paradise stock, also it 
a Pear is. on tho Ctuinco or Pear etock?^E. 

H.tCKETT. 

[If it is trees you have just bought in. 
and which are not yet planted per¬ 
manently, to which your query refers, 
Apples, if on the Paradise stock, will have 
numerous fibrous roots present, in 
addition to those of a more robust nature, 
while roots will lie found emanating from 
tile stock up to, or nearly so, the ground 
level or soil mark on them, which is 
plainly visible on all newly-lifted trees. 
This refers to hush, pyramid, esjialier, and 
cordon-trained specimens. Standards on 
die Paradise have more slender stems than 
when on (lie Crab stock, and they also bear 
the marks where side growths have been 
cut away from where budded until tite 
stems reach Hie required height. Tho 
Crab stock makes fewer and much 
stronger roots, while the stems of 
standards are generally cleaner and more 
robust. The same remarks apply in an 
equal degree to I’ears on the Pear stock. 
There can be no mistake made with refer¬ 
ence to Pears on the Quince stock, as tlie 
latter makes quantities of fibrous roots, 
and, like the Paradise stock, pushes out 
roots almost, and in some cases quite, level 
with the soil. Standard Pears on the 
Quince are like Apples of a similar form 
on the Paradise, worked low down and the 
young growths afterwards trained to the 
necessary height. If you are seeking infor¬ 
mation on these points with regard to trees 
already established, it seems to us that the 
only way to set the matter at rest is to lift, 
or partly lift, the trees, and determine tho 
kind of stock upon which they were 
budded or grafted by the working of the 
j root system.] 

Schoolboys and fruit, —“ E. 11. S.” 

sjicaks of the loss caused by the depredn- 
; tions of boys which necessitates the stor¬ 
ing of fruit before it is ripe, and, natur- 
! ally, results in loss. Their propensity to 
such mischief is a very serious drawback 
to the culture of fruit, and it. is very neces¬ 
sary that such tendencies should be 
strongly restrained. I recently planted 
i some shelter trees in a locality hitherto 
bare and ugly, and in I hunt mg them I had 
the good of the public in view rather than 
my own, its, in the ordinary course of 
Nature, I am not likely to see them grow 
up. Some person broke off the tops of the 
trees, about lj- feet from the ground, from 
l>ure wanton mischief. I have reason to 
think that some youths of about seventeen 
years of age did the mischief. The inci¬ 
dent clearly shows that, very little is done 
in our schools to foster respect for the 
useful and ornamental. People trained 
to love beautiful things would never he 
guilty ofpsueh acts.—IV. J- Farmer, lied- 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

SOLANUM WENDLANDI. 

This Solanum comes from the colder 
regions of Costa Rica, where it is found 
climbing over the trees. Such being the 
case, it is no surprise to learn that it will 
thrive in a greenhouse; indeed, it has 
pro veil hardy or nearly so In some parts of 
the favoured south-west and has also 
flowered outdoors in other districts during 
the summer. As usually grown, it is seen 
as n vigorous climber, for which a good- 
slised building is necessary, but within the 
last few years dwarf-flowering examples, 
such as the one we figure to day, have ' 
been frequently exhibited at the meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society in the 
Hall nt Vincent-sqnare. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
CERTIFICATED RY THE ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY IN 1912. 
Apart from Carnations and Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, the whole of the following, with 
the exception of Elaiocarpus cyaneus, 
which was given a first-class certificate, 
received awards of merit:— 

Araucaria excelsa elegantissima aurea. 
—A variety of the Norfolk Island Pine, in 
which the young shoots are bright yellows 
changing afterwards to a pale-green tint. 
April 30th. 

Astilbe Avat.anche. —A promising pot- 
plant, the result of crossing Spiraea com- 
pacta muitiflora and Astilbo chlnensis. 
The leaves are dark green, and the plume¬ 
like white flowers borne on firm, erect, red 
i stems. July 2nd. 



Solanum Wendlandi as grown in small pots. 


To obtain such specimens as here illus¬ 
trated, cuttings should, tow ards the end of 
the sramner, be formed of the stout, well- 
ripened shoots such ns would, under 
natural conditions, flower next year. 
Although such plants are very useful for 
forming groups in the conservatory, the 
beauty of this plant when allowed to grow 
at will on the roof of a iaTge and lofty 
structure must not be overlooked. 

Lencodendron argenteum.—This, the Silver- 
Iree of South Africa, -is rarely seen outside of 
a botanic garden, hence some examples of it 
among a miscellaneous collection of uncommon 
shrubs exhibited nt the Horticultural Hall, by 
Mr. G. Eeuthe, Keston. Kent, attracted atten¬ 
tion by reason of their uncommon character. 
In order to develop the silvery character of 
Us leaves to the utmost, this Leucodendron 
needs a light and airy structure, but even then 
the leaves have not that AnTBnBo silvery-white* 
ness that they acquire hemeath the Ci»anskr>>f 
their South African Htoii-VlT. VESElArE. 
Surrey. 


Auricula Roxburgh. —A beautiful alpine 
variety whose large, deep violet-purple 
flowers have a pale-yellow centre. April 
16th. 

Azalea Blushing Bride. —Said to have 
originated as a sport from the well-known 
variety Vervieneana. The flowers of 
Blushing Bride are of a pleasing shade of 
pink, large, and fairly double. March 5th. 

The following Begonias were given 
awards of merit:—Decorator, a very 
promising variety of the tuberous-rooted 
section. The drooping flowers are double, 
bright scarlet in colour, and of a moderate 
size. July 30th. Florence Nightingale, 
large, perfectly-shaped flowers of the 
purest white. July 2nd. F. TV. Walker, 
a magnificent, variety with large, double, 
bright-scarlet flowers. June 18th. Golden 
Shower, a tuberous variety of drooping 
habit, and eminently fitted for growing in 


susiiended baskets. The moderately 
double flowers are of a pleasing golden- 
apricot tint, which has been likened to the 
Rose W. A. Richardson. June 18tb. 
1 James Braid, a grand double variety of a 
deep crimson-scarlet colour. June 18th. 
Mrs. Robert Morton, flowers erect, per¬ 
fectly double, and when first expanded of 
a rich yellow with a slight reddish suf¬ 
fusion, but later on this disappears and the 
centre of the flower has a fawn shading. 
July 2nd. Victoria Louise, a very large 
double flower of a pale salmon-pink colour. 
May 22nd. Eelipse: This, and the five 
varieties following are all hybrids between 
B. socotrana and members of the tuberous- 
rooted section. They are valuable for 
flowering in Jate autumn and winter. In 
Eclipse the flowers are semi-double and 
.salmon-red in colour. November 19th. 
Eniita, large single flowers of a bright 
salmon - scarlet snffnsed with orange. 
November 5th. Lucy Clibrnn, a double 
flower of perfect shape, the colour being 
bright salmon-pink suffused in the centre 
with orange. November 19th. Optima, 
flowers single, of good shape, and salmon- 
pink in colour. November Oth. Scarlet 
Beauty, a semi-double flower of n bright 
scarlet colour. November 19th. Splendour, 
like the preceding, but with rich crimson- 
scarlet flowers. November 19th 

Calceolaria Veitchi. —A very orna¬ 
mental Calceolaria of garden origin, the 
parents being the rather weak-growing 
Calceolaria alba’, a native of Chili, and an 
albino form of the garden variety Golden 
Glory. Far more vigorous than either of 
its parents, C. Veitchi will form a bold 
busby specimen from 3 feet to 5 feet in 
height, the milk-white flowers being borne 
in great profusion. May 22nd. 

Celmisia spectauilis argentea. — A 
dwarf-growing, shrubby Composite, native 
of Now Zealand. The Daisy-like blossoms 
are each about 3 Inches in diameter, the 
ray florets being white and the disc yellow. 
Mny 22nd. 

Celsia cretica. Cliveden variety. —A 
very fine form of this showy biennial. It is 
of considerable value for the decoration of 
the greenhouse. April 30th. 

Cereus aaiecamensis. —A rambling-grow¬ 
ing member of the Cactus family, whose 
long shoots are Jointed nt intervals. From 
these joints the flower-buds are produced. 
They nre about 8 inches across and pure 
white except a slight greenish suffusion 
Just in the centre. . This Cereus is a native 
of Mexico. May 14lh. 

Oheiranthus mutabtlis, Keelet’s 
variety. —A superior form of the change¬ 
able Wallflower. The flowers are a kind of 
deep mauve or purple in colour. A very 
useful greenhouse plant. April 30th. 

Cineraria hyiirida. — Said to be the 
result of crossing Cineraria (Seneeiol 
omenta with Senecio Tussilaginis. The 
flowers, which nre in colour white tipped 
With blue, are more loosely disposed than 
in the ordinary florists’ varieties; indeed, 
each flower stands almost clear of its 
neighbour. April 16th. 

Cineraria, Pomtadour strain. —Of the 
florists’ type, the habit of the plant being 
dwarf. The flowers are large, and in 
colour vary from white to pale pink, the 
florets being striped longitudinally with 
blue or purple. The disc is yellow. April 
30th. 

Clethra arborea. —It was a surprise for 
ninny that such an old and well-known 
plant should be given an award of merit. 
July 30th. 

Crossandra rum ufot.i a .— A very pretty 
Aeantliaceous plant, native of the East 
Indies, introduced in 1881. It is of upright 
growth, the stems being clothed with 
oppositelv-arrnnged ovate acuminate leaves 
of a dark green tint. The flowers, which 
are borne in a terminal bead or spike, nre 
of a rich orange-salmon tint. It is also 
known as Crossandra infundibuliformis. 
July 10th. 

Echti-m truncatum.— A very showy mem¬ 
ber of the Borage Wort family, of a 
shrubby character. The small, deep-blue 
flowers are disposed in ting, bold spikes. 
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The prominent pink filaments afford n 
curious change from the rest of the flower, i 
April 30th. 

FljEocarpus cyaneub. —A charming New 
Holland evergreen shrub, more generally 
known in gardens as Ekeoearpus reticu- 
latus. It is of an upright habit of growth, 
while the minor branch lets are disposed in 
a somewhat spreading manner. The 
flowers, which are borne in spikes, are 
drooping, ,bell-slmped, of the purest white, | 
and fringed after the manner of a 
Soldnnella. It was figured in these pages j 
on June 22nd, 1012, page 3S9. First-class 
certificate, June 4th. 

Freesia Le Phare.— One of the several 
garden forms that we owe to the influence 
of Freesia Armstrong!. The flowers are of [ 
good shape and of a pleasing rich lilac-rose j 
tint, while the interior of the throat is j 
marked with yellow. April 10th. 

II amaxthus Andromeda. — A showy 1 

hybrid Haunanthus raised by M. Van 
Tubergen, Haarlem, between H. Katherinm 
and H. magnificus. The flowers, which are I 
borne in a rounded umbel on a scape about < 
18 Inches high, are of n light orange-scarlet ! 
colour. In growtli and foliage it shows 1 
considerable affinity to II. Kntherime. July , 
30th. 

IIiprEASTRUM Musigny. —A tine, large, 
bold flower of a rich deep-crimson colour. 
March 19th. 

IlirpEASTRi'M Rose pit P.arri. —A finely- 
shaped large flower of an uncommon shade 
of bright rose. March 19th. 

Pelargonium Ambrosia. —A free-flower¬ 
ing Zonal of a pleasing shade of lilac-rose ! 
with white centre. April 2nd. 

Pelargonium Champion. —Another Zonal ! 
of great promise, the flowers being of n j 
rich rose-pink with a light centre. June 
4th. 

Petunia Frown's Purple Strain. —A 
very fine strain of single - flowered 
Petunhis, the blossoms being of a deep 
violet-purple colour. May 14th. 

Phyllocactus Coopermanni. —The result 
of a cross between I*. Ackermanni, an old 
species, and the creamy-white Phyllo- 1 
cactus Cooperi. The variety Coopermanni 
bears a very large flower of an orange- 
salmon colour tinged with scarlet and shot . 
with violet in the centre. May 14tli. 

Rhododendron Clorinda. — A grand j 
addition to the Javanese section, the i 
flowers, which are borne in good bold 
trusses, being of a plensing shade of bright 
carmine-rose. The parents are the soft 
nankeen-yellow variety Minerva and the ; 
rich carmine-tinted It. jasminiflorum car- 
minatuin. July 30th. 

Rhodostachys Andina. — Though less | 
showy than some of the Bromeliads, this 
is a really pretty plant. The flowers, j 
which are borne in a compact, cone-like ; 
head, nestling in the centre of the tuft of ; 
leaves, are small but pleasing, pink in I 
colour, the entire head being surrounded 
with silvery leaf-like scales. The golden 
anthers are very noticeable. August 13th. 

Tropaholum albiflorum. — A curious, 
rather than a showy, tuberous- rooted 
species native of Chili. The flowers are 
whitish, marked inside with purple, and 
shaded yellow. The small digitate leaves 
nre of a glaucous hue._ W. T. 


3tephanotis. treatment of.—Last spring I 
bought a plant of Stephanotis, and planted it 
in a bed in the hot-house temp, up to 68 degs., 
where I grow Orchids. It has done very well 
climbing ulong the roof, and I attach it to the 
wires with raffia. I should like to know in 
what mouth it should come iuto flower, and 
tiie best treatment after it has flowered. 
Should it be pruned hard back, and how many 
trails should i leave? It has now four or six. 
Will it require top-dressing this spring? I 
know nothing of the proper treatment.— 
Cyclamen. 

[The Stephanotis should flower from 
May onwards during the summer months. 
It need not be cut back in any way—that 
Is, if there is space for its development, 
ns it does not matter how many trails it 
has, provided they are not crowded. As 
the bed was only made last spring it will 
not want, top-dressing this year. It will 
require water at all seasons, but, of 
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VEGETABLES. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Asparagus.—I have just dug lip an old 
Asparagus bed. which has been in use for about 
twenty-live years, a good dressing of salt has 
beeu given the bed every year, hut what 1 want 
to know is: 1. What can I plant or sow in the 
ground now that I have dug up the Asparagus 
roots? 2. Will the salt injure the seeds or 
plants? 3. What is best to do with the ground? 
4. Will it do for early Potatoes and Peas?— 
T. A. T. 

L Seeing that some time will have elupsed 
■since the Inst dressing of salt was applied, 
also that last year’s rainfall was 
abnormally heavy, it is, therefore, hardly 
likely that any of the mineral is now pre¬ 
sent in the soil, or if so, not in sufficient 
quantity to injure whatever you may wish 
to grow on the site of the old Asparagus- 
bed. As to what would he the most suit¬ 
able crop, you may grow Peas and early 
Potatoes thereon, but owing to salt having 
been applied for so many years it Is 
siiecinlly adapted for such root crops as 
Beetroot or Carrots, as the soil will he free 
of all noxious insect jiests that prey on 
either or both. If this is deemed inex- 
liedlent an alternative would be to grow 
Celery on the site tills, and Onions next, 
season. Here again the salt will have 
rendered the soil particularly suitable for 
moulding Celery by ridding it of slugs, 
etc., white the manuring of the trenches 
and the deep working of the staple, both 
in the moulding and again in lifting the 
Celery when required for use. will prove 
an excellent preparation of the site for 
Onions. Senkaie would also succeed well 
in such soil.] 

The Chinese Artichoke (Stacliys tnberifera) 
f Japanese ).—Fairly rich ground is necessary 
for this. The best way of planting is in drills 
about 4 inches deop and 15 indies apart, doing 
this in iiareh. The tubers may be left in the 
ground, as the frost will not harm them. It 
is advisable, however, to lift a portion of the 
crop in November, and lay the tubers in moist 
soil or Band in a shed it tne weather should be 
frosty. The best way of cooking the tuberB is 
first to boil them and ttien fry them. 


A VISIT TO BAYNES PARK. 

Very few iieople have any idea of the 
trouble taken and the expense incurred by 
seedsmen in the harvesting, threshing, and 
cleaning, etc., of the various seeds that 
ure required alike by the professional 
gardener, the amateur, and the allotment 
holder. A recent visit to Messrs. Jas. 
Carter and Co.’s palatial establishment 
situated at Raynes Park, on the breezy up¬ 
lands of Wimbledon, threw some light oil 
the great care that is taken in dealing 
with the innumerable varieties of flower 
and vegetable seeds that are now to be 
had. 

Messrs. James Carter nnd Co. started in 
a small way in Holborn in 1839, and ail 
illustration of the original shop is still pre¬ 
served. As years went oil the business 
developed to such an extent that extensive 
premises on either side of Holborn had to 
be procured. The exigencies of space, 
however, prevented further extension, and 
a move was made to the vicinity of 
Wimbledon, where a piece of ground some 
20 acres In extent was purchased. 
Two and a-lialf acres of this ground are 
now occupied by a very handsome and sub¬ 
stantial building consisting of a basement 
and ground floor, and devoted entirely to 
the seed business ; the ground surrounding 
the warehouses and offices is given up to 
the trials of the various seeds supplied by 
the firm. On entering the building one 
finds a beautiful entrance ball, decorated 
on the day of our visit with a group of 
Roman Hyacinths In fine bloom. On pass¬ 
ing througli the hall the visitor enters the 
well - lighted and thoroughly equipped 
offices of the firm, in which all the 
correspondence, accounts, and general 
clerical part of the business are dealt with. 
Proceeding further, up-to-date methods 
and machinery for the minimising of 
labour are seen on every hand, and one 
which struck us as being very original was 
a scoop which retains just the numher of: 
seeds of, say, Sweet Peas, required for the 


various packets. In the case of the smaller 
seeds such ns those of Calceolaria and 
Begonia, graduated measures are em¬ 
ployed. 

The work of cleaning the seeds is a very 
important matter, and the various 
appliances used, and which in many cases 
have been considerably improved by 
Messrs. Carter, show well the care that is 
taken to rid the seeds of all extraneous 
matter. As is well known, owing to the 
unfavourable season of 1012, which greatly 
hindered the harvesting of seeds, the Pea 
crop has been a very difficult one to deal 
with. The numher of bad samples is very 
high, yet the hulk of those seeds that have 
been picked and ready for sale was very- 
even, nnd in every way excellent. To aid 
in tiie task of examining mid removing ail 
the bad and Imperfect seeds a very 
ingenious machine has beeu invented. On 
the day of our visit some dozens of girls 
were busily employed separating the 
“ wheat from the chaff,” and this Is done in 
a very simple way. In bygone days the Peas 
were spread out on a tint tray and each 
imperfect seed picked out, but now, owing 
to the device here used the work is 
very much simplified, and at the same 
time is better and far more quickly 
done. A hopper is filled witli the 
Peas just as they come in from tile 
grower, and from this there is a con- 
1 tinuous flow, which cun lie regulated by 
the ojierator, on to a revolving band over 
which the seeds are spread, the well- 
trained operator at once detecting the bad 
ones, which are dropped into two separate 
chutes, tiie good ones falling into a bag 
placed in a suitable position to receive 
them. In some cases the Peas are gone 
over a second nnd even a ttiird time, thus 
showing the great care that is tuken. Of 
these machines there nre, we understand, 
eighty-four, all being driven by electricity, 
which is also employed for lighting the 
building. These machines are also used 
for picking Beans, Wheal, and Oats. We 
were very much struck at the trade that 
is done by Messrs. Carter and Co. In the 
seeds enclosed in ” picture" packets, 
which are sent abroad. At the time of our 
visit—tile end of January—some 300,000 
tuid been sent away, and by tiie end of file 
season tiie total will be 1,300,000. 

Tiie department to which we were con¬ 
ducted last was one of the greatest im¬ 
portance III a seed business, this being the 
laboratory, under the superintendence of 
a graduate of Edinburgli University. Here 
the germiiiatingpower of all the seeds cata¬ 
logued by tiie firm is tested—that is to 
say, a certain number is selected and laid 
on flannel or blotting paper and placed in 
what may tie called an incubator, where a 
moist heat prevails, and hastens the ger¬ 
mination of the various samples placed 
therein. In this way it Is very easy to dis¬ 
cover the percentage of seeds that can tie 
safely depended oil to start into growtli. 
No expense has been spared in fitting up 
(lie laboratory, everything up-to-date, 
which is likely to he found useful for the 
work lining added. One thing we have 
omitted to mention, and that is the care 
tiie firm shows for the employes in tile way 
of meals, there being well lighted and com¬ 
modious dining-rooms, where a substantial 
dinner or lighter refreshments can be had 
at a very cheap rate. 

Our best thanks are due to tiie bends of 
the firm for the time they spent in showing 
us round such a hive of industry. It is 
well worth a visit by any gardener who 
may happen to be in the vicinity of Raynes 
Park, which is easily reached by the Lon¬ 
don and South-Western Railway from 
Waterloo in half an hour. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXIV. 
of Oakoim.m, 111 us tkai ed ie now ready I price 3d., poet 
tree Sjd.). The Binding Cage for the same volume ie also 
available (price 1«. fid., by poet le. fid.). The Index and 
Binding Caee can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Fumlval Street, London, E.C. 
If ordered together, the price '.if Ir.dtx and Binding 
Cate it ie., poet free. 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden.— Those who are uot 
well acquainted with the recently intro¬ 
duced Hoses muy, X think, safely select 
those which have obtained certificates 
from the Koyal Horticultural Society. 
The autumn is the beb-t time to plant I 
fruit-trees and Hoses, but a good deal of I 
planting, from the force of circumstances, 
will be done later. Those which were 
planted in the autumn will become estab 
lished early, and will flower well the first j 
season after planting if pruned rather 
hard Imek in March. Teas may be planted 
in March or April where the land is in 
suitable condition. Edgings of various j 
plants, including Box, may be planted now 
or shortly in suitable weather. The edg¬ 
ings for Box, Ivy, and low shrubs must 
be madq firm after the soil has been well 
worked. Euonymus radlcans variegatus 
forms a neat permanent edging round a 
bed or border. It should be pegged down 
at first. and afterwards trimming will 
suffice. Top-dress rockeries with rich com¬ 
post. I have generally used a mixture of 
loam and leaf-mould, and anything suit¬ 
able can be added to suit the various 
plants. In planting new rockeTies do not 
mix rhe strong plants with the weak, slow- 
growing, choice things. Drainage for the 
latter is important. Deciduous trees and 
shrubs should be planted during this 
month, if possible; and all long, coarse 
roots should t>e shortened, as fibres are 
more valuable as feeding roots than long, 
naked roots. See to the staking or sup¬ 
porting in some other way of all things 
which nee<l it. 

Fruit garden —Plant new beds of Straw¬ 
berries if required, if autumn planting has 
been overlooked. Sir J. Paxton is still 
reliable for a second-early variety, blit a 
change of stock Is sometimes valuable. In 
growing Strawberries, we want varieties 
that will suit the soil. Hericart de Thury 
is not particular'about soil. In all case's 
deeiiening and intermixing the soil tend 
to the well-doing of the crop, hut the land 
must either have time to settle or be made 
firm by treading. Early Potatoes, where 
the land has been trenched and manured, 
forms a good preparation for Strawherries 
to lie planted in August. The work of I 
pruning and training wall trees should be 
pushed forward and completed now. as in 
some cases the buds are getting forward. 
Better leave the outdoor Figs a little 
longer, as we may yet have severe frosts. 
In all training operations avoid tight liga¬ 
tures. whether the trees are nailed or 
tied to wires. Do not overcrowd the 
branches of Peaches and Nectarines. Re 
duce old spurs of Apricots, and lay in a 
young shoot where there is room. ‘ Islam 
of good quality is a better feedingmaterial 
for Peaches and Apricots than manure, 
bnt a pound of basic slag may be added 
to each square yard of loam. If necessary. 

I am assuming the spraying has received 
attention if a strong spray Is used. A top- 
dressing of manure will be beneficial to 
Gooseberries and Black Currants. Sur- . 
face feeding is the right course. 

Vegetable garden. —Every gardener 
knows his own requirements, and ..en¬ 
deavours to work out his own salvation. 
During this month the weather is 
watched, and the early crops are sown In 
succession in just such quantities as are 
reqnired. New plantations of Globe Arti¬ 
chokes and Jerusalem Artichokes are 
made. Sorae.times a few Globe Artichokes 
are started in pots to get an early dish or 
two. Globe Artichokes may be raised 
from seeds, but they are not so reliable 
as offsets from a good stock. Get all land 
turned over and exposed. The rotation 
of crops Is considered rmportnnt. but it is 
less Important when the land Is always 
deeply worked ami fresh soil brought up 
from lieiow to receive full exposure. Dime 
is a very useful dressibg to apply from 
time to time, though where basic slag is 
used lime is one of its constituents. 
Ground should be trenched, manured, and 
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prepared for Seakale and Asparagus. 
Those who desire to work on the old lied 1 
system can do so for Asparagus, but many 
large growers manure and break up the 
land dee[>ty and plant in rows at suitable 
intervals. The trench system Is often 
practised. Seakale cuttings laid in earth 
or sand are now forming crowns. These 
can be reduced to one on each cutting 
when planting. 

Conservatory. —There is prolaibly a lack 
of brightness in the upper part of the 
lofty conservatory, and the baskets may 
tie overhauled and their brightness added 
to. Dendrobium nobile may take the 
place of the Eplphyllums, and there Is 
plenty of suitable subjects for baskets 
now. I have seen baskets tilled witli 
Primulas, including P. malaeoides, which 
makes a nice change. The climbers will 
have had the final thinning, and will be 
breaking into growth. Begonias are use¬ 
ful for filling baskets, and some of the 
newer sorts are very effective where the 
temperature is sufficient. Some of the 
older Begonias are still worth growing. 
B. fuchsioides and the varieties of in- 
signis were favourites In the past, and will 
do with less heat than the modern varie¬ 
ties. Camellias, Azaleas, and Acacias will 
be effective now. Oranges have lost caste, 
but where fragrance is wanted the Orange 
should he grown. Darge plants in tubs 
used to be common, but the old fashioned 
orangery has in many gardens been con¬ 
verted into something different. Fires 
may be checked in mild weather, as Cine¬ 
rarias and manv other plants will do with¬ 
out much artificial heat—45 degs. night 
temperature sufficing generally. 

Stove (potting-soil).— The season for re¬ 
potting is near, and a stock of suitable 
composts should be placed in the dry 
ready, and for potting warm-house plants 
a little w'armth will be beneficial. Soil 
infested with eelwoflns should be exposed ! 
to heat or dealt with in some other way. 
Soot is useful, and there are chemicals 
supplied by the horticultural chemist that 
will be useful. The ornamental section 
of stove plants may be divided and re¬ 
potted shortly, and cuttings may be rooted 
of many things now. There comes a time 
when any old plant which is past service 
can be made into cuttings and the old 
stem thrown out. 

In the vineries. —The work is incessant 
now, and must have prompt attention. 
The pot Vines, assuming they are to pro¬ 
duce an early crop, will be setting, and 
the thinning should begin as soon as the 
berries which have taken the lead can be 
distinguished, as berries which have got 
a lead will retain it if competition is re¬ 
stricted. In thinning Grapes, one wants 
to know r something about the strength and 
condition of the Vines and their roots. 
The horticultural chemist is devoting 
attention to the manufacture of suitable 
manures for each family of plants, and 
these manures are, I think, very suitable, 
and there is a better chance of feeding 
properly plants in pots with the roots 
under control than when the roots have a 
free range. Top-dressings are useful, and 
easily applied when the pots are half 
plunged in a leaf-bed. 

Forcing Figs. -Keep the young growth 
thin by disbudding the weak shoots in a 
tentative manner, as removing too many 
shoots at one time may give too much 
cheek. Give a gradual increase to the tem¬ 
perature. Say we start at 50 degs. by 
night, with an increase of 10 degs. by day. 
and raise the temperature a degree or so 
every week in imitation of natural con¬ 
ditions until 00 degs. is readied. All 
young shoots should be pinched when five 
leaves are made, and if the bud at the end 
of the shoot is squeezed between the finger 
and thumb, to destroy the tissue, there 
will not be much bleeding. Ventilate 
freely according to the weather, and 
syringe morning and evening, but do not 
use cold water. The same treatment as is 
usually given to Vines in forcing will be 
suitable. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary . 

February ijth .—There is plenty of work 
now, and we would be glud of better 
weather. We are taking advantage of 
every opportunity for turning up and ex¬ 
posing the land to tit it for cropping. 
Various cuttings of Pelargoniums and 
other bedding plants are being taken and 
rooted in boxes over the hot-water pipes. 
When rooted they will be lotted off ready 
for the beds in May. 

February 35th .—Tender annuals, such as 
Verbenas, Petunias, Chinese Pinks, and 
other things of like character have been 
sown in boxes in a warm-house. Begonias 
that were sown a fortnight or so ago are 
just showing through the soil. We find 
boxes better than pots for raising seed¬ 
lings. The soil in boxes does not dry so 
fast, and if necessary a square of glass 
can be placed over them. We obtain a 
good many boxes from a fishmonger at a 
very cheap rate. 

February gtith .—Many things in veget¬ 
ables are being sown and planted now. 
Details of sowing and planting seem 
hardly necessary, but such items may be 
useful as a reminder. When the land is in 
good working condition every early crop 



NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS. 

“THE BIG FOUR." 


One’s bank balance would rapidly vanish 
if the amount withdrawn were not 
lieriodically replenished. 

That fact everyone recognises. 

Yet how apt the amateur gardener is to 
forget that the same is true of sustenance 
for ever being steadily drawn from the soil 
by plant life! 

The nourishment yielded by the soil is 
no more Inexhaustible than the funds in 
one’s bank. Unless the heavy withdrawals 
be lieriodically replaced we can expect 
nothing but weakly plants that fail easy 
prey to late frosts, prolonged droughts, 
blights, and disease. It is fruitless spend¬ 
ing money on seeds and bulbs unless this 
elementary law of nature lie obeyed. 

There are FOUR BIG DEBTS we must 
pav back to the land in return for her 
bounty. These—” The Big Four ’’—are 
Dime, Phosphoric Acid, Nitrogen, and 
Potash. 

Dime we place first and foremost because 
soil that is deficient in this element be¬ 
comes sour, stagnant, and unresponsive to 
any other fertiliser. At least 90 per cent, 
of failures in cultivation, one eminent 
authority declares, is attributable to a de¬ 
ficiency of lime. 

It is phosphoric acid that supplies the 
strength and stamina without which the 
plant cannot make its great effort in pro¬ 
ducing perfect fruit. 

Nitrogen is responsible for the growth 
and foliage of the plant: when it is de¬ 
ficient the crops are backward, stunted, 
of yellow foliage, and quickly attract 
vermin. 

Insufficient potash results in poor, hard, 
and tasteless fruit and vegetables. 

A most interesting handbook on this im¬ 
portant subject. "The Big Four.” by 
Reginald Beale. F.D.S., will tie sent free 
upon application. It deals lucidly and 
briefly with Soil Analysis for flic amateur 
gardener, and with the various manures 
and fertilisers on the market. 

•TAMES CARTER & Co., 
Seedsmen to His Majesty the King, 
Raynes Park, 
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required may he planted. At this early 
season a covering over l*eas of 2 inches 
deep will be ample. There is generally 
a demand for green Teas as early ns they 
can be had, and this means early sowing. 

February 27th .—If there is a cool-house 
to spare, Peas may be planted under glass 
either in 7-Inch or larger pots, or sown in 
drills. We generally sow in drills when a 
house can be given up to them. A warm- 
house has been planted with climbing 
French Beans (Tender and True). They 
bear better than dwarf varieties, and are 
planted along the sides of a span-roofed 
house and run over a trellis. The borders 
can be tilled with other plants which re¬ 
quire a little warmth. 

February 28th .—Keplanted Box edging, 
w hich had become gappy. The edgings are 
made firm and the Box pulled to pieces, 
and when finished off the top of the Box is 
about 1$ inch above the soil, and forms a 
neat edging. Box is not so much used in 
tlie town gardens. Staffordshire blue tiles 
are more lasting. We are still planting 
Boses and fruit-trees. One wonders why 
so many inferior Apples are grown. 

March 1st. —Many changes are taking 
place in the forcing-houses. Strawberries 
are helped when in blossom with the 
camel-hair brush. If green fly appears, 
vaporising or spraying with diluted 
nicotine will be resorted to. We find 
spraying in a general way more economical 
than valorising if a proper spraying 
instrument is at hand. All plants liable to 
insect attack are watched closely now. If 
the first fly is met and destroyed the 
attack may be staved off for a time. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Temperature for Terns < H. B.j —The most 
suitable temperature for the Ferns enumerated 
by you is, during the winter, a minimum of 
45 degs. by night, rising 10 degs. to 15 degs. in 
the daytime, in a temperature of 40 degs. to 
50 degs. the plauts will live, but you can 
scarcely expect them to remain as fresh and 
bright as in a structure a few degrees warmer. 
However, they will, in all probability, start 
away freely in the spring after a winter’s rest. 

TREES AJNJL» SHRUBS. 

Rhododendron Talconeri (A'. K. K .).~We 
cannot recommend such a sturdy-growing 
shrub as Rhododendron falcouen for training 
against a wall, as, apart from its habit, the 
position would most probably be too hot for it 
in summer. 

Cutting a Holly hedge (11. L. E. H.J .—Cut 
the hedge into shape towards the end of April 
just before growth begins, using a sharp knife. 
Many people, to save time, use the shears in 
pruning a Holly hedge, but the knife makes 
the best work, fou can prune the Beech hedge 
at any time now, as also the Privet hedge. 

Cutting back Privet hedge (JB. Af.).—Privet 
may be trimmed at any season. As regards 
cutting down, you must bear in mind that such 
an old hedge as yours is often very erratic 
in breaking into growth, but with care can, as 
a rule, be induced to fill up again. It is 
always advisable to keep such a hedge within 
bounds when young. Leave the cutting-back— 
doing this with a knife or the secateurs—till 
next mouth, and even then you must expect 
some parts of it to be very bare for a con¬ 
siderable time. 

Increasing Wistaria, Clematis, etc. 

i \V. V. H.j .—The Wistaria may be propagated 
by layering, which would have been better 
done in the autumn after the leaves had 
dropped, but still, it may be carried out now if 
done as soon as possible. Much the same will 
apply to the Clematis, though some kinds will 
root from cuttings of the half-ripened shoots 
taken about midsummer, inserted firmly into 
pots of sandy soil, and placed in an ordinary 
garden frame, kept close aud shaded till the 
cuttings are rooted, when air must be given. 
The Penzance Briers are usually propagated 
from cuttings inserted in the opeu ground in 
autumn. The cuttings must be about a foot in 
length, 9 inches of this being buried in the 
ground. The soil must be made firm around 
them. As it will be necessarv to wait until 
the autumn in order to insert cuttings in this 
manner, you may put in some of the half- 
ripened shoots aud treat as recommended for 
the Clematis. Cuttings of the two Jasmines 
may also be treated in the same way. 


FRUIT. 

Rabbits injuring fruit-trees (Q. Jordan ).— 
The only thing you can do is to surround the 
ground in which the trees are growing with 
wire-netting, z feet or more in height, partially 
burying one side in the soil, so as to prevent 
the rabbits burrowing underneath. | 


VEGETABLES. 

Failure of Celery (j£. F. G .).—Your Celery has 
I bolted— i.e., run to seed—brought about by boa- 
I iug too early and later allowing the plants to 
I remain too long In the aced-beu, and thus be¬ 
come drawn and weak. In earthing up the 
plants, soil had got into the hearts aud caused 
uecay. Slugs, several of which wo found in the 
heart of the plant sent, also hud attacked the j 
plants. Had you spread some lime over the 
sou and run a strip of malting round the 
I plauts previous to earthing up, tnis would in I 
i groat measure have prevented the soil getting 
into the hearts ot tile plants and warded off the 
attacks of the slugs. 

AliSCLLLANEOUS. 

Slugs in the garden ( Onyx)~ There is i 
nothing so good as fresh lime lor destroying 
slugs. Get some fresh lime ana slack it in a 
dry shed, then at night, when the slugs are out, 
uoerally smother the ground with it. 11 you I 
can do this lor a week or two, alternating the 
lime dressings with oue of fresh soot, you will | 
soon effect a clearance. Bprinkie tne lime 
treely along the wail on which the ivy is grow'- ! 
ing, and so destroy the slugs before they can , 
reach the plants to which you refer. 


SHORT REPLIE8. 

leu; Hedge.— The probable cause is, no doubt, 
dryness at the roots, as the lews, ocmg on a 
I oauk, the moisture is not retained, if you 
could pull the soil away from the plants on 
either side, thus making a trench, and then 
hood this with water aud mulch with some , 
rotten manure, you would, we think, save the 

hedge.-if. L. E. if.—Good, yellow-fruited 

Crabs are the Yellow Siberian aud Trans- 
parent, the latter of which, strictly speaking, 
is not pure yellow, as the fruits are flushed 
with red. You will find an article dealing with 
fruiting Crabs iu our issue of January 28th, 
1911, page 54, a copy of which can be had from 

the puoiisher, post free, for lid.- J. H . M.— 

as soon as you notice that the flower-buds are 

prominent.- Catford.— Why risk taking a 

medicine not prescribed by a doctor and of 

which you know nothing?- L. J. C. —1, Bo far 

as can be judged from the sample of sediment 
you send, and without an expensive analysis, 
we should say that the material would answer 
well for mixing with heavy clay soil to lighten 
it. 2, The soot you send would answer the same 

purpose as that from a house chimney.- Miss 

Isaac. —The only plauts that would answer your 
purpose are Ampelopsis Veitchi (deciduous) 
and the many form# of ivy now to be 

had.- A. E. T.— Injury will certainly follow 

using the stove, in the conservatory as you 
suggest.—-IV. J.—Any of the singles would do. 
all depending on the colour you prefer. 

NAMES OT PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Jf a ry Clarke.— Lycopo¬ 
dium selaginoides.- Ellen B. Faterson —The 

Satin-flower (Sisyrinchiuin graudillorum). 

I H. T. Street.—Violet La France.- Claybrooke. 

—Without seeing the plant you refer to it is 
impossible to name the same with any cer¬ 
tainty. If you will send us a specimen, we will 
do our best to help you. 

Name of fruit.— Gilliam.— Pear Passe Crae- 
sane, rather small. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

W. DRUMMOND AND SONS, LTD., 57 and 68, 
Dawson-street, Dublin— List of Garden Seeds. 

| BARR AND Sons, ll, 12, and 13, King-street, 
Coveut Garden, W-C .—Seed Guide for ms. 

1 BEES, LTD., Liverpool.— List of Guaranteed 
I Seeds, 1915. 

1 GEO. COOLING AND SONS, Bath.—Seeds and 
Bulbs for 1913. 

Book received.— “ The Thirty-sixth Annual 
Report of the National Auricula and Primula 
1 Society (Southern Section) for the Year 1912." 


The Cinnam-n Vine. Noting your corre- 
| spondent’s (“ Fish, Shropshire ”) Query, page 90, 
I herewith enclose a glowing advertisement 
appearing in the Irish daily press last spring, 
respecting which 1 and others had demands 
galore for further information, the plant being 
eventually identified as Dioscorea batatas (the 
I Chinese Yam). Respecting its hardiness, there 
1 is no question, as to its being worth growing, 
that is another story.—K., Dublin. 


Education in Horticulture. -The lOUtb 
annual general meeting of the Fellows of 
the Royal Horticultural Society was held 
at the Royal Horticultural Hall, West¬ 
minster, recently, Sir Trevor Lawrence in 
the chair. The chairman said that, thanks 
to Mr. Kunciman, the society was now em 
jwwered to establish a diploma in horticul¬ 
ture, which would near the words 
“National Diploma in Horticulture, 
awarded by the Royal Horticultural 
Society under a scheme approved by tlie 
Board of Agriculture.” The society would 
determine by examination who were to be 
the recipients of the diploma. It was 
hoped that a degree in horticulture might 
also be established by the University of 


London, and it would iu that case be the 
aim of the council to make the society's 
diploma work up towards the university 
degree. Sir Trevor added that he had 
been president for twenty-nine years, and 
had arrived at well over fonr score years, 
and he thought it was time a more ener¬ 
getic man should take his place as 
president. He had undertaken to dis¬ 
charge the duties, however, until someone 
had been found to take his place. 


WHEN YOU BUY A BOILER 

You ask. “Has it been tested?'' and you insist upon 
receiving a guarantee that the plates have withstood a 
pressure of so many pounds to the square inch. 

BUT WHEN YOU BUY ROSES 

Do you ever ask, “Have they been tested? Are they 
guaranteed tp be healthy, hardy, and true to description r 
How much more satisfactory it would be to you if you 
could receive a guarantee that the Roses you buy are 

TREES WHICH HAVE STOOD THE TEST. 

You may ask. “ Hjw is it possible to teat Rosea?" And ths 
answer is: To test Rosea for hardiness they must be grown 
in a bleak, exposed position. To teat Rosea for healthiness 
they must be rigorously grown and scrupulously examined. 
To test Roses for faithfulness to type or description they 
rnuat be grown by experts, who inepeot them periodically 
when in nlnom. 'When you buy Roses which have been 
tested in this way 

YOU GET SATISFACTION. 

Every year hundreds of Bees’ clients take the trouble to 
write ana say how pleased and satisfied they are with Bees' 
GuarantCStCd (guaranteed and tested) Roses. The 

following are examples :— 

L. M -, Esq., Kilsyth, Stirlingshire, Scotland, writes: 

“The Rose-trees 1 had from you last autumn have Stood 

our severe frosts well.” 

MissO-.Newport Pagnall, writes: “ The Roses bought 

last autumn are looking splendidly healthy.” 

O. D.-, Esq., Llandilo, writes * " I hare paid more than 

double for Roses not nearly eo strong and healthy from-.“ 

Miss W.-, Alverstoke, writes: “The Roses have done 

very well indeed.' 

W. T -, E«q., Oheslyn Hay, writes: “I have received 

the Roses and am highly pleased. The mau who packed It 
knows his trade."’ 

Come, Join the Happy Throng. 

Write now for Bees'Catalogue, lest you forget. 

BEES l Ltd.,175b, MILL ST., LI VERPOOL. 

THE KING BEE TALKS 
ABOUT BEDDINC-OUT. 

In all likelihood you are wondering 1)1 ','ettvtdSfl 1 
li'iw many miarlei (ler.inm iiik. how many | > | L ' 

I Calceolarias, how many Marguerites and I jifu 
Lobelias you are likely to want. You feljlvt v k 'MM 
have probably pictured to yourself last ||j’ 
year's arrangement—Marguerites in the 7 
centre, scarlet Geraniums next, then rows of yellow Oalceo- 
lariaa, blue Lobelia, and Echeverian or Pyrethrum. It was 
much the same the previous year Very showy aud brilliant 
while it lasted—too bri'liant, in fact, no much bo that you 
got l ired of it. Once you had had a good look 

There Hcomod nothing: to lnduoo yon to 

look again. There is a vague feeling iu your mind at 
this very moment that your garden looked very much like a 
newly-painted cart. But you feel (hat you could make it far 
more attractive if you had soiuethii.g else to put in. And 
yet, in spite of the fact that you have carefully gone over, in 
your mind, all the likely plants uju noted last summer in the 
parks and in other people's gardens, you feel that to use any 
of the other sorts of conventional bedding plants would not 
help you to secure an artistic garden which is really what 
your soul is longing for. 

What are you going to do 7 Are you going to 

slip back into the old rut? Are yon going to let this desire 
for more naturalness be smothered? Or, are you going to 
Lake the matter in hand now—while there is plenty of time 
- and get some expert advice and help in the matter? 
Clearly that is the best thing to do. If you go to the Bees 
it will cost you nothing, and you will be certain of getting 
the best, help possible. Now let me explain 

How the Bees can help you. No doubt you know 

that photographs can now be produced in natural colours. 
The Bees have taken advantage of this, and have repro¬ 
duced on the front of their new Plant Catalogue a 
natural colour photo of a border planted wiLh just the very 
lants you are on the lookout for, plants of elegant, graceful 
abit, of splendid colouring, as varied as the tints of a rain¬ 
bow. Underneath this photo is a plan showing the arrange¬ 
ment of the plants, and on page 1 inside there is an index to 
the key plan, which tells you the names of the plants required 
to produce the effect illustrated. 

That Is just what you require. A better way 

of tilling your beds and borders, a list of the plants louse, 
and, to crown all. an illustration in natural colours showing 
ou what the effect will be when the plauts are in bloom, 
t fits your cose to a nicety, does it not? But that is quite 
natural; it was designed to do so. 

Now, don't hesitate. Write for Bees' Hardy Plant 
Catalogue at once; it will show you a way out of all your 
difficulties. It contains 160 pages of interesting descriptive 
matter and illustrations, which cannot fail to be of interest 
and service to you. 

Read what this client soys about Bees* 

Catalogue. R. O.-, Esq . York House,-. Norfolk, 

writes“ Your Catalogue is much more than a mere list of 
plants—it is quite a literary and scientific production. The 
copy you sent ine I found intensely interesting. I hare never 
looked through a Catalogue wiLh so much enjoyment. One 
might almost call It a work of reference. I bare picked it up 
dozens of times in that connection." 

Write NOW, aBk specially for Bees’ Plant Catalogue. 
If j mu are a buyer of seeds ask also for Bee s’ Se ed Catalogue. 
BUT DO IT NOW. THIS VERY MINUTE. 

Lect you forget! 

DEIS, Ltd, 175b, MILL ST„ LIVERPOOL 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Aloysla cltriodora. — In reply to 
" K. K. \\\,” I bought a plant lust summer 
a.s Aloysla cltriodora from a first-rate 
nursery. To my great disgust it had a 
strong smell of peppermint.—E. < hari.ks 
I trxToa. 

Narcissus minimus. — This charming 
little Trumpet Daffodil, like a good many 
other dowers, is not. so early this season 
as in some years. The first flower opened 
tui February Hill. My earliest records 
are January ltith, 1890, January 24th, 1898, 
and uiy latest is February 2Stli, 1S01.— 
S. AttNoTT. Dumfries. 

Fruit-trees on dwarfing stocks. —With 
reference to “ K.'s ” remarks, February 
loth, jiage OS. as to burying the ]H>iut of 
union of stock and scion, the reason for 
this practice is that roots form oil tile 
scion, and the tree has, in consequence, 
a longer life, having roots of its own. 
Such is the theory, and I think it is 
correct. It follows that trees on the 
l'aradise should be grafted or budded close 
to the roots of the stock.—W. J. F. 

Diascia Barbers. —I constantly see in 
various seedsmen’s catalogues Diasoki 
Barber® 111 the list of annuals, but in this 
garden, which is ill by no means a speci¬ 
ally warm situation, it has proved itself a 
perennial, flowering abundantly during the 
late summer and autumn from seed sown 
seven years ago. It Increases from 
underground roots, and is now a patch 
3 feet by 2 feet 6 Inches or thereabouts. 
The flowers are shajied like a miniature, 
spurred Aquilegia, and arc of a pretty 
shade of copper colour.—V. M., East 
Dr ron. 

Apple Annie Elizabeth —This Apple is 
not half enough grown. It is undoubtedly 
>.ne of the best kinds to plant, either for 
home use or market. It is a good grower, 
not particular as to soil, crops well, is of 
rood size and colour, and keeps well. I 
have seen If doiug good service at Rood 
Ashton grafted on some old trees. Last 
autumn a grower on the light soil of 
Wiudleslinm. Surrey, said lie regretted hr 
did not plant mole of it. as he found it one 
<’( the most profitable for market. When 
at Forde Abbey I found it grown as a free 
bush very satisfactory.—W est Scbret. 

The Winter Aconite (Eranthls liyemalis). 
—Several notes have appeared re this 
■ harming early winter flower. My ex- 
lerience proves that this Is far more satis¬ 
factory on a light than a heavy soil. It is 
difficult to induce it to thrive in heavy soil, 
do what one may. I remember when at 
Ridllngton Hall, Norfolk, some enormous 
masses growing under some big Lime-trees 
amongst the Grass, which ran down jo yie 
edge of an ornament\J|4eJ TuWpl^tu.st 


I have been more than 100 yards long. On a 
1 line day in early January they were most 
attractive. The soil was light and sandy 
and the Grass thin.—J. Crook. 

Pear-trees in Cornwall. —The season is so 
advanced that by the time these notes are 
in print many varieties of Pear will be in 
blossom in Cornwall. Some of mine are 
(February 13th) already opening. I be¬ 
lieve the more northern parts of England, 
where well sheltered, are more suitable 
for Pear growing than Cornwall, as here 
the bloom is far too early in almost all 
seasons. I could get Pears in Yorkshire 
pretty regularly, but here It is very diffi¬ 
cult.—W. J. Farmer, Itedruth, Cornwall. 

Mr. Jones on Apples (page 9S). —I agree 
witli Mr. Jones, of New Pa met, that the 
Scarlet Nonpareil is equal to Cox's Orange 
and should be pushed as a market variety. 
As regards the King of Tompkin's County, 
as this is a close, strong, upright grower, 
tho branches should lie trained to grow 
outwards by means of cords and ground 
pegs. This secures a more open head and 
fends to produce earlier fruitfulness. It 
is not advisable to cut back the branches 
to tho extent desirable with some other 
varieties. As the branches are naturally 
strong and thick, they will fruit quicker 
if not cut back.—W. J. Farmer. 

Boronia megastigma. — Among tbe 
numerous Australian plants that we now 
have for greenhouse decoration few are so 
eagerly sought after as this, not on account 
! of the colour of its blossoms, which are far 
I from showy, but ou account of flic delicious 
j iierfume exhaled by them and the graceful 
habit of tlie branches on which they are 
borne. In its native habitat it; grows about 
l 2 feet high, and boars twiggy, erect 
' branches on which, during spring and 
summer, are freely produced small bell- 
shnped blooms of a maroon-purple tint out¬ 
side and greenish-yellow within. This and 
the rosy Boronia fit. elatior) should find a 
place in every collection of greenhouse 
plants. 

Root-pruning. —I have boon very- in mi) 
Interested in the various opinions on the 
subject of root-pruning that have appeared 
in Gardening Illcstrated from time to 
time, and I add my experience. I am the 
happy possessor of a very old garden in 
Surrey.in which are various old fruit-trees. 

I found (hem here, and the ground is all 
that can be desired. There are three 
pyramid Pear-trees, however, which have 
never had more than, say, half-a-dozen 
fruits on each, probably not so many. In 
the autumn of 19U I had the three root- 
pruned, one-half only, and last year I had 
Plenty of fruit, one, Beurrfi Ranee, I think, 
having Pears each over $ lb. in weight. 
Last year the other half of these trees has 
been root-pruned, and I am looking for¬ 
ward to splendid results should the season 


permit it. They are full of bloom, much 
loo advanced for February. A few days’ 
sunshine and they would be all out. I 
have also root-pruned an old Victoria 
Plum and a Golden Drop Plum, on which 
last year I had a fairly good crop, though 
previously there had been no fruit.— An 
Old .Subscriber in Surrey. 

Cathcartia villosa.— So far I have not 
succeeded iu keeping this for more than a 
year. Raised from seeds the one year, it 
bloomed the next, and then perished, to my 
great regret. I think I am correct in sup¬ 
posing that it is only a biennial in a. great 
part of this country, lint I am open to cor¬ 
rection if 1 am doing if nil injustice. It 
should have a sheltered position, anil a 
light though rich soil. Its leaves. sliui>ed 
like those of a Grape Vine, are silky, tho 
handsome, large, yellow, brown-iiinhered 
flowers being borne on stems each about 
12 inches high. It can be easily raised from 
seed, and as this is freely borne, and ripens 
well iu favourable seasons, it can be easily 
replaced.— S. Arnott. 

A note from Abbotsbury.— We have a 
beautiful lot of bloom now, Narcissi are 
in great quantity. We have been picking 
them since December, hut the most beau¬ 
tiful tiling we have out now is Magnolia 
Campbclli, and this year the colour is 
deeper than usual. I will send you one or 
two blooms early next week for you to 
see how beautiful they are. Our big trees 
of Mimosa, 60 feet high, are very nice 
now. Himalayan Rhododendrons and 
Camellias in plenty are in bloom, and wo 
have a good promise of Magnolias, of 
which we now have a beautiful collection. 
Iris stylosa has been in bloom since 
October, also Coronilla valent inn and 
vlminalis. Edwardsia graudiflora, of 
which we have a great quantity, Is now 
beginning to lie very lovely, with its 
beautiful golden blooms. Crinojendrin 
Ilookeri is full of flower.—II. Kempshale. 

Camellia reticulata.— Tiiis Camellia is 
not uncommon in the south-west of Eng¬ 
land. It is without doubt the queen of tile 
Camellias, the immense rosy-red flowers, 
each sometimes as much as 7 inches in 
diameter, being very beautiful with their 
gracefully-waved petals and central cluster 
of golden stamens. It has nothing of the 
artificial stiffness of the ordinary double 
Camellia, and is far superior to these, both 
iu the pleasing disposal of its petals and 
its great size. Fine (lowers are always to 
lie seen at the Cornwall Daffodil and 
Spring Flower Society's Show at Truro in 
April. Almost all good gardeners in Devon 
and Cornwall possess this Camellia, but in 
most cases it is trained against a wall in 
order that the_ flowers may be lucre 
effectually protected from damage. There 
arc, however, many fine lnish plants, one 
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of the best being a specimen many feet 
in height and in diameter growing in the 
garden at Scorrier House, Cornwall, and 
there are also superb examples at Saltram, 
Lord Morley’s seat near Plymouth.— 

Wyndham FtTZHERBERT. 

A beauty from the woods.— Some years 
ago I planted species of Alder, and one 
different from our native Alder. Believ¬ 
ing that some of them do not need to be 
always beside water, I was not very par¬ 
ticular where I put them. The other day 
—about February lOLh— a man came in 
with an nrmfnl of very beautiful catkins, 
which astonished me by their length and 
grace. 1 find they belong to the heart- 
leaved Alder (Alnus cordifolia). I had no 
idea It was such u beautiful tree, sur¬ 
passing our own Alder in the length and 
size of the catkins. It is growing in a 
dry, sandy bank, and would probably 
glow anywhere.—W. It. 

The scarlet Windflower in turf.— This is 
not a fair year to go by, but this brjglit 
llower is welcome iu the lawn Grass the 
second week In February. Better perhaps 
later, as all early-sprlng flowers are in 
their natural time. This Windflower in 
my rich, coldish borders failed after 
dowering well for a year, and by chance 
1 found u few plants of it thriving iu a 
lawn-like Held, and there I added more 
to my delight. Some creatures—mice or 
sparrows, I susiieet—nip off the flowers, 
mid so ruin the effect, but not every year. 
So some who may fail with this noble 
Windflower iu the garden soil may find it 
i happy in grassy places.—W., Sussex. 

laurustinus.— In the issue for February 
1st there is a note from “S., Hants,” 
In which he says this useful shrub 
is not half enough grown. I quite agree. 
When well grown in pots I have found it 
most useful for house decoration in winter. 
Iu a garden 1 liad charge of in west Dorset, 
a dozen miles from the sea, and iu a some¬ 
what low' position, there were some large 
groups in the pleasure grounds under some 
big trees. In most seasons these were a 
mass of flowers, and when the weather was 
open they were white with bloom for 
months in winter. The plants being on 
high ground, facing east, grew slowly and 
hurd, and did not suffer from frost in the 
wav some did In a low position —J. C. F. 

Gooseberry - mildew ravages.— Another 
alarming report of the spread of Ameri¬ 
can Gooseberry-mildew in Kent was sub¬ 
mitted to the County Council at Maidstone 
recently by the Diseases Committee, 
which showed that there is now a total 
infected area of 3,3311 acres. The reiiort 
mentioned that an unsatisfactory feature 
with regard to the disease was the great 
difficulty Inspectors had in getting growers 
to comply with notices requiring them to 
cut out the diseased slioots within a pre¬ 
scribed time. Many of the notices expired 
.on October 31st last, it being important 
that the work should be done early so tliat 
the ground would not become reinfected. 
At the date of the inspector's report 
(January 14th) tbe work on no less than 
1,580 acres was still unfinished. The 
Board of Agriculture were considering 
whether they should not themselves take 
action in some of these cases, and had 
usked that the local inspectors might, if 
necessary, be allowed to assist the Board 
with their evidence. To Ibis the com¬ 
mittee had assented. 

Kalanchoe Dyerl. — About lmif-a-dozen 
years ago this Kalanclioe was placed before 
the Floral Committee of tbe Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, and an award of merit 
was given it. It is much earlier than most 
of the others, flowering, ns a rule, iu 
February or March. A small group of it in 
full bloom wns shown at the Horticultural 
Hall on February 4th. In stature, Kalan- 
clme Dyer! greatly exceeds the better- 
known K. flanmiea, for it will reach a 
height of 2 feet to 4 feet, or even more. The 
erect stems are stout, and clothed with 
broadly ovate leaves of quite a succulent 
character. The flowers, borne in terminal 
heads, are wliit@r>anrt much larger than 

Vl’ kin<ls - 


having quite a long tube, nud being over 
1 inch across the expanded mouth. This 
J Kalanchoe was introduced from Nyussa- 
land, and first flowered at Kew iu 11X12. 
Given the temperature of a warm green- 
' house, its propagation and culture are not 
j at all exacting. Plenty of light and sun¬ 
shine is much appreciated by it. Several of 
tbe Kalanclioes have been employed by the 
hybridist, but I am not aware that 
| Kalanchoe Dyerl has been made use of. At 
! all events, its own merits are sufficiently 
pronounced to make it a good greenhouse 
plant.—W. T. 

Pruning thenaked-flowered Jasmine (Jas- 
minum nudillorum).—One may perhaps be 
forgiven for directing attention to this use¬ 
ful old climber til n time when it is almost, 
if not quite, out of flower, the object being 
to warn people that now is the proper time 
to prune the plant, and that after the 
pruning has been accomplished no more 
must lie done until this time next year. It 
is iKissible that more questions are asked 
l about the non-flowering of this climber 
than about any other, and almost 
invariably the lack of flowers can be traced 
to pruning during late summer or autumn, 
by which menus the flowering wood Is cut 
away. Therefore, pruning should bo done 
as soon as the flowers fade, so that a full- 
! growing season is obtained, and long, 
vigorous shoots are formed, which hear 
flowers from end to end. It is one of the 
plants that responds well to regular 
pruning, for by so doing old wood is 
removed and the plants are kept compara¬ 
tively thin and light, the wood thus 
becoming thoroughly ripened. Should it 
i main branch show signs of deterioration it 
I may be removed at the annual pruning, nud 
| a young shoot laid in to take its place. The 
had effects of the neglect of proper pruning 
may sometimes be noted about porches and 
wails where the branches are aimost a foot 
deep, the under ones being utmost 
invariably dead and the outer shoots weak. 

-Q- 

Azara Cliliesi (syn. A, crasslfalla).— 

Some flowering sy>rays of this Chilian 
j shrub were shown at. the Horticultural 
Hall on February 4th, from Lady 
; Ilchesler’s garden at Abbotsbury. under 
the specilic name of crasslfolia. It is nil 
evergreen of rather lax habit, tlie ovate 
leaves,of a dark-green colour and leathery 
texture, being coarsely serrated, thus 
I giving them a somewhat Holly-like ap¬ 
pearance. The flowers, which are of a 
bright-yellow colour, are closely packed 
in dense axillary spikes, an inch or a little 
more iu length. They do not appear to 
possess tlie pleasing fragrance that is to 
be found in some of the species of Azara. 
The different members of this genus are 
beautiful evergreen shrubs, all natives of 
Chili or the surrounding regions. The 
hardiest of them all is Azara mierophylla, 
a very graceful shrub, whose foliage and 
minor twigs are arranged on tlie branches 
in a regular frond-like manner. Iu the 
favoured parts of the country this is a 
valuable outdoor shrub, while in most dis¬ 
tricts it will thrive if trained to a wall. 
Another species much in the same way, 
but with somewhat larger leaves, is Azara 
lntegrlfolia, of which there Is a variety 
whose leaves are heavily margined with 
gold, which in a young state is flushed 
with pink. It forms a very bright and 
cheerful feature in the greenhouse, as it 
is really less hardv than the typical kind. 
—K. It. W. 

Tree and shrub destroyers.— The trouble 
to his Hollies and Bamboos felt by 
“ II. It. Y.” are felt by many others. They 
remind me of what one may call, to use a 
big word, periodicity in such Injuries. I 
have a promising group of Siberian Spruce 
in a marshy bottom, where only n hardy 
tree would thrive. Two seasons ago the 
strong, fine, leading shoots, and many of 
the upper ones, were neatly barked. 'The 
trees were so promising that I felt 
exceedingly sorry. It must bale been 
a small creature, as weak shoots that could 
only support one were barked. Well, r 


gave it up, ns the place was one that could 
not be watched or easily entered, owing to 
the undergrowth of Briers and tall weeds, 
but happily the enemy never came again, 
and trees are now handsome and flawless. 
A young plantation of hardy Bamboos near 
a stream was sally bitten in all its young, 
rising shoots, by water-rats I supposed, 
but as soon as the plants grew up I saw 
no more of tlie enemy's work. An 
American friend, the late Mr. Olmstead, 
sent me a number of American hardy trees, 
mostly put near water, nud so in the way 
of the water-rat, whose work Is never far 
from water. A hard winter followed soon, 

I and I was surprised to find many of £he 
| trees dead. Oil pulling them up the cause 
was clear—nil the main loots neatly barked 
all round. The snow lay deep and long for’ 
the region, and the rats worked their way 
under it. Snow-clad winters are rare with 
u-s, and I have seen no further ruin.—IV., 
Sussex. 

Easter Lily. —The Easter Lily of Ber¬ 
muda was the name given in the United 
States to that form of Lilium loiigiflorum 
now generally known ns Lilium Ilarrisi. 
When first submitted to the Itoyal Horti¬ 
cultural Society by the late Mr. Wilson, 
on June 12th, 1S83, it was shown under the 
name of the Easter Lily of Bermuda. A 
first-class certificate was at that time 
awarded it. At first this Lily was, under 
the name of Lilium Harris!, regarded as 
' a distinct species, principally on the 
ground that it could be had in bloom by 
Easter, but this early-flowering habit was 
proved to he due to tlie fact that in Ber¬ 
muda the bulbs ripened so early that it 
was iiossible to obtain them in a condi¬ 
tion to start again Into growth long before 
those grown either In Europe or J a pa ti 
After a season or two in this country all 
differences vanished. The presence of 
I disease in the Lily fields of Bermuda, and 
the practice of retarding Japanese bulbs, 
which after a lime came to be generally 
, adopted, has led to less demand for Ber¬ 
muda-grown bulbs than at one time pre¬ 
vailed. As your-correspondent wishes to 
obtain the Easter Lily for a drawing ex¬ 
amination, I may lie allowed to point out 
that the flowering examples (the product 
of retarded Japanese bulbs), such as may 
be met with In the florists' shops practi¬ 
cally all the year round, represent just 
the same thing. The flowers are pure 
white nud trumpet shaped, while the 
fragrance is not so overpowering as iu 
some other Lilies.—W. T. 

Magnolia Campbelll. •— Some grand 
flowers of this Himalayan species of Mag¬ 
nolia from the gardens of Lady llchester, 
at Abbotsbury, were shown at the meet¬ 
ing of the Itoyal Horticultural Society on 
■ February ISth, and a cultural comineudu- 
I tlon awarded them. Time wns when the 
exhibition of flowers of this species would 
have created quite a furore, for it was 
! one of the most-talked-of plants prior to 
its flowering iu the United Kingdom, 
which first took place in Ireland In 1SS3. 
Interest in this Magnolia was first stlniu- 
| luted by Sir Joseph (then Dr.) Hooker's 
description of it in its Indian home. In 
his ” Himalayan Journals” he speaks or 
this siiecies as putting fortli from the ends 
of its branches great rose-purple, cup- 
I shal>ed flowers, whose fleshy petals strew 
the ground, while In another jtart of the 
same work Magnolia Campbell! is spoken 
of ns the most superb species known. Iu 
| this country it, has proved to be some¬ 
what lender, and, moreover, the flowers 
are developed so early in the season that 
1 they are often cut by frosts. It was given 
j a first-class certificate by the Royal Horti- 
I cultural Society in 1(103. The flowers, as 
shown, were of a deep rose-pink colour 
J on the outside and paler within. The 
difference between this and the rose- 
purple colour referred to by Sir Joseph 
Hooker can be accounted for by the fact 
that in the elevated regions in which it 
occurs in a state of nature the rarefied 
condition of the air tends to bring out a 
1 richer tint. The bracte of Leycesteria 
fynnosa supply another case in point.—T. 
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FERN8. 


NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA MILESI. 
The behaviour of the typical Nephrolepis 
exaltata under cultivation has been re¬ 
markably singular. Introduced into this 
country In 1793, it for a very long time 
showed no signs of variation—indeed, in 
the " Book of Choice Ferns,” by George 
Schneider, published just one century 
after Its introduction, only three varie¬ 
ties, and these geographical forms, are 
named. Now but twenty years have 
elapsed since the publication of the work 
in question, and we have innumerable, 


when exhibited attracted the attention of 
some of our market growers, who saw in 
it possibilities of a good plant for market 
work. It was raised In the States, and 
shown by Mr. \V. A. Ma.nda, of St. 
Albans, England, and New Jersey, U.S.A. 

__ W. T. 

MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS FOR CUTTING. 
Plants of Adiantum cuneatum should now 
be gone through for various kinds of work. 
Unless the supply of cut Fern is required 
at one particular time of the year only, it 
is needful to have a succession, for to use 
the same plants throughout the season does 
not pay—at least not in private establish¬ 
ments. If the stock is now mixed, or if it 
has never been separated before, it. may 
now be easily done. Some will be starting 


this, and treat their plants accordingly ; 
but in private gardens it is not so easy'a 
matter to give special treatment in any one 
particular instance. The thinning of the 
old fronds, if not already done, should not 
he postponed any longer; in fact, if the 
growth be not too far advanced, the 
quickest way to do it will be to cut off the 
entire lot of old fronds. 

In all probability these earliest plants 
will be those which are in good condition 
nt the roots; if so, it will be scarcely 
advisable to repot them now, but should 
any be in an unsatisfactory state, do not 
defer it any longer. It should be borne in 
mind that large pots are not at ail desir¬ 
able ; therefore, if possible, some reduction 
! should be made even when a size larger pot 
is contemplated. The old hall may possibly 



Nephrolepis exaltata Milesi. 


and in many cases distinct, garden forms. 
The most marked breakaway has been the 
production of varieties whose fronds are 
divided and subdivided to sueli an extent 
that they resemble nothing so much as a 
mass of Moss. This form, or, at least, 
the commencement thereof, originated in 
the United States, where for many years 
the typical species, with its stiff, ladder¬ 
like fronds, had, under the name of the 
Boston Fern, been very popular. Illustra¬ 
tions of some of these mossy-leaved forms 
have beferre now appeared in the pages of 
Gardening Illustrated. That shown to- 

,l av _Nephrolepis Milesi—is of quite a 

different habit. Its general appearance 
is well shown on the accompanying cut, 
so that little need be said on that point. 
It was given an award of merit last year 
by the Royal IIorfV'Bltural SwJetv, and 


away into growth much earlier than 
others ; these may he made the earliest lot. 
Continuing the process of selection, it will 
he easy to thus make at least three batches. 
The earliest one should he encouraged to 
make its growth as quickly as possible, so 
as to be ready for cutting in good time. In 
doing this, however, a strong iieat and any 
great amount of moisture are not desir¬ 
able, neither the one nor the other being 
productive of hard, enduring fronds. One 
of the best places now would be a vinery 
where the Vines are just breaking, or a 
Reach-house in which the fruit is about 
set, a shelf in either instance being the pre¬ 
ferable position. The reason why a shelf 
is advised is for the additional amount of 
light as well as of air that Is thereby 
ensured, this being an all-important 
matter. Market growers know nil about 


be dry at the core ; if this be so, give the 
plant a soaking before potting afresh. Any 
plants which have lost their centres should 
not be potted on ; these, if broken up care¬ 
fully, will make useful young stock if seed¬ 
lings happen to be scarce. Seedlings are 
certainly preferable, but there is little to 
choose between one and the other under 
good culture ; the mistake made in break¬ 
ing up is that of not carrying it far 
enough, so as to start afresh with quite 
small crowns. 

The old idea of using peat entirely is now 
exploded ; it excites a rapid growth, but 
this is not wanted for Fern cutting. Light 
yellow loam and sifted leaf-soil will make, 
in conjunction with silver-sand, a very- 
good compost. Failing the leaf-soil, or if 
the loam be heavy, use a little peat, not 
otherwise. -Firm potting again is nil 
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essential point; upon it depends in a large 
measure the future well-being of the 
plants. Firm potting means enduring 
growth in a great measure, ns well as the 
continuous well-being of the stock for 
another season or two. 

Those plants forming the second and 
third batches should, for the present, be 
kept cool, the later ones of these receiving 
scarcely any water for a few weeks longer. 
Of course, to expose such plants to sunlight 
and air would not be advisable. Some 
place could no doubt be found for them. 
under stages even being better than full 
exposure. Neither of these later lots need 
have so much heat us that given to the 
first; the latest will in all probability start 
kindly In a close frame without any heat 
to excite them. Adiuntum Williams! is an 
exceedingly useful and ornamental Fern. I 
have had fronds of it looking well after 
having been in water for a fortnight. If 
has one most noteworthy feature in its 
favour—viz., it can lie grown even cooler 
than A. euneatum, being to all intents and 
purposes a greenhouse Fern. Grown thus, 
its beauty is brought out far better than 
when in beat, the fronds not so large, but 
more compact, with that hardy look about 
them which denotes good keeping qualities. 
As the process of potting goes on amongst 
stove plants, Orchids, etc.. let a sharp look¬ 
out be kept for all seedling Maiden hair 
Ferns, as these often come up in most un¬ 
accountable places and positions.. II. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

BIRDS AND FRUIT BUDS- 
It is difficult to understand why, in the 
case of Gooseberry and Currant planta¬ 
tions, one should suffer severely from the 
attacks of birds, while another compara¬ 
tively close hardly shows the loss of a bud. 
So far as my own trees are concerned, how¬ 
ever, the immunity from attack is possibly 
due to late planting and tlie fact that up 
lo tlie present (January 30th) there is no 
sign of bud plumping. One still occasion¬ 
ally secs lime recommended as a pre¬ 
ventive, but this is a very transient . 
deterrent, and is only effective where it can 
he repeated after each heavy shower. The 
better plan is to prepare a mixture some¬ 
what similar to that used for dressing 
Vines and wall-trees—viz., a little very 
soft clay, free from grit, with sulphur, 
soot, soft-soap, and paraffin, the whole 
thinned down so that it will pass easily 
through the nozzle of a syringe. A tine day 
should be chosen, and if the mixture is 
applied gently and thoroughly in as line a 
spray as possible it will hang tightly, and 
even after rain has cleared the wood there 
will be a thin coating on the buds, render¬ 
ing them distasteful to the birds. This is 
the best preventive I know where trees are 
in the open. Naturally, when grown as 
cordons, they can lie effectually protected 
by fish-netting, which answers alike for 
laid and fruit protection. Permanent pro¬ 
tection in the way of wire netting, at one 
time rather largely advocated, has been 
abandoned by all good growers. It being 
realised that for the greater part of the 
year it is far better the birds should have 
free access to the trees. The cordon system 
of culture for Currants and Gooseberries is 
still in its infancy so far as small gardens , 
are concerned, but it is a pity it is not more 
extensively practised, as large quantities 
can be grown in a very limited area, and 
any little extra expense incurred in tlie 
way of supports and netting is returned 
over and over again in the never-failing 
crop and the length of time it is available. 
Grown thus, there is plenty of Red Cur¬ 
rants to go with tlie autumn Raspberries, 
and those who enjoy the large white Ver¬ 
sailles Currant for dessert only get the 
fruits in icrfeclion after they have hung 
some time, and the berries put on tlie 
slightly darker tinge. A tine supply of late 
dessert Gooseberries will also he available 
if sorts like Rifleman, Pitmaston, Green 
Gage, and Warringteu^are plunjeik 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Weeds in drive.— May I ask you to tell me of 
a cheap formula for a weed-killer? I have all 
my drive weeded by baud, but there are 
corners where to do this means pulling: up the 
whole road, and on these I want to use a weed¬ 
killer. The commercial article is too dear to 
bo used over such extensive areas.—LEWIS 
Mackenzie. 

[A liquid weed-killer will, if obtained 
from a reliable firm, mix readily with 
water, and when applied, effectually ac¬ 
complish its purpose. This opinion is 
based on actual experience, as we, use a 
good quantity each season, with most 
satisfactory results. If you need but 
about G gallons at one time, all that is 
necessary is to take two zinc pails and put 
3 gallons of water into each. To each lot 
of water add £ pint of the weed killer if 
j of what is termed double strength, but if 
of ordinary strength 1 pint will be re- 
I quired for the quantity of water named in 
i each instance. I?e careful to use zinc 
| pails, as wooden ones absorb a certain 
1 amount of the poison, and are unlit for 
domestic use afterwards. Even in the 
case of zinc pails, such should not be used 
for any other purpose. Directly the mix- 
i lure has been well stirred it is ready for 
use. Instructions are always sent with 
the poisonous weed-killers as to tin' mix- 
I ing, etc., which should be implicitly fol- 
1 lowed out., particularly by those unac- 
i quainted with their use. We And the best 
J time for applying the foregoing to be when 
I the gravel is in neither too damp nor too 
dry a condition. A dilute solution of 
crude carbolic acid, 1 oz. to 1 gallon of 
water, acts as a destroyer of weeds, but 
we do not think you will find it cheaper, 
if so cheap, as the foregoing, while it is 
certainly more dangerous to use unless 
great care is exercised in handling it. and 
i must, like all other weed destroyers, be 
kept under lock and key when not in use.] 
Carnations and birds.- Carnations Beem to 
\ have a special attraction for birds, and unless 
meanurPH are tB.ken to prevent tlieir ravages, 
intlrli damage may soon lie done. I know of 
nothing bettor than black thread or cotton 
stretched some 6 inches or 8 inches above the 
nlsnts and fastened to pegs. Snnrrows are, 
perhaps, the greatest offenders.-TOWNSMAN. 

ROSE8. 


FEBRUARY IN THE ROSE GARDEN. 
Up to quite the etui of January we have 
hud an almost unbroken six'll of mild 
weather. The end of February was for 
many years the generally recognised date 
for pruning the old Bourbon, Hybrid 
China, and Damask lloses, also tlie 
hardier of the older Hybrid I’erpetuals, 
and it may be attempted yet earlier during 
such a precocious season as tlie present lias 
proved tip to date. For my own part I 
would do no Rose pruning during this 
month, except it be a few of the Scotch and 
Japanese Briers, or in tlie case of some few 
very hardy and rampant growers, .such as 
tlie Climbing Polyanthus, Ayrshire.?, and 
Penzance Briers that may need a little 
centre thinning and their main branches 
secured against wind-waving. There is an 
advantage In getting on with this work 
instead of having such a glut of pruning 
during late March and early April ; but, as 
a rule, it has proved more satisfactory 
among our modern varieties to delay the 
pruning longer than was formerly the prac¬ 
tice. At least it lias been so with my own 
Roses in the south of England. The ques¬ 
tion of pruning may well be left until the 
operation is more seasonable. I only wish 
to emphasise the danger of forcing ail of 
the early sap into the few remaining eyes 
before there is any reasonable prospect of 
their suffering from an injurious spring 
frost, and when there will be no good basal 
eyes left to supply tlieir loss. All must 
have observed how very rapidly young 
growth progresses when it can come away 
unchecked from tlie first, and the more 
backward we can keep the buds tlie better 
prospect is there of this. 

In the case of well-established Roses, 
and if the ground will permit of it, I would 
fork over the ground very lightly, leaving 


it as rough as possible without injury to 
the top roots of flic plants. It has a 
tendency to sweeten the soil, and it will 
soon settle down again for the annual 
spring surface working. I have more titan 
once noted the decided advantage of early 
spring planting in the citse of dwarf stocks 
intended to he budded during the coming 
summer. We need to get our standard 
Brier stocks in ns early us possible in the 
autumn, as these are minus roots and very 
seldom do well when spring planted, no 
matter how carefully they may be treated. 
Autumn planting in their case assists in 
the formation of autumn callus and a few 
roots, but rooted stocks of the Brier, De la 
Orifferaie, Manetti, and Polyantha appear 
to he much safer if tlie wood that has been 
entirely under ground for some fifteen 
months does not get exposed to the winter. 
Being well rooted there is no need why 
these and the seedling Briers should be 
autumn planted. In tlie ease of the latter, 
however, we do not run tlie same risk of 
exposure, seeing that tlie crown of the roots 
has been fully exposed from the germina¬ 
tion of the seeds. Still, I am in favour, in 
both cases, of early spring planting of 
dwarf stocks. Olio will do well to consider 
tlie habit of growth and other characteris¬ 
tics of the variety to be worked upon these, 
stocks, and so plant n few at differing 
distances to accommodate tlie growths. 
Dwarf growers may be worked upon stocks 
set 9 inches apart in the rows, and the rows 
2 feet from each other. But this would not 
allow of sufficient room for the extra strong 
climbers and strong growers of tlie 
Gabrielle Luizet, Frau Karl Drusehki, 
Bardou Job, Grass an Teplitz, and J. B. 
Clark class. I would allow stocks for these 
to be 1 foot apart in the row and then 3 feet 
from row to row. In planting stocks 
always endeavour to plant as near the sur¬ 
face as possitde. There are two reasons 
for this. We must get tlie Rose-buds 
worked as closely as possible down upon 
the crown of roots to avoid future suckers, 
and find the operation of budding them 
much easier when we have not to work in 
tlie Rose-bud below the surface soil to 
accomplish this. It is even well to plant in 
a slight drill, anil then draw up a little of 
the soil to the base of tlie stock to afford 
greater protection and firmness. In tlie 
summer, when tlie roots have got hold, 
this soil can be slightly pulled away, and 
will then allow of deeper budding, and 
every part of an inch lower is an advant¬ 
age. I also think the bark lifts lietter and 
is softer just after some of the Soil has 
been removed in tills way. Very rich soil 
is by tpi uieaiis necessary for the Rose 
stocks. In fact, one will generally find tlie 
buds unite with tlie stock belter if tlie 
latter is of sound and medium growth 
rather than so gross that the wood swells 
over and smothers the Rose-bud. After 
the maiden plants are lifted and trimmed 
carefully is tlie lietler rime lo replant in a 
well-prepared and richer compost. 

A. ITpeh. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Mrs. Andrew Carnegie. — This 
variety will he distributed during the pre¬ 
sent year. It is doubtful if any new Rose 
of recent years, from the .standpoint of an 
exhibitor certainly, has been raised that is 
its equal. We are told that it is the result, 
of crossing tlie varieties Frau Karl 
Drusehki and Niphetos. and the formation, 
as well as the remarkable size of the outer 
petals, would point lo the latter pre¬ 
dominating, while the striking thickness of 
the flower-stalk and tlie size of the foliage 
give one an impression that the plant is of 
vigorous growth. It is said that the 
variety is fragrant. Tlie colour is creamy, 
tinted white. As a choice-looking, extra- 
large flower for coiii|ietiliun it will be 
esteemed, and to all npiiearances should 
become a splendid sort for cultivating 
tinder glass. Great substance is another of 
its attributes, as tlie flowers seen stood the 
heat of a summer’s day better than those 
of most of the varieties-ncif -it. H. P. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOQ, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


RAMONDIA. 

No genus of alpine plants holds higher 
rank than Ramondia, and no selection, 
however choice, can be complete without 
it. From every point of view, high de¬ 
corative value, simplicity of culture, and 
the ease with which it may be increased 
from seeds, it is second to none. It Is | 
true the genus does not boast of great 
floral wealth, though the species, we 
know, are appreciated at their fullest 
worth. Moreover, they can be grown by 
anyone, and this is the secret of their 
popularity. Where they fail or behave in¬ 
differently under cultivation, the error is 
easily traced by anyone having a know¬ 
ledge of their requirements. Loamy soils 
with much lime in them are not conducive 
to success ; -dry, parching positions, from 
whatever cause, mean starvation and 
ruin. The conditions essential to success 
are tlie cooling influences of moisture¬ 


work has been done with a generous hand, 
and so good a plant merits such treat¬ 
ment. In nature the plant seen in the 
picture is usually found on steep and 
shady rocks, hence the planter will not 
greatly err by doing likewise. Positions 
to be avoided are those formed by large, 
overhanging rocks, which are fatal to 
success, because of their exceeding dry¬ 
ness, the rocks forming a roof overhead, 
robbing the plants even of the rainfall. 
The plants are so perfectly hardy that 
even in winter they should not be allowed 
to become dry. The incurving of the 
leaves at any time is a sure indication of 
dryness at the root, and note should be 
made of the fact. Particularly should the 
cultivator be alert in early spring, when 
drying, parching winds are being experi¬ 
enced, for then it is that the ill-coudi- 
tioned plants suffer most. 

Propagation. — The Ramoudla, like 
other Gesneraceous subjects, may be in¬ 
creased by leaves, but the process is a 
slow one, and at its best not very satis¬ 
factory. It is, indeed, easier to ruin a 


estimated. The leaves are rather long, 
and covered with silky, yellow hairs 
beneath. The flowers come earlier than 
those of It. pyrenalca, and are of a more 
brilliant violet-purple. R. n. alba is a 
nearly pure-white form. R. n. Doleutis 
I only remember to have seeu in Mr. 
Farrer’s exhibit at the Temple Show in 
1904. The crystal-white flowers are 
touched at their edges with tender purple, 
and in lovely contrast with the rich 
golden eye. 

R. nivea nud R. n. rosea are novelties 
I have not yet seen in flower. 

R. pyrenaica, the typical species, is well 
known. Its habit of growth is well shown 
in the picture. The violet-purple flowers 
have a conspicuous golden centre. R. p. 
alba is a rare, nearly pure-white form. 
R. p. rosea is an equally rare and exqui¬ 
site form ; its glistening white, rose-tinted 
flowers render it very charming. 

R. serbica. —The leaves are smoother 
and longer than in the last-named species, 
the flowers varying from lilac to purple. 
It is a pretty and distinct plant of quite 
• easy cultivation. 



E. II. Jenkins. 


Ramondia pyrcnaica in the rock garden. 


laden rock, and where this exists there 
need be little fear about the plants one 
has in mind. Vegetable soils, peat and 
leaf mould in about equal parts, will suit 
them well and if accompanied by mois¬ 
ture during the greater part of the year, 
so much the better. The moisture, in¬ 
deed is un even greater essential than the 
coolness" of the position, for with this 
assured the jilants muy be grown almost 
to perfection, in the fullest sunlight. iVe 
have many plants that will do this; hut 
too few so richly endowed as the Ramon- 
dias and so eapable of adorning the cool 
recesses of the rock garden so well. More¬ 
over the plants associate so perfectly 
with' the rocks growing over them and, 
when freely planted, so effacing them that 
the one appears essential to the other. 
The nearly vertical face of a rock wall 
can be thus prettily adorned, while crack 
and cranny and moist ravine may each 
have their share of these delightful plants. 
Just how the.se and similar spots may be 
beautified is so well depicted In the ac¬ 
companying illustration that one prefers 
to let it tell its own^tjle. Obviot^ly, the 


its own.tale. Obviously, 
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good rosette in taking Its leaves than it 
is to secure an increase of stock thereby. 
From seeds, however, the plants may be 
increased with the greatest ease, and this, 
in short, is the only way worthy of general 
application. It may be—indeed, is—that 
the seedlings will vary a little in colour, 
and, if so, all the better from the picture- 
umking point of view. Sow the seeds as 
soon as harvested ou the surface of very 
sandy, finely-sifted peat, and take care 
that it never becomes dry. The finest 
spray from a syringe will be found better 
than any watering-can application, and 1 
I suggest the former as the daily portion 
' of the seed-pan. Owing to dryness and 
ignorance, the seedlings may dawdle 
nliout for half-a-dozen years before 
flowering; with moisture and experience 
thev may flower in two. 

Varieties. —The following are the more 
notable varieties of the group, and all arc 
endowed with rosettes of deeply-wrinkled 
| or blistered leaves, which are usually 
shaggy beneath :— 

R. natalue.— 1 The value of this hand¬ 
some Servian species cannot well be bver- 


FKIMULA CAPITATA. 

Of the Himalayan Trimulas that 
I grow, P. enpitata has, on the 
whole, proved the most satisfac¬ 
tory. It not only blooms pro¬ 
fusely, but continues in flower for 
au exceptionally long period. It 
is usually termed a summer 
bloomer, but I had plants in 
flower last season from spring 
until mid-October. P. capitata is 
very distinct, throwing up, well 
above its rosette of leaves, erect, 
powdered-white stems surmounted 
by globular beads of flowers, 
which in the best form are of a 
wonderful violet-blue. Its one 
drawback Is the biennial habit it 
acquires under certain conditions, 
and to avoid these conditions is 
the aim of the cultivator. My own 
experience is that it is capricious 
—how capricious one may realise 
when one endeavours to reconcile 
the diverse instructions given to 
us by authorities. Some tell us to 
grow it “ with its feet in water ” ; 
others, “ ill well-drained light soil 
on a sloping bank ” ; others, again, 
“ in peat and shade" ; and I have 
been told as an “ infallible ’’ 
method of maintaining n perennial 
character, to cut off all the flower- 
stems before seed is set, and to 
divide and replant immediately 
the blooming season is past. I 
have tried ail these methods, and 
my experience is that In identical 
situations some plants will die off 
and others survive, increasing in 
strength and size, the proportion of 
survivors varying in different situations and 
soils. My own experience is that with this 
Primula’ everyone must buv his own ex¬ 
perience, experimenting with plants in 
various soils and situations until the ideal 
for that particular garden be found. As 
far as my garden is concerned, the “ feet 
in water” theory is invariably fatal; the 
plants resent the winter paddling like any 
sensible human beings, and if they get It 
promptly die. On the other hand, those in 
light soil ou sloping banks are liable to 
go off suddenly, especially in dry spells, 
and my successes have always been In 
level spots in sandy loam, peat, and leaf- 
mould, cool at the roots, but never wet, 
and receiving quite a fair share of sun¬ 
shine. In such a position I have plants 
growing ill a bed about 12 feet long at 
the foot of roekwork. Here they grow 
and flourish, and I neither cut off the 
flower-stems nor divide the plants, hut I 
raise each year seedlings to replace those 
that unaccountably die off. Last season 
I lost very few. I find, as a rule, that a 
plant which .survives its seeding period 
may be_oxpected to. survive the winter. 
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and will be even stronge.r the following 
season. One has, however, to examine 
the plants from time to time, especially 
after heavy rains, for sometimes these 
cause practically the whole of the roots 
to come away from the crown, which one 
Units some day on its side, but If the 
crown is at once planted firmlv It usu¬ 
ally makes fresh roots again by the spring. 

I do not know where the original stock 
came from, but I have received variations, 
both in colour and size, from time to 
tihie. The form I have retained Is very 
vigorous, and has exceptionally deep- 
coloured flowers, which do not lose their 
colour in the sun. I have never tided 
Primula capitnta in full southern ex¬ 
posures, but shall do so next season. It 
comes so freely from seed, one can afford 
to experiment with It.—M cbray Hokni- 
nnoox. kn'tpton, Abbeylcix, in “Irish 
Gardening.” 


like all Potatoes grown in pent, lack 
flavour. They also do well in old ley when 
broken up. I have seen good crops in 
cotters' gardens that had been neglected 
for years and allowed to grow into a mass 
of Grass and weeds. In fact, where there 
Is plenty of fibre they will do; hence long, 
strawy dung does best for them. The 
colour Is against them in some places. A 
farmer in this locality had a customer in 
Dublin who took five tons a week of white 
Potatoes and had half-a-ton of the Skerries 
sent him. These last he valued for their 
cooking qualities, but could not sell them 
for their colour. He, however, constantly 
got them for his own use afterwards. 

T. II. Brow. vine r;. 

Fairmounl House, Moira, Co. Down. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Primula Veltchi. — This handsome 
Primula has proved fairlv hardy in 
several gardens north of the Tweed, ‘it is 
of rather vigorous habit and has hand¬ 
some large leaves which look much more 
tender than they in reality are. Above 
these, to the height of about 1 foot, rise 
good stems carrying fine heads of flower 
of a handsome rose colour, with a distinct 
crimson eye. This plant makes a capital 
subject for the front of a choice border, 
where it is all the better of having a few 
stones placed about it to conserve the 
moisture. It also looks very well on the 
lower flanks and slopes of the rock garden 
or a little above the bog, which so many 
form nt the base of their rock gardens. It 
can be increased by careful division after I 
flowering or raised from seeds, sbwn under | 
glass, either when ri]»c or in spring.—S. 
Arnott. 

SedumL.ydium.— One of the prettiest of the 
smaller Sedums is Sediun Lydiuiu. In spring 
its tnickish little leaves form a low carpet of 
vivid greenery, and in summer this is covered 
over with little pinkish-white flowers. In 
autumn, especially in a dry season, the foliage 
assumes a bright-red colour. In poor, dry 
places the foliage early takes on the rich 
colour. Sedum Lydium likes a dry soil and a 
sunny situation If in shade and in a moist 
soil it sometimes fails to don its red colouring 
and thus some of its value is destroyed. It is 
excellent for carpeting spring bulbs in the 
rock garden, while I have seen it employed in 
tho crevices of stone pathways and on walls.— 
r<SS. 

GARDEN FOOD. 


TWO POTATOES FBOM CO. DOWN. 

I am sending by parcel-post to-night a small 
bag of Irish Queen Potatoes, a few large 
ones for table trial, though I fear the 
quality will suffer from “winding” (as it 
Is called here) In transit. However, the 
small ones (seed), when they produce their 
crop nt the end of the season, will tell 
their own tale. I am also sending you a 
few “ Skerries.” I do not know whether you 
have ever seen or tasted them. They are 
called “ Itlack (?) Skerries ” here. There 
was an old purple Potato raised at Skerry. 
Go. Antrim, many years ago, called the 
“ Skerry Blue.” Their chief qualities were 
disease resistance and fine table quality, 
w’hieh has boon more or less assailed, some 
persons saying it is a watery, tasteless 
Potato. Be that ns it may, it always 
realised from Is. to Is. Od., or even 2s., 
more in the Belfast Market than Up-to-date 
or Champion did when we used to grow’ 
them. Shippers also gave good prices for 
them. They are not, however, garden 
Potatoes : they require room, fairly good 
soil, a fair inanurlug, and to lie in fairly 
early. So you will see it is n fairly aristo¬ 
cratic Potato. When not fairly treated the 
result Is generally n lot of small Potatoes. 
They nre still good disease resisters, hut 
some peonle do not plant them because they 
think that they are not as profitable as 
others. As I say, they are the aristocrats 
of Potatoes, and will not allow too many 
liberties to be taken with them. They also 

I course. 


BECIPES FOB LENT. 

The following are specially adapted by 
Miss Bardsley, Snowdon, Cheltenham : — 

White soup. —Ingredients : Foiirmedium- 
sized Onions, four medium-sized Potatoes, 
two Leeks (white part), one Carrot, half 
small Turnip, one pint white stock or 
water, orio pint new milk, yolk of one egg, 
dash chopped Parsley, 1 lb. fine sago. 

Method : Three or four peppercorns, melt 
butter in pan, put in eight Potatoes, 

Onions, and Celery cut up, steam for five 
minutes, add Carrot and Turnip (whole), 
then while vegetables are soft rub all 
through a sieve except Turnip and Carrot. 

Beturn to pan with hot milk nnd sago, 
simmer until sago is clear. Beat yolk with 
a tablespoonful of cream, put into soup 
tureen, and gradually pour the hot soup 
over it. Sprinkle Parsley on top and serve 
with erofltons. 

Cheese fonmt. —Ingredients : 1 oz. flour, 

2 oz. cheese, 1 oz. butter, two eggs, small 
Onion, half blade of Mace, one gill milk, 
dash cayenne (if used). Method : Simmer 
Onion nnd Mace in milk to extract flavour, 
melt butter in pan, stir In flour slowly, add 
strained milk, mixing well. Separate eggs, 
gradually adding beaten yolks. Grate and 
add the cheese and lastly fold in the beaten 
whites. Butter a fire-proof dish, put in 
mixture, nnd cook in good oven for twenty 
minutes. Serve quickly. 

Lentil boast.— Ingredients: i lb. red 
Lentils, fl oz. wholemeal bread-crumbs, 

1} pint Celery stock, two Onions, 2 oz, 
blitter, a little dried Sage, season to taste. 

Method : Well wash Lentils and look over 
them ; stew in the Stock for a couple of 
hours if possible with the Onions, chopped ; 
add the crumbs with half of the butter and 
seasoning, grease a square loaf tin, put in 
mixture, smoothing surface with a kuife. 

Bake a nice uniform brown in moderate 
oven. Turn out and serve with Sage and 
Onion gravy and Apple or Mint sauce. 

Homint and cheese.— Ingredients: 1 lb. 
hominy, one pint boiling water, 1 lb. 
cheese, one pint new milk, 1 oz. nutter, a 
few bread-crumbs. Season to taste. 

Method: Boil water, gradually adding 
hominy, cool in double saucepan for an 
hour, adding the milk as it thickens. Add 
half the cheese, grated, nnd half of the 
nutter, grease a fire-proof fiat dish, nnd 
spread the mixture over it, then the , 
remaining half of the cheese: over these I being continued annually, 
sprinkle a good layer of line white bread¬ 
crumbs. with bits of nutter on top. Brown 
nicely in good oven and serve with Apple 
sauce. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potatoes over - manured. — A farmer I 
friend near tells me we overdo our I’otato i 
plots with manure. He says it to me, not 
to my man. us gardeners uro so devoted to 
manure. Tho farmer grows his Potatoes so 
well that I am led to buy from him. What 
do your readers say? Is heavily manuring 
of garden soils, already often full of 
humus, the best way? Are richly-manured 
Potatoes linhle to disease? I write from 
the point of view of a private grower who 
seeks quality above all. It would be useful 
to know the amount of manure (and time 
of giving it) in Hie good Potato-growing dis¬ 
tricts like the Lothians.- S., Hants. 


Cooking Chick Peas.—MM. Vilmorin- 
Andrieux et Cie., of Paris, write to us in 
reply to a query as to the Spanish ways of 
cooking this excellent Pea:—“The Peas 
should be soaked in salted water twelve 
hours in advance and then boiled for about, 
two hours with the beef nnd broth. In 
Castile, where ‘ garbanzos ’ are especially 
appreciated, they are generally eaten with 
the beef without any further preparation, 
but they may also be served with butter, 
like garden Peas or Beans, or-eaten when 
[ cold with vinegar and oil.” 

- In Spain these are eaten by nil 

classes, and that, too, every day in the 
year,and are called puchero. Its basis is a 
piece of boiled beef, to which are added 
slices of sausage, and all interstices filled 
with tile Chick Pea, the garbanzos of the 
Spanish. Lard, herbs, peppers, and spices 
complete the compound. The garbanzo, or 
Chick Pea. is the Egyptian Pen of rnnnv 
writers and the Cicer of the botanists. The 
Spaniards, like the Hungarians, are very 
fond of peppers, and they enter extensively 
into the preparation of their dishes. 

The Sapucia Nut —This fine large Nut is 
not so good this year, so far as we have 
tried. When at its best no Nut beats it in 
quality. There is much talk now of firc- 
less cookery, anil even some urge that it 
is to uncooked food one must look for food 
reform. If that day ever comes this 
Brazilian Nut must take a leading place. 
It requires neither milling nor cooking. 

The blanched Chicory is now in good con¬ 
dition for the table. It is the Witloof ut‘ 
tlie Belgians, and much is sent to our mar¬ 
kets,but it is easily grown at home. Ithelps 
to make up for the want of fresh green 
food in winter, and should be grown in all 
gardens where good supplies of winter 
food are sought. The slightly bitter 
taste is welcome to some who may tire 
of the sweet flavour of some vegetables. 

Argenteuil Asparagus. — The finest 
Asparagus has for centuries past been pro¬ 
duced at Argenteuil, near Paris, and 
despite severe competition this is still tile 
case. The system there practised differs 
considerably from the English one, and is 
briefly as follows:— In preparing for a 
plantation the land Is dug at least 
IS inches deep in autumn, and about 
twenty-live tons of manure applied to an 
acre. In March, drills 4 inches deep und 
3 feet (i inches or 4 feet apart are taken 
out, the soil being left in ridges on either 
side. The plants are put in about 
3 feet G Inches apart in the rows with 
extreme care, on little mounds of soil in 
tlie centre of scoopcd-out holes more than 
large enough to contain the roots at their 
full spread, being then covered over with 
a special compost of line soil and manure. 
During the growing season weeding, hoe¬ 
ing, staking, and. after the first year, 
earthing-up are diligently carried out. In 
early autumn the stems are cut, and tlie 
surface soil carefully scooiied away from 
the crowns, and partly renewed with a 
mixture of soil and manure (thus exposing 
the top roots more to the air), earthing 
them up again in spring, this treatment 
No shoots nre 
gathered for tlie first three years, and the 
j beds are not in full bearing for six years, 
after which time they are manured 
biennially. It is considered very im¬ 
portant to cease gathering before tlie end 
[ of April .—The Field. 

Chestnuts and cream.— Boil 2 lb. or 3 lb. 
of large Italian Chestnuts. Peel and grate 
them, or rub through a sieve with a wooden 
spoon. Flavour with a little vanilln. Whip 
some double cream, quantity according to 
number of persons, and cover your Chesl 
nut mixture entirely with it. This makes 
a nice supper sweet, and is easily prepared 
beforehand. 


Are Pears healthful.—Your correspondent, 
Mr. J. Farmer, Redfuth. asks: “Are Pears 
healthful?’’ They may be. but many years ago 
my dentist warned me on no account to cat 
Pears, as there was an acid in them which was 
-imp]v imimm to my teeth. Thev nmv I:o 
mi nll.v injurious to others.- A. 51. I). 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


TOUCH LILIES. 

(Kniphopiiias.) 

There ate no more effective plants for the 
garden, especially If held together, than 
the Torch Lilies or Kniphophias. We have 
now, thanks to the hybridist, many fine 
forms, few being better than the hybrid 
variety John Ueunry we figure to-day, 
which is rniite hardy if protected during 
the winter with u little Bracken. The 
flowers nre dark orange in colour. 

-l'ew gardens are without some of 

these sliowy perennials. Of their uses 
much has been written from time to time. 
Thus it Is that culturally little remains to 
be said of a family that almost all may 
grow with a very full measure of success. 
One thing, however, may be noted with 


from the roots. Big clumps of these plants 
send roots down to an astonishing depth. 
The heavier class of soils rarely re¬ 
quires manure to the same extent as light 
soils, but instead, when planting a bed 
of Torch Lilies, mix plenty of old mortar 
or brick rubbish, burnt clay, ballast, or the 
like with the ordinary soil. This Is always 
of assistance, mid frequently helpful to the 
plants. 

Of more than passing importance is the 
deptli at which these tilings may be 
planted, deeply - planted specimens fre¬ 
quently passing through a trying winter 
safely when shallow-planted groups will 
sull'er materially. By deep planting it is j 
intended that tlie junction of leaf-blade 
witli root-stock shall he kept 0 inches below 
the surface. In such case, even though the 
main crown is destroyed by severe weather, 
the side shoots are usually safe at the I 


dry, or nearly so, these form an excellent 
protection. Coal-ashes may be used in 
some instances, but such do not benefit all 
soils, though their value for protection is 
in many cases excellent. Four inches thick 
of ashes would make a good covering that 
could easily be removed in .March or April 
ensuing. Anything that will admit air 
rather freely, and not decay readily, is the 
better covering for such plants. Big 
Isolated clumps are best tied up to stakes, 
inserting dry Bracken or Heather among 
the leaves as the latter are gathered up. 
The great destroyer of big clumps is snow 
settling in the hearts of the plants, and us 
these are not easily replaced they are worth 
protecting. 

AMONG THE HAItDY FLOWERS. 
Lungworts (I'ulmonnrial.—I have a nice 
doep-hlue sort, which I had given me as 
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A group of Kniplwphia John Bcnary. 


advantage. It is (lie danger accruing to the 
plants from a soil over-rich in humus. A 
very common piece of advice is that those 
plants delight in very deep and well- 
enriched soils. The depth of soil is natur¬ 
ally a highly important matter, but the 
question of enriching is quite another 
matter, because if heavy doses of manure 
arc given it is more than likely that the 
plants becoming over-luxuriant will be 
the first to suffer, if not to succumb 
altogether to our English wilder weather. 
It Is not, of course, a question of soils too 
fully charged with manure; there is an 
innate tenderness in constitution all round, 
and which is not remedied, even if at all 
modified, in any of the numerous progeny 
that has been raised during recent years. 
Encourage the root-fibres down ns deeply 
as you may into good-bodied soil. If the 
soil is in need <>f mature, use it.by all 
means, aHvay-s liowcwcr, atm 




depth named. The best season for break¬ 
ing up old clumps and planting these Torch 
I.iiics is early in the year, say March or 
; very early April. Autumn, and late 
autumn particularly, is not a good time, be- 
j cause few, if any, new roots arc made 
during the winter months. If. however, 
from any cause, such as remaking a 
border, plants have lo he moved in autumn, 
the foliage must be left intact. Owing to a 
mistaken notion of tidiness, those plants 
are at times reduced to a veritable stump 
9 inches or 1 foot long, and planted thus. 
Should a severe winter, or even an average 
one, follow, many of these plants will 
perish. Where a good collection of these 
Torch Lilies is grown it will be prudent to 
anticipate severe weather and protect the 
plants. Here, too, for protection, avoid all 
manures, particularly those of a close, wet, 
heavy nature. All such do harm rather 
Ilian good. Where leaves can ho gathered 


nzurco. This is about a foot high, and 
has tlowers of a most beautiful blue. 
Then I have a red one, of rather a kind of 
brick-red, which I do not care so much 
for. There is another, a light-blue one, 
which I rather admire. Still another one, 
I think of dispensing with, is called suo- 
charata or sacehurata picta, with purple- 
blue flowers, and leaves curiously spotted 
over with white. Most of the other Lung¬ 
worts seem to have some of this spotting, 
hut it is not so pronounced as in P. sac- 
ebarata. I grow these in my borders, but 
I saw some iu a garden last year at the 
top of a wall which supported a bank of 
soil. I thought they showed better there, 
as the flowers were nearer the level of the 
eye. Theii earliness is a great considera¬ 
tion, March being the time when they usu¬ 
ally flower, but. I lififl a few blooms in 
February. 

Saxifrage BuasEitris.i major.- This is 
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one of tlie earliest, but I find it necessary 
to put u glass over it to protect the 
blooms. Saxifrage Burseriana major 
thrives with me on a flat bit of the 
rockery, and in sand, loam, and grit, with 
some of the same soil worked in veil about 
the foliage in autumn and after the flowers 
are over. It is painful to see many of 
my plants going off. A brown patch starts 
in the centre, and gradually extends until 
the whole plant dies oil unless propagated 
from the freshest and healthiest portions 
on the outside. 

Saxifraoa Elizabeth.!:.—I see that my 
plant of this is thickly set with buds, so 
that r hope to see its little, yellow flowers 
in a short time. The flowers are of a 
good sulphur-yellow', not that greenish- 
yellow called “lemon-yellow” by some. 
It seems easier to grow than Saxifraga 
Burseriana. 1 find that it does not like 
too much dry weather in summer. I have 
It on a flat part near the top of a rockery, 
but not where it becomes too dry in 
summer. 

Campanula Raddeana.— I see it said in 
one list that Campanula Kaddeana Is 
I! inches high, and in another it Is given 
as it inches. I find that it is a little taller 
with me, and that during last summer, 
when there was a good deal of rain, I had 
it a foot high. It Is of slender, graceful 
habit of growth, and from the elegant 
deep-green stems there droop a number of 
very pretty deep-blue flowers. The most 
of the leaves are close to the ground and 
nre prettily toothed. It has with me one 
fault, and this is that it requires some 
support, for the weight of the flowers and 
the wind combined are too much for the 
slender stems, and they lie almost pros¬ 
trate. 

Iris eburnea.— This little Iris is classed 
by some nurserymen with the pumila 
varieties. It is useful for the front of the 
border or for the rockery. It bears white 
flowers, shaded with a creamy tint. 

An Amateur or Hardy Flowers. 


PLANTING A BEL*. 

WOULD you kindly suggest a scheme for 
planting out an eight-royed bed in varying 
tones of pink. Thera is a weeping standard 
Rose. Dorothy Perkins, in the middle. Every¬ 
thing will have to be grown from seed, 
and 1 should be glad of full details as to the 
Plants suggested and precise varieties which 
should^ be ordered for correct shades.— 

[There are comparatively few slimmer- 
flowering annuals pink—that is,as supplied 
by Miss Wiilmot Verbena, Mrs. Brown 
Potter Pelargonium, or some of the delight¬ 
ful pinks of the tuberous Begonias, with 
the exception of Itliodantiie Mangles! and 
Sapunaria calubrica, and these nre hardly 
suitable for beds of the dimensions indica¬ 
ted. If these are to he tilled entirely with 
plants raised from seed, rose shades vary¬ 
ing from deep to very pale will have to he 
utilised. For bed No. 2, Lavatera splen- 
dens rosea might be used in the band or 
projecting arms, as height is required. 
This is about the best tall annual (2J feet) 
iu the required shade. Bow in tlie open 
ground, thin to 15 inches, and pinch 
straggling shoots in the early stages of 
growth to secure sturdy, compact plants. 
The blossom, although so delicate in 
appearance, is of great endurance alike on 
the plant and in a cut state. An excellent 
companion for the Lavatera in the other 
part of the bed would be one of tbe large- 
flowered. dwarf Antirrhinums; colour, a 
soft pink with white throat; height, 
18 inches. Bow in a cold-frame at once and 
grow seedlings along us quickly as pos¬ 
sible. Tlie Antirrhinum would also be suit¬ 
able for one or more beds in No. 1 arrange¬ 
ment. The circle of which Rose Dorothy 
Perkins is tlie centre may bo planted with 
Itosa Bonheur or Rosy Morn Petunias, both 
charming light-rose flowers. They should 
he planted more thickly than the stronger 
growers, as they are not of trailing habit. 
Bow at once under glass, and prick off seed¬ 
lings into boxes ns soon as they can he 
handled. Two or four beds in the circular 
arrangement could RTTfianted witil annual 


or Chinu Asters. Ostrich Plume and Comet 
are attractive sorts, and each can now be 
obtained in deep rose, light rose, and blush- 
pink shades. Sow thinly on slight hotbed 
in March. Among dwarfer flowers prob¬ 
ably the best that could tie obtained in the 
way required would be the various shades 
of pink, or approaching pink, in Phlox 
Drummondi. Similar shades nre obtain¬ 
able in other species, notably Verbenas and 
Pentstemons, but one cannot rely on them 
coming true. It is extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to execute any special 
colour arrangement when relying entirely 
on seedlings, especially if it is desired to 
have the shade quite true throughout each 
bed or block.] 


A NOTE FROM DORSET. 

The mildness of the present season is so 
remarkable that it may, perhaps, be of 
interest to put on record the accompanying 
list of plants that have been in blossom in 
gardens at Lyme Regis, Dorset, during 
January, 1913:— 

Anemone coi'onuria (Poppy Anemone), A. 
Hepatica (Hopatica), A. Auricula 
(Auricula), Erauthis hyemalis (Winter 
Aconite), Hellebores niger (Christmas 
Rose), ii. fu'tidus (Bear’s Foot), II. olyrn- 
picus (White Hellebore), II. colchicus 
(Purple Hellebore), Clematis eulycina, 
Chiinonanthus fragruns (Winter Sweet), 
Berberis Aquifolium (Barberry), Corydalis 
lutea (Yellow Fumitory), Arabis nibidn 
(White Arabist,Matthiola sinuatu (Stock), 
Cheiranthus C'keiri (Wallflower), Aubrietia 
purpurea (the Purple Rock Cress), 
Alyssum mnritlmum (Sweet Alyssum), A. 
saxntile (Yellow Alyssum), Iberis seuiper- 
virens (Candytuft), Helianthemum vulgare 
varieties (Rock-Rose), Cistus crispus, Viola 
odorata (Sweet Violet), V. tricolor (Tansy), 
Polygala myrtifoila (Cape Milkwort), 
Azara microphyilu, Dianthus deltoides 
(Maiden Pink), D. caryophyllus (Carna¬ 
tion), Tropieolum majiis (Nasturtium), 
Geranium sunguincum (Bloody Cranesblll), 
Oxalis cerium (Yellow Wood Sorrel), O. 
Bowieana (Pink Wood Sorrel), Choisya 
teruata (Mexican Orange Flower),Camellia 
japonica, Ceanothus nzurcus, Spurtium 
Junceum (Spanish Broom), Cytisus prifccox. 
Genista candicaus, Coronilia glaueu, 
Cliantbus puniceus (Glory Pea), Rosa sp. 
(Monthly Rose, etc.), Kerria japonica 
(Jew’s Mallow), l’runus l’issardi (Myro- 
bnlan Plum), l'oteutilla alba, Fragaria 
indica (Indian Strawberry), F. vesea 
(Strawberry), Gcum Hcldreichi (Scarlet 
Avens), I’.vrus japonica, Megasea cordifoila, 
Heucliera sangninea. var. ailia (Alum 
Root), Hydrangea Hortcnsia, Escallonia 
macrnntlia, llamamclis arborea (Witch 
Hazel), II. Zuccarininna, Fuchsia eoccinea, 
Godetla sp., Myrtus communis, in white 
hud (Myrtle), Mesembryanthemuin sp. (Fig 
Marigold), Garrya elliptiea, Viburnum 
Tiuus (Laurustinus), V. T., var. luciduui, 
Asperula odorata (Woodruff), Centranthus 
ruber (Red Valerian), Valeriunella olitoria 
(Lamb's Lettuce), Scubiosa atropurpurea 
(Purple Scabious), S. sp. (white flower), 
Beilis perennis (Double Daisy), Chrysan¬ 
themum indlcnm, Matricaria Parthenium 
(Feverfew), Calendula officinalis (Mari¬ 
gold), Dorouieum austriacum (Leopard’s 
Banc), Campanula persicn, C. garganica, 
Erica carnea (Alpine Forest Heath), E. 
uiediterranea, E. codonodes (Portuguese 
Heath), E. australis (Southern Heath), 
Pieris floribunda. Rhododendron N’oble- 
nuum, R. sp. (large white flowers), 
Arbutus Fnedo (Arbutus). Jnsminuin 
primulinum, J. nudicaule (Winter Jas¬ 
mine), Vinca minor (Periwinkle), Primula 
aenulis (Primrose), P. aeauiis, var. poly- 
antha (Polyanthus), P. elatior (Oxlip), P. 
involuernta, Cyclamen Coum. Phlox subu- 
lata (Moss Pink), Limnanthes Douglas), 
Pulmonaria officinalis (Lungwort), Ompha- 
lodes verna (Bine-eyed Mary), Myosotis 
sylvestris (Forget-me-not), Antirrhinum 
majns (Snapdragon), Linaria Cymbaiaria 
(Mother of Thousands), L. sp. (flowers pale 
mauve, with yellow throat). Alonsoa 
gracilis, Veronica speciosa, V. s., var. 


imiierialis, V. Bidwilli, V. salicifolia, V. 
prostrata, Acanthus mollis, Rosmarinus 
officinalis (Rosemary), Lavandula vera 
(Lavender), Thymus vulgaris (Garden 
Thyme), Salvia spleudens (Scarlet Salvia), 
Daphne Mezereum (Mezereum), D. Lau- 
reola (Spurge Laurel), D. politico, Crocus 
aureus, C. susianus (Cloth of Gold Crocus), 
Iris stylosa, Galauthus nivalis (Snow¬ 
drop), G. Elwesi, G. plicatus, Leueojum 
vernnrn (Snowflake), L. carpathicum. Nar¬ 
cissus pseudo Narcissus (Daffodil), N. in¬ 
termedins (Jonquil), N. blflorus (White 
Narcissus), Seilla sibirlca (Squill), S. 
biflora, Muscari racemosum i Grape 
Hyacinth), M. conicum (Heavenly-blue 
Grape Hyacinth), Tulip sp. C. Lister. 

J/ig/i Cliff, Lyme Keyis-, Dorset. 


DOTES ADD ItEPLIES. 

Christmas Boses falling.—I will bo greatly 
obliged if you can throw some light on tho 
reason why my Christmas Roses (Hellebores 
niger) have failed this last year. They have 
done beautifully in tho place where they are 
now planted for four years, and tho garden 
lias been famous for them for thirty years. 
They failed for the first time in the autumn of 
1912, when (lie leaves and stems (in September) 
began to rot away, and tlie blossoms when cut 
lasted a very short time. I send a pisce of root 
in case you can judge from it tho reason of 
failure. Would you recommend transplanting? 
Tho ground in which the plants are is not 
waterlogged, though very moist.—CLEEVELANDS. 

LThe plant has fallen a prey to the Helle¬ 
bore leaf-mould (Hamularia Hellebori). 
and at present you can do little beyond col¬ 
lecting and burning any evidences of the 
disease which remain. You might, how¬ 
ever, remove 2 Indies deep of the soil abont 
tlie plants and supply new soil in-its stead, 
burning or deeply burying tlie old. To pre¬ 
vent a repetition of the disease when tho 
new leaves are about half grown, say, quite 
early in June, you might spray ilie plants 
not oftener than once each fourteen dnys 
with sulphide of potassium, employing } oz. 
to 1 gallon of rain-water, lightly spraying 
botli leaf surfaces in tlie operation. Stimu¬ 
late growth by weak doses of liquid manure 
from April to tlie end of July. In Septem¬ 
ber next you laid better divide and replant 
them, affording a fresh site and new soil to 
(lie plants. If in advance of that time you 
will write us again we will inform you 
exactly what is best to he done. When 
sending queries kindly write on one side of 
the paicr only.] 

Carden Dahlias.— These are to receive 
much encouragement during the present 
year 11 trough the generous offer of Mr. 
Reginald Cory, of Cardiff, who is giving a 
challenge cup value seventy-five guineas ns 
a first prize for a display of garden or 
decorative Dahlias open to the trade, the 
competition to take place at tlie Royal 
Horticultural Hall on September 23rd next. 
There is also to lie a class of tlie same kind 
oiK-ii to amateurs, the first prize being a 
Veitch memorial medal. As second and 
third prizes, medals are being presented by 
tlie Royal Horticultural Society and 
National Dahlia Society, and the judging 
will be done by a deputation from each 
society. Ill due time we shall hear of tlie 
size of sucli exhibits and other stipula¬ 
tions. The exhibits should do something 
towards popularising varieties with satis 
factory flower-stems, and point, to sorts of 
tlie future. For some time the want of 
better stems in Dahlias generally has been 
commented upon, and nil lovers of these 
flowers should therefore look forward with 
interest to this coming competition.—U. 8. 

The Vernal Snowflake.—A fine clump of this 
interesting subject is already wall advanced. 
Formerly I covered this particular clump with 
a hand-light, but what was gained in earliness 
was lost ill the weakness of the stems, and tho 
practice has been discontinued. The variety 
under notice was planted as Leueojum vernum, 
but I believe that really it is L. vernum Wag- 
neri, ns in Borne respects it differs from other 
clumps in the garden, which flower at a 
slightly later period.—KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

Sweet Peas in pots and boxes.—One of the 
most common causes of the failures of Bweet 
Pea seeds, when sown in pots or boxes, is over- 
watering. Should the soil be In a proper con¬ 
dition of moisture when the seeds are sown an 
occasional damping over of the surface is suffi¬ 
cient until tliev germinate. Even then care is 
necessary until the roots fill the pots. when, uf 
course, fall supplier arc needed -KIRK 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


ACHIMENES IN BASKETS. 

Most people are more or less acquainted 
with Achimenes and their value for the 
embellishment of conservatories and other 
plant structures throughout the summer 
and autumn. Than these there are few 
plants more free Howering or attractive, 
and withal so easily managed. The most 
common method of culture is that of grow¬ 
ing them in pots or shallow pans, and 
when thus treated they succeed admirably 
and prove invaluable for stages, rooms, 
or even dinner-table decoration. Another 
purpose for which Achimenes are particu¬ 
larly well adapted is that of furnishing 
hanging baskets. If this were questioned, 
a glance at the annexed illustration ought 
to dispel all doubts. 

The season for starting Achimenes will 


those about IS Inches across the top and 
9 inches deep are very useful, but various 
other sizes are also procurable. In country 
districts it will not be difficult to find some 
nice fresh common Moss for covering the 
inside of the basket and also holding the 
soil. Where this is unobtainable, Sphag¬ 
num is the best substitute, but it does not 
hold together so noil. The basket should 
be suspended, and in proceeding to fill it 
plants of about an even size should be 
selected and arranged so as to appear 
about evenly distributed when looked at 
from the outside. Fill up with soil as the 
work proceeds, and then insert plants over 
the top surface about 3 inches npurt. 

1 Some of these latter may eventually be 
trained to hang over the sides and others 
to fill up the centre. Some cultivators 
only plant on the upper part of baskets, 
and trust to covering that beneath by the 
(raining and tying of shoots, yet a basket 



Achimenes in a hanging basket. 


soon be at hand, especially if they are re¬ 
quired to flower by the month of June. 
If the conns have been allowed to remain 
in the soil since last year, they should be 
shaken out early in March, being after¬ 
wards placed about 1 inch aiKirt in shallow 
pans of light soil and stood where there 
is a temperature of from 00 degs. to 
tt'i degs. Here growth will soon commence, 
and until then water should only he spar¬ 
ingly given. It is important that the 
young shoots when they appear should not 
be allowed to become drawn; to avoid 
this they should be kept in a light posi¬ 
tion. When about 2 inches high the plants 
may he transferred to the pots, pans, or 
baskets in which they are intended to 
flower. Attention is here more especially 
directed to basket culture ns being a 
method far more rarely adopted than 
either of the otheuf. '•Baskets f<lr Aclii- 
menes[aralbest ma<^e 1vaAi5e|l^wire ; 


is seldom so well Or so quickly furnished 
as when some assistance is afforded from 
the lower part as well. When completed, 
the baskets should be suspended near the 
glass in a bouse kept at ubout 00 degs. or 
03 degs. 

As the flowering PERIOD arrives a more 
airy and cooler structure will suffice, and 
eventually the conservatory or greenhouse 
will he sufficiently warm. AeWinenes, If 
in good health, last in excellent condition 
for weeks, provided they are kept watered 
and in a suitable situation regarding 
shade and the amount of air admitted. 
They will not withstand strong sunshine 
nor cross currents of air. Syringing 
with clear water, equally as warm as the 
air of the house, is of material benefit in 
the afternoon until the flowering season 
begins. A few slender stakes may be 
used to regulate the upper plants so as to 
cause some to occupy the centre, and 


others to hang over. Thrips and red- 
spider are very destructive to the leaves, 
and if once a footing is secured it is very 
difficult to eradicate them. An important 
provision against their attacks is toavoid.if 
possible, placing the Achimenes anywhere 
near otlier plants likely to be attacked by 
the insects referred to, and syringing regu¬ 
larly when all the leaves are in a young 
stage of development. Bike other flesnera- 
ceous plants, Achimenes succeed l>est in a 
rather light compost, and one in which 
plenty of leaf-mould is intermixed. A little 
well-rotted manure, in addition, is also re¬ 
commended. If loam is used, it should be 
turfy and torn up by hand ; peat should 
be similarly treated. The projiortion of 
either peat or loam seems to matter but 
little, as equally good results, with proiier 
attention, may be secured from the nse of 
either ingredient. Tlenty of water is 
requisite from the time growth is estab¬ 
lished until it begins to decline. T. I’. 


THEATMENT OF INDIAN AZALEAS. 

I HAVE several plants of Ar.alea indica. Dur¬ 
ing the last two years they did not flower well, 
and there must be something wrong in the 
treatment, as some I have had for six years or 
eight years, and some only three years, all 
behave alike. 1 should like to know tlio mini¬ 
mum temperature they should have in winter. 
This year the house went down as low as 
45 degs. in the daytime. They stood outside all 
last summer. One or two of them were top- 
dressed in 1911, and the soil looks very black, 
the appearance of same giving one the idea 
of being light. They are now blooming, but 
at the same timo aro making their young wood, 
which surely is not right. They appear to 
come into flower better since they have been in 
my rooms. Some are very etraggling. I hoped 
to be able to cut the long shoots a little back 
this spring, but now that they are making 
their new growth x shall he afraid. They were 
put into tho greenhouse in September.—C ycla¬ 
men. 

[Azaleas, some varieties especially, are 
very prone to push out young sboots im¬ 
mediately below the flower clusters. If 
these are not checked they will often grow 
so strongly as to prevent the flowers de¬ 
veloping properly. When young and soft 
the branch containing the flower cluster 
should he held firmly in the left hand, 
and with the other remove these new 
shoots with a pull and twist sideways. 
The condition of your plants certainly in¬ 
dicates an error In cultivation somewhere. 
A minimum day temperature of 43 degs. is 
low for them, and they would have been 
better had that been tlie lowest night tem- 
lierature. Again, thrips and red-spider 
sometimes attack the leaves, and quickly 
cause the plants to fall into ill-health. 
The roots, too, may be at fault, and this, 
we expect, Is the cause of the trouble. 
Azaleas do not need any stimulants at the 
roots, unless It be a little weak soot-water 
occasionally. The top-dressing would, in 
all probability, do more barm than good. 
We should advise you, when your plants 
have done flowering, to shorten back any 
etraggling shoots, and keep them rather 
close and freely syringed. This will lead 
to new growth, and as soon as the young 
\ shoots can be seen the plants should he 
repotted in good fibrous petit and sand. As 
much of the old soil as possible should be 
taken away, and the new pressed down 
very firmly. The plants should then be 
watered, syringed often, and shaded from 
the sun till the roots take possession of 
the new soil. You need not be afraid to 
cut back your straggling plants if treated 
as above advised.] 


A FINE EXHIBIT OF FORCED ■ 
SHRUBS. 

The first extensive exhibit of forced shrubs 
this season at the Horticultural Hall was 
contributed by Messrs. Cuthbert, of 
Southgate. Taken all round, it showed 
.cultivation of a very high order, and it is 
questionable if this group will be sur¬ 
passed throughout the entire season. It 
extended for some distance along the back 
wall of the ball, directly opnosite tlie 
entrance, and, therefore, formed the most 
dominant feature of the floral display. 
Backed Ajp by the Tail plants of -Cocos 
flexuosa, it was arranged in an undulating 
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but sloping bank, in which a free use of Ihis rieetranthus are very easy, as cut- ure usually weakly and perhaps hard—anv- 
tall-growing subjects served to break up tings put into pots of sandy soil and how, thev'do not make the same progress 
any suspicion of formality. To furnish the placed in a case with a gentle bottom heat as do later ones. H S 

front and hide the pots in the foreground, will root in a very short time. After this Woking. 

Pterls cretica, Aspienium bulbiferum, and they will succeed in ordinary potting com- - 

Eurya latifolia variegnta were employed, post and with the treatment given to the Chrysanthemums—(topping and timing 
The different hardy Azaleas loomed largely general run of greenhouse plants. As it (8’- J-J -—In the subjoined table we ex¬ 
in the exhibit as neat, freely-flowered branches so sparingly, the best results are plain when to stop the plants and which 
plants, as large bushes, and as tall obtained by putting three plants into a buds to retain of the varieties you ask 
standards. One of the most popular of all, pot, arranging them triangular-wise.— about:— 


the rich yellow Anthony Roster was finely 
shown. Other subjects that contributed to 
the display were, of Lilacs, the pure white 
Marie Legraye, the double white Mine. 
Lemoine, and two well-known, dark- 
flowered kinds—namely, Charles X. and 
Souvenir de L. Spath. 

Bold masses of Pyrus floribunda, its 
deep-coloured variety atrosanguinea, and 
Pyrus Schiedeckeri were very striking. 
Other subjects consisted of Staphylea 
eolchiea, Spira*a eonfusa, handsome 
standards of Prunus triloba, Forsythia 
suspensa, and Wistaria sinensis, which 
last seems to be grown more year by year 
for forcing. 

Among the Magnolias were haif-a-dozen 
large specimens, almost trees, of Magnolia 
Alexandra 1 , freely laden with the richly- 
coloured flowers, and the Water Lily-like 
Magnolia stellata, as dense bushes, simply 
a mass of white blossoms. Beside these 
were numerous specimens of the dark- 
coloured Magnolia Soulangeana nigra, and 
ns a direct contrast the light-tinted Mag¬ 
nolia speciosa. In order to break up the 
masses of flower, Japanese Maples were 
somewhat freely used. W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Canna8.— Now is the time to increase 
these handsome fine-foliaged and flowering 
plants, for if the clumps are divided up 
every bit of rhizome with a growing point 
will, with proper attention, make a good 
plant for planting out or for flowering in 
pots in a comparatively short time. When 
desired to increase any variety to a con¬ 
siderable extent the clump, or clumps, 
should be shaken quite clear of soil and 
every rhizome separated from its neigh¬ 
bour. Then pot each one singly at such a 
depth that the growing point is just 
covered with soil which should be of a 
good, fairly holding nature. If then placed 
in the greenhouse and watered when neces¬ 
sary, the young leaves will soon push up 
and the roots quickly take possession of the 
new soil. For good crowns, riots 5 Indies 
in diameter are a very suitable size. 
Generally speaking, the rhizomes of those 
varieties with yellow flowers, more or less 
spotted with red, are weaker than the 
deeper-coloured kinds. Seedlings may also 
be raised, but they are always more or less 
variable. From the hard nature of the 
seeds It is sometimes advised to file them 
before sowing in order to assist germina¬ 
tion. but my experience is that soaking 
them in warm water for twenty-four hours 
previous to sowing entails much less risk.— 
T. 

Plectranthus crassus.—We have hud 
several difl'erent members of the order 
Lablata! sent to this country from 
Central Africa within the last decade or 
so, the finest of them all being one of the 
first—namely, Coleus thyrsoideus. The 
beautiful cobalt-blue flowers of this 
species, and the fact that they are pro¬ 
duced during the winter months, have 
caused this Coleus to become a universal 
favourite. The Plectranthus above named 
is by no means equal in decorative value 
to this Coleus, but, for all that, it is- very 
useful for the embellishment of the green¬ 
house in winter. The stout stems are 
erect in growth, und branch but spar¬ 
ingly. They are clothed with pale-green, 
ovate leaves, thick In texture. The flowers 
are of a purplish-lavender colour, and 
borne in long, nnrnow, terminal spikes. 
As with many Labiates, the blossoms are 
arranged in whorls, which develop one 
after the other, and, therefore, maintain 
a succession of flowers for a considerable 
time. The propipationv and, -edlitwe of 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The weather of late has been favourable to 
the young plants, and for the time of year 
they look uncommonly well. The earliest 
ones are fit for, and will at once be trans¬ 
ferred to, 5-inch pots, later - rooted 
cuttings being given SJ-inch pots. Use 
loam and leaf-mould, two-thirds of the 
former, with a dash of sand or grit, and do 
not sift the material. Manures in the early 
stages are not favoured ; still, horse drop¬ 
pings that have been kept a long time may 
be found as easy to get ns leaf-mould, nnd 
would not be a bad substitute. Get the 
plants into cool-frames early in March. 
Growth quickly gets drawn in a green¬ 
house when the sun gains strength, unless 
the plants are on a shelf near the glass. In 
this position, however, there is a likelihood 
of them suffering through becoming dry so 
fast, and a prey to aphis owing to the dry 
surroundings. With the results of last 
season in our mind, cuttings, even for the 
supply of plants for late flowers, will he 
got in at this period, a fairly long season 
is required in which to thoroughly mature 
the wood. Probably, however, that which 
had more to do than anything with badly- 
ripened growth was the mistaken habit of 
stopping, carried out more than once, per¬ 
haps, on individual plants during the early 
part of the year. A season like the last, 
with its limited sunshine, proves we can¬ 
not calculate with anything like certainty 
when a particular flower-bud will form. 
This we know, that there was a greater 
number than usual of blind buds as well as 
ill-formed ones, and where these were 
noted, in every ease the growth had been 
artificially stopped. On the other hand, the 
finer show blooms seen, as well as the best 
bush plants, came without the growth —I 
mean the height of the growth—being in¬ 
terfered with. Again, itis wrong to suppose 
that topping makes any appreciable differ¬ 
ence to the height of the plants—speaking 
generally as to specimens that have been 
grown all out, as it were, with ample pot- 
room and so on. Of course, if we want 
miniature plants in small pots the growth 
must be shortened to get them extra 
dwarf. 

I find at this season of the year, more 
esiiecially among the early-rooted cuttings, 
there Is a greater check than pleases me by 
premature flower-buds showing at the 
points of the young plants. In this ease 
one stem is kept, the others taken away. 
This training to one stem is followed in 
the early stages, whether the plants are 
grown for big flowers or for the decora¬ 
tion of the conservatory. The only differ¬ 
ence is, that in the former ease side stems 
are limited in number later. Our im¬ 
mediate thoughts are in bringing along the 
young stock healthily and sturdily. In 
cool-frames the watering should be 
attended to each morning, only watering 
those plants which show by the dry soil 
that the roots require moisture. Them if 
the day is likely to be fine, give the whole 
a general sprinkling, and take off the 
lights entirely for a few hours. Be careful 
to close the frames early in the afternoon, 
nud then cover securely at night. If cold 
wind prevails keep the lights on, hut tilt 
at the hack, or on whichever side shelter is 
obtained. 

The early-flowering or outdoor kinds do 
well from cuttings rooted comparatively 
late. From cuttings put in now the 
chances are that we obtain better plants to 
put out when the time comes than when 
rooted, say, in January. Early cuttings 


Which bod 

Nomt: of variety. IF Am to etop plants. to retain. 
M rs, Greeplield .. Second week June .. 1st crown 

William Kersiuke .. Tluid wiek May .. 1st crown 

Ntllie Puckett Last week March 2nd crowu 

Mrs. T. W. Puckett .. March 20th . 2nd crown 

F. S. Vallis .. First week June . 1st crown 

Mis. (J Milch am First week Juno .. 1st crown 

lion. Mre. Aclaud Third week Muy 1st crown 

Kayomiante Natural break .. 2nd crown 

Fxuioutn Rirol .. Iasi week Muy . let crown 

Mr. T. Carrington .. March 20th .. 2nd crown 

Princess Victoria is a late-llowerlng 
decorative sort, and should be flowered on 
terminal buds. Cbeltoni is u semi-early 
sort, flowering In October, nnd should be 
treated like the variety previously men¬ 
tioned. Edith Pagram is a large-bloomed 
single and should be flowered on first or 
second-crown buds. The other sorts are 
uot known to us, nnd we think you may 
have given us their names incorrectly.— 
E. G. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums In pots 

(S. MehlJ .—You should have no difficulty in 
growing early-floweriug Chrysanthemums 
in pots. The varieties that are mentioned 
in the subjoined list are the earliest of the 
early sorts. Could you uot erect a canvas 
screen over and around your plants as a 
protection against frost? Put out the 
plants in the flowering quarters in early 
May, and on the npproaeu of the flowering 
period erect a fairly strong wooden frame¬ 
work, so that when the bad weather is ex¬ 
perienced canvas may be drawn over the 
framework as a protection at night, the 
sides being also protected with canvas in 
the same way. It Is a very simple and 
inexpensive erection, and the materials 
may be used for several seasons. If you 
have any spare frame-lights these may be 
adjusted on the framework during the 
flowering lierlod in place of the canvas 
coverings. The following varieties should 
answer your purpose for either pot culture 
or for the open border :—Abercorn Beauty 
(orange and amber), Agnes (salmon- 
bronze), Blush Beauty (blush), Carrie 
(yellow), Chatillon (orange and ochre- 
yellow), Dame Blanche (white), Fde 
Japonais (creamy - white), Goaeher'.s 
Crimson, Hector (pink), Horace Martin 
(yellow), James Bateman (pink), Leslie 
(rich yellow), Mme. Casimir Perrier (white 
and pink), Nina Blick (orange and red), 
Norbert Pouvrez (golden-salmon),Parisian:! 
(white), Itahbie Burns (salmon-pink), Itoi 
des Blancs, Rosie (bronze), White Masse. 
Mme. Marie Masst? (lilac-mauve), and 
Claret. The foregoing are all Japanese ; 
there are no early - flowering incurved 
varieties.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemum Ralph Hatton.—During 
this past Christmas season I saw first-rate 
plants of this old variety which had been 
discarded by growers some years back. It 
is a coarse, loosely-built, incurving bloom 
when grown for show, but, as noted 
recently, I thought it about the prettiest 
pink there is for a late supply of flowers, 
tlie colour being so bright. This is another 
instance (nud there are many) of a really 
choice kind being thrown away because it 
would not produce fine exhibition flowers 
without first being tried for other purposes. 
Apart from the flowers, its freedom of 
growth, as well as the stiff stem, will com¬ 
mend the variety to those who grow for 
market. Probably there will be difficulty 
In obtaining stock, ns others besides my¬ 
self have done away with it long since.— 
H. S. _ 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— Sew Edition, 11th, revised, xcilh des:rip‘ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on woo*. Cloth, 
medium Svo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. "The English 
Flower Garden” may also be had finely bound In 
£ tols. half vellum, tfjs? net. Of all bonkselUrs or 
from the office o' Gardening Illustrated, 17, Fur nival • 
street, London, EX'. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

FATSL4 JAPONICA. 


group together boldly und tastefully the 
hardy-flowering trees and the uoble-leaved 
evergreen shrubs of Japan. 


FRUIT. 

NOTES FROM A SCOTTISH GARDEN. 


(SVN. ABAL1A SlEBOLDI.) 

As a cool greenhouse or shady window 
plant.this has but few equals, and perhaps 
only one superior in the so-called “ Parlour 
Palm,” Aspidistra, also a native of Japan, 
whence we have obtained so many of our 
best evergreen shrubs, flowering trees, and 
herbaceous plants, tbanus to the enterprise 
of Thunberg, Kamipfer, Siebold, Fortune, 
Veiteh, Maries, and other collectors who 
have ransacked the forests, valleys, and 
1 -ocils of that beautiful country. 

It cannot be too widely known that this 
plant has a decided love for shade, and 
soon turns yellow and unhappy-looking if 
e.vj:osed to full midday sunshine. It is 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Veronica diosmaefolia. —A great inuuy of 
the New Zealand Veronicas of a shrubby 
nature, and the numerous garden forms 
that are now in cultivation, bloom during 
the autumn mouths, but'this differs there¬ 
from in its time of flowering, as its pretty 
little blossoms are borne in the spring, or 
even earlier, for some examples were 
noted at the Horticultural Hall as early 
as February 4th. In habit, too, it differs 
us widely from the ordinary forms ns in 
its season of blooming, for it forms a 
dwarf, compact, twiggy bush, which, in 
.1 inch pots, reaches a height of 1 foot or a 



Pari of n group of Fatsia (Aralia) jrrpouica in Mrs. Chambers' 
garden at Haslemere. 


also hardier in the shade, its foliage 
browning badly if caught too suddenly by 
the sun after hard frosty nights! Seeing 
how distinct and handsome this Aralia is 
when fresh and happy out-of-doors in mild 
districts near the sea, one wonders that it 
is so rarely seen, especially in those shady 
and sheltered town gardens whose appear¬ 
ance would be benefited by plants of this 
kind. For contrasting with Japanese 
Bamboos, Aucubas, cut-leaved Maples, and 
Ivies of various kinds, there are but few 
plants that can rival that now illustrated, 
grown either in the form of single speci¬ 
mens or grouped naturally together in a 
bold mass with feathery Bamboos for con¬ 
trast or even as seen in contiguity witb 
such’ noble-hnhited plants as Rodgersia 
liodophvlla. Polygonum saehnlinense, or 
(he hardy Fan (Chamoerups For- 

- do^rrqry^ than 


tunei). One real!) 


’alnj (Chnmaevops 


little more. The slender shoots, clothed 
with narrow-pointed leaves, suggest some 
of the Diosmas. The upper part of the 
i shoots is disposed in an almost horizontal 
! manner, the spikes of blooms being 
arranged in much the same way. The 
flowers, which are very freely borne, are 
I of a pleasing shade of lilac. It is said 
to have been introduced from New 
Zealand in 1835, but it was very litlle 
| known till within a few years ago. Like 
most of its race, it can be very readily 
increased from cuttings, put Into a close 
ease in gentle heat in the spring, or Into an 
ordinary garden frame, kept close, and 
shaded during the summer months.—T. W. 

The Evergreen Beech.—I am much obliged 
to you tor drawing my attention to paragraph 
on page 76 of your paper, but the Evergreen 
Beech referred to diet! three years ago—the 
roots were all rotten. ANTHONY WATEItBR. 


The year opened under dull and depressing 
conditions, with continual rain. During 
the night of the 13th and the moruiug of 
the 14th January a snowstorm, unequalled 
in severity for the past twenty years, 
swept over the south of Scotland. Con¬ 
siderable damage was done to trees and 
shrubs, the extent of which was not readily 
seen at the time. Fruit-trees suffered 
greatly, branches being broken by the 
weight of the snow ; while in the case of 
shrubs, many were smothered under 
mounds of snow, und when the thaw came 
were found to be badly mutilated und, in 
tlie case of the more tender varieties, killed 
outright. Climbing ltoses of all kinds have 
suffered severely, and the more delicate 
herbaceous plants, such as Romneya 
Coulter!, are cut to the ground line. Wire 
erections over Currants and Gooseberries 
were levelled to the ground. Fortunately, 
the thaw came rapidly and effectually ou 
the 17th, but the rainfall continued till the 
end of the month. During January there 
fell 4.4S inches of rain, the average for the 
past sixteen years being 1.47 inches, mul 
for the first eight days of February the 
gauge registered 1.39 inches. Since then 
the weather lias been drier, and little or 
uo frost has been recorded. 

Vegetables, although they have suffered 
to some extent, have been abundant and 
good. Rarely liave Leeks and Celery given 
a better return, although one trench of the 
latter was practically ruined by leaf- 
fungus. Sprouts, Savoys, and greens stood 
well, and at times, owing to the open 
weather, it was possible to pick a dish of 
Spinach lieet. Owing to circumstances it 
became necessary to anticipate the usual 
forcing season, und a record for these 
gardens was set up in respect of Seakale, 
Asparagus, and Rhubarb. Seakale and 
Rhubarb were first cut on 21st November, 
and Asparagus four days later. For a 
similar reason bulbs were brought on 
rapidly, the first batch of Roman Hyacinths 
being in bloom on the Sth November, fol¬ 
lowed closely by scarlet Due Van Thol 
Tulips. 

■ Spring flowers are now making consider¬ 
able progress. Snowdrops were in abund¬ 
ance shortly after the Now Year, and the 
Winter Aconite brightened the shrubberies 
very soon afterwards. The earlier Daffo¬ 
dils are now available, and Crocuses are 
in bloom everywhere. Among shrubs may 
lie mentioned the flowering Currant, Dar¬ 
win’s Barberry, and the Witch Hazel 
(Hamamelis virgink-a). In the fields in 
the neighbourhood Whins (Gorse) will 
shortly be ablaze ; indeed, these have been 
in bloom more or less throughout the 
winter. Primroses in sheltered situations 
are to be met with ill considerable numbers, 
and in the garden. Primula deuticulata and 
1>. cashmeriaua are flowering well. Violets 
have recovered from the effects of the snow 
and rain, and are again in flower. 

A walk round the fruit walls shows an 
average promise of bloom. Stone fruit is— 
in contrast to last year — remarkably 
prominent. Plums, Peaches, Cherries, and 
Apricots literally bristling with fruit-buds. 
Apples are showing well, but l’ears are 
rather under the average, Jargonelle. 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Marie Louise, and 
Souv. de Congres being distinctly poor. 
Small fruit seems likely to be much as 
usual, hut it is annoying to notice a new 
plantation of Raspberries, which is to fruit 
this season for the first time, with shoots 
over 2 inches long on the 10th February. It. 
can hardly be hoped that they will escape 
the frosts, which have almost certainly yet 
to come. Strawberries, so far. have come 
through the winter well, and there is but a 
trifling percentage of deaths among young 
plants. 

While overhauling Pea-stakes on the 11th 
February the nest of a song-thrush, which 
contained tnreS fegsjwas found. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLW0t9W HT 
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APPLE CULTURE. 

In my immediate vicinity there is a line 
example of how next to do it. Some ten 
years ago the owner of a couple of acres 
of hind planted it with Apple-trees, and 
at the present time I should say that 
there are not ten trees capable of bearing 
a fair crop of fruit. The land had been 
cultivated in the ordinary way, was clean, 
and in good heart, and plenty of manure 
was used at planting-time. The young 
•trees went uway freely, and there was 
every appearance that they would make 
good specimens. The second year the 
owner sowed Grass-seeds, with the inten¬ 
tion of laying it down to permanent 
pasture. This lie might have done with¬ 
out injury to the trees had he kept the 
soil round the stems free for about -1 feet, 
put on a dressing of manure every winter, 
and had the hoe freely applied. When I 
saw the trees in the summer the stems 
were enveloped in rank Grass, and I pre¬ 
dicted that the future growth would he 
seriously affected. As a fact, with here 
and there an exception, the trees came 
into a stunted condition, from which they 
never recovered. Very few have during 
the ten years they have been planted 
borne even a moderate crop. In order to 
make a bad job worse, the owner turned 
in sheep without affording any protection. 
The consequence was that the hark was 
much nibbled and in many places eaten 
away. To keep the stock at bay the stems 
were tarred, which must have exercised a 
desiccating influence on the hark. Any¬ 
way, from that time trees began to die, 
and during the past live years the owner 
lias been engaged in planting young ones. 
Now he proposes doing what lie ought to 
have done in the first place—stakes are to 
lie put round each tree, with barbed 
wire, which, of course, will he an effi¬ 
cient protection. The initial mistake, how¬ 
ever, consisted in allowing the Grass to 
grow close up to the stems. It would 
have been better to have cultivated the 
ground for five years, in order to promote 
a free, strong growth, but the formation 
of a feeding-ground for cattle and the 
formation of an orchard might have gone 
on concurrently. Had the soil round the 
stems been kept free from Grass and 
weeds all through the growing time, and 
manure been put on every winter, the 
trees in the course of three or four years 
would have made fair-sized heads, and 
for some years past would have been able 
to carry full crops. In more than one 
instance I have known trees to lie planted 
in old pasture without any special pains 
being taken, with the result that they 
have never grown freely. Fruit-trees may 
lie planted in pasture, and will succeed, 
hut the turf must be taken off about -1 feet 
square, the soil deeply moved and 
munured, and he kept free from weeds and 
Grasses for some years. Byflebt. 

NOTES AND ItEFLIES. 

Peaches, Apricots, and Nectarines for 
walls.—Kindly give me the names of two of the 
most reliable mid-season Peach. Apricot, and 
Nectarine trees? Four of these are for a south 
wall and two for a south-east wall. Which 
would you place against t.he latter? District 
South of England, light soil.—J. ]f. C. 

I Two excellent mid-season Teaches 
suited to your locality are "Crimson 
Gulande and Yiolottc Ilative. If you 
prefer white-fleshed Nectarines, two excel¬ 
lent kinds are "Elruge and Drydcn. Of the 
yellow-fleshed sorts, "Humboldt and Fine- 
apple are particularly good, of Apricots, 
Moor Park and St. Amhroi.se can he highly 
recommended. The varieties having an 
asterisk against them are those we should 
plaut against the wall having a south¬ 
east aspect,] 

Grafting a Plum-tree. —I have two Plum- 
treea that do not bear, and I am anxioUR to 
cut them back and graft them this spring 
Will you kindly tell me when to cut back, and 
how long that should he done before the grafts 
are put on? May I also ask you to recommend 
a grafting-wax?—B. CAMFFIELD. 

[The Plum-trees should be headed down 
without delay near to the ]x>int or position 
on each branch wheutr>ou are desltous of 
inserting the seion4or,/Th oi,10 hjS?Ms, 


grafts. The reason for not amputating the 
branches now to as far back as where they 
will be grafted is, that by leaving a portion 
some 4 inches to G inches in length to be 
taken off at the last moment, the wood 
where tlie grafts are to be inserted will 
then be full of sap, and, us a result, a suc¬ 
cessful union of stock and scion is more 
likely to follow than if the grafting is per¬ 
formed under reverse conditions. At the 
bottom of tile third column, on page i)H of 
our issue for February 15th, you will find 
a recipe for the making of grafting-wax. 
You can also purchase from any seedsman 
a similar material, which is sold under 
the name of Mastic L'homme-Lefort. I’ll is 
is to he had either in a liquid or solid 
state. Directions for use accompany it.] 
Vines in cold houses.—If the position is 
a sheltered onu and sunny, very good 
Grajies can be grown if the roots are made 
comfortable, and the drainage right, and 
rich top-dressings given when help is re¬ 
quired. Tills help is better given at inter¬ 
vals Ilian run any risk of overfeeding. Of 
course, feeding will not be much required 
till the Yines are strong enough to boar 
fruit—say. in the third year or later. If 
is not wise to plant Vines that require 
heat in an unlimited house. The best 
Vines for a cold-house are ltlack Ham 
burgh and Foster’s Seedling. I have liad 
good Alicante in an unhealed house in a 
warm season, hut though the hunches anil 
berries were large last season, they were 
deficient of colour and the flavour only 
moderate : in fact, some growers would 
have called the berries sour. Thick- 
skinned Grapes, such ns Muscats and 
Gros Column will generally lu useless iu 
a oold-hou.se, except for wine-making. 

Planting Apple-trees. -The person, who 
is about to grow Apples for tHe first time 
•should thoroughly prepare the soil, lie 
must trench it at least it feet deep before 
putting ill any trees, lie should not hesi¬ 
tate to plant the trees, even if lie has pior 
soil to deal with, as a system of top-dress¬ 
ing every year afterwards wall not only 
keep them in g«x>d condition, hut in a 
fruitful state, witiuiut milch loot or 
branch-pruning being necessary. The 
surface mulches induce tic." fibrous roots 
to come to the surface. Good drainage 
and a firm lint lwrous soil are conducive 
to moderate growth of branch, well-ripened 
wood, and fruitfulness. Tush-shaped 
trees in the open borders are the best. 
I-Is)xitiers are useful ill some instances, 
and a rare variety may be trained on a 
wall, fan-slmped or horizontally. The 
bushes may lm planted 10 feet apart every 
way, and bush-fruits, such as Goose¬ 
berries and Thick Currants, grown 
between them—at least, for a few years 
after they are planted.—G. G. It. 

Apple Star of Devon. This appears to be 
new to commerce. I find it described in 
-T. It. Pearson and Son's list as follows 
“Fruits of medium size, richly coloured 
with led on sunny side, and streaked with 
red over yellow ground on the other side ; 
flesh soft, sweet, and possessing agreeable 
flavour. This Apple is ripe In November, 
and will keep till the following May. 
Award of merit. Royal Horticultural 
Society.” With such qualities this should 
be a most desirable Apple. If any readers 
of Gardening Illustrated have any per¬ 
sonal knowledge of it I should lie obliged if 
they will share it with your readers.—W. J. 
Farmer. 

Grafting-wax. - The recipe given bv Mr. li. (X 
Wood, on page 98. appears to he quite the heist 
of any, but is there no vegetable substance 
that can be substituted for the beef tallow? 
Home of us desire to reduce the use of 
slaughter-house products to the unavoidable 
minimum, so that we may exist wilh the least 
hurt to our fellow croatures. Would paraffin- 
wax be likely to answer?-F. 

New Index and ’Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXIV. 
of Gabdzs-isp Illustrated m now ready (price 3d., post 
free Spt,). The Binding Cate for the tame volume it also 
available (price 1*. 6<f., by post It. 3d.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Fumical Street, London, E.C. 
If ordered together, the pri'C of the Index and Binding 
Case is Zt., post free. 


VEGETABLES. 


THE SIZE OF VEGETABLES. 

Hr the time the weather and soli permit, 
gardeners will be anxious to arrange for 
the coming season’s vegetable crops. 
Practical men know how to set about the 
work, but it is not so with the average 
amateur and many smallholders. In the 
meantime seed catalogues will be scanned, 
and wliat are considered the most suitable 
varieties of vegetables will be secured. 
Amateurs, however, should not be misled 
in ordering only such varieties as appear 
of larger growth than that of many of the 
older but still reliable ones, as frequently 
this supposed size and weight are the 
result of high cultivation, and when this 
Is not forthcoming disappointment follows. 
The amateur, perhaps, may base his selec¬ 
tion in many instances on what was seen 
oil the exhibition table. Notes were made 
of the most meritorious exhibits with the 
view to producing similar results. This is 
ail very well from the exhibitor’s point of 
view, hut where a regular daily supply for 
the household is needed, and as far as pos¬ 
sible throughout the year, I fear the 
amateur starts on the wrong track if lie 
tries to equal vegetables at shows. The 
most valuable return from the kitehen 
garden is a continuous supply of ordinary 
good vegetables. It does not follow that 
I in any way wish to decry or condemn 
flower shows—fur from it. as they have 
done a lot of good in many districts—but I 
am sure that in many instances where 
there is a scarcity, or practically a famine, 
of vegetables ill small gardens at certain 
periods of the year, it has been brought 
about by over-thinning and over-feeding 
with the view to gaining prizes at (he local 
and other shows. In the first ease, only 
perhaps onu quarter of the immlier of 
plants or roots is allowed to occupy the 
ground which it is capable of bearing 
under ordinary good management, and, as 
a rule, highly-fed vegetables, especially 
roots, lack keeping properties, lienee the 
frequent scarcity during winter and 
towards spring. 

In my district (south coast) a good deal 
of land is under allotments, and prizes are 
given annually for the host cultivated 
ones. For throe years in succession the 
same exhibitor has taken first prize, so 
well had he timed the crops to be at their 
l>est on (lie date of the judges’ inspection. 
This perfection, however, proves only 
fleeting, as immediately the summer crops 
are over (and there was a glut of the best 
of things for a short period) there was 
nothing to fall back uiion to supply liis 
household, and vegetables at a high price- 
even Potatoes—had to he purchased during 
the winter and spring months. Taking a 
common-sense view, and giving good 
ordinary attention to vegetables, pay best, 
and give the most general satisfaction. 
Large or over-grown vegetables arc not 
favoured liy cooks, and gardeners who 
have to maintain a constant and large 
demand know the value of those of medium 
size but of good quality. Instances may 
he quoted to prove this. Take the Onioii. 
Frequently, only a .small Onion is- required 
for a certain purpose. When this is not 
forthcoming a larger one has to lie cut, and 
very often the greater part is thrown 
away. This is not tlio only waste with this 
valuable crop, as It wilt be found large 
bulbs arc more difficult to harvest properly 
than small ones, with the result that many 
of the former have to he cast out of the 
store, while the smaller ones still remain 
firm and sound. There are few vegetables 
indeed where the same remarks do not 
apply. I know exhibitors (successful 
ones) urge that size in vegetables need not 
mean coarseness when the higliest culture 
is followed. If this is so, why is well- 
grown. medium-sized produce preferred in 
the kitchen? A case came under my notice 
last season. A gardener felt elated on 
sending into the kitchen some very fine 
Runner Beans, some lit Inches to T4 inches 
ill length, and perfect in form, but later he 
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was depressed to learn tlmt they would 
have been more appreciated had they been 
sent in when only half the length. The 
chef maintained that the larger the veget¬ 
able the coarser and stronger the fibre, and 
in the case of the Runner Beans, medium¬ 
sized ones, when prepared for table and 
dished up. look more delicate and tempt¬ 
ing than those of greater size. R. P. 


EARLY CAULIFLOWERS. 

At one time it was the general practice 
to sow seed of these in the autumn, and 
winter the plants either in cold-frames or 
under linndlights to obtain the first supply, 
but since the days of cheap glass and the 
introduction of varieties that turn in more 
quickly than the old sorts this system has 
been discarded in most gardens. For 
these autumn-raised plants a south l>ordor 
was usually prepnred, and on this the 
hand lights wore stood about 2 feet apart, 
so ns to allow room for a person to gel 
Ixdweon them for covering up in case ol 
severe weather and to ventilate when 
warm. These old-fashioned hnndllghts 
were far preferable to the cloches of the 
prescmt day. as they were made in two 
iwrts. the upper portion, or roof, being 
movable. Five plants, as a rule, wore 
grown under each, one being planted in 
the centre and one at each corner. This 
system entailed a lot of lalxnrr, ami was 
not always attended with success. Glass 
Is much cheaper now than in those days, 
so tlmt frames, pits, and, in some in¬ 
stances, portable houses made to run on 
wheels, hare taken the place of these old- 
fashioned liaiultiglits and bell-glasses, or 
cloches ns (hey are now termed, and the 
whole system of cultivation lias changed. 
To province nice, crisp, early Cauliflowers 
the seed is now sown in boxes in January 
or February, the small, quick-growing 
kinds Is- lug chosen for that purpose. The 
seed when sown is stood in a cool-house 
where there is n free circulation of nir to 
prevent damping, for if placed in a close, 
moist atmosphere this would be very pre¬ 
valent. When the plants have made a 
couple or three rough leaves they may be 
pricked off into other boxes or on to a 
slight hotbed, and when they are about 
4 Inches high those intended for planting 
in the open should l>c jolted, the otJiers 
being planted about, a foot or 15 inches 
apart where a slight, heat, such as a frame 
or pit, can be afforded them. While grow¬ 
ing here the plants will need every atten¬ 
tion in the way of watering, ventilation, 
and protecting at nights with mats when 
the weather is cold and frosty. Often 
when the season is a forward one nice, 
tender heads may lie cut from plants 
grown in pits or frames during April, but 
the greater part will lie ready in May. 
and these will be succeeded by those that 
were lotted up anil planted out towards 
the middle of April. The object of pot¬ 
ting is to have nice, sturdy plants that can 
be put out as soon as the weather is 
favourable, avoiding a check. The grower 
must lie guided in a measure ns to when 
It is safe to plant in the open by the 
locality in which he resides and whether 
It is suhject to late spring frosts. The 
soil for these early Cauliflowers cannot 
well he too rich, for the more quickly 
they are grown the tenderer they are. 

II. C. I*. 


GROWING MUSHROOMS. 

I AM taking over 20 acres of ground—4 acres 
woodland—near sea {five miles). Dover district. 
As the ground is uneven, I am thinking of 
starting fruit-farming, and wish to grow Mush¬ 
rooms to start. I nave a stable, no cellar. 
Could I dig a oit. say. 10 feet, grow them on 
the floor, and have brick pillars erected, and a 
row of shelves round for second crop? Would 
they require artificial heat? I see plenty of 
directions for growing, but not for disposal. 
Could I send a good basket twice a week in 
Covent Garden with any profit after buying 
good spawn?—MRS. T. KEA8LEY. 

[An inexpensive form of Mushroom- 
house, covered witli a span-roof, consisting 
of thatch, reeds, or tiles, may be con¬ 
structed to stand part in and part out of 
the ground, provided the site is sifficientlv 
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elevated for the floor to be drained without 
difficulty or incurring great expense. The 
width may be 10 feet, tne height of side 
walls 10 feet, and the length 15 feet, or 
longer if desired. If the side walls stand 
5 feet in the ground the excavated soil will 
come in for banking up against the upper 
portion to as high as the eaves, and at one 
end also. After the soil has been 
excavated, and the hottom made level, and 
a drain laijl to carry off water that may lie 
present now. or which may accumulate in 
future, the construction of the house may 
be undertaken. First procure six straight 
stout posts. .11 feet 0 inches in length, 
either of Oak or Chestnut, and lot them 
into the ground one at each corner, and 
one between them on either side. 18 inches 
deep, and see that the tops, which must 
be flat, are all level with one another. On 
the outer side of the posts, at it inches 
from ground level, at 4 feet 9 Inches up, 
and at it inches from the top let into the 
posts and spike them on 4-inch by 3-lncli 
pieces of quartering. Treat what will be 
tlie end of the house in a similar manner. 
On the top of the posts spike on 51 inch by 
3 inch deals to form wall plates in the 
width as well ns the length of the house. 
The side walls may consist of Spruce- 
boards or common white deals 1 inch thick, 
which should be nailed on the outer side 
of tlie quarterings attached to posts. The 
boards should be fixed upright and be cut 
long enough to reach from ground level 
and fit under the wall plntcs, which should 
project 1 inch beyond the edge of the posts 
for that purpose. The end would need to 
t>e boarded up to fit the angle of the roof. 
Then nail boards to correspond with those 
on the outside to the inner sides of the 
quarterings, thus forming a double wall, 
and fill the cavity with dry Moss or hay. 
The roof should have a fairly low pitch, 
and consist of a ridge board and rafters 
in the usual way. Thatch or reeds form 
the best covering, and next come tiles. 
Slates and corrugnted Iron are very un¬ 
suitable. To afford ventilation when 
required, two “ trunks ” 9-inch square 
should be constructed to reach from the 
ceiling to IS inches above the ridge of 
roof, the latter portion to be pierced with 
holes 1 inch in diameter nnd 3 inches 
apart on all four sides. On the tops fix 
caps with a concave surface to shed off 
rain-water, and provide shelters to the 
lower ends in house, so that they may be 
closed or opened at will. At distances of 
3 feet 9 inches, or thereabouts, fix 4 inch 
by 3 inch quartering to reach from one side 
of the house to the other, and board - these 
over to form a ceiling. The space between 
the ceiling and roof would be best tightly 
stuffed with hay, to form a non-conduct¬ 
ing buffer, ns it were, between the internal 
and external atmosphere, which will pre¬ 
vent loss of heat and moisture, while it 
ensures a regularity of temperature and 
obviates the necessity for having a heat¬ 
ing apparatus when strict economy has to 
be studied. At the other end of the house 
arrange for a door and frame (> feet high 
and 4 feet wide, with a window nnd 
shutter above it. the latter for admitting 
light when required. Construct the door 
of 1J inch hoards, to prevent cold air 
affecting the internal temperature in 
severe weather. On either side of doorway 
bank up soil to as high as the roof. Steps 
to the necessary number must also be pro¬ 
vided with which to gain admittance to the 
house unless the ground falls away suf¬ 
ficiently to allow of a path with the soil 
bankeil up on either side being constructed 
instead. The floor may lx? of concrete or 
simply of earth rammed hurd. 

As regards the internal arrangements, 
tlie beds may be 3 feet wide, and in a bouse 
of the height named two tiers of shelves or 
beds may be arranged for on either side 
and across the end, besides one on the 
ground floor reaching all round. Boards 
i Inch thick and 11 inches wide, placed on 
edge, will suffice to hold the material in 
place. Uprights nnd bearers fixed at 
regular distances apart will bo required to 


carry the hoards forming lh« base of the 
beds. Common Spruce-boards 1J inch 
thick will suffice for the latter purpose. 
Buildings constructed on this principle 
will, with additional ventilation, make 
excellent fruit and Potato stores. 

In a house of the size mentioned, large 
quantities of Mushrooms may, under good 
management, be grown, out whether It 
would pay you to send to Covent Garden 
we are not In a position to say definitely. 
One thing is certain, they must be sent 
In bulk to a market like Covent Garden for 
the business to prove remunerative. Our 
opinion is that you would be better able to 
dispose of all you would grow in a fashion¬ 
able place like Folkestone and the neigh¬ 
bourhood than by sending to London, but 
In saying so we have no reliable data to 
go upon.] _ 


XOTES AXD REPLIES. 

Potatoes in pots.— Tlie present is a very 
good time to make a beginning with a few 
early Potatoes in jxits, and now that the 
last; of the Chrysanthemums have been 
turned out pots are plentiful. Those 
10 inches in diameter answer perfectly. 
The best soil is a light loam, with a good 
admixture of wood-ashes. One tuber only 
is permissible ill each ]xit, and when the 
haulm Is C inches high the final moulding 
up may lie done. A temperature of 55 degs. 
is very suitable at first, and no water Is 
given until growth Is fairly visible, when 
the pots may he removed to a cooler house, 
care Ixdng taken to support the liaulm 
with stakes and twine. Daring growtli 
water must never lx? given in excess, and 
when tlie period of ripening is at hand 
only sufficient moisture to prevent them 
from being quite dry is necessary. Grown 
in this way tlie produce is available ill 
about len weeks, and I hey are generally 
of superior flavour. Every grower has 
ills own favourites, but I have hail con¬ 
siderable success with Sharpe’s Victor and 
Puritan, although I prefer the former.— 
K. Bright. 

Brussels Sprout Dwarf Cem.— For years 
I lie largo coarse Brussels Sprouts held 
sway, hut recently I have noticed at 
exhibitions a tendency to give more awards 
to quality instead of mere size—a step In 
the right direction. We have of late years 
made considerable progress in this veget¬ 
able ; I do not mean so much ns regards 
quantity or weight of crop as In the 
quality. By a little attention to sowing 
and selection of varieties wc can now have 
a full supply of Ibis excellent vegetable for 
quite six months in the year. The variety 
named above Is one of the best for pro¬ 
viding a supply during the first three 
months of the year, un a north border 1 
have kept perfect sprouts of the Dwarf 
Gem well into spring. The plant Is very 
dwarf, the sprouts small,'hut very solid, 
and tlie yield Is remarkable. Another point 
that should not ho overlooked is that In a 
severe winter the Dwarf Gem has not 
suffered, while the larger-growing varieties 
have been greatly lnjureq.—W. 

Forwarding an early Radish crop.— 
Excellent crops may lx? secured in the open 
if protected at the start. If, however, the 
land Is at all heavy or wet I do not advise 
sowing for an early crop unless means can 
be taken to improve the surface soil, which 
can be readily done by incorporating a 
liberal amount of burnt garden refuse, 
wood-ashes, or tine mortar-rubble. Such 
varieties ns Earliest of All, French 
Breakfast, and Eurly Frame will give 
a succession in the order named. If 
possible, select n warm aspect, and 
In cold weather cover the beds with 
long, dry litter, or, what Is better, dry 
Bracken, which must have been cut when 
quite green In the summer to make It 
light, tough, nnd durable. At night it 
will be necessary to cover the beds, but 
always remove the covering in fine 
weatiier to allow the sun to warm the sur¬ 
face. Treated tlius u much earlier supply 
will Ic secured.—M. K. 


u 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Creenhouse erected by a tenant 

(Nurseryman). — A nurseryman can do 
what a private individual cannot in regard 
to removing greenhouses, because n 
nurseryman uses greenhouses for the pur 
imses of his trade, and tints they become 
trade fixtures, removable at ills will. The 
position of a private individual is that a 
greenhouse built in a garden fixed to the 
freehold by removal of the soil, and either 
the building of a foundation or the inser¬ 
tion of legs into the soil, cannot be 
removed by the tenant without the land¬ 
lord’s consent. The only way to secure the 
right of removal of n greenhouse is to have 
it erected in such n way that the freehold 
is not disturbed, as, for instance, if it can 
be put on a wooden platform so that it can 
be lifted away without disturbance of the 
soil, even though, in order to fix the 
wooden platform, blocks have first of all to 
be driven into the soil. In that case the 
wooden blocks of the platform would have 
to be left, but the greenhouse which has 
been set on the top of them can be 
removed. There is another exception to 
this rule about the removing of green¬ 
houses, and that is in the case of a tenant, 
under the Small Holdings Act who may, 
hefore the expiration of his tenancy, not 
only remove trees and bushes which lie lias 
planted lilpiself, or that he has bought 
from his predecessors,but may also remove 
any shed, greenhouse, or plgstye similarly 
acquired.— Babkisteb. 

Treepassing poultry (Amateur Gardener). 
—You are under no obligation whatever to 
put up wire-netting to keep your neigh¬ 
bour's poultry out, and unless you can dis¬ 
abuse his mind of Hint idea by courteous 
reasoning the best plan will be to summon 
him to the County Court, where you will 
not only be aide to recover damages for the 
mischief you are able to prove, but in the 
circumstances you can obtain an injunc¬ 
tion against him to protect yourself and 
your property from future damage. The 
law simply requires that a man who owns 
livestock shall keep it on his own land. It 
is his duty to fence to keep bis stock in—• 
not his neighbour’s duty to fence to keep 
them out. The whole thing is quite clear, 
so you need not he afraid to take action if 
necessary.— Babkisteb. 

Ownership of garden fence (House- 
holder ).—I am not sure whether I quite 
understand the position of this matter, hut 
ns far as I can make out you have a large 
garden which, before the building of your 
bouse, was actually a Grass field, and 
wliat you want to know is whether the 
hedge round it, wiiich is the same hedge 
ns was there before it was converted from 
a field into a garden, belongs to you or to 
the neighbouring farmer. There is 
probably a ditch, or (races of a ditch, on 
one side or other of the hedge. If there is 
yon may take it as practically certain that 
the hedge belongs to the man on whose side 
of the ditch it ts standing. If the ditch is 
outside your garden the hedge belongs to 
you. If it is inside your garden the hedge 
belongs to the neighbouring farmer. "When 
a man is the owner of a piece of land 
round which he is desirous of growing a 
hedge lie goes to tile edge of the land and 
digs out a trench, throwing up what he 
digs on to his own side, so ns to make a 
bank, and along the top of that bank ho 
plants liis hedge. Now it is obvious that 
his land extends outside tiro hedge he has 
planted ; in fact, it extends to the further 
lip of the trench or ditch he lias out.— 
Babkisteb. 

Insuring jobbing gardener (iIre. 11 ’.).— 
You are only responsible for the payment 
of this man’s health insurance when you 
happen to be the first person to employ him 
during that particular week. If he only 
comes for one day a fortnight your best 
plan will be to see that it is in the latter 
half of the week, and also (in order to 
make his employment “casual,” and so 
avoid liability for workmen’s compensa¬ 
tion) do not let him lu^ve n fixed day, but 
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let it be understood that he is only to come 
when sent for. I quite agree that it is 
intolerable that you should be made to 
bear the whole burden of insuring this 
man in both directions.— Babkisteb 


BIRDS. 

Hemp seed for birds (K. it. D .).—Yes ; 

Hemp seed ns a regular article of diet is 
very unsuitable for such birds, being too 
stimulating and fattening. A little is 
advantageous during very cold weather, 
when the birds are moulting, and when out 
of condition. A little cheese may be given 
robins once a week, but may be considered 
harmful if given more frequently.— J. T. 
Bikd. 

Love birds (Captain Creaghe Howard ).— 
These birds should lie fed on boiled 
Maize, Canary-seed, and Millet. Give 
them as large a cage as possible, which 
need not be provided with nest boxes, as 
these birds prefer to use a hollow log or 
a Cocoa-nut husk ns a resting-place. 
These should lie lmng up near the top of 
the cage, having the aperture, which 
should be at one eml, turned towards the 
light. __ 

BEES. 

Honey (Lizzn). Tt all depends upon v liat the 
honey is like an to whether it in usable or not. 
If it is clear when liquified, tastes all right, 
and granulates well in the jar when stored, 
it is quite usable. If not. it may be counted 
as until for use. We regret to hear that disease 
is so prevalent in your district, and assume 
that it is the Isle of Wight scourge that, has 
caused Burh disaster.—J. T. Bran. 


BOOKS. 

“ TULIPS.”* 

This is (he fourteenth volume of llie series 
of “Present-day Gardening,” and if I mis¬ 
take not will prove one of the most sought 
after, as it will also, I doubt not, be one 
of the most popular. It is, we are told, 
“ tlie first volume on Tulips in the English 
language,” hence the choice of the Rev. .1. 
Jacob as author is an exceedingly happy 
one. Mr. Jacob not only knows ills Tulips : 
be tells in an exceptionally short, crisp, 
prefatory note of ids fondness for the 
flower. He writes:—“I am intensely fond 
of tlie flower. Its barbaric magnificence, 
no less than its superb refinement of colour 
and marking, appeals to me,” and it is this 
“fire" and “enthusiasm,” coupled with 
the author's pleasing style, which invest 
the book with so much charm. In the 
twenty-two chapters almost every phase is 
touched upon, in the main in an authorita¬ 
tive and helpful manner. Chapters IT. and 
III., however, treating respectively of 
“Chronology and Bibliography ” and “Tlie 
Tulip Mania,” will be greatly valued, tlie 
former taking the student back to the year 
1554, and setting out the principal incidents 
in tlie history of the Tulip down to the year 
1910, constitute n valuable contribution 
that, so far as I know, is nowhere else 
available. Chapter IV. Is devoted to 
“Problems.” Some, indeed, are real 
“posers,” others veritable “conundrums.” 
Mr. Jacob, in setting his readers these 
problems, would also appear to be appeal¬ 
ing to a much larger mind, lienee they are 
left unsolved. Here are one or two 
examples. “For the first problem, there 
is that black darkness before 1554. What 
bad been happening in Turkey and the 
East before this? It is almost certain (lie 
Tulip must have been cultivated and pos¬ 
sibly ‘ improved.’ But who knows?” 
Again, “T. sylvcstris and T. Clusiaua are 
common enough now in parts of southern 
and mid-Europe. Was this always so? Did 
not they come to us from the East? If so, 
by what route did they travel?” And once 
again. “Wliat, morphologically, are those 
aggravating things known ns ‘droppers’?” 
These are some of the problems for which 
Mr. Jacob is anxiously awaiting solutions. 

Chapter V. deals with tlie “vocabulary ” 
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of the Tulip, an exhaustive list of the terms 
employed being given and explained in a 
helpful manner. Other chapters treat of 
“The Florist Tulip," “Darwin’s,” “Tulip 
Combinations,” excellent by reason of its 
suggestiveness; .“Propagation and New 
Varieties,” “Species of Tulipn,” 
“Diseases,” and so forth. To Chapter 
XVII., treating of “Culture in the Open 
Air,” a dozen pages are devoted, and I 
strongly commend their perusal to all 
interested. They are n veritable mine of 
information. At page 78 particular 
emphasis is laid on bow to get tlie best 
results. “I am quite certain,” the author 
writes, “ that to get the best results Tulips 
should be lifted every year,” and the whole 
of my experience fully endorses the 
remark. The Tulip is one of those plants 
which not only for the most part inhabit 
a warmer, sunnier clime than our own, but 
one whose root fibres, being an annual pro¬ 
duction, perish ns tlie natural result of tlie 
maturity of the plant each year. Hence, in 
nature it Is subjected to a long season of 
complete inactivity in dry, well-warmed 
soils, and our feeble imitation of this—tlie 
only means, indeed, at our disposal for 
insuring immunity from tlie exciting 
influences created by tlie vicissitudes of our 
climate—is by lifting and drying every 
year. One is pleased to note, too (p. 77). a 
reference to flowers of sulphur for bnlbs 
losing their outer coats and giving ever so 
small evidence of mould. This is more 
likely to ensue in those instances where the 
old skin coats quickly fall away, and the 
only way I know of keeping them on—it is 
not always a complete success—ts to 
transfer the bulbs ns lifted to a cool, 
moderately moist, though well aired,cellar, 
thus giving them for the moment the con¬ 
ditions of tlie soil though out of ground. 

The weak spot of the book, as it is tlie 
least directly Informative, is Chapter 
XVI., “Culture Under Glass,” and not only 
“ the market, gardener who Is meditating 
taking up ibis branch of the cut-flower 
trade,” but the average private gardener, 
who often enough is expected to produce 
high-class flowers with but little con¬ 
venience for so doing, would have welcomed 
more definite advice on tlie enrly forcing of 
the flower. A hint is given that Tulips 
before mid-January are “a ticklish crop.” 
It is true. All the same, flowers are had 
long before this, and (lie render is not told 
of what he must be wary. The early- 
forced Tulip is most susceptible of fogs. 
Tlie temporalures named (p. Ofil are too low 
for early work, the dates insufficiently 
early. No mention is made of "bottom 
heat,” the most important factor of all in 
conjunction with darkness in the produc¬ 
tion of tlie long stem. In no other direction 
would I seek lor a better mentor than Mr. 
Jacob ; in no oilier way would I seek to 
Improve a book which I consider lo bo one 
of the most valuable of the series. This 
much, however, is needed to render it 
Invulnerable and complete. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


THE GENUS IRIS.” 

“W. It 's ” criticisms of the choice of sub¬ 
jects for tlie plates in “The Genus Iris” 
seem to call for some explanation of llie 
reasons for that choice. From both the 
botanical and the horticultural points of 
view it was important to give figures of 
those species which .had not previously 
been illustrated In the more easily acces¬ 
sible publications, and which have conse¬ 
quently remained practically unknown in 
our gardens. Moreover, from the horticul¬ 
tural standpoint, it seemed unnecessary to 
illustrate those well known plants “ that 
we grow so much in gardens,” or those 
hybrid varieties which are so easily raised 
from seed that the most desirable of this 
year may be ousted by the creations of the 
next ten. These reasons, in addition to the 
fact that the number of plates was 
necessarily limited, led to the exclusion of 
figures of such Irises as “pallida and its 
forms,” however desirable in themselves 
lliev might have been.. W. R. Dykes. 
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POULTRY. 

SOME MISTAKES IX FEEDING 
POULTRY. 

It Is a great mistake to suppose, as many 
do. that the same kinds of foods are suit¬ 
able throughout the whole of the twelve 
months. There is no perfect food for 
poultry, perfect In ns far ns it is suitable 
at all and every season of the year, and 
under any set of circumstances. Fowls 
thrive Infinitely better if their rations are 
changed periodically. The most suitable 
meals for use during the winter months 
are Barley-meal, middlings, and a very 
little Maize-meal. Pea or Bean-meal, in 
-mall quantities, is likewise useful, 
especially for laying stock. Barley, Wheat, 
and Maize are the best grains, though it is 
imperative that the last mentioned—the 
Maize—shall be used in very small quan¬ 
tities, and then only when the weather is 
cold. The best summer grains are Wheat 
and Oats, and of the meals, middlings, 
Bran, and ground Oats. Barley-meal is a 
somewhat heating food, whereas middlings 
is not. and thus during the summer the 
morning mash should consist of two parts 
middlings and one Barley-meal, while 
during the winter two parts Barley-meal 
and one part middlings Is recommended. 

Another very common mistake, of which 
many poultry-keepers are guilty, is that 
of over-feeding their fowls. Not only in 
this ease is food actually wasted, but the 
fowls are less satisfactory. Hens which 
are too fat lay fewer eggs than do those 
which are lean, while a larger proportion 
is infertile. It is impossible in this con¬ 
nection to lay down any hard and fast 
rules as to the quantities to he supplied, 
since these vary so greatly In accordance 
with the variety, with the time of year, 
and with the conditions under which the 
birds are living. Some breeds are much 
more active than are others, and able to 
secure a larger proportion of natural 
food. During the spring and early summer 
there is so much natural food in the soil 
that active fowls are able to support them¬ 
selves In a very large measure. When 
fowls enjoy a free range they obviously are 
enabled to obtain far more food titan when 
they are confined in a run, and thus less 
artificial food has to be provided. The 
only satisfactory way of keeping fowls in 
good condition is periodically to examine 
them, and if they jtre too fat their rations 
must be reduced, while if they are too 
thin they must be fed more generously. 

It is very foolish policy always to throw 
the food upon the ground. When the 
ground is quite hard and dry there Is no 
objection to scattering the afternoon 
supply of grain, but in this case great care 
must be taken that too much is not pro¬ 
vided. for there is no moans of collecting 
any that remains. The soft food, however, 
should always be given in a trough, no 
matter how dry the ground may he. If it 
is thrown down upon the ground the fowls 
trample upon it, making quite a large pro¬ 
portion of it uneatable. A trough can be 
made for a couple of pence, so that its cost 
need not stand in the way. Care must be 
taken to see that it is kept scrupulously 
clean, and it should be scrubbed with hot 
water at least once a week. Soft food 
should be provided first thing in the morn¬ 
ing and grain nt night. During cold 
weather it is of the utmost importance 
that the morning mash shall be given 
warm, and rather than give cold mash it 
were better to feed upon grain entirely. If 
the fowls take into their systems n large 
quantity of cold, wet food it lowers the 
temperature of the body, reducing the 
supply of eggs. The reason for recom¬ 
mending mash in the morning and grain In 
the afternoon is that after the long fast of 
the night the fowls require n food that can 
he easily and quickly assimilated. For 
the opposite reason grain is advised in the 
afternoon, since in this case a slowly' 
digesting food is needed in order to sustain 
the fowls during the long-slight. Whin the 
weather is bad. and llie *<Jls Mirer 


under cover, only half rations should be 
supplied first thing in the morning, fol¬ 
lowing this about 8.30 or 9.0 with some 
grain scattered among litter. This affords 
the birds exercise for some hours in 
scratching for their food, and without 
exercise they are very unlikely to remain 
strong and healthy. This Is where the 
great advantage of a scratch Ing-shed 
attached to the roosting compartment 
comes in. Fowls have a great objection to 
spending the greater part of the day in 
their sleeping chamber, hut unless there is 
some form of covered shed they have no 
alternative. E. T. B. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Febecaet 18th, 1913. 

The meeting held on the above (late, 
despite the intensely cold weather, was one 
of unusual brilliance and variety, nil 
departments contributing their quota. 
There were, however, no great outstanding 
features. Hardy plants and rock garden 
exhibits were everywhere, the unlimited 
numbers of them not a little monotonous— 
the meaningless of some, or the absence of 
suggestiveness or good taste, leaving much 
to be desired. The piling up on such erec¬ 
tions as hard-forced examples of Rhododen¬ 
dron slnense or allied forms is entirely out 
of place, and is, indeed, not a rock garden¬ 
ing subject in any sense. In such exhibits 
there should at least be that semblance of 
nature which is possible in the garden, and 
which also is not impossible of correct 
treatment—even in minor degree—in the 
exhibition tent. Equally incongruous on 
such arrangements is a plenitude of forced 
Daffodils or a superabundance of obviously 
greenhouse-cultivated Frimuln maiacoides, 
and the unsuitableness of the plants them¬ 
selves. Others there were whose teaching 
value was great, and these are they which 
stimulate and educate at the same time. In 
tills department there has been, during 
recent years, a good deal of copying. Some 
of the “copies,” too, are had. and after all, 
a few flat stones bespattered with plants, 
greenhouse and hardy, are not rock or 
alpine gardening. It is in these circum¬ 
stances that we would like to see a return 
again, in part at least, to the well-grown, 
well-trained specimen herbaceous plants of 
twenty or thirty years ago. To-day it 
would take far less doing than then, the 
choice of material is so great. And, 
moreover, it would prove a welcome 
change. For the rest, the one thing which 
afforded surprise was the large array of 
Narcissi, some cool-house grown, others 
from favoured places and from the open. 

Hardy plants. —These, chiefly exhibited 
on roekwork, were, as we intimated, very 
numerous, and from lack of space it must 
suffice if we deal with the most worthy. 
One certainly that enters into this cate¬ 
gory, and stood, too, In the front rank, was 
that from Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, who appear to have engaged in the 
work in the right spirit, and, moreover, 
with a correct idea. The exhibit from this 
firm was in every way excellent, the group¬ 
ing generous and well done. Detail, too. 
was considered, as evidenced by the correct 
placing of some goodly rosettes of 
Rmnondia among other things—veritable 
object lessons. The rich yellow mass of 
Saxifrage Elizabeth® was a picture of 
beauty, and it Is certainly one of the most 
worthy of yellow-flowered sorts. Saxifrage 
(Megasea) Straclieyi, Cyclamen Count, C. 
ibericum, O. Coum Brilliant (a rich and 
telling variety), the pretty Polygala Clmmip- 
buxus, Narcissus minimus, N. eyelamineus, 
and a great number of Crocus species and 
varieties were noted in this goodly lot. Mr. 
Clarence Elliott. Stevenage, had relied 
chiefly upon a suraptnous lot of Saxifraga 
Rurserinna Gloria, which as much by its 
profuse flowering as by the great size of its 
blossoms, appeared to fascinate everybody. 
It is a particularly flue form. The group 
also included other members of this race, 
also Primula Winter!. Many excellent 
alpine and other plants in flower were 
nicely arranged on a roekwork exhibit by 


the Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Felt- 
ham. Hero we saw the lovely Saxifraga 
Boydl, whose flowers were more than 
usually rounded. S. Elizabeth®, S. Bur- 
seriana Gloria (very fine), Epigma repens, 
Trillium sessile californicum, and Primula 
deuticulata were each represented by 
goodly colonies in flower. Messrs. Rees, 
Limited, Liverpool, staged many good 
alpine9 in flower : Soldanellas, Primulas, 
Saxifraga Burserinna major (the true 
plant), S. scardiea obtusa, S. Rocheliana, 
some flue examples of Morlsia hypogiea. 
and goodly masses of hardy Heaths. 
Luplnus argenteus is a pretty silvery- 
leaved, neat-habited plant. Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keston, Kent, staged a remarkable collec¬ 
tion of plants—alplnes and rare shrubs— 
occupying a full table length, the great 
variety, rarity, and charm of the plants 
attracting a large throng. Mr, Reuthe has 
never, we believe, attempted rock-garden 
exhibits at these meetings, preferring to 
rely upon the merits of choice plants alone. 
In the collection under review there must 
have been not less than fifty species and 
varieties of Saxifrages, not a few quite 
new, many others of considerable rarity. 
We were particularly struck with one 
named macedonlca, a glorified sanefa, 
while such ns Paulin®, Roydi, Burseriana 
Gloria, Kyrilli (rich yellow), Frederici- 
Coburghi, Frederici-Augusti, Stuarti, and 
Grisebachi were among the greater host. 
Shortens, Hepaticas, Anemones, Croci, 
hardy Heaths, and the like gave colour to 
the group. Mr. ,1. Box. Lindfleld. Sussex, 
arranged a showy and useful lot of alpines 
and other hardy flowers. A vase of the 
rare Calla Rehmanni was particularly 
noticeable, while such plants as Dnphue 
Blagayana, Primula Winter!. P. frondosa, 
Gaultheria procumbens, and early Cycla¬ 
mens were freely interspersed witli shrubs 
and other plants. The Wnrgrave Plant 
Farm, Twyford, Berks, displayed many 
good alpines on roekwork, snch plants ns 
Primula raegnse®folia, Soldanella alpina. 
Saxifrages In choice variety, Hepaticas, 
and others being nicely colonised thereon. 
Messrs. It. W. Wallace and Co., Colchester, 
showed an Interesting group of alpine and 
bulbous plants, among which we noted 
Iris buchnrlca, I. orchioides. both excellent 
for the alpine-house or for gentle forcing. 
Shortens, Hepaticas, hardy Heaths, the 
ever-welcome yellow-flowered Saxifraga 
Boyd!, and the equally welcome white- 
flowered hybrid, S. bursicuiata, a novelty 
of high rank only now being distributed. 
The newcomer is a splendid doer, the 
influence of its parents (apiculata x 
Burseriana) being uniformly distributed In 
the hybrid. Some good hardy plants came 
from Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, 
Hants, whose hybrid forms of Primula 
cashmerinna were a great feature. Many, 
too, were quite distinct and the flowers of 
large size. Omphalodes cappadociea Is a 
lovely bit of blue colour amid glaucous 
leafage. Mr. Prichard had a nice lot of 
early alpines. Choice alpine flowers came 
from Messrs. R. Tucker and Son, Oxford, 
the genus Saxifraga contributing its share. 
Messrs. G. and A. Clark. Dover ; Piper, 
Barnes ; G. W. Miller, Wisbech : Whlteiegg 
and Page. Chlslehurst: Peed and Son. West 
Norwood ; and Thompson and Charman, 
Rusliey, also contributed to this depart¬ 
ment. 

Creenhouse Ferns. — There were two 
exhibitors of these, each staging excellent 
collections and of distinct character. 
Messrs. J. Hill and Son. Lower Edmonton, 
had particularly good examples of 
Gleiohenlas. Davnliia re pens—a clean, 
healthy specimen of 3 feet across— Gymno- 
grnmma sehizophvlln gloriosn, Davnliia 
tennifolia Veitchi. Asplenium Incidum. and 
others. The other group came from 
Messrs. H. R. Mnv and Sons. Edmonton, 
and here we remarked such distinct things 
ns Adiantum manuatnm, A. Birkenheadi, 
Lomaria Mayi. Microlepia hirta cristata. 
Adiantum reniforme, A. r. assarifoiium. 
and the hairy - looking Hymenodium 
erinitum. The Platyceriums were also a 
feature of tills group. 
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Carnations.— Of these there were several 
choice collections, Messrs. Young and Co., 
Cheltenham, staging an admirable lot of 
flowers, in which the tine crimson Duchess 
of Devonshire was a great feature. Mrs. 
C. XV. Ward, Hon. John Cosen wen (a 
beautiful shell-pink), Mrs. Brotlie Hender¬ 
son (cinnabar-red), and Mikado wore also 
noted. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, showed good vases of Baroness de 
Brienen, Fairmount.Lady Meyer, Triumph, 
It. F. Felton, and others. Messrs. Allwood 
Brothers, Haywards Heath, were again 
strong in their novelty, Mary Allwood. 
The variety attracts both by its good form 
and novelty of colour. Mr. C. Englemann, 
Saffron Walden, had a group of Carnations 
in which British Triumph and Carola (both 
crimsons), Lady Nortbeliffe (pink), and 
►Sunstar (pale yellow) were the chief 
features. The excellent group from Mr. II. 
Burnett,Guernsey, comprised White Chief, 
Carola. Mrs. C. F. Raphael (very fine), 
R. F. Felton, Mikado, and Rosette, all in 
good condition. Another capital lot of 
flowers was that from Messrs. Wm. Cut- 
bush and Son, Highgate, iV, whose vases of j 
Frank Galsworthy, Mrs. Mackinnon 
(scarlet), White Enchantress, R. F. Felton, 
and Lady Meyer were particularly good. 
Messrs. W. Wells, Limited. Merstham, 
showed the new scarlet St. Nicholas. White 
House. Salmon Enchantress, Mikado, and 
other good sorts. 

Greenhouse flowers. —Probably the most 
important exhibit in this department was 
that of Primula sinensis from Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, who staged a 
very handsome group in their leading 
sorts. Particularly noticeable were the 
blue-flowered varieties, Reading Blue and 
The Czar, each in its way unique among 
these flowers. Other good sorts Included 
Royal White, Brilliant Rose, Giant White, 
The Duchess (certainly one of the most 
popular and decorative), Brilliant Crim¬ 
son, and Crimson King. 'IV) these must 
be added Star Coral Pink (the latest ac¬ 
quisition to the “ Star” race, and which 
is gaining in popular favour year by year). 
This latest addition is a variety of great 
colour-charm, and will prove of much 
value for decoration under artificial light. 
The colours were arranged in groups, and 
in this way gave an excellent idea of their 
worth. Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, 
Swnnley, displayed handsome vases of 
Zonal Pelargoniums, notable varieties 
being Paris, St. Louis (a fine crimson- 
scarlet), Hibernian (rich scarlet), and 
Cerise (which is of rosy-salmon hue). 
Messrs. James Veitcli and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, had some very handsome Cycla¬ 
men latifolium in red, pink, salmon, and 
pure white, also the remarkable ruby-red 
Cineraria Matador, and the equally re¬ 
marks ble C. Pompadour, whose florets 
are shaded or lined with blue, violet, and 
red. Some handsome pots of Lily of the 
Valley, and a capital lot of Azalea 
nraa-na Hexe were included in this group. 
In another direction Messrs. Veitch 
arranged a glorious bank of Indian 
Azaleas, standards of 3 feet or more high, ! 
and bush plants in distinctive shades of 
colour, making a rich and diversified dis¬ 
play. Messrs. C. Brooks and Son, Basing¬ 
stoke, arranged flowers of various types 
of an apparently good race of Primula 
sinensis. The flowers on paper, alone, 
however, afford no idea of habit or free- ! 
dom of flowering, items of considerable ! 
IraTK>rtance to nil. Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co., Enfield, showed excellent baskets 
of Cyclamens, in different shades of 
rnVmv. while the Rev. H Buckston. 
Sutton Hall, Derby, showed the very fine 
fringed or Pnpilio Cyclamen Mrs. Buck- 
ston in handsomely-flowered plants. 

Foroed and other shrubs.— 1 These did not 
abound on this occasion, the chief lot 
being that of Lilacs. Azaleas. Laburnums. 
Wistarias, and others of a like nature, 
from Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond. The 
Lilacs, however, in both coloured and 
white forms, were seen in plenty, and, 
moreover, were admirably done. The 
Rhododendrons from Messrs. R. Gill and 
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Sons, Falmouth, were very fine, hybrids, 
in large degree, of R. arboreum. The best 
of them all, however, as It was the most 
conspicuous, by reason of its brilliant 
colouring, was Cornubla, whose rich, 
glossy-crimson trusses of flowers stood 
out from nil the rest. Messrs. W. Paul 
nnd Son, Waltham Cross, showed forced 
examples of Double White and Double 
Crimson Peaches in pots, also Almonds 
and Camellias. 

Narcissi. —Never before have so many 
groups of Daffodils been staged In the 
middle of February, at once an Indica¬ 
tion of a very early season and the in¬ 
creasing interest created in this parti¬ 
cular family. Messrs. Rarr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, had a group in which King 
of Spain and Queen of Spain appeared in 
some abundance, while King Alfred, 
maximus, Flredome, and Victoria were 
also remarked. The best varieties, how¬ 
ever, were the unnamed seedlings, and 
among these some choice sorts npjieared. 
Messrs. It. If. Bath, Limited, were re¬ 
sponsible for Daffodils, Tulips, nnd 
Crocuses, growing in bowls of fibre. 
Messrs. Cartwright and Gooilwin showed 
Daffodils in the cut state, short of stem 
rather, the result probably of open-air 
culture, also some good vases of Hya¬ 
cinths and other bulbous flowers growing 
in fibre. Messrs. Carter and Co., Haynes 
Park, S.W., devoted their energies to an 
extensive grouping of the Poetaz varie¬ 
ties, planting them out in a free way 
among shrubs on sloping ground. We 
noted such ns Elvira, Irene, Idea), 
Asiiasla, Sunset, nnd the fine yellow 
Jaune h Merveille in an arrangement 
which was very effective. Certainly not 
least In Interest was the beautiful lot of 
trlandrus hybrids, staged by Mr. F. II. 
Chapman, Rye, Sussex, nnd In which 
chasteness and considerable variation 
were marked features. 

Fruit and vegetablss. —Perhaps tlie most 
important, as also Instructive, exhibit in 
this department was that of early Broc¬ 
coli from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Read¬ 
ing. Only two varieties were shown, 
Snow White and Superb Early White, 
each being displayed by the hundred. Of 
model-like character, purity, and firmness, 
these attracted a large number. Indeed, 
we imagine it to be the finest display so 
early staged. An item of importance, 
apart from the hardiness which is charac¬ 
teristic of both, is the naturally protect¬ 
ing habit of the plants, many being shown 
to demonstrate thi9. A really good and 
useful collection of vegetables came from 
Mrs. E. H. Denison, Little Gaddesden, 
Berkhamsted (gnrdener, Mr. A. Gentle). 
Parsnips, Carrots in variety. Record 
Onion, Turnips, nnd a nice selection of 
Potatoes being included in an assortment 
characterised by high quality throughout. 

A complete list of the various plants 
certificated nnd medals will be found in 
next week's issue. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. —With the lengthening 
days comes a rush of routine work. The 
mild weather is bringing out the spring 
flowers, especially the bulbs and other 
things. Mowing-machines should be put 
in order, as the Grass is growing fast. 
Lawns should be rolled und edgings 
straightened. Weak lawns may be top- 
dressed with suitable manurial matters. 
We have found special lawn manures use¬ 
ful at the rate of 4 lb. or 5 lb. per square 
rod, scattered evenly. Nitrate of soda, at 
the rate of h lb. or 4 lb. per square rod. is 
very effective on weak lawns. Basic sing 
wo have found useful on heavy land, but 
on light land it is not so good, as it en¬ 
courages Clover, nnd Clover is objection¬ 
able on tennis lawns, though it is service¬ 
able where there is much Moss. Weedy 
walks may be turned over, top-dressed 
with fresh gravel, and rolled down firmly. 
Frune climbers on walls, and thin 
Rambling Roses on arches and pergolas. 
Wall shrubs may be planted. Magnolias 
are grand shrubs on walls and buildings. | 


M. grandiflora will do well In warm posi¬ 
tions, but a special border should be made 
for It. Whilst the weather continues 
open Roses may be planted, also trees and 
shrubs. The Weeping Birch makes beau 
tiful groups on the lawn. 

Fruit garden (finish pruning).— I am 
assuming all Grape Vines on walls and 
buildings are pruned und trained. Where 
possible. Grape Vines .should be permitted 
to extend, as this will give a chance to 
train up a young rod here and there, and 
which will produce finer bunches and 
berries. It is rather soon to prune Figs 
yet, as the weather is so uncertain, but if 
the trees have been covered some of the 
covering could be removed. In the south 
covering is hardly necessary, but in the 
Midlands I have seen injury done in cold 
winters. Morelia Cherries on north walls 
can be pruned now, if not yet attended to. 
and though this Cherry will bear on spurs, 
it is better to trust to young wood pruned 
after the manner of the Teach. The 
Apricots may be worked on the same 
principle—to a certain extent, anyway, as 
I lie young wood w ill be close to the wall. 
Nets for covering wall trees should be 
examined and kept ready for use on 
Peaches and Apricots, ns the buds are 
now getting prominent. Inferior varieties 
of Apples may be beaded down for re¬ 
grafting when the sap is rising; the wood 
to form scions should have been selected 
nnd laid in on the north side of a wait to 
be rendy when wanted. 

Vegetable garden _Seakale and Rhu- 

I barb may be moved to a warm, dark 
1 position in succession, and new Mush¬ 
room beds made up, ns it will not do to 
have failures, and to avoid failures have 
the beds follow each other In rapid suc- 
! cession. Cauliflower seeds, sown in heat, 

1 will come on quickly now. We have 
| generally sown one or two early kinds in 
\ boxes in a warm-house or pit, and w*hen 
j large enough potted singly into small pots 
: and grown on shelf near the glass in the 
t greenhouse. When established, harden 
! them off in cold-frame, and plant out in 
April in trenches near a warm wall. 
These plants will be nearly as early ns 
those sown iu autumn, amt there wiil lie 
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THE EXHIBITOR’S OPPORTUNITY. 


The humble copper would not buy your 
morning purer were not hundreds of 
thousands of copies sold. 

Nor could timepieces be offered at a few 
shillings were they not manufactured by 
tlie tens of thousands, thereby reducing the 
working expenses to a minimum. 

You cannot judge value by price. 

It is only the enormous demand for 
Carters “ Exhibitor’s” collection of veget¬ 
able seeds that admits of their being sold 
at the price of half-a-guinea, packing and 
postage free. This favourite collection, 
with which amateurs are so extra¬ 
ordinarily successful in prize-winning, con¬ 
tains thirty packets of absolutely the best 
of everything In vegetable seeds. It 
includes the four finest varieties of Peas, 
three varieties of Beans, two each of Beet, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Carrot, Celery, 
Lettuce, nnd Onion, and one each of Bore¬ 
cole. Brussels Sprouts, Savoy, Cucumber, 
leek, Parsnip, Tomato. Turnip, and Veget¬ 
able Marrow—all tested seeds from the best 
re-selected stocks. 

JAMES CARTER & CO., 
Seedsmen to the King, 
Baynes Park, 
LONDON, S.W. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAI6N 
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less danger of buttons being formed pre- 
nurturely. If th^re is roam in a pit. some 
ni.*iy be planted out under glass where 
there Is a little warmth in the bed. 
bring Lettuces on under glass, and when 
largo enough place a string of mat ling 
round to assist the blanching. riant 
French Beans in pots in a warm-house, 
and if there is a warm-house to spare, 
plant it with climbing French Beans, of 
whirh there are several varieties. Make 
fresh beds of Horse Radish in deeply- 
worked land. Sow* a good garnishing 
Parsley. Sow Celery in heat in frame. 

Conservatory.— There is a good display 
of Azaleas, Arum Lilies, and a consider¬ 
able variety of bulbs and other forced 
plants in bloom now. Camellias, also, 
where the plants are in good condition, 
are still bright. Heaths are beautiful in 
a light, cool house, and some of the New’ 
Holland plants, such as.Roroniafc, Clioro- 
zemns, etc.. Cinerarias and Cyclamens are 
very good. Cinerarias are very easily 
grown, but Cyclamens require more atten¬ 
tion and cultural skill to do them well. 
Seeds of Cyclamens should be sown In 
heat now or shortly to flower next winter. 
Chrysanthemums are over now’, and the 
plants may be cut down and moved to cold 
pit, and those plants not required may be 
thrown out, and the pots washed for the 
next crop. Stout, w r ell-ripened plants of 
Lilacs, Deutzias, and Azalea mollis are 
coming into flow r er without forcing—in 
fact, the buds are swelling outside. Roses 
are coming without much fire heat. Large 
specimens of Eucharis Lilies, when in 
flower, can be moved from the stove. If 
nourished with rich top-dressings and 
liquid-manure they will not require re¬ 
potting very often. Get the [>ots full of 
bulbs, feed with rich top-dressings, rest 
in a cooler house, and reduce the water 
supply and there will he plenty of flower- 
spikes. The same treatment Vill suit 
5%oa Thorough Lilies. 

Early Peaches. Most of the disbudding 
will have been done now, and the young 
shoots left trained to the wires, and in 
i hfnning the fruits those left should be on 
the upper side of the trellis, fully exposed 
to the sun to get colour. The night 
temperature now* should not be much above 
or below 60 degs., allowing the outside tem¬ 
perature to have some influence. In severe 
weather it is better to drop a degree or 
two than drive the fires and fill the house 
with insects. If the water is pure, and if 
the same temperature as the house, the 
syringe may be used twice a day in bright 
weather, and the inside borders must be 
moistened when dry with liquid manure 
with the chill off, by adding warm water if 
necessary. 

Propagating-house (Roses).— The young 
shoots from forced Roses getting a bit 
firm will root quickly flow in bottom heat 
if kept close and shaded in bright 
weather. Even single buds w’ili root in 
moist heat, if kept close. I have rooted 
Rose cuttings at this season thrust into 
a warm, moist leaf-bed in a warm, close 
frame, but they should be potted up when 
the roots are not more than an inch long, 
and plunged in the warm bed till estab¬ 
lished. In this way the failures are very 
few. The root.-grafting of Roses Is a very 
simple method of increasing Roses where 
there is warmth. I have generally potred 
these as soon as grafted, and plunged for 
a time in a warm, close bed. The stocks 
should be a little in advance of the scions. 
We have always used dormant buds for 
the scions. All plants making growth can 
be propagated now from soft cuttings, in 
heat, if kept close and shaded when ne¬ 
cessary- All tender plants can also be 
raised from seeds In heat where the 
management is right. E. Hobday. 


I we used to sow r outside early In the month. 

In gardens where the Onion maggot was 
' troublesome we found wo could escape the 
1 trouble by sowing under glass, or by sow- 
I ing in the autumn and transplanting in 
j spring. The Onion-fly will only lay its 
eggs ui (»ii young plants, the early-raised 
plants escape. Peas and Beans are being 
, planted in succession now. This is an im- 
I portant crop, and we sow in succession 
■ fortnightly. " 

March l^th.— Shifted ITumea elegans iiflo 
j 6-inch pots. The plants are sturdy ami 
i require more pot room. We shall use most 
of these to form centres in beds on the 
| lawn, reserving a few to form specimens 
| for the conservatory. It is an old plant and 
i used to be popular. I once had a row of 
Humea elegans in front of a range of glass. 

: They flowered freely and ripened abund- 
| a nee of seeds, and the following season 
j thousands of self-sown seedlings came up. 

March 5th .—Tender annuals are being 
sown freely now. Antirrhinums and Pent- 
stem oils make good beds if the strain is 
good. We are sowing now in boxes. They 
j do not want much heat, and should be 
I tricked off into boxes, hardened off. and 
| planted when ready. To have sturdy plants 
they should not be crowded. Sowed 
Mignonette in 5-inch pots. Sometimes we 
sow in small pots and shift into larger pots 
when ready. A little basic sing is useful 
in the soil. 

March 6th. —We, like many others, find 
that we have some Apples of an inferior 
quality, and have headed them back and 
have made arrangements for grafting them 
when the sap is rising freely. There are 
still too many inferior Apples in private 
gardens. Those who wish may put new 
heads on them and have fruit in a couple 
of years. Moved Peas and Beans sown 
under glass to a cold-frame ready for plant¬ 
ing out. 

March 7th .—We are still taking cuttings 
of Pelargoniums for bedding. There is 
always a demand for anything good. Paul 
Cram pel is a good variety and will be 
wanted. We want a good scarlet, a good 
white, pink, and salmon. Though some 
people grow fewer of the bright, tender 
plants, others are springing up that want 
brightness in their gardens. I remember 
the time when we built huge pyramids or 
scarlet Geraniums that cast a glare all over 
the place. That, of course, was a wasted 
effort, and disappeared in time. 

March 8th .—The nets for covering the 
blossoms of fruit-trees have been looked 
over and placed ready for covering the 
Apricots and Peaches. In average seasons 
we have generally covered the trees about 
the middle of March. It is true an unpro¬ 
tected tree may escape injury, but. with the 
means of protection it is unwise not to use 
fishing-nets, which are, I think, sufficient 
and not expensive to provide or fix up in 
position. 
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THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

’Extract, from a Garden Diary. 

March 3rd .—March Is a busy month for 
the gardener. especially in seed sowing, 
The main crop of Onions, before we 
adopted the system of sowing under glass. 


GARDEN IRONWORK 


Fruit Pergola 

recently 

ereoted 



OUR SPECIALITY. 


Splendid Results and Artistic 
Effects may be obtained by using 
correctly designed ironwork. 
You may be. sure to get the right 
article from Boulton & Paul, Ltd. 


ESPALIERS, WALL TRAINERS, 
ARCHES, PERGOLAS. ARBORS, 
ROSE SCREENS, BOWERS, «». 

Write for Catalogue No. 153a. 


BOULTON & PAUL, L 


TD. 


NORWICH. 


Google 


JNIVERSI 


ILLINOIS A1 


RBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


UlOlLl. 
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Gardening illustrated. 


March 1, 1913 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Carnations from seed < R. Gibl-s).— The spring 
is u good time to sow Carnation-seed. Ah a 
rule it will germinate quite freely in the open 
air. but seed of choice kinds is best sown in 
pans or shallow boxes under glass. The seeds, 
if good, will come up better in a cold-frame 
or greenhouse than in heat, and the seedlings 
will be stronger. When the young plants are 
strong enough they should he pricked out into 
other pans or boxes, and later from these into 
the open ground where they are to flower. 

Keeping Begonias in the winter (Janet M. 
Richardeun With the arrival of frosts in the 
autumn the Begonias sh >uld be lifted and 
divested of some of the larger and rougher 
leaves, placed in boxes of dry soil or sand, and 
removed to any cool place from which frost is 
excluded. Given a month of this treatment, 
the tubers may be overhauled, when the old 
leaves and stems will fall away. The tubers 
should now be quite dry. and may be placed in 
boxes in fine, dry sand for the winter. Any 
spare room or dry cellar excluding frost will 
do as a store, and the boxes must on no ac¬ 
count be closely covered. 

Pruning Clematises <M. T. R. and .7. TV. 
Caldicott). — 1 Clematis Jlenryi and C. Robert 
Hanbury belong to the lanuginosa section, 
which flowers on the ripened wood, and should 
be pruned in February or March, removing 
only the weak, straggling, and" overcrowded 
branches. C. John Gould Veitch belongs to the 
Florida set, and should be pruned in the same 
way. Gipsy Queen belongs to the Jackmanni 
set. and flowers on the young or summer 
shoots. The old growths in this case are cut 
back each season as soon as the frosts have 
disfigured the plants to within about 6 inches 
of the soil, freely mulching the surface with 
rotten manure. Miss Bateman, which you 
refer to as Mrs. Jas. Bateman, belongs to the 
patens set, and flowers on the old or ripened 
wood. 

Growing Chrysanthemums without stop¬ 
ping 'Newport).— Your question raises an in¬ 
teresting point regarding the cultivation of 
free-flowering plants suitable for cutting or for 
market. Without seeing the plants of the 
varieties you enumerate at the period when 
the stopping should he done, it is difficult for 
us to advise you very definitely. One of our 
largest market growers once stated at a lecture 
he was giving on this matter that “ it was im¬ 
possible to stop a certain variety at any speci¬ 
fied time-say, for instance. April 2nd or 
May 2nd. as so much depends on the growth 
of the plant.” I do not agree with this, as it 
is quite possible to deal with any plants in this 
matter of stopping, provided the plants that 
have to be dealt with are in fairly good con¬ 
dition. The varieties mentioned in your list 
embrace early, mid-season, and late sorts. You 
would be well advised to stop the plants once 
when thev are in 48’s and again when they are 
in their flowering pots. Retain the first buds 
that subsequently develop. There are other 
methods, lint thiB one should answer your pur¬ 
pose. 

Plants for herbaceous border (Flores 
Pulchri).— Some of the finer Delphiniums would 
be Amos Perry, Mrs. Creighton, Mme. Violet 
Greslin. Duke of Connaught. King of Del¬ 
phiniums, and Rev. E. Lascelles. Three good 
varieties of Aster Amellus would be bessara- 
bicus. Little Gem, and Riverslea. Two Flag 
Irises should embrace I. nallida dalmatica and 
I. Tamerlane. If for a dwarf dark Iris you 
require one under 1 foot high. I. pumila atro- 
violacea would be suitable. Taller ones are 
violacea and Kharput. Other plants suited to 
the section would include Scahiosa caucasica, 
blue llepatioas, Liatris in variety. Tlialictrum 
aqmlegifolium purpureum. Veronica subses- 
silis, Lindelopbia spectabiliH afgbanica, 
Linum austriacum and L. narbonnense, 
Eryngium amethystinum, Erhinops Ritro, 
Dracocephalum Ruyschianum. Erigeron spe- 
ciosus Buperbus. E. Quakeress. Aster sub-coeru- 
leus, Catanancbe ccerulea. and Campanulas 
grandis. the blue-flowered varieties of 0. persi- 
cifolia aud C. glomerata daliurica. Aster 
Ultramarine of the Amellus set is also very 
fine, and A. Beauty of Colwall, one not to be 
omitted from any arrangement, if not too tall. 
It is 4 feet to 5 feet high. 


BEES’ NEW PLANTS FROM CHINA. 

In their New Plant Catalogue °f 160 pages th» Bees are 
offering about 2 dozen new plants, part fit .the fruits of Mr. 
Forrest’s work on his earlier expeditions. The Primulas 
which Bees rut on the marketw year or two ago, Beesiana. 
Bulleyana. Fofreetii. Littoniana. M&lnc.nides. are now 
famous throughout the horticultural world, and it is safe to 
predict that many of the plants now offered for the first 
time will be equally popular. 

The Cata'ogue is produced on art paper. 

with 3 natural colour photographs, interesting examples of 
the printing and photographic arts, while the 160 inside 
pages are replete with ample descriptions and illustrations. 

Ask specially for Bees’ New Plant Catalogue. It 
includes also a very extensive list of 
Roses in Pots and from Open Ground. 
Dahlias and Border Chrysanthemums. 
Violas and Pentstemons. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 
Afl well as a most complete and extensive list of 

Hardy Border and Rockery Plants. 

Write for it NOW DON T DELAY A SINGLE DAY 

Lost you forget! 

BEES Ltd.. 175B. Mill Street, LIVERPOOL. 

Digitized by GOOgk 


Imantophyllum (Clivia) miniatum John C. 
Willmer) .—This is of very easy culture, doing 
best in turfy yellow loam, with—if it can be 
had—a fourth part of fibrous peat. When 
growing freely, occasional doses of liquid- 
manure are beneficial. The beauty of the 
plant is greatly augmented by the bright-red 
fruits which follow the blossoms and last in 
beauty over a year. Winter in a temperature 
such as the generality of greenhouse plants re¬ 
quire. and keep fairly dry. When growing 
treely it may he potted every year as soon as 
flowering is over, but in the case of largo 
plants once in two years is quite sufficient. 
Good drainage is essential. If you want to 
divide it. do this directly after flowering, 
separating any suckers that may be pushed up 
from the side of the main stem, and potting 
into small pots. Tjjia and the Bearded Be¬ 
gonias. which require the same treatment as 
the ordinary tuberous-rooted Begonia, may be 
broaght into the house when in bloom, but 
they must be grown in a greenhouse. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Fungus on Laurel hedge ( M. M. Briand.).- 
The blight infesting your Laurel hedge is a 
fungus-one of the powdery mildews belonging 
to the genus Podosphcera, probably P. pru- 
nastri. We are afraid your hedge is in a had 
way. but you should try dusting the leaves 
with flowers of sulphur or spray with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture or 1 ox. of -sulphide of potas¬ 
sium dissolved in 2 gallons of water. 

Shrubs for tubs (Cestria).— Evergreen shrubs 
suitable for the purpose named are: Aucubas 
(both green and variegated). Berberis Aqui- 
foliuui. Elaeagnus pungens variegatus, Euony- 
mus japonicus, Euonymus japonicus aureo 
marginatus, Euonymus japonicus aureo varie¬ 
gatus. the round-leaved or Shipka form of the 
common Laurel, the Portugal Laurel and its 
Myrtle-leaved variety, Tree Ivies, Osmanthus 
illicifolius, and Osmanthus illicifolius pur- 
pureus. 

Wistaria multijnga (W . JO.- You ask 
whether this plant can be " grown satisfac¬ 
torily on a pole with cross-pieces,” and the 
immediate answer is. " No!” So grown, the 
plant would be shorn of all its grace and 
charm, which would not satisfy those who 
know it at its best. The curtailment necessary 
in such a case would lie agaiust success. Occa¬ 
sionally the plant is seen as a bush, though 
it is never seen to such advantage as when 
receiving the protection and warmth of a wall. 
In the warmer counties of England it may be 
allowed to ramble in the branches of a dying 
Wellingtonia or Araucaria. The least beauti¬ 
ful of all the ways of growing it would be to 
crucify it as you suggest. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying wlreworm (IAmehurst).— Pro¬ 
cure some gas-lime, put it down in small heaps 
at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods, and then 
spread it evenly over the ground. Let it lie 
thus for a month, aud then fork it in. You 
must not crop ground so dressed for three 
months, but if. as we assume, you wish to keep 
the ground clear until May, when you put out 
the bedding plants, no harm will follow. You 
might also try one of the soil fumigants now 
to be had. ana with which you will run no risk. 

A lean-to greenhouse (Nota Bene).—It you 
intend growing plants such as Pelargoniums. 
Fuchsias, winter-flowering Begonias, etc., and 
wish to have the house gay during the winter, 
then you must heat it with hot water. If, how¬ 
ever. you only wish to use it for raising seeds, 
etc., then there is no need to go to this ex¬ 
pense. The sun heat will be quite sufficient. 
Such a house will be very useful for hardy 
Ferns and such like. with, in the spring, Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips, Narcissi, and other bulbs, which, 
when they nave gone out of flower, may be re¬ 
placed with Fuchsias, Begonias, Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, etc., for the summer months. 

Manuring a garden (Catford).— In the 

roper use of artificial manures regard should 

e given to the previous treatment or present 
condition of the land; if a plentiful supply of 
dung has been given, for example, it will 
hardly be necessary to give heavy dressings of 
such things as nitrogen. A good dressing for 
your purpose, for general use. may be com¬ 
posed of superphosphate four parts and sul¬ 
phate of ammonia two parts; but it is better 
to supply these in separate dressings, as the 
sulphate of ammonia is quicker in coming into 
action. You may. if you like, substitute 
nitrate of soda for the sulphate, but this must 
not be mixed with the superphosphate, unless 
the mixture is to be sown immediately. If you 
use 4,cwt. of superphosphate and 2 ewt. of the 
sulphate, on the basis of calculation, this 
would mean about 4i lb. to the squnre rod. As 
there are 301 square yards to the rod, it would 
be roughly about 2 oz. to the yard. You will 
find it better if you want such small quantities 
to buy a proprietary manure. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Zero— No plant can be expected to grow In 
such weed-infested soil as yours seems to be, 
unless you ply the hoe frequently, so as to 
destroy the seedlings as they apnear. The 
ground must have been very much neglected 
to get into such a bad state. If you trench 
the ground deeply, turning in the Chickweed, 
you may in this way smother it. One year's 

seeding is seven years’ weeding.- W inton .— 

For such a purpose there is nothing better than 
one of the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums.- Carpot. 


-See reply, on this page, to “ John O. Willmer." 

| re "Clivia mimata.”- M. C. S- —1, We do not 

' know where such a frame could be procured, 
but any carpenter could easily make such for 
you. 2, No. the position would be much too dry 
and hot, more especially as you intend growing 
in a pot. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. Tavistock. —1, 2, and 3. 
Please send In bloom; 4, The Spurge Laurel 

'Daphne Laureolai.-Af. S. —1, The Cypnpe- 

diums are now so numerous that without com¬ 
paring them it is impossible to name; 2. Be- 
( gonia insignia; 3, One of tbe many new forms 
| of NephrolepitJ exaltatn.— —Cdrpot.—A. Olivia 
miniata (syn. Imantophyllum miniatum); B, 
Primula malacoides, easily raised from seed; 
C, Salvia splendens'evidently, please send in 

flower. See also notes in next issue.- Lady 

Butler—1. The Myrobalan Plum (Prunus cerasi- 
fera); 2, Prunus cerasifera atropurpurea (syn. 
P. Pissardi). 

Names of fruits. F. V. Marment .—Coloured 
Apple: Herefordshire Beefing; Russet Apple; 

I Russet Nonpareil. 

1 HE KING BEE TALKS 
ABOUT 

“CHERRY-BLOSSOM TIME 
IN JAPAN.” (No. 8 ) 

Japan in famous for it/ Cherry treep- 
| They are the most at riking feature in a land 
I which 1 b noted for flower#. Ch» J'satithi- 
| mump, Irises, and Wistaria-, although truly 
I mngrificent, and rendering add tiuiiai floral 
j fame to that little island, cannot "hold a candle" to the 
gorgeous Cherry Blossom. In this country we think of Cheny 
Blossom merely as a prelude to the juicy fruit, pretty in it# 
way, bdt not worthy of attention for its own sake 

THE JAPANESE CHERRY BLOSSOM Is quite 

a different, affair In the first, plui e, the colouring is beauti¬ 
ful beyond adequate description. Every - shade of pink is in 
evidence, from the most delicate shed-like tint to u deep 
resplendent "Rose du Barri " shade. Secondly, the rixe of the 
1 flower# isreuiBTkntile They are l wiee or three limps I he size of 
the ordinary Cherry blossoms, more like Rosesthan flowers of 
the Cherry. The delicious Ktiht.lt- fragrance is something to 
rare about, while the quantity of bloom produced, year after 
year, is nothing short of miraculous. The Japanese Cherries 
bloom at a time- spring and early summer when English 
gardens are overdone with yellow and white flowers. 

They are. therefore, particularly valuable. 

especially hr the splendid j ink and rose tints blend most 
effective .y wfth shades of yellow and white. Nothing l>ut a 
deplorable apathy o*n be held responsible for the ia<-t Lbat 
only in a few gardens are the Japanese Cherries grown at ail. 
while the instances where they are to be found in representa¬ 
tive numbers are really negligible. 

Make your garden a notable exception. 

Show >our trieuds and neighlmurs what floral gem.# are 

Bees' Japanese Cherries. Give yourself and your 

, friends an idea of what the Flowery Land is like in "Cherry 
■ Blossom Time.” 

You can do it easily and at little cost. Note 

these examples. All are strong young trees. 

MIKARUMA GALSHI. > mniense blossoms, white, 
flushed with pink,- almost as large as those of a small 

Clematis . 176 

| ACIDA CAPRONIA (what soft liquid notes Ihese 
names give rise to I), pure white double flowers, like thoee of 

" Bachelor's Buttons, ' but larger .1/ti 

I JAPONIC A ALBA FLORA-PLENA, magnifi¬ 
cent pure white flowers, like small full-blown Boses .. 1'- 

JAPONICA ROSEA FLORA-PLENA, rich 

roee, tame form.1/- 

PISSARDI. Can you imagine a hhrub-like tree, 5 to 
7 feet high, with long, slender branches, like Willow wand#, 
clothed from end to end with rosy flowers, followed by foliage 
she colour of Copper Beech leaves in early spring ? 

Whatever conception of beauty you form from that bare 
description, you may rest assured i hat it is far, for below the 
real thing. Truly this tree is a "Thing of beauty and a joy 
for ever." The rich purple foliage lasts right into the 
winter months. Bees’ strong young trees, well 
formed and rooted. 1/- and 1/6 each. 

TRILOBA. —If we had not been so greatly in love with 
" Pissard'a Cherry," we must have fallen "head over ears " 
with this shrub or little tree, whi< h is blest with a type 
of beauty we are accustomed to regard as "fairy-like." 
It is notable for its lightness and grace, as well as for its 
deliciously delicate colouring. A perfect poem of beauty 
when grown in the open, it is still a perfect picture when 
used as a wall plant, 9d. . 1/- 

There are many other excellent varieties 
in Bees’ Shrub and Rose Catalogue. Write for 
it, or a#k for one of 

Bees’ Collection of Japanese Cherries. 

A 12 extra strong Cherries. 5 to 7 ft. high 15 • 
B 12 henlthy young trees, all named .. 10 6 
C 6 fine specimens, all distinct .. 5 6 

There are hosts of other splendid ornamental flowering 
trees ard shrubs fully deecribed and illustrated in Bees’ 
Shrub and Rose Catalogue. Write for it Now 
It is gratis and post free. Ask specially for Bees’ bhmb 
and Rose Catalogue. If you are a buyer of seeds ask for the 
Seed Catalogue also. 

But do it NOW. LEST YOU FORGET. 

BEES, Ltd.. 175b. MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. 

Post Scrlpta.— Did you eee Bees' special collec¬ 
tion of Guarantested Roses offered in Feb. 15th 
issue? 12 grand trees, which have stood out the past winter 
in "Bees' nursery in North Wales exposed to all the winds 
that blow. Bees guarantee them to reach you in perfect 
condition. The varieties are all first rate : one is a recent 

Gold Medal Rose of the National Rose Society. 

If you were to buy them in the ordinary way they would cost 
you 10/- or 12/- 

Bee8’ Special advertised price for the 12 
Rose-trees is 58. Although Bees are growing holf-a- 
million trees, they won't last for ever, and this collection is 
only offered subject to being unsold. There is still time for 
you to get one if you write NOW. 


JA-CHAMPAIGI' 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Saxifraga Burseriana Gloria. My wild 
Saxifraga Burseriana is practically over, 
but S. B. Gloria is fast coming on, to take 
its place, and it is more glorious this year 
than ever—plants 5 inches in diameter 
with between fifty and sixty flowers, ami 
each flower well over ah inch across, ami 
of the purest sparkling white, on 3-inch 
juicy red steins.— Clauknck Elliott. 

Romneya Coulteri. —I notice that one of 
your correspondents regrets the loss of a 
good Romneya Coulteri. I have had one 
for many years in Yorkshire, which 
rejoices us annually with its lovely blooms. 
My treatment is simply tills: In late 
October I top the longest shoots to about 
li feet from the ground. Then I put a ring 
of 18-inch rabbit-wire round it and fill tip 
with dry leaves until the spring.— 
l-\ M. A. If., HilUkorpe, Pontefract. 

The Newtown Pippin at the end of 
February.— This season I had a good stock 
of Apples, and I find they get. less grateful 
in taste, and few have a pleasant acid, so 
I have had to send to Coveut Garden for 
some of the Oregon Xewtowns. These, 
while different in colour from the Vir¬ 
ginian Newtown, which I like the best of 
all. still retain their delicate flavour. The 
colour is a pretty blush on one side. There 
is a groat opening for people who will raise 
well-flavoured Apples for us.—W. 


Coarse Pears. —There Is no merit in 
growing Pears to a large size. Anything 
that can bo got big seems now to lie the 
order of the day. These big Pears are 
misleading to the general public, and ex¬ 
hibitors can hardly be blamed, as they 
liatnrnUy show what are likely to please 
the judges, well knowing that if they only 
selected for table quality they would not 
find a place in the prize list, let alone take 
the leading prize. Not till there are 
classes set apart for quality alone will 
I here be any improvement. A big, coarse 
Pear is tlie worst of all fruits. 

Fruit notes from County Down.— Refer¬ 
ring to Mr. H. Jones’s interesting notes 
from Herts, I have just obtained the fol¬ 
lowing late dessert Apples :—King of Tom¬ 
kins County. Ribston Pippin, Baumann’s 
Re i net te. Kambour Papelen. Hormend 
Pearinain, and Snnspareil, and will watch 
their growth. Scarlet Nonpareil, he will 
note, is not one of them, but I will note 
same. I have given all fruit trees a 
thorough lime dressing, and sprayed some 
Apple-trees and all Plums with VI mix¬ 
ture, and hope to report results later. I 
have been recommended to keep bees for 
(lie sake of their valuable assistance in 
fertilising the blooms. All trees are kept 
Hear of Grass for/fitY 
base. The best k?on 


vatod ground where vegetables are grown. 
It is the easiest thing in the world to get 
a crop of ordinary kitchen Apples, but 
dessert Apples are more difficult, as. i**r- 
liaps, they are less robust, and are unable 
to stand the vagaries of the Irish climate. 
—Walter Smyth, Holy wood, Co. Down. 

The season and fruit-trees.— A continu¬ 
ance of unusually mild weather is bcgiiif 
liing to tell unfavourably upon all kinds 
of fruit-trees, iwrticularly the easily 
excited Peach and Cherry against walla 
and Currants and Gooseberries upon open 
quarters; and although the bitter are re¬ 
garded as of less value than the former, 
it. is questionable if the loss of the crop 
of bush fruit would not be quite as 
severely felt as that of the Peach and 
Cherry. Under these circumstances, steps 
should he taken to have protecting 
material of various kinds ready for use 
when the proper time arrives. 

Primula malacoides dropping Its 
blooms. — I was rather surprised to notice, 
in a recent issue, that some growers find 
that P. malacoides drops its blooms. Dur¬ 
ing the past six months I have had this 
Primula constantly in bloom, and have not 
found that the blooms dropped. Not only 
so, but plants in heated rooms have lasted 
for quite three weeks without, shedding a 
bloom. Like other Primulas, 1*. mala¬ 
coides objects to too much water : and it 
is just possible that, knowing this, the 
grower in question has been giving too 
scanty suiqdics, although, of course, too 
much moisture might produce similar 
effects.—K. Bright. 

Early flowering of Prunus Pissardi.— It 

may he interesting to record that a 
standard tree of this variety of Prunus lias 
been in flower since the last week in 
January, and, unless we have severe frost 
now that the weather has become much 
colder, it will, to all appoaranees, continue 
in bloom for quite another fortnight. This 
Is the earliest I have ever known this 
Prunus to flower, and it serves to illus¬ 
trate how unusually mild the winter has 
been up to the present: time. The cold snap 
accompanied by a’north-east wind which 
w’e are now experiencing will in many 
ways prove acceptable, as so many things 
are in too far advanced a condition for the 
time of year.—A. W., Ashford, Kent. 

Kniphophfa caulesoens.— The destruction 
of this fine plant has not been so general 
in south-western Scotland as Mr. Arnott 
fears. Large groups of if in my borders 
have not suffered at all. The season has 
been very windy, as well as wet; and 
although wind is a cruel enemy to many 
half-hardy things, it serves a useful pur¬ 
pose in drying plants after they have lioen 
drenched. As Kniphonhia caulesoens came 
through the qiemorablc winter of 180J 5 


scathless, enduring a temperature down to 
zero Fahr., and has now survived a 
summer and winter of unexampled woi, 

I it may fairly be reckoned quite hardy in 
our district when grown on well-drained 
soil. The summer and autumu foliage of 
Saxifraga peltata looks well with it. 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

The Amur River Adonis. — There are 
several forms of this, including one with 
semi-double flowers, but the single is, in 
my opinion, more attractive than the 
double variety. The elegant, finely-cut 
leaves, and handsome flowers are quite an 
acquisition to tlie outdoor garden in these 
early days. Associated with such things as 
Erica carnea in variety, the Snowdrops, 
Scilla bifolia in its earliest varieties. 
Cyclamen Coum and C. Atkinsi, Saxifraga 
Burseriana, the Snowflakes, and the 
Winter Aconites, with Narcissus minimus* 
and a few other early subjects, it helps to 
carry us on until the brighter days come. 
It is not difficult to grow' in sandy loam, 
with some peat if procurable, though this 
i is not necessary. It seems to like a little 
shade, but this is not essential.—S. 

' Arnott. 


The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya 
ternata) as a hedge.— One generally se.’s 
tills shrub planted in sheltered iiositions 
at the foot of a south wall, but last year, 
in a Surrey garden, I saw' a hedge of if 
growing most profusely—in fact, the plants 
had grown so large that it. had been ne¬ 
cessary to cut them hard back to prevent 
them encroaching on the path. The hedge 
in question was about 5 feet high, and 
formed a boundary fence to the flower 
garden. When in bloom, and there are 
but few' months of the year when this is 
not so, this hedge is a pretty sight, with 
its numerous trusses of orange-like 
flowers springing out of the bright, shin 
ing green foliage. One sees and hears of 
hedges of various plants, but one of 
Choisva ternata is a novelty not often met 
with.—Id. C. I\ 

Some shrub destroyers.— Some years ago 
1 long-tailed field mice (Mus sylvaticus) did 
considerable damage to young trees-, parti- 
i eularly Beech and Holly, many of the 
former being gnawed completely through 
’ at the ground line or a little* below, anil 
I the bark of stems and lower branches of 
' both removed. The trees were many <>f 
| them protected absolutely from rabbits 
by netting through which there were no 
i gates. Besides, the injury was quite 
un-like the all-too-famlliar work of rabbits. 
I found two remedies efficacious, and give 
I them in the hope that my experience mnv 
help your correspondent “ II. R. Y..” p. 7fi. 

I 1. Pare the ground under trees where irv 
| Jury is feared, and remove all Grass and 
herbaceous vegetation. 


1 seem “tb 


to injur? 


Titc mice neve 
jj r ^[ f ff 
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ground. As nn alternative, smear lower 
branches and stems with a mixture dis¬ 
tasteful to mice. I used the following:— 
Olay, lime, and cow-dung, mixed in a 
bucket of water to a suitable consistency, 
with about. 1 oz. animal oil well stirred in. 
This mixture is also useful temporary 
protection of bark from rabbits and 
horses.—H. 1!. L. 

Arundlnarla nltlda _This Is one of the 

most graceful of the hardy Bamboos, 
though not one of the most vigorous. Grow¬ 
ing from G feet to S feet high, It forms a 
dense mass of slender stems, which arch 
gracefully outwards and are clothed wilb 
ilie daintiest of leaves, which appear to 
move with tlie faintest breath of wind, so 
that they are rarely at rest. It is a native 
of central China, is sometimes met with 
under the name of A. Kliasinna, and 1ms 
been in cultivation rather longer than many 
of tile Japanese Itomboos. As it is rather 
susceptible to drought, it should not be j 
placed in a position which is liable to l>e- * 
eotue very dry, and in the event of dry • 
weather being experienced provision should j 
be made to supply it regularly with water 
Jt is one of the kinds which is seen to 
advantage when planted about the moist 
banks of lakes or streams. As is the case 
with oilier llamboos, the division and re¬ 
planting of tlie one under notice are best 
deferred until May, when growth is active, 
for at that period it experiences little 
inconvenience from root disturbance, 
whereas if the work is carried out earlier 
in the year the plants start away badly.— 
<J. 

Specimen plants. —It is one of the signs 
of the times that formally trained siieei- 
mens of plants are a guod deal less jKipu- 
1 1 r now than formerly. Many kinds of 
plants need some assistance in the way of 
stakes and ties; but the iuforuial-sbaped 
plant makes by far the handsomest speci¬ 
men, if we would only think so from an 
artistic lioint of view. The Azalea has 
long been a favourite subject of the “s|ieci- 
meu ” grower, and the height, of liis ambi¬ 
tion has been to produce a plant of as 
perfect and formal a shape as a sugar- , 
loaf, and if lie could h ive so many flowers | 
upon it as to render the foliage—Nature’s 
setting to tlie Hover .invisible, he was all 
tlie better pleased. There are. however, j 
no handsomer little bullies Ilian those 
(oil!pact little Azaleas with the informal j 
to|>s that come from Belgium, and which 
are now making our houses gav, and the 
best plan is for tlie cultivator to keep 
lb an in tlie same bush form as long ns 
they live. You may cut as many flowers 
from them as you please without disfigur¬ 
ing them, for the growth being free and 
natural, they till up again tlie same 
season and look as well as ever, uml ail 
without the aid of a stake or a tie. 

The spring Satin-flower (Sisyrinchium 
graiidiflorum).—This is one of the most 
I rcoious of early hardy flowers, either for 
the border or, better still, for a choice 
nook in tile rock garden. Its normal 
season of blooming is said to be March 
and April, hut it frequently flowers much 
earlier. 1 saw several plants in flower in 
a south-west of Scotland garden in the 
last week in January of tills year, while 
in my own garden, which is rather later, 
a plant, although not in the sunniest place 
possible, was in liloom in early February. 
The spring Satin-flower is said to grow a 
foot high, but with me It is generally 
dwnrfer, and in few gardens have 1 se -n 
it so tall. It forms grassy leaves, and 
sends up graceful, yet strong stems, besir- 
ing pendent, glossy-purple flowers. There 
is n charming white variety. It likes a 
free and open soil, such as one of loam, 
peat, or leaf-soil and sand, and loves the 
sun, but will do well in partial shade. It 
detests having its roots covered with other 
plants, and never flowers so well when 
carpeted by these as on the bare soil. It 
is a lovely plant under any conditions, 
but it is pleasing to come upion Its purple 
bells banging gruocftrlly above flic snow, 
which may have Icom# > hiJ<Ql B?as in 
bloom, and througft-xAVfi it s&Airto rise 


with an added charm. It is increased by 
division, which may be done after flower¬ 
ing or in the autumn.—S. Arnott. 

Alum-root (Pleuebera sungulnea).—The 
flowers of this are very useful for cutting, 
but there are few places where they can 
he gathered in sufficient quantity to 
decorate a large dinner-table or the like. 
Last summer I saw this plant growing ns 
though it were a weed. So freely did It 
grow and seed itself that hundreds of 
plants were pulled up and thrown away 
In the first instance they were planted 
along the edge of a path. The soil had 
been raised, and a row of lough stones, a 
foot, or more in height, had been laid to 
keep the soil off the path. Not only had 
the plants covered tlie space allotted to 
them, they had grown over tlie stones on J 
to the border and down on to the path, 
where they seeded so freely that a lot of 
plants had come up on tlie oiqxisite side j 
of the path and formed large clumps in 
tlie bonier. The soil in which they were 
growing was a stiff loam, but ft quantity 
of grit had been added to make it suffi¬ 
ciently porous for the roots to ramble at 
will. This plant, when grown in the her¬ 
baceous border is apt to go off in winter, | 
but when planted where the superfluous 
moisture can drain away there does not j 
seem that tendency for tlie plants to rot | 
during exceptional spells of wet.—II. C. I*. 

Double-flowered Peaches. —A very showy 
group, composed principally of double- 
flowered Peaches and Camellias, was 
shown by Messrs. William Paul and Son 
at tlie meeting of the Koyal Horticultural 
Society on February 1sth. Some rather 
tall plants of Camellias, with a few plants 
of Cordyline australis, formed a back¬ 
ground for the Peaches, which consisted of 
bushy, well-flowered examples of the 
double crimson, Camellia-flowered pink, 
and double white, a few standards of the 
double crimson serving to break the 
formality. With these were shown several 
single - flowered Camellias. Of the 
numerous hardy trees and shrubs tiint are 
now forced prematurely into liloom these , 
Peaches are amoug the showiest, and in \ 
making n selection of the most desirable 
subjects for tlie purpose they must on no 
account be omitted. Where these Peaches 
are intended for forcing they should be 
potted early in the autumn, so as to allow 
of their becoming established before they 1 
are taken under glass. Tliev may be grown 
on in jiots n second year for flowering, in 
which ease the plants should be well sup¬ 
plied with water, and an occasional stimu 
lant given during the growing period.— 
K. II. W. 

Dwarf plants of Solanum Wendlandi.— 

This Solanum, of which an example grown 
in a small iiot is shown on page 115, has I 
rapidly become n favourite for treating in 
this way. It first attracted attention as a 
vigorous-growing climber, and for u large 
and well-lighted structure is one of the 
most striking subjects that we have for tlie 
purpose. To whom the credit belongs of 
lirst flowering this Solanum in a small 
state I cannot say, but with regard to its 
treatment in order to obtain dwarf-flower¬ 
ing examples 1 may be allowed to isiiut out 
j that one of I lie most successful cultivators, 
and one who grows many hundreds 
annually, propagated them all from eyes 
in tlie spring. Just as Vines are treated. 
The eyes are taken from good, woll- 
rijieiied growths from the iipjier parts of a 
vigorous specimen grown in a light and 
I sunny structure. In a gentle heat the eyes 
soon root, and the young plants make rapid 
progress, so much so, indeed, that good 
flowering examples may be had by mid¬ 
summer of the same year. At that time 
they will he in pots from 0 inches to 
0 inches in diameter. During their grow¬ 
ing period it is most essential that tlie 
plants are not allowed to get drawn and 
weak.— K. IJ. W. 

Cineraria Matador.— Of the innumer¬ 
able garden forms of Cineraria that are 
now in cultivation this is one of the most 
distinct, and a decided break away from 
Cinerarias in general. It Is a plant of 


sturdy growth, with thickly-set heads of 
large, broad-petalled flowers, of a colour 
difficult to describe, but perhaps velvety- 
red is as near as anything. The reverse of 
the florets, which occasionally shows, is 
of a much lighter tint. If an exception 
j can in any vvuy be taken to this Cineraria 
it is its somewhat lumpy appearance. As, 
however, there ap]tenrs to be no limit to 
the variations possible in the ease of tlie 
Cineraria we may in time have varieties 
of a lighter and more graceful habit com¬ 
bined with the rich colour of Matador. 
Another distinct rare known as Pompa¬ 
dour is of somewhat tlie game habit, but 
the broad florets are regularly striped, 
thus presenting a singular appearance. 
The flowers have for the most part u light 
ground striped with different shades of 
blue, for in tlie members of this section 
there is a good deal of individual varia¬ 
tion. Though striped and parti-coloured 
flowers are by no means appreciated at the 
present day. a group nt tlie Horticultural 
Hall on February 18th attracted a good 
deal of attention by reason of their uncom¬ 
mon uppearance.—K. It. \V. 

Palms in the open in Scotland.— Last 
year, when in a district of Argyllshire, 
rather to the south of Oban, known as 
Easdale, I was told that there was n Palm 
growing in tlie ojcn 1 proceeded, saw it. 
and satisfied myself that the statement 
was correct. Sjieaklng from memory, I 
should say the plant was from 8 feet to 
10 feet high There was no one in the 
house, so I was unable to gel any informa¬ 
tion. 11 was growing in a sheltered 
locality and surrounded by other trees. On 
returning to the hotel nt Easdale I men¬ 
tioned the mutter to tlie landlord, who re¬ 
marked that there was nothing unusual In 
what I had seen, and that there was one 
growing at tlie back of the hotel. He took 
| me round and showed uie his Palm, which 
was about the same size as the other one 
I saw, and also in n sheltered place sur¬ 
rounded by trees. Both tin* specimens 
were growing close to the sea. I mentioned 
having seen two Palms to another native, 
who said there was another growing near 
his house, adding that lie knew where 
there was another. If these statements 
are correct there are, apparently, four 
Palms growing in the open In tlie district 
of Easdale. They -seemed to me to be a 
sort of Date Palm—the Phoenix. It 
occurred to me that jKissibly some of your 
many readers might he alile to say if it is 
an unusual thing to have Palms growing in 
llie open in Scotland, and also what kind 
of Palm Is the one most likely to do so?— 
Inqiirkr. 

Chionodoxas at Kew.— Cliionodoxas and 
other dwarf bulbous plants are used exten¬ 
sively at Kew for carpeting beds of shrubs, 
their dwarf habit and limited food require¬ 
ments making them more suitable for the 
puriiose than those of u more vigorous and 
hungrier nature. It would be difficult to 
find anything more effective for the work, 
for anyone who sees tlie bed of Genista 
letkneiisis near the tea pavilion, or the 
beds of Forsyth in suspensa behind the 
I'alm-liouse, each with their blue carpet of 
O. Lnoiliie varieties, cannot fail to be 
charmed with tlie effect. Then again, such 
carpets can tie formed with the minimum 
i of trouble and expense, for the bulbs can 
; lie obtained very cheaply, and when once 
established in good ground increase so 
rapidly that it is possible to thin them out 
every three or four years, thereby making 
it unnecessary to be continually purchasing 
fresh stock, as is sometimes the case with 
other subjects. Then the leaves mature 
early, thereby making it possible to clear 
them away by the time the shrubs come 
into leaf, "whereas those of some bulbs 
would need to be left until the end of June. 
The best time to plant the bulbs is before 
(lie shrubs have had an opportunity of 
tilling the soil with roots, for 1 lie surface 
soil can then be removed and the bulbs be 
sewn broadcast, afterwards replacing the 
soil. Such planting is belter for the bulbs, 
and take- less time than planting with a 
dibber.— Q. 
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RHODODENDRON’ IN BLOOM IN 
CHESHIRE. 

The illustration shows a Rhododendron in 
bloom in the open ground, with no protec¬ 
tion whatever, from a photograph taken 
on January 10th of this year. This, I 
think, must be a record, so far north as 
Cheshire, the north end of the county, 
which is much colder than the south side 
near the sea. H. Tatton. 

\Yylhcn^hau'f, Northendcn. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhododendron Intrioatum. -This Rhodo¬ 
dendron, one of the many species intro- 


the Royal Horticultural Society on April 
2nd, 1907, when a first-class certificate was 
awarded it under the name of Rhododen¬ 
dron nlgro-punctatum.—W. T. 

Rhododendron dahuricum.— This Rhodo¬ 
dendron lias hardly ever been out of bloom 
this winter, the cold snap early hi De¬ 
cember only destroying the open flowers, 
those in bud beiug unharmed. It is less 
graceful than R. priceox, which was so 
well illustrated in these pages recently, 
but it is valuable from its winter-blooming 
habit. Is is of more erect growth, and 
the flowers are much deeper iu colour than 
those of It. prieeox, while it lias also 
smaller blooms and trusses. There are 
two forms in the trade, and one of these 
Inis not the early-flowering habit of the 
more desirable one. One is distinguished 1 


is rough and of u reddish-brown colour 
when old, making a tree a conspicuous 
object in tile woodbind. The white flowers 
are arranged in racemes each 3 inches to 
0 inches long, and are very similar iu 
appearance to those of the Bird Cherry, 
but the fruits are not borne sufficiently 
freely in this country to render It of any 
value. It Is possible it would be worth 
planting as a woodland tree in this 
country, especially in mixed woods. The 
common name of Ilum Cherry was given on 
account of the berries having been used to 
flavour rum. 

The Swiss Stone Pine (Piuus Cembru). - 
The close, pyramidal habit of this tree 
makes it a titling subject for planting 
-where space is limited, whilst ils distinct 
appearance justifies its selection for a 



Rhododendron flowers cut from a plant in bloom in January in Cheshire. From a photograph 
sent by Mrs. Tatton, Wylhenshawe, Northenden, Cheshire. 


dueed from China within recent years, is a 
very distinct and pretty little shrub, well 
suited for the rock garden. It forms a 
dwarf, compact specimen. The flowers, 
which are of a pale lilac or lavender 
colour, are individually about j inch in 
diameter, and freely borne in small 
trusses. The entire aspect of the plant 
suggests one of the smaller growing 
Daphnes. A notable feature of Rhododen¬ 
dron intricatum is that it will frequently 
flower freely in the autumn. Last Septem- 
lier, when at Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at 
Ooombe Wood, I noted several examples 
flowering freely, though the normal season 
of blooming is in the spring. The plants 
referred to had flowered previously at their 
proper period. This Rhododendron.ione of 
the many plants inhcdueedkhy Ml.lE>H. 
Wilson, was first shoVnWMha mtclihg of 


by the name of semiiervireais or atro- 
vlnens, and this is, I believe, the form I 
now have, hut I fear the names in nur¬ 
series are not. to lie depended on. The 
flowers of the plant I have are dark 
purple, and it is partially evergreen. The 
other, which I lost some years ago. was 
deciduous, and had rose-coloured flowers, 
and did not bloom before March. The 
latter is, I think, the typical R. dahuricum. 
—S. Ajinott. 

The Rum or Black Cherry (Prunus sero- 
tina).—This tree is a native of North 
America, and belongs to the group which 
includes our common Bird Cherry (P. 
l’adus). In this country it is grown simply 
for decoration, hut iu the United States its 
timber is of considerable value. Its height 
varies from 25 feet to 50 feet, and the trunk 
may be up to 2 feet in diameter. The bark 


specimen tree in a prominent place. It is 
only seen at its best in places where there 
is cool and fairly moist soil, and where the 
atmosphere is free from impurities. On 
tliis account It is usual to find the best 
examples in out-of-the-way places, as in 
various Highland valleys in Scotland, for 
there some of the best examples in the 
country are to be found. The species 
extends from the mountains of central 
Europe to Siberia, and can be readily dis¬ 
tinguished from other European Species, 
not only by its dense habit,but by its leaves 
being produced iu bundles of live, the only- 
other European one which has a similar 
arrangement of leaves being the Mace¬ 
donian, 1’. Penke. The cones of these two 
species are. however, vastly different, 
those' of -P. Penke being-each 1 inches or 
5 inches long, and opening to liberate (he 
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seeds as soon as ripe, whilst those of P. 
Oembra are each from 2 inches to 2J inches 
long, very wide in comparison to the 
length, and not opening and shedding the 
seeds when ripe The seeds of the Swiss 
Stone Pine are large and the kernels 
edible ; in fact they are used to some extent 
by vegetarians as an article of food.—1>. 

Destroying trees.—In reply to your corre¬ 
spondent " M. L. W.” who asks, in your issue 
of the 26th ult.. how to kill trees, I would 
suggest vitriol. I was told of this, and tried 
it on a Golden Willow, which had grown too 
big for its place in a water garden. I bored 
a hole in the stump, put in a small bottle of 
vitriol, cork down, and plugged the hole. The. 
roots of the Willow had formed enormous mats 
in the neighbouring pool, and these, as well as 
the stump, were absolutely killed.—F. W. J. 8. 

Pruning Hedysartim multijugum.— If left to 
grow without any pruning, this loses much of 
its beauty. It is of straggling habit if left 
alone, making long branches far apart, and i 
taking up a good deal of room. It should, 
therefore, be cut well in annually. The best 
time to perform this operation is as soon as | 
the flowers are over. This gives the plant time 
to grow before winter sets in. and it is from 
the young growths that the next season's j 
bloom comes.—8. M. D. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE PRUNING. 

The early growth o£ Roses, especially in 
the southern and midland counties, will j 
doubtless tempt many to prune earlier than I 
usual. This would be all very well could j 
we depend ujxm the weather. Rut the 
almost certain occurrence of late frosts 
prevents any benefit from early pruning, ' 
however forward the growth may be at pre- ] 
sent. Jn fact, I think in an early spring 
it is even better to defer the pruning a 
little later than usual. At present the j 
growths that are so forward near the apex | 
of last year’s wood are really acting as out¬ 
lets to the precocious sap. Some few fear j 
the inevitable loss of sap when the shoots 
are cut hack after this has become so 
active; but;surely that is better than the 
severe crippling of young growth and loss 
of bloom that would probably result if we 
prune early and induce the more valuable 
lower eyes to push into the same unseason¬ 
able activity. It is in the hope of staying 
a too early use of the knife that I am 
penning these notes somewhat sooner than 
usual. 

I know no flowering shrub that lias 
greater diversity of growth and charac¬ 
teristics of flowering than the Rose, so that 
if one is to get the very best results not a 
few varieties need special study. Some of 
the strongest growers need very little, if 
any, pruning, the pruning consisting chiefly 
of'thinning out where such w as neglected 
during summer, and shortening the long 
growths by cutting down to the first lier- 
foctly sound eyes. Let those long growths 
be spread out as much as possible. It is 
no use leaving more than can find room to 
develop their lateral blooms. 

Most of these very strong growers are 
used to cover arches, pergolas, and arbours. 
Here we find the best results when the 
thinner wooded and more pendulous-grow¬ 
ing varieties are used. Recause of the mild 
winter, the Ayrsliires, Wichurainnas, and 
those of similar semi-evergreen habit, have 
retained their leaves up to the time of 
writing (February 17th) In the south, while 
Lady Godiva. Lady Gay, and others of the 
Dorothy Perkins type have even pushed out 
lateral growths from the still growing rods 
of last summer, some of the laterals being 
from 4 inches to 7 inches long. It is not at 
all likely that many of these will flower, 
and yet it is useless to cut them away. All 
I can advise in such a case is to save the 
least forward of the wood and have some¬ 
thing handy as a slight protection when the 
weather sets in keen. It is surprising what 
a little protection will suffice, and although 
there may lx? only a few cases where such 
can be utilised, the resulting crop will be 
more than ever pledging. It is iii standard 
form, too. that th^‘^'eeninghave 
tome iuto spoil gV^ej^L*! WdAipre wo 


should leave as much of last year’s growth 
as the plant can carry without undue 
crowding of the prosi>ective trusses of 
blossom. Keep the centre as clear as pos¬ 
sible of the shorter growths, and give some 
little consideration to the more even dis¬ 
position of the longer trails. 

Roses upon walls may be pruned at any 
time now. Where rather indifferent growth 
exists, and there Is an opportunity to lay 
in a long rod or two of last summer’s 
growth, I would cut away the worst 
growths freely, provided there was enough 
of the younger wood to fill in. If not suf¬ 
ficient of the latter I would not hesitate to 
cross such shoots over the other wood until 
the crop of blossoms from the longer rods ! 
was secured, when it can be cut away and j 
still leave the wall fairly furnished. Iam 
aware it is unorthodox to cross the growths 
more than can be avoided, but I would, j 
upon no account, lose the wealth of ! 
blossom such rods afford. The more 
horizontal the rods can he kept ui>on walls 
and fences the greater the number of 
flowers. The dwarf Polyanthas—now so 
much in evidence—need scarcely any 
pruning. Fairly well-established plants of 
these will often need the centres of the 
bushes thinned out more than most Roses, 
leaving rather more of the younger and out- j 
side growths. The centres will be certain | 
to fill in again ns growth becomes active. 
After the growth left from last autumn’s j 
blooming has been cut out there will not be ( 
much wood left, except ui>on some of the 
more vigorous growers like Orleans Rose, 
(’ut down to the first stout and sound eye 
pointing outwards, and if the shoots are j 
very crowded it will Ik? wiser to cut the least 
favourably placed and weakest away 
entirely. It often happens that some of the 
many Hybrid Tens, and the strongest of the 
Tea-scented section, produce a few extra 
good growths late in the season. These are 
apt to somewhat spoil the appearance of 
the plant, and there is no reason why they 
should not be cut buck a little harder than ■ 
would be the case if more favourably 
situated. Mine. Abel Chntenay and Rayon 
d’Or are examples of what I mean. The 
main points in priming Roses are to cut 
away the worst of the weak growths from 
the extra strong growers and climbers, 
leaving the long, maiden rods of tlie past 
summer to provide the chief display. 

When dealing with Roses with growths 
between these and the dwarfest growers, 
thin out the centres thoroughly and cut the 
other growths as much as possible to a bud 
having an outward tendency, leaving well- 
established plants with two or three well- 
developed eyes upon last year’s- growth. 
Cut close down to the eye, as if you leave 
anv growth above this it will die. 

The middle of March is soon enough for 
t he hardier of our Roses, and the first week 
in April is by no means late for those of a 
nither tender nature. A. Piter. 


SOME UNRELIARLE ROSES. 

In the majority of notes upon Roses little 
hut praise is given to many varieties. 
There are, however, a few that really do 
not deserve the laudatory remarks 
accorded them in most Rose catalogues. 
There can be little doubt our Rose exhibi¬ 
tions are responsible for quite a number of 
disappointments when the would-be grower 
selects from the specimen blossoms before 
him. Take those glorious dark-coloured 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Xavier Olibo, Horace 
Vernet, Duchess of Red ford, A. K. 
Williams, Dr. Sewell, and Louis Van 
lloutte. for instance. Who can refrain 
from admiring these in the Stand? Rut try 
them in your own garden and see how 
indifferent they are as regards growth, 
freedom of flowering, etc. In the Hybrid 
Tea section we have a number of charming 
and reliable Roses; but to see the grand 
flowers of Queen of Spain and Bessie 
Rrown does not enlighten us as to the 
tendency to mildew these two have, nor 
the fault of drooping blooms or constricted 
seed-pods that do not allow of many up¬ 
right blOBPOJiis, Nor do Lady Mary Fitz- 


william, White Lady, Mildred ‘Grunt, 
Aldine, Tapa Lambert, Edith D’Ombraiu, 
or Robert Scott give any indication of their 
exceedingly short and stumpy growth, 
except it be in a very few instances where 
these varieties thrive extra well. Ma 
Capucine needs a large batch of plants to 
be certain of a good bunch of this charm¬ 
ing little Tea-scented Rose, sucli as one 
sometimes sees. Ma Capucine, Cleopatra. 
Ivory, Niphetos, Sunrise, Golden Gate, 
Souvenir of Stella Gray, Reryl, and Com- 
tesse de Nadaillac are charming when you 
are fortunate enough to get them good, but 
they are such indifferent growers that this 
is seldom the case. 

When the Rev. Burnside showed his 
phenomenal bloom of Cleopatra at the 
National Rose Society’s Windsor Show, 
some twenty years back, I remarked to 
him that he must surely have an extra 
strong plant of the variety to cut such a 
superb flower. He replied, “ Well, it is all 
there (the plant!).” 

I advise intending planters to make 
themselves acquainted with the growth of 
the varieties, and their freedom of flower¬ 
ing, before deciding upon any that may 
have captivated them when set up in an 
exhibition box or vase. 

There are some Roses that seldom 
flower freely until well established, and 
allowed to grow more freely than many 
will permit. Aglaia, Claire Jncquier, 
Climbing Niphetos, Revo d’Or, and Mine. 
Reinrd are examples of this, and we may 
include Lamarque and the Banksians. 
Another point that might well be studied is 
the avoidance of such varieties as are more 
than usually subject to mildew. I have 
mentioned Queen of Spain and Ressie 
Rrown, but others are found in Her 
Majesty. Mine. Gabrielle Luizet. Flower of 
Fairfield, Innocente Rirola, Souvenir de 
Paul Neyron, and Viscountess Carlow. 

A. Pifer. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Roses. -In tho middle of December 
last I planted some Roses—H.F.. H.T., and one 
Gloire de Dijon. The plants look very strong 
and healthy, and as the top buds are pushing 
out lea\es, I was much interested in the note 
of warning in your issue of the 8th ult. I did 
not intend to do any pruning until late in 
March, hut on the 8th ult. I noticed that many 
of the plants in the Rose garden at Calder- 
stones Park. Liverpool, had been cut back, ana 

1 was informed by one of tho gardeners that it 
was better to cut back the plants about half 
way now. especially if newly-nlanted. and to 
prune well hack in March. What say yon 3 
Most of mv plants have one very strong thick 
branch. Should this strong branch be cut 
hard back when I prune in March, or should it 
lie left longer than the smaller branches? The 
Gloire de Dijon has five strong branches, about 

2 feet long, which had all been shortened when 
1 got the plant. It is to grow up a wall. How 
should it he pruned? I have nowhere to stack 
manure, but I can get fresh cow-manure. 
Would it be wise to mulch with this at prun- 
ing-time? The soil is fairly retentive, and tho 
Roses are planted in this with Hop-manure 
and J-inch hones, and a little guano on surface 
added.—STAMFORD. 

[Your friend was correct in saying that 
it was better to shorten most newly-planted 
Roses. Rut it would have been lietter still 
to have done so at. the time of planting 
than now that some of the top growths are 
so active. As a rule the stronger the 
growth the less it should be pruned. Do 
not prune just jet. We will deal with the 
pruning of Roses shortly, and will answer 
all your queries more fully. As regards 
mulching, leave it alone. At present your 
plants are quite sufficiently fed. and any 
addition of manure would probably do 
more harm than good.] 


Acetylene gas refuse (F. Graham).—From an 
I analysis of the residue from acetylene gas it 
lias been found that the value of this product 
| is entirely due to the lime it contains, other 
plant foods, as nitrogen, potash, and phos¬ 
phates, being absent. The lime is present 
either as slacked lime in fresh samples, or 
i carbonate of lime (mild lime) in samples which 
have been exposed to the air. It should prove 
an effective? and cheap dressing for all pur¬ 
poses for which lime is recommended, and 
should be of special value on soils which are 
sour, or deficient of lime, or inclined to be 
stiff, and as a top-dressing for pasture. As 
regards the Bamboo-canes you send us. we do 
not think there is any cause for alarm, as it is 
evidently only natural decay 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


DAPHNE DAUPHINI. 

This is a very interesting addition to our 
hardy flowering evergreen shrubs in early 
spring. How such a useful plant has kept 
out of gardens generally I do not know. 
1 grow it In a very exposed place in itoor 
soil, and it. seems to he happy, and it is 


PLANTS FROM CUTTINGS. 

In early spring, when all plants are feeling 
the effects of the increasing warmth and 
light, cuttings put in under glass strike 
freely and rapidly when the right con¬ 
ditions are present. Pelargoniums of all 
kinds will strike now- with the greatest 
certainty in a light, warm house without 



A /toweling shoot of Daphne Dauphini in a vase. 


grafted on some common kind. It appears 
to be a hybrid between the Indian Daphne 
and another, and it has the fragrance of 
the Indian Daphne, which makes it very 
welcome. In all mild districts it would 
he quite charming. I got my plants of it 
from Daisy Hill Nurseries, Newry, and 
such a distinct Daphne should he lu every 
nursery. ^ Fa 

aw*. Digitize ^jCK >QLC 


any shading. The tricolor and variegated 
kinds strike best on a shelf near the glass 
at the back of a forcing-house in the full 
light. I use 3-inch pots, well drained, and 
tilled with light sandy soil with a i inch 
of sand on the surface, the whole pressed 
in firmly and watered before the cuttings 
are inserted. Half-a-dozen cuttings are 
placed in each pot, and they are never per¬ 
mitted to become quite dry. With the soil 
in an equable condition as regards mois¬ 


ture, cuttings thus treated root quickly. 
The Zonal Pelargoniums strike anywhere 
in n temperature of CO degs., but they suc¬ 
ceed best on a board or stage over the hot- 
water pipes, a dry heat Just suiting them. 
Plants of bedding Pelargoniums rooted 
now, pot led into single pots, nnd grown on 
in heat, will be equal in many respects to 
autumn-struck cuttings. Cuttings of the 
common bedding Pelargoniums will root 
freely in boxes, and those who are short of 
room at this season may use boxes, and 
then the cuttings need not he potted off. 
As soon as they are rooted they should 
be moved to a cool-house, and early in 
April be placed under temporary shelter in 
the open air. 

Verbenas and soft plants generally strike 
freely in the old-fashioned hotbed with just 
such a temperature as would suit Cucum¬ 
bers. Six iuches of Cocoa-nut fibre on the 
top furnish a good medium for plunging 
the pots in, keeping the soil moist nnd the 
temperature steady. A hotbed also is very 
useful for raising choice seeds requiring a 
steady warmth for their germination. 
Most of the fine-folinged plants commonly 
used for summer decoration will strike in 
moist, warm fibre over a bed of leaves. 
Crotons, Dracaenas, and Ficus elnsticn 
strike very freely in such a medium, but 
they must be taken out and potted ns soon 
as tlie roots are formed, and before they 
are more than 1 inch long ; and after the 
heat declines in April, when most of the 
•soft-wooded plants are out. Tea and other 
Roses strike freely inserted thickly in the 
lied. T always find cuttings of firm wood 
strike best and make the best plants. The 
cuttings may he inserted very thickly in 
tlie Cocoa-nut fibre, pressing it firmly 
about them, shading when bright, but 
giving little or no water beyond a very 
light dewing over of the cuttings on bright 
days, potting up the plants as soon as roots 
are formed, nnd plunging the pots in the 
bed till the plants are well established. 

II. 

NOTES AND HE VUES. 

Injury to Arum Lily foliage.— I should feel 
obliged if you would tell uie what is the causo 
of the Arum Lily leaves accompanying this 
turning brown at the edges. I have a petrol 
gas plant driven by water, and the waste water 
is used to wash down cow-houses. This water 
runs into a large tank, and my gardener uses 
the contents of this tank (suitably reduced, I 
presume) for manure-water. My gardener 
attributes tlie discoloration to the petrol in the 
water. When 1 tell you that it is only the 
fumes of the petrol which pass over tne water, 
do you not think that tlie excuse is rather far¬ 
fetched? It is only just possible to detect tho 
slightest possible smell of petrol in the water 
when it first comes away from the machine. 
When one knows that pnrafiin soap emulsion is 
used to syringe tne leaves of plants, I cannot 
think that my gardener can be right in his 
contention. There is nothing wrong with the 
flowers.—ARTHUR W. LOBB. 

[In our opinion the petrol Is the cause 
of tlie leaves of the Arum Lily turning 
brown at the edges. It is in every way 
detrimental to plant life, and the fumes 
are of such an Insidious nature that they 
will penetrate practically everywhere. 
While tlie leaves of the Arum Lily are of 
a particularly delicate nature, the flowers 
have far more substance, and consequently 
would he less affected by adverse con¬ 
ditions than tlie leaves themselves. We 
should not care to run tlie risk of syringing 
Arum Lilies witli paraffin soap emulsion, 
as we should expect to find the leaves 
injured thereby.] 

Stove (repotting).— If any plants re¬ 
quire a shift, it may be given now or dur¬ 
ing the next week or two. If any plants 
are in good condition, top-dressing may 
suffice, unless very large plants of certain 
things are required for exhibition; but. 
I have found that by judicious feeding 
the plants will flower ns well, if not 
better, without annual repotting. The 
plants that require repotting are those 
which are iu bad condition through bad 
drainage. If such plants are carefully 
repotted they may feel | the benefit of the 
change, and. of course, young plants may 
require a shift. If Orchids are grown, 
some ofj itJt&pe may fc^uCfp to be over- 
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hauled and repotted in very porous 
materials and chopped Sphagnum Moss. 
Anthuriums will require somewhat similar 
treatment. 

Lily bulbs.—I hare Just had some bulbs of 
what are called Sikkim Lilies sent to me from 
Darjeeling. They are said to grbw 4 feet high 
and to be black and red. Can you tell me 
-what they are and how they should be treated ? 
—W. 11. CROWFOOT. 

[We do not know to what plants you 
refer, for certainly no true Lilies have 
flowers of a black and red colour. The 
popular name of Lily is, however, so 
generally applied that It may he they be¬ 
long to quite a different genus. If you had 
sent a bulb we might have been able -to 
enlighten you further. At nil events your 
better way will be to pot them in a mix¬ 
ture of loam, jK'a t, and sand, and keep in 
the greenhouse, giving them comparatively 
little water till they start into growth.] 

Easter Bermuda Lily.— I was under the 
impression that It was a fairly generally 
recognised fact that the form of Lllium 
longiflorum which first received the above 
name was none other than L. 1. eximium. 
The first plants I remember to have seen in 
flower were being exhibited by a London 
firm at a northern show, and as I was seen 
to be deeply interested in the plants the 
attendant—probably scenting business— 
began to impart information. When he had 
done I quietly observed to him, “Rut you 
know what it Is, of course?” And to my 
astonishment he said “ No: I do not.” 
Then I turned informant. The bulb de¬ 
velopment of this Lily is more conical, the 
scales are narrower, and the plant more 
inclined to continuous growth than the 
typical kind. It was this latter attribute, 

1 believe, more highly developed under 
suitable conditions of growth, that first 
gave rise to the theory of two crops of 
flowers each year. At one time quite a 
decent trade was done in this country by 
sending out L. 1. eximium to Bermuda, j 
where, after a couple of seasons’ growth, 
Ihey were renamed L. 1. Ilarrisi. After re¬ 
appearing on this side all differences soon 
vanished, as stated by “ W. T.” at page 
130.—E. II. .1. 


two days' vegetables may be turned to 
account, but the salad is better when pre¬ 
pared with freshly-cooked vegetables. Boil 
them all together and let them cool. Then 
cut the Potatoes, Carrots, and Turnips into 
small cubes and put them into a bowl. Add 
Peas and Beans, and make a dressing of one 
spoonful of vinegar to every two spoonfuls 
of oil. A mayonnaise dressing may be used 
with this instead if preferred. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

The Pecan Hut.— I am glad to see that 
(he supplies of this ill London are of better 
quality. The Nuts are larger and the 
shells thin, and the kernels, too, of finer 
quality. They are, when good, a choice 
addition to winter food. I get mine from 
Lewis Solomon, in Central Row, Covent 
Garden.—W. 

Salads wrong.— The Pall Mall Gazelle Is 
airing notions of salads and commending 
a Carrot salad, which is perhaps the last 
esculent in the world that anybody who 
knows what lie is about would offer ns a 
salad. Also it praises cold cooked fish, 
mixed with grated Ilorse Radish and 
various other rubbish which have no charm 
for salad making. There are now in the 
markets of both Paris and London excel¬ 
lent green salads, and even if there were 
not a much better salad than those named 
by file Pall Mali Gazelle could lie made of 
Celery, rice, and Beetroot. 

Oranges from Trinidad and Cuba.— 
Growers are busy taking notice of various 
parts of the warmer earth which are 
suited for Orange culture, and this week 
we have Oranges from Cuba and Trinidad. 
The lntter have a delicate quality, some¬ 
thing like that of the Pomeloe (before it 
bore the ridiculous name of “Grape 
Fruit”), and are such as we should say 
would make delicious Orange-water. The 
Cuban Mandarins are the largest we have 
ever seen, much larger than any of the 
common Oranges, but rather doubtful in 
quality. 

Vegetable salad. —Any vegetables, such 
ns Carrots, Turnips, Flageolets, Potatoes, 
etc., may be, according to the Daily 
Crnphic, used for^this salad. Jf there is 
(i large househom, tlveyouiiwafj oj one or 


DRIED VEGETABLES. 

Dried Pens and Beans are rich in the 
muscle-making principle, and for tills i 
reason they are often called the “ poor j 
man's beef” ; but, because they are some- ' 
what difficult of digestion, they should not 
replace meat altogether, but should lie 
used with discretion as meat substitutes, 
accompanied by some starchy food to make 
a perfect meal. No matter how dried 
vegetables are lo be cooked, they must 
first he soaked overnight in cold water, 
that they may nbsorb moisture to replace 
that lost through evaporation. It is then 
necessary to drain and wash them 
thoroughly, cooking gently until tender, in 
water containing a little common baking 
soda. This tends to soften the water and 
hastens the cooking process; it also aids j 
in removing excess of sulphur, which tends 
to produce flatulence. There is nothing 
in all cookery that needs such careful 
seasoning as vegetables of this kind : salt 
and pepiier in tile right proportions. 
Lemon rind. Nutmeg, Onion, Celery salt, 
and Celery leaves, mustard, and occasion¬ 
ally a hint of cheese, properly used, will 
make of ail ordinary dish one that. Is 
epicurean. The Tomato conserve of the 
Italians is almost indispensable for use in 
this instance, because it consists of sifted 
Tomato pulp, which may be used plain, or 
diluted in water (a tablespoonful and a 
half to a cup), to replace the Tomalo 
purde so necessary to develop flavour. As 
these vegetables are deficient in fats they 
should tie combined with some fatty Ingre¬ 
dient to preserve the balance—for in¬ 
stance, iiork and Beans, bacon and Peas. 

Stewed Italian Peas. —Italian Peas 
are differently shaiied from those with 
which we are familiar, and have a foreign 
look. When soaked and cooked, however, 
they resemble and taste like French Chest¬ 
nuts. Soak one cupful of Peas overnight 
in cold water, drain, cover again with cold 
water, add a quarter of a teasimonful of 
baking soda, and bring to the boiling 
point. Drain again, rinse, toss in two 
tablespooufuls of olive oil, and add to 
one quart of clear meat stock (beef, veal, 
or chicken), which should tie boiling. 
Season with three-quarters of a teaspoon- 
fill of salt and a dash of pepper, and 
simmer until tender- about three hours— 
replenishing the stock as it evaiiorates to 
keep the Peas barely covered. When 
tender, add one cupful of light cream or 
Tomato purde. If the cream is used, add 
a grating of Lemon rind. 

Souffle of yellow-eyed Beans. —Yellow- 
eyed Beaus may lie used either plain, 
stewed, or baked, or combined with Corn 
into succotash. For the sou Hid use one 
pint of the Bonn pulp. Add to this the 
yolks of four eggs, well beaten, and season 
with a few drops of Lemon juice, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of Celery salt and 
a dash of pepiier. Beat the whites of the 
eggs stiff; fold them into the other mix¬ 
ture, and pile lightly into buttered rame¬ 
kins : place in a Iran filled with hot water 
and bake in a moderate oven until puffy 
and brown—about twenty minutes. If de¬ 
sired this may be baked in a large dish, 
lengthening the cooking to thirty-five 
minutes. 

Red Kidney Beans with spaghetti. —The 
red Kidney Bean is widely used in Italy, 
where it is combined with spaghetti into a 
dinner dish. Olive oil is the fat generally 
used with it, but if this Is too expensive, 
bacon fat may be substituted. Stew one 
cupful of red Kidney Beans, seasoning 
with one teaspoonful of salt. Cook one 
cupful of spaghetti until tender, and make 
a sauce by cooking two tablespooufuls of^ 


mUioed Onion in two tablespoonfuls of 
bacon fat until softened; add flour to 
thicken and half a cupful of Tomato 
puree; season well, add to the spaghetti a 
little grated cheese. Pour the Beans, 
which should be dry, upon a platter, sur¬ 
round with spaghetti. — Ladies' Oan 
Journal. 

SPAGHETTI RECIPES. 

Perhaps the cardinal point in cooking 
spaghetti and other pastes of the sort is 
that they must be thrown into water or 
milk that is actually boiling. Conse¬ 
quently, if a good deal is going to be cooked 
it should be thrown in by the handful, and 
the water allowed to come to the boil 
before the next handful goes in, otherwise 
it will be lough. One of the simplest ways 
of preparing spaghetti is to let it boil In 
only just enough water lo allow it to get 
tender. When it lias absorbed the 
moisture, and is on the point of being 
cooked, liour ill some Tomato puree and let 
all heat up together. Like macaroni, 
spaghetti, to most people's taste, is much 
improved by some savoury drying process 
in the oven after the boiling. It must, 
above all things, not be soppy. Its most 
frequent co-ingredient is, of course, 
cheese. Here is a good recipe for cooking 
it with Parmesan and Graybre : — 

Spaghetti cheese. —Boil 4 lb. of spag¬ 
hetti. Hiid when it is done cut it into 3-inch 
lengths, and put it into a stew-pan witli 
3 oz. of fresh butter, 3 oz. of grated Par¬ 
mesan, and 3 oz. of Gruydre cheese (also 
grated), a gill of cream, u flavouring of 
mignonette pepper, and a pinch of salt : 
toss it over a clear fire, or gas, until it Is 
well mixed and quite hot. Then shake it 
up for a few minutes fihis makes the 
cheese spin, and so gives it a fibrous 
appearance when drawn up with a forki. 
place it neatly in a white cooking dish, and 
surround the whole with fleurons and 
pastry. Serve the disli hot. 

Spaghetti au gratin. —Cut the tqiag- 
hettl, when boiled, into 3-inch lengths ; put 
it into a stew-pan witli i lb. of grated 
cheese (Parmesan and Gray ere, in equal 
quantities), 3 oz. of fresh butter, and 
a rate At spoonful of good sauce. Toss the 
whole together over a clear fire until well 
mixed, then make this into a heap in tile 
centre of a dish bordered with fried 
crofltous of bread (previously stuck round 
the bottom of the dish). Screen the top 
with tine breadcrumbs and grated Par¬ 
mesan in equal quantities. Run a little 
warmed butter through the holes of a sieve 
over all, set it in a good oven to be baked 
of a yellow colour, and serve quite hot. 

Spaghetti with truffles. —Have ready 
six or eight small moulds, well buttered, 
anil put into each one a small stewed truffle. 
Encircle the truffles with boiled spaghetti, 
sticking each piece around the truffle until 
the whole of the mould is full. Then fill 
up the space with sweetbread mince and a 
thick, rich white sauce. Sot the moulds in 
a bain marie until thoroughly heated. 
These moulds require great care in turning 
out ready for table, and some skill is 
needed in placing the spaghetti round flic 
inside of the mould. Garnish the dish with 
slices of Lemon. 

Spaghetti with Tomatoes. —Boll J lb. of 
spaghetti in a quart of milk until it be¬ 
comes tender. Drain it and put it into a 
round pie-dish, in which it may be sent to 
table. Around tlie spaghetti arrange 
small grilled and buttered Tomatoes, then 
screen the whole witli pieces of spiced 
butter and grated Cheshire cheese instead 
of a crust. Rake in a moderately-heated 
oven.— Truth. 


Hew Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. - The Index to Volume XXXIV. 
of GiEDEmiiG ILLDET&AIBD is now redd)/ (price 3 d., post 
free 3j<i. 1 The Binding Case for the tame volume ie also 
available (price Is. G d., by post It. yd.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Fumival Street, London, E.C. 
If ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding 
Case is u., post fret, 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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WILD GARDENING. 

The picture is a delightful example of wild 
gardening in close relation with the house 
and garden at Clieveney, Hunton. The 
Roses are Una, a white hybrid Brier, 
and Noellii Nnbonnnnd, a hybrid Tea of 
velvety crimson. They are climbing over 
double Gorse and straying amongst white 
Foxgloves. It is just a wild corner near 
the boat-house on a picturesque sheet of 
water which is in full view of the house. 

No flower border arranged with the 
minutest care could give a more charming 
effect, and there are many spots in gardens 
all over the country which invite similar 
treatment, but do not get it, from some 
idea that a garden consists mainly of beds 
of cultivated flowers near flic house. Here 
we have a garden that takes care of itself, 
ami is a beautiful transition from the 
terraced flower garden near the house to 


my short experience goes, it is maintain¬ 
ing its reputation. At any time it is beau¬ 
tiful with its stiffish, grey or glaucous- 
green leaves, which have a kind of fila- 
ment-like fringe. It throws up good 
spikes of creamy flowers, which droop 
! prettily from the sturdy, stiff stems. This 
free-flowering gives it a great advantage 
over Yucca gloriosa, which I also have, 
but which does not appear to bloom freely. 

Watering plants in dry weather.—I 
am rather troubled with a dry border in 
my garden, and I have found some diffi¬ 
culty in keeping the plants from flagging, 
especially in dry spells in spring and in 
the height of summer. The border is out 
of the reach of the garden hose, and any 
watering has to be done by means of a 
watering-can. A mere sprinkling does 
harm instead of good, and to soak the 
whole border through means a tremendous 
amount of work, and takes up time I 
cannot well spare. I have found it useful 
to make a little hollow round the plants 


absurd to associate this in one’s mind 
with such Daffodils as Emperor, let alone 
some of the newer giant flowers', but N. 
minimus is a true Trumpet Daffodil, 
though a very miniature of the class. 

| There are many little points of beauty 
about the flower which strike one. and 
| which make one glad to own it, and also 
make one long for its opening. It is one 
of the delights of the “ infant year.” 

An Amateur op Hardy Flowers. 

EXHIBITING CUT FLOWERS. 

I SEE in your issue of January 25th a reply 
to a correspondent, “J. J. II.,'' re exhibit of 
cut flowers. The class reads as follows: "Best 
collection of cut flowers, nine varieties, not 
more than three trusses or blooms of each 
variety, arranged with own foliage only.” 
You say the reading is perfectly clear and 
good. Is it? First of ail, does not the word 
varieties (nine in number) really moan species, 
such as Roses, Carnations, Chrysanthemums. 
Asters. Stocks. Gladioli, Phloxes, Violas, and 
Sweet Peas, taking these as a specimen collec¬ 
tion? Is this not what the show expect? If 
this is so, as I contend, then if an exhibitor 



Foxgloves and Roses in Col. Bor/on’s garden at Chcveney, Hunton. 


I lie wilder and freer growth of trees and 
shrubs surrounding the water beyond the 
large lawn . _ 8- S. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
The Mediterranean Heath. —It is a 
mystery to me why the hardy Heaths are 
so little grown. Many people believe they 
need iieat, but 1 am now satisfied that 
they do not need this, and that they can 
bo grown in common garden soil. Among 
the species I am growing now in ordinary 
garden soil is Erica mediterranea, of 
which there appear to be several varie¬ 
ties, but the ordinary one and the white 
variety are my favourites. I have a nice 
plant of the white one, and it is already 
in flower. Erica carnea alba was in 
flower a good while ago, and now the 
Mediterranean Heath keeps up the 
succession 

Yccca filamemtosAj^ am told that this 
can be depended on/to flower evA'dv, year. 
( have got jt in ntrViiBWtBJ fcir a,s 


which suffer most, and to pour water into 
this, and then sprinkle a little dry soil on 
the place after the water has run off. 
This I find answers, takes less time, and 
seems to suit the plants well. 

About Snowdrops. —I consider that G. 
nivalis is much more graceful and alto¬ 
gether in better proportion than G. 
Elwesb- Nor do I care for the broad- 
leaved varieties of Galanthus Eiwesi. 
Last autumn I bought a good many bulbs, 
and they turned out to lie broad-leaved. 
Though fttirly tall and with big flowers. 
I like the common Snowdrop better. I 
came across a little garden the other day 
where the double variety of the common 
Snowdrop was in great plenty in the 
Grass, and I thought how delightful it 
looked there—far prettier than in n 
border. Not that I would place it on the 
same plane as the single one, but I never 
admired the double one so much as seen 
in the Grass, 

Narcissus minimus.— It looks rather 


, shows three varieties of each specie (one bloom 
of each), this does not increase the number of 
I specie—you still have only nine varieties or 
j specie. If you still adhere to your first reply, 
is it possible and iii perfect order for an exhi¬ 
bitor to show in this class nine varieties of 
j Roses, three blooms of each, or three varic- 
I ties of Roses, Phloxes, or Stocks, three blooms 
1 or trusses of each?—CHAIRMAN. 

I [The reply to which you refer was based 
I oil the information supplied by our 
correspondent, “.J. J. M. t ” and the render- 
ing of the class conditions, “ Best collee- 
' tion of cut flowers, nine varieties, not more 
j than three trusses or blooms of each 
j variety, arranged with own foliage only,” 
is, as we have already stated, "perfectly 
I good and clear,” and should be so to all. It 
is not clear to you, because you appear 
anxious to introduce a meaning which does 
not, and cannot, exist, and you go out of 
your way to ask whether “ the word 
varieties does i}Ot. really mean si»ecies.” To 
further complicate matters you cite 
"Roses,” “Carnations/' " Chrysanthe¬ 
mums/’ and the like as your idea of 
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"species.” These are genera, and euch has 
its following both of species and varieties. 
The rendering of the class conditions given 
nbove is “ i>erfectly good and clear,” 
because “nine varieties ” are asked for. Of 
these “nine ” you may exhibit a maximum 
of “ three trusses or blooms each.” We are 
not concerned in the least with “what the 
show expects.” We were asked to inter¬ 
pret, the true meaning of certain words, 
and we have done so, and have nothing to 
add thereto. There is no mention what¬ 
ever of species. “Siiecie,” which you 
freely employ, is coined money, l'ou may, 
if you so desire, exhibit nine varieties of 
ltoses, three trusses of each, which would 
give a total of twenty-seven trusses. Or 
you may show ltoses, Gladioli, Carnations, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, decorative Pelar¬ 
goniums, Gannas, Begonias, Pyrethruins, 
Irises, Pteouies, Phlox, or anything you 
have that is suitable. The primary con- i 
ditions which have to Ik- complied with are 
as clear as the day. You are not compelled 
to exhibit three trusses of each variety, j 
though you may he very sure that the ; 
exhibitor who does will score iwluts against 
those who do not. Our advice, therefore, is 
that you exhibit the maximum number 
allowed — viz., a total of twenty-seven 
trusses or blooms, as the case may be. The 
most likely winning stand is that which 
contains nine distinct varieties selected 
from nine distinct genera, or families, all 
in good condition ] 


SWEET PEAS: PRESENT CONDITION. 
'The most forward plants are now—middle 
of February—about 0 inches high, and are 
throwing out strong growths from their 
base. The i>ots are plunged to the rims in 
leaves in frames, and during the day, 
unless the rain is too heavy, the lights are 
left iiuite open Later-sown batches are in 
cool-frames, too, but they are small com¬ 
paratively, and require nursing a bit. 
Plenty of air is afforded, but great atten- 
tion is paid so that the soil in the pots does 
not become too wet. From observation I 
note that it Is in the early stages that many | 
amateurs fail with their plants. The fault 
most noticeable, perhaps, is that of a habit 
of sprinkling some artificial manure 
around, the tiny specimens, thinking this 
will push them ahead. This is bad prac¬ 
tice: plants so young cannot use such ; i( 
is, in fact, likely to kill them. Light, air, 
and soil, only moderately moist, are wlmt 
are needed to bring on our favourites 
satisfactorily. 

The ground where they are to be planted 
should be prepared early. Some soils— 
heavy ones—cannot be attended to in wet 
weather. Still, there is a gain in being for¬ 
ward in the matter, so that the soil can be 
nicely settled down by planting out time. 
Fine Sweet Peas may be grown, without 
any addition in tile way of manure, on 
ground that had the previous year pro¬ 
duced good Onions. 'Phe rows where 
Celery has been well grown are also suit- 
aide for Sweet Peas, without any addi- 
t i.'.n save a sprinkling of lime. 

At a lecture on Sweet Peas recently I was 
struck with the number of questions asked 
by amateur growers, mostly, however, 
regarding t lie one manure required. 
Happily the lecturer was a practical, and 
therefore a successful, cultivator, and lie 
told them that no kind of manure can make 
up for faulty culture, attention to details, 
such as a start with good plants, hoeing, 
thinning llie shouts, anil the like, being all 
important. He also spoke of the value of 
rotted leaves, especially in heavy soils. In 
this neighbourhood of light, hungry, sandy 
toil, growers prefer cow-manure and bone- 
meal, the latter undoubtedly adding to sub¬ 
stance In the flowers. 

What may be termed the general grower 
—one who may not care for blossoms of the 
best exhibition standard—will be content 
to sow the seeds in the oi>en ground, where 
the plants are to flower. It is well to put 
the seeds in thicklv=that is 
apart—then thin when dnjigc 
slugs, and so on is \jstj vlll ,tl 


there is no necessity to purchase sorts more 
or less expensive, as similar colours can he 
had in varieties that are quite cheap. 
Wohiroj. 11. S. 


SOME ATTRACTIVE TENDER BULBS. 
Over the greater jwrtion of the British 
Isles the subjects of this note can only be 
grown under glass protection, but are well 
worthy of being used for conservatory 
decoration, owing to their beauty when in 
flower. In warm borders in the south-west, 
however, all can Ik* successfully cultivated 
In the open air, and have flowered well 
here :— 

Besseha elegans. -A native of Mexico, 
bearing on slender stems, 18 inches to 2 feet 
in height, from six to twelve drooping, 
scarlet flowers, each about 1J inch across. 
The leaves are very narrow and about the 
same length as the flower-stalk. The 
stamens are violet-purple with green tips. 

Cvpella Hkrberti.— A native of Buenos 
Ayres, hearing Tigrldla-like flowers of 
apricot-yellow colour, t! inches in diameter, 
on stems about 18 inches in height. The 
blossoms ure very pretty and have a black 
line down the centre of each of tlie three 
petals. Several flowers following one 
another are produced on the same stem. 

CrrELLA rLCMDEA, from Mexico, is a far 
stronger grower, reaching a height of from 
3 feet to 4 feet. Its flowers are -1 Inches 
across and are generally of a dull lilac-blue, 
though there is a form in which the 
blossoms are of a blighter colour. 

Milla biflora.— A native of Mexico, 
bearing generally two, but sometimes 
three, sweetly-perfumed flowers of dazzling 
whiteness and each about 3 inches across. 
The reverse of the petals is lined witli 
green. The foliage is rush-like awl the 
flower-stems average 1 foot in height. 

Nerine Fothergilli major. —The Guern¬ 
sey Lilies are Cape plants, and this is the 
handsomest variety. The large flower- 
heads, each oflen over 0 inches across, are 
composed of twenty or more blossoms of 
brightest scarlet, the jietals appearing as 
if iKiwdcred with gold dust. The flower- 
stems' are over 20 Indies in height. Nerine 
Bowdenl is u lute introduction, and pro¬ 
duces the largest flowers of any of the 
species. They are pale pink in colour. 
Both bloom well here in the open. 

ZePHVHANTHES CANDIDA.—A lUltive Of 
Peru, hearing pure white flowers about 

2 inches across on stems 9 inches in height. 
Zephyranthes Atamaseo is another white- 
flowered species, hearing blossoms from 

3 inches to 4 inches in diameter, and is 
generally stronger in growth than the last 
named. It is said to he a native of Caro¬ 
lina and Florida, hilt ill spite of its more 
northern habitat it has proved harder to 
establish in the open than Z. Candida. 

Wyndham Fitzherbeht. 

South Devon. 

ANNUALS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
The importance of a careful preparation of 
the soil previous to sowing seeds of 
annuals in tiie open ground cannot he over¬ 
estimated. This fact would, however, 
appear to he often lost sight of, and seeds 
are often sown in such a manner as to pre¬ 
clude tiie possibility of (heir ever making 
satisfactory progress. The soil of a seed¬ 
bed should be light, friable, and sweet. 
Tiie mechanical character of soil varies; 
in some localities it is so light and sandy 
that a few days' fine weather suffices to 
bring it into the desired condition. Strong 
adhesive and clayey loams, however, 
require a considerable amount of prepara¬ 
tion to render them sweet and mellow, and 
this preparation should be commenced 
early in the season. Where it is intended 
to sow annuals the places should be 
marked out, awl the soil should then be 
turned up roughly by the beginning of 
March, then to lie until it has become 
sweetened, when it may. after a shower, be 
thoroughly stirred, and the lumps broken. 
If the work has been well carried out there 
will be at least 9 inches of finely-pulverised 


soil, which may nguiu he turned over with 
a fork, mixing with it some light sandy 
soil and a little thoroughly decomposed 
manure. In such a prepared body of soil 
annuals of all kinds will thrive amazingly. 
It Is surprising the luxuriant manner In 
which such things ns Mignonette, 1’hlo.x, 
Liuuuis. etc., grow, and the quantity of 
highly devekqied (lowers which they pro¬ 
duce when a good free root run bus been 
provided for them. Sweet Reas, Convol¬ 
vulus, etc., if they are to give a faithful 
Idea of their value, must he supplied with 
plenty of good food, and in the form best 
adapted to their winds ; in fact, no annual 
can give satisfaction unless its require¬ 
ments ure studied and provided for from 
the time the seed is sown, or the young 
plant set in the ground. Merely digging 
over the beds and borders and raking all 
smooth do not suffice: a stunted growth 
is too often the result of such 11 practice. 

All have not the convenience for housing, 
or the means of purchasing, a sufficiency of 
bedding plants to fill their gardens, awl 
annuals are so varied, both in form and 
colour, that they would alone suffice to 
render a garden gay the whole spring, 
summer, and autumn through. What more 



gorgeous and dazzling than masses of 
Asters and Zinnias? Or, again, w here can 
we find more chaste ami refined hues than 
(he I'hluxes and Slocks exhibit? A one- 
light frame, a mild hotbed, will suffice to 
raise Asters, Phloxes, and all kinds of 
half hardy annuals in abundance, enough 
to effectually embellish a good-sized 
garden. Annuals have this advantage over 
bedding plants, they do not all come Into 
bloom at about tile same time—there Is 
continually something fresh in process of 
development. I would advise those who 
1 have not much storage room for bedding 
| plants to go in largely for annuals. I have 
seen a garden of considerable dimensions 
where but few* of the so-called bedding 
plants were used, hut which was us 
brilliant and as Interesting as one could 
well wish it to he. Although the body of 
soil in which the plants are to grow can¬ 
not well he made too pliable and porous, 
the surface should be pressed firm when 
(lie seed is sown. Many failures occur 
through leaving the surface soil so loose 
Ilial the seed either becomes too deeply 
hurled or gets parched when germinating. 
For sowing hardy annuals a fine day 
should be chosen, when the soil works 
easily and has become kind awl mellow. It 
should bo raked smooth and fine, clearing 
away lumps and stones, and should then 
he pressed firmly down where the seed is 
to he sown. Either drills or circles may 
then 1 h* drawn to (lie desired depth, which 
for small seeds should not exceed' ] inch. 
Cover in the seed with tine mould, which 
must be made firm. Seed merchants are 
often made to suffer for the unskilfulness 
or want of care and patience of the grower. 

Another reason why annuals do not so 
often give (lie satisfaction they should do 
is that few have the courage to thin them 
out properly. It requires some resolution 
to take away five plants out of every six. 
awl yet. when the seed has been thickly 
sown, a larger proportion than this must 
bo sacrificed if Ihe true character of the 
plant is to be realised. Each plant must 
have a certain amount of space accorded 
for its development, without which the 
usual evil effects of crowding are soon 
apparent, and wliat would otherwise have 
matured inio a beautiful mass of flower 
degenerates iulo a weedy tangle, in which 
no one plant assumes the character which 
Nature has endowed it with. The better 
the soil lias been made the fewer plants 
need to be left together when sown in 
patches. Three plants will generally be 
found sufficient. Each individual plant 
then gets room to display its beauty. 
When massed in beds on the lawn, then 
the thinning Will lliiYq to he regulated 
by fhe manner of growth and natural habit 
of the plant, free growing,-spreading kinds 
generally requiring more space than those 
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which are of u more upright habit. 
Ziunias, Stocks, Asters, nu<l other half- 
hardy unuuuls, need to be sown on a slight 
hotbed, or In gentle warmth in a green¬ 
house. When well up they should be 
pricked off into pans or boxes, and when 
well established they should be removed 
either to a cold-frame or to some sheltered 
situation. They should in any case be well 
iDured to the atmosphere. By choosing 
warm, showery weather, and planting 
firmly, they will speedily grasp the soil, 
and will experience scarcely any check ; 
tiiat is provided the roots are preserved 
intact, and are not allowed to dry. They 
should be watched for a time, and should 
be supplied with water if they show signs 
of needing it, and they will soon become 
well established. Such annuals ns 
Zinnias should be allowed a considerable 
amount of space. They then become highly 
ornamental, and are very effective when 
dotted amongst shrubs, the most sombre 
hues of which serve to display their 


quickly, the best way is to raise them from 
seeds, which, if sown in bottom-lieat at 
once, will make useful plants for putting 
out in June next. Seedlings do not always 
come true, therefore, when it Is desired to 
retain any given variety recourse must be 
had to division, an operation which may 
be performed at any time before the roots 
start into growth. The portions separated 
should be potted into small pots and 
started into growth in heat. In dry soils 
in the south of England tlie roots winter 
safely in the beds if the surface be mulched 
willi Bracken or Cocoanut-fibre ; but in 
loss-favoured districts and soils they 
should be lifted after the first severe frost 
occurs in autumn, and packed in dry soil 
in frost-proof sheds or cellars. 


that it may still further popularise the 
plant, since it is but rarely that a sub¬ 
ject so high-elnss can be.had for so small 
a sum. Nor does its utility in the rock 
garden preclude Its free use among choice 
border plants. Its natural flowering 
period is May and June. 


IXCARVILLEA GRANDIFLORA. 

Just as the coming of Incarvillen Dela- 
vayi from China was welcomed a few 
years ago by all lovers of choice border 


Incarvillca grandiflora. 


brilliant tints. In establishments where 
annuals are grown largely for seed, a 
generous, well-stirred soil and ample 

sjince between the plants are relied on to 
ensure a hearty, vigorousdevelopment. The 
same system must be adopted by the 
private grower If he wishes to derive real 
pleasure from this charmingly varied race 
of plants. They resent neglect and 

Injudicious treatment, but repay care and 
generous culture. J. 

Cannas. —For outdoor summer decora¬ 
tion fliese cannot well be over rated ; they 
are of easy culture, quickly increased, and 
wonderfully effective, both before and 

when they are in flower, and the variety and 
colour of both foliage and flowers are very 
great. They produce the best effects when 
planted in masses. They attain the 

greatest perfection in deep, light, rich soil 
fa sandy loam with plenty of stable 
manure in It is best*): they also do 
moderately well in siffortoV. prfcjjltrftho 
drainage is good, tv get uuwp stock 


plants, so a little later was the above- 
named species by all those who delight in 
choice subjects for the rock garden. That 
now figured received a first-class certifi¬ 
cate from the Royal Horticultural Society 
in March, 1903, and no choice hardy plant 
has proved to be more worthy of the 
award. It is, indeed, first-class from 
every point of view, being hardy, free- 
flowering. amenable to the soil and climate 
of the British Isles, easily raised from 
seeds, and, therefore, cheap and within 
the reach of all. It is, in short, a good 
and choice subject, and worth the atten¬ 
tion of nil. Tlie plant is of a compact 
habit of growth, rarely more than 1 foot 
high, and revels in deep, rich, sandy loam. 
The huge Gloxinia-like flowers are of a 
rich reddish-crimson, the throat strongly 
lined with while. As a novelty, a few 
years ago the plant was offered at 2s. 6d. 
or 3s. Cd. each, while to-day, as proof 
somewhat of its easy increase from seeds, 
a dozen may be had for the last-named 
sum. This fact is mentioned in the hope 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Forget-me-not.— Would you kindly give the 
name of a Forget-me-not which would keep 
green during the winter? The variety I U6e 
with La Candeur Tulips gets black and 
withered during several months in the winter. 
It recovers in spring, but looks very ugly in 
the beds for about three months.—M. P. 

[l'ou do not say what variety you em¬ 
ploy, and frequently the evergreen char¬ 
acter of the plant is affected by locality, 
by soil, by position—exposure more parti¬ 
cularly—and not a little by weakly plants 
put out too late. YVe know of nothing 
hardier or hotter than .a good strain of M. 
dissitlflora for the purpose you name. 
Cold and wet soils do not favour much 
winter growth in these plants.] 

Some early Irises.— T-overs of open-air 
flowers owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
the Iris family, for members of it extend 
the blooming iieriod from the end of Octo¬ 
ber, when the earliest blooms of flic 
Algerian Iris (I. stylosa or unguicularisl 
and Iris alata commence to expand until 
mid-July, when the tali I. orientalis or 
ocbroleuca, I. aurea, and I. Monnieri are 
often still in flower. Iris stylosa is in¬ 
valuable through the winter, producing its 
exquisite and fragrant blooms, except dur¬ 
ing hard frosts, until April. The type is 
of a delicate lavender colour, with a 
yellow band down the fall, and the while 
variety is also very charming. There are 
several forms, varying slighlly in tint, 
but none are so good as the type. In a 
dry and sunny border this Iris does well. 
Iris alata often commences to flower as 
early ns October, and in mild weather 
its pretty blossoms may be cut at Clirist- 
mnstide. I. Bakeriana is a charming little 
flower, jiale blue with violet fails, blotched 
with white and bordered with blue. It 
has a Violet-like scent. I. Uistrio also 
bears sweetly-scented flowers, These arc 
rich purple-blue, with a golden splash, the 
base of the petal showing a suspicion of 
rose colour. I. histrioides is one of the 
loveliest of tlie early-flowering Irises, 
bearing comparatively large flowers of a 
bright, rich blue, freely mottled with 
white, the flowers being about fl inches in 
height. I. Ileldreichi, a novelty, witli skv- 
bluo standards and deep violet-purple 
falls, is a very beautiful flower. I. per- 
siea, introduced over twentv-flve years 
ago, is still deservedly a favourite. Its 
flowers are suffused with pile blue and 
blotched at the end of the falls with deep 
purple. It is rarely more than 4 inches 
in height. There are several forms, differ¬ 
ing more or less in tint. I. reticulata is. 
perhaps, the best-known of tlie early 
bulbous Irises, and hears flowers of a deep 
violet colour, tlie falls having a bright- 
yellow line, edged with white, running 
down their centre, tlie streak being spotted 
with purple-black. It is deliciously 
scented. There is a larger form, known 
as I. reticulata major. All these Irises 
will do well in sandy soil in a warm south 
border, preferably backed by a wall. They 
enjoy a thorough roasting in the summer, 
and should be planted close to tlie surface 
of the soil, with which a good proportion 
of old mortar nibble, finely broken up, is 
incorporated. —Wyndham Fitzhehbekt. 

The Turfing Daisy (Pyrethrum Tcliihaf- 
cliewi).—This should never he planted 
where it will have the opportunity of 
smothering choicer things, hut ought to be 
relegated to some rough bank or other spot 
where it can thrive without any fear of its 
injuring other things. There it may serve 
a really useful purpose. It has certainly 
I some value, and its foliage, which is- 
finely divided and of a good green, is most- 
ornamental. while if bears quite a host of 
its white. Ox-eye Daisy-like flowers for a 
long time in summer. It Is easily raised 
frqm seeds'or increased by diyisiop;.—8. -V 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING POMPONS. 

1 n many respects the early-flowering Porn- 
[mil Chrysanthemums are much better than 
the more favoured Japanese for outdoor 
displays. I grew the early-flowering out¬ 
door l'ompons long before the present race 
of Japanese Chrysanthemums was antici¬ 
pated. In those days the plants were 
welcome because there was little else to 
brighten the outdoor garden in September 
and October. Certainly we had a number 
of so-called early-blooming Japanese 
varieties, but their period of flowering was 
most uncertain, and more often only began 
as October was well advanced. For our 
British gardens this was much too late for 
the flowering to begin, consequently the 
earlier-flowering Pompons had a special 
value. I admit that the Pompons are not 
so varied and pleasing in their colours as 
the Japanese sorts. For most purposes, 
however, the form and colour are InU h 
pleasing, and their character is somewhat 
diversifled. One can claim for these early- 
flowering Pompons that they are mostly of 
dwarf growth and flower in the greatest 
profusion. 

Headers may question the lack of 
Interest now shown in this typo of the 
Chrysanthemum. This must be attributed 
In a large measure to the indifferent way 
in which the Pompons are represented in 
the gardens of the trade siweialists, who 
do not appear to want to encourage them 
nowadays. No doubt tile Japanese and 
the singles pay them better, but surely this 
cannot be regarded as a satisfactory reason 
for doing the plants so badly. They are 
plants with great possibilities, and are 
eminently well adapted for massing in 
beds and borders. The Pompons are ] 
splendid plants for town gardens, and they ! 
resist the rain much better than the other 
types of the Chrysanthemum. All that is 
necessary to have the plants in good con¬ 
dition Is to give them good culture ; such, 
in fact, as is accorded the larger flowers of 
the Japanese sorts. A wise selection of 
varieties is, of course, necessary, and in 
the hope of assisting inexperienced 
growers I give their names and descrip¬ 
tions In the subjoined list. One of the 
earliest to bloom is Early Blush. The 
colour Is soft rosy-blush, the habit dwarf, 
and tli j plant flowers In July and August, j 
Flora is a very old kind still largely grown 
in pots for window boxes. It is a good 
yellow variety and makes a splendid 
bushy plant. In August and September 
this variety is seen at its best. L’Arni i 
Conddrcliet (creamy-white with yellow 
centre), and its sport known ns Yellow 
I,’Ami Conderchet (rich golden-yellow), are 
two splendid sorts. The habit is dwarf and 
branching, the plants free flowering. A 
good pair for September, Mr. Selley (rosy- 
lilac), and its sport Mrs. E. Stacey (deep 
apricot), are two charming varieties. The 
dwarf plants flower profusely. During 
September these two sorts are seen at their 
best. Mme. E. I .(‘fort (orange and amber), 
and its sport Gladys Gray (clear yellow), 
are two excellent varieties. The flowers 
form a dense mass in September and later, 
and if the plants are slightly disbudded 
they look better ; height, about 2 feet. 
Anastasio, a very old variety of dwarf 
branching habit, is still grown. The colour 
is light rosy-purple. In recent years this 
old variety has given sports of several 
tones of bronze. One good rich bronze 
named Bronze Anastasio is an exact i 
counterpart of the parent in every particu¬ 
lar hut colour. A variety named originally 
I.ittle Bob is very useful for massing. The 
flowers are borne in September In rather 
wlry-looking sprays ; colour, rich chestnut- 
crimson that pales with age. Some 
growers are sending this variety out under 
the name of Scarlet Gem. Excellent. : 
October sorts are Lyon (rosy-purple), and I 
its sport Alice Butcher (a pretty orange- 
rod sort). The flowers are larger than 
those of most of WlF’Pompons Trim plant 
is byanching and owia|f0; high, j 


Very bright and showy is Crimson Pre¬ 
cocity, a reddish-crimson sort that flowers 
profusely. Mrs. Culllngford (a white sort) 
is also rather large, as is its sport Miss 
Davis (a pretty tone of soft pink). 

\V. V. T. 


THE MIN I AT UR B- FLOW EUE D 
POMPONS. 

I have always been at a loss to under¬ 
stand the reason for the seeming neglect 
by many Chrysanthemum growers of the 
miniature-flowered Pomiions, as there nre 
several very distinct and beautiful varie¬ 
ties that are quite easily cultivated, while 
the blossoms are usually borne freely on 
plants having a dwarf habit of growth. 
Cuttings inserted at the present time, and 
tlit; plants grown on steadily, should make 
beautiful siiecituens. Some growers place 
two plants in a U-iuch pot, or three plants 
in a 10-inch pot, when the tinal potting Is 
done, and the result of this method of 
culture is seen ill a really handsome dis¬ 
play. The following nre some good varie¬ 
ties:—Snowdrop, pure white, may well 
lead the van owing to the beauty of its 
blossoms, especially when grown in i«ir 
Hally disbudded sprays. Partial disbud¬ 
ding is much better than n rigid system of 
disbudding, ns the flowers nre then so well 
displayed. When undisbudded, the dainty 
little flowers are apt to o[>en in a some¬ 
what crowded condition. The stems are 
stiff, and by pinching the growths once or 
twice during the growing season, but 
never later than July 10th, bushy plants 
are developed The height is about 
3} feet. A beautiful primrose-yellow sport 
from Snowdrop is known as Primrose 
league. The habit of the plant and the 
character of tlie blossoms are identical 
with those of the purent variety. Some 
years ago a pink Np.'rt from Snowdrop 
appeared, but since I first saw the 
original I have seldom seen this later siH>rt 
In good form. The colour is a very pale 
pink. This pink sport is named Miss 
Gertie Waterer. A charming little flower 
of i>erfect form is Katie Manning. 1 
have never seen a Pompon of better form 
and with more interesting markings. The 
colour is- rosy-bronze, and most attractive. 
This variety is said to be a sport from a 
very old variety named Model of Perfec¬ 
tion, a small-flowered Pompon grown fully 
twenty-five years ago. Katie Manning 
has evidently reverted in recent years, for 
one grower catalogues a variety named 
Ada Vincent, which he describes as a 
sport from Katie Manning. A deep- 
coloured flower of distinct character Is 
Pygmalion. The llTnvers are very small 
and pretty, and to be scon at their best 
the sprays should be partially disbudded; 
height about 3 feet. A free-growing, 
branching plant is Little Pet. The colour 
is bronzy-red, and the sprays make ex¬ 
cellent decorative material. Baby is the 
smallest Chrysanthemum known. Well- 
grown plants develop dainty, yellow 
button-like flowers in charming sprays. 
White Baby is another very small-flowered 
sort, but the blooms are not nearly so 
tiny as those of Baby, from which this 
plant is a seedling. The form is something 
like that of the parent. Less attractive in 
form, and rather larger than most others, 
is Cedo Nulli, in golden-yellow, white, and 
lilac varieties. I have seen plants of 
these varieties exhibited measuring fully 
0 feet in diameter. The plants nre bushy 
and dwarf, seldom attaining a height of 
more than 2) feet. E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Preserving the constitution of popular 
Chrysanthemums.— I often think most of 
the new Chrysanthemums do not equal the 
kinds that were favourites a dozen years 
ago. Last autumn I noticed in the flower- 
shops that fine old kind, Source d’Or, and 
one florist told me no other kind sold so 
well. “ W. V. T.” does well to point out 
that by our modern system of pot culture 
we weaken the constitution of the plants. 

I am convinced that this Is caused prin¬ 


cipally from using strong stimulants. Some 
ten years ago, wishing to obtain some fine 
blooms. I used artificials freely. In two 
years the stock was much weakened, with 
abundance of rust. I then resolved to plant 
out under a wall three plants each of a 
dozen favourite kinds, and they regained 
their vigour in a year. Keep the constitu¬ 
tion vigorous, then the germs of disease 
cannot find a home.— Dorset. 

Chrysanthemums-stopping the plants 
(Newport). — You have potted up your 
recently - rooted Chrysanthemums unduly 
early. Three-inch i>ots would have been 
quite large enough at this early date. We 
assume your intention Is to grow large 
exhibition blooms. If we nre wrong in our 
assumption you must let us know ;— 


Namt. 

F. 8. ValliB .. 
Oudfrey’a King 

Mary Mason (decora 

live-) 

W. Duck ham . 

Mme. (J. Debrie 

Mary Puulion.. 

Hon. Mrs. 

Master Janie* 

Japanese. 

IFArn to ntup the plants. 
First week Juno 
Third week May 

Natural break 
Mid-April 

Third week March .. 

End March 

Second week Miiy 

A Lout March 25th 

IfAirA bud* to 
Tttain. 
First crown 
Firil crowu 

Terminal 
Second crown 
Second crow u 
second crowu 
Firai crown 
Second crown 


Incurved. 


Frank Trc&Lina 

H W. Thorp.. 

Souv. de Wm. t’ iLran 

Pint week April 

Last week March 

End March 

Second crown 
Second crown 
Sticond crown 


StNCLE. 


Purity. 

End March 

Second crown 

\Y. J. liroc-k is 

unknown to us. 

If it is a 


late variety under a wrong name you 
should pinch the plants twice, the last time 
during first week in July. 

Chrysanthemums in moderate - sized 
pots —From observation I have come to 
the conclusion that many who used to con 
shier 9-inch and 10-inch pots ideal to grow 
Chrysanthemums in for home decoration 
have altered their views. Whether this is 
owing somewhat to the wane in popularity 
of the Chrysanthemum us an exhibition 
bloom, or to the rise in the price of the 
pots, or to the room the large ones take up 
in a greenhouse, I am not quite prepared to 
say. Of this, however, I am certain, that 
, people recognise that it is not necessary, 

; (or home growing at all events, to use the 
j larger-sized pots in which to bloom them. 
It is now well known that If one can 
secure well-rooted cuttings by March, and 
pot them Into their final pots, say, early in 
June, nice-sized plants may be grown in 
Pols not exceeding 7 inches or 8 inches. In 
I fact, one may, if it Is so wished, grow very- 
handy little plants even in 5-inch pots, 
though this size, perhaps, necessitates 
greater watchfulness in the matter of 
watering during the summer. This difli- 
culty may he got over to a very great extent 
by plunging the inits in ashes. I do not 
say that if large blooms are desired these 
smaller pots will do equally as well. They 
will not. How many people hanker after 
large blooms nowadays? Very few- indeed 
outside the exhibition area. It is the plant 
carrying from twenty to thirty medium¬ 
sized flowers that is the most appreciated ; 
plants from which one can cut ten to a 
dozen flowers without spoiling the plants.— 

WoOIlB AST WICK. 

Incurved Chrysanthemum J. W. Streater. — 

Introductions or good new incurved Chrysan¬ 
themums nowadays are few and far between, 
so more than ordinary interest centres in this 
really flrst-rato acquisition. The variety under 
notice is a soft primrose-yellow sport from that 
popular white incurved variety II. W. Thorp. 
The sport partakes of all the excellent charac¬ 
teristics of its parent. The flowers of both 
parent and sport are of fine form. Both varie¬ 
ties were shown ia splendid condition at tho 
Crystal Palace Show of the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society. Market growers set a great 
value on both varieties, too. as the flowers 
come quite good without any artificial mani¬ 
pulation.—W. V. T. 

A green Chrysanthemum.—For Borne years 

S ast the greenish-flowered incurved variety 
[me. Edmond Roger has been largely grown. 
The attractiveness of this old sort, however, 
seems verv likely to be eclipsed by the advent 
of a Japanese variety, named Mrs. II. J. Jones. 
The petals are very long and drooping. The 
raiser describes the colour as "a Chartreuse 
green.” and there is little doubt that the 
flowers Win be very popular with ladies, as are 
those of the other green-coloured variety to 
which I have referrep,—C. H. 
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FRUIT. 

UTILISING -SPACE IN SMALL 
GARDENS. 

I’bactical gardeners know the value of 
utilising space in the garden, every foot ol' 
ground being put to some good purpose. 


ground for other crops, hut the method of 
training which X will describe will yield ;t 
finer crop of fruit, at the same time taking 
up no room practically. The accompany¬ 
ing rough sketch will show at a glance the 
idea. A stout post should be put up at 
either end of the line the trees are to 
occupy, and this may be the length of the 



the angles of the wall surface. The first 
tree should be planted at 4 feet from the 
end of the wall; then, by training the 
leader in a diagonal line to the highest 
opposite point, you have a run of 0 feet. 
Such trees, when proiierly managed, 
should be furnished with fruit-spurs their 
full length. The large, coarse-growing 
Pears should be rejected, and only those 
of the finest quality grown, such as 
Williams’ Hon Chretien (August), Louise 
ltonue of Jersey (September), Doyenud du 
Comice (one of the richest - flavoured 
Pears (October), lieurre I)iel (November), 
Clou Moreeau (Decemberi. Heurrd d’Arem- 
berg (January), Olivier do Series (Feb¬ 
ruary to March), and Winter Nelis, 
lasting for many weeks during the winter. 
Tile finest-flavoured Pears are obtained 
from a west and south-west aspect. 

It. I*. 


Oblique cordon Pcar-tras, with 6-feel steins, trained to wall 
q feet high. 


They will not tolerate uncultivated 
corners or margins, as apart from such not 
producing something useful or profitable, 
neglect in this matter only tends to 
harbour rubbish, and many insect liests 
which prove so destructive to plant life. 
If this practice holds good when dealing 
with large ureas, it becomes even more so , 
in connection with the limited space which 
is often all too small to meet tile require¬ 
ments of the household. Excuses are 
sometimes made by amateurs that they 
cannot put certain parts of their garden to 
a practical use. as they are too shaded and 
nothing will grow. There are very few 
gardeus, indeed, which, if a little fore¬ 
thought is used,‘may not have every foot of 
it turned to good account. How valuable 
is the shady border, provided it is properly 
<-ultivnted, to produce Lettuce, Endive, 
Radishes, Mustard and Cress, also Turnips 
and other moisture loving plants. Each of 
these cun generally be grown successfully 
in such a position when it would be almost 
impossible to do so in the open, during a 
1 rolonged drought such as was exiierienced 
during the summer of 1011. North, or 
shady borders, are valuable in all gardens 
for supplying tile last crop of Straw¬ 
berries. Even where neither salads nor 
Strawberries are grown there ure various 
flowering plants and shrubs which revel in 
a cool, shady losition. Even the oddest 
corner may be made a feature of interest 
if devoted to liardy Ferns. Anv spot in the 
garden which is left uncultivated soon be¬ 
comes all eyesore and objectionable in 
every way. 

Much valuable space is also frequently 
lost in the way of fruit plantations, where 
tlie bushes Lave teen neglected or mis¬ 
managed. Take Gooseberries: To keep 
there within bounds, annual and 
judicious pruning is necessary, tv hen this 
is neglected the bushes soon become un¬ 


wliole garden if desired, so long as it is 
seen that the wires are strained taut. 
These iwsts may be placed within a few 
inches of the pathway, which has other 
advantages beyond that of saving space. 
Intermediate supports, but lighter, should 
lie placed from (i feet to !) feet apart, and 
furnished with holes or staples through 
which the wires, which should be about 
li inches apart, are to pass. After the 
wires have been strained and secured, the 
desired number of trees should he planted. 

1 It will be seen in the drawing that each 
of flic trees is furnished with three 
branches, which I consider most con¬ 
venient. The trees should be planted 
IS inches apart, thus leaving a space of 
li inches between the leaders. These will 
need shortening back somewhat at plant- 
I ing time, and again annually until the 
. leaders, furnished from base to summit 
with fruiting spurs, reach the topmost 
wire. ’The height of the trellis may be 
decided by the grower, but from 5 feet to 
0 feet is most suitable. In no other way 
can such heavy crops of Gooseberries lie 
produced ou so limited a space. Further 
advantages are in being able to gather the 
fruit during wet weather from the path¬ 
way. thus saving treading on the land. 
Again, by nailing on the top of the sup¬ 
ports cross battens about. IS inches in 
length, a net can be susiiended on either 
side to protect ri]ie fruit from birds. Until 
ltcd and White Currants can be treated 
j exactly in the same way, the black variety 
\ not so, as the fruit is not produced ou 
| spurs. 

It is not only ground, but valuable wall 
| space that is not fully utilised in many 
gardens. The walls may be low—not more 
than 4 feet in height—yet it is possible to 
! obtain fruit, especially Pears, from trees 
<ai such a wall, as from trees trained to a 
wall three times that height. The right 


NOTES AND ENDUES. 

Fertilising Melons.-I wish to try to grow 
Melons (Sutton's Superlative) out here, and I 
see that in their eatalngno they say it is neces¬ 
sary to fertilise the female flowers. Would you 
kindly tell me how to distinguish the female 
flowers, and how. also, to fertilise thorn? What 
space does a Melon require? Can 1 grow moro 
than one plant in a frame 8 feet by 6 feet?— 
S. <1. BUTLER. Assistant Engineer, P.W.D.. 
Kohima, Aaoii Hills, Assam. 

[Melon-plants produce both male and 
female blossoms upon the same plant, and 
both come into flower simultaneously. You 
cun easily distinguish the difference be¬ 
tween them, trccausc a female bloom (see 




Upright cordon Gooseberries trained to strained 


wieldy, covering much ground, while the 
quantity of fruit secured is not propor¬ 
tionate. Through the lack of timely and 
regular pruning no spurs are formed, 
therefore the fruit is found only on the 
extremities of long, bare branches. 

The amateur would be wise to dlscurd 
1 lie bush form altogether, and devole his 
attention I to trees Irabtfedl to (dhMiifed 
wires. This would noPorfl.c-give kty illm-e 


form of trees, however, must be selected, 
and though the wall may ouly be 4 feet 
high, trees with stems 0 feet or more in 
length may be trained to them. I refer to 
, oblique cordons, which are most valuable 
for the small garden either trained to walls 
us described, or to wires as in the case of 
Gooseberries. The illustration shows a 
I 4-foot wall furnished with such trees, and 
also how the end ones are treated to fill in 


illustration-on right) has a fleshy swelling, 

‘ or the embryo fruit, at its base, which is 
absent in the male blossom. The way to set 
or fertilise thorn is, when you have from 
four to five female blossoms oiien on one 
I plant at the same time, to take a male 
bloom, and after stripping off the corolla, 
to insert it in the eye or ojiening of the 
female bloom. Move it gently backwards 
and forwards to disperse the pollen, and 
leave It there, and repent the same process 
with the ollicrs. The flowers in both cases 
must be fully expanded, and the otieration 
is best performed at mid-day, when the 
pollen is dry and powdery. You will know 
if tlie result has been successful by the 
flowers closing soon afterwards, and by the 
fruits commencing lo swell off. Im¬ 
mediately after fertilising the blooms, stop 
tlie shoots on which the fruits are situated 
at the second or third leaf beyond the 
fruits, to induce them to swell the more 
quickly. Keeping tlie roots slightly on the 
dry side will induce tlie blooms to sot more 
readily, ami as soon as a sufficient number 
have been set, and these are seen to l>e 
swelling, a good soaking of tepid water will 
he beneficial. We are assuming that tlie 
frame you refer to is 8 feet long and C feet 
wide, with two lights, in which case you 
could put one Melon plant in each light.] 
Pruning espalier trees.— The reply in a 
1 recent number on thejtbove subject, giving 
instructions as to the proper procedure for 
building up a good tree, reminds one that. 
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the condition of old espaliers in this matter 
Is often by no means satisfactory. Whilst 
with bushes, pyramids, and standards the 
principle of thinning out, keeping the head 
open, removing frothy, useless growth, etc., 
is recognised and practised there is a 
tendency with cordons and espaliers to 
leave too many spurs and to let them run, 
so that one sees a perfect thicket of spurs, 
the fruiting wood standing out 18 inches 
or more from the stems. Some varieties, 
alike in Apples and Pears, require much 
more attention than others as the building 
up of the tree is in progress, and it is one 
of the things the amateur in fruit culture j 
has to study. Where trees have been | 
allowed to get too thick a certain number of 
spurs should either lie removed or headed 
back with three or four season's pruning, 
until their numbers are considerably re- J 
duced and those that remain are much 
closer in. Resides an improved appearance 
there will be the prospect of better and 
finer fruit, and also, where protection is J 
necessary, greater facility for affording 
this, ns it is not an easy matter to tlx nets 
with long ragged spurs sticking out in all 
directions.—E. R. S. 

Oil stove for Peach-houBe. I have a small 
lean-to Peach-house, and I am anxious to bring 
ou the trees in this house a little earlier than , 
those on the outside walls. Please say if it 
would be hurtful to the trees to use a small 
oil stove?—E veley. 

I We do not advise the employment of an I 
oil stove to accomplish the object men- j 
tinned, us this can he effected simply by 
making good use of solar heat later in the ' 
season. You had best treat the house as 
you have hitherto done until the fruits 
have finished stoning ; then, by closing the 
ventilators sufficiently early in the after¬ 
noon, to ensure a temperature of SO degs., 
subjecting the trees at the same time to 
a thorough .syringing on every occasion 
when the weather is line, you can hasten 
the ripening of the fruits considerably. 
Allow the house to remain closed all night, 
and admit air in the morning when the 
temperature rises to fio degs. In bright 
weather damp the floor and border sur¬ 
faces frequently during the forenoon, and 
see that the roots never suffer from want 
of moisture. If the border is well drained. ■ 
and file root system in good working • 
order, it is astonishing the amount of 
water Reach-trees require from the time 
the fruits commence their flnal swelling 
until they reach maturity. If given inter¬ 
mittent or scanty supplies of water the 
fruits never attain full size, and are also 
lacking in the depth of pulp or flesh and 
the abundance of juice which characterise 
a thoroughly well-grown Reach. Stimu¬ 
lants, both in the form of artificials and 
liquid manure, also play an important part 
ill Reach culture, and should he judiciously 
employed during the particular period 
under consideration to assist the trees iu 
perfecting their crops.] 

Nailing freshly-planted wall trees.— 
When wall trees are planted it is cus¬ 
tomary to loosen the soil to a considerable 
depth, and also to add a considerable 
amount of new soli : and. no matter bow 
firmly it may be consolidated by treading, 
it will continue to settle down for some 
months. Nevertheless, one frequently finds 
trees that have only been planted a few 
days tightly braced up to the wall, with 
the result that as the soil settles down the I 
trees get completely suspended by their [ 
fastenings, aud the roots get broken. 
Then, as they fail to make further pro¬ 
gress. they are condemned us useless nnd 
probably thrown away. This Is no 
imaginary evil, but one of frequent occur¬ 
rence, especially where no regular 
gardener is kept, as in that ease there is 
the inducement to finish off the work at 
once. If, however, the future well-being of 
the trees Is considered, they should be left 
unnailed for several weeks, or even 
months. In fact, is it best to only tem¬ 
porarily fasten the branches to the wall 
during the first year, simply to prevent 
injury from windlwaving. At, the end of 
one year's growlin the shoot.-iM.'lv l*e placed 
Ifl 1 their l)rop<X_f<y|m>! ViljLsecurely 


fastened ; but at first they should on no 
account, be tightly braced up to the wall or 
brought down from their erect habit of 
growth too quickly. In the fan system of 
training, which is decidedly the liest for 
wall trees, the outer branches should only 
lie brought down by degrees to tlieir 
horizontal position, as they grow more 
freely if allowed to rise at the points, and 
as the centre fills up they can lie brought 
down to the true fan form. 

The Peach-houses. —Where there is more 
than one Reach-house they will lie worked 
to produce a succession. The earliest 
varieties will he planted in the earliest 
house, and the others follow in suc¬ 
cession, and the latest of all will be in a 
cool-house, and at present the buds will 
scarcely be moving. It is customary to 
grow Reaches and Nectarines iu the same 
house, aud. as they have the same origin, 
they require the same treatment, though 
1 have sometimes found it desirable to 
have a setmrate house for Nectarines. 
Reaches nnd Nectarines may he forced in 
pots, though where file demand is large 
it is lietter to have tile trees planted out 
in a light house and trained up to within a 
foot of the glass for the early houses.—H. 

PROTECTION OF FRUIT-TREES. 
Already fruit-trees are becoming very for¬ 
ward, and many of the earlier kind’s are 
now showing tlieir blossoms. This is the 
ease with Apricots and Reaches, which, un¬ 
fortunately, are very early, and if they are 
to he saved must have some kind of protec¬ 
tion, the best being glass copings, but if 
these are not already in existence it is too 
late to think of them for this season, as 
they take too long to put up, and the only 
substitute that can be applied quickly is 
boards, which, in long lengths and 9 inches 
wide, answer admirably as a temporary 
shelter to keep off the wet and intercept 
radiation from the face of tile wall, which 
goes on at a great rate if there is nothing 
between the top and I lie sky. Not only is 
a board coping of great service for the pur¬ 
pose above stated,but it keeps the blossoms 
dry, which is very important, as, without 
being in that comfortable condition, it is 
Impossible for the pollen to ripen and dis- 
I>erse, and unless that takes place a “ set ” 
is out of the question. It will be seen, 
therefore, bow essential it is to keep rain 
and snow off, and a great aid towards 
doing this is to use old fishing-nets, which 
may easily be run up in front of the trees 
and secured to tile edge of the board at 
top, strained tight and made fast below to 
a few stakes driven into the ground, to 
which a rod may be tied and t lie sale of I lie 
net tied to it. The advantage of having old 
fishing-net as a protector is that it may be 
left on night and day, and if used double 
tlie meshes cross each other, aud not only 
break up and riqiel rain and snow, nnd 
keep the drops or flakes from reaching the 
surface of the wall, but sift the wind, as it 
were, and take out its sting: tiesides 
which, frost, unless severe, Is warded off 
and the trees rendered safe. To make 
quite secure, it is a good plan to have 
blinds made of stout, thick canvas, that 
can be run up and down morning and 
night, as well as tile not. and If they do not 
reach the ground, as they need to. n tem¬ 
porary screen may be made by sticking in , 
some Laurel or other evergreen branches I 
below, by doing which the air under the 
blinds is kept still and warm, as radiation 
is then slow. Another good way of pro- i 
tooting Apricots and Reaches is to get some [ 
Spruce Fir branches and tie them, point 
downwards, in front of the trees, but not 
so thick as to obstruct much of the light or 
hide too many blossoms, as otherwise they 
would be weakened and perhaps fail to set. 
Whatever is used should be made secure. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds .''—New Edition, 11th , revised , with descrip- 
lions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Svo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. “The English 
Flower Garden ” may also be had finely bound in 
2 vols.. half vellum, t!,s. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Gardknino Illustrated, 17, Furnival- 
Street , London, Zj'.C. 


VEGETABLES. 

BROCCOLI. 

Or all green vegetable crops this Is the 
most important, as it is in season for at 
least six months of the year, lty growing 
several varieties of the different sections a 
continuous supply may he had from Novem¬ 
ber to June, by which date Cauliflowers are 
plentiful. In severe winters some of the 
varieties perish, especially where the soil 
is heavy and the situation unfavourable. 

Broccoli may be divided into four sec¬ 
tions—autumn, winter, spring, and late. 
The first-named are more tender than the 
others, and partake more of tile Cauli¬ 
flower than the Broccoli. They come into 
use during the autumn and early winter 
months, therefore the seed should be sown 
at an earlier date to ensure line heads of 
close texture. In this section may lie 
included such varieties as Autumn Protect¬ 
ing. Michaelmas Self-protecting, and Will 
eheren. The seed should bn sown either in 
boxes or a cold-frame early in February. 
If boxes are used they should be stood in a 
light, airy structure, from which the frost 
can be excluded and watering carefully 
done. As soon as the seedlings have made 
the third leaf they should lie pricked off 
into other boxes or a cold-frame that they 
may grow as sturdily as possible, for if 
once llic plants become drawn they will be 
of but little value. As soon as the weather 
is favourable the plants should be pricked 
out on to a warm border about fi inches 
apart, nnd hero they can remain until the 
ground is ready for them in the open 
quarters. To grmv this section to perfec¬ 
tion it Is essential that tlie ground be in 
good heart, as tlie plants make large 
leaves, and as they make their growth 
during the hot weather they need ample 
support. Tlie distance allowed between 
the plants must, in a measure, be regulated 
according to the quality of the ground. In 
soil of a close, retentive nature, from 2 feet 
Cl inches to feet between the rows wit] be 
found none too much, while when planted 
iu the light soil from 2 feet to BO inches will 
lie ample, allowing IS inches between the 
plants in tlie rows. As these plants turn in 
during the autumn it will be necessary to 
examine them carefully every two or three 
days, bending tlie leaves over the hearts of 
any that have commenced to turn in, so as 
to protect them from any frosts that might 
occur. Where the hearts are not required 
for immediate use it is well to lift the 
plants and store them tn a cool-frame or 
shell, so as to keep up a continuous supply. 

In the winter section we may include 
those that are in use from December on- 
I ward to March, such, for instance, as 
Winter Mammoth. Christmas White. 
Snow's, Vanguard. Early White, and the 
like. The seed of these should lie sown ill 
February or early in March. In sheltered 
places in the southern counties it may be 
sown oil a warm border.but further north it 
is preferable to sow it in cold-frames or in 
boxes. The same remarks apply as to 
pricking out. Planting should tie done 
when tlie plants are from -f inches to 
(i inches high, tlie distance between them 
being regulated according to the class of 
soil in which they are grown. The spring 
seef ion consists of such varieties as turn in 
during March,April,nnd May, and this in¬ 
cludes such as Leamington, Model. Snow's 
White, Main Crop. Safeguard, Knight’s 
Protecting, and the like. The seed of these 
kinds should he sown in flic open from the 
first week in April to tlie end of that month, 
according to the district. Stout, sturdy 
plants do not suffer so much from frost as 
those that are leggy, therefore tlie aim 
should be to grow the plants as hardy as 
possible. The other two sections turning in 
| early make tlieir growth during the 
summer, but these grow through the winter 
when it is mild, nnd until tliev turn in. 
whether it be in April or May. The ground 
to grow- first-class' heads of this section 
.should not lie too rich, qs should the 
winter'.be sevWe, iilnuts that have made 
gjLcejiJept growth suffer more than 
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those of a sturdier nature. We now come 
to the late section, which includes such 
varieties as Universal, Late Queen, Latest 
of All, Stand Well, Satisfaction, and the 
like. The seed of these should be sown 
from the middle of April to the first week 
in May, according to the locality, and the 
plants should be got into their permanent 
quarters as soon as they are large enough. 

It frequently happens in private gardens 
that space cannot be provided until some 
crop has been cleared off. I usually plant 
on the quarter that has been cleared of 
Strawberries, and as these are usually 
over by the latter part of July the plants 
are got out in fairly good time. The ground 
on which the Strawberries are grown 
having become somewhat exhausted, the 
late Broccolis do well. The ground should 
be deeply dug, turning under all Straw 
berry plants, etc. If the weather is dry at 
the time of planting the soil should be 
thoroughly moistened so as to give the 
plants a good start, and unless the weather 
is exceptionally dry no further watering 
will be needed, the plants filling their 
allotted space by winter. 

I'noTP.cTios.— The early varieties would 
be cleared off before severe weather sets in, 
but in the ease of the winter kinds these 
should either be lifted and planted in pits, 
or protection of some kind afforded them. 
Ia most gardens there are old spare lights 
which could be utilised to protect the 
plants if taken up and planted close 
together, but where this is not possible they 
may be laid with the lenves facing north on 
a south border. In such a position, if a few 
mats or litter be put over them to ward 
off the frost, they will turn in when the 
weather is favourable. The present winter 
so far hns been all one could desire in this 
respect, for the early kinds have done 
wonderfully well without the least protec¬ 
tion being afforded them. The late kinds 
so far are doing well. It is not too late 
yet for us to have some severe weather, 
but as it is always well to be on the safe 
side, material should be in readiness for 
protection. This may consist of litter, or 
in districts whore Bracken grows plenti¬ 
fully a little of this scattered over the 
leaves will usually be sufficient to ward off 
ibe frost after this date. As a rule I lift 
the late kinds in November and lay their 
beads to the north. II. C. 1\ 


EARLY TURNIPS. 

Tcrvtps are, I think, more liked in the 
early spring than at any other season 
of the year, and few vegetables force more 
readily if ttie seedlings are given plenty of 
ventilation as top growth advances. A 
frame with a little bottom heat from 
leaves and stable litter may be sown in 
February, and will give the earliest 
supply ; indeed, it is surprising what a 
useful quantity of small, sweet, tender 
roots can he grown in a limited space. 
There must be no coddling; the seedlings 
must be given ample light, air, and space, 
and thinned early to prevent bolting or 
weak growth. For frame culture we have 
of late years had some really excellent 
introductions, including White Gem, noted 
for its remarkably quick growth and its 
good quality. Another excellent kind is 
the Early Long Forcing, not unlike a large 
thick Radish in shnpe, and with a small 
top Little Marvel, round and somewhat 
flat and with short, compact growth, is 
also a splendid forcing Turnip. It is an 
ideal frame Turnip, ns it may he had fit 
for use in a few weeks after sowing. The 
above are far superior to the Early Milan 
tvpes which are so much grown on the 
Continent, and tlie quality is better. I 
have with a lack of glass accommodation, 
sown on a prepared bed of leaves and 
warm litter, covering tlie bed with dry 
htneken or litter, and later on with 
’itched hurdles. By so doing I have got 
rootg a month earlier than when sown in 

Towards 0 Hi o'" end of the month, in woll- 
Cnared soil on n warm border, any of the 
Xve varieties, should be sown, and in 
'•W a holding na^H^R will repay to 



lighten the surface soil by adding spent 
Mushroom-bed manure, old potting soil, 
old Cucumber-beds, or fine mortar-rubble, 
wood-ashes, or burnt refuse. Soot plays 
an important part if the ground can be 
dressed some little time in advance of sow¬ 
ing. Often a full south raised border in 
the front of fruit-houses can be spared for 
a few early roots. Large quantities are 
not required, as by the time the small sow¬ 
ing of an early kind is used the early sow¬ 
ing in the oi>en of such reliable kinds as 
Early Snowball, Jersey Lily, or Yellow Six 
Weeks will form a succession. Another 
important point is to thin early, as the 
seedlings, if left at all close together, are 
liable to bolt. Drills nre best, as grown 
thus the seedlings can be readily thinned. 

_ W. K. 1 

GOOD BROCCOLI IN DECEMBER AND ; 

JANUARY. 

For the Christmns season there was a 
plentiful supply of really excellent 
Broccoli, which was reasonable in price. 
Owing to the wet season there is no lack 
of green vegetables, but one tires of the I 
same thing no matter how good, and the 
winter Broccolis are a valuable addition, as 
at tills season the heads are much nicer 
than, say, three or four months bonce. 
There Is no need to allow this vegetable to 
grow too large, as if the plants are gone 
over several times a week it is an easy 
matter to pull the plants up when large | 
enough and place in a cool .store where they 
will keep some little time. This is much 
better than cutting them, ns if kept any 
length of time they soon deteriorate. As 
the season advances growth is more rapid 
and larger heads are the rule, but even 
then there nre means to prevent coarse¬ 
ness. Broccoli can be served in a variety 
of ways. How rarely ill what one may 
term n middle-class household is this ( 
vegetable served with grated cheese. , 
Those who like cheese would lind this is by 
no means an inferior dish, and there nre 
several ways of cooking quite apart from 
the almost only one of boiling so often 
practised. 

I have frequently noticed that this crop, 
even when not affected by severe weather, 
is by no means reliable. This to a certain 
extent can be remedied, no matter what 
varieties are grown. Broccoli is so cap¬ 
ricious that the best results are not always 
obtained, and at times I have heard strong 
comments on the variety, some going so far 
ns to say it was a much later kind, and that 
the seedsmen were to blame, whereas if 
the culture had been varied It would have 
greatly influenced the coming in of the 
crop. " With mid-winter and early spring 
Broccoli culture it is almost useless in onr 
variable climate to rely upon one sowing. 
Tills is my experience, and I have, as far 
as possible, endeavoured to have this veget¬ 
able for table every day in the yenr. There 
is no reliable date for sowing. For 
instance, a few weeks’ warm weather will 
cause the crop to turn in weeks before the 
time, but this more affects the late 
varieties. I always found it much better to 
make a sowing of this vegetable every 
three weeks from March to the end of May. 
Small sowings made thus are much better 
than one or two large ones, and not only 
should there be more frequent sowings, as 
advised, but,planting out in different 
quarters, as one lot may turn in pre¬ 
maturely. whilst others are the reverse, 
and if there are numerous small batches of 
plants the loss is not felt if a few are un¬ 
reliable. When sown ns advised there 
nre distinct kinds for the several seasons. 
The varieties that come in in the early 
autumn 1 have, in a favourable season, 
sown early in March, those for mid-winter 
in April, and the latest, or May and early 
June varieties, in May or early June, 
according to the soil and situation. Much 
depends upon early planting, not allowing 
the plants to get large in the seed-bed ; 
indeed, should the permanent quarters not 
be ready, much better prick out thinly in 
rows in an open position and plant out 
inter with ample roots. F. K. 


THE HARDY DRUMHEAD AND 
OTHER KALES. 

The older Kales, such as Ragged Jack, 
Cottager’s, Asparagus, and Buda give an 
abundance of sprouts In the spring and nre 
very hardy. The Labrador Kale, an old 
variety, but well worth growing for Its 
hardiness, Is excellent for spring sup¬ 
plies. Though at times classed with the 
Buda, It Is quite distinct. The Buda Kale 
was only quite recently given an award of 
merit by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
In the north the Phamix Kale is a 
favourite on account of its hardiness, but 
I prefer the Scotch when a good dwarf 
curled variety Is grown. 

The newer Drumhead Kales arc not 
grown so much ns they deserve. Few late 
winter and early spring vegetables are so 
valuable, as the quality Is excellent, being 
delicate in flavour and not strongly 
flavoured. Carter's Drumhead quite 
recently received an award from the Royal 
Horticultural Society for its distinctness 
and good eating qualities. In sliaiio it 
closely resembles a Drumhead Cabbage, 
but the head, or centre portion, is much 
blanched and very solid, and the outer 
leaves curled. Sutton’s Drumhead has a 
large head and prominent mid-ribs. This 
variety is of great value for early and mid¬ 
winter supplies, and unlike (he ordinary 
culled Kales is very dwarf, consequently 
is less injured by severe frosts. 

Another distinct type of Kale, and a use¬ 
ful winter vegetable, is the new Sprouting 
Kale, the young growths, from October 
till March, being abundantly produced. I 
think some of these Sprouting Kales must 
have had the old but good Read’s Heart¬ 
ing as one of the parents, as the last- 
named, when well grown, always showed a 
tendency to sprout freely, though it made 
a good head. Well protected witli leaves, 
and noted for its hardy character, Sutton's 
Hybrid, a distinct Kale, requires ample 
space. Its leaves nre large, and have 
prominent mid ribs, in this respect some¬ 
what resembling the Couve Troneluida, 
and which, when cooked, nre very good. 
Tlie Improved Hearting Kale is remark¬ 
ably hardy, very productive, and of excel¬ 
lent quality. A distinct Kale is Chou 
de Russe ; indeed, so good was this variety 
when on trial at tlie Royal Horticultural 
Society’s gardens at Wlsley that it received 
the unusual award of a first-class certifi¬ 
cate in 1907. When cooked this is an excel¬ 
lent winter and early spring vegetable. It. 
makes a large head and bears a great 
quantity of shoots of a very dark green 
colour. Ttie leaves nre much cut and re- 
1 inarkably thick, and it is an acquisition as 
a winter vegetable. W. K. 


NOTES AND SEPLIES. 

Tomatoes under glass. —A good stock of 
plants should he coming on in varions 
stages of growth to meet the demand, it 
will not do to plant cooi-lionses yet, but 
when March comes In. and tlie plants are 
fairly well hardened, and there is warmth 
to keep the house up to 50 degs., the plants 
will do very well. If plants are to be kept 
In a healthy condition the ventilation must 
be carefully attended to, which means that 
small openings must be given early on n 
bright morning to permit the heated, im¬ 
pure air to escape, and these openings must 
be enlarged ns the day advances and the 
sun gains power. To make the most of the 
sun's power we may reduce the air fairly 
early, leaving just a crack along the ridge 
on mild nights. Deficient -ventilation 
causes most of the troubles the forcing man 
suffers from. 

Cucumbers (succession).— This has not. 
been a good winter for Cucumbers, ns they 
love sunshine, when more moisture can be 
used and the fruit will grow faster. Young 
plants may he raised now for planting in 
hotbeds and to fill succession-houses. I 
have relied chiefly uixm a good strain of 
Telegraph, but there is plenty of good 
varieties of. Cucumber^ now.—H. 
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POULTRY. 

NATURAL INCUBATION. 

For some months past sitting hens have 
been conspicuous by tneir absence, and 
even when an occasional one did evince a 
desire to sit she soon became restless. It 
is always a risky thing to trust, a sitting 
hen on valuable eggs during the winter 
mouths, for upon the least provocation site 
will forsake them. The time is now 
quickly approaching, however, when 
broody hens are becoming plentiful, and 
considerably more reliable. This is 
especially the case among those hens which 
have laid consistently throughout the 
winter. With the approach of warmer 
weather the number of liens wanting to sit 
always increases rapidly, until about 
March, or the beginning of April, the com¬ 
plaint is that there are too many. If a hen 
lias laid well during the colder period of 
I he year the rest of sitting does her good, 
and it is a mistake to break her off her 
desire to bring into the world a batch of 
chickens. A separate sitting-box should 
be provided for each lien, a convenient size 
being 15 inches square and 15 inches or 
lk inches high. This provides sufficient 
room for the hen during the three weeks 
or month of sitting, and for the first 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours after the 
chickens have made their appearance. If 
(he sitting-boxes are to be placed beneath 
a covered shed they may be quite roughly 
made, and J inch bonrding is thick enough. 
If they are to be placed in the open they 
require to be made more substantially, 
while the lid or roof should slope in order 
that the rain may drain away immediately. 

Ventilation is of great importance, for 
unless the hen, ns well as the embryo 
chickens within the shell, have plenty of 
pure fresh air results are unlikely lo lie 
satisfactory. Particularly is this a 
matter of importance so far as the develop¬ 
ing chickens nre concerned. The embryo 
begins to breathe after a few days of incu¬ 
bation. and pure air is a tremendous factor 
towards the development of a strong and 
healthy chicken. 'The shell of an egg is 
perforated by n multitude of minute holes, 
through which the air passes, and if the 
egg is dirty, and these holes nre filled up, 
or if the air passing to the embryos is im¬ 
pure, results will of a certainty be Very 
unsatisfactory. Around the top of the 
nest-box there should be several holes 
pierced to admit plenty of fresh air, while 
around the bottom of the box, about 
3 inches above I he ground, more holes 
should he pierced. Without plenty of 
moisture the inner and outer membranes— 
the two thin skins adhering to the shell— 
become thick and tough, causing the 
chicken great difficulty to pierce when the 
time arrives for it to make its exit. When 
the box stands in the open air there is 
generally sufficient moisture in the 
ground unless the weather he very dry. If 
it Is in a shed it is necessary to water 
around the outside of the box two or three 
times a week. 'I'his is much better than 
damping the eggs, for the moisture soaks 
through the earth in the bottom of the 
nest-box, through the straw, and so to the 
eggs. It is not a bad plan to dip the eggs 
into water, heated to aliout 100 degs., on 
tlie nineteenth day of incubation, for this 
softens tlie membranes and renders the 
exit of the chicken easier. 

The formation of the nest itself is im¬ 
portant, for unless the hen is comfortable 
she is unlikely to sit quietly. Into the 
bottom of tlie nest-box a shovelful of fine 
earth should be thrown, which should be 
hollowed out In the centre in the form of 
a saucer, in order to prevent any eggs 
rolling into the comers, and thus becoming 
chilled. On the earth there should lie 
placed some straw. Oat-straw is the best, 
as barley and wheat-straw nre so hard. It 
should he rubbed well In Ilie hands so as 
to make It soft and pliable. Straw is 
better than liny, for the latter is a retainer 
of heat, thus slightly reducing the tem¬ 
perature of the eggs and prolonging hatch¬ 
ing somewhat. be fed 
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once in (he twenty-four hours, during 
which time the eggs are cooling. It is 
said that a close sitter is a bad sitter, and 
Ibis is perfectly true. The eggs require 
cooling once a day for from ten to twenty- 
five minutes, according to the weather. 
There is no need to turn them as in an 
incubator, since tlie hen herself is con¬ 
stantly turning the eggs benenth her. No 
soft food should be provided to sitting 
hens, but only grain. Soft food digests too 
quickly to sustain the birds for the 
twenty-four hours. Generally speaking, 
maize is a food which is not recommended 
for fowls, but to sitting hens it may lie 
given with advantage. The other occasion 
upon which it is recommended is during a 
spell of very severe weather. Half maize 
and half wheat is a suitable food for 
sitting liens, and while their eggs are cool¬ 
ing they should l>e allowed to eat as much 
as they want. Flenty of pure drinking 
water and grit, should likewise be pro¬ 
vided, lint green stuff is not recommended. 

E. T. 11. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Grub in soil.— I enclose some grubs found 
during trenching of soil. These were very 
numerous, and 1 noticed they were clustered 
together. 1 should like to know their history, 
and if harmful.—DAVID J. Moule. 

[The grubs which you have found in such 
numbers in the soil are the larva? of the St. 
Mark’s fly (Bibio liortensis). They feed till 
decaying matter in tlie soil, hut when that 
is exhausted they may attack the roots of 
neighbouring plants and do much damage 
to them. Any of the soil fumigants put 
near the places affected would no doubt 
protect the plants from damage, hut tile 
best thing would be to inject carbon bisul¬ 
phide into the soil at the rate of about J oz. 
to the square rod. The two-winged flies 
(liibio) are abundant in spring. They nre 
a little larger than a house-fly, black or 
red, and very sluggish.] 

Red Insect tn soil.—I enclose a red insect 
which was found about 1 inch or so under the 
surface of the Boil at tlio foot of the trunk of 
a Pear-tree. In previous seasons I have noticed 
them travelling up and down the trunk, but 
that would be later in the season than this.— 
David J. Moule, 

[The red insect is not really an insect, 
hut a specimen of mite allied to the 
spiders, and called Trombidum. It does 
no harm to plauts.] 

Weeds among water-plants.—I have some 
tubs set into tlie ground with water-plants in 
them, and am very much troubled with the 
enclosed Duckweed la) and still worso with the 
pasty, green stuff (bl. Tho latter ill particular 
is very troublesome in a tub in which I have 
Water Violet (Hottonia palustris) and another 
tub in which 1 have Bladderwort. Can you tell 
me how I can kill the pests without injury to 
the Water Violet, elc. ?—KUST1CUS. 

['The best method of destroying tlie 
flannel weed is to add to the water a very 
dilute solution of copper sulphate at tlie 
rate of 1 oz. to 2,000 gallons. This strength 
will kill the weed, which is an alga, 
without injuring the plants. The Duck¬ 
weed may he damaged by it, too, but will 
also want hand-picking to some extent. 
This hand-picking would be useless in the 
case of the alga ou account of tlie numerous 
spores it produces.] 

Owls and field-voles.— Recently, being 
troubled by an invasion off field-voles, a 
considerable number of the ordinary five 
and seven-hoie mouse-traps was baited and 
put out in the infested part. Morning 
after morning a trap or two w : as missing, 
and many theories as to (heir disappear¬ 
ance were advanced. The culprits have 
proved beyond doubt to he owls, which nre 
fairly numerous, and nre, rightly, protec¬ 
ted. They have evident iv observed the 
voles in the traps, swoo|ied down on them, 
and carried them off, for half-a-dozen of 
the missing traps have been found along 
au old ivy-covered wall, where the owls 
harbour. The bodies of (he voles are eaten 
off close up to the holes, in which the heads 
remain. The traps are now provided witli 
stout cords and i>egs.—K. B. T. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. -This is the season 
when new gardens are in course of forma¬ 
tion, and the shape of new beds and 
borders bias to lie considered. In my ex¬ 
perience the simpler the shape of the bens 
the better the result, as sharp corners are 
not easy to plant. I have always found 
a long waggon-rope useful iu lagging out 
the outlines, and, as regards size and 
position, the intended occupants of tlie 
lieds will influence the designer. The 
boundary hedges and trees should be well 
thought out where one can wait; the 
Holly forms the best boundary hedge, and 
for boundary trees, Birches, Mountain 
Ash, Acacias, Almonds, and Austrian 
Fines are good, and do not want much 
pruning. The present is a good season 
for planting Rhododendrons if the soil is 
suitable or can be made so, but chalk or 
limestone soil is not suitable. The plant¬ 
ing of evergreens may he done in a 
showery time during April, but if a dry 
spring comes, mulching and watering 
must lie attended to. Phloxes and other 
hardy plants may he divided and re¬ 
planted now if the beds are in suitable 
condition. Hardy ferneries may be made 
now, special attention being given to tlie 
formation of the ground to make suitable 
positions for each family, us some require 
dry and others damp sitots. The Royal 
Fern (Osmunda regalis), for instance, 're¬ 
quires moisture, and the Hart’s-tongues 
do best among stones in (lamp positions. 

Fruit garden (Strawberries).— If the new 
beils were not planted in the autumn, the 
planting may be done in March, if the 
lund has been broken up deeply and given 
time to settle. In a sense, Strawberries 
nre surface-rooting, and can be fed by 
surface dressings, bill if the soil lias been 
well prepared some of the roots will strike 
down, and these are the roots wbieli en¬ 
able the plants to go through dry seasons 
without injury. Tlie planting of fruit- 
trees of all kinds may yet. be done. One 
way of using liquid or cesspool manures 
is to make holes with a crowbar a foot or 
so deep, and pour tlie liquid-manure into 
tho hole occasionally whore the roots can 
easily find it without waste. I am 
assuming pruning is completed, except, it 
may he, Figs and Filberts. The Nuts may 
be pruned, and the pruning and training 
of Figs may lie seen to when the weather 
is suitable, in pruning Nuts, remove all 
sucker-like shoots, and endeavour to de¬ 
velop fealhery sprays and keep tlie centre 
open. 

Vegetable garden. —Cabbages may lie 
planted. The small, early kinds may be 
set out closer than larger varieties. Early 
kinds may be planted 1 foot apart, and 
the stumps pulled up when tlie hearts are 
cut. If they nre to be left, to produce 
sprouts, give more space. Draw a little 
earth up to the plants, and wdien the 
growth is getting formed run a string of 
matting round loosely to hasten the heart¬ 
ing. Fill blanks in beds of Lettuces, and 
plant for succession. Lettuces under 
glass may lie tied up rather loosely for 
blanching. Sow a few seeds often now for 
succession, and transplant from lime to 
time. Wheeler's Tom Thumb and Paris 
Market soon form hearts. Make new 
plantations of Rhubarb and Seakale. 
Seeds of Rhubarb may lie sown, if young 
plants are wanted. On some soils it may¬ 
be necessary to raise plants In this way. 
Rhubarb will wear out if pulled late in 
the season. Sow Celery in a wanm frame, 
and prick off when, large enough. The 
main sowing of red varieties of Celery 
may be made in a frame early In March. 
Frepare all laud for cropping. 

Conservatory. — There is plenty of 
flowers in variety now. Bulbs are very 
plentiful and do not require much heat to 
open the flowers. Hyacinths and Nar¬ 
cissi will come now in cool greenhouse, 
and this will relieve the forcing-houses, 
which may be devoted to other things. 
Climbers may require more thinning. The 
variegated Cobroa 1 senndens is verv effee- 
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tivc now festooning about a lofty house. 
If young plants are wanted, put a few 
nuttings into a warm propagating-fraine. 
Prune liac-k Lueulia gratlssima. This may 
either lie grown as a bush in the bonder 
or be trained on a wall. Carnations and 
Lily of the Valley are always appreciated. 
The Lilies will be the most recently Im¬ 
ported crowins wMc-h have not been re¬ 
tarded. Those are dearer than usual this 
season, and not quite so good. Azaleas 
are scarcely so good this season, as the 
frost last autumn damaged some of the 
buds before they were imported, and the 
young wood was not ripened up so well in 
consequence of the damp, sunless weather. 
Still, there is plenty of Azaleas in good 
condition. Hhododendrons also can be 
had well budded. Hoses started in a leaf- 
bed are in good condition. Spirteas, both 
shrubby and herbaceous, are good, and 
easily forced. Camellias are still 1 in 
flower, and Zonal Pelargoniums are 
bright. 

8tove. —At this season every day brings 
its work, and happy is the man that can 
keep abreast of that work. There is 
always something that requires repotting, 
and there are cuttings to be put in. When 
plants have reached a suitable decorative 
size, unless very large specimens are re¬ 
quired. they may be kept healthy for some 
time If the drainage is right or can be 
put right and a top-dressing of good com¬ 
post placed on the surface after some of 
the exhausted soil has been removed. 
This removal of soil may be effected with¬ 
out in any way damaging the roots. 
Sometimes a course of liquid stimulants is 
very beneficial—say, once or twice a 
week—but half an ounce in a gallon of 
water will generally suffice.. Plants will 
require more water now, both in the 
atmosphere and at the roots, but, as re¬ 
gards the lutter, wait till the soil is dry. 
A temperature of 60 (legs, at night will be 
high enough. 

Creenhouse. - This may either be a 
growing house or be used as a show- 
house, or as a mixture of the two, but the 
usual course now is to place all plants when 
the flowers open in a separate house, 
designated tile conservatory. The flowers 
last longer undea- such conditions, as the 
ventilation and temperature can be made 
more suitable. Fuchsias are now break¬ 
ing into growth, and to make haudsoine 
plants, the training and pinching must 
have attention. Very often, if early 
flowers are wanted, they are pushed on 
for a time In a warm-house, <xr the inter¬ 
mediate house will be more suitable. This 
is a good time to propagate Fuchsias, as 
the young shoots, when 2 inches or 
3 inches long, will root readily in bottom- 
heat kept close. I have often rooted 
these and similar things in boxes deep 
enough to lay a square Of glass on the 
top, and placed on a board over the hot- 
water pipes. The greenhouse temperature 
can easily be made to suit the occupants 
of the house. 

Propagating - house _Cuttings of all 

kinds will strike root freely now- where 
there is bottom heat and the atmosphere 
close, and shade given in bright weather, 
with an occasional spraying over with 
chilled water. Seeds of all kinds may be 
sown now in [>ots. jams, or boxes. Mice 
are often troublesome at this season, but 
traps are cheap and easily set, and a 
careful man will keep the mice down by 
there means alone, and, In addition, there 
are poisons. I have had no difficulty in 
keeping the niic-e under by trapping, but 
it needs promptitude, and if the seeds ore 
sown in boxes a square of glass on each 
box will hasten germination. There are 
various tubers and other tilings to be 
started now that require a little warmth, 
including Begonias, Gannas, and Salvia 
lotens. The seeds of Gannas should be 
soaked In warm water for twenty-four 
hours before sowing. This will do Instead 
of chipping the seeds. 

Work In the vlnerles^-Sublaterals will 
require regulat ing inmeoarllest honce and 
the Grapes thlnnod.y^ JfVjJi -re '-/rtLdrv 


places in the borders inside give liquid 
manure with the chill off, and if the drain¬ 
age is right a good deal of water uray be 
necessary, as the foliage and fruit now- 
making progress will use up a good deal 
of moisture charged with suitable nourish¬ 
ment. In the succession-house regHlar 
stopping and tying will be urgent, 
especially if the Vines are trained near the 
glass. It will assist the setting if the hand 
1 b drawn down the bunches in the morning 
to remove the moisture and distribute the 
liollen. Later in the day the syringe is 
sometimes used if the atmosphere is dry. 
Night temperature may be between GO degs. 
and 05 degs., with a crack of air on early- 
on bright mornings to permit the escape 
of the heated atmosphere. 

Frames warm or cold. —A good deal of 
propagating and seed sowing can lie done 
in warm - frames. Stocks, Asters, 
Antirrhinums, and similar plants, If sown 
now, w-ill be in time enough if sown in 
cold-frames, as the sun will help things on 
now. Covers can be applied on frosty 
nights. The chief things to look after will 
be the w-atering and ventilation. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 10th .—Earthed up Potatoes in 
frame, first giving them a soaking of liquid 
manure with the chill off. We have n lot 
of Potatoes and early Peas in pots coming 
on in cool house. They have received n top- 
dressing of loam and manure. Potted 
more French Beans into 7-inch pots in 
warm-house. Moved more Rhubarb roots 
into Mushroom-house. Hitherto we have 
used no fire heat for Mushroom-house, as 
the warmth from the beds has kept the 
house mi to 55 degs., which is high enough. 
Fire will be used if necessary. 

March 11th.—We hnve mixed up clay for 
grafting, and the work will begin shortly, 
but we are waiting for the sap to become 
active. Thinned early Carrots (frame), 
sifted a little soil over them, and gave a 
soaking of water. Not much thinning is 
required, as we shall commence drawing 
for use shortly, as the stump-rooted will 
soon be large enough for-use if the largest 
are tnkeu out. Planted out Peas sown in 
[lots on warm border and sheltered with 
sticks and evergreen branches on wind¬ 
ward side. 

March 12th .—Having a lienp of leaves 
left we have made up more hotbeds, as so 
much can be done with frames on mild hot¬ 
beds now. One frame has been prepared 
for Celery seeds. Thinned shoots of Figs 
in warm-house. Fixed the nets over 
Peaches and Apricots, as the buds arc 
getting prominent now. Looked over 
recently-planted things to fasten them in 
the soil where the frost has disturbed the 
surfnee. 

March /^//.—Dividing and replanting 
herbaceous Phloxes and white Pinks. The 
border has been specially manured and 
trenched for the Phloxes. Other beds and 
borders are being prepared for a general 
collection of hardy plants, including a 
group on the lawn of tree Paeonies. Re¬ 
planting hnrdy edging plants round flower 
beds. 

March 15th .—Potting off early Cauli¬ 
flower plants sown in heat. They are 
placed for the present in light greenhouse, 
and will be planted out when ready. 
Planted a selection of Pillar Roses in 
various places where something of the kind 
is wanted to give elevation. Planted a long 
border with Lavender and a low wall with 
Rosemary. 

March 16th .—Planted Cabbages for suc¬ 
cession. Brussels Sprouts have been sown 
in boxes for early crop. Land intended for 
Bert has been dressed with soot and salt. 
It is an excellent dressing for Beet and 
Onions. Planted Longpod Beans. Pre¬ 
pared a lied on lawn for Tritomas. To 
obtain fine flowers mnnure must be 
trenched in and a mulch used in-fore dry- 
weather sets in. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening Jree of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street , Holbom, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be setit to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper , 
the name and address being added to each. yls 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date , queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— A ll who roish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AMD FLOWERS. 

Exacuin macranthum (Jim ).~Exacums re¬ 
quire an intermediate house temperature, an 
ordinary greenhouse being too cold for their 
well-doing. A minimum of 50 dega. is neces¬ 
sary for them during the winter, while in 
summer the warmth of a greenhouse is ample, 
but they need a fair amount of moisture, and 
shading from the direct rays of the sun. A 
mixture of loam, peat, thoroughly-decayed 
leaf-mould, and sand forms a suitable com¬ 
post. As the plants develop, a little liquid- 
manure occasionally is of great service. Most 
of them are propagated by seeds (indeed, some 
are annuals). Tne seed, which should be sown, 
if possible, early in the year, is very minute, 
and needs much the same treatment as that of 



NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS. 


COST. 

The cost of labour in your garden is just 
ns high whether you plitut low-grade seeds 
or Carters Tested Seeds. 

Aud when you come to reflect upon the 
fact that the capacity of your garden is 
limited, and that unless you are sure of 
your seeds, the long months of waiting 
may end in disappointment, the difference 
in cost is so trifling, the difference in 
results is so great. 

Carters Tested Seeds, produced under 
conditions which have for their aim the 
continuous and unbroken betterment of the 
species, MUST be worth ineomparably 
more than the seeds offered by the mere 
seed-vendor, who has no facilities for test¬ 
ing and cross-fertilisation. And yet most 
of Carters Tested Seeds may be had in 3d.. 
6d., or Is. packets—prices within the reach 
of everybody who has n garden. 

Even the smallest orders are handled 
with the same courtesy as orders running 
into hundreds of pounds. 

Why not run down to Raynes Park uud 
see us at work in our warehouse and trial 
grounds? There Is always something of 
interest to see. 

Open at all times, to customers and non¬ 
customers alike. 

.TAMES CARTER & CO.. 

Seedsmen to H.M. the King, 

UNIVERSITY Ravnes Park, 
URBANA-CHAMPA10N sw - 
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the Gloxinias that is, sprinkled on the surface 
of the soil and covered with a pane of glass 
till germination takes place, when the young 
plains must be gradually inured to tbe atmos¬ 
phere of tile house, and in due course pricked 
off. The pots or pans in which the seed is 
sown should be tnorougniy clean and well 
drained, and filled with the same kind of soil 
as above recommended, passed through a sieve 
with a quarter-inch mean. This sifting applies 
only to the soil lor seed sowing, as, in potting 
the plants, all the fibre possible should remain 
in the compost. 

Blue Hydrangeas {Mrs. IV. A. Tennant).— 
These are very popular, but there is always a 
large amount ot uncertainty about obtaining 
the flowers of the right colour, even when, as 
far as our knowledge goes, we adopt what is 
considered the best means to secure the object 
in view. The following compost for plants in 
pots has been recommended:—One half should 
be turfy loam, broken up with the hands, but 
not sifted, the other half a mixture of peat, 
crushed charcoal, aud about 2 lb. to the bushel 
of iron tilings, it is geueraliy supposed that 
the blue colour is due to soil which contains 
iron. 

Begonias for the flower garden (Janet M. 
Richardson).—Y ou can either purchase dried 
bulbs from a good grower and start them your¬ 
self now, or buy a packet of seed. The bulbs 
can now be had in separate colours, if you 
prefer to raise your owu seedlings, sow at once 
in a weil-draiued pot or pan filled with light 
sandy soil, which must be well moistened 
before sowing. Place the pan on it gentle hot¬ 
bed or in a warm-house to hasten the germi¬ 
nation of the seed. When the seedlings appear 
prick them out, aud when strong enough pot 
on singly. After they have begun to grow 
freely they should be well hardened off, and 
planted out in the open in May. When they 
come into bloom, select the best, and save seed 
from those, aud in this way you will goon have 
a good strain. In your case, we should say 
that, as you are desirous of making a good dis¬ 
play in the coming summer, your best plan 
will be to procure bulbs, which may easily be 
started by laying in Cocoa-nut-fibre in 
March in a frame. When they have started 
well into growth harden them off and plant out 
as directed above. It is of no use to trouble 
about names, as a good 6train can now be 
had from seed if obtained from a reliable 
source. 

Gloxinias from seed (Janet M. Richardson). 

Prom the middle to the end of this month is 
a good time to sow Gloxinia-seed ill well- 
drained pots of sandy soil, shading from bright 
sun with Moss spread over the sheet of glass 
laid on the top of the pot. A gentle bottom- 
heat assists considerably in the germination of 
the seed. Directly tne tiny plants show 
through the soil remove the Moss, tilting the 
glass on one side to admit air. When the 
seedlings are large enough, prick them out into 
pots or pans filled with a mixture of peat, leaf- 
mould, and sand, standing them on a shelf 
close to the glass in a temperature of not less 
than 60 degs. When the plants have made four 
leaves place them singly in pots, 3£ inches in 
diameter, in a similar hut somewhat rougher 
compost. Keep the plants, when they have 
begun to grow freely, well supplied with water 
and near the glass to ensure a stocky growth. 
In these pots the plants will develop several 
flowers. After flowering, gradually dry the 
conns off and store them in a cool, dry place 
where the plants can remain without water 
until in February there are signs of their start¬ 
ing into growth, when they should be potted up 
and grown on in the way recommended for the 
seedlings. Take care that the soil never gets 
dry, as, if this hanpens, thrips, red-spider, and 
rust are liable to attack the leaves, and, if not 
destroyed, these pests will weaken the plants, 
and in the end kill them. 

Packing* plants for British Columbia 
(G. E. IV.).—There are two ways of packing 
such plants as those to which you refer. The 
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12 BASKETS OF BEES’ BEANS FOR Id. 

Beea’ Broad Beans form a delicious dish. They 
can he obtained aa a “catchcrop.” Try sowing 2 Beans 
2 inches apart between the Potato Bets, in the same row. 
They will not be in the way when you want to ” earth up " 

The right time to SOW is now, and at intervals 
until the end of May. ThO right SCCdB to SOW iS 
Bees' Guarantested Seed. They ensure you an 
aninle supply. 

Write NOW for Catalogue. Bees offer 10s. prize 

for beat 6 pods of Broad Beans-spnt in before West. 15th. 

BEES, Ltd., 175b, UYftPOOL. 


first is to bind each plant up separately with 
lresh green Moss into which a little soil has 
been sprinkled, or, if not large examples, tie 
them up three together, mossing up tne root- 
fibres and leaving the tops exposed- Thus 
treated, the batch of plants would be easily 
accommodated in what is known as a No. 2 or 
No. 3 round—t.e., a shallow basket of Willow 
twigs. They are 7 inches or 9 incheB deep. 
Closely and uprightly arranged in one of these 
and rather tightly packed in fresh green Moss, 
a few latli-hke strips placed crosswise between 
the plants, would, in conjunction with sewing 
them down with packing-cord to the rim ot 
the basket, keep all in position. The final 
stroke would be to secure fresh Hazel rods, 
aud having sharpened them and inserted them 
into the wicker sides of the basket till they 
reach the bottom, so draw them together over 
the heads of the plants that they are just free 
of the latter when securely tied. A strengthen- , 
ing wooden hoop, first placed inside these 
sticks, should then be laced to them at about 
6 inches above the rim of the basket- This 
kind of packuge should be kept on the deck of 
the vessel, and before packing it so you had j 
bolter ascertain if that is possible, it is, we I 
believe, though a heavier charge is made. The 
other method is that of packing in one or more 
cases. One case with central division, arrang¬ 
ing the plants sideways in four stacks, so that 
the heads of the plants would run together, 
would sutlice. The preparation is the same in 
both, aud the plants must be secured iu posi¬ 
tion. Plants iu boxes with lids suffer consider¬ 
ably, hence the more troublesome method is 
the safer and better. 

Centropogon Lucyanus {Jim ).—In a green¬ 
house, with a temperature of 55 degs. to 
65 degs., or thereabouts, during the winter 
months, this forms just now a bright and 
attractive feature. It is of a loose habit of 
growth. Propagation is readily carried out in 
the spriug, for the young shoots pushed out at 
that season strike root without difficulty, if 
they are taken off when about 3 inches long, 
inserted into well-drained pots of sandy soil, 
and placed iu a close propagatiug-ca.se. When 
well rooted, they must he potted off siugly in 
a mixture of one half loam and the other half 
peat or leaf-mould—this last for choice. To 
this must be added a liberal sprinkling of 
silver-sand, and the whole should be well in¬ 
corporated together. As soon as the roots take 
possession of the new soil, the tops of the 
young plants must be pinched out, iu order to 
onsure a bushy habit of growth. From this 
time ouwards tliey may he grown in the green¬ 
house, and when the pots are well filled with 
roots the plants must be shifted into larger 
ones, using the same kind of compost a t> before. 
For the first season, pots 6 inches, (jy. for the 
very strongest plants, 6 inches in diameter, 
should be chosen. Towards the end of the 
summer, when the plants are well rooted in 
these pots, an occasional dose of liquid-manure 
will be beneficial. An excess of moisture at 
the roots must at all seasons be strictly 
avoided. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Increasing the Myrtle 'Myrtle ).The Myrtle 
is best increased from cuttings put in when 
the young wood has become fairly firm. Take 
the cuttings off at a joint, if with a heel all 
the better, and put half-a-dozou into a 4-iuch 
or 5-inch pot. The compost should be loam, 
leaf-mould, peat, and sand. Place the cuttings 
firmly round the sides of the pot, and stand 
under a close hand-light, or, if you have only 
one pot, put under a bell-glass. Put the small 
pot inside a larger one, aud fill up the space 
between with course sand or fine gravel, resting 
the run of the bell-glass on the sand between 
the two pots, so as to keep the air from the 
cuttings. The bell-glass should be removed 
daily and the inside wiped round with a dry 
clotli. When the cuttings are rooted they 
should be potted off singly into small pots, 
using the same kind of soil as recommended 
for ttio cuttings. 

Shrubs for bank Wenenvu 'Where Rhodo¬ 
dendrons will not thrive, and they are not 
likely to succeed on a sloping bank, the j 
number of flowering evergreen shrubs is ex¬ 
ceedingly limited, and you will in all prob- | 
ability be compelled to fall back on deciduous 
subjects as well. However, as you give no idea 
of the space to he planted, the following may 
bo sufficient for your purpose:—Berheris Aqui- | 
folium, Berberis Darwini, Berberis stenophylla, 
Choisya ternata, Escallonia exoniensis, Escal- 
lonia macrantha, Escallonia Langleyensis, 
Oifearia Haasti, Ulex europseus flore-pleno. i 
and Viburnum Tinus, among larger shrubs: 
with Cist uses and Helianthemums for the fore¬ 
ground. For the second bank, much the same 
shrubs may be used. with, in addition, for the 
foreground, Cotoneaster humifusa and Coton- 
easter microphylla, these last two being of a 1 
spreading habit of growth. The shrubby 
Veronicas, too, should do well there. The 
third position appears to us, from the high 
wall at the back, to be quite shaded, in which 
case you might do well to depend upon those 
subjects whose blossoms are not particularly i 
showy, such as Aucubas, Diplopappus cliryso- ! 
nhyllus, Euonymus of sorts. Ivies, Osmantnus, > 
Ruscus aculeatus, Ruscua racemosus, 8ar- 
cococca humilie, and Sarcococca ruscifolia. 
Dwarf-flowering plants for this position are: 
Periwinkles and Hypericum calycinum. Should 
you decide on some deciduous shrubs as well, 
the following are all good-flowering kinds that 
would hold their own ou sloping banks:— 
Caryopteris mastacanthus, Colutea arboreB- 
cens, Colutea cruenta, Coronilla Emerus, Cyti- 
sus of sorts, Deutzias of sorts, Forsythia inter¬ 


media, Genistas, Hibiscus syriacus. Hydrangea 
Horteusia, Hypericums, Pluladelphus of sorts, 
Ribes sangtnneum, Bpartium junceum, and 
WeigclaH, all of which have Bhowy blossoms. 

VEGETABLES. 

Butter Beans (Lady Pop ).—In France these 
are known as Haricot Beurre, some of them 
being of nearly-the same colour as butter. The 
best varieties are Mont d Or (a runner), Dujoin 
(a dwarf), Saint Faicre (a runner), and Bon 
Jardinier (a dwarf), under which names seeds 
can he had. The usual treatment given to 
Kidney Beans, as regards season, will do for 
the Butter Beau, but in this country it is 
always advisable to give it a warm corner and 
good rich soil. The cooking is simple, and the 
way common with us of allowing Beans of all 
kinds to get too old will not hurt the Butter 
Bean so much, though, no doubt, it has its 
season of best condition like other things. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vine-weevils (Mrs. Markham ).—The insects 
you send are the grubs of the Vine-weevil, and 
the only practical way of getting rid of this 
pest is to destroy the parent beetles. The 
weevils usually feed only at night, and fall off 
the plants when they are disturbed. Lay a 
white sheet under the plants on which you 
suspect the beetles are, so that when they fall 
they may easily be seen. Then some two hours 
after it has become dark throw a bright light 
suddenly ou the plant, when the weevils will 
probably fall down aud can then be destroyed. 
If they do not, then give the plant or plants a 
good shaking to dislodge them. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

J. G\ B .--See advertisement of slug-trap on 
back page of our issue of March 1st of this 

year.- M. P .—As a mulch for 6uch soil as you 

nave you will find nothing so good as well- 

rotted manure.- 'Chas. Geo. Neat—The only 

way is to grow the plants in soil that has not 
been too heavily manured. We do not reply to 

queries by post.- Weston, Ross.—You can 

purchase plants of Erigeron mucronatus from 

any nurseryman who grows hardy plants.- 

J. M. S—It is impossible to say what is the 
cause of the injury to the leaves without some 
further particulars and more fully developed 

specimen.- Miss L. Uaskell.-A.ny grower of 

hardy plants can supply the plant you refer 
to. _ 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Name of fruit.—TV. H. Brown. —Probably 
Lady Henuiker, but to be quite sure must have 
fresh specimens. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

BLACK MORE ANT) LANGDON. Twerton Hill 
Nursery. Bath.—List of Begonias, Carnations, 
Delphiniums, etc. 

The Wargrave Plant Farm, Ltd., Liverpool- 
street, London, E.0.— Choice Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds for 1913. 

M. BRUANT. a Poitiers (Vienne—France).— 
List of Novelties. 

STUART AND Mein, Kelso.— Gardening Guide 
for 1913. 

THE KING BEE TALKS 
ABOUT ROCK GARDENS (»)• 

Some so-called rockeries remind one of 
stone yards. Others, you know the type, 
suggest a cemetery of intoxicated tomb¬ 
stones. and t here are contraptions to whic h 
the term "rockery” is misapplied which 
might well be mistaken for a "tumulus ” or 
"oairn," marking the last resting-place of an 
ancient Briton or early Roman. They are 
often decorated with pieces of choice disin¬ 
tegrated pot tery, coloured tiles, sea shells, pieces of sculpture, 
and various other odds and ends. A notable point about 
these "howlers" is that the plants seem to avoid them. 
Have you never noticed how even the common "White 
Rock,” or Arabia, throws out long trailers towards the base 
or ground level, in an evident endeavour to reach terra firmaf 

Readers of this journal are too enlightened 
to perpetrate such "horrors." But you may well ask, “What 
is a rockery? What is the object of building a rockery or of 
making a rock garden 7" And the answer briefly is, "To 
furnish a congenial home for hardy plants which demand 
conditions such as cannot be provided on level ground, and 
also to add additional beauty and interest to your garden." 
When you see a rockery which attains those objects, you 
may depend upon it you have before you a pieee of really 
first-class work. 

How arc you to know when a rockery fulfils this 
twofold purpose? Quite easily. When the stones look os 
though they had " grown there,” when they remind you of a 
rocky crag on the hi 11 b, or an "outcrop” on the mountain 
side; when the plants look "happy,” or "at home,’ and are 
thriving. 

How can you secure such a rock garden? 

By a careful study of natures rock gardens, by imitating 
rattire, by examining the numerous illustrations in Bees' 
New Plant Catalogue, reproductions from photo¬ 
graphs of plants which are thriving "at home," by noting 
the way the stones aie disposed, and the relative positions 
occupied bv the plants. 

Bees' New Plant Catalogue will not only help 
you to do this, it will also help you to make a wise and good 
selection of plants. The ample descriptions and numerous 
illustrations will help you to decide which will suit your own 
particular rockery. And if you are thinking of making a 
hardy plant border, Bees' unique plan and natural cplour 
photograph will be simply priceless. You can have this 
useful book of ItO pages for the asking. So write NOW. 
Write before you do another thing. LEbT YOU FORGET. 

BEES, Ltd., 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Clematis Armandi.— Ono of the most 
beautiful things thut have lately come in 
my way is this, from Mrs. Rogers. atBurn- 
ooose. The leaf is quite distinct and 
beautiful, and coming on the 1st March it 
seems a good evergreen. The flowers have 
a delicate fragrance, and the plant is a flue 
addition to our hardy climbers. It grows 
on a south wall without protection.—W. 

The summer Snowflake in March.— A flue 
vurlety of this—a handsome plant—opened 
its first flowers on the 0th day of March, 
the spring Snowflake being in full flower at 
the same time. The name aestivate was 
probably given from its late flowering iu 
mountain ground.—W., Sussex. 

Andromeda polifolia.— This little modest 
shrub is welcome among the March flowers. 
A native, it is not often grown well in 
gardens. To give good effect it should be 
grouped in some quantity, and goes well 
with tlie Heaths, and will thrive in the 
same soil. There is a large as well as the 
usual form. 

Croous Jessoplae. -Mr. Bowies lias given 
us a charming little Crocus in C. Jessopia?. 
In past years I was always disiwsed to 
acclaim C. Iiiflorus Pestalozzte ns one of 
the best of the smaller gems of the race, 
hut C. Jessoplse is superior. It came into 
bkxmi here in the last days of February ; 
the little white flowers, brightened by the 
golden anthers, are charming. These 
blooms look all the prettier from being 
intermingled w'ith the pretty grassy 
foliage.—S. Ahnott. 

Erica carnea Winter Beauty.— Here we 
have n valuable and charming variety of 
the always acceptable Erica carnea. It 
came into flower with me very early, and 
before the most of the other coloured 
varieties of E. carnea. though a little later 
!han my earliest plant, of E. c. alba. The 
colour is best described as a pale pink suf¬ 
fused with grey, with n pink base and with 
burnt sienna colouring at the tips. This 
new Heath promises to be one of the most 
welcome of Mr. Fotter's new varieties.— 
S. Arnott. 

Chionodoxa Tmolusi.— This resembles 
more, in brilliancy of colouring, the 
variety of C. Lncilise, known as Boissier's 
form, but is rather later, and more pur¬ 
plish. It is the latest of these Chloiio- 
doxas to bloom, and has good-sized flowers 
of a deep, but bright, jiurple-blue, with a 
conspicuous white centre. It appears to 
like more moisture during its growing 
season than the other Glories of the Snow, 
and, iu quantity, is a magnificent sight 
when by the side of a stream or pond. It 
is difficult to realise what It must be when 



with its flowers docking the side of a 
stream fed by the melting snow and arched 
over by a frozen canopy of the latter, 
through which the stream has forced its 
way.—Ess. 

Hyacinthus azureus. A clump of this 
charming little Hyacinth, also known as 
Muscari azureum, is still extremely pretty, 
although it has been ill bloom since late 
January. It is in a sunny part of the 
rock garden, hut there is so little sum 
wdieu it flowers that this seems to have 
little effect upon it. It is acceptable be¬ 
cause of its curliness and its bright-blue 
colouring.—S. A. 

The Firs Bush (Embothrium coccineum) 

in Southern Scotland _With reference to 

a note on this beautiful South American 
shrub in your issue of February 1st, by- 
Mr. S. Arnott, one plant has been grow¬ 
ing in the gardens here for a number of 
years. At present it is about 9 feet high, 
and has passed through the winter quite 
unharmed. This plant is growing in a 
sheltered corner with a western aspect, but 
has never flowered. Another plant, which 
was planted two years ago in a sheltered 
nook with an eastern aspect, flowered and 
ripened seed last year. These plants have 
never had protection of any description. I 
have also seen a plant of it. grow-ing ill Mr. 
Carrick-Buchanan’s garden at Oorsewall, 
where it flowered and ripened seed a few 
years ago, but whether it is still alive or 
not I cannot say.—R. Finupay, Logan 
Gardens, Stranraer. 

The Saragossa Daffodil. — This self 
yellow trumpet Daffodil, introduced by the 
late Mr. Peter Barr, seems, unfortunately, 
to be uo longer iu the hands of the firm of I 
which lie was the head, and from which I 
bought it a good many years ago. I prize it j 
for its earliness, as it comes next N. mini¬ 
mus, and is tlie earliest of the large 
trumpets lo bloom, being usually in 
advance even of N. pallidus pnecox. This 
year several flowers opened on February 
18th. I have not kept annual records of its 
flowering, hut I observe that it opened on 
February 10th in 1S9S, exactly the same 
date as N. pallidus pnecox that year. N. 
pallidus pnecox is considerably inter this 
season, and it will he early in March before 
the first flower will open. N. cyelamilieus 
is late also. It is singular to note the 
effects of the seasons on the date of flower¬ 
ing of some of these Narcissi.—S. Ahnott, 
Dumfries. 

Ivy on houses. — I have lost any faith I 
ever had as to the good of Ivy on the walls 
of a house. Where there is any chance of 
it creeping among tiles or slates it is 
ruinous. But having a structure with an 
asphallo roof, which un Ivy could enter into, 

I put Ivy on the side that faced the S.W. 
rains, hoping It would bejp to keep the 


| walls dry. After a long trial it failed to 
do so under the test of last winter’s rains. 

J So it had to go. We have so many ways 
of growing this queen of northern ever¬ 
green climbing plants, both in woodland 
and pleasure ground, that there is no need 
to use it to do harm. And here I have to 
say a good word for the silvery Lichen as 
a wall protection. I live in ail old house 
built of tlie local sandstone—not by any 
means rain proof when first built, but after 
many years it is now rain-proof. And 
why? The silvery Lichens have got hold 
of it—modest, clinging, leathery protections 
that throw the rain off. Few notice the 
colour of these air-sown protectors until 
after rains-, when it is very beautiful —W., 
Sussex. 

Drimys Winteri. —An interesting exhibit 
at the Horticultural Hall on February ISth 
was some floweriug branches of Drimys 
Winteri. This Drimys, which is a native 
of South America, belongs to the Magnolia 
family, and is hardy only in particularly 
favoured parts of the country. The flowers, 
which are borne in loose clusters, are each 
about 1 inch across, and of an ivory-white 
tint. They have a pleasing fragrance. 
Although very pretty, tlie blossoms cannot 
be regarded as particularly showy. Other 
desirable features, however, are the; rich 
green leaves and the reddish tin^e of the 
bark and leaf-stalks. It is said in South 
America to attain tlie dimensions of a tree 
25 feet in height, but in this country it is 
usually regarded as a shrub.—K. R. W. 

The Rosebud Cherry (rrunus pendulat.— 
According to Maximowlez. this pretty, 
early-flowering Cherry has been found 
wild in the mountain forests of Japan, 
although it is commonly met witli in 
Japanese gardens and airpenrs to be a 
favourite subject with Japanese artists-. 
Introduced to Europe in 1863, it appears 
to have made little headway until quite 
reeeut years, and even now it is not com¬ 
mon. The fact that it commences to grow 
very early in spring, and sometimes falls 
a prey to late frosts, which cripple its 
branches, limy have had something to do 
witli its scarcity, for it cannot be that 
lack of beauty at flowering-time would lie 
tlie cause. As the name implies, tlie 
branches are of a pendulous character, 
and to get height iuio the tree it is neces¬ 
sary to keep a leading shoot staked up 
whilst the tree is young. Pale rose- 
coloured flowers appear freely in April, 
the colour in the bud stage being specially 
beautiful. From the rich rosy colour of 
the buds tlie common name of Rosebud 
Cherry lias arisen. In some nurseries the 
name of Cerasus penduta, var. rosea has 
been applied to it, whilst Miguel called it 
P. sflbhirtella., a name which he also gave 
to another Japanese species, which is vefv 
similar In foliage and flowers, hut is of 
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upright habit, Both species may be pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings of half-ripe shoots 
iti summer more easily than the majority 
of Cherries.—D. 

Cathcartia villosa.—Mr. Aniott (p. 190) 
is fully justified iu regarding this beautiful 
Himalayan Poppywort from the biennial 
standpoint generally, nnd, indeed, many 
plants flower, ripen seed, and perish as a 
result of it. Some plants, however, assume ' 
the perennial character, j am of opinion it i 
comes about in this way. Those having 
solitary crowns—and these are in the 
majority—are those which flower nnd 
perish, while those producing duplicated \ 
crowns, the strongest of which only is 
capable of producing a flower-spike, are 
the ones which incline—if somewhat feebly 
—to a perennial duration. By far the best I 
results, however, are assured by treating 
Ihe plant ns a biennial. It is a most wel- ; 
come bit of colour in its day, and gardens j 
would be richer than they are if this hand- ! 
some subject could be added to the list of 
reliably hardy perennials in all parts of i 
these islands.— E. II. Jenkins. 

Debregeasla velutina. -This, one of the 
most ornamental members of the Nettle 
family, has been well shown at two or 
three meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society lately. A native of India and 
Ceylon, it Is said to be quite a weed in 
some districts, but under cultivation, and 
where its vigorous growth is restricted in 
pots, it is, for decoration, well worth con¬ 
sideration. It is naturally of a somewhat 
soft, shitibby character, and forms a loose¬ 
growing bushy specimen. The shoots nnd 
leaves suggest those of some of the Wil¬ 
lows, but the foliage is thin in texture. 
The flowers, which are borne in clusters J 
from the axils of the leaves, especially | 
towards the lower part of the shoots, , 
possess uo ornamental dualities whatever, 
but they are succeeded by fleshy fruits, | 
each about the size of a Pea, and of a 
bright orange colour. It is said to have 
been introduced in 1S!M>, but it is only 
within the last two or three years that it i 
lias come prominently forward.—K. R. W. 1 

Paeon i a lutea. — This yellow-flowered j 
Tree Peony is a native of Yunnan, where i 
it was discovered by Father Uelavay up¬ 
wards of thirty years ugo. Seeds were j 
sent to the Natural History Museum, 
Baris, ubout 1S82, and one of the first per- ] 
sons to cultivate the plant iu Europe was 
M. Maurice L. de Vihnorin. For twenty j 
years it remained very scarce, and even I 
now it is not represented iu many collec- j 
tions. Of slower growth than the ordinary 
Tree Ticony (P. Moutan) it Is said to 
attnin a height of 3 feet, although the 
plants noted so far hardly appear as if 
they will grow to that size. The leaves 
are glaucous and divided into numerous 
segments, and the golden flowers, each 
3 inches to 4 inches across, are produced 
about the end of April or early in May. Iu 
the warmer parts of the country it may be 
planted out-of-doors, but in many places, 
as Is the case with P. Moutan, It must be 
given the protection of a cool greenhouse. 
P. Moutan Is rather peculiar in its 
behaviour sometimes, for I have known 
plants badly crippled by cold in southern 
gardens, whereas a plant which grew in a 
Lancashire garden some years ago usually 
escaped injury iu an open border.—Q. 

Selecting from imported bulbs. -May 1 
suggest to those who now have in flower 
for the first time bulbous plants imported 
from their native habitats tlie desirability 
of selecting (liose which flower at different 
times from the bulk of the others, testing 
them in future seasons to see whether they 
retain their earlier or later flowering time? 

I notice this siiecially among the Chiono- 
doxas, and this year, ns in former seasons, 

I have two forms of Chionodoxn gigantea 
which flower considerably earlier than the 
others. One of these is about three weeks 
earlier than the majority of the plants. 
Another thing to notice is that among these 
imported bulbs there is often a large pro¬ 
portion of plants with either superior or 
inferior beauty. Tfe former .should be 
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selected and tbo latter cltlier destroyed or 
pul into some place where their inferiority 
would not he so marked. Some bulbs 
increase rapidly enough to make it worth 
while to select them In this way. Unfor¬ 
tunately, most of the Ohionodoxns increase 
but slowly by offsets, and this makes it 
difficult to secure a clump of a superior or 
very early variety in a reasonable time.— ! 
S. Aenott. 

A note from Grasmere. —Saxifraga ' 
(Megasea) cord;folia is now iu bud, and 
Saxifraga decipiens Mrs. Donaldson Hud- I 
son will soon be In bloom, Its rich-crimson ! 
buds standing now 0 inches above the 
ground. This appears to be earlier than 
the majority of the mossy section. 
Primula dentieuluta and Primula d. alba 
are now making a bright display. I.euco- ! 
jum vernum is, however, now past its best, I 
put has been giving n good show for the 
past few weeks. The giant double Daisies 
are beginning to look well, tbe blooms 
which have beeu thrown up during the 
winter having looked very weather-beaten. 
Among the shrubs, Rhododendron pnecox 
is looking very pretty, and Andromeda 
ealyculata is iu bud. In the rock garden 
the Bolden Scotch Fir gladdens the eye 
with Its rich colour at this dull period. 
F tea gnus pungens aurea has stood the 
winter well here, and Ihe colour of its 
leaves is now a rich gold, bordered by a 
silvery-green. There are signs of a good 
display of Heliantliemum-s, tbe plants here 
being Covered with buds. It is to be hoped 
the mild weather does not cause them to 
flower too soon, and then get a sudden 
check from late frosts.—B. N., Grasmere. 

The Poison Sumach (Rhus venenata).— 
Several kinds of Rlius are more or less 
poisonous, but none more so than this and 
the North American Poison Ivy (It. Toxi¬ 
codendron). Attention has "on several 
occasions beeu directed to the latter plant, 
for it has sometimes been planted as an 
Ainpelopsis, and persons have thereby been 
poisoned, notwithstanding the fact that it 
is abundantly distinct and that there is 
little in its three-parted leaves to suggest 
relationship with a Vine. It. venenata, 
however, differs from the Foison Ivy in 
several ways. Forming a tree sometimes 
20 feet high, it may also be met with as a 
low slu-ub. In either case it has usually 
a wide-spreading head of pinnate leaves. 
The hark is greyish In colour, and the 
stems contain a similar semi-liquid sap to 
that which exudes from R. Toxicodendron 
when injured. It Is this sap which is 
poisonous, for when it comes into contact 
with the skin it causes an eruption, with 
intense irritation, some people being more 
easily poisoned than others. In America 
it is found in wet or swampy ground, and 
the plant is very showy iu autumn, for 
tlie leaves colour brilliantly previous to 
falling. It is, however, to warn people 
against it that this note has been written, 
for trees or shrubs of so dangerous a 
character ought not to be included in 
gardens, however beautiful they may he. 

Fig Marigolds (Mesembryanthemum) In 
the South of Scotland. —In reply to a query 
hy An Amateur of Hardy Flowers 1 ' re¬ 
garding tlie hardiness of Mesembryanthe- 
mnrns, a number of varieties of these were 
planted about two years ago at Sea Fish 
Pond, a small pond or pool Where sen fish 
are kept as a curiosity, and surrounded by 
natural rocks about 18 feet high, and situa¬ 
ted on the west of this peninsula. These 
plants have done remarkably well. Some of 
Ihe shoots at present measure 4 feet 7 inches 
in length, and have in no way suffered 
from the past two winters. M." abbrevia- 
tum, falciforme, nnd uncinatum have 
proved the hardiest. M. abbrevintum is 
hy far the best grower, some plants 
measuring 4 feet by 3- feet. They were 
also tried on the rock garden, but very few 
plants came through (ho winter, and any 
that survived were in a rather sickly con¬ 
dition. M. abbrevintum proved the best in 
this instance too, even reproducing Itself 
from self-sown seed. The propagation of 
these plants here is carried out in the same 


way ns for the ordinary Pelargoniums. 
Cuttings are inserted in boxes of sundy soil 
in autumn, and potted on after they are 
rooted, and planted out in April. There 
must be many places near the coast where 
natural rocks abound In which these 
beautiful plants would grow, even In the 
less favoured parts of the country. It 
would be worth while growing them iu pots 
In a cool-house for a year, and planting 
them out on the sunniest part of the rock 
garden In spring, taking cuttings off them 
yearly. With such precautions they will 
repay one for all the care bestowed on 
them.— R. Findlay, The Gardens, Logan, 
Stranraer. 

Roses In south-west Scotland. — The 

Rose growers of the south-west of Scotland 
are this season quite depressed, especially 
those who aduiirc the Rambler Roses and 
others of this type, which in recent years 
have done so much to render the garden 
beautiful. The losses nrnong these are 
enormous, and as the srring comes in it Is 
evident that we shall have to submit to 
many bare pillars, trellises, arbours, arches, 
and walls. It was evident a little while 
ago that a great number of these Roses 
were badly crippled nnd some of them 
destroyed. In February, however, the con¬ 
dition of tlie Roses went from bad to worse, 
and they died still further back, with the 
result that many which seemed only con¬ 
siderably crippled are either dead or are 
cut back to the roots. In no former season 
can I recollect such wholesale destruction 
or Injury to these climbing Roses. The 
result of nil this will be the greatly 
decreased beauty of the gardens In south¬ 
west Scotland, where these Ramblers were 
highly appreciated, and where mnny of the 
most beautiful garden effects were pro¬ 
duced by their aid. There is not so much 
iu tlie way of loss to deplore among the 
dwarf Roses, although the Hybrid Teas 
have suffered greatly. It is the climbing 
varieties which will be most missed, as 
many will not flower this year, even if they 
survive. The wet summer nnd autumn 
caused the growths to be full of sap nnd 
unripened, and an unusually Intense snap 
of frost in the beginning of December did 
the mischief. In some gardens there were 
32 degs. of frost, and young shoots and old 
growths alike suffered severely. This is a 
gloomy tale, but it is not at all exaggerated, 
as too many can admit.— S. Arnott. 

Rotten pergolas. —One of our statesmen 
has lately been saying how essential it was 
to gentility to have a pergola. As pergolas 
are often made they are a short-lived 
liossession. So often formed of sapwood, 
they are on the way to rot before they are 
put up, all the more so if formed of some 
of the common underwood stuff. I thought 
1 was safe in using Oak and Chestnut, but 
after a time they, too, rot away. In all 
Iiergoln formation it is essential to form 
the pillars of lasting material—good stock 
bricks or stone. In Italy we may see 
pillars of a single hard stone not possible 
in many parts of our country. In all cases 
the pillars should be of-enduring material 
—stone, brick, or even concrete. The new 
way of reinforced concrete should easily 
give us strong pillars, nnd the clever 
makers of this material might easily give 
us fissured or roughened surfaces that 
would in time take the Mosses and become 
a good colour. If bricks are used a good 
stock brick is the best one could use. For a 
14-inch pillar one cannot do better. When 
one wants a smaller pillar the best way Is 
to use a half-circle brick with a piece of 
gns-piping in the centre. That gives us a 
9-inch pillar, and may be useful where a 
small jiergola Is wanted. For a wooden 
pergola, hy far the best wood to use Is the 
heart of our native Oak. For the cross¬ 
pieces we are safer with Oak and Larch, 
nnd avoiding any Scotch or other Pine- 
woods, which last no time, and rot even 
before they are put up. For the smaller 
divisions, Oak battens nnd split Chestnut 
are good. Wire may be used occasionally, 
but the effect is never good, and If there 
is plenty of wood about It ought not to be 
necessary to rise It.—W., Siuqx. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERNS. 

rOLYPODlUM MANDAIANUJI. 

Tins is a fine, bold-growing Fern of garden 
origin, and judging by appearances Poly- 


I exhibition at Holland Park, when a first- 
class certificate was awarded it. The 
general appearance of a frond is so well 
shown in the Illustration that nothing 
further need be said on that point except 
j that the colour of the fronds (light green 
! when young) Is, as they mature, quite 
glaucous. In vigorous examples they are 


,( frond of Polypodium Maudaiamnn. From a photograph in 
Mr. JV. A. Mamin’s nursery at St. Albans. 


liodium aureuDi has played a part in its 
production, while there are also evidences 
of the influence of the nearly allied P. 
glaucum- It was raised in the United 
States by Mr. W. A. Manda, South Orunge, 
New Jersey, and St. Albans in this country. 
At the International Show at Chelsea It 
attracted the attention of many Fern 
lovers but it was seen in better form at the 
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fully C feet in length. Their stout, leathery 
nature stands them In good stead for 
decoration, as they bear exposure well. As 
in Polypodium aureum, the creeping 
rhizomes form a prominent feature, being 
densely clothed with light-coloured hairs. 
When cut, the large, bold-growing fronds 
rctnaiu fresh for a considerable time. 
Within the Inst few years there seems no 


limit to the list of new Ferns of garden 
origin that have been brought forward, and 
among the best of them must be included 
this Polypodium. K. It. W. 

PROPAGATING AND RAISING FERNS. 
Op the many operations pertaining to gar¬ 
dening, none are more interesting than the 
raising of Ferns from spores, which most 
kinds bear abundantly. In ferneries, 
where the conditions are favourable, the 
j spores find suitable resting-places on which 
they germinate freely. Indeed, the seed¬ 
lings may he seen in vast quantities on 
] damp bricks, on the sides of pots, on the 
surface of the soil, and in all sorts of 
positions. Although, however, Ferns come 
up in this promiscuous fashion, few think 
of sowing and raising them from spores ; 
i what young ones they get are obtained by 
chance, but if anyone will fullow out the 
instructions here given he may rear as 
many as he pleases, and that without 
much trouble. The most important point 
towards the successful raising of Ferns is 
llie preparation of the pots, which should 
be three parts filled with fine potsherds or 
soft rod brick ; then add the soil, press it. 
down, and make it perfectly level and 
smooth on the surface. Before doing this, 
however, it is always advisable to subject 
the soil, which should be a mixture of peat 
i and fibrous loam, to a good baking on a 
flue or other hot place, so ns to destroy 
any eggs of slugs or weed seeds, in order 
that there may be nothing to interfere with 
the youug Ferns when they come up. 

In sowing the spores, take the frond they 
are on, after it has lain between paper a 
few days, and sweep off the seed lightly 
with a brush in such a way that it may fall 
regularly over the soli. When this is done 
the pot should he covered with a pane of 
glass, and at once placed iu shallow pans 
of water, and then set iu a shady position 
In any house in which the temperature is 
kept between 00 dogs, and SO degs. This 
degree of boat is only necessary for the 
stove kinds; the greenhouse and hardy 
varieties germinate freely iu any cold 
frame, and may even be raised success¬ 
fully in the w indow of a dwelling-house or 
behind a wall in the open. The first thing 
to he seen iu the germination of Ferns is 
a filmy green scale, or prothallus ; num¬ 
bers of these soon spread themselves out 
over the surface of the soil, which they 
quickly cover, and after a short time tiny 
leaves or fronds may be discovered 
emerging from the centre of these scales, 
and these fronds go on multiplying and in 
creasing in size till perfect plants are 
formed. Up to this stage it will be neces¬ 
sary to keep the glasses close on the pots, 
as confined air and moisture are life to the 
young seedlings ; but should they show- 
signs of damping, then the glasses must be 
slightly tilted for an hour or two each day 
and let down again. As soon as the minute 
plants can be fairly distinguished, and are 
large enough to handle, they should be 
pricked oft '; the readiest way of doing so 
is to make a pair of tweezers by bending a 
thin piece of tough green wood and using 
it for taking hold of the young Ferns, 
when, with a pointed stick in the other 
hand, they may be dibbled in quickly with¬ 
out bruising or injuring them iu any way. 
For pricking the seedlings in. fine peat and 
loam, mixed with a little sand, are the best 
soil, and in this they should be mnde firm 
by watering gently through the rose of a 
watering-pot. As soon ns that is done it 
will be necessary to protect them again by 
covering them with panes of glass, unless 
the iHits can be set under handlights or in 
propagating boxes where there is plenty 
of moisture to give the plants a good start. 
Wherever placed it should be borne in 
mind that no sun must get at them, ns it 
would dry and scorch them all up. To pre¬ 
vent this a thin shade should be kept over 
them during the greater part of the day. 
and morning and evening the plants should 
be bedewed with a syringe. This will start 
them quickly into growth, and, assist 
greatly in making t|ten) ,strong enough for 
potting off singly. Afe'Won as they are 
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ready for this, coarser soil may be 
employed, and to ousure the porosity of 
this—an imjiortaiit matter in Fern cultiva¬ 
tion—it is a good plan to mix In with it 
some charcoal in small pieces, or finely- 
broken crocks, soft bricks, or cinders, 
round any of which the roots will cling. 

There are some Ferns that do not bear 
spores, and these can only be increased by 
division or by removing the offsets ; the 
best time for doing this is early in spring, 
Just when the plants begin to move, ns 
then they bear the disturbance, and any 
wounds made in their severance quickly 
heal. Most Ferns admit of being jiropa- 
gated in this way, and there are many that 
will bear shaking out and pulling apart or 
dividing to almost any extent. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Scolopendrium vulgare erispum. -Ofthe 

many forms of Hart’s-tongue this is one of 
the most ornamental, as well as one of the 
most satisfactory. When thoroughly estab¬ 
lished and doing well it forms a mass of 
fronds a yard through, and then presents 
n very distinct and pleasing appearance. 
Some varieties of the Hart’s-tongue are 
really more curious than beautiful, but 
erispum merits culture by its beauty alone, 
and as it grows freely in any free soil, it is 
a plant for every garden. Good loam suits 
it best, and the soil should Ire elevated 
a foot or so above the garden level, other¬ 
wise no special preparation is needed. 
Like the common form, it will grow in 
ordinary garden soil, if not too heavy, 
adding some leaf-soil or any decomposed 
garden refuse with a little thoroughly 
rotted manure. The stronger growing 
hardy Ferns like good food, and enjoy 
when in full growth moderate applications 
of liquid manure as well as annual top 
dressings of rotten manure. 

ORCHIDS. 


composed of one-third Osmunda ffbre, one- 
third Polypodium fibre, ami oue- 
third Sphagnum Moss, to which a good 
sprinkling of half-decayed Oak-leaves may 
be added. The fibres should be well cut 
up and all the. dust removed, the Oak- 
leaves being rubbed through a J-lneh sieve. 

Clean pots should be used, crocked to one- 
third their depth, and all decayed com¬ 
post shaken from the roots of the plants to 
be repotted, cutting away at the same 
time any decayed roots. It may also he 
advisable to cut away some of the old 
pseudo-bulbs, as three or four behind the 
lead will be sufficient to leave. Too mnny 
bulbs behind one lead necessitate the using 

of an unnecessarily large pot, and It must __ =I . __- .. 

bo borne in mind that no roots are made on , birds, or you might, try one of the soil 


established. I’lialuses enjoy a hot, shady 
corner either in the plant or Orchid-house, 
and if the surroundings are kept moist, 
and the plants syringed freely overhead on 
bright days, there need be little fear of red- 
spider.—II. W. 

GARDEN PE3TS AND FRIENDS. 

Grub In Strawberry-bed (John Core).— 
The grub you send was so discoloured that 
it is impossible to say with any certainty 
what it is, but it seems to be the grub of 
the Heart and Dart moth (Agrotis ex- 
clamatlonis). Fallow the ground and 
keep the surface well broken up by 
hoeing, so as to expose the grubs to the 


the inactive pseudo-bulbs beyond, perhaps, 
(he first two behind the lead. The pots 
should not be larger than will accommo¬ 
date two new bulbs, and when the plant is 
in an enfeebled condition still smaller. Pot 
firmly and water carefully for a time, 
keeping the plants plump by frequent 
sprayings in between the pots and over and 
under the foliage, and shade from direct 
sunshine. 

The above remarks will apply to O. 
Peseatorei and other spring-flowering 
Odontoglossum species, and to all hybrids 
derived from them. J. M. It 

DECIDUOUS CALANT1IES. 

Manx of these plants, including C. rosea, 
C. Ilryan, C. W. Murray, C. bella, C. 
Veitchl, 0. vestitn, and its different 
varieties, will now have done blooming, and 
should he rested. The plants can either re¬ 
main in the old pots, or if since is limited, 
shake the bulbs free from the old compost 
and place them in shallow boxes tilled 
with sand. A shelf in u light, dry position, 
where the night temperature does not fall 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CHISPUM. 

Where ji number of Odoutoglossum 
erispum is grown there are sure to be some 
alwuys In bloom, but the natural flowering 
season is at its height in May, and at the 
present time the flower-spikes of the 
majority of the plants are well advanced. 
Every care should be taken that no forcing 
of the plants takes place, so that the spikes 
may eonie along sturdily. These plants 
should be grown in a moist atmosphere, 
that at the same time is buoyant and fresh, 
and in a temperature at this season 
ranging from 50 degs. on cold nights to 
50 degs. in the daytime without sun. These 
temperatures will rise automatically as the 
season advances, hut 50 degs. is a safe 
minimum with fire heat. From the middle 
of May—or even earlier if the weather is 
warm—no more artificial heat will be re¬ 
quired until the autumn. To obtain the 
desired freshness in the house, ventilation 
should be freely given by both top and 
hottom veutilators, hut care should be 
taken that those only on tlie leeward side 
are opened thus early in the year, and on 
cold days, and when the wind is in the 
east, bottom ventilation only, and even 
this sparingly, may be sufficient, for these 
plants are impatient of cold draughts. 
Plants that flower in May and June make 
little attempt- to grow during the hot 
weather, but when the cooler and moister 
nights of August and September come they 
make rapid headway, and most of them 
are reiiotted at this season, when the 
growths are about 3 inches high, a stage 
at which they send out new roots. Some of 
the plants are, however, in flower during 
the autumn and winter, and are thus 
obviously not in a condition to he repotted 
when the main batch is done. Plants that 
were late in flowering, or which missed 
being repotted for other reasons, should 
be repotted during March, when the 
growths are about 3 inches high. They will 
re-establish themselves quickly at this 
season, and be well advanced before the 
hot weather comes. 


fumigants now to he had, working it into 
the soil to a depth of 3 inches or 4 inches. 

Tha hedge saw-fly (Constant Reader).— 
The hard cocoon you send Is that of the 
hedge saw-fly. As you will have noticed, 
although the larva has made the cocoon, it 
has not yet become a chrysalis, but has 
hibernated as a larva. A little later it 
becomes a chrysalis, and in early summer 
the rather large four-winged saw-fly 
hatches out. and deposits its eggs on all 
sorts of hedge plants on which the larva* 
feed. \Ve have never before seen the 
cocoons of this Insect on the lJlaek Cur¬ 
rant. 

Cyanide of potassium as a wasp 
destroyer. — I notice a warning by “A. E.. 
Streatham,” upon this deadly poison. I 
am rather at a loss to understand how 
"A. E.’s” dog could get at it unless, of 
course, it had been carelessly handled. 
Cyanide as a wasp destroyer ought to be 
used in solution, and when poured into the 
bole a turf is usually put on the top. It is 
volatile to some extent, and nets very 

_ _ . „ quicklv. The bottle should be distinctly 

below 50 degs.. is a good place to store nmrke(1 in soule way> and kept locked up 
them. The best time to repot is when the i h) cll;irBe 0 f n responsible person, 
young growths are about 1 inch ill length, ^ j;- s »» nn ( C is of service in drawing 
and a good compost is two-thirds good j a (q e)1 tioii to Its deadly properties, as it is 
loam, one-third partly decayed leaf-soil, imT)0tiiS il>le to exercise too much care when 
n 1 nn »n trunks. Hie 1 * -v *-- 'A 


adding plenty of crushed crocks, 
drainage must he good. If large plants are 
required put four or five bulbs Into an 
8-Inch |Mjt, but useful plants are obtained 
by placing one bulb In a 5-inch pot. I*ot 
flrmlv, keeping the corniest below the rim, 
and secure the larger bulbs to a neat stake. 

After rei>otting, place them in a moist 
house where the temperature does not tall 
below 05 degs. at night, and give only suf¬ 
ficient shade to prevent the leaves be¬ 
coming scorched. Water very sparingly j,i™ Mump ...*= - 

until the young roots get well established, i , , , md ]cave it Tlljs 

and then only when the plants become ]ntn in ,| )e evening as pos 
when the pseudo-bulbs show 


dealing with poisons. I have used cyanide 
for many years without misadventure. K- 
Brioht. , 

--I must confess that I do not like to 

employ tlmt dciull.v poison, oyiinide of 
potassium for the destruction of wasps 
nests, and, furthermore, do not see the 
need of it. A far more satisfactory way. 
to tuy mind, at least, is to get an old 
water-can of gas-tar, and pour about a 
pint or more into the hole as far as pos¬ 
sible Then stamp the soil down with the 
" Ids should be done as 
i possible, when all the 


fairly dry, but when tlie psemlo-bums snow , , ls of the ncst are home. Oeensimi- 

signs of development water should be | ^ Jt , he s0 B | tl „ited that it is difficult 


A suitable e 

Dig 


t^ppostyor 


ilauts Is 


igns 

freely given. ...... 

The black spot one often sees in the bulbs 
and leaves of Calanthes can in most eases 
lie trated to one, or both, of the following : 
Too much shade and moisture at the roots 
in the young stages of growth, or the too 
frequent, use of manure in the compost or 
in liquid form. Both induce a strong, 
sappy growth, which, in my opinion, is tlie 
root of the evil. I do not advise manure 
in any way. for I am certain a hard, 1 
medium-sized bulb gives a more compact j 
and beautiful flower-spike than larger 
ones which have been gorged with manure. 

W. Hopkins. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Phaius. — These are very handsome 
when hr bloom, and should he more exten¬ 
sively grown. Phaius grandil'olius is per¬ 
haps one of the most popular, but P. 
Blumei, P. Ilumboldti, 1’. Wallicbl, P. 
Norman, P. Oooksoni, and P. Martha are 
beautiful varieties worth adding to any 
collection. The plants are best repotted 
when they commence growing. In a mixture 
of one-half good turfy loam, Osmunda- 
tibre, chopped up finely, and partly decayed 
leaf-soil, one-quarter each, with sufficient 
broken brick or crocks to ensure a free 
passage of water. Mix the whole together. 
Pot firmly and keep the compost below the 
rim. Water carefully until the plants get 


ally It may... . ... 

to use the tar, but in nearly all eases this 
simple remedy Is by fur tlie best.—X. 

Big-bud on Black Currants. — Every 


such advice eouies too lute, for hand-pick¬ 
ing, the most effectual remedy if done at 
the proper season, should be done long 
before the new year. These gall-buds d> 
not become noticeable before November or 
December, when they are rounder than 
the healthy buds and oflen of a greenish 
shade instead of a deep red. They ap¬ 
pear on the voung wood and often on low 
branches; the affected buds open deformed 
and then shrivel, turning into rosettes of 
black green, ami so powdery as to infect 
others. Trees should never be left to get 
so bad that total destruction has to be 
resorted to. It is impossible to clear the 
tree in one picking, for the buds do not all 
develop the mites at the same time, but 
one very careful picking in early Decem¬ 
ber, with inspection every three weeks, 
should in time clear them. All buds must 
be burnt at once and care taken not to 
infect healthy trees, for the mite may he 
carried on the clothing from one tree to 
nnother. Some varieties of the Black- 
Currant are more subject than others to 
the tnite.— Mrs. Core, Finchamstead, Belt, 
(fi The Field. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


RHODODENDRON FORMOSUM. 

R. Gibsoni whs Paxton's name for the 
species named R. formosum by Wallieh, 
the latter being the name which is gener¬ 
ally accepted for the plant, although it is 
frequently met with in gardens as R. 
Gibsoni. A native of the Himalaya, it 
grows naturally into a tall bush of rather 
straggling habit. It is one of the more 
tender of the Himalayan kinds, therefore 
it can only be grown out-of-doors in a few 
parts of the British Isles, but is quite at 
home in a structure from which frost is 
excluded, though little artificial heat is 
given. The flowers are produced in 
• lusters of from two to four, each one 
lieing from 2 inches to a inches in 
diameter. Except for an occasional pink 
flush, they are white, whilst, like the 
flowers of other species of the same type, 
I hey are sweet scented. When grown In 
lots the plants are apt to bear a starved 


when fully expanded, with the exception of 
a small yellow patch in the interior of the 
upper part of the flower. The unopened 
buds are of a deep pink tint. From its 
habit of growth and free flowering this 
Rhododendron has been extensively em¬ 
ployed by the hybridist, and several 
varieties have been raised from it. Of the 
many, especial mention may be made of R. 
fragrautisslmum and It. Sesterianum, both 
j of which resulted from the intercrossing 
of R. Edgeworth! and It. formosum. 

The kite Mr. Anderson Henry, of Edin¬ 
burgh, raised, many years ago, a hybrid 
between R. Dalbousise and It. formosum. 
which was distributed under the name of 
R. Henryanum. It was at one time exten¬ 
sively grown, but is now very rnrely met 
with. The different Rhododendrons of this 
class must throughout the greater part of 
this country be looked upon ns greenhouse 
plants, though they are hardy in particu¬ 
larly favoured spots. It. formosum, It. 
Veitchianum, It. Edgeworthi, and others, 
are more tender than such ns It. eiliatum, 


tember. Single bulbs of Lilium nuratum 
will need 5-inch or 0-inch pots. It is more 
variable in its time of flowering than the 
preceding, while it is also less trustworthy 
in growth, but the flowers when at their 
best are so tine that it must not be passed 
over. The Tiger Lily (Lilium tigrinum) 
flowers naturally in the open ground in 
August. The best varieties for pot cul¬ 
ture are L. tigrinum splendens and L. 
tigrinnm Fortunei. Of this latter, bulbs 
sufficiently large for 5-inch or 6-ineb pots 
are sometimes obtainable, but splendens 
is, ns a rule, seen at its best when three 
bulbs are put into a 0-inch pot. All of the 
above should be potted at once and placed 
out-of-doors, just throwing a mat or two 
over them should the weather be severe. 
They may be left out-of-doors, of course, 
keeping them supplied with water, and 
staking them when tall enough to require 
it till the flower-buds are well developed. 
In potting these Lilies, It must be borne 
in mind that they nil push forth a quan¬ 
tity of roots from the base of the flower- 



Rhododendron formosum (syu. R. Gibsoni). From a photograph sent by Miss S. ,1/, Wallace, 
Ardnamona, Lough Eske, Co. Donegal. 


appearance, except when very carefully 
looked after, and the best specimens are 
usually found amongst those planted in 
borders. Cuttings of young shoots, 
inserted in sandy peat in a close frame 
during summer, root readily and attain 
flowering size in. a couple of years. D. 

- For freedom of flowering this 

Himalayan. Rhododendron is unsurpassed, 
and, what is more, it will bloom in a 
small state, almost as freely as an Indian 
Azalea. As a good-sized bush in full flower, 
it is very useful for the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory. It ripens seeds freely, and 
probably owing to this fact there is a con¬ 
siderable amount of variety among the 
seedlings. One, which used to be looked 
upon as n distinct species, under the name 
of U. Gibsoni, is now regarded as 
synonymous with R. formosum, a truss of 
bloom of which Is here figured. It forms a 
much-branched bush, clothed with small, 
narrow leaves, while the flowers, which 
are borne on every twig, are each from 
3 inches to 3}- inches across, pure white 

Digitized by CiOv ’^1^ 


fulgens, I horn son i, cinnabarinum, and 
glaucum, which are also natives of the 
Himalayas. T. 


LILIES FOR THE GREENHOUSE. 

WILL you please inform me which are the best 
bulbs (Lilies cliietly) to get a good show end of 
summer in the greenhouse, aud whether I 
should pot them straight away aud put them 
into greenhouse or keep them outside for a 
month or so?— LlMEHUfiST. 

[For bulbous plants to flower in tbe 
greenhouse at the end of the summer, you 
must depend chiefly upon Lilies, and of 
these the following are the best:—Lilium 
speeiosum, of which there are several 
forms, varying in colour from white to 
carmine. A good selection is Kradzeri 
(white), roseum (pink), and Melpomene 
(deep carmine, with a light, margin). For 
good bulbs of this Lily pots (5 inches in 
diameter will be needed, while larger 
masses may he made up by putting three 
bulbs in an 8-inch or Cl inch pot. Lilium 
speeiosum flowers naturally out-of-doors 
in the lntt'er part of August or in Sep- 


stems, hence a good plan is to leave a 
space of 2 inches or 3 Inches for a good 
top-dressing when these roots make their 
appearance. Into this fresh soil the roots 
will quickly make their way, and supply 
nourishment to the lengthening stem. A 
Lily that Is largely used for the green¬ 
house is Lilium longiflorum, its long, 
silvery trumpets, with their pleasing 
fragrance, being always admired. Grown 
naturally out-of-doors, it flowers at the 
end of June and in July, so that even if 
potted now and not forced in any way 
the flowers wouLd probably be over 
before you need them. This difficulty may, 
however, be overcome by buying retarded 
bulbs, which should be obtained and 
potted thirteen to fifteen weeks before the 
time they are required to be in flower. 
One bulb in a 5-inch pot or three in a 
(5-inch one will form effective specimens. 
In all stages of growth Lilinm longiflorum 
is liable to be attacked by aphides, so a 
sharp look-out must be kept for these 
pests. They may be destroyed tty valoris¬ 
ing With nicotine 
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Two Lilies of a more tender nature 
than any of the preceding also flower 
in the greenhouse during late summer or 
early autumn. They -are Liliura sul- 
phureum nnd L. nepfilen.se. The former, a 
tall-growing species, has lung trumitet- 
shaped blooms, yellow inside, and with a 
reddish tinge on the exterior, while L. ne- 
palense has Turk’s-eap-slmped flowers, 
the interior of which is purple, with the 
reflexed portion greenish-yellow. It Is a 
very distinct and striking Lily. Being a 
native of Upper Burmah, these two 
should, after [totting, not be stood out-of- 
doors, as recommended for the other 
kinds, but be kept altogether in the green¬ 
house. a light, airy position being 
assigned them, as if kept close and shaded 
they will run up tall and weak. 

Other greenhouse bulbs that flower at 
the end of the summer and in autumn 
are Vallota purpurea, known popularly as 
the Scarborough Lily, with red, funnel- 
shaped flowers, and Nerine Fothergilli 
major, whose blossoms, borne in a loose 
head on a stem Jfl inches to 18 inches 
high, are of a vivid scarlet colour. These 
last two had better be purchased later on 
when they are in bud ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Torenia Fournieri grandlflora.—Can any of 
your readers tell us anything of this plant, 
said to be a half-hardy annual.'* I wish to have 
jt in the flower garden after raisiug it in a 
frame. The hothouse Torenia 1 remember, but 
have never seen this.—S., Hants. 

[Though this and the allied Torenia 
Ilailloni are very useful for the greenhouse 
during the summer months, you are not 
likely to meet with much success in plant¬ 
ing it out iu the garden. It is not suf¬ 
ficiently robust to succeed out-of-doors 
unless exceptional conditions prevail. The 
seed should he sown in a gentle heat in 
spring, and the young plants pricked off 
when large enough. Three plants iu a 
5-inch pot will form neat little specimens 
for flowering iu the greenhouse. Of the 
annual Torenias, that known as Fournieri 
has flowers prettily marked with purple 
hud white, grandiflora has larger blooms 
than those of the type, and the blossoms of 
T. Baitloni are yellow and purple.] 


Creenhouse (hardwooded plants). 

Though not so fashionable as they were 
in the past, a house filled with what are 
termed Cape and Australian plants is 
very beautiful in spring. They are quite 
distinct from the usual run of soft- 
wooded plants now so much grown. One 
reason why they have lost caste is that 
they are not so well adapted for cutting, 
and the demand for flowers suitable for 
cutting lias increased so much of late 
years that it has thrust many of the good 
old plants on one side. The Rose, Carna¬ 
tion, and the Sweet I’ea are the flowers 
most in vogue for cutting, with the Chrys¬ 
anthemum for autumn, nnd every effort is 
being made to prolong their season. Hard- 
wooded plants require skilful culture, 
especially in the selection of the potting 
compost and in potting and watering. 

Agathaea coelestis _This pretty South 

African Composite is very free-flowering, 
and some neat little examples of it in 
fl inch [lots form just now a pleasing 
feature in the greenhouse. If stopped two 
or three times (luring Its earlier stages it 
forms quite a bushy specimen. The 
flowers, which are borne on erect, wiry 
stems, each about 0 inches long, are Daisy¬ 
like, tlie colour of the outer florets being of 
a pleasing shade of light blue, while the 
disc is yellowish. The flowers last well in 
water. The flowering period of this 
Agatha'a is not confined to the winter and 
early spring months, for it will bloom with 
great freedom during the summer ; indeed, 
it is sometimes planted out at that season. 
It enu be increased very rapidly from 
cuttings, while seeds often ripen nnd 
germinate readily. There is a variety with 
variegated leaves, but it is not of much 
Value, though it was once given a first-class 
certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society.— K 15 Tty 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


Fine Early Laurls Asparagus.— There is a 
I region In France known as the Vanclose 
! district, near Avignon, which is given up 
I almost entirely to the cultivation of early 
1 Asparagus. Large quantities are sent to 
the Loudon market daily. It is an excel¬ 
lent example, coming to us before it is pos¬ 
sible for us to gather it from the open in 
our own country. 

Port Wine Plums.— An interesting fruit 
from the Cape is the Fort Wine Plum. 
Very quaint it is in colour, with rich dark 
red llesli. We suppose it is a local Plum, as 
we have never seen anything like it in Eng¬ 
land. When fresh and in its own country 
it should be a very good fruit, but here the 
flavour is not quite so good as that of the 
Peaches and Nectarines. 

William Pears from the Cape.— Fine 
I examples of this fruit have reached us 
I from the Cai>e. Some ]people do not care 
for the musty flavour of the William Pear, 

! but these from the south are very fine 
specimens. When, after Christmas, our own 
Pears, such as Easter Beurr6 nnd Passe 
Crasanne, are quite used up, it is very 
i pleasant to see such handsome samples 
; coming from another part of the world. 

Good Peaches and Nectarines from the 
Cape. — We are indebted to Messrs. 
Solomon and Chanter, of the Central 
Avenue, Covent Garden Market, for excel¬ 
lent examples of these fruits from the 
Cape, fine in form, firm in flesh, nnd good 
in flavour. It makes one wonder, if these 
fruits are so well flavoured after a long 
journey, what they must be like in their 
own land. The times are going well for 
the fruit eaters in our day, for ns soon as 
the northern world has done with itsfruit 
another world comes forward to help them 
to new supplies. 

Concerning Figs.— Figs, whether green 
or dried, form a most wholesome food, for 
besides the grape sugar, they contain a 
lurge amount of nitrogenous matter, which 
makes this fruit more nutritious and 
digestible than most other fruit. English 
hot-house Fig>s, and those imported from 
Italy, are chiefly used as dessert, and are 
at all times delicious. They make an ex¬ 
cellent compote. In cooking, the dried 
Figs figure very prominently, for by their 
help a large number of dainty sweet dishes 
can be prepared. After the Figs are ripe 
they are dried in the sun or in ovens, when 
they assume a brownish colour, and are 
packed for exportation in drums, boxes, 
and baskets. There are several kinds of 
dried Figs ; those known as “ pulled Figs ” 
are the best. Crystallised Figs are used 
as dessert as well ns for puddings, etc. 
The common kinds are the larger or 
pressed Figs, which are also the cheapest 
to buy. The choicest of these come from 
Smyrna. Most of the dried Figs, or at any 
rate the best kinds, are packed with a few 
Bay-leaves, which impart an exquisite 
flavour to this most useful food. In the 
matter of cooking Figs, there is a strange 
monotony about it, not only in this 
country, but alike on the Continent. Usu¬ 
ally they are stewed, and that sometimes 
badly. Next to this comes the suet Fig 
pudding, which is excellent when properly 
prepared. There nre three or four dif¬ 
ferent kinds of Fig puddings; some are 
I prepared with or without suet. Here are 
a few other specialities which can be made 
from FigsjJFig tart. Fig fritters, Fig com¬ 
potes, Fig salad. Figs a la CrOole, Figs 
5i la Comle (with Rice), Fig tartlets, Fig 
crofltes. Considering the nutritive value 
which Figs possess, and their cheapness, 
this fruit should in some form or another 
be more frequently introduced to our 
menus. Such dishes make a capital change 
during those months when other fruit is 
often scarce and dear. 

Apple Mere de Menage.—The last of Apple 
Merc de Menage has just—February 14th—be?n 
used. Usually of good size, the fruits -were 
during the present season slightly under the 
average size, but the quality was good, and the 
fruits remained firm and souna throughout. 
This variety appears to crop host ou trees of 


considerable age, and, if not iu the^ first rank, 
the fruits in a normal year are useful for 
exhibition. -K. BRIGHT . 

POTATO SKERRY BLUE. 

X was interested in the letter in your issue 
i of March 1st (p. liM) from Mr. T. H 
Brownrigg on “Potatoes,” especially in his 
mention of the old Skerry Blue Potato. 
This Potato used to be grown to a consider¬ 
able extent in Wales some thirty years ago, 
but is never seen now. A few seasons ago 
I tried some dozen or more seedsmen in an 
I effort to get a supply, but without success. 

I For three years now I have grown the 
| Champion Blue of Alex. Dickson’s, of 
I Newtownards. This, I believe, is put forth 
! as an improved form of the old Skerry 
j Blue, being without the deep eyes of the 
old variety. It is one of the very best 
Potatoes for eating, and a very good 
cropper, too. This year I discovered the 
! Skerry Blue in the catalogue of Messrs, 
j Dickson, of Chester, and am growing a 
! few now to compare with the Champion 
I Blue. There is a small, round, reddish- 
! purple-skimmed Potato grown in this dis¬ 
trict which is known only by its Welsh 
name, which translated means “Little Red 
Potatoes.” It is very highly thought of by 
some people here, and I must say that it is 
a very distinct Potato, having a flavour of 
its own. I am growing it this year for the 
first time. 

The prejudice against coloured Potatoes 
seems very absurd, and is probably mainly 
due to the ignorance of not only the pur¬ 
chasers, but also the proprietor of the aver¬ 
age greengrocer’s shop. I should like to 
procure a few of the “ Black Skerries ” re¬ 
ferred to by Mr. Brownrigg. Perhaps he 
will be good enough to say where they are 
to be procured. The Champion Blue was 
quite free from disease with me last 
season. So also w r as the Sutton Flourball. 
another really good-flavoured Potato. 

W. IF. Paul. 

Glyn Malden , Dolgelly, N. Wales. 


COOKING CELERY. 

CELERY SOUP.—Trim and wash two heads of 
Celery and cut into small pieces and boil in 
salt water or stock for thirty or forty minutes. 
Boil a blade of Mace and a small peeled Onion 
in one pint of milk. Mix an ounce of tlour with 
a little cream or cold milk. Add this to the 
boiling milk and cook for ten minutes. Now 
add this to the cooked Celery, and season with 
pepper and salt. Then put all through a fine 
sieve, reheat the soun, add a little cream, and 
serve with some fried croutons. 

BRAISED CELERY.—Trim and wash six heads 
of Celery and cut them into 3-inch or 4-iucli 
leugtlis. Tie up, blanch them in salted water 
for five minutes, and drain. Next ‘place the 
Celery in a stewpan, a sliced Onion and a small 
bouquet garni— i.e.. Parsley. Tliyme, Bay-leaf, 
aud Marjoram. Moisten with stock, cover and 
braise slowly in the oven for about thirty-five 
minutes to forty minutes. About ten minutes 
before serving add a gill of rich brown sauce. 
Take up the Celery carefully and dish up. 
Strain the sauce, boil up aud then pour over 
the Celery. Serve hot. 

CELERY CROQUETS.—Trim, wash, and cut into 
short pieces two heads of Celery. Blend them 
in salt water and drain; then cook till tender 
iu well-seasoned stock, drain the cooked Celery 
and chop it rather finely, melt a .11 ounce of 
butter in a tin pan, and stir in an ounce of 
flour. Blend them together and add a chopped 
Shallot and fry a little, add gradually a gill of 
milk, stir till it boils, aud put iu the chopped 
Celery. Season with salt and pepper and cook 
for fifteen minutes, adding, at the last, two 
yolks of eggs. Spread the mixture on a dish 
and let it get cold, make up into croquets, cork 
or hall shapes, egg and crumb them, and fry in 
hot fat till a golden brown. Drain them on a 
! cloth or paper and dish up. 

CELERY FRITTERS.—Cut some stewed or bra ised 
Celery into 2-inch pieces, dip them into a light 
frying batter, so as to completely coat each 
piece, and drop into very hot frying fat. Frv 
to a golden brown, take up and drain. Dish 
up and serve. 

CELERY CHEESE.—Arrange two or three heads 
of cooked Celery (stewed or braised) cut into 
3-inch lengths, on a well-buttered baking dish. 
Season with salt, pepper and nutmeg; pour 
over some Bechamel or other good white sauce, 
sprinkle over plentifully with grated Parmesan 
and Cheddar cheese (half and half). Bake in 
a brisk oven until the top is nicely browned, 
then serve quickly. 

SCALLOPED CELERY.—Cook two heads of pre¬ 
pared Celery in stock, and finish stewing them 
in cream sauce. Cut the heads into l^inch 
pieces and range them on buttered shells; see 
that they are well coated with sauce and well 
seasoned. Besprinkle with bread-crumbs, 
grated cheese, and oiled butter. Bake in ft 
Fairly hot oven a nice ffolden brown, then 
nbDCl la tabic Food and Cookery, 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. giuger-jars, both the common grey nml white Roman and the straw - coloured 

_ I hlue und the rather better Chylooug jars. French are both of them indispensable. 

1 They are of the same shape, but the colour These in a cut state should possess long 
A FEBRUARY. VASE. is darkish, dullish blue-green, very becoin- stems, thus facilitating their arrangement 

Tars shows a little group of spring things ing to any white, yellow, or pink flowers. In vases. When brought on briskly, but not 
which the curious winter enabled us to They are quite plain, except for a band of hard forced, or if kept at a good distance 
gather earlier than usual. In it is shown slightly-raised ornament of the same from the glass instead of close to it, this 
the early Bayonne Daffodil (known by the colour on the shoulder.” can be easily accomplished. Other kinds of 

awkward name of Narcissus pallidus ----Daffodils can now be had in flower, but it is 

pneeox). it is the most faithful and grace- scarcely advisable to force the choicer 

fill of the early Daffodils, thriving in turf, 1 vdowdus l.x feEA&u.N a.\d sorts, ns bicolor Horsfieldi for instance, 

often on dry, poor banks. Also shown is 1HK1R L»ES. ’i' 1 :,> Polyanthus Narcissi, ns Gloriosa nnd 

tlie spring Snowflake (Leueojum vernum), Most of us who have to provide a constant Grand Monarque, the former with its deep 
the boldest blossom of the early year, supply of cut flowers, he the conditions nnd the latter with its light-coloured cup, 
hardy nnd free, too, in all soils, best in what they may, will now be able to con- and both with large trusses, make flue 
l>eaty or free soils. Lastly, the Blue eyed gratulate ourselves ouee more timt the objects for vases. Tulips for cutting 
Mary (Oinphalodes verna), always wel- worst part of the winter has been passed, should also possess a good length of stem ; 



A vase of spring flowers. 


come and early, hardy as Grass, easily 
naturalised, and loving moist places. It is 
so early and useful that it would he worth 
growing in pans or shallow baskets in the 
open air, but meant to be brought into the 
house soon after Christmas and placed on 
cool window-ledges, there to bloom. 


Opaque flower jars.—In reply to a ques¬ 
tion about opaque jars for cut flowers, 
Miss Jekyll writes “ I suppose it is pots 
nnd vases for cut flowers? I am sorry that 
1 cannot tell you of any place where you 
could get what you describe. I use various 
pieces of peasant pottery at odd times, 
but, other than glasses, what I like best 
are pewter tanka r< ^r> And I aBv|ys like 


With lengthening days the forwarding of i 
forced flowers becomes a l'ar easier task. I 
To force unduly hard, however, is unwise ; I 
it only results in produce of less texture, ] 
and this ultimately ends in disappointmeut 
both ill respect of travelling and keeping 
qualities. 

From amongst the various kinds of 
bulbous plants a deal more may be bad in | 
the way of cut flowers than is often 1 
attempted. The double Daffodil is a ease | 
in point; it forces so easily when carefully ' 
prepared and lasts so long when cut that 
it must be classed amongst the most ser¬ 
viceable bulbs now grown in private j 
gardens. The larger kinds of Hyacinths i 
are not tfell suited for cutting : far better 
do without them thus if possible, hut the 


hence in this respect the Due Van Thol sec¬ 
tion is not so good as some others; the 
Tournesols stand very well, so do Ver¬ 
milion Brilliant, Keizer Kroon. Canary 
Bird, and the Pottebakkers. Lilies of the 
Valley will now stand much longer when 
cut than they did a few weeks back. Very 
soon now' the clumps may be safely 
depended upon ; these will last still better 
by reason of their source of sustenance not 
having been so greatly disturbed. Christ¬ 
mas Roses should be made the most of. 
lasting so satisfactorily. It Is always best 
to cut the spikes of flowers well in advance. 
Daffodils will open well in water ; so will 
other things, including the Hyacinths and 
Tulips. To leave the flowers upon the 
plants a few days longer, just to make a 
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show, and then expect them to last as 
long when cut, is not reasonable. If they 
have to be sent any great distance when 
cut It, Is better to secure them over-night, 
and to place in the cool in water until 
wanted for packing. In the case of all cut 
bulbous flowers, do not omit to add foliage 
of their own as well. Tulips, in fact, 
should be cut off close to the bulb, thus 
saving the leaves upon the stems. Both 
Hyacinth and Daffodil foliage is equally 
as useful, aud nothing is more appropriate. 
None of these flowers must be packed In 
such material as wadding; nothing Is 
better than a layer of wet Moss. 

Of other flowers, Azalea mollis will now 
be very reliable ; this, too, should be cut in 
advance. The addition in a cut state of the 
unexpanded buds of a paler shade than the 
open flowers lends additional charm in the 
arrangement. Young shoots of this 
Azalea are very suitable to accompany the 
flowers, and as these can be had without 
much difficulty they should most certainly 
be used. The double forms of A. mollis last 
longer of the two in a cut state, but of the 
two they lack the same choice shades of 
colour ns the singles possess. The two best 
pure white Azaleas of the iudica section 
are the old white indica alba und 
Deutsche I’erle, the former having the 
advantage in that it can be cut with greater 
length of stem, but the latter has most cer¬ 
tainly much the finer flowers ; hence in any 
kind of arrangement where short .stems are 
preferable it is the better kind to use. 
Deutsche Perle is rather predisposed to 
bruise if care be not taken in handling, or 
in packing. With so excellent a choice of 
colour in A. mollis, the coloured forms of 
A. indica are not nearly so much in request 
thus early in the spring. Camellias can 
also be turned to ns good account now as 
earlier in the year ; but wherever they can 
be cut with stems of their own of suflicient 
length it is the most desirable. Some 
plants would, in all probability, be all the 
better If in a measure a thinning out pro¬ 
cess were adopted, or in some instances if 
the plants were reduced in height by 
cutting the greater part of the flowers from 
thence. Forced Lilac should be tnlcen with 
ns long stems as possible, being then much 
better for arranging, also lasting longer. 
Primula obcouica is one of the prettiest, of 
its race for cutting at this season of the 
year, both travelling and lasting well. 
Violets should not be done up in too large 
bunches; this is a waste of good flowers. 
It is better to pick them as soon ns fully 
expanded, as the colour soon fades. Out- 
of-doors .Tasminum nudiflorum can still be 
had in good condition, and it can always be 
turned to good account. II- A. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tulips for cutting _Those who have to 

supply large quantities of cut flowers dur¬ 
ing the spring, especially those who have 
to send them by post or rail, would some¬ 
times be at a loss were it not for Tulips. 
Their value for cutting, the wide range 
of colour, combined with their travelling 
qualities and the time during which they 
remain in good condition, render them of 
peculiar value. Further, there is never a 
glut, and never a famine, for their season 
is spread over a considerable period, ex¬ 
tending, indeed, from April till early 
■Tune. From the dwarf T. Due Van Tirol 
to the stately May-flowering Tulips, 
flowers may be procured at all heights, 
and for quaintness of outline and bril¬ 
liance of colour few plants rival the 
I’nrrot Tulips. Apart from these con¬ 
siderations, the easiness of their culture 
is all in their favour, while the cheap rate 
at which the bulbs can be procured en¬ 
sures for Tulips a popularity which is ever 
on the increase.— K. Bright. 


“ The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds ."—Sew Edition, 11th, revised, until descrip¬ 
tions o/ all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Svo, 15s. ; post free, 15s. Cd. “ The English 
Flower Garden" may also be had finely bound in 
9 vols., half vellum, f is. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the often of Gai’.i'kmXg li,L'.vrR.uE!\ 17 , Furnii'dl- 
steed, London, E.C. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

FIRST POTTING 

Mast growers, profiting by a long ex¬ 
perience, are beginning to see that the very 
early propagation of the majority of Chrys¬ 
anthemums is unnecessary, and I have 
come to the conclusion, after careful obser¬ 
vation, that splendid quality flowers are 
borne on plants that are propagated much 
later than tiie orthodox period. For this 
reason I would be disposed, even at this 
late date, could I obtain good cuttings of 
any of the better and more reliable kinds, 
to Insert a few hatches of cuttings. By 
these means 1 am persuaded very large and 
handsome blooms could be obtained. At 
the moment, however, l wish to assist 
those who have a batch of rooted cuttings, 
and which are often misleading in their 
appearance. Some of them seem to 
indicate that they are well rooted when 
this is not so. Often new growth is visible 
at the apex of the young plant, when root 
action is not by any means free. These 
facts are alluded to because growers are so 
often disposed to pot up their rooted 
cuttings before they are ready. No cuttings 
should be potted until it is well rooted, and 
lias used up in a large measure Ibe plant 
food stored in the soil in which it is grow¬ 
ing. Each plant should be shaken out of 
Its pot, and those that nre well rooted 
should he stood by themselves, those that 
are less well rooted being replaced in their 
former position for a little longer. A few 
days or a week will make a considerable 
difference In the plants at this season. 
Small “sixties” and large “sixties,” re¬ 
spectively measuring 3 Inches and 3} Inches 
In diameter, should be used. They should 
be washed quite clean and allowed to drain 
dry. New pots should be soaked In clean 
water for a time that they may absorb 
moisture, subsequently allowing these also 
to drain dry. Unless new pots are soaked 
in the manner advised they very quickly 
absorb the moisture in the potting compost, 
and the plants suffer in consequence. 
Clean crocks may be used for drainage, 
although crushed oyster - shells are 
infinitely better, the lime in the shells being 
of great assistance even at this early stage. 
The compost for the first potting should 
consist of three parts good fibrous loam, 
oue part well decomposed leaf-mould, one 
part thoroughly well-rotted horse manure, 
a dash of crushed charcoal or crushed 
oyster-shells, and a suflicient quantity of 
coarse silver sand to make the compost 
porous. I’ass these soils through a coarse 
sieve, and take special care to see that the 
heap is turned over repeatedly so that the 
ingredients are well mixed. If the heap 
can be prepared a few days before the soil 
is actually required so much the better. 
Arrange the crocks carefully, placing 
thereon some of the rougher siftings of the 
soil, or a small piece of fibrous loam, to 
prevent the smaller particles of soil work¬ 
ing down into the drainage and clogging it. 
Shake each plant out of its pot so that as 
little damage may be done to the roots as 
possible. Remove the crocks carefully and 
then place the plant in its new pot on a 
thin layer of compost, filling in the soil all 
round and making it firm, using a stout 
wooden label. The surface of the plant 
should be kept well down below tlie rim of 
the pot.. Replace the I rotted plants in their 
former quarters, gradually inuring them to 
more airy conditions, subsequently arrang¬ 
ing them on shelves near the glass in a cold 
or cool greenhouse. Better, however, place 
them in a cold-frame, provided adequate 
protection against frost can be assured. 
Water in after a few days by the aid of a 
fine-rosed can, and apply sufficient water 
to moisten the soil throughout. Cuttings 
rooted in boxes, or around the edges of 
pots, should be placed in 3-inch pots. 

_ E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

, Chrysanthemums—stopping and timing 

(W J Stonham ).—Your plants must be 
in good condition If You have already giVeh 


them a shift into GO-size pots. Loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand in equal parts will answer 
very well ns a compost at this period, 
although half the quantity of sand would 
have been better. We hope yon potted the 
young plants rather firmly, as this is Im¬ 
portant even at this early date. As you do 
not say whether you want the resulting 
blooms for exhibition we nre somewhat In 
a difficulty. We are assuming you want big 
blooms, and to this end you should treat 
your plants as follows : — 

Which bud 

Kamt. When to stop the plants. to retain. 


Edith Jameson 
VI re C pFi ford 
Mrs. A. T. Miller .. 
Marie Loomt-s 
K G. Mocatta 
C.'ouiitega Granard .. 
Mr». (J L\ KcLy 
Mrs. Gilbert Drabble 
Mary Inglia .. 

White Queen 
Lady Crisp .. 

Rose Pocket t 
F Chandler . 

Wlilie Iiawliim 
G. J. Rrii7aril 
Mrs H. 8ter<-ns 
Mrs It H 11. 
Marrhaui.. 


Third wc-k April 
End Mav 
First week June 
Finit week April 
Third week Ap»il 
Na- ural break 
End M arch 
Natural break 
Last week March 
Natural break 
Second week June 
Second week June 
Third week March 
Second week June 
Third week Man h 
Third week April 

Second week June 


First crown 
First croan 
First crown 
Second cr.«wu 
First « rown 
First crown 
Second crow n 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crow n 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 

First crown 


Should any of the plants develop their 
break-bud about the time given for the 
plants to be pinched, allow them to con¬ 
tinue their natural course of growth sub¬ 
sequently. 


Recently - etruck Chrysanthemum cut¬ 
tings.— Many growers of exhibition Chrys¬ 
anthemums have already rooted their first 
batch of cuttings, and those who have a 
cold greenhouse may utilise this structure 
with advantage at this season, but In case 
of frost sufficient artificial heat should be 
provided to keep frost out. Young plants 
should be stood on a layer of Cocoanut- 
fibre or sifted ashes, placed on the 
shelves of the greenhouse, aud in order to 
prevent the plants becoming drawn they 
should be kept as near the glass ns pos¬ 
sible. Ordinary cold-frames nre Ideal for 
young Chrysanthemums at this season, 
provided frost can be excluded. Leaves 
and strnw litter should be packed round 
the cold-frames to effectually exclude 
frost, aud mats should he in readiness to 
cover the lights each night and during the 
day in frosty weather. The young plants 
arc usually plunged in some drymnterial In 
these cold-frames, and by making a false 
bottom it Is easy to bring up the young 
plants close under the lights. Sturdy 
young plants can be raised in this way, so 
that by the time the first repotting has to 
be done the plants are well rooted and the 
growth of a fine, stocky character. The 
only real disadvantage of the cold-frame 
culture of young plants is that the frames 
may have to be matted up for several 
weeks in severe weather.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemums—vigour of the spidery 
sorts. —Many have an idea that the so- 
called spidery Chrysanthemums, referred 
to on page SO, are weak growers. This is 
altogether wrong. I have grown these 
plants for some years, and have also seen 
them growing in the gardens of my friends 
and neighbours, and have come to the con¬ 
clusion that if these spidery sorts are given 
Iho same treatment as meted out to the 
Japanese and incurved, etc., sorts, they 
will do well. I have some old stools in 
“ thumb ” pots of the rarer spidery Chrys¬ 
anthemums. and almost without a single 
exception they have several plump, sturdy 
growths on each plant that will make ideal 
cuttings. So long ns healthy stock can he 
obtained, would-be growers may rest 
assured that the ultimate result will be in 
every way satisfactory. The spidery 
Chrysanthemums pay to be well grown.—T. 


Chrysanthemum leaves Injured (Annbank). 

Your nlants have been attacked by the grubs 
of the Marguerite Daisy-fly. When the leaves 
are badly attacked, as in the case of those you 
send us, the plants are rendered very un¬ 
sightly and also suffer in health. The only 
way is to cut off the infested leaves and burn 
them. or. if the attack has just commenced, to 
pinch the leaves where the grttbs are. Tfsing 
an insecticide is of po uSe. as it dob's not reach 
the grubs 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SUMMER REDDING PLANTS. 
Despite the fact that for the summer 
decoration of our gardens we depend more 
upon hardy plants than we ever did be¬ 
fore, yet at the same time a great number 
of tender subjects is used. A prominent 
feature of the summer flower garden, as 
carried out at the present day, is the fact 
that the different arrangements are, ns a 
rule, less formal than those which at one 
time used to prevail, and also that it much 
greater variety of plants is to be met with. 
As a class, the different Tufted I’nnsies 
are exceedingly popular, for they flower 
continuously, do not root deeply, and, 
owing to their dwarf growth, are among 
the best of subjects for carpeting or for 
forming a groundwork to taller-growing 
plants. In the accompanying illustration 
from Undersea Park Tufted Pansies of 


t lie darker-tiirted Fuchsias, such as 
Mariuka, Scarcity, aud nearly allied kinds, 
have a very preltv effect, while for asso¬ 
ciation with ttie paler Fuchsias the purple 
forma of Tufted Pansies can be recom¬ 
mended. Whether grown as standards, 
pyramids, or in bush form, the single 
varieties of Fuchsia with small o-r mediuin- 
| sized flowers are preferable to tile very 
large ones, especially if they are double. 
These last, in the case of rough weather, 
offer too much resistance to the wind, and, 
from their weight, are very liable to drop. 

Tufted Pansies are, however, not the 
only subjects to carpet the ground beneath 
tall Fuchsias, for a vast number of others 
may be employed. Dwarf plants of Helio¬ 
trope, overtopiied by light Fuchsias, have 
a very pretty effect, and a carpeting plant 
that was particularly tine last season in 
Regent's Park is Harrison's Musk, the wet 
and cold weather being all in Its favour. 
Apart from their value for associating 


Park tall Palms arc associated with 
numerous tall, tine-foliaged plants, such as 
Crotons and Acalyphas, that one does not 
often see employed for the purpose, while 
at Hampton Court a dominant feature is 
J furnished by the tall, reddish plume-like 
inflorescences of Humea elegans. Cannas, 
handsome both in foliage and in flower, 
are, from their bold and distinct character, 
i more effective in a lied by themselves than 
when associated with other subjects, while 
much the same may be said of the dif¬ 
ferent forms of the Castor Oil plant. 
Vivid colours in summer bedding plants 
are still admired by many, and for this 
reason Salvia Pride of Zurich has quickly 
come to the fore. The scarlet-flowered 
Pelargonium Paul Crampel. too, is still 
extensively grown, and likely to hold its 
own for years to come. 

An essential point to bear in mind when 
tender subjects are planted out during the 
summer is to see that they are thoroughly 
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Standards of Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, with Ttijtcd Pansies as undergrowth, in Battersea Park, 1912. 


this class may be seen cariieting the 
ground beneaLh standards of double- 
flowered Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, aud if 
the colours are well chosen the effect is 
exceedingly pleasing. This reminds one 
how much standard plants of different 
kinds are grown now to what they once 
were, so much so, indeed, that many 
dealers have their work cut out to supply 
the demand for some of them. Among the 
various subjects noted as standards dur¬ 
ing the last season or two may be men¬ 
tioned Fuchsias, Heliotroiie, Pelar¬ 
goniums of different kinds, Lantnnas, 
Plumbago (both blue and white), Strepto- 
solen Jaiuesoni. Cuplien plntyeentrn, Alm- 
tllons, Sutlierlaudla frutescens, Veronica 
Andersoni, Bougainvillea glabra. Solatium 
jasmlnoides, and Cassia cnrytnboxn. Fro-m 
the drooping character of their blossoms, 
Fuchsias are eminently adapted for grow¬ 
ing ns standards, their flowers being In 
this way seen to great advantage. Over a 
carpeting of light-coloured Tufted Pansies 

D,„t, 2 ,db»Google . 


with tender bedding plants. Tufted Pan¬ 
sies are also of considerable service for 
clothing the ground beneath standard 
Roses. 

Of Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, some of the 
best to grow as standards are : Colonel 
ltaden Powell, blush-lilac; The King, dark 
cerise; The Queen, salmon-red; Mrs. 
Hawley, deep pink ; Ryecroft Surprise, 
salmon-pink; Galilee, soft rose-pink; 
Murillo, dark crimson; Souvenir do 
Charles Turner, rich pink feathered 
maroon; aud Corden’s Glory, scarlet. 
When these or different members of the 
Zonal section are planted out for the 
summer, it must lie borne In mind that 
they are quick-growing subjects, and ns a 
dense canopy overhead is not conducive to 
tlie welfare of the low-growing subjects 
underneath, the standard plants must not 
in the first place be planted, too thickly. 

.Beds of tail-growing plants for summer 
effect are now met with much more than 
was at one time the case. In Regent's 


1 hardened off before they are planted in the 
open ground, otherwise they may receive a 
1 check that will take them a long timo_ to 
recover from. K. R. W. 


Yellow Snowdrops.— Tlie so-called yellow 
I .Snowdrops are exceedingly pretty, and 
] are prized by all who own them. The first 
! to be noticed was Galanthus lutescens, 
which came originally from a large garden 
in Northumberland. It is a small-flowered 
[■and rather delicate Snowdrop, with tlie 
i interior markings of a soft yellow. 
Galanthus flaveseens is a more robust 
grower and a very beautiful Snowdrop, 
j the colouring being rather brighter than 
j that of G. lutescens. It also came from 
Northumberland. From tlie Cambridge 
Botanic Gardens I received a yellow- 
marked variety of Galanthus Elwesi, lmt 
this, which I flowered last year, has not 
> bloomed this season. A friend in Ireland 
[ kindly sent me some Snowdrops which 
! grew in her grounds, ond these are like 
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G. lutescens, though rather more robust, 
and between the latter and G. Uavescens 
in point of vigour. The ovary is of ft 
yellowish-green. It Is, however, a most 
dainty little Snowdrop, and ns this is 
written a small group in my rook garden 
is now in bloom. These single yellow 
Snowdrops are still scarce. There is also 
a very rare and beautiful double yellow 
Snowdrop, which was found in a Cheshire 
garden. Even the most prejudiced against 
double flowers cannot well deny the beauty 
of this double one, as the yellow colouring 
seems to lend additional beauty to It. It 
is as vigorous ns G. flavescens, but the 
ovary is green.—S. Arnott. 


THE NEWER DAHLIAS. 

Fewer novelties than usual, I fancy, 
appeared at the exhibitions last autumn ; 
certainly a small proportion received cer¬ 
tificates of merit, but among these are some 
worth recording. Possibly it is only those 
requiring new Dahlias for purposes of pro¬ 
pagation that purchase them the first year, 
on account of the prices being somewhat 
high ; yet It Is a fact that there are 
amateurs in other countries than Britain 
enthusiastic enough to procure the latest 
at whatever cost. 

Of the pretty Cactus type, those that will 
be distributed in May next Include Edith 
Carter, a very fine and distinct flower. 
The ground colour is yellow, half of its 
long, narrow florets being deeply suffused 
with rosy-cnrmine. This should be noted, 
not only on account of the beauty of the 
blossoms, but the stem as well, which Is 
particularly long and upright. F. W. 
FeHowes Is probably the largest of Cactus 
kinds with narrow florets, some of the 
blooms seen being about 10 inches across. 
It Is a bold, showy variety, which will be 
appreciated; colour, a light brick-red. 
The blooms of John Riding are exception¬ 
ally large, and its florets much incurved. 
It is an elegant sort of a crimson-scarlet 
colour. Mrs. II. Randle lias flowers of a 
pleasing pink shade, with long and nicely 
arranged florets. The flower Is not extra 
large, but the general character and the 
habit of the plant will make this new one 
welcome. Sportsman is about the finest 
■scarlet variety yet obtained, and is an im¬ 
provement on account of the flowers being 
borne in an upright manner on long stems. 

The five varieties that follow are Cactus 
forms of a year previous, which can now 
be obtained cheaply. Florrie Wells is most 
distinct, the colour being bright rosy-car¬ 
mine. It is much admired in the garden 
because of Its freedom of blooming, and 
theflowersare notable for theirwirystems. 
Frederick Wenham may be named as one 
of the largest of its class, and Is of a light 
fawn colour. The florets are narrow and 
incurving. In yellow colours, Golden Wave 
is an advance, the flowers being large and 
tvell shaped. The stem, too, Is strong and 
upright. For exhibition, Miss Stredwick 
can be recommended, but not for garden 
display, the blooms being somewhat pen¬ 
dent ; colour, pink shaded yellow. It Is of 
line build and very large ; also of easy cul¬ 
ture. For garden effect, Richard Box Is an 
excellent new kind, light yellow in colour. 
The stem is good and the flower well 
formed. 

Some of the other types of Dahlias are 
very slow in providing new ones of merit. 
In the large double, or “show” division, 
for instance. Autocrat seems to be the only 
improvement noted last year. It is a well- 
formed bloom of a deep yellow, slightly 
flushed red. A neat little Pompon is. 
Johnnie, of a maroon shade with brighter- 
coloured centre. Irene is rosy-mauve, and 
is a small, neatly-formed specimen of the 
class. 

The Collarettes, ns would be expected in 
a type just being known,are rather notable 
for good additions. A fault hitherto has 
heen that the varieties had a sameness in 
colour, therefore It Is pleasing to be able to 
name sorts different as well as good in this 
way. I like the flower of one named 
Buckingham on account of the nice share 
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of flower; colour, blood-red, with short 
central florets, collarette white. Frog- 
more is yellow splashed red, with yellow 
collar. Princess Louise bus well-shaped 
blooms of crimson, with white central 
parts. Balmoral Is favoured because of its 
puce and white blooms ; very showy. Ant- 
werpia is scarlet with yellow. The 
blooms of Albert Maumene are mauve with 
creamy collar, those of Prince de Venosa 
being light purple and white. Simplicity 
is the first all-white variety produced. In 
the early part of the season there are 
touches of rose shades, but the variety 
should prove of value for cross-breeding. 
Of these Collarettes It may be said they 
are likely to overshadow the ordinary 
single Dahlias, being larger, and they last 
longer when cut. II. S. 

Woking. 


BED FOR CARNATIONS. 

I AM anxious to have a bed of outdoor Carna¬ 
tions. 11 feet by 4 feet 6 inches, clay soil. The 
bed has been well trenched and left. Please 
Bay what I should dig in. and when? Will you 
also kindly Rive a list of Carnations likeliest to 
do well outdoors? The bed looks south and 
east, is not shaded, and is sheltered from 
north and west by walls. T. M. Jameson, five, 
Sussex. 

[To render soil of the consistency 
named suitable for Carnations you should 
intimately mix with It old mortar or 
plaster crushed fine, soot, and thoroughly- 
decayed manure, such as is obtained from 
an old hotbed. A little river or pit sand is 
also advantageous. The quantities of the 
foregoing materials required for a border 
of the area mentioned would be half a 
barrow load of old mortar or plaster, half 
a peck of soot, one barrow load of manure, 
and about n bushel of sand. This should 
be dug in at once, and the soil will, when 
broken down and made moderately firm, be 
in first-rate order for planting by the end 
of the present month. A bed of the dimen¬ 
sions named would require about four 
dozen plants. The following Is a selection 
of self-coloured varieties—viz., Trojan 
(white). Queen of Scots (rose-pink), Lady 
Hermione (rosy-salmon), Mephlsto (crim¬ 
son), Midas (orange-buff), Miss A. Camp¬ 
bell (pale yellow), H. J. Cutbush (scarlet), 
King Arthur (crimson), Ilnidee (bluish- 
mauve), Goldfinch (apricot-yellow), Wild 
Swan (white), Cecilia (yellow), Isinglass 
(rich scarlet). Duchess of Fife (bright 
pink). Asphodel (rose-pink), Boadieea 
(rosy-scarlet), Lady Roscoe (blush-white), 
Mrs. Nicholson (soft pink), The Pasha 
(apricot). Duchess of Wellington (deep 
lavender), Raby Castle (salmon-piuk), 
Miss Willmott (coral-pink). Old Clove 
(crimson), Amy Robsart (dark scarlet). 
The following are a dozen fancy varieties— 
viz., Badminton (yellow, edged scarlet). 
Ramble (pale yellow, rose edge). Elf King 
(purplish-lavender, flaked scarlet), Jester 
(lavender, finked scurlet). Meteor (white, 
marked rose-pink), Yolande (deep yellow, 
edged and marked crimson), Alice Ayres 
(white, tipped carmine), Dalgetty (white, 
edged and flaked purple), Mandarin (pale 
yellow, carmine stripes), Naseby (cream, 
heavily edged with purple), Cmsar and 
Pompey (white, scarlet and maroon mark¬ 
ings), King of Spain (red, maroon mark¬ 
ings).] _____ 

GARDEN BORDER. 

I have a garden, facing north-west, about 
21 feet wide by 26 feet long, at the back of my 
bouse. There are a 3-feet bed all round and a 
Bmall circular bed in the centre. At the end 
of the garden are four Privet bushes, each 
about 12 feet high, which I have cut back. I 
should like a succession of bloom, and have a 
fancy for perennials.—A GARDEN LOVER. 

[It would have been helpful had you 
told us where the garden was situated— 
whether in town or suburb. Assuming 
that tho borders are now vacant, the first 
thing to do is to thoroughly trench the 
soil— i.e., dig it two spits deep, and well 
manure It. If you cannot obtain stable 
or farmyard manure, try hop-manure, 
working It well Into the soil. This done 
you might proceed to the planting any 
time from the middle of March onwards. 
Some easily-grown plants for a beginner 
to cultivate should include a free margin 


of Piults, white Harebell, Campanulas, 
Mossy Saxifrages, Aubrletias in violet, 
pink, and purple, yellow Alyssum, peren 
Dial Candytuft, and Saxifraga crassifoliu. 
If you planted a selection from these— 
say, a dozen plants of each, at a foot 
apart, or even half that number and a 
greater variety — pretty colour effects 
would, In turn, be secured from each. For 
the .rest you could not do better than 
plant hybrid Columbines, Petttstemons in 
scarlet, white, and pink, Gaillardias, 
single and double-flowered Pyrethrums, 
Irises of the Flag section, Lilium croeeum, 
Delphiniums of sorts, neleuiums, Heu 
chera sanguinea, II. brizoides, such 
Michaelmas Daisies as Desire, Perfection, 
acrls, and Amellus in variety. The her¬ 
baceous Phloxes, too, would be showy and 
useful, and such as Sylphlde, Mrs. E. H. 
Jenkins, Iris, Le Mahdl, Flambeau, Etna. 
Tapis Blanc, Elizabeth Campbell, and 
LhuUield Beauty are all good and distinct. 
A selection of Flag Irises should em¬ 
brace pallida, Mme. Chereau, Gracchus, 
Dr. Bernice, aurea, and Mrs. Darwin. 
Good Delphiniums ore King of Del¬ 
phiniums, Belladonna, La France, Duke 
of Connaught, Geneva, and Brilliant. In 
so small a si vice these might be planted 
as single specimens, and so, too, the 
Phloxes, distributing the varieties at 
intervals. For kite flowering a variety of 
Lilium tlgrinum or L. speciosum might be 
planted to afford a succession to the Del¬ 
phiniums and other early-flowering plants. 
Had you given more definite particulars 
ns to soil, the immediate surroundings of 
the garden, and other things, we might 
have helped you still further. The central 
bed might he planted with scarlet Pent- 
stemons and white garden Lilies. With a 
knowledge of the subjects employed, even 
a small garden can be made attractive by 
the use of the right plants.] 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Artificial manures.—I shall be obliged if you 
would inform me through your paper as to 
what artificial manures to use, if it is not pos¬ 
sible to get stable-manure or is it too untidy on 
a border after tho spring bulbs are finished 
prior to the planting therein or tho summer 
annuals. The soil is sandy loam, with some¬ 
times a clay subsoil, and in others with a 
gravel subsoil. Please also tell me the 
standard book on artificial manures and ferti¬ 
lisers?— R. K. D. B. 

I It Is a somewhat difficult mnlter to state 
which would be the best “artificials” for 
you to use in lieu of stable or farmyard 
manure, as beyond mentioning the border 
for summer unnuals you omit naming the 
other crops you intend growing. Under 
the circumstances your best course would 
be to purchase a little brochure entitled 
"Artificial Manures and How to Use 
Thera in Garden, Orchard, and Allot¬ 
ment,” by Professor J. Perelval, M.A., 
price Is., published by E. A. White, Ltd., 
Beltriug, Paddock Wood, Kent. In this 
you will find tables in which are set forth 
the most suitable manures for the various 
kinds of fruit and vegetable crops grown 
on soils varying In composition, and when 
to apply them. A list of manures suited 
for annuals, perennials, and bulbous plants 
Is also given ] 

The flowering Grass (Anomatheca cruenta). 
—Although this is considered by many a hardy 
bulb, it cannot be relied upon in many parts 
of the country, and must be lifted, after the 
foliage dies down, and Btored in a place free 
from frost until spring. It may be planted up 
to the end of March, and will bear in July and 
August its effective little flowers of crimson- 
scarlet. If it is to be planted permanently it 
should be in sandy soil in full sun. but it looks 
much brighter in partial shade, the brilliance 
of the flowers there being much more marked. 
It may be planted about 2 inches deep. Some 
raise it from seeds, but this method is most 
useful in mild parts, where the seeds can be 
scattered on a border of sandy soil in spring, 
or when ripe.—S. M. D. 

New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXIV. 
of Garoindw Ilmjstraibd it now ready (price 3d., poet 
free S^d.). The Binding Cate for the tame volume it alto 
available (price l*. 6d., by poet It. 9d). The Index and 
Binding Com can be obtained from any netreagent, or 
from the Publiehcr, 17, Pumival Street, London, E.C. 
If ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding 
Cate it 2*., poll free. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

SOME EASILY GROWN BUT EXCEL¬ 
LENT SAXIFRAGES. 

A bock garden without Saxifrages is un¬ 
thinkable, yet a small rock garden may 
contain nothing hut Saxifrages and still 
t>e both beautiful and interesting from 
January to December. In beauty and 
diversity of foliage no alpine family can 
compete with them. When a beginner 
turns to a catalogue of nlpmes he is be¬ 
wildered by the divisions and the multipli¬ 
city of names under the heading “ Snxi- 
fruga,” and it is with a view to helping 
such an one tliat I suggest a list, of 
modest dimensions, that will give variety 
and distinction to the garden and afford 
satisfaction and pleasure to the gardener. 


Saxifrages lose tlioir colour quickly in 
the sun. The best white is S. Campos! 
(or Wallacel). It quickly makes a large 
mass, and is covered with big, shiny, 
white flowers that last a long time. S. 
ceratophylla, with very distinct foliage, 
crisp and curly, is another good one. 
Three excellent pink or red ones arc S. 
Guildford Seedling, S. Rhaa superba, and 
S. Ciibrani, all of compact growth and 
free-flowering. All these have fo-liage 
which is beautiful throughout the year. 

The next section, which includes the 
Aizoon and silver Saxifrages, is the most 
numerous, and there is great confusion of 
names. It is not an infrequent occur¬ 
rence to got plants from two nurserymen 
bearing the same name, but totally dif¬ 
ferent in character. However. I will keep 
to the kinds which one is likely lo get 
fairly true to name. Aizoon minor and 



Saxifraga Cotyledon pyramidalis in the rock garden. 
From a photograph sent by Mr. J. Harper Scaije, 
Clifton, Dalkey, Co. Dublin. 


Nothing is included that has not stood the 
test of experience, and although many 
other kinds, almost equally good, could be 
included, yet to do so would defeat tbe 
object of a list that sets out to be modest In 
length and in cost. The novice who begins 
by ordering rare varieties, at from half-a- 
crown to five shillings a plant, is, un¬ 
wittingly', looking for failure, and will 
finxl it. Some of tbo most beautiful Saxi¬ 
frages are found amongst the cheaper and 
easiest ones. Not that the alpine gardener 
will rest content with them—he will want 
to go on to lire rarer and more difficult 
ones for the joy of conquering the diffi¬ 
culties. I '"'ill begin with the Mossy 
section, which, being sub-alplnes from 
lower elevations, will find an appropriate 
place on the lower part of the rock garden 
where they will get a certain amount of 
shade: indeed, tha^-ved-floweredi Mossy 
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minimus quickly make a carpet of delight¬ 
fully tiny rosettes, beautifully notched 
and silvered. S. paradoxa has long, grey- 
green encrusted leaves, and S. Engleri lias 
narrow, dark-green leaves, changing to 
yellow or orange in the winter. AIL these 
are very coy in the matter of flowering, 
and if perchance they do bloom there is 
not much to bo said—the flowers are iu- 
signlflcant, but they are well worth grow¬ 
ing for their foliage alone. At the head 
of the whites I must put S. lingulata 
lantoscann and S. cochlearis (major). 
Roth are of lhe highest value. S. Coty¬ 
ledon pyramidalis Is, in my opinion, the 
peer of S. lougifolia, and it has also the 
double advantage of coming to maturity 
more quickly and of making offsets with 
the greatest freedom. It will frequently 
throw up a many-branehed spike, from 
18 inches to 2 feet in height, and coYete'd 


from top to bottom with lovely white 
flowers, speckled with pink, which hist a 
very long time. It is a plant for a pro¬ 
minent position, and is all the better for 
some well-rotted manure, placed well 
below the roots, at the time of planting. 
Two other Saxifrages throwing up fine 
spikes are S. Macnabiana and S. Host!. 
It is said that the plant usually sent out 
ns Macnabiana is not the true one; any¬ 
how, it is a good, handsome kind. S. A. 
rosea is a lovely pink, and although it is 
stated sometimes that S. A. purpurea is 
merely another name for rosea, yet in my 
garden it is of a deepen' shade ; both should 
be grown. Two good yellows are S. A, 
flavescens aud S. A. lutea. They are 
probably a little slow in arriving at the 
flowering stage. 

Coming now to the cushion section, S. 
apiculata aud S. Elizabeth® form large 
and beautiful cushions, the latter being 
the more compact and velvety of the two, 
with lovely pale yellow or primrose- 
coloured blooms. S. Elizabeth® likes poor, 
stony soil, else will it grow fat, lush, and 
green, but penurious as to flowers. Two 
excellent whites are S. coriopliylla aud S. 
marginata, with handsome flowers, pure 
In tone and of firm texture. 

In the creeping section I rest content 
witli one representative—S. oppositifolia, 
of dwarf, prostrate habit, and purplirfh- 
red flowers. It is not quite so easy as the 
Saxifrages already mentioned, it must 
have a partially shaded position and be 
planted in soil with plenty of chips and 
smalt stones and some lime-rubble. In¬ 
deed, there should be two parts of small 
stones and chips to one of soil, as opposi- 
tifolia will only bloom properly on a very 
low diet. 

Nothing has been said about soil gener¬ 
ally ; it is assumed that it is free and 
gritty, and that the drainage is good. 
With the possible exception of S. Coty¬ 
ledon pyramidalis (here figured), all the 
plants mentioned are the better for lime, 
and if it is not present in the soil, it 
should be supplied in the form of old 
mortar rubble. Graniticus. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gentiana angulosa.—This is classed by per¬ 
haps the best of authorities as belonging to 
G. verua, and this is not easily contradicted. 
It may, in fact, be described us a glorified G. 
verna, but with far bigger blooms, and having 
the immense advantage of being easy to grow 
on a rockery, not a dry one, however. ItH 
flowers are almost, if not quite, twice the size 
of those of G. verna, and of a most brilliant 
blue.- S. ABNOTT. 

Hacquetla Epipactls. —This comes into 
bloom very early, and is prized more for its 
simplicity aud its modest grace than for 
any brilliancy of hue. It bears greenish- 
yellow flowers, each often less than 1 inch 
or 2 inches above the ground, the involucre 
being surrounded by a few neat leaves, 
while the foliage from the root is of a 
pleasing palmate character. Its full height 
is only 3 inches to 0 Inches. It prefers n 
moist loam, and a certain amount of shade 
appears to be welcome.—Ess. 

Campanula pulloides. —One of the most 
charming of the dwarfer Campanulas is C. 
pulloides, a plant of hybrid origin, and 
which we owe to the late Mr. T. II. 
Archer-Hind. C. puila is one of its 
parents, and, if I recollect aright, Mr. 
Archer-Hind informed me C. turbiuatn is 
the otker. In any case it is a very beauti¬ 
ful plant, with much the same growth as 
O. pulla, but with a greatly-improved 
aspect. It is taller, and has big. shapely 
flowers of a delightful violet-blue. It is 
not free from suspicion as regards hardi¬ 
ness, and I have lost it several times in 
winter. This is, I learn, a failing it has in 
other places as well. There were said to 
he two forms of this plant, one called the 
Kew variety, but I have been unable to 
see any difference between the two after 
growing them together for a couple of 
years. C. pulloides appears to like a cool, 
rather moist, peaty corner in the rock 
garden.-rS. AbvoYt, 
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FRUIT. 

ALPINE STRAWBERRIES AND 
VARIETIES. 

These of late years have found more | 
favour with growers who have to supply 
dessert of a varied character as long as 
possible. Many persons grow a small num¬ 
ber of plnnts from runners, but much 
better results are obtained from seed sown, 
say, early in March. The seed should be 
sown in good Soil in shallow pans, pricking 
off the seedlings when large enough and 
growing them on a shelf near the glass. 
Small GO pots are best for the seedlings. I 
have referred to runners, and though good 
in their way, by sowing seed yearly much 
better results can be obtained. Even then 
it is not necessary to sow in heat, ns by 
sowing in April, in a cold-frame, or on a i 
well-prepared border in the open in May, 

I have had good results. These seedlings, 
when large enough, should lie pricked off 
and .llnally planted in rich soil. Of course, 
by sowing thus the seedlings will not fruit 
the same year, but they will make fine 
plants for the next season. When planting 
out allow from 1- inches to 15 inches be¬ 
tween each plant. Another way is to sow 
in August or September in cold-frames and 
plant out in the spring. Whichever way 
is adopted the seedlings should have well 
worked soil and plenty of decayed manure, 
liy sowing now in heat much time is saved, 
and excellent results may be secured the 
same year. The Red Alpine is one of the 
best. It has large fruits, each often 
i! inches long, and of a bright red colour. 
The French Belle de Meaux, not unlike the 
Hautbois in colour, but larger and highly 
flavoured, is excellent. The Pearl is a 
pretty fruit of a light reddish or pink 
colour, and of good quality. The Guuuers- 
bury Alpine, a grand variety for late sup¬ 
plies, is a splendid fruit with long, large 
berries. The Perpetual forms, coming 
close to the true Alpines, of late years 
have also made much progress. St. Joseph, 
Antoine de Padoue, and Buxton's New 
Perpetual, a very large fruit, are all excel¬ 
lent for late supplies. W. F. 


. STANDARD FRUIT TREES. 

IN forming the heads of standard fruit-trees, 
for how many seasons do they need cutting 
close back to form the foundation, and how far 
should one cut back to in each season?—A. W. 

[As a rule three to four seasons suffice iu 
which to form the heads of Cherry, Plum, 
and Damson-trees. Apples and Pears 
need a period of from five to six years to 
get their heads properly shaped. Starting 
with young trees, the growths should be 
shortened back the following autumn or 
winter after planting to within a foot of 
the point of origin, and be careful to cut 
where the buds face outwards, as this will 
induce the shoots resulting from the opera¬ 
tion to grow in an outward direction also, 
and tend to keep the centres open. All 
shoots which cross others, or grow in¬ 
wards, besides such as are not required for 
forming main branches, should he spurred 
back to four buds. In each succeeding 
autumn or winter, until the heads are fully 
formed, leave from 12 inches to 15 inches 
of growth on the ends of the shoots 
shortened in the previous year, taking care, 
as before, to see that the cuts are always 
made at buds pointing outwards. With 
respect to other growths present, due ; 
regard must be paid at the second year’s 
pruning, and subsequently, to the thinning 
and regulating of such, so that crowding of 
the branches shall not result in future, and 
see that an even balance is preserved. 
Therefore, when necessary to leave any of 
these shoots to form the foundation of 
further main or subsidiary branches, 
select such as will conform with these con¬ 
ditions, shorten them as previously 
■directed, and spur back the surplus. Once 
formed, a general look over each winter 
for the purpose of cutting out cross and 
interlacing growths, and such as are not re¬ 
quired. Is all the attention the heads of the 
trees will then l'eijulu-] 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stoning of fruits.- When do the under¬ 
mentioned fruits reaeh the stoning stage from 
the setting of the bloomPeaches (under glass ; 
and outside). Plums, Cherries, Apricots, and 
Damsons? How long does it take for the stones 
to form? Does it do any harm to give the trees 
a good soaking of water while they are 
stoning?—A. W. 

(There is really no specified time in j 
which the various fruits mentioned reaeh 
the stoning period, but it takes place par- | 
ticularlyin regard to Cherries earlier under | 
glass than it does outdoors. Of the fruits ! 
named, Cherries attain the stoning stage 
first, then Apricots, and with regard to the 
three last, Plums have the precedence. As i 
to the time consumed from the time the 
stones beg I iv to form until they are per¬ 
fected, we have nothing definite to go upon, 
but it may safely be put at three to four 
weeks for Cherries, and from live to six 
weeks for the other fruits named. When 
entering on the stoning period the fruits ' 
cease swelling, and until the stones are j 
perfected they apparently remain at a 
standstill. After this stage is passed they j 
then swell rapidly. It is always best to so 
time the watering of the borders that they 
receive a good soaking just when the 
stoning period is being entered on, which 
in ordinary circumstances carries them j 
over until the process is completed. Of ' 
course, in the event of a border becoming 
dry during the time stoning is going on. | 
water must be afforded, as if the roots i 
want for moisture at this critical jieriod | 
disastrous consequences would follow.] 


VEGETABLES. 

THE CULTIVATION OF ONIONS. 

►Soil and trepakation.— The best soil for 
Onions is a rich, medium friable loam, | 
though any good light soil, even if of n 
gravelly or silty nature, is suitable. Clay 
and clay loams should be avoided where j 
possible, though moderate crops can some¬ 
times be obtained on land of this type. 
Nowly-broken-up Grass land is quite un¬ 
suitable, not only because the crop will be 
liable to various insect attacks, but also j 
because this soil produces “thick-necked” 
Onions—that is to say, plants iu which the 
parts above ground increase heavily in 
bulk at the expeuse of the bulb. Good 
results have, however, been obtained in the j 
third season, after the Grass lias been ' 
broken up. The land should be thoroughly 
cultivated and freed from weeds before 
sowing. The importance of thorough culti¬ 
vation cannot be over-estimated, and per- j 
haps the greatest mistake in Onion grow¬ 
ing is the neglect of this precaution. The i 
land should be cultivated in October or | 
November, and left in a rough state, so 
that it may benefit from the action of frost 
during the winter. Some growers recom¬ 
mend deep "bastard” trenching, but 
others consider that a "one-spit” digging 
or ploughing of about 0 inches in depth is 
sufficient. If Onions are grown at all fre¬ 
quently on the same land, trenching is j 
without doubt the better plan. The choice I 
between the two methods depends largely j 
upon the rotation practised and on the 
area grown. Generally speaking, for ex- j 
tensive held culture, ploughing to 0 Inches 
or 10 inches is more practicable, while for 
cottage garden purposes deep digging is 
recommended. A difference of opinion also 
exists on the subject of manuring. Some 
growers apply a dressing of good, half 
rotten stable or cow-manure at the rate of, 
say, 10 tons to the acre, while others who 
are equally successful use artificial 
manures only. Some Bedfordshire growers 
have been known to apply as much as 
50 tons of half-rotten stable manure i<er 
acre. Manure should not be allowed to lie 
on the land for any length of time, as this 
encourages insects; fresh farmyard 
manure should never be used. Where the 
grower has only stiff land at liis disposal 
the advocates of deep trenching and the 
use of cow-manure recommend, in addition 
to a good dressing of short mellow manure, 
the application of a mixture of wood and 
cinder ashes with basic slag or lime, in the 


proportion of 7 cwt. of ashes and 10 ewt. of 
lime or basic slag to the acre. It is not un¬ 
common for Onions to follow a crop of 
Celery. The rotation iu this case would 
be: —(1) Early Potatoes or Cabbage, the 
land being cleared in July ; (2) Celery ; (3) 
Onions. The advantage of this method is 
that the extra cultivation of the land, 
owing to the constant “moulding up” of 
the Celery, aud the heavy manuring of the 
trenches, brings the soil into an excellent; 
condition to receive the Onion seed. The 
land, as soon as the Celery is off, should be 
dug and left until February or March. 
Good results may also be obtained with 
Onions following Corn, Cabbage, Carrots, 
or Parsnips. A dressing of o cwt. of sui>er- 
phospliate, and from 3 cwt. to 4 cwt. of soot 
t>er acre, is recoin mended immediately be¬ 
fore sowing. Soot is particularly valuable. 
On light soils, which are apt to lie deficient 
of potash, kainit at the rate of 5 cwt. to 
rlie acre should be added. In February or 
March the land should be reduced to a tine 
tilth. For culture on a large scale the land 
is harrowed and rolled, and finally it is 
often raked by hand for the purpose of 
obtaining 1 inch of fine soil to receive the 
seed. For cottage garden purposes the 
land is raked, then rolled or trodden 
firmly, and lightly raked again ready for 
sowing. The importance of a firm seed-bed 
cannot easily be exaggerated. 

Sowing and after-cultivation. —A day 
should be chosen when the land is dry and 
workable. The seed should be sown thinly 
in drills about 9 inches apart and 1 inch 
in depth. The amount of seed required 
will be from G lb. to 8 lb. per acre, depend¬ 
ing ui>on the variety and the $;ize of the 
seed, which varies in different seasons. 
The seed must be raked in lightly, and the 
back of the rake is sometimes used for this 
purpose. The ground should then be 
rolled, and again directly the plants are up 
in the rows, if the weather is dry * 
Another dressing of soot, or one of nitrate 
of soda, is sometimes recommended at this 
point. Hoeing lightly is advisable to check 
seedling weeds and to aerate the surface 
soil. As soon as the plants are large 
enough to handle, thinning should be com¬ 
menced. The aim should be to have the 
plants ultimately from 4 inches to G Inches 
apart in the rows, but it is not usual to 
complete the process at one operation. The 
first thinning may be done by hand, but 
the labour is often reduced^by using a 
2-Inch hoe. The final thinning is given a 
few weeks later, and the plants then re¬ 
moved may be utilised for salads. An 
advantage of prolonging the thinning in 
this way is that, even though a consider¬ 
able number of plants are attacked by the 
Onion-fly in the early stage, the weight of 
crop is not necessarily seriously reduced, 
as sufficient sound plants may be left to 
give a full crop. The hoe should be kept 
constantly in use, to prevent the growth of 
weeds. In a damp season, when the tops 
appear to be making too much growth, it 
is advisable to bend them over with the hoe 
handle or something similar. This should 
be done about the first or second week in 
August. It is not advisable to perform the 
operation too early. 

Harvesting and storing. —Towards the 
middle of August it is well to determine, In¬ 
putting up a few bulbs, whether the crop is 
ready for gathering. If such be the case 
the bulbs come freely away from the soil, 
and the roots will be noticed to have 
withered. If new white roots are seen to 
be striking out from the bulb the crop must 
be pulled without delay. This precaution 
prevents the possibility of wliat is known 
as second growth—namely, that of the new 
bud. lying between the swollen leaf bases 
of the bulb—and avoids the extra labour 
Involved in lifting bulbs re-established by 
the new rootage. Having determined 
when the crop is ready, the gathering 
should be done on the first fine dry day. A 


• The plan of raising the plants In autumn under glass and 
transplanting In spring is one that might well be adopted 
by small growers One great adrantage obtained hv this 
method is ihe much greater freedom from attack* A 

" Onion-fly.' 1 
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[ e "" rows are pulled, nnd tlie bulbs allowed 
to lie. Then the rows on either side of 
these are pulled, nnd the bulbs placed with 
those lying in the centre, so that as pull¬ 
ing proceeds there are alternate alleys of 
uryiug Onions and of bare land. During 
the drying, should the weather be showery, 
the bulbs should be constantly moved, to 
prevent second growth and the formation 
of fresh roots. When the bulbs are per¬ 
fectly dry they should be collected and 
stored either on n barn floor, or on 
specially constructed drying shelves. These 
shelves are placed along the length of the 
barn—one above the other, as in a book¬ 
case—nnd are constructed of 3-inch laths 
placed lengthways about 1 Inch or 1J inch 
apart, to allow' the air to circulate freely. 
The crop should be occasionally inspected 
—to see whether there are any signs of 
“ sweating ” or dampness. If such be the 
case, the bulbs should be regularly stirred 
—a little experience will soon enable the 
grower to judge whether such stirring is 
necessary or not. Among small growers 
Onions are often "strung” or “stlcked” 
for storing, one method being to take a 
stick about a yard long, nnd to bind the 
Onions around the stick with string until 
the whole stick Is covered. These sticks 
can conveniently be hung up In sheds. 

Gbowino pickling Osions. —There are 
several differences In cultivation when 
Onions nre grown for pickling. In this 
case the soli Is prepared In exactly the 
same way, but the drills are 7 Inches apart, 
nnd a much larger quantity of seed (up to 
150 lb. per acre) Is used ; no thinning of the 
young seedlings Is required. Thus the 
density of the crop and the struggle for 
existence prevent the bulbs from attaining 
any but a pickling size. As a rule, how¬ 
ever. large Onion growers grade out the 
small bulbs from ordinary crops for 
pickling rather than make a special culti¬ 
vation. In preparing for pickling the 
small Onions should be steeped in boiling 
wnter for a short time, then drained nnd 
allowed to cool. This makes peeling much 
easier. The Onions, after being peeled, 
should bo steeped in n strong solution of 
common salt for about a day. then care¬ 
fully drained, and allowed to dry 
thoroughly. Finally, they should he put In 
bottles containing vinegar, which has been 
well spiced with cloves, peppercorns, 
coriander, and ginger. 

.Pboduction of ficklino Osions in Hol¬ 
land. —The growing of pickling Onions on 
a large scale suffers rather severely from 
competition from Holland, and owing to 
various representations made to the Board 
of Agriculture as to the serious effects of 
competition from this source, investiga¬ 
tions were undertaken by the Board in the 
year 1902. These showed that the social 
and economic conditions under which the 
industry was conducted In the Netherlands 
differed in many respects from those exist¬ 
ing in this country. The success of the 
Dutch competition was, however, con¬ 
sidered to lie mainly in the fact that the 
Onions exported from the Netherlands pre¬ 
sented, on the whole, a better appearance, 
nnd met more readily the requirements of 
the pickling firms. 

Vabieties of Onions becommended. —(a) 
For market: White Spanish, Bedfordshire 
Champion, Giant Zittau, Nuneham Park, 
Rousham Park Hero, James’ “Long-keep¬ 
ing.” (b) For pickling: Sllverskin, Queen 
Pickling. 

Onion pests. —The two principal pests of 
the Onion—viz.. Onion-fly and Onion mil¬ 
dew—are dealt with in the Board’s leaflets 
Nos. 31 and 178 .—Leaflet No. 20!,. Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Asparagus Palmetto.—I am planting a good- 
sized Asparagus bed this spring. Is Palmetto 
better, justifying its price, than the older 
varieties? 1 have an old bed (100 years) giving 
heavy crops, and am anxious not to put in a 
boomed variety just because it may be a little 
thicker, when the quantity may be much 
smaller than from the older kinds in a given 
season. I consider the older kind A1 in flavour 
-an important item m my case— R. Sutton. 

.ejicnn 


[Palmetto Is .suppose!! tay>e a 




variety of ilspnragus, but whether it is 
superior to Giant French, Reading Giant, 
Connover’s Colossal, and Battersea is a 
moot point. The varieties we have named 
we can vouch for as being of sterling merit, 
and to quote the opinion of an expert in 
Asparagus culture. Palmetto is no better 
than either of these. It is quite possible 
that the roots in your old bed are of the 
variety named last In our list. This is a 
noted old sort, which was at one time 
largely grown In the London market 
gardens before so many of the latter 
became built over, and is still much grown 
in many parts of the country.] 
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The ordinary fortnightly meeting on this 
occasion was considerably augmented by 
the holding of the spring bulb show In con¬ 
junction therewith, while, in addition, the 
Narcissus Committee, sitting for the first 
time this year, had its quota of the good 
things to adjudicate upon. Hence, from 
many points of view the show might 1* 
regarded as one of general excellence. 
Orchids, however, were in a minority, 
fruit was non-existent, and the vegetable 
garden only saved from a similar state by 
a singular, good, fresh-looking lot of 
salads from Reading. We think the Hya¬ 
cinths were better than we have seen them 
in the past two years, the spikes bolder 
and more massive, and, singular to relate 
In conjunction with a year like 1912, by 
no means notorious for conditions usually 
considered essential to the proper matur¬ 
ing of all bulbous plants, of more perfect 
finish to the tips of the spikes. The forced 
shrubs from Messrs. Veitch were a feature 
of the show, tlieir naturalness a great 
charm. Very attractive, too, were the 
lawn and terrace garden, paved way, and 
hammered iron gateway set up by Messrs. 
Carter and Co., though perhaps the 
greatest attraction of the whole show, and 
one which rendered the adjacent gangways 
Impassable throughout the day, was that 
of alpines from the famous collection of 
Sir Everard Hambro, K.C.V.O. Rock 
gardens were numerous, though less large, 
and, we think, generally better equipped 
than on some former occasions. 

Alpine plants and rock gardens.— The 
display of these was, without doubt, the 
finest of the year, the alpine plants ele¬ 
vated to higher rank than usual by reason 
of the unique excellence of those sent from 
the famous collection of Sir Everard 
Hambro, K.C.V.O., Hayes Place, Kent. 
For several years now this gentleman has 
staged important groups of these plants, 
and received the highest awards, and it is 
not too much to say that no gardener at 
any period during the gradual rise to 
fame of alpine plants has ever exhibited 
so great a number of kinds characterised 
by such excellence as Mr. J. Grandfield. 
The tribute is the more merited inasmuch 
as alpine plant cultivation is but a phase— 
and quite a small one—of the gardening in¬ 
dulged in at Hayes Place. Such exhibits 
as these probably do more in a single day 
for the extension of alpine plant cultiva¬ 
tion than all the books ever written, 
though the latter—the public having seen 
with their eyes the wondrous charm of the 
cultivated examples in lowland gardens— 
become a sort of essential guide, coun¬ 
sellor, and friend to those who would wish 
to do likewise. From more than one stand¬ 
point was the Hayes’ collection on this 
occasion a remarkable one. The collec¬ 
tion of Saxifrages alone w«9 unique—some 
hundred species and varieties being dis¬ 
played, many of them flowering tufts in 
pans 8 inches to IS inches across. Of such 
sizes were magnificent examples of apicu- 
lata, Boydii, Faldonside, the last the best 
of the yellows, in form and. possibly, also 
In colour. Boydl alba, apiculata alba, 
Obristl, marginata, Burserinna, B. Gloria, 
B. magna, and tbe new hybrid Bursiculata 
are all white-flowered and certainly 
among the best a collection could contain. 
Of more miniature growth, nnd not in 
flower, were cassia, Tombeanensis, diaren- 


soides, squarrosa, and others. The noblest 
examples of the great Pyrenean Roekfoil— 
Saxifraga longifolia—we remember to have 
seen were in this group, giant, unflowered 
rosettes of a foot or so across worthily 
representing this unique species. Oilier 
important items In the group were Janktea 
Heldreichi, Soldanelln alpina, Rehmannia 
Henryi, and the lovely Primula Winteri. 
Primula denticnlata in variety gave great 
colonies of flowers, the whole effectively 
supported by flowering plants nnd shrubs 
of bolder character. In addition, this ex¬ 
hibitor also secured the Silver Gentian Cup 
offered by Messrs. Wallace and Co. for 
alpines, and in this group many of the 
finest things were seen. Shortia uniflora 
grandiflorn (rose-pink and white) was 
among the choicest of flowering plants. 
Mr. G. Reutlie, Keston, Kent, again 
brought one of his interesting collections 
of alpines and rare shrubs, and here, too, 
the Saxifrages were in gTeat force. One 
very beautiful one not often seen was S. 
Frederic! Coburghi, a golden - yellow 
flowered kind only an inch high. Near by 
was another, bearing tbe same name, paler 
in colour, having the more rounded flowers 
of Paulina?, and supported on 3-inoh high 
peduncles. The plant is worth watching. 
The rich blue of the Chilian Tecopliylaxi 
cya no-crocea was very fine, while masses 
of Hepaticas, hardy Heaths, and Anemones 
accounted for much colour. Of choice 
shrubs noted, we select Camellia reticu¬ 
lata (said to be hardy at Keston), Mag¬ 
nolia Campbell! (rich rose), and Daphne 
japonica. Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, W.C., again colonised on rock- 
work a delightful lot of things, Saxifraga 
Elizabethan, Primula Winteri, Chiono- 
doxas, Fri Hilaries. Narcissus trlandrus, 
and others. The Wargrave Plant Farm, 
The Arcade, Liverpool-street, E.C., and 
Twyford, Berks, had an excellently- 
arranged rock-garden exhibit, grouping the 
plants effectively. Quite one of the best 
things was a fine lot of Primula megase;e- 
folin, whose rich colour rendered it most 
attractive. Cyclamen repamlum roseurn 
was a good novelty, appearing for the first 
time, though one of the most beautiful 
plants in the collection was the inch-high 
Mazus rugosus, whose carpet of creuated 
leaves is freely sprinkled with violet or 
deep mauve-coloured flowers an inch or so 
long. It Is a distinct and pretty plant 
among the earliest alpines, and gained an 
award of merit. Mr. J. Box, Lindfield, 
filled a corner space with a good exhibit 
of rockwork, nnd made it effective by the 
planting in free colonies of extended 
groups of Hepaticas, Primulas, Muscaris, 
Pulmonnrias, nnd other plants. Daphne 
Blagayana was n particularly good feature 
In the near foreground. Messrs. G. Jack- 
man nnd Son, Woking, had a choice assort¬ 
ment, the pans of Cyclamen ibericum 
nnd C. i. album teeming with flowers. 
Morisia hypogiea we never saw finer. 
Epimedium sulpfoureum and Anemone Pul¬ 
satilla alba were both good. Messrs. T. S. 
Ware, Limited, Felt-ham. had a particu¬ 
larly nice bank of hardy plants attrac¬ 
tively arranged in conjunction with rock- 
work. The finer things included Bletia 
hyacinth ilia, Saxifraga Fnldonside, Epi- 
gtea repens (very beautiful), rrimulas in 
variety, Sisyrinchiums grandifloram ami 
g album, Thalietrom aneinonoldes. and 
many other good things. Messrs. Pilier, 
Barnes, included a very fine lot of Primula 
dentieulata in white nnd coloured varie¬ 
ties, also P. Winteri. and some excellent 
Adonis amurensls. Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Sons, Crawley, had good groupings of 
Anemones, Primulas. Dog’s-tooth Violets, 
nnd other plants. Mr. Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage, had an extensive rockwork. on 
which were seen In hundreds almost the 
choicest of the Saxifrages now in season. 
It was indeed an exhibition of these plants 
alone, and nothing finer could possibly he 
desired. The plants were arranged In un¬ 
dulating stretches, as it were, such as S. 
Burserlana Gloria (a fine white), S. 
Faldonside. S. opposltifolia splendens, and 
8. o. alba being those chiefly represented. 
In quite excellent taste was the rock- 
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garden exhibit arranged by Messrs. R. W. 
Wallace and Co.. Colchester, the plant 
grouping, as also the plants themselves, 
very suggestive of good garden work. In this 
way l'rimula nivalis and the lovely new 
P, Julise (from the Caucasus, with rosy- 
red flowers) were seen to ail vantage. 
Among Saxifrages there was nothing filler 
than lioyd'i or the new hybrid Bursiculata, 
(he latter wliite-flowered and of excellent 
constitution. That excellent white- 
flowered Saxifrage—S. Petrasehi—was also 
on view, while FritiUaries, Muscaris, 
Ilepaticas, and early Irises each afforded 
colour and variety. Tuliiia Clusiana was 
particularly good and effective in a hand¬ 
some group. From Mr. Prichard, Christ¬ 
church, Hants, came a fine array of 
Primula dentieulata, good displays of P. 
viseosa, Saxifraga opposltifolia splendcns, 
and Ranunculus amploxic-aulis. A variety ! 
of Saxifraga decipiens Rob Roy is said to 
he the earliest of the red-flowered class. 
The Burton Hardy Plant Nurseries, 
Christchurch, had a particularly good 
show of Primula pubescens ulba—the so- 
called P. nivalis of gardens—than which 
f here is nothing Uner in the whole race. 
The plants, too, were of exceptional 
vigour, freedom of flowering, and excel¬ 
lence. Shortia galaeifolia, Primula denti- 
culata in variety, anil a number of Saxi¬ 
frages were, among others, on view. The 
Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, 
showed a rather good lot of Gentiana 
acaulis in flower. Messrs. Whitelegg and 
Page, Chislehurst, had a particularly good 
Aubrietia, named Violet Queen; wliile 
Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons; Baker's, 
Wolverhampton; (I. and A. Clark, Dover; 
H. llomsley, Crawley; Mr. L. R. Russell, 
Richmond; and Messrs. Peed also showed 
hardy flowers in some form or other. 
.Messrs. Blackuiore anil Lnngdon, Bath, 
had tine vases of Violets. 

Carnations. —These were of fine quality 
generally ; the extent of the exhibits, how¬ 
ever, had been somewhat curtailed owing 
to tile bulb show. Messrs. Win. Cutbush 
and Son, Highgate, N., staged some hand¬ 
some vases of Mrs. Mackiunon (scarlet), 
King Manoel (pink),R.F. Felton, Edna (one 
of the best of the heliotrope shades), and 
Mrs. Waldorf Astor (a buff-yellow ground 
with scarlet markings). Mr. C. Engle- 
mmm, Saffron Walden, had a notable vase 
of Lady Northcliffe (deep pink), Triumph 
and Oarola (crimsons), Elektra (yellow 
ground fancy, with scarlet), and White 
Wonder. Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, had 
superb gatherings of such as Mrs. C. F. 
Raphael (scarlet), R. F. Felton, Marmion, 
Triumph, Scarlet Glow, and Lady Aling- 
ton, all in the highest perfection. They 
were likewise splendidly displayed. The 
finer vases in a group front Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield, were Baroness de 
Brienen, R. F. Felton, May Day, and 
White Wonder. Messrs. Allwond Brothers, 
Haywards Heath, again showed a remark¬ 
ably line lot of Mary Alhvood in better con¬ 
dition, and handsomer, perhaps, as a 
whole, than ever before. Scarlet Glow', 
Wivelsfield White, and Rosette were also 
in good numbers. Messrs. Young and Co., 
Cheltenham, were the only other exhibitors 
of the flower, their best vases containing 
such as Duchess of Devonshire, Mrs. U. W. 
Ward (cerise), the heliotro]* - coloured 
Geisha, and Britannia. 

Greenhouse plants. — Messrs. James 
Veltch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, had a 
particularly good table of Cinerarias, one 
of which, Feltham Beauty (blue), of the 
Cactus-flowered tyre, was very pleasing 
and effective. Feltham Beauty (carmine) 
is another excellent variety, while Matador 
(of ruby-red or light crimson shade), Inter¬ 
mediate Blue, and Pompadour, a variety 
whose florets are variously lined or striped 
with violet, red, and blue, were each 
presented in goodly hatches. Messrs. 
Canned and Sons, Swaniey, also dis¬ 
played a number of Cineraria plants of a 
small-flowered type. Mr. R. d’E. Dav, 
Sutton Seotney. Hants, showed a well- 
grown lot of Spanish Irises, 
light and dark ^blti ^s^B ^i^e^ 



Belle Cliinolse and Mouc-he d'Or (yellow), 
and fllifolia were the chief of the varieties 
employed. Messrs. H. B.. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, had a mixed group of plants, 
Ferns and Clematises in flower, however, 
predominating. 

Forced shrubs.— The extensive and well- 
displayed group of flowering shrubs from 
Messrs. James Veltch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, was perhaps the best got up group 
in the exhibition. The plants had obviously 
been gently, and therefore rationally, 
forced, with the result that their natural 
graces had been considerably enhanced, 
while preserving to the flowers nearly all 
the colour beauty with which the plants 
are naturally endowed. This was parti¬ 
cularly noticeable and true of Wistaria 
sinensis, whose mauve-coloured tresses de¬ 
pended from the plants ill delightful pro¬ 
fusion. Its white form was in equally good 
condition, the treatment having added 
purity of tone to the flowers. Lilacs, 
single and double, were excellent, while 
Cerasus Ilisakura promises to prove a 
rather formidable rival to the better-known 
C. J. II. Vcitch. Pillar-grown examples of 
Vitis Henryana were effectively displayed, 
and in the foreground a good batch of 
Rhododendron Tlie Countess was arranged. 
Some particularly good Lilacs, which 
included Hugo Koster. n handsome sort 
with tine trusses and flowers, came from 
Messrs. Koster, Boskoop. Tlie variety 
named received an nward of merit. 

Terrace and wall gardening.— Messrs. 
Carter and Co., Raynes Park, had an ex¬ 
hibit of formal gardening, lawn and 
terrace, with wall garden, paved walk, and 
hammered iron gateway, in conjunction 
with flower border and shrubbery. The 
lawn was iierfectly got up. Narcissi and 
Crocuses blossomed in their hundreds, and 
ns naturally disused ns in the garden 
itself. Ivy clambered over the pillars of 
the gateway as though it had lieen there 
for n very considerable time, while mossy 
Saxifrages and other nlpines of miniature 
stature were tucked into (lie cracks and 
crannies of the paved way leading thereto. 
Indeed, nothing that skill and art could 
devise had been overlooked to make the 
exhibit ns complete as possible. 

Orchids.— These were in no considerable 
numbers, though full of interest. A collec¬ 
tion from Messrs. Cbnrlesworth, Hay¬ 
wards Heath, included some hybrid 
Cnttleyas of exceptional merit, together 
with a remarkable Phaius tuberculosus 
and Angriecum eltrntum. In a beautiful 
lot from Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, 
Cheltenham, there appeared quite an array 
of Deiidrobluins, Cypripedlums, and 
Odontoglossums, though none of these was 
more striking, perhaps, than tlie waxy 
white Angriecum sesquiiicdnle, whose re¬ 
markable tail-like appendages are ever an 
attraction. In a nice group from Messrs. 
Sander and Sons, St. Albans, there 
appeared line examples in flower of Den- 
drobium nobile virglnale and a very hand 
some lot of Cattleya Triainc in variety, 
Triehopilia suavls, and others. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield. Middlesex, 
had a good group in which Dendroblums 
and Cuttleyas were tlie leading features. 

Narcissus. —This wns the first sitting of 
this committee for the year. Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, Covent Garden, IV.C.; Messrs. 
Cartwright and Goodwin, Kidderminster ; 
Messrs. W. T. Ware, Limited, Bath : 
Mr. Christopher Bourne, Bletcliley; and 
Messrs. Pearson and Sons, Lowdham, each 
staging collections of the flower in excel¬ 
lent condition. 

Fruit and vegetables. — Fruit was con¬ 
spicuous by its absence, tlie only exhibit of 
vegetables being that of salads admirably 
grown and arranged by Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading. As an exhibit of all that 
was good and seasonable it naturally 
attracted a good deal of attention, Lettuces 
and Cucumbers being of a most useful size. 
The former were chiefly those known as 
Early Paris and Golden Rail, and were 
models of their kind. Cucumber Sutton’s 
Market. Radishes Red Forcing and Crim¬ 
son French Breakfast were in the pink of 


condition, while such things as Dandelion, 
Batavian Endive, and Chicory each re¬ 
ceived well-merited attention. The larger 
items were set up in shallow baskets, the 
smaller on dishes, and npart from the per¬ 
fect condition of the exhibits, the manner 
of their display invariably redounds to the 
credit of this eminent firm. 

A list of certificated plants add medals 
awarded will be found in our advertise¬ 
ment columns. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Sub-tropical gardening. — Subtropical 
gardening is not quite so popular as it was, 
and carpet-bedding, as it is termed, lias, in 
a measure, disappeared, though iu large 
places some remnant still remains. Most 
of the sub tropical plants may be raised 
from seeds now in a warm-house. Gibson's 
bronze-leaved Castor Oil and the varie¬ 
gated Solatium emargi nil turn, the varie¬ 
gated Maize, and the large - leaved 
A Igandla were all used years ago. Per¬ 
haps the most perfect sub-tropical effects 
were seen years ago in Battersea Park. 
The beds of Canmas were grand, but Camus 
are only really good in sheltered places, 
us these large-leaved plants will not stand 
exposure to the wind. The present 
tendency is to do more with trees, shrubs, 
and hardy plants, and as this may reduce 
expenditure it will be appreciated. The 
ground is suitable now for all kinds of 
planting. The first matter requiring 
attention is the planting of deciduous trees 
and shrubs, and more attention might be 
given to flowering shrubs, not forgetting 
those which bear fruit. The common 
Euonymus europauis bears berries freely, 
and they hang on some time. There are 
both red and white berried varieties, and 
ns they grow to n good size they make a 
show in I he shrubbery over a base of ever¬ 
greens. The yellow and purple Nuts make 
interesting bushes. 

Fruit garden. —The frost has been rather 
severe, and Peaches and Apricots may 
sufler where not protected. I have always 
found a double thickness of fishing-nets 
sufficient, and I believe there are sheltered 
places where less covering will suffice. For 
some years, by way of experiment, I left 
several trees uncovered, and never lost the 
crop altogether, hut as most gardens are 
provided with covering of some kind one 
feels safer if it is used. Plums and Goose¬ 
berries are getting very forward. I saw 
Gooseberries in flower some weeks ago, and 
Plums are almost ready to burst into 
blossom. A sprinkling of hay will perhaps 
save the Gooseberries. In some places the 
American Gooseberry mildew is making 
progress. Growers where the bushes are 
clean cannot be too careful, and even when 
the bushes are clean a dressing of lime and 
sulphur will be useful. As tlie sap is 
moving grafting may soon be done. There 
are many varieties of Apples which are 
useless, and which might be regrafted with 
better kinds. North walls, in new gardens 
especially, may be planted with Plums, 
Morello Cherries, Currants, and late Goose¬ 
berries. I have seen good crops of sweet 
Cherries, especially early varieties, on the 
north side of the wall. The spring frosts 
do less harm to blossom on the north side 
of the wall. 

Vegetable garden.— These frosts will be 
beneficial to the turned-up land, and get it 
into better condition for planting and sow¬ 
ing. In ordering vegetable seeds ex¬ 
perienced men generally select the tried 
varieties for the principal crops, but this 
need not prevent one gel I ing a few packets 
of new things for trial purposes. Years 
ago it was thought, by some people that the 
seeds of imported Brussels Sprouts were 
superior to home-grown, but this is not 
true now, if it ever was. Most of our seed 
growers understand their business, and 
may tie trusted to supply us with good, 
tested seeds, and fewer plants will suf¬ 
fice to occupy the ground. The old adage, 

" Sow thick and thin .quick,” no longer 
applies. Where many Celery plants are 
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wanted it will pay to make a slight hotbed. 
Place on a bed of good soil and sow the 
seeds very thinly, and prick off the plants 
when ready. A few seeds of a good white 
variety have probably been already sown 
for early use and for flavouring. Hotbeds 
of a mild character are very useful for 
raising early crops now. Asparagus will 
soon move now. Seeds may la?, sown in 
gentle warmth to raise plants for planting 
out. (Jet all vacant land ready for 
cropping. 

Conservatory.— in most of the large, 
lofty houses the permanent things and 
climbers are usually planted out, or grown 
in tubs. The renovation of the borders 
may be attended to now. Most of the con¬ 
servatory plants will benefit from a top- 
dressing of loam and good leaf mould or 
lent mixed with sharp .sand. This is a 
good season for planting out climbers and 
other permanent things. There is plenty 
of forced shrubs in flower and coming for¬ 
ward now, and bulbs of all kinds are 
bright. Flowers will last longer if the Are 
is kept down. The temperature for forced 
things need not exceed 50 degs., and if on 
frosty nights the thermometer falls to 
JO degs. no harm will be done. Good 
bushes of Oleanders are bright and effec¬ 
tive. They do more with Oleanders on the 
Continent than we do, nnd have more 
variety in colour. The double varieties are 
good but the singles are scarcely worth 
growing. Well-grown plants of the Lyre 
flower — Dlelytra spectabilis — are very 
showy. They force easily when established 
in pots. Deutzias and Spir.-eas are among 
the useful, easily-grown things that are 
generally used for the conservatory, and 
are useful for cutting. Zonal Pelargoniums 
are bright, and a stock can be worked up 
now for winter flowering. 

Stove —There are many plants that may 
require a shift into larger pots now, 
though for plants for decoration a mixture 
of good loam and leaf-mould, and about 
1 lb. of good chemical manure per bushel 
of compost. Used as a top-dressing, may 
run the plants on for another season with¬ 
out repotting. This refers to Allamandas, 
which are usually repotted now. Gardenias 
also, and ail plants of similar character, 
Including Amaryllis and other stove bulbs, 
will flower as well with a top dressing of 
good compost. Eucharis I,ilies will do well 
under the treatment. Poinsettlas are 
probably now resting, and if placed in heat 
the shoots which break out will make good 
cuttings, and a stock should l>e worked up 
(luring spring. More water will be re¬ 
quired now, both at the roots and also in 
the atmosphere. * 

Ventilating plant-houses.— I am a firm 
believer in what is termed free ventilation, 
but how shall we dettne free ventilation? 
No house is altogether air tight, and to a 
limited extent on a cold night, with the 
east wind rushing through every crevice, 
there may he said to be free ventilation. 
But when the wind moves round to the 
south, and the sun is moving up. from the 
east like a globe of lire, no heated struc¬ 
ture should bo altogether closed, only give 
air by degrees, not rush it all on at once, 
with the view to saving time nnd labour. 
The main object of the air given is to meet 
the rising temjjerature and keep control 
over it, and this means rising early and 
giving a crack of air the moment the ther¬ 
mometer inside begins to rise ; but when 
mid-day has passed a gradual reduction 
can take place, still hearing in mind that 
the sun may be allowed to do some of the 
work with moisture in the atmosphere with 
a dose house. 

Work in the vineries. —The ventilation 
should he carefully studied now by giving 
air carefully early in the morning. Mil¬ 
dew is often caused by bad ventilation, and 
soft foliage is jirodueed hi- deficient ven¬ 
tilation. and soft, thin foliage is the pre¬ 
lude to red-spider and other evils. At the 
same time do not give air rashly and chill 
the young growth. Next to the ventilation 
is the application of moisture. Many good 
Grape growers do not usArthe syringe after 
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the berries are thinned, but they give 
utmospheric moisture by damping* floors 
and borders. It is, of course, possible to 
overdo the damping, and then young 
growth suffers, and mildew or some other 
evil appears. When the gardener keeps a 
close watch on matters these mistakes are 
checked in time to prevent harm. 

Tropical fruits.— Tihese will include the 
Banana (Musa), Guava, The Passion¬ 
flower (P. eduJis), and the Melon. The 
Banana and the Passion-fruit mav be 
grown together in the same house. The 
Musa Cavendish! is a dwarf variety, 
and may be planted in a double row 5 feet 
or so apart in a want bed) and the Pas¬ 
sion-flower planted and trained as a 
climber under the roof. The Passion-fruit 
may he grown in the conservatory, but the 
fruits are thick-skinned nnd not so good 
as when grown in a warm-house. When 
the bunch of fruits on the Musa is ripe 
the stem dies down, and young shoots 
start away from the bottom. When well 
grown a plant may be fruited in twelve 
months or so. Liquid-manure may lie 
given to add size and strength to plant 
and fruits. The Guava is evergreen, and 
may be well grown in a lower tempera¬ 
ture. I planted it against the back wall, 
nnd extended it under the glass. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEX'S WORK. 

. Extractt from a Garden Diary. 

. March 17th .—We have been taking stock 
of our bedding plants and preparing lists 
of requirements. We want to take all the 
cuttings we can get of Paul Crampel Pelar¬ 
gonium. This is the best scarlet bedding 
Pelargonium, and it is good for flowering 
in winter. A good many Antirrhinums 
will be wanted of the medium kinds in 
separate colours for massing. A stock of 
Japanese Anemones has been raised (white 
and red) for massing. It is easy to pro¬ 
pagate from roots. 

March 18th .—Stocks and Asters are 
being sown in boxes, and when large 
enough to handle they will be pricked out, 
about 2 inches apart, into other boxes. 
We want masses of these for cutting. 
Cuttings of Chrysanthemums are being in¬ 
serted in boxes deep enough to take a 
square of glass on the top to keep the air 
confined round the cuttings. The glass is 
reversed every morning. They strike well 
in a cold-house. 

March 19th .—Planted a south border 
with early Potatoes. Duke of York is a 
favourite with us. It is a yellow-fleshed 
variety, but the flavour is good, and it is 
a fairly good cropper, but the sets of early 
varieties for the most part are dear this 
season. We do not usually cut seed Pota¬ 
toes, but the largest will be cut this 
season. Sowed Brussels Sprouts in boxes 
under glass. Leeks also have been sown. 

March 90th .—Onions raised in heat have 
been moved to cool-frame to harden. Tied 
up Lettuces to blanch in frames. A 
frame-grown Lettuce is superior to any¬ 
thing grown outside. Sowed more eariy 
Peas. We find Gradus a good Pea to sow 
now. It usually grows about 4 feet high. 
Sowed Turnips in rich borders. The seeds 
are sown, in small quantities, often,. 

March 91st .—All vacant land has been 
dug and prepared for cropping. The frosty 
mornings have given a chance to wheel 
on manure where required, and have im¬ 
proved the working of the kind. The Box 
edgings in one part have become rather 
Kappy. and have been taken up and re¬ 
planted, the gravel rolled down firm after 
having been made level. Planted a new 
border with hardy plants. 

March 22nd. —Rearranged conservatories. 
There is plenty of flowering plants coming 
on now. These changes are always im¬ 
provements—at any rate, special plants 
are brought more into prominence. There 
are various plants which require repotting, 
and which are being attended to. A 
caution has been given to be careful in 
the use of the waterpot. This is im 
portant. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Hyacinths failing (0. S.).-The most prob¬ 
able cause of the failure is, the imperfect for¬ 
mation last season, owing to the wet, of the 
flower-bud or germ of flowering or to bulbs 
rather below a good uowering standard. A 
similar thiug happens wbeu badly-ripened 
bulbs are grown in pots. 

Saxifraga orbicularis (R. H. S .).—'This is one 
of the large-leaved kinds, known as Megusea. 
and has nothing whatever to do with S. 
rotundifolia, which belongs to another section. 
In all probability, the specific name employed 
may be open to question, the plant coming 
very near, if it is not identical with, Saxifraga 
iigulata speciosa. This variety, indeed, and S. 
cordifolia purpurea are the best of the set, so 
far as garden merit is concerned. Both are 
vigorous-habited aud froe-tlowering. 

Primrose Jack-in-tke-Green < Cyril Joynson). 
—The Primrose, blooms of which you semi, is 
usually known iu gardens by the above name. 
The green calyx varies in diflereut plants, some 
forming quite a rouud collar, some having 
much cut or laciniated leaves, and others, as in 
your case, with small but fully developed 
leaves. If you examine ihe plant iu July you 
will probably find that some of the flowers 
have produced seeds. If these be gathered 
when quite brown, then be kept dry, the seeds 
will ripeu and can be sown a few weeks later to 
stand the winter. That your plant will pro¬ 
duce similar flowers next year we have no 
doubt. If you get no seed you will have to 
depend ou division to increase the stock. 

Arums failing (.4 rum ).—There is no ap¬ 
parent reason why your Arums should behave 
in the way they do. but there is certainly an 
error of culture somewhere, iu the first place, 
you have certainly been very free with 
manure, and we should advise you for the 
future to give a stimulant only about once 
every ten days. Of course, liberal supplies of 
water are needed, but at the same time there 
must be effective drainage. The temperatures 
as stated are not harmful, provided during the 
night the thermometer does not full below 
| 43 degs. We are sorry that we cannot indicate 
the weak spots iu your culture, but hope that 
| the above will enable you to overcome the diffi¬ 
culty. 

Plants for north border <B. Searle).— Suit- 
| able plants would be Aubrietias iu variety, the 
I siugle and double forms of white Arabia, Sweet 
Alyssum, Potent ilia fragaria, the alpiue or 
prostrate-growing Phloxes. Beduma in variety, 

| aud the mossy section of Saxifrages. Then 
there are several varieties of Campanulas, such 
as C. carpatica and its variety alba. C. pusilla 
and C. p. alba, C. muralis, U. pulla, various 
kinds of Pinks, Polyanthus, and double Prim¬ 
roses, Anemone ranuncuioides, A. sylvestris, 
and the double form of the lutter. A. nemorosa 
alba plena, Ranunculus aconitifolius pleuus, 



NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS. 


PROGRESS. 


If our grandparents could see the won¬ 
derful activity and development taking 
place in every department of business life 
to-day, to put it mildly, they would be 
astonished. 

If Mr. James Carter, the late fouuder of 
the seed house of James Carter and Co., 
could pay a visit to-Baynes Park, he would 
find it difficult to understand that such a 
great business could have developed in less 
than three-quarters of a century. 

Endeavouring to discover the reason of 
it, he would be told that “ Specialisation ” 
was the keynote to it all. 

To the lay mind “to specialise” in rela¬ 
tion to seeds means very little, but to those 
intensely interested in gardening it. means 
much. 

Any reader «f this article who would like 
to know what we mean by it will willingly 
be shown our organisation, but that will 
necessitate a visit to Carters Seed Estab¬ 
lishment at Baynes Park. A hearty wel¬ 
come is extended to all. 

JAMES CARTER & CO., 
Seedsmen to H.M. the King, 
Raynes Park, 

UNIVERSITY London, s.w. 
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and you miglit try some Hepaticas. Of bulbouH 
plants, you could have Winter Aconites. 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Chionodoxas, Siberian 
Squills, Leucojums, Narcissus minimus and 
minor among the dwarf sorts, and such of the 
hardy, tall-growing ones as your fancy may 
dictate. You ini^ht also sow a few patches of 
the hardier species of annuals, ana although 
not flowering plants proper, there are the 
hardy species of Ferns, which are very beauti¬ 
ful. The Saxifrages, Phloxes, Sedums, Aubrie- 
tios, and Arabis might be tried in the alpine 
corner, but for such a place you could have 
nothing better than hardy Ferns. 

Tree Carnations (T. il. 0 .).—It is very un¬ 
usual to knock the plants out of their pots for 
supplying orders so late as October, and this, 
in conjunction with the subsequent fitting into 
pots of the same size, has doubtless had much 
to do with their non-success. Young plants are 
frequently Hent out of potB in spring, when 
they have plenty of fresh roots, but in autumn 
it is by no means satisfactory. You say 
nothing about their size or condition gener¬ 
ally, though as they appear to make no roots, 
you had better overhaul them and give them a 
fresh start.. Knock the plants out of the pots, 
and if no new root-fibres are observable, work 
away some of the old soil from the ball with a 
pointed stick and repot into fresh loam, sand, 
and a little finely-sifted manure. As the plants 
had commenced to shrivel when you received 
them.it is unfortunate that they were retained, 
since healthy plants would not do this as the re¬ 
sult of a short journey by rail. In all probability 
the plants are not worth spending much time 
upon, and young examples obtained now in 
3-inch pots would grow away quite well. Had 
you sent a complete plant a more definite reply 
would have been possible. 

TREES AST? «HRUB8. 

Destroying tree stumps (Heddon).— The 
following is given as a good recipe:—In the 
autumn bore a hole 1 inch or 2 inches in 
diameter and 18 inches deep, put in 1 J oz. of 
saltpetre, fill with water, and plug up close. 
In the following spring put into the same hole 
i gill of kerosene and then light. The stump 
will smoulder away without blazing, and leave 
nothing but ashes. The best way, however, we 
find is to grub up the stumps. 



J?' 

•'I planted lota of Rose-trees," 

Said the man at number six, 

"But all I have to show for them 
Is a cemetery of sticks.’’ 

" Ah I I got my treeB from BOOS,” 

8aid the man within the bower, 

"And all of them are doing well, 

A perfect wealth of dower.” 

Moral. 

If you’re getting short of firewood 
Don't go to Bees ; 

But if you want a " Flowery Bower” 

Buy Bees' Gnarantcstcd Trees. 

2295. 12 First-class Roses for Cutting: and 
Bedding, 6s. 6d. 

Edu Meyer, coppery-yellow.8d 

Betty coppery-pink .. .. 9d 

Gustav Grunerwald. roBy-carmine.9d 

Caroline Tcstout, pink.6d 

La France* deep rose-pink.6d 

Gustav Regis, yellow. .. 9d 

Prlnoe de Bulgarie. rosy-flesh and salmon .. 9d 

Hon. E. Gifford, white .8d 

La Tosoa. tinted flesh.8d 

Mme. Lambard. bright rose .6d 

KClarney, nilvory-pink .6d 

Mme. Ravary, golden-orange .8d 

22%. 12 Good Town Roses, 5s. 6d. 

Captain Hayward, crimson .6d 

Caroltno TOotOUt, rosy-pink .6d 

Ben Cant, deep crimson .6d 

Frau Karl Druschkl. white.6d 

Prince do Bulgaria, rosy-flesh and salmon .. 9d 

EdU Meyor, Coppery yellow.8d 

Billiard et Barre. deep yellow.9d 

Killarncy. silvery-pink.6d 

La France, deep rosy-pink.6d 

Lady Asbtown. rose du Barri.Sd 

Duke of Wellington, scarlet-crimson .. .. 6d 

Prince C. do Rohan, velvety-crimson 6d 

Terms cash with order. Any variety can be had at prices 
quoted, carriage on U Roses, 1s. ; on 12. 8d. ; on 6, 5d. If 
you don’t see here what you want, wriie for Bees’ Rose 
Catalogue. But do It now. I^est you forget. 

BEES, Ltd., 175b^MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. I 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Mina Luahinoton.—The soil is iufested with 
l fuugus, probably owing to rotten pieces of 
wood which have been at some time dug in 
with leaf soil. Give the ground a good dress¬ 
ing of lime. If this does not answer, please 

write again.- Oswald Jones.— The best plan 

would be to cut off all the leaves and burn 

them, and then dress the plants with Abol.- 

J. W. C.. Bradford. —The ashes of the sawdust, 
if applied to auy crops and forked in, will be 
j found very beneficial. Pure sawdust applied to 
i the ground is harmful, as it causes the growth 
of iungi.—— F. H. Bridgman. — You tell us 
nothing as to the quantity of tubers you are 
likely to have, and unless you can keep up a 
constant stipply for some time, we think you 
would be well advised to retail the produce 

locally.- J. K.—l, The best time to plant 

Tropaolum speciosum is the spring, the roots 
being inserted to a depth of 6 inches or 8 inches 
: and well watered in. There is no need to use 
any manure in Violet-frames. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— B. C. Thomasset.— Red 

Morocco (Adonis autumnalis).- W. R. Gunner. 

—1, Selenipcdium Sedeni candiduluui; 2, I>en- 
drobium uobile nobilius; 3, Deudrobium uobile 

Cooksoni; 4, Deudrobium nobiie Balliauum.- 

V. U. Cooper. —Quite impossible to name from 
the dried-up leaves you send. We must have 

the llowers as well. - John C. Willmer.— Epi- 

1 phyllum truncatum var. - K. Heron— Rhodo¬ 
dendron Nobleauum.- M. R. Hearn. —Leu- 

cothoe axillaris.- Anna Elgar.— The Lilium 

j you saw was probably the form of L. speciosum 
known as Melpomene.- Inquirer. —The speci¬ 

men, leaf of which you send, is not a member 
of the Pafn; family at all. It belongs to the 
Lily order, and its correct name is Cordyline 
australis. Being a native of New Zealand., it 
is hardy in the more favoured parts of the 
1 country, especially in proximity to the sea. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

YOUNG and CO., Hatherley, Cheltenham.— 

| List of Carnations. 

Mansell and hatcher, ltd.. Rawdon, Y'orks. 
—List of Choice Lily Bulbs (Burmese and 
I Japanese). _ 

OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM COCKER. 

YVe regret to a unounce the death, at the 
age of fifty-five, of Mr. William Cocker, 
senior partner in the firm of Messrs. Jas. 
Cocker and Sons, the well-known Aberdeen 
Rose growers. Mr. Cocker, who had been 
in failing health for some time, went to 
Harrogate at the end of last year, but the 
change did not benefit him. His fame as a 

TIPS FROM THE KING BEE. 

How to Grow 

PARSNIPS “LIKE TELECRAPH POLES." 

Grown in accordance with this prescription. BCCB* 
Selected Hollow Crown or Exhibition Student 
Parsnips will astonish you with their size, tenderness 
and flavour. 

Drive a stout., pointed stake, post, or iron crow-bar, 3 to 
4 feet long, into the ground, working it round and round 
so as to make a series of holes. 3 to 4 feet deep, and 
6 to 9 inches wide at the top, 12 inches apart, in 
rows 18 inches asnnder. Make up a compost of loam, 
leaf-mould, old Mushroom bed manure, old potting 
soil, sand, etc., with a 4-inch potful of Bees’ Guaran- 
tested Fertiliser (14 ibs . 3s., carriage paid) to every 
bushel of soil Mix thoroughly and pas* the compost 
through a half-inch sieve, and fill up the hole to within 
half-an-inch of ground level. Do not ram the soil in the 
hole, but make it moderately firm Sow 3 or 4 of Bees' 
Guarantested Parsnip Seeds (4d oz., 750 seeds, Id.) 
in the centre, and cover with half-an-inch of floe soil. As 
soon as you can cell which is likely to be the strongest plant, 
pull out the others and give a good soaking with tepid water, 
unless weather is showery. Hoe the ground between the 
rows constantly and sprinkle BeOS' Guarantested 
Fertiliser on the surface, at the rate of i or. or so per 
plant every 3 weeks. Between the young Parsnips in the 
rows sink a 4J inch " long torn " flower-pot Pour tepid 
water or weak liquid manure into this freely during dry 
weather, Bpread half-an-inch of clean Band round about the 
crown to keep it white and clean. When lifting, take out a 
deep trench between the rows, expose the whole of the root 
before attempting to pull it out. (You had better make 
enquiries of the local builder for the loan of a steam crane 
and a ladder.) 

Bees. Ltd., offor 6 prlzes-2each of 7s. 6d., 6s, and 

28. 6d. value, for the best roots of— 

Bees' Selected Hollow Crown Parsnips. 

4d. oz.. 750 seeds, Id. 

Bees’ Exhibition Student Parsnip. 

4d oz , 750 seeds. Id. 

Sent in any time before Oct. 30th. 

HOW TO DODGE THE ONION FLY. 

Plant Bees' Guarantested Onion Sets. These are tiny 
Onions, about the size of marbles, which arc intended to be 
used when extra early supplies of large Onions are required, 
as well as to avoid the diaasi tour attacks of the Onion fly. 
All you have todo is to plant them the same way as Shallots. 
Special Offer to readers of this advertisement. 1 lb. (about 
2K)0 sets). Is. 6d.; Jib, 9d.; post free. 

Write for Bees’ New Seed Catalogue. There are scores of 
other prizes you could win. NOW is the best time to sow 
Parsnip seeds and plant Onion sets, so write at once, and 
enclose st&mpa for seeds. Lest you forget. 


Rose grower was not confined to Scotland, 
as fie was a constant exhibitor at 
most of the leading Rose shows in 
Knglund and Ireland. The blooms ex¬ 
hibited at the autumn shows of the 
National Rose Society. Ixmdon, were on 
five successive occasions given leading 
honours, and we have pleasant recollec¬ 
tions of visits paid to the nurseries in the 
autumn, when the Roses were in the hey¬ 
day of their beauty. As showing the extent 
to which Rose grow ing is carried on, it may¬ 
be worth referring to the fact that in 1878 
about 5,000 Roses were grown, while at the 
present time the number reaches nearly 
ax>,ooo. 

It was not only as a grower that Mr. 
Cocker achieved distinction, for to him we 
owe many beautiful Roses, including Mrs. 
Cocker and several others, notable among 
them being Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, a cross 
between Frau Karl Druscliki and Nipbetos, 
which caused such a sensation when 
shown at the National Rose Society's show- 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens in Regent’s 
Park in June Inst year. To this grand 
Rose the society’s gold medal was unani¬ 
mously awarded. One great point in the 
new Rose is that it is sweetly scented. We 
understand that tempting oilers were made 
by several American growers for the stock 
of this handsome Rose, but Mr. Cocker 
decided to distribute it in the country of 
its birth, and it will be put into commerce 
this year. Roses, however, did not occupy 
JtfL, Mr. Cocker's attention, for in the 
nursery might have been seen huge masses 
of all r -the best hardy plants, including 
Globe-flowers, Scubiosas, double Polyan¬ 
thuses, Moritbretias, Tufted Pansies, and 
many others. We have never seen such 
flue masses of Anemone sulpburea as were 
exhibited by the firm at the Royal Inter¬ 
national Show last year. 

Roth at home and abroad Mr. Cocker was 
held in high esteem, and his death will 
cause a blank in theLranks of Rose growers 
that will be difficult to All. Mr. Cocker, who 
was unmarried, is survived by his younger 
brother, Alexander, w|bo will carry on the 
business. 

THE KING BEE TALKS 
ABOUT HARDY MIMULfyS 

(10). 

Minnilus, of course, is the family! name 
forthe ” Musks or Monkey Flowers. ( The 
old-fashioned Musk is grown for tht*- sake 
of its delicious fragrance, besides* this 
there are the tigmius or spotted vanities, 
which are raised from seed for betiding 
purposes. » 

But Bees’ New Hardy Peren¬ 
nial Mimulus are in a class quite impart. They live out¬ 
doors all the year round, and come u,-j stronger than ever 
each spring. A bout 6 inches in height, ;you can use them for 
almost every purpose—on the border, iii beds, on the lower 
parts of the rockery, or in pots. Give/them a fairly moist 
position and they will astonish you They bloom con¬ 
tinuously for 5 to 6 months. , 

The colours produced by Bites’ New Mimu¬ 
lus are perfectly gorgeous, rich deep r*ds, crimsons, bright 
rosy reds, pink, dazzling orange-BcarKet, old gold, citron- 
yellow, lemon, pure white, and, as if tbq 8 was not enough, 
some of ihe flowers combine several bfrilliant tint* in an 
astonishingly effective manner. But yo\t should write for 
Bees' New Plant Catalogue and see th'e reproduction in 
natural colours from a colour photography Here are a few 
of the best:— i 

Mimulus Brilliant Bee .. brilliant.carmine-scarlet. 

., Brigadier Bee, canary yellow, tinged rod. 

„ Ceionel Bee . . rich rosy/red. 

„ Drummer Bee •• clear cariary-yellow. 

„ anslg n Bee . - white, shotted chestnut- 
red. •, 

„ Field Marshal a goigeoui^ blend of cheat- 
Bee nut-red aiad gold. 

M General Bee - . golden maroon. lovely. 

„ Major Bee ■■ a "hose itvhose'' variety, 
white. J with brilliant 
markings of crimson- 
maroon. i 

Price 6d. each, one each of the 8 soifts for 3s. 6d. 

Mimulus “ Beauty Of Ness ” i* another fine thing 

with immense flowers 2 inches in diameter, like huge 
Gloxinias, of a rich crimson colour with a white throat. It 
grows 18 inches high, and blooms profusely. 

Mimulus radicans ie an alpine species from New 
Zealand, pure white, with a violet blotch; very pretty. Is. 

Bees. Ltd , will send you one each of the 10 Mimulus 
described above for 5s. 

This is only one of many useful and interesting families of 
Hardy Plants which are described and illustrated in Bees’ 
New Plant Catalofirue. This catalogue well worth 
writing for Besides a natural colour photograph of a 
Hardy Plant Border in Bloom, with key plan 
and list of plants to produce a like effect, it showa you what 
splendid results can be obtained the first, season. 

Send your order or request for Catalogue NCIW, lest you 
forget. 



BEES, Ltd., 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. BEES, Ltd., 175b. MILL ST., LIVERPOOL 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Rhododendron Tubergeni.— This is a 
pretty early variety, bearing compact 
tiusses of fleshy-rose colour. It flowers 
well every year. From Dr. Wallis. East 
Urlnstend. It is a precious kind for nil 
southern and warm districts, and worth 
trying everywhere. 

Crocus Pre8idsnt Lincoln.— 1 This charms 
one by Its pure, rich, dark purple and bold, 
tine flowers. I had it from MM. Van 
Tubergen, of Haarlem, but it may be in 
other hands, too. I have not got it in the 
meadow turf yet—my best place for a 
Crocus—but into the turf it shall go when 
i get a good lot next autumu.—W. 

Climbing Rosea in Scotland.— All the 
climbing Roses have been cut to the ground 
by the hard frost we had last November. 
This came ou suddenly before the wood 
was - nearly ripe. Arches and fences are 
bare in all the gardens round here. I do 
not think there will he a truss to cut of any 
of the Ramblers in this district —J. A. 
Colleuge, Tl.ie Uaining Gardens, Selkirk. 

Rhododendrons in Cornwall.— From a 
correspondent and lover of thes-e plants 
in Cornwall we learn that the following 
are in flower:—barbatum, argenteum, 
li-imullnum, Keysi, daurtcum, lutescens, 
iutrientum, pouticum (as near as may be), 
arboreum (blood-red, comes true from 
seed), arboreum (white, comes true from 
seed), sutchuenense, amoenum, indlcum, 
molle, cHintum. and raceniosum; also a 
lot of hybrids of his own raising, 

A Walnut-tree in Dorset —I read in 
Selby, when I was at your house last, 
that a Walnut-tree growing in Somerset, 
I think it was, then measured 0 feet 
S Inches at 1 foot from the ground. I 
measured minerat Manston House, to-day, 
mid it is 13 feet round at 2 feet from the 
ground. It would be a good ileal more 
only 1 foot from the ground. I supiH.se 
Selby thought 9 feet 8 Inches worth re¬ 
mark.—J. C. S. H. 

Spanish Irises for forcing.— Many 
failures have been recorded in forcing the 
Spanls-h Iris, into bloom, but the difficulty 
neeins now to have been overcome, judg¬ 
ing by a group of beautiful flowers shown 
at the Horticultural Hall on February 4th. 
Numerous varieties of various shades of 
colour were shown, and nil the flowers 
were ns fresh and bright as if they had 
developed at the normal season. The long, 
firm stems of tJhls Iris are of considerable 
service when the flowers are used for 
cutting, ns they admit of a light and pleas¬ 
ing arrangement. The cheap price at 
which bulbs of Spanish Iris can be pur¬ 
chased is also another point In their 
favour. 

Digits 


Palms in the West of Scotland.— lu reply 
to “ Inquirer ” about Palms growing In the 
West of Scotland, I saw two Palms grow¬ 
ing in front of a cottage near Corrie, in the 
Island of Arran, about twenty years ago. 
They were Seaforthia elegaus, and the 
stems were about 15 feet high. I could not 
say if they nre alive yet, but could make 
inquiries.—.T. A. Colledgk, The Uaining 
Gardens, Selkirk. 

Euonymus radlcans variegatus de¬ 
stroyed.— After having withstood the 
winters of eighteen years, a flue piece of 
this Euonymus has succumbed. The snow¬ 
fall at the end of December, which was 
followed by intense frost, which froze the 
snow upon the branches, is resixjnsJble for 
the death of this shrub, as well as for 
many casualties among climbing Roses. 
Aueubas, although in some cases rather 
badly injured, will, no doubt, eventually 
recover.— Kirkccubkight. 

Tecophylaea oyaneo-crocea.— Among the 
many bulbs of which flowering examples 
were noted at the Horticultural Hall on 
March 4t.h, this little TeoophyUea, or 
Chilian Crocus as it is popularly termed, 
stood out in the colour of its blossoms dis¬ 
tinct from them all. The Intense blue of 
the flower appeals to everyone, and It is, 
I think, intensified by the whitish throat, 
which forms such a contrast with the rest 
of the flower. The Chilian Crocus was 
introduced in 1S72, but it has never proved 
very amenable to cultivation, and is even 
now far from common.—T. 

A beautiful Vine (Vitls Henrynnn).— 
This Chinese Vine is very pretty in tlie 
greenhouse at the present season, as the 
young leafage is so attractive ns to almost 
suggest that good old stove climber Cissus 
discolor. The ground colour of the 
leaves is a dark velvety-green, while the 
midrib and principal veins are silvery- 
white. In the freshly-expanded foliage 
under glass this contrast in colour is now 
very marked, while out-of-doors (for it is 
quite hardy) its most attractive stage is 
in the autumn, when the ground colour 
changes to red, the midrib and veins 
remaining white. 

Early - flowering Rhododendrons. — Of 

Rhododendrons forced into bloom, 
numerous examples wore to lie seen at. the 
Horticultural Hall on March 4tli. It is 
only those that naturally flower early that 
can he had in bloom so soon. Among 
those noted above were Rhododendron 
cnuensieuui pictum, white, marked with 
bright rose, a pretty crisped flower; The 
Countess, white; Handsworth Early Red. 
bright reddish-rose; and the Himalayan It. 
clliatum, the parent of so many valuable 
hybrids, and In itself very beautiful owing 
to its mass of blush-coloured blossoms; 
Rhododendron pratcox, too, was here, 
there, and everywhere, and other kinds 



were also noted. The deciduous members 
of the genus, more commonly known as 
Azaleas, were freely represented, especi¬ 
ally the Chinese R. sinense, ot- Azalea 
mollis, as it is more often called. 


Narcissus minimus.— Here, in equally 
favourable circumstances, the flowering of 
N. minimus is quite ten days’ later than 
in the cuse of the plants mentioned by 
Mr. Arnett.. Usually, I And the first 
blooms appear about the middle of Feb¬ 
ruary, but this year—and differing from 
other spring bulbs—N. miulmus is de¬ 
cidedly late.— Kikkcl-dbuight. 

Hardy Palms. —A little knowledge is 
sometimes dangerous. Most people con¬ 
sider all kinds of Palms ns greenhouse 
plants, whereas Chauucrops excelsa conies 
from a country where the rivers every 
winter freeze over and the traffic is 
carried on across the ice. The common 
Laurel, which everyone looks upon ns a 
hardy shrub, comes from the Azores, 
where it never freezes.—T. Smith, Newry. 

Mild winters bad for spring flowers.— 
The past lias been the worst for early 
flowers. Early—too early—they were, 
and their -various enemies nipiied the 
flowers off as soon as visible. I never 
had so poor a show of Crocuses, though I 
never planted so many. What we want, 
so far as- beauty goes, is a cold winter, 
with a few weeks’ snow after Christmas. 
After such a winter the flowers come 
fresh and in their best array.—S., Hants. 

Narcissus pallidus praecox.— S. Aruott, 

! ill writing of the Saragossa Daffodil in the 
j issue of March 15th (p. 153), says that, 

| flowering in February, it is usually in 
advance of N. pallidus pnecox, which will 
not he in flower before March this year. 
This is quite contrary to my experience. 
This year I cut the first blooms of N. 
pallidus pnecox on the 2tith of January, 
last year a day or two earlier. I find it the 
earliest of all the Daffodils, and on this 
account, as well as its own beauty, well 
worthy of cultivation. In addition to the 
early flowering I find that it also flourishes 
in a narrow border, much shaded, and with 
|ioor soil, where I do not know anything 
1 else Hint would do well, so that I look upon 
it as a spring treasure.— H. F. White, 
Waterford. 

Apple Star of Devon.—I note that men¬ 
tion is made, in the issue of March Is’, 
page 130, by Mr. Fanner, of this hand¬ 
some dessert Apple, which has on several 
occasions come under my notice when 


judging at the autumn fruit shows at the 
Horticultural Hall, at Vinoent-square. 1 
have never liad the pleasure of tasting the 
quality of the fruit, but lu the “ Journal 
of the Royal Horticultural Society,” for 
April, 1906, Vol. 30, it is there described 
iu the list of fruits certificated by tbo 
s having a pleasant flavour. It 
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Is also suid to be a great bearer, aud a 
late keeper, aud good either fo-r dessert 
or cooking. Its appearance is so taking 
that it cannot fail to become a first-rate 
market variety, and when more generally 
known, will, no doubt, be given an ex¬ 
haustive trial at the hands of many 
private growers.—A. Wabd. 

Kniphophia caulescens in south-west 
Scotland. — I am very glad to know that Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s plants of Kniphophia 
caulescens have escaped the too general 
slaughter which has taken place. Wig¬ 
townshire Is so specially favoured in the 
way of climate that one finds one can 
hardly include it with safety in any general 
statement. Sir Herbert Maxwell's plants 
of this Torch Lily are so fine that their loss 
would have been a grievous one. I am 
sure a brief account of the effects of the 
season on other plants at Monreith would 
be exceedingly interesting, and would show 
how congenial the place is for many sub¬ 
jects denied to those who live in less 
favoured districts. Wind has certainly a 
powerful Influence in counteracting the 
effects of damp. Here, alas! where one 
gets all the winds that blow, it did not 
nvail to save K. caulescens.—S. Arnott, 
Dvmf ries. 

Scllla bifolia praecox.— Scllla bifolia, one 
of our most beautiful early bulbous plants, 
varies much more in its period of blooming 
than is generally supposed. I have here 
several which bloom either earlier or later 
than the others of the race. One which I 
have been endeavouring to obtain for some 
time, but which I only secured last year 
through the kindness of a friend, is S. 
bifolia praecox, an early and superior 
form, which is said to be the parent of S. 
bifolia rubra—not S. b. cnruea. This is a 
handsome and robust-growing variety, and 
one whose appearance gives colour to the 
assertion that it is very nearly allied to S. 
bifolia rubra. It is, however, earlier, and 
the colour is a good deep blue. I have here 
another very early type, but this is much 
smaller and the flowers are quite light in 
colour. One does not wonder at tiie 
indifference with which some view S. 
bifolia, as certain of the varieties are very 
inferior owing to their small, starry 
blooms.—S. Arnott. 

A new Lilac —Most of tire Lilacs that 
have of late years been honoured by the 
Itoyal Horticultural Society consist of 
double-flowered forms, of which we have 
now far too many. On March 4th, how¬ 
ever, an award of merit was given to a 
new single-flowered variety—Hugo Koster 
—shown by Messrs. Koster, Iloskoop, Hol¬ 
land. The flowers are of a pleasing shade 
of bright lilac, their most notable features 
being the large size of tile Individual 
blooms, and the massive trusses in which 
they are borne. For comparison, flowering 
examples of such well-known kinds ns 
Charles 10th and Souvenir de L. Spath 
were shown, aud in size of truss and 
flower the newcomer left them far behind. 
It is a plant of bold growth, and should 
make a handsome specimen out-of-doors, 
where the blossoms, fully exposed to light 
and air, would in all probability be of a 
deeper colour than those shown which had 
opened under glass. Judging by the habit 
of the plants shown, the new variety 
will be more useful for the open ground 
than for forcing, at nil events where dwarf, 
compact plants arc desired, for it appears 
to be a tall grower. 

Flowering 6hrubs for hedges.— The note 
on the possibilities of Cholsya ternntn in 
tiie above direction, coupied with an 
answer to a correspondent on page 152, 
suggests planting such shrubs for the above 
purpose in far greater numbers. There are 
many places where they might lie used, 
giving a most pleasing display to the ex¬ 
clusion of endless numbers of such things 
as Laurel. Privet. Pox, and Aucuba. and 
certainly from its strong, vigorous habit, 
its amenability to hard pruning if neces¬ 
sary. the fine display of flower, and Its rich 
green foliage, there are few better plants 
than the Cholsya. It also makes an admir¬ 
able tub plant. I G some lasj season 


4 feet through and about the same in 
height, densely furnished from base to 
summit, and not far away another plant 
was covering a space of close on 100 square 
feet, and hiding what had been a very un¬ 
sightly fence. The Laurustinus hedges in 
the grounds known formerly as the private 
gardens at Hampton Court, were particu¬ 
larly fine, and two at least of the Escal- 
lonias make splendid hedges, whilst the 
double-flowering Furze presents alike a 
rich golden display, and an almost Impene¬ 
trable barrier if managed rightly from the 
start.—E. 11. S., Hardwick. 

Planting fruit-trees.—I noticed a few 
days ago In a London newspaper that Mr. 
Spencer Pickering, of the Woburn experi- 
mental fruit farm, had been addressing a 
meeting at the Royal Institution on tiie 
above subject, and according to report he j 
stated that 

" It made little or uo difference to the future 
welfare of the tree whether the ends of the 
old roots were trimmed or left jagged and 
torn, nor did ft matter whether they were care- 
fully spread out instead of being huddled into 
the hole prepared for them. Experiments had 
shown that it was the new rootlets which were 
to be formed, and not the old ones, on which 
Lhe future life of the tree depended." 

I have been engaged in gardening for the 
past thirty-five years and have, during 
that time, planted and replanted a great 
many fruit ntul other trees, and have 
observed their functions, and ns a result 
of observations I must candidly say that I 
cannot hold up my hand in favour of such 
a practice ns that described by Mr. Picker¬ 
ing. In the first place it is unworkman¬ 
like, aud secondly. It is not practicable, 
and is tiie reverse of all ancient and 
modern teaching. I think, in our work, we 
ought to assist nature ns much as possible 
and not go against it. A root which is 
clean cut with a sharp knife will callus 
and emit roots more quickly than one that 
is broken and jagged.— Bristol. 

Freesla Raglonerl. —When Freesia Arm¬ 
strong! was first introduced various antici¬ 
pations were indulged in to the effect that 
in the hands of the hybridist It would he 
likely to play a part in the production of 
new varieties of quite a break away in 
colour. These expectations were not long 
in being realised, and for some years now 
we have had different colour varieties 
brought forward. For all this, however, 
the range of colour in a group of different 
forms shown under the collective head of 
Freesia Raglonerl, at the Horticultural 
Hall on March 4th, furnished a surprise to 
many. Flowers of various shades of lilac, 
pale blue, orange, pink, carmine, and a 
peculiar bronzy tint, were shown. Well- 
grown examples should form n distinct 
and pleasing feature in tiie greenhouse at 
this season, and for this purpose these 
Freesias will no doubt be in considerable 
demand. Tiie great charm of Freesia re- 
fracta alba is, however, wanting—namely, 
the delicious fragrance of tiie blossoms— 
as these newcomers have little, If any, 
scent. This circumstance shows, as well as 
in colour, the influence of Freesia Arm¬ 
strong!. ns this species is quite scentless. 
These hybrids are not at all difficult to 
grow if given the same treatment ns the 
better known kinds —W. T. 

Rockwork groups at the Horticultural 
Hall. —At every meeting of tiie Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society a considerable amount 
of space is occupied with groups of rock- 
work, many of them being as unlike 
nature as it is possible to imagine. The 
worst feature of nil is, however, the con¬ 
tinually increasing use of plants that have 
been forced prematurely into bloom for 
tiie embellishment of these heaps of stones. 
This is misleading to everyone, especially 
to the person with but a limited know¬ 
ledge, and who possibly Inquires if all 
lhe.se plants are hardy. He is assured that 
they are. winch is to a certain extent true, 
but nothing is said ns to those shown 
having been protected by frames, or even 
brought on In heat. Though a little im¬ 
mediate business may be done in showing 
flowers in this way, it is questionable 
whether, in the long run, a good deal of 


harm does not result therefrom. Ques¬ 
tions are sometimes put as to whether the 
fortnightly meetings can be improved 
upon, and tills matter Is one that I think 
the powers that he would do well to take 
note of. Of course, flowering plants grown 
in pots are quite another thing. When, 
however, an exhibit purporting to be an 
illustration of nature in one of her pleas¬ 
ing moods, depends for n great deal of its 
embellishment upon plants forced prema¬ 
turely into bloom, or at all events so pro¬ 
tected that they would be unable to resist 
the climatic conditions outside, it does far 
more harm than good ; at least, I thiuk so. 

I —\V. Truelove. 

The Kentucky Yellow Wood (Clndrasti* 
tinctorial.—This rare and ornamental tree 
is a native of the south-eastern States of 
North America, where it attains a height 
of 55 feet or CO feet, with a trunk 1J feet 
lo 2 feet in diameter. Good specimens 
exist here and there In the south of Eng¬ 
land, but it bas never been widely grown. 
The best examples are seen ns round- 
headed trees 20 feet to 33 feet high, with 
short trunks branching to within a fewfoet 
of the ground. The pinnate leaves are 
comiKised of from five to eleven oval 
leaflets, and may lie up to 9 inches or 
12 inches in length. Towards June or July, 
small, white, Pea-shaped flowers appear in 
terminal, drooping racemes, which some¬ 
what resemble the inflorescences of the 
Laburnum except for colour. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the tree is rather shy flowering, 
at any rate until it has attained a consider¬ 
able age, and, as a rule, trees which are 
exposed to full sun blossom better than 
those which may have been planted in 
semi-shade. It thrives most satisfactorily 
in rich loamy soil, although It will grow 
in that of a sandy nature. In America it 
is said to be popular for planting as n 
lawn specimen, whilst its yellow wood has 
a commercial use. for it is used In tiie pre¬ 
paration of a yellow dye. Only one other 
sjieeies of Clndrnstis has been described, 
that one being C. amurensis, from Man¬ 
churia and Ainurland. A variety of tiie 
latter species is. however, known under tiie 
name of Ruergeri. Neither is of such a 
showy character as C. finctoria, although 
they blossom more freely.—Q. 

Palms In the open In Scotland.— The 
Palm which I have generally observed 
growing out-of-doors in Scotland is 
Chnimerops. or Trnehyearpus Fortunei, 
which is ordinarily recognised as the 
hardiest of the genus. C. homilis I have 
also seen occasionally, and these appear to 
be. of practically equal hardiness in the 
north. The wind is the great obstacle, and 
where shelter can he provided either of 
these will do in many parts of the country. 
The west const has some good examples of 
the hardy Palm, but there are several on 
the east as well. Argyllshire is well known 
to present many favourable opportunities 
for growing tender or reputedly tender sub¬ 
jects. and the garden at Poltalloeh has long 
been known ns the home of some choice 
shrubs and other subjects.—S. Arnott. 

- Referring to “Inquirer’s" query lu 

your issue of March 8th, the Palms he saw- 
growing in the open in Argyllshire were 
probably specimens of Ohnnucrops, which 
evidently can be successfully grown under 
such conditions. Chnmnprops humilis, 
which is a native of S. Europe, and tiie 
only Palm indigenous to Europe, grows in 
the open, with protection in severe 
winters, ns far north ns Edinburgh, for in 
tiie Botanic Gardens of that city I believe 
that a plant has flourished for nearly half 
n century. Chamicrops excelsa and For- 
tunei nre natives of Japan, where intense 
cold is often experienced, and I have 
planted tiie former here, eight miles N.E. 
of London, with every hope tiiat it may 
succeed. I find that tiie Chnmtrrops is 
fairly common in tiie home counties, hut 
needs protection from our damp, cold 
winters, and Iunderstand that if the sucker¬ 
like growths from the hose nre kept re¬ 
moved the Palm will attain to tree-like pro¬ 
portions.—H. It. Green, Holm Cot. Bxick- 
ingham road, Woodford, Essex. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


YEW AS A SHELTER IN GARDENS. 
The best reason for Yew In gardens is its 
sheltering value. To put this vigorous 
forest tree into beds in a flower garden, 
and then clip it into various shapes, all 
ugly, is folly as to design and bad 
gardening, too. A shelter belt cutting off 
the north wind is another matter, and this 
big hedge in Colonel Borton's gardeu re¬ 
minds me of several bold examples of the 
kind front Rerkeley Castle and Northiam. 
Itut with our modern stores of evergreens 
from many lands, the Yew is not our only 
garden shelter, and when we use it let it 
be as far from our flowers as may be, for 
Y'ew is a voracious feeder, and, too near, a 
never-ending struggle with the roots hns 
to go on. The effect of a background 
counts with some, and rightly. But in our 
days other flue evergreens give us good 


planting out at the end of May. Consider¬ 
able improvements have taken place in 
this family, the range of colour is wider, 
: and it is now possible to obtain strains of 
a useful, compact type. The older varie- 
i ties of a trailing habit are still equally 
valuable, and If these are regularly 
pegged down a considerable space may be 
covered by a single plant.— Scot. 


TUFTED PANSIES—PLANTING IN 
SPRING. 

In suburban gardens it is not always safe 
to plant Pansies in the autumn—the sul¬ 
phurous fogs and other impurities being 
responsible for many plants failing. It is 
remarkable, however, bow apparently In¬ 
significant-looking plants respond to the 
genial influence of tile suu ill spring, and, 
to the surprise of many, beautiful little 
tufts develop. There are growers who 
urge that spring planting should he done 
in mid-March, but much depends upon the 
season and the condition of the young 
plants. It Is most unwise to plant Pansies 


rose, edged mauve-blue), Constance Leo¬ 
nora (good yellow, neatly rayed), Bridal 
Morn (pale heliotrope blue). Acme (purple 
crimson), and Cottage Maid (purple an.l 
lnvender). D. B. C. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Ckocus Simuiar.—I have had a nice group 
of this iu bloom, the flowers having first 
opened at the end of January. 1 daresay 
they would have been ruined long ago by 
the weather had I not taken the precau¬ 
tion to cover the group with a liandlight. 
I am writing this in the last days of 
February, and this Crocus is still as de¬ 
lightful as ever. The bees seem to seek 
it out. I think this is going to be a very 
satisfactory little Crocus. 

Imported Snowduops.—I bought a gooil 
many Imported bulbs of GalautUus 
Ehvesi last autumn, and, though I like 
early flowers, I was much disappointed to 
see them in bloom before the common 
Snowdrops, the newly-bought ones being 
nearly over before the others had well 



Terrace border in Col. Borton’s garden at Cheveney, Hunlon, nr. Maidstone. 


backgrounds if vve use them well—the 
Laurel, best of evergreens (miscalled In 
our land the Bay), finest hardy Rhododen¬ 
drons on their own roots ((.«., from layers 
always), some of the larger evergreen 
Enonvmnses, graceful N.W. American 
trees like the Monterey and other Cypresses 
that require no clipping, and are far more 
Dvelv without the garden barber’s atten¬ 
tions. Arises from this the question : If 
we have room enough for any tree shelter 
why clip it? My answer is, certainly have 
the true form, which sifts the wind better 
than any wall-llke surface. Therefore tree 
shelters from wind had better be a bit 
away from the plants, ns at Abbotsbury, 
where the Ilex Is used so well. And what 
a treasure we have in the evergreen Oaks, 
that do «> well in our Island and in 
western France. W. R. 

Phlox Drummondl. —It Is questionable 
whether we appreciate to the full many 
of the half-hardy annuals. One of the best 
of these Is Phlox Drummondl, which, if 
town at the present ti^ne< will be myiy^for 


until they are thoroughly well hardened 
off. Plants that have been coddled in 
frames are often sent out in a very soft 
condition, and so soon as they are ex¬ 
posed to the east winds they shrivel up. 
In such cases I would rather plant a week 
or two later, devoting the interval to 
hardening off the plants, so that, when 
they are ready for lifting this can be done 
without suffering very much. A few good 
free-flowering sorts for spring planting 
are the following:—Bessie (blush self), 
Charles Jordan (bluish - mauve). Dr. 
McFarlnne (dark-velvety appearance and 
mauve), J. B. Riding (bright purple), 
John Quarton (light mauve-blue), Maggie 
Mott (mauve blue self), Mrs. Chichester 
(marbled purple on white ground), Peace 
(white, tinted heliotrope), Primrose Dame 
(primrose), Swan (pure white, large 
orange eye). White Empress (creamy- 
white), Mrs. E. A. Cade (bright yellow, 
very free, early, and consistent). Mauve 
Queen, Cream King (rayless), Llngl (prim¬ 
rose), James Pilling (white, with margin 
of lavender-blue), Duchess of Fife (prim- 


opened. I am told that this is quite a 
common occurrence among imported bulbs 
of Gaianthns Elwesi, and I must say that 
my older bulbs, which have been here for 
two or three years, have come into flower 
with our common Snowdrop. I do not 
think so much of Elwes's Snowdrop ns of 
onr common one. The Snowdrops have 
not lasted so long as usual with me this 
season. 

Cyclamen Coum. —This has been very- 
pretty nt the foot of my rockery, and its 
little crimson flowers give one a feeling of 
warmth not realised on looking at the 
white flowers which ate so much in 
evidence when Snowdrops are In bioom. 

Gillenia tiufoliata. — I see that this 
plant is more frequently praised than my 
friends who know these flowers best say 
was nt one time the case. I saw it last 
year doing well in a garden in a northern 
comer of the kingdom, and I was much 
struck with its beauty. This Gillenia hns 
a graceful habit of growth, and the little, 
pinkish-white flowers seem to harmonise 
with the general lpok of the plant- A 
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friend o£ miue informs me that it is a 
native of North American woods, and he 
thinks it will probably do best in shade 
and with a moist soil. I have not seen it 
growing in shade or in a very moist soil. 

Gcnnera scahra.—I came across this 
plant in the garden of a very keen grower 
of hardy plants last year, and he told me 
that it did not seem to be growing in 
popularity, and that when he knew it 
first—a good many years ago—it was very 
often bought by people who were begin¬ 
ning the culture of hardy flowers. He 
also said that this falling off might be 
caused by its not being so hardy as many 
would like. What is the good of troubling 
with these doubtful things when there are 
more truly hardy ones than you can find 
room for? 

An Amateur of Hardy 1’eowers. ' 

EXHIBITING PIT FLOWERS. 

I was very pleased to see the decided tone 
taken In the note on the above subject on 
page 143. The ]Hjsition should be clear 
enough after such an explanation. The 
faulty wording of such classes is respon¬ 
sible for it considerable amount of con¬ 
fusion at local shows, and judges have to 
bear remarks that are often the reverse of 
courteous. The wording of the text vn 
page 143 is. however, so perfectly clear that 
neither compilers of schedules, if they fol¬ 
low it, nor judges if they know their busi¬ 
ness, can very well make a. mistake. If 
there is an Idea that the knowledge of some 
exhibitors is a bit hazy on the subject it 
may be well for some member of the com¬ 
mittee who knows hurdy plants well 
to be in attendance to check staging 
when not according to schedule. It pre¬ 
vents disappointment and wordy war. It 
may be noted that the distinction between 
species and varieties is a matter l’or size of 
show and locality, the latter even more 
than may be imagined. I have often met 
with comparatively small places where 
growers have been able to stage six or 
nine distinct species, and where this is so 
i lie display is of a more attractive 
character than collect ions that include two 
or three varieties of Delphinium, l’hlox, or 
other families represented hy an infinite 
uuiuber of varieties. Another point worth 
attention in connection with such classes, 
or rather classes devoted to collections of 
annuals as cut flowers, is to make it per¬ 
fectly clear what these should he. In some 
localities (he small exhibitor lias a friend 
witli a bit of glass, who will raise plants of 
Antirrhinum and I’entstemon. and turn 
them over to the exhibitor, who includes 
half-a-dozen spikes of each among his col¬ 
lection of animals, and although objection 
mav be raised it is impossible to disqualify 
such a collection unless the wording of the 
schedule enables a judge Co do so. I have 
written “impossible” in connection with 
exhibitors who do not understand plants- 
sufficiently to know that auvflhing treated 
as an annual does not always mean it is an 
annual in the strict reading of the word. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 

AN ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALL 
BEDS. 

An inquiry as to plants in variety that 
would be suitable for a dozen small, 
circular bpds, 5 feet in diameter, encircling 
a central Rose garden, with the stipulation 
Hint they should be ns dwarf as possible, 
led to a selection that may lie acceptable 
as a whole, or part, for beds of similar 
character. Each bed. it mnv be noted, is 
planted exclusively with this one flower 
with the exception in each of four taller 
plants. Two of the beds will lie Major 
Ilune Begonia, one of the best of the 
bedding varieties, the taller plants 
Grevillea robusta. The scarlet Lafayette 
will form the groundwork of another lied 
witli a very few nice little specimens of the 
silvery-follaged variety of Fuchsia gracilis 
or occasional plants of Eucalyptus citrio 
dorn. Both the above Begonias are 
of dwarf, compact habit, and well adapted 
for small beds. Yet another Begonia will 
bo utilised for/'TWo beds id Pfltzer's 
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Triumph, a pleasing variety of the semper- 
floreus type, the loaves of u dark, rich, 
shining green with bronze reverse and 
white flowers, which naturally show to 
advantage against this foliage. Two beds 
devoted to Fuchsias will have three plants 
about 30 inches high of Ballet Girl, and the 
remaining portion filled in with Alice Hoff¬ 
man, a very dwarf variety with white 
corolla. For beds under consideration, 
Tufted Pansies naturally take a prominent 
place, and four are already filled with 
them, the sorts chosen being Bullion, 
Councillor Waters, Seagull, and William 
Ntel. The taller plants will be added later, 
as weather permits. 'These beds, it may be 
noted, are the only four occupied with 
their summer tenants, the remainder being 
filled with Tulips on carpets of Forget-me- 
not and Arabia. A stock of very dwarf 
Ageratum, of Cuphea platycentra, of the 
dark-flowered Linum roticulatuni. and the 
annual Gypsopbila, will be held In reserve 
it required, and a few more tall plants 
than are required for the first planting. A 
combination of Gypsopbila and Linaria 
makes an attractive bed early in Hie 
summer, but not so long lived as other 
plants mentioned earlier in this note. 

Bucks. m E. B. 

A STUDY IN YELLOW. 

A NOTE in u recent issue of Gardening 
Illustrated as to a colour arrangement 
with pink (lowering annuals for large beds, 
and the ditficultyexperienced In finding any 
i great variety of this particular shade for 
the purpose, reminds one of the very pleas¬ 
ing effect that can be secured by tlie use 
of the many shades of yellow—from pale 
primrose to a deep orange—and the great 
variety of easily-grown annuals available 
for such a purpose. They vary, too, 
greatly in height from the 2-feet Calen¬ 
dulas to the 6-inch French Marigolds and 
Sphenogyne aurea. Improvements in the 
Nasturtium family have given us many 
varied and beautiful shades alike in the 
seifs and blotched flowers. Where raised 
beds on piles are still found ttiey can he 
made very attractive with tills family 
alone, planting pale flowering trailers 
round the edge and working up to a deep 
orange centre. Long-stemmed flowers with 
own foliage are very acceptable for vases, 
and stand remarkably well. Of nil mem¬ 
bers ol’ the Nasturtium and Marigold 
families it may be noted that they flower 
much more freely, or rather, tlie blooms are 
seen to better advantage, in comparatively 
poor soil. Enriching the soil with manure 
in any form for their special benefit is 
mistaken kindness. Besides the masses of 
colour furnished by members of these 
families, there are others with flowers of 
somewhat similar shades of lighter and 
more graceful habit admirably adapted for 
small beds, and in planting on a large 
scale they can be occasionally introduced 
into such beds to relieve ttie heavy masses 
of colour. Some of tlie Coreopsis and tlie 
orange-coloured varieties of the Namaqua- 
land Daisy are examples of this. If a 
taller plant is wanted for a prominent bed 
there is nothing better than Orange King 
Antirrhinum, a large-flowered, vigorous 
variety, throwing its spikes a bit over 
4-feet high. Mention of Antirrhinums re¬ 
minds me that a raised bed noted above 
could very well be planted with these, for 
there are many dwarf varieties ill varying 
shades of yellow that would lie good com- 
nanions for Orange King, anil a capital 
drooping plant for tile edge of the bed to 
hang over and cover the piles would lie 
found in Tropa-olum canariense. Besides 
tile dwarf plants in the shades under con¬ 
sideration already noted, there is a pale 
veliow in Hie Phlox Drummondi, which 
can be kept close to the ground by pegging, 
and if dwarf annuals fail one has always 
‘lie Tufted Pansies like Bullion, King 
(Tup, and Royal Sovereign to form the 
dwarf carnet. Tufted Pansies in variety 
are offered in separate colours, and one 
gets thereby a pleasing assortment for 
mixed beds, but cannot rely on such a 
selection for fixed colours. Of all the other 


things mentioned it may be noted that they 
come very true from seed; indeed, the 
variation is so slight as to interfere very 
little witli colour arrangements. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 

DAHLIA NOTES. 

Few summer - flowering plants are so 
popular, and have been so much improved 
of late years, as the Dahlia. Now that the 
season Is with us when the stock of tubers 
must be overhauled, in order to see whal 
additions are necessary to be up to date, a 
few notes may not be out of place on tbe 
best varieties for exhibition and garden 
decoration. The best way of Increasing 
the stock is by cuttings from the old 
tubers placed in n gentle heat. It will be 
found that without any soil round them the 
tubers, if kept moist, will make plenty of 
young growth suitable for cuttings. But 
it will also be noted that such cuttings are 
rather slow to loot. This can he avoided, 
and better plants result, if the tubers are 
placed in a box of sufficient depth so that 
about 2 inches of leaf-mould may be placed 
over the crowns. When Hie young shoots 
have pushed their way through, and are 
large enough, they should be cut off close 
to tbe crown and inserted in small pots, 
using nice sandy soil, and be kept close for 
a few days, when it will be found that they 
will root far more readily, and conse- 
i queutiy make finer plants. As soon as they 
are well rooted, pot separately into small 
; pots, using a light compost, and grow them 
[ as hardy ns possible and near the roof 
1 glass. Previous to planting them out 
gradually inure them to the night air, so 
that they suffer no check when fully 
exposed. 

Cactus Dahlias.— Of the varieties intro¬ 
duced last spring I will say little, except 
that on the show - board they appear 
to Justify their raisers’ descriptions. 
Amongst those that seemed to attract 
attention were t lie following: — Mrs. 
Stephens is a pale yellow passing to a 
deeiier shade In the centre. Florrie Wells, 
a crimson and purple flower, with stiff- 
pointed florets, was very distinct. Even 
more striking was the fancy variety 
Uranus, the large creamy-white flowers 
splashed with rose-pink. Of those dis¬ 
tributed during 1911 the best are Mrs. C. G 
Wvntt, a large and refined flower of great 
depth and of the purest white, set on erect, 
stems which raise them well above tin- 
foliage. Golden Eagle is very free-flower¬ 
ing, and suitable both as n garden variety 
anil for exhibition. Tbe colour is n 
beautiful yellow suffused with tints of rose 
and lilac. The Earl, a bright crimson 
flower, as an exhibition variety, has few 
equals. It is of n robust constitution, 
possessing rigid flower-stalks which show 
the flowers to the best advantage. The 
variety Onward is remarkable for its claw¬ 
like florets, which are of a pleasing shade 
of pink and close in over the centre, 
making it quite distinct and likely to be¬ 
come popular. Amongst those of later 
Introduction I will name those suitable for 
both exhibition and the garden. Brigadier 
has darlc-red flowers of perfect form. It is 
of dwarf habit, but very free, both in 
growth and blooming. Harold Peermau is 
perhaps the best all-round yellow. II. II. 
Thomas is a rich crimson, with very long, 
incurving florets. The habit is robust, and 
the flower-stems all that can be desired. 
Monarch is a handsome flower, a pleasing 
shade of salmon, with a yellow centre. 
The plant is of dwarf habit and should lie 
allowed to grow naturally, as thinning of 
the shoots causes the flowers to develop 
large centres, thus spoiling them for ex¬ 
hibition. Indomitable is very attractive, 
with mauve-pink flowers and long, narrow- 
florets. Rev. 'I'. W. Jamieson has blooms 
of a pretty shade of lilac-rose with a 
yellow-tinted base. It is of a robust habit 
anil the flower-stems are strong. As a 
white, no variety equals Snowdon. 
Amongst the best fnnoy Cactus Dahlias are 
Mercury. Sirius. Diavo'o, Nellie Riding, 
and Victorian. For garden decoration only 
the best arc Rev. A. Bridge, Foxhunter. 
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1‘rlmrose, Garadoc, Evening Star, und 
Lucifer. Of the 

Double varieties, in spite of more recent 
introductions, the following deserve a 
place in every garden :—William Pember¬ 
ton, David Johnson, Edward Mawley, 
Canary Bird, Mrs. Gladstone, and 
Standard. 

Coupons. —The demand for these pro¬ 
fuse bloomers wns never greater, and for 
garden decoration they have no equal. The 
following varieties include some of the 
best. Donald (crimson), Ideal (clear 
yellow), Model (fawn and pink), Little 
Beeswing (yellow, margined bright red), 
Bonelln (pink), Annie Doncaster (yellow, 
shaded pink at the tips of the florets), 
Little Mary (maroon), Wilfred (rose), 
Queen of the Whites, Daisy (deep bronze), 
and Nellie Ilroomhead (mauve, with a 
lighter ground). J. Townend. 

19, Drummond-avenue, Blackpool. 


CROCUS S1EBERI. 

Many years ago. when I was first making 
acquaintance with the different species of 
Crocus, I saw a notice of Crocus Sieberi, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crowing Violets (31. M. DJ.—Runners 
should be put iu every year, April being 
the best month for doing this. In the case 
of very light soil, which always suffers if 
the summer is very dry, a little shade Is 
beneficial. On holding soils Violets are 
Just as well, if not better, planted In the 
open. This applies to double or single 
Violets intended for frames or outdoor cul¬ 
ture only. Ground for Violets must be of 
good quality, and be well prepared b.v 
trenching or deep digging, with plenty of 
manure added, and, if possible, some leaf- 
mould. The single varieties, on account of 
their stronger growth, require more room 
than do the double forms. Single varieties 
o£ the modern kinds, such as the Princess 
of Wales, flower freely on the runners 
which Issue from the pareut plant, and for 
this reason such runners may be left. The 
double varieties, on the contrary, must 
have the runners removed, so as to 
strengthen the crowns which give the finest 
blooms. By the end of October the plants 
will have completed their growth, and can 


ing may not be out of place. Erythro- 
niurns are readily affected by prolonged 
exposure to the air—no bulbs more so— 
and they ought to he at once replanted. 
The best time for tills is during the sum¬ 
mer months, and if the soil is at all heavy 
some sand or lime-rubbish ought to be 
added.—K ihk. 

The Hoop Petticoat Daffodils.— For the 

garden or for pots, the Hoop Petticoat 
Daffodils, ns the forms of Narcissus Bul- 
bocodium, or Corbularla, are called, are 
lovely and quaint things. One of the 
easiest to grow is citrinus. which lias 
lovely pale citron-yellow flowers. The 
white one, monophyllus, Clusl, or aibus. is 
a lovely thing, but rather delicate for the 
open. The large yellow one, conspicuus, is 
of a tine goldeu-vellow, and is a gem in 
the garden or under glass. There is also 
a very scarce dwarf one, conspicuus 
minor, growing only about 3 Inches high, 
while the others are about 6 Inches. They 
are often difficult to establish, but where 
they thrive, and are left undisturbed, the 
seedlings will come up plentifully. The 
white one should always be grown under 



Crocus Sieberi in February. From a photograph sent by Mr. S. Amoti, Sunnyruead, Dumfries. 


iu which it was described as “ a hardy 
mountaineer anticipating all others.” Now 
that we have a great variety among these 
Crocus species, we can hardly admit that 
the expression quoted is quite correct, as 
we have one or two which either open in 
midwinter or flower earlier than C. Sieberi 
in spring. This detracts nothing from the 
beauty of this dainty little plant, which 
anticipates so many of the race, and which 
gives our gardens a delightful feature In 
earliest spring, and that at small cost 
Crocus Sieberi is as hardy ns any of the 
Dutch Crocuses, and is charming with its 
small pale-violet flowers with a yellow 
throat. It opens in the sun very fully, as 
will be observed from the photograph here 
reproduced, which was taken in February 
of this year. A good chimp is delightful. 
Conns should be purchased as early in 
autumn as possible, and be planted in 
ordinary soil at. a depth of about an inch. 
I prefer a little more, but in stiff soil 
an Inch is quite sufficient. A sunny 
Position should be selected, and one which 
is, as far as possible, sheltered from the 
wind, so that the beauty of the flowers 


may not be unduly desj 
rain. 


istroyed bv wind ai 

Got igfe 


nd 


then, when requited, be put into their 
winter quarters. The frame should be in 
a sunny position, preferably facing south, 
the soil should be rather light, and the 
plants, when placed therein, should come 
to within 0 inches of the glass. Give a 
good watering to settle the earth round the 
roots, and little or no more water will be 
required until March, or even later. In 
frosty weather the glass should be covered 
with mats or straw, but except in a time 
of sharp frost air must be left on at night. 
It is only free ventilation that will keep 
down damp, and the plants should be 
looked over occasionally and decaying 
leaves removed. If any symptoms of mil¬ 
dew appear dust the undersides of the 
leaves with sulphur. 

The Dog’s-tooth Violet.— For carpeting 
beds of Azaleas or other shrubs, and for 
edging shrubberies, the common Dog’s- 
tooth Violet (Erythronium Dens-canis) Is 
most valuable. This, when well estab¬ 
lished, Is a very persistent plant, espe¬ 
cially if planted in a position exposed to 
sun and light, and it forms, a capital suc¬ 
cession to the Winter Aconite. Occasion¬ 
ally, division and replanting become ne¬ 
cessary, and in this case a word of warn- 


glas s in practically pure sand. The 
others like moisture.—S. A., Dumfries. 

Milla biflora in the open .—h may be worth 
while to remind readers that the lovely Milla 
biflora, if grown in the open, should be planted 
in spring and not in autumn. It is not hardy 
enough for most places for autumn planting, 
and should be lifted when at rest and the bulbs 
kept dry until spring comes round again. If 
planted about 4 inches deep in sandy soil and 
in a sunny place the bulbs will give their 
exquisitely fragrant and beautiful star-shaped, 
pure-white flowers in due course.—8. M. D. 

Doronicums.—In the list of hardy-flowering 
plants that usher in the spring we cannot 
forget the Doronicums. As a rule, few things 
are so hardy and bloom so early. Often with 
the cutting winds of March they come, and the 
first burst of sunshine sets their golden petals 
aflame. These plants do very well in ordinary 
garden soil. We frequently see them in town 
gardens, and if the flowers are desired a little 
earlier, a haudlight placed over the clump will 
hasten them. If one can shelter the plants on 
a border with a south aspect we may look foj 
the flowers very early.—TOWNSMAN. 

Dianthus graniticus.—This little alpine 
Pink seems now to be ma’cing its way into rock 
gardens. It is closely allied, to all appearance, 
to our native D. deltoides. but the flowers are 
brighter red. and the growth seems to me also 
rather looser than that of D. deltoides. It is 
occasionally to be met with iu catalogues, and 
is very easily raised from seeds. Although 
called the V Granite Pink,” it seems to have no 
aversion to limestoue.—8. D. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NEW CLASSIFICATION OF CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 


Early in 3910 a .silti-committee of the 
Floral Committee of the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society was appointed to consider 
what alterations were necessary to meet 
the changing characteristics of the 
different types of the flower. The charac¬ 
teristics as originally defined have been 
recognised for more than a quarter of a 
century, but the different types have now 
chnnged very considerably. The task was 
by no means an easy one. The sub-com¬ 
mittee was fully alive to the fact that 
many growers would take exception to any 
proposed change. The report was handed 
in in the early days of last year, and the 
full Floral Committee then considered it. 
A diversity of opinion naturally existed 
when the various points were discussed, 
but after full consideration the committee 
practically agreed as to ail the changes 
proposed. Formerly the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society, in its catalogue, devoted 
Section 1 exclusively to Incurved blooms of 
one type only. Now, the section is divided 
into (a) large flowered and (b) medium and 
small-flowered varieties, and examples of 
each division are given as a guide to the 
Inexperienced. Sections 2, 3, and 4 were 
formerly devoted to Japanese, Japanese 
incurved, and Hairy Japanese respectively. 
In the new classification, Section 2 Is 
headed “Japanese,” and this is divided 
into two sub-sections, ns follows :—Sub¬ 
section 1 embraces (a) large-flowered, (b) 
medium - flowered, (cl small - flowered 
varieties; and here ngnin examples of 
flowers of the respective sub sections are 
given. Sub-section 2 represents the 
Incurved Japanese, divided up into (a) 
large-flowered, (b) medium and small- 
flowered, both with examples given as 
before. Sub-section 3 is devoted to the 
Hairy Japanese varieties, Instead of being 
in a section by itself as formerly. As so 
many growers had fully expected, the re¬ 
flexed section is now deleted. Considerable 
change has been made in the Anemone- 
flowered sections as they stood originally. 
Formerly, Sections 0, 7, and 9 represented 
large Anemones, Japanese Anemones, and 
Pompon Anemones. In the new arrange¬ 
ment they are all placed in Section 3, under 
the heading “Anemones.” This new sec¬ 
tion is divided up as follows:—(a) large- 
flowered ft.e., blooms3 inches and upwards 
in diameter), and (bl small-flowered, these 
representing blooms less than 3 inches in 
diameter, and bringing within its scope the 
beautiful Anemone Pompons. Examples in 
each sub-section will nsslst growers in 
determining the sub-section to which any 
cultivated variety may belong. Readers 
will observe that the large Anemones and 
Japanese Anemones are now grouped 
together. Pomiions are treated in much 
the same fashion in Section 4. This Is 
divided into (a) large-flowered, represent¬ 
ing blooms 2 inches and upwards in 
dinmeter, and (b) small-flowered. In this 
way the charming little flowers, like those 
of Snowdrop,will be placed in their proper 
catecorv. 


The greatest change is effected in the 
single-flowered Chrysanthemums. In the 
past these always appeared in Section 5 
under one heading. P>y a coincidence the 
new section is 5 too, but in this case it is 
divided into three sub-sections. The sub¬ 
section into which varieties will in future 
be placed will lie determined by the 
diameter of the blooms and the number of 
rows of florets that each b'oom possesses. 
This was found to be absolutely necessary, 
ns the Rlngle flowered Chrysanthemums 
vary so much In their character. There Is 
a new sub-section for singles having 
Anemone centres, and this is likely to be¬ 
come very oomilnr. Snidery, plumed, and 
Feathery Chrysanthemums are classed 
together In Section 0. Market, decorative, 
and early-flowering Chrysanthemums as 
such nre now deleted, and are dealt with 
in the respective sections or subnotions to 
wbl^.tj^y belong / A 
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Readers of Gardening Illustrated may 
very reasonably ask in what way will these 
new classifications benefit them? My 
opinion is that they will benefit growers 
immensely. In the past, one read the 
description of a new and choice variety, 
and gathered some sort of idea what the 
flower was like. On growing the variety, 
disappointment in the flowering period 
ensued, because the Idea one formed of the 
flower as it was described in the horticul¬ 
tural palters was an incorrect one. This 
may be obviated In future, because when 
the sub-section, etc., to which the new 
variety belongs is mentioned, as it will be, 
a reference to the classification of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society will im¬ 
mediately enable a grower to appreciate its 
size and character. In the single-flowered 
section this will be very serviceable. 

Most important, of all, however, Is the 
fact that the National Chrysanthemum 
Society proposes to put the new classifica¬ 
tion Into practice at its shows. Probably 
In 1914 the competitive classes will be 
framed so as to ensure all the different 
types of the flower in their respective sub¬ 
sections being exhibited. At the present 
time, except for the singles, the shows are 
largely made up of big exhibition Japanese 
blooms and a much less number of highly- 
cultivated, big. Incurved blooms. There 
nre many thousands of flower lovers who 
have little or no interest in the big-bloom 
Chrysanthemums, and many persons will 
not nllow their gardeners to grow and show 
these monster flowers. As the shows are 
at present constituted there is no oppor¬ 
tunity of exhibiting these splendid 
decorative Chrysanthemums. Should the 
National Chrysanthemum Society succeed 
in carrying this Idea into effect their 
Chrysanthemum shows will show the 
beauty of many of the hitherto neglected 
types of tiie flower. The very large blooms 
will always be represented, but will not 
preponderate as they do nowadays. We 
should see flowers that have been placed in 
the background for years occupying the 
position they truly merit, and the Chrys¬ 
anthemum would grow in the esteem of 
flower lovers iu consequence. I can 
imagine the beauty of a show made up of 
all types of the flower as I have suggested, 
and this may soon he an accomplished fact. 
We should be done with the constant 
repetition of big blooms of one section ns 
we are accustomed to see them to-dav. 

_W. V. T. 

GARDEN FOOD. 

A GRAPE CURE AT HOME. 

The late Dr. Hunter, of Matlock, had a way 
of curing influenza bytheald of fruit-water, 
which deserves record. His plan was com¬ 
plete rest in bed for forty-eight hours, 
complete rest to stomach by abstinence 
from food for the same time, only fruit- 
water without sugar to be taken in the 
forty-eight hours. lie cured hundreds of 
patients in this way; an excellent plan, 
too, for a bad cold. He did not mind much 
what fruit-juice was used. The best 
winter fruit to use is the Gros Column 
Grape. Some abuse this as a poor Grape. 
They are wrong, as fairly well grown it is 
a delicate and good fruit, a blessing to the 
invalid. This is crushed and strained and 
the red brown juice taken a tumblerful at 
a time. Next, at this season, would come a 
good Orange. The Newton Pippin fresh 
and good makes a palatable fruit-juice, 
requiring a little more care in slicing up 
than a Grape. The Oolman Gra]ie, how¬ 
ever, is so plentiful in the markets now 
that to many it would he the easiest to 
procure and best to use. Any sound Grape 
would do. A glass of the Juice should bo 
taken instead of each of the usual meals, 
and no solid food for the two dn.vs, after 
which the sufferer often gets up well and 
as lively as a squirrel in quest of food. I 
have tried the remedy more than once on 
myself, and always with benefit, though 
all womenklnd fight against the remedy, 
fearing a coroner’s inquest on the premises 
if one goes on with the fast and rest. 


APPLES FOR COOKING. 

"Too many” and “ too - much - alike ” 
varieties are phrases applicable to fruit, 
flowers, aud vegetables, and notably so in 
the case of Apples, to which special refer¬ 
ence has been lately made In Gardening 
Illustrated in connection with best sorts 
for cooking. At this season of the year, 
and later, one hears of the merits of Nor¬ 
folk Beeflug, hut many good cooks will not 
use it. and with several really good sorts 
available this aud many other of the latest 
kinds still catalogued are certainly not re¬ 
quired. It is doubtful If there is anything 
better ns a successor to Blenheim than 
Alfriston, n line cropper .as cordon, bush, 
aud standard. A friend, who is alike a 
large and good grower, maintains that for 
use during the earlier mouths of the year 
nothing can equal Schoolmaster. In con¬ 
nection with the remarks in a recent num¬ 
ber as to the use of dessert Apples for cook¬ 
ing, I remember having Crofton Scarlet 
and Gravensteln In this form, both iu their 
respective seasons very fair dessert Apples. 
The old Sussex Nanny Apple, too, is excel¬ 
lent for cooking for two or three weeks fol¬ 
lowing mid - September. It would he 
interesting to know if some of the richest - 
flavoured sorts, like Cornish Gllliflower. 
St. Edmunds’ Pippin, and Brandy, have 
been used for the purpose. Frobnbly the 
two hitter would be too small for the 
majority of cooks, and touching on this 
question of size it always seems that n 
firm, medium-sized Blenheim from well- 
cared-for standards of mature age is of 
much better quality thau large fruit from 
younger trees. E. B. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Foreign Apples.—Of these at present on 
sale, it will be found that Northern Spy 
and Wiuesap are almost identical, apart 
from colour, but the Winesap Is offered at 
Cd. iter lb. and the Spy at 3d., a ease of 
charging double for colour. I have fouud 
no foreign Apples this year—not even New¬ 
town Pippin—equal to the best Californian 
and Canadian Russets. There are at least, 
three types of Russets on sale, but only one 
of them Is really first-class, nnd its cook¬ 
ing qualities—without sugar—are first 
rate. It is sold at 3d. per lb. Those who 
appreciate quality get served more cheaply 
than those who run after colour. So far as 
I can see these coloured Apples at high 
prices are not, after all, in much demand. 
They are chiefly used for window dressing. 
One retailer tells me he loses on them. I 
do not think much of the American Bald¬ 
win. Russet Apples of the best types 
should be in every home garden. They can 
be depended on for quality when In season. 
—W. J. Farmer, Redruth. 

Red Cabbage salad.— Take a firm head of 
Red Cabbage. Remove the loose outer 
leaves and cut right through the centre. 
Then take a very sharp knife and cut cross- 
ways Into the thinnest shreds possible - 
Add a part of a small Onion chopped very 
fine and an ordinary salad dressing, with 
plenty of salt and pepper. It is better to 
let this salad stand a day before using It : 
it improves it materially. It is very good 
eaten with any kind of cold meat or 
poultry. The chief difficulty of this salad 
lies in the cutting. Here the patent “ Knife 
of the World ” cook’s knife does the work 
admirably, the Daily Graphic says, anti is 
an immense time-saver. 

Leeks and their use.— I am In a sad 
position as to above. Good and expensive 
crops are In my garden, hut they get no 
further. The cook never looks at them. 
Will any of your Scotch renders, or those 
of other savage lands where Leeks are 
esteemed, tell us how to use them well? I 
am sure from what I rend nnd hear of the 
North Britons they nre not the men to take 
trouble for nothing —S., Hants. 

Apple Baumann's Beinette.—The sample 
that I have had of this Apple was beautiful in 
appearance, hut the flesh was hard and dry. 
and the flavour almost nil. If these are always 
its characteristics it- is of very little -value-— 

w i farmer TJr ILLINUI5 Ml ' 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CAMPBELL’S LILY TREE. 
(■Magnolia Campbelli.) 

The greatest surprise and pleasure of the 


I this noble tree will thrive and bloom In our 
land, and so early, Is worth noting by all 
who live in the warmer parts of the 
! country. Though, happily, Abbotsbury is 
: situated on a sunny bay, there are many 
! other sheltered and warm spots in the 


wild sea winds, the good plan of getting 
shelter by planting the evergreen Oak, as 
at Abbotsbury, is a wise one. 

- The specimen of Magnolia Camji- 

belli, from which the flowers shown in the 
illustration were cut, Is about twenty-five 



month of February came in the shape 
of fine spotless blooms of this from 
Abbotsbury, latelyQyiU^fj| by ^|.^»That 


southern parts of England and Ireland 
where a like happy result may be looked 
for. S?tOrin tossed as such spots may be hv 


or twentv-sii years old, and flowered for 
the first time just ten years ago. It is now 
a plant SO feet high. In some years it 
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bus bloomed more freely than others, and 
also In some years the flowers have not 
suffered from frost—for Instance, this 
year. Four years ago it had the most 
flowers on. That year it carried 100 
blooms, which weakened the plant, as the 
next year it only hud about n dozen blooms. 
This year it carried about eighty blooms. 
This Magnolia is certainly tender, and 
should have the protection of either a very 
high south or south-west wall or should be 
planted in a sheltered place well protected 
from the north and north-east. Great dis¬ 
appointment is caused by planters finding 
their specimens do not grow very fast. 
That is a general thing. They grow very 
slowly for the first five years and then 
grow away very quickly. All our Mag¬ 
nolias are showing bloom very well this 
year. A specimen of M. Kobus, 30 feet 
high, is nearly iu full flower, and a specimen 
of M. st el lata, 12 feet high and 12 feet 
through, seems to be carrying thousands of 
blooms.—II. Kemi-shall, Abbotsbury Gar¬ 
dens, Dorchester. 

-It is now more than fifty years since 

Sir Joseph Hooker found growing on the 
higher elevations of the Sikkim Himalnya 
a Magnolia which he described as by far 
the most notable tree of tbe district, 
colouring the mountain sides with blush 
rose when it flowered before the develop¬ 
ment of the leaves in spring. There it 
grows as high os 80 feet, and is therefore 
the largest of all tbe Magnolias. The first 
record of its flowering in Ibis country was 
in 1SS1, ill a garden nenr Cork. The fact 
that M. Campbell! is by far the most 
beautiful of all Magnolias, that it is hardy 
in the most favoured parts of the British 
Islands, and that it is quite easy to grow, 
makes it difficult to account for the rarity 
of the tree. We doubt if it is established 
iu half-a-dozen gardens in the United King¬ 
dom. There is a healthy young tree of it 
in the Himalnyan-house at Kew, plants of 
it tried in the open there having again and 
again proved too tender. Still, it ought to 
he common in Devon, Cornwall, and the 
west generally. Judging by the behaviour 
of the tree here it does not quickly reach 
the flowering age. Each flower Is a cup 
formed of about n dozen fleshy, ovate 
petals, rose-pink on the outside, cream- 
white within. The cup Is about 10 inches 
across. In the centre is a large cluster of 
erect crimson and yellow stamens. The 
flower most nearly resembles that of the 
Victoria regia. The leaves, which are de¬ 
ciduous, are ovate, each from 4 Inches to 
12 inches long, rather thin in texture, pale 
green above, silky tomentose below .—The 
Field. 


BUDDLEIA VARIABILIS AND ITS 
FORMS. 

I’bevious to the introductloiiof theChlnese 
I!, variabilis, the only Buddleia which was 
grown to any extent in the outdoor garden 
was the S. American B. globosa, for 
although several others were obtainable 
they were never very popular ns flowering 
shrubs. Now, however, It Is possible (o 
find several kinds in shrub collections, but 
none more popular than the species nnd 
varieties under notice. The specific name 
was well chosen, for the newer introduc¬ 
tions are widely different from the type, 
and in its native haunts B. variabilis is 
said to vary widely both in habit and 
flowers. Tlie type Is known as a bush 
7 feet to 9 feet high and as far through, 
composed of numerous rather slight 
branches, which, during July nnd August, 
are terminated by racemes; up to 9 inches 
long, of small, fragrant, lilac flowers. This 
was at first considered to be quite an 
acquisition, but when B. variabilis 
Veitchiana, and later B. variabilis mng- 
nifica. appeared it has had to relinquish 
its place to those varieties. B. v. 
Veitchiana is known ns a rather loose- 
habited bush fi feet to S feet high, with 
vigorous main branches and numerous sfde 
brnnchlets. About the end of July and 
through August the main branches are ter- 
minntedbyinflorescences each 11 feet long, 
composed of deliciously fragrant lilac 
flowers, whilst eack-side branch [bears a 
Digitized by {jO QIC 
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smaller head of flowers. B. v. magnifiea 
may be best described as a glorified 
Veitchiana, for In this case the inflores¬ 
cences are even larger and bear more 
flowers. Bees are particularly fond of 
both kinds,and visit the plants continually 
whilst they are in flower. The plants 
flower most freely when pruned down 
i almost to the ground each year and the 
number of shoots limited. This method of 
; culture Is a rather exhaustive one, there¬ 
fore it is necessary to provide rich loamy 
soil in the first instance, supplementing the 
food supply with a good surface dressing 
of manure in May. Groups of plants 
I treated in this manner look rather naked 
in early spring after the branches are cut 
: away, but by carpeting the ground with 
Snowdrops, Aconites, or Chionodoxas the 
removal of branches results in an effective 
, display of flowers.—D. 


ERICA CARNEA. 

j Ebica carnea Is one of the most valuable 
of the garden Heaths, especially us it 
comes into flower almost as early as the 
Snowdrop, nnd will remain “a thing of 
beauty ” for two or three mouths. It 
' seems a pity that this lleath is not more 
extensively grown, us when once estab¬ 
lished it requires very little care, and can 
be left for many years in the same situa¬ 
tion. The foliage is a good green and effec¬ 
tive- at all seasons. The flowers are of a 
pleasing pink colour, arid most useful for 
cutting for the house. As a table decora¬ 
tion it lights up very well, and is always 
| much admired. It will grow in any light 
garden soil, but flourishes best in a rather 
damp situation. When the flowering sea son 
is over it will be greatly benefited by a 
top-dressing of peat or well-decayed leaf- 
mould. It should never have manure 
either in the soil or as a top-dressing. 

I do not at all approve of the plan 
I (adopted by some gardeners) of clipping 
I over the plants after flowering, as it in- 
| duces a stunted growth and destroys the 
j graceful longer sprays. Tlie quickest way 
to increase Erica carnea is to divide the 
| old-established clumps. If they have lmd 
I a good top-dressing the season before. 

| almost every piece of the clump will have 
i some roots. These should be planted as 
soon as possible, as the roots, being so fine. 

; they are likely to .suffer if allowed to be- 
| come dry. Erica carnea flourishes in this 
| garden. It is growing in clumps in the 
j rockery, and also as an edging to some long 
l borders where it has grown into a mass 
: over 2 feet In width, and is at present a 
| i>erfeet sheet of pink. The borders are 
' edged with rough stones, the lleath grow¬ 
ing through them most effectively 

(Mbs.) F. E. Lloyd. 

Croghan, Bogle, Ireland. 


NOTES AND BEPL1ES. 

Training a Stone Pine.— I should he glad if 
any of your readers could toll me the proner 
way to train a Stone Pine (Pinus Pinea), which 
was grown from seed from the pinetura at 
Raveuna. aud is now about twelve years old 
and some 9 feet or 10 feet high. I wish to 
develop it, if possible, to the shape of the 
flat-tooped Stone Pines of Italy. I have been 
told that the correct way is for me now to cut 
off all the lower branches, then take the 
branches below the bunch that forms the top 
j and that grow upwards, bend these branches 
down, and tie them firmly with tarred string 
to the trunk. TliiR. it is said, will cause the 
sap to rise to the top bunch of growth, and 
make it flatten itself out. In the course of 
j time the tied branches are to he cut off also. 
I should like to know if I shall be doing the 
right thing by following these directions, as I 
have only one tree, and I do not wish to spoil 
its growth. I cannot find any account in 
Evelyn’s “ Silva," or anything to help me in 
Selby’s “History of British Forest Trees,” or 
other more modern works.—INQUIRER. 

[Our correspondent lins evidently been 
taking tlie advice of one of the barber 
gardeners. If tbe soil nnd climate will 
allow tlie Stone Pine lo grow it will take 
, its own form, but whether it does or does 
I not, on no account should he trouble it 
with the fantastic attentions he describes. 
—Ed.] 

The Canoe or Paper Birch (Betula pnpy- 
rlfera).—Apart from its economic value. 

1 this is a decidedly ornamental tree, aud 


will bear comparison with the best forms 
of our native Birch. Forming a medium¬ 
sized tree, it develops a good-sized head of 
light branches, both trunk and branches 
being covered with white bark which peels 
off in large flakes. Tbe inner bark is very 
durable, and when trees have fallen in 
American forests the bark is fonnd in per¬ 
fectly good condition many years after the 
wood has perished. Under the most satis¬ 
factory conditions in Its native country it 
attains a height of 90 feet to 73 feet, with 
a trunk diameter of 2 feet to 3 feet. As a 
single specimen, or grouped, there are few 
more beautiful trees iu winter. Although 
it will grow in quite poor soil, better 
results nre obtained from trees planted in 
! good loam.—IV. D, Kew. 

Hydrangea petlolaris..— The number of 
self-ellnging, woody climbers is very small, 
and of the few which are available, the 
various forms of the common Ivy and Vitis 
ineonstans, or, as it is better known, 
Ampelupsis Veitchl, are the only ones 
which are grown to any extent. Of the re¬ 
mainder, Hydrangea )ietiolaris is one of 
the best, nnd although not a very common 
plant, it is still sufficiently well known to 
make it obtainable at a moderate price. A 
native of Japan, It has long been an 
inhabitant of our gardens, though for many 
years its culture appears to have been con¬ 
fined to botanic gardens. It is recognised by 
its scandent branches, which form aerial 
roots, after the manner of the Ivy, by 
which they are enabled io climb over any 
convenient support. Planted at the base of 
a wall or tree, and the branches guided in 
the wished-for direction, there is little 
more necessity for training, for the main 
brandies produce plenty of secondary 
brnnchlets, which spread about nnd soon 
cover n considerable area. A single plant 
will, in six years or eight years, if planted 
in good loamy soil, cover a space of wall 
2ft feet long and 12 feet to 15 foot high. 
When the desired space is covered, annual 
pruningkeeps the plant well within bounds. 
During winter the bare branches are con¬ 
spicuous by reason of the bright brown 
bark, whilst during summer they nre 
clothed with good-sized, oval, long stalked 
leaves nnd heads of cream-coloured flowers 
ft Inches across. Another good way to culti¬ 
vate the plant is to invert a large tree butt 
and place several young plants round the 
outer part. These, in n few yearR, will 
entirely cover the butt nnd form a very 
picturesque mass.— Kew. 

The New Mexican Locust (Roblnia neo- 
mexlcana).—Although this tree Is not so 
well known us the common Roblnia (R. 
pseudaeacin), it is quite as deserving of 
attention from planters, for it flowers 
freely, the blooms apiiearlng during early 
June and again in August. A native of 
New Mexico and Arizona, it is met with as 
a tree 25 feet to 30 feet high when growing 
under the most favourable conditions, but 
in other Instances it is rarely more than a 
hush. Its leaves nre similar in shape to 
those of the common kind, but are larger, 
whilst the flowers differ from those of the 
False Acacia in being pale rose in colour 
and borne in denser racemes. As pre¬ 
viously stated, the first flowers open In 
June, but towards August there is a second 
crop produced on the new wood. Trees 
raised from seeds grow very rapidly, nnd 
flower when about four years old. 
Although not fastidious regarding soil, the 
best results are obtained from specimens 
planted in fairly good loam, although 
moderately rapid growth is made by trees 
growing in sandy soil. Where flowering 
trees are wanted it is certainly worth con¬ 
sideration. A position sheltered from 
wind ought to be provided, for, like other 
Robinias, it has rather brittle branches, 
which are easily broken.—D. Kew. 

Privets iniurert by froBt.—Both the common 
and Californian Privets have suffered from the 
frosts of the present winter much ffioro 
severely than was at first anticipated. Looking 
round the other dav. I found the plants en¬ 
tirely denuded of foliage. Priveta are certainly 
not of the greatest value, but in this case they 
have a certain use. and aucceed where little 
else would grow.—KIBKCUDBBIGHT. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND aquatic), Ranunculus aquatilis (also of a 
WATER OAR DENS, floating nature), the Hog Bean (Meuy- 

anthes tritollata), and Caltha polypetala. 
Indeed, any of the Calthas (King Cup) 
could be grown, and they are good of leaf 
GLORIA. | even when flowering is past. The better 

Or all the members of the Saxifrage | way to introduce them would be to sink a 
family, perhaps none is so welcome as S. peck or two of rather heavy soil, first 


SAXIFRAGA BURSERIAXA, VAR. 



bread, but it is to be feared that only those 
in favoured spots can reckon upon its 
hardiness over a period of years. It is un¬ 
fortunate that this is so, as it is very 
pretty when in flower in September and 
October, while its large leaves are at their 
best from December onwards. The 
flowers of the African Sowbread, which 
comes from the mountains of Algeria, are 
: either white or tinted with red, slotted at 
. the base with purple, and of fair size. The 
leaves are large, rather rounded heart- 
shaped, and sometimes ns much ns 8 Inches 
across, while they are toothed at the edges. 
The marbling witli white on the deep- 
green glossy groundwork, is exquisite. 
This Cyclamen can be grown under the 
same conditions ns C. neapolitanum, where 
it proves hardy, which will only be In 
warm districts. I grew it for three or four 
years planted In calcareous soil at the base 
of a tree, and covered with a bell-glass or 
a hand-light during severe wenther. It is 
not, however, suitable tor the ordinary 
treatment given to plants of its class.—S. 
Aenott. 

Primula Llchiangensis_It is satisfactory 

to find thatPrimula Liohinugensis isacquir 
ing for Itself a place in the affections of 
Primula lovers, and that those who have 
grown P. cortusoides, to whieli it is 
allied, appreciate this plant. It resembles 
(lie old r. cortusoides. but the colour of the 
flowers is more pleasing, being of a rosy- 
red shade, as compared with the purple of 
tile latter. I find it does well In a 
moderately light soli, composed of about 
two parts of good loam, one of leaf-soil, 
and half a part of sand. It is hardy, and 
Is raised from seeds or Increased by 
division after flowering.— Dumfeies, N.B. 


THE SHAGGY WINDFLOWER 
(Anemone veenalis). 



Saxifraga Burseriana Gloria growing in a pet. 


Burseriana. The variety S. 1!. Gloria, 
here figured, is in every way superior to 
it. The flowers are of immense size, with¬ 
out a trace of coarseness, and still retain 
their delicate texture. It appears to thrive 
equally' as well as the type—indeed, judg¬ 
ing by the superb group, exhibited re- 
rently by Mr. Clarence Elliott, it is even 
more prodigal in its display. A sandy, 
gritty compost, with an addition of humus 
imd old mortar, seems to suit it well here, 
lit Woodford, where I give it the fullest 
exposure, though probably in the open 
country slight shade from the noon-tide 
heat would be more acceptable. As with 
tile type, it should be “ split up” aud re¬ 
planted as soon as the tufts become 
“ springy ” to the touch, while constant 
top-dressing with sandy soil, well worked 
in between the spiny growths, is very 
beneficial. Reginald A. Malby. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Water in rock garden.—I have several strips 
of water in my rock garden, the deepest being 
l loot water level to bottom, which is cement 
concrete, and is about 2 feet 6 inches wide. Is 
this sufficient depth and width for Water 
Lilies? If so. what are the most suitable kinds 
ror such conditions? If not Water Lilies, what 
else could I grow of dwarf habit, not to rise 
more than 2 inches or 3 inches above the water. 
I nave had Rushes, etc., but they grow much 
too high, and obstruct the view of banks which 
are rather prettily covered with Saxifraga, 
ferns, Arenaria, etc. The water is stagnant, 
i he grater part of the water surface gets the 
sun. There are only a few shady corners on 
one bank for Ferns, etc.—B. E. W. 

[The depth of water would only be suf¬ 
ficient for the dwarfest Water Lilies, as 
nymphiea p.vgmma and its variety Helvola, 
the flowers of which are white aud sul¬ 
phur-yellow respectively. It is possible, 
however, that for a time some of the 
varieties of N, odorata would succeed, and 
they are certainly worth trving in the cir¬ 
cumstances. Other plants ‘likely to be of 
service are Aponogeton distaebyon, 
Orontium aquaticum, Sngittaria japonica 
A Pi , Stratiotes aloides (a floating 


ateides (a float! 

Gck gle 


placed in sacking or the like with the plant 
in the centre, into the desired position. 
The floating kinds would have to be 
dropped into the water anywhere. It is 


One of my most vivid recollections of a 
visit to Switzerland Is of a silent Alp, 
somewhat off the beaten track, and just, 
over 7,000 feet high, upon which I found 
thousands of this beautiful Anemone. 
From compact tufts of leaves rose the 
beautiful shaggy stems, each supporting 
a large, goblet-shaped, white flower, with 
the faintest flush of lilac at the base of 


The Shaggy Windflower (Anemone vernalis), showing the flowers closed. 


more than likely that you will find the 
stugnant water a drawback. You might 
plant the whole during the ensuing month. 
When sending queries please write on one 
side of the paper only.] 

Cyclamen afrlcanum.—This occasionally 
appears in catalogues as a hardy Sow- 


the petals, and surrounded by a calyx 
covered with golden-brown hairs. A 
curious feature of the plant Is the way 
' the flowers close (probably afrer pollina- 
I tion) and droop upon the elongated stalk. 

| Unfortunately, Anemone vernalis has 
rijiljbj'i- a-had name in rout gardeus, -being 
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liable to mildew just when one is hoping 
to see the flower-stem rise. 

It Is usual in the autumn for the plant 
to produce one or more large flower-buds 
down in its crown, nnd very often these 
will attempt to expand during one of our 
mild sjiells about November or December, 
only to meet with disaster. The endeavour 
of tlie cultivator should be to prevent this 
by keeping the plant dry from October 
onwards, and .so induce it to rest. For 
some time past I have been treating this 
as a moraine plant, and my plants seem 
to be doing well. It also comes verj 
readily from seed. The chief point to bear 
in mind when raising seedlings is to prick 
off when very small, ns when the little 
plants are only } Inch high they will be 
found, upon examination, to have thrown 
down a wiry tap-root some 3 incites or 
4 incites long, nnd any damage to this is, 
of course, a severe check to the subse¬ 
quent growth, Tlie plants that have done 
best with me are those seedlings which 
I put into their permanent quarters when 
of this small size. 

Tlie illustration shows tlie flowers— 
closed after flowering—growing on the 
Gum nett Alp, in the Bernese Oberland. 
The soil they were growing in was cont- 
ltosed almost entirely of rich black humus, 
3 inches deep, and below this the ground 
was extremely stony, between the crevices 
of which the Anemone had sent long, 
tliong-like roots, milking them very d'ifl- 
cult to remove. I fear Hie same rich 
vegetable soil given them in our gardens 
would render them too moist during our 
winters, whereas in the Alps the low 
temperature and the deep snow mantle 
keep them dry and dormant. 

Reginald^ A. Maldy. 

The Aubrietia-like Rook Cresa (Arabis 
aubiietloides). — This meets with the 
approval of many cultivators of rock 
plants. They like its sott pink flowers in 
May, although they are less numerous than 
those of Aubrietia Bridesmaid, which they 
resemble in hue. It has, moreover, one 
defect, which is that it is not quite so 
suited to the damper parts of these islands 
ns the Aubrietins. In some wet seasons It 
damps off, or is seriously injured, unless in 
a very dry soil and in a sunny position. It 
is of fairly compact habit, and is an excel¬ 
lent subject for hanging over a stone or for 
dangling from tlie crevices of a rock. If 
seeds are procurable they should be sown 
in sandy soil, or it may be raised from 
cuttings taken off with a heel. The best 
time is just when they are getting a little 
hard—soon after flowering, which Is in 
May.—S. A. 

Saxifraga Elizabeths _This has hardly 

any rivals among the earliest-flowering 
llockfoils with yellow flowers. In fact, it 
may almost be said that it has none for 
real value. The great point to consider Is 
not to treat Saxifraga Elizabeths to too 
generous fare. If in a rich soil it will 
grow into big cushions, but it will not 
flower so freely. I have had big masses of 
the deep green foliage which hardly ever 
gave a flower. On the other hand. In poor, 
hard, stony soil, and fully exposed, this 
Rockfoll Is annually a picture of beauty. 
It is one of the February bloomers, hut 
stays in flower long after the month is out. 
As a plant for the high rockery in poor 
soil it is excellent, and for the moraine, 
not too rich below, it is very fine. It 
appreciates a little top-dressing with 
almost pure sand nnd grit in spring nnd 
in siufumn ns well.—Ess. 

Anemone blanda.—Though a little later than 
I have seen it, Anemone blanda iff doing well 
here this season. It gains by its earliness over 
A. apennina. hut it is not so accommodating in 
its ways, and not always so long-lived. A. 
blanda does not anpear to like so much mois¬ 
ture as A. apennina, which is more valuable 
for nlant.ing under trees. At least, this is the 
opinion I have formed frem eceing the two in 
ray ow-n and other gardens.—8. AEXOTT, 
Dumfries. 

Primula amtena altaiea.—This has been In 
bloom all the winter. Even the cold snap of 
earlv December did not cause a cessation of 
the flowering, although the pretty lilac blooms 
were bleached by the frost, and did not look so 
bright as usual. Sonic refer this plant to P. 
acaulis.— DUMFRIES. 
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HOSES FOR WALL. 

KINDLY give me the names of a tew good per¬ 
petual-flowering Roses (climbing), also some 
climbing plants to mix with the ItoseB. I have 
recently put up a wall in my garden with a 
south-east exposure and well sheltered. The 
soil is a good strong loam. I have planted this 
with fruit-trees. 18 feet apart, and I wish to 
put a climbing plant between each, so as to 
fill tile spaces till the trees grow up. I will 
require twelve plants, and will take it as a 
great kindness if you will help me.—T. B.. 
Lononiddr y. 

[It Is a happy idea to flu up for a time 
with climbers space between fruit-trees, but 
do not, upon any account, let them remain 
so as to injure one another. You should 
soon have a charming wall, first tlie fruit 
blossom and then tlie Roses. If you use 
the following dozen Roses we feel sure 
they will please. You must not expect all 
of them to yield a constant show of 
blossom, nnd where we have placed an 
asterisk to any variety it is because such Is 
particularly well suited for your purpose. 
It Is not too late to plant from the open, 
but you would get no flowers worth men¬ 
tioning during the coming summer, as they 
would need cutting down closely at first. 
We would suggest you use strong plants 
from pots if tlie juice is not prohibitive. 
Then you can retain tlie present wood nnd 
flower it tlie first summer, while other 
growths will form ready to supply bloom 
tlie following year, and which, in some 
instances, will be encroaching on the fruit- 
trees. Mine. Alfred Currlere* (blush-white, 
large, nnd sweet), Ards ltover (deep 
crimson-maroon, always good), Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt* (deep maroon and fiery red), very 
sweet but not so tall a grower as the rest 
of this selection; Mine. Charles Monnier* 
(a combination of ros’v-flesh, orange, and 
yellow), never seen better than on such a 
wall ns yours; Climbing Kniserln Augusta 
Victoria (large trusses and blooms of 
lemon-white), Climbing Lady Ashtown 
(soft pink, very large and free), Marie 
Lavallee (rose, shaded and reflexed with 
white), Beve tl'Or (buff - yellow), and 
William Allen Richardson (deeji orange- 
yellow), varying somewhat in colour, hut 
always pretty.] 


NOTES AND 11EPL1ES. 

Pruning Rosa.—In July. 1911, I budded a 
tall Brier with a Dorothy Perkins. At the pre¬ 
sent time there are four or five shoots, each 
about 18 inches long, and which I have not 
pruned in any way. Will Riu kindly say how 
the tree should be treated, and also name half- 
a-dozen of the best Roses that will make good 
standard weepers?—INTERESTED. 

[The Rose growth upon your budded 
Brier has not done very well if it only 
made four or five shoots, each 18 inches or 
so long, during the whole of last summer. 
Are you correct in saying it was budded in 
1811? Most buds of these strong growers 
grow quite as much during the same year 
as budded. Anyhow, merely tip the shoots 
now and encourage longer growths during 
the ensuing season. Half-a-dozen good 
weejiers, with a selection of colours, may 
be found in American Pillar, a beautiful 
pink, single, large trusses, and always with 
handsome foliage : R£ve d’Or, huff-yellow, 
very free; Delight, carmine, clearer than 
Hiawatha, but similar in style and longer 
in bloom than most. For a white you can 
scarcely beat White Dorothy, one of tlie 
many sports from the variety you already 
have. Gardenia is a deep golden yellow 
when young, n very early bloomer, and 
extra fragrant. All of tlie above possess 
delightful foliage, peculiarly free from 
disease and almost evergreen.] 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Judex to Volume XXXIV. 
o/ Oardrsuio Illustrated is lime ready (price 3d., poet 
free 3)4 ). The Binding Cnee for the same volume is also 
available (pries Is. 64., by post Is. 94.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Pumaval Street , London, E.C. 
If ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding 
Case is 2s., pose free. 


INDOOR PLANT8. 


PRIMULAS AND CYCLAMENS AT 
READING. 

Fob some years I have hud the privilege 
of Inspecting the numerous glass-houses 
which in winter .Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, devote to tlie above-named 
(lowers, grown wholly for the production of 
seeds. The dlsjilay is a remarkable one— 
whether regarded from the standjtoint of 
brilliancy—which under the influence of 
sunlight would have beeu much better—of 
purity, or variety, in tlie many sections of 
which the Primulas are composed. It is 
this forging of a new link to an apparently 
endless chain which invests the group with 
so much interest and widens its sphere of 
usefulness and value. Such new link may 
be brought into being by an unexpected 
seed siiort among the older types, though 
this is of extremely rare occurrence ; or by 
the introduction of a new species whose 
capabilities are as yet untried by the 
hybridist. If at first sight the newcomer 
is seen to possess attributes of a worthy 
or useful kind, it may still have to run the 
whole gamut Of Primula sinensis through 
two or three generations of crosses before 
the earliest evidences of its influence are 
revealed. If, however, tills very desirable 
consummation is reached at a compara¬ 
tively early period of its career, tlie chief 
obstacle to success may be said to have 
beeu removed. Hence the obtaining of a 
new tyiie is a matter of no small moment ; 
it may, indeed, mean years of ceaseless 
work, of endless records, before success is 
well assured. All this, however, is known, 
and abundantly allowed for in the work 
thus undertaken by Messrs. Sutton, whose 
action would appear to be based on the 
principle of “nothing venture nothing 
gain,” and doubtless in the creation of u 
new type the blanks numerically far out¬ 
weigh the prizes. In other * resjieets a 
solitary prize may easily outweigh many 
blanks. As an Instance of this one has but 
to turn to thnt now famous variety, The 
Duchess, which rather more than ten years 
ago created quite a furore in the Chinese 
Primula world. Its coming alone was a 
great gain, seeing there was nothing to 
npproach it, and even though its influence 
had remained exclusively innate, repro¬ 
ducing its own to 90 per cent, or 100 per 
cent., it would still have been one of the 
most popular of modern Primulas. 
Happily, it was given to sporliveness in a 
certain degree, and as a result of this, this 
solitary breakaway of a dozen or fifteen 
years aaro is now spreading its influence 
in many directions, so much so thnt several 
new races are already the direct outcome 
of it, and the end is not yet. 

Other notable advances occur with even 
greater freedom in the “Star Primulas.” 
and as these are annually growing in 
popularity, and for decoration and cutting 
more particularly, the new' shades of 
colour they embrace, apart from au 
increase in size of flower individually, are 
doubly welcome. In this section a notable 
addition, which, by reason of its colour, 
claimed attention, is tlie New Coral Pink 
Star, which has been evolved after a few 
generations of crosses on systematic lines. 
In the “ Star ” race, too, endeavour is 
being made to secure the plain or smooth- 
edged flower In lieu of the original wedge- 
shaped margin, and of these, Indeed, 
several are already on the way. In another 
direction attempts are being made to per¬ 
petuate the flower from which the yellow, 
or greeiilsh-j-ellow, star-shaped centre has 
been deleted. At first sight the change may 
not apjieal to all, others preferring it by 
reason of an added purity to the flower. 
Silver Star and Snow Queen are examples 
of this particular type. Then, of course, 
there remain the great wealth, flower 
splendour, and variety of the many 
standard sorts, of which practically every 
seed comes true to its kind. Such as these 
are here in their thousands; great 
stretches of colour, now of the snowiest 
white, in giant and other forms, and anon 
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of the most brilliant crimson, rose, coral- There Is no waiting for signs of deteriora- 
k ’ and not l eas t the inimitable blues— tion of any stock ; its object is to prevent 
Ihe Czar and Rending Blue. The Czar is, that, and the high excellence the plants 
to my mind, the finer blue, and its con- attain demonstrates the achievement of the 
trusting: yellow eye greatly improves it. object. Apart from Primula sinensis, a 
Royal Y\ lute is among the most valuable of house is devoted to T. obconica, and here 
the whites, and is virtually only separated a great variety of colour was seen. The 
from The Pearl by its dark stems and blue and carmine'shades were particularly 
leaves. P.rilliant Rose, apart from good striking, while others occur in pure white, 
colour and great freedom of blossoming, crimson, and pink. The freely-flowered 
has the additional merit of being an easy examples of these—a few thousand plants 
grower, and is strongly recommended to —made a great show, and like those of the 
amateurs. The Pearl is a counterpart of sinensis set, are ail grown for the express 
this in all save colour. Coral Pink, a I purpose of producing seeds, 
reddish-stemmed variety, which originated In like maimer are the many improved 
as a si>ort from the brilliant-flowered varieties of the Persian Cyclnmen grown, 
Crimson King, has a charm of its own. In though one mav also get into touch here 
colour this and Brilliant King appear with the original wild species. We have, 
almost ns the last word, and it is indeed however, no room to refer in detail to these 
difficult to see where further improvement plants, and one or two must suffice. The 
can come in. Brilliant King may claim to I finest of them is the Giant White, and one 
be somewhat the larger flower, though the looks In admiration at n thousand or so 
other surpasses it in brilliancy, while plants, each a replica of the other, each 
together they are an unassailable pair, bearing a crowd of handsome flowers some 
whose colours are not easily definable in 8 Inches or so above the leaves. It is a 
words. In short, they require to be grown truly wondrous sight, the plauts remark- 
liefore their beauty can be realised. The able alike for trueness, symmetry, and 
“giant ” race in white, crimson, pink, and freedom of flowering. The white Is but a 



Apple St. Edmunds' Pippin. 


other shades claims attention by reason 
of their size and the great substance of 
their lietals. The huge trusses of flowers 
are of splendid size. To grow these to per¬ 
fection a slightly warmer temperature is 
required, and this is essential when rais¬ 
ing the plants from seeds, which, by the 
way, are borne less freely than in other 
sorts. That they are worthy of extra care 
none who have grown them will deny, and 
(heir flowers appeal to all. In looking at 
the thousands of Primulas grown, and 
noting the perfect condition of the plants, 
it would appear that these should suffice 
for all purposes. To demonstrate, how¬ 
ever, that the Messrs. Sutton leave no 
stoue unturned, a series of small houses 
for testing these plants Is also requisi¬ 
tioned. The plants In these are grown 
merely for proving tile stocks, and, having 
flowered, are thrown out to make room for 
others. In this way the entire collection 
of Primulas is tested from the ordinary 
packets ns sold. To some this might appear 
a waste of valuable seeds, though the 
information gained ns to parity and other 
matters Is of the greatest possible value. 
The re marking of stocks, too. Is another 
item of far-reaching importance, and Is 
pursued systematically and periodically in 
order to maintain the/vtgour of the Plants. 
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sample of the rest, whether it be of salmon- 
scarlet, pink, or the brilliant crimson of 
Vulcan, the whole constituting a feast of 
colour of the highest splendour. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ceropegia Woodl. -Will you kindly give me 
some information about Ceropegia Woodi? I 
recently bought a specimen in an inch and a 
half pot. The leaves, which resemble those of 
a small Cyclamen (one of which I enclose), 
occasionally spring from nodes about the size 
of dried Peas, and these have also small root¬ 
like projections. 1 wish to know whether it 
flowers and requires heat—QUEEN. 

[Most of* the Oeropeglas are climbers, 
but this is in a natural state of a procum¬ 
bent habit of growth, the thin wiry stems 
travelling for some distance along the 
ground and rooting from many of the 
joints. Small, globose, tuber-like masses 
are nlso produced at intervals along the 
stems, even when the plant Is in a hanging 
position. As a basket plant the very 
slender dark-coloured shoots will droop 
directly downwards for 3 feet or 4 feet, 
and are clothed with small, orbicular¬ 
shaped leaves of a thick flesfliy nature. 
These leaves are from one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter. Their 
colouring Is of a very uncommon stamp, 
for while the surface is greeu, it is gener¬ 


ally so much marbled with silvery white 
on the upper side as to be almost entirely 
of that hue. In this respect, however, a 
great variety exists even on the leaves of 
a single plant. The underside of the leaf 
is tinged with red. Compared with the 
showy blossoms of some Ceropegias, the 
flowers of this are small, but they are pro¬ 
duced so freely and extend over such a 
long time that they certainly merit notice. 
The entire flower is little, if at all, over 
1 inch long, the tubular portion being pink 
and the upper part brownish-purple. Cut¬ 
tings strike root readily if put in at any 
season of the year. Besides its value as 
a basket plant, this Ceroiiegia may with 
advantage be .employed for other purposes 
I'or rockwork under glass, particularly if 
the house is kept at a stove or intermediate 
temperature, the long, slender shoots, with 
tueir greyish leaves, have, when creeping 
here and there, a very pretty effect, while 
they will also clothe a portion of a Tree- 
Fern stem if kept moist. Lastly, if the 
plant is secured to a stick 2 feet high and 
the side shoots are all allowed to assume 
their natural drooping character, It Is de¬ 
cidedly attractive.] 

FRUIT. 

APPLE ST. EDMUNDS’ ITPPIX. 
Though called a Pippin, it would be more 
correct to style this Apple a Russet, as the 
skin is much covered witli russet of a 
greenish-brown colour, which is of a 
darker hue aud slightly flushed with red 
next the sun. As may be seen by the 
accompanying illustration, it is a prettily- 
shaped, medium-sized fruit, and possesses 
an aromatic, richly - flavoured, Juicy, 
yellowish flesh. It Is at its best during 
October and November. That. St. Ed¬ 
munds’ Pippin is not deficient of the quali¬ 
ties which constitute an Apple ns being 
worthy of front rank is evidenced by tile 
Royal Horticultural Society having 
granted it a first-class certificate in 1875. 
The raiser was a Mr. R. Ilervey, of Bury 
St. Edmunds, from which town the 
variety, no doubt, derives its name. 


GRAFTING. 

Those who are contemplating the regrett¬ 
ing either of Cherry, Plum, Tear, or Apple- 
trees, with a view to the introduction of 
new or more desirable varieties, or because 
the trees of certain kinds are found un¬ 
satisfactory from tile jioint of yield, or not 
suited to the district, should, seeing that 
the sap is now on Ihe rise, make prepara¬ 
tions for carrying it into effect. In the first 
place, the trees, if not already done, must 
be cut back wilbout further delay, leaving 
a few inches of wood to be taken off at the 
last moment, so that the point where the 
scions are to lie inserted will be fresh and 
full of sap. With regard to tlie length and 
number of the branches that should be left 
in each particular case, much depends on 
the form of the tree to be operated on. For 
instance, standards, bush, and pyramidal- 
trained trees may have from five, seven, 
to nine branches left, according to their 
age and size, and these should be shortened 
back In such a manner that when com¬ 
pleted, the foundation, so to speak.of sym¬ 
metrically-shaped trees is formed at the 
outset. The branches of fan. diagonal, 
and cordon-trained examples should lie cut 
bnck to such a lengtii as to leave room for 
the scions to be worked on and no more. 
The severance of large branches should Le 
effected with a sharp pruning saw. and at 
the final shortening pare the wounds quite 
smooth. 

Of tlie various methods of grafting prac¬ 
tised. that styled whip or tongue grafting 
is the one most resorted to by private 
growers for trees of ordinarv size, and 
rind or crown grafting for those having 
brandies of larger dimensions, such ns 
standards. One scion will suffice for small 
and medium-sized branches, but those of 
larger diameter may have from two to 
three inserted at equal distances apart. 
The greater the number of scions there are 
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Inserted within reason the more quickly 
will u new head or tree he formed. The 
grafter should, therefore, hear this In mind 
when preparing the amputated branches 
for the reception of the scions. The actual 
grafting must be carried out with prompti¬ 
tude, so that the cut surfaces have not 
time in which to get dry, and the sooner 
the scions are tied on and waxed or cluyed 
ov'er, once they are fitted, the greater the 
chance of their ultimately growing. The 
scions should be prepared from pieces of 
stout, well-ripened shoots produced in the 
previous season, except for crown grafting, 
when pieces of two-year-old wood answer 
best. Use a sharp, clean knife when pre¬ 
paring both stocks and scions, and see that 
the union, when the latter are fitted to the 
stocks, is complete on one side at the least, 
by having the bark of both fitted closely 
together. Clay is now' seldom used for 
enclosing and rendering the scions airtight, 
but those who prefer it to wax should see 
about getting it prepared. To make it 
more binding and less likely to crack, a 
fair proportion of horse or cow-dung and 
hay or chaff should be mixed with the clay 
after it has been moistened, kneaded, and 
reduced to the consistency of putty. When 
quite ready for use cover it with a piece of 
old sacking to prevent It from drying. In 
very dry weather it is a good plan to cover 
the clay “daubs” with Moss, which.must 
be tied on and damped occasionally. Graft¬ 
ing-wax can be bought at a cheap rate, or 
made at home In accordance with a recipe 
given by a correspondent at page 98 in the 
issue of Gardening Illustrated for 
February loth last. A. Wabd. 


EARLY MELONS. 

Where accommodation exists for growing 
Melons, the present is a good time to make 
a first sowing to furnish plants of a suit¬ 
able size for setting out n few weeks 
hence. From these, ripe fruits should be 
ready for cutting by the end of May or 
early in June. Should the house in which 
they arc to be grown not be at liberty at 
present, it need make no difference In 
regard to the raising of the plants, as this 
can be effected in another and suitably- 
heated structure. To avoid root dis¬ 
turbance -the seeds are best sown singly 
in small 00-sized pots filled with fibrous 
loam, a piece of which may serve the pur- 
jiose of crocks In each pot. The loam 
should be wanned through beforehand, 
and if in a fairly moist condition water 
will not be needed before germination 
takes place. Until the plants appear, the 
I>ots may be placed either in a handlight 
or under bellglasses, stood for preference 
on a fermenting bed in a forcing or pro- 
pagating-house, afterwards standing them 
where they will not get drawn. With the 
object of strengthening the plants pinch off 
the first true leaf as soon as formed. 
When nicely rooted shift each plant into 
5 inch pots, using the same kind of loamy 
compost, and pot firmly, when a short- 
joiuted and robust growth will result. To 
keep the plants sturdy is very essential, 
therefore stand them close to the roof 
glass, such as they would receive on an 
improvised shelf formed of a board laid on 
bricks or inverted flower pots placed close 
to and above the hot-water pipes when 
the latter are fixed near the front wall of 
the house. With strict attention to syring¬ 
ing and watering, growth will be rapid, 
and (lie plants speedily be fit for planting 
out. The water, both for watering and 
syringing, should at all times be tepid. 
In the meantime give the house a thorough 
cleansing and limewash all Interior brick¬ 
work, using fresh kiln lime and adding a 
[dnt of paraffin while the slaking is in 
progress. 

The hotise should have an ample supply 
of hot-water pipes to afford both a good 
top and bottom - heat. Some growers 
supplement the latter with a fermenting 
bed, but rather than use stable-manure. I 
would, unless tree leaves are available, 
dispense with bottom-heat altogether. The 
objection to stable-manure is that when it 
lieglus to decay and the rootsiflnd their 
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way into it excessive growth ensues. The 
plants may he grown in large pots, but 
the better method is to plant them in 
borders, the full length of the house, 

1 foot in width and 9 Inches deep, near 
to the front wall, nnd on the bed of leaves 
or the stones, slates, etc., which cover in 
the bottom-heat pipes. The part of the 
border fronting the pathway can then be 
easily nnd quickly added to from time to 
time, as required, with loam fortified with 
bone-meal, after the fruits have set and 
are swelling. As pot-grown plants cannot 
be assisted in this way, stimulative water¬ 
ings must be given while the fruits are 
swelling until they begin to colour. 
Liquid-manure and guano-water are suit¬ 
able, not only in this ease, but for border- 
grown plants also. The most desirable 
eomiiost for Melons is a heavy loam im¬ 
pregnated with calcareous matter, old 
plaster and crushed lime-rubbish supplying 
the latter when it is not present, and 
finely-crushed dried clay is the best In¬ 
gredient to impart the necessary consist¬ 
ency to light nnd very light loams. If 
the loam is poor, bone-meal may be added. 
Thorough consolidation of the eonqiost is 
essential. If eel-worms have in the past 
given trouble, sterilise the loam either by 
putting it on a sheet of iron over a fire 
long enough for it to become thoroughly 
hot, but not charred, or mixing a soil 
fumigant with it. In a compost such as- 
has been briefly described short-jointed [ 
and wiry, rather than strong or succulent. I 
growth will result, nnd which is invariably 
very fruitful. If the plants are grown ns 
cordons they may stand 2 feet apart; if 
oil the extension principle, 4 feet apart. 
Do not break the balls when planting, and I 
make the soil firm round them, taking 
care that the stems are not lower in the 
compost than they were when in the pots, 
nnd place light sticks for the support of 
each plant until they reach the trellis. 

Suitable temperatures are Co degs. at 
night nnd 70 degs. to 75 degs. in the day, 
allowing a further rise of 10 degs. with 
sun heat before admitting air for an hour 
or so during the forenoon. Dew the plants 
overhead morning nnd afternoon, to pro¬ 
mote a genial growing atmosphere, nnd 
damp walls, paths, etc., freely at the same 
time. VVitli the observance of these and 
foregoing instructions the plants will grow 
rapidly and fqieeddly clothe the trellis with 
fruit-bearing laterals. In cold and windy 
weather much lim'd firing can be averted 
by covering the glass at night witli blinds, 
dressed canvas covers, or mats. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Late Peaehes. —The blossoms will require 
help in fertilisation about tile middle of 
the forenoon. The atmosphere should he 
kept a little drier while the trees are in 
bloom, hut in bright weather a dewing over 
with the syringe will be helpful. This 
applies to trees iu pots in the orchard- 
house. Be careful with the watering, as 
when the roots are active they must have 
the necessary nourishment. To a large 
extent we are depending upon tap water, 
but. if possible, exposure to the atmosphere 
is best, though a little manure has u 
softening Influence. 

Seedling Apples.—Some of our best kinds of 
fruit have been the outcome of people sowing 
seed merely as a hobby. Those who reside in 
the western counties are acquainted with kinds 
of Apples that are not to be found in cata- 
logues. When in the west last autumn I ob¬ 
tained several bushels of a beautiful Apple 
from an old tree in a cottage garden in a 
village I am acquainted with. Wishing to find 
out if it were known. I sent fruit to the Fruit 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
but when nlaced on the table no one knew it. 
and they considered it a local seedling. It 
somewhat resembled Betty Geeson. but was of 
better flavour.—WEST SURREY. 

Strawberry Pippin.—As a slight addition to 
answers given in reply to queries as to a Straw¬ 
berry Pinnin, there are two or three sorts 
grown under that name locally besides the 
Strawberry Norman cider Apple that, so far 
as I know, are neither to be found in fruit 
manuals or catalogues, the best I have seen 
being one in an old south country orchard, the 
fruit something like a Kerry Pipoin, hut 
rather flatter, brisk and pleasantly flavoured, 
the flesh slightly tinged with yellow.—E B. S . 
Hardwick. 


VEGETABLES. 


THE FORCING OF SEAKALE. 

Of all methods, the least costly and 
troublesome, where an unbroken supply of 
Seakale on a moderate scale is in demand, 
is to i>ot up the crowns in suceessionnl 
hutches and force them into growth In a 
Mushroom-house or similarly heated struc¬ 
ture from which light can be effectually 
excluded. The conditions necessary for 
the successful cultivation of Mushrooms 
suit the Kale, and if the crowns have been 
well grown the produce will be of a robust 
and succulent nature. If larger quantities 
are required than can be obtained without 
the employment of a great number of pots, 
it is then more convenient to devote a 
whole bed, preferably that nearest to, or on 
Ibe ground floor in the Mushroom-house, 
solely to its production. The crowns in 
this Instance should be planted out in any 
kind of soil of a fairly light description, 
with which the bed, to a projier depth, 
should be filled beforehand. Then, if the 
crowns are introduced and planted iu the 
requisite numbers weekly, an uninter¬ 
rupted supply will without difficulty result. 
It Is a good plan when growing Kale in 
this way to cover the crowns with some 
clean Oak or Chestnut leaves to the depth 
of (1 Inches. These keep the crowns con¬ 
stantly moist, and, as a result, they start 
growing quickly, while they cause the Kale 
as it develops to grow close and compact, 
instead of opening out, as the case is so 
often. Another method is to force it in a 
brick pit constructed on similnr lines to 
those employed when Asparagus for 
forcing is grown permanently in such 
structures. The requisite amount of 
warmth In this case is invariably supplied 
by linings of fermenting material, consist¬ 
ing of stable dung and leaves, made up out- 
! side the walls of the pits, which are pigeon¬ 
holed up to the level of the bed occupied 
by the roots, to allow of the heat pene¬ 
trating through and beneath it. A hollow 
space or chamber, some 18 Inches deep, 
covered with rough slabs, slates, or 
puvlng-stones — the latter forming the 
actual base of the bed—is generally pro¬ 
vided beneath the bed through which the 
heat circulates from side to side. The 
linings are made np level with the front 
and back walls of the pit, and whether 
glazed sashes or shutters only are em¬ 
ployed, these should be covered W’ith a 
good thickness of litter to exclude light 
! and preveut the escape of heat. A regular 
temperature of 50 degs. to GO degs. suffices 
for the forcing of Seakale ; therefore, w hen 
the thermometer indicates that the tem¬ 
perature is falling below the figures named, 
the linings must lie renewed bv adding 
fresh material, a heap of which should 
always he held in reserve. If the tempera¬ 
ture should exceed 00 degs. ventilation 
must tie afforded till it declines by slightly 
tilting the lights or shutters at the back, 
covering the apertures with loose litter for 
the time being to exclude light, and 
through which the suiierabundant heat 
can escape. Unless the stable dung Is 
fresh, and used in excess, it is but seldom 
this becomes necessary. A bed of soli not 
less than 1 foot iu depth, in which to plant 
tile crowns, must lie provided, mid the 
same steps taken to secure an unbroken 
supply, as mentioned above, when Mush¬ 
room-house culture is pursued. Growers 
on a large scale employ pits of somewhat 
similar construction, in which the heat is 
derived from hot-water pipes placed in a 
chamber beneath the lied, or arranged nt 
the hack and front close to the walls, 
and some little distance above the surface 
of the bed. 

Excellent produce can also be obtained 
by forcing the crowns In a deep, darkened 
frame placed on a hotbed consisting 
principally of leaves, with 1 foot of soil 
placed on the top, or in boxes in a warm, 
dark cellar, or beneath the stage in a warm 
greenhouse. In all eases — potted up 
crowns excepted—hut little or no watering 
is necessary if the soil is well moistened 
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with water in a tepid state as soon as 
planting Is finished. If it should be re¬ 
quired afterwards see that It has the chill 
taken off beforehand. Plants in tiots must 
be watered as often ns necessity demands, 
which can only be ascertained by testing 
the condition of the soil each day. To 
enable the forcing being carried on uninter¬ 
ruptedly, an adequate number of crowns, 
or sufficient to meet the needs in each par¬ 
ticular case, should be grown during the 
previous season. If the supply of crowns 
runs short the difficulty can often be tided 
over by forcing some of the pernmnently- 
grown crowns outdoors. In most gardens 
a good-sized break of these is to be found, 
which, when simply covered, either with 
pots, boxes, or with mounds of ashes or 
soil, yields n One and late supply of Kale. 
A mixture of one-third manure and two- 
thirds leaves will supply the needful 
warmth In this Instance, which should he 
plnced round whatever the crowns are 
covered with, whether this be pots or 
“cradles.” Care ipust be taken to see that 
the heat from the fermenting material 
does not raise the temperature within the 
pots above GO degs., or the crowns may be¬ 
come scalded. Needless to say, the outer 
air and light must be excluded by having 
proper covers to the pots, etc. IIy these 
means very flue produce can he obtained, 
and nt one time of day this method of 
forcing Sea kale was universally prac¬ 
tised by gardeners. 

With regard to outdoor-grnwn crowns, it 
is time these were eoTcred with ashes, nr 
whatever may be employed to blanch the 
growths, ns, if once they begin to push 
while exposed to the outer air, the tips and 
part of the leaf-stems also will he found 
discoloured when growth develops nnd 
rendered unfit for use. A. W. 


GARDEN PEAS FOR SUCCESSION. 
Would you kindly inform me how to main¬ 
tain a succession of Peas with the following 
varieties? I have more than enough for one 
sowing of each, if that is any gain. I want, 
them to follow each week, if possible. Can I 
maintain a succession with any one variety—if 
so. how? The allotment wherein I am to grow 
them is at rear of the garden of dwelling-house. 
The allotment is rather exposed and of a stiff, 
yellow loam, and I can go down about 2 feet 
6 indies before it begins to get clayey, and 
that is of a Bandy or gritty nature. I have— 
about five days ago—sown some Earliest of All 
Peas in a box. and have enough for another 
sowing. My other varieties are Little Marvel. 
Stratagem. Daisy. Senator, Quite Content. Is 
there any Pea you can recommend ia prefer¬ 
ence to anv of the above?—SNOWBALL. 

[To maintain a suecessionnl supply of 
Peas with the varieties named you 
should, in addition to the sowing made in 
a box, sow one row each of Earliest of All, 
Little Marvel, and Daisy outdoors as soon 
as weather permits. As yon are doubtless 
aware, the two latter sorts are dwarf, not 
exceeding 18 inches In height. These can. 
therefore, be sown nt the foot of a wall, 
hedge, or anything affording shelter, with 
every probability of the crop coming in 
some time in advance of the first-named 
sort, which attains a height of 3 feet, and 
must be sown more in the open. With 
regard to the sowing made under glass, we 
note you make use of the term box. If you 
have sown but one box, under the impres¬ 
sion that the plants may be lifted and 
planted out singly, you will meet with dis¬ 
appointment. If you will refer to an 
article dealing with this matter, which 
appeared in our issue for February loth 
last (p. 100), you will there learn how best 
to sow and raise Peas under glass for the 
earliest crop. A warm position, both for 
the sowing of the seed ns well ns for 
setting out the plants, must be accorded 
these earliest crops. To succeed these, 
sow one row each of Senator nnd Duke 
of Albsnv early in March, and ns soon as 
the plants push through the ground, or 
in n fortnight’s time, another row of 
Senator and one of Quite Content. Con¬ 
tinue to sow after this every fortnight n' 
three weeks till the end of June, selecting 
two different varieties on each occasion, 
when, under ordinary circumstances, you 
Should then have an ahpndant supnly up 
till late autumn Thu willnoh^wj liflvp 


already mentioned a variety not included 
iu your list, and to follow out the before- 
mentioned scheme in its entirety you 
would also need to further add such 
varieties ns Autocrat, Gladstone, or 
Michaelmas to your list, as Stratagem, 
which is the Intest named in your list, is 
a maincrop variety. Quite Content and 
Stratagem may be sown together ; also the 
last named nnd Autocrat, and so on. If 
you wish to sow nfter June, fall back on 
Earliest of All, Early Giant, and Senator. 
The ground where the Peas are to be sown 
should be deeply worked nnd well 
manured, and for the main crop and late 
varieties have the rows ns widely apart ns 
possible, as the ground between can always 
he utilised for other vegetable crops. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Tomatoes for cool-houses.— The plants 
for cool structures will for the most part 
be potted off, and if there is likely to lie 
any deficiency in numbers sow again at 
once, but sow thinly nnd keep the plants 
near the glass in a warm-house, hut 
ventilation should have attention to keep 
the plants dwarf and sturdy nnd keep out 
disease. It is customary to grow the 
earliest crop in pots, but I prefer narrow 
borders made Arm along each side of span- 
roofed houses. With suitable ventilation 
there Is no disease, nnd the necessary feed¬ 
ing can be given in the water, or by apply¬ 
ing a mulch of manure.—H. 

Kale Favourite.—This is an extremely hardy 
Kale, partaking much of the character of that 
old and still useful variety named Asparagus 
Kale, and which it resembles iu flavour when 
cooked. Wherever a demand exists for Kale or 
Winter Greens, as thev are termed by some, a 
point should be made of including a good 
breadth of this variety when tho time comes 
round for planting.—A. W. 


POULTRY. 


REARING CHICKENS IN THE 
NATURAL WAY. 

When chickens are hatched beneath a hen 
they should be reared in a similar 
mo nner, for I have never found It a good 
plan to hatch in the natural and rear in 
the artificial way. I know it is sometimes 
tried, but it is not a plan I recommend. 
Resides, there is no advantage in so doing, 
since rearing by means of a hen Involves 
lpss labour than rearing in a brooder. So 
far as the health and development of the 
chickens are concerned, (here is nothing 
wbntever to choose between the two 
methods, provided—and this is extremely 
in portant—the hen is quiet and reliable, 
and tlie brooder suitably constructed and 
properly looked nfter. Upon the careful 
management of the chickens a great, deal 
depends. If they are attended to in a 
satisfactory manner they will grow quickly 
and develop strong, healthy frames nnd 
constitutions; if, on the other hand, they 
are neglected, results are bound to be un¬ 
satisfactory. 

After the chickens have made tlielr exit 
from the shell they should remain in the 
nest for nt least, twenty-four hours in 
order to become thoroughly dry. If they 
are moved before this there is great 
danger of their catching cold. If nothing 
more serious. The chickens should be 
carried from the nest-boxes to the coop in 
a felt-lined box or basket, and. if possible, 
the removal should take place towards 
evening. It is a capital plan to give the 
hen a good meal before carrying her to 
the coop, ns in this way she will look nfter 
her chickens belter, at a time when they 
need her attention more than at any other. 
The mos-t popular form of coop is the 
“ lean-to.” although several different tvpes 
are in common use. In the case of the 
” lean-to.” the he'ght in front shou'd he 
about twenty-one inches, sloping down to 
about fifteen inches at the back. It is ad¬ 
vantageous to have a fairly steep fall in 
the roof, since this ensures the rain drain¬ 
ing away quickly. The roof, ends, and 
back are solid, while the front is made of 


bars a couple of inches apirt, which allow 
the chickens to imsn between, hut keep 
the hen a prisoner with n. A shu ter can 
be arranged p-irtly to cover the front, in 
order to provide |u-»tection during the 
night from cold or rain, nnd from the sun 
during the day. For uxe early in the 
season a coop of this description provides 
insufficient protection If placed out in the 
open field. If there Is a shed or barn iu 
which it can be placed, it answers excel¬ 
lently. If there Is no shed available, how¬ 
ever, the single coop should he discarded 
in favour of the double, since the hitter 
IK-ssesses several important advantages. 
The double form consists of mi ordinary 
lean-to coop with" a covered run attache"!, 
both beneath the si me roof; and thus, 
however wet or windy the weather may 
be, the chickens are provided with a dry 
and comparatively warm exercising 
ground. It possesses the further ad¬ 
vantage that the chickens can lie fed 
quite apart from the lien, which is an im¬ 
portant consideration, as they are usu¬ 
ally supplied with comparatively expen¬ 
sive food. In n coop of this description 
file inner compartment lias a solid roof, 
end, nnd front, while the division be- 
tweenthecoop proper nnd the run is made, 
of rods. A convenient size.for a double 
coop is two feet wide by four feet six 
inches long, divided into two feet square 
for the Inner compartment, and two feet 
by two feet si* inches for the run. It Is 
extremely important that the coop shall 
be moved regularly and frequently, for 
chickens very quickly taint the ground. 
This must be avoided at all costs, since 
foul soil is an almost certain forerunner 
of disease, if not death Itself. When, the 
dry system of feeding is adopted file small 
run attached to the coon should have a 
wooden floor, but when the moist system 
is adonted the coop should mereiv rest 
upon the Grass, in which case frequent 
removal is ninth more necessary. 

The weather during March nnd April is 
often very treacherous, and it is necessary 
to provide young chickens with plenty of 
shelter from rain and cold winds. There 
are many ways of providing til's neces¬ 
sary shade, the best, |ierhnps, being by 
menus of flake lmrdlcs stood about the 
field. Two ordinary hurdles, fastened 
together with a layer of straw between, 
answer the purpose equally well. 

E. T. R. 


Poultry Post-mortems.—We have arranged 
with Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknield, 
street, Birmingham, to make a general ex¬ 
amination of dead poultry, pigeons, nnd other 
birds, also rabbits, at the nominal charge of 
one shilling lor each, subject to the report ap¬ 
pearing in Gardening Illustrated. Dead 
bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one 
shilling, and not to our office; and should reach 
him not later than the Saturday before date of 
publication. Full particulars should be given 
as to the symptoms previous to death, also how 
the birds have been fed, and any other informa¬ 
tion likely to be of use in advising how to pre¬ 
vent further losses. Letters should be sent 
separately. 


Chickens dying (R. N .).—You /live only 
the most meagre details, but the little 
chicks sent appear to have died of atrophy, 
or wasting. Want of proper food, want of 
cleanliness, over-crowding, fumes from a 
brooder lamp, and various other causes 
might be named.—J. Freeman. 

White Wyandotte pullet (IT. Corbin).— 
The pullet had a very had liver. This 
apparently wns due to feeding on maize. 
Give your poultry an entire chance of fond, 
nnd if pos^ihle move them to fresh ground. 
It would he well also to do c e them with 
one of the advertised liver remedies, nnd 
T should advise you to ret n good hoot; on 
poultry-feeding nnd study that.—J. Free¬ 
man. 

Fowls dying d*H!y (W. F.. Tori '*).—You 
look like losing the lot at the present rate. 
It is liver disease, clearly enough, and 
from what you tell me your system of feed¬ 
ing is wrong. Stop Maize nnd bread and 
things of that sort, nnd give them Oats 
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chiefly, with plenty of crushed fresh bone. 
Make them work for their living.—J. Fee*- 

MAN. 

White cockatoo (H. S.j .—'Hie bird hod 
died of apoplexy—a small blood vessel hud 
given way in the region of the bruin, and 
that would cause the leg paralysis. The 
body could not have been set up, and 1 
cannot undertake to return postmortem 
specimens. I tnay tell you they ore 
plucked as well as cut about.—J. Freeman. 

Canary (Bird Lover ).—Inflammation of 
the lungs. This Is rather unusual In 
aviary-kept birds, though It Is common for 
It to occur where they are In indoor bird- 
rooms. It had caught cold In some way.— 
J. FuEEMAN. 


BIRDS, 

Treatment of canary (Anxious ).—If tho bird 
la otherwise in good health, it will probably 
soon be all right again it you teed it for a 
time solely upon Canary seed, giving plenty 
of green stutt, varied by a little raw Apple 
now and then. In addition, give it some 
liberty in tlio room daily. An abnormal appe¬ 
tite is a sign of deranged liver, and if the 
bird shows other symptoms 111 addition to a 
voracious appetite, give a little miik sop daily 
in addition to tile Canary seed and green foou. 
anu e eiy .t.,r,. ua> gi , a Uose o! loo drops 
of castor oil. A bird of the age of yours will 
be very di.acult to euro completely, but you 
may keep it in fair health by very careful 
feeding.—J T. Blkil. 

Canaries moulting (Ferndale). —Prob¬ 
ably the cause of the trouble Is a consti¬ 
tutional one. If so, the following plan 
should effect n remedy:—See that the 
birds have plenty of room, and that the 
cage hangs by day iu the light, and where 
the birds obtain plenty of fresh air with¬ 
out draught. Feed uiion plain Canary- 
seed, with just a flinch of Hemp once n 
week. Give each bird a dose of castor oil 
—two drops each—and the day after, start 
and give every other day a feed of cod 
liver oil cage-bird food, and see that green 
food or a little suitable fruit Is provided. 
If the trouble is red mites, it can easily 
be remedied by dipping the cages overhead 
in boiling water for a few minutes at mid¬ 
day. Hefio.it once more at tbe end of the 
third day.—J. T. I’.ied. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Landlord and tenant (C. H .).—As I 
understand, you bought this farm knowing 
that it was let oil lease to a tenant for u 
period which will expire in 11114. The 
tenant is now calling upon you to do cer¬ 
tain repairs, and you are of opinion that 
under the lease it is hi.s business to do 
those repairs. Your view appears to me to 
be perfectly correct. The fact of a change 
of ownership makes no difference what-- 
ever, because the new owner, so to speak, 
simply steps into the shoes of n former 
owner, and his rights and liabilities as 
regards the tenant remain exactly as 
though the former owner were still land¬ 
lord. M.v answers to your questions, there¬ 
fore, are as follows:—fl) The tenant Is 
liable to you. the new landlord, in regard 
to nil the covenants of his lease, and if he 
does not comply with those covenants 
your best plan will be to place your 
interests In the hands of a solicitor and 
take the necessary steps to enforce observ¬ 
ance of the covenants. (2) Y'ou can make 
the tenant do all such repairs as he has 
undertaken to do by bis lease. (3j You 
cannot now compel the tenant to repay you 
the money you have spent on the pro 
pprt.v unless the cxicnditure was in 
resfiect of repairs, which by the terms of 
Ihe lease the tenant is under an obligation 
to do. T should want more particulars 
about these repairs which the sanitary 
authorities compelled you to do. You had 
better explain them to your solicitor If you 
go to see him. (4) I do not see what elaint 
the tenant has on you—in fact, I hardly 
kuow what you mean by this question. If 
what you want to know is whether the 
mere fact of ypm once haring done 
repairs which ym are-mot pljlfeti to do 



under lease will Involve you In the 
liability to do other repairs In future, my 
answer Is in the negative.— ISakiuitie. 

Complaint about fertilisers (Market 
Gardener ).—In your case tbe law provides 
an ample remedy. The Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act, 1!>00, provides that 
every person who sells for use as u 
fertiliser of the soil any article which has 
been subjected to any artificial process In 
the United Kingdom, or which has been 
imported from abroad, shall give to the 
purchaser au Invoice stating the name of 
the article and what are the respective per¬ 
centages (if any) of nitrogen, soluble phos¬ 
phates, insoluble phosphates, and potash 
contained in the article, und the invoice 
shall have effect as a warranty by the 
seller that the actual percentages are 
equivalent to those stated In the invoice. 
What you had better do Is to make a 
notification to the clerk of the county 
council with a view to having an eye kept 
on this particular firm. I am afraid It Is 
too late for you to do anything yourself 
unless you like to send a sample and have J 
an analysis made of it, and claim a return 
of a portion of the price you paid by way of 
damages for breach of contract If the 
analysis shows that you have been deceived 
in what you purchased.— Barrister. 

Stopping right of way (Trouble).— 1 The 
fact that the way over which you and your 
neighbours claim a right of passage goes 
through a yard has nothing whatever to 
do with the matter. The question Is 
whether there is, or is not, a right of way, 
and that dejiends upon the length of time 
during which it has been used, without in- 
terruiffion, by the person claiming it. If, 
ns you say, it has been so used throughout 
the length of memory of the oldest of your 
residents, there Is no doubt that such a 
right does exist. The fact that the place 
has been bought, and the man who has pur¬ 
chased It wants to stop the right of way, 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
matter, for It may have been bought and 
sold half-a-dozen times, and so long as no 
one of the owners during a period exceed¬ 
ing twenty years 1ms done anything to stop 
the use of It by the public (he easement 
has not been broken. 'The proiier course to 
adopt in a matter like this is to persist in 
going through and break down any barrier 
that is put up to prevent you, and if an 
ImiKissible bnrrler is put up you will have 
to join together and take steps to have the 
matter rested.— Barrister. 

Injuring shrubs (II. Price ).—'There Is a 
provision in the Larceny Act which covers 
this, and it lays down that whosoever shall 
cut, steal, break, root up, or otherwise 
destroy or damage, with Intent to steal, 
the whole or any part of any tree, sapling, 
shrub, or any underwood growing in any 
park, pleasure-ground, garden, orchard, or 
avenue, or In any ground adjoining or | 
belonging to any dwelling-house, shall (if 
the value of the articles stolen, or amount 
of injury done, exceed ft) be guilty of 
felony. And If the trees, etc., be growing I 
elsewhere than ns above mentioned, and 
the injury exceed £5, it will nlso be felony. 
Where the value or tlie injury done 
amounts to Is. the offence Is punishable 
before a court of summary jurisdiction by 
flue; for a second offence by twelve 
months’ hard labour : for a third offence It 
will be felony.— Barrister. 

Damage to garden (F. E. II .).—The only 
thing you can do is to take action for 
damages, and I should advise you to place 
Ihe matter at once In the hands of a 
solicitor. Such conduct as you describe Is 
altogether Inexcusable, and In order to 
escape damages for what has been done the 
tenant will have to find something very 
much stronger to say than that It Is an 
“ Improvement." Tie had no right what¬ 
ever to have the plaee dealt with in this 
fashion, and you ought to be able to 
recover from him. I should point out that 
the groat difficulty In your way will be to 
prove the damages—I mean to put a money 
value on what has been destroyed.— 
Rarristib. 


TULIP SHOW AT ROYAL HORTICCL 
TUltAL SOCIETY'S HALL. 
Collectioks of Darwin, May-flowering, 
anil Cottage Tulip# are Invited on May 
14th. They will be considered by n special 
Jury, and the Council will make awards 
according to merit. 

The undermentioned classes for amateurs 
have been arranged, and a small private 
committee are raising the money prizes for 
which the committee alone are resi<ons|ble. 
The Council will give their own usual 
prizes and awards at their own discretion. 

N.B.—An exhibitor may not compete In 
both Classes 1 and 2, or iu both 4 and 5. 

1— Darwin Tulips: Twenty varieties, 
distinct; five flowers of each. First prize, 
30s. ; second prize, 20s. : third prize, 12s. fid. 
2. Darwin Tulips.—Twelve varieties, dis¬ 
tinct ; five flowers of each. First prize. 
15s. ; second prize, 10s. : third prize, 7s. fid 
S. Rembrandt or ‘'broken” Darwin 
Tulips. — Six varieties, distinct; five 
flowers of each. First prize, 15s. ; second 
prize, 10s. ; third prize, 7s. Gd. (By 
“broken" Darwins Is meant those 
varieties which have broken away from the 
"breeder,” or self-coloured state.) 4.— 
May-flowering cottage 'Tulips (not Dar¬ 
wins) : Self-coloured varieties (Picotee- 
edged flowers allowed). Twenty varieties, 
distinct; five flowers of each. First prize, 
30s. ; second prize. 20s. ; third prize, 12s. fid. 
5.—May-flowering Cottage Tulips (not Dar¬ 
wins) : Self-coloured varieties (Picotee- 
edged flowers allowed). Twelve varieties, 
distinct ; five flowers of each. First prize, 
10s. : second prize, 10s. ; third prize, 7s. Cd. 
0.—May-flowering Cottage Tulips: S ripecl 
and variegated varieties ; twelve varieties, 
distinct : five flowers of each. First prize. 
15s.; second prize, 10s. : third prize, 7s. fid 


The Royal Horticultural Society’s Chelsea 

8how.- References have recently appeared 
iu the Press indicating the disapiiointment 
felt in tlie City that the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society's great spring show, or, as it 
Is better known In the City, the Temple 
Show, Is no longer to be held at the 
Temple, but in the Royal Hospital, 
Gardens, Chelsea, where it will occur for 
the first time on May 20th to 22nd next. 
The Council fully appreciate this dis¬ 
appointment, and sympathise with it, nor 
was It without long nnd careful considera¬ 
tion that they could bring themselves to 
consent to the change. As pointed out In 
their nnnual report, "The society has 
received much kindness from the Master 
and Benchers in being allowed for so long 
a time to make use of their gardens, but 
for several years past the feelings of 
attachment to the Temple Gardens, and 
dislike of the over-crowding, have been 
struggling together for the mastery. . . . 
The Council have, unavoidably, come to 
the conclusion thnt it Is their bounden duty 
in the interest of the vast majority of 
fellows to move the show In future to 
Chelsea, which affords a space nearly 
three times as large as the Temple.” The 
change having thus not been sought by us 
(far from It), hut forced upon us by the 
intolerable crowding, the Council of the 
society hope thnt nil fair-minded men In 
the City will fall In with the Inevitable and 
unavoidable change which, after all, Is 
only an outward expression of the splendid 
work being doue by the society and of Its 
progress. Even at this early date we can 
promise a show which will far exceed any 
of the society’s previous shows, and repay 
evpn busy City men for the very few 
additional minutes taken by the journey to 
Chelsea. The Council have also. In 
response to the suegestion of a City 
hanker, decided to keep their fortnightly 
shows at Vincent-square open one hour 
later than hitherto, thus clearly showing 
thnt they are bv no means unmindful of 
the Interest of those of their fellows whose 
dally work lies In the City. The altera¬ 
tion cannot, unfortunately, be brought into 
action this year, as all notices, etc., have 
some time since been printed and circu¬ 
lated. but it is ordered to begin in January 
of next year.— 5V. Wilks. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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QARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden.— The land works well 
now, and both sowing and planting should 
have attention. Hardy flowers for (‘lifting 
may be planted now, and should-, I think, 
include Gladioli, a variety of which may be 
planted in succession to the end of April. 
Those who have saved seeds may sow in 
drills now, or if preferred in boxes. Seed¬ 
lings under favourable conditions will 
flower in two years or three years at the 
outside, and home-raised eorms are often 
superior and less subject to disease than 
imported ones. Any Anemones out of the 
ground should be planted. Galtonia can- 
dicans and the various forms of Ranun¬ 
culus should be planted, as the flowers are 
good for cutting. Seeds of Crown Anemone 
should be sown after being mixed with 
sand and rubbed to separate them. Cover 
lightly and keep moist if dry weather 
comes. Some of the eorms will flower next 
winter, and they are nice for cutting. I 
expect Sweet Peas have been sown thinly 
in pots under glass, and are now up and 
hardening off, and may be planted when 
ready and the ground in suitable condition, 
hut not over manured, ns help can be given 
when the flower-buds are forming. All 
arrears of work should be brought up-to- 
date as soon as possible. The growth of 
Roses is getting forward, and the hardiest 
Roses may be pruned, cutting back to dor¬ 
mant buds, leaving Tens for the present. 


Fruit garden. — Fruit-tree planting 
should be finished as soon as possible. 
Nurserymen, in order to clean the ground, 
may plant later, but the buds are moving. 
(Mums in some instances are opening their 
flowers. Apples are later, and may still be 
planted. One cannot do wrong in planting 
such kinds ns Red Victoria. Bramley’s 
Seedling. Prince Albert, Wellington, James 
Grieve, and Allington Pippin. The late 
pruning of Gooseberries is, I believe, a mis¬ 
take : better dress the bushes to keep the 
birds off. The mildew is spreading in some 
districts, and some growers hnve been 
summoned for neglecting to prune their 
bushes. When the mildew conies it seems 
difficult to stamp it out. Alpine Straw¬ 
berries are not so much grown now, but 
they are useful and are easily raised from 
seeds, and if planted a foot apart on good 
land they will bear fruit in the autumn. 
Sow the seeds in boxes, and prick off into 
small pots and plant out when ready. 
Strawberries may l»e planted during this 
month. Giffon’s Bate Prolific is a good late 
variety, and is always valuable. Mulch 
Apples and Pears worked on dwarfing 
stocks, as the roots suffer In dry weather if 
not surface fed. The Duke Cherries make 
sood bushes for the garden, and are easily 
protected. Mulch Raspberries, and do 
what pruning is required. Loganberries 
may be planted, but prune hard the first 
season. Mulberries and Quinces may be 
planted. 


Vegetable garden. —This is the principal 
seed time, as the main crops of most things 
must be sown, but the seed time where suc- 
cessional crops must be thought of is an 
extensive one. Do not be in a hurry with 
main crops of Carrots or Beets, as the 
middle or end of April will be time enough, 
nnd I have had good Beet from sowing in 
May. The large, coarse, early-sown Beets 
are not so good as those sown later for 
winter supply. A few seeds of the 
Egyptian Turnip-rooted variety will come 
in well for early use. As a general prin¬ 
ciple buy the best seeds and sow thinly, 
and some things, especially Beet and 
Onions., will transplant, well. Sow r 
Brussels Sprouts, Leeks, and Cauliflowers 
now under glass, and plant out when 
ready. Celery, if a good strain, also 
should be sown fairly early and given room 
enough to get sturdy. Most gardeners are 
feeling the shortness of the manure supply, 
and ore turning their attention to 
chemicals, and the chemist is busy making 
suitable mixtures for each crop.* This is 
an age of cheapness, ajjd^he chemist|that 
meets the times will 
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quality Is right. The days are lengthening, 
and we are hoping for more sunshine, and 
crops coming on under glass will require 
more moisture, and water is a very useful 
vehicle for giving nourishment. 

Conservatory.—Araucariaexcelsa (Silver 
Star) is rather an interesting plant if it 
keeps iu condition, but if these variegated 
developments lose tone they are difficult to 
got into condition again. Adiantum Far- 
leyense gloriosum will, I think, prove use¬ 
ful, and will do with less heat than Far- 
leyense. This is a splendid Fern, but does 
not produce spores in a general way, and 
will not thrive in a cool-house, especially 
in winter. The Acacias are a numerous 
family, ami usually flower at this season. 
They may be grown in pots or tubs or be 
planted out, and should be pruned into 
shajie when the flowers fade. A. armata 
makes a good pyramid. A. grandis makes 
a good wall or pillar plant, and Rieeana is 
a good subject for training up a rafter. Do 
not prune too closely, but leave some shoots 
to hang about when in flower. There are 
many others, all easily‘grown, and which 
may be raised from seeds, though plants 
from cuttings are much better. The only 
variety I should raise from seeds is Acacia 
lophantha, which is found useful for 
centres of beds in summer. Brugmansias 
are useful in the conservatory, and also in 
sheltered places outside. Besides 15. arboroa, 
which has large white flowers, there are 
others. Cuttings will root now r in heat if 
kept close. More water will be required 
and liquid manure will be wanted. 

Stove.—The season is moving, and both 
potting and propagating require attention, 
f ouug plants of various things will require 
a shift into larger pots. Cuttings of many 
things may be rooted in a close, warm bed, 
shaded W'hen the sun is bright. The pretty 
variegated Indian Grass (Panlcum varie- 
gaturn) can be easily xu'opagated now, and 
young plants will be useful for baskets or 
to form edgings on the stages in the stove. 
Seeds of SSmilax and Asparagus may be 
sown. Fittonias are pretty in pans for 
various table decorations. Several forms 
of the Club Moss ( Lycopodium), established 
in pots or pans, are useful. Saxifraga 
sarinentosa tricolor superba is very pretty 
iu vase or basket. Anthuriums and various 
tine-l'oliaged plants will probably require 
repotting. The Anthuriums require abun¬ 
dant drainage, and to be potted in fibrous, 
porous compost ufter the manner of 
Orchids. Gloxinias can be shaken out and 
repotted now. Many grow these in sandy 
compost, but I have found they produce 
finer flowers with a little old manure 
mixed in the compost, treating the strong- 
growdng Caladiums and Achimenes in the 
same way. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Gar dev. Diary. 

March 24 th .—The Onions sown under 
glass are now hardening off, and will 
shortly be planted out 6 inches apart iu 
the rows, and 14 inches apart between the 
row’s. We buy the best seeds we can ob¬ 
tain, and sow thinly. Tomatoes for plant¬ 
ing cool-houses are now getting strong. A 
further sowing has just been made for 
glowing outside, chiefly alongside fences 
and walls. The crop is too uncertain en¬ 
tirely in the open. A large sowing of 
Marrow Peas has been made in the open. 

March Both .—Sowed Stocks and Asters 
in boxes in cool-frame. Antirrhinums 
were sown previously, and are now being 
pricked out into boxes. Sowed a good 
strain of alpine Auriculas in boxes in 
frame. The seeds were new and good. 
Auricula seeds sometimes germinate irre¬ 
gularly, so it will lx* wise not to empty 
out the boxes for some time. I have 
known Auricula seeds lie in the ground 
twelve months or more. Bedding Pelar¬ 
goniums from autumn cuttings are now’ 
being potted off—perhaps I ought, to have 
said winter-struck. 

March 26th .—Potted off seedling Petu¬ 
nias and Verbenas. Many things, such as 


Lobelias, are grovyn in boxes, but Petunias 
especially we keep in small i>ots till 
planted out. We want a good stock of the 
blue Salvia pa lens, and in addition to all 
the cuttings we can get from the old 
plants, we are sow ing seed's. Young shoots 
obtained from the old roots now strike 
freely in heat. We are taking all the 
cuttings we can get from Poinsettias and 
Euphorbias, and shall continue to do so 
till we have enough. 

March 27th .—Planted out Sweet Peas 
raised under glass in jwrts. The land lias 
been well done, but not over manured. 
What feeding is necessary can be given as 
required. After planting, the necessary 
supports were placed in position ; probably 
longer sticks may be required biter, but as 
the leaders will be reduced, this may not 
be necessary. The mowing-machine has 
been going its weekly round for the past 
week. 

March 28th .—We have done some prun¬ 
ing among the Roses, but there is more to 
do yet, to which attention will be given. 
We always look for a dormant bud to cut 
to, and this means rather hard pruning 
this season; but, personally. I believe in 
rather hard pruning for all weakly-gTow- 
ing varieties—at any rate, robust growers 
are left with more length of growl U, but 
we still look out for dormant buds as a 
termination. We are still planting Roses, 
and w F e hnve generally been successful 
with late planting. 

March 20th.- Saturday is a clearing-up 
I day in the conservatory and other glass 
I structures, and every dry plant is warered 
j to avoid as much Sunday w’ork as pos- 
stible. Of course, there must be .some 
. Sunday duty, and the youngest, hands 
! generally have to do it; but the present 
race of gardeners does not know what the 
old hands-had to do when every house had 
a fire and a flue to supply the heal. 



NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS. 

BEGONIAS. 


Iu every garden there is sure to be some 
particular spot which appeals to the owner 
more strongly than any other part. 

It may be a bed in the centre of the lawn, 
which is in full view from your dressing 1 
room, or the border outside the window of 
the room you frequent most during hot 
summer afternoons. The planting of these 
favourite sites, which you desire shall look 
bright and fresh from early summer until 
late autumn, often proves a serious 
problem, especially should one wish to 
break away from the stereotype Geranium, 
Calceolaria, and Lobelia. 

An idea] plant for such positions is the 
Begonia, either in separate colours or care¬ 
fully blended to suit individual tastes. A 
beautiful and lasting display can be easily 
obtained at a very low cost, the cultivation 
being particularly simple. Carters bedding 
Begonias have been specially selected for 
this purpose, nnd only bright colours and 
pleasing .shades are contained in our mix¬ 
tures, whilst the delightful separate 
colours meet with universal approval. 

Where a brilliant effect is desired, bright 
scarlet, crimson, or yellow may be used, 
pink, copper, rose, and white being suitable 
for subdued effects. Write for our Spring 
Bulb Catalogue, which gives prices and full 
cultural directions. We shall also be 
pleased to ■ suggest colour schemes and 
bedding effects, or give you any other infor¬ 
mation you may require. 


UNI\ 


.TAMES CARTER & CO.. 
Seedsmen to H.M. the King, - 
Raynes Park, London, S.W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FXiANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Starting tuberous - rooted Begonias 

(Ignorant;.— A good plan in .starting these 
tubers into growth and preparing them for 
plautiug out later is to place them in shallow 
ooxes, hrst spreading a layer of leaf-mould or 
Oocoa-libre over the bottom and placing the 
tubers on this. A light covering of the same 
material will be all that is necessary until 
roots are freely emitted. Light syringing over¬ 
head will assist in starting the growth. When 
it is observed that roots are freely emitted, the 
tubers should be potted, using pots of a size 
convenient to the proportions of the roots. 
When those pots are well filled with roots 
another shift into those 5 inches in diameter 
will be necessary. After a time, and provided 
frost can be excluded, these may be placed in 
a cold-frame, and gradually hardened oil pre¬ 
paratory to being placed in the open, which 
should be towards the end of May or when all 
fear of frost is over. “ Begonia Culture," 
price Is., if still in print, would answer your 
purpose. 

Biennials and perennials (R., Essex ).—Had 
you made a start Quite early in January or 
up to the middle of that month, you might 
have scored a good deal of success with such 
things as Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, aud the 
like for July aud August flowering. We can¬ 
not hold out the same hope, however, from seed 
sown in March. Such as Canterbury Bells aud 
Gaillardias should have beeu sowu early last 
summer to give good results this year, and a 
similar remark applies to Coreopsis grandi- 
flora, though that plant, coming to maturity 
earlier, often flowers well the same year as 
sown. The majority of perennials capable of 
being raised from seeds require time, though 
a few may be hurried. For such results as you 
require, you should uow have good plants in 
hand, not be thinking of seed-sowing. Cata- 
nanche, Coreopsis. (Jalega, Alyssum, Verbas- 
cum, Gaillardiu, and Coronilla are some of the 
more quickly vegetating kinds, though they 
may not be suitable. Iu all the circumstances 
you had better purchase plants at once as the 
only reliable way. 

Growing Salvia splendens (Carpot ).—This is 
propagated from cuttings of the young growing 
shoots iu the spring. They must be treated 
much as Fuchsias and similar subjects—that is, 
dibbled into pots of light sandy soil and kept 
in a close propagating case till they root. 
After this pot them off singly into small pots, 
iu a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, aud sand, 
aud place in a good light position in the green¬ 
house. As soon as the roots take hold of the 
new soil the tops of the young plants must be 
pinched out in order to induce a bushy habit 
of growth. Under favourable conditiouB they 
will soon be ready to shift into 5-iuch pots, aud 
in doing this a little dry cow-manure should 
be mixed with the soil. A cold-frame, where 
plenty of air can be given during favourable i 
weather, is the best place for them then, and 
with one more pinching they will then, about j 
midsummer or a little earlier, be ready for i 
shifting into their flowering pots. For this pur- 1 
pose pots from 7 inches to 9 inches iu diameter 
should be chosen, and the soil may be made up 
of three parts loam to one part each of leaf- 
mould and cow-manure, with about half a part 
of sand. As soon as the plauts are established 
in their new pots they may be stood out-of- 


THE CALIFORNIAN TREE POPPY 


(Romneya Coulterl) is easily one of the grandest 
plants in cultivation Every peerless dower is 3 to 4 inches 
across. But mere size does not count bo much aa the real i 
beauty of the flower itself. Recall the moat dazzling white | 
Shirley Poppy you ever saw Recollect the inimitable 
crinkling of the petals, the incomparable, trans u<*ent. silky 
texture, the glossy, satin-like sheen, and the dainty poise on 
its Bteni. In the centre imagine a fluffy mass of gold around 
a pale green disc. Multiply this by the score, every blossom j 
carried at the tip of a slender stem clothed with pretty 
leaves the colour of Carnation foliage. 


Remember that this display (roes on for 

weeks at a time, that it is repeated year after year; 
each succeeding year, as the plant grows stronger, the ( 
flowers become larger and more numerous. Such a plant is 
the Californian Tree Poppy, which will grow outdoors any- | 
where in the British Isles. In the extreme north as well as 1 
in the colder districts in the Midlands, it may be cut down 
to the ground level by severe frosts, but this can be avoided i 
by protecting the base of the stems with a heap of leaves. [ 
On a south wall the stems become quite tree-like, and will 
continue year after year, ultimately attaining a height of 6 
to 10 feet. But Romneya Coulter] is a perfect success on 
the open border. It makes an excellent companion for the 
usual run of herbaceous plants, and forms a compact bush 
2 to 3 feet in height. Anyone with a desire for somethiug 
out of the common should get a plant or two of this splendid 
Tree Poppy. 

Dendromecon rigidum is another Californian 
beauty of similar habit, out has rather smaller flowers of a 
soft yellow shade. This iseven more rare than the Romneya, 
though both are quite novel as regards the generality of j 
gardens. Bees, Ltd., have a tine stock of strong plants in 
pois. They are the only certain means of establishing these 
lovely Tree Poppies ; it is a waste of time and money to buy j 
plants from the open ground, as they do not transplant well. | 

Romneya Coulterl. strong plants in pots .. 1/6 
Dendromecon rieldum .. „ .. 2 6 


NOW is the time to plant, so order at once, and ask for 
Bees’ New Plant Catalogue, which contains illus¬ 
trations and descriptions of numerous other choice and rare 
hardy plants as well an a moot extensive collection of hardy 
border and rock plunts. 

Order NOW, or write for Catalogue, but do it this 
very minute, Lest you for ere t. 


BEES, Ltd., 175b, 




POOL. 


doors, and given much the same treatment as . 
Chrysanthemums, except that, being naturally | 
more tender, the Salvias must be taken under | 
glass in the autumn rather earlier than the 
Chrysanthemums. As the flowering-pots get 
well filled with roots an occasional dose of 
liquid-manure will be beneficial. 

Rock plants and dwarf shrubs J. C. B).— 
If you have really lost 'a good deal of 
; Aubrietia," as well as other plauts, from " ex- 
1 cessive wet," as you suggest, the more perfect 
drainage of the soil is a matter of first im¬ 
portance, since no plant fairly treated is so I 
nardy or so free frjm fastidiousness as the i 
I Aubrietia. It is, indeed, one of the first things 
| we should recommend, while its varieties are 
I both good and numerous. The plants, too, 

I would be peculiarly adapted to a " very slopiug 
rock garden,” such as yours appears to be, and 
; with a proper rooting medium you might 
! easily drape your rocks with these plants 
aloue. The Aubrietia dying as the result of | 
j wet is of such rare occurrence that we invite 
you to seek another cause. Other plauts for | 
affording masses of colour would be Cam- ; 
panula pusilla in variety. C\ muralie, C. cajspi- 
tosa, double white Arabia, Alyssum saxatiie, j 
Silene alpestris, Sedum spectabile, Diauthun 
deltoides, fciaxifraga apiculata. 8. Bterubergi, 8. 
Guildford Seedling, S. Aixoon rosularia, 8. A. 
rosea, 8. coehleans, 8. lingulata, 8. lautoscana 
superba. Armerias in variety, Iberia semper- 
virens, Coronilla iberica, and Bileue maritima 
fl.-pl. Small shrubs should include Abies ex- 
celsa puinila glauca, Berberis Wilsoni, B. dulcis 
compacta, B. d. naua, C'upressus Lawsouiana 
minima, Cotoneaster • prostrata. Erica caruea, 
Medera conglonierata. Genista sagittalis, and 
j G. tinctoria fl.-pl. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Hydrangeas in tubs ( J. M. J.).— It would have 
been far better to have given your plants some j 
shelter during the winter, Buch as that afforded 
by a coach-house, shed, or some such place. The 
only pruning necessary is to thin out some of 
the old exhausted shoots, in order to allow 
space for the development of the young and 
vigorous growths. It may be that some of the 
growths are dead, and, if so, all such should be 
cut out. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mowing a lawn in winter (A. TV.).—There is j 
j no reason whatever why the mowing ol a lawn 
and the clipping of the verges—when the winter 
is so mild as to cause the Grass to grow with 
such rapidity that if cutting is left to the usual 
time it would be of an inordinate length — 
should not be undertaken now. You may. 
therefore, proceed to carry Out both operations 
without further delay 


SHORT REPLIES. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRTJITS. 


Names of plants.—G. F.- l. Neriura Oleander; 
2. Cytisus racemosus; 3, Azalea, var. probably 
that known as Hexe, from your description of 
the flowers; 4, Eupatorium sp.. probably npa- 
riuin. It is very unfair to sendsuchsmall scraps 
without any blooms to guide us. Please read 

our rules as to naming plants.- G. L.—l. Epi- 

phyllum truncaturn; 2. Kalosauthes (Crassula) 
coecinea; 3. Aloe margaritacea.-—./. W. B. 
Movftle.— Libonia floribunda.—G.--The Lung¬ 
wort fPulmonaria officinalis, syu. P. sac- 
chnrata). __ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Beks, Ltd., Liverpool.—Lief of Guarantesled 
Plants, etc. 

CLARENCE ELLIOTT. Six Hills Nursery, 
Stevenage.— List of Alpine and Herbaceous 
Plants, IBIS. 

JOHN POYNTER. SON. AND MACDONALDS. 
London, Glasgow, etc .—Famous Garden Ferti¬ 
le C. SHNG9BY, 142, Old-street, E.C.— List of 
Trucks, Ladders, etc. 

BaBR AND 80 NS. Covent Garden, W.C.— Spring 
Catalogue for 1913 . 

MM. VILMORIN ET OK., Paris.—General Cata¬ 
logue of Plants for 1913■ 

R. WALLACE AND Co., Colchester.— Spring 
Catalogue for 1913. 


THE KING BEE TALKS 
ABOUT CLIMBERS (11). 

Plants of climbing habit have a special 
duty to perform, ami that duty is to Hide 
Ugliness. If there is an ugly wall or 
other object In your garden, or in close 
proximity to it, near which you can plant 
climbers so as to cover the unsightly thing, 
it is your duty to get the climbers and do 

the planting right away. You owe this 
duty to yourself and your neighbours, as well 
as to mankind in general. Besides that, you will feel better 
for having done it And not only will you feel better, 
but you will be better. 

Life is too short to stay and argue Why. You need only 
recall the pleasure it give* you to see an archway or porch 
draped with Roses or Clematis, or a wall glowing with 
the purple, gold, and crimson lints of Auipelopsia, to realise 
that life is a drab existence where there is no beauty. You 
can't have too much beauty, and every time you spend 6d. 
on a climbing plant you reduce ugliness and extend the 
beauty around you. 

Don’t despair because yon live In or near 

a smoky town. Bees have climbers to suit all soils, all 
aspects, and all degrees of murkmesn in the atmosphere. 
Here are a few samples. Get out your pencil—don't bother 
to hunt for a pen—and order at onoe, because—NOW is the 
time to plant. Those climbers which do well in or near 
towns are distinguished by this mark *. 



i J. E. C .—See reply to “ Cestria," re “ Shrubs 
for tubs," in our issue of March 1st, page 136. 
j In your district there are other shrubs, such 
, as the Choisya, Myrtles, Pomegranate, that 

would do well.-- Jessop. —Gas-water diluted 

may. from the ammonia it contains, help the 
OrasB. but we doubt its efficacy in destroying 
the Moss on the lawn. 

Tips from the kinc bee. 

No. 3. 

BEES’ CUARANTESTED SEED POTATOES. 

Recommended by the 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

Yes. it's a fact. Too long a story to record here, but you 
will find all particulars on pages 101, 102, 103 of BOGS' 
New Seed Catalogue. To sum the matter up. it may 
| be said that, as a result of exhaustive trials and experiments, 
it was found thnt the heaviest and cleanest crops of Potatoes 
I were produced from seed grown one year from imported Irish 
I seed (see "Journal ol the Board of Agriculture' for Feh.. 
1911) That is exactly the kind of Seed Potatoes Bees, Ltd., 
are offering to you. and the prices for this better cla^s of 
| seed make it possible for you to test the conclusions arrived 
at and to save money at the same time. That's a ‘‘tip’' 

I worth having. 

But there is another point about Bees' 
Seed Potatoes. You can buy them ready 
boxed in sprouting tray8. They are packed in flat 
| boxes, in u single layer, with fibre between, so that you 
I re eive ihern with all the sprouts intact, and with 
■ unbruised skins. You know quite well that the first Bprouts 
i are the most valuable, and if these are damaged, as they 
| generally are when sent to you in sacks at this time of the 
I year, you cannot possibly get as good a crop as you would 
from undamaged sets. Just convince yourself of the truth 
, of this by planting a few rows of Bees' Guarantested 
Seed Potatoes in Sprouting: Trays alongside 

others. The result will astonish you. But if you prefer to 
have the seed in bags, you will still reap the advantage to be 
derived from the Bpecial treatment found to be so successful 
in the case of the trials reported in ihe "Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture.' The prices quoted below 
include sprouting: boxes (which are very useful | 

afterwards to transplant seedlings into), or bags, as the case 
may be. 

14-lb. trays. 14-lb. bags. | 


Duchess of Cornwall l/io .. 1/4 

Factor . 1/10 .. 1/4 

Lan* worthy. 2/- 1/6 


A reduction of 3d. per box or bag on above prices will be 
allowed when 2 or more of one sort are ordered 

Carriage is extra. 

14 lbs. up to 50 miles, 6d. ; 100 miles, 7d. ; 200 mile®, 10d. 

28 lbs. .. 7d.; „ lid.; „ 12 . 

Now is the best time to buy; they will then be 
ready to plant when your ground i® prepared. So order 
at once. Do it NOW, lest you forget. Or writ* and ask ’ 
for Bees' New Seed Catalogue. 

BEES, Ltd., 175*. MILL ST., LIVERPOOL 


FOR A NORTH ASPECT. 

'Rose Dundee Rambler, rale pink.9d 

"Rose Flower of Fail fle>d. crimson .. 1/- 

Arlstoloebla slpho (Dutchman’s Pipe) .. 9d 

'Irish Ivy, rich green, rapid grower fid 

Perlplooa BTflOcai"India-rubber Vine”) .. 9d 

FOR A SOUTH ASPECT. 

"Rose Mmo. Pierre Cochet. orange-yellow ... fti 

j Rose Marechal Niel. primrose .. .. 9d 

•Ampclopsis Veitchli. gorgeously coloured in 

autumn. .. W 

Variegated Honeysuckle, green leaves with 

| gold network.9d 

Solanum jasminoides, glorious masses of white 

flowsr* fid 

•Jasminum Beealanum. new red Jessamine .. 9d 

‘Polygonum baldschuanlcum. billowy masses 

of pink . 1/6 

Wistaria, pink or white, one of the most 
glorious of all climbers when well established, the 
festoons of flower.* produced by the species known as 
multijuga are 3 ft. or 4 ft. in length A fine stock of 
strongplants with growths 7ft. to 9ft. in length, each 2- 
FOR AN EAST ASPECT. 

"Rose Gloire do Dijon, yellow and buff .. 9d 

•Rose Reine O. de Wurtemburx. scarlet .. 9d 

Rose Mme. A. Carriere. white .fid 

*AmpeioP8ls sempervirons, evergreen .. .. If- 

Aristoloohia tomentosa (woolly Dutchman's 

Pipe) .6d 

’Ivy, Green or Silver Variegated .6d 

FOR A WEST ASPECT. 

j ‘Rose Mmo. P. Cochet, orange-yellow .. 9d 

‘Rose Gloire do Dijon, yellow and buff .. 9d 

Rose Lady Waterloo, salmon-pink and gold fid 

‘Ampelopsis Veitchli. crimson, purple, and gold 9d 

Honeysuckle and Jessamine, various .. .. 9d 

Solanum jasminoides. fragrant white flowers .. fid 

Wistai las, pink and white varieties . 2f- 

BEES' SELECTION, 175b, 12 Climbers suitable for 
N. 8. E and W. aspects, 3 for each, PRICE 6/» 

Or you may have the selection made to suit your particular 
circumstances at the same rate. 

Your selection of any item at prices quoted. 

If you don't see here what you want, write for Bees’ 
New Plant Cataioeue. It is a useful book of 

Irk) pages, fully illustrated, with n reproduction in natural 
colours of a hardy plant border in full bloom from an actual 
colour photo Laken direct from nature. Underneath 1 r a key 
plan, showing how the plants are arranged, ami a list of 
plants is given showing what is necessary to produce a similar 
effect. In addition to this, the coat of planting a border or 
bed of any size is clearly indicated. Thus you get 
a Colour photo of border in bloom. 

6. Key plan showing how it is planted. 
e. A list of plants to produce a like effect. 
d. Complete particulars showing you how much it would 
coat you to produce a similar effect in your own garden. 
A Catalogue like that is worth having. Ask for it 
when ordering your climbers, or send a postcard first. But 

do ir now There isn't a minute to lose, because 

NOW is the time to plant. Bo do it at once, 

LEST YOU FORGET. 

BEES, Ltd.. 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Hermannia candlcans, an Australian 
I hint, is rapidly making a busli of setni- 
irostrate habit. In early spring it pro¬ 
duces its bright, canary-ye How flowers, 
which resemble nothing so nearly as a 
half-closed Oxalls, and so continues until 
the reign of winter.— Rev. T. Arnold 
Hyde, Hythc. 

Rubus deliciosus.— It is curious that 
with regard to this very delightful shrub, 
loth Nicholson in “Dictionary of Garden¬ 
ing,” and Weathers in his hook, gives the 
colour of the flower ns purple. It is, of 
course, pure white, and in this consists its 
chief charm. — A Kelt. Buchan-Hepburn, 
East Lothian , A" It 

Palms in the open in Scotland.— In reply 
to “Inquirer ” In issue of March 8th, the j 
Palms he saw were probably Cham.-crops 
excelsa. It is hardy with me on the east 
coast, hut flourishes on the west coast of 
Scotland, os do also several species of 
Dracaena.— Arch. Buchan-Hepburn, Smea- ' 
ton - Hepburn, Prcftonkirk, East Lothian , 
A'.fl 

Snow Claries (Chlonodoxa) In turf.— 

Would some of your readers kindly tell me 
how these bulbs thrive in turf in orchard 
or meadow? I have tried many kinds of 
bulbs in turf, but, so far, never these. 1 
have had great success with Cirocl, Nar¬ 
cissi. Musenrl, Snowdrops, and Snake’s- 
licad, and now wish to make a big plant¬ 
ing of these.—S., Hants. 

Rhododendron dahurisum.— Mr. Arnott, 
in the issue of March 8th (p. 333), refers to 
die open blooms of his plant of this being 
destroyed by the cold snap in December. 
As he mentions that there are two forms 
in the trade, I suggest that bis plant may 
have a strain of pr.-ecox in it, as my plants 
never have their flowers injured by frost. 

I have two hushes that are certainly over 
sixty years old, beside several of more 
recent origin. — Arch. Buchan Hepburn, 
East Lothian , .V.7f 

Bulbocodium vernum. — The ever-wel- 
come and charming rose-purple flowers of ; 
the above will soon be fully open in the 
rock garden, where they associate so well 
with those of other spring - flowering i 
plants. It is perfectly hardy, and succeeds 
in ordinary garden soil. Seeing it is of 
such easy culture, nnd that it is so useful 
for the decoration either of the rockery or 
the margins of shrubberies, where the 
bulbs will experience a sufficient amount of 
solar warmth to ensure their becoming well 
ripened, as well as the mixed hardy flower 
border, it is surprising that the “ Spring 
Meadow Saffron,” as It is sometimes 
called. Is not more extensively grown.— 

A W. Digitized by (jCK iQlC 


The Osobcrry (N'uttalia cerasiformis).--I 
! was not quite fair to this in the “English 
Flower Garden.” It did not shine 
out like some of the brilliant Pyroses of 
about tne day of its coming, and planting 
it, 1 put it out in a ronghish place, some 
Rhododendron ponticum being near. They 
quickly overwhelmed it, and only when 
they were cut down the other day did I 
see the Osoberry again, nud repented being 
so unkind to it. It Is a nice early bush 
nnd fragrant.—W. R. 

Buddleia auriculata throveandprospered 
exceedingly in iny garden at Hytlie until 
one hi-tter night in February, 1912. This 
is a more or less winter-flowering plant. 
It had been so profusely covered that not 
a vestige of foliage appeared, anil every 
branch bent earthwards under the weight, 
of its flowers. This shrub lmd attained n 
height of nearly 9 feet, nnd when in flower 
the lower part of the garden on a calm 
day was tilled with Its honey - like 
fragrance. Another and a smaller speci¬ 
men. less prodigal in its display, showed 
no ill-effects of the frost.—R ev. T. Arnold 
Hyde, Hythr. 

Escallonia macrantha. — Of shrubs 
adapted for growing near the sea, one of 
the best may be found in Escallonia mac- 
rantha. Its flowers in spring nnd summer, 
if not particularly showy, are attractive, 
while its glossy, dark-green foliage is 
, striking at all seasons. Where conditions 
are favourable, no shrub that I know more 
readily extends itself, and in a compara- 
tively short time it will reach a height of 
30 feet or 32 feet. It is an advantage if it 
can he planted against a wall, and any 
necessary pruning may he attended to at 
the end of March or the beginning of April. 

! This chiefly consists in cutting out some of 
the older wood in order that room may lie 
provided for the younger shoots, which are 
freely produced along the main stems.— 
Kirkcudbright. 

Iris reticulata In pots.— What a charm¬ 
ing plant this is for cultivating in pots. 
In the winter we put four bulbs into a 
medium-sized flowerpot, using a good 
light, leafy soil. They soon started into 
growth, rooted freely, and are now bloom¬ 
ing. What a delightful plant it is for a 
eo-Id-liouse! Sheltered from biting winds 
nnd disfiguring rains, the flowers take on 
an exquisite hue of purple, especially on 
the broad lip; and when the sunlight falls 
upon them, the colour becomes so intensi¬ 
fied as to be quite striking. How sweetly 
fragrant, too. the flowers are. Really, 
spring flowers are delightful, and they 
appear to be doubly welcome ns the gloom 
of winter gives way before lengthening 
days and an increasing duration of sun¬ 
shine. When this Iris Is grown in the 
open air it requires and deserves some 
shelter from the cutting winds of March. 


Anemone apennina.— Nestling at the foot 
of an old tree, a group of the charming 
Anemone apennina has been very fine this 
spring, and its value for planting along 
with the autumn Cyclamen, C. neapoli- 
tanum, for such positions is at once 
apparent. It is always well to arrange for 
a succession of bloom in such positions, nnd 
we may have the bright blue flowers of the 
Apennine Windflower from early -March 
until well into April, nnd even May, suc¬ 
ceeded after a few months by the charming 
crimson or white flowers of the Cyclamen. 
These, again, are followed by the marbled 
leaves, which stand throughout, the winter, 
and have not lost their beauty when 
Anemone apennina comes into bloom.—S. 
Arnott. 

The Spring Bitter Vetch (Orobus vernus). 

—This is fast coming into bloom, and its 
Poa-like, reddish-purple flowers, which 
shade off to a beautiful blue as they age, 
are a welcome addition at this season of 
the year. Inasmuch as the colouring of the 
flowers is unique nud quite unlike (hat of 
anything else now open. The height of the 
plant does not exceed 1 foot, nnd it forms 
rather compact tufts of growth, which in 
due course become covered with Its 
beautiful, richly-coloured flowers. As 
these last for some time in full beauty, 
and the habit, of the plant being, moreover, 
of a dwarf nature, it is equally as suitable 
a subject for the adornment of the rockery 
as the embellishment of ttie hardy flower 
border. It also possesses t lie good’ qualify 
of being perfectly hardy, nnd it succeeds in 
any kind of garden soil.—A. W. 

The double - flowered Peaches. — The 
several double flowered forms of flic reach 
(Prunus pcrslca) are amongst the most 
beautiful of dwarf flowering trees, nnd 
wliPtlier grouped or planted ns Isolated 
specimens they are very attractive, and a 
relief from the many yellow-flowered 
plants which are in bloom at the same 
time. These trees are, of course, more 
suitable for the warmer yiarts of the 
country, although they do quite well in 
some parts of the northern midlands. They 
thrive under similar conditions to the 
ornamental Tlums, and are usually 
worked upon Plum stocks. It is essential 
that the trees should be given fairly good 
soil, whilst an open position helps consider¬ 
ably in the ripening of the wood. Perhaps 
the showiest of all are the varieties with 
bright red flowers, such ns flore ruhro 
pleno and mngnitica, hut such varieties ns 
flore roseo pleno and Clara Meyer, with 
rose-coloured flowers, are charming, whilst 
the white-flowered, flore albo pleno, should 
also be grown. Then there are other forms, 
such as onmelliseflora, Chrysanthemum, 
and dinnthiflorn plena, which nre well 
worth attention. In addition to being so 
beautiful when grown in the open, they arc 
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HIso amongst the best subjects for forcing 
for conservatory decoration from January 
onwards. Plants lifted from the ojien in 
September, and potted, will flower quite 
well in January and February with a 
moderate amount of forcing.—VV. Dalu- 
mork. 

The White Japan Quince.— A specimen of 
the white variety of Cydouia japonlea, 
which covers a considerable urea of a wall 
facing south, Is now in full bloom, the 
flowers of which, if not so showy ns those 
of the type, are very beautiful, and form a 
good contrast to those of the latter. It is 
an admirable subject for growing against a 
wall in conjunction with other flowering 
shrubs, and it never fails to bloom pro¬ 
fusely every spring. I wish the flesh- 
coloured variety, C. enrnen, was only half 
as free in blossoming ns the above. As It 
Is—at least I find such to be the case—the 
flowers, handsome ns they are in colour, 
are not produced in sufficient quantities to 
make an effective display as do those of 
C\ japonlea and C. j. alba.—A. \V., Kent. 

Phacelias. — Itlue flowers, whether 
annuals or perennials, are always admired, 
and at no time are they too plentiful. 
Among hardy annuals, Phacelias are 
worthy of attention. The most commonly 
met with Is P. campnnularia, of dwarf 
habit, and with flowers which may be com¬ 
pared in colour with those of Salvia 
patens, admittedly one of the finest blues 
we possess. A less known sort Is P. con¬ 
gests, of taller growth but equally effec¬ 
tive, and which remains in full beauty for 
even a longer period. P. viscida—known 
also ns Eutoca viscida—is a popular if old 
variety, and P. Whitlavla—more generally 
called VVbitlnvia grnndiflorn—is frequently 
met with. Sow the seeds from the middle 
of March onward, thin early and severely, 
and, esiiecinlly in the case of P. cain- 
panularia, keep a constant look-out for 
slugs, which seem to be especially fond of 
all the Phacelias.— Kirk. 

Campanula Stansfieldi _Those who have 

room for n considerable number of Cam¬ 
panulas should try the pretty Campanula 
Stansfleldi, a supposed hybrid between C. 
enrpathien and C. tomasslnlana. It is one 
of the daintiest and choicest of the race, 
and Is remarkably easy to grow. The 
flowers are large and open, but droop, and 
a re more after I lie general fashion of those 
of tommnsinlnna, but of different shape. It 
is a lovely plant for the rock garden, the 
bells banging nicely forward and showing 
their beauty well. They nre of a pretty 
blue, half-way, ns near ns may be, in colour 
between those of its two parents. The 
whole plant is only a few inches high. I 
have been told that ('. Stansfleldi requires 
partial shade, hut I have not found shade 
really necessary, ns I have it doing as well 
in full sun as In partial shade. It is 
Increased by division. An open soil with 
plenty of stones about it answers well for 
this Bellflower.—S. Arnott. 

Rhododendron Viotorianum.— As far ns I 
know tills is the only hybrid in whose pro¬ 
duction the Rhododendron Nuttnlli lias 


played a part. One of the drawbacks of R. 
Nuttalli is Hint il does not flower freely in 
a small state, but It. Victorianum does. 
The blossoms are large, and for (be most 
part disposed three or four together in a 
loose terminal head. Individually they are 
about I Inches in length, and the same 
across the oxpnnded mouth, the segments 
prettily recurved, thus making up quite a 
Lily-like flower. In colour they are of a 
clear milk-white tint, with a suspicion of 
yellow in the throut. They are also sweetly 
scented. The other parent of this charm¬ 
ing hybrid is It. Dalhousite, a plant of 
somewhat straggling habit, with large 
primrose-yellow flowers. Apart from R. 
Victorianum. R. Dnlhousin? has, in eonjunc 
tion with II. ciliatum, given us that well- 
known variety Countess of Haddington, 
which, though an old kind, is still one of 
the best. Unless in particularly favoured 
districts, nil the above-mentioned Rhodo- 



Crocus vernus George Maw.— This Is a 
distinct little variety of Crocus vernus. I 
am not quite certain where It originated, 
but I believe that it came from the garden 
of the late Mr. Atkins, of Painswlck, or 
that of Mr. Brockbank, of Didsbury. It 
is very distinct from any other variety 
that I know, and is noticeable because 
there is a bright-yellow line up the ex¬ 
terior of each of the segments, which are 
otherwise white. Comparatively small 
though it Is, C. vernus George Maw is an 
excellent little Crocus for the rock garden 
or the choice border where bulbs are ap¬ 
preciated.—S. Arnott. 

The Italian Maple (Acer opullfollum) In 
March. —Amongst the larger growing trees, 
this, and Its two varieties neapolltnnum 
and obtusatum, nre very conspicuous 
1 during the latter part of March, lor tbey 
llower at that time, the colour being pale, 
clear yellow. The species is a native of 
southern Europe, and forms a tree .'10 feet to 
4ft feet high, with a large, shapely, rounded 
head ami bell-shaped, yellow flowers in 
smnll clusters on slender yellow stalks. It 
is the kind of tree to plant In the corner of 
a lawn for shade, whilst it Is also well 
'adapted for park planting, for wherever 
grown, its flowers make it conspicuous 
from n considerable distance In spring, 
j Another showy Maple In March is the j 
I N. American A. rubrum. In this case the 
red flowers are much smaller than those 
j of the Italinn Maple.—K ew. 

Forsythla In the house.— Some ten days 
J ngo a few branches of tills, with flower- 
■ buds, but bare nnd not promising much, j 
< were brought into the house, and now they I 
are a profuse mass of bloom. I never saw I 
a better effect from any early shrub in the 
house. It proves that the Japanese way of ■ 
cutting branches of flowering shrubs In Hie 
bud singe Is n useful aid in room adorn¬ 
ment. It must lie done with some judg¬ 
ment, and all shrubs do not respond so well 
as the Forsythla. It is often a question of 
degree as to the right moment for cutting 
each kind, nnd cxiierience may help us J 
here. The. gain is so great in getting 
favourite flowers to open In the house, 
when perhaps In ordinary years frost and 
violent storms may destroy or disfigure 

them, that that plan is well worth consider 
lug by all who grow a variety of hardy 
shrubs.—S-, Haul/. 

Osmanthus Delavayi.— While most of the 
Osmnnthuses flower In the autumn, the 
blossoms of this nre .borne in the spring, 
and nre more conspicuous than in the case 
of the better known members of the genus. 
It forms a neat-growing little evergreen 
shrub, clothed with smnll Box-like leaves 
of a dark-green colour. The white flowers, 
which arc borne ill clusters at the points of 
the shoots, nre tubular in shape, with a 
widely-expanded mouth nearly 1 inch 
across. This Osmanthus is a native of the 
Yunnan district of China, nnd was first dis¬ 
covered by l'Abbe Delavny, after whom il 
was named. Its enrl.v history in Europe is 
interesting, as of the seeds sent home by its 
discoverer only one germinated. Probably 
good seeds have been introduced since 

then, but at all events many of the earlier 
specimens were increased by cuttings from 
Hie original plant.—K. It. W. 

Buddleia officinalis.— A fine specimen of 
tills new plant is ill full flower in my 
garden at, Ilytlie. Described in a cata¬ 
logue ns dwarf, it was assigned a posi¬ 
tion where it would receive a fair amount 
of shelter, blit having rapidly shot up to 
a height of over 10 feet, the south-westerly 
gales have stripped off a good deal of 
foliage. It is very free-flowering, nnd In 
its general habit is somewhat, reminiscent 
of Buddleia nuriculnta. The flowering 
stems nre thicker, however, and the Indivi¬ 
dual flowers a little larger nnd less deli¬ 
cate. Like the latter, the floret-tubes, as 
maturity is attained, become suffused 
with au orange tint, and tile orange eye— 
so characteristic of tile purple Buddleias— 
grows more pronounced. In general 
colouring it is pale lilac, so pale, indeed, 
that a detractor would not hesitate upon 


a verdict of washy, or dirty white. No 
doubt, tts absence of more positive colour¬ 
ing is due in part to the fact that it is a 
winter-flowering shrub. It is obvious that 
absence of sunlight, together with night 
frosts, and drenching rains, with buffet¬ 
ing winds conspire to take away some¬ 
thing of its natural grace. A slight, but 
distinct, tomentum covers the leaves and 
tips of the flowering branches, which is 
htown on the ribs and silvery on the 
under - surface of the leaves. — Rev. 
T. Arnold Hvde, Hylhe, Kent. 

Birds and yellow Crocuses.— For tbe first 
time In many years 1 have experienced no 
trouble with the yellow Crocuses. During 
tbe winter, pheasants nnd voles usually 
take toll of these bulbs, while in spring 
starlings and sparrows have previously 
picked the blooms to pieces. This season 
the losses among bulbs.have been infini¬ 
tesimal, and now that they are In bloom 
spnrrows and starlings have left them 
severely alone. 'These pests are ns 
plentiful as over, nnd no precautions have 
been taken to keep them at. bay. so that 
the fact nppears to be the more note¬ 
worthy. Is it possible that the open nnd 
comparatively mild winter may have pro¬ 
vided them with plenty of natural food, 
and in this way detracted from their usual 
depraved appetite for the bulbs or flowers 
of the yellow Crocus? Whatever the 
reason may be, one Is glad lo chronicle the 
circumstance.— KiRKcrnnHiOHT. 

Increasing Lilacs.— Quite recently I saw 
a batch of forced Lilacs which were 
grafted uikui the Privet, and I asked 
myself; Is it necessary to graft Lilacs? 
If such grafted plants are hardened off 
and planted out, it is no uncommon ex¬ 
perience to find that they gradually pine 
away, anil if they do not die, they seldom 
do well. On Hie other hand. Lilacs on 
their own roots, treated In a precisely 
similar manner, invariably make rapid 
progress, nnd, if permitted to grow un¬ 
checked, soon develop Into shrubs of speci¬ 
men size. I,lines are by no means diffi¬ 
cult to strike. If cuttings be taken from 
the linif-ripened wood in autumn and in¬ 
serted In a close frame with, if possible, 
a little bottom heat, they soon root, nnd 
are ready for planting out 111 spring. Or 
if a few young plants nre potted up and 
kept in a’ cool-house during winter, Hi 1 
young growths, taken with a heel during 
the early spring nnd placed in a propagat¬ 
ing pit, do equally well. Of the two 
methods, however, I favour the former, 
as I consider plants raised ill (his way 
are hardier, and when their time comes 
can be forced more readily.— Scot. 

The Yulan (Magnolia conspicun).— 
Although fairly common ns a bush or 
small tree in the South of England, this 
is usually grown against n wgll further 
north. Although very beautiful when seen 
at Its best as a wall plant, it cannot com¬ 
pare with well-grown examples In the 
open. Such specimens occur ill many 
gardens in tlie neighbourhood of London, 
notably at Syon House, Brentford, Gun- 
nersbury House, Acton, and at Kew, and 
in each place tlie various trees nre masses 
of bloom during late March and early 
April. The Yulan Is a native of China 
nnd Japan. Often attaining a height of 
18 feet to 2." feet in this country, it some¬ 
times grows taller, nnd usually forms a 
rather wide head. The cup-slmped flowers, 
when fully expanded, nre each ft Inches lo 
4 inches neross. and about 4 inches deep. 
As they nre glistening white in colour, 
they are very effective, especially when 
the trees have been so placed that 
an evergreen background Is obtained. 
Numerous hybrids, of which Soulangenna, 
Alexandrlna, nnd Norberti are examples, 
have been obtained by crossing it with tin- 
purple - flowered M. obovntn. About 
London, M. conspicun blossoms during 
late March or early April, according to 
Hie season, and the hybrids flower a fort¬ 
night or so Inter. Although it is not abso¬ 
lutely essential to provide pent for Mag¬ 
nolias. they thrive much better when a 
li ttle'is added to the'soil-at planting time. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PR UN US JAPONIC A FL.-PL. 

The accompanying illustration indicates in 
a modest way the pleasing appearance, 
when in bloom, of this dainty inhabitant of 
my rack garden, though it hardly does 
justice to it, since, owing to the prevalence 
of windy days, I had to make the photo¬ 
graph towards evening. It is often seen 
early in the year grown in pots and forced, 
it thrives in <|uite ordinary soil, though a 
sunny position suits it best, as in this way 
the wood ripens better. 

Reginald A. Mauiy. 

-The “ Kcw Hand List ” gives this as 

the correct name of a charming little shrub, 
more generally known as Prunus -or 
Perusus sinensis. For forcing into bloom 
on thy in the year the double-tlowered 


for forcing it may be kept in pots and 
(lowered year after year, provided the 
plants are given an occasional stimulant 
during the growing season. As with most 
shrubs when forced, the flowers last much 
longer on plants that are thoroughly estab¬ 
lished in pots than on those that are potted 
up but a short time before they are taken 
under glass. The evil effects of indiscrimi¬ 
nate grafting have been often referred to, 
and this Prunus, together with the allied 
Prunus triloba, furnishes a good illustra¬ 
tion thereof. They arc sometimes grafted 
on to the common sloe, the suckers from 
which are always a nuisance, and besides, 
the plant does not grow in its natural 
i pleasing shape. It can be struck from 
\ cuttings of the young soft shoots made 
. under glass when forced, but extra care 
| and appliances are necessary ill order to 
I ensure success, lienee the best wav is to 
I layer the shoots of au old plant that 



Prunus sinensis ft.-plena in Mr. Malby’s rock garden at 
11 'oodjord, Essex. 


varieties are extensively grown, as they 
readily lend themselves to this treatment, 
and are withal very showy when the 
slender shoots are thickly furnished with 
I heir double rosette like blossoms. The 
typical form is not, as far as I know. In 
cultivation, at least, it is not generally 
grown. This l’runus. was originally intro¬ 
duced from Japan, but is believed to bo 
a native of China, hence the fact that, the 
two specific names have been assigned to 
it. In tlie double-flowered kinds the 
blossoms are each about 1} inches in 
diameter; in one form, alba plena, they 
are pure white, and in the other, roseo 
plena, they are of a pinkish tinge. As an 
outdoor shrub it is very beautiful, but is 
seen to the best advantage in a sheltered 
spot, where the wood is well ripened, but 
at the same time the expanding flowers are 
sheltered from cutting winds. In the speci¬ 
men herewith illustrated the wall in the 
background gives it just the protection 
necessary to its weil-beyig. When acquired 
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happens to be conveniently situated for the 
purpose.—W. T. 

The flowering Currants.— Witii the mul¬ 
titude of new shrubs which have recently 
lieen introduced, there is a possibility of 
some of our old favourites being passed 
over. Amongst old friends, the Cali¬ 
fornian Flowering Currant tHIbes san- 
guiineuin) is certainly one of tile most 
beautiful, and were a census of the best 
and most useful shrubs taken, it would 
certainly be given a foremost place. Of 
easy cultivation, it is everybody’s plant. 
Moreover, given moderately good soil al 
planting time, it requires very Little sub 
sequent attention, for it is only now and 
then, when plants are outgrowing their 
positions, that pruning is required ; then a 
vigorous cutting back, after the flowers 
are over, suffices. In the matter of pro¬ 
pagation, cuttings root as quickly as those 
of a garden Currant or Gooseberry, if 
treated in tlie same way. Tlie pale, red¬ 


dish flowers of the type are very familiar, 
but people would be well advised to obtain 
the varieties atro-rubens and atro-san- 
guincum, with l'ieher-eoloured blossoms. 
The variety albdduin, with almost white 
flowers, is more delicate thau the others, 
and, as a rule, shorter lived. 


BAMBOOS IN GARDEN AND 
WOODLAND. 

The Bumboos are so distinct in growth 
that one or more species should find a place 
in gardens where variety is considered. A 
well-developed clump of Bambusa Metake 
has a nice appearance at this time of the 
i year, and the variegated kind, owing to its 
dwarf stature and compact growth, is suit¬ 
able for very small gardens. What makes 
these Bamboos valuable is, that, although 
they love moisture at tlie roots, they will 
thrive and remain in good health 
j indefinitely in very dry, poor soils. Those 
who may have odd corners to furnish 
where the soli is impoverished will find B. 
Metake very valuable. Naturally, it grows 
more luxuriantly, and is more impressive, 
when well nourished, and whoever wishes 
to see it at its best should deeply stir tlie 
ground and allow plenty of room for ex¬ 
pansion. For planting in woods among 
tall growing, deciduous trees, this Bamboo 
is invaluable. It then forms masses of 
verdure which are very pleasing during the 
winter months. The variegated kind 
above mentioned, Fortune!, is also just as 
well suited for tlie woodland, and once 
thoroughly established it will extend freely 
and become a veritable cliokeweed, for 
nothing in plant life, not even Bindweed 
and Goutweed, seems able to live with it. 
There are between fifty and a hundred 
kinds of Bamboo now in cultivation, but 
they are now divided into three groups— 
Arundimirla. in which class the above-men¬ 
tioned kinds are included, I’hyllostachys, 
and Bambusa. In the Inst class palmata 
I is very conspicuous, and might be taken at 
first glance for a glorified edition of 
Metake or juponica, as it is frequently 
named. It has very broad, handsome 
foliage, and is, like Metake, remarkably 
hardy. It is one of tile best things we 
have for tilling up odd corners which, 
owing to their proximity to the dwelling, it. 
is desirable should be furnished at nil 
seasons of tlie year. (Juadrauguluris, the 
square-stemmed Bamboo, is a strong- 
growing species which, in its native land, 
is said to make LH) feet of grow th in one 
season, and doubtless, under favourable 
conditions, would do so in this country. 
The gem of (lie true Bamboos is un¬ 
doubtedly fastuosa, and it would cer¬ 
tainly be largely grown were it better 
known. In a young state, with canes some 
<i feet high only, it is very attractive, and 
when fully developed, with growths three 
times that height, it must form a fine 
feature in tile garden or woodland. 
Phyllostachys flexuosa and 1’. aurea are 
two fine species. They are free growing 
and very hardy. 1*. nigra is very distincl. 
It lias dark-coloured canes and forms dense 
masses of foliage, and is very striking in 
the form of groups or well-developed speci¬ 
mens. 1’. mitis is tlie giant of the family, 
and will throw up canes from 15 feet to 
•JO feet in height. 1’. viridi-glaucescens is 
also very free of growth and very attrac¬ 
tive. 

It sometimes happens that these Bam¬ 
boos do not realise the anticipations of 
effective beauty. They fail to grow with 
freedom, in which case they do not pro¬ 
duce canes of normal height, the foliage is 
comparatively scanty, and the decorative 
value of the plants much lowered. This, 
of course, is due lo a cultural error of some 
kind; either soil or situation is unsuit¬ 
able. Some twenty years ago I planted a 
small piece of B. Fortune! near a big 
Wellingtonla, where the soil becomes ex¬ 
tremely dry, and where no nourishment of 
any kind has been applied for many years. 
In spite of these disadvantages this little 
plant has developed into a big mass witli 
growths 5 feet high, which is above (lie 
average. For iiatural|s|n^ where no 
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si>ecial care is to be taken, this species is 
invaluable, and should be serviceable for 
undergrowth in woods. This rough-and- 
ready way of planting will not, however, 
do in the case of Bamboos generally. They 
need deeply-stirred, well enriched soil, and 
should get some special attention in the 
early days of their existence. The ground 
should be trenched quite 2 feet deep, add¬ 
ing a liberal dressing of manure. All de¬ 
pends upon the start that is made the first 
year. If the young growths are freely 
made the foundation will be formed for a 
strong growth the following year, after 
which time they will be strong enough to 
take care of themselves. 

Pleasing in their distinctive beauty 
during the summer months, and forming 
an agreeable contrast to other more formal 
forms of vegetation, the Ilamlioos are 
undoubtedly seen at their best in the form 
of groups, where they are in intimate 
association, and where there is space I 
would strongly advise the formation of a 
llamboo garden, associating witli them 
only trees or shrubs which are natives of 
•lapan. This arrangement would create a 
distinct feature, and would better illus¬ 
trate tile decorative value of the Uamboos 
Ilian when dotted about among other 
tbiugs. There is one peculiarity about 
Uamboos that should lie made note of. 
Although the major portion of them are so 
hardy that severe frosts do not sensibly 
affect them, they acutely feel the effect of 
easterly and northerly winds. They 
should, therefore, be planted so that they 
are sheltered by trees or tall-growing 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spiraea arguta.—This is perhaps the best 
of the early flowering Spineas. Of hybrid 
origin, it is said to claim the Chinese and 
Japanese S. Thunbergi ns one parent, and 
it certainly suggests that species by its 
graceful habit and delicate leafage. 
Growing to a height of 5 feet or 0 feet, 
isolated specimens have sometimes a dia¬ 
meter of H feet. The main branches are 
moderately strong, but the branclilets are 
thin and wiry, bearing small, bviglit-green 
leaves. The white flowers appear in April 
in advance of the leaves, and are produced 
from almost every bud on the previous 
year's growth. The flowers from the 
buds ou the undersides of the branches, 
however, turn upwards, so (hat tlie blos¬ 
soms appear as if all springing from the 
upper buds. As is the case with other 
Splrmas, it succeeds best ill good loamy 
soil to which a surface dressing of manure 
is applied occasionally. Moderately young 
plants are, ns a rn'.e, showier than older 
ones, and although no regular pinning is 
required, it is a good plan to cut the 
branches well hack every live or six years 
to encourage the production of young 
wood. This applies to plants grown in 
clumps and shrubberies rather than to iso¬ 
lated specimens. Although it is itossiblo 
to propagate this "Spinca from cuttings, 
better results are obtained by layering in 
spring. The name of S. multiflora alba is 
sometimes given to S. arguta. 

The Russian Almond (Pruuus unna).—In 
many respects this might be considered a 
dwarf form of the common Almond, for 
both leaves and flowers are suggestive of 
those of the Almond, although occurring 
on a reduced scale. It, is, however, a dis¬ 
tinct species, niul a It hough by no means 
new, it is not common. It will reach a 
height of about 4 feet, though it may be 
sometimes seen scarcely half that height, 
whilst, even smaller plants blossom well. 
The flowers open during late March or 
early April, and each one is about J inch 
across, and very similar in colour to those 
of the common Almond. There are other 
kinds, and one or two of them are even 
more effective than the type, those known 
as geoi'gica and gessleriana having red¬ 
dish flowers. The wliite-flowered form Is 
scarcely so showy ns the type. P. liana 
often spreads by means of suckers, and 
when this is so, the suckers form a ready 
means of increase ; but at other times pro- 
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legation is most easily effected by layer¬ 
ing the branches, for cuttings do not root 
satisfactorily. The fruits, which are 
rarely produced in this country, are quite | 
small, and resemble those of the Almond i 
in shape. The siecies is a native of ' 
Southern Russia and adjoining countries. | 
j --Dallimore, Kew. 

Osmanthus armatus.— This new species 

of Osmanthus is quite distinct from any 
of the older and better-known kinds. It is 
of rather slow growth, and forms a sturdy 
bush. The Leaves, which are in vigorous 
examples as mueli as 0 Inches in length 
and about 1$ inch wide, are very deeply 
toothed and spiny. They are almost flat, 
and of a peculiarly harsh texture. The 
young leaves are of a kind of bronzy green, 
changing to deep-green when mature. It 
floWers in the autumn, ns does the well- 
known Osmanthus llicifolius, the blossoms 
of both being small, white, and sweetly- 
scented. Osmanthus ilicifolius is one of 
Mr. E. H. Wilson’s introductions from 
China. Numerous thriving examples were 
noled during a visit paid a short time 
since to the Coombe Wood Nursery.— T. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


SMIL AX FOR WINTER I'SE. 

Fob the decoration of dinner tables, etc., 
Smilnx is frequently employed with telling 
j effect. Its cultivation is quite simple pro¬ 
vided nu intermediate or warm-house Is 
available. It is grown by some ut the back 
of vineries - , either in pots or boxes, or 
planted out. Much depends on the purpose 
for which it is needed ns to the provision 
for its growth. Planted out in a border the 
growth becomes coarse, and will extend to 
great length. When required for smaller 
schemes of decoration it is better to re¬ 
strict the roots to pots or boxes. I have 
found boxes rot ere they had done their 
limit of service. The potter, in making 
receptacles of clay, and well burning them, 
has given us a convenience hitherto un- 
attaiued. These, made 2 feet in length, 
10 inches deep, and the same in width, last 
for years, and can be scrubbed should their 
surface become green. These I find much 
better tbau ordinary jiots, and each box 
accommodates three or four plants'. 

As showing the hardy nature of the 
Stnilax, and the mildness of the winter, I 
was surprised to And, ou an open-air 
border in January, seedliug plants that had 
germinated where the seed had been 
dropped In (lie course of clearing an 
adjoining structure. Many would not ex¬ 
iled this tropical plant to reproduce itself 
in winter outside. These plants, which, 
when found, had grown some 2 inches in 
height, were potted up to replace some 
older stock. The Myrtle-leafed Smihix has 
a graceful and refined aspect, and may well 
be chosen for at least a portion of one's 
stock. For training, I find common black 
thread the best material. The growths 
must be trained upwards, as they are quite 
useless if allowed to grow over the sides 
of stages. In this way they soon assume 
a tangled, confused thicket, which is 
neither useful nor ornamental. The 
Asparagus-like roots soon rob the soil, be¬ 
cause of their vigorous nature, hence feed¬ 
ing in the growing season is necessary, and 
water must be given without stint. Insect 
troubles are not a very serious matter, 
though aphis will sometimes attack the 
plants, and should be suppressed im¬ 
mediately. or the leafage is spoilt by the 
black deposit. Beside the greenhouse 
species, there are hardy sorts adapted to 
]>ergolas or other popular forms of outdoor 
decoration, but these are not so fine in leaf 
character as the more tender kinds, and 
have no value for indoor decoration. 

W. Stbcgneu,. 

Rood Ashton, Trowbridge. 


Window-boxes for north windows 

(Townsman ).—Begonias would certainly 


not be suitable for a uorth situation, but 
many kinds of summer bedding plants do 
well, and, indeed, last longer in bloom 
than when in a sunny jtosition. Much, of 
course, deiiends upon the nature of the 
summer, as if damp and sunless, flower¬ 
ing plants of any description in a north 
position do not bloom well, but in 
ordinary seasons they do well. Calceo¬ 
larias especially thrive in a cool situation, 
as a rule, better than in full exposure to 
the sun, and Lobelias and Verbenas bloom 
well. Pelargoniums and Petunias will 
flower freely ill fine summers, but other¬ 
wise they run too much to leaf. An ex¬ 
cellent plant for a north window is the 
Moneywort, which loves a cool, moist 
position, and, well grown, droops .down, 
forming a curtain of rich green foliage 
thickly studded with bright yellow 
flowers. We have seen specimens of the 
Moneywort, drooping masses of lustrous 
foliage and golden bloom, 2 feet and more 
in length, and we doubt If there Is any¬ 
thing more beautiful than this in window 
gardening. A tine companion plant is the 
golden variegated variety, the colour of 
which is distinct and bright, and which, 
although it grows slowly in the suu, has 
much vigour under the more favourable 
conditions which a shady position affords. 
Fuchsias are excellent for north windows, 
and oue of the prettiest displays we ever 
saw in the way of window gardening was 
in a town where all the windows of a 
house on the uorth side of the street were 
filled with them. 

Flowers for summer beauty and wint?r 

use.— April is the month when very many 
flower seeds may be sown in the garden for 
beautifying it during summer. Precedence 
is mostly given to subjects that nre valued 
for the display they afford in the beds and 
borders from July to September, and it is 
apt to be forgotten there are other plants 
that serve us not only in this capacity bul 
for the value of the blossoms in winter 
days. It is well that these should be con¬ 
sidered now, as they are so easy to grow, 
and may be cultivated in almost any sunny 
garden where the soil is moderately good, 
These are best known as Everlasting 
Flowers. Chief of them is the Hellchry- 
sum, bearing numerous Daisy-like blooms 
of scarlet, ruby, yellow, white, und rose. 
They nre robust-growing plants and should 
be given plenty of room. There are, too, 
slender - growing plants like the Aero 
cliuiums and Rhodauthes, Which yield 
many small Marguerite blossoms of rosy- 
pink and silvery white of much beauty. 
Xeranthemums give us white, rose, and 
violet flowers. Seeds should be sown 
thinly in ground which has been well dug 
previously, and if poor well manured. 
The flowers should be cut wbeu half 
olicned. Very pleasing effects may be 
brought about by having a miscellaneous 
collection of flowers in a basket to which 
may also he added the silvery pods of 
Honesty, sprigs of Lavender, and Heather, 
with fronds of dried Ferns.—W. F. D. 

Reserve bed for cut flowers.— Tliose who 
are expected to keep up ti supply of cut 
Hoovers throughout the season do not 
always care to be constantly making a 
raid ou their beds and borders. They often 
have—sometimes attached to the kitchen 
garden—a strip of ground which they de¬ 
vote to flowering plants for cutting. There 
\ is a deal of sentiment sometimes about 
flowers growing in beds and borders, and 
they are not always cut just at the time 
they are ready, hut in these reserve beds 
no such sentiment exists, and as soon as 
flowers have gone beyond the bud stage 
and are ready, they are gathered for house 
decoration, and thus other buds have a 
chance to develop. There are, of course, 
notable exceptions in the case of plants 
grown in the flower garden, such as Sweet 
l’etis and Tufted Pansies that must be 
cut in order that others may follow ; but in 
the reserve portion may be grown such as 
Mignonette, Sweet Sultans, Asters, Corn¬ 
flowers, and Pinks, that are so useful for 
cutting.— Leahvbst. 
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ORCHIDS. 


DENDBOBIUM PIERARDI LATI- 
FOLIUM. 

This is one o£ the most beautiful Den- 
drobiums in cultivation, the stems being 
stouter and darker, and the flowers, though 
of the snuie form and colour, much finer 
than in the type. The sepals and petals are 
jsile mauve, tinged slightly with rose, and 
tlie wide expanded labellum primrose 
colour. On the specimen shown there are 
450 blooms and about twenty leads to the 
plant, which Is growing in a basket in a 
compost of fibrous peat and Sphagnum 
Moss. It does exceedingly well grown 
along with D. tiobile, suspending it from 
the roof in the full sun. 

The plant should lie watered with care, 
especially when the new growths are advanc¬ 
ing, as if given too much water at that 
period the.v arc liable to damp off. When 


drums grow well in a mixture of equal 
parts A1 fibre and sphagnum chopped up 
] and mixed together, adding a good sprink- 
I ling of finely-broken crocks. Keep them 
moist at the roots, aud frequent syring- 
ings should he given them. The best way 
to increase the stock is by the aerial 
growths, which should be cut off aud 
| potted.—W. II. 


CALA.NTHES. 

These are amongst the most useful of our 
winter - flowering warm - house Orchids, 
either for decoration or for supplying cut 
flowers. True they make large foliage, and 
on Unit account take up a lot of room for 
three, or four months of the year when in 
active growth. When the plants are in 
bloom I have had them stand in a warm 
room for six or eight weeks at a time 
without taking the least harm. There are 
hut few, if any, other plants' that would 
put up with such treatment. The dry 


and allow it to remain in a heap for a few 
days previous to using. Some growers 
recommend mixing chopped Sphagnum 
with the compost, but I have grown the 
bulbs with the best results in the compost 
above mentioned. Where a number of 
Calanthes is grown it is best to use either 
deep pans, each about 1 foot in diameter, 
or wire baskets from 15 inches to 18 inches 
neross, for as these plants make such large 
foliage they require a lot of support during 
the growing season. For this reason those 
who are desirous of obtaining the finest 
results must either grow them in this way 
or make ample provision for supplying the 
plants with the necessary nourishment. 
Previous to planting cut off all the old 
roots to within j inch of the hull). Drain 
the liot.s or pans to about one-third of their 
depth, fill in the compost, heaping it up 
so as to form a cone. Do not press it down 
in the least, for the lighter the soil is the 
more readily will the thick, fleshy roots 
penetrate into it. For a pan of ill inches 



Dcndrobium Picrardi latifolium. 


plants have made growths 5 inches or 
(i inches long they can stand a more liberal 
supply both ut the roots aud overhead, 
closing the house with plenty of sun-heat 
and moisture. About the latter end of Sep¬ 
tember or October the growths will he 
iiuished. The plants should then be re¬ 
moved to a cooler house, just giving them 
sufficient water to prevent the pseudo-bulbs 
shrivelling. Syringing overhead now and 
again will lie highly, beneficial. The tem- 
Jierature of the house where it is grown 
may range front GO degs. to 00 dogs, at 
uight in summer, aud from 45 degs. to 
50 degs. in winter. 


Epidendrums as climbing plants.—E. 

radicans, E. Boundi, and E. O’Brieniauum 
, are well adapted for covering the glass or 
brick ends of the stove or warm Orchid- 
houses. If fastened to thin Bamboo- 

I canes or wires they have a pleasing effect 
when often there is not much else in 
bloom. When well grown, these plants 
produce an enormous lot of flowers, which 
will be fouDd useful ^rhuttiug. ^jidqu- 


atmosphero of a warm room suits the 
flowers admirably, and as the plants have 
lost their foliage, if the soil is thoroughly 
moistened previous to taking the plants 
into the house they will require hut little 
attention while they are there, as the bulbs 
• will remain plump and the flowers fresh 
for a considerable time. 

| The cultivation of Calanthes is so 
simple that anyone who has a Cucumber 
or Melon-house may grow thorn (o perfec¬ 
tion, as they do well under the shade of 
Melons or Cucumbers. To grow the plants 
well the bulbs should he potted up towards 
the latter end of March or early in April, 
that they may have ample time to com- 
! plete their growth before the days get too 
short. In the first place, it is necessary to 
procure some good turf, free from lime, 
1 and if this cannot be had, then fibrous peat 
i may be used. This should he pulled to 
pieces and all the soil knocked out of it. 
When this is done, take three parts of this 
fibre and add to it one part dried cow-dung 
broken into pieces and one of charcoal or 
broken potsherds. Mix the whole together 


in diameter from six to eight bulbs will 
be ample, according to the number of 
breaks on each. Place in the centre a small 
stake about IS inches in length, and to this 
tie tlie first bulb so that its base may press 
firmly oil tlie soil. This stick will net ns 
a support to the bulb aud keep it in 
position until new roots are formed. This 
done, place three other sticks about 
5 inches from tlie first, so as to form a 
triangle, and to these fasten other bulbs in 
like manner ; then three or four more be¬ 
tween these, about 1 inch from the edge of 
the pan. It will not be necessary to water 
until new roots are formed, hut the bulbs 
should be damped over two or three times 
daily with a fine spray from the syringe, 
so as to keep the surface of the soil moist. 
When roots have formed, and new growth 
has become active, more water will be 
needed, but care must be taken that this 
does not lodge in the hearts of the young 
growths, or they will be liable to damp off, 
especially in dull weather. As the days 
become warmer,nnd growth more vigorous, 
the pliiutsunay be watered through a fine 


i 
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rose, us ilie water will not damage the 
foliage In the least, provided the plants are 
shaded from the sun. My plants are 
syringed twice daily during the growing 
season, and the foliage is quite clean and 
free from spot. When the young bulbs are 
about half grown a small stake should be 
put to each to keep them in an upright 
position, as the large, heavy foliage is 
liable to pull them on one side, and when 
this happens, the bulbs neither grow so 
large nor produce such tine spikes of 
bloom. In securing the young growths to 
the sticks, see that the ties are frequently 
examined, as growth is so rapid they are 
liable to cut into it. As the soil becomes 
filled with roots it will be necessary to feed 
the plants liberally. Liquid manure 
obtained from the farmyard is the best. 
This should be applied in a weak state 
each time the plants require watering. Uy 
the end of the season the bulbs should be 
from 1 foot to 18 inches in length, carrying 
from live to six: large, plaited leaves, 
according to the variety, and each bulb, if 
the plants have been well grown, should 
produce from three to six spikes of bloom, 
each from 4 feet to <i feet in length. Bulbs 
of this class cannot be grown in a ti inch 
I Kit, as they would be too heavy ; neither 
can such flower-spikes lie produced unless 
the bulbs afe of sufficient strength to sup- 
jxirt them. I have had as many as four 
dozen spikes growing on bulbs in a pan 
111 inches in diameter, and about a like 
number from bulbs in baskets. Such 
specimens are very useful for decoration, 
especially where large halls and corridors 
have to be furnished with plants. 

There are many varieties of Calanthes, 
but some of them are of but little value. 
The two finest of the pink forms are belln 
and Veitehi, the former by far the better, 
as there is more substance in the flowers. 
It is well, however, to grow the two forms, 
as Veitehi comes into bloom much earlier 
than the other. In C. Harris!, the best of 
ihe white forms that I have grown, the 
spikes are long, flowers large, and of good 
substance. C. vestita rubro-oculata, C. v. 
lutea, and C'.v.oeulnta gigantea are all good 
forms for growing in baskets. < '■ ltegnieri 
is a late kind, but is not so useful as some 
others. When the plants have gone out of 
flower they should be removed from the 
soil and stood upright on some damp 
Sphagnum in a temiierature of from 
til) degs. to (Jo degs. Here they will soon 
plump Up tiie buds tit tHo base of the old 
bulbs, and if tiie situation is at all moist 
will send out roots. While here they 
Nhould be frequently examined, especially 
if there are any cockroaches in the house, 
as these will soon eat out all the eyes and 
so render the bulbs useless. The chief 
thing to ensure success In the cultivation of 
Calanthes is an ample supply of moisture 
at the roots while growing, shade from the 
direct rays of the sun, and tt brisk tem¬ 
perature until growth is completed. 

11. C. 1‘ 

Epiphronitls Veitehi —This, raised by 
Messrs. J. Veitcli and Sons, between Epi- 
dendrum radicans x Sophronitis grandi- 
flora, might almost he termed perpetual- 
flowering, as it is very seldom out of bloom 
for any length of time. Although the 
flowers are comparatively small, the colour 
is very striking. It grows freely, and may 
lie repotted at any season when necessary. 
Use well-drained pots or pans, a good com¬ 
post being one half Osmuuda fibre, one 
half Sphagnum, chopped up finely and 
mixed together. A suitable position is the 
coolest end of the Oattleya-house, either 
suspended from the roof or in a light posi- 
t.ion on the stage. Keep the plants moist 
at the roots at all seasons with frequent 
sprayings overhead on bright, sunny days. 
—W. Hopkins. _ 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”—Aeic Edition, 11th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of alt the boat plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Seo, 15s. post free, 15s. 6d. " The English 
Flower Garden” may also be had finely bound in 
a vols., half vellum, the. net. Of all booksellers or 
rinin the office of Gaudkmnq Illcsi-ratzd, 17, Furnival- 
street, Loudon, EC. 

Google 


FERNS. 


FERN FRONDS FOR CUTTING. 
Thebe is always a brisk demand for the 
fronds of the Maiden-hair Fom for 
bouquet-making, and those of Adiantum 
eun.cnturn are by far the best for this 
work. A variety of A. euneatum named 
oompactum is useful for lining vases on 
the table or for brackets in the drawing- 
room. A. graelillhnum is light and pretty, 
but too fragile, and when, used round a 
bouquet does not give green enough, 
though it might be used in the bouquet 
amongst flowers with cuneatum as a base. 
Adiantum Williams! is a very free-grow¬ 
ing variety, soon, developing iuto a hand¬ 
some specimen. It is useful for tilling 
vases; but rather too heavy for bouquet 
making. One advantage this variety 
possesses is its great power of reproduc¬ 
tion. We can cut and come again with¬ 
out exhausting the plant. The new 
growth comes delicately tipjied with gold 
dust, lienee its inline of the Golden 
Maiden-hair. Adiantum formosum Is a 
very vigorous-growing form, and the 
fronds tire lasting in character, and 
though of no use for market cutting, they 
are useful for home work. Other Ferns 
which may easily be grown in quantity 
for cutting are Pteris tremula, I’, sernt- 
lnta, and P. erotica nlbo-liueata. For 
creating striking effects, fronds of Poly- 
podium nureum and Woodwardia radicans 
are useful. The most important matter 
in connection with the introduction of 
Fern fronds for cutting is their durability. 
National sentiment fa very powerful 
factor in such eases) is in favour of 
Adiiantum cuneatum being used ou till im¬ 
portant occasions. To obtain the neces¬ 
sary firmness and durability, the plants 
must he grown in the light, even if some 
sacrifice has to lie made of the greenness 
of colour; therefore, the house for Ferns 
for cutting must he light. Shade will be 
necessary in hot weather, hut the plants 
must be grown near the glass. In grow¬ 
ing Adlantmns for their fronds, I find a 
considerable advantage In having them in 
wire baskets suspended in the full light 
near the glass. They require a little more 
attention In watering, hut the baskets can 
be taken down and dipped in a tank or 
tuli, and such a soaking will last a couple 
of days or longer in winter. E- 

FERNERIES AND THEIR ARRANGE¬ 
MENT. 

Next to good cultivation comes tasteful 
arrangement, especially as regards Ferns, 
which, owing to the variety that exists 
amongst them, afford a vast field for the 
exercise of ingenuity in the way of effec¬ 
tive grouping. Although most Ferns are 
Individually graceful in liahit, yet tile 
appearance of a fernery is greatly en¬ 
hanced by skilful arrangement. Amongst 
the many different ways of arranging 
Ferns so ns to produce a satisfactory re¬ 
sult, and at the same time show each 
plant off to the best advantage, there are 
two which may fairly claim suiieriority 
over all others. The first relates to fern¬ 
eries in which all specimens, large and 
small, are planted out without reference 
to regularity or symmetry — allowing 
them, In fact, tit grow comparatively wild, 
so as to imitate as much as possible 
natural growth. Under smelt conditions, 
plants with broad and bold foliage Inter¬ 
mix with others of a different character, 
and form masses of vegetation remark¬ 
able for picturesque beauty. A fernery 
of this kind is not, however, within the 
reach of everyone; many cannot afford 
space for grouping of this kind ; on the 
contrary, they have to be content with a 
few specimens in pots, arranging them 
at intervals so as to form various com¬ 
binations. In all arrangements of this 
kind striking contrasts should be always 
kept in view, and which can be easily 
effected by selecting species of totally dif¬ 
ferent habits, and grouping them, not 
only according to size and form, hut also 


colour. Even a few plants judiciously put 
together in a cumpiratively small space 
may be made to look well, provided the 
best mode of grouping is adopted, spread¬ 
ing species being so disposed as not to 
interfere with the growth of such as are 
more upright. For example, broad- 
foiiaged sorts, such as Balantium Culcita, 
most of the Polypods. Marattias. the bold¬ 
looking Davailias, etc-., should not be 
brought into too close contact with kinds 
having more finely divided fronds, such 
as Uastreas, Pteris, or Davailias of tiie 
finely cut. section, nor with plants of up¬ 
right growth, such as Blechnums, Lomu- 
rias, etc., but all .should be so arranged as 
to make a pleasing group. It may be also 
stated in favour of this last mode of grow¬ 
ing Ferns that it is I he most useful, as it 
allows the same plants to be used in dif¬ 
ferent ways for decoration in rooms, and 
for mixing with flowering plants in tlm 
conservatory, etc. In all eases avoid 
symmetry in grouping Ferns; they cer¬ 
tainly do not gain anything by being set 
in a formal maimer, and overcrowding is 
also another evil. If placed thickly 
together, individuality is lost, and 
wherever there is convenience they should 
stand ou either a solid bed of earth or on 
a layer of ashes kept constantly moist. 
Thus circumstanced, very few Insects will 
make their appearance, and, where prac¬ 
ticable, this way of placing them will be 
found much superior to that of setting 
them on wooden stages where the air lie- 
tween the plants is constantly in motion, 
and cannot get sufficiently saturated with 
moisture lo he beneficial to them. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Asplenium caudatum. For furnishing a 
large hanging-basket, or for standing on a 
pedestal, this Fern is particularly well 
adapted, as the fronds hang down for a 
considerable distance. These fronds are, 
in vigorous examples, as much ns 0 feet in 
length, and of nearly the same width 
throughout the greater part of their 
length. They, however, narrow abruptly 
at the apex into a tail-like appendage, 
hence the specific name of caudatum. 
These fronds are made up of a number of 
siiear-shuped pinna-, broadest at the base, 
nnd deeply cut. The fronds are of a dark, 
glossy green, a firm, leathery nature, 
so that they will stnud exiiosure better 
than those of some Ferns. In a state of 
nature this Fern is of wide geographical 
distribution, as it occurs in India, Poly¬ 
nesia, Java, Brazil, and Ecuador. As 
might he expected, a warm house is essen¬ 
tial to its well doing. Two noble specimens 
formed a particularly attractive feature 
among a miscellaneous collection of Ferns 
shown by Messrs. H. B. May and Sou at 
the Horticultural Hall on March 4th. A 
good companion to the above, as a large- 
growing Fern for an elevated position, is 
Gonioplilebium subauriculatum, whose 
fronds are fully as long as those of 
Asplenium caudatum.—W. T. 

Fern* under glasB.— The plants in small 
pots may have a shift, hut young plants 
should be well rooted before repotting 
takes place; and watering newly-potted 
Ferns should lie in experienced hands or 
a check that will be serious may be given. 
Atmospheric moisture may be given lty 
damping (he house, and dewing over the 
fronds will he necessary every day. or 
perhaps oftener in bright weather. Tropi¬ 
cal species will do in a temperature of 
00 degs. at night. Greenhouse species will 
do in a night temperature of 55 to 00 degs.. 
slightly reduced when the roots are 
established, though they will bear more 
heat if it is necessary to rush things. Spores 
may he sown now under suitable eonili 
tions, and old specimens may be divided 
if more stock Is wanted. 

Adiantum concinnum.—This Fern is well 
worthy of a place in every collection. Its fronds, 
produced from a crown, often reach 2 feet in 
length. The pendulous habit makes it a beauti¬ 
ful object when used as a basket plant and 
suspended from the roof. Although a species 
from the West Indies, it does remarkably well 
in an ordinary stove. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. Deutzia gracilis with the Chinese D. parvi- some of the Heaths, ami a host of other 

ww ‘ flora. It is altogether a larger and bolder subjects. For the Increase of alt, except 

plant than D. gracilis, and fair-sized the two last-named, the main essential is 
CARNATION CAROLA. bushes of it are very effective when a propagating case, fitted with lights that 

Tae coming of this flue crimson-flowered associated with other flowering plants in can be opened or shut at will. If this can 
variety may bo said, in some respects at tlle greenhouse. There is a form known as be arranged over a very gentle hotbed, so 
least, to have met a want, and it became D. Lemoinei compacta, of a dwarfer habit much the better, but, if not, the cuttings 
at onee popular by reason of its handsome than the type. All the Deutzias are shrubs will strike well in a structure where an 
proportions, colour, and sweet perfume. of very ready increase, and when forced, intermediate temperature is maintained. 
In these combined attributes it was then the young shoots that are then produced Rv intermediate is meant n temperature 
probably unique, and for all practical pur- will, if taken off at a length of about of 50 dogs, to 55 degs. by night, rising 
poses remains so to-day. Such other dark 3 inches, strike root almost as readily ns a to degs. to lo degs. in the daytime. As 
varieties as Harlowarden and The Fresi- Fuchsia under the same conditions. If the spring advances and the outdoor air 
dent, invariably poor in winter, when most these are potted singly as soon as rooted, becomes warmer the indoor temperature 
wanted, were no longer required. Ry com- and the tops pinched oat directly the roots may, of course, be allowed to rise, 
[orison' with C'arola they were small, have taken hold of the new soil, they may, Where a considerable number of one thing 
and with too great a leaning to the maroon later on - l,f ‘ planted out in a prepared bed, is required, the cuttings may be put into 
side, c'arola, while by no means a fault- when they will, in the first season, lay the shallow boxes, but where a general collec¬ 
ts flower in’ rnnnv wavs, is of a brighter foundation of neat, bushy plants.—W. T. tlon of plants is to he increased pots are 
iTjlour, mid lights up better. It is. bow- — ~ *>y fur the better. By using pots nhd 

ever, n proverbial pod-burster, and by not SOFT-WOODED CUTTINGS. putting one sort in each pot there is no 

n few regarded as a very rough flower, In the garden, propagating of some kind danger of them getting mixed in any way ; 
shortcomings which the market man and or other goes on all the year round, blit furthermore, some strike root in less time 
the florist will shut their eyes to if the the busiest period commences with the than others, and when in pots those that 

are routed can be removed from the close 
ease, leaving the more sluggish ones 
behind. Whether ]>ot.s, pans, or boxes are 
used, they must be quite clean, and it is a 
good plan to prepare everything that will 
be required before the cuttings are 
separated from the parent plant, as, If 
they are allowed to flag, the rooting will 
in some cases at least he considerably re¬ 
tarded. A good compost for most soft- 
wooded cuttings may be made up of two 
parts peat or leaf-mould to one part each 
of loam and silver sand, the whole being 
thoroughly incorporated and passed 
through a sieve with a quarter or one- 
third of an inch mesh. The rougher tmr- 
tlons that will not pass through the sievo 
should be Laid carefully on one side. 

Iu preparing the pots or other re¬ 
ceptacles for tlie cuttings, a few broken 
crocks should he placed in the bottom, 
thenoverthese a layer of the rougher com - 
post, lining up with the finer sifted soil. 
This should be made quite level and 
pressed down slightly, for the old idea of 
putting in soft-wooded cuttings very 
tirml.v is now exploded, ns it has been 
conclusively proved that they strike in 
much less time when the soii is not too 
firm. Another feature that was almost 
always to he noted in the propngatlng- 
liouse was the covering of the surface of 
the pots with a layer of sand, hilt this is 
now generally discontinued. The main 
objection to it is that the sand on the 
surface dries very quickly, and one is 
thereby liable to be misled as to the con¬ 
dition of the soil underneath, which may 
lie too wet when the surface layer of sand 
is dry. Where a general collection of 
plants is to be struck, pots 4 inches in 
diameter are very suitable for the cut¬ 
tings. which should. In most eases, be 
dibbled around the edges. In Inserting the 
cuttings, even if the soil is light, it should 
be well closed around tlie base thereof. 
As the pots are filled they should be given 
a good watering through a fine rose, and 
after being allowed to drain must be 
placed in the propagating ense, closing 

variety “sells.'” If you tell one of these advent of February, aud continues for the the lights and taking care that they are 
iliat the flower of a variety is" rough ” you next three or four months. Where ! well shuded. The lights must be taken 
will immediately get the rejoinder—pro- summer bedding is carried out many of off every morning to examine the cuttings 
vkled it is also a fact—“It sells.” That, (he plants required for the purpose are j and allow any suiierabundant moisture to 
Indeed, is the gauge, and from the com- propagated during the autumn, but a very , dry up. As the cuttings root, a little air 
wereial side one that satisfies a great large number are struck from cuttings In may be given, both day and night, till they 
throng. Carola may be said to be n slow early spring in a gentle heat, aud hard- are inured to the ordinary atmosphere 
perpetual, taking some time to become ened off sufficiently to be planted out when , of the structure, when they can be re 
established to obtain a crop. Fine flowers the season comes round. In many of the i moved to make way for another crop of 
are, however, occasionally produced upon instructions for the increase of various : cuttings. In the ease of most soft-wooded 
small plants iu 4-iuch pots, run right away plants from cuttings we read that the plants it is by no means necessary to leave 
to the flowering with one low-down cuttings should be taken off with a heel i a joint at the base, as was at one time 

stopping, or none at all. Such plants make 1 of old wood. Iu some eases this is good j done. This enables a greater number of 

line stuff the following year. British advice, but, on the other hand, the re- ! cuttings to be made from one plant, and 
Triumph and Countess of Lathom are , tention of a piece of old wood greatly in the case of a novelty this is a very great 
crimsons, the former small, the latter retards the action of rooting—indeed, in j advantage. On no account. If possible, 
large. Roth outcrop Carola. and Countess what are termed soft-wooded cuttings this should cuttings lie taken from plants that 
i of Lathom. though much given to rust, advice should never lie followed. The have been fed with s-trong stimulants, 
runs it close in the matter of size. , term soft-wooded cuttings embraces all Pelargoniums need to be differently 

E. II. J. those that are increased from the young treated from the other subjects above 

----- growing shoots, and these, iu the majority mentioned. The precaution against flag- 

Deutzla Lemoinei for forcing.— Though , of cases, strike root in a very short time, ging need not he taken iu their case—in 

this Deutzia is not always a success out- Included in this group are Fuchsias, fact, if they afp vep^ .succulent, It is 

('Moors, it is of great value for forcim;. It Heliotropes, Lantanas, many Begonias, better to allow them to wilt a little. These 

is the result of crossing’the welldtpo^n ■ Alternantheras, Coleuses, Pelargoniums, must not be : put into a k-lose case, the Best 
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place for them being on a light shelf. In 
making the cuttings as few leaves as pos¬ 
sible should be cut off and a Joint should 
he left at the base. Where there Is a 
shortage of Pelargoniums the tops may be 
taken off those struck in the autumn, and 
If struck and carefully attended to, they 
■will make good plants by planting-out 
time. Heaths, such as Erica hyemalis, 
gracilis, Wilmoreana, and others, that are 
propagated from soft-wooded cuttings, 
need far more care than most subjects. 
The pots must be thoroughly drained, the 
compost made up of peat and silver sand 
sifted very fine, and the cuttings must, 
after insertion, be covered with a bell- 
glass. They must at first not have any 
bottom heat, though after a time a slight 
amount will hasten the rooting. 

Surrey. W. Tecelove. 

ALLIUMS FOR POT CULTURE. 

(Reply to Miss Pullein.) 

Among the Alliums there are one or two 
good kinds, such as A. neapolitanum and 
A. Hermefti grandiflorum, which are excel¬ 
lent subjects for eurly flowering. They 
require very little forcing if grown in pots 
under glass, and, if not handled too 
roughly, they are almost free from any 
offensive suggestion of the “ Onion ” odour. 
The first-mentioned is largely grown as a 
market plant, and is sold in quantities in 
Covent Garden at a time of the year when 
Sowers on long stems are scarce. Most 
of these are imported from the south of 
Europe, but home growers also send their 
supplies, and it is only the private grower 
who neglects the plant. The white flowers, 
borne in large umbels, contrast quaintly 
with the green stamens, and when used 
with suitable greenery they are very 
decorative. A. Hermetti grandiflorum is 
also white-flowered, and bears very fine 
heads, and is equally amenable with A. 
neapolitanum to the slight forcing needed 
to give early flowers. 

To grow these Alliums in pots, bulbs 
should be secured and planted fairly 
thickly in nursery rows, choosing a sunny 
site, and, if possible, a rather light soil. 
Lift the bulbs as soon as ripe, sorting them 
into two si7.es, the bigger for potting and 
the smaller for replanting, to give a supply 
for another year. Let the former bake in 
the sunshine for a few weeks, under a 
frame-light, and pot them up In the autumn 
at intervals, according to requirements. 
Eight to ten bulbs should be potted in a 
7-Inch ix)t in uny ordinary light soil. Fewer 
bulbs may be put into smaller-sized pots, 
but will not grow so strongly. After 
potting, plunge the pots in ashes in a cold- 
frame, which should be protected from 
frost. Keep the soil just moist until 
growth begius, and after that water liber¬ 
ally, and give liquid manure at each alter¬ 
nate watering. Bring into a fairly warm 
greenhouse ns the growth develops and the 
flower-heads begin to show themselves ; or, 
if more convenient, keep In the cold-frame, 
in which case flowers must not be exi>ected 
until April. The season may, of course, be 
extended by bringing plants into warmer 
quarters, but these should not be much 
above ordinary greenhouse temperature, or 
the stems will be drawn and weakly. A. 
neapolitanum grows to a height of about 
18 inches w hen good bulbs are used. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aotus gracllUma.— A week ago I saw a plant 
hitherto unknown to me, but which struck me 
as having a distinct value as a cool-house sub- 
ect for spring flowering. This is AotuB gracil- 
imn. and certainly it is most graceful in its 
habit. The shoots are covered with small, 
dark-green leaves, from the axils of which the 
yellow and crimson flowers are so freely pro¬ 
duced as practically to hide the foliage. 
Ordinary greenhouse treatment seems to be all 
that is required for A. gracillima—K isk. 

Hydrangeas. —Those who have Hydrangeas 
raised from cuttings last autumn should lose 
no time in potting them on. It is now con¬ 
sidered more desirable to encourage plants to 
produce one head of bloom, rather than a 
number of inferior quality, and for table or 
window decoration these one-head specimens 
are to be preferred. Sandy loam with leaf- 
mould suits Hydrangeas, and when in healthy 
growth one may liberally supply them with 
water.—DUBBY. -> 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lettuce Brittany White Winter.— This 
season I have noticed some good forms of 
this Lettuce in the market, and though as 
regards Its eating qualities it cannot com¬ 
pare with the produce forced under glass, 
the hardier Brittany is of great value, as 
when exposed for sale it remains fresh for 
some time. This Lettuce Is one of Messrs. 
Vllmorin’s Introductions, and is useful on 
account of Its hardiness and good eating. 
It Is a large-growing Cabbage variety, but 
with a more erect growth than some of the 
Cabbage family. It forms a close, compact 
heart, the outer leaves being somewhat 
fringed like those of Matchless. I know 
nothing of its value other than as a winter 
Lettuce. As we have so few good hardy 
winter Lettuces I think the White Winter 
Brittany worth notice. Sown In.July or 
early August, it will give a good supply 
from December till the end of March, or 
even later.—F. K. 

Corn salad in spring. — This useful 
addition to the salad bowl is not grown so 
much as It deserves, as given good soil, and 
the seedlings well thinned, it gives a good 
return at this time of year, when green 
things for the salad bowl are scarce. In 
this country it is rarely seen, but for home 
use it is most useful. The common form 
was small and the flavour pungent. On the 
Continent there are at least a dozen 
varieties. A variety much grown for 
market is the Green Cabbaging, a very 
good form and productive. Iu this country 
the variety catalogued is the Italian, of 
which there are two or three varieties. The 
large form is much the best, having much 
broader leaves. If sowings are made, say, 
monthly from March to September, there 
will be good cutting material. In the 
summer months, with plenty of other 
salads, It is not so much iu demand.—K. C. 

Crapes from the Cape.— These are in the 
maikets and plentiful, mostly of the Mus¬ 
cat flavour. Though not in quality so tine as 
English-grown Grapes, they are useful for 
crushing for the Grape-water so useful in 
influenza and severe colds. South Africa 
will, we think, be a great Grape country, 
and supply our markets well when the 
packing and grading of the fruit are 
mastered. 

Saccharine in jam - making.— Could any 
reader tell me the quantity of saccharine to 
put to a pound of fruit for making jam?— 
SOUTH VIEW. 


TRUFFLES. 

Thuffles belong pre-eminently to the 
central and southern parts of Europe, 
although they occur occasionally in the 
East, in Ceylon, Tasmania, and iu some 
parts of North and South America. 
Certain species of African Truffles form an 
important native food supply in Algeria 
and Tunis. Of European countries, Italy 
has them in the greatest profusion, and so 
dearly are they valued there that the same 
precautions are taken ugainst Truffle-poacli- 
ing as against game-iioachiug in England. 
The Truffles of France, however, are ttie 
largest and most delicate-flavoured iu the 
world, especially those grown in the dis¬ 
tricts of Perigueux and Carpentras. 

In England, and also on the Continent, 
In localities in which they are known to 
grow, trained dogs are employed to dis¬ 
cover their whereabouts. In France and 
Italy pigs are employed for the same pur¬ 
pose. From youth upwards these animals 
are fed on the daintiest morsels, and 
nothing is given that might spoil their care¬ 
fully fostered taste. The honours as 
regards delicacy of sceut seem pretty 
equally divided between the Truffle dog and 
the Truffle pig, though many experts prefer 
the former as being more amenable to rea¬ 
son. Krombholz’ advice with regard to 
both animals is as follows:—He recoin 
mends “a sow of five months old, a good 
walker, with her mouth strapped up, and 
for her efforts racompense her with acorns, 
but ns pigs are not easily led, are stubborn, 


and go astray and dig after a thousand 
other things, there is but little to be done 
with them. Dogs are better; of these 
select a small poodle.” 

For centuries, Truffles have been esteemed 
as epicurean delicacies. They are more or 
less an acquired taste, and the peculiar 
flavour of Truffles can only be appreciated 
when eaten fresh. Some gourmets protest 
against them even being pared before cook¬ 
ing. Their food value is highly nitrogenous, 
like that of the Mushroom tribe, and for this 
reason they should be eaten sparingly so 
as not to over-stiuiulate the digestive 
organs. The black Truffle, with its well- 
known warty surface, is the most esteemed, 
and is the principal species sold in the Eng¬ 
lish markets. It varies in size from a largo 
Plum to a large Potato. White Truffles are 
also obtainable, particularly in Germany, 
but they possess an inferior flavour to 
black Truffles, and are used chiefly for dry¬ 
ing or bottling. 

The costliness of Truffles—seldom much 
under a sovereign per pound—is partly 
owing to the fact that it is practically im¬ 
possible to manufacture the spawn as in 
the case of Mushrooms. All sorts of 
devices to encourage growth have, there¬ 
fore, been resorted to. In the south of 
France, Truffles are said to have been pro¬ 
duced in’woods, where the ground libs been 
watered with water iu which Truffle 
parings have been steeped. In Poitou, a 
space was enclosed on the downs and sown 
with acorns, ami when the Oaks were large 
enough to shade the ground, a crop of 
| Truffles was said to be always obtainable. 
At Carpentras, a French nobleman made 
the following experiment. A part of his 
\ lund was sown with acorns of tile common 
and acorns of the evergreen Oak. Four 
years inter three Truffles were discovered, 
and after the lapse of another four years 
about 30 lb. were collected. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the Truffles which were dug 
out from beneath the common Oak were 
larger and more irregular in form than 
l those from the evergreen Oak, which were, 
iu nearly every case, spherical. Truffles 
are gathered at two separate periods of the 
year. In May the white Truffles are found. 
These never blacken, and have no odour, so 
are generally dried and used for bottling in 
alcohol, or reducing to a dry powder. The 
black Truffles begin to ripen in June, and. 

I like Mushrooms, need a period of warmlli 
, and rain in order to ensure n good season. 
A month before and a month after Christ¬ 
mas they are in their prime, with Arm flesli 
and the flavour beloved of epicures. 

In England the Truffle Is chiefly used as a 
garnish, but it is also served as hors 
d’ceuvre, and us a vegetable. It is seldom 
eaten alone, but is used for flavouring pies, 
ragouts, and sauces, and for stuffing 
poultry. Truffle purees, Truffle sauces, 
potted Truffles, and Truffled butter are 
favourite methods of using Truffles in Eng¬ 
land. They may also be wrapped up 
separately in buttered paper and baked or 
steamed.— Food and Cookery. 

[Truffles are. with us, usually used as an 
addition to other dishes, and so used should 
be treated in the simplest way. Recipes 
are given for cooking them in champagne 
or madeira, and even brandy—sure ways 
to spoil their delicate taste and make 
choice food an injury. Trudies arc 
abundant In many parts of our islands, 
especially where Oaks grow', and they 
deserve to be used. But when we read in 
the best cookery books of the day how to 
cook these good gifts of the earth-mother 
by the aid of some of the more poisonous 
forms of alcohol, we think of the French 
saying as to the harm cooks have done te 
cookery.] 

New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Judex to Volume XXXI V. 
of OARDKNUfG Illustrated if now ready (price ad., post 
free a \d.\ The Binding Cose for the game volume if oho 
available (price \s. 6d., by poet lA 9d.L The Index and 
Binding Com can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Fumival Street, London, E.C. 
If ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding 
Case is 2f., post fret. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BOLDER-GROWING SNOWDROPS 
(Gaeanthub). 

In its purity the Snowdrop is unique 
among the earliest flowers of the year. 
Its earliness to flower and its purity are 
sufficient to ensure for it a welcome, and 
in ail probability the coming of no other 
flower is more eagerly looked for. No 
other hardy plant appears'to be so en- 


established, are simple ; the chief difliculty 
is in the qualification this sentence em¬ 
bodies. Frequently, the collected bulbs 
perish as the result of their first flowering, 
and unless these have given fertile seeds, 
we shall look in vain in after years for 
their reappearing. Hence, it would ap¬ 
pear to be almost worth while to collect 
seeds, and by raising seedlings start at 
the beginning. To some, while “ flowering 
bulbs” are to be had at ridiculously low 
rates, this might appear as a suggestion 


drops are very beautiful when cut for the 
house, and in their season may be grown 
in bowls for indoor decoration. The 
following are among the finer kinds of the 
modern race of Snowdrops, and each has 
a value of its own 

G. Elwesi. —This is, I think, the best 
of all the Snowdrops. The large, snowy 
blossoms are nearly globular, the inner 
segments of a rich emerald-green and 
white. This species is freely employed for 
growing in pans for early forcing, it i s 



Flmvers of Galunthus Fos/cri in a vase. 


dowed, unless it be our native Primrose, 
and the twain are so wide apart in their 
flowering and in other respects that they 
are never in competition, and no question 

to which is first favourite Is likely 
ever to arise. There is, indeed, no need. 
What perhaps is more needed for the sake 
of our gardens is that attention, by good 
picture effects and in other ways, be 
directed to the best of them from time to 
time, to act as useful reminders, or anon 
to inquire whether we are making the 
most of so useful a plant. Its cultural re¬ 
quirements, once the plant has become 
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for a test of patience. It is not suggested 
with a view to giving up the planting of 
bulbs as heretofore, but as an adjunct 
thereto, and one moreover of a seasonable 
character at the moment. The Snowdrop 
is content in cool woodland pastures, in 
the wild garden, or In shrubbery borders— 
anywhere, indeed, where there is the pos¬ 
sibility of association with the roots and 
root-fibres of pasture and low-growing 
herbs. The richer soils of the garden are 
less congenial, and the plant is not usually 
long-lived in such. Apart from their 
garden value, the bolder-growing Snow- 


eertainly one of the most desirable of its 
tribe. G. ochrospeilus and G. unguicu- 
iatus are varieties of it, but not frequently 
seen in cultivation. Asia Minor. 

G. Fosteri. —A tall-growing, erect- 
habited species, with handsome flowers. 
There is an air of exceptional boldness 
about this choice aud good kind. Asia 
Minor. 

G. Ikari^.—A beautiful and distinct 
species from Ikaria, in which the glossy 
green recurving leaves are quite a feature. 
The foliage, too, js stouter than in most, 
and occasionally of a deep, glaucous hue. 

INIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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The flowers are pure white, leas globular 
lhan InElwesI, perhaps,and with distinctly 
marked inner segments. 

G. Imperati. —This might briefly be re¬ 
ferred to as the Italian form of G. nivalis, 
the better G. nivalis forms and the poorer 
Italian forms constituting, as it were, the 
connecting links of the chain. Generally 
they are good doers. 

G. latifolius. —A quite distinct species 
from the Caucasus, in which the broad 
leafage and moderately large flowers are 
conspicuous features. 

G. flicatus. —A point of importance in 
tlie Crimean Snowdrop is its late-flowering, 
hence it will be valuable as a succession. 
The plicate leafage is very distinct, and 
the white flowers very large. 

G. robustcs.— A new early-flowering and 
robust-growing species with well-formed, 
handsome flowers. 

G. Whittalli is a very handsome kind. 

I lie outer segments longer and more pointed 
than in G. Elwesl, and with glaucous green 
foliage. 

O. Alleni. —This, while one of the finest 
of all Snowdrops, is perhaps also one of the 
most rarely seen. A nicely established 
l uft, however, reveals not a little of its dis¬ 
tinctive beauty and charm. E. II. .1. 

IIAIIDY ELOYYEIi NOTES. 

Sim.KKAi.cKA Moxroana is evidently iden¬ 
tical with what I have grown for Several 
years under the name of Sphenogyne 
Monroi, and I do not know which name is 
the uglier. Fortunately, the plant itself 
offers compensations, as it has qualities 
which the lover of dwarf-habited, hardy 
plants cannot ignore. It grows freely and 
flowers abundantly in very poor soil, and is 
unaffected by periods of extreme heat and 
drought; in fact, it revels in conditions 
which are inimical to the generality of 
hardy plants. I do not know if it belongs 
to the Mallows, but It strongly resembles 
them in foliage, form of flowers, and habit 
of growth. The flowers are continuously 
produced all through the late summer and 
early autumn months, and are of a distinct 
and uncommon shade of red. It certainly 
is not fitted for intimate association with 
the ordinary run of alpines, as it is of a 
quick-growing, spreading habit, and must 
be ullowed a considerable amount of space 
for development, but where the rock 
garden Is extensive, and constructed on 
natural lines, this plant will be found valu¬ 
able. 

Tbilliums and Adonis are well fitted for 
intimate association. Doth need to be 
thoroughly established and left alone for 
some years. One may plant good roots of 
Trillium, but however strong they may be 
they seem to need time. The difference be¬ 
tween newly-planted roots and such as 
have been established a couple of years is 
very marked. It is the same with the 
Adonis. In a general way it cannot be 
relied on to make a good display until it 
has been three years in position. Half-a- 
dozen plants of Adonis, with a score or 
more Trilllums dotted among them, make 
a charming little garden picture. A top¬ 
dressing of leaf-mould and rotten manure 
applied in winter will maintain the vigour 
of the plants and help the flowering. 

Mossy Saxifrages. — The “Amateur 
Among the Hardy Flowers” does well to 
call attention to the effect which these may 
have in the outdoor garden at this time of 
the year. Some of the species exhibit a 
brilliancy of verdure not in my experience 
equalled by any other hardy plant in the 
winter. I,ike the Mosses, they love 
moisture, and look very sad in a dry 
summer unless occasionally watered, but if 
not too hard hit by drought they quickly 
revive in autumn. For damp, shady 
corners, in association with Ferns, 
Primulas, and similnr shade-loving things, 
they are invaluable. Have any of your 
readers tried them as a carpet for some of 
the choicer bulbous plants, such ns 
Erythroniums, Narcissi. Lilies, Fritil- 
larias, etc.? I should think that such kinds 
us muscoldes, Sternbergi, and atropur- 
puren might be utilised^this wav. , 
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Sempervivums. —Those who may have a 
very dry, suuny spot to deal with might do 
worse than cover it with a representative 
collection of Sempervivums. I am much 
inclined to think that one does not realise 
the beauty und real decorative worth of 
this family of alpines when the various 
kinds are dotted about among other things. 
It happened last spring that I put a few 
small clumps of some half-dozen species on 
a mound in a sunny position, and the con¬ 
trast they afford to each other is very pleas¬ 
ing. It is when groni>ed that one is able to 
appreciate the variation in form and 
colour, and the <iuiet beauty' which 
characterise the House leek family. The 
kinds I have growing in this way are 
Laggeri, violaceuw, acuminatum, Verloti, 
stoloniferuin, and pyrenaicum. They have 
formed nice clumps, covering some 
-4 square feet of ground, and have a pleas¬ 
ing appearance at a time when there is 
comparatively little to gladden the eye in 
the rock garden. Mr. Arnott’s note on the 
effect of generous culture on Sewper- 
vivums Is interesting, and I can quite 
believe that other kinds besides triste may 
be affected. Some years ago I grew Regina? 
Am a 1 lie, and although it lasted several 
seasons it eventually disappeared. I re¬ 
member that the plants that year bloomed 
very freely, and did not form offsets, and 
the old crowns perished during the winter. I 

1 have never grown this kind since that 
time, as it seems to be the one member of 
the family that is more valuable for its ] 
flowers than for its leaf beauty. I remem- j 
ber. too, that many years ago a member of ' 
my household made an edging of the com¬ 
mon species. During a couple of years tills 
had a nice appearance, and then came a 
grand blooming time. The following year 
two-thirds of the crowns perished. 

Byfleet. 

THE SNAKE S HEAD IBIS. 

(Iris tuberosa.) 

This Iris was in full bloom in the first week 
of February, fully three weeks earlier than 
usual. Though it can scarcely be termed 
a showy flower, and is far duller in colour¬ 
ing than many of its race, it has a dainty 
beauty of its own, with its velvety-black 
falls and pale-green standards. In Spain 
it is known us La Vedovina, or the Little 
Widow, on account of its sombre-coloured 
flowers. In the north of England and in 
Scotland there are constant complaints of 
its failure to bloom, but in South Devon 
and Cornwall it flowers abundantly every 
year, and, though growing under the most 
dissimilar conditions, never fails to bloom 
annually. In a garden in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Truro a colony has been estab¬ 
lished for over sixty year*s in a wood 
densely carpeted with Ivy, where it is also 
much .shaded by trees, but flowers well. 
The owner of the garden referred to very 
naturally came to the conclusion that this 
Iris required shade and shelter, but in my 
garden it is growing In the full sunshine 
on an open slope facing south, which be¬ 
comes dust-dry in hot summers, and where 
it blooms profusely. In one part of South 
Devon it is found wild in the hedgerows. 
It is of the easiest possible culture, and 
! will flourish in gardens where the 
majority of bulbous Irises will incon¬ 
tinently die. 

Mucli is written of the numerous spring- 
flowering Irises, but I. tuberosa is treated 
with almost complete neglect, and those 
who know’ the quaintly-pretty flower would 
not willingly be without it. The warm 
atmospheric conditions prevalent in the 
south-west, where Iris stylosa flowers so 
magnificently all through the winter 
months, are evidently responsible for I. 
tuberosa flowering very differently in that 
locality from what it does farther north. 
It is commonly known ns the Snake’s Head 
Iris, but how’ it should have gained that 
name is difficult to understand, as there 
appears to be nothing in common with the 
flower and the head of a snake. The 
flowers are borne on foot-stalks, each about 
18 inches in height, and the leaves exceed 

2 feet in length. The leaf is quadrilateral 


iu shajK>, With a distinct ridge at each 
corner. The flowers have a delicate per¬ 
fume, which renders them especially valu¬ 
able for indoor decoration. Iris tuberosa 
was introduced Into this country from the 
Levant over 300 years ago. 

Wyndham Fitzherbeht. 

A DANGEROUS WEED. 

| I am more than ever convinced that the 
j Sow Thistle is not only very troublesome 
but highly dangerous when allowed to be¬ 
come established in or near a garden. 

I Scientists tell us that in the case of 
I diseases that are fatal to animals there is 
w r hat they term the reservoir animal, iu 
wdiich the microbe or germ originates, and 
which, through various transformations, 
eventually obtains a lodgment iu the body 
of the animal which it is destined to kill. 
The Sow Thistle I believe to be the reser¬ 
voir plant of the leaf-miner and the white- 
fly that infests the Tomato, and it is pos¬ 
sible that if this weed could be completely 
eradicated we should cease to be troubled 
with these enemies of plant life. In the 
present state of affairs, no matter what 
pains we may take to destroy these pests in 
our gardens, in some unsuspected quarter, 
either inside or outside, one reservoir 
plant will suffice to create fresh trouble the 
following year. In this district Sow' 
Thistles are very abundant, not only in 
gardens but also on the borders of fields 
and hedgerows. They seem to spring up 
wherever there is room for them, and it is 
difficult to keep Paris Daisies in good con¬ 
dition. Sooner or later they are sure to he 
badly infested with the maggot. During 
the past year 1)5 per cent, of the Thistles in 
my place have been badly infested, and I 
have noticed this year particularly that the 
miner is working freely all through the 
winter months. I have some frames of 
small Lettuce for transplanting presently, 
and I notice that one frame is attacked, 
and just where a badly-intested Thistle 
last autumn was growing. I have 
only once been troubled with the white-fly. 
and that was in one lxirtion of the house 
where a Thistle was allowed to grow. It 
w r as hidden by the Tomatoes, and w’hen 
found was a mass of fly, which I have seen 
J on this weed when growing outside 
gardens. J. Cornhill. 

JiuU’i- _ _ 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Riiododkndhon rn.Ecox.—I see tlie flowers 
oC this are b.v some referred to ns “peach 
coloured,” but it is not easy to agree, 
though just as difficult to give a satisfac¬ 
tory substitute for tlie colour description. 

I see the colour is also given ns “bright 
rose,” but there is to me a kind of mauve 
shade not conveyed by either of tlie above 
descriptions. I was rather surprised in 
looking up two books on flowering trees 
and shrubs to find that these do not men¬ 
tion Rhododendron pnecox. It is, there¬ 
fore, little wonder that it is so little 
known. It opened with me In February, 
and is in fine flower now. 

Narcissus Henry Irvino. — This looks to 
be one of the Daffodils which require more 
frequent lifting and dividing than others. 
It would be useful if experienced Daffodil 
growers would tell us if such is the case. 
Another point about which I should like 
information is the proper depth at which to 
plant Daffodils. Some say twice the height 
of the bulb—that is, twice tlie length from 
the base to the neck, hut others any that is 
too little. Is it not a question of soil? 

The old double Daffodil. —Though not 
specially fond of double flowers, I cannot 
scorn tlie old double-yellow Narcissus 
Telamonius plenus, which is such a reli¬ 
able plant. It Is with me one of the " fad 1- 
i me-never” Daffodils,flowering yearly quite 
freely, and never dying off or degenerating. 

I have it in Grass, in rough places, and in 
borders. Though common, it is not to be 
despised. 

The foliage of the Day Lilies. — I have 
been much pleased with the nice colouring 
of the young growths of t the Day Lilies.- 
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and have also been surprised to rind that 
they have stood some ruther sharp frosts 
so well. The soft yellow-green looks very 
pleasing in the borders. 

.Shelter from wind. —What is the best 
lemporary shelter from wind, and the best 
jiermanent one are two questions of some 
Importance to which an answer would be 
a boon to many of us. I used always to 
think that a wall was the best shelter from 
the wind as a permanency, but it seems 
to have its drawbacks. I have a wall which 
is rather a trap than a shelter, and flowers 
get blown back from it by the reflex action 
of the wind. In another place the wind 
seems to sweep over the wail and to swoop 
down uikju plants beyond a certain 
distance with additional force. On the 
other hand, plants behind a hedge have not 
these troubles to encounter. The wind 
gets '‘entangled,” as it were, in the hedge, 
and its force is greatly broken. As for 
lemporary shelter for plants in flower, I 
feel more at a loss. For choice.plants of 
a low growtli I would always use hand- 
lights, but they are too costly. 1 think a 
series of low, short pieces of matting, 
attached to sticks, which could lie stuck 
into the ground ou the windward side of 
ihe plant, would be useful, but 1 nin some¬ 
times reduced to placing over flowers a 
!> 'Homiest, and lidless box. 


fume should grow this plant. Its finest 
form is known as majus or fluvum, and is 
even rarer than the type. It is a very early 
bloomer, being generally in flower about the 
first week of February, but in this extra¬ 
ordinarily early season it was in full flower 
in the first week of January. I have a fine 
clump of the variety majus, or flavum, 
rather over a foot across, and carrying 
more than thirty flower-heads. It is of the 
easiest possible culture, succeeding in any 
soil and in any site, though in order to 
induce freedom of flowering a sunny 
I position should be selected.— Wyndham 
Fitzherbert, South Devon. 


THE -MIXED BORDER. 

However beautiful the mixed border may 
be, it is not well to neglect certain aids in 
the way of breaking up the surface, and 
providing a little shade and variety here 
and there. In uny sort of garden or other 
] arrangement of plants, it is better to have 
i no formula or fixed rule of doing things, 
but be free to break away into any good 
ways one may fancy. An important thing 
which is often left out in the arrangement 
1 of mixed borders is variety of form, which 
i cannot always come from perennial plants, 
hut which enhances the effect very much, 
. and sometimes bold things give us some 


with stout wire, and the aspect of that is 
very much modified by having a light trellis 
of cane or Bamboo over it, splitting up the 
trellis into squares of about 10 Inches. 
Things grow so very freely on these 
trellises that they quickly cover them, so 
that however rough the material it is not 
much seen, and does not mar the good 
effect. From these trellises, which should 
not be more than 7 feet high, we also get a 
certain amount of shelter and coolness, and 
it is a most excellent way to grow the 
climbing Tea Roses, Clematises, and in 
many districts the beautiful Flame Nas¬ 
turtium, Sweet Peas, and many other 
things that will grow on them. 

Were we to break up borders in this way, 
the winter, as well ns the summer, effect 
is improved. All things that may be 
freely grown are the best for the trellised 
background, such as—in addition to the 
plants we have mentioned—the fine Vines 
now in cultivation, and in inoist districts 
tile best China ltoses. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Common salt tor lawns.— Will you please tell 
me a safe quantity per rod of common salt for 
dressing a croquet-lawn, sandy, subsoil sand?— 
E. P. S. 

[You do not state what object you have 



Hardy plant borders at Greystoke Castle, Cumberland. 


The i ,olden Yellow Crocus. —Is there 
any Crocus so flue ns the coiumou Golden 
Yellow one of gardens? Forbes Watson is 
the only one who seems to voice one’s feel¬ 
ings with regard to tills yellow Crocus, yet, 
as the white and striped ones come into 
bloom one wavers. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


The Musk Hyacinth (Muscari mos- 
■ hatum).—The Muscaris provide us with 
numerous pretty forms, ail of which are 
acceptable in the garden. The best known 
are Muscari botryoides aud its white form, 
M. b. album, M. couicum, and its lovely 
variety Heavenly Blue, the tall-growing M. 
latifollum, M. azureum, now known as 
Hyacinthus azureus, and M. Heidrelchi. 
There are also the quaint Tassel Hyacinth 
(M. coinosum), and the Feather Hyacinth 
(M. pluinosum). Charming for borders nnd 
beds as are the species already alluded to, 
there is another of the race that, by reason 
of Us delicious perfume, should be widely 
grown. This is the Musk Hyacinth (Mus¬ 
cari moschatum). This, in spite of its 
delicate fragrance, is a rare plant in gar¬ 
dens, probably owing to its not being 
showy when in flower. The blossoms are 
dull in colour, being of a yellowish-brown 
tint, but their somewhat dingy appearance 
is amply compensated for by their 
fragrance. AH those who value sweet per- 
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geutle shade which is essential for the suc¬ 
cess of a flue mixed border. Plants in 
borders made in the full sun flower but a 
short time, especially in dry years, and are 
not nearly so satisfactory as where walls, 
trellises, or other structures give some 
shade during a certain part of the day. 
One of the finest mixed borders we know 
is made near, but not too near, a grove of 
evergreen trees, which cuts off the after¬ 
noon sun from the border and leads to a 
very prolonged and fine bloom. As aids to 
breaking-up the mixed border, we should 
use climbers and climbing Roses, with 
choice shrubs here and there. Clematises 
are splendid for this purpose, where they 
do well, and can be supported by Oak or 
Chestnut stakes, set in a triangle. Some 
Clematises will bloom for several months 
in this way, and we know of nothing to 
equal them for break ing-up the surface of a 
mixed border. Where we are happy enough 
to make a mixed border against a wall we 
have a fine background, and nlso at certain 
times of the day agreeable shade. A wail 
covered with Clematises, Jasmines, Mag¬ 
nolias, or any climbers we like, is, perhaps, 
the best background of all. Where we have 
no wall the next best thing is a trellis, and 
if in the country, and we have trees of our 
own, the best trellises are made of Oak 
posts nnd Chestnut small wood. Where 
people have not these they must be content 


in view in using suit. Its value as a 
manure is indirect, and not very- 
appreciable in the case of a lawn, though it 
is very useful as a dressing to pastures in 
order to sweeten rough herbage which 
stock will not eat, and as an antidote to 
parasites in certain cases. The dressing 
would vary from 2 cwt. to 5 cwt. per acre, 
which is oi lb. to the square rod. Your soil 
being light is probably not too well sup¬ 
plied with potash, and it is because it 
liberates insoluble potash that salt is often 
found effective, so that its use in your case 
hardly seems likely to be useful.] 

Narcissus Golden Spur.—Apart from its 
value in the border and woodland, N. Golden 
Spur is valuable for forcing. One of the boldest, 
and most striking of the trumpet Daffodils, it 
is well adapted for greenhouse, conservatory, 
and room decoration, and mixed with its own 
broad-leaved foliage it is equally useful in a 
cut state. When well done, the stems reach a 
height of from 12 inches to 15 inches, and I 
have known blooms to remain perfectly good 
for over a fortnight after cutting.—KIRK. 

Chionosclllas.— These are pretty hybrids 
between the Chionodoxas and the SeiPns. and 
when they once come into the market the best 
varieties will be sought after. They aro to bo 
had in various tints of blue, as a rule, but 
thore are shades of pink to be met witli among 
them. Growers of the Chionodoxas nnd tho 
Scillas should try to raise the Chionoscillas for 
themselves. Seeds can be sown in the open or 
in boxes, but the seedlings will bo two. three, 
or even four years before they bloom.- S. 
ARNOTT, 
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SEASONABLE ROSE NOTES. 

By tlie time these notes appear we shall 
be busy with Uie pruning. This is the 
time 1 prefer to apply the mulching many 
give to Roses at some iieriod during each 
year. Before doing this I would lightly 
turn over the soil between the Roses as 
far as can be without- any serious dis¬ 
turbance of the top roots. I would also 
let the soil remain exposed to all air and 
light possible for a couple of weeks. 
There is a great advantage in early-spring 
mulching, and I have advocated this for 
some time now. There is less waste, the 
juices being absorbed by the active roots, 
Instead of running away to waste during 
the winter months. As a mulch, lighter 
material answers better for stiff soils 
than would be advisable for those with a 
tendency towards lightness and quick 
drainage. Here it is better to use as stiff' 
a mulch as possible, which will greatly 
help the soil towards a better condition i 
as it becomes turned or lightly dug in 
inter on. In fact, the nature of the soil 
should be the chief guide as to the class 
of mulching, which makes it difficult to 
name any special form for all purposes. 

Fasten securely all tail standards. The 
main shoots of Roses on arches and per¬ 
golas should also he made- perfectly safe 
against extra wind pressure that is cer¬ 
tain to occur as fresh foliage aud growth 
appear. There will not be much growth 
among our Roses yet, but ns soon as it 
does move freely, one need keep a close 
look-out for the numerous grubs and cater¬ 
pillars which attack Roses. I know of 
nothing better than a sharp pair of eyes 
and a quick use of the Huger aud thumb 
when battling against these i vests. if you 
start early they seldom increase, hut 
neglect often means the loss of numerous 
early growths and blossoms. Green-fly 
will apiiear as soon as new growilt forms, 
and it is astonishing how quickly the 
growing points of shoots are completely 
covered by these pests. Keep a close 
watch upon precocious growth in warm 
corners, for green-fly often gets numerous 
here, and soon forms quite a oolo-ny ready 
fur further emigration directly the 
weather conditions are favourable. Wash 
with some weak solution directly new 
growths commence bursting. The wash 
need not be strong, and will then cleanse 
the foliage as well as make it distasteful 
to tlie aphis family. Early and iiersisteut 
washing is only a little trouble and ex¬ 
cuse compared to tbe measures necessary 
for thorough cleansing when the plants 
have once been allowed to get dirty, 
Weak washings with Mo-Effie are good. 
Then there is also a solution of potassium 
sulphide or liver of sulphur that has be¬ 
come a general and very effective wash 
against that insidious disease mildew. 
Dissolve half an ounce of liver of sulphur 
in a gallon of warm water. The more 
finely you can spray this over the foliage 
the better. It acts much tlie suite as 
ordinary flowers of sulphur when dusted 
over the uffectcd growths, but is less un¬ 
sightly, and much quicker in its results. 
Another wash that is good for Roses is 
made by dissolving a pound of Oyltin soft- 
soap in one and a half pints of water, and 
using three ounces of this to a gallon of 
soft water when syringing tlie plants. 
You might use a pound of the soap to six 
gallons of soft wate,r, and if at a tempera¬ 
ture of 75 degs. to 80 degs. Falir. it is a 
little more effective. This is a very safe 
wash, and is harmless to the operator and { 
to his clothes. This will cost less than | 
one halfpenny a gallon when made in 
fairly large quantities, for one can pur¬ 
chase a seven-pound tin at fivepence per ) 
pound, it is a grand wash for almost nnv 
plants under glass. Liver of sulphur dis¬ 
colours paint, and so should be used with j 
more than usual care under glasis. In 
using other washes, be very careful not to 
exceed the directions given upon each 
packet or tin of solution, as many disap¬ 
pointments occur through a too hasty at- 
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tempt to cleanse by using strong measures 
that often do as much harm as good. 
Similar cane should be exercised when 
applying liquid and other manures that 
Roses under glass will be wanting now. 

_ IV U. 

MILDEW ON ROSES. 
Gheem-fly and mildew are about the worst 
enemies of our Roses. So very Injurious 
and insidious iu its attacks, mildew calls 
for a few special remarks upon Its preven¬ 
tion and eradication, and one cannot too 
closely bear in mind the advantage of any 
preventive measures. There can be little 
doubt that the chief cause of mildew is 
sudden atmospheric changes. The germs 
of this fungus are always more or less pre¬ 
sent, aud the only effectual remedy is to 
have the growth and surroundings of the 
Roses in the best possible condition to ward 
off its attacks, and this can only be done 
by applying remedies in good time. 

There are several remedies, and I pro- 
1 lost- giving a brief description of some of 
them and their application. One may 
always help the usual washes by adding a 
little extra flowers of sulphur, mixing this 
into a paste, and adding it to the solution, 
which should be kept well stirred during 
application. This will result in a slight 
aud uniform dusting of sulphur being left 
wherever the wash coines into contact with 
tile Rose growth. It is more effective and 
less unsightly than tlie usual dustiug over 
of dry sulphur. 

The majority of growers now put great 
faith iu a solution of potassium sulphide, 
or liver of sulphur, using this at the rate of 
5 ox. to a gallon of water. This is safe for 
tender, growing foliage, which often 
suffers severely from the disease, but may 
be used a little stronger upon old anil 
partly-ripened foliage. I would keep to the 
weaker solution and use it more fre¬ 
quently. This has a considerably quicker 
action than the flowers of sulphur alone, 
but I am still a great believer in a little 
extra sulphur to the ordinary washes. 

A solution of commercial sulphuric acid 
is also good. This is powerful and is not 
safe upon very young foliage at a greater 
strength than one part to a thousand parts 
of water, when it can be used freely for 
three or four days iu succession. A single 
application of any remedy is not sufficient : 
it must be persisted in for a time. Most 
Rose growers use it, or tbe other washes, 
frequently, beginning from the first appear¬ 
ance of young growth, aud often before any 
disease appears. Not a few profess to be 
exempt from mildew through Ibis per¬ 
sistent aud early use, and it certainly 
leaves the foliage in an uninviting con¬ 
dition for the attack aud spread of the 
disease. Calvert’s carbolic soap is cheap 
and safe. Use 1J lb. to eight gallons of 
boiling water. This can be at lire rate of 
one part to six of soft water, and is then 
one of the safest of any washes against 
mildew. Half a wiiieglassfui of soluble 
paraffin to a gallon of wash is a deadly 
enemy to both mildew and all insect iiests, 
but this solution should be kept well on the 
move during application. 

Another preparation, known as Jeye's 
horticultural wash, is very effective, and 
may safely be used at tlie strength indica¬ 
ted upon the bottles. Cyllin soft soap is 
yet another useful preparation, when 1 ib. 
is boiled for a short time in one and a-half 
pint of water, adding n small teacupful, or 
S oz., of the solution to a gallon of water 
before using. 

I have noted the methods of mildew des¬ 
truction and prevention more fully just 
now, because it will soon be rampant in 
the open as new growth appears, and 
rapidly spreads during the extremely 
changeable weather generally experienced 
at this time. ‘ A. PirEH. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Roses (J. Water.*, Coldicott).— 
Yours is a rather mixed query, but we will 
do our best. (1) The varieties of strong 
plants referred to in the first question are 
totally distinct in growth. One cannot 


possibly put Xavier Olibo into the same set 
as Frau Karl Druschki and Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, the first being a notoriously bad 
grower, while the rest of the seven noticed 
are among the strongest. Even then they 
J need distinct pruning. Fran Karl 
Druschki, Duke of Edinburgh, and Gluire 
Lyonnaise will liower more profusely if the 
strongest growths are pegged down. 
Pharlsaer, Betty, and Gustave Grunner- 
wald may be cut back so as to leave three 
or four of tlie best eyes upon last year's 
wood. (2j You should have pruned these 
down hard last year. March 7th was late 
for planting such varieties. The two 
growths upon White Dorothy should be left 
intact, when they will bloom this summer. 
Remember that almost all of these growers 
that produce king .shoots do not flower 
ojion such rods until the following year, 
and the most frequent cause of disappoint¬ 
ment is from recklessly cutting these away 
before they have reached their flowering 
stage. Gardenia may be treated the same. 
Lady Godiva is as strong a grower as any, 
and must have done badly to lie as you 
describe. Let it take its chance during the 
coming summer. Trim the lateral growths 
of Gluire de Dijon back to about half their 
length, aud you will probably get better 
wood to work upon next season. As re¬ 
gards Excelsa, leave tbe three strong 
growths, if sound, to flower similar to the 
White Dorothy and others. We think you 
will find it wiser to leave the layered and 
“nicked” shoots until next autumn, us 
they are not likely to be sufficiently rooted 
yet for removal. (3) Read our article upon 
pruning in tbe issue for March 8th, which 
we think will help you here. Prune the 
Roses you name at the end of March or 
early in April. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Honeysuckle unhealthy.— I have a Honey¬ 
suckle, growing over an arch in the garden, in 
rattier an exposed position. It is planted in 
good loam, which contains no lime. Kindly 
lell me what it is suffering from? The plant 
looks silvery ail over, as iu the shoots I send. 

J. MIGUELL. 

LThe silvery appearance of the leaves of 
tlie Lonieera is due to the separation of the 
epidermis cells from those lying im¬ 
mediately beneath and the formation of an 
air cavity there, exactly as in the case of 
silver-leaf in I’Jums and Peaches, and so 
on. We have never before seen a case of 
silver-leaf in Honeysuckle, but the fungus 
to which the disease iu Plums und Teaches 
is attributed nttacks many different kinds 
of plants, and there seems no good reason 
wily Honeysuckles should escape. As a 
rule, trees attacked never recover, but the 
disease is nol: spread from them while they 
are alive. Soon after death occurs, how- 
l ever, the fungus fruits on the dead shoots, 
and spores from these fruits reproduce the 
disease in other plants, being particularly 
ready to gain entrance through wouuds. If 
the plant, is a valuable one you might try 
whether the addition of iron sulphate, 
powdered and applied at tlie rate of about. 
4 oz. to the square yard, will do. This is 
really applying a remedy for tlie symptoms 
rather than tile disease, and any dead or 
dying shoots should be immediately cut out 
aud burned.] 

Where are the bullfinches?— Every year 
I here comes the time when steps have lio be 
taken to protect our fruit-tree buds from 
tliis bird. It is remarkable that not only 
in tlie country garden are the bullfinches 
regular winter visitors, but in the town 
garden they have to be reckoned witli 
annually. This winter, however, they are 
almost entirely absent. In other years, 
from autumn until spring, they have 
harassed the fruit-grower by their num¬ 
bers. Even where shooting or trapping is 
carried out as a means of protection they 
persistently carry on their dread work of 
hud destruction. Only one pair of birds 
has paid a visit tills winter, consequently 
no material damage lias been done among 
fruit plantations. As a rule I have to he 
alert from autumn onward. Bullfinches 
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have Ihm’ii responsible in hundreds of eases 
for scanty crops, even when the season has 
Wen favourable. Can any reader throw 
any light on this scarcity of bullfinches? 
Is it ]>ossible for it to be local, or has'this 
scarcity been noticed in other districts?— 

vv. s., ir./f#. 


POCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


JANK/EA HELDItElCHI. 

This beautiful plant, allied to the Ramon- 
dftis—Indeed, the “ Kew List” gives it as 
Kmnondia Heldreichi—is, I fear, more 
often heard of than seen. The pale violet- 
coloured flowers rise from the rosette of 
leaves, which are of considerable sub¬ 
stance and thickly coated with white, 
silvery down. Like the Ramondias, It 
prefers u northern aspect, and is best 
planted in a vertical crevice, in such a 
nay that slightly overhanging rocks throw 
off the rain, though the compost of sturdy 


I*ior single African Marigold. Possibly I 
may be too fastidious, but I never care for 
it when in bloom, although I like it when 
out of flower. As it is easy to pinch off the 
blooms this is of less consequence. Othon- 
nopsis cheirifolia should have a dry soil and 
a sunny position.— Dumveies, N.B. 

Saxifraga Cymbalarla _For shady parts 

of the rock garden, where it can reproduce 
itself from seeds, there is no little annual 
Saxifrage which will give so much 
pleasure as S. Cymbalarla, the Ivy-leaved 
llockfoil. Ouce sown it will hardly ever be 
lost, unless in a sunny and very dry place. 
It flowers when only 1 inch or so high— 
even less at times—and rarely reaches 
(> inches, and then towards the end of its 
season. In the cool and shady parts of the 
ruck garden it is bright and cheering, while 
it does little or no harm to any other plant 
near which it grows.—Ess. 

Narcissus minimus in the moraine.—1 
have been much taken with tile appearance I 
of a flower of Narcissus minimus from a 
bulb, which, by some chance, had got ! 



J<mk(ca Ifddrcichi. From a photograph by Mr. R. A. Mai by, 
WoodJ'orU, Essex. 


I'jt. which it prefers, should be kept 
moist during the growing season. 

The accompanying illustration depicts a 
MJ'Cimon of this choice plant in flower, 
the downy surface of the leaves there 
visible indicating the advisability of a 
protecting roof glass during our muggy 
winters. Reginald A. Maldv. 


Othonncpsis cheirifolia.—The Barbary 
Itagwort (Othonnopsis cheirifolia) has 
-tillered considerably with me during the 
lost winter, and in no previous season have 
I observed my plants, as a whole, so much 
injured. In average winters, and even in 
-evere ones, it is generally but little 
harmed, but I notice that, like many other 
1'lAnts, it suffers greatly after a wet 
autumn and early winter. In December a 
bidden and unusually keen frost seems to 
have wrought much mischief with this 
Othonnopsis. It is a good plant for rock- 
work, with its broad, prettily-arranged, 
glaucous foliage, and its general appear¬ 
ance Is decidedly good. One cannot say, 
however, that its yellow flowers nre 
specially attractive. They remind oue_of a 
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among the soil in a whhistone moraine, and 
which has come into bloom. It looks re¬ 
markably bright and pleasing against the 
grey stone. The bulb seems to be fairly 
deep. I am trying Narcissus triandrus 
albus in the same moraine, but it is as yet 1 
too soon to tell how it will do permanently. , 
It will not stand well here in the ordinary 
rock garden, or in a border for any number i 
of years, and under usual circumstances 
dies off the first season. —Dumfries. 

Chrysanthemum inodorum plenissimum.— 
This, occasionally called Matricaria inodora 
fl.-pl.. is the double form of a wild plant, but 
is useful for the garden. It looks well in the | 
border or in beds, and the flowers arc valu- i 
able for cutting. It is about 18 inches hi&h, 
and has large double nure-whito flowers. The I 
variety Bridal Kobe is only about half the 
height. 

Sedum coeruleum.—This is a most beautiful 
little annual Stonecrop for sunny borders or 
rock gardens. It only grows a few inches high, 
and has beautiful light-blue flowers, which, in 
a mass, are very pleasing. In dry places the 
green foliage changes to a bright red. and the 
effect of the blue and red together is much 
prettier than many would anticipate. This 
blue Stonecrop should be sown in April where 
it is to bloom, sowing the seeds very thinly, 
and thinning well out if prolonged ljloom is 
desired.—ESS 


FRUIT. 


USEFUL LATE APPLES. 

Dl-binq the past few years there have been 
considerable additions to the already too 
long list of Apples. I have no wish what¬ 
ever to belittle new introductions, as in 
nearly all cases they take some years to 
prove thejr worth, and come under my 
heading of useful varieties. There are too 
many varieties, some most inferior, others 
of only medium quality, and many that 
could well be eliminated. Few of the 
newer Introductions can approach the 
Blenheim in usefulness. 1 fully appreciate 
the value of this and other good kinds 
noted by “ \V.” (p. 91) for their value when 
cooked, and independent of their other 
good qualities. Take l’easgood's Nonsuch, 
which so many praise so highly. I do not 
think it so useful ns the older Blenheim : 
hut, of course, as an exhibition variety, it 
is of great value. It may he said the 
Blenheim is not a late Apple, hut much 
depends upon its treatment when gathered, 
how stored, and other small details. In 
the midland and northern counties I have 
kepi the Blenheim well into February, at 
times later ; but to do tills there must be 
no haste in gathering, with an even, cool 
temperature in the store. I found to get 
good late fruits of this excellent old 
variety it was best to rely upon standard 
trees and thin the heads out freely, so as lo 
allow sun and light to reach the fruits. I 
have this week—late in February—had 
some excellent Blenheims from standard 
trees, the fruits being of a splendid colour 
and quite firm. These were stored in 
October in an old. somewhat damp, build¬ 
ing. ■ A moist store is far better than a 
very dry one. I have seen much fruit 
spoilt in a very good store with a cement 
floor. I advised a friend who had a some¬ 
what elaborate new store to keep a can of 
water handy and flood the floor to counter¬ 
act flic dryness, us tile fruits shrivelled so 
badly. 

This season Annie Elizabeth is of fine 
quality, and by no means inferior for the 
dessert ; indeed, superior in flavour to 
some so-called dessert varieties. Annie 
Elizabeth keeps well into May, given cool 
storage, and in addition is a handsome 
fruit. It makes a large tree, hut is of up¬ 
right growth, and an ideal variety where it 
does well. Much the same remarks apply 
to the excellent Newton Wonder. Though 
classed us a kitchen Apple, it is quite as 
good for tlie dessert in March and April, 
indeed, I may add. May. Both this and 
Annie Elizabeth are excellent cookers. I 
need not dwell upon the value of Newton 
Wonder, us it is well known as one of the 
best keepers. It is a flee grower and 
bearer, and its sturdy growth makes it a 
general favourite in small gardens. Lane's 
Prince Albert is one of our best late Apples, 
and good for all purposes from January till 
May provided cool storage is given. New¬ 
ton Wonder keeps later, hut Lane’s, owing 
to its cropping, should be a favourite. It 
does remarkably well ns a small standard 
amt is a regular cropper. F. K. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A new perpetual Strawberry 8t. Fiaere. 

—At page 101 a note appears regarding the 
alpine and perpetual Strawberries, but no 
mention was made of the new' St. Fiacre. 
This is a good time to sow under glass to 
get fruit late in the autumn, or sow in a 
cold-frame or on a border for next season's 
early fruiting. The new variety is one of 
Messrs. Vilmorin's seedlings. The fruits 
are larger than those of the parents, which 
were St. Antoine de Padoue and the large, 
pale-pink Louis Gauthier. The latter Is 
well known in this country and a great 
cropper, the new St. Fiacre in this respect 
being not unlike it. The fruits are oblong, 
of a reddish colour, and the flesh slightly 
acid, hut even then of excellent quality for 
a late fruit. Being a compact grower it 
will be useful after the summer varieties 
are over. Given rich soil and a good sunny 
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position the new variety is much superior , 
to the well-known St. Antoine do l'adotie, 
being also more vigorous. It makes u valu¬ 
able addition to the late dessert fruits — 
M. K. 

Orchard-house _A large house, laid out 

in suitable paths to give access to every 
plant, is very interesting, especially at 
this season or later, when the trees are in 
growth. The bees will be busy among the 
blossoms now, and they usually do their 
work well, and should be encouraged. 
When in blossom a fairly dry atmosphere 
is necessary, but if the days are bright 
and warm tile air may be too dry. 1 have 
known instances where it was necessary 
to use tile syringe just after mid-day to 
assist the setting. The disbudding or 
thinning of the young wood will be In hand ' 
now, and it is better not to hurry it, as I 
that may give a check. It Is necessary, 
first of all, to select a good shoot near the 
base of the present lienring branch, and 
there must, of course, be a leader.—H. 

Work in vineries inside borders.— If the 
drainage is as free as it ought to be, and 
the roots numerous and near the surface, a ; 
toii-dressing of artificial manure may lie 
given from time to time when necessary, 
and the time to use. and the quantity, will, 
of course, lie in the hands of the cultivator, 
llone-meal is always valuable in the Vine- 
border, but it acts slowly, and after the 
berries are thinned something quicker in 
notion is, I think, better. I have Used 
guano occasionally with effect, but "all 
plants and fruits, I think, want a change 
sometimes. Basie slag Is a cheap manure 
and may be mixed with the top-dressing 
material, but it is slow, and we want some¬ 
thing quicker now for the finish.- II. 

8corched Vine foliage.— As the days! 
lengthen and the sun gains more |iotver, ; 
it will be necessary to lie on the alert to 
»es that the tender leaves of Vines are ! 
not injured, as It is generally in the early 
morning when this happens. This is an 
Important factor In Grape culture, ns, 
apart from the unsightly uppenrance 
caused by the crippled leaves. 1 lie crop 
itself suffers, as the berries can neither ' 
develop lo tbelr full extent nor colour ; 
properly without tlie aid of a canopy of I 
healthy, vigorous leaves. Scorching may i 
tie the resuit of one or more causes—viz.. ! 
either owing to the wires being fixed too 
near tile rafters, preventing sufficient air 
space between the foliage and glass, or it 
may result from the want of early venti¬ 
lation, Much moisture is condensed on 
the leaves during the night from the 
evaporation of the borders—more especi¬ 
ally wliere evaporating-puns are used. In 
any case, it is necessary that this heavy 
dew be allowed to pass off gradually as 
tile sun gains liower each morning. Some 
are reluctant to afford night ventilation 
at the top of the vinery, yet it is a wise 
practice, and may, if followed, save some 
anxiety tile following morning. Still, 
perhaps, at bedtime outdoor conditions 
are not genial, and one would, naturally, ; 
consider it wise to close the vinery. 
The following morning, however, the con¬ 
ditions in early summer may prove just 
opposite to those of the previous night, 
hence the wisdom of early ventilation.— 
It. r. 

Fruit-trees in pots.— This i.s a most 
interesting way of growing fruit-trees 
wliere there is a roomy house with one or 
more divisions where the tem-iierature may 
vary a little. Figs, for instance, may lie 
fen sal so as to enable the trees to ripen 
two crepe. Cherries also may have a little 
warmth without being rushed. Peaches 
may be forced in pots moderately, if de¬ 
sired, but most other fruits may be 
brought on quietly. Plums do well in pots, 
Init Apricots, Pears, and Apples should be 
grown cool. Gooseberries are sometimes 
grown on the orchard-house pot. system, 
and do well, and will bear a little warmth. 

I have grown the Cape Gooseberry under 
glass under like conditions to Tomatoes ; 
But it is not much grown, not because 
there is any difficulty about it, but (here 
is not much demand.—C. 
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VEGETABLES. 

UNION SOWING AND PLANTING. 

As a result of the finer weather which has 
of late prevailed, the soil in the kitchen 
garden has dried on the surface to such 
an extent that it is now in suitable con¬ 
dition for the sowing of the above-named 
important crop. Previous to treading and 
raking the soil to a fine tilth, it is a good 
plan to give It a moderate dressing of soot. 
If the soot is very fresh use less of it. 
Light soils should be made very firm before 
drawing the drills, but. this must not be 
overdone with regard to moderately and 
particularly heavy retentive soils, other¬ 
wise numbers of the young plants will ! 
perish in endeavouring to push through. 
Sow the seed in shallow drills drawn 1 foot 
apart, closing the latter in afterwards with 
the feet, and finish by raking the surface 
of the plot smooth and even with a wooden 
or iron rake. Suitable varieties are 
numerous, but where a long and continuous 
supply is needed due regard should be paid i 
to the growing of such as are known to be 
good and long keepers. Autumn-sown 
Unions are now growing freely, and such 
being the case they may now be trans¬ 
planted. It is a good plan to grow a part 
of the crop in a warm, sheltered situation 
for early use, and the remainder in a 
more exjxised part of the garden, to come 
in for autumn supply. The soil for this 
crop should have been enriched witli well- 1 
rotted munure some few weeks ago, and 
where this has been done only treading aiid 
levelling of the surface are needed prior to 
the planting being carried out. I prefer n 
trowel to a dibber for carrying out the 
planting, as the roots are not then 
crammed into a hole of a very circum- 
scribed area. The plants must, be made 
very firm, and stand from 7 inches to i 
9 inches apart in the rows, the latter being 
from 12 inches to 15 inches asunder, 
according to space at command. A. W. 

CAULlFLOWEltS FOlt ALLOTMENT. ! 
COULD you kindly inform me how to maintain 
a supply of Cauliflowers, a few each week -one 
a day. Hay from end of May to Christinas or 
later? Are any of the varietiCH of use to main¬ 
tain a succession in the nine Ives by successional 
sowings? If so. how often should seed be sown, 
or in it better to use different varieties? 1 
have a cold greenhouse, 12 feet by 12 feet. I 
have some plants of Dean’s Early Snowball, 
raised end of last October in large pot. I have 
just transplanted them (two nice leaves to 
them), ftve in a 6-ineh pot. and placed close 
to glass. Can I get. say. two successions from 
that one sowing if I grow a few on in pots and 
the others outside, or would a frame do? Of 
course, all must grow outside later on. The 
varieties I have seed of are Dean's Early Snow¬ 
ball. Early London. Ryder's St. Albans Mon¬ 
arch. Veit-ch's Autumn Giant, and Snow's 
Winter White Brc-ecoli. Soil stiff yellow loam, 
getting gritty about 2 feet 6 inches down.- 
SNOWBALL. 

[The best way In secure a regular succes¬ 
sion of Cauliflowers from the eml of May 
till late in autumn, when they will be suc¬ 
ceeded by Autumn Protecting, Michaelmas 
White, and Christmas White Broccoli, is 
to proceed as follows : — 

In the first place, the plants which are to 
furnish heads for cutting at the end of 
May, during June, and early an July, 
should either lie raised in autumn or early 
in Hie New Year. We will deal first with 
autumn - raised plants. The seed of 
varieties such as Early London, Wal- 
chercn, Magnum ltouuin, and Early Giant, 
should be sown outdoors in mid-Septem¬ 
ber for warm localities, and a week or so 
earlier where it is colder. The resulting 
plants should then lie pricked out 4 inches 
apart lo Hie required number in cold- 
frames io stand Hie winter. They should 
he grown ns hardily ns possible, affording 
them an abundance of air on every favour 
able opportunity, and in severe weather 
covering the frames witli mats. Towards 
the end of February the forwardest plants 
are ready for transference to hand-lights 
(four in each), the former to be arranged 
IS inches apart each way on a warm, 
sheltered border. Failing hand-lights, the 
plants- may he put under cloches arranged 
in lines IS inches apart all ways, or if 


these ure out of the question 10-inch flower 
pots would answer, as they can be removed 
in the daytime when fine, und replaced at. 
dusk. The remainder of the plants can be 
set out at intervals during March, a good 
position for them being mat between the 
rows of early and second-early Peas. Even 
these pay for protecting at night with 1 ots. 
If only for n week or two. 

In regard to the January sowing, it is the 
rule to sow in this ease one of the very 
early-maturing sorts, that you named 
being an old and well-tried sort. The 
plants, when large enough, ure either 
pricked off into a frame oil a gentle hot¬ 
bed or isitted singly into fiO-sized pots and 
grown as hardy ns may tie, so that when 
planted out either ill hand-lights or under 
cloches, in the latter end of February, they 
may experience no serious check. In the 
event of the previously-named appliances 
being absent, plnnting, unless the weather 
permits of its being done earlier, had best 
he deferred till March, and then protect 
Hie plants with flower-pots. To succeed 
the latter, plants- raised from seed of 
Early Loudon, Walcheren, and Monarch, 
sown early in February indoors, anil 
treated similarly to the before-mentioned 
batch, should be set out at the end of 
March and early in April. This latter 
sowing should take place even when the 
raising of plants in autumn is practised, 
but ‘with tills difference—instead of the 
seed being sown in gentle warmth It may 
he done under hand-lights or seed-guards 
in a warm, sheltered part of the garden 
outdoors. In this case the plants, when 
large enough to handle, should be pricked 
off 5 inches apart on a warm border, and 
when ready lie lifted with a ball of soil 
and pi.'ink'd with a (rowel. To afford sue 
eessional batches of plants after this, sow 
seed again outdoors, about mid-March, of 
Monarch, Magnum Boimm, and Autumn 
Giant. Two other good sorts for sowing at 
tills time ure Favourite and Universal. 
These turn in before the last two sorts 
previously named. In mid-April sow 
Autumn Giant GauliUower. and Autumn 
Protecting. Michaelmas, Christmas, and 
Winter Mammoth Broccoli. The latter 
will succeed the autumn Cauliflowers and 
give ail abundance of heads up to the 
period specified. 

You will see, after reading Hie foregoing 
details, you erred in not potting Hie plants 
singly into tiO-sized pots. This omission, 
unless the plants are too large, you can yet 
rectify. You may certainly grow the for¬ 
wardest plants in a frame, if you have 
such a structure io spare, ns the frame can 
from time lo time be raised on bricks, etc., 
ns the plants increase in height, hanging 
mats or something similar round the sides 
to keep out frost, etc. If a frame is not at 
liberty you must proceed ou the lines set 
forth above; plant them outdoors and 
shelter with flower-pots if hand-lights or 
cloches are not forthcoming. The ground 
for Cauliflowers can hardly he too rich, 
anil it should also be well dug some time 
previous to planting taking place. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Notes on Celery. -The Jinst season lms 
been a good one for Celery. For years I 
was prejudiced against large white kinds, 
hut 1 have come to regard Ilihby’s Defiance 
as one of the best Celeries grown for early 
work. It is of medium height, foliage 
dark green and much cut. It Is 'cry solid 
and keeps well. Most growers are of 
opinion that white kinds are not so hardy 
ns the red sorts, but I have not found this 
to lie Hie case. I always had a liking for 
Major Clarke's l’ink, and where a good 
stock can he had it is still hard to bent. 
During late summer and early autumn 
there has been in the shops an improved 
type of White Plume, which found a ready 
sale. When a little pnper had been put 
round it for a time it was good. —Dorskt. 

Kale Hai-dv Sprouting.—Among tho several 
varieties of Kale grown for affording abundant 
cuttings from now and onwards, the above- 
named sort stands pre-eminent. It is verv 
hardv and distinct in appearance, and 
fu-nishen a great wealth of side shoots, which 
arc of excellent flavour when cooked.-A. W. 
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POULTRY. 


NEXT WINTER’S LAYERS. 

It may seem somewhat strange to write 
about winter egg production while we are 
still in t Ik 1 thick of the hatching season, 
anti have not even arrived at the time of 
year when eggs are plentiful. The fact 
should not be lost sight of, however, that 
it Is largely the present management of 
chickens which determines whether next 
winter’s egg yield will be good, bad, or 
indifferent. The management should, 
therefore, all be in the direction of laying 
lhe foundation that will benr fruit in the 
future. There are many directions in 
which the poultry-keeper may nse his in¬ 
genuity when specialising in various 
branches of liis work, but there are few 
ways in which there is greater scope than 
in winter egg production. 

Winter latino mtKEDs.— The first and 
foremost consideration when striving after 
winter eggs Is the selection of the rigid 
breeds for the purpose. Any variety will 
lay In winter if hatched at the right time 
of year, but there are some which are in- 
linitely better than others, since they 
possess many characteristics that are very 
helpful in this direction. In the lirst 
place, the general breeds only should be 
depended upon, since being sitters, the 
rest they have had when on the eggs and 
when brooding chickens 1ms strengthened 
them prepnratory to the strain of laying 
during the cold weather. Furthermore, 
being heavily feathered, they possess a 
decided advantage, In that they are pro¬ 
tected from the severity of winter. If is 
not, however, nil sitting breeds that excel 
as winter layers, since Dorkings and 
Indian and Old English Game also come 
under the category, and yet are not to be 
depended on for winter eggs. As a matter 
of fact, they are not to lie relied upon for 
egg production at any time of the year, 
since their profitable Qualities lie in quite 
another direction. 

When to hatch winter lateiis. —The 
right breeds may be kept for the purpose, 
and yet eggs are not produced at the time 
of year at which they were expected. The 
fault frequently is that the chickens wore 
not hatched at the proper time. There 
are many poultry-keepers who make a 
boast of having chickens hatched the first 
week in January, nnd they lay themselves 
ont especially to do so. If they were 
hatching for exhibition, nnd wanted their 
birds for the chicken classes of the year, 
or if the chickens were meant for the 
spring markets, then early hatching is to 
be encouraged. Itut when the chickens 
are intended for laying and for stock pur¬ 
poses, undoubtedly, too early hatching is 
a great mistake. On lhe other hand, 
there are those who are always behind 
with hatching, due either to lethargy or 
to delay in securing male birds. Both 
too early nnd too late hatching arc apt 
to minimise the winter yield of eggs. I 
would rather err on the side of early than 
late hatching, since among the former the 
cockerels are excellent for use the follow¬ 
ing season, whereas late-hatched males 
are not nearly of the same value in the 
breeding-pens. Very early chickens will 
moult in the late summer or early autumn, 
nnd thus much valuable time is wasted 
at the most important season of the year. 
Those that are hatched too late, on the 
contrary, will not have matured suffi¬ 
ciently to lay in winter. The happy mean 
must, therefore, be struck between the 
two. Speaking generally, the heavy, 
general-purpose type of fowls should be 
hatched from the last week in February 
to the last week in April. If the manage¬ 
ment be conducted on right, lines during 
chickenhood. and if later on the birds are 
Properly housed and fed. there should he 
no dearth of eggs in winter. 

Early feeding. —It is necessary that 
chickens should be kept growing right 
from the first, nnd growth is encouraged 
more by a good system^f feeding thnn-by 
anything else. The fn-st novit irymslylpr 


in the early feeding of chickens is the 
object for which they are ultimately In¬ 
tended, because what may be all that 
could be desired for the fulfilment of one 
object might be entirely opposed to the 
success of others. For instance, chickens 
that are intended for table use should be 
fed differently from those that are in¬ 
tended for rearing to adulthood for lay¬ 
ing and stock purposes. Our present 
object is, however, for the latter pur¬ 
pose, and tile Chief point to aim for is con¬ 
stitution and stamina. There are two 
methods of feeding chickens—namely, lhe 
dry and the moist. Both systems have 
their supporters, who are loud in praise of 
their respective opinions. Having given a 
fair and lengthy trial to both systems, I 
am strongly in favour of a compromise 
between the two, mid the best chickens I 
have ever reared were those that were fed 
for the first month on a mixture of millet, 
coarse oatmeal, Rice, Dari, Canary-seed, 
Hemp, and meat scraps. These small 
seeds should be scattered among dry and 
clean litter, so that the chickens are en¬ 
couraged to scratch. After the end of a 
month the smaller seeds, such ns Canary- 
seed, oatmeal, and Millet, may he diseon- 
!imil'll, and broken Wheat, broken Maine, 
nnd Buckwheat given in their place. At 
the end of the first, month two feeds a 
day of chicken-meal should lie given, one 
ill the morning and the other in the late 
afternoon. This, together with the dry 
food, contains all the variety and all the 
elements needed for the successful rear¬ 
ing of future winter layers. E. T. B. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Neighbour’s overhanging tree (A. II. C.). 

—Yes ; you are entitled to cut away what¬ 
ever portion of yonr neighbour’s tree over¬ 
hangs the boundary line ; but you are not 
entitled to retain the wood. Probably be 
Is as anxious as you are to be rid of the 
tree, and he is waiting to see if you will 
remove it. But that is not your only 
remedy. It is open to you to bring an 
action against him for nuisance, and a 
threat of proceedings in that direction 
might lie much more effective than a mere 
threat that if he does not do something to 
remove it you will. I should, therefore, 
advise you to place the matter in the hands 
of a solicitor, and let that gentleman write 
first. You will then probably find a dis¬ 
position develop to come to terms with 
you, nnd the matter will be capable of 
friendly arrangement. It is obvious that 
no good can result to either from two 
neighbours fighting over a thing of tills 
sort, ns to which the legal rights on both j 
sides are perfectly clear.— Barrister. 

Insuring a gardener (F. f'.J.—l am most 
certainly of the opinion that you ought not 
to lose another day, but go and insure this 
man at, once. If any serious accident 
should befal him you would be liable to 
keep him for the rest of his life. The 
insurance I am speaking about has nothing 
what ever to do with National Health 
Insurance. What I want you to do is to 
go nnd insure yourself against any claim 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act or 
the Employers’ Liability Act. You can 
effect this with any of (lie good Insurance 
companies who take that class of business, 
and w'liilst you are at it you bad better 
take the opportunity of Insuring your 
domestic servants nnd anybody else to ! 
whom you pay any wages at nil, nnd (hen 
you will be perfectly safe.— Barrister. 

Protection of wild birds (F. II. RJ —The 
close season for wild birds began on the 
1st March, and will continue until tile 31st 
July. I do not know wliat regulations are 
in force in your part of the country, be¬ 
cause the schedules vary, but generally 
speaking the mischievous birds, or what 
gardeners consider ns such—bullfinches, 
blackbirds, tits, sparrows, etc.—are not 
scheduled, but I must remind you that all 
birds are under the Acts unless they nre 
specially exempted bv order of a local 
county council — Barrister. 


Liability to repair broken window] 

\(H- E. I .).—A a regards the greenhouse, 
that presumably is a tenant’s fixture, and 
the landlord, therefore, may be exonerated 
at once from any liability in that direction. 
But ns to the windows of the house, in the 
j absence of any mention of these I am 
I unable to find any reason for suggesting 
j that a landlord can he compelled to replace 
these—nor, Indeed, enn the tenant be 
forced to do so. It is, therefore, a ques¬ 
tion of convenience, upon which the tenant 
, must make up Ills own mind.— Barrister. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

March ISth, 1913. 

The meeting held on this date teemed witli 
interest and variety throughout, every inch 
of available space being occupied. Hardy 
flowers and rock garden exhibits pre¬ 
dominated, though many of the latter were 
small, and conveyed but little idea of rook 
gardening in- its truest sense. The exhibit 
of choice flowering shrubs from Messrs. 
James Veiteh and Sons attracted largo 
numbers, ns did the fine bank of Daffodil 
Sir Francis Drake staged by Messrs. 
Carter and Co. Perhaps of all the exhibits 
staged that of Grasses from Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons wns the most educational, nnd 
with the accompanying soils and manures, 
was of a most instructive character. The 
great bank of Tulips from Southgate was 
also a feature. Carnations were less 
numerous than usual, and orchids were in 
a decided minority. Some excellent collec¬ 
tions of Daffodils were shown, and among 
them many particularly good seedlings 
were remarked. 

Narcissi. —One of lhe finest groups wax 
that from Messrs. Barr nnd Sons, who 
staged a superb lot of seedlings in conjunc¬ 
tion with Sunrise (rod cup), Peter Barr, 
The Grey Mare, Europe (a fine bicolor). 
Blazing Star, Atlas (pale bicolor), and 
George Philip Haydou. Some particularly 
good things came from Mr. Alex. M. 
Wilson, Shovell, Bridgwater, whose Cedric, 
Tita (a fine red cup), Diogenes (handsome, 
pale bioolor), and Ruliellite (white, with 
Intensely-coloured cup), were all fine. The 
lion of the group, however, was Dragoon, 
a handsome flower witli pure white seg¬ 
ments nnd big, fiery-scarlet cup. The con¬ 
trast of the two was very line. Messrs. Cart¬ 
wright and Goodwin.Kidderminster,staged 
excellent King Alfred, Van Waveren’s 
Giant. Weardnle Perfection, and Glory of 
Noordwyk. Mr. F. Herbert Chapman, Rye, 
had some fine King Alfred seedlings, witli 
Bennett Toe, Victory, and Tennyson (a 
good poet's kind). There were many seed¬ 
lings of merit. Messrs. R. Sydenham and 
Co., Limited, had a lovely pot of N. cala- 
thinus, and some good Duke of Bedford. 
Mr. W. A. Watts, St. Asaph, showed 
Gwendal Ceing, Breila, virtually stepping 
stones (o each other, with tinted clips and 
somewhat of Frank Miles perianth seg¬ 
ments. Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes 
Tark, had a glorious display of the yellow- 
self, Sir Francis Drake, some hundreds of 
flowers being employed in a massed border 
arrangement. The individual flowers were 
very handsome. 

Creenjtouse flowers.— The fine table of 
Cinerarias from Messrs. James Veiteh and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, was among the 
greater attractions under this head, the 
ricb blocks of colour formed by Pompa¬ 
dour and Matador having a most telling 
effect. Intermediate Blue, Felthnm 
Beauty (carmine), and Felthnm Beauty 
(blue) were among other notable batches of 
colour in nil excellent lot. Another par¬ 
ticularly showy and brilliant group was 
composed entirely of Zonal Pelargoniums, 
nnd came from the well-known specialists 
of these flowers — Messrs. Cnmieil and 
Sons, Swnnley. The trusses were hand¬ 
some in the extreme, the flowers large, the 
varieties remarkable for the wide colour 
range they embraced. The collection was 
one of the finest that has been staged. Nice 
groups of Ciematisos with Ferns came 
from Messrs. IT. B. May and Sons, Edmon¬ 
ton,: Fneli-well-hnown-varietiqSi as Nellie 
Moser, Miss Bateman, nnd Lndv I.ohdes- 
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boro' being remarked. A group of 
Clematises and shrubs was also arranged 
by .Mr. L. It. Kussell, Richmond, the rarely- 
seen ltogieru cordata, a greenhouse ever¬ 
green shrub, with pink-flowered trusses, 
being noted in the group. A few tree 
Ptronies were shown by Mr. Amos Perry, 
Enfield, the most notable variety being 
Elizabeth, with carmine - rose coloured 
flowers. 

Carnations. —These were not so numerous 
ns we have seen them on some former occa¬ 
sions, the linest lot of flowers coming from 
Mr. II. Iiurnett, Cuernsey. Marmion, Mr. 
C. E. Raphael, Mrs. Clode, R. F. Felton, 
Scarlet Glow, and Lady Alington were 
among the finer groups. Messrs. Allwood 
Brothers, Haywards Heath, had an im¬ 
posing central group of Mary Allwood, a 
richly - coloured and distinct variety. 
Wlvelsfield White and La ltayonnante 
(pale yellow) were also notable. The best 
thing in a very handsome lot from Messrs. 
Will Cutbush and Sons, Uighgnte, N., was 
a great bank of the scarlet-flowered Mrs. 
Mackinnou and Mrs. Astor (a rather 
striking yellow and scarlet fancy). Messrs. 
Young and Co., Cheltenham, had a hand¬ 
some lot of their crimson Duchess of 
Devonshire, a shapely flower of fine pro- 
1 -or! ions. Messrs. Low and Co., Enfield, 
Mr. C. Engelmann, and Messrs. Wells, 
Limited. Merstham, were also exhibitors of 
these flowers. Messrs. It. II. Bath, 
Limited. Wisbech, had a single vase of 
their new yellow-coloured periietual Car¬ 
nation. The Premier, a vnriety destined 
for distribution in 1014. 

Tulips.— The one great display of these 
came from Messrs. R. and G. Cutbbert, 
.Southgate, who staged a remurkable collec¬ 
tion on the floor. The rich masses of 
colour, the many fine varieties, as also the 
obviously good cultivation of all, bordered 
on high excellence. We were not, however, 
<)Uite pleased with the arrangement. Too 
much colour vnriety, perhaps, quite un¬ 
relieved by greenery save their own, which 
was almost obscured, and the closely-set 
arrangement, with now and then conflict¬ 
ing colours, inseparable, perhaps, when so 
large a variety is shown, were opposed to 
complete success. Some of the most dis¬ 
tinct were La Grandeur (a fine red), Pink 
Beauty, handsome, but not well named. It 
Is carmine and white. Brilliant Star was 
most effective, and in conjunction with 
Lady Boreel (white) made a fine contrast. 
Proserpine, LX'nique (yellow and white), 
Ophir d’Or, the ever-popular Duchess de 
Parma (in red and gold), and Prince of 
Austria, one of the finest Tulips grown, and 
fragrant withal, were among the more con¬ 
spicuous in a lot that has probably not been 
excelled in variety, extent, or good culture. 

Flowering shrubs.— To the superb groups 
of these from Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons. Limited, Chelsea, must be given 
pride of place here, if only for the glorious 
grouping of Rhododendron Pink Pearl, 
which constituted the central feature. Peer 
among its fellows, inimitable in beauty 
and colour charm at any time, the numbers 
of well-flowered examples shown, consti¬ 
tuted a great feast—a feast of the best. 
White I’pnrl (dainty nnd pretty), Manglesi ' 
(rich red) were also noted. Then came ' 
Azalea mollis (yellow), a large batch of 
Wistaria sinensis, twits of Viburnum plica- 
turn, with Forsythia, Spiroea, Pyrus, and 
much else in the shrub line, which in 
March respond so well to slight warmth or 
almost to tlie unhealed greenhouse also. 
Messrs. R. Gill and Sons, Falmouth, 
showed a tine array of Rhododendrons In 
the cut state, notably the brilliant-flowered 
Oornubia raised by them, and which appears 
to he quite unique in its way. The colour 
is brilliant, lustrous crimson-scarlet, the 
vnr'ety affording much evidence of freedom 
of (lowering. From Messrs. Piper, Bays- 
water and Barnes, came well-grown, well- 
flowered hushes of large size of the 
Japanese Cherries (Cerasns), C. J. H. 
Veitch, semi-double, pink-flowered, making 
a great show. 

Alpine and haifly'plants.-J'leae were 
in great numbery/ej^r^ihetrf p^jd were 


arranged on rockwork for the most part. 
We regret we are unable to go into details 
in the case of the majority, and mention 
of some of the more Important must suffice. 
Among the liner displays was that from 
Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, who 
relied chiefly upon Saxifrages, setting 
(hem out in the main in broad masses. 
The best effect was secured by a big 
stretch of Saxifraga apiculata, a hundred 
or so of well-flowered plants making a 
rare show. This in itself was definite and 
complete, a successful demonstration of 
the bold massing of such things to which 
we have often drawn attention, and which 
is worthy of emulation. In some other 
directions indefiniteness and mixing were 
observed, for which, owing to the numbers 
employed, there was no need. Saxifraga j 
opiiositJfolla in white and coloured forms | 
was also remarked. Mr. G. Reutbe, 
Keston, Kent, had another of his remark 
able exhibits of alpines and shrubs. The 
group Included charming pots of the lovely 
Saxifraga Boydi, while such ns S. Paulime 
(yellow), S. Stuarbi (pink-red), and the 
new yellow S. pungons were among the 
more showy. Primulas, Hepatlcas, Ane¬ 
mones, and hosts of free-flowering alpines 
were observed in the groups. Mr. J. Box. 
Lindfleld, Sussex, had a nicely-disposed 
rock-garden exhibit in one of the comers, I 
a rare and beautiful plant—Dougiasia 
laevigata—being remarked near the front. 
Androsuce carnea, choice alpine Primulas, 
and Saxifrages were seen in plenty. The 
Burton Hardy Plant Nurseries, Christ¬ 
church, had choice examples of Primulas, 
notably I*, pubeseens alba nnd the pretty 
blue-flowered Omphalodes cappadociea. 
Messrs. R. Gill ami Sons, Falmouth, had 
a particularly good batch of Primula 
Winter!, nnd some cut spikes of Myosotl- 
dium nobile, taken from the open in that 
favoured locality. Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons showed the unique Primula 
Purdomi, for which a first-class certificate J 
was grnnted. The flowers are pure clear- ! 
lilac colour, nnd borne six to twelve In 
umbels on 8-Jnch high peduncles or stems. 
The whole plant is covered with n whitls-h 
meal, which, however, is not heavy or 
dense. The leaves, 4 Inches to 0 Inches 
long, are lance-shaped. This new species 
was the most Important hardy plant 
novelty on this occasion. Air. Maurice 5 
Prichard, Christchurch, had line boxes of 
Primula dent.iculnta. and the certificated 
example of Omphalodes eappadoeica, 
which, by reason of colour nnd freedom, 
should become popular. Messrs. G. Jack- 
man and Sons, Woking, had the finest lot 
of Morisla hyiiogma we have seen, the 
plants largo, liealtliy-looking. rich in 
colour, ami profusely flowered. Nicely- 
arranged rock-garden exhibits were pre¬ 
sented by Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, 
Felthnm, Messrs. Piper, Barnes, J. Cheal 
und Sons, Crawley, Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, and the Wargrave Plant Fa mi, 
Twyford. Violets and Polyanthuses were 
well shown liy Messrs. Blackmore and 
Langdon, Bath. 

Grasses.—A very unusual—albeit most 
instructive—exliibit of these came from 
Messrs. Sutton ami Sons, Reading, the 
idea being to demonstrate by the growth 
and development of a large number of 
species and varieties their adaptability to 
lawn, golf course, blinker, or other pur¬ 
pose. The whole of the Grasses were 
sown a fortnight ago, and were representa¬ 
tive of coarse and fine varieties. Tubes 
containing soils collected from a large 
number of districts were shown, and the 
most suitable Grasses for each indicated 
thereon. Suitable manures were also dis¬ 
played. and, not least, some of the pests 
which do incalculable damage to the roots 
of Grasses were on view in glass cases. 

Ill short, the exhibit was one of the most 
complete of its kind we have ever seen. 
The Messrs. Sutton also staged a collec¬ 
tion of salads and vegetables In their own 
inimitable style. 

A list of the certificated plants and medal 
awards will he found in nnr advertisement 
columns. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— Amidst the constant 
growth of routine work we must not forget 
I the pruning of the Roses. I am in favour 
of rather hard pruning, especially the 
weakly-growing varieties. This, however, 
is a matter that admits of a variety of 
opinions. Thin out the heads of standards 
by the removal of weakly shoots that can¬ 
not produce flowers, esiiecially all shoots 
that point inwards. As far as possible cut 
off dormant buds that point outwards, and 
use only sharp Implements. Cut nil weak 
plants rather hard, or, say, to two buds or 
three buds, nnd leave tuose with strong 
growths longer, according to strength. 
Leave Roses recently planted till the 
beginning of April, and cut rather hard, 
according to strength. Prune Teas accord¬ 
ing to strength, but if line flowers are 
wanted thin out weakly shoots and cut to 
strong, dormant buds. This may be rather 
difficult this season, as the upper branches 
are breaking into growth. Deciduous trees 
which are growing on the place, or near, 
may yet be moved, but the season generally 
for such work Is nearly over. It Is true 
planting Is done later by careful people, 
hut I do not recommend it as a general 
rule. April, in dull showery weather, Is ex¬ 
cellent for moving evergreens, and all 
kinds of hardy stuff In the herbaceous way 
may be moved and division effected. 
Summer-flowering bulbs may be planted, 
and Dahlias and blue Salvias and Begonins 
started in heat. 

Fruit garden. —Grafting of all kinds may 
be done now, special attention being given 
to putting new heads upon inferior Apple 
and Pear-trees. Whip-grafting is the 
method commonly adopted for small 
branches, nnd rind or cleft-grafting for 
large branches. The sap is moving freely 
now, nnd the end of this month or early in 
April will he suitable for doing the work. 
In preparing the clay, some straw cut short 
mixed with the clay will hold It together 
and prevent cracking, hut a close watch 
must be kept upon the trees and any cracks 
be promptly filled with fresh clay. Young 
stocks which are grafted near the ground 
may lie earthed up as soon as clayed, nnd 
this will keep the graft secure. It is at 
present premature to offer an estimate of 
the coming fruit crop, but the buds nre 
moving, and we must wait and see till 
things are more forward. There appears to 
be plenty of blossom on Plums nnd 
Cherries, and some Apples and Pears look 
promising. Those stand the best chance 
who have planted freely in the past young 
trees of carefully selected varieties. 

Vegetabla garden.— The soil works well 
now, and most people are sowing and plain¬ 
ing. Early Potatoes ure going on well, hut 
April Is the time for planting main or lnte 
crops. Onions sown under glass are being 
hardened off. Carrots, Turnips, Radishes. 
Lettuces, and Cauliflowers ore making pro¬ 
gress, and there is no limit to the produc¬ 
tion of Asparagus except the scarcity of 
suitable strong young roots and necessary 
warm beds. Asparagus is the easiest crop 
to force where the means exist. Where the 
Mushroom-house is large enough for the 
work Senkale. Rhubarb, and Mushrooms 
will he plentiful now if the manure suit¬ 
able for Mushroom-beds is plentiful. 
Trenches for late Marrow Peas may be pro 
pared now and a frame given up to raising 
Celery plants. Tomnto plants are coming 
on for the various structures. The plants 
in wnrm-liouses are probably setting the 
first trusses, but the high price of fuel is a 
drawback. Draw a little more earth up to 
the early Cabbages, nnd tie a string of 
matting round to hasten hearting. 

Conservatory.— There is no scarcity of 
specially bright, fragrant, and interesting 
bulbs In much variety, which need not be 
particularised now. Well-grown Mignon¬ 
ette nnd Heliotrope nre very sweet. 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons are also bright 
nnd will come on in succession. As the 
flowers fade remove the seed-pods and move 
the plants to a slightly warmer house for a 
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ifnie to itinko growth, where the syringe 
ran be used. M lift when the young wood is 
petting firm place outside to complete the 
ripening. As the winter-flowering plants, 
Acacias, etc., go out of flower, any little 
priming required to keep them in shape 
may he done. The season is near when 
repotting may , be done if required. 
Camellias and Oranges, if growing freely, 
may require n little help with the knife. 
Kosos, both planted out and in pots, will 
tie coming forward now where they have 
had some warmth. Roses appreciate the 
genial warmth of a leaf-bed, as it not 
only improves the flowers but gives a gloss 
to the foliage. Fires, when the weather is 
mild and genial, may he discontinued for a 
time, and the ventilation increased when 
calm and mild. 


Stove. -Everything is moving. Young 
growing plants may require repotting. 
Stove bulbs also will require a fresh start 
in fresh, sweet, fibrous soil. Everybody 
nowadays grows a few Orchids, and some 
which are beginning to make growth may 
require repotting, basketing, or placing 
on blocks. Oaladiums and Gloxinias may 
have a fresh start. Leggy Dracamas and 
India-rubbers may be cut back to get a 
new growth. Cuttings kept close will now- 
root in bottom heat. All kinds of stove 
plants may tie propagated now in a warm, 
close case, shaded when necessary. Every¬ 
thing in the stove now- is bright and fresh, 
but there is no necessity to exceed fiO degs. 
at night. tTse the syringe freely on bright 
days, and close early to run the tempera¬ 
ture np to SO degs. with sun-heat. 

Propagating-house. —A good deal of pro¬ 
pagating is done at this season in frames 
where there is a warm bed of leaves, with 
a layer of sawdust on the top for plunging 
the pots in. I have often rooted cuttings of 
Ficus elastica, Dracaenas, and Crotons by 
dibhliug the cuttings into the warm, moist 
bed, lifting them out, and |sitting them 
when the roots were about a couple of 
inches long. Of course, they lyust have 
warmth and frequent sprinkling till estab¬ 
lished, and shade if necessary. If the stock 
of bedding plants is deficient good soft 
cuttings of Pelargoniums or other plants 
will root now on boards over hot-water 
pipes. Seeds will soon germinate now in 
warmth, but do not sow too thickly, and 
prick off when large enough to handle. If 
the seedlings come up thickly, and are left 
long in the boxes, many will be useless. 

Pines (repotting).— Most of the succes¬ 
sions wifi require repotting, the largest 
into fruiting pots, and the smaller plants, 
if well rooted, into iiots 2 inches larger. 
Those strong enough for fruiting pots may- 
have a leaf or two removed from the 
bottom, and if dropped a little deeper into 
the fresh pots new roots will lie thrown 
out of the stems where the leaves were 
taken from. Suckers may be removed from 
old stools if there are any, and started in 
small pots. Where many Pines are grown 
the fruiters and successions are grown in 
separate houses or pits, so that a suitable 
temiwrature and treatment can be given. 
The night temperature for the fruiting- 
house inav. be 05 degs. to 70 degs., and suc¬ 
cessions at leaSt 5 degs. lower. Chilled 
water wifi always be used, both at the 
roots and also for syringing, and only pure 
water should be used for the latter pur¬ 
pose. Plants in bloom and carrying ripe 
fruits shonld not be syringed. Liquid 
manure may be given to well-rooted plants. 

Tomatoes under glass.— Most Tomato- 
growers are busy preparing their plants 
for cool houses, and, of course, they must 
be stoned and brought on in heat till 
strong and sturdy ; and, if possible, there 
shonld be a tittle warmth in the house 
fiom Are heat for n time, for if the house 
is kept too close for the sake of the 
warmth there will t>e trouble with disease. 
Where the ventilation is as perfect as it 
aught to be. there should be no disease, if 
the cultural conditions are right. It used 
to tie considered necessary to change the 
L. or some of it, often ; but I have seen 
wide houses, when cleared of Tomatoes in 
ie autumn, filled 
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irunis after scattering a few ashes on the 
surface. When the Chrysanthemum* were 
out, the house was filled again with 
I’elargoniums, and Tomatoes came again 
in succession without any change of soil. 
1 have often thought the ashes, and per¬ 
haps a slight dressing of lime, have a 
beneficial effect. 

Early Peach-houses.— The young growth 
! will now be brought into proper training, 
and if any sublaterals appear on the young 
wood remove them promptly, so that 
nothing is left to interfere with the proper 
development of the foliage. If any insects 
appear use the vaporiser in the evening, 
when the house can be closed. If the water 
is quite pure and soft the syringe may be 
used in the morning and at closing time. 
On mild, calm nights a crack of ail* along 
tlie ridge will lie beneficial when it can be 
done without creating a draught. The final 
thinning may be given, reserving, of 
course, the best placed fruits. It is diffi¬ 
cult to say what should constitute a proper 
load for the trees to carry, so much de¬ 
pends upon the condition of the trees and 
borders, and the system of feeding 
adopted. Where fine fruits are desired 
one fruit to the square foot may be con¬ 
sidered enough, but if smaller fruits will 
satisfy more can be left. 

Strawberries (late forced). Shelves 
suitable for Strawberries are generally 
fixed in light positions in the orchard - 
house or any other cool structure where 
there is room. I have generally placed 
turves on the shelves for the j)ots to stand 
on, and if these are saturated with 
liquid-manure the roots come through and 
derive much nourishment from the con¬ 
tact. The free ventilation bends to keep 
the foliage clean and healthy, and the 
blossoms are strong, and the fruit set 
well, and when a dozen or so of the 
strongest blossoms are .set. all the small 
and late blossoms are removed. A few 
small sticks, to keep the clusters of fruit 
from coming into contact with the soil or 
manure, will be useful. The watering and 
ventilation are the important matters. The 
latest crop may come on in a cold-pit. 
We have always, found these late fruits 
very valuable, as there is often a scarcity 
between the forced crops and those grown 
outside, which this late crop fills. 

Cucumbers in hotbeds. -Cucumbers for 
Easter will be obtained from the early 
house now, and for a time, anyway ; but 
if a warm bed is ready, and strong plants 
of Telegraph or any other good variety 
are put out. the early house may be 
cleared and used for some other purpose 
and then planted In August for the 
autumn and winter supply. Melons also 
may be planted in frames on hotbeds now. 
Early Melons will bo coming on in a 
wnrm-house now. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 31st. Made some additions to 
hardy fernery. A few large grey stones 
have been partly sunk in the ground, and 
a collection of Hart’s-tongue groui»ed 
among them. Lower down the water 
comes near the surface, and a position has 
been made for the Royal Fern (Osmunda 
regalis) and the Marsh Fern (Lastrea). 
The alpine garden has been top-dressed 
with a mixture of leaf-mould, loam, and 
sand. This Is done every year at this 
season. • 

April /s/.--Uusy pruning Roses. Ivy 
edgings and evergreen hedges have been 
trimmed with the shears. Finished graft¬ 
ing old fruit-trees that were partly be¬ 
headed earlier. Pricked off the early- 
sown white Celery into a frame. The 
main-crop plants are just coming up, arid 
will be pricked, off when ready on to a pre¬ 
pared bed outside. Pricked off a lot of 
LobPlias into boxes. We used to grow. In 
single pots, these and many other things 
which are now grown in boxes, and there 
Is economy in the change. 

April 2nd .—Wall trees have been netted 
and made secure, as far as covering can 
do It. Early Potatoes are being planted. 


Peas raised in j/ots under glass are being 
planted out, and Sweet Peas In pots *t re 
waiting to go out. while others are coming 
on to flower in pots in cool-house, and are 
making progress. 

A pril 3rd. —Trenches have been pre- 
pared for Cauliflowers, and plants will be 
turned out of pots, one foot or so apart, 
i Lettuces have been planted out of frame 
on to warm border under wall. Early Pota¬ 
toes, sprouted in boxes, have been planted 
in turf pits, and will be covered with 
straw mats. Sowed Parsnips, Chicory, 
and Salsafy. We used to sow Scorzonera, 
but so few jieople use this now we have 
given it up. Sowed a bed of Chervil in 
the herb garden on a warm site. 

I April J/th .—Rearranged the herb garden 
and planted new beds. When well ke]>t, 
i the garden of herbs is really interesting, 
i Many things are being increased now 
i from seeds and cuttings, and new beds 
' formed. I remember once being much 
puzzled by an old lady in Norfolk, who 
I asked me for some cuttings of “ Tarb o’ 
Glass.” It occurred to me afterwards she 
j meant Ilerb of Grace, otherwise known 
i as Rue. The gamekeepers in Norfolk use 
j green Rue at this season to flavour the 
I food for the young pheasants. 

April 3th .—Rearranged conservatory, 
j Saturday is generally given up to this 
1 work. Made up several beds for 
I Cucumbers and Melons to succeed those in 
warm-houses. Sowed Tomato-seeds in 
boxes for planting outside. I rather 
wonder so few grow yellow Tomatoes. 
They make a nice change, and the flavour 
j of Green Gage when well grown is really 
good ; but there is a prejudice against this 
! colour, especially in the market. 



NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS. 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTIFUL LAWNS. 


An American, “The Practical Green- 
keeper ” tells us, was struck with admira¬ 
tion of the really wonderful lawns at the 
Universities. Hoping to pick up a wrinkle 
or two, he asked one of the gardeners how 
it was doue. The gardener replied, “They 
rolled ’em and mowed ’em, and mowed 'em 
and rolled ’em for 300 years.” 

Rut that was only half the truth, 
i “They” certainly “weeded ’em and top- 
dressed 'em ” for the same period, for with¬ 
out that no lawn can be brought to a state 
of such perfection. 

A perfect lawn is “ n thing of beauty and 
a joy for ever,” the ideal setting for 
cottage and mansion, and the pride of the 
possessor of a perfectly-kept lawn is 
decidedly pardonable. 

Now, of all seasons of the year, time 
spent on the renovation of worn or poor 
turf and overlooking lawns is sure of a 
liberal reward later in the year. Mow the 
lawn with a mowing machine, cutting the 
grass as short as possible, dress the lawn 
or green with Carters Complete Grass 
Manure, at the rate of 2 oz. per square 
yard, then rake and cross rake the surface 
with an iron-toothed rake so as to work 
in the manure, and thoroughly open up the 
surface soil. 

“The Practical Greenkeeper.” published 
by .Tames Carter and Co., Seedsmen to His 
Majesty the King, deals with the care of 
the lawn, golf courses, cricket fields, and 
the like, in a manner that is as simple and 
interesting as it is thorough.. This fine 100- 
paged book is published free, and a copy 
wifi be sent to anyone interested upon 
application to 

JAMES CARTER & CO., 
Seedsmen to H.M. the King, 

I Itaynes Park. London. S.W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Tulips failing (Mias M- White ).— 1 The most 
probable reason tor the failure of your Tulips 
is that the bulbs are overcrowded. They should 
have been lifted at the end of June or early in 
July, aud gradually dried off by first placing 
them in shallow boxes fully exposed to the air. 
but not to the suu. When fully dried, any off¬ 
sets may be removed from the large bulbs, the 
whole being laid on a shelf until planting-time 
again comes round. The late-flowering kinds, 
generally known as May-flowering or Cottage 
Tulips, may be lifted a little later than the 
time given above, and treated as advised above. 

Cyclamens after blooming (E. F. Adam).— 
The Cyclamens, after they have done blooming, 
should be stood in a cold-frame, hul they 
should be watered just as if in bloom. Stand 
the pots far enough apart to avoid crowding 
the leaves. As the corms show signs of $oing 
to re9t, the water supply should be diminished 
until during June ana July they will not need 
much. After this, if kept a little moister. the 
young leaves win soon start, when they may be 
shaken clear of the old soil and repotted In a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. Be 
careful with the watering until you find that 
the roots are growing freely in tne fresh com- 

f iost. These plants, if carefully tended, should 
doom well tne following year. 

Propagating the Xndia-rubber*plant (W. F.). 
—A simple way to increase this is to make a 


BEES’ EXHIBITION ROSES. 

Collection 2297, 12 sure winners for 7s. 

These are not only first-rate exhibition Roees, they are 
excellent all round garden Roses as well. 

Earl Duffer in, reined crimson.6d 

Mrs. Myles Kennedy, creamy white.. .. .. 9d 

Jonkheer J. L. Monk, rich carmine Is 

Wm. Shean, rosy pink .9d 

Mr s. A. Jfi Coxhead, claret . Is fid 

W. R. Smith, white.9d 

Caroline Test out, rosy pink .fid 

Mrs. J. Lainar, deep pink.6d 

F. K. Druschki. while .Gd 

Mrs. T. Roosevelt, creamy white .9d 

Florence Pemberton, creamy white.. 8d 

Doan Hole, Bilrery carmine.. .. 8d 

BEES’ ROSES FOR PEGGING DOWN. 

Collection 2299, 12 strong growers for 7s. 

Pegging down Roses in beds is one of the newer and better 
ways of growing Hoses; the effect is really excellent. It is 
better to use only one sort in each bed. 

His Majesty, dark crimson, gold medal N.R.S, 9d 
Mme. Leon Constantine, satin-rose, shaded salmon 8d 

Ulrich Brunner. Cherry-red .Gd 

Mme. Pierre Cochet, orange-yellow.9d 

Grass an Teplltz, crimson .6d 

Gustav Grunerwald, rosy-carmine.9d 

Gustav Regis, yellow .9d 

Bcaute de Lyon, coral-red and yellow.. .. Is fid 

F. K. Druschki, white .Gd 

Billiard Ct Bar re. deep yellow.9d 

Imi »eror du Maroc, deep maroon.fid 

Ards Pillar, crimson, shaded maroon.6d 

BEES’ ROSES FOR ARCHES, &c. 

Collection 2302,6 vigorous trees for 4s. Two 
of each. 7s. 6d.; 3 of each. 18 superb Roses. 

for Ills. 6d. Fine, strong, vigorous growers, very free 
flowering. 

Excelsa. the scarlet Dorothy .Is 

Crimson Rambler, bright crimson 

Tausendschon. porcelain-pink. 

American Pillar, deep rosy-pink 

Dorothy Perkins, shell-pink. 

Blush Rambler, apple-blossom. 


slit in the bark, just as is done in the case of 
Carnations. At tne base of each side shoot put 
a piece of damp Moss, to keep the slit burk 
from closing up, then wrap a good handful of 
damp Moss, containing also some peat soil, 
about the cut portion, tying it with raffia aud 
keeping it always moist. In time roots will be 
emitieu into it, and then the shoot can be cut 
off, roots and all, aud potted in the usual way. 
In such case the shoots must be fairly firm, 
aud at least 6 inches long, bhoots 4 inches long, 
taken off with a heel, win, as a rule, root freely 
if placed singly into small pots of sandy soil, 
covered up with a bell-glass, and plunged in 
bottom heat. 

Seeds from Piji ( Devon ).—There are two 
kinds of Passion-hower grown for their fruit, 
but neither of them is a native of the Fiji 
Islands, though both are largely grown in 
tropical countries. The flowers, also, are not 
pink, though one—Passiflora quadraugulans— 
has white flowers, with a reddish suffusion. 
The two edible kinds are P- quatlranguiaris, 
just mentioned, a plant ot very stroug growth, 
with oblong-shaped leaves about 6 inches in 
length, aud markedly square stems. The fruit, 
in size and shape, suggests a small Vegetable 
Marrow, and is, when ripe, of a greenish-yellow 
colour. It is widely distributed throughout the 
tropical regions of the globe, the fruiiB, which 
form a prominent feature in some of the West 
Indian islands, beiug known as the Grauadilla. 
Under cultivation in this country they do not, 
in flavour, compare with many of our com¬ 
monly-grown fruits. Passiflora edulis is not so 
stroug a grower as the preceding, while the 
fruit is, in size and shape, very suggestive of a 
large Plum, of, when ripe, a deep purple colour. 
Opinions as to flavour vary, but the fruit of 
this is, by some, at least, preferred to the 
Granadilla. Being natives of the warmer 
regions of the glooe, neither of these species 
will succeed if planted out-of-doors, even in 
Devonshire. In order to grow them well the seeds 
should be sown at once in some light sandy 
soil, such as a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand. After sowing, they should be placed 
in a structure maintained at a temperature of 
60 degs. to 70 degs. When sufficiently advanced, 
they must be potted singly, , and shifted into 
larger pots when needed. They do best planted 
out in a border with a limited root run. and 
trained to the roof or back wall of the house 
in which they are growing. While fire heat 
may be dispensed with curing the summer 
months, the house should be shut up early in 
order to husband the suu heat. Duriug winter 
a minimum temperature of 65 degs. is neces¬ 
sary. Pruning required consists mainly in cut¬ 
ting out any weak or exhausted shoots. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


9d 
9d 

la 
9d 
9d 

Terms, cash with order. Any variety can be had at the 

g rices quoted. Carriage on 6 dwarf Roaea. 5d.; on 12. 

3.; on 24, 8d.; on 6 Climbera, 6d.; on 12 Climbers, 8d. If 
you don’t Bee here what you want, write at once for Bees’ 
Rose Catalogue. But do it now. Now is the beet 
time to plant if you want to see good results during the 
coining summer. 


Ceanothus dying ( Harassed ).—The Ceauo- 
thus is not hardy unless in warm soils, and in 
your district you should have protected the 
plants with an old mat or sacking. The failure 
Is very probably due to the non-ripening of the 
wood last autumn, owing to the wet and un¬ 
favourable season. We should leave the plants 
as they are, as it 1 b just possible that they 
may break from the bottom, but. to guard 
against possible loss another season we would 
advise you—more particularly in your district 
—to afford some protection in the way we have 
advised. 

VEGETABLES. 

Bolted Celery r Beehive ).—Your Celery, sample 
of which came to hand, has simply bolted off 
to flower prematurely. This is due to diverse 
causes. Sometimes seed may be saved from a 
stock that has thus prematurely sent up flower- 
stems. Sometimes it arises from sowing too 
early (the most common cause); sometimes be¬ 
cause the plants have inferior culture when 
young, getting half-starved because so crowded 
in the seed-pans or boxes. When the stock is 
good, seedlings raised in March or in April, the 
seedlings when strong enough dibbled out 
under nandlights or into other boxes or pans 
quite thinly, and later, given good culture, 
seldom bolt. 


BEES’ GOLDEN-RAYED LILY 

from Japan (L. aura turn) has given immense satisfaction. Read 
this letter:— 

A. E. -, Esq.. North Woolwich, writes: "I purchased a 

Lilium auraium bulb from you about this time last year. The 
stem carried over GO blooms after disbudding. If this photo is 
of any use to you, you are at liberty to make what use ^ou^like 

Bees’ Guarantested Lilium auratum bulb* 

should be planted NOW, either in the open ground or in pots. 

They are not particular as to soil. But it is wise to put an 
inch or so of sand under the bulbs when planting if your soil is 
heavy. Don't be enticed by low prices into buying cheap bulbs, 

get Bees’ Guarantested Quality. 

Lilium auratum. 9-in. bulbs, 4d.; 3s. fid. dot 
„ „ lOj-in. bulbs, 7d. ; 6s. doz. 

„ longiflorum, white Trumpet Lily, grand for out¬ 
doors, 7-in. to 9-in. bulbs, 5d.; 

4s. 6d. doy.. 

„ „ 9-in. to 10-in. bulbs, fid ; 7s. 6d. doz. 

„ tigrinnm splendens, 2d. each; Is. 6d. dot 

„ „ ,, extra selected, 3d. each; 

2s. Gd. doz. 

When ordering, ask for Bees’ New Seed and Spring Bulb Catalogue j it includes scores of the beat 
summer and autumn-flowering bulbs—Gladioli, Begonias, Montbretias, go., Ac. Order NOW, or send p.c. for Catalogue. 
But do it at once. Lest you forget. 




BEES, gfo 1gf£, 


Mill Street, LIVERPOOL. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E. F. Adam .- You will find an article dealine 
fully with the culture of Cyclamens in our 
issue of June 4th, 1910, page 336, a copy of which 
can be had of the publisher, post free, for l$d. 
For treatment of two-year-old plants, see note 

on this page.- MarshUind — Any nurseryman 

who grows trees and shrubs largely would, no 
doubt, supply you with what you inquire 
about.- C. B.—The cordon-trained Goose¬ 

berries can be procured from any fruit-tree 
I nurseryman. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Name of plant.— Miss Pvllein .—Allium nea- 
i politanum. See note re Alliums for pot culture, 
on page 192._ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

R. A. MORRIS, 225, Bristol-street. Birmingham. 
I —Catalogue of Seeds which Grow. 

SUTTON AND SONS, Reading.— Farmers' Tear 
Book and Graziers' Manual for 1913. 

DOBIE AND MASON, 22, Oak-street, Mauchester. 

I —Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

A catalogue of alpine and hardy plants. 

| —In these days of timhine paper it is n 
pleasure to see a good list of plants printed 
on clayless paper, even as regards the illus 
trations, which are all gracefully drawn. 
And although Mr. Clarence Elliott, of the 
Six Hills Nursery, could not well go to the 
expense ot engraving or photogravure in a 
catalogue, he has produced them in a very 
simple, good way. The catalogue is full of 
good things, and we are pleased to see it, as 
it shows that there is a great increase In 
the taste for alpine and like plants. 

THE KING BEE TALKS 
ABOUT WISTARIAS (12). 

You know the T-nbumum tree, with 
its myrinds of blo*soms like a golden 
canopy beneath pale green foliage You 
remember how the pretty sweet pea- 
shaped flowers hang by the score to¬ 
gether on slender pendant stalks. You 
have noticed the exquisite movement 
when the summer breeze comes along; 
how the golden blossoms, with keels 
and wings like miniature aeroplanes, float to and fro, aod 
shower auriferous petals on the- ground beneath. And 
no doubt you have marvelled at the truly wonderful beauty 
of this common garden tree. You hate wondered—can 
there be anything more graceful or more beautiful? 

Do you know the Japanese Wistarias? No? 

Then think of a spray of Laburnum magnified three to six 
times and changed to a soft, bright mauve or purale. Think 
of yard long, drooping racemes, with hundreds of Urge 
blossoms, depending from your porch or archway, or draping 
the front of your house Think of the long twining shoot* 
(the Japanese Wistarias are rapid and vigorous climbers) 
rambling orer your pergola or along the eaves of your house, 
simply drenching the air with a purple haze. Or, in other 
words, think of your Tjaburnum tree transformed into a 
climber with large purple flowers, hundreds together in 
racemes, lj to 3 feet or more in length Remember that 
these glorious climbers will grow anywhere in the sun in your 
garden, or on your house wall. They may also be grown in 
pots, but, of cour.e, the fl >wers are smaller and the growth 
ia not so rapid besides the purples, there are white 
varieties, and u rare double-flowered form. 

A most important point to remember Is that 
the plants you buy must be grafted- It is a waste of time 
bo plant cheap seedlings. They are yean before they 
flower. Bees’ Grafted Plants bloom as soon as they 
are established, usually the first season. 

Wistaria sinensis, mauve. 2s. 

alba, whits .. 2s. 2s. fid. 

mnltUnga. lilac and purple 2s. 

„ slnonsls alba JL-pL, dbie. 

mauve .. .. .. 2s. 6d. 

„ multljuffa alba, white .. a*. 2s. fid. 

All guaranteed. extra strong grafted plan la, with vigorous 
shoots, 6 to 8 feet in length. 

NOW JUST TAKE TWO SHILLINGS 

out of your pocket, la* them beside this advertisement, and 
compsrwthem wit h the perennial delight which one of these 
superb climber* will give you. Better still, send 4S. for 
two plants, a purple aud a white. 

Yon will never regret It. 

BEES’ EVERGREEN AMPELOPSIS 

Is In full leaf at the present moment, and has scarcely 
dropped a leaf ail through the winter. Anyone In want of 
an Evergreen Climber for wall, archway, trellis, Ac , Ac., 
something out of the common, something far more attractive 
than Ivy. should add Is. to the 4a for. two Japanese 
Wistarias. This Ampelopsts will do well on south, east, or 
west walls. 

Price U. each, 4 for 8m, 

BEES’ NEW PLANT CATALOGUE 

would be of immense service to you. It contains 160 pages, 
fully illustrated, with a reproduction in natural colours of a 
hardy plant border in full, bloom from an actual oolour 
photo taken direct from Nature. Underneath is a key plan 
showing how the plants are arranged, and a list of plant* is 
given showing what is necessary to produce a similar effect, 
while another photo shows the results you can get the Orel 
season. In addition to this, the oost of planting a border or 
bed of any size is clearly indicated. Thus you get:— 

I a) Oolour photo of border in bloom, 
b) Kev plan showing how it is planted, 
o) A list of plants to produce a like effect, 
d) Complete particulars showing you how much It would 
cost you to produces similar effect in your own garden. 
A catalogue like that is worth haring. Ask for it when 
ordering your Wistarias, or send a postcard first. But do it 
now There Isn’t a min ate to lose, booaus* NOW 
Is the best time to plant. So do it at onoa. 

Liar rou rouGutr. 
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Omphaloses verna nt the foot of an ever¬ 
green hedge, and sheltered from east and 
north winds, expanded its charming little 
Forget-mo-not-like blooms by the middle of 
February. In tine soil this Omphalodes 
rambles freely, and will soon cover a 
square yard of ground. With It should be 
associated the white variety, which does 
not appear to be so well known.— Rtfleet. 

Saxifraga marginata opened Its first 
blooms on February list 1 1 Very little 
Inferior to Uurserlnna in point of bloom, 
it is. I consider, equally effective, and, un¬ 
like Iturserian i. is not, in my experience, 
at least, liable to die out without apparent 
cause. I find it quite as reliable as the 
encrusted kinds generally. Those who find 
a difficulty with Burserlnna and its forms 
should try marginata. — J. Cobnhill, 
By ft ret. 

Skimmias in the house.- 1 grow these 
hardy evergreens in groups for the sake of 
their foliage and fruit, but was never 
attracted by their over rich scent when 
grown in quantity. To day a few sprays 
are brought in In abundant flower In 
pyramids like I.ilaes. So I use them, and 
In small numbers in the house. Out-of- 
doors. tlie Skimmias are hardly used 
enough, in view of their distinct and good 
qualities.—S., Hants. 

Chionoscllla The Queen.— This is one of 
a small number of very beautiful hybrids 
raised by the late Mr. James Allen, of 
Shopton Mai let t, between the Chioundoxas 
and the Scillns. It has good, upright 
flowers of a fair size, borne very freely In 
n nice truss. The colour on opening is a 
pale pink or flesh, but it passes off to white 
in tlie course of a few days. Tho Chiono- 
sclllns are mostly very handsome and well 
worth raising by those interested. 

Forsythia in the house. — Forsythia 
speetahilis is a variety of F. intermedia 
I which Is Itself supposed to lx 1 a hybrid 
between suspensa and viridissima). It is 
a tine thing. I remember recommending it 
to you a year or two ago as the liest of all 
Forsythias in regard to flower, although 
jierliaps not so elegant in growth as F. sus- 
Iiensa.—W. J. IV 

[Tliis is the plant we brought in ns bare 
sticks to the house, and which lias flowered 
three weeks since and is very fine.—Mil j 

The Bayonne Daffodil.— M. II. J. White 
(March 22nd, page 1(19) is quite right as to 
this being the liest of early Daffodils, and 
the most graceful either In the house or 
o|ien ground. It is a variety of nur common 
Daffodil, and does not deserve the pompous 
name, N. pnllldus pnceox. Much better 
use an English name for a sinVilc form 
like this. Mr. Wime -o (about a 


dry bank suiting it. I have it in various 
dry places, perhaps prettiest in turf near 
the stems of some Scotch firs.—\V., Sussex. 

The effects of the winter in Kirkcud¬ 
bright. — I have been collecting some 
further information reflecting the effects 
of the winter in Kirkcudbright, and I learn 
from Mr. Robinson-Douglas, of Orchard- 
ton, that his plant of Crinodendron 
Hookeri bus suffered greatly. It is one of 
the finest specimens I have seen in the 
open. This year it has practically lost all 
of its foliage, and though a very few leaves 
are left it will take a long time to recover. 
—S. Arnott. 

Cypripedium spectabile.— I wish some of 
your experienced readers would kindly tell 
us the way to grow well this beautiful 
Orchid. I mean to establish it. The best 
I ever saw in a garden was in a ]>oat 
border at Glasnevin on the cool side of a 
house. A great number of plants are Im¬ 
ported, and it would be a groat gain to 
really establish and increase this superb 
hardy plant. It would lx? well also to 
know the conditions under which it attains 
its great beauty and vigour in North 
America.—S., Hants. 

Queen of Spain Daffodil in the house.— 
A friend comes in, and seeing flowers of 
this springing out of a carpet of Sweet 
Violets arranged in a basin, declares it to 
be the most graceful of its race. It is so 
good for cutting, too, and, knowing this, I 
put it in several positions so as to get a 
longer bloom. I get my earliest flowers 
from plants growing under a low wall of 
the playground, facing south. They grow 
among the spring Hellebores, and both like 
the place. The later bloom I get from 
plants in a cool corner in turf. It thrives 
in tile natural soil of the place—a poor 
loam over sandstone.—W., Sussex. 

The Pasque Flower disfigured.—I am a 
lover of this finest of the early Wind¬ 
flowers. Planted in various positions, 
even on dry walls, and also as bold edgings, 
it does well, but Ibis year every flower is 
nipped clean off by birds or mice. The mild 
winter has allowed our garden pests full 
sway, and as the flowers came up in 
straggling ways they were all eaten off. 
'Phe Croei especially suffered, losing all 
their usual brilliant effects. So one longs 
for a real winter to keep things asleep until 
their natural time of blooming. 1 live in a 
well-wooded land, and controlling the 
hosts of winged and furred enemies is hope¬ 
less. S., Hants. 

A fine Soanish Chestnut. — There is a 
Spanish Chestnut-tree in the garden of 
Thorpe Malsor Hall, near Kettering, that 
has somehow missed the fame which is 
certainly due. considering its proportions. 
There Is, however, no record of It in any 
local chronicle. Tradition has nothing to 


repeat concerning its history, nor Is it 
noticed in any modern book dealing with 
remarkable trees. At a height of 2 feet 
from the ground this great tree lias a 
girth of 20 feet 9 inches. At this point the 
branches begin to throw off from the main 
trunk. The tree is a litt le more (at a rough 
estimate) than 70 feet high, whilst tho 
measurement through the branches, from 
side to side, is 90 feet. These proi>ortions 
give a uniform tabular appearance which 
is striking and impressive.— Rf.v. T. A. 
Hyde, J/0, Randolph Gardens, .V. IP. 

Potentilla Valderia.— Here we hive a 
low-growing Cinquefoil, which comes into 
bloom in early March, and which, though 
its flowers are small, seems to be 
appreciated by almost all who have grown 
it. The flowers are small and white. One 
of the chief attractions of P. Valderia lies 
in its silvery foliage. It. is not now plenti¬ 
ful, but the encomiums it has received from 
a writer on alpine plants have recently 
brought it once again to the front. It will 
do well on a sunny part of the rock garden 
in ordinary soil, hilt there it lacks the 
healthy appearance it has when in a 
moraine or in a moister place. It, is easily 
increased by division or cuttings, and once 
obtained need never lx? lost.—S. Arnott. 

Dimorphotheca aurantiaca.— Those who 
have been in the habit of growing this 
annual will welcome the variety of colour 
which the newer forms of it exhibit. It is 
safe to predict a bright future for this 
annual, for it is certain that those who 
take in hand the culture of annuals for 
seed on a large scale will, in the course of 
time, raise improved forms. A sunny 
position and very free soil are necessary 
for the well being of the IVimorpholhccns, 
otherwise the cultural details are as simple 
ns those required for annuals generally. 
For pots they are very suitable, and as the 
colours now range from pure white through 
shades of creamy-white, blush, and yellow. 
1 hey have considerable value for conserva¬ 
tory ami room decoration.— Byfleet. 

Narcissus cyclamineus. —The notes from 
correspondents on the relative period of 
blooming of several of the earlier Nar¬ 
cissi are most interesting. In my garden 
they practically retain the same succession 
from year to year, although a good deal 
depends upon the situation they occupy. 
This year N. cyclamineus is relatively Inter 
than usual, and has come in after N. pal¬ 
lidas prceeox. The order of the earliest 
established Narcissi here has been Mi 
minimus, (21 the Saragossa Daffodil, (.*!) 
pallidus pnecox. (-1) W. I*. Milner, (5) 
cyclamineus. The two last named were 
practically running a neek-and-neck race, 
but W. P. Milner was eventually a little 
earlier. N. cy el urn incus has produced 
fewer arid smaller flowers this season. 
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This is possibly due to last summer and 
autumn having been so wet, although this 
does not accord well with the information 
we had of it soon after its reintroduction, 
when we were informed that it was “ found 
in its largest development in wet 
meadows.”— Dumfries. 

The Italian Scilla. —I have had tills 
several years in the turf on. a lawn mown 
for hay, and it thrives in this way. Its 
soft, colour is welcome in the turf about 
the same time as the Ai>ennine Windflower 
blooms*. Some of the early Sciilas that are 
not. showy enough to become popular in 
the garden border or beds might give 
pretty effects in turf. I regret not having 
tried long ago in meadow Grass the 
Taurian Scilla—a pretty early and hardy 
flower.—W., &ussex. 

Lilacs on own roots.— The stupid prac¬ 
tice of grafting the beautiful and many 
new forms of Lilac on the odious common 
Privet is abandoned in our good nurseries, 
and we read this in the list of the Elliott 
Nursery, Pittsburg, U.S.A. :— 

“ Of late years there has been a multitude of 
new varieties of Lilacs grown, and many of 
them have very great beauty, but, unfortu¬ 
nately. almost all the stock offered, both in 
this country and Europe, has been budded on 
Privet and is practically worthless, for Lilacs 
grown on this are certain to die in a few years. 
Nurserymen bud Lilacs on Privet because they 
cau produce a large stock quickly and inex¬ 
pensively. but one Lilac on its own roots is 
worth a score of budded plants.” 

Then follows a list of the finest Lilacs, of 
which there is a large stock—said to he 
the only one in America of these bushes 
on their own roots, as the trade there 
generally followed the fatal plan of 
“ working” the Lilac on the Privet. 

Palms out-of-doors in Scotland. In the 
south-west and west of Scotland it is not 
uncommon to see Palms growing out-of- 
doors. These plants come through aver¬ 
age winters unscathed, and during a series 
of mild years may even attain to consider¬ 
able dimensions. Then follows a winter, 
it may be only a few degrees below’ the 
average, and the cherished Palms are cut 
to the ground. 1 have had charge of 
grounds where Chamuerops excelsa, 
Phcenix rupicola, Kentia Jielmoreana, 
Cordyline australis, and Fatsia (Aralia) 
japoniea had grown for years. Revisiting 
these grounds two yenrs ago, I found that, 
with the exception of F. japoniea, they had 
perished during the winter, which was 
certainly not greatly under tlie average in 
respect of severity, but which had been suf¬ 
ficiently so to destroy what were features 
of the grounds.— Kirkcudbright. 

Flowering shrubs for hedges.— Among 
the shrubs suited for this purpose given 
by “E. 15. S.,” March 22nd, page 170, I 
note he does not mention Weigela rosea. 
Although this does not form a hedge of 
such density as does Clioisya ternnta, it is, 
nevertheless, sufficiently close enough to 
act as a screen or boundary between one 
part of the grounds and another when re¬ 
quired, and at the same time presents no 
stiff and formal line such ns results from 
the employment of the class of shrubs 
usually laid under contribution for the 
making of hedges. The plants should not 
1 Hi clipped, but pruned with a knife after 
they cease flowering, both to keep them 
within bounds and promote new growth, 
as well ns to preserve a proper outline, 
otherwise they become straggling. When 
in flower the effect is excellent. Whether 
the beautiful reddish-purple coloured 
hybrid Eva Ratlike would lend itself to 
lveing grown as a hedge I am unable lo 
say, but see no reason whv it should not. 
This would be more effective when in 
bloom than the variety named above, and 
is well worth a trial.—A. W. 

Burchellia capensis. —Among the more 
uncommon subjects noted at the Horticul¬ 
tural Hall on March 18th were some 
flowering examples of this old greenhouse 
shrub. The flowers, which are borne in 
dense clusters on the points of the preced¬ 
ing year’s shoots, are tubular in shape, 
each a little over nn inch long, ami of a 
deep orange-searlet/eotmjt TWl ,-JJur- 
cheliia [is a near (dl^our 


beautiful flowering indoor plants, such as 
tlie Bouvardias, Ixoras, and many others. 
From the hardness of its wood it Is 
known in South Africa as the Buffalo- 
horn. Given a minimum winter tempera¬ 
ture of 50 deg.*, or thereabouts, its cultiva¬ 
tion is not at all difficult. Cuttings of the 
lta If-ripened shoots will strike readily in a 
close propagating ease where a gentle 
bottom heat Is maintained. To obtain 
good bushy specimens the plants must be 
stopped freely when young.—K. It. W. 

Tree Psonles In the greenhouse.- -Out- 
of-doors the Tree Fa?onies are often injured 
by late frosts and harsh, cutting winds, so 
that their beauty Is to a great extent lost. I 
In the greenhouse, however, they are safe, 1 
and their huge, in many cases gorgeously- 
coloured blossoms make a line show, 
especially when they are disposed in a mass 
or group. A great many Tree Fa?onies are 
sent to this country every year from Japan, 
but they are always grafted on to some 
member of the herbaceous section, the 
suckers from which are a decided nuis¬ 
ance. The roots, too, are very long and 
awkward, so that it is necessary to use for j 
their reception a very large pot, often out 
of all proportion with the size of tlie plant. 
This was very noticeable in the groups of 
Tree l\*eonies shown last year at the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition. To grow Tree 
Ficonies in pots the soil should consist 
mainly of fibrous loam, lightened with some 
well-decayed manure, leaf-mould, mid 1 
sand, the proportions varying according to . 
the consistency of the loam. During the 
summer they must be well supplied with 
water, and when growing nn occasional 
dose of liquid manure will be of service.— 
K. U. W. 

Calceolaria Cllbranl.— This garden form 
of Calceolaria, which is now pretty well j 
known, is of a looser and more graceful j 
habit than most of those that are grown 
for greenhouse decoration. It is of i 
vigorous lmbit and branches freely. The 
flowers have the pouch unusually 
lengthened. Of a bright lemon-yellow 
colour, these blossoms are borne in great 
profusion, and that, too, over a fairly long 
I>eriod. Good examples in pots (5 inches in 
diameter are very effective for greenhouse 
or conservatory decoration, while if larger 
specimens are needed they may be grown 
on a second year in large pots. Though 
the massive herbaceous Calceolarias are 
not admired by everyone, and it must be 
confessed that their season of beauty is not 
a long one, several other desirable forms 
have of late been brought forward. Among 
them must be included Calceolaria Veitchi, 
first shown at the International last May, 
when it was given nn award of merit. The 
flowers of this are milk-white, while the 
bronzy-crimson variety, bearing the name 
of Bronze Age, which was shown at the 
same time, was also much admired.—W. T. 

Mazus rugosus. With reference to this, 
for which we were granted an award of 
merit at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
meeting on March 4th, we have much 
pleasure in sending you the following 
particulars respecting the plant, as there 
appears to be some doubt existing as to 
whether ft is a perennial. The plant, j 
originally from the Himalayas, spreads by 
means of procumbent stems, which root 
(is they grow, and produces flowers 1 inch 
In height. The fact that each rooted stem 
had a flower when exhibited seems hi 
have given the impression to many people 
that it was a pan of seedlings. When 
established, it literally covers itself with 
flowers during the early spring months, 
also producing during tlie summer a few 
solitary blooms, which are of a deep- 
mauve colour, freely spotted with orange 
oil a white ground. The plant Is un¬ 
doubtedly perennial. Johnson's “ Gar¬ 
deners’ Dictionary,” ISOS, describes both 
Mazus rugosus and Mazus Fumilio as 
hardy annuals; but there can Ik? no doubt 
Hint tills description is erroneous. Mazus 
Fumilio is quite a distinct plant. It pro¬ 
duces slender underground rhizomes, and 
the leaves are spat Till late, with slightly- 
waved edges. It only flowers during the 


I summer months, whereas Mazus rugosus, 
as we have before stated, blooms during 
the early spring and summer months.— 
The Wargbavk Plant Farm, Ltd. 

Rondelctia amoena. — This, just now 
flowering freely, is, with the exception of 
[ its near ally, ltondeletia cordata, quite dis¬ 
tinct from the usual occupants of the warm 
i greenhouse. The flowers, which are borne 
j in panicles on the upi*?r parts of the 
shoots, are tubular, with a spreading 
i mouth. The colour of the flowers is a 
delightful shade of pink, with golden hairs 
in the centre. It is not often met with, but 
was noted at the meeting of tlie Royal' 
Horticultural Society on March 18tli. 
There are several other species of Ron- 
deletla well worth cultivation, and of them 
U. odorata or speciosa, with bright, orange- 
red flowers, used to be very much grown as 
a specimen plant in the olden days. Though 
not much seen now, it is well worth atten¬ 
tion, as the flowers are borne over a con¬ 
siderable portion of the year. Another 
very desirable s]K?cles is the Mexican R. 
gratissima, formerly known as Roglera 
gratissima. The flowers of this which are. 
as a rule, borne in late summer and 
autumn, are somewhat suggestive of those 
of tlie Laurustinus. It prefers a liberal 
mixture of peat and sand in the potting 
compost.—W. T. 

Carden varieties of Clematis under glass. 

—Within tlie last few years Clematises 
grown in pots have been largely used for 
greenhouse decoration during the spring 
months. Well-flowered examples are often 
to i>e seen at tlie meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, the display on 
March ISth being quite an extensive one, 
though there were not many varieties 
represented. Most of the plants shown are 
those propagated a year ago, and consist of 
but a single shoot, but tlie upper part bears 
a great number of blossoms. For this pur¬ 
pose the early-flowering kinds are, of 
course, selected, ns they bloom soon after 
the plants start into growth. Clematis 
montnnn and its variety rubens are very 
pretty when treated in this way. Fnrticu- 
iarly noticeable among those shown on 
March 18th were that fine white, Mrs. 
Quilter, another good white in Miss Rate- 
man, Lady Londesborough (mauve), Fresl- 
dent (light purple), and Nellie Moser, 
whose light mauve flowers have red central 
bars. The blooms of all these varieties 
are paler when they open under glass. For 
spring flowering, t lie Now Zealand 
Clematis indirisa must not be passed over, 
as it blooms with great freedom at this sea¬ 
son. It is quite evergreen in character, 
and is regarded solely as a greenhouse 
plant except in the particularly favoured 
parts of the country.—W. Truelovk. 

The Mexican Orange Flower (Cholsya 
ternata) In small pots.— This is fur hardier 
than many suppose, and in most parts of 
tlie country it is a valuable shrub for the 
open ground, while it also forms an effec¬ 
tive wall plant. In addition to all this, it 
is of great service in the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory, as for small structures neat 
little bushes lull of flower may be grown 
in pots 5 inches or 0 inches in diameter, 
while for large conservatories good-sized 
bushes in pots or tubs are very useful. The 
Mexican Orange Flower is readily propa¬ 
gated from cuttings of the growing shoots 
taken during the spring or summer months, 
inserted into i>ots of sandy soil, and then 
placed in a close propagating case till 
rooted. If bushy plants are desired they 
must he stopped two or three times during 
their earlier stages. When tlie plants are 
used for greenhouse or conservatory 
decoration they are greatly benefited by 
being treated much as Indian Azaleas— 
that is, stood outside during the summer 
months in order to ensure the production 
of flower-buds. At that time an occasional 
stimulant will be beneficial. Some hand¬ 
some little plants bristling with flowers, 
and grown in 5-inch aipl fi-inch pots, were 
shown at the meetingof the Royal Ilorti- 
eultii'al Society on March 18th by Messrs. 
W. Faul-and Son, Waltham Cross. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


HARDY HEATHS IN THE HOUSE. 
Heaths are prettiest out-of-doors, but when 
flowers are few out-of-doors, as they are 
in the dull months, I use them, getting 
their stems into water soon, pulling off the 
lower twiglets, and slicing a bit off the 
stem. The Portuguese Heath (E. lusi- 
taniea) comes in handiest, though it does 
not last long. E. hybrids is the one .shown 
here, and is very useful in this or in all 
ways. In this curious season the hand¬ 
some Southern Heath (E. australis) is 
showing earlier than usual, its normal 
season with me being May. Then, it is the 
loveliest of the hardy Heaths for the house. 
The little Alpine forest Heath (E. carnea) 


Peas think twice before cutting much of 
Ihe haulm, because they know full well 
that to do so diminishes the production of j 
the blossoms, hence the advisability of pro¬ 
viding something that is at once light and 
attractive. Few things answer this better i 
than Grasses. Here are a few that may be 
grown iu any garden, and are very useful 
when arranging cut flowers: — Avena 
i sterilis, Stipa penuata, Hordeum jubatum, 
and Briza maxima. Sow thinly early in 
j April in a sunny position. —Townsman. 


ASPIDISTRAS. 

(Reply to “Disappointed.") 

This is the best time of the year to repot 
Aspidistras. This remark applies whether 
the plants need to be shifted into a larger 
pot, or having outgrown tlieir space it is 
intended to divide them, while frequently 
they are in such iioor condition that 
nothing short of an absolute change of soil 


•success, for a dirty pot is often used, with, 
perhaps, insufficient drainage. The pot 
must be washed quite clean and allowed to 
dry liefore the plant Is potted. Again, 
while Aspidistras like plenty of light, they 
very much resent exposure to the sun. The 
leaves, too, must be kept clean. When a 
healthy plant is to be shifted Into a larger 
pot the main point to see is that the pot 
selected will allow of 1 inch of new soil be¬ 
tween the old ball of earth and the side of 
the pot, while if the plant is very vigorous 
1 Inch will not be too much. The new pot 
must have two or three broken crocks or 
oyster-shells put into t lie bottom—concave 
side downward—for drainage, over tills 
putting a little of the roughest of the 
potting compost. The ball of earth must, 
then be put iu position, taking cure that it. 
is a little below the rim of the pot In order 
lo allow space for watering, but at the 
same time it must not he buried too deeply. 


Daffodils and hardy Heaths in a hard. 



comes in well, too, and has a long season. 
A few spring Snowflakes, big Snowdrops, 
or early Narcissi go well with it hi vase or 
basin. For these and other plants I 
prefer to use opaque vessels ; the effect is 
better and the flowers seem to last longer. 
Ginger jn rs, delph pots of good shape, 
terra-cotta, or bronze are best. Glass is 
not so good, but while glasses of good shape 
are easy to get, opaque glasses of good 
sluipe are not yet made for use with 
flowers, and one has to pick up opaque 
ones where one may. .Tars with patterns 
on them are odious. The opaque flower- 
lot should not even “shine” back at us, 
but be good in form and quiet in colour. 

Ornamental Crasses. —The popularity of 
die Sweet I’ea has brought into prominence 
several other tilings that are used in con¬ 
nection with the flowers when cut. 
Amongst these, ornamental Gretses have 
come in for greater p|f»pnag0\ViIffln the 
last few years. ho fc-MV Sweet 


will restore them to health. The poor con¬ 
dition in which Aspidistras are so 
frequently seen may he owing to several 
causes, but, as a rule, the greatest trouble 
is over-watering, as many seem unable to 
distinguish between complete saturation 
and absolute drought. Being frequently 
stood in ornamental vases, or in saucers, 
the water is allowed to collect therein until 
the soil becomes absolutely sour, and the 
delicate fibres as a matter of course perish. 
The golden rule to be observed in the 
watering of Aspidistras is to remove them 
from the receptacle in which they stand, 
and place them where the superabundant 
water can readily drain away. Care must 
be taken to thoroughly moisten the soil, 
which, if it is very dry, is best done by 
standing the pot over the rim iu a pail of 
water, and leaving it there till all the air 
bubbles are spent, when it is moistened 
throughout. Another likely source of 
trouble is unsuitable soil. There yet 
remain other probable causes of non- 


L’ress tile new soil regularly and firmly 
around the bail of earth, taking care that 
no cavities are left. Finish off the top 
neatly and then water through a fine rose 
in order to settle the soil in its place. 
Before potting, the crocks at the bottom 
of the hall of earth must he removed witli 
as little injury to the roots as possible. 

If it is intended to divide the plant the 
grower must be governed by its style of 
growth. Sometimes it is possible to divide 
into two or three pieces with their 
i attendant roots without much disturbance, 
while in others it is necessary to remove 
: the greater part of the soil before division 
can bo carried out. When plants fall into 
ill health, set up by unsuitable soil, they 
must iu the first place be shaken clear of 
the old soil, the roots washed, and any that 
are decayed, cut off. Frequently the 
rhizome, of undbtgroimd stem, which 
forms when the plant lias, long been In the 
snine pot. has only a few healthy roots 
towards the growing point. -When this is 
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the case the back portion of the rhizome 
may be cut away. In potting these care 
must be taken to keep the growing point in 
the centre of the pot, otherwise it will soon 
make its way towards the edge. In 
putting two or three pieces together a good 
plan is to place the growing point of each 
towards the centre, but from different 
directions, .so that when they grow they 
will form a central tuft. In potting, the 
rhizome should be about half an inch below 
the surface. After these pieces that have 
but few roots are potted, the principal 
leaves should be looped up to a neat stick, 
as if they sway about the action of rooting 
is retarded. 

THE CHARM OF THE WINDOW-SILL. 
Window-box gardening has become a dis¬ 
tinct feature in some localities, especially 
in suburban districts, and there is quite a 
coini>etition on various roads 1 traverse 
amongst those who make this form of 
gardening one of their special hobbies. 
One nurseryman whom I know devotes a 
large house to the preparation of plants for 
this particular object. For instance, on 
shelves near the glass at the present 
moment are some hundreds of pots of the 
trailing Campanulas, which bloom so 
well and continuously. Heliotropes and 
Fuchsias struck early this year, and 
pinched hack, will be bushy little specimens 
for going into the boxes about the middle 
of May. Petunias, Tufted Pansies, dwarf 
Larkspurs, and Antirrhinums are all suit¬ 
able for the window-sill, and by selecting 
colours one may have very pretty effects. 
Here are some charming combinations:— 
Heliotropes and the orange-gold Diplacus 
glutinosus, which thrive well in a sunny 
window-sill ; white Tufted Pansies along 
with the miniature-flowered Viola gracilis, 
quite a small Pansy. Perhaps there is no 
more popular white flower than the Mar¬ 
guerite, which flowers so freely and 
associates so well with other plants that 
it is not, surprising it has a ready sale. 
Verbenas and Lantnnns, if pinched back 
once or twice in order to ensure growths 
from the base, are splendid plants for a 
window-sill. To have a gay sill in the 
autumn one must be prepared with Asters 
and early - flowering Chrysanthemums, 
which should be potted on with that object. 
Other half-hardy annuals besides Asters 
that are of service for a window-sill are 
Miniuluses and Scliiznnthuses. Snap¬ 
dragons—best grown as annuals—are a 
real asset to those who desire something 
to bloom continuously from July to Octo¬ 
ber. The only thing to ensure this, after 
they are once planted is to remove the seed- 
pods when they show. Next to Tufted 
Pansies there are few plants about a 
garden that serve us better, and there are 
those who still believe in having near to 
their rooms sweetly-scented things. Tn 
this connection one regards with special 
favour Mignonette, Ten Week Stocks. 
Musk, Nicotiana. and the Night-scented 
Stock, nil insignificant plant by day. but 
full of fragrance at night. If trailing 
plants-are desired, annuals will help if the 
yellow Canary Creeper (Troptpoluni 
cannriense) or some of the brilliant Nas¬ 
turtiums are taken in hand. Even the 
<■0111111011 Creeping Jenny, often to he found 
trailing about old walls in the country, is 
not without its attraction on a window-sill. 

It should not be forgotten that it is pos¬ 
sible to introduce too much variety on a 
window-sill, thereby losing the best effect. 
Generally speaking, the fewer the subjects 
th' better. For example, two shades of 
Tufted Pansies, and the same of Antir¬ 
rhinums, will often prove more striking 
than a variety of colours. Often the 
simplest subjects, like those mentioned, go 
a long way towards giving the window-sill 
a note of harmony, which is undeniably one 
of its greatest charms. Townsman. 

Asparagus plumosus. Asparagus plnmosus 
sfill retains its popularity, and not a little of 
its attraction lies in the fact that it is one 
of the very host things we have for table 
decoration. Its delicate/£r?*en foliage, ills last¬ 
ing powers when cut. hnd WiA rapMlf 4 ^ith 


which it grows arc all points in its favour. If 
you wish to grow plants for bringing into a 
rooiu for a short time, you can have few things 
more delicate in appearance than this Aspara¬ 
gus, and yet it is robust in character, as. unlike 
the frail Adiantuins. its fronds last many days 
in good condition. It is, moreover, easily pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings, and if these are inserted 
now in a warm sandy bed, they are not long in 
taking root. It should not he overlooked that 
for climbing over the rafters or the back wall 
of a greenhouse it is of much service.—WOOD- 
BA ST WICK. _ 

FOLIAGE FOR DECORATION. 

Now (hat flowers for cutting are in such 
request, any plant which yields them in 
quantity and suitable for the purpose is 
not slow’ in receiving notice ; more particu¬ 
larly is this the case with good winter¬ 
blooming plants. Foliage does not, how¬ 
ever, always receive the attention due to 
it, and only those who have occasion to fre¬ 
quently want in quantity greenery of a 
suitable description for dinner-table 
decoration and other similar purposes can 
fully appreciate the value of a plant which 
will yield what is required nil the year 
round in sufficient quantity. I do not over¬ 
look the fact that Ferns supply the needs of 
the majority, and that it would lie difficult, 
if not impossible, to find anything more 
suitable than Fern fronds for the greater 
part of the decorator’s work, but as nothing 
injures Ferns so much as continual cutting 
of the fronds, where the collection of these 
plants is limited, considerable care must be 
exercised in cutting from them. 

Asparaous pi.umosus nanus stands first, in 
my opinion, as a plant to cut from. It 
would indeed he difficult to find a subject 
more amenable to different modes of cul¬ 
ture, and, at the same time, furnishing 
such an abundance of material for cutting 
as this plant. When planted out in a warm- 
house it soon assumes a senndent habit, 
and fills a largo space in the course of a 
few’ months with its long branching shoots, 
which can be used in a great variety of 
ways. No fear need be entertained ns to 
cutting it. for wherever it is cut, fresh 
shoots break forth and quickly replace 
those which have been removed. When 
grown in pots and kept bushy by pinching 
out the points of any shoots showing signs 
of climbing, it forms a most elegant plant 
for house decoration, and one, moreover, 
that will stand a considerable amount of 
hard usage. The l>est and only means, as 
far ns I know, of increasing it is by 
division. 1 have never observed any seed 
upon the plant, and stem cuttings have not 
succeeded with mo. but by dividing the 
plants a good stock is soon secured. Light 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand seem to suit it 
best. I have tried it in i>ent, but the 
growth is not so free nor is the colour of 
the foliage so good as when the plant is 
grown in loam. The popular name of 
“Asparagus Fern” which this plant has 
acquired, though far from correct, is one 
that I fancy it will retain. I have often 
found great difficulty in convincingqieople 
that it is not a Fern. Fern Asparagus 
would, I think, be much better for a garden 
nn me. 

Mtrstphtllitm aspati ag other.— Although 
not adapted to such a variety of purposes 
as the preceding ; this is. nevertheless, a 
most valuable and useful plant when 
treated liberally, ample room being allowed 
its long slender shoots. Planted out in a 
greenhouse in a narrow’ border, and sup¬ 
plied with plenty of water, its growth is 
very free. If required for cutting, con¬ 
stant attention is needed to prevent the 
shoots beeoming too much entwined 
together. This is nn easy matter, as the 
shoots can either he trained separately to 
fine twine, and when out the twine severed 
with them, or when loosely caught to the 
front of a wire trellis nlenty of long 
sprays, than which few things are more 
light and elegant, will always he available 
for use. T prefer to raise the plants from 
seed, although It is easy to divide the 
plants. Seedlings, however, are the best 
for pot culture when required for hanging 
over the front of plant stages, for which 
purpose this plant is well adapted. 


Lygodium scandens is a useful plant to 
the decorator, hut on account, no doubt, of 
its somewhat dull green colour it does not 
find such favour as the tw’o plants pre¬ 
viously noticed ; still, it should be grown 
where room can lx? found for it—that is. 
where it can be planted out and given space 
to extend. It will then quickly cover the 
back wall of a warm-house or a trellis in 
any convenient sjiot, and furnish an abund¬ 
ance of long graceful shoots for cutting. 

Ficus repens is a well-known inmate of 
our houses, and for clothing bare wall 
spaces it has few’ equals on account of its 
habit of clinging so closely to the w r all. A 
few years ago 1 was surprised at the hardi¬ 
ness of this plant; some shoots found their 
way outside botw’een the wall and the 
woodwork of the house, and soon covered 
a large space on the wall outside. After a 
rather severe winter I was surprised to 
find these shoots hardly affected, and thev 
stood two or three winters until removed. 
When allowed to cling to the wall it is 
difficult to obtain shoots in any quantity 
suitable for decorn ting, but if trained to a 
trellis, or along the iron bars of the house, 
plenty of suitable material is always at 
hand. 

The Myrtle. --Every garden should have 
some Myrtle bushes from which a few 
fragrant sprays can occasionally be cut. 
The Myrtle is easily grown, and. moreover, 
only needs sufficient protection to secure it 
from frost. The wonder is it is so seldom 
met with in any quantity. The small- 
leaved kinds are most suitable for button¬ 
holes, bouquet*, wreaths, etc. 

Scented leaved Geraniums are of great 
use for mixing with flowers in the winter 
time, their bright green, sweet-scented 
foliage being always pleasing and accept¬ 
able. Large plants are the best for the pur¬ 
pose, as the growth is firmer and stands 
longer when cut. If grown outside in the 
summer, and brought into the greenhouse 
before the advent of frost, the plants will 
yield a supply of shoots for cutting during 
the winter. 15. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insect injuring Sweet Peas. — Reing 
desirous of growing Sweet Peas with a 
view to exhibition last season and the 
previous one, I, on more than one occasion, 
was greatly annoyed on going through the 
linos to find several of the plants oaten 
almost through and the tons hanging down. 
At first. T was inclined to blame the 
sparrow for the damage, but on closer 
investigation I found this was not the case. 
The sparrow certainly is partial to the 
young, tender points of the plants, and 
sometimes does considerable damage 
thereto if not. looked after. The real cul¬ 
prit was found In the form of a small 
insect about i inch long, and of a brown 
colour, if I remember rightly, the larva 
of a sj>ecies of fly, the presence of which, 
however, I never once detected. It would 
appear that the fly deposits its eggs in a 
leaf axil near the top of the plant, and pro¬ 
tects them with a white, filmy covering, 
under which the larva, on being hatched, 
proceeds to burrow' into the stem, making 
it very difficult of observation, unless 
actually looked for closely,. until the 
damage is done. To have the plants 
injured in this manner is annoying, 
especially when the number of growths is 
already so severely restricted ns exhibition 
blooms require. The resulting break may 
or may not be of use for the purpose 
originally intended. Two years ago I first 
noticed the ravages of this insect, when (lie 
plants were about 2 feet high, and saw none 
after the haulm had attained a height of 
about 5 feet. Last season I kept, a sharp 
look-out for its reappearance, and had to 
hand-pick the plants, oyer a considerably 
longer period than in the previous sen sort. 
—Willtam C aher on, Invcry Gardens, 
Banchory, Aberdeen. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

PRIMULA WI XT El! I, 

Althovoh coming from tlie Himalayas, it 
is doubtful whether this will ever become a 
popular outdoor plant, the mealy deposit 
upon its leaves indicating a distaste for 
moisture, which is almost unavoidable if 
planted out In this country. There is no 
doubt, however, that it will long remain a 
gein among the inmates of the alpine- 
liouse, where, if grown in pots, it appears 
to be a sturdy plant. 

As with the Arabian Primula (P. ver- 
ticillata), which I grow very successfully in 
the crevices of a rock wall in a cold-house 
amply ventilated, P. Winteri would prob¬ 
ably make a most attractive display, the 
comparative winter dryness afforded by the 
glass roof appearing to be relished by I’, 
vertielllata, which has proved quite hardy 
over three seasons. Reginald A. Malbt. 

Primula glaucescens (syn. P. calycinn). 
—This is assuredly one of the “easy 


buy two small-flowered, brightly-coloured 
Mossy Saxifrages to secure both S. Fer- 
gusonl and S. Guildford Seedling. They 
are not expensive, and they are of much 
denser habit than S. Clibrani, S. 
bathonensls, and the many larger and 
looser varieties. They are of the real S. 
muscoides habit, and have bright, deep-red 
flowers, which become somewhat paler as 
they age.—Ess. 

ROSES. 

INCREASING OWN-ROOT ROSES. 
The present is an excellent opportunity for 
increasing many Roses, more especially 
the numerous Teas and their hybrids that 
have just finished flowering under glass. 
Hoth the shoots that have flowered and 
those which did not are available for the 
purpose. Well-ripened wood, with from two 
to four eyes, and of an average length of 
i inches lo 5 inches, can he prepared by 
cutting off close below' an eye and removing 
the lower leaf. In some oases it is well to 


| syringed for a couple of weeks there will 
| be few failures. 

In tbe case of flowerless laterals, a small 
heel of the older wood can often be 
obtained, and as this is usually full of 
tiny growtli buds, or eyes, they form a 
more prolific base for suckers than would 
be the case when longer shoots are used, 
and cut into lengths, leaving only a single 
eye at the bottom. 

It is a capital method of increasing tlic 
numerous dwarf Polyanthas, such as 
Orleans Rose, Jessie, Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, 
and others now so lwpular as forced plants, 
as these thrive best on their own roots, and 
also produce a quantity of suitable growth 
while being forced. Great care is needed 
in shifting the rooted on I tings from the 
sand not to damage the growing roots. 

A. Piper. 


NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Priming Rose Blalrl No. 2.— Last, autumn I 
cot some new Roses, amongst which was a 
Blairi No. 2. It is one single strong branch, of 
about 3 feet. Kindly tell mo how it should lie 



Primula Wintcri. 


Primula species. That it is easy to grow 
is proved by the fact that, while it does 
well on calcareous soil in half shade, I 
have a very good plant growing in what 
may be called semi-bog conditions, and in 
a place partially shaded by two large 
stones. Here it flourishes with Trillium 
grandiflorum. Primula sikkimensis, P. 
rosea, P. Mnnroi, P. cnpitellata, and some 
others. It is a handsome Primula, witli 
hard, leathery, bluish-green leaves, and 
good trusses of large flowers of a kind of 
carmine lilac. There is no calcareous 
matter in the soil of this bed, and yet this 
Primula docs very well.— S. Arnott, Dum¬ 
fries, n.b. 

Saxifraga Fergusoni and S. Guildford 
Seedling. — The many larger - flowered 
varieties of crimson and rose Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages have rather lessened the popularity 
of the smaller flowered, less brilliant 
varieties. We thus see fewer notices of 
two very charming varieties—Guildford 
Seedling and Fergusoni. The two resemble 
each other closely, but there is a little 
difference in their times of comiag into 
bloom. I should ad^iset^o v.'hS JijjbJh to 


slightly curtail the growth of the upper 
leaf or leaves, but if not too succulent 
these have a great influence upon quicker 
root action when left. 

A 5-incli or B inch depth of coarse sand 
in a box or pan will answer almost, if not 
quite, as well ns any prepared soil, 
'thoroughly saturate this and make it as 
firm as possible. Then insert the cuttings 
to about half their depth in the ordinary 
way. It is a great help to use a box deep 
enough to allow of a sheet of glass being 
laid over the cuttings to keep all close and 
facilitate shading from sunshine or too 
bright light. If such a box is not avail¬ 
able for the Rose cuttings, place the pots 
or pans into a larger one for a time, failing 
a proper propagating case; anything, in 
short, so long as the cuttings can be kept 
close for a few weeks, and easily shaded 
when necessary. A temperature of 05 degs. 
is very suitable. When the cuttings have 
callused and produced roots of about 1 inch 
in length, lift them very carefully and pot 
off singly into pots filled with loam. leaf- 
soil, and’ sand in about equal proportions. 
If they can he kept close anti slightly 


primed? It is showing buds to within a couple 
of inches of the top. Does this Rose grow tiest 
on a wall iwliich in my case would be west) or 
in tile open on wire fencing?—E. M. L. 

[Cut the single shoot back about half 
way. It will then produce some better 
growths for next season’s flowering. Your 
plant is small for such a vigorous grower. 
We are pleased to find this old favourite 
in use still, as it is one of the most reliable 
of our early June Hoses. You could 
-scarcely improve upon it as a wall Rose 
in the west aspect you suggest. The large, 
very double, clear, blush-pink flowers arc 
very sweet-scented. I buries Lawson, 
Coupe d’H&id, and Vivid are other old 
varieties of sixty and seventy years stand¬ 
ing that have been dying out nil too 
rapidly. They are among the first to 
flower’; quite the hardiest and grand as 
wall and pillar varieties. It is their extra 
earliness that asks for the protection of a 
wall rather than any tenderness of growth. 
In future, cut back the young growths 
about half way, and you may be sure of a 
good show by mid-June in all average 
seasons, but this Rose only flowers once in 
the year.j 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


THE ASPARAGUS. 


This welcome product of our gardens will 
soon be looked for in Britain, the markets 
being already well supplied from the 
south. It is also largely preserved, but is 
rarely endurable in that way. Abroad, in 
hotels and restaurants, this preserved stuff 
is sometimes presented in the season, but 
should be always refused. It has, like nil 
other good things, much attraction for 
cooks,and tliere a re various recipes,but it is 
one of the esculents that is best cooked in 
Hie simplest way. Poor or stale Grass may 
be helped by the cook, but the good article 
fresh asks only plain boiliug from him, and 
the amateur will often disjiense with sauce 
of any kind. In Britain, Asparagus is 
often planted far too thickly, and the 
result is i>oor and spindly, not requiring 
more care than not to boil it to rags. But 
where it is well and freely grown there will 
be some variation in the size of shoots, and 
before cooking these should be sized apart 
and cooked separately. In that way we 
may avoid the loss of the ]>oints, which 
never should occur in cooking Asparagus. 
The English way of not earthing up 
Asparagus is against its good cookery, as if 
the points expaud into soft, growth water 
saturates them. The points should be 
always closed. In our own days several 
forms of the plant have got into cultivation 
—violet, green, and white—but as to 
flavour there is little distinction, good 
growth and a medium size being the best 
l>oints for the cook. The shoots should be 
cleaned and the loose scales taken clean off, 
so as to prevent over-saturation in cooking. 
They should be ns far as may be of equal 
size, and cut the same length. Above all. 
avoid over-cooking, a too common way of 
spoiling vegetables. The epicure will like 
his points firm and rather crisp. 

The following reciftes are from Seim’s 
“ Vegetable Cookery,” and we give them, 
saying that not one of them is so good for 
taste or healtli as the plain boiling of good, 
fresh, medium-sized shoots. 

The broom-handle-like shoots we may 
see ' in shop windows and at shows 
may be left to those who like' them. We 
also dissent from the stereotyped addition 
of salt to the cooking. It is no gain ; the 
natural salts of the plant itself are what we 
want. Sugar and nutmeg, which we see in 
some recij>es, are wholly out of place. 
Small and weak Asparagus is never worth 
serving ns a dish, and should be used for 
soup, omelets, and the like. 

ASPARAGUS-A L’HUILE.—Prepare and boil the 
Asparagus in salted water. The Asparagus 
a l’huile can be served either hot or cold. Add 
a little salt, pepper, muBtard, to a few finely- 
chopped herbs, mix them with the oil and 
vinegar. Serve the sauce separately in a sauce 
boat; if liked, the mustard may he omitted. 
Cold boiled Asparagus is often served with 
mayonnaise sauce. 

Asparagus with melted putter.—P repare 
the Asparagus as usual, and boil in salted 
water till tender. Take up, place them on a 
sieve to strain, and dish up on a piece of toasted 
bread placed on a folded napkin and dish. 
Serve with a boat of oiled butter. 

ASPARAGUS A LA HOLLANDAISE.—Prepare and 
boil the Asparagus in the usual way. drain 
carefully, and dish up. and serve it with 
Hollandaise sauce. This may, if liked, be 
poured over the tips, but it is best handed 
round in a sauce-boat. 

Asparagus broth.—C lean a small bundle of 
green Asparagus, cut off the soft—i.e.. green 
portion—and cook tlfis in chicken stock, con¬ 
taining a blanched Onion and a small bunch 
of freshly-picked Parsley. When the Aspara¬ 
gus is tender strain the broth through a fine 
sieve and press the Asparagus gently. Reheat 
the broth, skim, season to taste with salt, 
pepper. and a ninch of sugar. Serve hot or 
cold in cups; if served hot a liaison of arrow- 
root should be added and a four nit ure of Tar¬ 
ragon, Mint, and Chervil should be added last 
of all. 


Asparagus points for roups or garniture. 
—Asparagus points served with soups are 
simply boiled in salted water, after having 
been prenared and cut as stated in the previous 
recipe. When cooked, do not forget to nut them 
in cold water to preserve the colour. They can 
he served as a garnish with quenelles for Prin- 
cesse soup or garniture, or else mixed with a 
macedoine of vegetables for Printaniere soup 
or garniture. 

Asparagus SALAD. -/When ^.he i)»iii|tfl>have 
been choked and drai^gd f^tjl erxStft* t basin 




I with a little oil and vinegar, salt, and pepper, 

I and chopped Tarragon; mix lightly. Serve 
j with a border of hard-boiled eggs cut into 
quarters. Asparagus points thus prepared can 
be used as a garnish for cold entrees. 

ASPARAGUS SALAD WITH CAUL1 FLOWER.—Cut 
the tender part of some cooked Asparagus into 
li-inch to 2-inch pieces. When cold mix with 
sufficient tartare or reinoulade sauce to well 
j season the salad. Plain mayonnaise or 
1 ordinary salad dressing, oil. vinegar, etc., may 
he used instead of the above-named sauces. 
The mixing must bo done very carefully, so as 
not to mash up the Asparagus nieces. Dress 
the salad in a glass dish or flat howl, garnish 
with small pieces (flowerets) of cooked Cauli¬ 
flower. so as to form a pretty border; sprinkle 
with finely-chopped Parsley, und serve. 

I Asparagus points with scrambled eggs — 
Cook and drain the Asparagus points. Break 
six eggs into a saucepan, season with salt, 
pepper, a pinch of grated nutmeg. Add an 
ounce of butter and two tablespoonfuls of 
cream and mix carefully. Put on the fire and 
stir constantly with a wooden spoon until it 
thickens. Draw the saucepan off tlie fire, add 
to the scrambled eggs a tablespoouful of white i 
sauce. Mix in lightly the Asparagus points. 
Serve on a hot dish and garnish with fried 
bread croQtoue. 

ASPARAGUS POINTS A la ROYALE.—Choose the 
large Asparagus, cut it about 1 inch from the 
point. Wash the heads, cook iu salted water, 
drain, and put in cold water. Heat up two 
tablespoonfuls of allemande sauce, thicken, and 
add the Asparagus points, also some truffle cut 
in flue shreds. Servo in a vegetable dish, de¬ 
corate with puff pastry fleurons, or put the mix¬ 
ture iuto a vol-au-vent crust, and place ou a 
hot dish to serve. 

ASPARAGUS OMELET.—Cut into inch or i-inch 
leugths tile soft portion of twenty-five to thirty 
heads of cleaned Asparagus; blanch them, and 
cook iu salted water till tender. When done, 
drain them on a sieve, then toss them in a little 
butter, add a little stock or white sauce, season 
with pepper, aud keep hot. Beat up five or six 
eggs, acid a tablespoonful of milk or cream, 
salt and pepper to taste, and pour into an 
omelet-pan containing about an ounce of butter 
(melted). Stir over the fire till the eggs begin 
to set; shape to an oval cushion, placing the 
prepared Asparagus in the centre, fold iu the 
ends of the omelet, let it take colour, and turn 
out carefully ou to a hot dish. 

Asparagus a la vinaigrette. -Cook the 
Asparagus iu water, place it in a sieve and let 
it get cold. Dish up, and put the dish on the 
ice till wanted Serve with a vinaigrette sauce, 
composed of three tablespoonfuls of best olive 
oil, one tablespoonful of best French tarragon 
vinegar, one teaspoonful of Chili vinegar, one 
teaspoonful of finely-chopped Parsley, Chervil, 
aud Tarragon, one ditto of finely chopped 
Gherkins. Season with salt and pepper, mix 
well, and use as directed. 

A good winter salad plant. Those who 
.saw the collection of salads staged by 
Messrs. Sutton at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society ou March the 4th 
would have noticed nil exhibit under the 
mime of Winter Lettuce-leaved Endive, or 
Searole, a distinct form of winter salad 
deserving more than passing notice. 
It is easily grown nml is a valuable 
addition to the salad-bowl in winter. 
The leaves, when well grown, are 

long, and blanch well. If sown in 
June or July, and grown in the same 
way as Endive, strong plants will lw» 
obtained, which, when lifted and 
blanched, give a good return. As it is con- 
| siderably hardier than Lettuces it can be 
grown where these fail. It remains good 
a long time after being fully grown. To 
my mind it is much better as a salad than 
the ordinary Batavian Endive, being more 
delicate in flavour when well blanched.— 
G. W. 

The right cooking of Haricot Beans. - 

The vast stores of good food of these, so 
much and so well used in France and Italy, 
are partly lost to us through poor cookery. 
They are often served far too hard, and 
without the delicate flavour they have 
when well cooked. The twelve hours’ 
steeping of the pods is not enough, as will 
be seen by the recip-e, for which we are 
indebted to M. B. Perrelli Roeco, of 
8, Greek-street, Soho. London, importers 
of these and other useful foods : — 

To cook Haricot Beans, soak for twelve 
hours. Put them into cold water (plenty 
of water) : when they boil throw in a little 
salt, let them boil about two hours, and 
when the skin begins to crack strain away 
nearly all the water and put a thick nap¬ 
kin over them. Set them on a hot plate for 
one hour to steam. By that time the little 
water you have left will be condensed, and 
the Beans thoroughly cooked and mealy. 


Put a piece of Milan butter in a stewpan, 

! let it come to a froth, then put in the hot, 
j cooked Beans witli a very little chopped 
i Sage, toss them ubout with a wooden spoon 
till they are of a pale gold colour, add a 
! very little pcpi>er and salt, and serve very 
hot. 

UNPOLISHED RICE. 

At this season of the year, when old 
Potatoes are beginning to be a little doubt¬ 
ful iu quality, rice might on many occa¬ 
sions be used as an excellent substitute, 
yet though used as a food almost exclu¬ 
sively by one-third of the human race, it is 
strangely neglected by the greater part of 
the remaining two-thirds, who make but 
slight use of it, if indeed they give it a 
place on the menu at all. Rice has more 
starch than Potatoes, but less tissue-build- 
iug material, and practically no fat. It 
furnishes heat and energy, and is well 
adapted as a food for those engaged in 
hurd physical exertion. Owing to its lack 
of proteid and fat it is not fitted as a com¬ 
plete article of diet, but it forms a good 
accompaniment to eggs, milk, cheese, etc. 

Rice is a more nourishing starch food 
than the Potato, although it contains less 
protein ; and, as a rule, it is a more easily- 
digested food for invalids, because, while 
it is only partially digested and out of the 
stomach with moderate quickness, the 
residue is almost immediately, and 
virtually entirely, absorbed in the intes¬ 
tines. Well-boiled rice is supposed to be 
digested in one hour. Again, where rice is 
eaten in conjunction with fatty and nitro¬ 
genous foods, it is satisfying and most ex¬ 
cellent for the hardest workers at physical 
labour, because it is a i>erfect furnace of 
heat and energy. This is why “paddy,” or 
“ rough rice,” as the unhusked rice is often 
called, forms so excellent a food for the 
Oriental coolies when they oat it with fish, 
or with some favourite Bean or Nut food, 
in order to balance the diet. Investiga¬ 
tions as to rice values are not yet complete, 
but at present the results seem to show 
that uniKdished rice is one and three- 
fourth times as nutritious as ixdislied 
rice. This statement is based upon the 
fact that tlie nutrition investigations of 
the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture indicate that tlie choice of either 
polished or unpolished rice may be left 
safely to one’s personal preference where 
the usual lavish American cuisine pre¬ 
vails. 

The natural colour of rice grains is 
usually brownish or yellow rather than 
white, but should be no less attractive oil 
that account, as this does not'affect the 
colour of the cooked rice, which shows 
only the burst snowy starch of the kernels. 

Of whatever variety or nature, rice 
authorities claim that this cereal should 
not be eaten until it is at least three 
months old. In some parts of the Orient 
it is kept for from one to three years 
before it is used. The older it is the more 
water it is capable of absorbing, no matter 
how it is cooked. Upon its cooking, how¬ 
ever. depends much of its food value, for 
it is not thoroughly digestible unless 
cooked “flnkey” and dry. In Java, the 
favourite, ordinary method of cooking rice 
is to steam it in n cone-shaped basket 
made of twigs, loosely woven, placing the 
cone in a tall vessel of boiling water in 
sucli manner that all the grains are 
quickly permeated by the steam. In this 
way the food projierties are all retained, 
whereas in boiling, n i»ort.ion is lost in the 
water. Ordinary steaming requires too 
long for the average household, so that a 
process which combines both steaming and 
boiling is more satisfactory. The usual 
southern met hod partakes of this method— 
cooking in a small amount of water which 
in time is nil absorbed. Whether this rule 
is followed or the East Indian method of 
boiling—in a large kettleful of water, cook¬ 
ing at a gallop, draining, and then, steam¬ 
ing for a few minutes, and drying it in an 
open oven- at least twenty minutes should 
be allowed for the process or else the chief 
co t i t <.i' the rice starch Will n>t be pro¬ 
perly cooked or readily digested. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. orientals, this is recognised by those who Garden,” I find she speaks of Hepaticas as 

_ 1 have grown it as a distinct and greatly 1 liking sun. My experience leads me to 

| superior plant. It is a really good species think that the Hepaticas require at least 

PRIMULA PURDOMI. i of considerable beauty, the flowers being i partial shade. They look as if they hated 

P.t general consent this, when shown before much brighter than those of C. orientalis, I the sun beating on the soil above their 
the Royal Horticultural Society on March which are of a greenish-yellow, and the j roots, and I notice that mine do best with 
18th, was the most distinct hardy plant growth seems to me less rampant. It is I some stones about the crowns and extend- 
novelty of the present year. The species, quite hardy, and I have been interested in j ing a few inches from tne crowns. I am 

too, in its own genus, is comparable to no the manner in which it has stood this | open to conviction, and if readers can 

other, hence practically unique. The new- winter, which has been so trying for many [ assure me that Hepaticas do best in sun, 
comer was discovered by Mr. Purdoin at things. It has already made some growth, then I shall try some of them under such 
an altitude of 10,000 feet to 11,000 feet, which has been uninjured by tlie later conditions. 

when plant collecting for Messrs. Veitch at frosts. It is a slender-growing species and j Crocuses and the weather. —An early 

Tao-chau (Tow-chow), West Kan Su, flowers on the young wood.—S. Arnott. I 'season is not an unmixed blessing, as those 

China. Of the general appearance of the —--— - -_ of us who have had Crocuses early have 

plant the accompanying illustration affords AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. | bad but a short enjoyment of these 
a good idea. Its height, as shown, was The Caucasian Leopard’s Bane. —I look i brilliant early flowers — at least in places 
about S inches, the clear lilac, greenish- upon this as one of my most useful spring where (be weather has lieen unsettled. My 
yellow-eyed flowers being borne six to flowers, although when it first opens it I yellow and coloured Crocuses have got 



A new Chinese Primula (P. Purdomi.) 


twelve in an umbel. The leaves, each 
-1 inches to 6 inches long, and 2 inch wide, 
are la nee-shaped. The whole plant, leaves, 
stems, calyces, and buds is covered with a 
white farina, distinct, if not heavy or 
dense. A welcome attribute of the species 
is the pleasing fragrance of the flowers. As 
the plant is new to cultivation, and flower¬ 
ing for the first time in Europe, little Is yet 
known concerning it. Coming from so high 
on altitude, and within the province of 
Szechuen. whence so many good hardy 
plants have come during recent years, it is 
hoped that it will prove hardy in this 
country. A first-class certificate was 
awarded it. ______ E. .T. 

Clematis tan«utlca/^- Ai^ouehj 
sidered by some a v\chJtV*>f CtoMUis 


looks a little disappointing, as tbe ray 
petals are not fully developed for some 
days, and the blooms then look thin and 
poor. Afterwards the blooms improve. In 
a poor soil it seems hardly ever to exceed 
6 inches or i) inches in height, but in 
heavier soil I see it now’ and then more 
than 1 foot high. When the clumps get too 
big they do not flower satisfactorily, and it 
is advisable to break them up at least every 
two or three years, and after discarding 
the centre, to replant the stronger outer 
crowns in manured soil. 

Sun or shade for Hepaticas. —I have 
always been told that Hepaticas should 
have partial shade, in summer at least. On 
the other hand, on reading Mrs. C. W. 
Earle’s “ Pot Pourri from a Surrey I 


badly knocked about by wind and drenched 
by rain, and they are in a sorry plight. If 
one lias a few’ bulbs of some choice species 
he can cover these up, but we cannot cover 
up sheets of Crocuses oil the Grass, or a 
number of clumps in the borders. I never 
care to have my Crocuses in any quantity 
very early. Are there as many complaints 
of birds picking tbe flowers of the yellow 
| ones this year? I do not think that I hear 
I so many complaints among my friends this 
I spring as usual. It is rather sad to see the 
mischief these birds sometimes do. When 
I one sees the sparrows destroying one’s 
Crocuses bo feel^ almost-inclined to put. 
into operation the old law of “an eye for 
an eye, t nd a tooth for a tooth.” 

The Blue Woodroof. - Though this is 

urbana-CHampaign 
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only nu annual, 1 find it so pretty and so 
useful for cutting that I advise readers to 
secure a packet of seeds and to sow them 
as soon as possible in the open. The good- 
sized heads of flower have all the lightness 
and grace of those of the other Woodroofs, 
but they are of a pretty shade of blue. It 
is a good border annual. Its height is only 
about a foot. 

The Lamb's Tongue (Stnchys lanata).— 
When out of flower this is rather nice with 
its white, woolly leaves, and is not at all 
coarse, but if you let it flower all its grace 
is lost for the time. The long spikes have 
small, useless-looking, purplish flowers, 
set among white woolly bracts, but the foot 
or 18-inch spikes are not. attractive at all. 
I always pinch off the flower-stems as they 
begin to show’ on the plants. It makes a 
fairly good edging behind stones, but it is 
too weak to use alone, and it requires 
frequent lifting and relaying. If left to 
grow into a clump it becomes very bare in 
the centre. 

The Golden Hell (Forsythias).—My 
plants are beginning to bloom ns this is 
written. I am sorry to see the Forsyth in 
so much maltreated as it is. Some 
gardeners, even professionals, fasten it 
hard back to a wall or trellis, or cut it so 
hard that its grace is quite destroyed. It 
always appears to me to be a shrub which 
should be as much untrammelled as is con¬ 
sistent with neatness, and that means a 
good deal with a plant so graceful as the 
Forsyth in. If grown on a wall, train the 
principal branches to the wall so ns to 
cover the space desired, and then let the 
other growths grow ns they will. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


IIARDY PLANT BORDERS IN SMALL 
GARDENS. 

The time is come when work required in 
connection with the above should be done, 
and done quickly. Many good growers are 
inclined to leave such work for early 
spring, and I think rightly so, because all 
alterations can be carried out in entirety, 
a remark that hardly holds good of autumn 
alterations, because there is always the 
chance that something may succumb to the 
severity of the weather, and batches of 
plants in cold frames are often better left 
in such quarters through the wdnter, to be 
planted out when danger of severe frost 
and heavy fog is practically over. It was 
feared that several inmates of such 
borders, that can hardly be described ns 
I»erfectly hardy, might be more or less 
injured if the wet summer and autumn 
w r ere followed by a severe winter, but the 
latter was fortunately not experienced, and 
everything appears unscathed. The clumps 
of early-flowering Chrysanthemums have 
plenty of strong, sturdy shoots, and young 
grow th of herbaceous Lobelias is pushing 
through tlie coating of coal-ashes. There 
is not the slightest loss among the border 
Carnations, and where space does not allow 
a special border being set apart for them, a 
few clumps may be planted among other 
things in the front part of herbaceous 
borders, giving them a little special treat¬ 
ment in the way of a bit of loam and horse 
droppings. Where accommodation for 
hardy plants is somewhat limited it is 
advisable for the planter, before com¬ 
mencing the work of reconstruction, to 
decide as to which lie w’ould prefer—a 
great number of species and varieties in 
singles, or at most very few in number, or 
comparatively few r varieties in quantity to 
give masses of colour. The latter is the 
style of planting most generally adopted, 
but the former appeals strongly to the 
plant lover, who likes to watch the 
development of individual plants even if 
comparatively insignificant to the ordinary 
observer. Plants of vigorous growth with 
big leaves, as, for instance. Funk ins and 
Megaseas, should Ke avoided. There would 
probably be outlying spots elsewhere in the 
garden for which they would be suitable, 
also plants with a^wyubling root tendency, 
like Spiraea filipfndula viik 1 iS|)t#?>of the 
Day Lilies and Sl IV- 


Surface mulching is not often practised 
when reconstruction is left until spring, 
nor, indeed, is it desirable, especially if 
borders are in good heart. At the same 
time it is advisable to have a certain 
amount of material to hand in the shai>e of 
thoroughly good manure, well broken up, 
in case it is required. I’yrethrums, Tufted 
Pansies, and later Phloxes, are families 
benefited thereby. It may be noted that 
now there are in the majority of families 
such first-class varieties, the aim should be 
to gradually acquire them to the exclusion 
of mi fly things, that is, of course, in such 
quantity as the requirements of the border 
demand. Most of them, fortunately, are 
easily propagated, and a very small stock 
can 1 m? quickly multiplied. K. B. S. 

H ardwick. 

PALMS IN THE OPEN IN SCOTLAND. 
[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated] 

Sir,— Trachycnrpus excelsus, commonly 
known in gardens as Ciiniiuerops For- 
tunci, grows well in various gardens In 
the south-west of Scotland. It may in¬ 
terest “Inquirer” to know that plants 
in the gardens here range from 4 feet to 
10 feet li.igh. This beautiful Palm Is 
much hardier than many people imagine. 
The plants Iiotc have stood 20 degs. of 
frost at various times without suffering 
the slightest injury. The only protection 
they receive is a lititle dry Bracken worked 
in through flie young leaves during hard 
frost. The high winds we are subjected 
to here do them far more harm than frost 
by breaking the points of the loaves, which 
turn brown and give the plants an un¬ 
healthy appearance. Channerops humilis 
is also growing in the open, but not being 
such n vigorous grower, the plants do not 
look quite happy. Plnrnix eanariensig did 
very well in the open for about eight years, 
but has gradually died out. In an article, 
by Mr. Osgood Mackenzie. on “ Gardening 
in the Western Highlands,” in the Journal 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, Yol. 
XXXIV., Part 1, he mentions Palms among 
many other tender plants growing in the 
ojx'n in far North Ross-shiiv. hut docs not 
state the variety. Seeing these beautiful 
plants grow’ outside so far north as ltoss- 
sdiire, there must be many places on our 
w’estern seaboard where, given the neces¬ 
sary shelter, they would be quite at home. 
An ideal place for a group would lie a 
sheltered glade in the woodland, and asso¬ 
ciated with them might be the stately 
Club Palm (Cordyline australis), which 
has proved quite ns hardy as the Fan 
Palm, and of rapid growth. Such grouns 
of these fine foliaged plants give a de¬ 
lightful tropical effect during summer, anil 
I venture to predict they will prove a 
source of great pleasure to their owners 
during the dreary winter months. .1 
should Mke to have particulars of Palms 
growing in the open in Scot kind, and espe¬ 
cially if Plumix cannriensis is to be found 
in many places in the oi>en. 

R. Findlay. 

The Gardens , Logan , W igtonshire. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Jaborosa Integrlfolia.— Readers in the 
warmer parts of the country will be 
well advised to secure this beautiful plant. 
It has two faults, the one common to it In 
every place being that it is apt to run too 
freely—a failing which can be checked by 
planting it in a “collar” of stone, or in 
such a ring as may be cut from a large 
drain-pipe, sunk in the ground some 
10 inches or 12 inches. It may be necessary 
to lift and divide the Jaborosa occasion¬ 
ally. and this will prevent its encroaching 
on other plants. The other fault—that of 
tenderness— is only applicable to the colder 
parts, yet it is always well to give it a 
sunny, sheltered place, such as a nook of 
the rock garden, shielded from the north, 
and where the sun's rays are practically 
imprisoned and the heat retained by the 
rocks. The front of a south wall is also 
good. It likes a light soil. Jaborosa 
iutegrifolia I have tried and lost, but this 


is due to climatic conditions. It lived 
for a year or tw’o in the open, pulling 
through one w inter quite well, but perish¬ 
ing during the next. It is a pretty plant, 
and Is, moreover, fragrant. It bears 
beautiful tubular flowers, each about a 
couple of inches long, and pure white. Its 
w’hole height is from C Inches to 9 inches. 
That it is tender is not surprising, seeing 
that it is a nativp of Buenos Ayres.—S. 
Arnott, Dumfries. 

Blue Primroses.— When these were first 
sent out there were six shades, but I gave 
up grow ing four of them, considering them 
of no value. The deep blue, with an orange 
eye, and the pale Nemophila blue are 
charming. The deep blue is more 
frequently seen than the light blue. I have 
found the only way to keep the plants 
vigorous is to sow 7 seed every year. 1 have 
found it most difficult to induce them to 
seed, especially the pale blue. Last year I 
had two vigorous plants of an especially 
good one, but I only obtained three dozen 
seeds. It Is strange when they begin to 
revert to the waslied-out crimson shades 
that they seed freely. Keen florists know’ 
only too well the difficulty in keeping up 
vigour in many things. I once tried 
dividing them, but this only weakened the 
stock. It would he Interesting if growers 
would toll us if they have done any good 
by division, and liow they are most suc¬ 
cessful by raising from seed.— J. Crook. 

Anemone blanda.— This lovely Wind¬ 
flower, while earlier than A. apennina, is 
not so reliable in many gardens, I have 
observed it fail in gardens where A. 
apennina grows in the freest possible way. 
and where there are many yards of A. 
apennina there are only a few plants of A. 
blanda. even when planted quite ns long. 
Its earliness Is a great boon, and in mild 
winters I have had it in bloom in January. 
There are several varieties—rose, white, 
etc.—of which A. blanda scythinica is 
probably the finest. It has large white 
flowers, which are blue on the exterior of the 
segments, the two combined presenting a 
lovely sight w’hen the flowers are half open. 
I believe that A. blanda requires a stiffer 
soil than A. apennina. Tubers should be 
bought as early in autumn as they can he 
secured, and planted about 1 inch deep if 
in stiff soil, and about 2 inches in light soil. 
A. blanda seems to prefer less shade than 
A. apennina.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Pinks In the garden.— For providing 
quantities of fragrant flowers, what can 
really rival the old-fashioned Pinks? The 
Carnation Is superior in many ways to the 
Pink, but for perfume the Carnation can¬ 
not compare with the homely Pink. Now 7 
is the time when one may plant them. 
Their culture Is not dependent upon some 
strict line being followed ; on the contrary, 
one can often have good results in gardens 
where the soil is onlv moderate in quality. 
To have them at their best, however, a 
light loam, with which road scrapings have 
been mixed, is. I find, as good as anything 
for them. Many jieople still adhere to old- 
fashioned methods in reference to their 
culture. They still believe in having huge 
masses of colour and fragrance—miniature 
beds where they can gather hunches of 
blossoms without unduly robbing. These 
beds will only last for a time. If un¬ 
molested. n season or two will find the 
centre of the hod becoming weak ; in other 
words, the plants show 7 signs of canker, 
and unless care has been taken to layer the 
shoots on the outer edge the plants perish. 
The better way, it seems to me, is to dis¬ 
use Pinks about a border in single plants, 
lagging down the shoots which are pro¬ 
duced from these, and thus keeping up (lie 
quality. It is also an advantage to give the 
plants a change of soil, and this is not pos¬ 
sible when the bed plan is followed. It, of 
course, follows that the finest flowers are 
obtained from plant,s that are grown singly. 
Now and again one comes across Pinks 
| iKsed with good effect as edgings. There is 
this to be said when so grown, that when 
not in bloom the foliage is neat, and gives 
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a trim appearance to a garden path. 
Amongst border Pinks I incline to the Old 
White, because of Its sweetness; Mrs. 
Sinkins, which blooms a little later, and is 
finer: Ernest Ladhams (pinkish-carmine); 
Homer (red) ; and Her Majesty, an excep¬ 
tionally fine white.—W. F. D. 


LUPINS. 

The Lupins, whether annual or perennial, 
are all vigorous and easily-grown plants 
citable to nearly all classes of garden 
soil. Of the perennial section we have 
few border plants possessing greater 
merit. Easily grown and quickly raised 
irom seed there is no reason why good 
examples of these plants should not be 
found In every garden where the good and 
Md-flowering perennials find a place. In¬ 
stead of this, however, we only now and 
again see good isolated examples, that, no 
matter how well grown do not do full 
justice to what must certainly be regarded 
as one of the best flowering perennials of 
early summer. The place where Lupins 


and transplanted in May or a little later 
to their permanent quarters. For the rest, 
it is best with the usual good and generous 
treatment to leave them alone. Tlie 
established plants will bear root division— 
a tiling best done in the early spring with 
growth appearing—and with good treat¬ 
ment a decent flowering results. The roots 
of these Lupins are tough, woody, and 
cross-grained, and a very little too much 
cutting may be easily given when dividing 
the plants. On the other hand, seedling 
raising is always interesting. The only 
other cultural directions necessary are 
that a deep soil and ample space should 
be given, and the plant that in two years 
may be n yard through and 5 feet high 
should be catered for accordingly. Among 
the perennial kinds 

Jj. polyphyllus and its varieties are 
without rival, and in the coloured class as 
much as in the white-flowered section con¬ 
siderable improvement is noticeable. 
There is also a set sufficiently distinct to 
do duty as a bicoior race, the flowers being 


as much through. At this size it is, per¬ 
haps, the most attractive of shrubby 
plants, and should be grown more fre¬ 
quently. Cuttings of this kind root 
readily, and seeds are freely produced. 
Soule interesting hybrids exist between 
the last named and the forms of L. poly- 
phyllus. One in particular—L. Somerset— 
is practically intermediate in leafage be¬ 
tween the Tree-Lupin and L. polyphyllus, 
while the general habit is that of the 
latter. The flowers, however, are yellow, 
thus rendering it the first yellow Lupin 
of the herbaceous section. It Is in all re- 
si sects a worthy garden plant. A pure 
white variety of the Tree-Lupin is called 
Snow Queen, a charming plant, and 
quite an acquisition. Another tree 
kind is Fairy Queen, with sulphur and 
rose-coloured flowers. To the foregoing 
must he added the early-flowering 
I>. Nootkaensis, a North American 
sj>ecies. It is virtually a very dwarf L. 
polyphyllus. Then come the 
Annual kinds, and these alone are 



Pari of a group of annual Lupins in Hyde Park . 


mostly are found in the herbaceous 
birder, but with equal or even bettor re¬ 
mits could they be used in the shrubbery 
birder, or as a foil to shrubs bordering 
the woodland, or. again, in the woodland 
There is also one other position in 
which the plant is rarely seen, if at all, | 
and this is on the lawn, where bold groups 
could be arranged with the best results. 
Indeed, there is no reason why such things 
ns these hardy Lupins, the Larkspurs, the 
Pa»onies in' both tree and lierbacous 
sections mav not be grouped in the same 
fn*e wav uj)oii the lawn with other suit¬ 
able things to follo-w. A garden arranged 
on this plan could no-t fail to prove attrac¬ 
tive for some time, and would be. a great 
change from the ortliodox border arrange¬ 
ment relegating all these plants to one 
particular place, and then seen only in 
wlitarv examples. A solitary specimen of 
11 k* white Lupin, with its dozen or rtiore 
spikes, needs no praise, but why should it 
one only when fifty plants could as easily 
in suitable plneesj^'he seeds are i 
best sown in the early .YiituiunKnictUksI in>| 
the open, or during tlnVwJilte* 


purple and tipped with white. These arc 
probably but the outcome of crosses from 
insect agency, and a certain percentage of 
the seed Lings only may be of this char¬ 
acter. Where it is desired to keep the 
white-flowered kind as true as possible it 
is best to protect a plant at blooming time, 
though generally a large number of the 
seedlings are of the right stamp. Any 
specially good or purer white kind should 
be increased by root division only, the 
seedlings being reserved for further trial. 
There is, however, a sufficient distinction 
in the foliage of these plants for the hardy 
plant specialist to be able to select the 
coloured forms at quite an early period, 
if necessary. So far, I have only referred 
to the taller border kinds, of which L. 
polyphyllus, with its synonyms L. grand i- 
florus and L. macrophyllus, is the best. 
There is, however, the 
Tree-Lupin (L. arboreus), a valuable 
plant with yellow flowers, borne in great 
profusion. This well-marked species is 
admirably adapted for a wall or as a bush 
in the open ; indeed, in the latter form 1 | 
have grown the plant to S feet high, and i 


among the more showy of plants easily 
raised from seeds, which should be sown 
thinly in the flowering positions in the 
oiien, or a few seeds in a pot, and trans¬ 
ferred bodily as required. These things 
are not the best to transplant, and if it be 
done at all it must be done quite early. 
In short, it is best not to transplant at all, 
and where seedlings are too thick, early 
thinning should not be lost sight of. A 
good soil not deficient of Lime is well 
suited to this class. Some of the best of 
this section are L. Menziesii, yellow, 
1£ feet; L. mutabilis versicolor, in which 
varieties with shades of blue, lilac, and 
purple, on plants 3 feet high, are found. 
L. Hartwegi cailestinus has sky-blue 
flowers, height 2 feet, while L. nanus, L. 
n. albus, and L. subcamosus are of dwarf 
| habit, rarely more than 15 inches, the 
flowers ranging from white to blue, the 
latter of varying shades of the colour. All 
of these annual kinds are easily raised 
from seed, and not only make an effective 
display, but are valuable for cutting. By 
sowing seeds at intervals a good succes¬ 
sion may be secured, r uAiinA^>kiP‘ 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


1,ILIUM NEPALENSE AND L. 

SULPHUREUM. 

These Lilies must be very plentiful iu 
Upper Burmnh, for large annual Importa¬ 
tions have been received therefrom for 
some years now. They all appear to be 
collected in a wild state—Indeed, I learn 
from Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, 
Rawdon, Leeds, who import them largely, 
that such is the case. When these Lilies 
were first introduced, now over twenty 
years ago, they attracted a good deal of 
attention, as they were so distinct from 
any others in cultivation. A Lily under 
ihe name of Lilium nepaleuse was well 
known, and it was said to have flowered 
in this country years before, but con¬ 
flicting opinions were held as to its ap¬ 
pearance and to its affinity with other 
species. When it really did flower it 
turned out to be quite distinct from nny 
other Lily, and, withal, a very beautiful 
Lily. It reaches a height of anything 
from .3 feet to (i feet, and tlie segments of 
the flowers recurve after the manner of 
I.. Szovitzianum. They are, too, of about 
the same size as the flowers of that 
species. In colour, the marking of L. 
nepaleuse is very distinct, the lower por¬ 
tions of the segments being of n kind of 
purple hue. thus forming a pronounced 
centre to the flower, the remaining por¬ 
tion being of a greenish-yellow tint. This 
is the general idea of the flower, though 
.individual variations occur, as the purple 
extends further over the segments in 
some than in others, ami the slinde of 
yellow varies.. In good examples about 
half tile flower is purplish. From this, L. 
suiphureum, first known ns I,. YVnili- 
chianum siqierbum, differs markedly, it 
being a tall growing Lily, reaching a 
height of 5 feet to 10 feet. The leaves, 
especially towards the lower part of the 
stem, are narrow and exceedingly 
numerous, while on the upper portion 
comparatively large bulbils are borne in 
the axils thereof. The flowers ore 
trumpet or narrowly funnel-shaped, and 
in colour rich yellow- inside, becoming 
somewhat paler towards the edges. On 
the outside the yellow- is less pronounced, 
and is suffused with a reddisli-brown hue, 
varying a good deal In depth according to 
the amount of exposure the plants have 
received. In fragrance, L. suiphureum is 
quite distinct from the others, having a 
peculiar aromatic scent. These two 
species. I am informed, grow iu close 
proximity to each other, and though so 
distinct in foliage and in flower, the bulbs 
bear a considerable resemblance to each 
other. The hardier and more robust of 
the two is L. suiphureum, which does well 
out-of-doors in many districts. It blooms, 
however, so late in the season that It Is 
more generally appreciated for the green¬ 
house, n remark that applies even more 
forcibly to L. nepalense. 

Planted out in a prepared bed in the 
greenhouse, both are very effective, hut 
us this is frequently not possible, they 
are usually grown in pnis. For single 
bulbs of L. suiphureum, pots from C inches 
to 7 indies in diameter are very suitable, 
while for L. nepalense, 5-inch and G-incli 
pots will bo, as a rule, large enough. 
They both do well in a mixture of loam, 
peat, and sand. A notable feature is that 
when polted and kept moderately moist 
they often stand for a long time before 
they start into growth, but when once 
they appear above ground their rate of 
progress is very rapid. They do well if 
kept outside during the summer, taking 
Ihem under glass as the flower-buds 
develop. Lilium suiphureum produces a 
considerable number of new roots at the 
base of the stem, hence in potting, a 
space should bo left for top-dressing In 
order to preserve these roots. Carefully 
attended to. the bulbils of this Lily w-iil 
attain flowering^size in about three years. 
Unless theit| cukiwiden -it quantity is 
taken up by t.hAe IAa possibility 


that both these Lilies may in the near 
future become as scarce as L. neilgher- 
rense, which, at one time plentiful, is now 
rarely seen. K. U W. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Rhododendron Princess Frederick not open¬ 
ing.—1 would much like to know why this Rho¬ 
dodendron, Princess Frederick, never opens. I 
have had tho plant some years. It is ap¬ 
parently perfectly healthy, with several 
trusses of bloom, but they invariably drop oif 
at this stage without opening. Half-a-dozen 
other kinds flower beautifully, but Princess 
Frederick always fails.—R aven. 

[You do not say whether the varieties 
of Rhododendron that succeed so well 
w-ith you belong to the Javanese section 
(as this does) or not. Our opinion is that 
it needs a little more heat, iu order to 
induce the flowers to ojien properly, for 
even in the case of the Javanese varieties 
those with yellow or yellow-Lsh flowers will 
not thrive so well in a lower temperature 
us those whose blossoms are of other 
colours. This class of Rhododendron, 
succeeds best' in a structure where a 
minimum winter temperature of 50 degs. 
is maintained, rising 10 degs. or so dur¬ 
ing the day. A liberal amount of atmos¬ 
pheric moisture is necessary during the 
growing season—iu fact, even in winter the 
air must not be too dry. Though always 
anxious to oblige, lack of information 
from our querists greatly handicaps us in 
our replies to their questions.] 

Coleus thyrsoideus. —This useful wiuter- 
flowering, warm greenhouse plant may be 
readily increased either by cuttings or 
from seed. To get good cuttings a few old 
plants ought to be cut down after flower¬ 
ing to within nbout fl inches of the pots. 
If these are plnced in gentle heat in 
March ample young shoots will be pro¬ 
vided for making cuttings, which should 
be inserted in small pots in a light, sandy 
soil, then placed on a gentle hotbed until 
rooted. During summer the plants may be 
grown in a cold-frame, but when autumn 
approaches they should be placed in a 
warm greenhouse or pit, when they will 
soon send up their flower-spikes. To raise 
plants from seed it is necessary to sow 
thinly in pots or pans in March. When the 
seedlings are large enough to handle they 
should be pricked off into other pans to 
induce them to grow sturdy from the corn- 
■ mencement. Before the plants get too 
large they should be potted off singly, and 
as growth proceeds they ought to be trans¬ 
ferred to larger ones, the final potting 
being in July. To induce the plants to 
grow bushy they should he pinched occa¬ 
sionally, but unless large siieeimens are 
desired those plants having from ten to a 
dozen spikes will be found the most useful. 
For conservatory decoration this Coleus 
is most useful, as the bright blue flowers 
show up wonderfully during the dull 
winter months, and as they remain such a 
long time in perfection it is not necessary 
to grow more than a couple of batches to 
succeed each other.—H. C. P. 

Isoloma hlrsutum.— Probably owing to the 
fact that many Gesneraceous plants are 
not particularly serviceable for cutting 
(the standard by which nearly everything 
is judged nowadays), they arc not grown 
as much as they might lie. At tlie meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society, on 
January 7th, quite n large group of this 
Isoloma was shown, and attracted a good 
deal of attention. It is a near ally of the 
Tydieas ; indeed, the garden varieties of 
Tydira are by some authorities classed in 
the genus Isoloma. The species under 
notice forms a stout, erect .stem, from 
2 feet to 4 feet in height, the flowers being 
produced from the axils of the leaves on 
the upper part. They are tubular, with a 
narrowed mouth, bright vermilion in 
colour and a couple of inches or so in 
length. They, as well as the steins and 
leaf stalks, are clothed with brownish 
hairs. Beside this, many of the allied 
Tydieas may be bad in bloom at tills sea¬ 
son. and the quaint rich markings of some 
of them are particularly admired. All of 
these, and in fact most Gesnerads, thrive 


best when a liberal amount of leaf-mould 
is added to the potting compost. Both the 
Isolomas and Tydieas can be increased by 
division of the rhizomes, and also by 
cuttings of the growing shoots put into 
sandy soil in a close propagating case, 
where there is a gentle bottom-beat. A 
curious feature is that they are very apt 
to grow before they make roots, contrary 
to the behaviour of most cuttings.—W. T 

Two good greenhouse Acacias. —Several 
of the Australian Acacias are valuable at 
this season for the decoration of the green¬ 
house. Unless a very large structure is 
available only the smaller-growing kinds 
are useful for this purpose. Two distinct 
and highly ornamental species were 
shown among a miscellaneous collection of 
greenhouse flowering plants at the meet 
iug of the Royal Horticultural Society oil 
February 18th. They were Acacia haxtn 
lata, more generally known iu gardens and 
nurseries ns Acacia eordntn. Iu all par 
ticulars it is very distinct from any other 
Acacia, forming as it does a busily 
siieeimen which, in a 5-inch pot, will reach 
a height of IS inches to 2 feet. The main 
branches, which start from near the base 
of the plant, are but little divided, suggest¬ 
ing in this respect some of the forms of 
Epacris. These branches are very thickly 
clothed with halbert-shaped leaves, from 
ihe axils of which the pale yellow, or 
straw-coloured, flowers are produced 
They are so numerous that when at their 
best little of the entire shoot is to be seen 
except a mass of blossoms. The other 
species—Acacia nrmata—is, in a state of 
nature, a much larger grower, but still, 
good examples may be bad in 0-ineli pots. 
The foliage of this is of a dark green tint, 
while the flowers are of a rich golden- 
yellow colour. It is much more vigorous 
than the preceding.—W. Trueloye, 

Shrubby Spiraeas under glass. The 
Spiriea most generally grown for forcing 
is that known usually as Spiriea confuse, 
though botanists tell us it is Spiriea media. 
Whichever name is correct it is certainly a 
very handsome shrub when forced ; the 
graceful arrangement of the shoots, the 
nent, glaucous tinted leaves with which 
they are clothed, and the white flowers, 
profusely borne in small, rounded clusters, 
are all points in its favour. As a shrub iu 
ihe open ground this Spiriea is sometimes 
injured by late spring frosts, a remark 
which also applies to tlie nearly allied 
Spiriea Van Houttei. One of the least 
affected of all by spring frosts is S. 
nrgutn. It is also well adapted for forcing, 
and so treated the pure white flowers stand 
out markedly against the dark-coloured 
bark of the branches. Another Spiriea that 
flowers naturally early in the year is S. 
prunifolia flore-pieno, whose blossoms, like 
small white rosettes, are borne for a con¬ 
siderable distance along the shoots. It is 
very ornamental both indoors and out. 
though it does not flower so freely in a 
small state as S. eonfusa. Some of tlie 
later-flowering kinds are also grown in 
pots for greenhouse decoration, especially 
tile dwarf - growing, richly - coloured 
Anthony Wntercr. When forced, however 
gently, the flowers are wanting in Ihe 
depth of colour that they have when out-of- 
doors.—W. T. 

Pot-bound plants.—There are many plant* 
that, for a few years at least, take no great 
harm if kept in the same pots, but even with 
these there comes a time when they indicate 
by the yellowing of the foliage and general 
lack of vigour that their greatest need is fresh 
soil and more pot room. There is, perhaps, no 
time, with the general run of subjects one 
finds in most greenhouses, when this may be 
done with better results than the spring. It is 
a mistake to permit plants to occupy the same 
pots year after year if one desires to retain 
quality in either foliage or blossoms. 
LEAHURST. _ 

New Index and Binding Oases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXIV. 
qf GAKDBKEirs Illcstbawi it nmo ready (price 34., poet 
fre fSjd.1 The Binding Caee for the earns volume if ale o 
available (price If. 64., by poet If. 04.). The Index and 
Binding Cate oan he obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Pullieher , 17, Fuminal Strut, London, E.C. 
If ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding 
Caw if 2f., poet free . 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ZANTHOXILUM PLANISPINUM. 

The genus Zanthoxylum belongs to the Rue 
family, although in general appearance 
there is little to connect the various species 
with the common Rue. Some eight or nine 
hardy kinds are in cultivation, some being 
natives of Japan, others China and Japan, 
whilst one each has been received from 
India and the United States. As a whole 
they are not likely to become popular for 
garden planting, although one species, Z. 
nilnnthokles, produces long pinnate leaves 
after the manner of Ailantlms glandulosn. 
In most other instances the leaves are 
small and the plants not sufficiently dis¬ 
tinct to warrant special attention. The 


rarely flowering with me until March, but last¬ 
ing a considerable time in most seasons. This 
scarlet Mezereon is easily raised from Beeds. 
although the young plants take some time to 
reach flowering size. It comes true from seeds, 
as all that I have raised have been of prac¬ 
tically the same shade of colour—8. ABNOTT. 


DIVIDING AND REPLANTING 
BAMBOOS. 

It has often been repeated that it is n/vt 
advisable to attempt the removal or divi¬ 
sion of Bamboos until the spring. It may 
have been an experience of some that 
earlier planting has ended in failure, and 
this, having been, made public, it gets re¬ 
peated until it becomes an established 
fact. For several years I have been 
dividing and replanting Bamboos, and 
have never selected any particular season 


spring. If stations for specimen Bamboos 
have to be left until April before finish¬ 
ing planting, the intended effect cannot be 
estimated, nor remedies so easily made 
! as would be the case if taken in hand 
, earlier. This has been a personal expert - 
I ence, and, despite the advice to defer 
' planting Bamboos until April, I have 
ignored it, and. ns I have already said, I 
have not found any loss follow the choos¬ 
ing of what is considered the wrong 
; season for planting. I am not prepared 
to say that in certain circumstances it is 
best to defer the planting until the 
spring—soil, locality, aiul situation must 
l><\ after all, a guide—but I am con¬ 
vinced by actual experience that under 
some conditions quite as good, if not 
better, results follow early than late 
planting. I have often divided and 
planted in October, and found new roots 
issue immediately through contact with 
soil that is quite fresh and sweet. Nor 
do I find the practice apply to any parti¬ 
cular kind. Bamboos lose half their 
charm if mixed up with other shrubs in 
borders or tree belts; their most pleasing 
effects come from planting in Grass in 
groups or as single specimens. Moisture, 
without being stagnant, and a deep, loamy 
soil are what Bamboos revel in, and they 
seem to have a happy hunting ground by 
the waterside. No doubt, shelter from 
strong and cold winds is distinctly ad¬ 
vantageous in the choice of a Bamboo 
plantation; but every planter cannot 
always find ideal conditions for these. 
Where the conditions are fairly good, I 
certainly should not hesitate to plant 
Bamboos dn autumn and winter, but 
prefer October, if this is possible. 

West Wilts. 


VEGETABLES. 


Zanthoxylum planispinum. From a photograph in 
Mrs. Chambers’ garden at Hastemere. 


greenish flowers are unattractive, but they 
are followed by showy fruits, which in the 
oue shown in the illustration nre red in 
colour. A peculiarity of the Zanthoxylums 
is their intensely spiny branches, and some 
kinds might be useful for hedges in the 
southern counties. In addition to the 
hardy ones there are mnny which inhabit 
sub-tropical countries, some of them 
attaining the proportions of timber trees. 
The fruits are usually aromatic, and those 
of some kinds have been substituted for 
pepper. The American species, Z. 
auiericannm, is called the Toothache Tree, 
on account of its fruits being used to allay 
toothache. Z. planispinum is a native of 
Japan. _ D. 

The scarlet Mezereon 
coloured flower than t 
Mezereon. and in later i 


TJjis has a daeper- 


for tbe work, yet the plants grow apace 
following removal. It is quite usual for 
some kinds to assume a sere and unhappy 
asj«ct in the late winter and early spring 
without any root disturbance, especially 
should the weather lie unfavourable and 
the position an exposed one. Bamboos, 
undoubtedly, enjoy, and need, a sheltered 
situation, not bemuse of any tenderness 
of constitution, but because of the effect 
on their growth of cold, cutting winds, 
causing them to show sigius of leaf-injury. 
They, however, soon remedy this state of 
things when spring comes. Whether 
sheltered or exposed, there conies the 
shedding of a good deal of leafage, but it 
is found that this deciduous tendency is 
observable most in late winter. I have 
found the autumn a much more advan¬ 
tageous .season for removal than the 


EARLY BEETROOT. 

However carefully medium-sized Beetroot 
is buried in sand, in a cool, frost-proof 
shed, in the autumn, it frequently gets past 
its best before the spring-sown crop is 
large enough for use, at a time, too— 
during May and June—when there is a 
demand for this vegetable. 

In the ordinary way the first sowing in 
the open is not made until the end of April 
or during May, and serviceable roots can¬ 
not lie expected until July. Weeks before 
this, however, the winter store may have 
become exhausted, or the roots tough, re¬ 
quiring extra boiling, and then, though it 
may pass muster for the time being, it is 
not appreciated, as it will be lacking in 
both quality and colour. 

It may not be generally known that Beet 
may be successfully transplanted from an 
early sowing made under glass, tbe same as 
Onions, a practice which has become so 
general of late years. Where there is a 
great demand for new Beetroot early in the 
summer a gentle hotbed should be prepared 
on which to prick out the seedlings, and to 
afford tbe necessary protection until the 
roots become of a serviceable size, or tbe 
season sufficiently advanced to allow' full 
exposure. As only a very slight warmth is 
necessary it is w’ise to defer making up the 
bed until just before tbe seedlings are large 
enough for pricking out on to it. A better 
j plan would lie to make a sowing of one of 
the recognised early Turnip - rooted 
■ varieties, in the same way one would 
| follow' in the case of Onions, or even 
Lettuce, for transplanting. It would be 
wise to sow several boxes very thinly 
j rather than have the seedlings come up too 
1 crowded in one box. Even then it may 
i be necessary to draw out some of the seed¬ 
lings. so that each stands separate and 
I capable of forming neat, dwarf leaves. To 
further this, the boxes containing the seed¬ 
lings should be placed well up to the glass 
in a house or frame wdiere there is a nice 
growing warmth. In common with other 
such crops raised in this way, the soil 
should be kept continually moist, using 
tepid water. About a week or ten days 
before it is deemed necessary to commence 
transplanting the frame should be prepared 
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by forming n bod of loaves and stable 
lilter in the usual way. Place the frame 
ill position and till it to half its depth with 
the liner portion of the fermenting 
material, over which place quite 0 inches 
of light rich compost, pressing it down 
moderately firm. This will bring the sur¬ 
face of tlie bed up to within a few inches 
of the glass. In tills way the young plants, 
receiving all the light possible, do not be¬ 
come drawn and spindly. The ordinary 
watering, night covering, and careful ven¬ 
tilation must lie followed. When it is seen 
that the leaves are getting too near the 
glass the frame must be raised about 
t; inches or S inches by lifting up tile four 
corners and placing bricks or blocks be¬ 
neath to hold it at tlie desired height. 
Before attempting to raise the frame, how¬ 
ever. plunge a clean spade all round the 
Interior, pressing the compost gently away 
from the woodwork. A lining should also 
be placed round the outside, or boards 
placed in such a manner that the soil does 
not fall through. Generally the lights, or 
even the frame, can lie removed before the 
roots are ready for use. Where a frame 
cannot be devoted to this crop, ns shown 
nliove, the sowing should be made some¬ 
what later, say about the end of March, 
and the seedlings pricked out on to n warm 
border, and afforded some temporary night 
protection. It. I'. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mint.— If cuttings are rooted in the 
sluing, under glass, they can be planted 
out in a dry, well-drained spot at any time 
during the summer, when they would 
become well established by tlie autumn. 
Such plants are not so .liable to rot off 
during the winter. When the foliage has 
died down it is well to give the beds a top¬ 
dressing of thoroughly decayed manure. 
This, washed into the soil by the rains, 
will greatly assist in promoting an early 
growth. Where there is a demand for 
green Mint at this season of the year pre¬ 
parations should be made in the summer 
by rooting a good batch or two of cuttings 
in boxes of suitable sizes. When rooted, 
tlie boxes may be stood in a sunny position, 
and if well supplied with water they will 
soon till the soil with their thick, fleshy : 
roots. After the foliage has died off in 
the autumn the stems should be cut down 
and the boxes stood in a cold-frame where 
they will be handy for introducing into 
beat as required. Often when roots are 
lifted from tlie open ground and placed at 
once into heat they do not start into 
growth, as many of the eyes, instead of 
throwing up strong growths, go blind, 
whereas plants rooted from cuttings in 
the summer, being vigorous, grow far more 
freely. It Is advisable where the soil is | 
cold to root a batch of cuttings each 
spring. These, if planted out on n well 
prepared border, will yield ail abundant 
supply.—H. C. 1“. 

Broccoli Suparb Early White. — This 
variety of Broccoli, which has already 
gained a great reputation as a distinct and 
most reliable sort to grow for cutting at 
this time of year, has been in use for j 
several weeks past, and is affording great 
satisfaction. The heads, which are 
beautiful and white, are well protected, 
and the total height of the plant is about 
IS inches. Tlie name which it bears is not 
in the least an exaggeration, and it forms 
a tine succession to that well-known mid¬ 
winter variety, Winter Mammoth —A. W. 

Tomatoes In cool-houses.— We generally 
plant out eool-houses early in April, as 
then tlie bulbs nre pretty well over. The 
Tomato plants then are well established 
in what are termed large CO pots, and we 
find an advantage in planting in firm 
borders, not too crowded. The plants in ! 
earlier houses are planted along tlie sides 
and trained to wires under tlie roof, i 
nbout fl inches from the glass. They nre 
planted 2 feet apart, and two stems led up 
from each plant. The roof is completely 
furnished, and there In 
lous crops of Su|mse v . 

Digitized by ^jO 



Beakale. -Tlie supply of forced Scakale is 
now almost exhausted, but there will be uo ap¬ 
preciable gap between that and the first of the 
outdoor crop. The outdoor crowns have been 
covered with Seakale pots, and a good bulk of 
leaves placed around them. Formerly, strawy 
stable-litter was used for this purpose, but it 
grows increasingly difficult to secure supplies 
of this. Leaves, however, serve the purpose 
almost equally as well. It is necessary to fre¬ 
quently inspect the Kale when hastened in this 
fashion, as slugs are troublesome, and soon 
disfigure the growths, if not destroyed. Sea- 
kale. grown in this way, always appears to rac 
to be better than that which has been forced. 
KIRK. 


BOOKS. 


“ PLANT DISEASES.”* 

This is the title of an unpretentious little 
work now lying before us, which, on 
closer acquaintance, proves to he an ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable treatise on the subject 
that it treats ujk>u. The author Is Dr. 
Werner F. Brack, of the University of 
Geissen, and the translation has been car¬ 
ried out by J. R. Ainsworth-Davis, M.A. 
(Trin. Coll., Cantab), Principal of the 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 
The book consists of 145 pages, arranged 
! im nine short chapters, hut each is brimful 
of very valuable ami practical informa¬ 
tion, which is presented in a concise yet 
clearly intelligible form. 

In a short preface the translator says : 

| “ It is believed that this translation of 
Dr. Bruck’s excellent little treatise will be 
useful as a concise introduction to the 
i subject.” He then goes on to say : “ It lias 
i also a special value of its own. ns It lays 
| stress on the changes produced by disease 
in cultivated plants, ns against the usual 
! practice of attaching most. Importance to 
j the characters and life histories of pests." 
j With this we are in full agreement, and, 
In consequence, can with confidence re 
commend k. to the notice of students, 
foresters, and all engaged in horticultural 
and agricultural pursuits as an excellent 
handbook on the subject. To give some 
idea of tlie contents, the first chapter, 
which is of an introductory nature, treats 
on plant pathology, while the next con- 
| tains a summary of classification and 
j structure of pests. In the succeeding 
chapters, plant, diseases, agricultural 
I pests, diseases of the Potato and other | 
vegetables. Vines, fruit-trees, shrubs, 
hard-wooded and coniferous trees are all 
severally an/1 concisely dealt with. A 
chapter is given up to the consideration 
of the treatment of plant diseases, which 
is presented under two headings, viz. : — 

1. “ Mechanical Means of Destruction," 

2. "Chemical Means of Destruction,” the 
whole being practical and very instruc¬ 
tive. There are numerous woodcuts 
scattered throughout the work illustrating 
various insects, and forms and phases of 
many fungoid pests, which, needless to 
say, add very greatly to the value of the 
treatise. There is also a coloured frontis¬ 
piece. in which the lent berberry disease 
of the Vine, trellis-rust of Pear-leaves, 
coral-spot, a fungus closely allied to that 
which causes canker in Apple-trees, and 
yellow and brown rust of cereals are well 
depicted. A useful list of books is ap¬ 
pended, both by English and foreign 
authors, bearing on the same subject, 
many of which have been translated into 
English : while a capital index, which does 
so much to enhance the worth of any work, 
whatever its nature may be. is included. 
Enough has now, we think, been said to 
show that Dr. Bruck’s " Plant Diseases” 
is a treatise of no ordinary merit, and 
both author and translator, who are to 
l»e congratulated on the result of their 
labours, are deserving of the best thanks 
of those interested in this important sub¬ 
ject, in having placed it within the reach 
of all, as the price, we note, is but 2s. 


* “Plant DiseaneR.” V»y Pr Werner F. Bntek, of the 
1 University of Geissen. Translated byJ. R Ainsworth. M. A. 
(Trin. Coll. Cantab), Principal of the Royal Agricultural 
Oolleee. Cirencester, and Professor of Natural History in 
the University of Bristol : an Examiner in Agriculture and 
Rural Bcononty in the University of Oxford. Blackie and 
Son, Ltd, 50, Old BniUy, London; CJ!a»aow and Bombay. 
1912. 


QARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.—There is a growing de¬ 
mand for hardy plants. They are easily 
raised from seeds or by division; but in 
making divisions, pieces taken from the 
outside are the strongest and best for 
replanting. Young pieces and seedlings 
should be planted in a nursery-bed to get 
strong before they can be expected to 
flower. The grouping system is the most 
effective. Sweet Peas raised in pots under 
glass may he planted out thinly, and a sow¬ 
ing may be made outside to come in later. 
Sweet Peas may be planted in tubs to stand 
round the courtyard, or to form nn avenue 
on a broad walk. Kveryltody is aware of 
the advantage of a special compost, whole¬ 
some and sweet, to prevent disease. It is 
possible to over-feed, but good cultivation 
does not mean over feeding. Roses may 
still be planted, especially out of pots, if 
the matter is urgent, and Hollies and 
other evergreens will move safely now if 
i properly cured for afterwards. Hardy 
annuals and biennials may lie sown now' in 
drills. Groups of Hollyhocks and Phloxes 
may be planted in suitable positions. Del¬ 
phiniums also can be moved safely now. 
The propagation of Dahlias is going on 
now. Gladioli also nre being planted. 

Fruit garden.— Grafting is being done ns 
(lie sap is moving briskly. I have often 
planted fruit-trees as late as this, on the 
principle of better to plant now than wait. 
Trees planted in autumn may he headed 
back now, but when the planting is 
delayed leave the heading back till autumn. 
Every planter wants well-balanced trees, 
and this dej>ends upon the heading back 
when young, and when the tree is formed 
do not be too free with the knife. Each 
tree should have an independent existence, 
and the primer should study this and im¬ 
prove it if i>o.s.sible. Peaches and Apricots 
on walls should have been trained and pro¬ 
tected with nets, strained lightly to prevent 
shifting by wind. The usual course is to 
place poles with one end under (he coping 
of the wnll and the bottom fixed firmly in 
tlie ground 0 feet or so from the wall, to 
give room to move under the net to attend 
to the trees. All the coverings will have 
been removed from Figs on walls, and the 
trees primed and trained. Young Fig-trees 
may be planted now on well-drained 
borders. We have generally planted on 
beds of concrete sloping from the wall. 

Vegetable garden.— Provision should be 
made for early Brussels Sprouts, Leeks, 
lettuces, and Cauliflowers by sowing a few 
seeds under glass. A warm pit may be 
planted now with dwarf French Beans to 
succeed those grown in warm-houses, as 
they are rather dangerous in fruit-houses 
after this date, w’hen warm weather comes-, 
from the presence of red-spider. Sprouted 
Potato sets are being planted. The scarcity 
and consequent high price of some early 
kinds have led to more cutting of sets than 
usual, as early kinds are not usually cut. 
Most gardeners select their own varieties. 
British* Queen and King Edward are good 
croppers and the price fairly reasonable, 
and not much subject to disease. More 
artificial manures are used for the 
Potatoes, as stable manure is not so plenti¬ 
ful, and experiment has proved that there 
is some economy in using some artificials 
and less stable manure. A mixture of 
kninit and superphosphate is economical. 
New- Asparagus beds may be planted now, 
and the roots spread out in the trenches. 
Plant Cauliflowers in trenches. Onions 
raised under glass may be planted out on 
rich land. There is a good deal of seed 
sowing and planting of successionnl crops 
to be done now. 

Unhsated conservatory.— A bright house 
may be had without fire heat from this on¬ 
wards. Bulbs of ail kinds will be better 
without fire heat than with it. Roses are 
in bud and the foliage is clean and bright. 
Forget-me-nots make very beautiful 
edgings to beds and l^orders, and the 
flowers are useful J7>r cutting. Early 
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Rhododendrons arc iu bloom. Azalea 
I out ion Is very sweet. Camellias will 
Mower in a well-eoustrncteil house without 
fire heat. Bamboos, hardy Palms, silver, 
golden, anil red Maples will give much 
lokmr. Blue Gums will make useful back¬ 
grounds in a large house. Hardy Polyan¬ 
thuses anil Primulas, single and double, 
are bright anil effective, much more so than 
in the open air. Clematises associate with 
Iloscs, anil may be planted out or trained 
as specimens In pots. Double Clarkias and 
other annuals, including Schlzanthus, will 
come later. Some of the drooping 
Campanulas may be grown in baskets for 
-tispeniling. Thorns, Laburnums, and other 
hardy shrubs are coming on. 

Stove. —Both flowers and foliage are very 
beautiful now, anil a night temperature of 
(10 degs. neeil not be exceeded. If it is 
necessary to push things on, 5 degs. may be 
added, but a general collection scarcely 
requires so much heat, and fuel is very 
exiiensive, anil strong fires, if carelessly 
used, increase the wear and tear of the 
apparatus, and fill the house with insects. 
Young plants which require more pot room 
may have a shift. Club Mosses are often 
used in pans for decoration, and if small 
shoots are dibbled in now, and placed in 
the shade, they will get established and 
completely hide the pans. Cuttings of the 
pretty Indian Grass (Panicum variegatum) 
aiay be used in various ways—iu pots or 
pans. Ixorns will flower in a compara¬ 
tively young state, and are easily propa¬ 
gated. Cuttings of Euphorbias will root 
now in bottom-heat. 

Chrysanthemums — lata blooming 
varieties.—1 am assuming most of the 
timings arc rooted, though if there is any 
scarcity, cuttings will soon root now. For 
cut flowers, three or four plants may be 
ultimately placed iu each pot to make 
bushy plants that will carry quite a num- 
Ier of fairly good blooms with about once 
pitn-bing. I do not believe in pinching 
more than once. 1 am not thinking now 
of growing flowers for exhibition. How¬ 
ever enthusiastic we may be, there comes 
a time when the thing palls upon ns, and 
it is given up. Some of the henlthiest and 
best of last year’s plants, if repotted and 
properly nourished, will, either in pots or 
planted out, produce a lot of good flowers. 

Fern* under glass.— The Neplirolopis 
family has become a large and ornamental 
• me, is easily Increased, and is specially 
rueful for tilling baskets. N. exaitata and 
N\ e. todreoides are good for basket work. 
Polypodium aureum is good in a basket. 
We do not often see the Gold and Silver 
Ferns (Gymnogrammu) now ; they require 
more heat than the average run of room 
and greenhouse Ferns. Tropical Ferns, 
including the Filmy Ferns, are very 
interesting where a suitable place is pre¬ 
pared for them. Tree Fprns are, I think, 
less popular than they were, at any rate 
rliey are not so often met with. The New 
Zealand species do not require much heat, 
are nseful in a large conservatory, and are 
not difficult to manage. The Palms have 
superseded the Tree Ferns, and are more 
appreciated. 

Peaches in succession,— The fruit iu the 
first or early house will now have passed 
the stoning period, and the feeding should 
i,.»r some proportion to the load the trees 
are carrying. It requires some resolution, 
when the trees fire young and vigorous, 
to thin sufficiently. The experienced 
a rower has no qualms of conscience in re¬ 
ducing the load, and obtains the big 
Reaches, and ns many as he wants, with¬ 
out lowering the stamina of the trees; but 
all are not built in that way, and very 
often the trees suffer, and the fruits are 
-mall. Plenty of ventilation. combined 
with reasonable feeding, is necessary, but 
inwards the finish, when the fruits are 
putting on colour, the water supply should 
Ik? reduced and the ventilation increased. 

Late Crapes. —I notice even without fire 
heat the buds are moving, hut Mustats 
anil thick-skinned Gratis genevr iiy^iiulU 


be lielited with warmth from this on¬ 
wards, for a time, anyway, till a burst of 
hot weather comes in summer. Disbud¬ 
ding should be done as soon as the best 
s’hoots, likely to produce the best hunches, 
can he seen. There Is not much gained by 
overcropping. Treat fruit-trees well, and 
they will live out their full time and do 
good work. To a certain extent their 
capacity for work depends upon their 
breathing apparatus being iu good condi¬ 
tion. Good, leathery foliage calls for 
reasonable space, proper nourishment, anil 
ventilation. Water can he used to convey 
the nourishment. 

Cucumbers. -I think 'the Cucumber 
growers had a bad time last season, as the 
demand fell off. To make Cucumber grow¬ 
ing a success we want a warm, sunny 
season, and in fruit and flower growing 
we have to meet all comers, and sometimes 
the foreigner gets the best of it. It is well 
never to give up as beaten, and so all 
spare frames and houses may be planted 
with Cucumbers. Melons, or Tomatoes, 
and, so far as nty experience goes, Toma¬ 
toes offer the best chance both to the 
amateur and gardener. Tears ago we 
used to grow the Cantaloup Melon to a 
large size, and the plants were generally 
healthy and fruited freely. Those who 
grow Melons should plant in good loam, 
rather heavy in clta,racier, and try a 
pound or so of basic slag mixed with the 
soil in each hill. 

Cold-frames.— These are always handy, 
but are specially useful now in helping to 
clean the houses, as more room in the 
heated structures is wanted. Of course, 
tender things must have warm coverings 
at night. Many tender plants for bedding, 
such as Stocks, Asters, German Scabious, 
and similar things may be sown in frames 
now or earlier, and pricked off when large 
enough Into boxes, and brought on quietly 
under proper ventilation. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 7th .—Finished pruning Roses. Wo 
do not usually plant Roses lifted from the 
ground after this date, but sometimes we 
do so, and find no difficulty in it, if proper 
attention is given afterwards. Roses may, 
of course, be planted out of pots at any 
time with success, and new varieties are 
often bought in in pots and planted when 
they have been hardened a little. Ever¬ 
greens of all kinds are being moved. I 
have done such planting all through April, 
hut have the hose and water handy. 

April 8th.- Grafting may still be done if 
the clay is soft and plastic, and a little hay 
or long Moss tied round the clay to pre¬ 
vent cracking. We have had a rather 
severe frost in this district lately. Plums 
and Gooseberries are getting forward, and 
may suffer. A dry time will be selected 
immediately for using weed-killer on 
weedy walks and roads. If done now or 
soon the weeds will give no trouble during 
the summer, anil the roller after rain will 
keep the walks firm. 

April 9th .—Main crops of Potatoes are 
befog planted. We prefer to plant in 
drills, nnil use a little kainit and super¬ 
phosphate iu the drills with the Potato 
sets. Some Cabbage plants left in the seed 
beds have been planted for succession. 
Made a sowing of various kinds of Greens, 
such as late Cauliflowers, Brussels 
Sprouts, Savoys, Lettuces, Endives, and 
other plants likely to be wanted. Wo 
never depend upon one sowing. 

April 10th .—Many flower garden plants 
tire being potted off and pricked off into 
boxes. Plant's! several borders of herba¬ 
ceous plants, some in groups, and one 
border in single plants, with names 
attached. These borders of choice-named 
things are interesting and useful for pur¬ 
poses of study. We use wooden labels at 
present. Deal is the cheapest, hut does 
not last. Stout pieces of common I.aurol 
make good lasting labels. 

April llth .—Peas are sown in succes¬ 


sion fortnightly. Two or three sowings of 
Broad Beans, at Intervals during the 
season, tire generally sufficient, but Peas, 
especially Marrow Peas, are most in de¬ 
mand. Stratagem is a good dwarf Marrow 
Pea for a small garden. Onions raised 
under glass are now being planted out, and 
tlie Onion-fly is too late for them. 

April 12th .—Pkinted a portion of south 
wall with Brown Turkey and White Mar¬ 
seilles Figs. The border has been well 
drained and concreted to keep the roots 
out of the subsoil. Potted off Petunias and 
Verbenas. Lobelias are as well in boxes, 
and transplant well from them. Filled 
baskets with various hanging plants, in¬ 
cluding Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums aud other 
suitable tilings—Campanulas, etc. We are 
still taking a few cuttings of scarce 
things. _ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street , Holbom, London , E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When mere than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. ,4 s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, floiver, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same co rrespo n d en t. Where mo re than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should ahvays be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AMD FLOWERS. 

Tulips r B . T F.).—T. Kaufmanniana is the 
earliest of all the Tulips to flower, hence there 
is nothing in advance of it. There is also a 
considerable break before any others come. 
The two varieties of it—T. K. aurea and T. K. 
coccinea—are expensive at present, though they 
are worth adding, as you are interested in tho 
type. There are. however, selected varieties 
of the original which are much cheaper. 
Should your letter refer to varieties of Tulip, 
bedding or otherwise, these may be had from 
January onwards by forcing and the like. 

Clematis montana, pruning (Amia Elgar).— 
Carefully cut out all superfluous growth after 
flowering, and shorten back the main branches, 
leaving a shoot or two near the top to draw up 
the sap. The plants may be kept within 
bounds by a little judicious pruning each year 
after the flowering is over. If you can. it 
would be well to give the plants a mulch of 
rotten manure with plenty of water to wash 
the goodness down to the roots. Plants on 
walls and house fronts often get very dry at 
the roots, and owing to this many failures 
arise. 

Growing Schizantlius (G. C. (?.).—To •btain 
large specimens, the Schizanthuses are sown in 
the early autumn, potted off as soon as they 
can be nandled, and kept during the winter 
close to the glass in a structure from which 
frost is just excluded. Seed sown in the spring 
will make useful flowering plants for the green¬ 
house in the summer. The one important 
item in their culture is to keep the plants as 
near to the glass as possible in the greenhouse. 

| and allow a free circulation of air among 
them. The points of the shoots, too. should lie 
pinched out while the plants are still small, 
and again later on, if necessary. In this way 
good, sturdy plants are obtained, which will 
yield a fine display. Pots 6 inches in diameter 
are large enough for the spring-sown plants to 
flower in. As the pots get. full of roots an 
occasional watering with liquid-manure will bo 
of great service. 

Small rock garden (F. S. Simveon ).—The 
suggested walk of broken stone would do quite 
well, but the rockery there is not much hope 
for, unless planted with Ferns and shade- 
loving things. With the Ferns, which should 
be of such vigorous hardy sorts as fk-olopcn- 
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drium, Lastrea fllix mas vars. and Athyrium 
fllix fneniina in variety, you might associate 
Bluebells, Primroses, Solomon’s Seal, and 
hardy Cyclamens, all of which are capable of 
pretty effects, and, with the exception of the 
Solomon's Seal, come before the Ferns are well 
awake. A few Daffodils, Queen of Spain, Em¬ 
press, Barri conspicuus, Emperor, Sir Watkin, 
and Duchess of Westminster, might also in 
autumn be advantageously introduced. If you 
wish for flowering plants in the narrow border, 
you cannot do better than plant some of the 
cheaper Narcissi for spring effect, with a 
bordering of Forget-me-not. and for a summer 
display tuberous Begonias in bright colours 
lightly interspersed with and bordered with 
variegated Grass (Dactylis). 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A Holly hedge (H. B. Barlow ).—For such a 
position as you refer to, you will find nothing 
so good as a Holly hedge. When the ground is 
deeply trenched, and plenty of manure added, 
the Holly grows very fast and soon forms a 
flue hedge. Procure some strong seedling 
plants. It is not too late to plant now, if you 
mulch well with rotten manure and water , 
freely if the weather is at all dry. 

FRUIT. 

Scale on Vines (T. D.). The piece of wood 
you send is thickly coated with brown-scale. 
In the case of the Grape Vine, petroleum in any 
form is somewhat risky, as it is liable to pene- { 
trate through the porous bark to the sap 
vessels, and cripple, if not actually destroy, 
the rods. Much good would be done oy at once I 
sponging the wood with hot soapy water, so as | 
to get rid of the pest, but the cleansing pro¬ 
cess must be largely deferred till the winter. 
After the pruning has been done, bunch the rods 
together and enclose with mats, thick canvas, and 
such like, then give the roof a thorough cleans¬ 
ing with a mixturo of petroleum, soft-soap, and 
hot water, made as follows: Mix together 
2 oz. of petroleum and a lump of soft-soap 
about the size of a hen’s egg in a gallon of 
water heated to a temperature of 120 degs. The 
petroleum should bo kept from collecting on 
the top of the water, and being used at too 
great a strength, by driving it downwards with 
the syringe. Also wash the glass and dress all 
the brickwork with hot limewash. The rods 
may then be uncovered, roughly cleared of 
loose bark, and receive at least two good scrub¬ 
bings with hot soapy water. Afterwards dress 
with Gishurst compound, dissolved and diluted 
according to instructions on each box, and well 
mixed with clayey water. Brush this well into 
every probable lurking-place of scale. Some 
few may escape, and a close look-out should 
he kept during the growing season. If there is 
an inside border, remove tho surface-soil after 
the other work has been done and top-dress 
with a rich loamy compost. 


VEGETABLES. 

The Chinese Artichoke (Stachys tuberi- 
fera) ( Jersey)-— Yes. you may lift the tubers 
you have left in the soil, selecting the best 
shaped and the largest for replanting. The 
best crops are obtained from well-manured 
ground. The tubers should be planted at once, 
a foot apart, in drills 4 inches deep. The 
tubers may be left in the ground and lifted as 
required, as the frost will not injure them. It 
is advisable, however, to lift a portion in 
November, and lay them in moist Boil or sand 
in a shed, so that, if tho weather should he 
very frosty, you may be able to get at them 
when you wish to use them. The best way of 
cooking the tubers is first to boil them and 
then fry them. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lawn overrun with weeds (J. Chappelliow). 

Judging from your note, no half measures 
will do. In the first place, you must see to it 
that tho lawn is properly drained, then next 
autumn, after this has been done, your best 
plan will be to have the lawn trenched deeply, 
clearing out the weeds as the work is being 
done, adding plenty of rotten manure. Do this 
as early in the autumn as you can, so as to 
allow for the settling of the soil. If you can 
get good clean turf, you may returf it after 
the soil has been made level and firm. If not. 
then your only course is to sow it down in 
September, or if you cannot do this, then you 
will have to wait until April. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E. A. IJ-— It is impossible' to answer such 
questions as you send us, so much depending 
on the season, the variety of Apple grown, the 

soil, and management of the trees.- E. M. B. 

No; we see no reason why the cut flowers of 
Primula obconica, when used for room decora¬ 
tion should be injurious to health.—- Enquirer. 

The instructions in "The Garden Calendar” 
are for the southern counties of England, 
hence the same may be carried out in your 

district about a fortnight later.- Captain 

Creaohe Howard .—Blinds are far better than a 
permanent shading, as the blinds can be rolled 
up when the weather is dull. A permanent 
shading, unless for Ferns, is liable to draw 

the plants and make them leggy and weak.- 

Paddock —Your plan is right, and we should 
advise you to write to a seedsman and give 
the size as well as the sort of soil of the pad- 
dock, when he will send you the Grass seed 
best suited to the soil.— H. B. II .—If you have 
sturdy, well hardened-off plants, you may in 
your district plant out at once in a sheltered 
position, protecting at night if the weather is 
unseasonably cold. J. C. McLcarn .—The 


THE KING BEE TALKS 
ABOUT 

MIMICRY IN PLANTS. 

) 

Just an the human mime is a vastly 
amusing person when he (or she) is successful 
In his imitation of other people, so the ‘ Plant 
Mimics" collectively form a very interesting 
study, while the majority are'distinctly pretty. 

Whenever yon come across a plant name 
terminating: With ** oidOS,” you may rest assured 
that, some ••mimicry" has been noted. The meaning of 
•'oides ’is equivalent to •‘like" or resemblance." As an 
instance, take Primula muscarioidC8. ThiB dainty 
Primrose, which was introduced by Bees, Ltd., from China, 
produces its rich Tyrian purple flowers in dense heads after 
the manner of the Muscari or Grape Hyacinth. Ab you know, 
the orthodox Primrose is a totally different flower ; therefore, 

I here appears to be ground for suspicion that, for some reason 
or other—(yes, we believe there is a " reason " for this, as for 
everything else which takes place in nature)—this Chinese 
Primrose mimicked or imitated the Grape Hyacinth. 
Wahlcnbererla gentianoldos resembles the (lentian 
in ihe shape of its flowers. Sedum prlmuloldCB 
(another of Bees’ new Chinese plants) is an exception which 
proves the rule. Where the botanists perceived resemblance 
to the Primula it would be difficult to say. The flowers are 
more like Heather Bells. ArablS aubrietioldcS is 
readily understandable. The delicate pink flowers remind 
one strongly of some of the new large-flowered Aubrietias. 

A very striking cose of mimicry is shown in Anemone 
rannnculoides. Both in colour and form this flower 
reminds one strongly of the golden-yellow Buttercup or 
Ranunculus. Convolvulus althceoides has rich pink 
dowers which resemble the Althroa or Single Hollyhock. 
Combined with the pretty silvery foliage, this makes a most 
* ffective trailing or dwarf climbing plant for old walls, 
rockeries, or borders. 

Simulation is very notable amongst shrubs 
and climbers. Solanum jasminoidos is very 
pretty, with dazzling white flowers, wonderfully like white 
.7 ■•Bsamine. (By the-way, have you seen Bees' New RED 
Jessamine? Another novelty from China.) Cistus 
alyssoides is a Hock Rose which tries to look like 
Alyssum. Catalpa bignonoides. a handsome tree, 
resembles the Trumpet-flow-, r or Bignooia. 

And so one might go on right through the 160 pages of 
Bees’ New Plant Catalogue, finding quite a long list 
of plants and shrubs which seem to do their level best to look 
like “ something else." 

Why not devote a bed or part of yonr 
flower border to these plant mimics ? You 

would find it teeming full of interest, and a handsome 
feature into the bargain. The first thing to do is to write for 
Bees’ New Plant Catalogue, it is full of sugges- 1 
lions which will enable you to make your garden much more 
interesting and beautiful. Write NOW. while you have 
the matter in mind. Simply give your full name and 

address and ask for Bees' New Plant Catalogue. 

Do it now, lest you forget. 




BEES’ FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

It is very remarkable that the average amateur gardener 
seldom troubles himself about ornamental flowering shrubs, 
and yet it is a class which contributes lo some really 
strikingly beautiful effects. 

DO you know the “Mock Orange” or the 

Dentzla? They form handsome bushes, with every 
graceful shoot entire y wreathed in blossom. Get a dozen, 
and throw out any worthless old Privet, etc., which may be 
numbering the ground. (The height indicates the Bize of 
the trees offered.) 

Each. doz. 

Common Barberry, lift., yellow flowers 3d. 26 

Purple Barberry, lift., golden flowers, 

purple leaves . 5d. 4- 

Berbcris pallens. 2-4 ft . magnificent In 
autumn. Loth stems and foliage a brilliant, 

dazzling red.2'- — 

Catalpa bignonioides, 3-4 ft., huge white 

trumpets . 9d. 7 3 

Cornus in var„ 3-4ft, golden or silver 
variegated foliage, glossy red or brilliant 

orange bark. 5d. 4 - 

Cotoneastcr in var.. 3-4 ft. richly coloured, 
or evergreen foliage in autumn, and bril¬ 
liantly colour* d berries in winier, may be 
grown on walls 5(3. 4 * 

Daphne Laurcola, lift., flagrant green 

flowers. fid. 4- 

Deutzia in var.. 3ft., elegant sprays, pink 

and white 6d. 5 6 

Euonymai europeea, rose - coloured 

berries .. 5d. 4 - 

Forsythia intermedia, handsome yellow 

flowers, which appear before the leaves, 

resembleB yellow Jessamine. 6d. 5/- 

Hibiscus, brightly-coloured flowers, resem¬ 
bling single Hollyhocks, Tery showy .. 4d. 3 6 

Hypericum. ‘‘Pincushion Flower," in var. 5d. 4- 

Phlladelphus. " Mock Orange.” 2-3ft„ 

white, rose, and pink, in var., Bees’ selection 5d. 4 - 

Golden Elder, a vigorous and handsome 
shrub for towns, wants cutting down to the 

ground every spring . 5d. 4- 

Spiraea in var., lift, crinmon or white .. 5d. 4 - 

Wcitrclia in var.» 2ft., white, rose, pink, 

red, very handsome shrubs, not at all coarse 5d. 4 - 

Walnut-tree, fancy-green walnuts for pick¬ 
ling. in your own garden, ?Jft. 5d. 4 - 

Snowball-tree. white berries like tiny 

bladders of lard, pretty foliage .. 3d. 2 6 

Leycesteria formosa. showy, purple bracts 5d. 4 • 


12 Ornamental Shrub3, Bees’ selec- 


tion. unnamed 


3- 

24 Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

5 6 

12 Ditto 

ditto 

named 

3 6 

24 Ditto 

ditto 

•* 

66 

50 Ditto 

ditto 

„ 

12/- 


Customcrs’ selection at prices quoted. 

Packing free, and free on rail for cash with order. 

Carriage on 12 trees. 6d.: on 24. 9d.; on 50. Is. 

This special offer holds good for 10 days. 

Now is the time to plant. So order at once, lest you 
forget. 

BEES, Ltd., 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL 


I variety of Broccoli you refer to is probably 
the Sprouting Broccoli, which can be had of 
any scedsmau. If you could send us tho quota¬ 
tion you refer to. then we would be the better 
able to help you. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— E. L. S — 1. Selaginella 
Kraussiana; 2, B. ca;sia; 3. S. Martensi; 4, S. 

Martens! variegata.- A. Chapman.— 1, Euony- 

inus radicans variegatus; 2, The Partridge 

Berry (Gaultheria Shallon).- G. T.— 1, Irii 

reticulata; 2. Bparmannia africana; 3, Habro- 
thamnus elegans Newelli; 4, Boronia mega- 
stigma. Stamford—Tho plant you send speci¬ 
men of belongs to the Aloe family, but which 
we cannot say without comparing with other 
forms. Tho spots on the leaves are probably 

due to overwatering.- Eureka .—'Tho botanical 

name of the Milkwort is Polygala. Professor 
Henslow, in the “ Uses of British Plants,” says 
that the bitter infusion of the herb has been 
used for catarrhous coughs, and the powdered 
root for pleurisy; but it is not now employed. 
P. Senega from America is the only species in 
our pharmacopoeia, being used as a stimulating 

expectorant.-If. H. E— Cotyledon roseata.- 

H. B. H. We know of no English name for 
the Justicia. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

THE IGTHAM ALPINE PLANT NURSERY’, Igtliam. 
near Sevenoaks .—Supplementary List of Alpine 
Plants: Notes on the Rock Garden. 

W. C. BULL, 95, Ellington-road. Ramsgate — 
Price List of Gladioli and Choice Herbaceous 
Plants. 


GOLD MEDAL ROSE 
“RAYON D’OR.” 

The most sensational novelty of 1911. This new Rose is 
remarkable on account of its colour, which may be described 

an **doeo orange cadmium, shaded scarlet, 
deepening to claret, opening a rich sun¬ 
flower gold Which does not fade.” Strong open 
ground plants. Bees' Guarantosted Quality, 2s. 
each: 3 for 5s.: postage. 4d. 

ROSE JULIET, a new type of Rose, combines two 
colours most effectively. The inner side of the petals is a 
rich rosy-red, the outer side is golden. The petals curve 
outwards, so that the two perfectly harmonious c Jours are 
blended together most admirably. Add to this a delicious 
8weet Brier fragrance and you have a Bose of immense 
attraction. Strong plant. Is. 6d.; 3 for 4s. 

GOLD MEDAL ROSE, 5/- 
AND ELEVEN MORE. 

Collection 2293. One new Rose, to which the National 
Hose Society have awarded their Gold Medal and 11 more 
first-class Roses, all strong plants in splendid condition for 
planting NOW. 

350. Capt. Hayward, H r., crimson scarlet, fra¬ 
grant .6d 

355. Caroline TCStOUt. H.T., satin pink .. .. 6d 

625. Edu Meyer, H T., red, yellow, and copper .. 8d 
740. Florence Pemberton. H T., creamy white 8d 
755. Frau Karl Druschkl, H.P.. snowy white . 6d 
777. G. C. Wand. HT„ GOLD MEDAL, N.RS. 
orange vermilion, vigorous exhibition and garden 

Rose, deliciously tea scented .la 

845. GUStav Grunerwald, H.T., carmine pink.. 91 
850. Gustav Regis, 11.T., bright canary yellow .. 9<l 
1045. Killarney. H.T., fine Bhade of pink .. Fd 

1125. La France. H.T.. bright ro^y lilac Fd 

1660. Mrs John Laing, H P., rich soft pink .. 6d 
1840. Prince de Bulgario, H.T., rosy Hesli and 

golden salmon.9d 

Thin dozen Roses would cost you 10s. or 12s. elsewhere. 
Bo:B’ Special Price to you, if you order at once, i»5s. 

BEES’ TIP-TOP ROSES 

FOR BUTTONHOLES. 

Collection 2303. 12 Strong Trees, 6s. 6d. 

This d07.en combines beauty of form, especially in the bud 
stage, with fine colour and delicious fragrance. 

185. Anna Olivier, salmon .9-1 

20( 0. Sonv. de C. Gnlllot, crushed et'-awberry .. 91 

1070. Lady Battersea. Strawberry.9-1 

850. Gustav Regis, yellow .9d 

2180. White Killarney, white.yd 

840. Gruss an Teplltz. crimson .fid 

1305. Mme. Hoste, cream.81 

625. Edn Meyer, coppery yellow .8*1 

905. Hon. E. Gifford, white.8d 

1325. Mme. Jnles Grolez, deep rose.6.1 

650. Emperor du Maroc, deep maroon .. ..61 

1375. Mme. Ravary, orange .8d 

BEES’ CLIMBING 
ROSES. 

Collection 2302. 6 Splendid Ramblers, 4s. 

Fine, strong, healthy, vigorous specimens. 

705. Excelsa. the scarlet Dorothy .Is 

485. Crimson Rambler, bright crimson .. .. 9.1 

2075. Tausendscbon. porcelain pink.?d 

170. American Pillar, deep rosy pink .. Is 

510. Dorothy Perkins, shell pink.91 

320. Blush Rambler, apple blossom.9i 

Terms cash with order. Please quote numbers or cut 
out advertisement and enclose with order. Any variety can 
be had at the prices quoted. Carriage on G dwarf Roses, 
5d.; on 12. 6d.; on 24. 8d.; on 6 climl>ers, 6d. ; 12 climbers, 
8*1. If you don’t Bee here what you want, write at once for 

Bees’ Rose Catalogue, but do it now. Now is the 

best time to plant if you want to see good results during the 
coming summer. 

IJFEScLtd, 175b. MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 


Big trees at Knaphill _I was compelled 

to cut a few large trees down near the 
nursery-house as the wind blew them 
about. The tallest was a Cedrus Deodura. 
S2 feet, and the next. Abies Douglas), 
7*1 feet. The stems were not very large as 
(hey were growing close together.— 
Anthony Wateeer. 


The Russian Almond, well described on 
|ag(* 188 of Gardening Illustrated for 
March 29tli, is a charmer, and, therefore, I 
regret to say it fails on my too cold soil. 
Also grafting may be fatal and needless, 
as it suckers so freely in the soil it likes. 
It is so fragile in habit that it may perish 
from being too near coarse growers. 
Grouping it with light growers of about 
the same stature would be the best way.— 
\Y.. Sussex. 


Erica cerinthoides.— I enclose you a hit 
of an Erica from Grnhamstown, South 
Africa, which my sister-in-law describes as 
the most brilliant thing in colour she has 
ever seen. It grows ou the mountain side. 
1 wish 1 could see these lovely things in 
their native home.— Sydney Spalding. 

[A lovely Heath we have not seen in 
cultivation, and quite distinct. We often 
ask if some of these Cape Heaths of the 
higher land would not prove .hardy in our 
southern lands.— Ed ] 


Crocus destruction. —I see “ Kirkcud¬ 
bright ” says his Crocuses have escaped 
destruction this year. Then their enemies 
may have come down my way for a change. 
I have many thousand Crocuses, and 
looked forward to a great bloom, but I 
never hud one so poor. They came up 
earlier, and in a scattered way, and as they 
did. various enemies nipped off the buds 
and in some groups even the leaves. So 1 
long for a north German winter to keep 
die Crocuses quiet,as the snow does on the 
Alps.—W., Sussex. 


Narcissus Crandee _To the casual eye 

Narcissus Grandee presents but little, dif¬ 
ference from N. Empress. The colours 
are practically identical—the perianth in 
both cases being a pale shade of primrose, 
while (he trumpet is a deep golden-yellow. 
The flowers of N. Grandee are, however, 
smaller than those of Empress, and. as a 
rule, the latter i-s the earlier. Grandee, 
in sheltered situations, is at its best dur¬ 
ing late April, and forms a valuable suc¬ 
cession to the variety just mentioned and 
X. Horsfieldi.— Scot. 

The Netted Iris (Iris reticulata) In pots. 
—This in pots is charming. I grew a few 
bulbs—six in a pot—in pots 4 inches in 
diameter, in an unheated greenhouse, and 
the result was very gratifying. In such " 
structure this aiK^sftnilar varijltes 


of 


Iris—I. nlutn and I. histrioides, for 
example—ought not to be lost sight of by 
: those who have no heat and who wish for 
a spring display. Under glass the exqui- 
site odour of I. reticulata is very pro¬ 
nounced, and die plants remain effective 
for quite three weeks.—K iek. 

Forcing of spring flowers.— When look¬ 
ing over these at the Royal Horticultural 
Society's meeting on March 4th, In many of 
die exhibits 1 noticed plants quite sjwiilt 
from being brought on under glass and in 
heat. In one case I noticed large clumps 
of Hopaticas that would have been splendid 
had they expanded in the open ground. 
Few things are more charming than those 
inthcoiien, hut they resent coddling. Un¬ 
doubtedly many early-flowering things pay 
for glass protection, but this is often 
carried too far.—J. C. F. C. 

Polyanthuses and birds.— It is difficult to 
understand why birds should pick off the 
blooms of these and Primroses. Ill my own 
garden they have damaged them every 
year, but some in a neighbouring garden 
they do not touch. I have tried many 
things, such as nets, cotton, etc., to keep 
tile birds off. This year, having a lot of 
young shoots of the common Holly, from 
1 foot to ff feet long, I had these placed 
amongst the plants at the close of the 
year. The result has been most satisfac¬ 
tory, as when the birds try to pick the 
blooms they do not like the Holly.—J. 

CflOOK. 

Narcissus J. B. M. Camm.- Amougbicolor 
Narcissi it would be difficult to name a 
variety which has so much to recommend 
it as J. It. M. Camm. Not only are 
perianth and trumpet of line form and 
colour, hut the whole flower has a refined 
appearance, and is entirely free from lhe 
coarseness which mars some of the bicolor 
Daffodils. It is of a robust hut not gross 
habit, and while there are varieties which 
undoubtedly produce more commanding 
blooms and more massive foliage, many 
good judges would hesitate to place even 
such a fine bicolor as Ellen Willmott before 
J. It. M. Camm.— Kiek. 

Snow dories (Chlonodoxa) In turf.— At 
page 1S5, “S., Hants,” seeks the opinion of 
growers of these in this way. Some years 
ago, when in the west of England. I tried 
them on a heavy soil in this way without 
success. They were planted with a big 
garden dibber, putting in flue soil for the 
bulbs to rest on, and filling the hole above 
the bulb with tine light soil. The first 
season they blossomed well, but, in the fol¬ 
lowing only a few bloomed, and they 
gradually died out. Some years ago I saw 
them doing well ou a sunny slope at 
Chedington Court. Crewkerne. and was 
told the bulbs had been in the same position 
for three years or four years. — ,1. Crook. 


Peaches in bloom in Scotland.— Tliis 
year, contrary to my usual experience, 
Royal George has bloomed earlier than 
Hale's Early. The trees of both are grown 
oil a wall facing south. Royal George 
having the advantage of a glass coping and 
side shelters, whereas Hale’s Early is 
entirely unprotected. The earliest bloouis 
of Royal George are at the top of the tree, 
and were fully expanded oil March 101 li. 
The flowers of Hale's Early are oil the 
IKiint of expanding, as are those of 
Nectarine Humboldt and Apricot Moor 
Park in similar positions. — Kisser u- 

BR1GHT. 

Begonia Clolre de Sceaux.— For main 
taining a display during the early months 
of the year, few of the winter-flowering 
Begonias are better than l’>. Gloire do 
Sceaux. Not only are the flowers much 
larger than those usually found ill winter- 
blooming varieties, but the bronzy-green 
foliage is distinctly ornamental, and con¬ 
trasts well with the abitndant piuk flowers. 
1!. Gloire de Sceaux produces plenty of 
cuttings, which root readily in a close pro¬ 
pagating pit, and well-furnished plants 
may be hud In pots 8 inches in diameter. 
Uniike It. Gloire de Lorraine. this variety 
is not suited for cultivation in small pots. 
—Scot. 

Variegated rubbish. I see by a note 
from “Kirkcudbright” ill Gardening 
Illustrated that his variegated Euouymus 
has perished. I wish all the variegated 
Privet and such “stuff” which misguided 
nurserymen inflict upon us had gone the 
same way to dusty death. I cremate all in 
my way. but am vexed to see the dashed 
and splashed spots coming in spite of me. 
1 set a nice lot of that beautiful tree. 
Tlmjopsis,in a wood to imitateits Japanese 
woodland home, and now 1 sec little flakes 
of variegation coming here and there, hot 
liojie they will pass awn'y. If not, 1 shall 
have to endure that horrible sight too 
frequent in pleasure grounds a varie¬ 
gated Conifer.—W. 

New varieties of the alpine forest Heath 

(Erica eamea).—YVe are much interested 
in an illustrated lsioklet Messrs. Back¬ 
house, of York, have issued showing 
several varieties of tills charming little 
bush. Ttiey have been fortunate through 
Mr. Potter's discoveries on the mountains, 
where tills plant grows, to secure several 
varieties, and they are very well figured 
on the usual strawy paper of the day. but 
the colours are probably too delicate to 
be rendered quite truly. They have all 
got distinct, names, and not always happy 
ones. They should have simple names in¬ 
stead of rigmaroles, like Mrs. Samuel 
Doncaster. It seems to ns that every one 
shown is worth a trial, but wlmt their 
value really hrc-an only be seen fuljjywbeu 
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tlie plants arc cultivated, which is sure 
to be very widely. The booklet is quite a 
clra rui ing novelty among catalogues. We 
hope Messrs. Backhouse will pursue this 
study of new forms of the hardy Heaths. 

Rambler Roses In Scotland.— It was with 
some pleasure I read that death had 
levelled these in Scotland (as told in Mr. 
I'olledge's note, March 22ud, page 109). 
Well, as to many of them it is a good 
riddance — formless, scentless, graceless 
things as some of them are, not half so 
pretty us a wild Dog llose in the deep 
loams, where the Dog Rose throws out 
great long arms full of flower. Not one of 
them is as good in colour or in endurance 
of bloom us the very old Crauioisie 
Superieure. When you get that true and 
rightly placed it is seen to be worth the 
whole lot. And to compare these fuzzy 

I triers with the noble Itoses like Bouquet 
d'Or, and in the warmer climates 
I.unmrque, is like matching a cur dog with 
a lion.—W., Sussex. 

Asclcpias tuberosa. Owing, no doubt, to 
tlie difficulties attending the culture of 
Asclcpias tuberosa, it is comparatively 
rare to see a good example. It is only 
under exceptionally favourable conditions 
that it appears to be even moderately suc¬ 
cessful, and cases are known to me In 
which, while growing fairly well, it abso¬ 
lutely refuses to bloom. 1 have tried A. 
tuberosa both from plants and from seed¬ 
lings, but they have invariably disalq-eured 
during winter, or at least have eked out a 
miserable existence for a season or two. 
Slugs appear to attack the young growths 
even before they appear through the soil, 
and when these are destroyed disaster is 
inevitable. The conditions here are all in 
favour of tlie successful culture of A. 
tuberosa. and its failure is a source of 
regret. About twenty miles further east, 
in tlie gardens of Sir Mark Stewart, at 
Southwick, it succeeds well, and I have 
still a vivid recollection of a tine clump 
there some twenty years ago.- Kirkcud- 

II BIGHT. 

Creenhoute Balsams. Of the several 
warm-house Balsams in flower at Kew, 
Impatleiis Holsti stands out as one of the 
most attractive at the present time, for the 
plants in the Begonia-house are quite a 
mass of their bright vermilion-colured 
blossoms. There nrc several forms of this 
Balsam with flowers of different colours, 
but in the attractive tone of its blossoms 
tlie typical kind ts unsurpassed. It is 
rarely that one visits Kew without finding 
some Balsams in bloom. Among the best 
must be mentioned Impatieus Sultaui. one 
of tlie oldest. I. Herzogi, with large, 
orange - salmon coloured flowers; I. 
Ilawkerl, with rich magenta - purple 
blossoms; and the hybrid, I. kewensis, a 
valuable addition to the race. The last to 
mention, I. Oliverl, is a veritable giant 
among Balsams, and under favourable con 
ditions seems to flower from January to 
December. The blossoms of this are large 
and of a pale mauve colour. All these 
Balsams are very easily Increased from 
cuttings. 

Viburnum coriacoum.— This curious 
species Is one of tlie numerous kinds of 
Viburnum which have been introduced 
from China during the present century, 
and it. may be easily distinguished by 
reason of its whitish leaves. Although 
both distinct and interesting, it can hardly 
be classed nmongst the most beautiful 
species of the genus, although it is well 
worth growing in a mixed shrubbery or 
even ns an isolated plant. In China it is 
said to attain a height of from 12 feet, to 
15 feet, and from the way it grows in this 
country its maxlmnm proportions are 
likely to be assumed here. Forming stout, 
upright branches, the most noticeable part 
of tlie plant is found in tlie oval leaves, 
the upper surface of which has a peculiar 
greyish or whitish tinge, especially when 
rubbed. The small, cream - coloured 
flowers, arranged in wide, flattened heads, 
are succeeded by black fruits. It appears 
to thrive under thfi^same conditions as 
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other Viburnums, but grows more rapidly 
in the south west counties than in other 
places, and is evidently peculiarly adalited 
for the climatic conditions which prevail 
there.—Q. 

Rehmannla kewensis. —This does not 
appear to be obtainable from nurseries, but 
as seen in the greenhouse at Kew it is a 
plant with a promising future. Until the 
coming of Uohmnnnia angulata the genus 
was practically unknown, but after the 
advent of this last-named species, which 
was Introduced from Ciiiua by Messrs. 
Velteh through their collector, Mr. li. II. 
Wilson, a good deal of attention has been 
directed towards (lie Rehmaunias in 
general. Of them, It. angulata is of rather 1 
spare growth, hut in a mass it is a valu¬ 
able summer-flowering plant for the green¬ 
house. The variety Rink l’erfectlon 
affords a pleasing change. The variety 
kewensis, which is of hybrid origin, is not 
so tall as angulata, but tbe flower spikes 
are more numerous, a feature which stands 
it in good stead for grouping. The flowers, 
which are each about the size of those 
of It. angulata, are of a blush tint, witli a 
conspicuous crimson blotch on the uiqier 
part of the Interior of tlie flower. .So 
markedly does (his blotch contrast with the 
pal' 1 hue of the rest of the blossom that it 
is readily noticed at a considerable 
distance. 

A Lilas destroyer.—" Scot ” is right 
aliout the ignorant practice of grafting 
I,ilacs on the hnteful Privet. The charm 
of many of tlie lovely varieties of Lilac 
has been lost to us in that way, and it Is 
so stupid of the trade to follow it, as if 
all have their Lilacs on my enemy the 
Privet people would give up Lilacs alto 
getlier. 1 have burnt all my Privet, but 
still am disgusted to see it In many shrub¬ 
beries and plantations. 1 remember the 
late Mr. Anthony Waterer, at Knaphill, 
one day giving me an amusing description 
of his feelings on passing some valuable 
Lilacs that had looked quite healthy a day 
or two before stone dead on tlie Privet. 
Happily, some of our good nurserymen 
have stopped this needless folly. And the 
wonder is that with all our boasted 
science, horticultural societies, journals, 
and seientifle committees, this wasteful 
humbug is allowed to go on unchecked. 
There never was a greater mistake uix>n 
the part of nurserymen than giving up 
their layering plots where the beautiful 
flowering shrubs were led to root in tlie 
natural mid only right way if they are to 
live and last with us.—W., Sussex. 

Primula Sieboldl.— As so many new 
Primulas have boon Introduced within re¬ 
cent years there is a tendency to forget 
old-time favourites. This is not always 
crowned with success, especially when 
the merits of the older kinds rank high. 
Such cau be truthfully said of Primula 
Sieboldi, of which there is now a great 
number of garden varieties in cultivation. 
They are exceedingly pretty in sheltered 
sjK.,ts in the open ground where the condi¬ 
tions are favourable-that is to say, a 
deep, fairly open soil, lightened, if neces¬ 
sary. by leaf-mould and sand, and so 
situated that they are not dried up at any 
time. In addition to this, one is frequently 
consulted as to plauts suitable for a cold 
greenhouse, in which category the Primu¬ 
las, as a class, would be impossible to 
beat, and of tlie different species, P. Sie¬ 
boldi must lie given foremost rank. 
Grown in lots 4J inches to 5 inches in 
diameter, it forms pretty little clumps, 
which, if they have received due attention, 
will flower freely. After the blossoms are 
I>asit, the pots may lie plunged in a cold- 
frame in a partially-shaded spot and 
watered, while an occasional stimulant 
will be beneficial. This Primula is readily 
increased by division, while cuttings of 
the stronger roots will quickly form 
plants.—W. T. 

Climbing Clerodendrons. — Given the 
temperature of an intermediate-house or 
stove, Clerodendron Thomson®, or Balfouri 
as it is more often called, is one of the most 


dosiruble of climbing plants for such a 
structure. The flowers, which are borne 
in good-sized panicles, consist of a large 
inflated calyx, a feature common to many 
of tlie Clerodendrons. This calyx is pure 
white, and the corolla, which protrudes 
therefrom, is of a bright red tint, which 
contrasts markedly with the rest of the 
flower. There is a form which Is. how¬ 
ever, hut seldom met with, in which the 
calyx is striped with red. This Cleroden¬ 
dron, already iu flower, will keep up a suc¬ 
cession of blossoms for a very long time. A 
very showy siiecies that is less robust In 
constitution than C. Thomson® is C. splen- 
dens, a native of Sierra Leone. In this 
1 the flowers are of a deep rich scarlet colour. 
A garden hybrid between these two Just 
named siiecies is C. speciosuiu, which is 
more of a rosy-red colour. Of the other 
Clerodendrons which are more or loss of 
a climbing or rambling linbit. may bo men¬ 
tioned C. ugandense, also known as C. 
cueruleum. This is nut strictly a climber, 
but from ils loose, 'Willow-like habit of 
growth it may well lie trained to a roof 
or rafter in tbe warm greenhouse. The 
flowers are of two distinct shades of blue. 
—W. T. 

The Spring Star Flower (Triteleia 
unlfloni). -- This pretty bulbous plant, 
known also as Brodkea uniflora and Mills 
imiHorn, lias been in flower since early in 
February, and is now at its best. The 
name which heads this note is. however, if 
not tlie botanieally correct one, that by 
which it is most generally known. There 
are two forms, one pure white and the 
oilier soft Iliac-blue, and while both are 
pretty, tlie former is preferable. Expand¬ 
ing its first flowers as early as the 
beginning of Feliruary.lt reaches, about the 
middle of April, the zenith of its beauty. 
The blossoms open at sunrise nnd, on 
bright days, remain open during the day, 
hut close at night, nnd on dark, sunless 
days. Though named uniflora, two blooms 
are often found on the same stem. It is an 
excellent plant for naturalising on warm, 
grassy banks, where tlie herbage does not 
grow too vigorously, and iu Cornwall may 
be seen during the month of April flowering 
abundantly in such u posit ion. Heavy soil, 
which retains stagnant moisture, it resents, 
and in such generally dwindles, even if it 
does not eventually die. In sheltered 
gardens in the warmer localities of (lie 
south-west it makes a pretty picture with 
its star-sliaped flowers when associated 
with tlie Persian Cyclamen, which iu that 
favoured district flowers well in the open, 
both plants blooming at the same time.— 
Windham Fitzherbert. 

The Portuguese Heath (Erica lusitaniea). 
—Tills is the most beautiful of the tree 
Heaths, and is especially valuable from 
its flowering in the depth of winter. 
Before tlie old year has departed its 
earliest buds begin to show while, and by 
mid-January, iu the south-west, it is usu 
ally in full flower. Great bushes then pre¬ 
sent a lovely sight, appearing at a little 
distance pyramids of white, <1 feet or more 
in height. The individual flowers, when 
examined, show a suspicion of pink, hut 
this is not noticeable when they are seen 
on the growing plant. Being a native of 
Spain nnd Portugal, this Heath is not 
strictly hardy, though south of London it 
is rarely Injured liy frost, ami iu the 
south-west it grows luxuriantly. In some 
gardens it will attain a height of S feet, 
and increases freely from self-sown seed¬ 
lings. Its (lowering season is a prolonged 
one, generally lasting for three or four 
mouths. Where tlie young flowering 
growths are continually cut for indoor 
decoration, its tall, erect habit is, natur¬ 
ally, altered, one that lias been so treated 
for some years being now about 0 feet in 
diameter and 5 feet in height. Erica 
arborea and E. mediterranea also do well 
in the south-west, a .splendid specimen of 
the latter I know being about 9 feet In 
height and 15 feet in diameter, while E. 
arborea often considerably exceeds these 
dimensions.— Windham Fitzherbert. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SPlUNG-FLOWEIilNG HEATHS. 

The several kinds of Heaths which bloom 
during winter and spring form an import¬ 
ant group of plants. They are not diffi¬ 
cult to grow, for provided lime is not pre¬ 
sent in the soil to any appreciable extent, 
there are few places in the country where 
the hardier kinds may not be planted, 
whilst those of more tender constitution 
are well adapted for the milder parts. 
Although Heaths are popularly supposed to 
require a peaty soil, this is not essential to 
their well-being, for they succeed in loam. 
Heavy, wet clay is unsatisfactory, and 
where such exists arrangements should be 
made by draining and adding sand to make 
it more workable before the Heaths are 
planted. Eight, sandy soil, on the other 
hand, answers quite well provided decayed 
leaves can be dug in at planting time. 


plants, and the branches kept in place by- 
stones. As a rule, they are allowed to 
remain two years before being disturbed. 
They are then taken off the parent plant 
and either placed directly into the position 
where the new plantation is being made, 
or they' are planted for a year in nursery 
quarters. Cuttings of young shoots 1 inch 
or so long, taken during July and 
August, are inserted thickly into pots of 
sandy lieat, or under hand-lights. AVheu 
placed in i>ots, the pots are stood in n 
close propagating case until the cuttings 
are rooted, which will probably he In about 
six weeks from the date of insertion. 

J Those placed under hand-lights, however, 
may he in a shaded border out-of-doors, 
and, as a rule, it is found necessary to keep 
tile lights on until the following spring. 
The rooted cuttings are planted out a 
couple of inches or so apart, in nursery 
beds, the following April or May. They' 
require frequent stopping to ensure a 


with somewhat lighter leaves. The species 
is one of the more tender ones, therefore, 
should a period of severe frost be ex¬ 
perienced it is advisable to sprinkle a little 
dry hay or Bracken amongst the branches 
and about the bases of the plants. 

E. australis is another rather tender 
sort, which ought not to be planted In very 
cold places. It may escape injury for a 
number of years, but sooner or later it falls 
a prey to an unusually severe frost. On 
this account it is a good plan to root a 
few cuttings and keep them indoors 
throughout the winter. It is a native of 
Portugal and parts of Spain. It is a rather 
straggling bush 3 feet to <i feet high, witli 
handsome red blooms, which are larger 
than those of other spring-flowering kinds. 

E. carnka is very different from either of 
the foregoing, for it rarely grows more 
than !1 inches in height, and is more fre¬ 
quently but about (! inches high. There 
are few parts of the British Isles which 



A group of /lardy 


Heaths, showing E. lusitanica, 


E. Vcitchi, and E. canica. 


The propagation of Heaths need not 
trouble the owner of a small garden, for 
lie can purchase at a reasonable rate plants 
which will commence to bloom at once, 
whereas it will probably take him at least 
three years to raise plants himself and 
grow them to the same size. However, 
where a large number of plants is required 
the owner may' like to raise ids own plants. 
When this is desired there are three 
methods of increase open— i.e., by seeds, 
from layers, or from cuttings. IVhere true 
species are concerned seeds may he used. 
These should be sown thinly oil the sur¬ 
face of peaty soil, either in pans or boxes, 
or a made-np bed in a cold-frame, and he 
kept shaded until germination takes 
place. When large enough to handle, prick 
off singly into beds of tine soil. Layers or 
cuttings may also be used in the case of 
species, and necessarily so in the case of 
varieties, if the latter are to be kept true. 
Lavers are put down during spring and 
summer. Light soil^fcSPlaced nboyt the 


spring an 
about th 

.gle 


busily habit, and by the following winter 
they will be large enough to place iu 
nursery rows, the rows being 12 inches 
apart, and the plants 0 inches apart in the 
rows. By the following autumn they will 
probably be large enough for permanent 
positions; if not, another year in the 
nursery will be all that is necessary. 

The principal spring-flowering Heaths 
are as follows :— 

Erica arborea. —This is a tall-growing 
kind, and one of the “Tree Heaths.” It Is 
a native of the Mediterranean region and 
N. Africa. In a state of nature it is often 
seen between 12 feet and IS feet in height, 
hut in this country bushes from 4 feet 
to 7 feet high are more familiar- The 
tiny evergreen leaves serve to set off 
the white, fragrant flowers, which appear 
in profusion from the beginning of March 
onwards for a couple of months. 

E. a. alpina is a hardier form. It is 
easily distinguished from the type by its 
more plumose branches, which are clothed 


are likely to be too cold for it. Of spread¬ 
ing habit, it quickly covers a considerable 
space, and is aglow with reddish flowers 
from February to May. The variety alba 
ought to be included. 

E. lusitanica bears some resemblance 
to E. arborea, but may be readily 
distinguished by Its more plumose 
habit, longer flowers, which, though 
white, are scentless, and its earlier flower¬ 
ing. During mild autumns it often com¬ 
mences to bloom in November, and flowers 
are found throughout winter until the best 
display comes on in March. r l’he unopened 
buds form a pleasing contrast to the ex¬ 
panded flowers on account of their pink 
colour. E. lusitanica is found iu Spain 
and Portugal. 

E. xiediterranea. —Although this species 
is most common in Spain and along the 
Mediterranean coast of France, one form 
is a native of Ireland. Growing to a height 
of 12 feet or 15 feet in its native country, 
the Mediterranean Heath rarely attains 
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those proportions in our gardens. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, it is the hardiest of 
the Tree Heaths, and it is only occa¬ 
sionally that It is severely injured. 
As a rule it is met with as a shapely 
bush 2 feet to tl feet high, but to 
ensure its best development it is necessary, 
as is also the case with other large growing 
kinds, to give it plenty of room by thinning 
out the plants as they encroach on each 
other. Its pinkish flowers are borne iu 
profusion from March to May. E. nr. 
hibernica is the Irish form. 

E. hybrid*, or. as it is usually called. 
E. mediterranea hybrida, is a hybrid be¬ 
tween the Mediterranean Heath and E. 
carnea. It grows 12 inches to IS inches 
high, and the flowers are intermediate iu 
character between those of the parents. As 
is the ease with many hybrids, it is of more 
vigorous constitution than the parents, and 
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Xionicera fragrantissima, 

you tell me when Lonieera 


? runlng.— Will 

ragrantiKsima 
'should be cut back? Mine has not flowered 
well this winter.—SKISDON. 

[ Prune it back a little every spring just 
trefore the young growth starts. Keep the 
I young shoots pinched in to get as many 
twiggy growths as you can, ns then every 
joint or bud emits blooms, which are pro¬ 
duced for some time in succession.] 

Carrya elllptloa.— This Californian shrub 
is particularly handsome during the winter 
; season, the male plant, with its long, 

; greyish - white catkins, being especially 
attractive at that time of tlie year. 
Although a native of California. i( succeeds 
| without protection as far north as Edin¬ 
burgh and Stirling. It. is often seen 
! trained to n wall, but such protection is 
totally unnecessary, as it will form a sym 


it has a very long flowering period. Aseurly I metri ’ cal s hrub in tiie open ground. How 


as November flowers commence to open, and 
It, is scarcely over by the end of May. For 
three months of the time it is in first-rate 
condition. There is no doubt as to its 
hardiness. 

E. Veitchi is another hybrid, the parents 
being E. arborea and E. lusitanica. It is 
intermediate between the two and very 
free flowering. It is often grown in large 
pots and tubs for greenhouse decoration 
(luring late winter. D. Kkw. 

LATE PLANTED EVERGREENS. 

It is, of course, advisable to finish plant¬ 
ing trees and ^irubs by the middle of 
March at the latest—in fact, it is better if 
the work can. be done a monili earlier, so 
that the ground is well settled round the 
roots by winter rains. There is a certain 
amount of risk in planting evergreens in 
Murch—the foliage is apt to l>e injuriously 
affected by the harsh, drying winds ac¬ 
companied by bright sunshine, which more 
or less prevail at that period of the year. 
Refore they are able to take good hold of 
the soil the vitality is to some extent 
Lowered, and should the following .summer 
be very dry many will succumb or be 
much injured. The risk of in jury and loss 
can, however, be minimised by precau¬ 
tionary measures at planting time. Ever¬ 
greens may be transplanted with perfect 
safety during the month of April, but 
more pains must be taken. It is not every¬ 
one who would dare to transplant ever¬ 
greens in June, but I have known it done 
with perfect success. It is many years 
ago, and I do not remember why the work 
was done at that kite season, but I recol¬ 
lect that 1 took part in the work, and, 
very much to the surprise of many, nearly 
all lived, and most of them grew away 
quite as freely as if they had l>een moved 
at the usual time of year. In the first 
place, every care was taken to prevent 
the roots becoming dry in transit—the 
holes were prepared in advance, the soil 
was trodden in very firmly, a basin left 
which was filled with water once, twice, 
or three times, according to the size of 
the plant and depth to which the earth 
was taken out and filled up with the loose 
soil, which acted as a mulch. Trees 
planted in this way are guaranteed 
against dryness at the roots up to the time 
they make new' fibres. Treading the soil 
and puddling in. as it is called in nurseries 
where trees and shrubs are grown, have 
the effect of making the soil as firm as if 
subjected to a whole winter’s rainfall. 
Those who plant late in the season in the 
ordina'rv manner, and are overtaken by a 
spell of hot, dry weather before the new 
roots are working in the ground, are liable 
to exiverienee losses. In spite of frequent 
surface waterings the soil is apt to get on 
the dry side before the roots can furnish 
a full flow of sap, in which case the foliage 
suffers, and in the case of coniferous trees 
and shrubs much of it falls off in the 
course of the summer. This is the cause 
of many Conifers losing much of their 
beauty in early life. Many evergreens can 
he restored to leafy beauty by hard prun¬ 
ing back, but Coiufc^'s cannot be subjected 
to Ujdsjfong L of ^- 1! — **- 


but their greut physicians were well aware 
of the noxious nature of the Plane.” 

The Californian Lilac (Ceanothus thyrei- 
florus).-This is probably the hardiest of the 
spring-flowering Ceauothuses, for, whereas the 
majority have to be grown against walls, in 
the vicinity of London, and even then are 
liable to injury from frost, this succeeds in 
the open, and grows into a bush 15 feet or so 
high, with thick, woody branches. An ever¬ 
green species, it produces, during April, short, 
dense axillary inflorescences of blue flowers 
from the younger shoots. As a rule, it is better 
to plant the Ceanothuses in moderately poor, 
rather than very rich soil, for if planted in 
rich ground very vigorous shoots are formed, 
which ripen badly, whereas the growth made in 
poorer soil is of a more wiry character. It is 
also a good plan to select a sunny position. 
Where wall space is available, the following 
species. C. rigidus. C. papillosus, and C. Veitchi- 
anus, might be grown with advantage —Q. 
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ever, where there is ample wall space in 
cold districts there is no reason why tlio 
Garrya should not be grown, ns it is n 
striking subject and distinct from all oilier 
occupants of walls. When trained against 
a wall it should be pruned immediately the 
flowering is past. A valuable properly of 
this shrub is that it will accommodate 
itself to almost every description of soil 
and situation, and will produce its catkins 
as freely on a steep hank of rubble, that 
becomes dust-dry iu hot summers, as on a 
level surface of rich, prepared soil, though 
its growth will naturally not be so vigorous. 
In partially-shaded positions it will also 
succeed. For seaside gardens it is also 
very valuable, and even in that death-trap, 
the mixed shrubbery, it will hold its own 
better than most tilings. In the south-west 
some specimens I know are ns much ns 
15 feet in height and as much through. The 
catkins are sometimes fully 1 foot in 
length, and are borne in such quantity that 
from a little distance the whole shrub has 
a grey appearance. The foliage of the 
Gartv’a is not unlike that of the Evergreen 
Oak (Quercus Ilex) in colour,but the leaves 
nre shorter and grey on the underside.- 
Windham Fitziierbkrt. 

The double-flowered Blackthorn.— II is 
strange that such a good shrub as the 
double-flowered lllncktliorn should be so 
seldom met with. Later than the type in 
flowering. Prunes spinosa fl.-pl. usually 
escapes tlie frosts which sometimes mar 
the beauty of the. single form, nnd towards 
the middle of April it would be difficult to 
mime a more showy or a more striking 
shrub than the double flowered Black- 
j thorn. The flowers, borne freely on 

I every twig, are fully as large as 
I hose of the tvpe. and last longer. P. 
spinosa fl.-pl. is of comparatively slow 
growth, and. as I have learned by ex¬ 
perience. it does not take kindly to trans¬ 
planting, which may have something to do 
with its scarcity.— Kirkcudbright. 

Beware of the Plane-tree. -Residents of 
towns where the Plane-tree has been 
planted in the streets in large numbers will 
feel considerable interest in some remarks 
made concerning that tree by an Aus¬ 
tralian paper, from which the following is 
an extractIf you are planting orna¬ 
mental trees, beware of the Planes, in the 
height of tiie summer’s heat many lieople 
will he found coughing and sneezing, and, 
incidentally, blaspheming tiie weather 
and tiie season generally. What lias been 
the cause of (lie epidemic? The victims 
have inhaled the emanations or ejections 
of the insidious Plane-tree. An English 
authority on forestry, Dr. Henry, takes 
the popular view- to lie correct, and another 
authority adds that as far back as 1S73 the 
newly - installed German authorities in 
Alsace were warned against tiie danger. 
Nurserymen complain of ailments brought 
on them by contact with the niild-Iookjng 
Upas-trees. A London paper brings classic 
lore to the theme of abuse. Tbe ancient 
Greeks, we are told, were proud of their 
Plane-trees, which Xerxes much admired ; 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Galls on Rose Hiawatha.— Can you teii n:c 
what disease the enclosed spray ot above has. 
and what is the cause and remedy? It is a 
standard in a largo tub. and is trained over 
galvanised wire frame standing on a warm 
terrace facing south.—O. UOORD- 

[The galls on the Rose, formed mostly 
round the buds, appear to be duo to tiie 
attack of a fungus, probably Coniothyriuui 
Fukell. They are rather common on the 
Wieliuraiana hybrid Roses. Such shoots 
should be cut out and all wounds of any 
size made in pruning should lie painted 
over with lead paint or with lysol (2] per 
cent.), or with Stockholm tar ] 

Millipedes.— I would be obliged if you will 
let me know what the accompanying millipede 
or centipede is; also what it feeds on. I 
found it at tbe roots of a Fern which I re¬ 
ceived from a nursery, and would like to know 
if it is injurious to the Fern.—CHAM. 

[The millipede is .lulus terrestris. Ii 
feeds on plants and is very troublesome. 
It may be killed by pouring a small quan¬ 
tity of carbon bisulphide into a hole made 
in the soil near the attacked plant, but not 
touching it, immediately covering the hole 
in aguin.] 

The common Chlckweed.— One of I lie 

most persistent of garden weeds, and on? 
that makes a good deal of hand-weeding 
imperative, is the common Chlckweed 
(Steilaria media). Cbickweed is so well 
known to the gardener that detailed 
description is unnecessary. It. however, 
differs from many annuals iu two ways 
that are of immense advantage ill its hold¬ 
ing its own. For one thing it flowers at 
any time of tiie year when frost is absent, 
and Iho seed, consequently, is being ripened 
continuously, and besides this the seed is 
provided with so protective a skin or coat 
that vitality may lie retained for n long 
lieriod—several years it is stated. Chick- 
weed is mot with in all garden crops, and if 
allowed io grow unchecked amongst most 
sorts of seedlings it spreads so rapidly as 
lo smother them. It also materially 
hampers more unit lire plants, besides 
which it rnlis tiie soil of the food required 
by the legitimate crop. Apart, however, 
from direct injury to crops, as stated 
atKjve, every gardener should remember 
that Chlckweed hurlxmrs plant-lice, and 
should, therefore, be persistently kept 
under upon this account alone. To best 
keep down Cbickweed the surface should 
be stirred immediately after securing the 
crop. Cultivate deeply subsequently, and 
before again cropping stir the surface well 
after it has lain a few days, aud from time 
to time if the interval between crop* 
allows. Use the hoe frequently, and hand- 
weed in close proximity to the seedlings 
and more mature plants.— J. T. Bird. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXI 1". 
of Qardinwo Illubtraied is now ready (price 2d., post 
free 3jd.j. The Binding Cose for the same volume is also 
availabls (pries Is. Qd., by post li. 9d.) The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Pumival Street, London, E.C. 
If ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding 
Case H 2r., post fr c 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


(IREENHOC5E AZALEAS. 

The greenhouse Azalea is one of the most 
I* 4 >uiar of indoor plants. With good treat 
ment the plants never fail to do well, and 
to outlive the greater portion of other 
hard-wooded things grown in pots. In 
fact. Azaleas are amongst the longest 
lived of the various tribes of greenhouse 
plants. In proof of this I may instance 
several large collections that are in the 
b inds of some of the market growers near 
London, many of the specimens in which 


j may be said that there is some plea to 
justify this way of treating Azaleas, inas¬ 
much as most of what has been written on 
their cultivation is to the effect that the 
turning-out process is the right course to 
follow. Another source of weakness that 
\ Azaleas, in common with most other hard- 
wooded plants, suffer from is from waut of 
sufficient nutriment. In the ease of pot plants 
of the numerous kinds that bear partial 
shaking out and reiotting annually, the 
j old material which has become exhausted 
l is to a great extent got rid of and its 
place supplied by new. With Azaleas and 
other things of a like description, the 
nature of which is such that they will not 
submit to lie treated in this way, the roots 
I remain for years in the same soil, and 


in this way to either get young Azaleas on 
quickly or to keep up the vigour of old 
plants is much more than seems to be 
generally supposed. When ordinary 
manure-water is used for old specimens 
It should be given once a week during the 
time that the plants are makiug their 
growth, and up to the time the wood is 
approaching a hard, mature condition 
and the buds are prominent. After this 
stage has been reached It is doubtful if 
manure in any shape does not do more 
harm than good. 

Regarding the new varieties of Azaleas, 
many of which have been sent from the 
Continent within the last score of years, 
it is doubtful if they are any improvement, 
on the well-known older sorts. Some of 



.1 naturally grown plant of Azalea Vemaencana. 


are known to be fifty years old. They 
tonsist mostly of the Old White and 
Fielder's White, which is only slightly dif¬ 
ferent from the original sort. The plants 
in question are full of vigour and make 
shoots from 8 Inches to 15 inches iu length 
annually, only a small percentage of w hich 
fails to flower. 

The weakening effects which turning 
out-of-doors has on plants whilst making 
their growth may be seen in hardy shrubs 
that have been flowered in pots under 
glass when treated in this way ; the pnr- 
tlally formed shoots do not thicken, the 
immature leaves look yellow and sickly, 
and when the plants are again planted out 
and fairly cared for, it usually takes_two 
years to bring them 




unless something is done to make up for 
what the roots extract from it, the whole 
becomes so poor that the plants cannot do 
more than exist in it. This is wdiat takes 
place with old si>ecimeiis that, after being 
put into pots as large as it is convenient 
to give them, by-and-bye become de¬ 
pendent on what they receive in the shape 
of manure in some form. That old i 
Azaleas can he kept for a long time full i 
of strength and vigour I have proved with 
specimens that have remained undisturbed 
in the same soil for ten years, and at the 
end of the time they made as good wood 
as when they were young. Peat of even 
the best quality is not rich enough to en¬ 
able Azaleas to make the growth they 
shbuld do. The assistance that is required 


them are an advance in the colour and 
also in fonn of theiT flowers, if we accept 
the florists’ circular outline as the 
standard to aim at. The flowers in the 
variety figured are salmon-scarlet flamed 
j with white. The plant illustrated has been 
grown in a thoroughly natural way, hence 
we get the shoots loaded with blossoms. 

Grower. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climbers for cold greenhouse.—I have just 
put up a new cold greenhouse. The staging is at 
the top of the house—north end. Can I grow’ 
successfully a Honeysuckle planted under tho 
staging and brought up behind the staging? 
The top would get light and sun. Jjut not the 
roots. (2) What creepers cduld I grow amongst 
Roses planted out in thq border, both north 
and south aspects, that would ndt draw (white 
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or yellow for preference), and that would 
flower when the Roses were not in bloom?— 
Enquirer. 

[The best Honeysuckle for training up 
the roof of your greenhouse is Lonicera 
sempervirens minor, which every summer 
at Kew forms such a delightful feature in 
the greenhouse there. It will succeed 
under the conditions named by you. (2) 
Of climbing plants for the purpose required 
may be mentioned Abutilons (both white 
and yellow), Clematis indivisa (white), 
Hlbbertia dentata (yellow), Lapageria 
alba (white), for the north side ; Passiflora 
Constance 1011 iott (white),and Streptosolen 
Jamesoni (orange). If there is room in the 
border you might plant out Camellias, 
Acacia ovata, Acacia hastulata (cordata), 
Acacia Drummondi, Coronilla glauca, 
Cytisus racemosus, ail of which, with the 
exception of the Cumellias, have flowers of 
some shade of yellow ; Eupatorium vernale 
nnd Eriostemons of sorts, the small-grow¬ 
ing Myrtle Jennie Eeitenbach, und the 
white variety of Plumbago eapensis. As 
an edging, the light-tinted kinds of 
Primula obeonica and the yellow-flowered 
Primula floribunda will be suitable.] 

Pailure of Pelargonium. Enclosed arc 
sections of the stalk of a Pelargonium -which 
has grown and flourished for several years on 
the wall of a conservatory. It is 14 feet or 
15 feet high, and has suddenly failed, tho 
stalks becoming quite soft, 'there were three, 
side by side, and two have failed, whilst the 
third is in a healthy condition, and is covered 
with blossoms. Can you suggest the probable 
cause or a remedy?—K. Williams. 

[It is impossible for us to state decidedly 
tbe reason of your large Pelargonium 
going off in tbe way it has done, but we 
are inclined to think that the drainage of 
the border (in which, presumably, it is 
planted) is at fault, and that the roots 
have been too wet during the winter.] 

Ipomaa Horsfallise. As n winter-flower¬ 
ing climber for the stove this Ipomiea has 
long been valued in gardens, yet it Is now 
less often met with tliun was the case a 
generation or more ago. Perhaps this is 
to a certain extent owing to the fact that 
it is seen to the best advantage in a some¬ 
what lofty structure, and where It gets a 
fair amount of direct sunlight. A dis¬ 
tinct and showy variety has been grown at 
Kew for years under tbe name of Briggsi, 
and during a recent visit it formed a par¬ 
ticularly striking feature. Tbe flowers are 
smaller than those of I. Horsfalllie, but are 
very bright in colour and borne in great 
profusion. As a richly-coloured climber 
for the depth of winter this variety has 
much to commend it, but although grown 
at Kew for fully a quarter of a century, it 
does not even now appear to be well 
known. At one time an Ipomma was dis¬ 
tributed as I. Thompsoniana,and described 
as a pure white form of I. Horsfall!®, but 
it is now, I believe, considered to be the 
same as I. ternatea. It nlso blooms during 
the winter months.—K. It. W. 

Pavonia Wioti. —The I’avonias are a 
singular but decidedly attractive class of 
plants nearly related to tbe Abutilons. Un¬ 
like tile last-named, however, the flowers 
are borne erect in terminal corymbs, 
whereas the Abutilons are all more or less 
drooping. I'avoniu Wioti is of an erect 
habit of growth, nnd however pinched 
during its earlier stages it branches but 
sparingly. The flowers, several of which 
are borne in a corymb, consist of a reddish 
corolla, from tbe mouth of which protrudes 
a tuft of dark-coloured anthers. Each 
flower is surrounded by a collar like 
arrangement of large bracts of a bright 
pink colour, and cut up into narrow strips. 
Well-flowered examples of this in the 
intermediate-house form a very pleasing 
departure from the subjects commonly 
employed for the embellishment of that 
structure. A second species—P. Mako.vana 
—is also occasionally met with. This 
differs from the preceding in its darker 
tone both of leaves and flowers, while the 
bracts, which are of a rosy-red colour, are 
not so much cut as in P. Wioti. The Puvo- 
nias will root readily from cuttings of the 
young growing sfioSts.^jiuf iniij sapdy soil 
in Qi close propil^y^gjkas.'tA | ^ T- 
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THE MOREL. 

Eight days ago I saw the first Morels 
of the year in a shop kept by a vendor of 
early vegetables. Laid on a bed of Curly 
Chervil, they were spread out, blondes anil 
browns, in tbe form of a sponge or of a 
wasps’ nest, appetising, savoury, and 
aromatic. In my quality of gourmet I 
wished them a tender welcome, and the 
sight of them alone brought the water to 
iny mouth. Morel lovers, and those 
who have a tendency to gourmandise. will 
excuse and understand this my rather 
sensual emotion. 

Of all the fungi, the Morel Is per¬ 
haps that which appeals most to the sense 
of taste and smell. The originality of Its 
physiognomy, its honeycombed hat and 
white, fleshy, and tistulous stalk, prevent 
anyone from mistaking it for any other 
doubtful member of the species. It can be 
eaten without fear, and also, it is the first 
Mushroom of the season. Therefore, on 
seeing these young Morels in a shop 
window the other duy I hailed them as the 
first swallow, herald of the spring. They 
not merely excited my sensuality, they 
evoked for me all the joys of rejuvenes¬ 
cence. In spirit I revisited all the places 
where I had gathered them, when, fearless 
frequenter of the woods, I started early 
to the sound of Easter bells and returned 
with my harvest at the fall of twilight. In 
how many a charming situation have I not 
stood still to admire their appearance 
amongst tho young flowering Grasses of 
the spring; fields f-urned in Hawthorn 
bushes, plantations of young Ash, long 
Grass-grown avenues. In how many a 
village inn have I not halted at midday to 
breakfast off my gathering, and lovingly to 
superintend their preparation. Because it 
is not enough to have gathered Morels 
—one must understand their cooking and 
preparation as well. The Morel lover 
ought to combine the cook, knowiug tbe 
secret of the clever mixtures which 
enhance the savour of a disli of Morels 
and conserve their aroma intact. For 
the benefit of Morel lovers I may 
be permitted to slip in here a recipe at 
once simple und practicable, by the aid of 
which they will be able to taste in their 
freshness and succulence the Morels 
they have themselves gathered, not in the 
dewy morning, but at the moment when 
(he first sun shall have already dried these 
Morels, and imparted to their aroma 
its maximum of intensity. 

First, haviug carefully cleansed them of 
all earth aud sand lodged in the cells, cut 
the Morels in halves, and having 
divested them of all superfluous moisture 
with a soft linen cloth, place them in the 
casserole with a piece of butter. Toss them 
over a quick fire, and when tbe butter is 
melted squeeze Lemon-juice over them. 
Never use vinegar for this. After a few 
further turns add salt and pepper. Let 
them cook for an hour, and add from time 
to time broth or, preferably, beef stock. 
When quite cooked garnish them with 
yolks of eggs nnd serve hot, anil, as we 
are accustomed to say, you will then “lick 
your fingers up to the elbow.” 

Anouk Thueiet. 

- I have not found these so much in 

woody places (though occasionally in Hazel 
copses one year after cutting) ns in open 
parks or paddocks, not quite under, but 
near, groups of Elms. They are not very 
common about here (Surrey) on our sand, 
but. as far as my own observation goes, 
much more frequent ou chalky soils They 
come in April, exactly with the Cowslips — 
G J. 


Saccharine In Jam making _“ South 

View ” will do well to avoid the use of 
saccharine as an article of food. There is 
good reason to believe that its effects are 
injurious. I have read somewhere an 
article on its dangerous results. It is cer) 
tainly without auy nourishing properties. 


I doubt if jam could be made by its em¬ 
ployment as a sweetener, etc., in place of 
sugar.—W. J. Fabmek. 


POTATOES OVER-MANURED. 

" S., Hants," in a recent issue, inquires 
as to tbe influence of richly-manured laipl 
ou Potato cultivation. The time is coin¬ 
ing—indeed, has come—when the over - 
manuring of the garden is a question out¬ 
side the range of ]<ossibility. It is com¬ 
monly believed that Potatoes having 
rampant growth due to the excessive use 
of manure are much liable to disease, but 
when other conditions are favourable for 
the spread of disease those ou poorer luinl 
will not esenlie. Any vegetables grown in 
tbe open Held where a maximum of Light 
and pure air is assured are claimed to be. 
superior to those grown in the garden. 
The area of the garden is usually re¬ 
stricted, and this is accentuated by the 
fact that fruit-trees have joint occupation, 
which is certainly not favourable to Pota¬ 
toes or any other crop. In Potato culture 
the nature of the soil must be taken into 
account, as while one kind of Potato may 
fail in one garden, it does well in another, 
it may be, but n short distance away. I 
have had ample evidence of this pecu¬ 
liarity. Thu quality of Potatoes is not de¬ 
pendent entirely on manure applications. 
It is found thut on some soils manure 
may increase or lessen quality according 
to tile chemical action of the manure on 
the soil to which it is applied. There is 
no need for excessive manuring for Potato 
cultivation, and a garden that is kept 
fully cropped is not likely soon to be over- 
manured, because some vegetables, espe¬ 
cially the Brassies section, drain the soil 
of its store of humus to almost vanishing 
]K>iut. Farmers invariably apply good 
dressings of fresh manure to Potatoes, 
while gardeners have frequently to employ 
old hotbed manure, yet it is claimed that 
the field-grown product is superior. Ob¬ 
viously, there are other factors apart from 
rich manures that couut in Potato culture. 

W. S. 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Potato Champion Blue_In Gardening 

Illustrated of 15th March (page 15S), 
W. H. Paul says, under “Potato Skerry 
Blue ” :—“ For three years now I have 
grown the Champion Blue of Messrs. Dick¬ 
son. of Newtownards. This, I believe, is 
put forth as an improved form of the old 
Skerry Blue, being without the deep eyes 
of the old variety. It is one of the best 
Potatoes for eating, and a very good 
cropper, too.” I wrote to Dickson’s, New¬ 
townards, asking them to send me 
two stones of these for seed, and they have 
replied :—“ We regret we cannot offer you 
Champion Blue Potato, as it is now quite 
out of date." Perhaps it would Interest 
Mr. Paul to know this.—J. Turnbull 
Smith. Kingswood , Peebles. 

Cauliflower Soup.—Take a Cauliflower 
of medium size, put it into boiling water for 
five minutes, aud tb n immerse it in cold 
water for a few seconds. Heat in a saucepa n 
2oz. of butter, and mix with it 2 oz. of 
flour. The mixture should be heated 
gently nnd be thoroughly stirred for ten 
minutes. This is what is known as “roux 
blanc.” Add to the “roux blanc” two 
quarts of white stock, which should be 
very hot. Stir up the mixture; this will 
give a “ voloutd,” to which the Cauliflower 
should be added, and the whole allowed to 
cook gently during thirty minutes. Pass 
the whole through a fine tammy cloth, then 
add to it a pint of thick cream and 2 oz 
of butter nnd bring to the boll. Tbe soup 
is now ready for serving, and should be 
served with some small pieces of Oauli 
flower. 

[Tbe Savoy chef gives the above in the 
Daily Graphic , aud we give It, merely 
adding that the Cauliflower is not among 
the best things for soup.] 

Good Apples are Cox’s Orange. Scarlet Non¬ 
pareil. Kiddieston Pippin. Wyken Pippin, and 
the old Golden Busset There are. of course, 
many other good ones. - F. 






I use an Oak ami ix>st rail, because tbe 
men on the place are handy iu that work, 
and it lasts long and looks well from first 
to last. Failing that, a wire trellis may 
be used, and its ugliness and coldness 
may be concealed by patting rattans or 
Oak and Cnestnut battens here and there 
throughout, which, covered with Roses of 
the long-flowering Linds, and a garland of 
Clematis here and there, forms as good a 
background as one can want. If the 
border fails us at any time, we have the 
beautiful climbing things behind, and 
with a good selection we can have a 
garden on the trellis background for 
nearly the whole summer and autumn. 

__ W. 

Sowing seeds too-soon.— More Seed is 
often wasted through tofc et<$ [storing 


The idea of growing them in this form is 
not a new one, though the practice of 
plunging in the open, either on the margin 
of lawns or iu beds whose surface is fur¬ 
nished with a carpeting of dwarfer-grow- 
ing subjects may be, but with the Fuchsia 
and Heliotrope such mode of culture was 
followed many years ago with the 
greatest success for furnishing the conser¬ 
vatory from early in spring until late 
autumn. Indeed, it Is possible to have the 
Heliotrope in full bloom at midwinter, it 
being really a matter of management. 

Some growers can produce good 
standards in one season by striking the 
cuttings early in the year, or starting with 
others rooted the previous autumn. In this 
ease, however, they must be forced on in a 
rather high temperature. It is not too late 


standards may be flowered ill pots not more 
than 0 inches across : indeed, over-potting 
of extra large specimens is a mistake 
unless it is done piecemeal. As the young 
stem increases in height it should be sup¬ 
ported by a neat stick, and all side sboots 
as well as flower-buds kept pinched out. 
Given a fairly rich compost and a warm, 
humid atmosphere, the stems will increase 
rapidly, and it is only when the desired 
length is attained that the point or leader 
should be pinched out. It should be 
observed, however, that the side slopping 
has not been followed quite up to this 
point, ns it is these that are required to 
form the future head. 

Iu this way I have had standards from 
3 feet to 4 feet high occupying only 6-inch 
pots. Iu ’connection with the Ivy-leaved 
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Hardy plant borders in Sir Wilfrid Lawson's garden at Cockcrmouth, Cumberland. 


OUTDOOR PLANT8. 


A 130RDER IN SIR W. LAWSONS 
GARDEN. 

This border is iu the garden of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, at Cockermouth. I am one of 
the few who dislike the Irish Yew, as a 
iwor. weak, wobbling thing, and not a 
patch on the true wild Yew, and only a 
sport from that noble tree, and also a 
hungry beast. That is the only objection 
I have to make ns regards this mixed 
border. The paved and stone path is ex¬ 
cellent. I think the best way of all for 
a mixed border is always to have a fence 
at the back, if it can possibly be managed. 


(ban one lias any idea of. Let the soil 
dry ever so little, and the sun shine ever so 
feebly, many enthusiasts are at work im¬ 
mediately. It appears to be of little avail 
to refer to this matter, for every year the 
same thing takes place. If we are not in a 
hurry to sow the seeds we run less risk of 
having our work undone.— Scot. 

STANDARD FLOWERING PLANTS. 

I beeeb to the Fuchsia, Ivy-leaved Pelur 
goniurn. Heliotrope, aud others. Each of 
these, when grown as standards under good 
management, is very handsome and 
attractive either when plunged in flower¬ 
beds aud borders or in tbe conservatory. 


to make a start now, as although the plants 
may not attain the desired Leight, they 
maybe gradually ripened in the autumn. 
Kept on the dry $ide during winter, then 
pruned back in early spring, good material 
will come in for an early display by placing 
them in the forcing house. If larger heads 
are desired instead of early flowers, then 
a larger pot should be given them just 
after the new growth shows, and a certain 
amount of stopping the shoots to promote 
a busily head. Cuttings to be rooted now 
should be pluced singly in small pots, as 
when looted they can he potted on with¬ 
out a check, which is not so when a num¬ 
ber are rooted in the same vessel and tli” 
roots have to be disentangled. Very good 
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I’elargoniuui, three rooted cuttings are 
sometimes placed in the centre of a larger 
[tot, and these, as they extend in height, 
are tied rather closely but neatly to the 
stake. In this way a larger head is pro¬ 
duced iu less time than when confined to 
a single leader. Such plants may he re¬ 
tained for a number of years if desired, if 
due attention be paid to the proper ripen¬ 
ing of the wood each autumn. Flowers 
will be produced early and freely if re¬ 
potting is not resorted to, relying on rich 
surface dressings and applications of 
manure-water during the summer. 

It. r. 

SWEET PEAS : SOME IMPRESSION’S. 
Sweet Peas were never more popular than 
they are to-day. If the advertisements iu 
the gardening press are any criterion,.they 
rather emphasise the fact that the love for 
tliis beautiful annual increases. During 
I lie last nine or ten years that public atten¬ 
tion lias been focused on Sweet Peas, ideas 
as to tbeir culture have undergone a 
change. Formerly it was deemed good 
enough to treat them in a general sort of 
way, and sow seeds out-of-doors. Since 
that time the flower has been one of the 
foremost on the exhibition table, and even 
tile small grower, cultivating plants just 
for liis own pleasure, has come to see that 
Sweet Peas, it given special attention, 
give a good return for the trouble 
bestowed. Tile one who is bent on show¬ 
ing. however, begins to think about order¬ 
ing his seed for another year almost when 
the last flowers on liis plants are fading, 
and be is alive to tile importance of pro¬ 
curing liis stock from the best source, and 
the benefit which accrues by sowing in 
autumn. In a word, many now treat Sweet 
Peas more in the light of biennials that 
must have a longer period of growth than 
other annuals if one is to have blossoms 
in good condition for the longest possible 
time, keeping them iu cold-frames or a 
house until the spring. They realise the 
advantage of possessing plants having 
plenty of roots for setting outdoors in 
April over those raised from seed sown 
directly out-of-doors at that time. With 
this increased interest in the flower lias 
come an immense number of sorts, about 
which tlie ordinary grower cannot possibly 
know much. The greatest difficulty now 
seems to be to know just what sorts lo 
select. At one time 1 was disposed to think 
that there would be some limit to the out¬ 
put of new varieties, but such does not 
seem to lie tile case. Take up three or four 
catalogues from Sweet Pen firms, and you 
find a very large number of varieties, some 
of them differing very little, if at all, from 
each other. Yet, notwithstanding tile con¬ 
tinued placing on the market of new Sweet 
Peas, some of the old ones are us popular 
to-day as when they were first introduced. 
Take, for instance, such well-known sorts 
as Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes (blush), Helen 
Eewis (orange), and Clara Cuftis (cream). 
These have stood the test, because of their 
real worth to the one who is interested in 
table decoration. In fact, none of the 
newer sorts- have superseded them. 1 am 
not so foolish ns to despise new varieties 
possessing real merit, but some of the 
introductions of recent years are no Im¬ 
provement on the varieties which preceded 
I hem. There will always be novelties. 
Through tills channel we get tlie very best, 
lint tlie mistake so frequently made is 
placing novelties on the market before they 
have been tried a season or two—or more 
if need be. I have mot with people tins 
year who have come to Hie conclusion that 
for those who have only room for a few 
rows In their garden it is better lo grow 
fewer varieties instead of a number of 
sorts. There is not quite so much anxiety 
about getting plants out-of-doors early, 
many keeping them in the cold frame a 
week or ten days longer if tlie plants can 
be helped. For small growers I think this 
is the best plan where one desires to cut 
bloom in quantity of certain sorts. The 
reduction in the nujnijpr of varieties in 
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catalogues is no uncommon thing this sea¬ 
son, and this step has been brought about 
largely through there being so little differ¬ 
ence between certain sorts. 

That some of the varieties recently Intro¬ 
duced are real acquisitions—Afterglow’, for 
example—I readily admit, but they differ so 
little from earlier introductions that to 
grow r both is unnecessary. We are still 
waiting the arrival of a good dee]) yellow 
Sweet Pea, something clear and distinct, 
that w ill stand out conspicuous beyond the 
creams and buffs. Leahcrst. 

TUFTED PANSIES AS CARPET 
PLANTS. 

The pleasing combination figured ou page 
101 is an extremely interesting illustration 
of the value of Tufted Pansies as a carpet 
for tall plants. There is about them some¬ 
thing altogether different from the incon¬ 
gruous mixtures too often met with in 
bedding-out arrangements. It may be 
noted in connection with some of the taller 
things named on page 301. that if deemed 
advisable they may have one of their own 
family of nearly the same shade of colour 
that is naturally of dwarfer habit ns a 
carpet plant, and for beds of large size this 
makes a pleasing change. Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Lantanas, and 
Ileliotroi»es can all be treated in Ibis way. 
In the case of the lirst and last, growths of 
the variety used as a standard or pyramid 
may be allowed to droop and cover the 
Intervening space. Ballet Girl and Alice 
Hoffman in Fuchsias, and rutilnns and 
Drap d’Or in Lantanas, are very good re¬ 
spectively ns tall and dwarf plants. In the 
case of Zonal Pelargoniums, too, pyramids 
or standards of Paul Crain pel may have 
intervening spaces filled with dwarf 
scarlets like West Brighton Gem or Turtle’s 
Surprise. A good dwarf companion for 
big bushes of Salvia Pride of Zurich is Ball 
of Fire Trop:colum. For hard-wooded 
greenhouse, stove, and semi-store plants 
like Bougainvilleas, Swainsonias. Bou- 
vardias, Aealyphas, etc., there are 
no better carpet plants than Tufted 
Pansies, but I never quite realised the 
advisability of using the above things out- 
of-doors. They look fairly well for si couple 
of mouths if the summer is tropical, but 
in a season like tlmt of 1912 they presented 
n very sorry appearance. In gardens where 
beds ami borders are nearly all filled with 
hardy plants the Tufted Pansies enn be 
associated with taller things with very 
happy results. Beds, for instance, partially 
filled with clumps of Lobelia cardinalis or 
Geum Mrs. Bradshaw can have the remain¬ 
ing portion planted with Seagull Pansy. 
Tufted Pansies are also admirable com¬ 
panions for Pentstemons and Pvrethruins, 
es])ecially in the case of the single kinds 
like Hamlet, Mrs. Bateman Brown, and 
Princess Marie. A few' suitable things may 
be grown to dot among the clumps of 
Pyrethruiu after the flowers are gone, and 
.so carry on the display in such beds until 
the end of the summer. E. B. JS. 

H ar cl wick. 

NOTES AND liEFLIES. 

A Dutch garden.—I have just laid out a 
little garden on lawn in front of house. I have 
copied shapes and design of beds from a little 
Dutch garden, and I would feel very much 
obliged if you could give me any hints with 
regard to what flowers I should put into the 
beds. Is there any book I could get on designs 
of Dutch gardens? Are the Box-trees of quaint 
shapes suitable, and where can I get them?— 
D. MEREDYTH. 

[The lest advice we have to give is, read the 
notes on “ Topiarian Follies ,” to appear in 
our paper soon. A Dutch garden is not very 
different from any other garden, with simple 
and often square beds. —Ed.] 

Dot plants.— In using dot plants in flower 
beds, what number is it generally advisable 
to use, at what, distance anart should they be 
nut. and how for various-sized beds to get the 
best effect? For beds 4 feet in diameter, and 
oblong beds 8 feet bv 4 feet, how many plants 
would it be advisable to use and at what 
distance from edge of beds?—A READER. 

[A safe rule in the matter is that the 
carpet plants should he seen over the 
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whole surface of the bed from sides to 
centre. Naturally, the view obtained from 
a little distance of the surface is not 
w'hoily uninterrupted, but from a closer 
range the intervening spaces should be 
clear and well defined. This, it may be 
noted, is more applicable to summer than 
spring planting. In tlie latter case, where 
tall Tulips or Daffodils are used, or a 
carpet of Forget-me-nots, Silene, or 
Arabis, the dot plants can be planted 
much more thickly. For summer work for 
beds under consideration, four plants for 
the circular and seven for the oblong beds 
would be sufficient; a clear band of 
S indies or 9 inches of tlie caiqtet plants 
should show' all round the edge. For beds 
of this size avoid dot plants that arc over- 
tall or bulky in habit. Successful plan ¬ 
ing of this description strikes the happy 
medium, and forms a pleasing association 
of tall and dwarf plants. In foliage, Gre- 
villea robusta, Eucalyptus citriodora, and 
E. cordatu are among the most serviceable 
and easily raised from seed if this is sown 
early in the year. In flowering plants, 
there is nothing better than nice, shapely 
Fuchsias. Pelargoniums, both Zonal and 
Ivy-leaved, Marguerites, and Salvias are 
too heavy for small beds. Campanula pyra¬ 
midally and Francoa ramosa are some¬ 
times used, but both are rather short-lived. 
A few small standard Heliotropes might 
be tried in one of the beds on a carpet of 
Seagull Pansy or Konjga variegata.] 

Small pond for Water Dilies.— 1 should bs 
grateful to you or one of your readers for 
hints as to the construction of a. small pond 
for Water Lilies. The space I have is circular, 
about 16 feet in diameter. Should the sides be 
sloping or perpendicular, of what depth, and 
of what material should the sides and bottom 
be—brick or concrete? Any other advice will 
! be welcome.—R. P. S. 

[You will have to excavate the soil to the 
| necessary size of the pond, and then well 
I puddle the sides and bottom with well- 
j tempered clay, if such can be easily pro¬ 
cured. Of this material some 9 inches in 
thickness will be required for tlie bottom 
and two thirds of the sides,sloping off from 
0 inches to nothing at the surface margin. 
The chief item here is that the clay be 
well tempered, not made too wet. ns in such 
case subsequent drying out may produce 
cracks ; therefore, if clay be used, let it be 
so rammed all over its surface as not 
merely to place it in position, but to force 
the moisture to the surface, finally intro¬ 
ducing tlie water before any fear of drying 
or cracking becomes itosslble. Such work, 
however, if done in autumn or winter, 
materially reduces such risk. If you decide 
to have a concrete bottom mid sides you 
must first excavate the soil to the size you 
require, and allow at least 2 feet in centre 
above the concrete for the water depth. 
This latter may be increased with advant¬ 
age. The concrete for bottom should te of 
river sand and cement in tlie proportion of 
two to one. the latter the cement. This 
alone, if well put down, and sufficiently 
moist to float a surface, would be quite 
watertight. If you prefer it, however, you 
could employ the concrete at four parts to 
one, and, when set, float the surface again 
with 1 inch thick of sand and cement in 
equal parts, which will make a perfectly 
watertight bottom. Care will be needed 
that only perfectly fresh cement is used. 
We should much prefer the clay, as this 
will give a far better bottom for your 
Water Lilies. If you use the cement, then 
you will have to have mounds of soil into 
which the Lilies can root. When planting^ 
put the Lilies into an old basket filled with 
good loamy soil, and drop into the places 
where tlie mounds of soil are. As the 
basket decays the roots will find their way 
into the soil of the mounds.] 

Symphyandras. — These are pretty 
border or rock plants, allied to the Cam¬ 
panulas. Probably the most desirable is 
Symphyandra pendula, nil attractive little 
trailing plant, well suited for tlie rock 
garden. It grows only a few inches high, 
and looks best on a flat part of the rockery, 
hanging over a low 'stone. It has large, 
creamy, or greenish-white flowers. The 
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plant is quite liardy and perennial, but 
slogs must be carefully guarded against. 
It apparently prefers partial shade. The 
other species is S. Hofmanni, which, with 
me, is practically a biennial, although in 
some seasons it has survived the winter 
and bloomed a second time before it died. 
It is about nine inches high, and bears 
freely large bells of creamy white. Both 
Symphyandra pendula and S. Hofmanni 
will grow in any good garden compost. 
They should be raised from seeds, sown 
early under glass, and the seedlings 
pricked out into other pots or boxes when 
they can be handled, and afterwards 
planted out where they are to bloom. They 
should be in that position before the end 
of September. S. Hofmanni seeds very 
freely, and in favourable places repro¬ 
duces itself from self-sown seeds.—S. M. D. 


AURICULAS IN THE OPEN. 

The plants from which the flowers shown 
in the illustration were taken are grown In 
the open under a wall facing nearly due 


10th, to be precise—when looking round, I 
found that some pots had been overlooked, 
and that both foliage and spikes had 
pushed their way through the 2 feet of 
ashes. The portions above these were ex¬ 
ceptionally strong, the foliage healthy, 
hard, and luxuriant, while the flowers 
were much better than those which will 
presently appear in the borders under a 
south wall. The latter are, I know, not 
at airy great depth, and they most cer¬ 
tainly do not look so vigorous and robust 
as those which are under 2 feet of ashes. 
I ought, perhaps, to say that these are in 
pots 8 inches in diameter, and six bulbs 
are planted in each pot.— Kirk. 

Kaufmann's Tulip. —Probably the earliest 
of ull known Tulips, and also the most 
beautiful, is Tulipa Kaufmanniana. When 
fully open it resembles nothing so much as 
a Nymphsea, and the aptness of the descrip¬ 
tion is evident to all. This is a most 
variable Tulip. What is generally con¬ 
sidered the type has large flowers of white, 
yellow, and crimson. It grows about 



Fhirers of seedling Auriculas. From Jloive/s of plants in the open 
air, sent by Mr. Henry C. Quelch, Sundridge Park, Bromley, Kent . 


east, and, consequently, they only get the 
early morning sun. The plants are divided, 
if necessary, about every two years, and are 
grown in a fairly light compost of well- 
decayed manure, leaf-mould, and burnt 
garden refuse, well mixed. Many of these 
flowers measure 1$ inches in diameter, 
and are very handsome, the colour deep 
<-armiue shading to light lavender, with a 
very pale yellow centre. 

Henry C. Quelch. 

Sundridge, Park, Bromley, Kent. 


Planting Narcissi.— Do we always plant 
Narcissi, or, indeed, other bulbs, suffi¬ 
ciently deeply? I ask this question for the 
following reason :—In December of last 
year a large batch of Narcissi was potted 
up for forcing. Following the usual prac¬ 
tice, the pots were plunged out-of-doors 
under about 2 feet of finely-sifted and 
weather-sweetened ashes. From time to 
time quantities o-f these pots were housed, 
until it was thoughtthat they had all 
been utilised. A fw r days agOyltojrch 


C inches high. A magnificent and attrac¬ 
tive form is T. K. aurea, which has large 
yellow flowers, daintily and effectively 
streaked with scarlet on the exterior, these 
outer markings showing well when in bud. 
T. K. coccinea is of a brilliant scarlet, and 
is a showy and beautiful variety. As a 
plant for the rock garden or the front of 
the border, this is a most valuable Tulip, 
as it comes into bloom in early March in 
most seasons, and will do well in common 
soil, though it is the better of a little sand 
about the bulbs. It is always wise in cold 
districts, and those which are subject to 
late frosts, to protect the flowers with a 
hand-light or a tilted bell-glass. In some 
seasons I have even seen the leaves injured, 
to the detriment of the health of the Tulip. 
Some of the Tulip diseases occasionally 
attack this brilliant, species. In wet dis¬ 
tricts it is safer to lift the bulbs when the 
foliage yellows and replant in early 
autumn.—Ess. 

Narcissus Johnston! Queen of Spain.—Nar- 
cisHus Queen of Spain is. to my mind, one of 
the most charming of the family. Of dwarf 


and sturdy habit, this variety is very free- 
flowering, and, as it bears not infrequently two 
flowers on a scape, its season is prolonged. The 
pure, clear yellow of cup and perianth is very 
effective, and for growing in Grass N. Queen of 
Spain might very well be taken more advantage 
of. The variety is quite distinct and inexpen¬ 
sive.—W. M. G. 

Tufted Pansy A. J. Rowberry.— There arc. 
undoubtedly, varieties which have a much more 
vigorous habit than this, but the yellow flowers 
are of fine size and substance. I think this is 
a sort which “ grows into” more robust health 
after it has been, in a manner of speaking, 
acclimatised. So disappointing was its growth 
when I first got it. that only its superb flowers 
saved it from being discarded. Since then- 
ten years ago—it has constantly improved in 
habit.—KIRK. 

Dianthus sinensis.— Though this cannot be 
placed in the same category as border Pinks 
for fragrance, we must acknowledge its value 
in the garden. No better time can be selected 
for sowing seed in the open ground than now. 
In both the double and single forms are strik¬ 
ing colours, some edged and blotched, others 
of salmon-pink and rose, and white and crim¬ 
son, all useful for cutting. 
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KOSE NIPHETOS. 

Vert seldom indeed have I come across a 
note dealing specially with this grandest of 
white Tea Roses for forcing. Niphetos 
has been in commerce for close upon 
seventy years, having been sent out In 
1S44, and' it Is still generally grown as a 
white forcing Tea Rose. Its sole fault lies 
in being a little too tender for our climate, 
hut when afforded the lenst shelter under 
glass few Roses are more free flowering or 
beautiful. Possessing long and beautifully 
pointed buds, it is useful in all its stages, 
while many of the flowers reach a large 
specimen size. Niphetos is rather a touchy 
subject as regards sudden or extreme 
changes in culture. Oftentimes a most 
promising hatch of plants and blossom is 
lost by a little excess in fumigation, both 
when there are no flower-buds, and 
especially when the latter are so little 
advanced as to be scarcely visible. I have 
come across very had failures through 
over-fumigation. That this variety is more 
tender than usual in this respect seems 
amply proved by the fact of other Roses 
under precisely similar treatment coming 
through quite uninjured. One should note 
this susceptibility and be careful when 
attacking insect foes or mildew upon this 
grand old favourite. Niphetos is one of the 
few really grand old varieties that I do not 
call to mind as having been renamed in 
any way. Tn 1S89, Mr. John Keynes, of 
Salisbury, introduced a climbing form of 
this. I saw the original plant on more than 
one occasion, and its enormous growth was 
almost incredible. In fact. I believe the 
house it was growing in had to be enlarged 
to accommodate it, and a greater contrast 
to the normal type could scarcely he 
imagined. In all hut growth it is identical. 
Unless one can allow the climbing variety 
room for development I do not think one 
can realise the full beauties of this grand 
climber. It is even more in need of a little 
glass protection than the tvre. and I find it 
equally susceptible to sudden chances. 
Scarcely any pruning is wanted. Smirrinir 
back the lateral breaks of ripened wood 
seems to suit this Rose best. Unlike the 
original, this climbing form was sent out a 
second time, Gevtenbeek in 190.1 distribut¬ 
ing it ns Paul Kruger. A. Piper. 


NOTES AND 1TEPL1ES. 

Pruning Rones.—X shall he obliged if vou 
will tell me when and how to prune the follow¬ 
ing Roses (bushes!:—Juliet. Rayon d’Or. Beaut6 
de Lyon, and R. Moyesi.—WEEKLY READER. 

L.Tuliet, Rayon d’Or, and Beautd de Lyon 
need rather hard pruning the first season 
after planting, but after that leave quite 
three-fourths of the sound wood, cutting 
out all that is dead or in declining health. 
R. Moyesi is best treated like the other 
species— i.e., simply removing had or in¬ 
different growth. Almost all the species 
do better with little, if any, use of the knife. 
Do what is necessary to your Roses at 
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CORDON PEARS. 

This system of growing Pear-trees is more 
extensively employed than formerly, and it 
has much to recommend it, as the fruit pro¬ 
duced from upright cordons on a wall is 
larger and of belter flavour than when 
grown in any other form. Another advant¬ 
age is, that many more varieties can be 
grown. Cordon trees require more atten¬ 
tion in regard to feeding, stopping, and 
root pruning than those grown in any other 
form. 

I do not advise planting a great many 
varieties, but only those that are weil 
known and good, and that will give as long 
a season as possible. Good varieties for 
cordons are Souvenir du Congrfes, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Beurrd Superfin, BeurrC 
Hardy, lieurrc Diet, Doyennd du Comice, 
Marie Louise, Duehesse d’Angouleme (in 
some situations), Thompson's, Winter 
Xelis, lleurre Ballet, Glou Morceau, 
Huyshe’s Victoria, General Todtleben, Ber- 
gnmotte d’Espereu, and Easter Beurre. 
There are.no doubt others equally good,but 
much depends upon soil and situation, so 
that in selecting varieties these should be 
taken into account. Deep planting is a 
serious evil, and should be avoided. 
Thoroughly trenching and draining are also 
of great importance. Heavy, wet clay will 
require draining and suitable ingredients, 
such as lime-rubble, charcoal, burnt soil, 
and other material mixed with the soil. 

.Much of the after management depends 
ui*in the stock, as when on the Quince 
heavy mulchings of good manure should be 
applied twice a year—viz., in the autumn 
and spring, as It is useless to starve the 
trees. The roots being near the surface 
must be encouraged to remain there, so 
that a good dressing of thoroughly decayed 
manure from 4 inches to 0 inches deep is 
what is wanted to produce fine fruit. Lift¬ 
ing is not required so often when the trees 
are on the Quince as when the Pear is used 
as a stock. Pears on the natural stock will 
require more root-pruning, so as to nvoid 
the excessive top-pruning often practised 
and the loss of crop; careful thinning out 
and removal of useless spurs are all that 
is required with judicious root-pruning. 
The watering of trees grown as cordons 
must also be attended to, as the roots, being 
near the surface, soon suffer in dry 
weather. It is surprising the amount of 
moisture the trees require in light soils. A 
heavy mulch in the spring will do much 
good by retaining the moisture, and should, 
at the least, tie 3 feet from the wall. Liquid 
manure is of great assistance to the fruit 
when swelling, well washing it down to the 
roots. Care is also necessary in the winter 
months to unfasten the old ties and shreds, 
as young cordons grow rapidly ; therefore 
plenty of room should be left to enable the 
wood to swell properly. Protection from 
frosts and thinning of the fruit are also 
necessary. Pinching and stopping during 
the growing season are also very important, 
and if these are attended to not much 
winter pruning will be required. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Strawberries.— Could you tell me 
ir it is possible to plant Strawberry plants 
now on a sunny bank to fruit this summer 
(late ones, for preference), and where can I 
best obtain plants, and what variety? Would 
tile alpine sort he best, owing to lateness in 
season, and. if so. what variety, and where to 
lie obtained ?—SUTT0X. 

[Although the season is so far advanced, 
you may possibly yet obtain from any 
nurseryman who makes the growing of 
fruit-trees and Strawberry plants a speci¬ 
ality plants established in pots. Mirny 
nurserymen pot up various varieties for 
forcing lor stile, and by writing and stat¬ 
ing your requirement!! you may chance on 
one who has a surplus on hand. Such 
plants as these, which are usually in 
fi-inch and 6-lneli pots, will, if they have 
been kept plunged outdoors during the 
winter, be ready for immediate planting, 
and with proper mug; and attention would 
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yield a crop of fruit this season. Failing 
tills, the alternative is, as you are anxious 
to have fruit this season, to plant one of 
the autumn fruiting or perpetual fruiting 
varieties, such as St. Antoine de Padone 
or Laxton's Perpetual. These you can 
purchase established in pots and from the 
same source ns the preceding. You may, 
if you so choose, plant one half of the 
bank with a summer fruiting sort and the 
other half with a perpetual fruiter. By 
these means a longer succession would re¬ 
sult. When established, the latter yields 
fruit till late in autumn. It would, us you 
will see on reflection, be invidious on our 
part to name any particular firm of 
nurse ryineu.] 

Planting fruit-trees. - In planting an acre of 
Apples, Pears, Black Currants, and Goose¬ 
berries for market, what three varieties would 
you recommend? 1 should be pleased it you 
could also say whether the Apples would be 
better on the Crab or Paradise stocks and the 
Pears on the Quince or Pear stocks.- Fruits. 

. LYou omit to say whether you intend 
growing dessert or cooking Apples, so we 
name three varieties of each. Of cooking 
sorts, Lord Grosvenor, Stirling Castle, 
and Warner’s King are three constant and 
heavy croppers, and eminently suited for 
market supplies. Of dessert varieties, 
Worcester Tea main. King of Pippins, and 
Alliington Pippin are reliable in every way. 
If you are desirous of growing the trees 
as standards, they had best be on the 
Grab; but if us pyramids or bushes, then 
have them on the Paradise stock. On the 
latter, Apples fruit much earlier than 
they do when worked on the Crab. With 
respect to Pears suited to your purpose, 
Williams’ Bon Chrdtien, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, and Pitmaston Duchess are varie¬ 
ties the fruits of which find a ready sale. 
Another l’ear spoken highly of as a 
market variety is Dr. Jules Guyot. This 
comes into use in September. All the four 
sorts named succeed either as standards, 
bushes, or pyre mitts. For the former, they 
should he on the Pear, and for the latter 
on the Quince stock. Of Gooseberries, 
Whinham’s Industry (red). Keepsake 
(yellow), and Howard's Lancer (white) 
ure three first-rate sorts, either for gather¬ 
ing in a green or ripe condition. All are 
heavy croppers. The individual berries 
are very targe when fully grown, and they 
also have the merit of being among the 
earliest for gathering in a green state. If 
you would prefer another red to a white 
variety, substitute Lancashire Lad for 
Howard's Lancer. Baldwin or Carter’s 
Champion and Boskoop Giant are the two 
best varieties of Black Currants in culti¬ 
vation. If you really wish for a third, 
plant Lee's Prolific, but the two first 
mentioned would answer every require¬ 
ment.] 

Where are the bullfinches?— I am 

pleased to see “ W. S., Wilts,” has raised 
this question. This season, like “ W. S.,” 

I have scarcely seen a bullfinch, while in 
past seasons they plagued me all the 
winter. In some gardens they, in past 
summers, destroyed most of the buds, but 
this year they have left them. I have 
some Plum trees that have not given me 
a dozen fruits during Ute past five years 
owing to tlie birds, but this year they are 
a mass of bloom. I have seen sparrows 
destroy the buds before the close of the 
year, treating Gooseberries and Currants 
the same. This year they have not taken 
either, and the prospects are most promis¬ 
ing. With such an abundance of bloom 
and no buds destroyed, wc may hojie for 
an abundant fruit crop.— J. Cbook, Cam 
Icrlcy , Surrey. 

Orchard-house.— During the late sunny 
days the bees have been busy among the 
blossoms, doing good work. The only 
thing that troubles me Is, some stop out 
too late among the flowers, and are shut 
up for the night: but on mild nights there 
is an advantage in leaving an inch or so 
of air on at nJght, opening the ventilators 
about eight at night. Free ventilation, 
when the weather is suitable, with the 
wind in the south, is beneficial—at least, 

I have found it so. There are, of course, 


times when the ventilators have to be 
closed. Disbudding Is being done in a 
tentative manner now, with special regard 
to the removal of shoots not required, not 
only in the case of Peaches and Nectarines, 
but also Plums and other fruits. Water¬ 
ing the potted trees is an important matter 
now, and though we have been obliged to 
use water from the tap at times, we get it, 
if possible, from an open lank. All syring 
ing water is from an exposed tank, f re¬ 
gard the syringe or hose at least once r 
day as beneficial, preferring to use it wheu 
the house is closed in the afternoon, as a 
moist atmosphere for u couple of hours 
helps the swelling of the fruits.—H. 

Canker In fruit-treea.—In your issue for 
Fehruary 22nd, page 110, W. J. Farmer's note 
is to the point. For many years I have ob¬ 
served that the most important thing when a 
tree is affected with canker is to strive to pro¬ 
mote new growth. If this can he done, then 
by cutting away the affected portion and dress¬ 
ing it with some insecticide the evil is fre¬ 
quently cured. When the trees are in poor 
health owing to weak root-action, the trouble 
frequently kills the tree.—DORSET. 


VEGETABLES. 


AN EARLY SPINACH CROP. 

Tuts vegetable early in the spring Is, per¬ 
haps, more appreciated than at other 
seasons. Very much depends upon the 
season, as if the weather is at all vari¬ 
able the autumn-sown crop is not reliable. 
I have found that cold, cutting winds do 
much injury after mild weather. Iu a 
young state Spinach is match hardier than 
many think. It is mostly the large old 
plants which are injured, so that anyone 
who bus a sheltered bonier and a well- 
worked, fairly dry soil can get an early 
supply by sowing now. On the other 
hand, much may be done to forward an 
early crop. To get good results, It is use¬ 
less to sow iu a heavy elay soil or stiff 
loam at this time of the year. If the land 
can be well worked some time in advance 
and turned up roughly to become sweet¬ 
ened and pulverised, so much the better, 
as then, after drying winds, the ground 
will lie in good condition for the seed. 1 
am aware iu many gardens one is unable 
from various causes to always follow the 
advice given. Frequently the land may 
not be vacant, and in this case more 
labour should be given to land recently 
cleared in the way of dressing witli lime 
and soot, and digging deeply. Though 
Spinach is by no means a deep rooter, it 
will relay for good culture, and as it is 
soon cleared and often at a time of year 
there is much to do in the garden, the 
land is then in good condition for the 
next crop, and will only require to be 
forked over. For years I had a heavy 
soil to deal with, but I think in the end 
I had better results than from light land. 
For heavy land I found the charred refuse 
from the garden one of the best aids. 
This was used freely, and as a surface¬ 
dressing every bit of waste material was 
burnt and used, and it gave excellent re¬ 
sults. Then, again, old leaf-soil, spent 
manure, broken chalk or lime, used in 
the autumn, are excellent. I have also 
used fine charcoal to advantage. With a 
light, shallow soil resting on gravel very 
early produce may be secured of most 
vegetable crops, but such soils should get- 
abundance of heavy surface dressings 
some time in advance of sowing. On such 
soils the crops are usually much poorer. 

As regards the seen ring of an early 
crop, I have often sown a few seeds in W) 
or 48 pots, and thinned the seedlings to 
two or three of the best, growing in a 
cold-frame, and planting out early in 
April under a wall or on a warm border, 
care being taken when planting not to 
break the ball of roots. Treated thus, an 
earlier crop is secured. Spinach forces 
well, given plenty of ventilation In suit¬ 
able weather, and it may be grown in 
boxes in a cool-house if a small, early 
supply is required for a certain date. Of 
late years there have been some good in¬ 
troductions, both as regards earliness anti 
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sizo of loaf. The Carter Spinach is noted 
for its largre saicculent leaves and early 
maturity, and the Long Standing Round 
is very goo<l. and gives a full crop. The 
victoria Improved Round is a great im¬ 
provement oil the ordinary or old type. ! 
All of the above should get. ample room. | 
as they give bold leaves, and for summer | 
cropping arv noted for their remaining I 
g<MHi n long time before running to seed. ! 
Ad «»f the above varieties hre superior to j 
Green Meet or Perpetual, the leaves of 
which, at this season, are used as a sub- > 
statute for Spinach—indeed, the quality of 
the last-named cannot be com pi red to good 
Spinach. w. F. K. 

XOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potato Factor, planting. -I should he very 
grateful for the following information re 
Factor Potato in this district:—The ground has 
a full exposure to south and east, and is par¬ 
tially sheltered on north and west. (1) Date of 
planting? (2) Depth at which to plant tubers? 
'3 How far apart each way? (4) Should flowers 
be allowed or not? ’(5) Approximate time of 
lift ing ?—FACTORINA. 

L(l> The variety of Potato mentioned 
may be planted any time during the pre- , 
sent month, and should do well in the 
position named. (2 and 3) The tubers 
should he planted from 5 inches to 0» inches 
deep in the drilLs, and the distance the 
rows .should stand asunder is from 
2 feet 0 inches to 3 feet, preferably the 
latter, if space can be spared. (5) Planted 
ai the time named, the crop would be 
ready for lifting about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember. (4) If flowers are produced on 
the haulm, which should he the case, you 
need not trouble about them.] 

Broccoli- early sprouting.— I never re- | 
member having seen this fit for use at 
Christmas before this year. In my garden . 
I have a good-sized bed. The seed was 
sown at the close of March, and the plants j 
put out when early Potatoes came off. 
Another sowing was made early in May. 
From both sowings good heads were cut in 
the closing days of the year, and were 
equal to those one gets in April. The seed 
was sold as that of an early kind, but the 
plants had more than one-third of the late 
kind in them, showing how difficult it is to 
eliminate all of this type. Undoubtedly the 
early Is a selection from the late. Only by 
persistent selection can this early kind be 
kept up. Selection is of the utmost import¬ 
ance in the vegetable garden if the best 
value is to be had.— West Surrey. 

Autumn v. spring-sown Cauliflowers. - : 
Of late years I have to a great extent 
modified my views ns to autumn-sown j 
Cauliflowers—at all events, those of the 
earliest types, of which Early London may 
l-e taken as an example. Formerly I was : 
in the habit of trusting for my earliest | 
plants to seed sown In late August or early 
September, the seedlings being pricked off 
and wintered in a cold-frame. I found, 
however, that it. was quite possible, from 
seeds sown in heat during Junuary, to 
obtain plants from which heads might be 
cut, if not in advance of, at least as soon as j 
from plants raised in autumn. In addition, j 
the spring plants showed less tendency to | 
button than those which had stood over i 
the winter, the heads also being better. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, for in the 
ruse of spring-sown plants growth from 
start to finish is uninterrupted, while ! 
autumn-sown plants during the winter • 
months are practically at a standstill, and j 
susceptible to checks from damp and frost. ! 
When the plants are raised in the spring 
rare must be taken to harden them well off 
before planting out.— Scot. 

Open-air Tomatoes.- This is always an 
uncertain crop in our climate, though it is j 
more certain in some places than others. : 
The earlier the plants are started the 
better. If little, weak plants are set out, | 
the season will he far advanced before a ! 
truss of blossom appears, but if strong | 
plants are set out early in June, with a j 
trass of flowers visible, the chances of a 
crop are more reliable. Give the plants 
raffloient room. 
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The hall was again well filled with ex¬ 
hibits of the finest description. Fruit and 
vegetables, we believe, were non-existent, 
and Orchids in a decided minority, hence 
the building was occupied by exhibits 
which came before the Floral and Nar 
cissus Committees respectively. In large 
degree, the Narcissi exhibited were either 
seedlings under number or very choice 
sorts of which only a few are as yet in 
commerce. Novelties, indeed, appeared 
almost without end, and the enthusiasm 
they infuse into the specialists shows that 
the end is not yet. Hardy plants and 
rock-garden exhibits were on every hand, 
and, in the maim of good teaching value. 
The great outstanding feature In. the rock 
gardens, however, was that from the Hon. 
Vicary Gibbs, Aldenhnm, a veritable 
masterpiece, so skilfully built up that the 
exhibit might have existed for a century 
rather than a few hours. Novelties were 
not numerous, though a new pure-wliite 
perpetual - flowering Malmaison, with 
powerful Clove-like fragrance, claimed the 
attention of all. It is, Indeed, a great 
gain. 

Creenhousa flowers.— One of the finest 
exhibits occurring under this general 
heading was that of Giant Cyclamens from 
Messrs. James Veltch and Sons. Limited, 
Chelsea, who showed a group of the finest 
varieties. Pride of place must be accorded 
to Giant. White, a superbly-farmed variety 
of the largest size and unsullied purity. 
It. is. indeed, as remarkable as it is hand 
some, and good enough for all. Brilliant 
and Deep Crimson well represent, the 
highest excellence in dark-coloured varie¬ 
ties, and were of the finest description. 
Salmon-coloured varieties were of two or 
more shades, and these, with the inter¬ 
mediate shades of pink and red and crim¬ 
son and white, made up a representative 
whole. The handsome plants wen* 
abundantly flowered throughout. Messrs. 
Win. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., 
staged a well-flowered lot of hard-wooded 
Heaths, the group containing many 
examples of E. Cavendishi, E. persoluta 
alba, and others. Pyrus Scheideckeri was 
remarked in a charming group, the rose- 
pink and white-tjilted flowers very effec¬ 
tive. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., En¬ 
field, had quite a series of the rarely-seen 
Acacias, with goodly batches of the new 
white Hydrangeas. From Messrs. Canned 
and Sons, Swan ley, Kent, came an im¬ 
posing array of winter-flowering Pelar¬ 
goniums, the trusses of flowers arranged 
in bold bunches. Among notable varie¬ 
ties staged we remarked Salmon Paul 
Craimpel, which also promises to become 
one of the most effective bedding varie¬ 
ties, while playing its part well as a 
winter-flowering variety. Maxime. Kova- 
lesky is alone in the orange-scarlet shades, 
though that by no means adequately i>or- 
trays a colour shade well-nigh unique. 
There were several dozen we Ll-filled vases 
of the flowers, the whole most effective. 
Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
contributed a group of miscellaneous 
Ferns, interspersed with masses of 
Clematis in flower. Some pretty pans of 
Violas (Tufted Pansies) were shown. 

Carnations. —These were finely dis¬ 
played by one or two exhibitors, Mr. II. 
Burnett, Guernsey, sending the hand¬ 
somest group. His contributions of Mur- 
mion and C. F. Raphael were in the nature 
of a revelation, the flowers being of the 
finest description. This exhibitor also 
staged very fine vases of Lady North- 
cliffe, Mikado, White Wonder, and the 
handsomest and purest-white flowers of 
W'odenethe we have seen, with excellent 
Scarlet Glow', British Triumph, and 
Countess of La thorn, one of the best, of the 
ciimson-ma roon shades. Messrs. AUwood 
Bros., Haywards Heath, again brought 
Mary ALhvood, their novelty of the year, 
in superb condition, its fragrance, good 
form, unique colouring—they call it 
cardinal pink—appealing to all lovers of 
the flower. Wlvelsfleld White, La Rnyon- 


nante (pale yellow’), Marmion, and Mikado 
were also on view. Messrs. Win. Cut- 
bush and Sons, Highgate, N., also staged 
an effectively-arranged group of there 
flowers, the visitor getting quickly into 
touch w'ith the firm’s new’ white perpetual- 
flowering Malmaison Mrs. "Wilfred Gott, 
which bears the unmistakable hall-mark 
of excellence. The flowers are pure white, 
handsome in appearance, and with no sign 
of bursting in any of the flow’ers. The 
plants, too, gave promise of freedom and 
excellent habit, while not least, was the 
powerful Clove fragrance characterising 
it. The variety secured an award of 
merit by a unanimous vote. We consider 
it is destined for great popularity. A 
general collection of these flowers was 
also on view. Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, 
Merstham, Surrey, showed Salmon. En¬ 
chantress and Newport among many 
kinds. Carnation flowers w’ere also 
shown, by Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, and by Miss Dixon, Edeubridge, 
Kent. 

Narcissi.-The.se were both numerous 
and good, the endless array of seedling 
varieties yet awaiting naming, but demon¬ 
strating the prevailing interest and en¬ 
thusiasm. From the Lissadeli Bulb Farm, 
Co. Sligo. Ireland, came a remarkable lot 
of high-class seedlings of several sections 
of the flow’er, and, in addition, such good 
things as Judge Bird (handsome b(colon. 
Dorothy Kiugsmill, Mine. De Grnnff, Fire¬ 
brand, and Seagull. Mr. Christopher 
Bourne, Bletchley, had some particularly 
good flowers, of which Red Lady, White- 
well. Great Warley, Hon. Margaret Bos- 
cawen. King Alfred, Gloria Muudi. and 
King’s Norton were a few. White 
Emperor, the only certificated variety of 
the day. was also in this collection. It is 
a handsome, well-formed, finely-propor¬ 
tioned White Ajax kind, possessing excep¬ 
tionally linn perianth segments. Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Rending, though growers 
<>f the choicest Daffodils for many years 
past, have not, so far as we remember, 
exhibited before. They now staged an 
effective lot in a few distinct sorts: 
Homespun, yellow incomparabilis (of fine 
form). Southern Star (a brilliant red cup 
variety), Southern Gem (very chaste). 
Leedsi, anil Orange Buffer (a large starry 
flower with brilliant, orange-scarlet cup) 
being some of the best. Messrs. R. Syden¬ 
ham, Limited, Birmingham, showed fine 
vases of White Queen, Hon.. Margaret 
Rosen wen , Great Warley, Herbert Smith, 
Whitewell. and Lady Muncaster, in a 
lrnge collection. Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Limited, staged Rising Sun, Hales, a fine, 
rich-golden Ajax, White King (Ajax). 
Snrabnnda (distinct poeticus), Talbot 
(•rich-golden Ajax sort), and Brilliancy, 
whose richly coloured cup was a great 
attraction. There were many line Tulips 
in this group. Mr. Alex. M. Wilson. 
Bridgwater, Somerset, had some of the 
choicest flowers nt the meeting. Corno¬ 
pean., White Princess (Ajax), Buttercup (a 
self of the richest-golden colour), Durbar, 
the inimitable Cnesus (with cup aflame), 
Jupiter (a line incomparabilis), and Gad¬ 
fly were a few of the more striking at a 
glance. The seedlings here were very 
fine. Miss V. Warren, Wisbere, Canter¬ 
bury, exhibited a choice assortment from 
the collection of the late Rev. G. P. 
Haydon. whose flowers ever attracted by 
their refined beauty and handsome pro¬ 
portions. These go<xi attributes were well 
maintained in the flowers shown. Messrs. 
Barr and Soils, Covent Garden. W.C., 
staged a particularly good and representa¬ 
tive collection of Daffodils, such as Great 
Warley, Mrs. G. H. Barr, Lord Kitchener, 
Atalanta, very beautiful white Ajax, 
Peter Barr, Lord Roberts, rich yellow 
Ajax, Boreas (bicolor), Moidore, yellow' 
self Ajax, and Charm, which savours 
much of an Englehearti. though classed as 
a Rarri. Croesus, in Messrs. Barr’s group, 
was very telling. It is a remarkable 
flower. Seedling varieties were in great 
force. Rev. G. II. Engleheart staged one 
of bis unique collections, while Messrs. 
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Cartwright and Goodwin, Kidderminster, 
had an assortment of the best, which in- 
cli'ded the new White Emperor, already 
noted, the stock of which they are shar¬ 
ing with Mr. O. Bourne. It is a very 
handsome variety. 

Roses.— These, so far, have not been 
shown in the high degree of excellence of 
former years, and the line, long-stemmed 
flowers are conspicuous by their absence. 
The pot-grown examples have not been 
well timed: the flowers and plants are 
doubtless suffering also from so long a spell 
of sunlessness, and not a little, perhaps, 
from the effects of last season. Mr. G. 
Prince, r,ongworfh, Berks had some very 
beautiful examples, including Rayon d’Or 
and Lady Hillingdon (yellow), Juliet. 
Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, and Lady 
Roberts. Erna Terresendorf is a new 
double, crimson, perpetual-flowering l’oly- 
nnthn sort, the flowers in the way of Jessie, 
but brighter. The variety is full of 
promise, and we shall doubtless see it in 
better condition later on. Messrs. Win. 
Paul and Sou, Waltham Cross, showed 
Polyautha anil other Roses in pots. White 
Tausendsclion, Sunburst. Juliet, and Mrs. 
Charles Hunter were among tin' varieties 
noted in the group. 

Tulips. A superb (aide of these from 
Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, N., 
was very finely displayed, many of the 
leading sorts being set out in groups. On 
the tabling they were seen to greater 
advantage by lieing nearer the eye, the 
whole collection being in the pink of con¬ 
dition and all pot grown. Thomas Moore, 
Vermilion Brilliant, De Wet (a very fine 
light, refined orange colour), Princess 
Helene (white). I.a Rffve (old rose). Golden 
Queen, and rink Beauty were the more 
conspicuous of those shown. Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, Veitcli and Sons, R. II. Bath, 
Limited, Wisbech, and the Wargrave 
Plant Farm, Limited, exhibited selections 
of Darwin and oilier Tulips, ail very 
showy and good. 

Flowering and other shrubs.— One of (he 

most important items within this section 
was that of homegrown Lilacs from 
Messrs. Paul and Son, Old Nurseries, 
Cheslmnt, the sturdy, well - flowered 
examples demonstrating not only high-class 
cultivation, but the undoubted merit of the 
home-grown article over that usually im¬ 
ported. In the former, sturdiness, concen¬ 
tration, and great flowering prevail upon 
bushy plants 2 feet or so high, lankiuess 
and sparseness of flowering not infre¬ 
quently characterising the imported plants? 
A large collection was shown. Souv. de L. 
Spntli and Alphonse Lavallfe are tine dark- 
coloured varieties. Mine. A. Chatcnay, 
Mine. Casimir-Perler, and Marie Lemolne 
are double whites, the best single whites 
being alba grnndiflora and Marie Legraye. 
The whole constituted a particularly fine 
display and a valuable object-lesson to 
boot. Messrs. R. Gill and Sons, Falmouth, 
had a gorgeous bank of hybrid Rhododen¬ 
drons cut from the open in that favoured 
part. Cornubia, Shilsoni. and Duchess of 
Cornwall were some of the brightest and 
best, these, witli many others, being cut in 
liberal branches to display the freedom of 
flowering. Some remarkable examples of 
Primula Wintcrl were on view, from which 
it is clear that this fine species is still 
developing. Mr. L. R. Russell. Richmond, 
filled a table chiefly with Tree Ivies, 
Clematises, Ceanotlius, climbers, and other 
plants of a useful description. 

Rock gardens and alpine plants_ Those 

were in greater numbers than ever, and we 
regret space will only permit a reference 
to some of the best. Hitherto the trade 
growers have had almost a monopoly of 
rock garden exhibiting, though on this 
occasion they were completely outclassed, 
so far as the meetings at Vincent-sqnnre 
are concerned, by a magnificent exhibit 
from the Hon. Vlenry Gibbs. Aldenliam 
House, Elstree (gardener, Mr. E. Beckett). 
In extent and garniture, to the smallest 
details, it comnumjed, ns it lindonbtedlv 
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merited and received, the highest praise. 
It was, us we have already intimated, a 
masterpiece. The erection might have 
existed for a century, whether from the 
point of view of Moss or Lichen-covered 
rocks, the manner in which the plants had 
overgrown them, or the way that crack, 
cranny, and Assure were studded with 
vegetable life throughout. In like manner 
the colonisation of the various subjects had 
obviously received studied treatment, just 
as hud the north-western exposure of a 
high, receding wall, over which a trickling 
streamlet fell, with its complement of Fern 
life and other suitable plants. From every 
point of view the erection had received the 
most careful treatment, Its apparent 
maturity and naturalness being among its 
greater charms. It was, indeed, a revela¬ 
tion well meriting the gold medal that , 
naturally fell to its lot. Our only regret is \ 
that so splendid an effort was only on view ] 
for a single day. The plants employed were 
excellent and numerous, and we refrain 
from entering into details. The central 
part was of Mountain Buttercups and 
Primula frondosn. Oytisus kewensis 
(white) and llcani (yellow), Cotonenster 
Dammeri, Olearia insignis, and Clematis 
Armandi are a few choice things. The 
measure of its success, however, was the 
measure of the skill employed, whether of 
rock or plant, or these the one in conjunc¬ 
tion witli tiie other. It was a remarkable 
piece of work, its teaching value great. 
Messrs, riper. Barnes, near by, had an ex¬ 
cellent arrangement, a delightful lot of the 
new Primulas being shown to great 
advantage. Primula frondosa in this 
exhibit was finely displayed, hundreds of 
plants showing how to group and nrrangc 
such tilings. We were pleased to see this 
fine plant so freely employed, and npnrt 
from all else. On the other side of the hall 
Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, had a 
particularly good rock garden exhibit, the 
well arranged masses of things showing 
well. Anemone ranuneuloides was most 
charming. Daphne Cneorum was even 
liner, and the finest, shrub the fragrant- 
flowered Viburnum Carlcsi. Mr. J. Box, 
Lindfield. Sussex, had nil excellent piece 
of work in one corner, employing rich 
masses of Phlox canadensis, rrimula 
involuerntn, P. Caslimirinnn and alba, P. 
Winteri, P. rosea, and others. A highly 
interesting lot of things came, ns usual, 
from Mr. G. Reutlie, Keston, Kent, a rich, 
deep-coloured variety of Primula Julire, a 
deep golden-flowered form of Saxifraga 
Ferdinandl Coburgi, the rare S. nretioides 
primulina, S. Petraschi. and S. Paulina) 
being some of the more choice. Rhododen¬ 
dron rneemosum and R. intricatum were 
remarked. Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, 
Felt ham, had a large bank of nlplnes. 
Messrs. G, Jackman and Sons showed 
splendid examples of Morisia liypogiea, also 
Incarvillea grandiflora. Baker’s "Wolver¬ 
hampton. showed a group rich In Ranun¬ 
culi, Trilliums, Primula rosea, Viola 
gracilis, and others. Mr. Reginald Prichard, 
West Moors, Wimborne. had a line mass of 
Campanula Steveni nano, a delightful 
carpeter, with large, pale-blue flowers. 
Helichrysum belildiodes was also re¬ 
marked! Mr. II. Hemsley, Crawley, showed 
this latter plant also in a large collection, 
and in a more forward condition. Messrs. 
G. and A. Clark, Limited, Dover, arranged 
on the floor an effective grouping of Poly¬ 
anthuses in crimson and gold colours 
chiefly. Turf was employed to heighten 
the effect and produce naturalness, the 
plants being bedded out. A wall garden 
and shrubbery border were also included. 
Mr. ,T. Douglas. Great Bookham, Surrey, 
showed a choice lot of alpine and show 
Auriculas with hybrid alpine Frimulas, 
two of which—Othello and Jean Douglas- 
received awards of merit. Some good 
Auriculas were Yellow Ammer, Cnnary 
Bird, and Moonstone (yellow), Lndv 
Veitcli (art shade of rose), and Ruby. They 
were well grown. Messrs. Barr and Sons. 
Covent Garden, W.C.. had some fine masses 
of Narcissus triandnix a 11ms, Primula den r 


ticulata, P. frondosa, and Anemone Pulsa¬ 
tilla. Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, dls 
played fine tufts of the Pasque Flower 
(Anemone Pulsatilla), also small examples 
of Saxifraga Boydi and others. The Guild¬ 
ford Hardy riant Nursery showed a nice 
lot of well-flowered examples of Cheiran 
thus Harptir Crewe, a good yellow-flowered 
rock plant of sturdy liahlt. Primula 
calyclna was very beautiful, and Viola 
odorata ruhrn charming. Other hardy 
I plant exhibitors included Messrs. White- 
Icge and Page, J. Peed and Sons, Misses 
Hopkins, Wargrave Plant Farm, Limited, 
and Messrs. Reamsbottom and Co., Geas- 
hill, King's County, Ireland. 

A list of the certificated plants and the 
medals awarded will lie found in our 
advertisement, columns. 

OBITUARY. 

MR. ANDREW KINGSM1J.L. 

With great regret, we record the death of 
tills gentleman, which took place at 
Harrow Weald, on Saturday, March 29th. 
He was one of the most enthusiastic and 
successful of lovers of hardy plants and 
alpine flowers, and his garden was a 
pleasure to see for the good culture and 
charming arrangement of one of the best 
collections of these plants. I have long 
had the pleasure of Ills friendship, this 
beginning in his pretty cottage garden at 
Harrow many years ago, and afterwards 
at The Holt, which of lale years has been 
an extremely good example of artistic and 
refined flower gardening. 

He was one of the first to depart from the 
conventional pile of stones, and formed a 
quite successful rock garden with only a 
gentle rise from tiie natural level—just 
enough toget freeofthesurfacewater. With 
a few stones showing here and there, he 
proved that alpine and rock plants could 
be welt grown in that modest way. He 
had quite a good collection grown thus. 
I had the pleasure, too, of seeing his wood¬ 
land garden last summer, and was 
charmed by the true, natural grouping 
of the plants under toll trees, the 
complete carpeting of the ground with 
beautiful tilings, and general good effect. 
Ho was in fall sympathy with all efforts 
to get free of the stereotyped ugliness of 
the common garden, and many of us will 
long regret his loss. 

Born on March 3rd, 1842, Mr. Kingsmill 
was, says 77ie Timm, the second soil of the 
Rev. Joseph Kingsmill, author of “ Prisons 
and Prisoners,” a book not even now 
forgotten, expressing the views, then some¬ 
what novel, of one who was for many years 
n prison chaplain at Pentonville and else¬ 
where. In July, 18ff5, he received a 
nomination for the Bank of England, 
where he rapidly mastered the work of the 
various departments. When the leading 
Scottish banks opened branches in London, 
he, in January, 1878, was appointed tiie 
first London manager of the British Linen 
Company, now known as the British Linen 
Bank. It is not too much to say that its 
present position in London is in a great 
measnre due to his energy during the next 
twenty-four years. When lie retired 
through ill-lienhli in 1002. witli a pension 
which proved how fully his services had 
been recognised in Edinburgh, he was aide 
lo indulge to tiie full his love of gardening 
and of travel. He had married, in 1874. 
Edith Bessie, a daughter of Mr. ,T. G. 
Elgood, and sister of Mr. Edgar ,T. Elgood. 
barrister-at-law, chairman of West Kent 
Quarter Sessions, and together for ninny 
years they travelled abroad in the interest 
of the garden which he loved and which he 
had created out of part of the old woods of 
Bentley Priory. He was a member o( 
various committees of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society and an accepted authority as 
an amateur gardener, especially on Daffo¬ 
dils. An excellent rifle shot, he was 
chiefly instrumental in raising two com¬ 
panies of the Civil Service Rifle Volunteer 
Corps, in which for some years lie held a 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.- The pruning of Hoses 
Is in hand now. As a rule, those who want 
fine flowers prune rather hard, but if 
quality is not a consideration more wood is 
left. A safe rule is to prune according to 
strength, and individualise each plant, the 
same ns is done with fruit-trees. Slake 
short cuts close to a dormant bud pointing 
outwards. Only the Teas and Hybrid Teas 
remain to be pruned now. The planting 
of Roses is probably completed except those 
in pots, which may he planted at any time. 
The ground is in good condition for 
moving evergreens of all kinds, and if it 
continues dull and open the work may go 
on till the end of the month. I have moved 
Hollies in June. It is quile as Important 
to damp tlie wood and foliage as the roots. 
Xew lawns may be made in summer if 
there is a supply of water and a hose ; it 
means extra labour, hue it can he done 
successfully. This is a good .season to sow 
dross seed on new lawns. String black 
cotton over the land where Grass seed has 
Iteen sown about (1 inches above the ground, 
ti feet or so apart, and secured to small 
stakes. Make the ground firm before sow¬ 
ing. rake the seeds in, and draw the roller 
over after. Repeat the rolling when the 
seedlings are 2 inches high. Plant hardy 
edging plants to beds and borders. 

Hardy fruit garden _Plant liardy Vines 

lo cover walls and pergolns. Clear away 
young suckers from Nut and Filbert- 
btishes. Figs on walls may be pruned and 
trained if not already done, and young Figs 
planted on stations to keep tile loots out of 
the subsoil. I have generally made 
stations about 0 feet square, sloping from 
the wall. The roots will reach beyond the 
station, but then root-lifling and pruning 
will be useful, ns (lie roots must be kept 
under control. I have grown Figs on the 
Sussex const, and the roots there do not 
give much trouble. On some soils branch 
dying in Apricots may give trouble, 
especially if planted in rich soil. The best 
remedy is lime in some form. Basie sing 
is useful in fruit land and is cheap. There 
is yet time to do grafting, but tile work 
should bo -completed now. Every season 
shows the advantage of young trees, and 
most experienced men know the advantage 
of planting a few young trees annually to 
lie got into training. Blossom buds are 
getting prominent. Plums are in bloom, 
and there are enough blossoms for a crop if 
the season is favourable, and as far'as one 
can judge Apples and Pears look promis¬ 
ing. I think I have never seen Beauty of 
Bath Apple so full of blossom buds, and I 
notice a group of seedlings which last year 
bore a few fruits are this season very full 
of blossom buds. Seedling fruits should be 
planted in very firm ground. Strawberries 
may bo planted now, including seedling 
Alpines out of pots, to fruit this season. 
Raspberries planted this season should lie 
cut back to 0 inches from the ground. 

Vegetable garden, —Plant main crop 
Potatoes. British Queen and Edward VII. 
are good for planting now, as they are 
not much subject to disease and are good 
croppers. Factor is a good late variety. 
Plant nut Onions raised under glass. The 
land should be deeply worked, well 
manured, and made firm. Give plenty of 
room if large bulbs nrc wanted. Trans¬ 
plant Looks nnd Brussels Sprouts from 
boxes to get strong, nnd plant out finally 
later the Looks in manured trenches. Pre¬ 
pare trenches for sowing late Teas by 
placing a layer of manure In the bottom. 

I have generally prepared trenches for late 
Peas 12 feet apart, to bo ready for succes¬ 
sion sowings, nnd filled in the space with 
Potatoes or other crops. Sow Asparagus 
seeds to provide young plants for various 
purposes, including raising plants for 
forcing. Most growers save the thongs cut 
from forcing Scakale when the roots are 
lifted. laying them in till crowns are 
formed, nnd then planting in deeply- 
worked land to form sj^glb crnwn<^<| 



roots next winter. The old Asparagus-beds 
should be raked and dressed, and if neces¬ 
sary dressed with salt and artificial 
manure, though I prefer to top-dress the 
beds later afler cutting ceases. New 
Asparagus-beds may be planted now, as 
the crowns will be starting, and it is best 
to take them w’hen the sap is moving. 
Make new plantations of Globe Artichokes. 
Transplant and sow Lettuces, and tie up 
to blanch plants in cold-houses and frames. 

Conservatory. — Flowering plants are 
abundant now and many things are coming 
on in succession. Good specimens of Ciivia 
miniata are nice for a change. Brug- 
mansias also are good, when well flowered, 
ns dot plants. I am rather partial to 
[ standard plants. For instance, a Tea Rose 
j standard shows well among dwarfer 
things, and this idea, when appreciated, 
may be worked out in various ways. In 
the cool conservatory, Golden Privets and 
various Mapleswill come in for a change. 
■Tust now the climbers will require atten¬ 
tion in thinning and training. The 
variegated Cobira scandens has been very 
effective during the dark days of winter, 
and young plants can be propagated If 
more stock is wanted. Baskets filled with 
Zonal Pelargoniums and Asparagus 
Sprengeri have been effective for some 
time, nnd can now be replaced with other 
things. Primula malacoides Js light and 
pretty in rather wide baskets, nnd will 
flower for some time,but it does not appear 
lo find favour as a market plant, (hough It 
is fairly lasting. 

8tove—various matters. —Work ■ up a 
good stock of soft winter-flowering plants, 
ns cuttings will root freely now'. They 
may include Begonias of the fibrous-rooted 
section. Gloire de Lorraine lias pushed on 
one side most of the old varieties we grew 
many years ago, though some of these were 
useful. I have had large specimens of 
Begonia manlcnln, insignis, and fuchsiodes, 
among others, that did much to brighten 
up the houses in winter. Cuttings of 
Pentns carnea nnd its varieties, and other 
plants of like character, if well grown, will 
make nice lit tie flowering plants next 
winter. Centrndenia rosea forms a dressy 
little plant for a change in table decoration 
in association wilh the bright little berry- 
bearing Rivina huniilis, which is easily 
raised from seed in early spring, and with 
a little pinching at first will be useful. I 
am assuming the table decorator finds the 
advantage of frequent changes and as 
much originality as possible—at least, such 
has been my experience. 

The intermediate-house.— This house is 
commonly used ns a growing-house, where 
plants are coming on for suceossional 
flowering where some amount of training is 
required. Fuchsias, for instance, now in 
the midst of growlh, will require pinching 
to obtain the I rue pyramidal outline, which 
I think is the best shape for Fuchsias. 
Pelargoniums now in bud, or advancing 
thereto, onu have a few stakes added to 
give tlie required shape. Begonias will 
also require a little support. Ceiosins will 
do best in a hotbed for a time, to be moved 
to the intermediate-house on the way to tlie 
conservatory. The old-fashioned Cocks¬ 
comb is not so much grown now' ns it was 
in the past, lint the feathery Celosia, 
when well grown, is a very useful decora¬ 
tive subject. Balsams seem to have lost 
caste in the conservatory, but when well 
grown they are useful, nnd a group on the 
lawn is very effective, but of no use for 
cutting. It is cutting flowers we want now. 

Azaleas after flowering. —These are 
grand things for the conservatory, hut the 
large specimens we had in the past seem 
to have disappeared, and we now depend 
chiefly for our supply upon imported 
plants, which generally die after the 
flowers fade owing to neglect. Azaleas 
are comparatively cheap now, nnd are sold 
in the market often to people who have no 
greenhouse. There is no reason why those 
plants should die even where there is no 
greenhouse if file water-pot is used with 


I judgment, and when potting more pains- 
taken with the drainage, and only the best 
peat nnd sharp sand used and pressed 
firmly into the pots, without burying the 
collar of the plant. After the flowers fade 
pick off all seed-pods and take the plants 
where they citn be kept rather closer for a 
time. Whilst tlie growth is being made, 
anil when the young growth is getting a 
little firm, place in the open air, and never 
permit the plants to suffer from want of 
water. 

Work with frames.— There is always 
plenty of work for the frames. If pos¬ 
sible, a small bed, covered with a frame, 
should be given up to- the raising of tender 
vegetables and such annual herbs as 
Basil, Sweet Marjoram, etc. Capsicums 
nnd Chilies also require a little warmth 
lo start them. New Zealand Spinach is 
one of the liest Spinach substitutes, and I 
have always done best with it when the 
seeds are started singly in a hotbed in 
small pots and planted on a warm bonier 
a yard apart, in June. K. Houniv. 

THE COMING! WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April Hth. —We have bad a rough time 
lately, and the gardener has had to pick 
ills work to suit tlie weather. All plant¬ 
ing is done, ns far as possible, when tlie 
soil works cleanly, and this also includes 
seed-sowing. We have several light boards 
to place on the surface to avoid treading 
the ground when pricking things out. We 
are waiting for a few dry days to dress 
the walks with weedkiller. We linvc 
always used n liquid for the purpose. 

April 15th. — Sowed New Zealand 
Spinach singly in small pots. If treated 
right, tills is, I think, the best substitute 
for ordinary Spinach, which often fails in 
hot weather, so a substitute of some kind 
is necessary. Tlie Spinach Beet is also 
useful, and may lie sown in May, and 
thinned to S inches, the drills to be drawn 
15 inches apart. In country places this is 
often used in connection with Parsley and 
other herbs for stuffing boiled meats. 

April 16th. —Some additions have been 
made to the fernery and alpine garden. 
We want them to be ns natural as pos¬ 
sible, without incurring too much expense. 
We want a more or les-s picturesque effect, 
and at tlie same time the plants must live 
and grow. I once saw a picturesque 
fernery made on tlie top of an iee-house, 
extending the surface to form ravines-, 
and tile ice-house door was covered in witli 
a hanging screen of Ivy. 

April nth. —Potting off Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, nnd sheltering the plants' for the 
present in a cold pit, where they can bn 
kept close till the roots are active. After¬ 
wards they will do outside. Asters, 
Stocks, Antirrhinums, and other tilings 
are being pricked off into shallow boxes. 
They will lie kept in a cool-house or pit 
till ready to go outside. Spring-struck 
cuttings of all kinds, especially Pelar¬ 
goniums, should have a separate existence. 

April tilth. —Sewcil a selection of green 
vegetables, including Broccoli, Cabbages, 
Kales, etc., which are usually classed 
under tlie term winter Greens. The seeds 
were dressed willi red lead before sowing 
to protect them from birds and mice. We 
always make two sowings by dividing (lie 
packets of seeds equally, nnd sow at fort¬ 
nightly intervals. The same course lias 
been followed with hardy annual flowers, 
tlie first, sowing of which has just been 
made in shallow drills and covered lightly. 

April 19th.— We have been planting 
liardy edgings of various kinds. There 
are many suitable plants to be had. Red 
and white Daisies are beautiful in the 
cottage garden, also Thrift. I often admire 
sucll things in the small garden. Golden 
and Silver Thyme, Euonymus radicans 
variegatus, small-leaved Ivies, Santolina 
tnenna, Cerastium tomentosum, London 
Pride, and other forms of Saxifragn. and 
Sempervivums are 'more or less suitable 
for certairtpositions. . , ,u^, c , lT 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Six foliage plants (W. B .).—It is a little 
difficult to give you non-flowering plants, and 
certainly all you grew last year were flowering 
subjects, or where did the seeds come from- 1 
The flowering is a question of age—maturity. 
Try variegated Maize, Stipa pennata, OaBtor 
Oil-plant, Crimson Beet. Koehia tricophylla, 
Centaurea candidissima, and Chamsepeuce dia- 
rantha. Rempervivum tabula'forme might also 
he tried. 

Roses mildewed (Beanstalk ).—Before you 
finally decide to destroy the plant we should 
advise you to try what syringing with a mix¬ 
ture of quicklime and sulphur will do. Place 
a little unslaked lime in a pail, add just suffi¬ 
cient water to slake it, and while hot drop 
some sulphur into it. Before it settles fill up 
the pail with water and use it after the whole 
has settled down. Another remedy is to mix 
one ounce of sulphide of potassium in a gallon 
of water and syringe the plants with the mix¬ 
ture. 

Camellia leaves, Bpots on (Geo. Dickinson).— 
We can find no fungus on the leaves yon send 
us. and we should say that the trouble lies at 
the roots, or the glass over the plants is faulty, 
or the plant is grown where it is liable to get 
the fumes from the stoke-hole chimney. Have 
the plants at any time been attacked by 
mealy-bug or scale and too strong an insecti¬ 
cide used for the destruction of same? Had 
you given us a little information as to the 
cultivation of the plant, whether grown in a 
pot or planted out. it would have been much 
more easy to have helped you. 

Oerbera, cultivation of (A. P. Chatterson ).— 
This is the botanical name of the Barberton 
Daisy. Sow the seeds in gentle heat and pot 
on, finally planting out a few of the strongest 
on trial towards the end of May. We fear, 
however, that in your district (South Herts) 
you will be unable to grow this plant in the 
open air, as in even the most favourable dis¬ 
tricts it must be planted in a sheltered, warm 
place, such as at the foot of a wall. In very 
sunny quarters in the southern parts of the 
country it has passed through several winters 
uninjured. In the Cambridge Botanic Gardens 
it thrives at the foot of a wall, protected dur¬ 
ing tlie winter by lights from rains and cold 
dews, while allowing full ventilation on every 
side. A well-drained spot and shelter are 
essential to success. Iu such a district as yours 
the only way is to grow it in pots in a sunny, 
airy house. Though it will bloom fairly well 
in pots, its progress is slow. You must be 
careful not to overpot or overwater. A good 
compost for it. would be a free loam to which 
have been added some decayed leaf-mould and 
plenty of silver sand. 

Primula Kewensis ( H’essea;).—If your plants 
need repotting, on which point we can say 
nothing, as you do not tell us the size of the 
pots they are now in, it should be done imme¬ 
diately flowering is over. A suitable compost 
may be made up of two parts loam to one part 
of leaf-mould, and a liberal sprinkling of 
silver-sand. Pots from 5 inches to 6 inches in 
diameter are sufficiently large for good flower¬ 
ing specimens, though an exceptionally strong 
one may be put into a 7-inch pot. As the pots 
get filled with roots, an occasional stimulant 
will be useful. This may be given either in the 
shape of liquid-manure or some of the many 
chemical compounds now on the market. About 


BEES’ 14 6 LAWN MOWEP. 



See the Front Runner? Note how it supports the 

wheel over the path while the other drives the knives. This 
enables you to cut right up to the edge of the grass, jubl as 
conveniently, well, and neatly as with any of the high-priced , 
roller-driven mowers. More than this, you can cut verges of 
any width. 

Mr. Hathaway, Superintendent of the 
Parks. Southport, writes" I have used your pateut I 
• Fiont Runner ' (or some time, and find it very useful and 
effective. Ihe gardener can cut dose to the flower beds 
without damaging the lawn, or straining the handles.” 

Bees’ 11-inch Lawn Mower is better value than 
we have ever seen, or expect to see. It is a brand new 
machine, only just left the makers' hands ; every up-to-date 
improvement, every part guaranteed, every part standardised 
and replaceable in case of breakage. The Knives arc 
of specially hardened steel, The cutter bar is simply 
adjusted by a screw to cut grass any length. The bear¬ 
ings are bronze, and wear-proof. 

NOTE THE PRICES. 

Bees’ Guarantosted Lawn Mower, li-incb 


blades. 14 6 

New Patent Front Runner. 5 . 

Grass Box. 3- 


CarriaffO, up to 100 mile?. Is.; over 103 miles, Is. 6d. 
Order at once, or write at once for further particulars to— 

BEES, Ltd., 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. 

Dijitwib, Google 


once a fortnight will be quite sufficient for the 
stimulant, which must not be too strong. Dur¬ 
ing winter and spring the plants will need to 
be kept in the greenhouse, where a tempera¬ 
ture of 45 degs. to 50 degs. is maintained. They 
should flower throughout that season, and 
when the period of blooming is past, the plants 
may be repotted or divided if necessary. In 
repotting, the greater part of the old soil 
should be removed, and the plants kept some¬ 
what close and shaded afterwards, at all events, 
till the roots have taken possession of the now 
soil. In the case of divided plants this is, of 
course, even more necessary, as, in carrying 
out division, the roots will, of course, be greatly 
disturbed. 

Azalea indica after blooming (Dunning).— 
We do not know to what you refer as Azalea 
obeonica. and are assuming that it is the 
ordinary Indian Azalea that you are referring 
to. If so. then after the plants have done 
blooming growth at once starts, and, to en¬ 
courage this, they must be kept in a humid 
atmosphere, with a temperature of from 
55 degs. to 65 degs. By midsummer the growth 
will have been completed, when the plants may 
be hardened off and stood out-of-doors, so as 
to ensure the proper ripening of the wood and 
the formation of flower-huds. Take great care 
that the plants do not suffer from dryness 
when in the open air. An occasional dose of 
Root-water—say. about once a fortnight—is 
beneficial. Remove under cover when there is 


GOLD MEDAL ROSE 
“RAYON D’OR.” 

The most sensational novelty of 1911. This new Rose la 
remarkable on account of its colour, which may be best 
described as "deep orange cadmium, shaded scarlet, deepen¬ 
ing io claret, opening a rich Buufl >wer gold, which does 
not fade." Strong open ground plants, Bees'(>uarantesied 
Quality, 2s. each ; 3 for 5s.; postage, 4d. 

ROSE JULIET. 

A new type of Rose, combines two colours moat effectively. 
The inner side of the pels!* is a rich rosy-red, the outer side 
is golden. The petals curve outwards, so that the two 
perfectly harmonious colours are bU tided together most 
admirably. Add to this a delirious Sweet Brier fragrance 
and you have a Rose of immense attraction. Strong plant, 
Is. 6il.; 3 for 4s. 

GOLD MEDAL ROSE & 
ELEVEN MORE, 5/- 

Collection £293. One new Rose, to which the National 
Rose Society have awarded their Gold Medal, and 11 more 
first-class Roses, all strong plants iu splendid condition for 
planting now. 

350. Capt. Hayward. Hr, crimson scarlet, fra- 


355. Caroline Teatout. H.T.. satin pink .. .. ul 

B25. Ida Meyer* H T., red, yellow, and copper .. 8*1 
740. Florence Pemberton, H T , creamy white 8d 
755. Frau Karl DruschkL H.P.. snowy white .. tkl 
777. G. C. Waud. H.T., GOLII MEDAL, N.RS, 
orange vermilion, vigorous exhibition and garden 

Rose, deliciously tea scented .Is 

845. Gnatav Grunerwald, H.T , carmine pink.. 9d 
850. Gustav Reals. H.T., bright canary yellow 9d 
1015. KlUarney. H.T., fine shade of piuk .. 6d 

1125. La France. H.T., bright rosy lilac ..fid 

16« 0. Mrs. J. Lalne. H.p., rich soft pink .. 6d 

1840. Prince de Bulgaria, H.T., rosy flesh and 

golden salmon.9d 

These dozen would cost you 10a. or 12s. elsewhere. 
Bees’ Special Price to you, if you order at once, is 5s. 

BEES’ TIP-TOP ROSES 
FOR BUTTONHOLES. 

Collection 2303. 12 strong trees. 6s. 6d. This dozen com¬ 
bines beauty of form, especially iu the bud stage, with fine 
colour and delicious fragrance. 

185. Anna Olivier, salmon .9d 

2000. SOUV. de C. Guillot, crushed strawberry .. yd 

1070. Lady Battersea, Strawberry.9d 

850. Gustav Reels, jellow .9d 

2180. White Killarney. white.9d 

8io. Grass an Teplitz. crimson .fid 

1303. Mme. Hoste, cream.Sd 

6?5. Kdu Meyer, coppery yellow .% 8d 

905. Hon. B. Gifford, white.6d 

1325. Mme. J. Grolez* deep rose .fid 

650. Emperor du Maroo, deep mar,-on .. .. fid 

1375. Mme. Ravary, orange .sd 

BEES’ CLIMBING 
ROSES. 

Collection £302. C splendid Ramblers. 4a. Fine, strong, 
healthy, vigorous specimens. 

705. Excelsa. the scarlet Dorothy .Is 

485. Crimson Rambler, bright crimson .. .. 6d 

2075. Tausendschon. porcelain pink.tkl 

170. American Pillar, deep rosy pit k ..is 

540. Dorothy Perkins, shell pink.9d 

320. Blusb Rambler, apple blossom.9d 

SPECIAL OFFER OF CRIMSON RAMBLER. 

Strong trees, 2$ to 3 ft. Bhoots, 4d. each ; 3s. 6d. doz.; 

258. 100. 

N R — Ikes' Rosea offered above have been retarded — 
lifted and prepared for sprint] planting. They are therefore 
more suitable for planting now than trees which have started 
into growth. 

Terms cash with order. Please quote numbers or cut 
out advert, and enclose with order. Any variety can be had 
at i he prices quoted. Carriage on 6 Roses. 5d.; on 12, fid.; 
on 24, 8d.; on 6 climbers, fid.; 12 climbers, 8d. If you don't 
Bee here what you want, write at once for Bees’ Rose Cata¬ 
logue; but do it now. Now is the best time to plant if you 
want to see good results during the coming summer. 

BEES, Ltd. 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. 


any danger of frost. If repotting is necessary, 
then this should he done immediately after 
flowering. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that Azaleas may be kept in health for years 
and flowered each season without repotting. 
Any straggling shoots may be cut back when 
the blooming is over, but not unless absolutely 
necessary, as the more pruning, the fewer the 
flowers. _ 


SHORT REPLIES. 


H. J. Farmer— See our issues of March 9th, 
1912, page 145, and November 9th, 1912, page 733, 
copies of which can be had from the publisher. 

post free, for .id.- H. B. Hayward.—We should 

think any garden suudriesman could supply 

what you inquire about.- Enquirer .—Write to 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, 12, King-street, Covent 

Garden, London, W.C.- Arum Lilies .—What 

are known as 48's are the best, but pans or 
shallow wooden boxes answer quite as well.— 
F. D. L— See advertisement on back page in 

our issue of March 1st.- St. Helens .—You will 

find an article dealing with the 8oldanellas in 
our issue of May 27th, 1911. a copy of which can 
be had from the publisher, post free, for lid. 
- Shoemaker .—You are at a great disad¬ 
vantage, and if you decide to make a start we 
should advise you to do so only if you are 
quite sure that you can dispose of the Toma¬ 
toes locally aud not in the open market. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants .—Skisdon — Narcissus Jon- 
quilla. The bulbs are so cheap that it is not 
worth while troubling about them, if, as you 
say, you wish to grow in pots. The bulbs you 
have may, if carefully ripened off, be planted 

in the rock garden.- V. Fuchs.— The Onion- 

plant (Scilla longibracteata).- Brackens.— 

fritonia crocata Prince of Orange.- Mrs. 

Montgomery .—Narcissus Poetaz Aspasia.- 

A. M. TP.—Spiraea prunifolia.- G. L- Heb- 

ditch. The Koekwood Lily is Ranunculus 
Lyalli. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


H. C. SLINGSBV, Old-street. E.C .—Steel Tubu¬ 
lar Wheelbarrows. 

THEODORE Turner. Dale-street. Liverpool.— 
Catalogue of Seeds and Boots. 

BARR AND SONS, King-street, Covent Garden. 
W.C.-List of Hardy Perennials. Rock Plants, 
etc., etc. 

JOHN FORBES. Ltd., Hawick .—Plant and Seed 
Catalogue for 1919. 

ANT. ROOZEN AND SON. Overveen. Haarlem. 
Holland.— Bulbs, Vegetable, and Flower Seeds. 

BEES, LTD., Liverpool .—List of Quaranteated 
Plants, No. hi, 1919. 

THE BURTON HARDY PLANT NUR9ERIES. 
Christchurch, Hants. — Herbaceous Plante. 
Alpines, and Rock Shrubs. 

THOS. S. WARE (’02), Ltd., Felt ham .—Hardy 
and other Plants. 

R. S. BANKS AND CO.. Snainton, Yorks .—List 
of Select Seeds, Perennials, Alpine Plants, etc. 

E. P. DIXON AND SONS, Hull .—List of Farm 
Seeds. 


THE KING BEE TALKS 
ABOUT 

HARDY AZALEAS. ( 14 .) 

You know the greenhouse Azalea, that 
wonderful liti le tree which bears its large 
(lowers in such profusion that the foliage 
is completely hidden. It has a lot of 
cousins called "The Hardy Ghent Aza¬ 
leas," and if there Is anything to choose 
between them as regards beauty, the 
hardy Azaleas must be accorded the " palm " if only for the 
treniendously fine shades of colour which they possess, and 
which are totally unknown to the Indoor varieties. 

The new shades of colour include yellow in 

all tints, orange in many tones, and all the splendid range 
of fancy shades which result when yellow and orange are 
mingled with rose, pink and red. 



The trees are perfectly hardy, can withstand any degree of 
cold, and are not the least trouble to grow. Any go >d 
garden soil will give first-rate results, particularly if a few 
spadefuls of Peat, leaf soil, or Bees' HopManurk be mixed 
in when planting. 

Boes’ Hardy Ghent Azaleas, fine bushes, well 
set with flower buds, in splendid condition for planting 

now is, 6d. each; 4 for 5s. Carriage and 
packing 9d. extra. 


BEES’ NEW PLANT CATALOGUE 

would be of Immense service to you. It contains 160 pages, 
fully illustrated, with a reproduction in natural colours of a 
hardy plant border in full bloom, from an actual colour 
photo taken direct from nature. Underneath is a key plan 
showing how the plants are arranged, and a list of plants is 
given showing what is necessary to produce a similar effect. 
Another photo shows the results you can get the first season. 
In addition to this, the a>st of planting a border or bed of 
any size is clearly indicated. Thus you get 

(a) Colour photo of border in bloom. 

(b) Key plan showing how it la planted. 

(c) A list of plants to produce a like effect. 

(dj Complete particulars, showing how much it would 
coBt you to produce a similar effect in your own 
garden. 

A catalogue like that is worth having. Ask for it 
when ordering your Azaleas, or send a postcard first. But 
do it now. There isn't a minute to lose, because NOW is 
the lime to plant. So do it at once. 

LEST YOU FORGET. 

BEES, Ltd., 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Helianthemum Tuberaria. — This very 
distinct Sun Rose I should bo grateful to 
tiny reader to tell me how to grow. I have 
mniie several attempts and failed. It is, 
I fear, not quite frost proof.—S., Hants. 

A note from New York.— A friend writes 
from New York, 31st March :—“ Spring has 
really started here ; Forsythia in flower 
and Magnolias budding ; the Grass green 
and the birds singing.” This seems 
strange to us islanders, proud of our Gulf 
Stream. 

Pyrus Maulei. —The fine qualities of the 
varieties of Pyrus japonica justly lead to 
its frequent use. We read of P. Maulei 
being thought a variety of japonica, hut 
find that in habit, untrained ami un¬ 
touched, it is quite distinct, and a very 
pretty bush. Planted together the two 
stand out quite distinct, from a garden 
point of view, which is the only thing that 
need concern us. 

The new Kingcup in open water,— I had 

enough of this to venture some in a piece 
of water exposed to wind and wave, and 
am well pleased with the result, the leaves 
as well ns flowers having a distinct 
charm. Surely it is the noblest addition to 
onr waterside plants of recent years, sur¬ 
passing in some ways our handsome native 
Kingcup. It increases so fast that it will 
soon be plentiful enough to adorn open 
water, and may even be naturalised by 
streams and marshy places. For the benefit 
of those who love Latin names it is Cnltha 
polypetala. and it would he well to know of 
its natural range.—W., Sussex. 

The Forsythias have been flowering very 
freely with me this year, although I was 
afraid that the wet season of 1912 would 
have prevented the ripening of the wood. 
One plant on a south-east wall, but allowed 
to hang freely from it. has flowered freely. 
This is F. intermedia, which I have 
found the best, it being freer and brighter 
than F. suspensa. F. densiflora is doing 
better this year than last, but it has been 
rather a disappointment, as from the name 
one expected to see a Forsythia with more 
elosely-set flowers than in F. suspensa or 
F intermedin.—S. Arnott. 

Saxifraga Burseriana major _Of the 

beauty of the plants of this race that have 
come to us of recent years it would not he 
easy to sny too much. We were rich many 
years ago in them, hilt not so many of the 
great beauty of this kind and some of its 
fellows. The main thing is their culture, 
and for it some kind of rook garden is 
essential, not, indeed, a showy and costly 
one. A very gentle rise above the level of 
die ground near will suffice. Tile Rock- 
foils are now so numerous, and (hero arc 
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so many !>enutiful things among them, 
that one might well forgive an enthusiast 
who made a garden of these plants alone. 
Our moist, cool climate is the best in 
Europe to favour their growth. 

Trillium grandiflorum. — This lovely 
flower of April comes to me from Friar 
Park. My own, from Pennsylvania, are 
not yet up. It is a true woodland flower, 
and one wishes it were more often seen in 
a good state. It loves shade, or lialf-shade 
at least. I have lost some from over¬ 
exposure on an Azalea bank facing south. 
The best plants 1 ever saw were in 
Cheshire, in free, moist, sandy soil. Peat 
and leaf-mould, too, it loves.—W., Sussex. 

Rhododendron dahuricum. I am much 
obliged to Sir A. liuchan-Hepburn for his 
note on Rhododendron dahuricum in a 
recent issue of Gardening Illustrated. I 
have no doubt that my plant is tile same as 
the one which was uninjured at Smeaton- 
Hepburn, but we had here a spell of frost 
which was unusually severe, especially 
coming immediately after a wet time. R. 
dahuricum is again in flower. I have no 
recollection of frost doing so much damage 
in this district to shrubs as during that 
snap of December last. My latest discovery 
is that plants of Cassinia fulvida, which 
I have not observed suffer before, are 
apparently dead, although they may still 
spring from the base.—S. Aknott, Dum¬ 
fries. 

Same early Roses. —At the end of March 
the majority of my Wichuraiana Roses 
were never more forward than now. Many 
of them have young growths each 10 inches 
to 12 inches long from the side eyes of last 
autumn’s shoots, and this before April. 
Oil March 2Stli I saw a wall plant of Marie 
Van Iloutto carrying a grand crop of 
flower-buds, three of which were almost 
fully expanded. In a rather neglected lint 
very warm corner of the garden the 
Austrian Copper and Yellow P.riers are 
bursting into flower, while some of the 
Scotch Driers am showing colour. Some 
early Teas and hybrids of same are already 
showing beautiful foliage in sheltered 
Places, but. on the whole. Roses in the open 
beds are very little ahead of their average 
time.— A. Piper. Uctfiehl. 

Rondelatias. The note on these from 
“ W. T.” is very interesting, and serves to 
remind one of the time when two or three 
of the species were to be met witli in most 
gardening establishments. It. speciosa is 
a fine subject for clothing pillars in a 
warm greenhouse, a purpose for watch, on 
account of its close-growing habit, it is 
admirably adapted. A plant, when well 
trained and fully established, makes a fine 
display when in flower grown on this 
principle, and with proper care and atten¬ 
tion will continue to aiford satisfaction for 


a good many years. The sweetly-scented 
It. gratissima succeeds well trained on 
wires under the roof, and, as stated by 
“ W. T.,” it blooms in lute summer anil 
autumn. It. is now some time since I grew, 
or have seen, a specimen of this particular 
species of Rondeietia, which is, however, 
worthy of cultivation, and deserving of a 
position ill the warm greenhouse.—A. W. 

Erica ramulosa.— The making of the 
Heath garden renders all the forms of the 
hardy kinds of interest. Is this a form of 
E. strlcta or is it a distinct plant? I saw 
it first many years ago at Penrhyn, but all 
the pinnts I get by that name are E. strlcta. 
They tell me from Comely Bank that it is 
an Italian kind. Is there any Heath a 
native of the Italian land? Does the alpine 
Forest Heath stray into the Apennines or 
cross the mountain border between France 
and Italy? Perhaps Mr. Farrer, or some 
crawler over the mountains, will tell us. 
Is there a good flora of Italy?—W. 

Ths Star Windflower (Anemone stellate). 
—This opened with me, in the early days of 
April, in a half-hearted way in eiose, cool 
soil at the foot of a wall. This bright 
flower of the Italian Helds wants in our 
islands warm free soils, like those of parts 
of Surrey, and even in these not always 
hardy. In the warm Irish soils it should 
thrive, where the Poppy Anemone (A. 
coronaria) does so well. Here this is not 
hardy—flowers for a season, and then goes. 

I Happily some of the Windflowers are 
frost-proof—the forms of our wood Wind¬ 
flower, the Scarlet Windflower, the 
Pnsque Flower, and various others, some 
yet, we hope, to come from the vast Indian, 
Chinese, and other northern regions not 
yet fully explored.—W., Sussex. 

Blue Primroses.— In reply to Mr. Crook's 
query I send the following note with regard 
to the behaviour of the blue Primrose 
with me. Last year, witli a view to 
increasing the stock, I had a number of 
plants lifted and divided, the divisions 
being afterwards planted on a border 
enjoying a certain amount of shade. Here 
they made satisfactory growth, and when 
the time arrived for transferring them to 
where they were to flower they had made 
clumps of good size. The original plants, 
before they were lifted, yielded flowers of 
n deep blue colour ; yet, now they have 
been divided, there are not more than liaif- 
a-dozen carrying flowers of a similar hue, 
the blooms on the remainder consisting, to 
quote Mr. Crook’s term with regard to the 
colour of tile flowers when reversion takes 
place, of “washed-out crimson shades." 
Tlie result is very disappointing, and I 
shall not this time divide the few plants 
which have remained true to colour from 
fear of losing the stock altogether. I have 
never tried to raise plants of this variety 
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from seed, but will, if I can secure some 
good seed from the plants previously men¬ 
tioned, put the matter to the test this sea¬ 
son.—A. TV. 

Variegation in the rock garden.— Some 
one, it may be for fun, sends me a shoot 
of a variegated Arnbis—the common 
Arabia. Of all places let us keep varie^ji- 
tiou (disease) from disfiguring our rock 
gardens.' Even those who run riot in varie¬ 
gated Privets should pause before the rock 
llower.s. 1 like the old single Arabis better 
than the double, and hear that there is a 
large and line single form of the old plant 
to be had abroad. I hope soon to have it on 
top of a retaining wall. When I see ugly ! 
hanks of splotched shrubs at a big show, 
and remonstrate with the exhibitor, lie I 
says we like to add “a bit of colour.” 
Well, on the rock garden let us enjoy true 
colour in the many shades of green of the 
leaves of the rock-dwellers, and the 
sweetest of all earth's colours In their 
flowers.—TV., Sussex. 

Hardenbergia Comptoniana.— Among the 
greenhouse climbers that flower during tho 
spring this is one well worthy of mention. 
It is not of a particularly vigorous habit 
of growth, and for this reason is well 
adapted for small or medium-sized struc¬ 
tures. The flowers are of n bright purple 
colour, and crowded together in drooping 
racemes about 4 inches in length. Beside 
the specific name of Comptoniana, it is 
also known as digitata, Hugeli, Llnd- 
leyana, and Makoyana. and is sometimes 
referred to the genus Kennedyn. Nearly 
allied .to the above is Hardenbergia mono- 
phylla, also known as II. ovata and 14. 
eordata. Iffke many other Australian 
members of the Leguminosae, these Har- 
denbergias will thrive in a mixture of 
loam, peat, and sand, and efficient drain¬ 
age must he ensured. This must be par¬ 
ticularly .considered when they are planted 
out in a prepared border in the green¬ 
house. Immunity from frost and n 
buoyant rather than a stagnant atmos¬ 
phere are also essential to their well¬ 
doing.—W. T. 

Daphne Indica. — This Daphne, which 
over the greater i»ortion of the British 
Isles is treated as a greenhouse plant, 'is 
grown in the open air in the south-west, 
where it bears its deliciously - scouted 
blossoms from mid-December till the end 
of March or commencement of April. 
Si>ecimens are most generally met with in 
bush form in front of a warm wall, and 
many of these have attained a large size, 
one plant I know being G feet in height and 
almost as much in diameter. Healthy 
plants bloom profusely. The flowers are 
of three colours—namely, purplish-red, 
white with a reddish reverse, and pure 
white, but those of the second type, when 
the flowers are fully open, are quite white. 
Plants are sometimes met with in poor 
health, owing to their being grafted on the 
deciduous Daphne Mezereum, whereas, if 
grafting is employed, an evergreen species 
should be used. Grafted plants are, how¬ 
ever, never so satisfactory as those raised 
from layers, and care should be taken in 
procuring a specimen to ascertain that it 
is on its own roots. —Wyndham Fitzher- 
ukrt. 

Increasing Lilacs.— The note on this sub¬ 
ject in Gardening Illustrated for March 
20tli is much to the point, for the Lilac 
grafted on to the Privet is an abomination, 
and after flowering the plants are tit only 
for the rubbish-heap or bonfire. I have 
proved over and over again that they can 
without difficulty be struck from cuttings 
as stated by your correspondent, and many 
plants obtained in this way are now large 
specimens. It is not. however, in all 
nurseries that Lilacs ure grafted, either on 
to Privet or seedlings of their own kind, for 
last autumn, in one of the principal tree 
and shrub nurseries, I found that all the 
Lilacs were on their own roots. In this 
case layering was the mode of increase, 
and a considerable space was devoted to 
the stools, which were fringed with rooted 
layers almost to bo Uikliwoff and 
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jiliinted into nursery-beds. The collection 
grown was a large and comprehensive one, 
and all were propagated by layers. 
Another class of plants often increased by 
grafting is the different double and semi- 
double members of the Prunus family, sueli j 
ns Prunus japonica or sinensis and 1‘. 
triloba. These are often grafted on to the 
.Sloe, and the suckers from the stock are 
always a nuisance, added to which canker 
is very apt to set in at the point of union. 

—\Y- Tbuelove. 

Tulip Vermilion Brilliant.— For pots or 
outdoor planting there is no Tulip flint 
can excel lids in vivid colouring. In many 
instances Tulips, however bright and 
attractive their colours may be, are 
detteient of beauty of form, with their 
squat stalks and bluntly-shaped buds. In 
the case of Vermilion Brilliant, on the I 
other hand, the tapering bud is of fine 
form, and the tiowers are borne on stems 
about 9 inches in length, which, though 
slender, are of sufficient strength to carry 
Hie intensely bright blossoms in an almost 
erect position, the slight curve of the foot¬ 
stalk adding materially to the attractive 
appearance of the flowers. For early 
forcing, for bringing on gradually tinder 
glass in March, or for planting in the open 
garden, this variety is indispensable, and 
that it is appreciated is proved by its ex¬ 
tended culture. — Wyndham Fjtzherbekt. 

Rhododendron Fosterianum.— With the 
advent of spring some of, the Himalayan 
Rhododendrons, and the hybrids that have I 
emanated therefrom, form one of the most 
attractive features in the greenhouse. One 
that has played a large part in the pro¬ 
duction of hybrid varieties is It. Edge- 
worthi, a species of loose growth with ! 
peculiarly rugose leaves and very large I 
flowers, borne sparingly in a loose cluster. 
They are in colour white, with a yellow 
blotch in llie interior of the upper seg¬ 
ment. Tlie delicious fragrance is a very 
desirable feature of this species. While 
it. Edgeworth! is one of the parents of It. 
Fosterianum, the other is the Moulmein It. 
Veiteliianum, whose large white flowers, 
less fragrant than those of R. Edgewortlil, 
are prettily crisped at the edges. The 
hybrid is remarkable for the large size of 
its blossoms, which are white, stained with 
yellow inside. It. Fosterianum is not seen 
at its host in a small state, and when 
young it is apt to run up somewhat 
straggling, but as a good-sized bush in a 
large pot or tub it is a striking feature 
when in bloom. Reside this, if there is a i 
bed in the greenhouse or conservatory in 
which it may be planted, it is a first-rate 
subject for such a purpose. Cuttings of 
the half ripened shoots, inserted firmly 
into well-drained pots of sandy pent, will, 
in n close propagating ease, with a gentle 
heat, root without difficulty. 

Morisia hypogma.— This pretty little 
Corsican plant is very charming in the 
rock garden during the spring, when its 
serrated, dark, polished, green leaves are 
covered with numberless flowers of tho 
brightest yellow. It was first introduced | 
into til is country in 1834, hut was lost to 
cultivation and reintroduced in 1S90. It 
will succeed anywhere in the British Isles 
and flowers well in Scotland. In a favour¬ 
able spot it will commence to bloom in 
February, and continue in flower until 
June ; indeed, n blossom or two may some¬ 
times lie seen in warm and sunny nooks in 
the rock garden as early as December. 
There are few prettier sights early In tile 
month of May than a colony of .Morisia 
hypogma on a sunny ledge of the rook 
garden, just below the level of the eye, 
each plant n disc of bright gold with its 
crowded blossoms. As it is very deep- I 
rooting it should have a good depth of soil, 
while it requires ample drainage. It suc¬ 
ceeds best if plenty of old mortar-rubble 
broken fine is added to the soil. It Is well 
to apply a top-dressing of leaf-mould in 
November, ns its roots spread quickly in 
this, and as it increases rapidly a few 
plants will soon form quite a large colony. 


I have a group of about twenty plants 
which are now in flower, and present an 
exceedingly pretty picture. — Windham 
Fitzhebbert, S. IJevon. 

Abutilon inslgne (syn. A. igneuml.— 
Judging by a specimen of this distinct 
species of Abutilon, which is trained to the 
roof of tlie greenhouse at Hew, it will 
flower more or less continuously through¬ 
out the entire year. It is certainly a very 
beautiful greenhouse climber, or rather 
rambler, for the principal branches need 
to Is? fastened to the roof or rafters. The 
peculiar rugose character of the foliage is 
very distinct from the soft-textured leaves 
of the garden forms, and the open beil- 
| shaped flower differs mnrkedly therefrom. 
In colour it is purplish-crimson with very 
dark veins. There is a variegated 
form of this, the leaves being marbled 
with yellow. Abutilon in.signe is an 
old species, but till within tlie last decade 
| or so it has been but seldom met with. It 
is readily struck from cuttings, though 
they do not strike quite so quickly as those 
of the garden forms. Though many of the 
Abutilons cross readily enough, I nin not 
aware of any success in crossing this with 
any of the others, either true s[>ec!es or 
garden varieties. From its distinct and 
striking appearance it might, however, lie 
well worth an extended trial.—W. True- 
love. 

Rlbes Cordonianum. Whether this was 
the result of an accidental or systematic 
cross I cannot sny. lint it was, I itclieve, 
raised by I lie into Mr. Donald Beaton 
when gardener at Shrub!: 1 .ml Park. Be¬ 
sides tlie nnme at the head of this note, 
it is niso known as Rilies hybridum, the 
parents being the yellow-flowered Mis¬ 
souri Currant (Kibes aureum) and tlie 
well-known Flowering Currant (Rlbes 
sanguineum). It is, in general appear¬ 
ance, about midway between its parents, 
and when a good form is obtained it is a 
delightful shrub. The flowers are. inside, 
of a pleasing shade of yellow, with a red¬ 
dish margin. Hint same tint being coh- 
tinued on the outside. There seems, how¬ 
ever. to lie a certain amount of individual 
variation in the flowers of different 
plants, tlie colour of some being very dull 
compared with that of others. Tills Ribas 
! is not grown so much ns it should be. 
though It. sanguineum, undoubtedly o-ne 
of the finest of our flowering shrubs, is 
very generally met with. Of this there 
are several varieties, tlie whitish-flowered 
form being less robust in constitution 
than the type. Two richly-coloured varie¬ 
ties are at.rorubens and atrosnnguineum. 
while Hie double-flowered variety is bright 
and lasts a long time.—K. R. W. 

The New Zealand Clematis (C. indivisa). 
—There are several ways of growing tills 
showy evergreen, ail of which appeal to us. 
As a cool greenhouse climber it is excellent 
in many parts of tlie country, whilst it is 
equally attractive in well - ventilated 
corridors ; then, as a pot plant, it has much 
to commend it, for specimens twelve 
months old wound round three or four 
•stakes blossom profusely during spring. It 
is, perhaps, as a hardy climber in the 
south-west counties that its most beautiful 
side is presented, especially when growing 
over an evergreen bush, such as a Holly or 
Laurel, for then the clear white, star¬ 
shaped blossoms are seen to the greatest 
j possible advantage. Curiously, however, 
although well grown here and there, it 
does not appear to be planted to any great 
extent out-of-doors, although there are 
scores of places where it would be n 
success. Tlie reason why people often fail 
with it tinder glass is that they try tn 
cultivate it in a close and warm structure, 
whereas it requires a free, airy atmosphere, 
and sufficient, fire-heat only to exclude 
frost. Plants raised from layers are 
usually superior to those which have been 
grafied upon roots of other species, for. ns 
a rule, the roots of a deciduous kind are 
chosen which are not very suitable for the 
evergreen scion.—W. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE LAURUSTINUS. 

(VlBUHNI'M Tints.) 

During the last few years a good deal lias 
been heard of various new Viburnums 
which have been introduced from China, 
and several of them have l>een spoken of in 
high terms as likely to become first-rate 
decorative shrubs. It is doubtful, however, 
whether any one of them will take the 
place of the Laurustinus, which has been 


forced flowers which are usually used for 
the purpose during the winter months. The 
Laurustinus, moreover, may be grown by 
everyone, for it thrives quite well in 
ordinary garden soil, requires no pruning, 
and once established gives practically no 
trouble. Cuttings of young shoots inserted 
in sandy soil in a close frame in summer 
root readily, whilst branches may also l>e 
layered. One point which deserves con¬ 
sideration is that large plants dislike root 
disturbance, and if such plants must be 
moved tlie work should be done in April 
and the branches be cut well back at the 


are worth growing. Of these, the follow¬ 
ing are distinct : — 

V. T. Frokberi. —This is often imported 
as small, bushy plants for forcing. Speci¬ 
mens 1 foot high and 1£ foot across often 
bear fifty or sixty flower-heads. In this 
state it is suggestive of a very dwarf form, 
but once planted in good soil the dwarf 
character disappears. 

V. T. hirtum is very like the typical 
Laurustinus except that its leaves and 
| shoots are very hairy compared with those 
| of tile type. 

i V. T. lucidum may be considered (he 



Flowering shoo/s of Laurustinus in vase. 


grown for upwards of three ceuturies in 
our gardens, and is still one of the best 
ornamental flowering evergreens we 
jjossess. Useful throughout the greater 
l«irt of the country, it is specially so in the 
south and west counties, for it often com¬ 
mences to blossom in November, and is 
scarcely over at the end of March, whilst 
during the greater part of that time, 
should the weather keep moderately mild, 
a goodly number of waxy-white flowers, 
relieved by pink buds and green leaves, 
ina y be found. In addition to being so 
useful for the outdoor garden, it is also 
useful for cutting, and a few branches 

11 in a 
otn the 


arranged loosely in a^yase last 
dwelling-house, undiare 


last w 


same time. If a good ball of soil can he 
had attached to the roots, however, there 
is not the same necessity for leaving the 
work until April or for severe pruning. As 
a rule, it is advisable to place quite small 
plants in permanent positions, for once 
established they grow rapidly, and are 
often su|ierior to old plants which have 
been transplanted at the end of a couple of 
years. 

A native of the Mediterranean region, 
plants arc there met with 10 feet or 12 feet 
high, and in this country we frequently 
meet with them up to 8 feet in height, with 
a similar spread, the whole surface a mass 
of flowers during winter. In addition to 
the type there are several varieties which 


most distinct of all. Of more vigorous 
growth, and somewhat looser habit than 
tlie type, it has also larger and glossier 
leaves. The inflorescences are much larger 
tliau those of the type, and the flowers are 
also finer. It is, however, less free flower¬ 
ing and less hardy than the common 
Laurustinus. A peculiarity of the variety 
i is its habit of producing shoots hearing 
-yellow, or yellow-variegated, leaves. 

V. T. purpurecm is distinguished by its 
purplish foliage, otherwise it has much in 
common with the type. 

V. T. rvRiiriDXT.F differs from other 
kinds in having a stiff, upright habit, but 
it is not very tllstinct. It. 
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TOPIAEXAN FOLLIES. 

Thebe are so many repetitions of fatuous 
statements printed about garden design 
that they are hardly worth replying to, but 
in one of the illustrated papers I see a 
thing said again which is not true :— 

“It is only in the last thirty years that the 
planting and clipping of trees and shrubs 
to make a definite geometrical design hare 
been advocated as artistic and desirable 

This is quite wrong, ns many gardens 
in every county of England show. 

The practice, too, is as old as the hills. I 
have an old Dutch hook in which every 
garden and grounds, engraved on good 
copper plates, is depicted shaved and 
clipped as hv a barber’s hand. Those who 
enjoy the mutilation of beautiful trees will, 

I have no doubt, find pleasure in looking 
at Bridge End Garden, figured recently in 
an illustrated journal. 

Deforming trees is a very old practice, 
and It arose from builders in countries like 
Italy, who had very few native evergreens, 
cutting them into walls to align with their 
stonework. These builders knew as much 
of trees as one of their own statues. The 
system was afterwards done to death by 
the Germans and French, and we may see 
the remains of it now in many towns 
abroad. Dutch William gave us some 
precious examples of it. 

This mutilation means the degradation 
of garden design. Imagine a mail supposed 
to know anything about the subject filling 
a flower garden with huge forest trees. 
Ask the gardeners at Northiam, or other 
places where forest trees are strewn about 
the garden, what becomes of flowers in the 
embraces of the hungry roots of such trees. 

It also means the degradation of Ihc 
gardener. Nowadays a gardener has much 
to learn, and the worst thing one can 
do is to put shears into his hands to dis¬ 
figure beautiful natural tilings like the 
native Tew. lie lias the flora of Japan, 
the noble trees of America, and the flower¬ 
ing bushes of China to deal with, and we 
want him to give us beautiful ettects, but 
how can he do this if his time is given to 
shaving trees, perhaps for months at a 
time, and the best time of year? 

When the art of garden design is quite 
understood it will be seen that there is no 
need for any distortion of trees of any 
kind. If young gardeners and landscape 
workers were taught to see and draw the 
natural forms of the trees they would 
never endure the disfigurement which we 
now deplore. I have wholly discarded 
clipping in my garden, and so it should be 
in any garden made in the right way. My 
shears is like the knight’s sword in 
Coleridge's poem, and I never ask for it, 
not having even a Box-edging to clip. 
Those who, in the presence of our noble 
tree and shrub flora, imitate the ancient 
topiarian, and cut their miserable little 
martyred trees into the shape of bogus hens 
and cocks, may lie rightly classed among 
the “ decadents." 

Even pruning or hacking hack with bill¬ 
hooks or other tools should not be 
tolerated in a garden with any pretensions 
to natural beauty. When in a garden of 
even good design^cwcroaching evergreens, 
like the Cherry tauiQ LYrttfr'ji^, Arbu¬ 


tus, or, indeed, any shrub or tree, grow 
into tbe turf or other walks, they sire 
often cut hack to a hard, ugly line to get 
them out of the way. It is quite wrong. 
The right way is to cut the offender clean 
out or its main branches if the shrub is 
of any value, and so get a five and 
naturally broken line, instead of a muti¬ 
lated wail. 

Even the drives to country houses are 
often disfigured by cutting back to hard 
lines, the results of the overplunting of 
rampant evergreens, these too often hiding 
good views of the surrounding country. 

W. Ii. 


Azalea ros»flora.—Thin is likely to remain 
the accepted name of tills charming little 
shrub, although it is now known as Rhodo- 
dendrou indlcum var. balsamimefloruin. 
Although a variety of the Indian Azalea, it is 
much hardier, and has annually borne freely 
its beautiful double, salmon-red flowers. It 
will do well in ordinary garden soil. As it is 
a slow-growing plant, it remains only a foot or 
so high for years, and is an excellent subject 
for the rock garden or the front of tbe shrub¬ 
bery— S. AKNOTT. _ 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wood Leopard-moth (Zeuzeru /BbcuM).— I en¬ 
close a grub, ■which I found in the pitli of an 
Apple-tree when heading same down for graft¬ 
ing. J?or some 2 feet in leugth the stem was 
quite hollow. On examination 1 also found 
that six Pear-trees, with stems about 2 inches 
to 2* inches in diameter alBO contained a grub 
of the same kind embedded in the pitb I 
should be glad if you could tell me if J can 
save these trees from destruction and what 
would be a preventive for other trees?—F.ttED 
POSTER. 

LYour Apple and Pear-trees are bored 
by the caterpillar of tbe Wood Leopard- 
inoth (Zeuzera iEsculi), a by no means un¬ 
common insect. The presence of one of these 
caterpillars in a branch or stem may be 
detected by finding small sawdust-like 
particles sticking to the tree where a little 
moisture is oozing from the bark ; on 
closer examination a small hole will be 
found from which these particles (which 
are composed of small pieces of the wood 
gnawed off by the caterpillar and its 
droppings) are exuding. The easiest way 
of killing the inmate is to pass a sharp- 
pointed wire as far ns possible into the 
hole, which will usually be found to pro¬ 
ceed upwards, so as to stab the caterpillar. 

It can usually be seen, from the appear¬ 
ance of the wire, whether the insect lias 
been readied or not; if, by any turn in 
the tunnel, it lias not, the entrance to 
the tunnel should be slightly enlarged, and 
some cotton-wool or tow soaked in tar or 
paraffin-oil Should be pushed in as far as pos¬ 
sible to stifie the caterpillar, and the mouth 
of the hole should then be closed tightly 
with a plug of clay, so as to keep the smell 
in. If it is possible to cut off the branch 
without injury to the tree, you cau then, 
by splitting it open and killing the insect, 
make sure that it is destroyed. The cater¬ 
pillar lives for three years before it 
attains its full growth and becomes a 
chrysalis, which it does near the mouth 
of its burrow. The moth is a tine and 
very elegant insect. The females are con- I 
siderablv larger than the males, and are | 
11 indh ’in length, and measure 21 inches 
across the wings, which are white and 
almost transparent, with yellowish-brown 
veins, between which are rows of roundish 
bluisli-black spots. The body is white, 
with black markings. They may be fouud 
in July or August.] 

Woodlice in greenhouse (Miss Bruce)—One 
of the best ways of destroyiug woodlice is to 
pour boiling water over them, if you can find 
out where they congregate. They are also 
fond of hiding under bricks, tiles, or slates, 
etc. Lay some of these about, and examine 
them every morning. They may also be 
poisoned by boiling small pieces of Potato in 
water to which arsenic has been added. 
Steiner’s vermin paste, mixed with three parts 
of barley-meal and put in small quantities on 
pieces of slate, card, etc., has also been recom¬ 
mended. Their skins are so hard that uo iuscc-) 
ticide has any effect on them. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANT8. 

LIL1UMS. 

Lit.icms for autumn flowering, such as the 
luncifolium section, should now be looked 
over, if not already done, for repotting. 
Where they have been grown in pots for 
one or two years, and have gained strength, 
it is not desirable to reduce the bails too 
severely, provided they are in good health 
at the roots. Annually shaking out is not. 
in my opinion, desirable, for there will 
always he found some roots fairly active 
when the bulb is apparently dormant. Now 
and again it is desirable to do it 
thoroughly, us when tile bulbs are too 
much crowded, or when the soil bus become 
soui’. In the case of all of these Liliums 
and others grown in pots, the selection of 
good soil is important. This in no small 
measure will pave the way to future 
success. Good fibrous peat and turfy loam 
(not heavy), iu about equal parts, with a 
good supply of silver sand or road 
scrapings, will suit those Lilies well. 
Moderately firm potting is most desirable, 
some sand being placed at the base of eacli 
bulb when all fresh soil is being used. 
Newly-imported bulbs of these Lilies are 
now coming over from Japan in first-rate 
condition ; these, if potted up before they 
in any way shrivel, will make a fine late 
batch’that will prove useful late in Sep¬ 
tember and in October. l’or these fresh 
bulbs, or when any are potted singly, it is 
never a good plan to allow any excess of 
soil for tbe roots to feed upon. A propor¬ 
tionately small pot will give much better 
results. There is not the same danger 
of injury from over - watering when 
there is not an excessive umouut of 
soil for the roots to ramble in. This 
over-watering of Liliums is a frequent 
source of evil, and one to which may be 
attributed many a failure. Lilium 
nuratum and oilier kinds now started into 
growth should have all the light possible, 
being kept moderately dry still at the roots 
uud not unduly hurried in making their 
growth. Lilium Harris), or tbe Bermuda 
Lily, where potted up In good time, will 
now be well advanced iu growth if in a 
fairly warm bouse. A Gboweb. 


AFTEll--TREATMENT OF FOltCED 
PLANTS. 

It is no uncommon occurrence to see plants 
that have been forced prematurely into 
bloom exposed as soon ns th . flowering 
season is over to the same temperature as 
would have been accorded them had they 
never been in heated structures at all, with 
the result that the foliage is often spoiled 
and the plants ruined in health. Let us 
take the case of bulbs which are forced 
every year. Immediately they have ful¬ 
filled their purpose they are turned out of 
doors and exposed to all weathers, the 
result being that most of the tender foliage 
is destroyed and the bulbs greatly 
weakened ; whereas if hardened off gradu¬ 
ally, and planted out in spring in spots 
where they cau remain undisturbed, they 
will soon recover, and serve to beautify the 
places in which they have been planted. In 
tills way Tulips, Hyacinths, Scillns, 
Crocuses, and other tilings might be much 
better employed than by being consigned 
to the rubbish heap when their beauty is 
over. In the case of bulbs forced into 
bloom by Christmas or thereabouts, when 
done with they should be placed in n frame 
and protected from frost, but at the same 
time get as much light ns possible, in order 
that the foliage may become well ripened. 

Another class often treated in a very un¬ 
ceremonious fashion is the different hardy 
shrubs, which as soon as the bloom is over 
are turned out-of-doors because they are 
hardy, forgetting that under the treatment 
they have received the buds are just burst¬ 
ing. or tile young leaves even expanded, 
which latter', from their delicate nature, 
at once fall a prey to frost. When shrubs 
are forced early they.should receive a cer- 
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tain amount of protection for a time, the 
most important, being, if possible, kept 
under glass till severe frost is over, and 
the others placed in a sheltered spot. By 
this means the strain on the plants is not 
nearly so great as when they are thrust 
outside at once, and, as a matter of course, 
they sooner recover from the forcing which 
they have undergone. When the evergreen 
Indian Azaleas are forced early ami 
placed, perhaps, In a cold part of the green¬ 
house as soon as the bloom is over, the 
foliage often turns rusty, and when it gets 
into that condition it is by no means easy 


this is especially noticeable, but the same 
remark holds good in regard to most 
plants. We propagate lteulzia gracilis to 
a large extent in that way ; thus, as soon 
as the flowers are over, the young shoots, 
which generally spring up from the base of 
the plant, are removed and made into 
cuttings. No jointing is necessary, as they 
readily root from all parts of the stem ; 
when put into pots they are kept close in 
the propagating-house till rooted, which, 
ns it is kept at an intermediate-house tem¬ 
perature, does not take more than a fort¬ 
night. As soon as sufficiently rooted they 


sand. Totting must he tti-m, otherwise 
wood is apt to be produced at the expense 
of bloom. If tile plant is at any time per¬ 
mitted to feel the want of moisture, the 
buds drop. It generally ha pi tens that at 
the base of the flower-truss two or three 
wood-buds appear, and it is a good plan 
to remove these as they interfere with 
the development of the blooms. A light 
and airy situation, which favours the 
ripening of the wood, is indispensable, and 
although Nerlums are occasionally placed 
out-of-doors during summer, I have doubts 
as to the wisdom of this practice.— Scot. 
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Pelargonium Cotylcdonis. From a photograph in the Royal 
Botanic Guldens. Glasnevin. 


to restore the plant to its original tint. 
With Azaleas it is better to encourage the 
plants to make their growth as quickly as 
possible by keeping them in a growing tem¬ 
perature ; if this is done, they can be had 
in bloom earlier the following season than 
those that have not been prepared in that 
way. 

One thing to be borne in mind with 
regard to forced plants of this description 
Is that cuttings of the young shoots pro¬ 
duced in heat styHco root inucto more 
readily than those Blown V n (J3v|<irHem¬ 
ic ratu re inter in tlre-tfcffsoh. Hi '.nsuleas 


' are potted off into small pots, which they 
till with roots by May, when they are 
planted in a well-prepared bed in the open 
ground and make good growth the first 
season. 


Neriums.— These are not so frequently 
I met with as was formerly the case. They 
are not exacting in their requirements, 
and a cool greenhouse temperature suits 
i them well. Although these plants flourish 
I in a rather peaty compost, yet if peat can¬ 
not be obtained,' very good results may be 
obtained from good loam, leaf-mould, and 


PELARGONIUM COTYLEDON1S. 
Over one hundred years ago H. (.'. 
Andrews, author of “The Botanist’s Re¬ 
pository,” “ Geraniums,” and other works, 
figured this plant, and wrote in the fol¬ 
lowing Ironical strain: —“From the 
resemblance this singular plant bears to 
the genus Cotyledon it has received its 
specific title ; hut although its appearance 
is not characteristic of Geranium, the 
seed, etc., prove it undoubtedly to he one 
of that family, but certainly one of the 
most irregular branches, us nearly one 
half of the flowers has hut four petals, 
four anthers, and a four-cleft pointal, so 
that, according to the L’Heritlerian sys¬ 
tem, one part of this plant belongs to the 
genus Erodlum, but for the remainder a 
new genus must be formed, or else (accord¬ 
ing to systematic arrangement) it must he 
left like the man in the barber’s shop, half- 
shaved till the furore of the moment has 
subsided, or novelty gives place to nature, 
when one old, well-known title will be 
found to be easier understood than twenty 
new-coined terms to elucidate one family 
of plants.” 

To-day this Pelargonium is extremely 
rare in cultivation, and is seldom seen 
even in botanical collections. The reason 
of its scarcity probably lies in the fact 
that it is one of the very slowest growers 
iii the genus, for the plant is distinct, 
pleasing, and most attractive in flower. At 
Glasnevin this Pelargonium is grown in a 
greenhouse with just enough heat to keep 
out the frost, and the flowers are pro¬ 
duced on branching stems about IS inches 
high throughout April and May. Each 
flower is about | inch across, of a clear, 
almost transparent white. The heart- 
shaped, evergreen leaves are each about 

Inches across, deep green, and wrinkled 
i above, downy and whitish beneath, and 
borne on thick swollen stems. These 
fleshy steins indicate that the plant re¬ 
quires a small amount of water during the 
winter months, which is its resting period. 
’I’he Island of St. Helena is the homo of 
Pelargonium Cotylcdonis. C. F. Ball. 

TOTTING AND TREATMENT OF 
CAMELLIAS. 

(Reply to Thomas Horton.) 

There are two periods nt which the 
Camellia may be repotted, and about which 
some difference of opinion exists. One is 
to pot the plants ns soon as they have made 
their growth, and before they have 
matured their flower-lmds ; and the other 
is to pot before they have begun to grow, 
and just when the plants have done flower¬ 
ing. Tile former plan is preferable because 
growth buds are ensured before the plants 
are meddled with ; while by the second 
■ |ilan, unless the plants are very vigorous, 
i there is a chance of their making feeble 
growth, not to speak of possible accidents. 
However, both plans succeed well enough 
in good hands, or when the shifting of the 
plants is intelligently performed. As to 
compost, there is plenty of fine examples of 
Camellias to be found growing in pure, or 
almost pure, loam, which should in all 
cases form at least the staple of the com¬ 
post, and perhaps equally good specimens 
are to be seen In a compost consisting of 
loam and peat, or loam and leaf-mould, or 
all three together. 

Potting should be performed witii great 
care. It should first he ascertained whether 
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the roots are dry in tbe centre of the ball 
a thing exceedingly likely to occur in the 
case of old pot-bound Camellias; and, if 
they are, the whole ball of roots should be { 
immersed in a tub of water, and left to i 
soak for four-and-twenty hours, or longer 
if necessary. Afterwards, the plant should 
be lifted out, and the ball allowed to drip 
in some shady corner till it is in a fit con¬ 
dition to be potted. If the roots are found 
to be abundant and active at the outside of 
the ball, they must not be molested much, 
but the soil may be loosened all over with a 
blunt peg, just to disentangle the rootlets 
and to induce them to push into the fresh 
soil. Should, however, the roots be poor 
and decayed, the effete soil should be care¬ 
fully removed until active roots are found 
in considerable quantity. The plant should 
then be potted in a smaller pot than 
before ; but it is not advisable to reduce 
Camellia roots in this way under ordinary 
circumstances. In potting, the soil should 
be made tolerably firm under the roots and 
rammed, not hard, but with moderate firm¬ 
ness. round the sides, taking care to leave 
plenty of room for watering. In tubs and 
large pots leave from 2 inches to 3 inches, 
and in smaller pots seldom less than 1 Inch. 
Much depends on this, as the watering is 
much facilitated by providing as much 
space for water as will soak the roots 
thoroughly at one watering, instead of at 
twice or three times. If possible, rain¬ 
water should be given to Camellias, and it 
should at all events be free from lime. 
Liquid manure may be given, weak and , 
often, to healthy-growing plants that are ■ 
known to have plenty of healthy roots. 
Under ordinary circumstances the Camellia 
needs no special treatment, hut will grow 
and thrive well in an ordinary conservatory 
or greenhouse where the temperature does 
not often fall below -JO degs. or 45 degs. in 
winter, nor rise above 80 degs. in summer. 
Tbe sun’s rays should never directly reach 
tlie leaves of the plants at any time, but 
should always be broken by a thin shading 
of some kind. If a thick bed of ashes is 
provided for the plants to stand on, and a 
shaded position selected, taking care that 
the watering is carefully done. Camellias 
are benefited by being placed in the open 
air during the summer months. This, how¬ 
ever, must not be done until the young 
shoots have become consolidated, and able 
to stand any rough weather that may come. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rivina humliis. —As a consequence of the 
continual demand for cut flowers through¬ 
out the year, many old favourites are now 
seldom seen. Among these, berried plants 
are among the first to be discarded. One 
of the most effective, and at the same time 
one of the most easily grown, is Kivina 
humilis. The highly-coloured berries, pro¬ 
duced abundantly on long racemes, are 
available at almost any period of tbe year 
if a warm greenhouse can be provided for 
the plants. Kivina humilis is easily raised 
from seed, and seedlings usually make 
such robust growth that very little trouble 
is experienced with them. When potted off, 
if stove heat can be given they readily re¬ 
spond and make rapid progress. An occa¬ 
sional pinching helps to make symmetrical 
plants and induces fertility. It is always 
advisable to keep Kivinas as near the glass 
as possible, more especially when in flower, 
and it will be found that in such a position 
they will set their berries much more 
freely. The fruit colours rapidly, but when 
coloured it is inclined to drop rather 
quickly if the plants are taken at once 
into rooms. If, however, the plants are 
put for a few days into a cooler house 
than that in which they were grown the 
dropping of the berries may be avoided, j 
Firm potting is essential.— Scot. 


Japanese Maples in the greenhouse.— 

Where they do well in the open ground 
the Japanese Maples, or at least many of 
them, form very beautiful shrubs, but in 
many districts tlie sharp frosts syul cut¬ 
ting winds often e*fe?ieueed jiuq a« the 


leaves are unfolding injure them consider¬ 
ably. Owing to this and their beauty in 
the spring they are often employed for 
the embellishment of the greenhouse or 
conservatory, and under these conditions 
the more delicate kinds are seen at their 
best. As many of the Aeers are more or 
less of a bronzy hue, they are well suited 
for association with flowering plants of 
various kinds, particularly those of light 
tints. It is not the actual winter’s frost 
that tries these Aeers, but the cold weather 
exjierienced when the leaves are unfold¬ 
ing. Plants that are gn>wn in i>ots for 
greenhouse decoration may be plunged 
out-of-doors during the summer, and if the 
pots are well protected they may be left 
there till they are taken into the green¬ 
house. For planting out-of-doors, Acer 
palm aturn atropurpureum and A. p. san- 
guineum are, j>erhaps, the best, their 
growth being free, while the sun serves to 
intensify the colour of the leafage, 
whereas the foliage of some of tlie more 
delicate kinds is liable to be scorched. 

Azalea obtusa. —Botauically this is but 
a variety of the Indian Azalea, now Rhodo- i 
dendron indicum, but it is a very pretty ' 
and distinct form. It is one of the smali- 
flowered race related to Azalea ainoena, but 
tbe blossoms, which are quite single, are 
of a bright orange-red colour. There is a 
variety known as alba, in which the 
flowers are, for the most part, white, but 
occasionally they are striped with red. 
Another, a good deal in the same way, is 
Azalea ealyeiflorn, a salmon-red flower, 
but with the hose-in-liose character as 
fully pronounced as in the best type of 
Azalea amuena. There are many other 
garden forms of these small flowered 
Azaleas, but the most generally met with 
at the present day is the variety Hexe, 
which we owe to the late Mr. Of to Forster. 
This lias been largely taken in hand by 
some of the growers of Indian Azaleas in 
Belgium, and sent to this country in the 
autumn in considerable numbers. Most of 
the plants are in tbe shajie of neat little 
bushes bristling with flower-buds. They 
can be readily accommodated in jw>ts 
4 inches in diameter, and are very useful for 
dropping into tbe small vases now so much 
in vogue. All these small Azaleas are far 
more satisfactory when struck from 
cuttings than when grafted on to a naked 
stem, as is so often done in the case of 
Indian Azaleas.—W. T. 

Ataccis cristata. —This, also known by 
the generic name of Tacca, is one of the 
strangest occujxnnts of the stove. It forms 
a tuft of oblong, lanceolate leaves, each 
18 inches or thereabouts in length, and of 
a rather soft texture. The erect flower- 
sea je well overtops the foliage, and is 
terminated by a strange form of inflores¬ 
cence. The flowers themselves are small, 
of a reddish-brown colour, and disposed 
in a one-sided bunch. A striking feature 
is furnished by two large, leaf-like bracts, 
which stnnd erect like the dorsal sepal of 
a Cypripedium. They are at the base of 
much the same colour as the flowers, but 
the upper part i.s more of an olive-grey 
tint. Two smaller bracts are at the base 
of the flower cluster. Sl.ill another strange 
feature is furnished by several long hair¬ 
like filaments, which originate from the 
base of the flowers, and hang down in 
vigorous examples for nearly a foot. The 
whole aspect of the flower viewed from a 
little distance suggests a Cypripedium, 
while the culture of both is about the 
same, as this Atoccia succeeds in a mix¬ 
ture of fibrous peat. Sphagnum, and sand. 
Shade and moisture are essential to its 
well-doing. It can be increased by divi¬ 
sion. while seeds often ripen, and from 
these young plants may be readily raised. 

K. R. W._ 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."— A’eio Edition, 11th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arranyement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium .Siw, 15s. ; post free, 15*. 6d. “The English 
Flower Garden" may also be had finely bound in 
2 vols., half vellum, 2!,*. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office or (1au.dkm.no Illustrated, 17, Furnivat- 
street, London, E.C. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


FOLIAGE FOR DECORATION'. 

In “B.’s” note on this subject (p. 20t»>. 
mention is niude of the value of scented¬ 
leaved Geraniums for furnishing suitable 
material for mixing with cut flowers in the 
winter. Those who have much decorative 
work to carry out will agree with this 
statement. Although “ B.” does not men¬ 
tion any particular varieties, there are, it 
may be stated, several suitable for the 
l.ui]>ose,and none more so, when a light and 
effective arrangement is desired, than the 
variety named crispifolia. This is of a 
bushy, upright habit of growth, and the 
Jong, slender shoots, which are clothed 
from the base upwards with small, 
elegantly-shaped, highly-fragrant leaves, 
are produced in abundance by plants grown 
in 7-inch and 8-inch pots. The shoots when 
cut, last a considerable time in water, and 
being of good length, and so light In 
appearance, are admirably adapted for 
furnishing just the needful amount of 
greenery, especially when used in conjunc¬ 
tion with the flowers of plants the foliage 
of which cannot be sacrificed. Well-grown 
plants are also very serviceable for green¬ 
house and room decoration during the 
winter months. Cuttings struck in the 
uutumn will, if potted in spring and grown 
on through the following season, make tine 
bushy stuff by the end of September. 
From the end of May till about mid Sei>- 
teinber the plants are best stood outdoors, 
which has the effect of hardening the 
growth and rendering it more enduring 
when cut and placed in water.—A. W. 

- In the notes on foliage for decora¬ 
tion (page 200. April 5th), no mention 
is made of any Asparagus except A. 
plumosus nanus. To this might well l»e 
added A. tenulssimus, which, though 
really but a form of A. plumosus, is very 
distinct from the variety nanus. In A. 
tenulssimus the foliage, which is exceed¬ 
ingly slender, is longer than that of 
plumosus nanus, while it is not arranged 
in the markedly frond-like fashion of that 
kind, the shoots being more zigzag in 
character. It climbs freely, and a rafter 
draped with it has an exceedingly pretty 
effect in the greenhouse, especially after 
syringing, ns then the. masses of tender 
green leafage present at n little distance 
the appearance of a cloud of greenish mist. 
Furthermore, it is very readily struck from 
cuttings, and neat bushy plants obtained 
in this way are very useful as table plants, 
for the edging of groups, or for similar 
purposes. Cut sprays are as. in the ease of 
those of the others, valuable for decora¬ 
tion. Asparagus Sprengeri has long, 
gracefully-arching sprays, which are useful 
for good-sized vases and similar positions. 
They are, of course, heavier than those of 
the plumosus section, but are still very 
effective, a desirable feature being the ex¬ 
ceedingly lasting nature of the fronds 
either on the plant or when cut.—W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wallflowers in pots without glass. Will 
you be kind enough to give me information 
about pot culture of Wallflowers without glass? 
Can Wallflowers be brought to bloom in pots 
in winter in the window of a warm room or 
the sunny window of an unheated room, or 
must they bloom out-of-doors before being 
placed in a room? Can they be potted just 
before blooming or should they be potted when 
young plants?—C. A. ALLEN. 

[Wallflowers wiiLl hardly submit to room 
cultivation, whether it be warm or other¬ 
wise. Tiie growth would quickly become 
weak and drawn, and the chances of a 
good flowering very remote. By the aid 
of a cold frame, failure may be turned into 
success, and at the approach of flowering 
the plants could be token indoors. If you 
have no frame, your best plan would be 
to raise the seedlings in the ordinary way. 
stop them when a few inches high, and 
with new shoots appearing pot them iii.-o 
5-inch or fl-inch pots, and plunge them, a 
foot or so apart, in garden soil, near i 
Khofleriiis' wall. I Ton; the;, would form 
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compact bushes, and with attention to 
watering, with an occasional dose of 
liquid-manure, would give plenty of flower 
spikes in due season. You may, of course, 
plant out the seedlings In the open, and 
allow them to remain till the earlier 
flowers expand before potting them up. 
In these latter circumstances the flowering 
would be less good than that from the 
established plants grown in pots.] 


FERNS. 


FERN NOTES. 

See that the whole of the different species 
now begun, or about to begin, growth 
have the soil thoroughly moistened, or the 
fronds will have a crippled appear/mce and 
l>e wanting in size. At no time can Ferns 
be allowed to get so dry at the roots as the 
generality of other things will bear with¬ 
out injury, but whilst the fronds are in a 
tender, half-developed state, the want of 
root-moisture is most injurious. Except 
comparatively few species, such as the 
Gyinnogrammas, that require a high tem¬ 
perature, it is a mistake to give Ferns so 


stance imparted to the fronds. Todeas 
are often spoilt through being syringed 
overhead. The condensed drops of 
moisture with which the fronds are usually 
studded when confined in cases in which 
these and other filmy species do best lead 
to the idea that watering overhead will 
benefit them, but this is fatal to their well¬ 
being. Keep them quite cool, the tem¬ 
perature of a cool greenhouse being much 
better than more warmth. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


OXALIS ADEXOPHYLLA. 

This lovely Oxalis from Chili. reminds one 
of O. enneaphylla, and is an even more 
charming plant (if that is possible). It 
appears to like a well-drained situation, 
in partial shade, sandy loam and leaf- 
soil, with some grit added, forming an 
acceptable compost. The foliage is even 
more graceful than in O. enneaphylla, 
whilst the flowers are of a soft pink 
colour, veined with delicate lilac lines. 
The curious bulbous root-stock frequently 


NOTES AND ICE PLIES. 

Primula pubescens alba.— The charming 
Primrose we know as Primula pubescens 
alba, but which is more frequently called 
P. nivalis or P. nivea in gardens, is one 
of the most desirable of all the race. It 
is happy in sun or in semi-shade, and does 
well in loam, leaf-mould, or peat and a 
Little sand, though it does not resent the 
absence of the leaf-soil or peat, and will 
flourish in the ordinary soil of a well-pre¬ 
pared border. It is not expensive. Plant 
on a level spot in the rock garden. With a 
little attention in the way of top-dressing 
with fresh soil twice a year, replanting a 
little deeper if it grows too high, and 
dividing when too big, this Primula will 
give true and lasting pleasure.—Ess. 

Knapp's Pink.— A pleasing, erect-grow¬ 
ing DIanthus, wiiich came into favour a 
few* years ago, but is not too common, is 
DIanthus Knappi. It reminds one of a 
low-growing DIanthus cruentus, but the 
flowers are of a pleasing sulphur-yellow. 
This Pink is perfectly hardy, but with age, 
growth is less vigorous, and young plants 
should be raised at intervals. This is 
easily done, as saeds, which germinate 
very readily, are freely produced. D. 
Knappi may also be propagated from cut¬ 
tings, but seedlings are more vigorous. 
About 9 inches high, this DIanthus well 
deserves tlie consideration of lovers of 
border or rock plants. 

Convolvulus Cneorum. — One of the 
plants which all w’ho own an alpiue-liouse, 
as well as all who are favoured by a mild 
and not too moist climate in winter, should 
grow is Convolvulus Cneorum. It is diffi¬ 
cult. to describe this plant. It is usually 
about 1 foot high, lias exquisite silky- 
silvered leaves and stems, and lovely white 
flowers with a delicate pink colouring on 
their reverse. Unfortunately, It is not 
hardy everywhere, but it is well entitled to 
every consideration in the way of protec¬ 
tion in winter. In the south it Is splendid, 
and I know" a few favoured gardens by the 
sea where it does well. A light, dry soil 
suits it best, and in winter the protection 
of the alpine house, with a very little heat 
in winter, will answer well for it in the 
colder parts.—Ess. 

Cold Coin (Dondia Epipactis).—This 
quaintly pretty little alpine plant is but 
.arely met with in gardens, yet, blossom¬ 
ing as it does when the Winter Aconites 
have passed away, towards the close of 
February and in the early days of March, 
its green and gold flowers have a pleasing 
and unique effect, especially where several 
good clumps are grown in dose proximity. 
The flowers, which are carried on stems 
about 3 incites in length, have a bright- 
yellow central boss, around which spread 
out six apple-green bracts with serrated 
edges, giving the whole flower a diameter 
of H inch. Strong clumps are literally 
cushions of pale green and gold, and 
though perhaps not particularly striking, 
are attractive from their soft and uncom¬ 
mon colouring. The correct name for this 
plant is held to be TTncquetia Epipactis, 
and it was introduced into this country in 
1823. It is, however, almost universally 
known as Dondia Epipactis. The English 
appellation of Gold Coin was given to it. 
many years ago, but though by no means 
inapt, this title seems to have passed out of 
use in gardens.— Windham Fitzhkrbert. 

Saxifraga L. C. Godseff.—One of the pret¬ 
tiest of the yellow Saxifrages is S. L. C. God¬ 
seff, the parents of which are the pretty, 
though rather shy-flowering 8. sancta and the 
charming 8. Burseriana. The hybrid has 
proved a really good thing, with sniny foliage 
in close tufts, and hearing, on 1-inch red stems, 
charming lemon-yellow flowers. It likes the 
same treatment as S. Burseriana. and is one of 
the early yellow Rockfoils which thrive well 
in a moraine or in the rock garden in gritty 
soil.—S. ABNOTT. 

Aubrietia Mrs. Lloyd Edwards.—From 
among the many deep nurple or blue-purple 
Aubrietias it is difficult to make a choice. To 
Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, who has enriched our 
gardens with many beautiful Saxifrages and 
Aubrietias. we owe this lovely variety, which is 
of good growth and hears freely fairly large, 
intense deep-purple flowers. 
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Oxalis adenophylla. 


much warmth as that in which they are 
often grown, the effect of which is to make 
the fronds long, weak, proportionately less 
enduring, and more liable to injury from 
insects. Use manure-water freely, but in 
not too strong a state, to ail that are umler- 
potted, and to which it is not deemed advis¬ 
able to give more root room. This does not 
apply to the creeping - stemmed kinds, 
which must liave space to allow their 
spreading rhizomes to extend, or they will 
suffer permanently. One mistake that has 
been too general in the cultivation of Ferns 
is the sujiposition that because they are 
mostly found in a state of nature more or 
less shaded by other vegetation, or the 
positions they occupy, they will succeed in 
any sort of dark structure. So treated, 
strong-growing species that require any¬ 
thing above a greenhouse temperature 
attain an undue size and smother the 
weaker kinds. Do not have iixed shading 
on the roof where it can be avoided, and 
use no more than is necessary to prevent 
scorching, with enough air daily to solidify 
the growth as it is formed. By following 
this course the plants will preserve a much 
fresher appearance than they otherwise 
would do through the latter part of the 
vear consequent on the-* increased lsub- 
Digitize - 4 *“■ 1 
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, rises above the surface of the ground, and 
is of a brownish colour, differing in this 
respect from the black, scaly, Pine cone- 
like appearance of the underground siem 
of O. enneaphylla. 

Reginald A. Malby. 

- Here is a delightful subject for the 

lover of choice hardy plants, a littiiig com- 
panion to the better-known O. enneaphylla 
from the Falkland Islands. Almost iden¬ 
tical in habit, with a tittle more pink, 
perhaps, in the composition of its flowers, 
and a touch of darker colour near the 
tube, its open, erect flowers just emerge 
from the distinctive leafage which consti¬ 
tutes so good a setting. At present the 
species is exceedingly rare, and certainly 
is not in general cultivation. When that 
muc-h-to-be-desdred time arrives the plant 
will merit every consideration. Writing 
recently of the older species, I suggested 
the making for it of a little gravel walk 
in the rock garden, while to-day one 
wonders what the moraine might have in 
store for both. If by Introduction thereto 
we could make weeds of these precious 
flowers, the moraine, as an adjunct to the 
rock garden, would he indeed justified. 

E. ,T. 
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COOKING HARICOT BEANS. 

WILL you favour me by telling of the right 
cookery of this excellent pulse? It is usually 
served to uie in a hard and rather choppy 
state, whereas in France it is cooked tender, 
and is pleasant to eat. 1 $et the best and 
clonnc9t samples one could wish for. The fact 
that wo must always uso the Haricot in the 
dried state makes it all the more desirable 
that we should know and follow good ways of 
using so useful a food for the winter and early 
spring, when fresh, green vegetables are scarce. 
—V. N. 

[Tlie great mistake made about these 
Haricot Beans, many of which are hard 
when thoroughly ripened, is that the cooks 
do not soak them long enough before cook¬ 
ing them. There is much difference in the 
kinds grown in France and Italy, and 
some of those imported here are white, 
brown, and grey, including the Flageolet, 
which is a green Bean. They need long 
soaking and cooking, and if a lump of nice 
butter is stirred in among them just 
before serving, all the better. Soaking 
the night before cooking is essential, and 
baking for half-an-hour is often resorted 
to to get them sufficiently tender. In all 
of these dishes the good cook should have 
a very light hand with salt, pepper, and 
spices of any sort, active causes of 
various self-induced maladies. In stews 
or soups formed in whole or part of any 
of the Haricot race, the small bunch of 
garden herbs (bouquet) will give a more 
delicate flavour than any spices. Those 
who have gardens, however small, should 
always have a corner for the best sweet 
herbs, and use them. In Algeria and the 
regions near, delicate flavouring plants, 
not grown with us, are used by the native 
cooks, and Which we ought to know more 
■bout. See a note as to the cooking in 
Gardening Illustrated for April 5th, 
page 20S. 

Butter BEANS—About one pint Butter 
Beana, three egg yolks, a few drops Lemon 
juice, 2 oz. butter, seasoning. Soak the Beans 
in water for twenty-four hours. Simmer 
gently for three hours in stock or seasoned 
water. Drain the Beans, and place them on a 
hot dish. Melt the butter, allow it to cool; add 
the yolks of eggs, and Lemon juice. Stir these 
ingredients briskly over the fire until thick¬ 
ened. Pour the sauce over the Beans, and 
serve hot. 

HARICOT PUREE.—One pint of Haricot Beans, 
one Onion, one teaspoon ful of salt and pepper, 
a pint of milk, two quarts of water. Soak the 
Beans in cold water all night: put the soaked 
Beans in a saucepan with the water and salt, 
also a sliced Onion Let this boil four hours, 
then pass the contents through a colander into 
a basin. Stir in the milk pour the purge back 
into the saucepan, and stir till it is thoroughly 
hot, then serve in a hot tureen. 

BEANS A LA FraNCAISE.—B oil till tender as 
many Beans as will fill a large dish. Drain 
the water well from them, melt 2 oz. of butter, 
and stir smoothly into it a small dessertspoon¬ 
ful of flour. Keep these well shaken, and gently 
simmer. Add salt and pepper, and pour in a 
small cunful of cream. Toss the Beans in the 
sauce till very hot. Stir in quickly the beaten 
yolks of two fresh eggs, and a little Lemon 
juice. 

Haricot Bean pie.—H alf a pint of well 
cooked Haricot Beaus, two largo Onions, 1 lb- 
of cooked Potatoes, butter, pepper, salt, milk. 
Parsley sauce. Mash Potatoes with butter, 
milk, salt, and pepper. Butter a pie-dish and 
line with Potatoes. Slice Onions, and fry to a 
golden brown in a little butter. Fill up the 
dish with layers of Beans, Onions, Parsley 
sauce, and season with pepper and salt. Cover 
top with Potatoes. Bake until good brown. 

Haricot bean omelette.—H alf a pound of 
Haricot Beans, 3 oz. of breadcrumbs, one egg. 
i oz. of butter, throe teaspoonfuls of Parsley, 
and a teacupful of milk. Soak the Beans all 
night, then in the morning boil till quite soft. 
Mash well with the butter, add the bread¬ 
crumbs. Parsley finely chopped, egg well 
beaten and mixed with the milk. Season with 
nenper and salt, put into a buttered dish, and 
bake for one hour in a rather brisk oven. 

HARICOT BEANS WITH PARSLEY BUTTER — 
One quart of Haricot Beans, £ lb. of fresh 
butter, one tablespoon ful of chopped Parsley, 
pepper and salt to taste, and the juice of half 
a lemon. Method: Soak the Beans for two 
hours in cold water, then boil in plenty of 
water till tender. Should the water boil away, 
replenish with a little cold, as this makes 
the skins of the Beans tender. Drain when 
done, then add other ingredients. Shake 
gently over fire, and when well mixed add 
Lemon juice, and serve. 

SAVOURY HARICOT BEANS.—Half a pint of 
Haricot Beans, two Onions, 2 oz. of sago, two 
large Tomatoes. 2 oz. of grated cheese, one tea- 
spoonful of chopirfctT* Parsley (or| three Sage 
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leaves), half a pint of white or brown sauce, 
seasoning, breadcrumbs, and a little butter. 
Soak the Beaus for two hours, then cook them 
with the Onions for two hours. Sprinkle in 
the sago. Cook this till clear, add Parsley, 
seasoning, cheese, and the sauce. Peel and 
slice tho Tomatoes, put these in. and pour all 
into a greased pic-dish. Cover with bread¬ 
crumbs, place a little butter on top, and bake 
in a hot oven. 

HARICOT bean SOUP.—One pound of Haricot 
Beans, two Spanish Onions, one Turnip. 
Celery, one pint of milk, 2 oz. of drip¬ 
ping. pepper and salt, two quarts of water, 
Mace, Parsley. Soak Beans twenty-four hours, 
then drain. Boil gently for three hours in two 
quarts of water, with Mace, the vegetables cut 
small, pepper, and dripping. Hub through a 
wire sieve with wooden spoon. Add tho milk, 
and a little minced Parsley, and bring nearly 
to the boil again. Serve hot. adding salt last, 
as this hardens the Beaus if added too soon. 
Tomatoes may be added half an hour before 
the soup is done, if liked—these are a great im¬ 
provement. If they are used, all the milk will 
not be required. 

RED HARICOT WITH SPAGHETTI. — The red 
Kidney Bean is widely used in Italy, where it 
is combined with spaghetti into a dinner dish. 
Olive oil is the fat generally used with it. Stew 
one cupful of red Kidney Beans, seasoning 
them. Cook one cupful of spaghetti until 
tender, and make a sauce by cooking two 
tablespoonfuls of minced Onion in two table¬ 
spoonfuls of Olive oil until softened; add flour 
to thicken and half a cupful of Tomato pur«*e; 
season well, add to the spaghetti a little grated 
cheese._ 

SALSAFY. 

Salsafy is one of the vegetables of winter 
and spring worth growing: To do it well, 
however, we want a friable, open soil ; it 
gets forked and coarse on a stiff or stony 
soil. Those who cannot grow it well at 
home may find it good in most markets. It 
invites good cooking to he very palatable. 
It is edible, piain-hoiled, but better may be 
done, as in the following recipes from 
Senn’s “ How to Cook Vegetables.” It is 
more used in France and America than 
with us:— 

Stewed Salsafy.— Scrape about twenty 
heads of Salsafy, cut them into pieces 
about 2 inches long, sprinkle them with 
salt, and steep in water and milk. Cut a 
small Onion, half a Carrot, half a Turnip, 
and half a head of Celery, into small 
pieces ; put these in a stewpan with i lb. 
of lean bacon cut into pieces. Cook for 
twenty minutes. Mix 1 oz. of flour with 
a little milk and stir in, fill up with a quart 
of stock or water, stir and bring it to boil, 
put in the Salsafy, and let It simmer gently 
till tender. Add a tnblespoonfiii of cream, 
one of chopped Parsley, and a little Lemon- 
juice ; season with pepper, grated nutmeg, 
and castor sugar. Reheat and range the 
Salsafy neatly on a dish, garnish with 
button Mushrooms, pour over the sauce, 
and serve hot. 

Salsafy fritters.— Prepare the Salsafy 
as described in the foregoing recipe. 'When 
done drain on n cloth, put the pieces in a 
basin with two tablespoonfuls of oil to one 
of viuegar. Season with pepper and grated 
nutmeg : allow them to remain in the sea¬ 
soning for an hour. Take out. drain, and 
dip them in frying batter ; fry them in hot 
fat. Drain, and dish up on a folded nap¬ 
kin ; garnish with fried Parsley and serve. 

Baked Salsafy. —One bundle Salsafy, 
Lemon-juice or vinegar, 1 { gills rich white 
stock, bread-crumbs, a little butter, stock. 
Scrape, wash, and cut into short pieces the 
Salsafy, and put into a basin of cold water 
containing Lemon-juice or vinegar. Drain 
the Salsafy and cook in stock or seasoned 
water till tender. Heat up the white 
sauce, put in the Salsafy. previously 
drained, and blend both carefully. Put the 
Salsafy on a buttered dish, pour over the 
sauce, sprinkle over the bread-crumbs, and 
add a few very small hits of butter. Bake 
for ten minutes in a sharp oven and serve. 

Salsafy a i.a creme.— Scrape and wash 
the roots, and cut each into two or three 
portions, and put them in a basin contain¬ 
ing some acidulated water, to prevent their 
going black. Then put the Salsafy into a 
stewpan containing boiling salted water 
and a siioonful of vinegar or Lemon-juice. 
When cooked, drain the Salsafy, dish up. 
and serve with cream sauce. 

Salsafy with cheese. — The Salsafy 
having been cooked and drained, place 
a layer of it in n shallow dish, 


sprinkle with grated cheese, half 
Gruyere and half Parmesan, then a 
layer of Bechamel sauce, again a layer of 
Salsafy, then more cheese and sauce, and 
sprinkle with bread-crumbs. Place in a 
quick oven to get hot through and brown. 

Salsafy cream soup. —Scrape and wash a 
bundle of Salsafy, cut it up small, and 
place in a stew-pan with 3 oz. of butter 
and a finely-minced Onion, and stir for a 
few minutes. Then moislen with about a 
quart of white stock ; add also 1 oz. of rice 
mid a bouquet-garni. When the Salsafy is 
cooked, drain and pound with the rice, and 
pass all through a fine sieve. Then put the 
pur&> with the stock, stir over the fire, boil 
up the soup, season with salt, pepper, and 
nutmeg; at the last add 1 gill of cream 
and a liaison of two yolks of eggs, hut do 
not let the soup boil again. 

Scorzonkka. -— Tlie Scorzouern, or 
Spanish Salsafy, differs from the Salsafy 
so called on account of its exterior colour, 
which Is black, but the flesh is perfectly 
white, and has a fine texture. After 
having scraped the roots, throw them into 
a basin of cold water, with a little vinegar 
to prevent them from turning black. Then 
boil in salted water and vinegar to which 
a teaspoonful of flour has been added. 
When they are tender, drain and serve 
with white sauce. For salad, cut the 
cooked Seorzonera into short pieces ami 
season them in a salad bowl with oil. 
vinegar, salt, pepper, chervil, and pimper¬ 
nel, or with mayonnaise. 


THE REFRESHING SALADS AND 
THEIR DRESSING. 

An essential point in a salad is that the 
vegetables should be freshly gathered and 
of good quality. Care is necessary in the 
making. The ingredients must be mixed 
with a due regard to their blending. 
Success is elusive, and the whole effect 
may be marred, if not spoilt, by over¬ 
looking u minor detail. In regard to the 
oil, so important a feature of the salad, 
the finest products of Italy and France n re 
available in this country, and the Olive 
oils sold at the best establishments can be 
trusted. Tlie hnile de Provence, made 
from the Olives of tlie French Riviera, 
is of line flavour, and is better than 
Lucca oil, though that is quite pure. 
There is a tendency to use too mueli 
vinegar in this country, to the detri¬ 
ment of the salad. Lemon - juice is 
good used as a substitute for vinegar. A 
touch of Tarragon vinegar is by no means 
unwelcome, lmt the juice of a good Lemon 
is best. 

Lettuce, whether of the Cos or Cabbage 
varieties, is the best of ail salads. The 
leaves should be broken with the fingers 
and not touched with a knife, aud they 
should not be allowed to lose their crisp- 
uess by becoming sodden through remain¬ 
ing in water. 

Leaves of the common Dandelion, which 
has been improved by cultivation, with 
Tomatoes, eggs, and Onions are the base of 
a first-class salad. The Tomato, which is 
quite au ornament, to the table, is indis¬ 
pensable to the mixed salad, aud it is easy 
of digestion. 

'Cucumbers, Beet, Beans, spring Onions, 
and Parsley all have their place, and fresh 
green Peas form a delicious accessory In 
a Lettuce salad. A salad of cooked 
vegetables may consist of young Carrots, 
dice of Artichokes, Asparagus tips. 
French Beans. Green Peas, sprigs of 
Cauliflower. Potatoes with Tarragou. 
Salsafy, and Chervil, with many other 
garden products, served with either a plain 
or a mayonnaise dressing. 

A word should be said to those who like 
tilings an nntvrel, that when salads are 
gathered fresh some lire for them without 
sauce of any kind. The ill-repute of the 
Cucumber as salad often comes from the 
vile decoction of vinegar which cumbers 
it. The fresh, well-grown Cucumber 
should be eaten without injury, and if anv 
dressing is given to salads at ail it should 
be the purest Olive oil one can get. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


NARCISSUS QUEEN OF SPAIN. 
Queen of Spain is one of the most graceful 
and distinct of all the Daffodils, and Is a 
first-rate plant for the house as well as for 
the ojien air. I find it quite easy of culture 
in my rather cool soil, and it grows quite 
well both in turf and in cultivated soil. I 
believe the late Mr. Peter Harr found it in 
Spain. It is said to he a hybrid, but its 
main merit is its beauty and hardiness. 

W. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Queen Anne’s Double Daffodil.—I like 
the old fashioned and out-of-the-way Daffo¬ 
dils. One cannot hope to buy the very 
high-priced modern kinds. I am not a wor- 
shlpiier of double flowers by any means, 
hut I have come to admire the Daffodil 
named Narcissus eapax plcnus, or eystct- 


friend a patch of a pale sulphur-coloured 
one, called Anemone ranunculoides pallida, 
which is very pretty with its .soft, yellow 
(lowers. This has tired my desire to obtain 
more varieties of this Anemone. I have 
read in your pages of a double yellow one, 
hut could only manage to secure a patch 
of the ordinary single yellow one, and a 
single root of the double oue. I like the 
single yellow almost as well as the sulphur 
one, and along with the Apennine Wind¬ 
flower it has come into flower among the 
first, and before A. Robinsoniana. We 
should make far more use of these low- 
growing Windflowers for carpeting, 
especially in shady places. My A. rannn- 
culoides pallida seems to increase fast, and 
I hope the others will do so. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

ROKDER CARNATIONS. 

There is so much written in 
papers about the perpetual-flowering Car- 


better than certain disappointment. 
Early April is a safe time to plant. If left 
later there is a possibility of young Car¬ 
nations becoming root-hound in the small 
pots, and one is not only losing time, but 
the plants are likely to throw up their 
bloom-stems spindly. I like to see a plant 
at this period just starting its central 
stem, and a cluster of little growths 
coming at the base. It is well to prepare 
the ground early. If in bods by themselves 
this work can well be done beforehand, but 
if planted in mixed borders, then the pre¬ 
paration is not so easy. Carnations like 
fresh ground, and if the same has been 
manured for other plants the previous year 
fresh manure may not be needful: in fact, 
l it is harmful. Carnations do not like 
what we may term fresh manure. What is 
applied must be thoroughly rotten, some¬ 
thing that has been lying in a heap for a 
or so. The Carnation revels In 
decayed vegetable matter, more especially 


gardening year 



Narcissus Queen of Spain aud Violets in a basket. 


teusis, Queen Anne’s Double Daffodil. A 
friend lent me an old Daffodil catalogue, 
and there I found the following description 
of this flower:—“Beautiful, soft, pale 
lemon-yellow flowers, consisting of six 
rows of petals, symmetrically arranged 
over ench other in the form of a star.’’ I 
seldom see it in anybody's garden. 

The Canadian Bloodroot (Sauguinaria 
canadensis).—This comes up in such a 
curious fashion, its little flowers wrapped 
in greyish leaves, and then showing their 
whiteness above the foliage. Afterwards, 
on a sunny day, the blooms open out flat 
like tiny china saucers. It is an exquisite 
little plant, which in my garden Is only 
some 4 inches or so high. Although the 
blooms shut up in wet weather this is 
really nn advantage, as they are protected 
aud remain longer in perfection. 

Anemone ranunculoides.— This is, I am 
told, a native plant, but, like a good many 
of our native flowers, it may well be 



nation that the beautiful border kinds 
apjiear to ho in the background. Yet, as 
individual flowers, the former are poor in 
comparison as regards formation and sub¬ 
stance, not to say anything of colouring. 
The former may lie useful for planting in 
the open ground, where they will provide 
a quantity of blossom : still, again, they 
cannot approach the real summer varieties 
in good qualities. In considering the suc¬ 
cessful cultivation of border Carnations I 
would always insist upon one thing—that 
Is, if the young-rooted layers be not 
planted in permanent quarters in autumn 
they must be obtained in pots if planted 
out in spring. Layers severed from the old 
stools at this period, perhaps taken with 
little or no soil at the roots, will only 
bring a grand flower into disrepute. Yet I 
know that thousands of plants are 
I removed in this manner. The cost in pots 
is, of course, more, but such cost should 
I not lie considered. Anyway, it would be 


if lime, mortar-rubble, grit! and the like 
are all mixed together. 

A well-drained soil is also important. 
This item should be well considered. 
Choose a time for planting, too, when tiie 
ground is not wet on the surface. The 
distance from plant to plant may be from 
» inches to 1 foot. See that all have had 
a thorough watering a few hours previous 
to turning out of the pits, then they will 
come out with the roots intact. There will 
be little to do for some time except to keep 
the surroundings free from weeds, and this 
hoeing must be kept up throughout the 
season, not only for the sake of neatness, 
but it is beneficial to the growth of the 
plants. Put a stick to each plant early, so 
that there shall he the means of tying the 
flower-stems as they progress. During hot 
weather a damping each evening through a 
rose-can will tend to a clean and healthy 
growth, but I do not favour watering at 
the roots. It is not advisable on light soils, 
much less in the case of stiff, clayey- soil. 
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A surface covering in the way of a mulch, 
however, will ward off the effects of scorch¬ 
ing sun. Leaf-mould or Cocoanut-fibre will 
do ; both give the beds a neat appearance. 
Again, it is not desirable to use stimulants 
to any great extent. I would only favour a 
slight sprinkling of soot two or three times 
during the season among the plants in 
showery weather. The cultural items con¬ 
sidered the more important in regard to 
Carnations are : a good start—or rather a 
start with good plants—fresh and well 
pulverised ground, and a surface always 
kept dean and open by hoeing. 

The following varieties have been noted 
as excellent, the colours of which may he 
obtained from the list of any specialist in 
the flower :— Fancy—that is, varieties of 
more than one colour : Pa squill, Liberty, 
Gaiety, Erl King, Linkman, Mandarin. 
Mrs. Penton, John Ridd, Renown, Lord 
Steyne, Margaret Thurston, The Nizam, 
Rony Buchanan, Midas, Sum Weller, 
Father O’Flynn, Highland Lass, and 
Sweet briar. Self - coloured : Daffodil, 
Splendour, Trojan, Cardinal, Miss Will- 
mot t, Mrs. Robert Berkeley, Bridegroom, 
Mrs. George Marshall, Hercules, Miss 
Nicholson, Mrs. Robert Morton, Kate 
Xlckleby, Mrs. A. G. Reynolds, Elizabeth 
Shiffner, Roy Morris, Mulberry, Cardinal 
Newman, Sir Galahad, and George 
Mnqiiny. H. S. 

Surrey . 


RESERVE BEDS FOR CUT FLOWERS. 
The note on the above In a recent number 
reminds me that the idea might be ex¬ 
tended where space is available to pro¬ 
vide cut flowers during the greater part of 
the year, for the appropriation of quan¬ 
tities of flowers for house decoration from 
prominent beds and borders leaves, at any 
rate for a time, little to be seen. A slip 
garden is very suitable for the purpose, 
and if a portion can l>e chosen that is 
partially shaded during the hottest time of 
the day so much the better. The ground 
should be prepared as for plants in her¬ 
baceous borders— i.e., bastard trenched, 
working in some good manure. A fairly hold¬ 
ing. strong soil is. however, preferable to a 
rich one, the aim being to secure good 
flowers and strong, sturdy flower-stems 
rather than a lot of luxuriant foliage. 
Also, in the case of sikhMcs represented by 
an endless number of varieties, a few of 
the most useful, alike from constitution 
and cut-flower standiKiint. should be 
chosen in their respective seasons. Thus 
in Daffodils (among the earliest flowers 
for cutting), Bukewell and Stella superba, 
Golden Spur and Emperor, with the early 
and late poeticus, will lie found very ser¬ 
viceable if planters are not inclined for 
more expensive varieties. Another 
favourite first early flower, similar in 
shade but different in type, is Doronicum 
excelsum. A few rows of the Spanish and 
English Iris are indispensable for the pur¬ 
pose under consideration. So, too, is a 
collection of single Pyretlirums in white, 
pink, and scarlet: also n handful of spikes 
from Saxifraga umbrosa and Heuchera 
sanguinea is always welcome for tall, thin, 
dainty vases. With the advent of a 
plentiful supply of annuals for cutting, the 
necessity for growing a quantity of hardy 
flowers for a similar purjio.se is not so 
apparent, and yet if space is available it is 
.lust as well to include a few early and late 
Chrysanthemums, Phloxes, and Starworts, 
also Jajinuese Anemones and Statice. the 
aim being to plant those things that have 
made a name for themselves as cut flowers, 
and are of a thoroughly reliable and 
enduring character. 

It may be noted that if the border is well 
prepared the jdnnts can remain undis¬ 
turbed for three seasons, except that after 
the autumnal removal of foliage the 
ground should be loosened and a good sur¬ 
face mulching given. As soon, however, as 
signs of deterioration ajipear in the flowers 
it will he time for lifting, improving the 
soil, and replanting. E. B. S. 

ZT<? rd wick. 

Digitize 
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INCREASING DAHLIAS. 

One would think that very few persons 
nowadays would depend on old tubers, it 
being so widely known how superior young 
stock is. However this may be, there is very 
li'ttle skill required in raising one’s own 
jdants, provided, of course, there are old 
j stock plants to start with. 

Raising from cuttings. —For propagat¬ 
ing from I prefer what are known as pot- 
tubers—that is, cuttings rooted the previous 
3 'ear, and kept in small pots all the i 
summer. These provide cuttings of u thin, 
wiry nature, as opposed to thick, fleshy 
! cuttings, which may have hollow stems 
j that often come from big ground roots. 
Anyway, a start should be made ut once 
by placing the tubers in warmth. They 
may be put into boxes, on the side stages, 
or, in fact, anywhere not too far from the 
glass. Partially cover with soil. By 
doing this the crown of the root, where 
| cuttings spring from, will be in tho light. 
This makes the work of removing the cut¬ 
tings easy, and one can the better see that 
a little heel, or part of the crown of the 
old tuber, is taken away with each. The 
object of this is twofold. A solid base 
will assist tlie cutting in forming roots, 
and the tuber winch grows eventually will 
be provided with “eyes” to enable it to 
start into growth another year. It Is 
quite possible to root a faulty cutting, and 
to get the plant to grow ; but it cannot 
start again the following year, excepting 
up the stem, and this stem is difficult to 
keep alive during winter. I start the 
Dahlias into growth and also strike the I 
cuttings in a temperature as near 00 degs. 
as possible. If a higher temperature is 
; given there is the likelihood of the 
material required becoming drawn and too 
| soft. Nor do I hesitate to give air in 
i bright weather to prevent undue heat. 
When nbout 4 inches in length the cut¬ 
tings are taken with a sharp knife, and 
about, half-a-dozen are dibbled around the 
edge of a 3-inch j>ot, drained either with 
rough siftings of the soil or crocks. I 
am not lwirticular as to soil—in fact, 
Dahlias have been reared in common 
garden earth or anything at hand. The 
best mixture is road-grit and leaf-mould 
! Ill equal j>arts, and it has been found that 
I one cannot readily over-water this. The 
1 voting cuttings like moisture. They re¬ 
quire sprinkling once, or maybe twice, a 
day. They are not covered in any way— 
that is to say, not j>ut into closed frames 
inside other glass structures. I find cut¬ 
tings treated thus liable to decay from 
damping, and also run into growth before 
roots have formed. Bottom-heat would be 
a help. Still, I get on very well by plac¬ 
ing the cuttings in an open greenhouse, 
preferably on a moist bottom without it. 
Shade during the hotter parts of the day, 
and. ns has been noted, they will require 
to be kept fairly moist. It should have 
been .stated that moisture is required to 
start the old tubers. Here also I may 
mention that the first cuttings obtained 
do not usually make satisfactory growth 
at top. These, when rooted, are koj>t for 
jx>t-tubers. It is the secondary ones which 
root and grow' more quickly, and these 
will lie taken early in April. This gives 
two months to the time the plants will be 
| fit for planting in the open. As soon n.s 
I rooted and growing, the now plants are 
t»o!ted s 5 ngly into small pots, using soil 
of a turfy nature, and nfter a collide of 
j weeks or so in the warm-house they are 
I transferred to cool-frames, in wh/ich the 
progress may seem slow', but the growth 
becomes very sturdy. Early in May the 
plants should he large enough for a shift 
uito 5-inch pots. These may be hardened 
for a few days before planting in early 
.Tune. The frames should be covered at i 
night wiith mats or the like, for the 
i Dahlia is easily spoiled by frost. 

Raising from seed.— Dahlias are easily 
raided from seeds: but. still, in this case 
it is rare one gets anything worth grow¬ 
ing. Or, rather, I should say, there are 
so many bad types that raising from seed I 


is scarcely worth the trouble. Seeds, how¬ 
ever, germinate readily in warmth, and 
when once growing they may be treated 
as advised in the case of cuttings. Think¬ 
ing, perhaps, more of certain types of 
Dahlias, like Cactus, Show, or Pompon, I 
ought to modify the above remarks on 
seedlings. In regard to the more easily- 
raised classes, such as Picony-flowered, 
Singles, and Collarettes, very pretty 
things may be had by anyone from seeds. 

Woking. _ _H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Arum miles in water.—I have a number of 
Arum Lilion in pots in a greenhouse. I beliovo 
they do well when planted in water. I have an 
ornamental cement tank in which I think of 
planting them. Will you kindly say at what 
depth they should be planted, and if this would 
be a good time to do so? I thought of filling 
the tank up to the right height with sods and 
leaf-mould, and planting them in this, and 
then turning on the water. Would this do?— 
Arum Lilies. 

[As permanent subjects in water, tbe be¬ 
haviour of these plants is exceedingly 
variable, and usually after the first season 
they are not a success. They enjoy si 
period of rest without moisture, and with 
this reapplied the plants go away with re¬ 
newed vigour. In those instances where 
the water supply is under control, the 
plants may be given a complete rest for 
some weeks by running off all tbe water. 
From your letter we imagine you desire 
to treat the plants us aquatics, and if the 
water is not very hard you may get a 
good deal of success therefrom. In that 
case, assuming the tank to be in the open, 
the plants would require to be immersed 
to n deptii of 9 inches to keep them free 
from frost. Even then we could not say 
what would be the chances of success. It 
is very much a question of experiment, of 
water, and not a little of locality. You 
might make a start at any time in open 
weather.] 

Cordyline australis. This, the hnrdiest 
of the Cordylines, is very useful for the 
decoration of the greenhouse and con¬ 
servatory, while in the more favoured 
parts of these islands it forms a striking 
outdoor feature. It is often met with 
under the name of Dracwna or Cordyline 
hid lv Isa, which, is, however, totally dis¬ 
tinct from C. australis, anil a much rarer 
plant. When C. australis is raised from 
seed there is frequently a good deal of 
individual variation, and there are also 
some well-marked varieties in cultivation. 
One known ns lentiginosa or atropurpurea 
has leaves of a warm, brownish-red 
colour, while in Doueetti the leaves are 
narrower and more numerous than in the 
type, and, in addition, striped with white. 
In Alberti they have a rosy margin. The 
form known as lineata has the leaves a 
good deal broader than those of the typi¬ 
cal kind, while Veitchi is of the normal 
form, except that the midrib is bright red. 
Seed of the ordinary C. australis is often 
obtainable, and, ns a rule, it germinates 
readily, while the young plants, if favour¬ 
ably situated, grow away freely. The dis¬ 
tinct varieties are increased by taking off 
the underground eyes (popularly termed 
toes), which are often formed, or by cut¬ 
ting down a leggy plant and laying the 
stem in Cocoa-nut refuse till shoots are 
produced. The top may be rooted bv sur¬ 
rounding with Moss kept moist before it 
is sejxirated from the plant.—W. T. 

Pink Chionodoxas. — There are some 
lovely plants among the pink Glories of the 
Snow, and I have just t>een selecting from 
among my seedlings, from the original ones 
sent me by the late Max Lelchtlin, some 
which I consider worthy of increase. 
Some of these are of a very delicate shade 
of pink : others of deeper pink towards the 
edges of the flowers, and shading to white 
In the centre. They vary in size and in 
form, some having very narrow segments. 
They are originally from Cliionodoxa 
Lucilise, but a few approach more nearly 
to C. sardensls. The flowers of one or two 
are more lilac than pink, and there are 
also some lovely shades of blue among the 
seedlings .1 lie worst thing about these 
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selected Chionodoxas is that they are so 
slow of increase with me. The hybrid 
Chionoseillas are much freer.—D umfries. 

Crocus chrysanthus E. A. Bowles.— 1 This 
Crocus, which has been exhibited lately at the 
E.H.8. meeting, is one of the finest and prettiest 
of the variable Crocus chrysanthus varieties 
I have seen. It is of shapely form, and has 
large yellow flowers of a beautiful shade and 
tinged with brown on the outside. It is worth 
the notice of those interested in the Crocus 
species and their varieties, as distinguished 
from the forms of C. vernus.— Ess. 


WATEKMOUTli CASTLE. 
IVateraiouth Castle is picturesquely 
situated on tlie coast of North Devon, three 


the influence of the sea air in the genial 
climate of Devon. The Japanese Maples 
are largely represented, and are particu¬ 
larly attractive on account of their 
elegance and the wonderful diversity in the 
colour of their leaves and their form. They 
are by no means of rampant growth, and 
remain comparatively small for many 
years, so that they are well suited for 
gardens which are of limited extent, as 
well as for those of ampler proportions. 
Among the best of these Acers are san- 
guineum, very bright, dissectum, with 
delicately-cut leaves, atropurpureum. dark 
purple, and linearilobum. The Pittos- 


attained fine proportions. Carpenterla cali- 
forniea is beautiful when in flower, and the 
August-blooming Eucryphia plnnatifolia is 
charming with its white flowers when little 
else is blossoming. In tue water garden. 
Water Lilies float on the still surface, and 
arouud the banks are grouped Ferns, 
Palms, Bamboos, and Yuccas. The Phor- 
miurns, or New Zealand Flaxes, are par¬ 
ticularly handsome plants, the sword- 
shaped leaves often as much as S feet in 
length, and very striking when bearing 
their lofty flower-heads, a single plant 
sometimes perfecting more than a dozen 
bloom-stems. A large Myrtle-tree, about 



A view from the water garden, looking up the valley, at Watermouth Castle, 

North Devon. 


miles south-east of Ilfracombe, and within 
two or three hundred yards of the Bristol 
Channel. It is built on a gentle eminence, 
with an extensive view of both land and 
sea. Immediately below the mansion, 
which is built in the castellated style, is 
a sheltered and secluded cove with rugged 
cliffs and far-reaching caves, which greatly 
interest visitors in the summer and 
autumn months. In the grounds there 
are fascinating walks and charming 
wooded slopes, carpeted with numberless 
wild flowers and British Ferns. The 
Japanese garden is particularly interest¬ 
ing. containing as it does numbers of 
beautiful and uncommon plants, ninny of 
which would 
but which 


porums are very tine, and many species 
are grown, among which are noted P. 
Mayi, P. eugenioides, and P. uudulatum. 
Tile rare Cordyline indivisa is also grown. 
This is a very handsome plant, with leaves 
5 inches in breadth and about 0 feet in 
length, blue-grey iu colour, with a midrib 
of bright red. It flowered in the Tresco 
Abbey gardens in 1S95, and three years ago 
is also bloomed at Enys, It is a native of 
New Zealand, and is, therefore, only hardy 
in the warmest localities. 

Palms do well, and there is a fine speci¬ 
men of Trach.vcarpus excelsus, which is 
fairly hardy, and can be grown over the 
greater part of England. Many Bamboos 
have formed huge clumps. The common 
Beech and Sycamore flourish, and have 


20 feet in height, is growing against the 
head gardener's house, and from this point 
a splendid view of Hangman Hill, nearly 
1,200 feet above sea level, is obtained. The 
w'alk from the kitchen garden through the 
grounds to the mansion is bordered on one 
side by a well-filled herbaceous border, and 
oil the other by wild flowers and the 
choicer British Ferns, and is one of the 
most attractive features of the estate. 

Wyndham Fitzhebbeet. 

-The part of the garden enclosed by 

the block fence, and shown on page 243, 
contains Bottle Brush plants. Eucalyptus. 
Cytisus, Orange-trees, Camellias. New Zea¬ 
land Flax. Clematis-indivisa. Calceolaria 
violacea, Plumbago, etc., all outdoors and 
with no protection. Edith Cubzob. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY SPRING WORK. 
Growers of these plants like to see sturdy, 
'free-growing specimens by April—mostly 
in or ready for liots of 5-inch or 0-inch 
diameter. Successful exhibitors will have 
such ; but there may not be the same ne¬ 
cessity for early material If the grower 
be desirous of having flowers for home 
display, although, iu any case, a long 
season of growth Is of Importance. With 
regard to plants in early spring, one often 
meets with a too free progress in the way 
of soft, overgrown plants, brought about 
by potting loosely in soils to which 
abundant supplies of manure, either 
natural or chemical, have been added. Big, 
thick-stemmed, and giant-leaved examples 
do not appeal to me at this early date, and 
the chances are that when such are stood 
in the open later they will lose the greater 
portion of their foliage. In the younger 
stages the plants are better without 
manure. Loamy soli, fresh and sweet, 
with a fair sprinkling of coarse sand or 
inortnr-rubble, and this pressed into the 
pots firmly, will give satisfactory results. 
Iu the matter of air-giving, too, we may 
readily make mistakes. It is easy to forget 
that the Chrysanthemum is comparatively 
hardy. In cold-frames with a moist nsh 
bottom we have a favourable position, and 
the glass is taken off in fine weather. 
Except at night, these should not be quite 
closed ; but ward off cutting, cold winds. Go 
over the plants each morning, wntering ail 
that are dry ; and a good sprinkling over¬ 
head with water should carry them through 
the day. If this is carefully and regularly 
done there is little danger of insect pests, 
which usually are troublesome when any 
plant is not healthy. The most prevalent, 
perhaps, is green-fly, easily killed with a 
dusting of tobnceo-fiowder. A good rule re¬ 
specting pests is to deal with them before 
they have time to spread. At one time a 
disease or mildew known as rust was a 
great trouble. This, however, is not often 
noted novv. It is well, nevertheless, to 
examine the under sides of the leaves, ami 
if there be any raised brown spots take off 
such affected leaves and burn them. 

The training of young plants is a simple 
matter. Allow one stem only to proceed at 
lirst, whether the specimen be intended for 
show blooms or bush-shaped for a larger 
number. With so-called " stopping ” I will 
have nothing to do, excepting for miniature 
plants required extra dwarf—certainly not 
for cultivating these plants for good quality 
blossoms, large or small. This one stem 
may be allowed to grow until it branches of 
itself by forming a flower-bud at the point. 
The time this occurs varies according to 
individual variety. Growers of exhibition 
flowers like this brandling to come in May. 
Some sorts break earlier, others later. 
There nre. however, but few kinds—Hon. 
Mrs. Lopes may be named ns a well-known 
one—late in branching, and these are 
managed by propagating the cuttings extra 
early. I do not know of any class of 
Chrysanthemum, whether single, early- 
flowering. Incurved, or Japanese, that is 
improved by manipulating its growth, and 
as to timing the blossoms for a certain 
date, taking the weather of one season 
with another, there is nothing in it, except 
that dates of such practice look tempting— 
on paper. Of course, I do not regard 
thinning the branches other than natural. 
This must be done if we want to concen¬ 
trate growth on a few blooms. 

The early-flowering or outdoor kinds root 
quickly at this time of the year, and good 
cuttings taken now have ample time to 
make nice plants by the middle of May—a 
very good period to put them in their per¬ 
manent quarters. There is generally some 
difficulty in obtaining strong, healthy 
cuttings of this class through the winter. 
To keep the old stools alive is usually our 
greatest care. At the present time, again, 
we may use structures without fire heat for 
rooting cuttings/ A little ’ightl *»ndy soil 
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spread anywhere under glass, kept 
watered, and the cuttings shaded from the 
sun, is all that is needed to work up a 
stock of young plants. A variety or two of 
recent date of especial excellence will be 
worth naming. Improvement here is very 
slow, and no wonder, when we remember 
the lirst-rate things already in cultivation. 

I was struck with the beauty of Framfield 
Early White, Crimson Roily, and Bronze 
Goacher when exhibited. These should be 
added to any collection. 

Regarding other newer varieties in their 
different types much has been written ; 
still, amateurs should add Bob Bulling and 
Ilis Majesty to their lists of big Japanese. 
The one is rich yellow', the other deep 
crimson—probably the finest of their 
colours. I am told there is a great sale for 
these already, owing, no doubt, to the won¬ 
derful blooms noted at the shows last 
autumn. Those who care to spend a little 
iu the latest novelties, and so be quite up- 
to-date, will do well to remember two fine 
white flowers in the Jnpanese Queen Mary 
and Mrs. W. T. Smith. Many growers were 
charmed with the green-tinted yellow 
flowers of Mrs. II. J. Jones—an expensive 
kind, certainly, and we shall most likely 
hear a great deal of tile tawny-yellow 
novelty, Mrs. T. Stevenson. Some of the 
newer singles are very flue. I like Crimson 
King, Pink Beauty, and Portia (rich red 
shade); also Snow Queen. These are 
quite new. Among varieties of recent date, 
but low in price, are Caterham Bronze, 
Mrs. W. Garner (bronze), Miss M. Walker 
told gold colour). It. P. Burge (white), 
Charles Kingsley (yellow), Sandown 
Radiance (crimson). Apart from exhibition 
purposes, these being too small, Almirautc 
(crimson), Crnnfordia (golden yellow), 
Hollicot White, and Juliet (rosy-red), 
may be named ns excellent for the produc¬ 
tion of high-class flowers. 

II. Shoesmith. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR DECORA¬ 
TION. 

(Reply to “ S. N. W.”) 

Your list includes most of the better- 
known decorative Chrysanthemums. These 
plants are not stopped or pinched with the 
object of timing the buds, or in order 
that the resulting blooms may be at their 
best during November, as most of the plants 1 
we prescribe for are treated. On the eon 
trary, the plants in your collection repre¬ 
sent tlie late November-flowering varieties 
and the December blossoming sorts, some 
flowering even much later. We assume 
that your object in cultivating these freer- 
flowering sorts is that you may procure an 
abundant supply of blooms during the 
winter, when other flowers are scarce, and 
that you do not want large flowers. If 
we are correct in our assumption you can¬ 
not do better than treat all your plants 
as follows :—So soon as the young plants 
are about G inches high, and nre nicely 
rooted and established in their )>ots, the 
points of the shoots should lie pinched out. 
Keep the plants on the dry side for about 
a week, ns this euoournges them to 
develop the lateral growths that are so 
much to be desired. Those new shoots will 
grow fairly rapidly, and when they attain 
a length of about G inches they, too, should 
he pinched, as were the plants in the first 
instance. Each successive 0 inches of 
growth should be treated in like manner, 
and the last pinching should be done at the 
end of June. From this point grow on the 
plants to tlie terminal buds, thinning out 
these to suit your own special require¬ 
ments. Three buds retained on each shoot, 
and these retained so as to ensure the 
flowers being disposed equi-distant on the 
spray, make very useful decorative 
material. If the best-looking bud In each 
cluster be retained very attractive blooms 
may be developed. This is a matter which 
you must determine for yourself. If larger 
blooms are required, take up a less num¬ 
ber of shoots from each pinching of the 
shoots. You may economise in your space 
under glass, and gain very considerably in 
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the quantity of flowers produced within n 
given area under glass, by placing several 
plants in each flowering-pot when the final 
plotting is done. For instance, three plants 
of Allman's Yellow may he grown in a 
9-inch pot, four plants of M. Panc-koucke 
iu a pot of similar dimensions, four plants 
of Tuxedo iu a 10-luch pot, two of Mrs. J. 
Thompson in a fl-inch, and four plants of 
Framfield Pink and its sports in a 9-inch 
quite comfortably when the plants are 
stopped twice only. This rule may be 
observed with other varieties, determining 
the number of plants that shall be placed 
in a flowering pot by the vigour of the 
roots or the spare growth of the plants. 
There is no reason why, with the capital 
selection of Chrysanthemums you grow, 
you should not have flowers until Christ¬ 
mas, and even later. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums—stopping and timing 
the plants (Anxious , London). —The decora¬ 
tive varieties in the selection given iu 
your inquiry should be treated as follows : 
So soon as the plants are G inches in 
height, pinch out the point of each plant, 
and this will encourage new shoots to 
develop. The lateral shoots should be 
grown until they are also G inches iu 
length, when they should be pinched as 
the plant w r as originally. Repeat this 
operation at each succeeding 0 inches of 
growth, finally pinching the plants nut 
later than the closing days of June. From 
this point grow on the plants to the 
terminal buds, thinning out the latter to 
suit the purpose you have iu view. The 
decorative sorts in your list are the fol 
lowing:—Mrs. Jas. Carter, Mine. G. 
Debrie, Pride of Ryecroft, Mabel Morgan, 
W. H. Lincoln, Yellow La Triumphant, 
Niveurn, Mine. Oberthur, Frank Wilcox 
and Dorothy Gibson. Snowdrop is a Pom 
Ism and Mensa, Mary Richardson and 
Mrs. Buckingham nre singles, and should 
be treated ns decorative Chrysauthe 
mums. Tlie large bloom exhibition varie¬ 
ties are as given in the subjoined table, 
and they should be treated ns follows : — 

Which Imd to 

Name. II hen to stop plants. retain. 

Godfrey's Eclipse Third week May First crown 

Mrs, C. Beckett .. First week June .. First crown 

Sunstone .. Second week May .. First crown 

John Peed At once Second crown 

J. H Silsbury.. Third week April .. Second crown 

Emily Milehaiu .. Third week M iy .. First crown 
L*dy Talbot .. At once .. Second crown 

Queen Alexandra .. At once .. Second crown 

Mrs. F. W. Y'allis End May .. Firtt crown 

Mrs. W. Knox .. 8<coud week June .. First crown 

Mrs. E. Fox .. Third week May First crown 

Some of the names you mention are quite 
unknown to us. 

Crowing eubjeots for exhibitions.— 

Whenever it Is intended to enter the ex 
hibition arena it Is advisable to purchase 
only the best seeds. It may, and often 
does, mean paying a little extra, but it is 
money well spent. One should map out, as 
it were, what classes are available, and 
prepare accordingly. Let it be borne iu 
mind that whatever is grown for exhibition 
ought to bo specialised from the first few 
months, giving each subject as much room 
as possible, and paying special attention to 
“timing” the exhibit. As everyone who 
has grown for show knows, it often means 
the growing of a dozen or more of a certain 
plant or vegetable to get the few necessary 
exhibits of that particular sort. When the 
schedules nre issued, study them care¬ 
fully, particularly the conditions govern 
Ing exhibitors. As nn old exhibitor, and 
one who 1ms had not a little secretarial 
work, I am convinced that there would be 
less misunderstanding if a close perusal of 
the rules laid down for the guidance of 
those intending to compete W'ere made.— 

WOODBASTWICK. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."—.Vein £diti<m, 11th, revised, with da ri 
lions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 3vo, 15s. ; post free, Ids. Cd. "The English 
Flower Garden" map also be had finely bound in 
5 vote., hair vellum, tbs. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office, qr Gablbsiko ILLUSTRATED, 17, Purnicab 
street, London, E C. 
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ROSES. 


HOSES IX POTS. 

The majority of our pot Koses will now 
be at tiie lialf-way stage between tlieir first 
and second crop of blossoms, and need 
careful treatment if the latter is to be of 
real service. So far as climbers are con¬ 
cerned, it will probably be better to give 
over any thoughts of further blossoms, and 
devote the whole of the plant’s energies to 
the developing of suitable wood for early 
winter forcing. I am not so much in 
favour of the wholesale and immediate 
cutting down of the growth as some prac¬ 
tise, finding rather better results from 
tloing this in a more gradual manner, 
eventually removing most of the wood that 
flowered so freely at the first break. Let 
all the air and light possible—without too 
great changes of temperature—be afforded 
these growths. A little curtailing of their 


Turning to the more continuous blooming 
varieties, a little judicious pruning may 
be done, this consisting chiefly in cutting 
back the growths that have flowered, 
thinning out the centre of the plants and 
getting them into a little better form. They 
need not be pruned so hard us at first ; 
simply regulate them a little. Liberal 
treatment in the way of mulchings and 
liquid manure will usually be beneficial, 
but by liberal do not read extravagant 
dressings, lie free with weak doses. Slight 
surface moving, and the frequent turning 
round of pot plants, so as to allow of a 
different flowed light and air, never fail 
to do good at this period. Above all. see 
that the foliage is always clean. If you 
can secure this you are on the right way to 
a healthy second, or ]>erehanee third, crop 
of flowers. Where a few plants are not in 
good condition for growing on, or it may¬ 
be not wanted, I would plant them outside 
for the coming summer. Many might be 


Presumably, where there is paraffin, the Robc- 
bushes should not be eprayed while there is a 
possibility that the sun may shine upon the 
leaves?—B. T. Faibbbidge. 

[Soluble paraffin is distinct from the 
ordinary household lighting oil. It can be 
procured from chemists, most oilmen, and 
many florists. The improvement lies in Its 
easier mixing with liquids, but the usual 
paraffin is also suitable provided you take 
due care to keep the solution well on the 
move during application. This is most im¬ 
portant when using any solution, and the 
most effective way is to now and again dis¬ 
charge the contents of the syringe forcibly 
into the mixture before recharging it for 
spraying. You are correct in thinking it 
better not to use during bright sunshine. 
This applies to all washes, early morning 
or evening being much the best during 
bright weather. If you use the liver of 
sulphur and paraffin together it will he 
well to slightly reduce the strength of 
each. Careful moving and fine spraying, 



In the gardens at Watermouth Castle, showing the block fence, with distant view of castle. 

(See fags 24 /.) 


number, reserving those that are strongest 
and most favourably situated, may well be 
done now, for it is wasteful to grow more 
of the long rods than are needed. This 
applies more particularly to the Humbling 
section used as pyramids and weeping 
standards. Too often this class of Hose 
comes in for partial neglect after the 
chief show of beauty lias been realised, 
and I can scarcely draw too close attention 
to the harm of this, seeing that we are so 
deiiendent upon some young and well- 
matured rods fur next season's display. 
They should not be stood on one side, nor 
removed to too cold a position. In the 
natural course of events such growths 
would be made in our warmest weather, 
and if we are to succeed in getting good, 
well-ripened rods they must have attention 
now. We want them quite ripe, instead of 
lieing in full growth late in the autumn, 
if they are to lie forced in any way, for 
upon the rijienlng and due maturing of the 
eyes depends our 
in the year. 


croft of blossoms early 

Go gle 


utilised to fill up blanks in the Rose-bed or i 
border, and in all cases of failing plants I 
tlieir removal to the open and fresli ground ( 
will often bring them round again. If 
fairly dormant and ripe there need be no I 
fear of frost harming them now ; but if 
not, then it will he wiser to place in a cool- 
house or frame for a few weeks. Healthy I 
young plants are so readily grown on that 
it is a pity to retain those partly worn out 
or otherwise unsuitable for further 
forcing. _ _ A. Piper. 

NOTES AND IiEPLIES. 

Mildew on Roses.—In reference to the very 
interesting article, in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
of March 29th. on “Mildew on Roses," I shall 
esteem it a kindnesB if you will reply to the 
following:—When half a wineglassful of 
soluble paraffin to a gallon of wash is advised, 
is this the usual kind of household paraffin, 
used for lamps, etc.? Also, can it be mixed 
with every variety of wash? If it could be 
mixed with the liver of sulphur wash, then it 
would indeed be a useful application, as mil¬ 
dew, grubs, and green-fly could all be got rid 
of at once, instead of using three different 
methods. It would also save much fatigue. 


rather than a heavy shower from the 
syringe, are the correct and safe way. We 
trust you will find the remedy effective, 
but as both disease and insect enemies are 
liable to reappear you must not look for¬ 
ward to one application as a complete and 
lasting preventive.] 

Rose Mardohal Niel not opening (H. B. H.). 
—This Rose often produces more buds than 
come to perfect flowers. In what condition 
are the main stems? Are there any signs of 
canker? The non-swelling of the buds prob¬ 
ably arises from there being too many for the 
plant or lack of vital power in the plant in 
some form. If you are quite sure that the 
roots arc in good condition, you might try 
what a little artificial stimulant in the way of 
manure water will do. 

New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXIV. 
0 / Gardksixq Illustrated is ncrio ready ( price 3d., post 
free 3 \ The Binding Cose for the same volume is also 
available (price 1*. 6d., by post Is. 9d.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any ntxcsagenl, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Furpival Street, London, E.C. 
If ordered together , the price of the Index and Binding 
Case is 2s., pest. fne. 
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FRUIT. 

NOTES FROM A SCOTTISH GARDEN. 
The accounts o£ the disasters to Roses in 
the southern district of Scotland, which 
have recently appeared in Gardening 
Illustrated, have been in no way 
exaggerated. Indeed, in many instances 
they may be said to have been under¬ 
estimated, for at tlie time of writing in 
many cases the full extent of the damage 
done was not thoroughly realised. The 
chief sufferers have been the climbing 
Roses, and it is beyond doubt that many 
pergolas, trellises, and walls will be 
tenantless for the season. Teas are prac¬ 
tically extinct, and hybrid Teas are in a 
parlous case. In a neighbouring garden 
the losses among the latter are estimated 
at over 200 plants, while in my own case 
the losses are quite 00 per cent. One very I 
curious circumstance in this connection 
came under my notice on the 2nd of April. 
At a farm-house within half-a-mile of these' 
gardens the tenant is an enthusiastic Rose 
grower, and a couple of years ago lie 
planted four good sized beds of hybrid 
Teas, each bed containing slightly over 
four dozen plants. Going up. according to 
my custom, to prune these Roses, to my 
astonishment I found that out of his- whole 
collection he had lost only one single plant. , 
Nor is the wood at all spotted or blackened. 
The shoots are clean, healthy, and thriving | 
looking. Certainly, his Rose garden is par¬ 
ticularly well sheltered, but had I not seen 
these plants I should have hesitated to 
give credence to the state of affairs. 
Hybrid Perpetunls and Moss Roses have 
suffered, but slightly in comparison, and, 
fortunately, will provide bloom for a cer¬ 
tain time at all events. 

On the whole, fruit-trees are fairly pro¬ 
mising. For some time Reaches have been 
in bloom on south walls, and the earlier 
varieties are setting freely. Apricots and 
Nectarines are now dowering well, and arc 
being artificially fertilised daily during 
sunny weather. The earliest Plums and 
Pears are showing well, and among the 
former may be mentioned Heine Clnude de 
ltavay, Jefferson. Washington, Kirke’s, 
Oullin’s, and Belgian Purple ns being par¬ 
ticularly free-liowcring. Among Pears, 
l.ouise Bonne de Jersey leads the van, fol¬ 
lowed closely by Jargonelle and Bon 
Chrt'tien, while on the same wall Pit- 
maston Duchess has a lavish promise. 
When well ripened on a wall in these 
gardens, the Duchess is quite passable in 
flavour, and it is beyond doubt an imposing 
variety in respect of size. Soil, situation, 
and season may have something to do with 
the flavour of this Pear. It is rather 
early to pronounce definitely as to Apples, 
but there promises fo be plenty of bloom. 
Booking over a number of young Apple- 
trees to day (April Ttlii I was struck by the 
remarkably line promise of White Trans¬ 
parent, Worcester Fearmnln, Ribston 
Pippin, and Devonshire Quarrenden, 
among dessert varieties: while among 
kitchen sorts, Bismarck, Tower of Glamis. 
Lord Derby, Lane's Prince Albert, and 
Stirling Castle are prominent. Potts' 
Seedling usually crops here in alternate 
years, and as it was among the failures of 
1912, one is pleased to see a moderate 
amount of fruit buds in the present spring. 
Cherries, all round, are good. Morellos 
especially so. The latter succeed here in a 
marked degree, and during the past 
eighteen years I cannot recall a failure. 
Small fruits appear to be much about the 
average ; perhaps Gooseberries are a shade 
less promising than usual, especially upon 
brakes which are now of considerable 
age. There have been no severe frosts 
since the critical time set in. but protecting 
'material is always at hand, and if frost 
threatens the wall trees are covered. 

Tulips, Narcissi, and a host of other sub- 
.iects are brightening up borders and beds. 
Among Narcissi one has always a welcome 
for N. eapax plenus—Queen Anne's double 
Daffodil—still, strange to say, compara¬ 
tively rare. ^viEKsajD^iupHT 
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NOTES ON TURNIP CULTURE. 

From now until the end of April, where a 
regular supply of Turnips is required, sow ¬ 
ings of the quick-maturing varieties on the 
“ little-and-often ” principle should be 
made. This will ensure a continuous 
supply of medium-sized, toothsome roots. 
The area of ground to be sown on each 
occasion will vary according to the demand, 
but in any event a margin must he allowed ! 
over and above requirements in regard to 
the first and second sowings for a certain 
percentage of the plants running to seed. 
For the earliest crop, Red Milan, Snowball, 
and one of the oblong varieties, are a good 
selection. The last will come into use first, 
and the others in the order named. At the 
next and subsequent sowings omit the 
oblong variety, and substitute one of the 
early-maturing yellow sorts, if these find 
favour. Another excellent early Turnip to 
sow at the same time is Criterion, a red- 
topped, strap-leaved sort, which remains in 
use for a much longer period than Red 
Milan. 

In May and onwards it is useless to make 
further sowings of the last-named, but a 
breadth of Snowball should be included 
each time sowing takes place, as a no more 
reliable Turnip can be grown. Two other 
varieties suitable for sowing at the same 
time as Snowball are Red Globe and Green 
Top Stone. An approved yellow variety 
may also be included if desired. All these 
will remain in use for a considerable time 
before they go to seed. As the summer 
advances the sites selected for the growing 
of Turnips should be the moistest and 
coolest the garden affords. Jf sown on ex¬ 
posed and dry positions, the plants, if they 
escape the flea-beetle, will never form 
tender, succulent roots. Even when care is 
exercised in this respect much watering 
has to be done in dry weather to prevent 
the roots becoming hard and “stringy.” 
Where there are good wide borders at 
liberty at tlie foot of walls facing north, 
no better position can be found for the 
cultivation of the summer crop of Turnips. 
From a piece of ground similarly situated 
I was able to maintain a supply during the 
dry summer and autumn of 1911. In 
gardens where the “ flea-beetle ” previously 
alluded to proves troublesome, the plants, 

I until out of harm’s way, should he kept 
I watered daily and frequently dusted with 
road-dust or soot. 

The Anal sowings, which should take 
place in August and early in September, 
are best made on a fully-exposed and well- 
manured plot of ground. The roots will 
have to stand where grown until sufficiently 
large enough for storing in the first ease, 
and remain on the ground throughout the 
wunter in the second. The varieties best 
suited for these late sowings are those last 
[ mentioned, with the addition of Chirk 
Castle, the roots of which have a Mack top 
and are very hardy. Kent. 

EARLY CUCUMBERS. 

Where a house can he spared for the pur¬ 
pose, the present is a good time to make a 
start with the growing of early Cucum¬ 
bers for private consumption. The house 
should be w T ell heated, and if there are 
pipes benpath the beds to afford bottom- 
heat all the better. This may be supple¬ 
mented by a bed of tree leaves and stable 
manure, or if there are no liot-water pipes 
the hotbed alone will have to be relied on 
to supply bottom-heat. Sow seeds of some 
approved variety, singly, in small pots 
tilled with a light, sharp compost, such as 
equal quantities of loam and leaf-mould, 
with a liberal dash of sand added. The 
plants may, if it should prove more con¬ 
venient, he raised in another house, while 
that in which they are to be grown is being 
prepared for them. This, it may he 
observed, cannot be made too clean, and 
every portion of exposed brickwork should 
be well lime-washed. Then the hotbed is 
got in. All steam and rank heat will have 


subsided and passed away by the time the 
plants are ready for planting out. The 
fermenting material must be well trodden, 
and allowance made for its sinking. Then, 
in the course of a week or ten days, the 
soil for the plants to grow' in may be placed 
in position. This is best made up in the 
form of hillocks, arranged about 4 feet 
apart and 1 foot distant from the front, 
wall. A suitable compost is one consisting 
of two-thirds loam, one-third leaf-mould 
or old Mushroom dung : and later on, when 
lop-dressings are required, a little bone- 
meal may on each occasion he added with 
advantage. When top-dressing Cucum¬ 
bers there is not the same necessity to 
avoid placing compost round the stems as 
with Melons, as the stems of the Cucumbers 
, push out roots for some distance up when 
covered wtith soil, and are not so sus- 
i ceptible to canker as those of the Melon. 

If the foregoing details are attended to 
as advised the bed will be in a sweet con¬ 
dition, and the soil thoroughly warm, by 
the time the plants are ready for setting 
out on the hillocks. If well rooted, the 
plants may, if time is an object, be planted 
1 at once, otherwise a shift into 5-inch pots 
will oftimes prove advantageous, especially 
if the house cannot be got ready in time. 

| Use the same kind of compost as that 
! previously mentioned, support the plants 
! with short sticks, and keep them well up 
I to the light to promote short-jointed, sturdy 
| grow th. When actual planting takes place 
make the soil firm round the balls and 
settle it by affording water in a tepid state 
with a tine-rosed pot. Until the plants 
reach the trellis they will need to be sup¬ 
ported with sticks of a suitable length. 
With the maintenance of a moist and 
genial atmosphere, and strict attention to 
watering, syringing, and damping of the 
bed and path daily, tlie plants will develop 
quickly and soon cover tlie trellis. When¬ 
ever water is needed in connection with 
Cucumber growing always use it in a luke¬ 
warm stale. When the plants are in full 
bearing the roots may receive a supply of 
liquid manure or guano each week. Afford 
top-dressings of fresh compost in a warm 
condition, on the “little and often” 
principle, wiienever the needs of the roots 
demand it. indication of which is given by 
those on the surface turning green. Where 
worms are troublesome the loam should be 
sterilised either by fire or by mixing a soil 
fumigant with it. and keep a supply on 
hand for top-dressing. If loam of 
a heavy or poor nature has to be used, mix 
' old plaster with it in the first case, and 
a 10-inch pot fill of bone-meal with each 
bnvrnwiond in the latter instance. 

_ A. W. 

Sowing Celeriac in spring.—' Tfoere is no 

better time than April and early May for 
sowing tins vegetable for what one may 
term ordinary use. Of course, if large 
exhibition roots are desired, a much 
earlier sowing will be necessary. I fear 
many amateurs are deterred from grow¬ 
ing this vegetable owing, as they think, to 
the necessity of sowing under glass, priek- 
i ing out under glass, and treating much the 
same as early Celery. I have obtained 
medium-sized, solid roots by sowing in a 
cold-frame in boxes in April, and in the 
southern port of the country, by sowing 
on a warm border at the end of April or 
early in May, covering the surface of the 
bed till the seedlings pushed through the 
soil. The soil should be good, so that a 
quick growth results. Care should be 
taken to sow thinly. If this is done, the 
Plants can he lifted direct from the seed 
lied to the growing quarters, if ample 
roots nre secured. In Devon I have sown 
in rows in the open in well-prepared soil, 
and when large enough thinned. Large 
Improved l'arls. Geant de Prague. Paris 
Ameliore, and The Erfurt are all good 
varieties.—W. F. 

Cucumber Pride of the Market.— Probably 
no Cucumber has met. with more favour 
from growers than Roehford’s Market. 
Pride of the Market, is a smaller form, 
but not unlike the one named. It is an 
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ideal Cucumber for frames where only 
manure Is relied upon. Cut when from 
f inches to 12 inches long It is excellent, 
li is less spiny thnn the older Rochford, 
and has a shorter handle. The colour is 
a dark green, and it is of just the size for 
[ilaeing upon the table whole. Why I 
advise it for frames is because of its free¬ 
dom from rank growth and its free crop¬ 
ping. There is an absence of barren 
growth, every joint being studded with 
fruits, and much thinning is necessary. 
This variety was well shown at the Royal 
Horticultural Society's meeting early in 
March.—W. F. 

Tomatoes under glass,—' Tomatoes will 
do fairly well now if the night tempera¬ 
ture does not fall below 50 dags., but It 
trill be better if a little, fine heat can be 
used for a time to enable the grower to 

ie a little air along the ridge, even at 
night. There is no better remedy for 
disease in Tomatoes than ventilation to 
keep the growth sturdy. When disease in 
the nature of fungus is present, the con¬ 
clusion may be drawn that the ventilation 
has been deficient, and probably too much 
water has been used, and the soil too 
light and free from lime. Firmness in the 
root-run is also essential to sturdy growth. 
The proper regulation of the shoots must 
also be attended to in time, and the sur¬ 
plus growth removed in the bud state, as 
far as possible. 


A CENTURY-OT,D SEED ORDER. 


The accompanying seed order, bearing tlie 
date of ISIS, is not without interest in many 
ways. One recollects that when the faded 
iok was fresh Europe was still under the 
menace of Napoleon, that Waterloo had not 
heen fought and won, and yet the peaceful 
work of the garden, despite wars and 
rumours of war, was being attended to. 
The garden for which the seeds were 
ordered was. and still is, one of the most 
beautiful and extensive in the south-west 
of Scotland ; and If in some instances the 
smallness of the quantities ordered of cer¬ 
tain seeds should be wondered at, it must 
be remembered that the owner of the 
gardens was one of the Scottish representa¬ 
tive Peers, and -was. during the sessions of 
Parliament, resident in London. There 
were, of course, no facilities for the transit 
of vegetables and cut flowers between Scot¬ 
land and the metropolis a hundred years 
ago, and the aim of the gardener at that 
leriod would most probably he to maintain 
an abundant supply when the family was 
in residence only. Although plant-houses 
were numerous in these gardens, it Is re¬ 
markable the small quantity of flower seeds 
suitable for cultivation under glass which 
are ordered. On the other hand, even a 
hundred years ago, the value of hardy 
annuals must hnve been appreciated, no 
fewpr than forty “sorts hardy annuals” 
being Included. Among vegetables, the 
only name which strikes one as being 
familiar is Early York Cabbage, surely of 
‘long pedigree.” Kirkcudbright. 

LIST or HARDEN SEEDS FDR ST. MARYS ISLE 
GARDEN, 1813. 


VeaelaUt Setdn. 


1 ft* Rtraahurch Onion 

* nz. White Portugal Onion 

* ft?. Scotch Leek 

8 m Orange C»rmt 
1 w Yellow Turnip 
- OZ- Red Beetroot. 

Im. 8'lnton Kadi eh 
8 ft? White Tumin Radish 
1 oz. White Coe Lettuce 
1 01 Cabbage On 
1 oz Qroen i 'urle l F.ndive 
8oz White Mustard 
loz Celery 1 * Parsnip 
} oz. Late Cauliflower 
1 oi Harly Purple Rrocoli 

* oz Early Mav Cabbage 
1 tm ftngar Lmf Do. 

4 oz I Ate Cabbage 

5oz Rnund Splnsge 

2o* H-orznnera 

J oz Rweet Marjoram 

1 oz Sweet Banil 

J P*cV F.ar'y Charlton Ppaae 

i) Peok Green VoiMian Do. 

4 oz Hmrk ed Kidney Beana 
4oz Tarky Do. 


8 oz. Deptford Onion 

1 oz. Red Do. 

2 oz Early Carrot 

1 nz Early Dutch Turnip 
4 oz Shone Do. 

4oz Early frame Radish 
8oz T,ondon Radieh 

2 oz Black Spanish Do. 

1 oz Green Cos Lettuce 
1 oz B-nwo Dutch Do. 

14 oz Curled Cress 

fi oz Curled Parsely 
1 oz. F, rlv c au ijflower 
1 oz. Cauliflower Brocoli 
1 oz, Dwarf Do. 

4 > 7. Earlv York Cabbage 

1 oz. Red Do. 

4 oz. Green Savoy 
1J oz PrloVIr Splnage 

2 oz Indian Creaa 

1 nz. Summer Savory 
P-ek E vrlr frame Pease 
Peeks Dwarf Marrowfat 
Pen 

3 oz F.arly Kidney Beans 
6 oz. Long Pod Do. 


Flotctr Sttdfi. 

1 oz Mignonette, Capsicum, Double Balsam. 8en*itive- 
t;vu. Globe Amaranth. Egg-plant. W-plant, Cockscomb, 
• 'wdiaal-flower, blue and scarlet, 40 sorts hardy Annuals. 
Tool*. 


f ‘ Pruning kniva#, 4 garden hoes, 3 iron aakea, 4 Dutoh hoes. | 
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“ INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES, AND 
WEED KILLERS.”* 

No book covering exactly the same ground 
as this existed in the English language 
until the translator earned the gratitude 
of all whose fate it is to light plant pests 
by doing Dr. Boureart’s admirable work 
into English. The nearest approach was 
Lotleman's “ Spraying of Plants,” but 
that excellent treatise—still, in many re¬ 
spects, the best of its class—covered a 
more restricted field. 

To write such a book demands extensive 
and peculiar knowledge, for not only must 
the author be a competent chemist, but 
he must have at the same time n large 
acquaintance with plant physiology, plant 
pests, and practical agriculture and horti¬ 
culture. Though it is almost unique to 
find one- man combining sufficient know¬ 
ledge of all these, a perusal of even the 
English translation shows the author to 
be such a man. The recipes of all sub¬ 
stances tried ns fungicides and insecti¬ 
cides, and the account of the results ob¬ 
tained. have been collected and collated 
with the most assiduous care; the direc¬ 
tions given for the use and mode of appli¬ 
cation of the chemical substances are clear 
and direct; the explanation of their 
action, so far as was known up to the first 
writing of the hook in French, is given 
in lucid terms, and the symptoms of 
attack by the various parasites, and the 
appearance of the parasites themselves, 
so far as the average grower Is likely to 
observe them, are for the most part plainly 
described. Not only are most of the well- 
known insecticides, like Paris-green, and 
fungicides, like Bordeaux mixture, amply 
dealt with, but the less commonly-used 
ones as well, and even those substances 
which have been tiled and found wanting 
come in for their share of attention. 

The printing and general get up of the 
book are excellent, and a good index 
makes it easy to consult. Unfortunately, 
however, the translator’s work has not 
been done so well as we could wish, nor 
lias lie adapted i,t fully to British require¬ 
ments. He is, apparently, a chemist, and 
with the purely chemical portions we have 
no fnult to find ; but he is obviously un¬ 
familiar with the popular names of plant 
diseases and pests in Great Britain, and, 
therefore, ills work is far less valuable 
than it. might have been if be had ob¬ 
tained tlie services of someone acquainted 
with plant pathology in reading his 
proofs. As it is, one almost wants a 
special glossary in order to understand 
much of his translation. We may quote a 
few examples “ Bordeaux mixture ” is 
called “ bouiilie Bordelaise” (the ori¬ 
ginal and most accurate name, but super¬ 
seded in England and America by the 
former, whieii is far too well known a 
term to lie. upset now), “cochineals” is 
used for “ scale insects,” “ eloque of Pear- 
tree ” for “ Pear-leaf-blister,” caterpillars 
are said to " absorb ” leaves (page 200). 
“kermes” is used for “scale insects." 
The description given of tlie damage done 
by the root-knot eelworm fails to repre¬ 
sent this, one of the worst garden pests 
we have, in a true light (page 395).. The 
Pear-sawfly larva Is not in the least 
“vaguely like a snail” (page 392), but is 
reminiscent of a slug, and so is called 
“ slug-worm.” Other faults of a some¬ 
what similar nature are to be found all 
through the book; but even with all its 
faults. It is a valuable book, and no horti¬ 
cultural library of any pretensions can 
be without it, and it will be among Its 
most used works. We greatly koi>e a 
second edition may be called for before 
long, when these, which, after all. are but 
minor faults, may be set right. 

F. ,T. C. 


* " Insecticides, Fungicides, and Weed Killers: A I’ractical 
Manual on the Diseases of Plants and their Remedies, for 
the Use of Manufacturing Chemists, Agriculturists, Arbori¬ 
culturists, and Horticulturists." By E, Bourcart, D Sc.. 
Translated from the French by Donald Grant. 8vo, xxxv. -f 
431pp. (Scott, Greenwood, and Sin, London, 1913 ) 12 a. fid. 
net. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


MASTER AND SERVANT AND THEIR 
DIFFERENCES. 

So numerous are the questions that reach 
me on the relations between master and 
servant that it would appear necessary to 
explain more fully than is possible within 
the limits of an ordinary answer to a ques¬ 
tion the principles which govern the rela¬ 
tions between the two parties to a contract 
of service in two directions especially. 
Now the two commonest troubles referred 
to me by correspondents are:—(1) The 
length of notice required, and what is the 
custom where an employ^ lives in a cottage 
belonging to his master; and (2) what is 
the master’s obligation in regard to paying 
wages when his servant is absent through 
illness? The difficulties that arise out of 
both these questions would never arise at 
all if, when a contract of service is entered 
into, the master would set out the terms 
and conditions plainly in the form of a 
letter, and the servant would write 
another letter acknowledging the same 
and agreeing to the terms it contains. Un¬ 
fortunately, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty nothing of the sort is done, whereas 
if it were done it would govern the whole 
matter and no question of custom or any¬ 
thing else could arise. This method of 
referring to “custom” is only adopted 
when no definite agreement exists between 
the parties and it becomes necessary to find 
some reasonable basis upon which the 
differences between contending parties can 
be fairly adjudicated upon. It is, there¬ 
fore, the fnult of the parties themselves if 
one or both has to suffer worry and 
expense in the determination of what their 
mutual rights and obligations are or ought 
to be according to custom, when if they 
had taken the trouble to put their agree¬ 
ment down in writing at the time It was 
entered into there would have been no need 
for judicial intervention. The length of 
notice may be anything tlie parties like to 
agree upon—week, month, or quarter, or 
what not. In the absence of any agree¬ 
ment, in the case of a gardener, conch- 
man, or other domestic servant, a month’s 
notice would probably be held to be cus¬ 
tomary. As to the cottage question, here 
again it will be wise to have down in 
writing precisely what the agreement or 
understanding is as to (a) how far the free 
use of cottage and garden is to form part 
of the salary : (b) within what time after 
receiving notice, or giving notice, to ter¬ 
minate the engagement, the cottage is to be 
vacated : and (c) wliat tlie position is to be 
iu regard to garden produce and work done 
in the garden. The only really satisfac¬ 
tory agreement that I have been able to 
discover is one on a monthly basis, which 
provides for (a) a month’s notice ; (b) the 
cottage to be given up a month after notice 
to leave ; and (c) everything in tlie garden 
or required for the garden, or used in it, 
to be provided by, and belong to. the 
employer—so that no “ compensation ” 
questions at all can arise, the servant to Ik> 
allowed to help himself to anything the 
garden contains in the way of vegetables, 
flowers, and fruit necessary for his house¬ 
hold—or some such arrangement—only so 
long ns he is lawfully in occupation. It 
may be urged that this is one-sided : it 
may be so. but what else could be done? 
The master builds the cottage for his 
coachman or his gardener, and must have 
the use of it for a new man whenever 
necessary. So long ns the salary paid is 
adequate the arrangement indicated is in 
no way unfair. 

As to the second jioint—responsibility for 
wages during enforced absence through 
illness—it cannot he too clenrlv understood 
that, failing any express agreement lo the 
contrary, the employer remains liable to 
pay the wages agreed upon until such time 
as the contract of service has been properly 
terminated. There are only two ways in 
which that can come about^-expiry of due 
notice |n|Ud dismissal for just cause. Dis- 
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missal on account of illness and inability | 
to perform tbe work undertaken is not just i 
cause ; the man is presumed to be willing 
and anxious to perforin his part of tlie con¬ 
tract, but to be prevented from so doing by 
the illness. Nevertheless, it is perfectly 
legal for the employer to give him notice 
in the ordinary way, and no cause need be 
assigned. Therefore, an employer who 
wishes to get rid of a servant who is absent 
on account of illness can always, if he 
chooses, give that servant notice to leave, 
and then he will only be responsible for 
the payment of wages up to such time as 
the notice expires. 

It will thus be seen that to avoid such a 
responsibility the master must engage the 
servnnt under an agreement which pro¬ 
vides that in case of illness either no wages 
or only half wages shall be paid—or other¬ 
wise ns the parties may agree upon be¬ 
tween themselves. And, be it noted, this 
right on the part of a servant to demand 
wages so long as his contract remains in 
force is not affected by any Compensation 
or Insurance Acts as such, but depends 
upon common law for its validity. Prob¬ 
ably now that the Insurance Act has come 
into force, compelling everybody to become 
insured against sickness, those who employ 
servants, of whatever sort, will see the im¬ 
portance—and not only the importance but 
the fairness to themselves—of stipulating 
at the outset that in ease of illness the 
employd shall not be entitled to wages ns 
usual," or shall only be entitled to Ills usual 
wnges less tbe deduction of such amount 
ns he may receive from the insurance fund. 
There is no doubt that both masters and 
servants will do well to study and examine 
the legal position ns to the present rela¬ 
tions between them, and I have penned this 
short article fob the purpose mainly of 
drawing attention to the matter rather 
than of inying down any hard-and-fast 
lines for its settlement. Barrister. 

Pigsty nuisance (Small Holder ).—I do 
not know what your local bye-laws require, 
but at common law you may be held liable 
for a nuisance If it can he shown that the 
pigsty is so near the dwelling house of your 
neighbour as to be a nuisance to him, and 
quite apart from any question of whether 
you render his premises unfit for habita¬ 
tion, which, of course, means an excessive 
nuisance. The point is that you are not 
entitled to create any nuisance at all, and 
if, as you say, there is no nuisance, then 
the question resolves itself into one of fact, 
and can only be determined by tbe magis¬ 
trates, before wliom tbe threatened sum¬ 
mons is heard. When that comes on you 
must appear and take your witnesses, and 
produce all the evidence you can to contra¬ 
dict the allegation that your pigsty Is n 
nuisance. Of course, it would be possible 
in the event of a really serious nuisance, 
for your neighbour to take civil proceed¬ 
ings against you for damages, and for an 
injunction, liut I should hardly think that 
is what would be done in this case. It is 
more likely that he would communicate 
with the local sanitary authorities and 
have you summoned before tlie magistrates 
in tbe ordinary way. In any case I should 
recommend you to lie careful, and see if 
you can meet your neighbour's complaint 
in some way.— Barrister. 

Carden gate opening on road (HoadsiJe 
Tenant). —No; you are not entitled to put 
up a gate which will open outwardly. If 
you do this the local authority will be in a 
position to order you to have it altered, 
and you will be obliged to comply with 
that within a period of, I think, a week, i 
and if you do not do so you will be liable 
to lie summoned and may be mulcted in a 
penalty of 40s., in addition to the costs of 
the summons and the hearing. Obviously 
it would never do to allow people to make 
gates to swing open, or the number of 
accidents which occur on highways would 
immediately be trebled, besides which, 
gates swinging open in that way are an 
obvious nuisance to persons passing along 
the high road^BARRisTER. ; 
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POULTRY. 


CHICKENS IN APRIL. 

The most trying period both in Hie rear¬ 
ing of chickens and in the management of 
breeding stock is during the month of 
April. There are, it is true, many adverse 
circumstances that are existent only in the 
late winter and early spring, but these con¬ 
ditions may, with judicious management, 
be very largely mastered. With the coining 
of the mouth of May many of the poultry- 
keeper's difliculties are over. The weather 
is more favourable, the chickens have got 
beyond the weakly stage, and the parent 
stock is nearing the completion of its 
work for the season. 

Tile lot of tile poultry-keeper during 
April is tlie most strenuous of tlie whole 
year, and want of attention so far as wind 
and rain are concerned may have the effect 
of counteracting the cure that was lavished 
upon them during tlie earlier stages. The 
tirst nial foremost point to observe, since it 
is one of tlie most important factors in 
rearing chickens, is that of shelter. This 
is always necessary, but never more so 
than during the variable ' and severe 
weatber of April. Chickens suffer con¬ 
siderably if exposed to tlie searching and 
keen winds, or the heavy anil frequent 
showers for which April is celebrated. 
Protection, therefore, if not to be had 
naturally, must be adequately provided by 
the owner. It is inadvisable to keep tlie 
chickens closely confined ; rather allow 
them liberty in the spring of tlie year. At 
tlie same time the shed, or any other form 
of shelter that they have, should, where 
circumstances allow, he open, so that they 
may enjoy a free range, with ready access 
to shelter and warmth when they desire it. 

It is frequently claimed that the best 
manner of rearing chickens is to do so 
in such a way that they are brought up In 
a hardy fashion. To carry out this 
frequently given advice the most rigid lines 
of hardship are resorted to, with the result 
that if tlie chickens do survive this system 
of “hardy ” bringing up they are never of 
great value, since instead of having tlie 
effect which this spartan-like method of 
treatment was intended to have, it 
actually retards their growth nml general 
well-being. On the other hand, there are 
those who pamper their chickens to such 
an extent that they are quite unfitted to 
compete with those which, have been 
differently reared once they are left to tlieir 
own devices. A middle course should lie 
steered by providing plenty of shelter and 
warmth, at the same time allowing the 
birds to run out In tlie open wlien weather 
permits, even in the variable early spring 
months. 

Over-crowding is a very common error, 
and one that Is not always easy to avoid, 
especially towards the latter part of April. 
In the majority of yards where chickens 
nre extensively bred, large numbers are 
now in evidence, utilising all available 
space both on tlie land and in tlie bouses, 
coops, and brooders. As a matter of fact 
this is one of the chief difliculties in tlie 
management of cjlickens in tlie spring. 
Each successive batch has difficulties to 
contend with, from which those that were 
earlier hatched are exempt, in that the 
latter have had the inestimable advantage 
of fresh ground. Tlie importance of this 
cannot be exaggerated, for it means 
health, rapid growth, nml good condition 
in tlie chickens. It is not that the land Is 
absolutely impure—that is, if tlie land has 
been kept entirely ns the rearing ground 
from one season to another—hut merely 
that the first freshness has departed. With 
each lot of chickens it is becoming staler, 
and each in turn Is slower in growth than 
were its predecessors. To overcome this 
serious objection a plot of ground should 
be kept for tlie exclusive use of the April- 
lintclied chickens. The amount of land so 
kept must be in accordance with what is 
available, without taking an undue quan¬ 
tity from those hatched In February and 


March. Those coming in April will thus 
have the same good start as the earlier 
ones. This lias a further advantage in 
that the chickens are kept as nearly as pos 
slide in batches which are even in age anil 
slue. It is not a wise plan, when it can lie 
avoided, to have chickens of all ages 
running together. The youngest have very 
little chance at feeding time among (lie 
older and more robust of tlie fiook. This 
especially applies to artificially - hatched 
and reared chickens, since larger numbers 
are run together, whereas if they nre 
reared by tlie lien she protects them until 
of nil age when they are able to look after 
themselves. Whether natural or artificial 
methods nre ndopted, however, it is doubt¬ 
less the better plan to scatter them about 
in moderate numbers. E. T. li. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden.— This is a good time to 
plant evergreen lawn trees either singly or 
ill groups. Some of the most beautiful 
lawn tier's are found among tlie Conifers. 
Tile Cedar of Lebanon, the Indian Cedar 
(C. Deodnra), Atlantic Cedar (C. a. 
glauca), Abies l’insapo glauca, and A. 
pungens glauca make beautiful single 
specimens, or in groups of three where 
there is room. The Golden and Silver 
Hollies in groups, und the Cupressus 
family in groups, are charming, and they 
generally thrive well. Cupressus rnnero- 
carpa does well near the sea. but is not so 
hardy inland, and the same may be said of 
the Wellingtonia and the Araucaria, or 
Monkey Puzzle. I have seen splendid 
■specimens of these In Sussex, between 
Battle and Hastings, and they generally do 
well in the maritime counties, but are not 
so reliable away from tbe sea, though both 
! Conifers and Hollies appear to thrive well 
on tlie Surrey hills in the neighbourhood of 
Dorking. Tlie planting of hardy her¬ 
baceous plants is being extended in all 
directions, and there is room for much 
interesting work. Tlie ground should be 
well broken up and exposed before the 
planting is done. Seeds of many hardy 
tilings may be sown now. Prepare a plot 
of land for tbe seeds, sow in shallow drills, 
and give room enough between to use the 
Dutch hoe, and transplant to nursery beds 
when large enough. 

Fruit garden. —There appears, so far ns I 
have seen, a good show of bloom on Peach- 
trees and Apricots, and, of course, where 
the trees nre netted up there Is room for 
hope. Plums in tlie open arc full of 
blossom, and at present I think they are 
safe, but tlie future is uncertain. The 
Apple prospect lies in the future, but young 
healthy trees look promising, and tbe wise 
man generally continues to plant young 
trees. From ten years to twenty years of 
age is tlie most reliable bearing period for 
Apples. Something more might be done in 
planting Apples for ornament. I remem¬ 
ber an old tree of Norfolk Benurtn grow 
ing in the park where I lived some years 
ago. It had reached a large size and bore 
good crops annually. There are better 
Apples than this, but not finer or brighter. 
This old tree was the admiration of 
everybody, and it had a good companion in 
Wellington, that was equally prolific and 
bright. I remember also an old and very- 
large tree of tlie Waterloo Cherry that was 
specially prolific and bright. There are 
old trees that might be grubbed and re¬ 
placed when they fail to bear, but. a 
healthy old tree, which has had room to 
extend, and is still doing good work, might 
be encouraged with liquid manure, and 
one way of giving this is to bore a few 
holes witli a crowbar ns far ns tbe roots 
extend, and fill them occasionally with tlie 
liquid manure. 

Vegetable garden.— The Potato is still 
the most important crop, and there is no 
doubt that a rliange of seed is beneficial, 
but this change of seed loses its advantage 
in jibout-tilree years, at least that has been 
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my experience. The second year the crop, 
under favourable circumstances, may be 
nearly as good as the first, but the third 
season may show a falling off both in crop 
and quality. When the disease was worse 
and more destructive than it is now, even 
in a bad season like the past, several sub¬ 
stitutes were introduced, including the 
Chinese Yam, which I grew for several 
years, but nobody cared for it, and it dis¬ 
appeared. We want disease - resisting 
varieties, that can be introduced without 
creating so much fuss ns was made some 
years ago about Northern Star and one 
or two others. British Queen and Edward 
VII. did well last season, and there 
are others, but all have n tendency to wear 
out. Years ago I grew a variety named the 
Champion ; it was large and coarse, but it 
did well for a time, but is not much grown 
now. if at all. I was in Ireland just after 
the Potato famine in 1846. and know how 
important the Potato crop is to the i>oor 
I>eople; in fact, there is no substitute. 
Artichokes are useful, n good variety of 
Swede might be done something with, and 
Parsnips, Carrots, and Onions might be 
grown largely with advantage. 

Conservatory — hard-wooded plants.— 
The spring is the time for what are termed 
New Holland plants, but they seem to have 
lost caste, chiefly, I believe, because they 
are not good for cutting, and they require 
more care and skill to grow them well than 
soft-wooded things. Trumpet Lilies are 
coming in freely now without retarding, 
and they are very beautiful and not diffi¬ 
cult to grow. I think I have never had 
Arum Lilies flower so well as they have 
done this winter. They were rested well 
last summer. I have generally repotted 
them as soon as they showed signs of 
growth, but last autumn, instead of re¬ 
potting, I cleared off some of the old sur 
face soil and top-dressed with rich soil, 
which contained some plant food, and 
there has been a better crop of flowers than 
usual, and new spikes are still coming up. 
Most of the usual forcing shrubs which 
have been in a cool-house are showing 
flower without forcing. The mild w inter 
has had something to do with this. Of 
course, the usual Dutch bulbs, especially 
Narcissi and Hyacinths, have been moving 
all winter without any covering. Good 
bushes of Lilacs are useful and will come 
without much heat. There are good things 
among the new Lilacs, both white and 
lilac, and they are nice for cutting. Her¬ 
baceous Spiraeas are hardly so good this 
season, but the shrubby species force 
easily without much fire heat. 

Stove (bulbs and tubers).— Gloxinias. 
Begonias, Achimenes, and Gesneras are, 
for the most part, starting into growth, 
and should be repotted. Loam, peat, leaf- 
mould, and sand in mixture are the usual 
compost for these things. For certain 
things I have used a little old cow-manure 
rubbed through a 1-inch sieve, and have 
found some advantage from it. Strong¬ 
growing plants especially benefit from a 
little old manure mixed with the compost. 
Caladiums and other tuberous-rooted stove 
plants make brighter and larger foliage in 
compost of this nature. The pots will, of 
course, be well drained. The water-pot 
should be in careful hands till some 
growth has been made. A night tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs. will do for this class of 
plant, with enough moisture to ensure 
clean growth, and ventilation and shade in 
bright weather. 

Ferns for baskets. —This is a good time 
to fill baskets with suitable Ferns for the 
conservatory. Later, the climbers will 
afford shade. Among useful kinds are 
several of the Nephroleplses, especially N. 
exaltata, N. eordata compacta, N. 
todmoides. and Polypodium aureum. 
Woodwardia rndicans has wide-spreading 
fronds and makes a good basket plant. 
The base of the baskets can be covered 
with Asparagus Sprengeri or some other 
hanging plant. I iiu^c used Sedum 
carneum vnriegntum /effectively .foil this 


! purpose. The Elk’s-horn Fern (Platy- 
I cerium alcieorne) makes a useful hanging 
j plant. In filling the baskets use plenty of 
Moss as a lining to hold in the moisture. I 
have generally given them a start in the 
vinery, under the shade of the Vines, for 
a time. Baskets filled with Achimenes and 
other flowering plants may be treated in 
the same way. Maiden-hair Ferns are 
very dressy with the base of the basket 
covered with creepers. 

Early vinery—with Crapes colouring. 
The inside borders must be kept moist till 
the colouring process is near completion, 

I and at the finish some quick - acting 
I stimulant may lie given. If the sublateral 
growth has been kept within bounds not 
1 much in the way of stopping will be re- 
quired, as sometimes a little extra root 
1 energy may be useful. Ventilation is most 
important now. Night air should lie given 
1 iu sufficient, quantity to give a gentle circu¬ 
lation, varying a little according to the 
temperature outside. We do not want a 
rush of cold air, but tbere should be a 
I gentle circulation always. Give full air on 
; warm days, but do not o]>en doors, as a 
1 rush of that kind may give a check that 
will bring on an attack of mildew. 

Melons in houses and frames.—I am in 
favour of what is called extension in fruit 
culture, Melons included, as in my experi¬ 
ence it has given better results. This 
means that strong shoots are led out. thinly 
! and the fruit-benring laterals are led out 
I at suitable intervals, but overcrowding is 
not permitted, though, of course, there will 
! be sufficient active growth to encourage a 
I steady root action. When Melons are 
grown in loam, which contains sufficient 
1 body to ensure sturdiness and fibre there 
I is no difficulty in supplying the necessary 
' stimulants when the fruits are ripening, 
i Lime in some form there must be. Old 
! plaster mixed with the soil will give this. 

I Basic slag and bone-meal are very useful 
• to supply the fibre in the growth, and a 
j little sulphate of ammonia in water will 
I apply the finish. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 21st .—Moved early-potted Chrys¬ 
anthemums to cold-frame. The lights are 
| lifted off on mild days and put on at night 
| for a time till hardened. Afterwards full 
( exposure will be given. The plants in- 
\ tended to be lifted will soon be planted 
out. The very late varieties will be grown 
I in pots. A few scarce kinds are still being 
i propagated. Finished planting Sweet 
Idea's out of pots. Shall sow a few rows 
I for late flowering. 

i April 22nd .—Made a further sowing of 
various kinds of winter Greens in drills. 

I The seeds were damped and then dressed 
with red lead. This has always been effec¬ 
tive in saving the seed9 from birds and 
mice. Peas and Beans are treated in the 
i same way. Planted a good-sized bed of 
Onions that have been raised under glass, 
i To have large bulbs the plants must have 
room—12 inches to 35 inches between the 
I rows. 

April 23rd .—Shifted on Fuchsias and 
| other things to make specimens. Sowed 
! Balsams and Celosias. Pricked off Stocks. 

Asters, and other things of similar 
1 character, which are grown in boxes for 
planting out in May. A good many Antir- 
i rhiinums are grown in the same way, but 
: the latter, being hardy, will be ready to go 
I out earlier. These come fairly true from 
j seeds, and the colours required are kept 
i separate. I can recommend the improved 
I varieties for massing. 

April 24 th .—We want quite a number of 
j Salvia jjatens. The old roots were saved 
and started in heat, and cuttings frbrn 
them are now being rooted in a warm- 
I frame. Seeds also have been sown to in- 
' crease stock, but cuttings make the best 
plants. Dahlias are being propagated 
j from cuttings, and by dividing the old 
| roots every bud with a bit of tuber 


1 


| 
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attached will make a good plant ready to 
plaint early in June. 

April 25th .—Finished planting main- 
crop Potatoes. It is as well to bear in 
mind that when Potatoes make long chits 
which have to be removed t>efore planting 
the strength of the set is reduced—in fact , 
seed Potatoes should be laid thinly on a 
barn floor, exposed to the light, but not 
exposed to the frost. When Potatoes are 
left to ferment in heaps the growing force 
i’S weakened. 

April 25th .—Divided a lot of Aspidistras 
to make stock. Pruned back some old 
India-rubbers, and put in cuttings in a 
warm bed. We have generally rooted 
these by thrusting the cuttings into a 
warm, moist bed of fibre, and potted them 
up when the roots are an inch or so long, 
still keeping them in heat. Newly-potted 
things are not over-watered. Spraying 
with chilled water will suffice for the pre¬ 
sent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries anil answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, Holbom , London , E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper t 
the name and address being added to each. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who unsh their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless J. Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Streptosolen Jamesoni (Puzzled ).—This 
plant is very liable to lose many of its leaves 
during the winter, at which time it should be 
kept moderately dry at the roots, as plants 
thus treated start away more freely in the 
spring. To flower it well a light, airy position 
is necessary, as if at all shaded few flowers are 
produced, and they arc poor in colour. Your 
plant has evidently been kept too wet, and it 
may be that the soil may have got sour, thuB 
causing the leaves to fall. 

Rose failing (Tac ).—No growth can possibly 
be ■' healthy enough ” when bearing such bark 
as the samples you send. We have records 
from your district of very sharp weather at 
times during the past winter. Your Roses ap¬ 
pear to have suffered from brown-scale, judg¬ 
ing by the wood received. Could you not send 
us a few more cuttings, and distinguish from 
those recently planted and your established 
plants? That received appears to have been 
completely dried up for a long time. Fresh 
planting in loose soil could not account for 
this during so damp a winter. Apparently, 
you can do little with it. but we trust to be 
able to reply more fully on hearing from you 
again. 

Growing Arum Lilies ( Y. E. N .).—A very suc¬ 
cessful grower of our acquaintance recom¬ 
mends turning the plants outdoors in an open 
position early in June. Water for a time, and 
then gradually withhold it. until in July and 
August no water whatever is given. What with 
sun-baking and no water for two months the 
plants are dried off nearly to the corrns, but 
even so the root-fibres always remain fresh and 
plump. Towards the end of August the whole 
of the plants are shaken quite free of soil, all 
offsets detached, and the corms repotted in 
fresh loam, well-decayed manure, and a little 
sand. After the potting is completed, the pots 
are stood on a bed of ashes, and a little later 
each pot is given a thorough watering. Con¬ 
sequent on the long-continued rest and drying 
off. the plants are not long in making a move 
when water is given. So much progress is 
made that the plants are housed in September. 
This method of dryiiDg off is followed by 
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market gardeners, and no planted-out Arums 
can compare with the rested ones in growth or 
solid anu well-shaped spathes. In the natural 
order of things a rest should follow a pro¬ 
longed flowering of these plants, and no one 
having once tried the drying-otl process will 
again adopt the planting-out system. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Injury to Laurels ( Edith Ellis).— The leaves j 
have been attacked by a species of the shot- , 
hole fungus, and all you can ' do is to collect 
and burn the affected ones, following this up by ! 
pruning lightly, and in the summer employing | 
a fungicide to keep it in check. Seeing, how¬ 
ever. that the plants are in such an unhealthy 
and decrepit condition, we should advise you | 
to have them all rooted up and burned, sub¬ 
stituting as a hedge some healthy seedling 
Hollies, the ground for which should be deeply 
trenched and well manured. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Red Currants (Miss Poe).— Red and 
White Currant-bushes, grown on a short, clean 
stem, should have the centre kept open, the 
main branches being left about 12 inches apart. 
In order that these main branches—one of 
which you send—may be well furnished with 
fruiting spurs each one should be shortened to 
about one-third of its length, and if there is 
room for another branch, reserve a well-placed 
young shoot, shortening this also to about one- 
third of its length, and in this way gradually 
build up a strong bush. All superfluous or 
side-shoots should be spurred back to within 
about half an inch of the old wood, the fruit 
being borne principally in clusters round these 
spurs. Cut back young bushes rather freely 
until a good foundation is laid. 

VEGETABLES. 

Painting hot-wator pipes (M. W. A.).—You 
will have to scrape off all the tar, and when 
you have thoroughly cleaned the pipes, paint 
them with lamp black mixed with boiled oil 
and turpentine. This is the best paint for hot- 
water pipes, and is quite harmless to plants. 
If turpentine chiefly is used and only a little 
oil, the pipes will not smell so strongly nor be 
so long in drying. 

BEES’ RETARDED ROSES 
FOR PLANTING NOW. 

In the ordinary course of things Rose planting from the 
open ground has to Btop about now, but with Bees’ j e- 
tarded Rosea you can go on planting for at least another 
fortnight and be reasonably certain of success. 

The trees offered below have been lifted and prepared for 
spring planting, and while this mafim it possible for you 10 
plant later, it has no detrimental effect whatever 
upon the trees, except that they will flower a week or two 
later, and eren this in moet cases will be considered an 
advantage. 

Further, on ht-avy, cold soils late spring planting ib re¬ 
commended in preference to autumn planting. A very 
large number of failures result from roots rotting (luring the 
winter in cold, clammy soils. 

Plant now deeply and firmly and water well, and you 
will be certain to get supremely satisfactory 
resalts. 

Collection 2295. Roses for Cutting and general 
garden decoration. 12 First-class sorts. 6s. 6d. 

Collection 2296. Roses for Towns, all excellent 
sorts, known to do well. )2 Grand trees. 5s. 6d. 

Collection 2297.-Ruses for Exhibition. Sure 
winners, but first-rate garden Roses as well. 12 Strong 

trees. 7s. 

Collection 2298.—“The Elite Roses.” This dozen 
of “Creme de Crfime Roses” includes the MltW colours 
—the brilliant orange and coppery tints-whieh are so striking 
and uncommon. Th'-re arc at lease 4 Gold Medal Roses 
in this dozen, including " Rayon d'Ur,” priced at 3s. each 
Bees' special price for the 12 is 12s. 

Collection 2299. Roses for Pegging Down. 

All vigorous growers, suitable for this newer and Detter way 

of growing Roses. 12 Vigorous trees. 78. 

Collection 2300. Sweet Briers for Hedges. 

This Collection contains 6 of the best Now Penzance Hybrid 
Hweet Briers. Glorious colours, deliciously fragrant foliage. 

12 Fine Trees, 2 each 6 sorts, 5s. 

Collection 2302. — Rambler Roses. Excelsa, 
Crimson Rambler (4d. each, 3s. Cd doz.), Tausendschou, 
American Pillar, D. Perkins, Blush Rambler. 

1 Strong tree eacb sort .. 4s. 

2 », i, ,, >, 7s. 

Collection 2303.—Roses for Button-holes. 

12 sorts, notably pretty in bud and fragrant. 1 each 12 

Borts, named, 6s. 6d. 

Collection 2304.-Roses for Walls. For north, 
south, east, or west aspects. 

3 Vigorous climbers for any position, 2s. Od. 
12 „ .. .. „ „ 7s. 6d. 

Collection 2305.— Fragrant Roses. A set of 12 

specially selected for fragrance and suitability for beddng. 

12 Grand trees. 5s. 6d. 

BEES’ CLEARANCE OFFER 

of strong Rose bushes, all named, all ready and fit for 
planting now. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

j Shandon.- The only thing you can do is to 
have the ground deeply trenched, adding , 
plenty of good manure and some slaked lime. 

- Mrs. J. H. Gillespie -Write to Messrs. Barr j 

and Sous, 12. King-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

- David J. Moule.—We have never heard of 

| the plant food that you inquire about.- 

I Serepia — Cut off the unripened points and nail 
j the shoots to the wall. Tip the laterals as well. 

! and also nail them to the wall.- E. K .—We 

know of no inexpensive, illustrated book that 
deals with the subject you inquire about. 

BEES’ POT ROSES. 


100 Trees, in about 50 sorts 

. 27s. 

6d. 

100 ,, 

.. 20 „ 

. 25s. 

Od. 

60 „ 

„ 25 „ 

. 14s. 

Od. 

60 ,. 

io „ 

. 13s. 

Od. 

25 „ 

12 „ 

. Is. 

0d. 

25 ,, 

.. 6 „ 

. 6b. 

Gd. 

12 „ 

.. 12 „ 

. 3s. 

6d 


A few hundred Rosea without labels, all good sorts, strong 
trees, 3a. doz.; 20 b. 100. 

Terms cash with order. Please quote number or cut out 
advert, and enclose with order. Any variety can be had at 
prices quoted. Carriage on 6 roses; 5d.; on 12, 6d ; on 24, 8d.; 
on 6 climbers, 6d. ; 12 climbers, 8d. 

Send your order NOW. Lest you forget. 

BEES, Ltd., 175b(M1^8T ^I^RPOOL. 



Perhaps “ The English Flower Garden." price 
15s., from John Murray. Albemarle-Btreet. W.. 

might answer your purpose.- J. M. C. B .— 

Judging by the leaves you send, we should say 
. that the plant has been attacked by the 
Tomato • leaf - rust (CLadosporium fulvum). 
which you will find described in our issue of 
June 8th. 1912, page 360. If. however, yoxx f.nd 
that any of the other plants fall a prey to it, 
kindly send us the complete plant for investi¬ 
gation. _ __ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — Sapphire. — Aspidium 

angulare proliferum.- Miss Poe .—Saxifraga 

, Camposi, known also as S. Wallace!.- P • E.— 

1, Lachenalia pcndula; 2. Euonymus latifolius 
argenteus; 3, Pyrus japonica; 4. Sparmannia 
africana.—-j. L.—1, Pteris cretica; 2. Pteris 
tremula; 3. Adiantum decorum; 4, Adiantum 

graciilimum.- M. R. S — 1. Sedum album; 2, 

Lungwort (Pulmonaria officinalis}; 3, Daffodil 
Codlins and Cream; 4. Maiden’s Wreath (Fran- 

coa ramosa).-P. H. S .—Allium neapolitanum. 

- C. W. Taylor. —Thyrsacanthus rutilans.- 

Q. E. 1. Lungwort (Pulmonaria officinalis); 2, 
Anemone blanda; 3, Saxifraga (Megasea) cras- 
sifolia; 4. The Rosemary (Rosmarinus offici¬ 
nalis).-- Enquirer.— 1. Forsytliia suspensa; 2. 

Laurustinus; 3. Asplenium bulbiferum; 4, 

Grevillea robusta.- J. G— 1, Adiantum capil- 

lus Veneris; 2, Eupatorium riparium; 3, Be¬ 
gonia Dregei; 4, Cytisus racemosus.- Cornish- 

man .- The Daffodils were so badly knocked 
about that we can only guess at their names. 
1 may be Henry Irving; 2, Horsfleldi. All 
flowers should be so packed that they reach 
us in a perfectly fresh, recognisable condition. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

E. A. WHITE. LTD.. Paddock Wood. Kent — 
I Steps to a Perfect Garden. 

NATIVE Guano Co.— List of Testimonials. 


See the mass of fibrous roots on the plant which 

has been shaken out. Note the free, sturdy growth, then 

look down the list. They are nearly all njcw; 

quite a number have been awarded the National Rose 
Society’s Gold Medal. They are Just ripe for potting 
into 6-inch pots for greenhouse work or for planting out. 
Every plant is thoroughly well hardened. Prloe 128. 
doz.. Bees’ selection. Customers selection at prices 
quote i. All these Koses are well established 
in 42” pots. s d 

1*135 Alex. Hill Gray, lemon. Gold Medal N.R.S. 2 0 

P 215 A. K. Goodwin, coppery orange.10 

P 160 Altmarker, gold, tinted red.10 

P 184 Anna Marie Ferstet, pink, suffused copper 16 

P 415 Claudius, rosy carmine. Gold Medal N. R.8. 10 

P 431 Comtesse F. Hamilton, brilliant carmine .. 16 
P 387 Charlotte Klemm, fiery red .. .. ..0 9 

P 650 Dorothy Ratcliffe, coral red, shaded yellow, 

Silver Gilt Medal N.R.S.2 0 

P 630 Edward Muwley, velvety crimson.2 6 

P 754 Frau Ernest Fischer, copper, shaded pink .. 10 

P 757 Frau Obermister Pisque, crimson.10 

P 830 Gruss an Aachen, yellow,shaded bronze.. .. 10 

P 982 Jean Note, chrome yellow.10 

P1050 King Edward. Baby ramblor, rich carmine .. 10 

P1090 Lady Hillingdon, apricot-yellow.16 

P1185 Leslie Holland, scarlet-crimson.3 0 

Pl091 Lady Ursula, flesh pink . ..10 

P1225 Mabel Drew, canary-yellow,Gold Medal N.R.9. 2 6 

P1350 Mine. Leon Simons, deep rose .10 

P1571 Mrs. Amy Hammond, flesh, shaded apricot, 

Gold Medal N.R.8.2 6 

P1580 Mrs. O E. Allen, ycllowiBh-buff.2 6 

P1590 Mrs. Cornwallis West, rose pink, Gold Medal 

N.R.8.2 6 

P1625 Mrs. Frank Workman, bright pink, Award of 

Merit N.RS. 26 

P1630 Mrs. Fred Straker, orange crimson ..26 

P1665 Mrs. J. Welch, rich rose-pink, Gold Medal N.R.8. 2 0 

P1700 Mrs. Walter Eastlea. crimson-carmine ..16 

P169d Mrs. Sophia Neate, bright salmon.10 

P1425 Maman Looyuians, salmon-red .10 

P213Q Viscount Carlow, carmine-pink.10 

1*2037 Sunburst, cadmium-yellow.2/- ft 3 0 

P2160 White KiHarney, white .0 9 

CLIMBING ROSES IN 41-in. POTS. 

P1737 Climbing Niphetos, white.10 

P1450 Mardchal Niel, golden-yellow .10 

1*2195 W. A. Richardson, orange-yellow.16 

P 790 Uloire de Dijon, buff.10 

N.B.—We can also supply these climbers in larger pots 
with strong, sturdy growths up to 7 or 8 ft. In length at 2s. 6d. 
and 3s. 6d. aach 

TO SAVE CARRIAGE clients may have the Roses 
taken out of pots and part of soil removed. When ordering 
please say whether this to be dono or not. Failing definite 
instructions, we shall send in pots 

ORDER NOW. This special offer holds good only so long 
as stock lasts, and the supply is limited. 

If you want more complete descriptions, ask for Catalogue, 
gratis and post free. 

BEES, Ltd., H5b, MILL ST ., LIVERPOOL. 

PLANT LILIES NOW. 

All the following Lilies arc perfectly hardy, and will do 
well in the oi^en gardon. 

They are also woll adapted for pot oulture. 


Lilium longiflorum 


speciosuni album 


6 V hull*, 3d. each, 2 6 do*. 


THE KING BEE TALKS 
ABOUT 

DELPHINIUMS. ( 


7" 

.. 4d. 

. 3, 6 „ 

9" 

6d. 

, 5/6 „ 

7” 

.. 4d. 

, 3/6 „ 

8"—9” 

„ 6*1. 

, 5 6 M 

7" 

„ 3d. 

, 26 „ 

8"—9" 

„ 5d. 

. 4 6 „ 

7" 

„ 3d. 

, 26 „ 

8” -r 

5d. 

. 4/6 „ 

6"-8" 

„ 3d. 

, 26 „ 

T 

,. 4d. 

36 

4d. ; on 

6, 4d.; on 1 

2, 5d. extra. 


When ordering ask for Bees' New Seed & Bulb Catalogue; 
it includes scores of the best summer and autumn bulbs. 
•Send your order now, or write for a Catalogue, but do it at 
once, Lest you forget. 

BEES, Ltd., 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. 


The hardy “ Perennial Larkspurs." an the 
Delphiniums are often called, are “coming BS'&WutB 
inter their own "—that is to say, they are BHBwBB 
rapidly achieving the degree of popularity WjjywayMM 
which they so richly and well deserve. This Mpm rVjfl 
being the case, there would appear to be small Wf ” 
occasion for a “ talk ’’ about them, except for 
the certainty that you have cither not yet commenced to 
grow them, or else you possess only a few of the inferior 
sorts. And as you and the betterment of your garden 
aro our chief concern, it is necessary to say something about 
the best varieties. 

Before doing so, let us see why the Delphinium Is becomirg 
indispensable. First, it is a perfectly hardy plant. It 
never fails to coine up stronger than ever year after year. 
Second, once planted very little attention is needed All 
you have to do is to plant in deep rich soil and I this is 
important) thin out the shooU. leaving 3, 5, 7, or more shoots, 
according to the vigour of the plant. Water well with weak 
liquid manure, especially on - light soils, in dry weather. 
Transplant and divide the clumps every fourth year or so. 
Third. the colours are dazzliugly splendid. You get some 
of the grandest gentian and salvia blues. In the lighter 
shades there are tints os pure as the hue of the Forget-me- 
not, others make the blue of the heavens look almost dingy, 
while the porcelain tints of the best jiottery are matched and 
mended ad lib. On the other hand, there are Damson Plum 
purples and violet shades of indescribable intensity. Some 
flowers combine several splendid colours with quite startling 
effocts. A pale blue will have a centre like a black-purple 
bumble bee just touched with orange A deep blue with a 
dazzling while Snowdrop in the middle is no less striking, 
while the innumerable shading* on the petals of other flowers 
blend to produce colour tones for which the mind can And 
no parallel. Fourth, the habit As stately and handsome, 
statuesque one might term it, especially when we take note 
of the handsome foliage. From 3 to 6 feet high the sterns 
will grow, and the whole of the upper third will be a maas of 
colour, while the splendid leaves, like soft green drapery, 
reach right down to the ground. The display continues for 
weeks, and when the primary Rpikes are over it is possible to 
cut away the faded Bpikes to induce a second crop of bloom, 
which will prolong the display well into the autumn. 

Surely here we have a class of plants of quite faultless 
grandeur. For years these plants Have been 
grown by tho thousand on Bees’ Nursery. 

All the best novelties from raisers in this country, as well os 
on the Continent, have been tested side by side with standard 
sorts and the mediocre discarded, until, at the present 
moment, there is nothing which is not absolutely first class. 
It is from this superb collection that you are invited to select. 
As in the case of Bees' Roses, cultivation on a large scale has 
resulted in a reduction in the cost of production. That is the 
reason why the prices quoted below may seem unusually 
reasonable. As for the plants, Dees Guarantee strong 
flowering specimens. 

BEES’ SUPERB DELPHINIUMS. 

Blue King, an azure-blue “ Persimmon " .. .. 6d 

Dr. Bergman, brilliant blue, centre violet .. .. 9d 

Emmie, dense spikes, pale blue .6d 

Eureka, immense flowers, gentian blue.9d 

GloriOSO, plum purple, white centre .6d 

Irene, splendid deep blue .6d 

Mediterranean, azure blue .6d 

Persimmon, glorious sky-blue .9d 

Porcelain, pale blue, black bee centre.9d 

Sara, semi-double, blue and plum.1/- 

Superblssimi, plum purple, white eye .. .. 6d 

Sailor Prince, gentian blue and plum, a fine spike .. 9d 

One eacb of above 12 grand sorts. 6 6 
Three ,, „ „ „ „ „ 18/- 

One M 6 sorts, 3/- 
Three., „ ., 8 - 

NOW is the best time to plant. Order at once, or write 
for Bees’ New Plant Catalogue, a thoroughly well 
illustrated book of 160 pages, gratis and post free, Do it 
now, Lest you forget. 

SEES, Ltd., 175b. MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. 
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ciety .260 

■Saxifrages, Mr. Boyd's 257 
Sell hi verna .. .. 250 

Hhruhs for bed .. .. 256 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

An Indian Primrose (Primula denticulate 
pro lull flora).—A larger-flowered form of 
one of Hie first Indiau Primroses that, 
rame to us. Now it looks as if we should 
have gardens of Indian Primroses. From 
Sir Frank Grksp. 

A silvery Rockfoil (S. coriophylla).— 
This was one of the earliest Rockfoil race 
to charm us, and wo doubt if there be any 
prettier since Introduced. It was in cul¬ 
ture long years ago, before there were 
many nurseries devoted to rock or alpine 
plants. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Foliage for decoration.— In the article on 
“ Foliage for Decoration ” (April 5th) “ B.” 
states that he has never observed any seed 
on Asparagus plumosus nanus. I have had 
a plant of Asparagus plumosus nanus In a 
pit in cool greenhouse for over ten years, 
and it flowers and seeds freely every year. 

1 have also Asparagus deeumbens and A. 
Sprengeri. and they flower and seed equally 
freely. They’ get but little attention, and 
given plenty of root room do not seem to re¬ 
quire it.—Miss Jones, Tyn-y-f ro , Crick - 
howell. 

Rosccea cautilioides.— This new plant, 
introduced by the Messrs. Bees, was nicely 
in flower in one of the houses of the Royal 
Hotanie Gardens, Edinburgh, a few days 
ago. It quite fulfils the promise of last 
year, ami is a charming thing for the 
alpine-house or for the rock garden. It is 
unlike anything else we have in bloom at 
the time, and very charming, with its up¬ 
right growth and its distinct pale-yellow 
flowers on stems some S inches or 0 inches 
high. Roseoeu cautilioides is likely to 
prove quite hardy, and. when plentiful 
enough, a group in the rock garden or in 
the front of the border will be a delightful 
feature.—S. Arnott. 

Hepaticas growing.—I imagine that it is 
not so much a question of position, but 
suitable soil for growing Hepaticas suc- 
ressfully. When living in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, where the soil wms cold, 
heavy clay, I remember having very large 
dumps of Hepaticas each 0 inches to 
12 inches across. We rarely ever dis¬ 
turbed them, and every year they were a 
mass of blue and w r hite blossoms. Now. 
living in South Wales, soil light, my 
Hepaticas are a miserable failure. I have 
tried them both in sun and shade, but it is 
quite evident they do not approve of either, 
nnd they are gradually dwindling away.— 
Miss .Tones, Tyn-y-fro, Cfickhowell. 

Old Cyclamen plants.— I thought you 
might lie interested in this photograph of 
Cyclamen plants, w’hicli are eight years 
old. They were raised from seed by my 
gardener. It is often sflltt these plante are 
no good dfter three yejfrs m^i r 


experience is tlie contrary. You are at 
liberty to use this photograph if you think 
your readers would be interested.—(Miss) 
M. Carta Sturge. Cranbournc Grange, 
Sutton Scotney , Hants. 

LMany thanks for interesting photograph, 
which shows a fine-group of Cyclamens in 
various shades of colour, each plant a mass 
of bloom. The photograph, however, being 
on a postcard, does not do full justice to 
the subject.— Ed.] 

Clark's native Rockfoil (SaxLfraga opix>- 
sitifojlhi Clark's Seedling).—A richly- 
coloured form of a pretty native plant from 
Sir Frank Crisp, nnd a plant well worth 
looking after. A good group of it. should 
give an effect, quite new on the rock 
garden. In the south we have some 
trouble in growing this plant. It loves 
the northern air, and wants the best rock- 
garden culture. 

The scarlet Windflower in turf.— In spite 
of the mild winter, this did not show its 
welcome colour in the Grass in any effec¬ 
tive way until mid-April. It is not always 
happy with us, though in certain free nnd 
good soils it thrives anil blooms year by 
year. With me it does best in the turf in 
rather a scattered way. and though some 
creatures nip off the flowers, I get good 
effects in the turf, in which numbers are 
not necessary, as a few flowers from n 
solitary tuft often, tell its story well.—W., 
Sussex. 

/Ethionema iberideum. — The pretty 
white-flowered JEthionema iberideum was 
nicely shown in an exhibit sent by Mr. 
Clarence Elliott, of the Six Hills Nursery. 
Stevenage, to the Edinburgh Spring Show 
the other day. This is one of the good 
doers among the Lebanon Candytufts. It 
grows only a few inches high, nnd hears 
a good number of heads of little white 
flowers. The cultivation of the /EtUio- 
nemas is better understood now’ than at 
one time, and, giveu a dry soil with some 
calcareous matter in it. arid full exposure 
to the sun, little difficulty need he experi¬ 
enced in their cultivation.—S. Arnott. 

Bessie Codfrey Chrysanthemum in bloom 
in April. —In November, 1911, two cuttings 
of this Chrysanthemum were struck, and 
after being grown on in the usual way 
through the summer, the plants were 
brought into the cold greenhouse on 
October 1st, 1912. The one bloomed In 
November, but the other, which had 
received precisely the same treatment, 
only opened its crown-hud in January. 
1913. That was true to colour —pure 
yellow’. The remaining six buds did not 
begin to open till March, and the last two 
of them only the first week in April, so it 
will probably remain in bloom for two 
weeks longer. The foliage is in very good 
condition right down to the pot. but the 
late flowers are tinged with red in parts. 


Is it not unique for this Chrysanthemum 
to be in bloom at this time of the year?— 
Helena L. Waters. Aldertey , M'Kinby- 
road, Bournemouth IFc#/. 

Primula pinnatifida.— A single specimen 
of the rare little Primula pinnatifida was 
much admired in the rock garden exhibit 
of Messrs. Cunningham. Fraser, and Co.. 
Edinburgh, at the recent spring show of 
the Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society. About <» inches or 8 inches high, 
witli deeply-cut leaves, aud with a sturdy 
little stem bearing on the top a charming 
cluster of pinkish flowers, this plant 
deserved the notice it received. The colour 
of I he flowers, as shown in the plant men¬ 
tioned. w’as pink or rose, but in an early 
stage the buds are almost blue. There are 
several plants of this distinct and pretty 
Chinese species in the collection of 
Primulas in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Edinburgh. There seems as yet some un¬ 
certainty as to the hardiness and precise 
requirements of P. pinnatifida.—Ess. 

Daffodils in turf.— Ma ny years ago I 
planted in turf many thousands of the 
commoner sorts of the day in wood, field, 
and by lake side. Rewards have come in 
many beautiful effects, and I felt my work 
was done so far as these plants w’ere cfm- 
cerned. hut now Messrs. Barr have un¬ 
settled my mind by sending me a set of the 
sorts raised of recent years, kinds be¬ 
coming plentiful enough to allow of plant¬ 
ing in turf, and so I have to begin again 
and go in for refinements in naturalising 
various beautiful whites and noble 
yellow and startling starry cups. No need 
lo give their names here, as they are all 
named in Messrs. Barr's good catalogue. 
The trouble is to find a quiet green place 
to show their beauty, so much ground 
being already covered, and if I go too far 
into the woods, and away from the garden, 
certain amateurs of the flower called 
gipsies come in and take them away leaf 
and all. And then the plants cease to 
flower.—W., Sussex. 

Cytisus praecox.—The earliest and one 
of the most free-flowering of Brooms, this 
plant is widely grow’ii in gardens, a ml 
w’ould be more so were it not that the 
flowers have a decidedly disagreeable 
odour. For this reason many people 
object to its presence in the vicinity of 
the house. The objectionable odour, how¬ 
ever, need not prevent its being made good 
use of. for planted in large clumps about 
the wilder ports of the garden, it is de¬ 
ckled ly effective, the cream-coloured 
flowers being very showy. Its parents 
are said to be C. purgans nnd C. praecox. 
and judging from the general aspect of 
the plant, this surmise is correct. A very 
similar plant, but without the objection¬ 
able pdpuiv is In cultivation at Kevv. This 
was raised from seeds of a-yellow-flowered 
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hybrid, which wits obtained by crossing 
U. scopuriua Aiulrotiiius with C. tilbus, 
and in course of time it ought to super¬ 
sede O. pra'eox. O. pnceox may be in¬ 
creased by cuttings inserted in sandy soli 
in a close, but cold, frame in August or 
by grafting in spring.—D. Kew. 

Furze in our island. —We are happy in a 
climate that allows this bush to brighten 
our spring. Think of the lands of the 
colder north without its grace. In many 
parts of our islands it is abundant, from 
others absent or scarce. 1 took a fancy i 
some years ago to buy a quantity of the 
seed and scatter it in various rough places 
—banks, fringes of woods, by drives where 
tire hard line of a clipped fence yvas not 
desired-merely scattering, never covering, 

I lie seed. At first the rabbits seemed to 
have all tire result, but little by little the ! 
tough shoots had their way, and now there 
are acres of tine colour.—W., Sujtei r. 

Primula viscosa hybrid Mrs. J. H. Robin¬ 
son.— Quite an interesting lot of seed- [ 
lings or hybrids of Primula viscosa was 
shown"by Slnssrs. Piper and Son, of liays- 
wuter, London, at the Edinburgh Sitring 
Show. Most of these are as yet under 
number, but a yeTlow-flowered one, named 
Mrs. J. II. Kobiuson, was of Considerable 
beauty and interest. If a hybrid of P. 
viscosa, as it seems to be, it has evidently 
had as its other parent a border Auri¬ 
cula, and reminds one of the old golden- 
yellow Auricula, although not quite the 
same. The leaves are larger and mealier 
than those of most of the other viscosa 
hybrids.— Dumfries. 

Wood Anemones and deer. I think you 
remember the display of these that used to 
lie made iu the woods at Nnrrowater. 
Some years ago ilie deer escaped from 
their enclosed ground, mid have been 
roaming the woods ever since. I was 
there a day or two since, and there 
is not a trace of Anemone to be 
found anywhere. The same nearly 
holds good with regard fo Primroses, 
which used to abound. Now there are only 
to be found quite small seedlings. There 
is nothing now they can eat besides Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Seillas, and Laurels, and they 
have begun on the Laurels, it would 
he interesting to know if tills has happened 
elsewhere.—T. Smith, Newry. 

Narcissus Mme. De Craaf.— It is interest 
lug to see how well this fine white Trum¬ 
pet I)aflop 1 holds its own. In tlie collec¬ 
tion of twelve bunches of Narcissi shown 
in the first prize lot at the Edinburgh 
Spring Show there were two line bundles 
of blooms. This exhibit was from the 
famous collection of Mr. C. W. Cowan. 

J billionsie Castle,'and his gardener, Mr. 
I'lrte, who grows Daffodils so well, lias an 
ample choice of even newer flowers than 
Mme. lie Graaf to choose from. This 
shows Hie value of this bold, handsome 
white Trumpet. Tty-the-way, Sir Watkin 
also appeared in this exhibit, and this 
speaks volumes for Hie " staying power” 
of some of these older Narcissi. Barri 
conspicuus was another of the older varie¬ 
ties.— S Arnott. 

Daffodils in turf with Grape Hyacinths 

and Sci I las.—The most charming April 
effect of naturalised flowers is that from 
llie growing together of the above named. 
Grape Hyacinths fMuseari) of the more 
easily increased sorts do well in meadow 
Crass, and so do some of the Seillns, Un¬ 
favourite tills year being S. italics, of a 
soft misty-blue, quite engaging in its 
effect with the Daffodils near. Encouraged 
by this I hope to try more of the Seillns in 
turf, especially the finely - coloured S. 
taurica. The Siberian Scllin in turf with 
me gets loss and less year h.v year. The 
Aiiennine Windflower helps well with its 
blue, though never so free and fine as in 
warm Irish soils. The azure-blue Wood 
Anemone does well, and is loveliest of all 
In the sun. The Spanish and our own 
Wood Hyacinth are too large to put in turf, 
seeking rather woody places, and the 
Spanish never fine save in free, good soil. 

-SOst, Google 


Narcissus Grandee. —Mention is made of 
this late-flowering bieolor Daffodil on 
page 217 of Gardening Illustrated, and 
its near approximation in colour and 
other things to N. Empress, which is, of 
! course, vastly sui>orior in every way. 
There are many points of difference, too, 
though, as stuted by “ Scot,” the casual 
observer may not see tbeui all. Empress 
far outstrips Grandee in size, stature, 
presence—the flower looks you full iu the 
face—and general boldness. At its best, 1 
have had Empress 2£ feet high ; Grandee, 
under the same treatment, less than half 
of this. The last-named looks slightly to 
the ground, has a much narrower, 
cylindrically-inelined crown or trumpet, 
which expands but little at the mouth, 
while Empress has a pronounced rim. 
Grandee more nearly approximates to 
N. bicolor (Haworth), though the latter is 
decidedly smaller and dwarfer. The first 
of these is valuable for its late coming, 
and if treated generously will give a good 
account of itself at flowering time. It is 
insufficiently appreciated. I think that 
these older bicolor Daffodils love cool, 
uioist, loamy soils, while they are not 
averse to continuous moisture at the root. 

—E. II. Jenkins. 

Perpetual - flowering Carnations from 
Guernsey.— Mr. C. E. A. Van der Sluys 
sends us from his nursery at Ramee, 
Guernsey, a very line gathering in great 
variety of these useful winter and early 
spring flowers, which do so well in the 
Channel Islands, the pure atmosphere and 
glorious climate of which are specially 
conducive to clean,> healthy growth, and 
large, richly-coloured blooms. Thanks to 
the attention given to these by American 
and English,growers we now have flowers 
iu every shade of colour, ranging from the 
pure white of White Perfection and 
Wodeuethe to the dark crimson of British 
Triumph and Carola. Among the pinks 
we have tine varieties in Lady Nortli- 
I cliffe, Baroness de Brienen, R. F. Felton, 
j and the well-known Enchantress, good 
] scarlets being Britannia, an English seed¬ 
ling, and Scarlet Glow. Among those sent , 
were some very tine blooms of Marmion, 
with stout, stiff stems and strongly clove- 
scented. The flowers sent were excellent 
examples of good culture. 

Where are the bullfinches? —*'W. S.” and | 
Mr. J. Crook, April 12th, page 220, are 
to be congratulated in having been so little | 
troubled with bullfinches during the past 
winter. Widely separated as are the two 
districts in which the writers reside, 
their almost total immunity from attack 
must not Ik* taken as an indication—at 
least, such is my experience— that this 
mischievous pest has become scarce. In 
my own immedhrte neighbourhood (Ash¬ 
ford, Keut) I have never known bull 
(inches so numerous as they have been this 
last winter. Where they came from I 
cannot conjecture, but about the middle of 
November last numbers of them put in an 
appearance, and their plaintive call-note 
was to he heard in plantations, orchards, 
and hedgerows' in all directions, anil had 
not drastic measures been taken, but few 
buds would have been left on Plum and 
Pear trees in the garden and orchard. 
Although many trees were badly dis¬ 
budded,-the steps taken to deal with them 
pro veil ted any very serious damage, and 
after the beginning of March they seemed 
to vanish in the same sudden manner in 
which they put in an appearance last 
autumn. I have in previous seasons noted 
the, ns it were, sudden disappearance of 
the bullfinch, and have often speculated 
as to where it takes up its abode during 
the summer months, as it: is seldom I see 
one in the interval between early spring 
and late summer.—A.W. 

The Japanese Crab Apple (Pynis flori- 
bunda).—Of the several Crab Apples 
whim’ll are found in Japan, P. floribunda 
is one of the most important, for there are 
few shrubs or small trees which blossom 
more profusely or more regularly. 
Although it has long been an inhabitant 


of our gardens it has only become really 
1 well known of late years, and twenty 
j years ago good examples were rarely met 
with. Left to its own devices, it usually 
assumes the proportions of a large bush, 
12 feet to 10 feet or so high, and 12 feet 
to 20 feet or more across, the branches 
sweeping the ground. IBs principal asset 
is its pretty white, pink-tinted blooms, 
which n pi .ear iu April, for its small, 
rounded fruits are less conspicuous than 
those of other species. In addition to the 
type, there is a variety called atrosan- 
guinea, which bears flowers of a much 
darker shade than those of the type. It is 
a matter of taste as to which is the more 
ornamental, for both bloom with the same 
certainty. There is also a variety—citri* 
folia polypetala—in which the flowers arc 
semi-double, whilst some ]>eople make the 
double-flowered P. Hallkma a variety also. 
The latter ought certainly to be grown 
with P. floribunda and its varieties, for 
its flowers are larger and very richly 
coloured. In addition to the value of these 
Japanese Crab Apples for the outdoor 
garden, they are also made considerable 
use of nowadays for early forcing, and no 
collection of forced shrubs in February 
and March would be considered complete 
if they were absent.—D. Kew. 

Scllla verna.—It is not often that 1 find 
myself at variance with you on matters 
horticultural, but I really feel inclined to 
pick a quarrel with you over your treat¬ 
ment of Scilla verna. “Certainly not 
worthy of cultivation except iu botanical 
collections,” is the sentence passed upon 
this pretty native in the “English Flower 
I Garden.” I am sending you a few blooms 
: gathered from my own garden, whither, 

' more than thirty years ago, I brought 
j some bulbs from the sea cliffs only a mile 
distant. They have multiplied to a great 
extent, forming wide patches of colour. 

; They have seeded themselves iu the 
, crannies of a retaining wall devoted to 
a 1 pines, and really make a very good show 
among exotics, and the flowers have the 
merit of fragrance. In its native wind- 
shorn sea-turf this Squill only gets leave 
(o raise its head 1 inch or 2 inches above 
tlie ground : hut in the shelter of a garden 
it attains the stature which you see, and 
flowers fully six weeks before the wild¬ 
ings. Weathers does not so much as men¬ 
tion S. verna in his “ Bulb Book.’ — 
Herbert Maxwell. 

(A charming flower as sent. We have it 
in turf as Scilla it alien, or something 
quite near it in colour and form.—E d ] 

The Fire Bush (Embothrium coccineum). 
— Unfortunately it is only possible to grow¬ 
th is Chilian tree successfully iu the milder 
parts of the country, such as Devonshire. 
Cornwall, South Wales, aud parts of 
I Ireland, for when attempts are made to 
I cultivate it under glass it rarely blossoms 
i so satisfactorily as those plants which are 
growing out-of-doors. When growing under 
satisfactory conditions it attains a height 
: of 25 feet to 30 feet, with n trunk 10 indies 
| to 12 inches in diameter. Such specimens. 
I however, are uncommon, and they are 
| highly prized by their owners, for there 
are few more gorgeous subjects when the 
point of almost every branch is terminated 
by a good-sized head of bright-red flowers. 
Even small plants flower well. In addition 
to the plant being beautiful when in flower, 
it is an acquisition by reason of its ever¬ 
green leaves. The flowering period in 
.southern gardens extends from the 
beginning of April to the end of July, and 
, flower-bearing branches are often seen at 
j the horticultural exhibitions held in the 
j south during that period. After it has 
i attained a height of 8 feet or 10 feet it be¬ 
comes rather difficult to transplant unless 
j considerable care is taken, therefore it is 
j advisable to plant it in a permanent 
position whilst quite small. It also has 
the reputation of goiug wrong after the 
removal of large branches, therefore 
pruning should be restricted to the younger 
growths.—D. Krur. i 5 ylj 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

daffodils in woodland. 

One of the best places in which to enjoy 
the beautiful Daffodils is in any woodland 
or copse that happens to be near the house, 
and often opportunities occur in even 
small places. The shade of the woodland 
suits the flowers, and they are not subject 
to be removed or Injured in any way, as 
happens when we put them in turf. The 
picture shows the kinds of Daffodils that 
were common some years ago, and were 
extensively planted, and all have done 
well. For long weeks in spring they grace 
the plaee, and beyond the initial cost of 
1 diluting cost nothing for care. 


broken up, and road grit. The conns 
should be covered to a depth of 3 inches, 
while an annual top-dressing of leaf- 
mould will promote vigorous growth. A 
partially-shaded position is advisable, and 
also one sheltered from bitter gules, since 
these often twist off the leaves, and thus 
materially weaken the plants. Conns 
should always be planted when they are 
at rest. Where conditions are favourable, 
hardy Cyclamens increase rapidly from 
self-sown seeds, and are soon surrounded 
by a numerous progeny. When the flower 
has fallen, during the production of the 
soed-pod, the stalk coils round upon itself. 
The seeds often take almost a year to 
ripen, and during that time they are ex¬ 
posed to the attacks of mice und slugs, 


crimson-maroon blotch at the base of the 
petals, and larger than the type. C. 
repandum, blooming in April and May, is 
the true C. hederaefolimn, a title now 
more usually bestowed upon C. neapoli- 
tauum. Its flowers are of a rosy hue, and 
its triangular leaves are attractively 
marbled with white. C. neapolitunum, as 
has been stated, has usutqied the name of 
hedencfolium, by which it is equally well 
known as by its correct appellation. It 
bears its flowers in the early autumn. 
The slightly fragrant blossoms are rose- 
crimson in the type, but there is also a 
very charming white variety that should 
he grown in preference to the ty(e, and 
there are also many gradations of colour 
between these two tints. At the time tlie 


Daffodils in Oak -woodland (Sussex). 



HARDY CYCLAMENS. 

Is the dark days of midwinter the charm¬ 
ing little Cyclamen Comm opens its re- 
flexed blossoms and creates a delightful 
picture. The hardy Cyclamens merit a far 
wider recognition than they obtain, and 
it is only when grown in quantity In 
gardens where their cultural requirements 
are provided that their value is ade¬ 
quately appreciated. 

In the culture of Cyclamens perfect 
drainage is of the first Importance, and, 
therefore, an elevated position, such as a 
bank or raised l>ed, is well adapted to their 
requirements. To attempt the culture of 
these plants in a soil unduly retentive of 
moisture Is to court failure. The com¬ 
post employed should be porous, sandy 
loam, leaf-mould, oliVmVtar mblflfj finely 


so that where it is desired to collect seed 
from any particular plant the pods should 
be protected by perforated zinc collars ami 
muslin. During severe frosts the leaves 
and flower-stems lie limp and apparently 
lifeless on the ground, but on the advent 
of warmer weather these quickly regain 
their pristine vigour. 

The most generally-grown species is, 
doubtless, C. Coum, which blooms in the 
winter and earliest spring. It bears deep 
crimson-purple flowers, which are scent¬ 
less, and rounded leaves of a dark-green 
colour. There are also varieties bearing 
flowers of every tint between tbe normal 
and pure white. 0. Atkins), C. nlpinum, 
C. ibericum, and C. venium are forms of 
this species, of which the best Is C. 
Atklnsi, which bears white flowers with a 


flowers are produced the plants are leaf¬ 
less, but the foliage is developed before 
the plants have passed out of bloom. The 
leaves are large, pointed, and toothed, 
often as much as 5 Inches in length, anil 
almost as much in breadth, and are hand¬ 
somely marbled with white. They remain 
in full beauty through the entire winter, 
and large colonies of the plants present, 
exquisite pictures where they are natura¬ 
lised beneath trees. They will grow as 
vigorously beneath evergreens as under 
deciduous trees, and in Cornwall great 
breadths of them may be seen carpeting 
the ground below huge specimens of Tinas 
insignis. They are also almost the only 
plants that will succeed under a Beech. 
Well-grown, vigorous conns often attain 
a diameter:of 12 inches or more, and bear 
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as many as two hundred blossoms. C. 
africanura, C. cyprtum, and C. girsecum are 
forms of this species. C. europmura l>ears 
purplish-red, deliciously-scented flowers in 
the autumn and well into the early winter. 
Its foliage is rounded and of n dark- 
greeai tint, sometimes slightly mottled with 
a lighter shade. C. cilicicum is apparently 
merely a variation of this species. 

Wynpham Fitzherbert. 

NATURALISING DAFFODILS. 

In places where a few of the newer 
Daffodils in the different sections are 
annually acquired for the above puritose 
it is well to have the notebook handy all 
through the flowering season in order 
that their culture in such form may be 
extended or abandoned, as their behaviour 
may indicate. A Daffodil that may show 
to the best advantage with annual relift¬ 
ing and careful replanting in well-pre¬ 
pared soil may not lie at all satisfactory 
if left entirely alone, and however anxious 
one may be to secure the best in the way 
of quality, it is not advisable to discard 
old favourites until newer forms have 
been found equally satisfactory from many 
different standpoints. The same necessity 
for careful selection for such planting 
also requires consideration, for white some 
sorts will multiply freely, others only 
barely exist. In all schemes of naturalisa¬ 
tion, whatever the species may be, the de¬ 
sire is to have the plants thoroughly at 
home, and if they have not that appear 
mice it may lie taken for granted that, so 
far as that particular species or variety' 
is concerned, the scheme is not a success. 
Situation, apart from suitability of soil, 
should also be considered for the different 
sections of Daffodils, the delicate forms 
of, for instance. I .redsi looking quite lost 
in sites more suitable for the big Trumpets 
and the most vigorous of the incompara- 
bills, and vice vend. whilst cosy corners 
may be reserved for the more niiimile 
kinds. Also, it is advisable to adopt the 
plan of planting as many in occasional 
groups as may lie const stent with t lie 
situation, and always in the most suitable 
sites, rather than have a lot of patches. It 
is a very silly practice, and one, unfortu¬ 
nately, still rather common, to plant ten 
or a dozen bulbs ill patches at intervals 
of a few yards. So far as newer varieties 
are concerned, a little space may be set 
aside for them in the reserve garden, 
where a few can be planted annually and 
left undisturbed, so that observations can 
tie taken until they are tried on a larger 
scale under more natural surroundings. 

Hardwick. E. II. S. 

PLANTING NARCISSI. 

“Kirk" (page 2251, in propounding the 
query, “Do wo always plant Narcissi, or. 
indeed, other bulbs, sufficiently deeply?” 
o|ieus up a very Interesting question. The 
direct answer is a negative one. In nature 
most bulbous plants incline to bury them¬ 
selves deeply, and starting, say, from the 
seedling first vegetating on tlie surface, 
are often found at a considerable depth in 
the earth. The why and the wherefore of 
it are not quite clear, since these deeply- 
liuried examples sooner or later cease to 
give a representative flowering, or. per¬ 
haps, none at all. Hence, in our garden¬ 
ing, while we need not copy nature to the 
full, we may certainly go some way 
with her and lie guided by results. 
For example, an accidentally deeply 
hurled bulb of Cliionodoxn, that may 
he 18 inches from the surface, 
will presently show itself head and 
shoulders above its fellows, carrying a 
spike of flowers which for strength and 
numbers puts all others to shame. The 
curious part of n bulb buried It foot deep 
is its increased vigour and stature above 
ground, with greater stamina and flower 
strength. Tears ago I had a few hundred 
thousands of collected Narcissus obvallaris 
ami other Daffodils through my hands. 



obvious. Curiosity ted me to measure 
some of them, with the result that I found 
a large number had been buried 1J feet 
deep, white a few had descended to nearly 
2 feet. Curiously, the above-ground growth 
in these coincided exactly with the depth 
from which the plants had been taken. At 
the time it occurred to me as rather odd 
that a bulb was capable of producing so 
much more leafage without showing signs 
of distress, yet lio distress was observ¬ 
able. In the above given instance, too. the 
bulbs retain their good shape at these 
unusual depths, though in the case of N. 
niaximus much flattening and shapeless¬ 
ness were general. This, however, was 
rectified in a single season by the ordinary 
methods of cultivation—t.e., shallow plant¬ 
ing and the like. 

I suppose it is a well-known fact that 
many bulbous and allied plants— c.g.. 
Cyclamen and Vallota—that we grow on 
tile surface of the soil, are in nature found 
almost Invariably buried more or less 
deeply, the depth varying with the 
character of the soil, and not a little also, 

I take it, with the age of the individual 
bulb, the latter descending n little, jier- 
haps, each year. Doubtless, too, ill nature 
there is a reason for Ibis that we know 
not or. In like manner we are without 
precise Information concerning the 
accidentally buried, deeply turned in bulb 
of the garden, though l more than a little 
susiiect that it does not reappear at all on 
(he surface in the spring following the 
burying. I have reasons for confining this 
remark to the smaller bulbs—Snowdrop. 
Chionodoxa, etc. “Kirk's” experience of 
deeply-plunged bulbs in (Hits, white these 
display greater luxuriance of growth and 
other things, would not be on all fouls 
with similarly deeply-planted liulhs in 
garden soil. The conditions would 
be warmer, the ashes lighter, more 
abundantly aerated and drained, hence 
the greater warmth. This last, too. 
would he accelerated by the above ground 
standing of the plunging bed, a rather im¬ 
portant factor ill the case. A year or more 
ago. oil looking through a rather good 
garden where bulb growing in pots was a 
lending feature, the gardener complained 
that all his Tulips were opening almost on 
a level with (lie soil, and inquired if I 
could account for it. I said. “They have 
been insufficiently deeply plunged, hence 
so little stem growth.” “Oh!” he replied. 
“We never plunge our bulbs at all. and 
don't believe in it." “Then don’t you 
believe in covering the bulbs witli soil in 
ordinary planting in the garden?” 1 
inquired. “Oh! yes,” ho replied. “Then 
why expose them to these alien conditions 
when under pot cultivation?” ,I further 
inquired. No gardener would dream of 
planting Tulips on the surface of a bed : 
yet here was a presumably good gardener 
doing precisely the same thing in the case 
of pot-cultivated plants, and wondering 
why lie had failed. The bulbs were 
admitted to have been excellent. A clearer 
case—cause and effect—1 have never seen. 

In his shallow planting of all bulbous- 
rooted sub.iects the commercial grower is 
doubtless first actuated by motives of 
economy. He will tell you. too—and it is 
true—that more shapely bulbs result, and 
possibly also better ripened, though this 
latter is not, I think, proven. Or, if better 
ripened, consequent upon their nearness to 
light and sun and air, it b.v no means 
follows that a better flowering results. 
Where Daffodils or other bulbs are con- 
lent to be permanently established in 
garden or woodland, there will he found 
that development of leaf and bulb which 
is a sure forerunner of a good, as also an 
abundant, blooming, till over-crowding of 
Hie mother bulbs and an inferior flower¬ 
ing demonstrate the need of division and 
replanting. How soon this may bo neces¬ 
sary, or how far off. will depend not a 
little upon llie soil, though more particu¬ 
larly its depth and its character. 

Frolviblv not a few errors ill bulb plant¬ 
ing are the direct outcome of cataloging 


directions to insert a bull) its own depth in 
the earth. Certain things—Alstrcemerias— 
W'ould be ruined b.v the first severe frost, 
white all the smaller bulbs, apart from 
being exposed to all the vicissitudes of 
weather and climate, would be in danger 
of frequent disturbance. Some of the finest 
tufts of the common single Snowdrop I 
ever lifted were more than 1 foot deep. 
The leaves were considerably higher, 
while the sheaves of overtopping blossoms 
told their own tale of contentment. Hence 
Ihe gardener has nothing to fear, and 
much to gain by departing from ruleof- 
tliuinb methods in such work, lie must, 
however, lie prepared to possess his soul In 
patience for a lime, since the more 
deeply-planted bulb may not be all lie has 
been ted to expert in the first year. That 
they are there, if healthy, merely gather¬ 
ing .strength and waiting. I have not the 
least doubt. A friend writing from Iiritisli 
Columbia a year or two ago said the Dog’s- 
tooth Violets were invariably 12 inches to 
IS inches deep. In our gardening at home 
there is no need to start at either depth, 
but if for the smaller bulbs we began at 
4 inches deep, and larger ones at (i inches, 
or even 8 inches deep, we should do quite 
well. At these depths the bulbs are 
removed from surface interferences and 
the alternations of heat and cold, and pre¬ 
sently the experiment will meet its true 
reward. "Kirk” opens his note on 
page 225 with a query. I would like to 
close with one. Why did lie employ " 2 feet 
deep of ashes ” to cover Ills bulbs? A 
depth of 6 inches (above the pots) isjuueh 
more usual, and, moreover, is ample. 

E. II. .Ienkiss. 

HEl’ATICAS. 

Few flowers of early spring are so lovely 
as those of the Hepatica, a charming plant 
too seldom found in the average English 
garden. The first blooms of Hepatica 
angulosa are often produced early in 
January, while from that season the 
flowering period is sustained through 
March and into April by the later-bloom¬ 
ing varieties of H. triloba. Doubtless, 
the limited popularity enjoyed by the 
Hepatica is in a great measure owing to 
the fact that it is somewhat particular 
as to soil and situation. A deep root-run 
is a necessity, these plants requiring as 
great a depth of soil ill proportion to their 
size ns do Christinas Roses-. Heavy, re¬ 
tentive soils, as well as a light staple that 
speedily dries out, are equally unsuited to 
Ilepnticas, whose wants are best supplied 
by a porous medium, which, while it does 
not quickly dry, does not retain stagnant 
moisture. Perfect drainage is essential, 
and a ]K>sition where the plants are 
screened from the sun’s rays after eleven 
n.m. is to be preferred, since a continuous 
baking through the long days of summer 
inevitably weakens tike plants. Hepaticns, 
especially H. angulosa, are particularly 
suitable for the rock garden, where par¬ 
tial shade during the hottest hours of the 
day is available, for here they have ample 
drainage. White their roots, descending 
deeply into the soil at the back of and 
beneath the stones, remain, cool and moist 
even in the hottest weather. In raised 
beds and on sloping hanks Hepnticas also 
do well, provided other conditions are 
favourable, and they succeed in a com¬ 
post of sandy loam ami leaf-mould or pent 
in equal proportions. Lime in tine soil is 
distasteful to them. Wherever they are 
planted, they should, if there is any 
danger of their becoming dry at the root, 
be freely w-atered during hot summers. A 
particularly delightful effect is gained by 
growing Hepnticas on a grassy slope, the 
tint of the blossoms of the blue varieties 
affording a pleasing contrast to the green 
settling, Tlie single forms of white and 
blue Hepnticas occur in countless 
thousands in Switzerland and the Aus¬ 
trian Tvrol, and in the latter region they 
may often, during the month of March, 
be found in bloom beneath (he snow by 
brushing away the crust 
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Propagation Is effected by division and 
8**ed. Plants should be divided before they 
show* signs of exhaustion, which occurs 
when the crowns become overcrowded, but 
the operation should be carried out with 
great care, as these subjects are impatient 
of root disturbance and the divisions 
should be replanted immediately. The 
best time to divide is just as the plants 
go out of flower. Self-sown seedlings are 
usually produced in abundance by healthy 
clumps, and often bear flowers of varying 
tints of blue and red if old plants of dif¬ 
ferent colour are grown together. Where 
it is desired to raise seedlings from col¬ 
lected seed, this should be sown as soon 
as ripe in boxes or pans of peat and sand, 
which should be well watered and placed 
in a cold-frame, with slates Laid over the 
Itfin. By the following spring every seed 
should have germinated. Now and again 


There are about the Tenby Daffodil the com¬ 
bined virtues of good colour, form, and bold 
appearance. Some do not find it easy to culti¬ 
vate, and in a dry and sandy soil it did not 
thrive so well with me as in my present 
garden.—S. A._ __ 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION MRS. WILFRID GOTT. 

It may, I think, be safely said that this 
is by far the finest pure white perpetual- 
j flowering Malmaison that has yet 
a Pi eared Of handsome proportions, pure 
in colour, strongly and richly clove-scented, 
free-flowering, of true perpetual habit, 
allied to certain Malmaison characteris¬ 
tics— e.g ., fine stiff stems and broad, re¬ 
curving leafage—are some of the more pro¬ 
nounced attributes of the newcomer 
observable at a glance. It is in every sense 
a great Carnation, and will undoubtedly 



Carnation Mrs. Wilfrid Got/. 


a slight top-dressing of leaf-mould may be 
applied to old Hepatica plants with ad 
vantage, while before the flower-buds are 
produced the clumps should be carefully 
examined for slugs, which evince a great, 
partiality for the unexpanded petals, and 
when present in any quantity entirely 
spoil them. Hepatica angulosa, an j 
earlier-flowering species than 11. triloba, 
is far less generally grown, although its ; 
sky-blue blossoms are considerably larger 
than are those of the latter. H. triloba 
occurs in three distinct colours of blue, 
white, and red, as well as exhibiting many 
intermediate shades between these tints, 
and rhere are also double varieties in all 
the colours. H. Tlarlowi is a deep 
coloured blue, almost a purple. 

IVyndham Fitzherbert. 


The Tenby Daffodil (Narcissus obvallaris).— 
This is not yet submersed by the flood of new 
Daffodils which year after year come in great 
numbers. It Is not one of 'J ' ~ 

being only what we used i 



prove to lie of an epoch-making character. 
As will be seen by the illustration, the 
flower is of looser build than the typical 
Mahnaisons, and which will make for easy 
opening. No calyx bursting in any of the 
examples shown — and only pot-grown 
plants were exhibited—could be seen, 
though every flower was carefully 
examined. The plants each carried 
three fully-expanded flowers, regardless of 
buds. As will be seen by the illustration, 
the flower is of the informal class, with 
but fetv central petals. In my opinion this 
fine Carnation will become popular for its 
fragrance alone, in which respect it is 
virtually unique. It was raised hy Messrs. 
W. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., and 
exhibited by them on the 1st April, when it 
secured a unanimous award of merit. 

E. H. .Tekktns. 


Strobilanthes Dyerianus. — The genus 
Strobilanthes is an extensive one, the 


majority being principally found in 
southern and soulh-eastern Asia. Though 
many of them are very pretty in a state of 
nature, the only one generally grown in 
gardens is Strobilanthes Dyerianus. Its 
main feature is the charming colour of the 
leaves, which are—especially when young 
—suffused with rich rosy-purple of a 
metallic hue on a dark-green ground. 
Though, as above stated, the foliage forms 
the principal feature of this Strobilanthes, 
it is well worth growing for the sake of its 
flowers, which, borne iu erect spikes, are 
funnel-shaped, individually about 1 inch 
long, and ns much across the expanded 
mouth. The colour is a kind of violet-blue 
with lighter markings. This Strobilanthes 
often flowers in the winter, when its pretty 
blossoms are very welcome.—T. 


LAPAGERIAS. 

(Reply to J. Low.) 

It is not everyone who can succeed iu 
growing these satisfactorily, the failures 
that occur arising chiefly through the 
borders being improperly prepared, or not 
prepared at all, thus causing the roots to 
get unhealthy. As the plants require 
heavy and frequent waterings, drainage 
is of the first importance ; without it the 
soil is sure to become sodden and sour, 
when the great fleshy roots rot. The way 
to start with the bordeT, whicli should be 
about 2 feet C inches deep, is to place 
C inches of broken soft red bricks below, 
and on them sods of tough fibrous peat, 
packed one on the other, sprinkling sand 
in the interstices till the bonier is nearly 
full, when Che hall of earth should be 
shaken from the plant and the latter 
planted in l>eat, chopped un and pressed 
down over the roots. Managed in this 
manner, the soil will remain sweet, free, 
and open for many years, as it is impos¬ 
sible for U to become close or waterlogged, 
and the feeders will be able to ramify 
without any check. The time to begin to 
water Lnpngerias is as soon as they com¬ 
mence to make their growth, after which 
they will be benefited by having a good 
soakiaig twice a week till they have 
finished flowering, when they should be 
kept somewhat dry for the winter. The 
situation that suits Lnpagerias best is a 
cool, shaded one, where the atmosphere is 
somewhat moist, ns they dislike sun and a 
dry air, conditions that are sure to bring 
about th.rl.ps and red-spider, and if these 
insects get on the plants they soon ruin 
tiie foliage. For the first-named parasite, 
syriDging with Tobacco water is the only 
safe remedy, and the latter enn only be 
held in check or got rid of hy clear water 
put on with force, to wash the Insects 
off and break up their webs. The way in 
which Lnpagerias look best is when the 
red and white varieties arc planted side 
by side and allowed to grow up and com¬ 
mingle together, as then the contrast be¬ 
tween the purity of the one and fine red 
of the other is charming. In growing the 
plants great watchfulness is required, ns 
slugs are very fond of the young succulent 
shoots, which they eat off as soon, as they 
are through the ground, and if these are 
lost the plants are weakened for years. 
To protect the shoots there is nothing 
better than old broken lamp-glasses, which 
can easily he slipped over them and left 
on. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Haemanthus multiflorus _One scarcely 

expects to see any of the different species 
of Haemanthus flowering in the depth of 
winter, but a few weeks ago this was in 
good condition in the T range at Kew. The 
flowers, borne in dense globose heads, are 
of a bright red colour, the conspicuous 
stamens being a notable feature of the in¬ 
florescence. As in several other members 
of the genus, the stems are curiously 
spotted. This is one of the oldest species 
in cultivation, as it w f as introduced from 
Sierra Leone as long ago as 1783. It is 
also less particular in its cultural require¬ 
ments than some other - members of lie 
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genus, for though the Hsemanthuses are, 
as a rule, a beautiful race of bulbous 
plants, they are not easily kept in health 
for long. One of the best in this respect, 
and withal a very showy one, is Ha?man- 
thus Katherime, with large heads of deep, 
red-eoloured flowers. This comes from 
Natal, and requires a little more heat than 
H. albiflos and IT. coecineus, both of 
which come from Cape Colony. Both of 
these are essentially greenhouse plants, 
and in this structure the white flowers of 
IT. albiflos are produced in autumn and 
winter, and the red ones of H. coecineus in 
the month of August or thereabouts. This 
last needs to be thoroughly roasted in the 
sun earlier in the summer when at rest, in 
order to ensure the production of 
blossoms. Tt prefers a good loamy soil, 
and should be disturbed at the roots as 
little as possible.—K. It. W. 

Plectranthus crassus. - Whether the 
opening up of Africa in so many directions 
in past years has led to the introduction 
of as many good garden plants as was 
anticipated is very doubtful, still there are 
many of more than ordinary interest. A 
notable feature is the number of plants 
belonging to the order Labiata* that have 
been introduced from that continent. Of 
them nil. Coleus thyrsoideus has become a 
universal favourite. the cobalt-blue 
flowers produced in the depth of winter 
being much admired. While not so showy 
as the Coleus, this Flectrantlius is valu¬ 
able for its winter-flowering qualities, yet, 
though it forms a pleasing feature each 
year at Kew,.it is rnrely seen elsewhere. 
The flowers, which are of a kind of violet- 
purple, are borne in long, narrow, terminal 
spikes. Being arranged in whorls, a suc¬ 
cession of blossoms is kept up from one 
spike for a considerable time. Cuttings 
root very readily, and the resulting plants 
grow freely iu ordinary potting compost 
and in a greenhouse temperature. For 
flowering in the winter a minimum of 
50 dogs, suits tlie plants best.—K. It. W. 

Adiantuma, cutting over.-No Adiantum is 
so much grown as A. cuneatum, and nothing 
can approach it for usefulness. To have the 
plants at their best in summer they need a 
rest in winter. When they show signs of start¬ 
ing into growth it is a good plan to cut the 
plants over, just above the crown. In this way 
all dead fronds (and insects, should there be 
any) are cleared away. Some people cut the 
plants over in autumn. This may answer if 
the plants make very early growth, but I have 
found they start more strongly when cutting 
over is left till spring.— DORSET. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


GRAPE FRUITS. 

L To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated] 
Dear Sir, —A recent note In the New 
York Sun stated that Grape Fruit had been 
offered extensively on the London market 
this season, meeting, however, with scant 
appreciation. I can quite understand that 
purchasers who attempt to eat the Grope 
Fruit, or Pomelo, like on ordinary Orange, 
would be sadly disappointed, but if it is 
served after the American fashion it. will 
surely become a favourite, and its 
appetising tonic qualities will gain the re¬ 
spect they deserve. To serve in its 
simplest form, cut straight across the 
middle, or equator, with a sharp knife. 
With a pointed utensil pick or dig out the 
seeds (a silver skewer is quite handy for 
this). Then, with a very sharp-pointed 
knife, cut out the central core with 
adhering fibre, and run (lie knife all 
around the edge of the flesh, just inside 
the skin. Put each half on a dessert plate 
and sift over it nbout two teaspoonfuls of 
powdered sugar. Eat it with a pointed 
Orange-siioon. The centre will be a well 
of delicious Iu ice. and the slight bitter of 
the flesh is the most appetising thing with 
which to begin breakfast or luncheon. It 
is often decorated witli Maraschino 
Cherries, their syrup being used as a dress¬ 
ing. Sometimes sherry is used, and with 
the liqueur it forms an agreeable, simple 
dessert, servejl with delicate wafers, 
•jlootber desse/t form is t^yitimie out the 


pulp, sweeten it, and then mix with rod 
Raspberries, returning the mixture to the 
Grajie Fruit rind. The Grape Fruit should 
always lie very cold. As tlie warm weather 
begins it is usually served on a bed of 
crushed ice iu a deep plate. Grape Fruit 
with sherry seems to tempt the flagging 
appetite of invalids, to whom ordinary 
stimulants are distasteful, and the fruit 
seems especially desirable for aged pier- 
sons. An octogenarian in my own family 
never tires of it as a breakfast dessert. I 
am quite sure that if English consumers 
once adopt the Graiie Fruit habit they will 
become as enthusiastic over it as we on 
this side. Emily Tallin Royle. 

Maywood, New Jersey. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Savoys late kinds. —A decade or so 
ago, by the end of (lie year, scarcely a 
Savoy could be had, but now Savoys are 
abundant well into the spring. I never 
could see the advantage of growing the 
large Drumhead. During the last three 
years the market growers in this district 
have supplied the shops with nice, medium¬ 
sized heads up to the middle of March. The 
great value of Ormsklrk, Latest of All, and 
others lies iu their hardiness, forming nice 
medium-sized heads with plenty of loaves 
to protect tlie hearts. The growers in our 
district do not sow these late kinds till 
.May, and when large enough plain: them 
out in good ground from which Potatoes 
have been cleared. It is a mistake to sow 
Savoys too early, as often they are seen 
rotting during autumn. When Cauliflowers 
and Cabbage are abundant I have found 
that the small growing Savoys sown iu nlid- 
•iunc give splendid tender food all winter. 
As a medium grower for autumn and early 
winter. Best of All is hard to beat. Dwarf 
Ulm, when well selected, is a good kind. 
As a small one, Universal can be recom¬ 
mended.— West Surrey. 

Winter and summer Purslane. — In a 
great many gardens, particularly so of 
recent years, may be noticed an abundance 
of an introduced weed, Ciaytonia per- 
foliata, a native of North America. It is 
an annual easily recognised by its upper 
leaves, which form a nearly round disc, 
from the centre of which issue short 
panicles of small white flowers. It 
usually grows very thickly iu patches. 
Gardeners who find this plant somewhat of 
a pest are unaware that it is esteemed 
here and there on tlie Continent as a salad- 
ing, and also ns a Spinach substitute, being 
known as Winter Purslane. When cooked 
it. much resembles Spinach in nppcnrnnee, 
differing from that vegetable in flavour, 
but having an agreeable one of Its own. Its 
cultivation in spring and summer is re¬ 
markably simple. For winter use it can 
be sown in early autumn in a cold frame, 
where it will produce a crop in a remark¬ 
ably short time, and will grow again 
several times after being cut over. Iu 
short, it is an excellent Spinach substitute, 
and is as easy of cultivation as Chick weed. 
The common or Summer Purslane (Portu- 
laca oleraeea, described both as a native of 
S. Europe and of Indian origin) is also a 
much neglected plant, not even being men¬ 
tioned in some standard works on kitchen 
gardening. It is sometimes found grow¬ 
ing here as a weed, and is considerably 
more appreciated on tlie Continent. It has 
a thick, fleshy stem, procumbent in 
solitary plants, hut when grown closely 
together they support one another. Green 
Summer Purslaue is the wild plant im¬ 
proved by selection and cultivation, being 
larger leaved and more erect of habit. The 
Golden Purslane lias almost yellow- 
coloured leaves, and the large-leaved 
Golden Purslane is to lie preferred to 
either. Summer Purslane is sown in drills 
or broadcast from May till August, and is 
ready for use in about two months. It is 
also sometimes sown in frames or on hot¬ 
beds for winter or spring supply, requiring 
a fairlv brisk heat to make rapid growth. 
-Field. 


SOME ITALIAN RECIPES?. 

The food of the Italians is very interesting 
to those who care for garden food. Their 
hard wheats form most important food, 
used generally throughout Europe, such as 
macaroni and spaghetti. Of these things it 
is not only necessary to get good quality 
but also to know how to cook them. A 
house long known for its Italian foods in 
London—Messrs. Iloceo, of SI, Brick-street, 
Soho, W.—has issued a number of recipes, 
from which we reproduce the following 

Risotto a la Milanese (for four person- 
' —Take 5 lb. of fresh butter, one medium 
sized Onion chopped very line, about 1 oz. 

| of beef marrow or kidney suet, also 
chopped very fine. Put all together into a 
stew-pan and fry till tlie Onion is of a pale 
gold colour; after put II lb. rice with a 
very little powdered saffron (about as 
much as will cover a threeiienny piece will 
serve for o lb. of rice). Cook all together 
for about two minutes, stirring it con¬ 
stantly with a wooden spoon, so that it 
does not stick to the stew-pan. After two 
minutes’ cooking add very gradually, ns 
I the rice swells, about three pints of good 
i beef-tea or broth. I.et it simmer, stirring 
very frequently till the rice is just soft. 
Before quite done add a very little gratcil 
nutmeg and 2 oz. of grated Parmesan 
cheese. After this boil for one minute; 
then take it off tlie fire and set it on a hot 
(date or oven, put in I oz. more butter, 
cover for two minutes ; it is then ready to 
serve. 

To cook Haricot Beans. — Soak for 
twelve hours. Put them in cold water 
j (plenty of water), and when they boil 
throw in a little salt. Let them boil about 
[ two hours, and when the skin begins to 
crack strain away nearly all the water and 
put a thick napkin over them. Set them 
on a hot plate for one hour to steam ; by 
Ihat time the little water you have left will 
be condensed, and the Beans thoroughly 
cooked and mealy. 

Haricot French Beans.— Prepare the 
Beans ns before, put a piece of Milan 
butter in a stewpan, let it come to a froth, 
then put in the hot cooked Beans with a 
very little chopped sage, toss them about 
with a wooden spoon till they are of a pair 
gold colour, add a very little pepper aad 
salt, and serve very hot. 

Farina qialla.— Put oue pint of water 
into a stewpan. When boiling add a little 
salt, then stir in with a wooden spoon or 
stick sufficient coarse Maize-flour to make 
j it of the consistency required. Boil it for 
I twenty minutes, stirring almost continu¬ 
ally, pour it into soup plates, and eat with 
milk in tlie same way us oatmeal porridge. 

To make polenta. —Put one pint of water 
in a stewpan. When it boils add a little salt 
and stir in with a stick sufficient coarse 
yellow Maize-flour to make it very thick. 
Continue stirring till the mixture is well 
cooked, which you cun tell by its rising in 
bubbles. Then take it out with a spoon 
on to a napkin and mould tlie paste into 
1 the shape of a ball. Let it cool a fen 
minutes, then cut it iu slices, lay them in a 
dish, and sprinkle each layer with Par- 
mesan cheese, and pour I )b. boiled butter 
over it, tlie same as for macaroni. It may 
tie eaten in this manner, or put in a brisk 
oven and baked. 

To boil macaroni. —Have half to one 
gallon of water in a stewpan with 1 oz. of 
salt. When boiling throw- in 1 lb. of 
macaroni. Keep it boiling very quickly till 
tender, stirring occasionally, taking care it 
is not done too much. Most kinds require 
about half an hour. When cooked put in a 
colander near the fire or on a hot plate, to 
drain thoroughly from the water; then lay 
one quarter on the dish you intend to 
serve. Have ready j lb. of grated Tar 
mesan cheese, which you divide into four 
parts to sprinkle over each layer of 
macaroni. Then pour over the whole 1 lb- 
of finest fresh butter boiled to a froth. 
Toss round and round till well mixed. It 
| is then rendy and must be served im- 
I mediately very hot. A rich gravy may he 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. | most useful of all early-flowering plauts, 1 loamy soil, although if manure is added to 

_ and present no cultural difficulties. There that of a sandy character good results may 

are only three known species, which, with be expected. Propagation is easily 
till, tORSYTHIAfe. | a hybrid and a few varieties, make up the 1 effected by mean% of cuttings, provided 

Xo collection of spring-flowering shrubs is ( genus. Of these three species two are j they are taken whilst the shoots are soft, 
complete if it does not include one or more natives of China, w'hiist the other one is j say during June or early July. Such 
of the Forsythias, for they are amongst the I found wild in Albania. They thrive in cuttings, inserted in light, sandy soil, in a 



forsythia intermedia var. spectabilis, gathered bare. 
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close frame, root in about a fortnight, ami 
in eighteen mouths form plants large 
enough for iiermanent planting. The For- 
sythias belong to the Olive family, having 
as near relatives the Jessamines, Privets, 
Ashes, and Lilacs, yet In outward appear 
auce little is seen to connect these genera. 
One peculiarity of the Forsythlns is that 
each species produces two kinds of flowers. 
In some the style is hidden by the stamens, 
and in others the style is considerably 
longer than the stamens, the character 
being analogous to the thrum and pin-eyed 
flowers of Primulas. 

F. suspensa was the first species to be 
introduced to Europe. This, according to 
the “ Botanical Magazine,” t. 4,587, where 
another species is described, was intro¬ 
duced to Holland in 18315 by Mr. Verkerk 
Pislorius from plants cultivated in Japan. 
It. does not apjiear to have found its way 
into English gardens, however, for at 
least eighteen years, for when F. viri- 
dissima was flgured in the “ Botanical 
Magazine" in 1801, F. suspensa does not 
seem to have been grown in this country. 
It was, however, flgured in the same 
publication in 1857 at t. 4005, the plant 
having flowered in Messrs. Veitch’s 
nursery at Exeter. It attains a height of 
8 feet or 10 feet when grown in the open, but 
against a wall, or climbing over a bush, it 
gets much taller. As a rule its branches 
are long and slender, although Its natural 
habit differs to some extent. The yellow, 
bell-shaped flowers appear before the 
leaves from almost every bud on the 
previous year’s growth. It is useful for 
many purposes, and its habit may be 
altered to some extent according to the wdll 
of the cultivator. Planted as a bush in the 
open ground, and the main branches 
pruned to a height of 2 feet or 3 feet from 
the ground, strong upright shoots 3 feet to 
1» feet in length, which blossom from base 
to summit, are formed in a single 
season. This method of culture tuny only 
be carried on successfully when the plants 
are growing in rich soil, and are well 
mulched every year. Growing against an 
old tree or bush, or over a fence, it may be 
allowed to go on for many years unpruned, 
whilst when planted against a wall or 
trellis the secondary shoots should be 
annually cut back to the main branches. 
If lifted In the autumn and potted, the 
l'orsythia makes an excellent shrub for 
early forcing. Any necessary pruning 
must be done as soon as the flowers fade. 
It is also known as F. Fortune! and F. 
Sieboldi. 

F. vihidissima, another Chinese species, 
was in cultivation prior to 1851, according 
to the information which accompanies the 
above-mentioned figure. It differs from F. 
suspensa in Its stiff, upright branches, 
deep green, lance-lilce. or ovate leaves, and 
rather dense, bushy lmbit. Growing 1 feet 
to 5 feet high, it forms a bush 0 feet or 
h feet across, with curious angular stems. 
The yellow flowers are borne freely from 
almost every bud on the previous year’s 
growth, and. as a rule, they appear about 
a fortnight later than those of F. suspensa. 
11 is one of Fortune's introductions. 

F. euhofjea is the newest nnd decidedly 
the least ornamental of the Forsythias. It 
was discovered by I>r. A. Baldacei in 
thickets in the district of Oroshi. in 
Albania, and seeds were sent to this 
country in 1890. It flowered in 1905, and 
was flgured during that year in the 
“ Botanical Magazine," t. 8.039- Growing 
to a height of 4 feet or 5 feet, it forms an 
upright bush, nnd bears its yellow flowers 
sparingly in advance of the leaves. 

F. intermedia is a hybrid between F. sus¬ 
pensa nnd F. viridissimn. the habit being 
interpiediate between that of the two 
parents, although it is more vigorous than 
either. Growing from 8 feet to 10 feet in 
height, it forms a wide-spreading hush 
with a rnther looser habit than F. viri- 
dissima. The yellow flowers appear freely 
in advance of the leaves. Two varieties 
have appeared, however, within recent 
years which are di ‘ 
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the type as regards free-flowering. These 
are F. i. densiflora nnd F. i. speetabiiis. 
The accompanying illustration depicts a 
number of well-flowered branches of the 
latter, which were gathered before the 
buds began to expand, and were opened in 
an ordinary dwelling-room. As may be 
seen, it would be difficult to obtain 
branches flowering more freely. The 
flowers are of a rather deeper shade thau 
those of the type. F. i. vitellina is another 
variety, but it is not very distinct. 

Should two Forsythias only be required, 
then F. suspensa and F. intermedia, vor. 
speetabiiis, should be chosen. D. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Shrubs for bed.—Can you advise me as to the 
best low-growing flowering shrubs to plant in a 
bed on a lawn, to take the place of Azalea 
mollis, for which the soil is not suitable, and 
which, in consequence, does not do well?— 
W. M. CBOWFOOT, Uecclef. 

LThere are various shrubs likely to 
answer your purpose, but we are some¬ 
what handicapped in giving a selection in 
that you do not state what height you look 
upon as low-growing. The hybrid Mock 
Orange (Philadelphus Lemoinei), which 
reaches a height of 4 feet to 5 feet, and 
flowers about midsummer, would be very 
suitable. It may, if you like, be edged 
with Spiraea Anthony Waterer (crimson), 
Spiraea callosa alba (white), or Hyperi¬ 
cum Mo.serianurn (yellow). The Hyperi¬ 
cum flowers towards the end of August 
and in September, and the Spiraeas 
throughout the summer, provided the old 
and faded blooms are kept picked off. In 
place of the Philadelphus you might plant 
Spiraea arguta (white), April, or the 
Japanese Guelder Rose (Viburnum plica- 
tum), which blooms somewhat later. A 
bed of Berberis stenophylla, which grows 
about G feet high, forms a very effective 
feature on a lawn. Its golden-yellow 
blossoms are at their best in May. Ribes 
sanguineum, especially as represented by 
its richer-coloured forms, is a delightful 
early-flowering shrub, while another that 
can be highly recommended is Magnolia 
stellata, whose pure-white Water Lily-like 
flowers are borne In early spring before 
the expansion of the leaves. A pretty 
effect is produced by carpeting the ground 
beneath this Magnolia with Sc ilia bifolia, 
S. sibirica, or the Cbionodoxas, all of 
which flower at about the same time as 
the Magnolia. Other low-growing shrubs 
are Cotpnoaster horizontal is, 2 feet, of 
spreading growth, red berries in autumn ; 
Oyti.sus purpureus, IS inches, purplish, 
summer; Genista liispanica (Spanish 
Furze), 2 ■ feet, golden-yellow, spring; 
Genista tinctoria flore-pleno, 18 inches, 
golden-yellow, summer ; Hypericum caly- 
cinum, 1 foot, .yellow, summer; Spiraea 
Bumalda, pink, 2 feet, summer; Helian- 
themums (Rock Roses), G inches to 1 foot, 
various colours, summer ; Skimmia For- 
tunei (japonicn), 2 feet, evergreen, red 
berries in autumn; and Periwinkles of 
sorts.] 

Cutting down Rhododendrons.—Will you 
uleawe tell me—(1) What I can do with Pome 
Rhododendron-busheB which have grown very 
straggly and thin—namely, all sticks and not 
many leaves? Can they be pruned, and. if so. 
when ought this to be done? There are a few 
which I should very much like to have tranp- 
| planted. When is the best time to do this? 

( <2) I have also pome Laurels which have grown 
I into a verv bad shape. When is the best time 
to prune these, and also to lift them? I should 
also like your advice as to the kind of treo or 
I tall-growing hush which I can have planted at 
| the bottom of my garden to shut out an un¬ 
sightly view above the wall, which is about 
J 10 feet high. Please name an evergreen, if pos- 
j sible. — R. W. MILLER, Frodzhnm ■ 

[Very little can be done to renovate 
Rhododendrons when they have fallen 
into sueli a condition as yours have. If 
cut back into the hard, Imre wood thev 
are not likely lo break out in a satisfac¬ 
tory manner, thomrh some of them might 
do so. Transplanting is best carried out 
in the autumn. It i.s probable that your 
Rhododendrons are starved, and that to a 
great extent accounts for their present ill- 
liealth. It mi slit be possible to renovate 
them to a certain extent by a top-dressing 
of leaf-mould, with which a little well-de¬ 


cayed manure and a fair proportion of 
loam should be mixed. This will en¬ 
courage the formation of roots, and if the 
plants are not too far gone might restore 
them to health. If you try cutting back 
the Rhododendrons, the present is a very 
suitable time to do so, and the same ap¬ 
plies to the Laurels. Transplanting In 
their case should also be done in the 
autumn. We think, however, that your 
most satisfactory plan will be to get a 
practical mail in the neighbourhood to look 
at your plants and be advised by him, as 
so much depends upm their present con¬ 
dition, age, and other matters. In all 
probability the most satisfactory solution 
will he to clear away the old plants and 
thoroughly trench the ground, at the same 
time incorporating some leaf-mould nnd 
well-decayed manure with the soil. Then 
replant with young, healthy specimens, 
which should then do well. Ever¬ 
green hedge or screen plants to over¬ 
top a wall 10 feet in height are not 
numerous. Tall Hollies, which may be 
transplanted now, are very suitable, but 
difficult to obtain. Of quicker growth are 
Lawson’s Cypress (Cupressus Lawsoniuna) 
and I-obb’s ArborvUte (Thuja gigantea or 
Lobbi). The Austrian Bine (Pinus aus- 
trlaea) also makes a good screen tree ] 

Cedrus Deodara.— Tree lovers will sym¬ 
pathise with Mr. Waterer (page 217)' in 
having (o sacrifice his tine plant of Cedrus 
Deodara, for although little compunction 
may be felt at the removal of stiff, formal 
things like Wellingtonias, Araucarias. 
Irish Yews, nnd the like, especially if they 
were planted in very unsuitable places, it 
is very different with a nice, shnpely 
speeimen of the Himalayan Cedar, which 
seems to adapt itself to the majority of 
situations, except where, In common with 
a few other Coniferae, it was dotted about 
In parks among native deciduous trees. 
This objeetiouable style of planting is now, 
fortunately, seldom seen. The Deodar 
flourishes in comparatively poor soil. I 
have seen trees in places where, with the 
exception of very little surface soil, there 
was nothing hut sand for many feet, nearly 
as tall as the specimen noted by Mr. 
Waterer, and with clean stems ns straight 
as a gun barrel. The variety may never 
attain the majestic dimensions of the 
Lebanon Cedar, but ns a handsome, 
shapely Conifer its planting should lie en¬ 
couraged.—E. B. S. t Hardwick. 

Rlbea sanguineum flore pleno. — The 
blossoms of this variety of the Flowering 
Currant are, owing to their double 
character, more lasting than the single 
forms, and, being late in expanding, they 
serve to prolong the season. According to 
an article in the “Horticultural Cabinet ” 
for 1815, this variety was raised from seed 
in the garden of the Earl of Selkirk, at St. 
Mary’s Isle, Kirkcudbright. Mr. Dick, 
the gardener, stated that about 100 seed¬ 
ling Ribes had been raised there in 1838, 
nnd that in 1839 lie had them planted in 
Hie open ground. Among them was a 
double-flowered variety, ami though no 
other had the least tendency to bear 
double flowers, there were several distinct 
colours among the single-flowered kinds. 
The double-flowered variety is about three 
weeks later than the common forms. From 
tlie above it will be seen that this double- 
flowered Ribes is by no means a novelty, 
though it is now not generally grown. 
Even those who prefer single to double 
blossoms will appreciate its late flowering. 
—K. R. W. 


The noxious Plane-tree.—Does the note on 
page 220 apply to the foliage of tho Plane in its 
ordinary healthy (date or the same foliage 
when attacked by a disease which is common 
in some districts? I remember a couple of very 
shapely trees that would have been a fine sight 
all through the summer had not a fungoid 
disease attacked them annually and always 
about the samo i time, stripping them of three 
oarts of the foliage. The disease attacked the 
leaf stalk close up to the leaf and a consider¬ 
able portion of the leaf along the midrib, and 
in a very short time the ground under the trees 
was covered with decaying foliage. The disense 
was clearly atmospheric, and resembled the 
Potato-fungus alike in appearance and odour.— 
E. B. B 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, t 
WATER GARDENS, 

rHUJOPSIS (CRTJCIANELLA) 
STYLO SA. 

Ip only for the peculiar and agreeable 
scent which the leaves exhale, and which 
is most noticeable just after a shower, this 
would he worth growing. In habit of 
growth it closely resembles the Bedstraw 
(tlaliuinj family. It rambles about in the 
same manner, and blooms with equal free¬ 
dom. It Is one of those hardy plants that 
require no culture. Small pieces will 
quickly glow into large clumps, even 
where the soil is very poor and dry. I do 
not know of anything better for a drv 
hank, and I should say that it would hold 
its own if naturalised among herbage. If 
once this plant escaped, it would, un¬ 
doubtedly, be ns much nt home in fields, 
hedgerows, and woodlands as most of the 
native plants which grow in such situa¬ 
tions. I would strongly advise your 


Cherrytrees, which gives Its pale flowers 
quiitie freely when it does well. It must 
never be forgotten, however, that those 
longest acquainted with these beauties 
agree in saying that they cannot cultivate 
them so successfully as does Mr. W. B. 
Boyd, and that, do as we may, they often 
get into an unsatisfactory state and give 
a good deal of trouble. I saw the other 
day some plants of these Saxifrages, 
which, though receiving the same cultiva¬ 
tion, were not nearly so happy as one 
would like. There is either something in 
the atmosphere or the soil about Faldon- 
: side or in the care showu these plants by 
Mr. Boyd which gives better results than 
are to lie met with elsewhere.—S. Arnott. 


NOTES FROM A MINIATURE 
MORAINE. 

[ To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated] 
Sir. —It is evident that the moraine has 
come to stay, and so experiences with this 
most recent development of alpine garden¬ 



Phttjopsis ( Crucianella) siylosa. 


now, make excellent material, and are 
known as •“ wliinstone J-incli screenings 
without sand.” They cost about Os. per 
ton. As regards soil addition, I think this 
can be easily overdone ; the chips look so 
arid and devoid of nutriment that one is 
tempted to add more soil than Is necessary. 
Some writers recommend six parts chips 
to one of soil, others ten to one, but I 
think twenty to one will be found quite 
sufficient if very light top-dressings are 
given yearly. 'Pile soil can be spread on 
the surface of the completed moraine and 
run in with a folk, the rain soon washing 
it down amongst the chips. 

Planting. —In planting it is advisable to 
carefully wash most of the soil from the 
roots, as if the hall is planted intact, ns 
some suggest, the moraine will soon bo 
more soil than chips, and cease to fulfil 
its functions. If the weather after plant¬ 
ing is dry, copious supplies of water should 
be given daily until the plant takes hold. 
The drainage being so perfect, this 
apparent excess of water does no harm. 
The moraine requires very little watering 
afterwards, and when this is done there is 
the great advantage that every drop of 
water runs down direct to the roots, draw¬ 
ing health-giving air down at the same 
time, and does not, as in the ordinary 
sloping rock garden, mostly run on to the 
path. 

Plants.— My first moraine, facing SAY . 
and standing 3 feet above the ground 
against a wall—the front forming a rock 
wall—is composed of 5 inch wliinstone 
chips with a little pent and leaf-mould. 
One side, sloping down gradually to the 
ground, is shaded from about 2 o’clock, 
the remainder is open to the full glare of 
the sun all day. 'The drainage must lie 
tremendous, and yet, with only n very 
occasional watering, the plants are quite 
happy. The following plants are doing 
well :—In partially shaded part: St a I ire 
pnbeseens. Omphaiodes uitida. Silene 
pusilla. Campanula excisa (especially 
good, covers ] square yard nirendv). and 
Myosotis runicoln (has seeded itself). In 
fall sun: Onosmn stellulatum. Tunica 
Saxifraga, Potentiila nitlda. Narcissus 
triandrus albus. .Ethionema schistosuni. 
Saxifraga opnositifolia lntinn, Saxifraga 
retusa. Saxifraga Ai/.OOII flavescens. 
Pa paver alpinum, Alyssum serpyllifolium 
(lias seeded). Androsnoe vltaliana, Cam- 
pauula tridentalis, Cochlearia alpina, 
Erigeron leiomerus, Achillea .Tnbornecgi, 
Dianthus arvernensis, Erinus aipinus 
albus, Wuhlenbergia graminifolin, Anfen- 
nnria dioica rosea, and Linaria alpina. 
Oxytropis Halieri and baicalensis appear 
to he all right, but tlieir permanent success 
is not assured. Linuin alpinum and 
Veronica canescens failed immediately, 
also Heilnntliemum Tnbernrin. Viola 
gracilis grows and flowers, but is much 
better on tile rock garden. 


readers who may tie intended in Ihe 
naturalisation of hardy flowers to give it a 
trial. J- 


Mr. Boyd’s Saxifrages.— Tlie many who 
have failed to grow successfully the three 
Saxifrages S. Itoydi, S. Faldonside, and 
S. Cherrytrees, and who saw the magnifi¬ 
cent pans of each exhibited in Edinburgh 
tlie other day from the garden of Mr. 
IV B. Boyd, of Faldonside, must have felt 
envious of tlie one who can grow these 
charming Rockfoils so well. They were in 
large pans, and showed tlie nesiieetive 
characters of the three in perfection. Of 
tlie three, it is probable that Faldonside 
will become the most popular, but it must 
he remembered that S. Boydi is a most 
beautiful flower, brighter than Faldonside. 
which has come info prominence lately— 
a prominence some of us who have known 
this variety for many years are not In the 
least surprised at. AsforCherrytrees, there 
is no doubt that its popularity lias been 
hindered by the nppenrauce of an im- 
lostor masquerading lurch*!' this li-niiJ— an 
impostor which lacks fee ffc^'lo r^ijitV 


ing will 110 doubt bo useful to enthusiasts 
coutemplatiug making sucli an addition to 
their rock gardens. 

Wet or dry?— There bus been a grepi 
deal of discussion as to whether tlie 
moraine should have an underground 
water supply or not. I think the evidence 
already available shows that in our 
climate this is not necessary, except for 
a few subjects such as Ranunculus, certain 
sp., Mertensias, and probably one or 
two other things ; therefore it will be suf¬ 
ficient if a small portion of the moraine 
has underground water. 

Construction. — There are one or two 
points as regards construction which 
should, perhaps, be pointed out. Firstly, 
as to depth. On sandy and well-drained 
soils 1 i foot to 2 feet is ample : on clayey 
and wet soils generally 3 feet at least wiii 
be necessary. Whatever the depth 
excavated, broken brick makes excellent 
filling material, decreasing the size of the 
particles as one fills up to within about 
fi inches of the top. tlie remainder to be 
filled in with the chips available. The 
wliinstone chips, used so much on roads 


I have just completed a much larger 
moraine', but of it more anon, when things 
show which way they are going. 

Dublin. E. IS. Anderson. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dianthus microlepis.— Tliis is a worthy 
companion to D. Freyni and D. Lereschi. 
nil three, gems for tlie choicest parts 
of the rock garden, but doing best 
in the moraine. It is a tiny plant, 
with little tufts of grey-green foliage 
and wonderfully attractive star-like pink 
flowers. It flowers in July and August. If 
grown in the rock garden it should have 
the soil surfaced with fine chips or grit and 
sand. It is quite hardy.— Dumfries. 

Oxalis enneauhylla rosea.—We owe much to 
Mr. Clarence Elliott for introducing to us tlio 
charming Oxalis enneaphylla rosea, but I learn 
from him that he has not yet seen the lilac 
variety, which, we are informed, is to be found 
in the Falklands and tlie adjacent mainland. 
It is ailite probable that we will not appre¬ 
ciate this lilac variety when it finds its way to 
11 s. but, the fact that it is in existence makes 
us anxious t£>_sec it. So far as I can learn, it 
is only found growing with the white and rose 
varieties.—S. AHVOTT. 
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FERNS. 

HARDY FERNS IN PLEASURE 
GROUNDS. 

Ik most gardens t lie re are situations 
ivhieli, owing to perpetual shade through 
Puddings or trees, are found extremely 
difficult to embellish satisfactorily. Places 
of this deserip! loll occur frequently in the 
neighbourhood of the dwelling-house, and 
are often a source of vexation, as the 
majority of flowering and line-foliuged 
plants will not thrive therein. For such 
localities hardy Ferns are the most suit¬ 
able occupants, inasmuch as the self-same 
comfit ions which prove so fatal to the 
weil-being of the majority of ornamental 
plants are just those which enable them to 
maintain themselves in health and luxuri¬ 
ance. The construction of a fernery is 
often supposed to entail a considerable 
amount of labour and expense, and it is 
this consideration which deters many from 
undertaking the culture of hardy Ferns. 


spring before growth commences. Those 
varieties are mostly strong growers; they 
should, therefore, he so planted that they 
are not stinted in the way of nourishment. 
Ferneries upon a small scale are apt to 
become dried up in hot weather, and the 
occupants fail to obtain that luxuriance 
which constitutes one of the greatest 
charms of the Fern tribe. Although some¬ 
thing in the way of !>u its, stumps, or sand¬ 
stone is necessary to keep the soil open, 
yet this kind of material should be intro¬ 
duced merely to effect that puriiose, leav¬ 
ing as great a bulk of mould as is con¬ 
sistent with good drainage. As regards 
soil, there is no necessity to bo particular. 
If some turfy loam or rougli pent can be 
easily procured, the Ferns will be bene¬ 
fited by an admixture of it. Ordinary 
garden soil, with some of ttie roughly- 
sifted portion of the refuse heap, will 
meet their requirements. No garden can 
lie considered properly furnished without 
Ferns of some sort, and many a dark, 
dingy corner may be simply and almost 


variety is very useful for cutting, and is 
easily raised from seeds. All this class of 
plants should have a little warmth when 
young, but in summer they will not require 
heat. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE I’ASQUE FLOWER IN THE 
HOUSE. 

In old gardcus the Pasque Flower was 
often grown. Then came the fashion of 
massing the scarlet Geranium, when all 
were in a hurry to get rid of tile hardy 
flowers, and Anemone Pulsatilla went 
with many others to the rubbish-heap. It 
is coming back again, and has various uses 
in a garden where hardy flowers have a 
due place. I plant it between stones in 
building dry retaining walls, and as 
edgings both in flower and other gardens, 
and a very striking edging plant it makes, 
tlie bloom in such cases giving one of the 
most charming pictures of the spring. In 



Pasque Flower in Japanese basket. 


The Fern tribe is a large and varied one, 
and if it is desired to cultivate a large 
variety, then, undoubtedly, a good amount 
of forethought and care will be necessary 
to ensure success. 'There Is, however, a 
considerably large class which is really 
hardy in every sense of the word, Inas¬ 
much as they will thrive in almost any 
situation, and require but an ordinary 
amount of care to he taken in planting. 
Amongst these are, fortunately, to he 
found great variety and exquisite beauty ; 
they are, therefore, all that can be de¬ 
sired for our pun>ose. Many varieties of 
Lastren, Aspleniuin, Seolopendrium, Poly- 
podlurn, and the Royal Fern wi'll flourish 
in the most ordinary garden soil, and can 
hardly be excelled in elegance of form and 
diversity of growth by the more tender 
kinds. They may be easily procured at a 
cheap rate of any nurseryman, and some 
of them, such as the common Polypody, 
the Male and Lady Fern, are generally 
plentiful in moist hedgenows, from whence 
they may be safe* remAvet (hi fijtrly 


inexpensively beautified by them. Where 
winter verdure is desired, the evergreen 
kinds need only be employed. Iu a 
general way, however, they should be used 
willi the deciduous ones, as they contrast 
■so beautifully when bursting into growth 
in spring._T. W. 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Ferns under glass.—' There is usually a 
large demund, especially from this ou- 
wards. for Ferns and other flne-foliuged 
plants that are fairly hardy, or that may 
1 he used for decorating iu any weather, 
j Aspidistras, green and variegated, are 
| useful to mix with Ferns. The Pterises 
are the most useful room Ferns, because 
they are lasting. There, is a large demand 
for Maidenhair Ferns of the Adiantum 
cuneatum tyl>e for bouquet work and 
wreath making, and the fronds should be 
fairly hardy to stand well, which means 
that they should not be too heavily shaded, 
and should be rather freely ventilated and 
occupy a light position. Asparagus in 


(lie rock garden it takes its place with the 
liner Windflowers, and it is charming wild 
or naturalised in chalky soils. In the vast 
range of chalk land in England it would 
ire well worth naturalising. Fine as it is 
in gardens, there is a charm of colour in 
the wild plant, rising out of the bare turf, 
that the garden plants do not show. 
Lastly, it comes in as an aid for the rooms 
as shown here, in nil old and very simple 
Jaiinne.se tray. Iiy the way, these 
Japanese jars, vases, and trays are 
among the best tilings into which to put 
cut. flowers. W. 

Sussex. 

New Index and Binding Oases for com¬ 
pleted Volume .—The Index to Volume XXXIV. 
t J Gardksiso iLtt'arRAlKD u now ready (price id., poet 
free 3 Id.). The Binding Coee/or the same volume is alto 
available ( price 1*. G d., by poet Is. 9it). The index and 
Bind 0(1 Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, i'umival Street, London, F.C. 
// ordered together, the price oj the Index and Binding 
Case it 2s., poet /res. 
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POULTRY. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF SMALL 
THINGS. 

A great number of poultry-keepers are 
progressing on excellent lines so far as 
main principles are concerned. They are 
keeping the right breeds for their particu¬ 
lar purpose ; they studiously adhere to the 
most upproved methods of feeding; they 
thoroughly understand the importance of a 
recognised albuminoid ratio, and act 
accordingly ; and their hatching operations 
are conducted strictly at the correct, times. 
When these cardinal points are rightly 
managed it is thought that all has been 
done that is necessary to ensure success. 
Yet success is by no means always evident, 
much to the surprise and disappointment 
of the poultry-keeper. When this is the 
case it usually happens that many 
apparently small details have been neg¬ 
lected, without which the more important 
items cannot be brought to a successful 
issue. 

Where m:TAir. is lacking.— There are 
many directions in which neglect of little 
things is apparent, but probably at no 
time in the year is it so noticeable as it is 
during the spring months, when the 
chickens are making their appearance. 
Some of the oldest and most experienced 
breeders cannot be made to see the fatal 
results of breeding more chickens than 
their available land will carry, or their 
existing appliances accommodate. It nmy 
be thought, and rightly so, that over¬ 
crowding. with its subsequent evils, is not 
a minor detail. It is doubtless one of the 
most important factors in shaping the 
destiny of the chickens, but it is more 
often tlian not regarded ns a minor matter, 
and its importance is not grasped until the 
inevitable happens. 

Weeding out.— Tile general weakness of 
the poultry-keeper is to breed more 
chickens than he should. This Is bad 
enough in itself, but it becomes a much 
more serious evil wheu all faulty speci¬ 
mens are allowed to remain, cumbering 
the run and monopolising space in the 
sleeping-house which ought to contain 
only the best of their kind. It Is often 
stated that this human weakness of hatch¬ 
ing too many chickens has had the direct 
result of improving the quality of fowls 
from the standpoint of symmetry and 
other external signs of beauty, since all 
chickens are killed over and above those for 
which the owner lias space If the surplus 
chickens were disposed of, then doubtless 
over-hatching would become a virtue : but 
very seldom are they all sold. Visits to 
both intensive and extensive breeders 
reveal the fact that once having got the 
chickens hatched they are indeed loth to 
part with them for oilier Ilian protit. They 
should grasp the fact, however, that 
destruction in this sense ultimately leads 
to protit. since it enhances the value of the 
remainder. Weeding out should be done 
systematically, and from day to day the 
chickens should be carefully observed, and 
as any fault or blemish shows itself they 
should be ruthlessly despatched, otherwise 
tile cramped conditions will interfere to a 
very large extent with the progress of (lie 
general flock. 

Wasted food.— This is another matter 
to which more attention should be paid. 
The amount of food that is wasted during 
the chicken rearing season is astounding, 
both in seeds and in soft food. When the 
seeds are scattered among litter there is 
practically no waste,but they are frequently 
I brown down on a hard, uncovered sur¬ 
face, and in an exposed place, the result 
being that a large proportion is taken by 
wild birds. As a matter of fact, sparrows 
and other birds of the smaller s]cries eat 
along with the chickens, w-hile crows not 
only feed and drive the rightful occupants 
a wiry, but more often than not will depart 
with a chicken. Soft food often is left ex¬ 
posed for the youngones to parbike of at 
will. A shower i/f reiyi^np 1 v 4 qojiptpn the 



food to such an extent that it will lose ail 
its value, or the chickens running in and 
out of the food trough will contaminate it 
to such an extent that diarrhtea ensues. 
All this waste, and all this danger, may be 
obviated by attention to little things, 
which the poultry-keeiier often thinks are 
too insignificant for his notice. In the 
aggregate, however, it may mean disaster 
of the worst kind. For instance, if the 
hard corn given to the chickens be supplied 
under cover, and protected from wild 
birds, and if the soft food is given in a 
trough that is so arranged that the 
youngsters cannot get into it. it will not 
only prevent waste, but the chickens will 
thrive infinitely better by a regular and 
systematic method of feeding. 

The removal of the cockerels. —This is 
frequently delayed too long, the excuse 
lieing that space dot's not allow of separa¬ 
tion. This, however, is really no excuse. 
In poultry-breeding, as in the breeding of 
all other kinds of stock, it is found that 
the prepondern nee of either sex is 
infinitesimal. Consequently, half of the 
space may be devoted to pullets and the 
other half to cockerels. It will always la* 
found that both sexes thrive better, and 
develop into liner specimens, if they are 
reared apart from as early an age as pos¬ 
sible. This separation should lie done as 
soon as the sexes can be distinguished. 
The age when this can take place varies a 
great deal. For Instance, some of the non- 
sitters can be distinguished at. three or 
four weeks of age. while with Langslians. 
and one or two others of similar tyiie. as 
many months may elapse before the differ¬ 
ence is apparent. Immediately the 
cockerels can be distinguished from the 
pullets, however, they should be divided, 
in order that both may develop quickly. 

E. T. It. 

BEES. 

REE NOTES. 

This season the bees in many districts have 
been far more active than is usual at this 
time of the year, the cause being, of course, 
the exceptionally mild weather. Activity, 
however, means the rapid consumption of 
stores, and unless in many Instances some 
feeding is done the bees will suffer through 
lack of food. To starve at any time in the 
slightest degree is poor policy, but just 
now, when it is so essential that brood 
should come on rapidly, it is probably 
more harmful than at any other season of 
the year. From reports to hand there is 
in most parts of the country at the present 
moment a lot of disease in apiaries. The 
best preventive of disease is good manage¬ 
ment. which means perfect cleanliness, 
proper food, and accommodation, and 
keeping the stocks as strong as possible. 
With respect to the Isle of Wight disease, 
of which so much has been heard of late, 
no remedy or any sure means of preven¬ 
tion has as yet been discovered. It is to lie 
sincerely hoped, however, that science will 
soon discover some method of lighting this 
plague. Already ill many districts bees are 
growing fewer in number, and this not only 
means less honey, but also less fruit, be- 
) sides less satisfactory fertilisation'in the 
case of many other kinds of garden pro¬ 
duce. Provide the bees with the required 
artificial pollen in the shape of pea-flour, 
but be careful to see that such flour is of 
good quality. Directly the natural supply 
becomes sufficient the providing of an arti- 
i fleial one should cease. 

The weather is the determining factor in 
tile case of the blooming of the fruit-trees, 
but directly the blossoms appear the bees 
will get seriously to work, and stocks that 
are strong will soon begin to store surplus 
honey. Whether honey comes in early Di¬ 
late, however, and it seems likelv that this 
season will be an early one. the bee-keeper 
should see to it that the bees have plenty 
of storage room at command. Do not upon 
any account allow the brood to be re¬ 
stricted in quantity from want of space to 
I expand according to requirements, but pro¬ 


vide ample room for the honey also. It is 
easy to provide storage-room for honey by 
the placing on of the supers. For the pro¬ 
vision of brood-room the space that can be 
given in the non-swarming type of hive Is 
probably the best arrangement of any, but. 
where these hives are not used, judicious 
spreading of the brood should generally be 
done. If honey is wanted in quantity 
repress swarming as much as possible. 

J. T. Bird. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April Ijth and With, 1913. 

'The fortnightly meeting held on ttiis occa¬ 
sion was one of interest and variety, the 
ball being crowded in every part. Unlike 
the meeting held on the 1st instant, there 
were no outstanding features, though the 
great banks and collections of Daffodils, 
file excellence of the Cinerarias from 
Reading, and the wealth of the Carna¬ 
tions, made up for all. Alpines, too. were 
finely displayed, those coming from Christ¬ 
church being characterised by much fresh¬ 
ness, beauty, and naturalness—natural¬ 
ness of a type easy of imitation in any 
garden in the land. A similar remark 
applies to an arrangement from Lindfield, 
and here, too, the arrangement and group¬ 
ing were of a suggestive kind. Darwin 
Tulips were well presented, and being 
grown in fibre in bowls, demonstrated that 
phase of the subject to advantage. Quite 
one of the smallest exhibits, though cer¬ 
tainly one of the most fascinating, was a 
collection of some two dozen or so species 
of Primula from the Edinburgh Botanic 
Gardens, the pans of P. Reidi, as shown, 
being unique. 

Creenhouse flowers and plants.—There 
were many line exhibits under this head, 
one of the larger and more varied coming 
from Messrs. James Veitcli and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, who staged a particu¬ 
larly well-grown lot of Primula obeonlca 
in iiglit and dark blue, carmine, white, 
rose, pink, and other shades. A set of 
Hippeastrums (Amaryllis) included some 
beautiful forms, one of which, Eurasian, 
secured an award of merit. Adjoining 
these was a series of pot-grown plants of 
Nemesias, representative of the “com- 
pacta ” and “ grandiflora ” strains. In 
the former, blue, pink, and white pre¬ 
vailed, while Orange King occurred to us 
as one of the more striking of the grandi¬ 
flora section. In another direction the 
Messrs. Veitcli staged a well-flowered lot 
of standard-grown Indian Azaleas, together 
with a superb specimen, 3 feet by 4 feet, of 
the old Rhododendron Countess of Had¬ 
dington. This handsome bush was crowded 
with its pinky-wliite flowers. Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons. Reading, had a magnifi¬ 
cent display of Cinerarias, the plants of 
model character and growth, and not much 
more .than 1 foot high. Everybody was 
charmed witii the great beauty of the pink 
shades of these flowers, which varied from 
deepest rose to palest Enchantress Carna¬ 
tion pink. Other shades of colour were 
equally remarkable’, the intense blue and 
light blue, rich ruby crimson, pure white. 
Imperial purple, and blue and white being 
some of tile more conspicuous. The 
varieties were nil of the large-flowered 
class, anil the colours, arranged separately 
in basket groups, had a telling effect. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
showed miscellaneous plants — Acacias, 
Metrosideros, soft - wooded Heaths, 
Hydrangeas, and other plants in variety. 
Messrs. H. 11. May and Sons. Edmonton, 
had a capital display of Clematises in 
variety arranged in conjunction with a 
great variety of Ferns, and some charm 
ing pans of Violas in variety. Mr. L. R. 
Russell, Richmond, showed some very fine 
groups of Clematis in flower, also other 
climbers in variety. From St. George's 
Nursery Company came a very telling lot 
of herbaceous Calceolarias, the group 
representative of a high-class strain 
Messrs. H. Tunnel] and Sons. Swanley. 
Kent, had a sumptuous exhibit of Zonal 
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Pelargoniums arranged in liandsome, well 
disposed bunches. There were several 
dozen varieties on view, the pick of a very 
complete collection. Messrs. H. J. Jones, 
Limited, Lewisham, S.E., also showed 
these Pelargoniums to perfection, a new- 
pure white novelty for 1914, Mrs. K. C. 
Pulling, claiming the attention of all by 
reason of its great size. Arable, Pink 
Pearl, Aldenham, and It. Hattaway (a par¬ 
ticularly good crimson) were among 
notable sorts in a goodly lot. 

Carnations _These flowers were seen to 

perfection, several of thq leading ex¬ 
hibitors bringing of their best. Prom Mr. 

H. Burnett, Guernsey, came a superb 
gathering, probably ns fine a lot as that 
noted grower has ever staged, and in con¬ 
siderable variety to boot it. F. Felton, 
Marmion. G. F. Raphael, White Wonder, 
White Enchantress, and Wodenethe—all 
models of purity and excellence—Scarlet 
lilow, Carola, and Countess of Fathom 
(crimsons) were the finer examples in a 
grand lot. Another particularly telling 
lot was that from Messrs. William Cut- 
hush and Sons, Highgate, N., who staged 
admirable vases of the new scarlet Mrs. 
Mackinnon, the yellow ground Mrs. Aslor. 
King Mnuoel (a very beautiful shade of 
pink), and the new white-flowered per- 
petual Malniaison. Mrs. Wilfrid Gott. 
which promises well. Messrs. Allwood 
brothers, Haywards Heath. had a 
superbly arranged vase of Mary Allwood, 

I. a Itnyonnante (yellow), Scarlet Glow, 
Wivelsford (white), and others bearing it 
company. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, made a great central feature of 
baroness de Brienen, a capital pink- 
flowered sort raised by the firm, and for 
which there should lie abundant room. A 
good general collection was displayed. 
Messrs. Janies Veiteh and Sons bad some 
well-grown, well-flowered plants—bushes 
:: feet high — of the maroon-crimson 
Hercules. 

Hardy plants and rook gardens.— The 

latter were less numerous than on some 
former occasions, and those displayed 
were very suggestive of what is possible in 
the garden. This is most desirable in all 
exhibits of this class, and leads to nothing 
but good. Tlie finest arrangement was that 
froai Mr. M. Prichard. Christchurch, 
Hants, and which, in addition to much 
freshness, was characterised by careful, 
thoughtful work. Here was noticeable 
quite a series of new, and as yet unnamed, 
varieties of the larger-growing Mossy 
Saxifrages, both white and coloured. 
Some excellent groupings of Primula 
ilenticulata in variety were remarked, 
while P. sibirica (a mauve-blue species of 
recent introduction) ■ was among the 
novelties. Aubrietias were very line in 
masses, and other free-flowering subjects, 
as Phloxes, were seen to advantage. Mr. 
James Box, Lindfield Nurseries, Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had a corner exhibit of rock- 
work raised some 3 feet or so high, the 
grouping and general arrangement being 
effectively carried out. Among interesting 
plants we remarked Helichrysum belli- 
ilioides and II. frigidum, both white- 
flowered. the former of sub - shrubby 
habit. These belong to the “Everlast¬ 
ings,” which among alpine plants are rare. 
Campanula Steven i nann was very 
beautiful. Several species of Gentian were 
shown, a large variety of free-flowering 
subjects being also on view. A few alpine 
plants of the choicest kinds came from 
-Messrs. James Veltch and Sons. Limited, 
Chelsea. The more notable of these, both 
receiving awards of merit, were Primula 
Maximowiczl, whose cardinal-red, pedioil- 
latc flowers are arranged in elosely-set 
whorls, the stout scniie of a foot high 
rising from a rosette of leaves after the 
manner of P. rosea. Androsace tibetiea, 
with white and pink flowers, was charm¬ 
ing and freely flowered. Messrs. Rnrr and 
Sons. Covent Garden. W.O.. arranged on a 
rnckwork exhibit groups of Aubrietias, 
Mossy Saxifrages, a lovely lol of Narcissus 
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trinndrus nlbus, and good batches of 
Fritillaries. From the Wargruve Plant 
Farm, Twyford, came a very interesting 
and well-furnished piece of r-vkwork, on 
which Incarvlllea Delavayi and I. grandi- 
florn, telling groups of dwarf Irises and 
Aubrietias, Viola liosuiaca, and other good 
plnnts were arranged. A colony of a 
dozen flowering examples of Iris Susiana 
in this group was most effective. Mrs. 
Berkeley, Siietciiley, arranged a corner 
group entirely of bunch Primroses in great 
variety of colour, blue, white, crimson, and 
yellow predominating. Messrs. Blaekmore 
and Lnngdon, Bath ; G. and A. Clark, 
Limited, Dover ; and Mr. J. Crook, Cam- 
berley, also showed excellent strains of 
bunch Primroses. Messrs. Reamsbottoin 
and Co., Genshill. King’s Co., Ireland, had 
a showy group of Poppy Anemones in blue, 
pink, and other shades. The Misses Hop¬ 
kins, Shei>perton-on-Tliames, had a par¬ 
ticularly good mass of Gentiana nenulis in 
flow'er, with Primulas and Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages in plenty. Messrs. Wliitelegge and 
Page, Chislehurst, hud some two dozen 
basket groups filled with free - flowering 
alpines, Primula Veitchi and Ranunculus 
amplexicanlis being two of the more 
striking. Messrs. Win. Cutbush and Sons. 
Highgnte, N., had some lovely pots of Saxi- 
fragn Boydi and Faldonslde, and a 
superbly - flowered example of Ilaberlea 
virginalis. Messrs. T. S. Ware. Limited, 
Feitham, set up a rockwork exhibit near 
the entrance, on which Trilliums in 
delightful array, red - flowered Mossy 
Saxifrages, Connndron rnmondioldes (a 
really beautiful colony, 2 feet across), 
Primulas, Epigata repens, and many otiters 
of the showier class were seen to 
advantage. Stylophomm diphylium 
(golden-yellow) was also remarked. Than 
tlie highly interesting collection of Primu¬ 
las from I he Edinburgh Botanic Gardens 
nothing was more fascinating in the whole 
show. Primula Heidi was quite unique, a 
couple of pans of it in full flower, the 
scapes 4 inches or so high, from out of a 
shaggy rosette of leaves, and crowned 
w’ith slightly pendent, bell-like flowers of 
startling down-like whiteness, coming as n 
revelation. No London exhibition had 
ever seen its like before. I 1 , sihiricn was 
also beautiful. Mr. G. Reutiie, Keston. 
Kent, had one of his interesting collections 
of alpines and shrubs, the most choice 
plant being n richly-coloured variety of 
Primula ,Tulia>. If is quite a gem in its 
way. A large collection of Saxifrages was 
also displayed, such as Reuthei (new), 
Bertolini, nmbigua. ealyeiflora, and others 
being remarked. Tlie blue-flowered Rhodo¬ 
dendron intricatmn was represented by a 
foot-high bush smothered witli flowers. 
Messrs. It. W. Wallace and Co.,Colchester, 
had a few very choice things—the colony 
of Primula Julia 1 , for example, and which 
gave good evidence of a good garden plant. 
IV lichlangensis, a brilliantly - flowered 
plant with downy leaves, after tlie manner 
of P. Veitchi, was also here. It, too. is full 
of promise. Messrs. R. Gill and Sons, 
Falmouth, staged a line lot of hybrid Rho¬ 
dodendrons. Primula Winter! was freely 
Shown. Baker’s, Wolverhampton, showed 
tlie handsome Incarvlllea grandiflora 
splendidly. Messrs. George Jackman and 
Sons, Woking, had some flue masses of 
Primula ; nlso Morisia hypogma in fine 
form. 

Auriculas.— Mr. James Douglas. Book- 
ham, Surrey, had a delightful exhibit of 
Auriculas in conjunction with hybrid 
Primulas of Hie viscosa set, cross-breds, 
said to have originated between the species 
named and Auricula Innocence. Of the 
Auriculas proper, one—Suffragette—a fine 
yellow, with well-defined white central 
paste, gained nil award of merit. The 
handsome flowers have just a suspicion of 
rose colour at tlie edges. Canary Bird, 
Ruby, Lady Veiteh (red, with white 
centre), Mrs. James Dougins (alpine), and 
Henry Wilson (green-edged variety) were 
among the elmiepst in a fascinating lot. 


Primula Charm, one of tlie viscosa 
hybrids, is of blue-mauve lone, with white 
eye ; it is very distinct. Messrs. Phillips 
and Taylor, Bracknell, Berks, showed 
some good alpine and other Auriculas, 
having a few score of finely flowered 
Primula rosea in front of them. Messrs. 
James Veiteh and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
nlso staged a nice lot of alpine and show 
Auriculas, some of tlie latter exceedingly 
choice and good. 

Roses. —So far this season the Rose ex¬ 
hibits have not readied their usual high 
standard of excellence, and we miss the 
lnng-stennned, commercially-grown flowers 
from Canterbury, displayed with such 
masterly skill in the past. In this way 
they are so imposing, tlie boldness of the 
grouping and Hie fewness of the varieties 
all making for simplicity and fine effect. 
Mr. G. Prince, Oxford, again showed Erna 
Teschendorf and Ellen Poulsen, while 
there was a rich mass of W. A. Richard¬ 
son in the group. Messrs W. Paul anil 
Sons, Waltham Cross, had a collection (it 
Wichurnlnna and Climbing Roses in pillar- 
grown examples. The new variety White 
Tausendschon was quite a feature of tlie 
group, and whether in small plants of 
2 feet high, or others of nearly 8 feet high, 
tlie examples were flowering profusely. 
There is great popularity in store for tills 
fine variety. Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, 
Old Rose Gardens. Colchester, had some 
fine Roses in Sallie, Rose du Bnrrl. 
Elizabeth. Sunbeam, and St. Helena. 
Boxes of flowers were also shown. Messrs. 
W. Cutbush and Sons, Highgnte. N., nlso 
showed a variety of well-grown flowers. 

Narcissi.— There were many fine collec¬ 
tions of these from tlie leading specialists, 
and probably Hie flowers have never looked 
better. Messrs. James Carter and Co.. 
Haynes Park, S.W., set up opposite the 
entrance a huge bank-like arrangement 
employing many hundreds of flowers in 
some lialf-a-dozen varieties. Working 
from a light background of shrubs, the 
flowers were bedded in witli foliage to give 
natural effect, and by grouping in distinc¬ 
tive colours this and a most Imposing 
whole were secured. Some of the varieties 
employed were Dazzler, Mme. de Gran IT, 
White Lady, Homer (poeticus), incpifi- 
parahilis Beauty, Gloria Mtindl, Fire¬ 
brand. and Albatross. In addition tlief 0 
was n splendid unnamed seedling poeticus, 
twice the size of that last named. It is a 
remarkably handsome flower of great sub¬ 
stance. Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Read¬ 
ing, have also for some years now been 
paying marked attention to these flowers, 
not merely growing them, hut in the 
raising of new varieties, some of which 
were on exhibition. Southern Gem, a 
large, much improved White Queen. Great 
Warlev, Hon. Margaret Boseawen, Red 
Flag. Red Crest. Argent. Apricot Queen, 
and Weardale Perfection were among the 
named sorts in a fine collection. Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Coveut Garden, W.C., 
again had a most extensive collection, 
named and unnamed. Ceadman, a mag¬ 
nificent poeticus kind, receiving an nwnrd 
of merit. St. Olaf is a Leeds! of beauty 
and refinement, anil three vases of its 
flowers made a big impression. Messrs. 
Robert Sydenham. Limited, Birmingham, 
had many excellent things, as Great War- 
ley, Bright Eye. White Frank. Gold Coin. 
Cossack, Will Scarlett (remarkably rich in 
colour), and Lord Kitchener. Mr. 
Christopher Bourne had a remarkable 
flower in Fortune, a semi - double, 
brilliantly-coloured, fiery-crimson at base. 
Queen of Hearts. Crossbow. White Perfec¬ 
tion. Florence Pearson, Evangeline, and 
The Nun, a trinndrus hybrid, all being re¬ 
marked. Rev. G. H. Englebenrt had one 
of his inimitable displays of these flowers. 
Mr. Alex. M. Wilson was, as usnal. well 
to the fore witli some of his choicest sorts, 
Messrs. J. R. Tearson and Son, Lowdhnm. 
Notts, and Mr. W. A. Watts contributing 
collections. In the comiietitive section 
nuinv notable flowers were staged, hut we 
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regret having ho space to refer to these in 
detail. 

Fruit and vegetables.— The only exhibit 
of importance before this committee was 
that of vegetables and salads, from 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Eeading, and 
this, indeed, was one of the most compre¬ 
hensive we have sPeti, and comprised such 
choice Peas as Sutton's' Hundredfold, and 
Duchess of York with well-illled pods. 
Dwarf Bean Masterpiece, Climbing 
French Bean Tender and True, Perfection 
Asparagus, Satisfaction Broccoli, nice and 
compact and of excellent table quality, 
April and Harbinger Cabbages, nicely 
hearted, a superb gathering of Twentieth 
Century Mushrooms., together with 
Radishes, Turnips, splendid - looking 
Cucumbers, Lettuces of several varieties, 
Carrots, and much else of a desirable and 
useful kind at this season of the year. The 
various items comprising the exhibit were, 
ns usual, displayed with skill. 

A list of the plants certificated and 
medals awarded will lie found in our 
advertisement columns. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— Groups of Rhododen¬ 
drons and hardy Azaleas may lie moved 
now, bearing in mind that these plants will 
not thrive in chalk or limestone. They 
Will thrive in alluvial soil or in loamy soli, 
such as occurs on the red sandstone, freely 
dressed with leaf-mould or old cow- 
manure. Lilies of various kinds may lie 
planted in the open places among the 
plants and lmrdy Heaths in a fairly 
broad band round the margin. There is yet 
time to plant groups of 'Ranunculi, Ane¬ 
mones. Gladioli, Hyacinthus. candicans, 
and Montbretlas, the new varieties of 
which have larger and better flowers. To 
innkeeffectlve groups they should be planted 
3 Inches apart and 2 Inches deep, in a 
warm, sunny position. The herbaceous 
plants are moving, and any change of 
position involving division should have 
attention at once. Seeds of all kinds of 
hardy plants may be sown now. I prefer 
sowing i,n drills, the depth lo he regulated 
by the character of the soil, burying the 
seeds a little deeper when the soil is warm 
and light. There is much pricking off 
of seedlings to be done now, and a good 
deal of such work has already been done. 
A cool-frame is the best place for half- 
hardy things. 

Fruit garden. —A good deal lias been 
written lately about fruit growing, and 
there is no doubt a good deal may be done 
with advantage, especially in the matter 
of Apples, and more care and judgment 
should be exercised In the selection of the 
varieties Soil and Its working have 
much influence in fruit growing. The sur¬ 
face rooting or dwarfing stocks are useful 
where fruits are wanted quickly, but those 
who can wait for results, and the soil is 
suitable, the free stock for Apples and 
Pears, and I think also riums, will, in the 
long run.,pay the best. I have in my mind 
two gardens, not far from each other, 
where a number of Apples was planted in 
eaeh garden. In one garden Apples on the 
Paradise were planted, and in the other 
the trees were all on the Crab. In the 
former the trees are now worn out, and in 
the other the trees on the Crab are just in 
their prime. This lesson should not be 
overlooked, and a lesson may be learnt 
from studying the character of the trees In 
any large orchard. Any variety that has 
done well in any neighbourhood may be 
planted witli advantage in the same dis¬ 
trict. Keep (be boe going among the fruit- 
trees. There is much benefit in the use of 
the hoe in dry weather. All trees on 
dwarf, surface - rooting stocks should 
be mulched with manure. 

Vegetable garden.— The main crops of 
most things should be planted or sown 
now. It is too soon to sow Scarlet 
Runners, though for nn early crop a few 
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seeds may be started in boxes under glass, 
to be hardened off and planted out next 
month, when the weather is safe. Dwarf 
French Beans for nn early crop may be 
started in the same way, to be transferred 
to the early border when the weather is 
suitable. Where successions of Lettuces, 
Cauliflowers, and Radishes are required, 
seeds are sown at intervals. Herbs of 
most kinds should he planted now. The 
herb garden can be made very interesting 
by grouping the beds together. Cuttings of 
many things may he taken now or seeds 
sown. Sweet Marjoram and oilier lender 
species may be sown under glass for early 
supply, and further sowings can lie made 
outside in a warm position. Plant new 
rows or beds of Globe Artichokes. Finish 
planting Asparagus and Seaknle roots. 
Seeds of Asparagus may be sown now. 
When f have lieen in a hurry I have 
started Asparagus seeds in small pots in a 
warm bed; and planted out later when the 
plants are well rooted. In this way some 
time is gained. Get the main crops of 
Potatoes planted and Carrots sown. Beet 
may wait. 

Conservatory. — When Camellias and 
Oranges are planted out in the borders of a 
large house at this season they will require 
a little pruning to keep them in bounds. 
Myrtles are good wall plants, and they add 
to the fragrance of the house. Lemons and 
Shaddocks, and other members of the 
Citron family, are good wall plants, and if 
planted in good loam enriched with hone 
manure they fruit very freely. Acacias 
and Oleanders are useful where variety is 
wanted. Clematis indivlsa lobatn flowers 
freely either os a climber or as a 
standard, the branches drooping from I he 
head of the plant. This may lie grown in 
pots, and placed outside to ripen in the 
summer. There is plenty of Roses in 
bloom now, including climbers such as 
MarSchal Nicl and others planted out. The 
best blooms come from the plants grown in 
the borders and trained to wires near the 
glass, witli the old wood pruned out, 
leaving the strong young shoots lo flower. 
Rambling Roses of the Wiehuraiana sec¬ 
tion are encouraged to make strong 
branches, which arc trained to ennes not 
too closely. If well established in pots, 
and the young wood firm and well ripened, 
they flower well during the spring If the 
insects arc kept down by spraying nr 
vaporising. Trumpet, and other Lilies 
are abundant now, and are easily 
managed. Spraying or valorising will be 
necessary at this season also. 

Stove (flowers and foliage).— Among the 
useful plants which may he propagated 
now are Acalypha Sanderi, Coleus thyr- 
soideus, Cissus discolor, Euphorbia 
jacquiniieflora, Gardenias, Ixoras, Pani 
cum vnriegatum, Fentas kermesina. Plum¬ 
bago doccinen superba, Polnsettia pnl- 
cherrlma, P. alba, Thyrsacantlms rutilans, 
and Rondeletia speciosa major. A close, 
warm-frame will be suitable, and a warm 
plunging bed will hasten rooting. Many of 
these, if grown on in a warm-house, will 
be useful in 5-lnch pots next winter for 
room decoration. In addition, cuttings of 
Crotons and Dracaenas will root quickly in 
brisk heat, kept close, and shaded when 
bright. There are bright-leaved plants 
which may be Increased by division now 
among Marnntns, Dleffenbnehias, Fit- 
tonins, Begonias of tile fine-leaved Rex sec¬ 
tion, that will lie useful when large 
enough. Anthuriums and Pnndanus 
Veitolii are plants of larger growth, that 
make good centres for a group and are 
easily grown, Anthuriums in very fibrous 
matter and very free drainage. Increase 
the moisture In this department now. but 
do not over-water newly-potled plants. 
Might temperature 00 degs. to 03 degs. 
Shade will be necessary on bright days. 

Creenhouse (growing house).— Pelar¬ 
goniums, at least early varieties, are in 
bud now. Tuberous and other Begonias, 
and Tree Carnations, ought to have a house 
to themselves and be specialised, but for 


ordinary cutting purposes they may be 
grown in the same temperature as Pelar¬ 
goniums. Valotta purpurea, if it requires 
repotting, may have a shift now, but the 
bulbs flower best when potbound, and 
should be ripened in the open air in cold- 
frames, very freely ventilated, from July 
till September. Among the useful hard- 
wooded plants are Myrtles and Oleanders— 
which should be ripened in the open air in 
July — Pimeleas in variety, Poly-galas, 
Diosmns—the flowers and foliage of which 
are useful for coat flowers for those who 
love fragrance — Chironla exifern, and 
Chorozemas — good specimens of which 
have a telling effect in the conservatory. 
Jasminum gracillimum is very sweet. 
Statlce profusa and others are useful 
summer exhibition plants when well 
grown. Tills house will not require much 
Are heat now, and free ventilation must be 
given in mild, calm weather. 

Work in vineries.— Old Vines may lie 
much invigorated by taking up a young 
rod here and there if It can be done with¬ 
out over-crowding, but as the whole work 
of the Vines depends upon the folinge, or 
breathing apparatus, being kept in good 
working order, the foliage should he 
studied and its wants carefully attended 
to. At Ibis season we often have bright 
days with a piercing east wind, and it 
then hecomes a question of tempering the 
wind without permitting the cold blast to 
enter in too large h volume. Probably the 
best way of doing this is to give air, ns 
can he done with safety along the ridge, 
and then soften the atmosphere inside the 
house' with frequent applications of 
moisture on paths and borders. The 
water may have a little stimulant mixed 
with it. 

Orchard-hausa. In such weather as the 
present, with an easterly wind, keep as 
much of the cold wind out as possible. The 
temperature of a glass-house is sometimes 
Influenced by position, but when the wind 
is cold, and the weather only bright, at 
intervals, front air is not needed. The 
atmosphere can be sufficiently renewed l>y 
small openings along the ridge, and the air 
softened by sprinklings of water on paths 
and borders. One does not often force the 
Gooseberry, but it is being done in several 
places, and early, ripe Gooseberries are 
always appreciated, and may he grown in 
pots or tubs. This, in fact, is the best way 
of forcing them. I am not. aware that 
there are any specially good new 
varieties, hut from my experience the good 
J old sorts, such as Crown Bob, Wblnhntn's 
Industry, Whitesmith, and Golden Drop 
, will be satisfactory. 

Figs in pots.— The Fig will bear fruit in 
quite a young state in comparatively small 
I lots, and if tlie first crop is not a full one 
there will lie some compensation in the 
! second, if the growtii is thin and tlie 
foliage clean and strong. Tlie syringe 
should be used freely twice a day till tlie 
fruit begins lo ripen, when the syringe 
should Ixi laid aside, and any moisture 
required given with a rosed-pot on the 
borders or path, guarding against too 
much damp in tlie house to induce decay 
in the ripening fruits. This mntter can lie 
regulated by ventilation. Figs arc gross 
feeders and should have rich top-dressings 
and liquid manure. Let the water be ex¬ 
posed to air lo take the chill off it before 
using. 

Early Peach-house. —Free ventilation 
when the fruits are colouring is most im¬ 
portant. Might ventilation also must, not 
be neglected. There are mild, calm nights 
when almost full nit may be left on. This 
is tlie time when good-coloured foliage 
will have an Influence upon the flavour 
It is distressing to the gardener to see the 
effect of the presence of red-spider upon 
the foliage, the result of taking things 
easy in tlie early season, when a freer use 
of the syringe would have kept the pest 
outside. The gardener should always 
keep liis ideas well in advance of his 
work. After the stoning period, if tlie. 
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mutter Is urgent, t.he temperature may be 
run up a little, but the atmospheric mois¬ 
ture should bear some proportion to the 
tire used. 

Melons In frames.— It is well to raise 
enough young plants to allow for a selec¬ 
tion of the niest vigorous to be made. If 
the heat declines prematurely, and a check 
Is given, there Is always danger of disease 
appearing m the shape of canker or 
fungus. The material in the bed should 
consist partly of leaves, as they act upou 
the fiery nature of the heat and keep it In 
check, and make it steady and lasting. If 
the hills are composed of good, .sound 
loam, adhesive rather than sandy, with a 
quart of bone-meal and a pint of basic 
slag to every bushel, there will be no diffi¬ 
culties to contend with, if other matters 
in connection, with watering, sprinkling, 
ventilating, and the stopping and training 
of the shoots are properly adjusted. The 
setting and regulating of the crops will 
also receive timely attention. 

E. Hobuat. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

F.tI rnr/.J from a Garden Diary. 

April 2sth .—Planted several groups of 
Hollyhocks. We rely upon seedlings 
chiefly. Propagation from cuttings has 
nearly ceased now. In planting, leave a 
hollow position round the stem to collect 
the moisture. Liquid manure can he given 
liy-and-bye if good spikes of bloom are 
wanted. The batch of Sweet Pens that 
was raised under glass has linen planted 
thinly, and several rows to flower later 
have been sown thinly. 

April 29th.—We have had a long spell of 
east wind, and outdoor flowers are suffer¬ 
ing. Plums are very full of blossom, but 
fortunately everything is dry, so the 
blossom in sheltered gardens may escape— 
at any rate, enough for a crop may be left. 
We are still busy potting anil pricking off 
young stuff for the garden. We have all 
our stock coming on, but we are waiting 
for warm weather to clear the houses into 
cold-frames. 

April 30th .—Disbudding Vines in late 
houses. Every healthy Vine will produce 
more shoots than are wanted, and the 
weakest are being removed. The same 
course is adopted with Figs, both on walls 
and also tinder glass. Potted Carnation 
cuttings tliat have been rooted in damp 
sand. Planted out a lot of bulbs which 
have flowered in the conservatory. Planted 
Pentstemons rooted in cool-frames in beds 
offtside. 

May Ist .—The surface is dry everywhere, 
and we have been busy stirring up the sur¬ 
face. The walks have been dressed with 
weed-killer in a liquid form. Itecently- 
piauted "Shrubs and Hoses have been 
watered and mulched. Weak lawns have 
been dressed with lawn manure, 2 oz. to 
the square yard. Forced vegetables in 
frames have been moistened with warm 
liquid manure. Pens raised under glnss 
have been sheltered with sticks. 

May 2nd .—The early-planted Potatoes 
on warm border that were coming through 
have had some earth drawn over the 
crowns. Tomatoes intended for planting 
outside have had a shift Into larger pots, 
ns they will not be planted out for three or 
four weeks yet, mid we want plants strong 
and sturdy and just showing some traces 
of blossoms. Sowed Cucumber seeds for 
tilling frames when vnennt. We have, for 
frame work, not found anything better 
than Loekie’s Perfection. 

May 3rd .—We are clearing the houses as 
fast ns possible to make room for other 
things. Bedding plants will be better in 
cold pits and frames, or makeshift con¬ 
trivances where shelter can be afforded. 
Planted an early border with dwarf 
French Beans. We have the means of 
affording shelter if necessary. Made a 
further sowing of late Celery outside. The 
early Celery has been pricked out where 
shelter can be given. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of (Gardening, 
17, Fumival-street, Holborn, London , E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, power, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
iveekby the same correspondent. Wheremorethan 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should altvays be sent. 

Naming fruit. — Sci'eral speciynens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and othcrwnse poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Primula malacoidea ( Cyclamen ).—For garden 
purposes, this Primula is best regarded as an 
annual. That it Is not au annual in the strict 
sense all who grow Primulas know full well. 
This species, however, flowers bo freely that it 
virtually exhausts itself by its flowering, and 
the root-stock divisions rarely again attain 
the vigour of seedling plantB. Seeds are so 
abundantly produced, germinate so freely, and 
the plants are so easily grown into flowering 
size in the courge of twelve months that no 
other method is thought of in a general way. 
Of course, if a distinct form of the type should 
he obtained, then increase by division would 
be tried, but the exhaustion of the plant by 
flowering would not be allowed. 

Azalea buds failing (W. T .).-Azaleas are 
liable to shed their flower-buds if they receive 
a check in any way. We would say that the 
cause in your case is due to a sudden check 
from the plants being exposed to cold draughts 
or to careless watering. As the compost used 
f ir Azaleas is mostly sandy peat, over dryness 
is very injurious owing to the difficulty of 
wetting such soil, the flue numerous hair-like 
roots being thus killed. Are you quite sure 
that the halls of soil were moist all the way 
through before potting? If not, it is only to 
be expected that the flowers would drop, as it 
is next to impossible to properly wet such after 
the plants have been potted. You made a 
great mistake, too, in giving liquid-manure, 
this being'only necessary in weak doses in the 
case of plants that have filled the pots with 
roots. 

Llbonia ftoribunda after blooming (J. S.).— 

When the flowering period is over the plants 
should be shortened back, perhaps, to half 
their height (not cut down), and kept some¬ 
what closer, with occasional syringing. This 
will cause them to push out young shoots from 
all parts, and as soon as these shoots are about 
a third of an inch long the plants must be re- 

f lotted, using for the purpose a mixture of 
oain and leaf-mould, with a little sand. As a 
rule, the plants may be put into the same 
sized pots as before, tlie old ball of earth being 
reduced sufficiently for this to be done. They 
must then for a time be treated as before; but 
as the roots take hold of the new soil more air 
may be given During the summer they do 
best in a frame sheltered from the direct rays 
of the sun, or they may be stood out-of-doors 
in a partially-shaded spot. In either caEe, a 
little liquid-manure as the pots get full of 
roots is of great service. 

Azalea mollis after flowering (Novice ).— 
There is no reason why your Azalea mollis 
should not flower even better next year. 
Where so many fail is in neglecting the plants 
after they have given their show of beauty. 
By the time your plants are out of flower they 
will be carrying a number of young growths, 
and these must be kept growing freely. Once 
check them, and they ao not set properly. Any 
that are of extra vigour may be pinched out 
at the points at once to give others a better 
chance and share in the sap supply. As soon 
as we are safe from frosts they may be turned 
out upon a warm border, or kept in pots; we 
prefer the latter. Feed with liquid-manure 
while in full growth, but very weak. Y r ou will 
find almost every growth producing a flower- 
bud when so treated. The fact of their early 
growth, through being housed now, induces a 
better and more efficient ripening. If you have 
not room in a heated house give them the 
shelter of a deep frame or pit for a time, until 
we are safe from frosts. 



Gilia coronopifolia (E. Ourr ).—One often 
hears of this Gflia being treated as an annual, 
hut it is, unless exceptional conditions prevail, 
best treated as a biennial. From seed sown 
about midsummer or a little later, and the 
resultant plants wintered in a structure just 
safe from frost, this Gilia will form handsome 
specimens for flowering in the greenhouse and 
also for planting out in the open ground. If 
some of the plants are stopped when very 
young to induce a more bushy habit the season 
of blooming will be considerably prolonged. At 
no time should the plants be grown in too 
much heat. Afford liberal treatment from the 
first, grow them in a light, airy position, and 
during the first six months keep them close up 
to the glass. Get the seedlings established 
early in 4-inch pots, and transfer them to the 
nots in which they are to flower in February. 
See note as to cultivation of Gerbera Jair.e- 
soni, in our issue of April 12th, page 230. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Transplanting evergreens (Amateur ).—A 
special reason why these shrubs should be 
moved where desired, either early in the 
autumn or late in the spring, is that they 
carry leafage all the winter, and if any trans¬ 
planting at improper seasons takes place, then 
there is danger that the old leafage may 
wither or fall, and should that happen the 
shrubs will die. If you prefer to leave your 
Hollies and other evergreens till the beginning 
of October, and remove them then, they will— 
because the ground will still be warm—soon 
produce roots, and thus keep the leafage fresh 
and vigorous. Or if you transplant now. do it 
as quickly as you can, as then the spring 
warmth will induce quick rooting and the mak¬ 
ing of new growth, if the spring be dry. water 
must be given once a week, each time a good 
soaking. Also a thick mulch of long-manure 
should be laid about the roots to keep them 
moist. In transplanting, always have the new 
hole ready to receive the shrub, so that it can 
be placed in its new position with the least 
possible exposure of the roots to tlio air. 

FRUIT. 

Pear-leaves, Injury to (Kerry Subscriber).— 
Your Pear-tree-leaves have been attacked by 
the Pear-leaf blister-mite. As soon as the 
attack was noticed you should have picked off 
all the affected leaves and sprayed the re¬ 
mainder with some insecticide, such as paraffin 
emulsion,' seeing to it that the insecticide 
reaches tho unaersideB of the leaves. Spray 
in the winter, after the leaves have fallen, with 
the caustic alkali solution often referred to in 
these pages. 

Green spots on Vine-leaves (U. A.).—The 

green shots on the underside of the black Ham¬ 
burgh Vine-leaves sent are what are called 
“ warts." This affection is very frequently 
caused by a too close and warm atmosphere 
saturated with moisture. Keep the atmosphere 
of the vinery buoyant and well ventilated, 
especially early in the day, and if a great deal 
of moisture has been kept up in the house it 
will be well to reduce it somewhat. If there is 
space without overcrowding or shading tho 
principal leaves, the laterals may be allowed 
to extend a little to encourage a free root- 
action. 

Silver-leaf on Peach-tree ( Warwick ).—We 

know of no cure for this. The best plan is to 
root out and burn any tree so soon as it be¬ 
comes badly affected with this disease. If you 
intend planting another tree in the same place, 
then wo should advise you to remove the old 
soil, as there is just the possibility of the root- 
system being contaminated if you do not do so. 
If you plant any other tree barring a stono 
fruit, you need not remove the soil, but see to 
it that every particle of the roots is removed, 
as such, if left, would breed fungus as they 
decay. A dressing of lime given a few days in 
advance of planting is said to do good. UBe 
fresh lime, and incorporate it with the soil 
by forking or digging it in. It might bo worth 
your while trying the lime remedy, and if you 
do. we should be glad to know what result 
follows its use. 

Mealy-bug on Orange-tree (F. W. Mason).— 
A home-made wash very fatal to mealy-bug, 
but somewhat risky in inexperienced hands, 
may be made of a wineglassful of paraffin and 
the same, or a little more, of soft soap. By 
working, these two may be incorporated 
together, then dissolve by pouring a kettle of 
hot water thereon, and dilute with about 
3 gallons of water. Keep the ingredients well 
mixed, which is best done by the use of the 
syringe—that is to say, draw up a syringeful 
and discharge it forcibly several times in suc¬ 
cession into the vessel containing the mix¬ 
ture. The plants you wish to deal with must 
be laid on their sides and syringed with this 
mixture. A single application of this remedy 
will not be sufflicient, and a second syringing 
in the course of about a fortnight will be neces¬ 
sary. Not only this, hut continued watchful¬ 
ness is requisite, and any stray bug at once de¬ 
stroyed, otherwise they will soon increase. 


VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes damping off (Tomato) —Wes assume 
from the appearance of your seedling Tomato- 
plants that their stems have been greatly 
weakened by being kept so far from the glass. 
Your Tomato-plant stems are 6 Inches long, 
and it is no wonder thus drawn up so weakly 
that they have withered or damped. vVe see 
no reason whatever to blame the soil; but you 
should sow seeds once again, and then, with 
warmer weather and more light, producing 
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ptroneer and quicker growth, you should have 
far better results. Have the plants, so soon as 
they are well through the soli, kept on a shell 
or somewhere as near the glass as you possibly 
cau. It is not probable that you will then 
have cause to complain of damping. Give the 
pots plenty of drainage, and add sharp white 
sand to the soil. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Yarrow and Mouse-ear Chlckweed in lawn 

(0. T. I'.).—The soil of your lawn is evidently 
very poor. Try what a good dressing of good 
loam, rotten manure, and wood-ashes will do. 
a dressing of nitrate of soda, at the rate ot 
3 lb. per square rod, would also be helptul. as 
this would encourage the Grass, and probably 
help to smother the weeds. If this has no 
effect, then the only remedy is to have it dug 
up deeply, incorporating as the work nroceeds 
plenty of good rotten manure, and at the same 
time clearing out the weeds. After the sou has 
settled and become firm, you may returf it, it 
you can get good, dean turf in the neighbour¬ 
hood. If not, then you may sow it down with 
Grass-seed, taking care not to use seed from a 
hayloft, as that is full of weed-seeds. \Vc do not 
reply to queries by post. See our Rules to 

Correspondents." 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Cham .—Not at all an uncommon pest. The 
millipedes are easily distinguished from the 
centipedes-with which they are often eon- 
founded, and which are of great use in gardens 
—by the slowness of their movements, the 
centipedes being very active.—Mwa H. Fen¬ 
nell.—Your Peas have been attacked by milli¬ 
pedes See reply to " Cham/’ in our 
April 12th. p. 220, under the heading of Milli¬ 
pedes.’’- Gardiner M. Lane — The best book is 

"Stove and Greenhouse Plants. Price 12s., 
with illustrations; 5s.. with no illustrations. 

_ C J. j— Yes. unfortunately, your Black 

Currant-bushes have been attacked by the 
Black Currant-mite If all the buds are in the 
same condition as those you send, then your 
best plan will be to grub them up and burn 
them This is a notifiable disease, and you 
will have to inform the Board of Agriculture. 

names of plants and fruits. 

Names of plants.—Kerry .Subscriber. 1. 
Phlomis fruticosa; 2 and 3. Kindlv send in 
bloom.- Mr. Francis.— 1. Ficus elastica; 2, 


Phlebodium aureum; 3, Skimmia japonica; 4, 

Berberis Darwini.- Colvin Brandreth.—l. 

Specimen insufficient; 2, Berberis Darwim.- 

J. Ross .—1, Farfugium grande; 2, Imanto- 
phyllum miniatum; 3, Primula denticulata; 

4, Eupatorium odoratissimum.- J. B. Buckley. 

—Habrotliamnus elegans Newelli.— -Mrs. Bar- 
throp — Phacelia tanacetifolia, a hardy annual, 
introduced in 1832 from California. 


Books received.—"The Cottage Farm. Month 
by Month," price Is. F. E. Green. London: 
C. W. Daniel, 3. Amen Corner. EC.-"Twen¬ 

tieth Century Gardening." price Is. By J. 
Weathers. London: Simpkin. Marshall, Hamil¬ 
ton, Kent, and Co.. Ltd.—" Intensive Culture 
of Vegetables: French System." P. Aquatias. 
L. Upcott Gill. Baeaar Buildings. Driiry-lane. 

-"Commercial Gardening: A Practical and 

Scientific Treatise for Market Gardeners." By 
many practical specialists, under the editor¬ 
ship of J. Weathers. Four volumes, fully illus¬ 
trated. 9s. each. The Gresham Publishing Co., 
34 and 35. Southampton-street, Strand. 

BEES’ 14/6 LAWN MOWER. 




THE KING BEE TALKS 
ABOUT CLEMATIS. ( 16 ) 

Perhaps you have heard the story of the 
Japanese maiden, who. desiring a cure for 
the madness (or blindness) of her lover, 
was advised to make a solve from the 

••Glorious Blue Flower which 
grows neither on earth nor in 

Heaven.’’ . .. „ 

A plant which may be Baid to answer 
this description fairly well is Iris tec- 
torum. with beautiful pale-blue flowers. It is very exten¬ 
sively grown in China and Japan on the thatched roofs of 
the houses, with the object of holding down the thatch 
But in this country we should say that the "most 
glorious blue flower ’twixt Heaven and 
Earth ” is the Clematis. Where else, amongst 
climbers, can we get such magnificent Royal blues, 
purpleand violets? 

Not that the glories of the Clematis are confined to these 
rich, royal shades. There are glistening white flowers, like 
hugestarB, others of milk and cream tints. A great many 
people consider the soft pale mauve and lilac shades to 
reach the height of loveliness, while the deep lavender and 
rosy m&uve tones are voted scarcely less attractive. 

But do you know that there is a bright 
carmine-red. as well as a real golden-yellow 
variety ? The yellow-flowered species, C. orientalis 
tangutica. i» a most, striking plant, and quite distinct 
from all other Clematises. The flowers are shaped like a 
Tulip, and are pendulous. „ . 

In the list of varieties given below you will find Borne of 
all colours and all types. They are all of the best. You 
cannot go wrong in making a selection, and as now i« the 
l e 9 t time of all the year for planting Clematis, you should 
give the matter immediate attention. 

Just a hint re soil and planting. Although 
Clematis will grow in almost any kind of soil, they do best 
in a fairly rich loam with a sprinkling of old mortar or 
limestone chips In planting, bury the stem two or three 
inches. This will ensure the formation of new roots further 
up the stem. 

BEES’ CLEMATIS ESTABLISHED IN POTS. 

Price 9d. each, 7s. 6d. doz., Customers Selection. 

., 6d. ,, 5s. 6d. „ Bees’ „ 

500 Albert Victor, deep lavender. 

520 Countess of Lovelace, li ac. 

500 Flammila rubra marginata, small white 
flowers, red-edged leaves. 

580 Henryi, creamy white, very large. 

590 Jackmanni, magnificent purple. 

6o5 Jackmanni superba, dark violet. 

»Vi0 Lord Derby, pale uiauvo. 

655 Mme. Le Coultre, pure white. 

675 Maroel Moser, light mauve. 

680 MiSS Bateman, white and cream. 

710 Orientalis tangutica. citro golden yellow, 
most striking, shaped like a Tulip. 

720 Splendens, a new species from China, with 
Btraw-yellow flowers. 

730 standishii. magmti:ent deep lavender. 

750 Ville de Lyon* bright carmine red. 

760 Vlticclla alba luxurlans. transparent white, 
with black centre. 

765 Wm. Kennctt. deep lavender. 

Remember, Now is the best time to plant 
Clematis, therefore order at once. Lest you forget. 

BEES, Lto., 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. 


See the front runner. Note how it tuppnrts the 

wheel over the path, while the other drives ihe knives This 
enables jou to cut right up to the edge of the grass just as 
conveniently well and neatly as with any of the higher-priced 
roller-driven mowers. More than this, jou can cut verges 
of any width. 

Mr. Hathaway. Superintendent of the 
Parks, Southport, writes: "1 have used your patent 
•Front Runner’ for some time, and lind it very useful and 
effective. The gardener can cut close to the flower beds 
without damaging the lawn or straining the handles." 

Bees’ Lawn Mower cuts a width of 14 inches. 

and is better va'ue than we have ever seen or expect to see, 
It is a brand new machine, only just left the makers 1 hands, 
every up-to-date improvement, every part guaranteed, every 
port standardised and replaceable in case of breakage. The 
knives are of specially hardened steel. The cutter 
bnr simply adjusted by a screw to cut grass any length. 
The bearings are bronze and wear proof. 

NOTE THE PRICES. 

Bees’ Gnarantcstcd Lawn Mower 

New Patent Front Runner. 

Grass Box. 

Carriage up to 100 miles, Is.; over 100 nnlcs 
Tnis machine will he Bent on approval for fi»e days, 
returned if not entirely satisfactory. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

GEORGE ANDREWS. Congleton, Cheshire.— 
Alpine and Rockery Plants. 

" WHINS.” Chalfont St. Peter, Bucka.— 
Hardy Alpine and Rock Plants and Dwarf 
Shrubs. . . , 

.1. A. COOPER, Lissadell, Sligo, Ireland.— 
Alpine and Herbaceous Plants, etc.; Price List 
of Lissadell Seeds. . 

C. GIBSON AND CO., Leeming Bar, Bedale. 
Yorks .—List of Herbaceous and Alpine Plants.. 

et W. ^WATSON AND Sons, LTD.. Olontarf Nur¬ 
series, Dublin .—List of Gold Medal Hardy 

^ !l. M C EMBERSON, Grove-road, Hoe-street, Wal¬ 
thamstow.— List of Dahlias and Early-poicer- 
ino Chrysanthemums. 

SULPHATE OP AMMONIA COMMITTEE, Finsbury 
Pavement. E.C .—Artificial Manures for the 
Farm. Small Holding, and Garden. 


BEES’ POT ROSES. 



14s. 6d. 
5s. Ud. 
3s. Od. 
Is fd. 
Cash 


PLANT NOW. 
BEES’ LILIES AT 3d. 

All the following Lilies are perfectly hardy, and will do 
well in i he open garden. 

They are also well adapted for pot culture. 

Lilium longiflonun 


specinsum album 


melpomene 



3d. each ; 

2s. P(1 



3-j. 6d. 

9" 

fid. ., 

5s. Od. 


4d. „ 

3k. 6d. 

.. 8-9" .. 

fid. 

5s. fid. 


3d. ,, 

2s. Gd 

8-9" ,, 

5.1. „ 

4s fid. 


3d. „ 

2s. 6J. 

.. 8-9" ,. 

5d. ,, 

4s. bd. 


worth of bulbs. Fur smaller liti 


Postage paid on 5s. 
enclose 4d- extra. 

When ordering ask for Rees’ new Seed and Bulb Cata¬ 
logue ; it includes scores of the best rummer and autumn 
bulbs. Send your order now, or write for a Catalogue; but 
do it now, lest you forget. 

BEES, Ltd., 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. 

PERFECT 


12 


PYRETHRUMS 


,416 


PyrethruniB are ideal flowers for cutting The stalks are 
often 2ft. or more in length, and are so strong that they 
carry the large handsome flower-heads in the most graceful 
manner imaginable. The foliage is fern-like and forms a 
perfect Betting for the flowers. The colours vary from pure 
while, through delicate shades of pink and rose, to rich , 
scarlet-maroon. The collection below contains some of the 
best single and double-flowered varieties. Every plant is | 
guaranteed to be st rong and vigorous. 

BEES’ PERFECT PYRETHRUMS. 

Alfred, deep crimson, double, line form.fi.l 

Aphrodite, large pure white, double .bd 

Esmeralda, beautiful bright crimson, single .. 6d 

Firefly, splendid crimson, single.6d 

General French, deep blood-red, single - ■ fid 

Gloire de Nancy, dark pink .Gd 

James Kelway, blood-crimson, very blight, single bd 

Lady Derby, flesh-pink, double.61 

Mrs. B. Brown, large dark crimson, single 6d 

Sherlock, Vivid crimson, single.Cd 

Warrior, dark red, well-formed double.6d 

White Aster, pure white, double.6d 

1 each above 12 grand sorts .. 4s. 6d. 

1 each 6 grand sorts .2a. 3d. 

NOW is the time to plant. Send your order this very 
minute, or write for Bees’ New Plant Catalogue. 
It is a beautifully illustrated book of 160 pageB. gratis and 
post free. DO IT NOW, Lest you forget. 

BEES, Ltd., 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. 


SCO the mass of fibrous roots on the plant.whi. It 
ha, been shaken out. Note the tree, sturdy uromh theu 
look down the mm. They are nearly all NEW . 
quite a number have been “Warded the NATIONAL 
ROSE SOCIETY'S GOLD MEDAL. They are ju,t 
ripe (or polling into 6-inch pou (or greenhouse work or tor 
Planting out. Every plant is thorouehly O'ell 
hardened. Price 12s. doz.. Bees selection. 
CuEtomers’ selection at prices quoted. 

12 POT ROSES, 12/- 

s. d. 

P 135 Alex. Hill Gray, lemon. Gold Medal N.R.8. 2 0 
P 215 A R. Goodwin, coppery-orange ’ , n 

P 160 Altmarkor, gold tinted red . - ■■ 1 v 

P 164 Anna Marie Ferstet, pink, suffused 

P 415 Claudius, rosy-carmine. Gold Medal N ILS. 

P 431 Comtesse F. Hamilton, brilliant carmine 
P 387 Charlotte Klemm. Hery red .. • 

P 550 DorothyRatcliflfe, coral-red,fhadedyellow, 
.Silver Gilt Medal, N.R.S. .. 

P 630 Edward Mawley, velvety-crimson .. 

p 754 Frau Ernest Fischer, copper, shaded pink 
p 757 Frau Ohermister Pisnue, crimson 
p 830 Gruss an Aachen, yellow, shaded bronze 
P 982 Joan Note, Chrome-yellow • • • 

pi050 Kina Edward. Baby Rambler, rich carmine 

P1090 Lady Hillinedon. aprioot-yellow 

P1185 Leslie Holland, scarlet-crimson 
Pl(Wl Lady Ursula, flesh-pink 

P 12-5 Mabel Drew, canary-yellow, Gold Medal 

.. 

PI350 Mme. Leon Simona, deep rose .. 

P1571 Mrs. Amy Hammond, flesh, *haded apri¬ 
cot, Gold Medal N ,R.S. 

PI589 Mrs. C. E. Alien. yellowl8l.-buff .. .. 

PI590 Mrs. Cornwallis West, roae-pink, Gold 

Medal N.R.S.• •• •• 

ri625 Mrs. Frank Workman, bright pink. 

Award of Merit N.R S. . 

Pl630 Mrs. Fred Straker. orange crimson .. 

P1665 Mrs. J. Welch, rich rose-pink, Award of 
Merit N.R.S. .. .. 

F1700 Mrs. Walter EaBtlea, crimson-carmine . 
p 1690 Mrs. Sophia Neate. bright salmon 
pi425 Maman Looymans. salmon-red 
P2130 viscount Carlow, carmine-pink - • • 

P2037 Sunburst, cadmium-yellow .. * * 

P2180 White Killarney. white 

CLIMBING ROSES 11 POTS. 


1 6 
1 0 
1 6 
0 9 

2 0 
2 6 


2 6 
2 6 


These are splendid stuff in 4J-in., C-in., or 7-in. pot* 
according to size. 

P1737 Climbing Niphetos. white .. 

P1450 Marechal Niel. golden-yellow 
1*2195 w. A. Richardson, orange-yellow 1 , 

P 790 Oloire de Dijon, buff .. .. L-. 

P 705 Excelsa, Scarlet Dorothy Perkins 
P 3.5 AviatCUr Bleriot, Baffron-je’low . 


11/6 
1 1.6 

1C, 2 6 
1 5 . 2 6 
1/6 
1 I- 

1 >- 


P1036 Cl. K. A. Victoria, cream 
TO SAVE CARRIAGE clients may have the.Rose* 
taken out of pots and part of soil removed. V> hen oKjenng 
please say whether this is to be done or not. 1 ailing aeniute 
instructions, we shall send in pots. 

Terms, cash With order.— Please quote numbers or 
cut out advert, and enclose with order. Any variety can ne 
had at prices quoted, Carriage on 6 Rosea out of pow, w - 
on 12, 6d. ; on 24. 8d.; on 6 Climbers, 6d.; 12 Cumbers. 8 t 
If you don't see here what you want, write at once for jsees 
Rose Catalogue, but do it now. Now IS ihe best lime 
to plant. 

ORDER NOW. ThiB special offer holds good only so long 
as stock lasts, and the supply is limited. 

If you want more complete descriptions, ask for Catalogue, 
gratis and post free. 

BEES, Ltd., 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

A RocJty Mountain Bramble (Rubus 
f-pectabilis).—This free aii(l graceful shrub 
is often too vigorous for beds of mixed 
shrubs, so I put some I had to spare in 
underwood near the house. There it is 
pretty now’ with its rosy dots of flowers 
among the very tender green leaves. 
Sprays brought into the house are quite 
pretty seen agaiust the light of a west 
window. It will grow anywhere, and is 
quite free iu copse or wood.—S., Hunts. 

The Tar-weed (Chnmmbatla foliolosn).— 
This is a rather scarce plant from Cali¬ 
fornia. and forms a low-growing, rather 
shrubby plant with evergreen. Fern-like 
leaves ami white. Blackberry-like flowers, 
each about. J inch across. It is hardy in 
most gardens, and in some places increases 
with great rapidity and requires to be kept 
within bounds. In a couliiied place in the 
rock garden C. foliolosa will do well pro¬ 
vided it is not too dry at the roots. It 
flowers in early summer.—S. Arnott. 

Primula pseudo-malacoides. — This is 
probably only a provisional name for a 
charming Primula, which is far superior 
to the lovely P. mnlaeoides. It may, in¬ 
deed, eventually be placed by botanists as 
only a variety of I’, malaeoides, but when 
it becomes better known it is likely to take 
the place of tlie older and now popular P. 
nialamides. I saw it in the frames of the 
Edinburgh Royal Botanic Gardens the 
other day, and very beautiful it was. It 
grows taller than P. malaeoides, and sends 
up a larger and more elongated head of 
flowers. The colour is the same as in 
1*. malaeoides, and the flowers are borne 
jnst as freely.-— S. Arnott. 

Who raised Tritoma John Benary?— 
Having written for some account of the 
origin of this superb plant, we have the 
following from M. Ernst Benary :— 

“Some time ago you made an inquiry 
regarding the Tritoma John Benary. ask¬ 
ing whether it had been raised by my 
house, and if I could give you some par¬ 
ticulars regarding it. This Tritoma is not 
one of my own introductions, and I have 
always been under the impression that it 
was raised by Messrs. James Veitch and 
frws. of Chelsea. I have been in corre¬ 
spondence with them on the matter,but they 
8tate that they did not raise it themselves, 
and though they have made inquiries they 
have failed to trace who was the actual 
raiser. They further say that they showed 
this variety at tho Royal Horticultural 
Society and received a unanimous award 
of merit for it.” 

Primula obconica. —To those who re¬ 
member this Primula when it was first 
frhown, about thirty ywTrS*ago. underithe 
name of Primula poculEorm^sjt le i4dV|^ee 


since made is quite startling. Instead of 
a poor, washy, lilac-coloured flower we 
have now’ fine hold tufts of foliage, well 
overtopped by heads of large, well-shaped 
flowers, ranging in colour from pure white 
to crimson through various intermediate 
shades. A large exhibit of this Primula, 
in which each colour was grouped together, 
formed a striking feature at the Horticul¬ 
tural Hall on April 15th. One point worthy 
of note in connection with this Primula is 
that since the advent of these improved 
forms we hear far less about the poisonous 
nature of the leaves. Probably in time this 
unpleasant feature will be quite elimina¬ 
ted, though, liersonnlly, I never e.\- 
jierienced anv ill effects, however much I 
handled it.—W. T. 

Anemone blanda Ingram!.—I believe 
this is the finest of all the varieties of 
Anemone blanda, but it is difficult to 
obtain true to name. On the Continent it 
will often be found listed, but when the 
plant is obtained the one supplied gener¬ 
ally turns out to be simply a good deep 
blue form of A. blanda. A. b. Ingrami has 
considerably larger flowers than the 
majority of the blanda varieties, and they 
are of a very fine deep blue. I saw’ it the 
other day exhibited as Anemone apennina 
blanda—quite a mistake, as A. blanda is a 
distinct species from apennina. A. blanda 
and its varieties appreciate a little richer 
soil than A. apenninn.—S. Arnott. 

The Alpine Forest Heath.— In reply to a 
question of mine M. Correvon obligingly 
sends me this on the distribution of what 
is, perhaps, the most charming of all the 
Heaths, and which, happily for us, is not 
a lime hater, and, therefore, would lie use¬ 
ful to many people in elm Ik and limestone 
regions, where the other Heaths will not 
grow’.—W. 

“Erica carnea is found as well on 
calcareous as on granitic soil. This and 
the Scotch E. stricta are the only Heaths 
in cultivation that can stand the chalk. 
In Switzerland, E. carnea is abundant in 
all the calcareous soils north of the Alps 
and to south of the Alpine chain (Ticino). 
It is plentiful in all northern Italy, and as 
far as the heart of Austria, and is found in 
abundance on the Dolomites (calcareous 
formations). It is, therefore, an alpine 
plant.” 

Veronica tenuifolia.— This must not be 
confounded with V. filifolia. It has even 
more slender foliage thau V. filifolia, is 
dwarfer. and has handsome flowers of a 
deeper blue, reminding one, indeed, of 
those of our native Speedxvell. It is a very 
charming little plant, but, unfortunately, 
is not quite hardy. It will, therefore, 
probably commend itself most to those who 
own an alpine-hoose. There are several 
plants mentioned under the name given 
above, and which It is I am not sure. I 


have an impression that it may prove to be 
Bieberstein’s V. multitida. although the 
latter appeared to have lighter flowers so 
far as my recollection of it serves me after 
having seen it only once.— S. Arnott. 

The Red Roekfoils. —One of these, and a 
good one (by name Saxifrnga bathonen- 
sis), comes from Sir Frank Crisp,and very 
rich in colour it is. Onr rock gardens and 
borders have long been freshened by the 
verdure of these plants in winter, and of 
recent years the charm of rosy-red colour 
has been added. For this we have to thank 
the hybridisors. I remember the first red 
one I ever saw was with the late Mr. Niven 
at Hull, a man of rare knowledge of hardy 
flowers. He was once foreman at Kew. I 
suppose the little wild, purple species he 
showed me was a parent of the pretty 
coloured forms we have now.—W., Sussex. 

Primula erosa. -I saw a group of plants 
labelled P. erosa in the rock garden of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, the 
other day. Near this group was another 
one of P. dentieulata. and I am curious to 
know wherein the difference lies. A study 
of the two from a gardening standiioint 
would incline one to say that P. erosa and 
P. dentieulata are practically the same, 
and I believe this opinion is shared by 
some, at least, of tbe able cultivators in 
Edinburgh. Perhaps someone can toll ns 
the difference between I*, erosa, the refer¬ 
ence to which is “Wall. Cat.,” n. fill, and 
T\dentieulata of Smith’s “Exotic Botany.” 
II. 109, t. 114. Both come from the Hima¬ 
layas.—S. Arnott. 


The Bloodroot (Snnguinaria canadensis). 

-This charming spring flower comes to me 
from Friar Park, and tells me of how we 
fail generally to grow It well. ’Hie plant, 
as Mr. Elliot, of Pittsburg, says, is diffi¬ 
cult to handle, and with me has died out 
in various spots. It, I suppose, likes peaty 
or leafy spots in shade. If hard to trans¬ 
port. in the dried state we might try seed, 
which most of the plants of its order give 
freely. In that way one might get a good 
stock of vigorous young plants, and that is 
to be wished for, as its effect is so much 
better when grown in a free group.—W. 

Just after writing this note in comes this 
from Mr. A. Herrington. Madison. New 
Jersey :—“ I have had mailed to you by Mr. 
F. H. Horsford, of Charlotte. Vermont, a 
little box of twenty-four Bloodroots. I 
hope they reach you safely, and that you 
may succeed in establishing them. They 
surely ought to grow in some of the leafy 
hollows in your woods.” 

Erica hybrida. —Under this name the 
hybrid Heath, more generally known as 
E. mediterranea hybrida. has been 
referred to in the pages of Gardening 
Illustrated. The simple name of hybrida 
is less cumbersome than the other, but it is 
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open to tiie objection that there is a well 
recognised form bearing that name which 
has been in cultivation for many years. It 
is a greenhouse species of hybrid origin, 
and forms an upright growing plant whose 
shoots are furnished with tubular-shaped, 
bright-red flowers, each about 1 inch long. 
It blooms, as a rule, in late spring and 
early summer. I have not met with this 
Heath so frequently of late years as was 
at one time the case, though it is still 
stocked in some nurseries. Forty years 
ago it was extensively grown as a market 
plant.—W. T. 

A note from Ashbourne.— I am show¬ 
ing Viburnum Davidi in Dublin at the 
show, and on its return I must send you 
the flower and leaf. It is shown for the 
llrst time in flower in the British Isles, as 
I believe Veitch’s plant was not in bloom 
when shown at the Itoyal. We are also ex¬ 
hibiting some, I trust, good seedling Daffo¬ 
dils unnamed. I am sending yon the 
Veronica filiformis, which I know you will 
appreciate. A hot place at the edge of your 
sunny wall will do for It. Mutisiadecurrens 
will also be duly forwarded, as the 
gardener is watching for the next sucker 
to capture for you. Just returned from 
Kildare and the Greer’s garden. It is 
being well planted with choice things. 
Only to-day I was enjoying the delightful 
Auricula called Hamlet, such a beautiful 
thing, in full flower outside. I believe that 
we are getting a good race of hardy 
Auriculas which will survive the winter. 
Viburnum Carlesi is now in line bloom 
—some twenty spikes—and very fragrant. 
It is a slow grower, but well worth wait¬ 
ing for.—R. H. B. 

Erica cerintholdes.— This South African 
Heath, which is referred to in the issue 
of Gardenino Illustrated for April 12th. 
is fairly well known in this country, and 
can be obtained from most of the limited 
number of nurserymen who still grow 
hard-wooded plants. Some two or three 
years ago I saw quite a batch of good 
flowering examples. This Heath is freer 
in growth than most of the other hard- 
wooded kinds. The flowers, which are 
borne a dozen or so together in a terminal 
head, are tubular, each about 1 inch long, 
and of a bright crimson-scarlet colour. On 
the exterior the blossoms are clothed with 
hairs more or less sticky. Erica cerin- 
thoides flowers in this country towards the 
end of summer or in early autumn. 
According to the “Dictionary of Garden¬ 
ing ” it was introduced in 1774. Another 
brightly-coloured Heath that flowers at 
about the same time is Erica verticillata, 
which forms a rather more spare-growing 
plant than the preceding. The flowers, 
which are borne in whorls on the upper 
parts of the principal shoots, are ench 
about i inch long, and of a bright crimson 
tint. Dike others of its class, thev are of a 
semi-transparent character.—K. H. IV. 

Nemesias in pots. —Apart from their 
beauty when in the open ground, these 
Nemesias also form a delightful feature in 
the greenhouse when grown in pots. They 
are. however, often sown in I he pots in 
Which they are to flower, and several 
plants- are grown in each pot, even though 
it be one but 5 inches in diameter. In this 
way, though there is a dense mass of 
shoots and a profusion of bloom, these 
Nemesias are not seen at their best, 
especially when, as is very likely to | 
happen, the flowers arc of various shades, j 
Last year Messrs. Veiteh. of Chelsea, 
showed the great value of these Nemesias 
when a single plant is grown in a 4S-sized 
pot. and stopped two or three times during 
its earlier stages. They showed a group I 
grown in the same way at the Horticul¬ 
tural Hall on April 15th. Many forms were 
represented, notably Blue Gem, a delight- I 
fnl variety which is at a little distance 
reminiscent of the Forget-me-not, while 
the various shades of orange were particu¬ 
larly admired, as this happens Just now to 
be such a fashionable colour. Apart from 
the fact, that pIa«fs'*wUen growb jin this 
way[l}gpej a far ‘vuufca^\tr. Qi[^Mirance 


than when several are crowded together, 
the economy In seed is also an important 
consideration. —W. Truelove. 

Caultheria Forresti. —Under this name 
some flowering sprays of a charming shrub 
from the Edinburgh Botanic Gardens were 
shown at the meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on April 15th. It is pre¬ 
sumably hardy, in which case it should 
form a valuable addition to outdoor 
shrubs. Judging by the specimen shown it 
may well be compared with Andromeda or 
Fieris jupouica, but it differs therefrom In 
many marked features. The leaves are 
very much like those of A. japonica, but 
the young foliage does not appear to 
possess the ruddy tinge of that species. As 
a flowering shrub it is decidedly superior 
to either A. japonica or the North 
American A. floribunda. In this Gaul- 
therla the flowers are borne in axillary 
und terminal racemes. The blossoms are 
larger and more massive than those of A. 
japonica, and the racemes, though droop¬ 
ing, are less pronounced in this respect. In 
colour the flowers are of a pure waxy 
white, with a reddish suffusion just at the 
base of the exterior. They are borne so 
closely together as to give quite a massive 
character to the raceme. Such a desirable 
shrub should soon become common, par¬ 
ticularly if it is as readily propagated as 
A. japonica, of which, when first intro¬ 
duced, I obtained a few plants and quickly 
raised a large quantity from soft-wooded 
cuttings struck in gentle heat.—W. True- 
love. 

The Buffalo or Missouri Currant (Ribes 
anreum.)—This old-fashioned flowering 
Currant still finds many friends, although 
recent years have brought to light so many 
new shrubs. A native of western North 
America, it has for many years shared 
with R. sauguineum, another western 
North American shrub, the honour of 
being the most useful of the flowering 
Currants, whilst it is not likely that either 
one will readily lose its place amongst 
decorative shrubs. No description of the 
plant is necessary, for its fragrant yellow 
flowers are well known to everyone. 
There are, however, several varieties 
which are less well known but well worth 
attention. The chief of these is anran- 
tiacum, which differs from the type in 
having more richly-coloured flowers, in 
blooming more freely, and in being dwarfer 
and more compact in habit. Then there is 
praicox, which blossoms in advance of 
other kinds, and tenuiflorum, -which has 
longer but less densely-flowered racemes 
than the type. Where one only is wanted, 
R. a. aurantiacum should he selected, 
especially when it is to be used for groups, 
for its rich, golden, powerfully-fragrant 
Uowers make it n most conspicuous object 
in April. Crossed with R. sanguineum, a 
hybrid—R. Gordoniauum—of intermediate 
character has been obtained, but it is less 
generally useful than either parent.—Q. 

Pentapterygium serpens. — Some cut 
sprays of this striking plant were noted at 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on April 15th. This was a decidedly 
earlier date than I have previously met 
with it in flower, as Ihe blossoms are 
usually borne during the summer. It Is in 
every way a notable plant, which, when 
old, forms a large, flattened, woody root- 
stock, from whence the long, slender 
branches arc produced. These, which arch 
over in a graceful manner, are clothed with 
small lanceolate, dark-green leaves of a 
firm, leathery texture, while the stems are 
more or less clothed with a fine tomentum. 
It is, however, when in bloom that, this 
shrub is seen at its best, as the pendulous 
blossoms, each upwards of 1 inch long, 
hang in profusion for some distance along 
the undersides of the shoots. In colour 
these flowers are scarlet with a darker 
netting, and of the thick wax-like texture 
common to many of its allies. This 
Renta pterygium has been grown at Kew 
for. I should say, twenty-five years or 
more, yet it is even now not often met 


with. It is a native of the Himalayas, 
where, like some of the Rhododendrons, it 
is often found as an epiphyte, the roots 
deriving their nourishment from the veget¬ 
able debris which collects in the forks of 
trees. This somewhat sprawling habit 
appears to be characteristic of many of 
these epiphytes (Rhododendron Dalhoushe 
and R. Edgeworthi, for Instance).—T. 

The Sand Pear (Pyrus sinensis).—This 
tree is said to occupy a similar position 
in the Far East to that which the common 
Pyrus communis has in this country. At 
the Japan-Rritish Exhibition in 1910, the 
Japanese Government exhibited a number 
of varieties of Japanese garden Pears 
which generally showed the tine, yellowish, 
brown-spotted skin which is peculiar to 
the species. They were, however, as a 
whole, more regular in shape than our 
Pears, and, except in a few instances, 
showed little of the narrowing towards the 
stalk, which Is so noticeable a feature in 
P. communis. In this country P. sinensis 
is only grown as an ornamental tree, 
although there does not appear to be any 
reason why the garden varieties should not 
be tried, especially on walls, for in some 
seasons the type bears good crops of fruit. 
P. sinensis is an upright growing tree with 
glossy leaves, and bears white flowers in 
good-sized clusters. The fruits are each 
from 1J Inch to 2 inches long, and 1 inch 
to 1J inch In diameter, the skin being 
yellowish with numerous brownish spots. 
A variety called Simonl is also grown. 
This may he readily separated from the 
type by reason of its wide-spreading habit 
and long branches sparingly clothed with 
branchlets. The fruits are also very dis¬ 
tinct from those of the type, for they are 
wide at the base and narrow at the niiex, 
exactly the reverse of those of P. com¬ 
munis. The fruits of both type and variety 
are sweet when ripe, but they hnve not 
much flavour.—W. D. 

Cytisus Ardolni.— What a lovely race of 
plants are these, with which the northern 
world is so well endowed, from our native 
Broom- (all and splendid in effect—to the 
little rock hushes, of which this is no 
doubt one, as it comes from the rock garden 
at Friar Park. I do not know it, and sup¬ 
pose it is from the south of France. I have 
sown many n pound of seed of the common 
Broom In rough places, and hnve had my 
reward in spite of the rabbits, which graze 
seedlings of It down without mercy. I 
throw the seed about and never cover in 
any wny.—W., Sussex. 

——- This pretty little Broom is suitable 
for the rock garden, as it never 1 h>- 
comes vigorous enough to interfere with 
any choice plants near by, and is 
decidedly showy when in flower. A native 
of the Maritime Alps, it is said to make 
a fine display on various hillsides, when 
not interfered with by goats, although it 
often rises hut 1 Inch or 2 inches above the 
ground. Under cultivation it is found 
from 4 inches to (i inches in height, single 
plants spreading Into clumps 1 foot or 
more across in the course of three or four 
years. The yellow flowers are produced 
during the early part of May. A curious 
point in connection with this plant is its 
apparent susceptibility to natural cross- 
fertilisation, for from it several natural 
hybrids hnve been obtained, including such 
showy sorts ns the cream-coloured kewen- 
sis and the golden Beuni. Moreover, in a 
batch of seedlings raised from seeds from 
plants which have grown in close 
proximity to various other species, it fre¬ 
quently happens that there is some con¬ 
siderable variation amongst the seedlings, 
although none of them may be distinct 
enough for varletnl names. C. Ardoini may 
be propagated from seeds anil nlso from 
cuttings, the latter proving more satisfac¬ 
tory when inserted in sandy soil in a cold- 
frame than when heat is employed. In 
addition ta forming a good rock garden 
plant, it is-VirjU nkeful for carpeting beds 
ot tailergrowing plants, and may be 
-grouiied in the fi-dnt of a snnrbhery.—D. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

ROCK GARDENING AT DULWICH 
PARK. 

There are several cushion-like mounds in 
Dnlwiclj Park mucli alike in shaije and 
similarly planted with Rhododendron, 
Skimmla, Berber! s, Forsythia, Andro¬ 
meda, etc., the sides studded with burs, the 
original bilious colour somewhat toned 
down by time and weather, and almost 
hidden in the spring by masses of Aubrie- 
tia, various Saxifrages, Candytuft, Thrift, I 
and the foliage of Mega sea. Here and there 
among the shrubs are various Bilies and I 
a few spring bulbs, with an occasional 
plant of Heath trying to exist. Our illus¬ 
tration shows ohe side of the mound, fac¬ 
ing Roseberry Gate, very showy and effec- j 
tive when the plants are in bloom, but in 1 


P. hirsuta, var. nivea, the P. nivalis of 
gardens. This white variety of P. hel- 
vetica is well worth securing. A pale 
1 yellow variety, called P. helvetica lutea, is 
a scarce plant. The trio together form a 
nice feature of the rock garden. P. hel¬ 
vetica and its varieties can be cultivated 
I well in any soil in which an alpine 
Auricula will succeed, and are increased 
i by division after flowering. Partial shade 
und a moderately dry, well - drained 
position seem to suit this Primula.—S. 
Arnott. 

Othonnopsis cheirifolia. This has suf¬ 
fered a good deal with me during the past 
winter, more, indeed, than during any 
previous year, and more than in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, although I 
am considerably further south. At Edin¬ 
burgh a large plant on an elevated part 
of the rock garden had suffered a good 
deal, but not nearly so much as my own 
smaller plants. The trouble in my case is 
due to a moister climate and a heavier 


the choicest we have the dainty little S. cir- 
cuenta, with charming silvery-bralded foliage, 
and bearing, on stems a quarter of an inch or 
so high, pretty little panicles of white flowers. 
It is easily grown, and is a gem whether in or 
out of flower.—ESS. 

Primula Reldi.—This may be recommended 
to those who have an alpine-house or a slight ly 
heated frame, while Primula lovers in the 
south may cultivate it with advantage in tile 
open. It is not, however, quite hardy, and it 
will be prudent to keep some nlants in a frame. 
It grows about 6 inches high, and bears, oh 
sturdy little stems, beautiful clusters of 
fragrant, drooping, ivory-white flowers. It is 
. impossible to convey in words the beauty of 
this charming native of the Sikkim Himalayas. 
Although introduced in 1886, it is but seldom 
j met with.—8 . ARNOTT. 

Saxifraga Petraschi.— This hybrid Saxifrage, 
whose parentage is supposed to bo S. Bur- 
seriana and 8. arotioides, is one of the very 
finest of all our white-flowered Saxifrages. I 
saw a good mass of it the other day, .jammed 
j in between the rocks in an exposed position. I 
! question much if auy of the Burseriana class 
would have done as well in the same exposed 
I position. 8. Petraschi ib of excellent constitution, 
and requires no special treatment, so that its 
cheapening (it is not at present dear) should be 
only a matter of time.—ESS. 



A view of part of Dulwich Park rock garden. 


no sense can this tie enlled a rock garden, 
for none of the choice rock plants could 
live under such conditions. To the unini¬ 
tiated it is a rare treat in the late spring 
and earlv summer, hut, unfortunately, the 
bail exam pie set Is copied ill the villa 
gardens, anil there are many sad 
examples iu the surrounding neighbour¬ 
hood. One such—a type of many—is a 
huge pilo of this brick rubbish with a 
plant of Yucca recurva in the centre, and 
the four corners planted with Holly. The 
redeeming feature of the picture is the Ivy 
damboring over the mass of brick and ob¬ 
scuring the more objectionable fenttires. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Primula helvetica and Its varieties.— 

The greater number of botanists class this 
with I*, viscosn. It is a really good plant, 
and being easy to grow Is worth securing. 
It bears nice clusters of crimson-purple 
flowers. There Is a very lovely white 
variety enlled P. helvetica alba, the 
flowers larger individually than those of 
* Digitized t,. CjO gLC 


rainfall in autumn and winter, this caus¬ 
ing the frost to tell more severely uj>on 
such evergreen plants as this. It should 
have a dry place, if iiossible.—S. Arnott, 
Dumfries. 

Doronicum Harpur Crewe in the rock 
arden.—Recently I saw this sterling old 
eopard's Bane in a rock garden, in the nooks 
of which small clumps were flowering pro¬ 
fusely. Although perhaps rather out of place, 
it cannot be denied that these chimps were 
attractive; and if they were taking up space 
which might have been equally well occu¬ 
pied by better subjects, the large and hand¬ 
some blooms made a very telling display.— 
Kirk. 

Myosotis Royal Rlue. —Among the dwarf 
Forget-me-nots Royal Blue stands pre¬ 
eminent. Compact in habit and flowering 
abundantly, this variety leaves little to be de¬ 
sired. It is especially adapted for use as a 
groundwork to Tulips, and is equally valu¬ 
able for massing anu for using as an edging 
for other plants. In addition. M. Royal Blue 
is very attractive in the rock garden, and 
will be found to succeed perfectly in spare 
pockets of but moderate depth.— Kirk. 

Saxifraga circuenta.— Of the many silvery 
Saxifrages useful for the rock garden or the 
moraine, there is too wide a choice to enable 
one to select a few with Bafety. Yet among 


Primula denticulata, var. cashmiriana 

{A Twenty-five Years’ Subscriber ).—The best 
time to divide this is immediately after the 
flowering is over, but as divided plants are 
not so vigorous as seedlings, it is always ad¬ 
visable to raise a batch from seed every year. 
If the soil into which you purpose moving 
the plants becomes dry (luring the summer, 
then you must water freely, if the leaves are 
inclined to fly. This points to the necessity of 
selecting a site where the roots cau > have 
access to water. 

j The Marguerite Daisy-fly ( Twenty-five 
| Years’ Subscriber ).—As this burrows between 
the upper and lower cuticles of the leaves, 

' using an insecticide is of no value, as this 
does not reach the grubs. The only remedy is 
to pick off the affected leaves as soon as the 
| trouble is noticed and at once burn them. 

I Another way, when the attack is first noticed, 
is to pinch the leaves where the grubs are. 

I Syringing with paraffin emulsion, which can 
be had of afty horticultural sundriesman, or 
1 with a mixture composed of one wineglassful 
of paraffin and one pint of soft soap mixed 
thoroughly together with a little hot water, 
adding to this one gallon of water, would 
render the leaves distasteful to the fly and 
probably lessen the attack. If the latter is 
used, care must be taken to keep it well 
stirred, so aB to prevent the paraffin coming to 
the surface. II I IMfMC AT 
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ROSES. 

MY FIRST ROSES. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —For many years I read books on 
Roses, but I could grow none, as I was liv¬ 
ing iu a town. At lust my opportunity 
arrived. I moved into the country, and 
had, for the tirst time in my life, a garden. 
Of course, I set Potatoes, Peas, and ordi¬ 
nary vegetables, but Roses were my chief 
desire ; and nfter preparing the ground as 
directed in the garden books and papers, 
I sent off, in the autumn, my order for 
200 Rose-trees. I made one bed large 
enough for a collection of twenty Roses, 
in which I planted, in October, the follow¬ 
ing II.P.’s :—Suzanne Marie Rodo- 
eanachi (pink), General Jacqueminot 
(crimson), Ulrich Brunner (cerise), 
Prince Camille de Rohan (dark red). 
Captain Hayward (bright red), Fisher 
Holmes (scarlet), Dupuy Jamain (cherry- 
red), Hugh Dickson (crimson), Frau Karl 
Druscliki (white), Margaret Dickson 
(white). Two of each of these made a 
nice big bed, with room to move among 
them. Then I had, in front of the house, 
little beds of H.T.’s, with six of each kind 
in each bed, as follows:—Augustine 
Guinnoiseau (white), Gustave Regis 
(yellow), Mine. Leon Pain (silver-salmon), 
Etoile de France (velvet-crimson), Betty 
(cop]cry-rose and yellow), Avoca (crim¬ 
son), Caroline Testout (pink), Dorothy 
Page Roberts (pink), Viscountess Folke¬ 
stone (rose-white). These were chosen for 
fragrance chiefly. 

Besides these, I made a small collec¬ 
tion of Teas, and had small rows of:— 
Lady Roberts (apricot). Mine, lloste 
(yellow), Mine. Lombard (rose-pink), 
Marie Van Houtte (lemon and rose), 
Corallina (coral). Francisco Kruger 
(copper-yellow and peach), Hon. Edith 
Gifford (pale flesh), Ernest Metz (car¬ 
mine). I also planted a few climhers by 
the walls of the house and near poles in 
parts of the garden. The climbers I got 
were:—Mine. Berard, Mine. Alfred Oar- 
ribre, Gloire de Dijon, Lady Gay, Fcli- 
cite-Pei'i>etue, Heine Marie Henriette, 
Heine Olga de Wu rtembtirg. Tea Rambler, 
and Rime. Isaac Perriere. I also planted 
a few Clematis to grow on the foies to 
mix with the Roses, and a Passion-flower 
and a Jessamine were planted beside the 
house walls. 

One of the first anxieties after the 
Roses were safely planted and well 
trodden in all round was the pruning in 
the following spring. A beginner wonders 
if he is right in cutting down the Roses 
he has so carefully planted. He is told 
that he must cut them down the first 
spring or the trees will never be right. It 
seems a shame to cut so much off the 
trees, but he does it, and leaves very 
little to show of his first 200 Roses, ex¬ 
cept a few inches of wood above the soil. 
Then in a very short time he sees the ad¬ 
vantage or necessity of this treatment, for 
new wood grows up apace, the buds burst 
forth, and the little trees spring up into 
life, flowers and fragrance. 

Roses should generally be planted in 
beds by themselves, and it is best of all 
to have only one kind in each bed or row ; 
if the bed is small, one kind of Rose. If 
the bed is large, one row of one kind of 
Rose, and then another row of another 
kind of Rose, and so on, of course, put¬ 
ting near each row what is suitable, und 
never making too great contrasts in colour 
or size. Good soil, good cultivation, 
plenty of attention, and protection from 
high winds bring about good results, and 
from the end of May to Christmas Day 
Roses can be gathered almost daily from 
these willing trees. What wonder, then, 
that growers become enthusiastic about 
their favourite Roses, and devote the best 
places and the greatest care to them. 
Let us grow all that is useful, beautiful, 
and fragrant, but the best of all these are 
the Roses, and such is the first experience 
of ^ Jacob. 

Digitized by (jQ) -glC 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Solfaterre tailing.- -1 have, in a pot, a 
standard of Rose Solfaterre. which produces 
nothing but shoots like tile enclosed (blindj. It 
has a small head, and is about five years old. 
but never has any good shoots. Can you tell 
me what to do to it. and if to cut back now. 
and where to? It is wintered in a cold-house, 
and is now in a greenhouse.—IBIS. 

[It will be much the wiser plan to either 
burn your plant of Solfaterre or plant it 
out in some out-of-the-way corner, hut ill a 
warm spot. It is a very old seedling from 
La marque. Both are tender and shy bloom¬ 
ing. Tou will not find it in many present- 
day catalogues. Your specimen is In a 
hopeless state.] 

FERNS. 


DIVIDING FERNS. 

Tiie best time to deal with Ferns which 
have to be increased by division is while 
they are growing freely. Those which 
have not been standing in the same pots 
long enough to become too much pot- 
! hound will give little trouble. There are 
several Adiantums which may be readily 
Increased by division, and even if a lot of 
stock is not wanted it is better to divide 
those which produce a number of crowns, j 
as they get too dense, and unless they can 
be plotted on into large pots, they do not 
make good fronds. Young healthy plants 
of A. Farleyen.se, divided into two or 
j three and potted without letting them get j 
withered, will start away without receiv¬ 
ing but a slight check. Where a large 
stock of small plants is required old 
plants may he broken up; all the fronds 1 
may be cut away and the single crowns 
broken off, and all the roots trimmed off. 
These small crowns, if put into 
■Sphagnum Moss and sand, will start away 
like young seedlings, and may be potted 
singly into small pots after they have made 
a few roots. I find those broken up small 
do much better than where larger divi¬ 
sions are made. The same remarks apply 
to many other Ferns. Plants frequently 
divided before they get too large make 
beautiful fronds, and when grown in a 
light open position have a beautiful light 
green shade. In dividing Ferns every¬ 
thing should be ready beforehand, so that 
there shall be no delay. I like to avoid 
using n knife as much as possible. By 
carefully working into the halls, they may 
be broken through without the risk of 
cutting off some of the best roots or 
damaging the crowns. After the plants 
are divided a good jiortion of the old 
rhizomes and roots may often be cut away 
before potting them. L. 

FERNS FOR CUTTING. 

Since such n variety of other foliage has 
been used for intermixing with cut 
flowers, Fern fronds have not been so 
much in demand. The drawback to the 
use of Fern fronds is that they do not, us 
a rale, last well. Yet, if the plants are 
grown under favourable conditions, this 
objection may be overcome to a consider¬ 
able extent. In the first place, the plants 
should be grown in a light open position, 
and sufficiently far apart for air to pass 
freely between them, and as little artifi¬ 
cial heat given them as is necessary for 
the full development of the fronds. By 
this treatment the fronds are not only 
brighter and of a less sombre appearance, 
but when cut they last much longer. 
Another point is the selection of sorts. 
This, of course, depends upon what parti¬ 
cular purpose they are required for, and 
also, to some extent, personal taste. The 
beautiful, though somewhat fragile 
Maiden-hair (Adinntum cuneatum) will 
always hold first place, and as now grown 
by those who supply the market, it is of 
considerably more value than when it 
used to be grown under heavy shading, a 
mode of treatment not yet extinct among 
private growers. A. elegans is another 
Maiden-hair which now finds much favour 
among Fern growers. This variety has 
larger and more spreading fronds than 
the old favourite. It Is also hardier and 


will grow freely during the winter 
months, where A. enneatuiu would remain 
almost dormant. A. scutum may be re¬ 
commended ns one of the best large- 
fronded Adiantums. For some purposes, 
especially buttonhole bouquets and 
sprays, the slender growing A. mundulmn 
is very useful; and the most beautiful of 
all Ferns (A. Farleyense) may be added to 
(he useful Adiantums for cutting from. 

Among Davallias there are several very 
useful sorts; though perhaps they do not 
produce their fronds so abundantly as 
some, yet they have the advantage of 
being of greater substance, and conse¬ 
quently last longer. When grown la 
either wire or wooden baskets suspended 
from the roof of the fernery they are 
pretty, and produce a considerable quan¬ 
tity of useful material for cutting from. 
The most useful sorts are D. elegans, of 
remarkably free growth; D. Maries!, 
which succeeds well in a cool-house; L>. 
decora and D. Moorennn, the last-named 
being especially useful where large frauds 
are wanted. When constantly divided 
anil grown in light, sandy compost it pro¬ 
duces very pretty medium-sized fronds. 
Several of the varieties of Nephrolepis 
may be Included among those useful for 
the above purpose, especially the long, 
slender-fronded N. pectlnata and N. 
philippinensls, both of which are very 
pretty for small vases, etc., while N. ex- 
altnta and N. tnberosu are very effective 
for larger work. The varieties of Pterls 
serrulata are the most valuable of this 
genus; the lighter crested varieties, 
which droop over just enough to he grace¬ 
ful, should he grown. The normal form 
is not nearly so much grown as it de¬ 
serves to ho for this purpose. The varie¬ 
ties of I', erotica are also very useful and 
last well, but are rather stiffer than the 
above-named. P. tremula when confined 
to small pots produces fronds which are 
very serviceable for large vases, etc. 

A Grower. 


ORCHIDS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM LUTEO- 
PURPUREUM. 

There is hardly a more variable Odonto- 
glossum in cultivation than this, though 
not so many varieties of it are recorded 
as of some other kinds. Doubtless, this is 
in some degree owing to its being a free 
seeding kind naturally and its habitat ex¬ 
tensive. The ground colour of all is 
yellow, but tills in some Instances is so 
thickly overlaid with large purple-brown 
blotches as to he almost hidden. Some 
varieties are small and starry, others, 
owing to their width of sepal, are very 
substantial looking, and in nearly every 
case the lip is much cut and fringed. The 
latter is often white with a single large 
blotch in front. All the varieties are 
worth growing and amenable to culture if 
given ordinary care. Being natives of 
New Grenada and growing naturally at 
great elevations, a cool, moist and airy 
house suits them and they thrive well in 
company with O. crispum. Imjiorted 
plants are sometimes difficult to establish : 
they often plump up all right, and look 
well, but do not root freely, and, conse¬ 
quently, never get a firm hold of the corn- 
post. This is especially the case with very 
small plants, and these, although often 
offered at a cheap rate, are not really so 
good value ns larger plants at a higher 
figure. A house about 10 degs. or 15 degs. 
warmer than the cool-house proper should 
he chosen for newly-imported plants, and 
they should be placed in as small pots as 
possible in nothing but clean crocks. 
These should be watered daily and a moist 
atmosphere kept up by damping freely be¬ 
tween the pots, light dewings overhead 
being also beneficial when the weather is 
fine. Plants that have started to grow on 
the journey home and have the new shoots 
blanched, require special care, aud should 
not be syringed overhead: nor should any 
sunshine reach them until the growths 
have attained the normal colour. Iu any 
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case care Is necessary not to let water 
lodge about the young shoots, nor to let a 
decayed portion of the plant come into 
contact with them. The plants must be 
set well up in the pot, anil not until young 
roots are starting should any compost be 
given. Then, If a thin layer is placed 
upon the crocks, the roots have the advan¬ 
tage of its sweet and open condition, while 
hail it been placed on before it would to 
a certain extent have become sour or 
close. After this the plants may be 
treated as established specimens, and this 
does not differ in any material point from 
that recommended for cool Odontoglots 
generally. Shade in summer, light in 
winter, as steady an atmosphere ns pos¬ 
sible. with no alternations of drought and 
moisture, are what they all delight in. 
Iteing truly alpine plants, fresh air is an 
important point, and for four or live 
months in the year it may be said they i 
cannot have too much, other conditions 
Icing favourable. In very hot weather, 
when the outside atmosphere is dry and i 
parched, no good comes of leaving doors 
and ventilators open with a view to keep¬ 
ing the bouse cool. Rather let them he 


condition a sprinkling of Oak lenves 
rubbed through a i-inch sieve may be 
used. The tine particles in (his way are , 
removed, leaving a flaky material for in¬ 
corporating with the ingredients quoted 
above. Large pots are not advised, but 
they should be sufficient to allow for two 
seasons’ growth. Good drainage is essen¬ 
tial. and the compost must be pressed 
fairly Arm, while very little water will 
be needed till the roots have taken pos¬ 
session of the soil.— Sauox. 

Osmunda fibre.— The popularity of 
Orchids is, undoubtedly, on the increase, 
and many amateurs (botli in a large and 
small way) are taking them up. At one 
time good fibrous peat was in great de¬ 
mand for Orchids. Perhaps it still is, but 
tlie demand has exceeded the supply, and 
Orchid growers had to look round for a 
substitute. This they found in Osmunda 
fibre, which is imported from America, 
and may be purchased through the usual 
trade channels. Its lasting qualities are 
undisputed, the results obtained from its 
use are excellent, while there is practi¬ 
cally no waste, as is the case with tlie 
best of peat. It is delivered in clumps, 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

DAFFODILS AS CUT FLOWERS. 

As in the case of other flowers, when there 
happens to he a profusion of bloom there 
is in that of the Daffodil also tlie same 
danger of overcrowding taking place. 
Surely no better example of the beautiful 
is needed than is provided in the natural 
growth of these pleasing spring flowers, 
the foliage, in combination with the blos¬ 
soms, affording an example of what to 
adopt when arranging the cut blooms. 
When growing and in flower the foliage 
and the blossoms seem to lie, as they 
really are, quite Indispensable the one to 
the other. Let this be imitated, then, as 
nearly as possible when disposing of the 
cut blooms, and afterwards, If need be. 
compare tlie natural style with the oppo¬ 
site or unnatural by massing the flowers 
something in the same manner as they 
are sent to market in bunches, with which 
it is a rare occurrence for any foliage to 
he included, much ns it is needed. Eacli 
flower should be so displayed as not to 
crowd upon that next to it; it is only in 
this way that the best possible effect can 
he had. Oftentimes when cutting Daf¬ 
fodils from home-grown plants there is n 
danger of two mistakes being made; the 
one is that of gathering too many sorts at 
once, and the other that of taking flowers 
which have been expanded for some time. 
It is not perhaps generally known that 
many who exhibit Daffodils in large num¬ 
bers cut them before they nre really fully 
expanded. Afterwards they continue to 
develop, but may not possibly reach quite 
to the size of blossoms still upon the 
plant; but invariably the colour is slightly 
better unless shading is adopted, as in the 
case of the florist’s Tulip. Regarding the 
use of the foliage, it may be urged that 
to cut it largely would weaken tlie bulbs, 
hut it may be taken a leaf here and a leaf 
there, so ns not to make any perceptible 
difference; or where a good stock of tile 
common Daffodil exists, its foliage can be 
taken in preference. To mix the different 
types is not desirable, nor is it in good 
taste to mix the single with the-double 
varieties. For instance, ixrticns ornatus, 
although so beautiful by itself, is quite 
out of place with tlie common Daffodil, or 
with such as Emperor and Empress. Use 
tiiese two latter kinds, however, in com¬ 
bination, and a charming effect is pro¬ 
duced. At least four divisions can be 
mnde in this direction, each being kept 
to itself—viz., those witli large trumpets, 
as Emperor and Horsfleldi ; those witli 
medium trumpets, as the Iiarri, Leeds!, 
and incomparabllis forms; those witli 
small trumpets, as the liurbidgei and 
poeticus tyiies; and those with smull 
flowers, as eyclamineus, the Hoop-petti¬ 
coat Narcissus, and the Jonquils. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 



kept fairly close during tlie day. even if 
tlie glass rises a little higher than one 
likes, and open the house at night, when 
the cool air and dewy atmosphere are 
more like the conditions that obtain in 
Uieir native haunts. 


EOTES ASD REPLIES. 

Odontoglossum naevium (J. R .).—This 
is a pretty species now flowering in tlie 
cool-house witli the popular O. crispum. 
It was originally described by Dr. Lindley 
in 18511, but for some reason it dropped out 
of cultivation, and was afterwards re-in¬ 
troduced. Tlie scapes are produced from 
the centre of the young growth. The 
flowers are white, slotted with reddish- 
purple, while the crest of the lip is bright 
yellow. The segments are rather narrow, 
reminding one somewhat of O. cirrhosum, 
hut there is room for both in a collection 
of cool Orchids. In repotting O. meviuin 
use a mixture of Polypodium fibre, good 
peat, and chopped Sphagnum Moss in 
equal parts. To every bushel of the mix¬ 
ture add a G-inch potful of crushed crocks, 
uud if the plants are net iu a thriving 
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and It will be necessary to pull it to 
pieces and cut it up into the desired 
i lengths. For large plants, such as 
Cattleyas that have reached the llowering 
stage, 2 inches will be about tlie length, 

, and a little smaller for seedlings. Large 
growers employ an old chaff-cutting 
machine for the purpose, and where it is 
only required in small quantities a pair of 
1 ordinary sheep-shears will be found most 
useful. After repotting, a white fungus 
sometimes apjtears, but this need cause no 
anxiety, for it does no harm to the roots, 
i and eventually dies out. A little more 
! care with the waterpot is necessary till 
the growers become accustomed to the 
fibre, but the observant cultivator rarely 
1 experiences «ny difficulty in this direction. 
—Sadox. — _ 

New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. —The Index to Volume XXXIV. 
of Gardening Illustrated is now ready {price 3d., post 
free 3\d.). The Binding Cose for the same volume is also 
available (price 1* (id., by post 1*. 9 d.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
, from the Publisher, 17, Fumival Street, London, E.C. 
If ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding 
Case is 2s., post free. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Queen wasps —N'ow Is the time to hunt 
for the queen wasp in any shelter, such as 
: a pottlng-sbed open at one side especially, 

I and where such things as nets, ropes, or 
I shading have been kept during the winter. 

During the past week I have found twenty- 
j three hidden away. In an old mouse-trap 
—the wooden kind with holes and wire— 
I found five very comfortably housed until 
the next warm, sunny day, when they 
would probably make their first appear¬ 
ance.—M. 1J. 

Bullfinches and fruit-buds.— Some of 
your correstiondents may’ be Interested to 
know that in gardens near Hendon Park 
Cemetery, within eight miles of London, 

! bullfinches have been more plentiful this 
past winter than I remember them for 
1 eight years past. I shot a pair on January 
‘27th of this year, and three others since 
that date, and still a pair have escaped 
the gun. I have had opportunities of 
observing them pretty closely, and they 
seem to> sample 1 first, Red and White 
i Currants, then Gooseberries, Plums, 
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Pears, Hawthorns, Apples, and lastly Oak- 
buds in the order named. This season I 
saw one taking the buds from Weigels 
rosea. One morning in January, whilst 
Waiting for a shot at the b lliinehes, I 
saw a pair of green woodpeckers in the 
garden, the male bird being very beautiful 
as the rising sun caught his brilliant 
crimson crest. I wonder if this bird is 
frequently seen by readers of Gardening 
Illustrated. On patches of land grow¬ 
ing a crop of Thistles near here some half- 
dozen or more goldflnches might daily have 
lieen seen last autumn.— Arthur J. Cole, 
Church. End, Fincldey. 

Brown scale on Oleander 'U. IV.).—The 
Oleander leaves are attacked by brown scale, 
which can bo removed by sponging the under¬ 
sides of the leaves with warm, soapy water, 
in which a little Tobacco lias been steeped for 
awhile. If the scale adheres very tightly 
whilst sponging it can be very easily loosened 
with n pointed stick. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

THE COOKING OF HOOTS AND 
TUBERS. 

A well-known cook, Mr. C. Herman Senn, 
has been lecturing before the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on this subject, and, 
naturally, he hegins with the Potato, but 
he is not just to English cooks when he 
says: “ Potatoes in the past have been 
cruelly abused in the cooking. English 
cooks are especially to blame in this par¬ 
ticular, most of the goodness of the 
I’otato being lost in the processes of pre¬ 
paration and cooking. Crude methods of 
boiling and baking seem to be the only 
ones in vogue in most English establish¬ 
ments, notwithstanding the fact that a 
cookery book has been published describ¬ 
ing three hundred different ways of serv¬ 
ing this vegetable.” 

The truth is that the English cookery of 
Potatoes is the best of all. as anyone who 
has tasted them in English restaurants 
in London may know. From the days of 
Evans, In Covent Garden, to the present 
hour they are admirably cooked in 
London. If Mr. Senn is ever about, the 
Ilayinarket when Potatoes are in season 
and will go into the Carlton Grill he will 
find there a Potato that cannot be sur¬ 
passed in quality. I have eaten Potatoes 
in the best restaurants in Paris and Ger¬ 
many and never saw any such good 
cookery of these esculents as in the 
Carlton Grill. All the frying and dodging 
about of Potatoes in the cooks’ way come 
into second class cookery. Even Potatoes 
lire better cooked in their skins, as in 
Ireland, if the kind is good. Mr. Senn 
praises what he calls the Jerusalem Arti¬ 
choke, and gives a recipe for cooking it, 
which is right enough; but the use of the 
term Jerusalem Artichoke is very mis¬ 
leading. It is not an Artichoke or in any 
way like one, and the right name for it is I 
the Italian name of Glrasole. He gives us 
a salad made of Parsnips, which are the 
last things in the world one would care to 
eat as salad. So little credit Is given to 
English cooks that we venture to claim all 
they are entitled to. 

In the course of his lecture Mr. Senn 
said that: “Other equally well-known 
English 

BOOT-VEGETABLES 

are Carrots, Turnips, and Parsnips; but i 
these seem to have fallen somewhat out 
of favour of recent years, partly owing 
to their natural insipidity ami partly 
because other root-vegetables are taking 
their place. These newer kinds will I 
be dealt with later. Much of the | 
Insipidity of the above - named roots 
might be avoided by peeling or scraping [ 
them after cooking, ns we do with 1 
Beetroots, and by serving them with 
some borrowed piquant flavouring, such : 
as savoury sauces, mustard, curry 
powder or paste, herbs, and spices. ( 
Carrots have a special food-value owing ! 
to tlie sugar they contain, but they have 
the disadvantage of being indigestible. 
Beetroots arc rich in sugar. There are 
other varieties bejrides the compion red i 
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Beetroot seen in this country— e.g., the 
pink Beet, the German yellow Beet, and 
the Russian white Beet, which is the 
richest in sugar of them nil. It is said 
that the Greeks had a great liking for the 
Beetroot, and also ate the leaves, baked 
or cooked like Spinach. There are three 
ways of cooking Beetroot—(1) boiling in 
water, ( 2 ) baking in the oven, (3) cook¬ 
ing in hot ashes. It is always better to 
roast Beetroots than to boil them, as, by 
so doing, less of the delicate flavour is 
dissipated. 

“ A few years ago the 

BOOTS AND TVBERS 

we have hitherto been considering, 
together with a monotonous selection of 
’ greenstuff,’ formed llie sum total of the 
greengrocer's stall during the winter 
months for all hut the tables of the 
wealthy. To-day, however, improved 
methods of vegetable enltivation and in¬ 
creased trading enterprise have supple¬ 
mented thik meagre list with a number of 
new root-vegetables, the i*>ssessors of 
strange names, but withal excellent eat¬ 
ing. Salsify, for instance, when seen for 
j the first time, might possibly be dismissed 
1 as u sort of Inferior Parsnip, but those 
who know it are well aware that it is a 
far rarer vegetable, with a delicious and 
distinct flavour of its own, resembling 
oysters. For this reason it is sometimes 
nicknamed ’oyster plant.’ There are 
many ways of preparing Salsify roots for 
the table, and they may be stewed, fried 
in butter, coated in batter, boiled and 
served in sauce, scalloped, or made into 
croquettes. The Scorzonera, or Spanish 
Salsify, closely resembles Salsify in 
flavour, but is mostly black iu colour. 
After scraping, however, the flesh will be 
found perfectly white and of a tine tex¬ 
ture. It, may bo cooked in the same way 
as Salsify. Celerinc, better known as 
Turnip-rooted Celery, is another less 
familiar winter root-vegetable. It is 
Iieeled and prepared for table like all 
other roots, and has a similar flavour to 
Celery. It may be cooked like tbut 
vegetable, but is also used raw iu salads, 
seasoned with Lemon juice or mayon¬ 
naise sauce. The roots of Turnip-rooted 
Chervil may nlso he prepared after the 
same fashion, and are floury and sweet 
in flavour. Attempts are being made to 
introduce the Kohl rabi, often called Kale 
Turnip into this country, as a substitute 
' for the common Turnip. This is a curious 
vegetable, with its round, Turnip-like 
body and short green leaves branching in 
all directions. It is prepared and cooked 
in the same way as the ordinary Turnip, 
whilst the stalks also are eaten, and have 
a Cabbage-like flavour. It is solid and 
more nutritious than any Turnip of the 
same size, besides being hardier and not 
so readily attacked by fly.” 


THE GRATE CURE. 

From my own experience I quite .agree 
with the benelieial effect of the Grape cure 
referred to recently by “W.” in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated. Owing to an accident in 
the apiary some six years ago I received at 
least 000 bee stings at once. I thought very 
little of the matter at the time, as, apart 
from a little transitory pain, 1 had never 
experienced any ill results from bee stings, 
but about three days after, I became 
severely 11 ], and the doctor who attended 
me was entirely at a loss to diugnose Ihe 
illness, which alarmed him considerably, 
and I never thought of attributing it to 
the stings until months after. For three 
weeks I took nothing but a few Grapes and 
Bananas, and refused all medicine. The 
long semi-fast cured me, but I rose rather 
weak. Yet within a week of getting up my 
health and strength gradually returned, 
and I was able to eat food that used to 
formerly disagree with me, and enjoyed 
better health than before. 

I have proved in my own case that any 
excess of food has always conduced to pro¬ 
duce colds or other ailments, and that fast¬ 
ing, or semi-fasting, cures more quickly 
and surely than anything else. The old 


saying: If you feed a cold you 11 starve 
a fever," tins become corrupted into its 
very opposite, “ Feed a cold and starve a 
fever,” and much mischief results from 
“feeding” colds. The Grape cure benefits 
not only by its naturally purifying and 
sustaining powers, but nlso by lightening 
the straiii on the digestive organs and re¬ 
moving their congestion. Fasting in many 
cases is a sure cure for illness, and the 
best “ medicine." Animals all fast when ill, 
and Nature, by taking away our appetite in 
illness, herself indicates the proper cure : 
but we rush to the chemist for a drug that 
will create an appetite and lead to further 
congestion. It is true that “men dig their 
graves with their teeth ” in many cases. 
Modern doctors have begun to recognise 
that medicine is loss potent than the old 
school of physicians imagined, and rely 
more on safer natural cures. There may 
be, of course, a place for medicine, but only 
to a limited extent. W. J. Farmer. 


SOME MAIGRE RECIPES. 

Potaoe midinette. —Soak half a pint of 
Haricot Beans in water overnight, and 
next day let them boil up, and strain them. 
Return the Beans to the stewpan with a 
little salt, an Onion, a few pieces of washed 
Celery, a small Carrot, and sufficient water 
to cover them. Stew the Beans until they 
are soft, and rub them through a tammy or 
hair sieve. Warm the puree, adding milk 
and cream to make it fairly thick, nnd sea¬ 
son it with salt and a dust of cayenne. 
Garnish the soup at the moment of serving 
with juliennes of boiled Leeks and Turnips 
and a dessertspoonful of chopped Parsley. 

<Eups Carmelite.— Chop a dozen peeled 
white Mushrooms, sprinkling them with 
Lemon-Juice to preserve the colour. Cook 
them witli butter in a stewpan, adding a 
chopped Shallot and two or three minced 
Tomatoes. Cover the stewpan, so that they — 
may cook in their own steam, then pour 
the mixture into a buttered fireproof dish. 
On top of it break six fresh eggs, seasoning 
each with salt, popper, and a pinch of 
cayenne. Pour over nil sufficient cream to 
nearly cover the eggs, nnd bake it for about 
five minutes. The whites of the eggs 
should then be just set nnd quite brown. 

Pate Ancienne. —Boll 4 oz. of macaroni, 
and cut it in pieces 2 inches long. Grate 
4 oz. of Parmesan cheese. Line a pledish 
with puff paste, and in it place alternate 
layers of macaroni, cheese, nnd picked 
white cooked fish, seasoning each layer 
witli salt and pepper. Pour in n cupful of 
nicely-seasoned white sauce, cover all with 
pastry, press well together, and bnke the 
pfitd in a moderate oven for an hour. Turn 
the pie on to a dish and pour brown sauce 
around it. 

Cardoon Fermiere.— Thoroughly cleanse 
the hearts of three or four sticks of Car¬ 
doon, cut them in pieces 3 inches long, and 
boil them in salted water for twenty 
minutes. Strain them, immerse them in 
cold water, and rub off the fibre. After this 
stew the Cardoon with water, 1 oz. of 
butter, and a little salt until it is tender. 
Mix the yolk of an egg with half n teacup¬ 
ful of cream, nnd stir it with the Cardoon. 
adding salt if necessary, a pinch of 
enyenne, and a squeeze of Lemon-juice, 
then reheat without boiling. Serve in a 
silver dish garnished with leaves of puff 
pastry. 

Plombieres deb Oranges— Slit the outer 
skin of eighteen Chestnuts, and boil them 
in water about twenty minutes. Then 
strain them, cut each Chestnut across, and 
rub the meal through a wire sieve. Make 
half a pint of milk, two eggs, and 1 oz. of 
sugar into a custard, and to this, when 
cold, add a gill of whipped cream, the 
Chestnut purde, and rt liqueur glass of 
maraschino. Partly freeze the cream, then 
add a gill of whipped Orange jelly, and 
finish the freezing process. Dress the ice 
in alternate layers with a compote of 
Orange, nnd finish the dish with cream at 
tlie top and a compote of Orange around. 

A sprinkling of chopped pistachios may 
also be added.— Truth. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DAFFODILS AMONG HEATHS. 

A oood many years ago, in planting my 
Heath garden, I scattered a large number 
of ordinary Daffodils of the time, such as 
Emperor and princeps, among the Heaths, 
aud they have kept very good company 
ever since. The effect of the Daffodils in 
the brown Heather in early spring, and 
even when other Heaths are in good flower, 
is very good. For the rest, the cut tells 
its own story. The garden is surrounded 
on two sides by Pines of various kinds, and 
is 500 feet above the sea. The soil is a cool 


woods over a considerable tract of country. 
It is very hardy and easily grown. It 
should not be allowed to struggle with 
bushes or other plants, and the best way 
is to allow It to have its own way in an 
opening between shrubs, or spreading 
under a low tree with a naked stem—then 
its grace and flue form may be seen to 
advantage. Still, it will fight its way as 
well as most things, and may be 
naturalised In woods, copses, or hedgerows 
with the greatest ease. 

Charming as the Solomon’s Seal is when 
seen peeping out of a shrubbery in May, 
it is ten times more charming in the dark 
days, which seem to lend additional 


bulbs. The forcing must be gradual, or 
long, spindly shoots will be the result. In 
October the plants may be plunged in 
bottom-heat, ranging from 55 degs.' to 
60 degs., and when in leaf and flower they 
will be all the better, and keep in beauty 
longer, if placed in a cooler and drier 
atmosphere. A succession of bloom cun 
easily be maintained until the outdoor 
plants flower. The forced plants may be 
put out into the shrubbery, and fresh roots 
taken up for forcing the following autumn. 

AMONG THE HAItDY FLOWERS. 
Cleaeino up the boiidehs.— It may be said 
that hardy perennials involve little 



Daffodils among Heaths , 


loam over sandstone, and there is not a bit 
of peat. _ W. 


THE SOLOMON’S SEAL. 

What among flowers, native or foreign, 
hardy or tender, can surpass the exquisite 
gracefulness aud simple beauty of the 
Solomon's Seal? What, again, can more 
forcibly remind ns in the dreary days of 
midwinter of the delights of the May 
garden than luxuriant potfuls of flowering 
Solomon's Seal? Perhnps it is the very 
commonness of this lovely native plant 
that makes people somewhat indifferent 
to its charms ; certainly, it is not made so 
much use of in gardens as it deserves to 
be. It is not seen so often as it should be 
as a graceful group between a few ever¬ 
green shrubs. It is in^Bfitain native in 
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elegance to its tall, arching stems, and to 
heighten the beauty of its tender green 
leafage and pearly drop-like blooms. No 
plant is more ensily forced, or gives so 
much beauty for so little trouble. Those 
who wish to have flowering potfuls of it in 
the dead of midwinter must in autumn, 
when the foliage has died away, and the 
plant is comparatively inactive, lift and 
pot a strong tuft of it, and divide so that 
parts of it will fit comfortably into a fi-inch 
or 8-inch pot. Preference should be given 
to those pieces of the creeping root-stock 
that are furnished with plump terminal 
buds, for it is from these that the stems 
will rise. After potting, plunge in ashes to 
the rims until the pots are taken to 
warmer quarters, and give, generally, the 
treatment usually accorded to Dutch 


trouble. This may be so at first, when 
the borders are not long planted and when 
there is plenty of room for everything. 
But after a time .some plants begin to 
encroach on their neighbours, others get 
weakened from want of attention, and a 
general overhaul becomes necessary. I 
have forked round the plants which were 
looking weakly and which I could not 
lift this spring, and have treated them 
either to some animal or artificial 
manure. I anticipate an improvement in 
them after this feeding. 

Encroaching plants. —Many of the Star- 
worts are perfect terrors for spreading at 
the roots. I find that the outer shoots are 
generally the strongest. This means lift¬ 
ing these plants, replanting the outer 
shoots, and throwing the others away. 
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Still worse than the Stnrworts (and these 
are, I am happy to say, not all bad) are 
some of the perennial Sunflowers—Miss 
Mellish, for example. It is only one of 
a number, apparently all belonging to the 
same section. I had, for example, a bit 
of Ilelianthus decapetalus given me. It 
is becoming an old man of the sea in one 
of my borders, as it has got among some j 
other plants, and threatens to smother ( 
them. 

Oxlips and Cowslips. — I used to he in a 
difficulty to know the difference between 
an Ox lip and a Cowslip, but I think and 
hoiM? I have grasped the distinction for 
all garden purposes. As I see them, the 
Oxlip flowers are not so drooping as those 
of the Cowslip, but are more one¬ 
sided and also more open. I should like 
to have some other colours of the Oxlips. 

I shall be told that the Polyanthuses are 
much finer for the garden. 

Anemone apexmna plena. —Is the double 
variety of Anemone apennina an improve¬ 
ment upon the single varieties? I doubt 
if it is, although I have seen it praised 
by well-known writers. I have a plant, 
and I have several faults to And with it. j 
It dot's not flower so well as the single 
Apennine Windflower; its stems are too ! 
long for the size of the flowers, the flowers 1 
are small, and a bit “ lumpy ” ; they are 
not of a good blue, but rather washed-out 
looking. This is ,a fair share of com¬ 
plaints against a much-praised flower, 
and probably some friend of the double 
Apennine Windflower will find fault with 
me for decrying it. I much prefer a good j 
deep-blue single variety to this muck- 
lauded and scarce plant. I have given it 
a shady place and fairly good soil, so I 
am assured that it has got a good chance 
ami that 1 am not depreciating it 
unfairly. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN—SOME 
SUMMER BEDS. 

If a young stock of hardy plants has been I 
prepared and is awaiting removal from ; 
the reserve garden, it is a good plan to i 
till beds as fast as they are cleared of | 
bulbs and other spring-flowering plants. I 
If this is done at once, planters can form 
a good idea of additional stuff required I 
in the way of tender bedding plants and 
annuals, and, possibly, if the stock of 
hardy things is large and varied, some 
of the best and most enduring annuals 
will be sufficient to complete the arrange¬ 
ment. It is a pity it is not. more gener- j 
ally realised that even large flower gardens 
can be well filled, and present a beautiful 
appearance all through the summer 
months without the aid of a lot of glass. 

A pleasing combination for large circular 
beds or sloping borders will be found in 
Chrysanthemum maximum Mrs. Lothian 
Bell, and Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. The j 
first-named, as well as being one of the 1 
largest, is jiossibly one of the earliest to 
expand, and has a long sustained season 
if growth is encouraged and the foliage 
kept free from the attack of the leaf-bor¬ 
ing maggot. If the above combination is 
not thought desirable, either plant will 
make a handsome and effective bed. 
Large borders, partially shaded by trees 
from the mid-day sun, such as may be 
found on many lawns, can be planted with 
Funkias in variety and Phloxes—both the 
early and late dwarf and taller varieties, 
the latter as the situation requires. If 
three beds requiring plants of medium 
height are available, three sorts that will 
make a magnificent display are Tapis 
blane, Sherrif Ivory, and Miss Pemberton, i 
It is late to plant Day Lilies (Hemero- 
eallis), but if a bed can be prepared for , 
them early in the season they are very 
effective, especially in a situation where 
the spikes are backed by a bit of dark 
foliage. If the grower contemplates show¬ 
ing cut flowers during the summer, he 
will find his collection wonderfully 
strengthened by vases of H. aurantiaca j 
major or disticha fl.-pl. Readers w’ho 
have not tried grouping Yucca fllamentosa ' 
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with the hardy Fuchsias will find this a 
striking and very effective combination. | 

Among hardy ornamental foliaged 
plants there is nothing quite like the 
herbaceous Lobelias, and a couple of beds 1 
of fairly large size may be devoted to 
them. Plant clumps sufficiently large to 
give an effective display, an<X.carpet with 
Pinks or a white Tufted Pfinsv. The ; 
varieties of Antirrhinum and poiitstemon 
are now so numerous and varied tliat the 
choice can be made of propagating. in 
separate colours, and making the required j 
contrasts or mixing the different shades. 1 
Perhaps it is just as well to keep the 
colours separate in the reserve garden : 
the planter can do as he pleases when the ' 
time comes for removal. 

There are some combinations in hardy 
flowers that are most effective in autumn, 
what, time the Japanese Anemones begin 
to expand. Sorts like Lord Ardilaun and 
Whirlwind are the best to plant a» whites, 
the flowers being of greater substance 
than the old white, and. consequently, 
much more enduring. With them may be 
grouped in one bed Statice in variety; in 
another, occasional plants of Senecio 
pulcher; and in yet another, small groups 
of Sedum speetabile and its deeper form 
atropurpureum. At the same season also, 
earlier and later Stnrworts in endless 
variety furnish plenty of material, the 
newer varieties of Amelins and cordi- 
folius being specially good for the formal 
garden. 

The above constitute only a few' of the 
hardy plants available for the purpose, 
but they may be taken as among the most 
useful for a long-sustained display. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


IIARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
BrodijEas. —In some of the wannest dis¬ 
tricts of the British Isles these w’ill suc¬ 
ceed W’hen left in the open ground all the 
year through, but in a general way the 
attempt to treat them as hardy bulbs will 
have disastrous results. There is an ele¬ 
ment of tenderness in both bulbs and 
foliage which puts them at the mercy of 
extreme cold in combination with much 
moisture in the soil and atmosphere. 
Even if they do not succumb for a season 
or two, they gradually lose vigour, and 
are then not worth the place they occupy. 
The first detail to be taken into consider¬ 
ation is tile selection of a site, which 
should be facing south, with protection 
from the east, which will screen them 
from chilling winds and will help to con¬ 
centrate the warmth necessary for per¬ 
fect growth and maturation of the bulbs. 
Perfect vigour of growth and abundance 
of bloom are best assured bv the protec¬ 
tion of a frame, which will not only ward 
off the crippling effect of inclement 
weather in spring, but can be made the 
means of thoroughly ripening the bulbs. 
Being natives of countries where the 
autumns are, as a rule, much finer than 
with us, these pretty bulbous plants are 
apt to suffer in English gardens from im¬ 
perfect maturation, which, continued for 
several seasons, results in a gradual loss 
of blooming power. When the natural soil 
is inclined to retain moisture, it must be 
lightened by the addition of river sand, 
charred rubbish, or anything of a similar 
nature. In low-lying situations the bulbs 
should be well above the ground level, so 
that'superfluous moisture can pass away 
freely and the rooting medium be warmed 
and aerated. Although not creating the 
effect that many hardy flowers do, the 
Brodifcns are wonderfully attractive when 
in their highest and natural state of de¬ 
velopment. but have a very miserable ap¬ 
pearance when the conditions are not to 
their liking. 

Hardy Cacti.— The various species of 
Opuntia are perfectly hardy, so far as the 
direct action of frost is concerned. I have 
proved that in an exposed position they 
Will bear 25 degs. of frost without injury. 
At the same time I have known them to 
be partly killed when subjected to not 
more than half that amount of cold. The 
Opuntias and some of the Echinocacti 


will bear any amount of frost, so long as 
tlie foliage is dry and lias been well 
ripened. Where these hardy Cacti grow 
naturally they are at a considerable eleva¬ 
tion above the ground level, the drainage 
is perfect, there is abundant sunshine to 
ripen the growth, and some are within 
tlie snow’ zone, and are, therefore, pro¬ 
tected from variations of temperature 
during the winter months. The great 
enemy of these hardy Cacti in this country 
is melting snow’ succeeded by hard frost. 
When frost recurs before the snow has 
quite disappeared the leaves will have a 
scalded appearance, and will rot. A pane 
of glass put on in November to remain 
until March will effectually guard them 
from injury, taking care that there is 
space for a free circulation of air. As 
the injury from excessive moisture is 
most acutely felt at the ground line, 
young, succulent plants should not be 
planted. They should he grown in pots 
in an airy, sunny greenhouse for a season 
or two, so that the base becomes leathery, 
and, therefore, better able to resist damp. 
The foot of a wall facing south is the best 
situation for them, as they there get a 
maximum of sunshine. If planted in tlie 
rock garden, a position where they are 
fully exposed to sun and air should be 
selected. 

Anemone apennina lias become a weed 
with me. It springs up all over the place, 
in Daffodil beds, under trees, and even in 
tlie frames where Strawberries and other 
things are grown. I have been transplant¬ 
ing this Anemone for a good many years, 
and I suppose that the routine of garden 
operations has had tlie result of convey¬ 
ing small pieces of root from one part to 
another. The roots of this species are so 
brittle that it is imtiossible to take up 
clumps without breaking some of them, 
and the tiniest, hit will grow. Happily, 
the blue Anemone is such a delightful 
little flower that one cannot have too 
much of if. It is welcome wherever it 
may appear. In some years seeds arc 
borne, though always sparingly, and I 
know that some grow, because the variety 
pallida has appeared, but I liuve never 
had any pure white seedlings. I cannot 
be sure whether pallida is simply a 
natural variation of the type or whether 
it is the result of being crossed by alba. 
Perhaps some of your readers who may 
have seen this Windflower growing natur¬ 
ally can say if it varies in colour. 

Myosotis dissitiflora. —During the last 
few’ years a number of tine Forget-me- 
nots have been raised. They are so easily 
grown from seeds that they can be largely 
used in spring bedding arrangements. 
For this reason M. dissitiflora has never 
taken the place in the outdoor garden to 
which it would seem to be entitled. I 
grew it for a good many years, and was 
never able to collect any number of seeds, 
this being tlie experience of growers 
generally. Tlie more tedious process of 
propagation from cuttings had, therefore, 
to be resorted to. Tiiis Forget-me-not is 
also rather tender, and is liable to have 
its beauty spoiled by spring frosts. The 
best way to use it is to plant it in the 
shelter of deciduous trees, and take no 
further trouble, with the exception of 
keeping the soil clean and forked over 
annually. In this way plants will spring 
up here and there annually. It is a 
charming hardy plant, and. in my opinion, 
the aristocrat of the family. 

J. CORNITILL. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tulip Keiser’s Kroon.- Despite some rather 
disparaging remarks concerning this Tulip, it 
has a bright ami cheerful effect when massed 
in beds or borders. The colouring is, perhaps, 
a trifle crude, but there are other Tulips 
which are often objected to for the 6ame 
reason.—K. Bright. 

Tulip Prince de Ligne.—Of a clear and 

lire shade of canary-yellow. T. Prince de 

igne is one of the most effective of the earlier 
Tulips. Its pointed buds and slender, graceful 
habit remind one, to some extent, of the later 
T. retroflexa, one of the finest of the species 
i with which I am acquainted. T. Prince de 
Ligne is useful for cutting, and, like the 
majority of Tulips, remains in good condi¬ 
tion for a considerable period. —K. Bright. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

TUB OLEANDER 
(Nebiuai Oleandeu). 

One does not meet with this at one time 
popular plant nearly so often ns it de¬ 
serves to be. Of its beauty there ean lie 
no question when well mannged. Failures 
to flower it successfully have, no doubt. 


trellises, and if shade is not objected to it 
will soon cover a considerable area of the 
roof. B. eornllina has quite ornamental 
foliage, and the flowers, which are freely 
produced, are of a delicate shade of coral- 
pink. Under suitable conditions this 
Begonia makes rapid and vigorous growth, 
and succeeds best when planted out. If it 
is necessary to grow it in pots these must 
be large, and rich soil is nlso indispens¬ 


A double-flowered Nerium. 


caused it to be less grown than formerly. 
It Is a plant that delights in an abund¬ 
ance of light; hence a sunny position 
should be given it. This not only tends 
to develop and ripen the current season’s 
growth, but it also acts favourably in 
bringing the flowers to perfection. It is 
not difficult to induce a Nerium Oleander 
to show flower-spikes, but these often, 
from want of sunshine and warmth, do 
not open, rarely getting beyond the par¬ 
tially developed bud stage. Want of 
water during growth will tend to the same 
end. This may even take place without 
the plant actually suffering, but a sickly 
hue will pervade the foliage in this case ; 
whereas if grown in a shady house the 
foliage may be of a dark-green tint, yet 
no flowers will be produced. The Nerium, 
if grown in a light house will develop 
foliage of smaller size, paler green In 
colour, but perfectly healthy, the wood 
being short-jointed. Such wood as this 
will the following season be almost sure 
to result in plenty of flowers before the 
young growth becomes too sappy to de¬ 
prive the flower trusses of their share of 
sustenance. The spikes are terminal, 
three woody shoots usually issuing from 
their base. If these are seen to be push¬ 
ing away too freely’ it is better to stop 
them and rely ui>on back breaks. During 
•growth an abundance of water should be 
given, with an occasional stimulant to 
pot-bound plants. Peat and loam make 
about the best compost, firm potting being 
practised ; too rich a soil will tend to a 
woody rather than a free-flowering 
growth. Cuttings may be easily struck in 
a little warmth by placing the shoots in 
bottles of water in a shady and moist 
place. Scale is oftentimes troublesome, 
but the usual remedies for it suffice. To¬ 
wards the autumn a warm position out¬ 
side will aid in ripening the wood for 
another season. 

There are two white varieties, Sceur 
Agnes (single) and album plenum 
(double). Other good forms are cuprea- 
tum, copper-coloured; Felix Bourguet, 
very free, saffron and rose ; Madonna grnn- 
diflorum, creamy-white, double, extra flue ; 
Professor Duchartre, rosy-purple, double; 
and Double Rose. W. T. 


Begonia ooralllna.— Among the older 
Begonias which might be made more use of 
may be included B. coralllna. It is, how¬ 
ever, a variety for which stove heat, or at 
least an intermediate-house, must be 
available. Of climbing habit, it is well 
adapted for furnishing spfters, pillf%rs, or 
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able. Whichever method is adopted, 
regular supplies of water and weak liquid 
manure are necessary to maintain the 
plants in good health. The flowers, if not 
lasting when cut, yet make a pleasant 
effect under artificial light on the dinner- 
table, and the plant is easily increased by 
cuttings.— Scot. 

SNAKE’S-HEAD FRITILLARY. 

A coon garden plant that comes straight 
from our English meadows is Frltillarin 
Meleagris. In some districts both the 
purple and the beautiful white variety 
abound. For simple beauty it holds its 
own against any of the numerous garden 


it is well adapted. The bulbs must be 
lotted up in the autumn and in ordinary 
soil. They will grow freely in a green¬ 
house. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS FOR HANG¬ 
ING-BASKETS. 

Of late years the raisers of tuberous Be¬ 
gonias have, for growing in pots, been 
working towards varieties of sturdy 
growth, and, as far as possible, upright 
flowers. For hanging-baskets, however, 
plants of a loose, more or less pendulous 
habit of growth are most appreciated. 
The varieties of this section have of late 
made considerable headway, and some of 
them form delightful basket plants for the 
greenhouse. For baskets the best plan is 
to start the tubers in small pots, and plant 
them when they have started into growth, 
the roots then being in a condition to at 
once take possession of the new soil. A 
great point in the filling of baskets in¬ 
tended for suspending Is to see that they 
are well lined, otherwise a great nuisance 
is caused by the soil being washed down 
when watering. For large baskets, thin 
turves, full of fibre, are very suitable, but 
in the case of small ones these turves 
take up too much room, anil Moss is pre¬ 
ferable. In some districts Moss in closely- 
matted flakes can be readily obtainable, 
and where this is so there is an ideal 
lining ready to hand. In any case, for 
small baskets Moss of some kind is better 
than any other material, and (lie looser it 
is the more pains must be taken to press 
it firmly together till the prepared basket 
resembles a well-made blrd’s-nest. 

The list of varieties suituble for hang¬ 
ing baskets is a fairly extensive one, and 
is being frequently added to. Last sum¬ 
mer tlie variety Golden Shower was 
shown at one of the meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society by Messrs. Black- 
more and Langdon, Twerton Hill 
Nursery, Bath, and obtained an award of 
merit. In this the flowers are semi¬ 
double, and in colour much like those of 
a good form of Rose William Allan 
Richardson. Other varieties that cun be 
recommended for the puriiose are :—Alba 


The Snake's-head (Fritillaria Meleagris) as a pot plant. 


Frltillaries of low stature. The eurious 
chequering of the flowers is very interest¬ 
ing when observed closely. It is not affected 
by colouring only, as it is nearly equally 
perceptible in the pure white. These 
pretty plants like a cool soil that Is never 
dried up; if among Grass, so much the 
better, water meadows being their natural 
home. The illustration shows the beauty 
of the bulb In a pot, a purpose for which 


plena flmbriata, white; Alice Manning, 
yellow ; Carminia, carmine-red ; Eunice, 
pink; Fleur de Chrysantticme, salmon- 
pink ; Gladys, dark red : Lena, rosy-crim¬ 
son ; Mrs. Bilkey, salmon-orange; nnd 
Marie Bouehet, this last being a very old 
French variety, with huge, loosely-dis¬ 
posed, reddish flowers. From its vigorous 
growth it is well suited for large baskets. 

K. R. W. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAI6N 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chorizemas.—Among the different hard- 
wooded plants that are still grown to a 
moderate extent must be included the 
Chorizemas, which form a bright and 
attractive feature jn the greenhouse during 
the winter and early spring months. The 
llowers, borne in racemes, are of some 
shade of red, orange, or yellow, the keel 
being of a different tint from the wings. 
There are several species, the most com¬ 
monly met with being C. cordatum, C. 
varium, and C. illieifolium. Of this last 
a garden form known as Low! is one of the 
best of all, the Holly-like leaves being of 
a deep-green tint, the habit of the plant 
good, and the flowers richly coloured. In 
olden days Chorizemas were much grown 
as specimen plants, one species in particu¬ 
lar—namely, C. Henchmanni—being re¬ 
garded as a good test of the cultivator’s 
skill. In this the leaves are needle- 
shaped, and the entire plant hoary. 
Whether this lias quite dropped out of 
cultivation I cannot say, but it is at all 
events now very rare. The looser-growing 
members of the genus, such as C. varium 
and illieifolium, are well suited for cloth¬ 
ing pillars in the greenhouse, or for fur¬ 
nishing a screen at the end of that struc¬ 
ture. When grown in pots they need a com¬ 
post mainly consisting of pent, with a little 
loam and a liberal sprinkling of silver 
sand. Thorough drainage and firm potting 
are very essential to success.—W. T. 

The Croweas.—These at one time were 
grown more generally than they are now. 
The best known is Crowea saligna, also 
known as C. latifolia. This forms a freely- 
branched bush, whose shoots are clothed 
with W'illow-1 ike leaves, from the axils of 
which the clear pink flowers, each inch 
or so in diameter, are produced. The 
shade of colour is but little represented 
among the flowers of this class of plants. 
The “Dictionary of Gardening” gives 
summer as the flowering period of this 
Crowea, but it began blooming in the 
autumn and lias continued throughout the 
winter. Now the idle is taken up by a 
second species—namely, Crowea nngusti- 
folia—whose shoots are more slender than 
those of the other, while both the f leaves 
and flower segments are much narrower. 
The petals, too, are more of a rosy-red hue. 
These Croweas need the same treatment as 
the general run of hard-wooded plants, 
such as Chorizemas, Iloronias, Heaths, 
etc.—that is to say, they must be wintered 
in a light, airy structure and be carefully- 
watered. Effective drainage is very 
essential. A suitable potting compost may 
be made up of fibrous peat and sand, with 
a little loam. Firm potting Is very neces¬ 
sary. 

. Ceanotlvuses in pots. —A well-flowered batch 
in pots of Ceanothus Veitchianus, at the Hor¬ 
ticultural Hall, on April 15th, served to show 
the value of the early-flowering members of 
this genus for greenhouse decoration. There 
are several kinds available for the purpose, 
and of them C. Veitchianus is one of the best. 
Blue flowers are. as a rule, much appreciated, 
and as their number is not great the Ceano- 
thuses are, therefore, all the more valuable. 
They are not amenable to hard forcing) but 
still they may be assisted with a little heat, 
their distinct colour among forced shruhs 
causing them to stand out in a marked 
manner.—K. R. W. 

Good flowering Heaths.— The few kinds of 
Heaths which are taken in hand by our 
market growers are so well done that their 
culture would seem to present no difficulty. 
This was well shown at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on April 15th, 
when grand examples of four of the most 
valuable of those that bloom at this season 
were exhibited. Those represented were the 
yellow Erica Cavendishi, the pure white, erect- 
growing Erica candidissima, E. persoluta 
alba, which presented dense masses of its tiny 
white bells, with Erica ventricosa, whose 
tubular-shaped flowers are of a purplish-rose 
tint.—T. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. '—A'ew Edition, 11 th, revised, wuh descrip¬ 
tions of ail the best plants, trees , and shrubs, (heir 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8uo, 15s. ; post free, 15s. Gd. "The English 
Flower Garden ” may also be had finely bound in 
£ vols ., half vellum, 9hs. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Gardknim* 1m.U8Tratki>, 17, Fumival • 
street, London, E.C. _ 
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FRUIT. 


FRUIT-TREES IN PLEASURE 
GROUNDS. 

There are few more beautiful objects just 
now than fruit-trees, yet, strange to say, 
they are, as a rule, banished from the 
ornamental parts of our gardens; even 
the orchard on Grass, frequently the 
most enjoyable spot in the domain, is 
hidden by some screen from the best 
liortion of tile grounds, as if any tree 
that produced useful fruit must neces¬ 
sarily he objectionable. Nevertheless, 
varieties of the same family that do 
not produce fruit, such as Almonds, 
Grabs, double - flowered Peaches, etc., 
are placed high in the list of flower¬ 
ing trees and shrubs for lawns and shrub¬ 
beries, though not a whit more orna¬ 
mental than fruit-trees in flower, to say 
nothing of their beautiful fruits. Occa¬ 
sionally one comes across some fine old 
specimen that has been left where an old 
orchard has once stood, or where some 
seedling Cherry, Apple, or Pear has been 
allowed to grow to maturity. What 1 
refer to is trees allowed to grow at will, 
as some large unpruned orchard trees do 
in Kent, or eider trees in Devon or Somer¬ 
set : if shorn or trained into shape, beauty 
of form is lost. Then there is the highly 
ornamental foliage of the Fig and the 
Mulberry, which, when allowed to grow 
into large spreading trees, are able to 
hold their own with any of the orthodox 
subjects employed in the decoration of 
dressed grounds. The Mulberry, when 
allowed plenty of space to form a large 
tree, spreads out broad and high, and the 
outer branches droop down in a most 
graceful manner. There is no better 
method of growing Mulberries than hav¬ 
ing them on the Grass und allowing the 
fruit to drop naturally. As an orna¬ 
mental tree in parks and pleasure grounds 
the Mulberry is surpassed by hut few. 

It may lie urged that the orchard is the 
proper place for fruit-bearing trees, and 
so it is if all could have orchards on 
Grass; hut wily those who only have a 
limited area should grow useless cum- 
berers of the soil on their lawns not in 
any respect more ornamental than fruit- 
trees passes one's comprehension. Where 
all are so lovely it would be difficult to 
select the most beautiful. The drooping 
branches of the cooking sorts of Cherries, 
such as the Kentish and Morello, are very 
graceful, and scarcely less so are the 
large-flowered Apples, such as Hambledori 
Deux Alls. I feel sure that auy who 
may he induced to plant on their lawns 
ami in their shrubberies fruit-trees as 
ornamental subjects will be well satisfied 
with tlie results. G. H. 


GOOSEBERRIES ON TRELLISES. 
Tel ia: is much to he said for this form of 
training this useful fruit. Doubtless, 
where much of the produce of the trees 
is gathered green, a greater weight of 
fruit may lie taken from bushes, hut there 
is often a place for n short espalier or 
some simple form of training where there 
would not be room for a hush, and when 
well-grown fruits are required for dessert 
there is no question as to the advantage 
of tlie trained trees. The growths being 
kept thin, air and light play upon the 
fruits from all sides, while the concentra¬ 
tion of sap to the spurs ensures their 
fullest development as to size, and there¬ 
fore quality. The large Gooseberries one 
comes across frequently at shows, where 
cottagers vie witli each other in getting 
the largest fruits irrespective of quality, 
can possibly lie grown as well on thick, 
untrained hushes as anywhere, hut in the 
majority of instances these have nothing 
but their size to recommend them. For 
flavour, no doubt a wall is the best posi¬ 
tion, as the temperature is higher, and 
many bare spaces between Peach, Pear, 
or other fruit-trees may with advantage 
be tilled with single or multiple cordons. 
But here, unless very carefully looked 


after, the trees are apt to he infested by 
insects, and especially red-spider. This 
pest seldom attacks trees on esiialiers 
made of light iron standards and wire—a 
kind of wire fence, in fact. They are as 
much exposed to the elements as it is pos¬ 
sible for them to be, while on a wail they 
are protected from cold winds and rain, 
giving earlier crops of course, but, as men¬ 
tioned, requiring a lot of cleaning, syring¬ 
ing, etc., to keep the insects down. For 

Espaliers, the best plan where a 
quick return is wanted is to obtain well- 
rooted trees in the second year, and plant 
about 3 feet apart. Trees with three good 
shoots are most suitable, these being 
planted as early in the season as possible, 
and the centre shoot taken up, the lower 
ones trained horizontally on tlie lower 
wire. It is important that the trees be 
not tied to the trellis at planting-time, as 
any sinking afterwards would cause them 
to be strained at the ties. A loose tie 
witli room for the tree to settle down is, 
however, of advantage, as it prevents the 
latter being blown about by the wind. 
In spring, if planted in autumn, the trees 
may lie tied, and when the buds break, 
one should be secured on the horizontal 
branches at every <i inches or thereabout, 
all the others except the leader being 
rubbed out. The additional strength thus 
given will ensure the formation of shoots 
at least 2 feet in length from these buds 
the first season, and these being carefully 
secured to a string or small stick running 
across the wires in an upright direction, 
a nice shapely tree the first year will be 
the result. The lenders of tlie horizontal 
shoots will be encouraged until they meet, 
when they must be stopjied or turned up¬ 
wards to form one of tlie vertical 
branches as is most convenient. 

Unlike many other kinds of fruit, 
Gooseberries seldom glow too strongly to 
fruit, so a good staple should be used for 
the borders. In most cases a mulch of 
about 2 inches of half-rotten manure 
should he laid on. tlie exception being in 
very rich soil, when a mulch of loose, dry 
soil and half-decayed leaf-mould will hi- 
most suitable. In ordinary seasons no 
further attention to the roots will he ne¬ 
cessary beyond keeping the ground clean 
about them, but if the weather prove very 
dry a couple of good soakings of water 
should he given. Frequent syrlnglngs 
morning or evening, or a few turns with 
the garden engine are of great advantage 
to tlie young growths, keeping green-fly in 
cheek and tending to the fullest develop¬ 
ment of the trees. 

Training after the first season is a very 
simple matter. The stems must lie 
brought up until they reach tlie top of the 
trellis, all side-shoots not required for 
fruit spurs being rubbed off as they ap¬ 
peal 1 . To leave the latter too closely is a 
mistake, ns the trees—especially when 
young—make a lot of summer growth, and 
if this is allowed to form a mass, the 
whole of the advantage of this mode of 
training is lost. In this connection it may 
be noted that some of the stronger-grow¬ 
ing kinds make much larger leaves than 
tlie weaker ones, and should on this ac¬ 
count have more room left between the 
spurs. It is a mistake to pinch tlie sum¬ 
mer shoots too early or before tlie basal 
leaves are almost fully developed, nor 
should they be pinched too far hack. At 
least half-a-dozen good leaves must be 
left at the first pinching; more, if pos¬ 
sible, with the larger growers. Sub- 
lateral growtli should he kept closely 
pinched in, ns tlie aim will lie to plump 
the buds up well for about 1 mi inch from 
the main shoot. This much left the first 
season forms a good stout spur, from 
which there will always be plenty of 
choice of sound shoots another year. Con¬ 
stant spurring back weakens the shoots 
in time, and when this is found to be tlie 
case a young shoot should if possible be 
secured from the bottom branch and 
brought up to take the place of tlie worn- 
out one. But in most cases the trees by 
this time will be getting weaker, and a 
fresh lot Is. the easiest way out of the 
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difficulty, adding any variety to the col¬ 
lection that may be found necessary. 
Winter pruning Is usually left till late in 
the season, owing to bullfinches ami 
other birds being so fond of the fruit 
bads; hut if it thickness of old net can 
be laid over the trees this will keep the 
birds away, and pruning may be done any 
time after the leaves have fallen. 

A. Gkower. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rust on Crapes. —LateLy, I was asked if 
I could give any reason for an, outbreak 
of rust In a vinery, which was perplexing 
the owner. Knowing the grower to be a 
particularly careful man, although not 
exactly a practical gardener, I felt con¬ 
vinced at the outset that insufficient venti¬ 
lation—sometimes responsible for rust— 
was not the cause of the attack. On mak¬ 
ing inquiry, I found that air had been 
a Horded as soon as it became necessary, anil 
that there could, consequently, have been 
little or no moisture on the berries when 
the sun struck the bunches. Looking closely 
round the house, I discovered vestiges 
of sulphur among the joints of the pipes, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ABUTILON VITIFOLIHM IN A 
SURREY GARDEN. 

The Abutllon vitlfolium figured was 
planted about five years ago. It was then, 
I should say, in its third year. It is now 
nlxrnt 10 feet high, and has withstood t lie 
very moderate cold of the past winter 
very well. It passed through some rather 
severe winters before. The soil is yellow 
sand, but we manure heavily every year. It 
is unprotected entirely from the east, as it 
stands next to an open iron railing and 
there is no shelter from the next garden. 
On my side I put hurdles round it in the 
winter, covering these with mats. These 
hurdles are only 7 feet high, so that half 
the plant stands above this shelter and is 
exposed to the north above this protec¬ 
tion. I take cuttings every year, planting 
them out in the second year, so that I 
have quite a number of plants about the 
garden from two to four years old ready 
to take the position of the old shrub, 
should I have the misfortune to lose it 
in a severe winter. When in bloom it Is 
a marvellous sight, ns fresh buds keep 
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Abutilon vitijolium in Mr . A. Weiss's garden at Drynham , Weybridge, Surrey . 


which had been coated with sulphur last 
year owing to a touch of “ Spider,” and 
which had not been washed off at the 
Annual cleansing. I have no doubt what¬ 
ever that the sulphur has been the cause 
of the rust in this case, and I believe that 
it remains; active for a much longer period 
than is popularly supposed. Another 
common cause of rust is injudicious 
handling of the bunches during the thin¬ 
ning. and it is very advisable to steady 
the bunches with a light stake or a loop 
of rnntting when necessary, as the natural 
moisture of the hand, if not exactly the 
cause of rust, is apt to predispose the 
berries to an attack.— Kirk. 

Strawberries (late forcing).- Shelves in 
cool-houses will probably be filled now, 
and spare frames may be utilised for the 
late crops. The plants must not be allowed 
to suffer from w r ant, of water or insects 
will soon g r ve trouble, and to ensure good 
llavour there must be good foliage, and 
this means that there must be a good 
potful of roots and the roots must l>e pro¬ 
perly supplied with nourishment. I have 
sometimes found it necessary to plunge the 
pots .into boxes of good soil, or into large 
pots where the roots wiTheither worl over 
the top qr through thib^j^ 


opening every day, and although an indi¬ 
vidual bloom does not last long the plant 
has been covered with bloom for from five 
weeks to six weeks every year, being one 
glorious mass of delicate mauve-coloured 
bloom. 

On the same side as the Abutilon viti- 
folium I had a number of various rather 
delicate Rhododendrons, which I also 
sheltered in the winter in the same 
manner, but I have lost most of them, 
although they were fully protected by the 
hurdles, and only a rather sickly-looking 
Rhododendron Falconer! is still alive, 
although rather starved-looking in ap¬ 
pearance, being practically bare of foliage 
and never blooming. A. Weiss. 

Drynham -, Oatlands Chase. Weybridge. 

Kalmia glauca.— 'This Kalmia is a great 
favourite of mine, and very bright and cheer- 
it is during the spring months. It is well 
worthy of association with other low-growing 
Ericaceous shrubs, such as many of the hardy 
Heaths. Kalmia glauca forms a neat little 
shrub from 18 inches to 2 feet in height. The 
blossoms, which are borne in terminal 
clusters, are of a rosy-red colour, and brighter 
still before expansion. This Kalmia flowers, 
as a rule, in April. The Mountain Laurel of 
the United States (Kalmia latifolia), which 
blooms later is also a very handsome shrub, 
but owing to its larger size i,t is not so well 
suited for positions where its smaller relative 
could be used.—K. R. W. 


VEGETABLES. 


TOMATO CULTURE. 

' Unless one can command a temperature 
not lower than GO degs., it Is well not to 
be In a hurry to start for another year. If 
we get the seeds to germinate in a brisk 
heat, and afterwards try to bring the 
young plants along in cooler conditions 
than that named, they just linger on, get 
blue in colour, hard and stunted, and take 
a long time to recover. I have long since 
learned that no special mixture of soils is 
required in which to sow the seeds ; any¬ 
thing that is moist but not too wet will do, 
but it is well to put the seed in thinly, 
whether in pots or boxes. The same re¬ 
mark applies when the plants are in their 
early stages; indeed. I invariably use old 
potting earth, which has done duty for 
other subjects, and lias been kept in a dry 
spot ready for use at any time. A shelf of 
the greenhouse is a convenient place to 
bring on the young plants. 

There are many ways of growing Toma¬ 
toes that suggest themselves, although, 
personally, I like the plan of training each 
plant to a single stem on a trellis im¬ 
mediately under the glass roof. Here the 
leaves get all available sunlight; and, be¬ 
sides, there is a neatness in this form of 
training, ns well ns ease in getting at tlio 
plants for necessary items of work. Pot 
culture, or in boxes—practically the same 
tiling—is favoured because I like the soil 
to bo limited in quantity. Standing the 
plants on a bed of earth that is moist will 
be found better than wood stages, ns in the 
former case roots that go out from the 
bottom will find food, and the calls for 
water are not so numerous. The plan of 
filling tlie pots to aliout half at first, and 
then adding soil as needed, is one that can 
be recommended, and pots of 10-inch 
dinmetor should be employed. Ill this size 
I invariably get ten trusses of flowers 
during the season on each plant, nnd as 
these set well it mny be termed a good crop. 

Nothing in the wav of soil is better than 
rotted tnrf pressed very firmly. This 
assists a short-jointed growth, und the 
necessary feeding with manures may be 
given wiien the plants need it. Capital 
crops may be obtained by tile use of old 
soil, sucli as that which lias been em¬ 
ployed for Chrysanthemums ; but it would 
lie stupid to state that it is preferred to 
fresh loam. The best crop of Tomatoes I 
saw anywhere last year was grown in pure 
loam ; more in quantity than one would 
advise generally, because in this instance 
the plants were started early in the season, 
nnd they were trained to the roof of a high 
greenhouse built ngainst a wall. These 
plants each bore fourteen trusses of fruiti 
Tlie bunches were of medium size, about 
six fruits to a bunch, and the whole crop 
wns very even. I dare say the bunches 
averaged one pound. It is, therefore, easy 
to got at the total weight. This reference 
to the weight of n crop leads me to think of 
varieties. I prefer a sort that does not 
produce big, straggling bunches. Such 
trusses rarely, set and swell evenly, so that 
the fruits are all aliout one size. Sunrise 
is a favourite, ns it possesses more good 
qualities than any variety I have tried. 
Tlie first bunches may have a tendency to 
run out as indicated, blit ns the plant 
grows—at least under my system of cul¬ 
ture—in the way of compactness it is ex- 
! eeilent. Plenty of warmth, air. moisture 
at the roots, and light would, in a word, 
describe the important wants of this sub¬ 
ject. The greenhouse should never be quite 
closed, nor does inoisiure on the leaves in 
early morning please me. I do not regard 
big foliage as a good sign. Directly tlie 
earliest fruits start swelling I begin feed¬ 
ing. Tlie plant is not particular wlmf it 
I has. whether it be fertilisers of a dust form 
or liquid manures ; but. in tnv case, the 
latter is unlimited. When in full bearing 
stimulants may be givdrtleVery two or three 
dnyq. When in pots ttAs.ohvipus that there 
will be constant need fot-W<s*knre tit the 
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roots ; iu fact, during summer once a day 
will hardly lie sufficient, hut iu this we 
must lie guided somewhat hy the weather. 
Cold, cutting wind may he hurtful, but 
when the air is soft the plants cannot have 
too much of it. 

Troubles respecting a good “set” are not 
knowm. Maybe, early in the spring, the 
plants get a gentle tap to distribute the 
pollen; afterwards abundant air is found 
to do what is necessary. Nor am I worried 
with diseases of any serious nature. Tate 
summer—about August—mildew, or spot 
on the undersides of the leaves, sometimes 
appears, but this might be prevented if I 
cared to have a little fire heat on dull days. 
When, however, it is a question of grow¬ 
ing the crop to pay, there is cause to lie 
as sparing as possible in this direction. 
Training the plant is an easy matter pro¬ 
vided the work be not neglected. Tie the 
one stem securely as it grows, and take 
out all side shoots whilst quite small. This 
is important, because if left to get big they 
liecome robbers. Thinning the leaves may 
be done in a gradual manner. The lower 
ones up to one below the first bunch of 
fruit can be taken away enrly. But after¬ 
wards I merely shorten a few of the leaves 
if they unduly prevent light from reach- \ 
ing the fruit; then take foliage away j 
altogether as each bunch shows signs of 
colouring. This work is carried on 
throughout the summer, so that the stems 
of the plants become quite bare as the crop 
is gathered. By taking away old leaves 
we reduce the chances of getting diseases 
or pests. It is n great mistake, however, to 
remove, or even shorten, the leaves near 
the Tomatoes that have not reached their 
full size. This is often done, but it is to 
the detriment of the crop. H. S. 

Woking. 

SOME GOOD EARLY LETTUCE FOR 
CLOCHES. 

The introduction of intensive culture and 
the best early French varieties of Cabbage 
Lettuce should create a demand and a 
greater liking for good early salads, which 
I regret to say, have been somewhut neg¬ 
lected in the past. The Lettuces, which 
form such an important part in spring 
salads, force freely and take up a small 
space if such kinds as Petite Noire, Early 
Frame, and Earliest of All are grown. The 
first named is a most valuable early 
Lettuce, as it matures so quickly. Petite 
Noire is a small, very early Cabbage 
variety, and admirably adapted for culture 
under glass. There is no lack of good 
forcing Lettuces, but in many gardens 
forcing these small Lettuces cannot be 
undertaken. Where such is the case pro¬ 
tection at this season with cloches or hand¬ 
glasses makes a considerable difference in 
the growth of the plants. If a limited 
quantity of seed is sown under a cloche or 
hand-glass this gives a goodly number of 
plants for pricking out on to a warm 
border in rich light soil. With a Iitlle 
more protection for a time lliey soon turn 
in. For years I found it a good plan to pet 
the first lot of early salad from the o|>en by 
sowing in the way advised- The seed 
germinates quickly, the seedlings are 
stronger, and there is no trouble from 
birds. Given a raised, warm border the 
growth is rapid if the cloches are ven¬ 
tilated carefully in bright weather, and are 
much more useful than heavy frames. Of 
course, for this work small, compact 
growers are advised. A cold frame may 
bo planted to advantage with such kinds as 
Golden Ball. May Queen, and Sutton’s 
Little Gem. The last, owing to its compact 
growth, is an ideal lettuce for the cloche 
or hand glass. We have also the Improved ] 
Tom Thumb and Commodore Nutt, both : 
well known for their compact growth and 
rapid hearting. If Cos varieties are pre¬ 
ferred. Little Gem and Dwarf Perfection 
are excellent. W. 


Tomatoes In cool-houses. — In many 
places Tomatoes^-aje treated, as catch 
crops. I have bad good ™ of early 


Tomatoes in jots in the Pine stoves and 
other warm-houses, and the cost of the 
fuel can be met in that way, but from this 
onwards, when the summer bedding plants 
can be moved to temporary structures, the 
houses thus liberated will do for Tomatoes, 
at ieust that is how I intend doing it. 
Very good crops can he grown in that way 
by planting in the borders along the sides 
of span roofed houses. Young Ferns and 
other young stuff will come on under the 
Tomatoes. We are just filling our houses 
and shall not use any fire at all. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden, —Evergreen shrubs and 
trees, Including Hollies, may be moved 
safely soon. Large siiecimeus of which 
there may be any doubt muy be root- 
pruned and left till the autumn. This Is 
a good time to prune evergreens and Ivies. 
Climbers in pots may he planted at any 
time. Weak plants of Clematis Jaek- 
manni and others may be pruned back to 
get a strong break from the base. Roses, 
even in the north, may be pruned now, as 
the growth is moving rapidly. The weak 
shoots should he taken out of pillar Roses, 
strong ones shortened a little, and trained 
in. Tulips and Hyacinths are very bright. 
Gladioli may be planted in clumps 8 inches 
apart. Violas and Pansies, where planted 
enrly, are now in bloom. Hardy annuals 
may be sown in open places in borders. 
Rock-garden making is progressing, find 
when possible a few alpine Grasses and 
shrubs should he Included. Groups of 
such small Conifers ns Abies Olanbrazil- 
lana and others on the highest points will 
give character. Yuccas also may be 
planted in suitable posi Lons. Daphne 
Cneorum Is very sweet, find creeps over 
stones. 

Fruit garden. — Strawberries may l>c 
planted if the usual autumn beds were not 
made. A dressing of soot and lime will he 
useful to old Strawberry-beds which are to 
be left another season. Do not propagate 
from old beds. If not well nourished. 
Strawberries, like all other things, will 
wear out. The favourite kinds of fifty 
years ago have for the most part dis¬ 
appeared, but British Queen, if well done 
on suitable land, will still pay to grow. 
New plantations of Raspberries and 
Loganberries should lie cut down the first 
season to get well established. The Plains 
will. I think, be thinned by the frost. In 
looking among the trees In a large garden 
I can see many will fall, but the blossoms 
were numerous and will bear thinning. I 
am afraid the Apple crop in some districts 
must be thin, as last season was not 
favourable for the maturation of the wood, 
and a sunless summer is not good for the 
fruit-grower, especially in unfavourable 
districts. Shelter is important, and those 
who arc looking for nosltlons for fruit 
planting should avoid the low. damp 
valleys and the lofty ridges, where no 
shelter exists. Many people are planting 
half standards of a few good kinds. 

Vegetable garden, — The green crops 
have passed through the winter without 
much injury. Though there has been no 
•severe frost, the growth has not been 
rapid. Cabbages in the warm spots, with 
a string of matting round to draw the 
leaves round the heart, are ready, and 
Broccolis are safe and will probably be 
cheap. Keep the hoe going when the 
weather is dry, as a loose, freely-stirrpd 
surface has much influence upon growth. 
I suppose no one sows Spring Onions when 
the maggots are found. The plants sown 
in deeply-worked land in autumn, and 
transplanted in April, will produce a good 
crop, but most gardeners sow a few boxes 
in heat in .Tanuar.v or February, and 
transplant when hardened off in April, 
allowing room for development. Cauli¬ 
flowers sown in heat in spring will, in my 
experience, beat those sown outside in 
autumn. I expect Potato planting is 
finished even in the north. Planting sets 


have been dear, especially some early 
kinds. A change of seed pays. Tomatoes 
for planting outside will be coming on. and 
if convenient it will pay to give the plants 
a shift into 5-inch pots and keep them 
under cover till the end of May. New beds 
of Globe Artichokes can be made. 

Conservatory— fragrance. — We want 
fragrance in the conservatory, and to 
obtain this we must grow sweet-smelling 
flowers, and at all seasons some of these 
may be had. In the old days we had large 
Orange-trees that, were always more or 
less in fruit and flower, and at this season 
there is plenty of Mignonette in pots, 
winter - flowering Carnations, Heliotropes 
coming into bloom, Lilacs which have been 
gently forced, Daphnes, Sweet Peas in pots 
or tubs, and there will be fragrance in the 
Hyacinths, Lilies, and other bulbs. The 
blended fragrance of a well-furnished con¬ 
servatory is always delightful. Rhododen¬ 
drons are in flower now, as also Spirals, 
both the herbaceous and the shrubby 
species, many of which will bloom at this 
season without fire heat. I am afraid 
coals and coke will always be dear now, 
and from the end of April we intend to do 
without much fire, and some fires may be 
done without now. Hydrangeas are use¬ 
ful. but are not just the things wanted for 
cutting. Lilies of various kinds are 
among the most useful things for cutting. 
Her Majesty Pink, grown specially for 
flowering at the present time, is very 
sweet. The cuttings are rooted' early in 
spring from the forced plants, planted out 
when hardened, lifted in September, kept 
in a cool-frame or house through the 
winter, and warmed up a little In 
February and March. 

Stove —Begonias, eto. — When growing 
freely in a young state all Begonias reqaire 
heat. When the plants are fully developed 
lliey can be moved to the conservatory. 
Glolre de Scenux and Gloire de Lorrniiie 
are among the popular varieties, and if 
pushed forward and repotted will soon 
make siiecimeus in a stove temperature. 
Use a thin shade in bright weather, and 
maintain n moist atmosphere. Aphides, 
thrips, and other insects will have to tie 
reckoned with, and the house either 
vaporised or the individual plants 
sprayed with nicotine solution, which may 
lie obtained from the sundries shop. Spray¬ 
ing is cheaper than vaporising when only 
a few plants are affected. There are 
several forms of spraying implements suit¬ 
able for greenhouse work. 

Creenhouse — soft - wooded plants.— 
Pelargoniums in bud and showing colour 
can be grouped in the conservatory. Weak 
liquid manure will lie lieneficial to all 
plants which have filled the pots with 
roots. To obtain large specimens of 
Fuchsias the plants must have a shift into 
larger pots before they become [sit bound, 
or they will produce flower-buds anil cense 
to make growth. If the plants are required 
to lie in flower for exhibitions or any 
other purpose by a particular time, the 
flower-luids may be picked off to within 
six weeks or so of the show. Zonal and 
other Pelargoniums for winter blooming 
may be shifted into larger pots, but do not 
over-pot. Six-inch pots are large enough, 
and when the weather is quite safe they 
may be placed on a cool ash-bed. Shoots 
incliued to run away may have the ter¬ 
minal-buds removed. 

Earlv Crapes will now be colouring, and 
should have night ventilation sufficient to 
ensure circulation, and a crack along the 
ridge will, in most houses, be sufficient. I 
have generally closed early in the after¬ 
noon. and let the Vines have the benefit of 
a little extra warmth from sun heat for a 
time till the foliage is fairly dry. and a 
little later in the evening given a little air. 
It will not be wise, if the borders are well 
drained, to discontinue the feeding till the 
herries are nearly finished. Better not give 
front air nor set doors open. This often 
causes mildew at this .stage. Any check 
’hat lowers the strength of the Vines Is 
sure to bring trouble. Atmospheric 
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moisture may be supplied by damping the 
paths and borders. If necessary some 
guano or other manure may be added to 
the water. 

Early Peaches.— The early varieties will 
now probably be putting on colour, and the 
ventilation must be free, and night air 
given to ensure a free circulation, taking 
advantage of the weather when genial, but 
beetling out cold draughts. If there is any 
danger of red-spider do not stop the 
syringe till the fruits are n arly ripe. 
Waterloo ripens early, and is soon followed 
by Ilale’s Early and other early varieties. 
Diamond is a good mid-season Peach, and 
if not over-cropped will grow to a large 
size and be very bright in colour. Itoyal 
George used to he a favourite, but it is not 
so much grown now, as it is rather subject 
to mildew, especially if there is any stag¬ 
nation in the borders. Peaches will take 
a good deal of nourishment on the surface. 

Pines. —Queens showing fruit will bear a 
little more warmth, but (1-5 dogs, need not 
be exceeded unless the demand is urgent. 
Of course, fruiting Pines will bear more 
heat. It is best, if possible, to have 
several bouses varying in temperature, 
and one department may be filled with 
Qneen and another with Black Jamnlea 
or Smooth Cayenne for winter. 

E. Uoiidat. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 5th .—Planted a bed of single and 
double Violets for lifting in September. 
The ground is in good condition and is 
fairly rich and made firm by treading. 
The young plants are well rooted and are 
planted 1 foot apart. A few of the best 
will bo potted up to flower in pots, aud the 
remainder will be planted in frames to 
flower in winter. The single is mostly 
Princess of Wales and the double Marie 
Louise. 

May 6th .—Spare frames and temporary 
erections are being filled with bedding 
stuff chiefly, as we want plenty of room for 
Tomatoes and climbing French Beans, 
which do well under glass. These will be 
planted ns fast as the,houses are cleared. 
All kinds of vegetables are planted ns re¬ 
quired for succession. As the Potato- 
frames nre cleared other crops follow. 
Every fine day every spa re hand is kept 
surface stirring with Dutch hoe. 

May 7th .—We have been looking over 
the Peach walls, and at present there is a 
fair prnstiect of a crop under the nets. No 
disbudding will be done at present, ns the 
weather is uncertain and we want, the 
shelter for the young fruit. Finished 
planting Potatoes. Our earliest crop of 
Ashleaf is in a narrow border in front of 
a warm plant-house, and is sheltered with 
amts on cold nights. 

May 6th .—We are busy finishing prick¬ 
ing off tender annuals into boxes. We used 
to grow some thousands of Lobelias and 
other things in small pots for planting out, 
but the plants out of boxes do just ns 
well, and nre much more easily and 
cheaply produced. Made up a range of 
hot-beds for Cucumbers and Melons. When 
the heat rises the plants will be set out, 
two plants in the middle of each light, in 
good soil. 

May Oth .—All forced bulbs as they come 
from the conservatory are planted out to 
finish growth, and will he lifted and dried 
when thoroughly matured. The best bulbs 
may he grown in boxes for cutting next 
year The bulbs will be procured for 
forcing, and the weakest of the stock 
saved and planted out to flower. 

May 10th .—Finished planting Onions 
from boxes raised under glass. Top- 
dressed beds of Strawberries with soot to 
check the slugs. Sowed various hardy 
plants, biennials, and perennials. They 
will include Pansies, Hollyhocks, Canter¬ 
bury Beils, and other Bell-flowers. Every¬ 
thing will be sown In drills to facilitate 
earth stirring, aud will be transplanted to 
get strong. 

DigitizMb, Google 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Fumival-sireet, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. Wheti more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately follotving their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are uselessJ. Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND PLOWERS. 

Spiraea leaves curling up OF. E. L.).— The 

curling up of the leaves is usually due to dry¬ 
ness at the root; but, as you water twice a 
day. this can hardly be the case with your 
plant. It may be, however, that you give only 
a sprinkling, and do not thoroughly soak the 
roots. If this is so, you have the remedy in 
your own hands. Let the water thoroughly 
penetrate the soil, and do not expose the 
plant to fierce sunlight, and we have no doubt 
that it will soon be all right. 

Orange-fungus on Scotch Briers (Gold 
Dust ).—Your Briers have been attacked by this 
fungus. No real harm follows tho appearance 
of this, excepting, of course, the premature 
defoliation, which is a great drain on the plant. 
There is no remedy for it, but in order to lessen 
the attack you should pick off tho affected 
leaves and burn them, syringing the plants 
afterwards with soft soap dissolved in hot 
water and to which some sulphur has been 
added. 

Fungus on Azalea leaves (G. L. Hebditch).— 
The Azalea leaves have been attacked bv a 
fungus—Exobacidium japonicum. Tho best 
way is to pick off all the galls and burn them, 
and the sooner you do this the better. The 
white, powdery appearance on the galls is 
caused by the numerous spores of tho fungus 
bv which it spreads to other buds aud leaves. 
The trouble was first recorded on the Azalea in 
this country about five or six years ago, and 
instances of it in many places have been re¬ 
corded since that time. 

Unhealthy Stephanotls (if. B. L ).—The 
wood of the Stephanotis sent seems healthy, 
but the plant from which it was cut lias ap¬ 
parently been wintered in a very low tem¬ 
perature, and so growth has not recom¬ 
menced. This plant does not like frequent 
disturbance at the roots, and in the summer 
it Bhould be grown in a high, moist tempera¬ 
ture, taking especial care to keep it free from 
the attacks of insects in the way often noted 
in this paper. The sample of soil sent would 
suit it well. If you will give more particulars 
as to treatment it has received, we will advise 
you more fully. 

Azaleas with deformed flowers (J. E. L .).— 
No doubt the mischief has been caused by bad 
treatment—the very hot and dry temperature 
was certainly wrong. The best thing to do 
now will be to pick off all the seed pods as 
soon as the flowers fade, and encourage the 
plants to make a good growth in a genial, 
warm, and moist atmosphere, shading for 
a time from very strong sunshine. When they 
have made a good growth give more air and 
gradually harden off before placing them out- 
of-doors for a time in the month of August. 
As repotting was done recently that will not 
be required. See that the ball of earth 
around the root is thoroughly soaked with 
moisture when watering. 

Auriculas from seed (M. Hammond ).—You 
say nothing as to when you sowed your Auri¬ 
cula seed, but it is well known that if the seeds 
are sown in the spring the germination is slow 
and irregular, tho growth being far better 
when the seeds are sown in August, or ns soon 
as they can be had after ripening. Under the 
circumstances, it would bo advisable for you to 
wait- Get one or more shallow pans with holes 
in the bottom for drainage. Put into the 
bottom of each some small broken crocks or 
soft brick, and on that a layer of Moss or 
turfy Boil to prevent the soil from washing 


into end choking the drainage. Then fill up to 
the top with a compost or old turfy loam, 
leaf-soil, aud silver sand. Press this geutly 
down, then sow the seeds thinly, press in 
lightly, and cover with a little fine soil, then 
water, and stand in a cold-frame or greenhouse, 
shading the seeds until growth begins. 

Insects injuring Fern (J. L. IF.).—The in¬ 
sect attacking your Maiden-hair Fern is the 
Black Vine weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus-. 
These beetles are very annoying pests and do 
much damage to many kinds of plants. They 
always feed at night, remaining hidden dur¬ 
ing the day. We should recommend you to 
place the plants which you suspect harbour 
these weevils on a white sheet, and examine 
them with a good light in the evening. The 
insects generally fall and feign death when 
disturbed; if none fall on to the sheet, hold 
the plant upside down and shake the fronds 
well over the sheet. The grubs of this insect 
are very destructive to the roots of many soft- 
rooted plants. 

Epiphyllum truncatum (C.).—The specimen 
of Cactus sent is Epiphyllum truncatum, 
which will do and flower very well when raised 
from cuttings. It is generally grafted on 
the strong-growing Pereskia stock. This graft¬ 
ing may be effected at any time, either in the 
spring or early in summer. All that is re¬ 
quired is to remove the top of the Pereskia, 
shortening it to any required height; then 
cleave it at the top in a way similar to that 
practised in ordinary cleft grafting, pare 
down the Epiphyllum scion at the bottom into 
the form of a wedge, slip it into the cleft in 
the stock, and bind it moderately firm, so as 
to hold it in its place, and nothing else is 
needed. After grafting place the plants in a 
warm-house, and the union between stock and 
scion will take place in a short time, when a 
cooler atmosphere and more air may be given. 

FRUIT. 

Melons in brick pits ( M. It is possible 
to raise Melons in brick pits; but it is best 
to raise plants first in a small frame ready for 
planting out into the brick pits. Fill these 
latter with long well-turned stable-manure, 
moderately trodden. Put the frames on to 
exclude rain; the manure will soon settle 
down closer, and, as it does, add 4 inches in 
thickness of good old turfy loam, a little 
heaped in the centre of each light. As soon 
as thero is a gentle warmth set your plants 
singly in the centre of each mound. Give 
just enough of air day and night to allow the 
steam to escape for a week after planting. 
Give occasional waterings with not too warm 
water. The female flowers must be cross- 
fertilised to induce the fruits to set. Thin 
the plants freely, and keep the soil moder¬ 
ately moist to prevent thrip. 

Grapes shanking (E. G. Richards).—The 
term shanking,” from which, from your de¬ 
scription, your Grapes suffer, is applied to de¬ 
note the withering up of the stalks and 
berries. Sometimes only a few berries shank, 
in other cases the whole bunch, and in had 
cases the whole of the crop. The berries that 
thus suffer never ripen, and soon decay. Over¬ 
cropping will cause it, while the destruction 
of the foliage by insect pests will also bring 
it on. If the roots get into a had subsoil or 
the soil becomes sour and soddened shanking 
is sure to follow. Planting in too rich soil 
and excessive dryness at the roots predispose 
the Vine to produce shanked berries. If the 
roots have got down into sour, wet subsoil, 
the only remedy is to lift the Vines and re¬ 
plant, taking care, if the position is low, to 
afford good drainage, using porous materials, 
so that the roots can run freely. 

Treatment of Melons (M. C. L .).—The main 
shoots of Melons should be stopped when they 
are within 6 inches or 8 inches of the sides of 
the frame. The laterals w r hioh spring out all 
along these main shoots should be stopped one 
leaf beyond the joint. After the crop is set 
and swelling rub off all lateral growth when 
it shows, permitting nothing to shade or 
crow r d the main leaves. As regards tempera¬ 
ture, the Melon likes warmth both at the 
roots and also in the atmosphere. The roots 
will appreciate a temperature of 80 degs., and 
at this season the temperature of the air 
should not fall below 65 degs. In summer a 
good deal may be done by early closing, shut¬ 
ting up the sunshine in the frame: but a little 
ventilation should be given early in the morn¬ 
ing. Perhaps the most important thing in 
Melon culture is to have a firm bed of good 
sound loam for the roots, so that the growth 
may be robust and at the same time firm. 
When Melons are planted in light rich soil it 
will be difficult to keep them right. 

Treatment of Orange-trees (L. J.).— If 

grown merely as ornamental plants a cool 
greenhouse where the frost is kept out in 
winter will suit Orange-trees, but to obtain 
ripe fruit fit for dessert more heat must be 
given from the time the fruits begin to change 
colour; in fact, a warmer temperature— 
50 degs. to 55 degs. at night—will be desirable. 
Turfy loam, enriched with a fourth part of 
old manure and a few J-inch bones, will suit 
Orange-trees. If grown in pots, the drainage 
must be free, as during the season of growth 
the plants will require a good deal of w r ater; 
occasional applications of soot-water will be 
beneficial. The Orange succeeds very well 
when planted out in a border in the conserva¬ 
tory, or it may be planted against a wall and 
trained to a wire trellis. The syringe must 
be used freely to keep down insects, but only 
pure rain-water should be used for the pup 
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pose. The old-fashioned orangeries were dark, 
dismal places, but plenty of li^ht is a neces¬ 
sity if the plants are to be fruitful, and if in 
pots a month or so in the open air in summer 
when the weather is hot will help to mature 
the wood. 

VEGETABLES. 

Good King Henry (B.).—The botanical 
name of this excellent vegetable is Chenopo- 
dium Bonus llenricus. It nears tender young 
leaves resembling Spinach, which when 
cooked are but little inferior in flavour to the 
finest Asparagus. It is a robust-growing 
perennial, and when once planted in deep, 
rich soil requires no further cultural atten¬ 
tion than a tcp-dressing of well-decomposed 
stable-manure during the winter months. It 
is very largely grown by cottagers in Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

Growing Cucumbers IT. C .).—Cucumbers 
will not succeed in the temperature and with 
the treatment of ordinary greenhouse plants, 
as they require much less air. and much more 
heat and moisture. 80 the attempt to grow 
the two together would only end in failure. 

BEES’ POT ROSES. 

FOR PLANTING WTOW 
OR CROWING ON IN CREENHOUSE. 

They aro nearly all NEW; quite a number hare 
been awarded the NATIONAL h 6 sE SOCIETY'S 

GOLD MEDAL. They are just ripe for potting into 
6 -inch pots for greenhouse work or for planting out. Every 
plant is thoroughly well hardened. Price 
l2s. doz.. Bees’ selection. Customers selection at 

prices quoted. 

12 POT ROSES, 12/- 

V 135 Alex Hill Gray, lomon, Gold Medal N R S. 2 0 
P 215 A. R. Goodwin, coppery-orange .. 10 

P 100 Alt.mn.rknr, gold, tinted red.10 

P 184 Anna Marie Ferdtet, pink, suffused 

copper.16 

P 415 Claudius, rosy-carmine, Gold Medal, N.R.S. 1 0 
P 431 Comtesse F. Hamilton, brilliant carmine 1 6 

P 3^ Charlotte Klemxn, liery-red. 0 9 

P 550 Dorothy Ratcllfle, coral - red, shaded 

yellow, silver gilt medal N. R.S.2 0 

P 630 Edward Mawley, velvety-crimson .. .. 2 6 

P 754 Frau Ernest Fischer, copjjer. shaded pink 1 0 

P 757 Frau Obermister Pisquo,crimson .. | o 
P 830 Gruss an Aachen, yellow, shaded bronze 1 o 
P 982 Jean Note, chrome yellow 10 

Pi050 King Edward. Baby Rambler, rich carmine 1 0 
PI090 Lady Hillingdon, Iipricot-yellow .. ..16 

* PI 135 Leslie Holland, scarlet-crimson .. 3 0 

P1091 Lady Ursula, flesh-pink.l 0 

P1225 Mabel Drew, canary-yellow, Gold Modal 

N.R.S.2 6 

P1350 Mme. Leon Simons, deep roso .. l o 

P1571 Mrs. Amy Hammond, flesh, shaded apn- 

cot, Gold Medal N.R.S.2 6 

P1589 Mrs. C. E. Allen, yellowish-buff ..26 

P1390 Mrs. Cornwallis West, rose-pink, Gold 

Medal N.R.S.2 6 

F1625 Mrs. Frank Workman, bright pink, 

Award of Merit N.R.S.2 6 

ri630 Mrs. Fred Straker, orange-crimson ..26 
F1665 Mrs. J. Welch, rich rose-pink, Award of 

Merit N.R.S.2 0 

Pi 700 Mrs. Walter Eastleigh, crimson-carmine 1 6 
Pi690 Mrs. Sophia Neate, bright, salmon .. 1 o 
FI425 mn.itin.Ti Lnoy mans , salmon-red ..10 

3*2130 Viscount Carlow, carmine-pink 10 

3*2037 Sunburst, cadmium-yellow .. 2/- & 3 0 

1*2180 White Klllarncy, white .0 9 

CLIMBING ROSES IN POTS. 

These aro splendid stuff in 13-in., 6-in., or 
7-in. pots according to price. 

Pi737 Climbing Niphetos, white .. 1/-, 1/6 2 6 

3*1450 Marechal NTel, golden-yellow .. 1/-, 1/6 2 0 

3*2195 W. A. Richardson, orange- yellow 1'-. 1/6,2/6 3 0 
P 790 Gloire do DUon. buff .. .. P-, 1 . 6,2 6 3 6 

P 705 Excelsa, Scarlet. Dorothy 3’erkins .. 1/6 2 6 
P 235 Aviatcur Bleriot, saffron-yellow .. 1/- 2 0 

1*1036 Cl. K. A. Victoria, cream .. 1 /- 1 6 

TO SAVE CARRIAGE clients may have the Roses 
taken out of iiots and part of soil removed. When ordering 
please say whether this is to be done or not. Failing definite 
instructions, wo shall send in pots. 

Terms, cash with order. -Please quote numbers or 
cut out advt. and enclose with order. Any variety can he 
had at prices quoted. Carriage on 6 Roses out of iK>ts, 5d.; 
on 12, 6d. ; on 24, 8d.; on 6 Climbers. 6d.; 12 Climbers, 8<L 

BEES’ CLEMATIS IN POTS. 

Price 9d. each, 7s. 6d. doz., Customers’ Selection. 

„ 6d. ., 5s. 6d. Bees’ 

500 Albert Victor, derm lavender. 

520 Countess of Lovelace, lilac. 

640 DuchCSS of Teclc, large ivory white. 

660 Flammula rubra marginata, small white 
flowers, red-edged loaves. 

580 Hcnryi, creamy white, very large. 

590 Jackmani, magnificent purple. 

605 Jackmani superba, dark violet. 

625 Lanuginosa, lavender grey. 

630 Lord Derby, pale mauve. 

635 Lord Neville, dark plum. 

650 Edouard Andre, brilliant red. 

655 Mme. le Coutre. pure white. 

660 Mme. Van Houtte, white. 

680 Miss Bateman, white and cream. 

710 Oricntalis tangutico, citro golden yellow, 
most st rikiug, shaped like a Tulip. 

720 Splcndcns, a new spocies from China, with 

straw-yellow flowers. 

730 Standishi, magnificent deep lavender. 

735 Star of India, reddish purple. 

750 Villo dc Lyon, bright carmine-red. 

755 Viticclla (Vine Bower), purple, 

76<J Viticclla alba luxurlens, transparent white, 
with black centre. 

765 Wrn. Konnett, (leep lavender. 

Remember, Now is the best time to plant 

ClomatiB, therefore order at once. Lest you forget. 

BEES, Ltd., 175b, Mill ST., LIVERPOOL. 

Digitized by GO glC 


If you have a frame, set the other Cucumber 
plant out in it. making up a Blight hotbed 
first, and planting in good loamy soil—leaf- 
mould is much too light a material. The 
culture of Cucumbers has been and is con¬ 
stantly noted in Gardening Illustrated, and 
you cannot do better than follow the advice 
to be found in its pages. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


V. D. C .—So far as we can judge from the 
undeveloped leaves you send us. we should 
say that the trouble is due either to scorch¬ 
ing or to cold draughts of air. If you will 
please send us some particulars as to your cul¬ 
tivation we may then be the better able to help 

you.- H. F. B .—The plant, piece of stem and 

roots of which you send us. belongs, no doubt, 
to one of the biennial forms of Verbascum. 
and after flowering, in the natural course of 
events perished.-If. Windett .—The Polyan¬ 

thus Narcissi you have grown in the open air 
are of no further value, and you may at once 
clear them cut and prepare the ground for 
the summer occupants. ——If. M. Crowfoot.— 
If you have several plants, the best way will 
be to plant one out during the summer, and 

note the result.- One Who Greatly Values 

Your Paner .—The insect you send is the milli¬ 
pede (Julus terrestris). See reply to “Cham," 
in our issue of April 12th, page 220. 


Lilium longiflorum 


speeiosum album 


6-in. bulbs 

Each. 

3d. 

Doz. 
s. d. 

2 6 

7-in. 


4d. 

3 6 

9-in. 


6.1. 

5 6 

7-in. 


4d. 

3 6 

8-9-in. 


6-L 

5 6 

7-in. 


3d. 

2 6 

8-9-in. 


5d. 

4 6 

7-in. 


3d. 

2 6 

8-9-in. 


5d. 

4 6 

worth 

of Bulbs. 



CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Amos Perry. Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield.— 
Illustrated Catalogue of Hardy Ferns. 

Amos Perry. Enfield, Middlesex .—Spring 
Supplement, 1913. 

J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., The Nurseries. 
Crawley .—List of Dahlias, Spring Flowers, and 
Bedding Plants. 


The Plane-tree.— As a resident in the City 
of London, where few trees flourish except the 
Plane. I should like to hear further opinions 
on what a letter in your issue of April 12th 
calls “ the noxious Plane-tree.” Is it really 
considered unhealthy to grow? If so, why are 
so many planted in and near London?— 
Carmen. 


THE KING BEE TALKS 
ABOUT ALPINES. (17.) 



NAMES. OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— F. S— 1, Cornua Mas; 
2. Dog’s Tooth Violet (Erythronium Dens 
can is); 3. Fritillaria Meleagris; 4, Corydalis 

cay a.- E. G.—1, Adiantum formosum; 2, 

Davallia canariensis; 3, Adiantum cuneatum; 

4. Adiantum gracillimum.-F. A. H. —1, Ber- 

beris Aquifolium; 2, Euonymus japonicus 

aureus; 3, Sparmannia africana; 4, Vinca 

ma jor.- M. Clark.— 1, Ornithogalum nutans; 

2, Pulmonaria saccharata; 3, Tulipa sylves- 

tris: 4, Doronicum caucasicum.- M., Henley- 

on-Thames. —1, Berberis Darwini; 2. Berberis 
buxifolia. ayn. B. dulcis; 3. Agathsca caelestis. 
J. J. .4.—1, Pittosporum Tobira; 2, Please send 

in flower; 3, Habrothamnus elegans.- E. 

Peel. —Bose Lamarque.-J. J. R .—Corydalis 

solida.-J. Smith.— 1, Cryptomeria elegans; 

2, Variegated Ground Ivy (Nepeta Glechoma 
variegata); 3, Acacia, please send in flower; 4, 

Cannot name from a solitary leaf.- Mrs. 

Stuart.—1, Corydalis solida: 2. Asplenium bul- 
biferum; 3, Cestrum aurantiaeum; 4. Phlebo- 

dium aureum.- Colin Brandreth. —So far as 

we can judge from specimens with no blooms 
to help us, your Berberis is B. Darwini. 

BEES’ BEGONIAS. 

Grand two-year-old tubers, just what you want forpots 
or bedding. These aro from a new erect flowering 
strain, which has secured, not one, but many Gold 

Medals. 

For Begonias of GuarfUl tested quality tho following 

prices are very reasonable indeed : 

Single Begonias, white, scarlet, or mixed, Is. 4d. doz.; 
9s. 6d 100. 

Double Begonias, ill same colours and mixed, 2s. doz.; 
15s. 100 

New Frilled Begonias, 3s. 6d doz.; 4d. each. 

New Crested Begonias, 3s. 6d. doz.; 4<L each. 

SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS. 

Single Anemones, gorgeous shades, scarlet, blue, white, 
or mixed, 6d. doz.; 3s. 100. 

Double Anemones, in same colours or mixed, 8d. doz.; 
5s. 100. 

Anomathoca cruenta, brilliant crimson, 6d. doz.; 
2s. 100. 

Crinum, “Cape Lily,” pink or white. 5d. each. 

Gladiolus Bronchleyensis, scarlet, is. doz 
Nerinc, “ Guernsey Lilies, mixed shades, 3d. each; 

2s. 6d. doz. 

Oxalls, or Flowering Shamrock, 3d. dozen. 
Ranunculus, fine mixed, 3d. do/..; Is. 6(1. 100. 

Scarlet Buttercup from Palestine, 5 for 6d.; 

Is. doz. 

Tropceolum tuberosum, 3d. each; 2s. 6d. doz. 
Tuberose, beautifully scented, 3 for 7d.; 2 b. doz. 

PLANT NOW 
BEES’ LILIES AT 3 D - 

All the following Lilies are perfectly hardy, and will do 
well in the open garden. 

They are also well adapted for pot culture. 


An old gardener who was asked, 

“What are Alpines?” described them 
as “ Little plants thatgrowonthe Alps." 

But nowadays a much wider and more 
correct significance i“ given to the 
term, and for that reason it is very 
difficult indeed to say what is or what 
is not an alpine. We cannot apply the 
term solely to plants of dwarf habit, 
because the Great Yellow Gentian (G. 
lutea) is undoubtedly an alpine plant, and its flower spike is 
often a yard high. Besides this, there areplant-sgrowing as t all 
as a man, whoso habitat is purely alpine. It, will serve us quite 
well, however, for the purpose of these notes, if we permit 
the designation “ alpine ” to refer to dwarf plants suitable 
for growing on the rockery. This will give us ample scope 
for a very interesting chat. 

ALPINES ABE EASY TO GBOW. 

Let us, first of all, get rid of the idea that alpine* are 
difficult to grow. It is true that some demand rather un¬ 
usual conditions for successful culture, but by far the greater 
number arc perfectly at home under the most ordinary con¬ 
ditions, such as can be provided in almost every back yard. 
And in this great number aro included nine-tenths of the 
Elite of the Alpine Flora. 

THE EDELWEISS IN LONDON. 

Take the “Edelweiss," for example, that unique plant 
which everyone strives to collect who spends a holiday in 
Switzerland, and about which some awful tale* are told. It 
can lie- and has been—grown in ordinary sandy soil, right in 
the heart of London. You can grow it in a flower pot on the 
window-sill with less trouble than it takes to tend a common 
Geranium. And there are hundreds of other plants far more 
beautiful, which require no more attention or demand any 
more unusual treatment. 

ALPINES ON A LONDON ROOF GARDEN. 

One of Bees' clients— Reginald R. Hibhs, Esq., of Fulham 
—the other day sent a list of the plants ho is growing on a 
roof garden within four miles of Charing Cross. The list is 
too long to quote here, but it forms a remarkable testimony 
to the vitality of alpines and other handsome plants and 
shrubs when grown under conditions which are the reverse 
of favourable ; at tho same time it is a fine tribute to the 
results which can be obtained by loving care and attention. 
A ROCKERY IS NOT ESSENTIAL. 
Although a well-built rockery forms a most suitable set¬ 
ting for alpines, we may us well dispose of the statement 
often made that it is necessary to the successful culture of 
these charming plants. They can be well grown in ordinary 
flower pots. The greater portion do well in the usual flat 
beds or borders. Even the more difficult species will flourish 
on a mound of soil raised a foot or two abovo ground leveL 

ALPINES FOR BEGINNERS. 

Below we give a few names of plants which anyone may 
plant anywhere. Bees guarantee all plants true 
to name, and undertake to supply perfectly healthy, 
well routed, and well-developed specimens. They are 
well established In pots, and will succeed 
when Plants 111 ted lrom tno propagntins-bod 
or open ground— as is often done— fall absolutely. 
BEES’ BEAUTIFUL ALPINES. 

Those marked s will grow in shade, but all do well in 
the open. 

Achillea tomontosa, moss-green foliage, golden 

flowers. 

Arenaria montana, dazzling white flowers. *. 
Aubrletia, Potter’s selected, magnificent purple. 
Campanula White Star, like a white Clematis, a 
Campanula carpatloo, lovely china blue. «. 
Dianthus CWSiuS^'Ielicate rose 


, brilliant orange. 


melpomene 


For smaller lots enclose 4d. extra. 

When ordering ask for Bees' New Seed and Bulb Cata¬ 
logue. It includes scores of the best summer and autumn 
bulbs. Send your order now, or write, for a Catalogue. Now 
is the best time to plant. 

BEES Ltd., 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL 

Or call at any of the following branches:— 

BEES LTD., 98, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

BEES LTD., 166, BEDFORD ROAD, ROCK FERRY. 
BEES LTD., 517. LORD STREET, SOUTHPORT. 

BEES LTD , 3, WALLASEY ROAD, DISCARD. 

BEES LTD., 21, STANLEY ROAD, BOOTLE. 


Geum Holdreicb 

Gypsophila ropens rosea, ruv-iHiia. 

Iboris sompervirens, snow-white Terenmal Candy¬ 
tuft. 

Iris pumila, rich violet. ». 

Leontopodium alplnum (Swiss Edelweiss). 
Llthospermum prostratum, gentian blue. 
Mimulus alpinus Brilliant, brilliant scarlet, s. 
Nepeta Mussinl, a mass of pale lavender. 

Phlox lilacina, lovely pale inauve. 

Primula viscosa, rosy-red primrose. s. 

Saponaria ocymoldes spl., rosy crimson. 
Saxifrava alzoon, silvery leaves, white flowers. 
Saxilraqa Geum, pink, like a miniature London Pnde. *. 
Saxifragra Rhei, like a mound of rich green Moss, tin. 

Pink. f. , 

Sedum obtusatum, crimson and emerald green. 
Sempervivum arachnoideum, Cobweb Houseleck, 
tsilene marltlma fl.-pl., like a double white Pink. 
Thymus lanuginosus, forms a soft grey carpet. 
Veronica prostrata, brilliant ultramarine blue. 

The PRICE of this superb Collection is 10/- 

25 of the handsomest Rock Plant* in cultivation, and 
every one as easy to grow as a common weed. All you have 
to do is to plant and give a good watering. 

12 plants. Bees’ selection, for 5/- 
Customcrs’ selection, fid. each; 6/6 dozen. 

Remember, Bees' Plants are Guarantested (guaranteed 
and tested), and are very superior to the cheap plants, which 
are useless to the seriously disposed gardener. 

Once more, NOW is tho BEST time to plant, 
therefore order at once. Lest you forgot. 

(Readers who have already commenced to grow alpines 
Bhould write and ask for Bees’ 160-iiage Plant Catalogue, 
because it is the most freely illustrated and descriptive book 
on hardy plants in tho English language. It is gratis anu 
post free.) - . . . - 

BEES, Ltd., 175b, Mill ST., LIVERPOOL 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Iris tuberosa. —This grand old plant is 
naturalised in the south of our islands, 
but is not often seen in gardens. There 
are so many more showy members of the 
genus. The Gladwin Iris fuetidissima, 
with its hundsome fruit, well deserves a 
place, and is not hard to please. From 
Friar Park. 

The Prophet-flower (Arnebia eehioides). 
—This attractive plant, with its rich 
yellow flowers, spotted black, comes from 
Friar Park, and reminds me of my own 
failure to grow it well. It may be that 
raising from seed now and then is needed. 
A native of Persia and sunburnt regions 
near, it may miss the warmth. In any 
ease, raising from seed is a good way, if 
good seed can be got.—\Y. 

The Bird Cherry (Primus Padus).—The 
flowers of this ornamental tree are now 
expanding, and like all other flow r eriug 
trees and shrubs it is blooming more freely 
than usual this season. It is a decidedly 
useful subject to grow ns a standard in a 
dry position, where it never fails to yield 
an abundance of its small white flowers, 
which are produced in racemes about 
2 inches to 3 inches in length. When in 
full flower a well-developed tree has a 
good effect either in the mixed shrubbery 
or when standing alone on the turf.— 
A. W. 

Double Cerman Wallflowers.— Wbat arc 
known as double German Wallflowers are 
very distinct from the forms usually 
grown in this country, and are more 
suited for the decoration of the green¬ 
house than for the open air. They are of 
sturdy growth—that is, more of the habit 
of a stock, and the flowers are mainly 
borne in n long, dense, terminal spike. 
Ia colour they vary from yellow’ to deep 
crimson, with many intermediate shades. 
Frequently the flowers are striped. As 
with the common Wallflower, their 
fragrance is a valuable asset. Where 
these German Wallflowers do not happen 
to be grown they might well he made a 
note of, ns a bold mass or group in the 
greenhouse will appeal to many.—W. 
Teuelove. 

Crafting Rhododendrons in Holland.— 

We see in a gardening weekly a translation 
of an article in some German paper about 
this dreadful practice of grafting the Rho¬ 
dodendron. It would be much better to 
give an article showing how to get these 
plants on their own roots quickly—an easy 
thing to do. Our pleasure-grounds and 
gardens are full of iionticum, not only 
from planting it, but from grafting 
other kinds on it, which it soon kills, leav¬ 
ing nothing but itself. Anybody who cares 
for the beauty of our finer Rhododemlrons 
should have them ^nA^ey - jroyls 


either by his owu layering of them or by 
only buying from nurseries that have them 
lu that way, as we are glad to see some 
good Surrey nurseries have, und w’e hope 
others, too. 

Celmisia longifolia _A very pretty Cel- 

misia is the true C. lougifolia, not so much 
known as C. grandiflora, C. spectabilis, or 
C. Monroi. As I have seen it, C. longifolia 
is a pretty plant, about 1 foot high, or a 
little less, with long, narrow leaves and 
small, white composite flowers. If It 
should not prove quite hardy it will be an 
ex-cellent plant for the alpine-house.—Ess. 

Scilla verna. — I am charmed with this, 
sent by Sir Herbert Maxwell, and wonder 
why we have so long left it out of our 
garden aids. It is a most welcome garden 
addition to the pretty family it belongs to, 
some of which are the best spring flowers 
we have. It will, no doubt, do in Grass, 
but the best way is to begin with it in the 
rock garden or beds. The flowers look 
quite pretty a week after their leaving 
Monreith.—W. 

Hippeastrum Eurasian. — This, which 
received an award of merit on April 15th, 
when compared with some of the others, 
has a rather dwarf but sturdy flower- 
spike, while the blossoms, perfect in shape, 
and without any of the greenish centre 
which at one time so generally prevailed, 
are of a rich crimson colour with a 
purplish suffusion. It is a decided acquisi¬ 
tion to a family already very rich in 
beautiful flowers. Though we are con¬ 
tinually reminded that these flowers are 
Hippeastrums, the name of Amaryllis, by 
which they were formerly known, still pre¬ 
vails ; indeed, It was solely used in the 
list of awards made by the Floral Com¬ 
mittee on April 15th, and issued on 
that day. 

Variegated rubbish and Climbing Roses. 

—Is “W., Sussex,” not rather too sweep¬ 
ing in his utter condemnation of variega¬ 
tion in plants and of Climbing Roses? 
Personal tastes, to be sure, differ widely, 
and while I am not a wholesale admirer of 
variegated plants and shrubs, yet I must 
confess to a certain partiality for many of 
them. Aucubas, for example, appeal to 
me: so, too, does Acer Negundo variegn- 
tum. Regarding my specimen of Euonymus 
radicans variegatus, I was quite vexed at 
its death, because, apart from other con¬ 
siderations, it was the very first shrub I 
planted on coming here, almost twenty 
years ago. Sentiment, no doubt, but it 
was a bonnie piece, and it Is missed. 
Among plants with variegated foliage. I 
admire Draeiena Sanderiana and D. 1 -in■ 
deni, Abutiion Snwitizi, Panieum varie- 
gatum, Eulalia Japonica var., and Trades- 
eantia var., only to mention a few. Re¬ 
garding the disasters among Climbing 


Roses in Scotland, had “ W.” seen the line 
display which these usually made in this 
neighbourhood I feel certain that he would 
not have passed such strictures upou these 
(after all) very useful and ornamental 
Roses. There is a wide difference between 
the climate of Sussex and that of Kirk¬ 
cudbright, and if Scottish Rose-growers 
cannot attain perfection in the cultivation 
of “lions,” they at all events achieve 
considerable success in growing “our 
dogs”—in other words, Climbing Roses.— 
Kirkcudbeioht. 

Browallia Jameson).— This, which was 
introduced in 1S50, furnishes an illustra¬ 
tion of a thoroughly good garden plant of 
easy culture, which dropped out of cultiva¬ 
tion and was lost for many years. Since 
its reintroduction it quickly became a 
favourite, and is now very generally met 
with. The warm, reddish-orange of its 
flowers happens just now to be a very 
fashionable tint, hence it is at the present 
time much sought after. Easy of propaga¬ 
tion though it be, and quickly as the plants 
grow, many fail to flower it in a satisfac¬ 
tory manner. Coming across the other day 
a well-flowered batch, I inquired as to the 
secret (if any) of the success attend¬ 
ing its culture. I was told that this 
Browallia is a most voracious feeder, and 
unless liberally treated in this respect the 
leaves are liable to be attacked by red- 
spider, turn yellow, and drop, while flowers 
will he hut few. The plants referred to 
were grown in an ordinary greenhouse. 
This Browallia is more generally known as 
Streptosolen Jamesoni.—W. T. 

Berberls Wilsons. —Amongst the many 
new trees and shrubs which have been 
introduced within recent years, the genus 
Berberis is well represented. All of them 
are not likely to become first-rate plants, 
and it is improbable that a number will 
ever be widely planted, but B. Wilson® is 
a really good and showy shrub, for not 
only are its golden flowers beautiful in 
April and early May, but its scarlet fruits 
are wonderfully attractive in autumn. It 
does not appear as if it will grow very tail, 
but it increases rapidly in width, and 
forms a dense bush with arching branches, 
clothed with numerous deciduous leaves, 
which barely exceed J inch in length, and 
have long, sharp spines. The flowers 
appear freely from axillary buds, and the 
plant is worth growing as a flowering 
plant alone, although its chief recom¬ 
mendation is its showy fruit in autumn. 
Easily propagated from seeds which ri]*‘n 
freely, it may also be increased from 
cuttings of the half-ripe shoots inserted in 
a lied of sandy soil in a close but cold- 
frame during July and August. Ordinary 
garden soil sufflees for its requirements.— 

d. UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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The word Anemone.— This is the time of 
year when I have numerous visitors 
to my garden, and I also go to see the 
gardens of many friends. It is extra¬ 
ordinary what a large number of flower- 
lovers mispronounce the beautiful word 
that signifies a Wind flower. They call it 
‘‘an enemy,” which grates so horribly on 
my ear that I always feel inclined to 
retaliate with, “No; a friend!” Through 
the unfortunate tendency of the English 
language to throw the accent back to the 
propenultima in very many words, the 
correct current pronunciation of the 
word is an-em-o-ne. Hut the Greek word 
avffuljvr) (with a long penultima) is far 
more beautiful, and I often wWi our Eng¬ 
lish word, identical in every letter, were 
pronounced in the same way as the Greek— 
— i.e. f an-e-mo-ne, in which case thought¬ 
less jKKiple could not murder it anything 
like so easily.—G. H. Raynor. 

The Plum crop. —Elura-trees, without ex¬ 
ception, have blossomed most profusely 
this season, and although rather prema¬ 
ture to pronounce a definite opinion, the 
crop so far promises to be an abundant 
one. Great anxiety, on uccount of the 
rough and bitter cold winds, prevailed 
about the time the trees were in full 
bloom, which was not allayed by the heavy 
rains that folio wed. Since then two sharp 
frosts, of 0 degs. and 5 degs. respectively, 
occurred on two successive mornings, but, 
ns far as can at present be ascertained, 
neither the boisterous winds nor the frost 
appear to have inflicted much damage. 
The foliage is now fast expanding, which 
will serve to protect the tender, swelling 
fruits .should frost—which we can hardly 
boi>e to escape from altogether in the early 
part of May—again occur. The young 
growths look vigorous and clean, so alto¬ 
gether the pros]H»ct up to the present is 
of a more hopeful nature than has Ixm'ii 
the caw for several years past.—A. \V\, 
Ashford , Knit. 

Clematis Henry i.—Dr. Henry appears to 
have been greatly struck with the beauty 
of this'species, as he found it in a state of 
nature in the mountain forests of Yunnan 
and Ichang, for he describes it as a fine 
winter flowerer, and as being very beauti¬ 
ful when covered with its waxy-like, pink- 
tinged flowers, which appear at a time 
when the ground is covered deeply with 
snow. Occurring up to an altitude of 
<i,000 feet, it is said to be a tall climber, 
covering bushes and low trees. From the 
axils of the leaves the flowers appear 
singly. From dried specimen, there seems 
to be some considerable difference in the 
size of the flowers, but, as a rule, they are 
similar in size to those of an ordinary C. 
montuna. Their iieculiar asset is, appar¬ 
ently, the pinkish flush with which they 
are suffused. Although the plant must be 
very showy when well grown and well 
flowered, it is doubtful whether it will ap¬ 
proach in value the red-flowered C. mon- 
tana rubens, one of the best of recent 
Chinese introductions.—D. Kew. 


Corokea Cotoneaster.— This is one of 
the most interesting wall plants in flower 
at Kew at the present time, and its culture 
might well be extended—at any rate, i 
the South and Midlands. In the milder 
parts of the country it thrives quite well 
in the oi»en, elsewhere the shelter of a wall 
is necessary. A native of New Zealand, it 
has long been known in this country, 
although more frequently met with in 
botanical gardens than in general cultiva¬ 
tion. In the open ground it occurs as a 
dense bush 4 feet to 5 feet in height, but 
against a wall it grows several feet higher. 
The branches, as a rule, are short, con¬ 
torted, and purplish in colour, and the 
wood is rather soft. The leaves are small 
and spoon-shaped, dark green above and 
silvery beneath, by reason of a dense mass 
of soft., felty hairs, a similar covering 
being found on the younger wood. During 
late April and early May the golden, star- 
shaped flowers appear with great freedom, 
individual blossoms being about £ inch 
across. As It may be raised from cuttings, 
there is no reason why it should not be 
more common, whilst in Dcvpii.'l]ire and 




Cornwall there Is reason to believe that it 
could be used with success as a subject for 
an informal hedge in a position where a 
fence is needed, but where the subjects 
ordinarily used for the purpose would be 
out of place. At any rate, it is well worth 
growing against walls, also as a bush, 
and deserves every attention.—D. 

Rhodanthes In pots. — It is, I think, a 
matter for regret that so few comjmra- 
tively grow the Rhodanthes. Those who 
sow seed every spring know that, their 
needs are few, and the time of the bloom¬ 
ing of the plants long, while the “ever¬ 
lasting” qualities of the pale-pink and 
silvery-white blossoms are worth taking 
into account. Some growers are apt to 
overlook tlie fact that if bunches of 
blossoms are wanted for the winter it is 
best to make several sowings during the 
season. Those who find plants from an 
early sowing liable to damp off will not 
now be hampered in this, seeing that. \ 
warmer days are to hand. Their wants 
are few. Sow seed in shallow pans or 
boxes, prick off into, say, 5-inch or ({-inch 
pots when the second leaf appears, and 
place about them thin twigs, around ! 
which, as they grow, raffia can be drawn. 
The soil should be light loam and leaf 
mould, with a little sand.—W. F. D. 

Pyrus spectabilis. — Amongst the 
numerous ornamental - flowering Crab 
Apples this is conspicuous, not only by 
reason of its free flowering, but on 
account of the size of its blossoms*. Of 
vigorous habit, it assumes the propor- | 
tions of a medium-sized Apple-tree with a 
spreading head. The flowers are large 
and heavily flushed with deep pink, whilst 
they appear with great freedom each 
spring. There is, however, a variety 
with double* flowers which is even more 
free flowering and showy than the type 
This is of rather more upright habit than 
the parent tree, and the branch system is 
somewhat looser. The branches become 
thickly !>eset with spurs, and from them 
a profusion of flowers is produced. 
Wherever flowering trees are required this 
kind should be selected, for there is no 
question as to its hardiness, and it thrives 
in almost any kind of soil. Grafted on a 
dwarfing stock it forms nice little bushes, 
which may be grown in pots for forcing 
for greenhouse decoration during Feb¬ 
ruary and March ; but it is as a tree, 
35 feet to 20 feet or more in height, that it 
is seen to the greatest advantage, and as 
such it is equally desirable for tlie back 
of a shrubbery or for a specimen tree. 1\ 
spectabilis is a native of China and Japan, 
and lias long been an occupant of our 
gardens.—D. 

That old seed list (see page 245) inter¬ 
ested me, and made me wish that the old 
names should always be kept—German, 
French, or English. In each of the. prin¬ 
cipal countries of Europe there are races 
of vegetables distinct and good. In the 
present way of seedsmen in England 
almost every vegetable is called after the 
name of tlie seller, which has various dis¬ 
advantages. There is no end to seed-rais¬ 
ing and hybridising, and it is not to our 
interest that there should be, but if every 
vegetable bears the name of the seedsman 
who sells it, how are we to know a kind 
that is raised or discovered by the seller? 
The name of any seedsman prefixed to a 
variety should mean that it was raised by 
him. The Naples Cauliflower was de¬ 
velop'd for ages by the gardeners around 
that city. Tlie Brussels Sprout should 
always bear its own name and the right 
variety be always sold by that name. 
Many good things—Peas among the best- 
have been raised by English growers, and 
may rightly bear the name of the raiser. 
But so it should be in the case of French, 
German, or Italian things. The fact that 
a variety is grown with profit about 
Berlin, Tours, or Naples tells us some¬ 
thing worth knowing, and may influence 
our judgment. Getting this question of 
names right should not he beyond the 
I lowers of a horticultural society, and 
might even be worth an international 
effort.—W. 


The hardiness of Tropaeolum tubero¬ 
sum.— Some time ago a discussion on this 
took place in Gardening Illustrated, and 
various opinions as to its period of 
flowering and its hardiness in certain dis¬ 
tricts were brought forward. I have 
always maintained that T. tuberosum is 
much more hardy, when thoroughly estab¬ 
lished, than is generally supposed. After 
a severe winter, which has proved fatal to 
many reputedly hardier subjects, my belief 
has been confirmed in respect to this 
Troprcolum. On at least one occasion the 
thermometer fell to zero, and occasional 
severe, if temporary, frosts were experi¬ 
enced. T. tuberosum has vindicated my 
belief once more, and is appearing freely 
in its usual positions. I am sending you a 
few tubers—small ones—lifted from the 
edge of a wire cage round a Gooseberry- 
brake, which these climbers were planted 
to conceal from the garden walks. You 
will notice that they have not been at any 
great depth.—Ki rkcudkrigiit. 

[With the above note were received 
several tubers, which had been growing in 
a fairly heavy soil, and which were start¬ 
ing freely into growth, showing clearly 
that the .severe frost experienced had in 
no way injured them.—E d.] 

Lantana salviaefolia. — This Lantana, 
which is so extensively grown for the sum¬ 
mer flower garden, shows its beauty 
under two very dissimilar inodes of treat¬ 
ment. It is most commonly regarded as a 
bedding plant, and is usually known under 
the name of Lantana delieatissiina. Under 
tlie Influence of full exposure to the air 
and sun the rounded clusters of flowers 
assume a purple or deep lilac-purple hue. 
It is most effective in the summer in the 
shape of good-sized plants, employed 
either thinly over a groundwork of some 
other colour or for furnishing the large 
beds of mixed subjects now so much seen. 
Beside this it is of considerable value for 
furnishing the roof or rafters of a green¬ 
house, under which conditions it will 
bloom throughout tlie greater part of the 
year. Trained to the roof, tlie slender 
branches will hang down for a consider¬ 
able distance, and bearing a profusion of 
flower clusters present a very pretty 
effect. Under glass in this way the flowers 
are paler in colour than in the oiien 
ground; indeed, in the greenhouse they 
are more of a lilac shade. It is strange 
that this Lantana is not more grown as 
a greenhouse climber, as for some years it 
has formed a very desirable feature in the 
greenhouse at Kew, and must have been 
seen and admired by -groat numbers. It 
is as readily struck from cuttings and 
as easily grown as a Fuchsia.—W. T. 

Two striking Rhododendrons. — At 
several of the meetings of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society during the present, year, 
Messrs. Gill, of Falmouth, have exhibited 
grand flowering sprays of different Hima¬ 
layan Rhododendrons. On April 15th these 
were freely shown, the hulk of them con¬ 
sisting of the rich and brilliantly- 
coloured kinds, such as R. arhoreum in its 
deepest tints, R. barbatum, R. Thomsoni, 
and their rich-tinted hybrid Cornubin. 
Against such a backgrouud a few flowers 
of lighter hues stood out in a marked 
manner, notable among these being two 
species that are not very generally met 
with. They tvere R. Dalhousim and R. 
Nuttalli. The first-named—R. Dalhousiap— 
is a somewhat straggling-growing shrub, 
which, in a state of nature in its Hima¬ 
layan home, often occurs ns an epiphyte. 
The flowers, which are borpe but few 
together in loose clusters, are large, hell¬ 
shaped, and of a pretty primrose tint. 
They are also fragrant. The second 
species referred to, R. Nuttalli, is a larger 
grower, and one apt to run up tall and 
thin. The leaves are leathery, dark green 
on the upper surface when mature, but 
when young suffused with red and clothed 
with scales. The flowers, which are loosely 
disposed, are of a long bell shape, and in 
colour white with a yellow base. These 
two species are the parents of the beautiful 
hybrid, Yictorianum.—K. R. W. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERNS. 


NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA 
WILLMOTT-E. 

To a casual observer there seems but little 
affinity between the dense Moss-like Fern 
herewith illustrated and the upright-grow¬ 
ing Nephrolepis exaltata, popularly known 
as the Boston or Ladder Fern. The typi¬ 
cal N. exaltata was introduced into this 
country in 179,'*, and for a century or so it 
was grown without any noted variation 
taking place. Then it developed sportive 
tendencies, first in the United States of 
America, aud afterwards in this country. 


! These last are, apart from the interest 
! attached to them, of high ornamental 
value, and they are now grown in immense 
numbers, both as small plants and large 
specimens. W. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Adlantums for cutting.— In growing on 
I Adlantums for cutting, those that have 
I well tilled the pots with roots will be 
I found to make the best fronds; they 
should be grown as fully exposed to the 
' light as possible, and should not be 
I crowded together. More good fronds will 
i be obtained from a less number of plants 
where they have plenty of room. 

, Although those of the cuneatum type do 
; not require a high temperature, a sudden 


i winter ; one drawback, however, is that 
the pinnules drop off, especially from the 
| older fronds.—H. L. 

Fern growing, starting (J. Lj.—This is 
. a good season for buying in new stock. It 
is quite as well to purchase small plants 
'of any particular variety and grow on, 

I and the money goes further. The variety 
j of Ferns is almost endless, and every year 
I sees something new introduced. Trade 
j Fern-growers are now scattered pretty 
i well all over the country, and a visit to a 
I nursery is easily made. The number of 
; Adiantums is now simply marvellous, and 
| a collection of Maiden-hairs would be very 
J interesting. To name only a dozen that 
I everybody should grow who has a heated 
house, we will take Adiantum Farleyense 



Nephrolepis exaltata Will mot tee. 


Since them new varieties have come thick 
and fast. While some varieties show but 
little divergence from the normal form, in 
others the fronds have become divided and 
subdivided to such an extent as to sug¬ 
gest a tuft of Moss or oue of the finer 
growing of the Selaginellas. That here¬ 
with figured—Willmotta—shows the ex¬ 
treme limit—at all events, up to the pre¬ 
sent—of these mossy forms. It was given 
a first-class certificate at the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on Novem¬ 
ber 5th last year. The fact that these ex¬ 
treme varieties are directly descended 
from the typical N. exaltata is sometimes 
manifest in the behaviour of a single 
plant, as one of the much-divided varie¬ 
ties will occasionally push up a frond or 
fronds resembling those of the tym\ and 
others between it the. mos^ jfwjnis. 


| change is sure to prove disastrous. Such 
! as have been gradually hardened off after 
| the fronds are well matured will not 
I,suffer unless actually frozen, but if taken 
I from a high temperature a slight ex¬ 
posure to cold will cause them to turn 
black. This will not show immediately. 
It may be some days if kept in a cool- 
house, but if put into heat they will very 
quickly change colour. I find Adiantum 
I elegans is much hardier than cuneatum, 
! and grows better in winter than the old 
i favourite. A. elegans also makes rather 
1 larger fronds, and though it is doubtful if 
1 it will ever entirely supersede the old 
1 Maiden-hair, it is certainly more useful 
I for some purposes. A. scutum is another 
valuable Maiden-hair, as it stands well 
I either ns a pot plant or when cut. A. 

' Williamsi will be found to be useful iu 


as one of the handsomest Ferns grown, 
then would come A. Williams! (Golden 
| Maiden hair), A. gracillunum, A. decorum, 
. A. cuneatum and its variety elegans, A. 

| assimile. a very pretty little Fern. A. con- 
| cimium latum, A. Pacotti, A. tinctum, A. 

* trnpeziforme, and A. setulosum. This 
| will give a number of distinct varieties at 
I a comparatively small cost. 

Lygodium scandens.— Although preferring 
a rather high temperature. Lygodium scan- 
| dens succeeds very well in a warm green- 
I house. When grown in the cooler atmosphere 
the plant does not, naturally, make such 
| rapid progress, but what iB lost in this re- 
1 sped is gained in the closer-jointed growths, 
and the longer period over which they last 
when cut. Although the practice of growing 
plants in vineries is not to he commended— 
few of us can avoid it—L. scandens may be 
had in great perfection when grown on the 
back wall of a vinery, the warm, moist condi- 
! tiops suiting it perfectly.— JH. B'UGiiy 
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INDOOR PLANT& 

BALSAMS. 

The popularity of almost any plant to-day 
is determined by the value of Its flowers 
for cutting. I do not think this is 
altogether a fair standard, but if the 
absence of Balsams from so many green¬ 
houses is any criterion it Is a fact that one 
cannot ignore. It is, I think, a pity to 
shut out from the greenhouse a flowering 
plant simply because its flowers do not lend 
themselves to cutting. It did not always 
used to be so, ns thirty years ago this 
favourite of the older school of florists was 
thought much of. I well recollect the time 
when splendid groups were put up in many 
conservatories. To-day, if you ask half-a- 
dozen people who have glass-houses why 
they do not grow Balsams, almost 
invariably you get the same reply: “You 
see, you cannot cut them.’" And so, just 
because these lovely blossoms do not con¬ 
form to this standard there nre many who 
exclude them from their houses. Though 
from a cut-flower point of view Balsams 
are of very little value, they make up for 
this deliciency by the prodigality of their 
brilliant wax-like blooms, and make gay 
any house where their culture is under¬ 
taken. I remember the time very well 
when these very charming annuals were 
frequently seen on the exhibition table, 
generally shown in groups of three plants, 
but one may pick up many schedules to-day 
and not find any mention of them. This 
cannot be because the plants nre not 
attractive, for few half-hardy annuals are 
more beautiful. In fact, everyone who has 
a greenhouse may, by procuring seed and 
sowing it now. have a feast of beauty 
In a few months hence. The beginner in 
gardening, with his first experience of a 
greenhouse, may commence now, and by 
attention to detnils have n line display 
from these old-time annuals. F. W. D. 


MARLY SPRING-FLOWERING GREEN¬ 
HOUSE PLANTS. 

Vert instructive lessons are being set be¬ 
fore us in respect to these by the groups 
frequently seen at the,Horticultural Hall. 
Those who have to supply either a quantity 
of cut flowers or to grow a large number 
of plants for decoration will do well to 
take note of the plants now in season. 
It clearly shows that there is no lack of 
plants suitable for either of the above pur- 
1 discs, and which do not require forcing 
into bloom. There is no doubt a desire 
amongst many to have things out of sea¬ 
son, so to siieak; this can only be done 
by forcing. But why should this be 
thought better Ilian relying more upon 
material which flowers in a natural 
manner? In reply I can give no other 
reason than that just indicated. Plants 
which flower about their proiier season 
are possessed of far better lasting proper¬ 
ties than any forced flowers can possibly 
have. I am not condemning forced plants; 
in a moderate way they are of undoubted 
vnlue, but it is when too much reliance is 
placed upon them ns a means of supply 
that the mistake is made. It may be 
urged that the plants generally used for 
forcing are more easily grown; this I will 
admit. Again, to succeed well with forced 
plants from year to year, proiier attention 
must lie given them after they are out of 
flower; if not, there will be the loss of 
at least one year for the plants to re¬ 
cuperate themselves. When a fresh stock 
is chiefly relied upon, of course, more ox- 
IK'use is incurred, and this is not often at 
one’s command. I would rather raise the 
standard of cultivation ns it pertains to 
Cape and New Holland plants. In doing 
so many young men would bn made 
eventually far better gardeners; it would 
teach others, too, more of the art of water¬ 
ing plants in a proper manner, a point 
that is often found to be grievously lack¬ 
ing. 

Briefly alluding to greenhouse plants 
now in season, I would point out the great 
value of the AcachtS7»sueh as A.Inrmata, 

Digitized by CjO g[C 


I Drummondi, cordata, Riceana, and other 
I kinds. Aotus gracillinm is a most nttrac- 
! tive plant. Boronins supply excellent 
I material, notably B. heterophylla, elatior, 

| and the sweet-scented megastigma. Cho- 
! rozemas are most distinct and attractive 
plants. C. Lowl is a marked improvement 
I both in colour and freedom of bloom in a 
1 small state. C. Lawrenceana and cordata 
| splendens are both good kinds. Correa 
cardinal is should not be overlooked,' nor 
should Genista elegans, which is quite dis¬ 
tinct from G. fragrans. Diosrna eapitata 
I has pale lilac flowers, in the style of a 
Pimelea. The Epacrises are grand when 
| well grown, especially the newer kinds 
I with liner bells and bright colours. The 
Eriostenions are another fine race of 
early-flowering plants. E. buxifollum and 
linearifollum are two excellent varieties. 
Pimelea spectubilis and its rose-coloured 
I variety are two of the best of their elass 
| for early blooming. Of Azaleas, the early 
kinds, such as A. Deutsche Perle, punc¬ 
tata, obtusa, and amouia, with the im- 
, proved hybrids raised from the last 
; variety, should receive more notice. 

All the foregoing plants are such as can 
! be grown with ordinary bare and atten¬ 
tion, and none of them involve additional 
labour in the way of tying. I recommend 
the attention of plant-growers to these 
, and other early - flowering plants more 
; than has been done of late years. They 
1 will afford variety, which of itself alone 
is most desirable, and far better than 
having a large number of one given kind 
of plant, such ns Cyclamens and Primulas. 
These latter are of undoubted service, 
j but mere quantity in time becomes tiring, 

I creating a desire for something fresh. 

A Grower. 

PLUNGING FORCED BULBS. 

, Mr. Jenkins cites nil instance of forced 
Tulips coming up without stem growth, 
j and attributes it to tin* fact that they were 
| insufficiently plunged. It seems pro- , 
) sumptuous to argue with so great an 
authority, hut may I suggest that there 1 
might possibly have been another reason 
, —namely, that they were brought on in < 
too great heat? Of course, one knows | 
I that tills often produces long, weakly j 
stems, but I have seen the reverse happen, | 
especially if at the same time the bulbs i 
have been kept rather dry; it seems to j 
force them prematurely into flower, j 
Ninety gardeners out of a hundred think 
that in order to get bulbs to flower early 
they must be brought on in heat, and 1 
believe more failures are due to this cause 
than to any other. I have grown bulbs 
successfully in i>ots and in fibre for many 
years. I get them in early and put them 
in a cold shed and cover with paper. I 
have given up plunging as I get much 
better results without. When the shoots 
apiK'ur tin? paper is removed, and the pots 
are put into a cold-frame. They are only 
taken into a greenhouse with a tempera- 
ture of c»0 degs. when the buds appear. I 
j get good flowers and tall, strong stems. 

! When the bulbs have been hardened off 
• after flowering they are planted out. and 
to show that they are not injured I may 
I say I always find them in good condition 
j with plenty of off-sets and a mass of roots 
! in the pot or bowl. They always flower 
I excellently the following spring out-of- 
doors. I have a remarkably fine pot of 
Ornithogahim nrabicum which has been 
forced without plunging. The stems ait* 

! each .‘1 feet long, so strong that they need 
: no staking, and there are fine racemes 
with fourteen to sixteen flowers. They 
have boon four weeks in flower, nnd show 
I no signs of going off. I think Mr. Jenkins 
will admit that this proves that failures 
are not altogether due to not plunging. 

I have certainly found bulbs planted 
j out-of-doors do better when deeply 
planted, especially in the hot. dry, sandy 
soil of this garden: but, of course, in 
planting out-of-doors many other con¬ 
siderations come in, such as the one men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Jenkins, that the bulbs are 
out of reach of frost. 


Alstrcrinerias are a j>erfect wi*ed in this 
garden, and I attribute this to the filet 
that I always plant them at least S inches 
deep. Van dee Huen. 

Green Hey*, Snape, Saxmundham. 


RICUARDIA TENTLANDI. 

A group of this golden-flowered Rich- 
ardia, or Calla, as it is often called, which 
was shown at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on April 1st, served 
to remind one of the great interest in 
these yellow-flowered forms about twenty 
years ago. Some siiecies with small, pale- 
yellow flowers had been known for some 
time, but the first of those whose blooms 
equalled in size the common Arum Lily, 
hut of a rich yellow colour, was Richardia 
Elliottiana, introduced from Natal, and 
given a first-class certificate by tlie Royal 
Horticultural Society in ISM). It is now 
generally well known, and during the 
dormant season tubers can he purchased 
at a comparatively cheap rate. In R. 
Elliottiana the leaves are marked in an 
irregular manner, with white translucent 
spots in the way of the old It. albo-macu- 
lata. They are, however, quite as large 
as those of R. aflhiopica (the Arum Lily). 
From R. Elliottiana there are, in It. l*ent- 
landi, several points of difference. In the 
first place, the leaves, which are thick in 
| texture, are of a rich self-green colour, 
while the flower is. generally shaking, of 
a dee]>er yellow, though in this respiect 
there is a certain amount of individual 
variation. In many cases, too, It. 1’ent- 
landi has a purple hloteli of varying size 
at the base of the interior of the spatlie. 
As far as my experience of the two ex¬ 
tends, It. Pentlandi is less vigorous in 
constitution than R. Elliottiana. Both 
are, however, so beautiful that one must 
; not*be omitted at the expense of the other. 

Errors in their culture are by no means 
j infrequent,, the mistake usually arising 
from their being looked uixm as in every 
i way a counterpart of the common Arum 
Lily, except in colour, and. consequently, 
given tlie same treatment. Instead of this, 
while Richardia jethiopica is a native of 
Cape Colony, these yellow fdrms occur 
further north, and, consequently, in a 
warmer district. Beside this, these 
yellow kinds pass the winter in a state of 
rest, at which time they must be kept dry. 
Then, when started into growth, they, 
under the influence of increased heat and 
moisture, soon push up their leaves and 
flowers, after which they iK»rfect their 
growth, and after a time go to rest. They 
both form a flattened tuber somewhat 
after the manner of a Caladium, all the 
roots perishing in the winter. 

K. R. W. 

Erlangea tomentosa. --This Agora hi in - 
like plant, from Central Africa, has lieen 
before now referred to as a valuable sub¬ 
ject for late autumn and winter bloom¬ 
ing. Judging from a group in the green¬ 
house at Kew, it is also available for the 
decoration of that structure during the 
spring months, as it forms a very pleas¬ 
ing feature with its whitish foliage nnd 
clusters of lavender-coloured blossoms. 
It can be very readily propagated either 
from seeds or cuttings, the latter for pre¬ 
ference. The plants should be stopped 
two or throe times when young, in order 
to induce a bushy habit, and will thrive 
hi ordinary lotting compost with an occa¬ 
sional stimulant as the pots get full of 
roots. The extensive way in which 
Africa has been o]>enod up within the last 
two decades might lend oik* to expect 
many valuable additions to our gardens 
from that continent. Though many 
interesting subjects have made their 
appearance, the number of good garden 
plants is by no means large. The cobalt- 
blue Coleus thyrsoideus is, perhaps, the 
most generally distributed and appreciated 
of them all, while this Erlangea occupies 
perhaps the next position. Several 
Labiates other than the Coleus just re¬ 
ferred to have come 1 'to us from Central 
Afrjcn, but they have uot caught~ou to 
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any great extent. Coleus Mnhoni nud 
Coleus sinensis, with I’lectrantlius 
crnssus nre examples of these, while the 
distinct Coreopsis Granti lias not made 
the advance at one time anticipated.— 
K. It. W. 

CARNATION KING MANOEL. 

This handsome pink-flowered, perpetual- 
flowering Carnation has been frequently 
exhibited by the raisers, Messrs. Cutbush 
and Sons, during the past year or so, and 
never fails to attract. I have also seen the 
plants growing at Finchley, and the im¬ 
pression of sturdy vigour and good con¬ 
stitution that the ordinary observer might I 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


PLANTING OUTDOOR CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

; Many of the trade specialists are hemoan- 
iug the fact that their stock of enrly- 
ttowering outdoor Chrysanthemums is 
much less extensive than they at one time 
anticipated. Within the last few days 
two leading firms have informed me that 
slugs have devastated their stocks, and 
instead of being in a liosition to sell many 
i thousands at a cheap rate, they are buy- 
! iug in plants from whatever source they 
can obtain them. This is to lie deplored, 



Carnation King Manoel. 


get from the flower shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustration is just that revealed 
by the plants themselves. From many 
liiiints of view—size, petal quality, and a 
fulness which Is not so excessive as the 
flower shown would appear to suggest—it 
is a handsome variety, tile colour shade of 
a rather deep snlmon tone. The photo¬ 
graph was taken the day following a fort¬ 
nights meeting at the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, for which function all for¬ 
ward flowers were gathered. Hence that 
shown is in its earliest development. The 
large outer petals, however, tell their own 
tale as to King Manoel being a variety 
that will satisfy those for whom the best of 
everything is quite good enough. 

Gck §Fe J 


because there is an increasing demand for 
these comparatively hardy outdoor Chrys¬ 
anthemums. The mild weather of the past 
winter, succeeding the moist summer and 
autumn of last year, is, no doubt, re- 
sixmslble for tin* plague of slugs from 
which many gardens are just now suffer¬ 
ing. Ships are causing havoc among many 
plants, and special means should be taken 
to trap them. The undersides of board-?, 
slates, tiles, large stones, and anything 
that is cool and moist, provide excellent 
hiding for slugs so soon as daylight ap¬ 
pears. An inspection of the plants in 
frames after dark will often disclose the 
presence of these depredators. After 
planting the Chrysanthemums in their 
dowering quarters outdoors, the hoe 


should be used pretty frequently, as this 
makes the holes and crevices in the soil 
in which they secrete themselves unten¬ 
able, and in the process of hoeing many 
slugs are destroyed. 

For some time past would-be growers 
and others have been anxious to get on 
with the planting, but owing to the uncer¬ 
tainty of tlie weather and the soddened 
condition of the land in many gardens, it 
has been unwise to do this. No useful 
purpose even in a normal season is served 
by planting unduly early. Some persons 
advocate planting border Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in April, but, generally speaking, 
it is better to wait until a week or two 
later, as a few weeks at this season in¬ 
variably see a wonderful change for the 
better in the weather. In some sheltered 
gardens one may plant the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, but in cold, open, and bleak 
quarters it would be courting failure to 
plant outdoors until the second or third 
week in May. By that peri<Ml cold and cut¬ 
ting winds, which are very trying to irn- 
jierfectly hardened-off plants, are usually 
experiences of the past. When the plants 
are raised in one’s own garden, no matter 
whether from cuttings or by division of 
the old plants, it is a very simple matter 
to get the plants nicely hardened off and 
sturdy by the present time. It.is different, 
however, when the plants are bought in. 
Seldom are the plants sturdy and satis¬ 
factorily hardened off—they are more 
often represented by drawn, weakly-look¬ 
ing specimens that need careful handling 
for a time if good results are to be 
attained in the flowering season. Bather 
than plant l>ought-in early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums straightaway into their 
flowering quarters, I would make up a 
bod of suitable soil in a cold-frame or any 
tei»i>ornry frame outdoors, and plant the 
newly-purchased plants in tills, leaving 
them for a few weeks in order to en¬ 
courage a sturdier growth. Progress is 
very rapid at this season, and ]m»oi- looking 
young plants will quickly develop into line 
specimens when treated in the fashion l 
have just described. From a long ex]K»ri- 
oncc with these plants, I am satisfied that 
growers will do much better in the long 
run with them if the young plants that 
are sent out by the specialists are treated 
in the manner herein proscribed. 

There are many gardens where tlie 
plants have l>epn in the cold-frames for 
some time past. The frame lights have 
been off the frames for weeks, except 
when frost or unduly boisterous weather 
has prevailed, then the frame lights have 
been replaced, only to lie removed, how¬ 
ever, immediately the climatic conditions 
have improved. At the moment these 
sturdy plants nre level with the top of 
some of the more shallow frames, and are 
ready for planting in their permanent 
quarters. Such plants growers may at 
once plant outdoors where they are to 
flower, ns there would now be no risk 
whatever of harm coining to them, 
(hound in which early-flowering outdoor 
Chrysanthemums are to be planted should 
h,nve been deeply dug some time since if 
the best results are to be obtained. I fear, 
however, that in many gardens this i>re- 
paratory work was not done in good time— 
in fact, the digging may not have been 
done even yet. If this is so, proceed without 
delay, so that a week, more or less, may 
elapse between the digging and actual 
planting. I would rather do this than 
plant immediately subsequent to the dig¬ 
ging of the soil. At the time of digging, 
work in a fair dressing of well-rotted 
manure—horse-manure for heavy soils, 
and cow-manure for light, sandy soils. On 
no account use new, coarse manure, as 
this produces growth of a rank and un¬ 
desirable character, and tlie beauty of the 
plants is lessened thereby. It is an ex¬ 
cellent plan to set apart a special quarter 
of the garden for these plants, more espe¬ 
cially if they are to be grown for cut 
flowers. In such quarters they can be 
planted in rows, the Japanese 3 feet apart, 
with a similar distance between the plants 
in tfte rows, giving the singles and Pom- 
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pons (» inches less .space between both the 
plants and the row’s. Less space than that 
mentioned for the respective types of these 
plants is likely to lead to unsatisfactory 
results when the plants come into flower. 
Arrange the plants in order of height, so 
that each variety shall derive full benefit 
from the sun’s influence. When a tall 
variety is planted in too close proximity 
to a short or less tall sort the shorter ones 
invariably suffer. Plant very firmly, and 
if the plants—or any of them—be rather 
bill, insert a small stake for the support 
of those needing this consideration. When 
early - flowering Chrysanthemums are 
planted in the hardy-flower border, it is a 
good plan to set them out in small colonies 
of three plants, more or less, in each 
group, one variety only in each group. 
Observe the same distance apart when 
planting as before-mentioned, and arrange 
the colours so that they blend pleasingly 
In the autumn when they are in flower. 
Make good use of the more interesting 
Pompons and singles, and endeavour to 
have a representation of the various types 
of this useful flower. E. G. 


ORCHIDS. 

THE MOCCASIN-FLOWER (CYPRIPE- 
DIUM SPECTABILE) AT HOME. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 
Sir, —In the April 5th issue someone in¬ 
quires about Cypripedium spectabile In Its 
native haunts of North America. He may 
be interested to hear from one who has 
lived “in the thick of them ” twenty 
years. There is a fascination about hunt¬ 
ing these wild things that is not equalled 
by any other outdoor pursuit, and I have 
always had a mania for them. They are 
getting rare about here (St. Paul) now’, 
but as a child I gathered clothes-baskets 
full of them, as well as the yellow Mocca¬ 
sins, C. parviflorum and C. pubescens. 
Those latter were commoner then. C. 
spectabile is the Minnesota state flower, 
and grows usually on the outskirts of 
Tamarac (or Larch) swamps, in moist, 
peaty ground full of Fern roots, and 
among such taller things as Thalietrums, 
Spineas, etc., in partial shade. The Cypri- 
pediums bloom at the end of June and 
early July. The draining of sw’nmps, 
lumbering and ploughing the country, of 
course, are exterminating the plants very 
fast, and the places they are left in are 
hard to reach on account of water, 
shoulder-high Ferns, and swamp growth. 
I have often transplanted them, and they 
do well without a reproduction of natural 
conditions. I have some that bear three 
flowers occasionally, although I have 
never seen a wild one with more than two 
on a stem. A nurseryman in St. Paul had 
them forced for Easter (his year—a great 
pity. I think. So far ns I know , they in¬ 
crease from the ropt, but not very fast, 
although they seem permanent when estab¬ 
lished. Having seen them growing wild 
and naturally, I hate them in even a 
“wild garden,” so called, but I grow a 
number because they are getting so rare, 
about hero. (’. acaule, commoner in the 
east and in North Carolina, is almost im¬ 
possible to And here now. I believe these 
Cypripediums are grown more in England 
than in the United States. I would be 
glad to know’ if anyone has succeeded with 
the two yellow ones, C. pubescens and C. 
parviflorum. 

Anne D. M. McKibbin. 

• S3, Viryinla-avenue, St. Paul, 

Minnesota , U.S.A. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. — The Index to Volume XXXIV. 
of Gardening Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., post 
free. 3 \d.\ The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price Is. tkt, by post Is. Dd.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or 
from the Publisher, 17, Fumival Street, London, E.C. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


THE SALAD SEASON. 

The season for salad is coming, and in 
our gardens, fresh and well grown, it 
should be taken in the simplest way and 
the best. I have been reading an article 
in Food and Conkeru on salad-making, 
but the general idea is that it reminds 
one of the French saying that cooks have 
done much harm to cookery. 

A great variety of salads is mentioned, 
and some are even made of animal matter, 
such as sardines, anchovies, herrings, etc., 
which certainly ought to be the last re¬ 
source of the salad-maker. Our bodies 
being already overstuffed with flesh, it 
would be a mistake to add fuel to the 
fire in the shape of more. Salads should 
be only made of good fresh Lettuce. The 
cookery books tell us to wash the salad. 
This may be necessary in the case of 
market stuff which is not very fresh, but 
with well-grown home-grown salads it 
should not be done. The Lettuce takes 
the oil much better not washed. 

Another thing overdone is vinegar, 
which ought never to go near a good salad. 
If we want acid, it should be the juice of 
Lemon. The less pepper and dressing, 
also, the better. The Innocent Cucumber 
is often spoilt by vinegar, and this and 
other things would be even better if eaten 
alone than garbled in the way cooks do. 

We add a few of the best recipes, npnrt 
from those of salad, which evuryone knows 
how to make : — 

Tomato s.ai.ad.— Cut some firm, ripe 
Tomatoes into slices, lay them in a salad- 
bowl with a few thinly-cut rings of 
Spanish Onion, sprinkle over with 
chopped Tarsley, season with salt, pepper, 
and a pinch of castor sugar. Dress with 
oil and tarragon or wine vinegar. Serve 
with a bottle of salad dressing. The 
Onion may he omitted if not eared for. 

Beetroot asd Potato sai.ad. —l’eel a large 
boiled Beetroot, and cut it into slices, then 
put these into a small basin, season with 
salt and vinegar, and allow to remain for 
six hours. Steam in their skins six large 
new or Kidney Potatoes, peel and slice 
them, and while they are still warm pout- 
over them the Beetroot juice. Next 
season with salt, pepiter, olive oil, and 
finely-chopped Chervil and Chives. It is 
not necessary to add vinegar, as the Beet¬ 
root juice is sufficiently acid. The Pota¬ 
toes must be entirely covered with the 
juice. Let them steep In it over night, if 
possible, and the next day they will be im¬ 
pregnated with the juice, also taking its 
colour. Before serving piur off some of 
the liquor. This salad is sometimes 
served as hors-d’eruvre, and is much ap¬ 
preciated as such. 

Celekiac and Endive salad. —Wash and 
peel one or two Celeriae roots, boil them 
till half cooked in salted water, and cut 
them into slices when cold. Trim, wash, 
and drain two small or one large Endive, 
see that the leaves are divided up fairly 
small. Next mix these salad ingredients 
carefully together with just enough vinai¬ 
grette salad dressing to season, then range 
neatly in a salad-bowl. In the centre of 
the salad place a group of neatly-cut 
rounds of cooked Carrots, nhd surmount 
this with a tiny heap of finely-grated 
Horse-radish. Serve separately with the 
salad a little mayonnaise sauce enriched 
with a tablespoonful of whipped cream, ; 

W. 

THE DIET OF THE ITALIANS. 
Macaroni and Legumes, bread and fruit 
and green vegetables supply the simple 
meals of the poorer people, and are 
largely eaten by all. The quantities of 
macaroni, polenta. Rice, bread, and 
similar starchy foods which are eaten are 
enormous, and to 11 s might seem un¬ 
hygienic, but in Italy, the blood being 
well cleansed by the natural juices of 
fruits aud vegetables, they form flesh ; 
so that the Italians may be said to be 
generally fat, ex'cept. those who do much 
mgmiffj worls, With them they go into 


muscle, and make them some of the 
strongest labourers in the world. 

Very little is eaten in the morning; at 
midday a large piece of bread with fruit 
or greenstuff, according to season—in the 
spring, Lettuce, then unripe Tomatoes, 
Bears, a piece of Melon, Figs, or a hunch 
of Grapes—and in the evening macaroni 
and Haricot Beans, or, perhaps, a dish 
of Rice with greenstuff', perhaps a salad 
of vegetables raw or conservatively 
cooked, and always, of course, with plenty 
of fresh crisp bread. This is the common 
diet; and with a good sprinkling of grated 
cheese and Olive oil on the respective 
dishes aud some fruit as dessert, this 
evening meal Is as good a one as we may 
wish for. 

It will be seen that the meals are not 
so many and frequent as ours. Higher in 
the social scale they eat two cooked meals 
in the day, about mid-day and in the even¬ 
ing, but, as we have seen, the majority of 
the people have only one. - The white bread 
which is eaten in such large quantities is 
really nice even to one whose taste is ac¬ 
customed to require good wholemeal. 
The loaves are made so as to he mostly 
crust, and the crust is hard, thick, and 
very crisp. In other cities the bread is 
generally not quite so nice, but it is 
always made chiefly in crust, and so is 
much better than our English white 
bread. The peasants, however, eat chiefly 
wholemeal bread. One learns from them 
the quantities of fruit which may be 
eaten—and with advantage. In the 
autumn they almost live on Grapes—and 
it is to live well. One needs to live iii 
the South to learn the value of the Vine, 
the Fig-tree, and the Olive-tree. Living 
here, one begins to understand the rever¬ 
ence which they received from the 
ancients; and the references to them 
which are so frequent in the Bible take 
on a now meaning. There is an Italian 
proverb which says that with the Fig and 
the Grai>e the iieasant is never a slave. 
And these peasants throughout Italy, 
though among tin! poorest ill the world, 
are always found to bo genial and 
pleasant, with the good humour which 
comes of iierfect health. 

Apart from tile use of Olive oil, 
macaroni, Rice, and Legumes, the chief 
I lessons which we have to learn from 
Italian cookery are in the preparation of 
vegetables. Cauliflower, Cabbage, Reas 
and Beans, Potatoes, and other roots, all 
are cooked so as to render them quite 
toothsome, but otherwise they almost 
seem raw, so well are the natural juices 
preserved. Cooked thus and eaten with 
Olive oil and Lemon juice they arc as dif¬ 
ferent ns possible from the wretched 
washed-out stuff which the ordinary 
Englishman is only persuaded to swallow 
with a tasty piece of meat. They are also 
sometimes cooked with oil and a flavour¬ 
ing of Garlic and Tomato. 

These, like the macaroni. Rice, and 
other dishes, are generally eaten, a large 
plateful at a time, which Is probably a 
more hygienic method than ours of eat¬ 
ing a little of many different things all 
together or at the same meal. 

Undoubtedly, the climate helps, but I 
think we ran he quite sure that this diet 
accounts, to a large extent at least, for 
the remarkably good complexions which 
we almost always see in the Italians.— 
George S. Purkis, in “The Healthy 
Life.” _ 

Kohl Rabi In hot summers.— This is not 
much grown in this country. In my 
opinion Kohl Rabi in a hot summer is far 
superior to Turnips, and when cut up flue 
with sweet young Carrots it is excellent, 
while for soups and flavouring it is also 
useful. There are some good garden 
varieties with small, shapely roots. _ So 
far I he best I have grown are the Early 
Green and Early Purple Vienna. Earliest 
White is an excellent sort for early or 
1 midsummer supplies, the flavour very 
good, and by'- some preferred to that of the 
Turnip. AH the above are distinct, and 
well worth room in all gardens where 
1 good vegetables ure required.—G. W. F. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE ALDERS. 

Frixoixo the hanks of the rivers anil 
hrooks and growing In marshes through¬ 
out the whole of Europe. Asia northwards 
from the Himalayas, and North America. 


as well as on the Chilian Andes, the Alders 
are often tlie most frequent of trees, and 
contribute in no small degree to the 
beauty of the landscape. The genus con¬ 
tains from about fifteen to more than 
double that number of species, many of 
them furnishing well-marked varieties, 
and most of them being known in eultiva- 


Heart-leaved A 




•pise vase , gathered in wood in February. 


Cion. The habit, too, varies considerably, 
some of the kinds never petting to be more 
than bushes, others often attaining a 
height of 70 feet or 80 feet; indeed, under 
different circumstances the same sort will 
often run through all the intermediate 
stages between a small bush and a large 
tret*, as, for instance, our native Alder, 
which on high hills does not reach a 
quarter the height it attains in the richer 
soil of the valleys. 

Although in a state of Nature most of 
the Alders are found where their roots 
can at all times command an abundant 
supply of moisture (and under such con¬ 
ditions they reatfh their fullest degree of 
development), they will grow well in all 
but the lightest and driest soils. All the 
species can be readily propagated from 
seeds. 

Commox Alder (Alnus glutixosa) has 
a wide geographical range, being found 
wild throughout Europe, North Africa, 
West and North Asia to Japan. It has 
black bark and rounded, somewhat wedge- 
shaped leaves, wavy at the margins, and 
deep green both above and below ; these 
when young are, as well as the young 
shoots, covered with a glutinous sub¬ 
stance, whence the specific name. 

There are several varieties of this 
species, including the Hawthorn-leaved 
(A. g. var. incisa), Oak-leaved (A. g. var. 
aurea), red-veined (A. g. var. rub- 
rinervia), Fern-leaved (A. g. var. im- 
perialis), and the cut-leaved (A. g. var. 
laciniata). 

Bearded Alder (A. rarbata) is by some 
regarded as a variety of A. glutinosa. It 
is a native of the Caucasus, being found 
on the western side of the Caspian Sea. 
It differs widely from the common Alder, 
its leaves being ]>oiiited, having more or 
less doubly serrated margins, and often 
attaining a length of (» inches or more by 
a breadth of 4 inches or 4£ inches ; on 
the upper surface they are dark green. 
The most striking characteristic of the 
plant is furnished by the bright red- 
brown hairs w’hich clothe the midrib and 
principal veins on both surfaces of the 
leaf, and are so marked as readily to 
catch the eye. ✓ 

Heart-leaved Alder (A. cor difolia), 
here figured, sometimes also called the 
Neaixilitan Alder, is a very distinct and 
handsome South European tree; its leaves 
being nearly quite smooth and of a glossy 
green, a shade or two lighter than those 
of the common Alder, give it almost the 
aspect of a Poplar. It is a fash-growing 
tree with light coloured bark, and from 
its fine pyramidal habit it is very effec¬ 
tive either in groups or as a single sjx*ci- 
mun. It remains in good foliage some 
time after most Alders are leafless, and is 
perfectly hardy in this country. The 
flowers are produced in March and April 
before the development of the leaves. The 
date of its introduction to this country is 
1820. 

A. sub-cordata, a native of the Cau¬ 
casus, is by some referred to as a variety 
of A. cordifolia; its foliage is, however, 
very much larger and bolder, darker 
green, and its general aspect is widely dif¬ 
ferent from that of A. cordifolia. . Its 
leaves measure about •» inches long by 
4 inches wide, whilst those of A. cordi¬ 
folia are about 3 inches long by 3 inches 
wide; the relative length, too, of the leaf¬ 
stalks is different, those of A. sub-cordata 
being much shorter than those of the 
Heart-leaved Alder. 

Tiie Speckled Alder (A. incana) will 
attain a good size even in dry localities, 
and as an ornamental tree is well worth 
| growing. It, as well as its varieties, is 
easily recognised by the smooth greyish 
bark of the stem and twigs and by the 
grey-green under surface of the leaves. 
It is found wild in North America 
(where it is known as the Speckled 
Alder), and is pretty widely distributed 
throughout the north temperate zone. 
The best of the varieties which have at 
various times received names in different 
nurseries, etc., are f|s| follows:—A. i. 
var. incisa and A. i. var. glauca. 

The Smooth Alder (A. sf.rrulata), a 
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shrub from 0 feet to 10 feet high and a 
native of North America, makes a very 
pretty bush with its deep-green foliage. 

A autumnal is, A. rugosa, A. latifolia, and 
A. rugosa are synonyms of this. 

Mountain Alder (A. vibidis) (syn. A. 
alno-betula) is a handsome bush found 
wild in the mid-European and Italian 
mountains. It flowers in April (often in 
March) and produces a plentiful crop of 
very pretty catkins. In a state of Nature 
It only grows about 5 feet or (J feet high, 
but in cultivation makes an elegant little 
tree about double that height. 

Oriental Alder (A. orientalis) is a 
quick-growing tree, with noble leaves 
measuring often 9 inches to 10 inches 
long by about 5 inches broad. This, a 
native of North and East Asia, deserves 
to be much more generally known, its 
pyramidal habit and enormous leaves 
giving it quite a character of its own. 

Japanese Alder (A. japonica) is a most 
distinct shrub, with lance-shaped leaves, 
each 4 inches or 5 inches in length by 
1 Inch or 3.} inch broad, the margins 
slightly serrulate. In colour the upjier 
glossy surface is a shade or two lighter 
than in most other Alders, the whitish 
veins being very conspicuous on the light- 
coloured under-surface. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Genista sagittalis. — This European 
species is quite distinct from all other i 
hardy Brooms, for it is of dwarf habit, 
spreads by means of young growths, which 
ap|K*ar from the outer parts of the root- 
stock. and has winged stems, the latter 
character preventing its confusion with 
any other dwarf kind. As it grows only 
about (J inches In height, and spreads 
rapidly, it is an excellent carpet plant, 
whilst it succeeds well as a large mass in 
the rock garden or as an edging to a path 
or bed. The golden flowers appear freely 
in erect racemes (luring May. Although 
It may be readily Increased from seeds, it 
is perhaps most easily propagated by divi¬ 
sion during early spring, for if an old 
plant be torn asunder many young plants 
can be obtained. As is the case with other 
Brooms, it gives satisfactory results when 
planted in light, loamy soil. It has been 
known under a variety of names, such as 
Genista herbacea, Cvtisus sagittalis, and 
Spurt hi m sagittal?.—W. 1). 

Erica australis.—This is, j>erhnps, the 
tenderest of the Tree Heaths, although it 
is hardy enough for the south and west, 
for it will stand 32 dogs, or 11 dogs, of 
frost without injury, provided the wood 
has been well ripened and a prolonged 
IHM’iod of frosty weather is not. experi¬ 
enced. Found wild in Portugal and other 
parts of smith-west Europe, it occurs 
under cultivation as a loose-habited shrub 
4 feet or 5 feet in height. The main ; 
branches are few in number, but bear 
numerous side branches, which flower 
freely. The red flowers are larger than 
those of any other spring-flowering Heath, 
and they are also of a deeper colour, 
which makes it conspicuous amongst other j 
kinds. It is a good species to introduce I 
as small groups in masses of E. arhorea, 
E. lusitanica, or E. meditorranea. Planted 
in this way, one kind helps to shelter the ' 
other, hut should a period of severe frost 
occur it is a good plan to sprinkle a little 
dry Bracken amongst the branches and to 
place dry leaves round the base of the 
plants. Like other hardy Heaths, it may 
he readily increased from cuttings during 
late summer and early autumn, and plants 
raised in this way may he placed in per¬ 
manent quarters when about two years 
old. During the first year or two it is a 
good plan to remove the points of the 
shoots occasionally to induce a stocky 
growth.—D. Kew. 


“ The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds ."—Hew Edition , 11th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement , illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Soo, 15s. ; post free, 15s. Gd. “The English 
Flower Garden" may also be had finely bound in 
t vols., half vellum, tUs. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Gardening Illustuatbd, 11, FurnivaL 
street, London, E.C. ^ 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTING NARCISSI. 

I am glad to see that Mr. Jenkins 
(page 252) emphasises so strongly the im- 
portance of the deep planting of bulbs. 
There is no doubt that, especially in light 
soils, bulbs are planted much too shallow 
and that deeper planting of the greater 
number would be conducive to much better 
results. Some, howeVer, favour deej>er 
planting than others. Mr. Jenkins has 
Cited the Chlonodoxa. This is one of the 
bulbs which always pay to plant deeply. 
If planted too shallow,'* it will always be 
poor until it finds its way deeiier down, 
as it will eventually. Soil las. Snowdrops, 
Narcissi, and Tulips, for example, nil like 
deep planting in light soil. I have not 
found the same with Croci, however, 
although I have never thought it wise to 
follow the advice of some to plant Crocus 
sfiecies just, under the surface. Yet when 
deeply planted, the Crocus is often wasted 
—at least, for a time, until it ean raise 
itself up. I have even found Snowdrops 
which were too deeply planted—and there 
comes a limit to deep planting, of course— 
eventually raise themselves by forming 
adventitious bulbs nearer the surface. I 
first observed this through some Snow¬ 
drop bulbs having boon accidentally buried 
in a bed which was being dug over. For 
the first year or so they showed apparent 
difficulty in making growth al>ove the sur¬ 
face 4 , hut in the long run they gave 
stronger and finer growths and flowers 
than any which were at the normal depth. 
The great difficulty with deeply-planted 
bulbs is that of lifting them when they 
come to la* transplanted, especially if 
among other flowers, which cannot well la* 
much disturbed when the bulbs are at 
rest. One may derive a lesson from study¬ 
ing the growth made by our native Wood 
Hyacinth. In woods where I here is plenty 
of root-run, the bulbs often go down to a 
remarkable dcplti, and one gets from these 
deeply-planted bulbs the finest Mowers. 
Hunting for socially line varieties of 
bulbous plants in their native haunts 
teaches one that many of what apitear 
superior varieties are. in reality, only pro¬ 
duced by deeper rooting than their neigh¬ 
bours, and that when placed alongside 
their fellows under tin* same conditions of 
depth and soil they are no better than 
they. S. Aunott. 

ANNUALS FOR SUMMER BEDS. 
There are two characteristic essentials for 
annuals used in prominent positions in the 
flower garden through the summer 
months. They should ho free and endur¬ 
ing. the latter Important, unless the 
planter is prepared with batches of other 
things to replace those of a transitory 
nature. This is, perhaps, necessary in 
some cases where exceptional masses of 
colour are wanted at a particular time, 
such as would be furnished by the Vis- 
carlas, hut. taking them as a whole, 
preference is given to those things which, 
with ordinary care and attention, will last 
out until the autumn, and certainly, given 
a careful selection, the display made by 
these annuals is very pleasing and effec¬ 
tive. It is also very varied, alike as to the 
character of the flowers and the habit of 
growth. Nothing can be much more dis-. 
similar, for instance, than well-grown 
annual Pentstemons, with their graceful 
spikes 3 feet in height, and dense dwarf 
masses of Linum grandiflorum and Mari¬ 
gold Legion of Honour. Scarlet is the one 
difficult shade to And in quantity among 
annuals, the Linum in some seasons 
hardly jiossessing sufficient endurance. 
Possibly, a very dwarf strain of a bril¬ 
liant-scarlet Nasturtium is the best plant, 
but it must he sown in a poor soil, so that 
the flowers predominate. Plenty of yellow 
is available in many different shades and 
in varying heights—from (5 inches to 
30 inches, and also blue and pink, although 
a bright, clear pink is not common. If 
beds are fairly close together on the 
lawn, and aunuals are chiefly employed, 


the most pleasing effect, as a whole, is 
produced by varying the planting in each 
bed alike in height, colour, and habit. 
Thus, one bed may be annual Pentstemons, 
another dwarf Linum, another Aster 
sinensis in variety, another Petunia 
Rosy Morn, another Salpiglossis, and so 
on. The association of dark - flowered 
Salpiglossis with the annual Gypsopbila 
elegans will be found very pleasing, and 
another very pretty bed will he the result 
of using the same Gypsopbila on a carpet 
of Blue Gem Nemesia. 

Jlardtcick. E. B. S. 


FLOWERS IN THE KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 

As a rule, the kitchen gardens connected 
with small establishments especially are 
anything hut attractive—in fact, more 
often than not they present a muddlod-up, 
rubbishy appearance. As it hapi>eiis, it is 
a comparatively easy matter to make u 
garden fairly ornamental without impair¬ 
ing its usefulness in any very jierceptible 
manner. Instead of cutting lip and spoil¬ 
ing a small lawn with flower-beds, it 
would, in many instances, Ik* far more 
satisfactory to dis|»eiise entirely with 
these and grow many more flowers of a 
more serviceable and really beautiful 
character alongside the principal walks in 
the kitchen garden. \ With the aid of 
various hardy plants and a good variety 
of more tender subjects, an almost con¬ 
tinuous and at times quite a gorgeous dis¬ 
play of flowers can he had. 

As gardens vary so much in their con¬ 
formation and arrangement, it is scarcely 
]M)8sibIc to lay down any general rules as 
to the best positions for the principal 
walks and tin* borders running parallel to 
them, but a few general bints may per- 
haps bo given with advantage. In some 
instances a walk would best be made to 
encircle the garden well clear of the boun¬ 
dary walls or fences, a flower border from 
2 feet to 4 feet in width being formed on 
the inner side, or it may he on both sides 
if the border does not unduly encroach on 
ground valuable alike for early vegetables 
and the roots of wall trees. Sometimes 
the principal walk might well be taken 
through the centre of a garden, or at any 
lioiiit where it and borders alongside can 
he viewed from the best rooms in the 
dwelling-house, and if a hardy fernery 
were formed at the furthest end this 
would he an additional attractive feature. 
For these central ]>ositions turf walks arc 
very good, these being easily kept in order, 
always pleasant to walk upon, and doing 
away with the necessity for any kind of 
edging. Espalier or horizontally trained 
Apple and Pear-trees form an excellent 
background for these flower borders, or, 
if preferred, bushes or pyramids may he 
substituted. There is an Almost unlimited 
selection of plants that are attractive 
when in flower, and. in addition, particu¬ 
larly well adapted for cultivation where a 
good class of plants for cutting from is 
needed. 

It may not always he possible or con¬ 
venient. to form borders in kitchen 
gardens solely for flower culture, but 
there is yet much that might be done to¬ 
wards improving their appearance. A few 
dwarf Roses, clumps of Carnations and 
Pinks, patches of Mignonette, groups of 
Asters, Stocks, Antirrhinums, Fent- 
stemons, and Gaillardlas. with dwarf 
Cactus Dahlias, variegated Maize, and a 
variety of other showy and serviceable 
plants at wide intervals, would all serve 
to brighten a garden. The various sec¬ 
tions of Anemones, and which but few fail 
to admire, would apjiear to be especially 
at home when grown among fruit-trees 
and bushes, and we have seen good collec¬ 
tions of Hellebores successfully grown in 
such positions. Narcissi, again, as a rule, 
thrive well when grown in fruit borders, 
large clumps being formed and abundance 
of flowers produced without any apparent 
injury to the other occupants of the 
borders. Patches of the common Daffodil 
planted wiram 35 inches of the stems of 
large bush-shaped:Apple*trees soon become 
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well established, masses of flowers being 
annually produced. Much may also be 
done towards making a kitchen garden 
attractive by having a few rustic arch¬ 
ways. these being covered with Roses. | 
Clematises, Hops, Gourds, and some of I 
the many ornamental Vines, the leaves of 
which are so effective in the autumn. 


PRIMULA CILIATA. 

“Thk Kew Hand List of Herbaceous 
Plants" (Second Edition, 1902) gives 
specific rank to this and similarly regards | 
I*, hirsuta and I*, viscosa. M. Correvon, j 
however (no mean authority), in his valu- I 
able and recently published work, “ The j 
Aifrina Flora," places P. hirsuta at the 1 
head of all, and, bracketing P. viscosa 
therewith, makes P. ciliata a variety of 
the last named. This arrangement, what¬ 
ever its ultimate issue, has at least the 
merit of simplicity. To the.gardener, and 
those who indulge in the cultivation of 
alpine plants more particularly, it will I 
lie sufficient, to know that all are tractable 
and easily grown in British gardens, just 


withal. I make a point of J:he increased 
colour-beauty of this, one of the best- 
known species of alpine Primulas, at a 
time when there is a tendency to take 
every early-flowering alpine into the 
alpine-house, where, despite the fact that 
it may be an absolutely cold-house and 
abundantly and always ventilated, such a 
plant would be quickly colour-robbed by 
1 the action of the glass. There would, of 
| course, be no harm in having some por- 
1 tion of the plants under cover—to have all 
would be a great mistake. The plants I 
have referred to are pot-grown, quite in 
the open, .and not even plunged. They are 
in a rather rich soil mixture—light loam, 
finely sifted manure, sand, a little peat, 
and a rather free sprinkling of bone- 
meal—for I do not take too seriously the 
soil upon which such plants are found in 
Nature. Indeed, the plant that is “ found 
from the valleys up to the snow-line" 
must, of necessity, encounter a great 
variety of soils, which the gardener in 
lowland places would find impossible of 
imitation. 


cross-bred, while the abundance of its 
flowering—one 6f the greater charms of 
these mountain plants—clearly demon¬ 
strates a plant of merit. Of such as this 
our gardens will never be too full. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Periwinkle not flowering.—I wonder if you 
could tell me why a large plant of white Peri¬ 
winkle does not flower. 1 have this in the 
same situation as the blue and purple Peri¬ 
winkle, and these two varieties flower beauti¬ 
fully. The white plant has variegated leaves, 
forms a clump quite a yard square, and has 
been established in its nresent place for years. 
Each season it has half-a-dozen blossoms—no 
more—perhaps. I shall be much obliged if you 
can tell me why this is so. M. Clarke. 

[We cannot say why the plant docs not 
flower so freely as the rest, and, jM)ssibly, 
there is a local reason of which wc have no 
information. As the plant has been in its 
present position for years, and being 
‘‘quite a yard square," it probably re¬ 
quires division and a change of soil, and 
this you had better do in the early autumn. 
You might do it now by shortening the 



Primula ciliata superba growing in a pan. From a photograph in the Royal Botanic Gardens , Gtasnevin . 


ns they may be abundantly raised from 
seeds or increased by division, methods ! 
of propagation which, if rightly pursued, 
would result In the beautifying of our 
gardens with pretty, healthy, yard-wide 
colonies of these things, rather than as 1 
the merest specks of colour as we are , 
wont to see. Even the most modest of ! 
this set seen colony fashion or in free , 
groups becomes a treasure by reason of 
its colour richness and charm. M. Corre¬ 
von refers to it as “ the well-known rosy- 
flowered Primrose from the granite rocks 
of the Swiss Alps, found from the valleys 
up to the snow-line, which gives such 
wonderful touches to the landscape at the 
time of Nature’s reawakening." Its 
colour he subsequently refers to as “ ordi¬ 
narily bright carmine," which exactly ‘ 
agrees with some examples collected in , 
the upland Alps a couple of years ago, 
and which I have now’ in flower. The i 
colour of the flowers is very beautiful, 
and while they have braved wind and 
storm for at least a couple of weeks abso¬ 
lutely without protection, the colour has J 
not faded, but has become brighter, more 
richly red, and, tberefon 




An item of importance in dealing with 
not u few of these Primulas, whether in 
pots or in the rock garden, is that they 
be either replanted annually or provided 
with that near equivalent a good mulch. 
This is so much of a necessity in their 
case because of the inclination to continue 
rooting up the stem of the plant and the 
proportionate decline—also decay—of the 
lower parts of the stem and the root- 
fibres thereon. This is true, not only of 
these, but of P. marginata, P. intermedia, 
P. Auricula, the whole race of Auriculas, 
and many more, and the gardener who 
ignores so obvious an object-lesson w’ill 
lose points against the one w’ho appre¬ 
ciates it at its fullest worth. 

Of Primula ciliata so-called there are 
several handsome varieties in cultivation, 
while it would appear that “naturally 
hybridising with P. Auricula in the wild 
state they have given rise to numerous 
cross-breds which are welcomed to our 
gardens.” Whether the handsome group 
shown in the accompanying illustration is 
one of these natural hybrids or a garden- 
raised form, I have no information. The 
form of the flower would suggest the 


growths back to within a foot of the soil. 
Break the plant up freely and give a com¬ 
plete change of position. If there is much 
variegation present, that may account to 
some extent for the non-flowering to which 
you refer.] 

Christmas Roses failing. I will be glad to 
know what is the matter with my Christmas 
Roses, and what to do for them. Directly the 
new leaves come they get eaten by something, 
and get worse and worse, till by the end of 
the summer they have turned brown or are 
covered with black spots. The stalks and 
flowers are also a fleeted. I enclose a new leaf 
and an old one.—A. M. K. 

[The plants are affected by the Hellebore 
leaf-spot (Septoria llellebori), and as it is 
already attacking the young foliage, it is 
likely to do great harm. Ail the affected 
parts should have been early collected and 
burned last year. By neglecting this the 
disease has been encouraged. You should 
at once burn all the diseased parts, and 
remove and burn an inch deep of the soil 
about the plants, and supply fresh. A 
little lime might also be dusted into the 
tufts. Then get a little sulphide of i»otns- 
sium, 1 oz. to 3 gallop t|f vsjn^er, and spray 
the plants with the solution once every 
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FRUIT. 

DISRUDDING WALL FRUIT-TREES. 
Disbubdino is generally practised on those 
trees which bear on the wood of the pre¬ 
vious year, of which the Teach is a notable 
example, while it is applied in a modified 
form to Apricots, Pears. Plums, and 
Morello Cherries. Disbudding should not 
be performed In an Indiscriminate manner, 
and. in the ease of Teaches and Nectarines 
in particular, it should be spread over 
several weeks, as the removal of a large 
number of shoots at any one time 
works mischief by checking the flow 
of sap. Another thing that should 
be closely observed is to suspend 
disbudding should a spell of cold 
weather set in after, perhaps, two or three 
weeks of sunshine and high temperatures, 
as the sudden change arrests the flow of 
sap and checks the growth. Teaches and 
Nectarines should be disbudded as soon as 
the fruits are set. as the buds or shoots 
can then be rubbed or pulled out with little 
difficulty. When this O]*erat ion is long de¬ 
ferred, the shoots become developed to 
such an extent that a knife must be used 
to detach them from the branch, as there 
Is a danger of tearing off a strip of bark 
with them if pulled off with the fingers. 
It is a great mistake, however, to allow 
flic shoots to get so far advanced as this. 

The usual method pursued in the disbud¬ 
ding of Peach-trees is to first relieve the 
upiier parts of the trees of foreriglit and 
side shoots where most crowded. The 
next time the lower parts of the trees may 
be (flierated upon in like manner, after 
which disbudding may become more 
general. Shoots having fruits at their 
base should be pinched at the third or 
fourth leaf, and then, when the final thin¬ 
ning comes to be done, such shoots can lie 
removed should the fruits not be required, 
ttilh the exception of the last-mentioned 
case, there should be but one shoot left at 
I lie lip of each fruiting branch, and one, 
or at tile most two, at the base, and when 
only one is required, that on the upper 
side is to be preferred. Young trees must 
not lie treated quite so severely, as in their 
case enougli shoots must be left, to supply 
branches for extension, ns well as fruit¬ 
ing wood. Avoid overcrowding in nil 
cases, as not one single shoot more than is 
actually required or for which there is 
training space should be retained. When 
Peach-trees are grown as cordons, and the 
bearing wood is trained out at right angles 
to the stem, much the same treatment is 
necessary, and when disbudding is 
finished, there should lie lint one shoot at 
tile base—which should be as near to the 
place where the parent branch originated 
as possible, and one at the tip of the 
branch to draw the sap. This latter 
should be stopped as soon as the fruits 
commence swelling freely. If this rule is 
closely followed up, the spurs or branches 
from which the bearing wood originates on 
either side of the stems can be kept close 
at home, otherwise trees grown on this 
principle soon become unsightly. 

Apricots, if desired, may be grown and 
disbudded in the same way as Peaches, 
but the most successful method to adopt 
is to disbud the trees to a certain extent, 
with a view to obtaining a fair quantity 
of young wood to lay in annually, and to 
pinch the remainder of the shoots at the 
fourth leaf for the production of fruiting 
spurs. It is an excellent plan to have 
plenty of these young shoots in reserve, 
seeing that (lie Apricot is so prone to 
losing its branches, because if this precau¬ 
tion is taken such losses can then be the 
more quickly made good. The disbudding 
of Plum-trees on walls is always attended 
with excellent results, and if it were more 
generally practised, so many trees 
crowded with long, straggling spurs from 
the base to the tip of the branches would 
not be seen. Like the Peach, they pro¬ 
duce many more growths than it is neces¬ 
sary to retain, and nil the weakest and the 
badly-placed oms should be bodily re¬ 
moved. Thi/uSitlcr slipulll .-be strictly 
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attended to with regard to young trees, 
and they will then be the more quickly 
furnished with branches, which in turn 
will produce healthy fruiting spurs. The 
same remarks apply ,to Pears, and instead 
of stopping the growths, it would be much 
better if disbudding w T ere practised and 
none hut the best retained, to be eventu¬ 
ally stopped at the fourth leaf for the 
formation of spurs. These latter w’ould 
then be of more robust habit instead of 
being attenuated, as is so often the case, 
wiiiie the buds would be more highly de- 
veloi>ed, and crowding xvould be avoided. 
Morello Cherry-trees may be grown and 
disbudded in precisely the same manner as 
the Peach. They may also be grown in the 
most successful manner if treated accord¬ 
ing to the method recommended for Apri¬ 
cots. hut, on the whole, the former system 
is the better. T. 

PLUMS AS CORDONS. 

Apples and Pears are much oftener found 
as cordons in gardens of small and average 
size than w'as formerly the case, hut up 
to the present the Plum has hardly been 
utilised in a si in Via r maimer to the extent 
one might have expected, and yet it is 
such a. useful fruit through a long season 
that when, as is so often the case, one 
sees the bloom on trees in the open utterly 
ruined by spring frosts, the thought arises 
that it would lie advisable to devote even 
a .small space to cordons, so that blossom 
and fruit can be easily and, in the 
majority of seasons, effectually prelected 
from frost and birds. Plum blossom is 
very susceptible to frost, especially the 
erect flowers that hold moisture, and the 
percentage of good crop seasons from un¬ 
protected trees has during the last two 
decades been very small. If a wall or 
permanent fence is not available against 
which to plant., it is well to give the trees 
the shelter of a hedge to protect from t.lie 
cold winds from northerly points, and if 
planted as thickly as consistent with best 
methods of culture, a small area contain¬ 
ing quite a nice number of trees in variety 
can be easily and effectually protected. 
In a season like the present, when a mild 
winter has been answerable fob early 
plumping and expansion of buds, early 
protection is indispensable, and, ns noted 
in Gardening Illustrated in connection 
with Apples and Pears, this can he 
effected when trees are in the open with 
the aid of a few pieces of thin wood or 
light round Irons running parallel with 
the trees and a few inches above them, 
to enable the nets of tiffany to swing 
clear. I noted above that a strong point 
in favour of Plums was the length of time 
they were available, and whether the col¬ 
lection is large or small the aim should 
be so to plant as to secure this in dessert 
from July Green Gage to Golden Drop or 
Ileine Claude du Bavav. and in cooking 
from Early Rivers’ to Coe’s Late Red, that 
I have gathered sound and in jierfect con¬ 
dition the first week in November. Ama¬ 
teur growers should remember that, if we 
have a cold sjiell through April and early 
May growth is very slow, and the Plum- 
aphis mo-re than usually troublesome. A 
fairly strong solution of soap-suds, with 
which a little paraffin has been well in¬ 
corporated. will, however, if the remedy 
is persevered with, generally effect a clear¬ 
ance. Also later in the season, if the 
summer is hot. and dry* one sees small 
collections with foliage suffering from 
attacks of red-spider. This usually comes 
from neglect of waternot and syringe, 
especially the former. With the anticipa¬ 
tion of a dry time, fruiting trees should 
be wa t e red. m u lched. a n d re wa tered to 
make sure the roots are not suffering. It is 
sometimes forgotten that, in the case of 
cordons the close proximity of roots to 
the surface renders these peculiarly sus¬ 
ceptible to drought. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 

Orchard-house.—It may be necessary 
bv-and-bye to take stock of the trees. 
Sometimes a tree may not carry a paying 
crop, and there are generally a few super¬ 


numerary trees added when the house is 
filled at the start. When the weather is 
settled a rearrangement may take place, 
and any trees not quite satisfactory may be 
plunged outside to wait their turn another 
year. The homse will be filled with good 
frui ting-trees that will satisfy both 
gardener and employer. Disbudding will 
be in operation now, and will probably 
extend for several weeks, as it is best done 
gradually to avoid checks. If necessary, 
a naked or fruitless branch may be cut 
back now. Top-dressings may be given at 
any time, if considered necessary, and 
liquid-manure when the fruits require help 
may be given in a weak state. Ventilate 
freely, but avoid cold currents. 


VEGETABLES. 

STRINGLESS FRENCH AND BUTTER 
BEANS. 

There are now several varieties of string¬ 
less Beans, both in the dwarf French and 
climbing sections. I consider them 
superior to the old French Bean, which 
aged so quickly and cropped such a short 
time. The ordinary French Bean, when 
food and moisture are lacking, soon ceases 
to crop freely. In the hot summer of 1911 
few vegetables gave a better return than 
the climbing variety of stringless French 
Bean named July Climbing. This is by 
no means a tall climber, indeed it rarely 
exceeds 4 feet in a moist seasou. During 
the seasou named it was much dwarfer. 
It is a vory heavy cropper. The pods, 
averaging about 0 inches in length, are 
produced in pairs, and when nearly fully 
devek>i>ed are thick and fleshy. It is sur¬ 
prising w hat a long time this class of Bean 
keeps tender. The July Climbing keeps 
bearing for quite a long period ; indeed, at 
the season named, with a great scarcity of 
good Beans, the stringless variety was in 
great demand. 

For many years, till the newer forms of 
French Climbing Beans made their ap|»enr- 
ance, I grew quite an old variety named 
Princess. Though it cannot, be termed 
distinct or quite stringless, it is nearly so. 
This Bean is well w’ortli growing even 
now, when there are so many others. This 
is a white-seeded variety, and the hnulm, 
though not strong, is wonderfully produc¬ 
tive. The Beans, if used before the skin 
gets tough, are of very delicate flavour. 
This variety (indeed, any of the French or 
stringless Beans) should he cooked whole. 
If this is done the produce is much 
superior to .sliced Beans. 

Plentiful is a distinct stringless variety, 
and very productive. This and Perfec¬ 
tion I consider the finest dwarf Beans we 
have. Plentiful is earlier than Perfection, 
but the latter, if fed and well watered, will 
crop into November. It has a branching 
habit which greatly prolongs its bearing 
qualities. In addition, the plant, gives a 
tine pod of a round and thickened shape. 
What makes this type of Bean so valuable 
is that it will do well on a ijooi* soil. Other 
excellent varieties in this section are 
Holborn Wonder, a very prolific variety 
and ideal for cooking w’hole in a young 
state, and Canadian Glory is likewise ex¬ 
cellent. On the Continent there are 
several forms of Golden Waxpods, and 
an Americau variety named Bountiful is 
very fine. The older Runner Waxpod. or 
Butter Bean Mont d’Or, bears a thick, 
stringless, yellow pod. Then again there 
is the Wax Flageolet. W. 

A new Potato—Balmoral Castle.— This 
was introduced in 1912, and though the 
season was a poor one, as regards the 
Potato, the new variety proved excellent 
in every way. Last season in my neigh¬ 
bourhood I did not hear of any diseased 
tubers on the heavy clay soil resting on 
chalk. When small. I thought this new 
tuber much like the old, but good. School¬ 
master, but. the individual tubers are 
larger. It is a white-skinned variety, and 
keeps splendidly, the flavour being really 
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good for a strong grower. The foliage is 
dark, glossy green, with a lilac* flower, 
and the tuber is quite round, with very 
shallow eyes. In its great cropping quali¬ 
ties it somewhat reminds me of the old 
Magnum Bonuni. Many jersons liked the 
old Schoolmaster Potato for its white flesh 
and good table quality.—W., Kent. 


SPRING CAB RAGES. 

As showing the great strides that have 
let'll made in the improvement of the 
varieties of the Cabbage suitable for sow¬ 
ing in autumn, to provide plants for 
snpplying heads for early spring cutting, 
it may lie recorded that out ol* a total 
number of 1,300 plants barely 1 per cent, 
bus this season run to flower. Considering 
the pinnt.s had no severe weather to con¬ 
tend with, and, as a result, kept grow¬ 
ing all the winter, it is astonishing that 
so few bolted, and this fact furnishes 
proof of the great care that is nowadays 
bestowed on the different stocks grown for 
sml. The 1,300 plants mentioned com¬ 
prised five different varieties—namely, 
Harbinger, Etarapes, Ellnm’s Dwarf, 
Matchless, and Flower of Spring. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that out of 
the live. Harbinger was the.first to be 
ready for cutting. This variety has now 
established a reputation as being one of, 
if not the earliest Cabbage in cultivation, 
and where nice, compact, small, tender 
hearts are in request as early in spring 
as it is possible to have them, it cannot, 
in my opinion, be beaten. Etampes forms 
a good succession. This is a small but ex¬ 
cellent early Cabbage, and is quite dis¬ 
tinct in appearance. I have not grown it 
for several years past, but at one time did 
so expressly for dining-room purposes, as 
the small heads, which are very tender 
and delicate in flavour when cooked, were 
much appreciated. Ellam’s and Flower 
of Spring are so well known that com¬ 
ment. beyond saying that I have never had 
them in better condition, is unnecessary. 
Matchless, which is much like Flower of 
Spring in appearance, is auotlier particu¬ 
larly good Cabbage, which furnishes 
hearts of medium size of first-rate quality. 
The surplus plants in the seed-beds 
wiuteied well, and some hundreds of these 
have just been planted on a plot of ground 
that was well manured and ridged in the 
wilder. When the ridges were levelled 
the soil broke down to a nice friable state 
with ease, and was, therefore, in the best 
of condition for the reception of the 
plants, which should, and no doubt will in 
due course, give excellent returns. After 
the hearts are cut these plants will be re¬ 
tained to furnish “collards,” or sprouts, 
for cutting during next autumn and 
winter. A breadth of plants similar in 
numlM*r to the foregoing, which was left 
last year for the same purijo.se, has yielded 
a great quantity of sprouts throughout the 
past autumn and winter, and is now only 
Icing dispensed with. A. W. 


Sorrel Large Belleville.— Sorrel is not a 
great favourite in this country. When it 
is grown the common variety is the one 
mostly seen. This Is by no means the 
best. The one named above is much better 
in every way, as it bears freely good 
leaves if given a little attention in the 
way of transplanting annually. There is 
no lack of varieties, but several of them 
are of little value as they form flow r er- 
*pikes so quickly, this soon curtailing the 
leaf growth. It is well to remove the 
spikes as soon ns they appear, and also 
to frequently cut over the plant to form 
new growths. I prefer to increase the 
plant by division, and if a small bed is 
made annually there will he a good return 
of young, succulent leaves. Those of the 
Belleville variety are liked for their good 
flavour, as they are less acid than those 
of the common variety. The French 
Mountain Sorrel and the Oseille vierge are 
excellent, the latter l>eing an early form 
with small leaves, and one of the last to 
rnn to seed. If only one variety Is grown 
I prefer the Belleville.—W. FQ Q 


POULTRY. 


STRAIN AND ITS IMPORTANCE. 

There is probably no question asked so 
frequently, especially by those who are 
more or less new to the work, as “ which 
is tile best layef?” Jake many another 
question in connection with pouitry-keep- 
iug, however, no definite answer can be 
given. To state that such and such a 
breed is the best may be quite correct; at 
the same time, it may be totally mislead¬ 
ing. It is a well-known fact that some 
varieties are better layers than are 
others. For instance, there is no com¬ 
parison between the laying ]H>wers of a 
Leghorn and those of a lira lima, or be¬ 
tween those of a Minorca and an Indian 
Game. If this oft-repeated question took 
the form of “ Which is the better layer— 
an Ancona or a Langslian, a Hamburgh or 
a Cochin?”—the worried editor or the 
harassed lecturer would have an easy 
time. The futility of the question as to 
which is the best layer is when it is asked 
of breeds of similar type. Then it be¬ 
comes quite impossible to give a satisfac¬ 
tory answer. 

It is entirely a question of strain. 
.Tones may have some black Leghorns 
which are infinitely better layers than 
Taylor’s whites of the same breed ; and 
Brown may beat them both quite easily 
with his Anconas. Yet no one dare say 
with certainty that black Leghorns are 
better layers than whites, or that An¬ 
conas are better than either. If further 
proof of this were needed, reference to 
the results of laying competitions would 
supply it. In one competition the white 
Wyandottes easily held premier position, 
yet in the same competition we find white 
Wyandottes also occupying the sixty- 
fourth position. The owner of the win¬ 
ning pen of white Wyandottes will doubt¬ 
less claim that this variety is the best 
layer there is, and he has justification for 
his assertion. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that the owner of the birds that 
only gained the sixty-fourth place were 
also white Wyandottes, so that his breed, 
not strain, would likewise come under 
the heading of the best layer. Of course, 
this applies not only to the winners, but 
to all breeds that were competing, what¬ 
ever position they occupied. Strain and 
not breed is the resjjonsible factor in egg- 
laying competitions. Individuality in the 
flock of the same strain must also be taken 
into careful consideration. Some birds 
are much more prolific than are others, 
while the same thing may be said of every 
other characteristic that is governed, or 
influenced, by constitution. The poultry- 
keeper very soon discovers for himself 
how Individual hens vary as to their 
lay ing capacity. 

How may these good strains be built 
up? Much may be accomplished by se¬ 
lection. First select the hens that are the 
heaviest layers, and breed from them. 
According to the law of “like begetting 
like,” we may then expect the same pro¬ 
fitable quality transcending from mother 
to daughter. Then comes the question : 
How to pick the hen yielding the greatest 
return in eggs? Naturally, the first 
thought is trap-nests. This is certainly a 
means of accurately determining the 
matter; at the same time the ordinary 
poultry-keeper cannot very well adopt 
this system without a certain amount of 
exiienditure of capital and a considerable 
amount of extra labour. Even were he 
willing to buy trap-nests and give the 
necessary labour, I very much doubt 
whether it would be advisable for him to 
do so. Much is to be said in favour of 
trap-nesting, and a great deal—except 
under certain conditions—is to be said 
against it. There are, however, other 
means at the disposal of the poultry- 
keeper by which lie can arrive at the same 
conclusion as to the best layers. By close 
observation there are many i>oints indica¬ 
tive of a pullet’s productiveness. The 
head, eye, comb, movement, and shape are 
all signs in this direction ; and they are 


so unmistakable that the man w’ho is in¬ 
terested in his work has no difficulty iu 
| settling the question without resorting to 
the intricacies of a trap-nest. Having 
I selected the pullets that are likely to 
I breed layers equal to themselves, the next 
1 itoiut is to procure a male bird that is 
I also likely to maintain, if not actually im- 
i prove, the strain. He should be chosen 
' from a strain of knowm layers, since be 
1 has the pow’er of improving or spoiling this 
I quality in the progeny. He has not, of 
course, the same amount of influence as 
the hens; still, the quality of his progeni¬ 
tors should be known when the object is 
to establish an egg-laying strain. 

E. T. B. 


BIRDS. 

I LUNG TROUBLE AMONG BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN BIRDS. 

Pnon ably more birds kept in confinement 
die of lung trouble in one form or another 
than from any other cause. There are 
several reasons for this. One is that when 
a bird accustomed to an active life in the 
I open air is transferred to an aviary where 
its opportunities for exercising itself are 
of necessity very much restricted (because 
no aviary, however spacious, can give it 
the chances it gets under the open sky), the 
blood becomes sluggish and there is a far 
greater tendency to chills and lung inflamma¬ 
tion. This is especially the case with birds 
! kept in small cages,whose condition is very 
i much worse from this standpoint than that 
I of birds in a good spacious aviary. As far 
as Canaries are concerned tliey are mostly 
I reared in small cages, and their constitu¬ 
tion is to some extent different from that 
of, say, Tliruslies, Larks, and other British 
birds’ many of which are caught in their 
native wilds. Again, the many varieties of 
foreign birds brought to tills country are 
in even worse plight. Many of them come 
from very hot climates, and if they have 
been robust enough to endure the voyage 
home (though many .succumb) our variable 
climate and the much lower average tem¬ 
perature they have to endure here, com¬ 
bined with the limitation of exercise 
already referred to, make short work of 
large numbers of them. What can be done 
to stop this wmstage of bird life, with all 
the disappointment it brings? The first 
suggestion to be made is that open-air 
aviaries should be constructed with more 
regard to the needs of their intended 
inmates. They should not only face the 
south, but they should be protected on all 
sides with bushes that will prevent any 
cold wind from reaching them. More 
attention, in the case of foreign birds, 
should be paid to the necessity for a higher 
temperature than is possible out-of-doors 
in England, and in their case aviaries 
i ought to be provided in conservatories or 
| otherwise indoors, and if this is not pos¬ 
sible no attempt should be made to keep 
I them. Whilst, as regards the keeping of 
Thrushes, Blackbirds, Larks, Finches, and 
| other British birds in small cages, the only 
1 hope of a reduction in the mortality 
| amongst these would appear to lie in an 
extension of the hvw, making it an offence 
| to keep under such captive conditions at 
all a bird taken wild. Canaries, con- 
I stitutionally, are liable to tubercular lung 
trouble. it t mostly arises from over- 
| crowding. but* in many cases it is more or 
less hereditary. A good supply of green 
food, and an occasional tonic, such as steel 
solution or chemical food in their drink- 
i ing water, will do something to keep their 
blood healthy, and thus, indirectly, will 
| prevent any losses from this particular 
.source. F. W. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Barbed wire on road fence (F. Bond ).— 
Under the Barbed-wire Act power is given 
to tbe local highway authority to require 
the removal of any barbed wire put up by 
an occupier adjoining the roadside if, in 
the opinion of the district surveyor, that 
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constitutes a danger or nuisance to the 
public passing by. Whether it is, or is 
not, a nuisance is a question of fact to be 
discussed before the magistrates when a 
summons is issued against you. That 
summons may be issued if you fail to 
comply with an order by the surveyor to 
remove the barbed wire. He must then go 
to the magistrates and satisfy them that 
it is a nuisance. You, of course, can 
npitear and argue, and bring evidence to 
show that it is not a nuisance, and then 
the magistrates will decide whether you 
are to remove it. or not. My advice, how¬ 
ever, to lieople who ask me about this i.s 
that they should always put the barbed 
wire inside the fence adjoining the high¬ 
road, and not outside, then it is perfectly 
obvious- that it is no nuisance to passers 
by, because anybody would have to be a 
trespasser to get anywhere near it.— 
Barrister. 

Licence for boy (Mrs. T .).—I suppose the 
authorities think that this boy is a male 
servant within the deiinition of the Estab¬ 
lishments Licences Act. The matter is one 
not free from doubt, but if I give you the 
definition of a “male servant” you can 
probably determine the matter for yourself. 
“A male servant” means and includes any 
male servant employed in any of the fol¬ 
lowing capacities—viz., rnaitre d’hOtel, 
house steward, master of the horse, groom 
of the chamber, valet de chambre, butler, 
under butler, clerk of the kitchen, confec¬ 
tioner, cook, house porter, footman, page, 
waiter, coachman, groom, postillion, stable 
boy, or helper in the stables, gardener, 
under-gardener, park-keeper, gamekeeper, 
under-gamekeeper, huntsman, and whipper- 
in. or in any capacity involving the duties 
of any of the above descriptions of 
servants, including a person employed to 
drive a motor-car chargeable with licence 
duty as a carriage. But the term “male 
servant ” does not include a servant who. 
being bond fide employed in some other 
capacity, is occasionally employed in any of 
the said duties; nor does it include a per¬ 
son bond fide engaged to serve for a portion 
only of each day, and who does not reside 
in his employer’s house, but this does not 
exempt any servant chiefly employed in a 
taxable capacity.— Barrister. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 20th, 1013. 

In connection with the meeting on the 
above date, the show of the National 
Primula and Auricula Society was also 
held. There were, as usual, a good many 
rock gardens on a miniature scale, while 
forced shrubs and Roses, both cut and as 
growing plants, were largely represented. 

Hardy plants. —Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, had a collection of rock- 
work plants in bloom, consisting of Aubrie- 
tias, Saxifrages, and a fine lot of Gen- 
tiana verna. Included in this exhibit was 
a collection of Columbines in pots, which 
arrested a good deal of attention. Among 
the exhibits from Messrs. G. Bunyard and 
Co., Maidstone, there were many Irises, 
Saxifrages in variety, dwarf Phloxes, and 
si>ccies of Viola. From Messrs. Jackman 
and Sons, Woking, came masses of early- 
flowering Irises, Primulas in variety, and 
other hardy plants now in bloom. Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co. sent from Edinburgh a 
very line selection of Tufted Pansies, 
mostly seifs, the best being True Blue. 
Kitty Bell, Royal Scot, and the beautiful 
Snowflake. From Messrs. ,T. Veltch and 
Sons came many alpines, including 
Androsaces, Phloxes, Meeonopsis integri- 
folia, and some distinct Primulas, as P. 
pulverulenla, P. Veitchi, and 1*. Mrs. 
Berkeley. Mr. M. Prichard, Christ church, 
had a very beautiful rockwork arrange¬ 
ment eomiH>Ked of Phloxes in variety. Pri¬ 
mulas. Oiuphalodes Lucilia 1 , Androsaces, 
hacked by a handsome group of the Gur- 
land-flower (Daphne Cncorum), while from 
Messrs. Ware, Limited, came a fine mass 
of LithosiKTiiiuin Heavenly Blue, with 
Pyxidantbera barbnlata, and the golden- 
yellow Ramia/trhss gramineifc. Here, too. 

Digitized by (jOOgie 


j was the not-often-seen Silene Hooker!. 

! Mr. C. Elliott, Stevenage, had arranged in 
I fine masses Gentiana aeaulis, Oxalis 
enneapliylla rosea, and the recently certifi¬ 
cated Heliehrysuw bellidioides. Facing 
the entrance, Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., 
Raynes Park, had an arrangement of 
Tulips and Daffodils, among the latter 
being fine flowers of Gloria Mundi and 
King Alfred, while of the Tulips, mention 
may be made of Couleur Cardinal, Potte- 
bakker White and Golden Queen. In the 
rockwork arrangement from Messrs. 
Piper, Barnes, there were many choice 
I alpines in great variety. By the War- 
grave Plant Company, Limited, were 
shown large batches of the best Aubrie- 
tias and other early-flowering alpines. In 
the well-arranged rockwork from Messrs. 
It. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, we noted the 
uncommon Dianthus Freynii in good state. 
Alpine Phloxes, the little-known Primula 
Julia?, Iris cristata, etc., were also well 
! shown. Among other exhibitors of hardy 
! plants may be mentioned Messrs. Fells 
| and Sons, Hitcliin: G. and A. Clark, Dover; 

G. Reuthe, Keston; .T. Box, Lindfield; The 
! Burton Hardy Plant Nurseries, Christ¬ 
church; II. Hemsley, Crawley; and The 
j Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery. 

Creenhouse plants. — Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., Edinburgh, had a well-grown lot 
of Calceolarias, the colours varied and 
' the flowers large. To show the value of 
the Nemesias in i>ots, Messrs. Jas. Veltch 
j and Sons put up a handsome group, each 
I colour arranged separately. Two varieties 
1 we admired were White Gem aud Orange i 
Prince, while the bicolor forms were also j 
pretty. Such a group as was shown tells 
its own story as to the value of this useful ; 
j annual for the decoration of the green- 
| house at this season. From Mr. P. Ladds, 
Bexley, came some of the finest specimens 
we have ever seen of the. comparatively 
new Hydrangea Hortensia Mme. Moul- 
| Here. Messrs. R. 1*. Ker and Sons, Liver- | 
I pool, showed a group of II ippea strums in 
dark crimson, white, scarlet, and other 
! shades. From Messrs. Stuart. Low and Co., 
j Enfield, came a miscellaneous group con- 
I sistiug mainly of the liard-wooded plants 
! now in bloom, and which we are pleased 
i to welcome. Messrs. Wills and Segar, 
South Kensington, included in their ex¬ 
hibit some handsome pot-grown Mig¬ 
nonette with Cinerarias and Calla Pent- 
land i. From Messrs. May and Sons cume 
some well-grown plants flowering freely 
I of Gardenia fiorida, with Hydrangeas 
and Ferns. In tills group w r e also noted 
some of the Violas that are i>opular in 
Covent Garden. Mr. II. J. Jones, Lewis¬ 
ham, had Zonal Pelargoniums — cut 
blooms—in great variety, Socrates, Ellen 
Countess of Radnor, and R. C. Pulling 
being noteworthy. Carnations were well 
shown by Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, 
Messrs. Cutbush and Son, and W. Wells 
and Co., Ltd. 

Roses. —Messrs. Hobbies, Ltd., Derehnm, 
put up an imposing group of standard and 
half-standard Roses, among which we 
os]>ecially noted Delight, Hiawatha, Lady 
Gay, and American Pillar. From Messrs. 
B. R. Cant and Sons came some good 
pillar and climbing Roses, as also cut 
blooms in fine condition of the well-known 
Hybrid Teas. The group set up by 
Messrs. Cutbush consisted mainly of the 
| Polyautha Roses, such as Mrs. W. II. Cut- 
: hush, Jessie, Erna Teschendorf!, Mrs. 

| F. W. Flight, etc. 

i Orchids.—The exhibits of these were not 
so numerous ns on former occasions, the 
principal exhibitors being Messrs. Cypher, 
Cheltenham; Hassell and Co., Southgate; 
and A. W. Jensen, Lindfield. 

Vegetables. —The only exhibit before 
the Fruit and Vegetable Committee was a 
very attractive and well-put-up collection 
of vegetables from Messrs Carter and Co., 
Raynes Park. It was an interesting col¬ 
lection and well merited the silver-gilt 
Knightian medal awarded to it. 

A list of tile certificated plants ami the 
medals awarded will appear In our next 
issue. I 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— A Grass path among 
beds or borders of Roses and hardy 
flowers i.s always interesting, and it may 
either be curved or straight, with ever¬ 
green or flowering shrubs as a back¬ 
ground. The rock garden idea is grow¬ 
ing, aud, fortunately, one can begin in a 
small way, aud add to it from year to 
year as required, when the matter lias 
been thought over and the cost examined. 
If the stones have to be purchased, and 
picturesque wnter and bogs added, a good 
deal of money can be spent. There are 
places adapted naturally for this style of 
gardening, and in such positions the cost 
will be less, and it becomes mainly a ques¬ 
tion of guiding or helping Nature. Lawns 
can yet be made by sowing seeds if the 
levels have been made right. I like to get 
this work done in time for the seeds of 
weeds to germinate, and be cleared off 
before the Grass seeds are sown. It Is 
well to sow plenty of seeds, ns the birds 
will have some of them. A little old hotbed 
manure, passed through a J-ineh sieve, 
and scattered over the seeds will help 
their germination and shelter them from 
the birds. Hardy plants of all kinds may 
he sown now in shallow drills. In trans¬ 
planting Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, 
and other things, take the pieces for plant¬ 
ing from the outside of the clumps of 
vigorous plants. 

Fruit garden (disbudding). — Every¬ 
body disbuds open-air Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines, but let us. get real sirring 
weather first, and then spread the work 
over several weeks, to nvoid cheeks, 
aud leave shelter for the young fruit, 
ns long ns it is likely to be wanted, 
and all the time the work Is in hand the 
special shoots Intended for currying on 
the work will have been selected. For in¬ 
stance, in the case of the Peach, not 
more than two or three shoots will be re¬ 
quired finally. One good shoot near the 
base of each bearing branch, and a good 
leader, and possibly one other shoot near 
the centre, if there i.s room to lay it in, 
may he left, hut do not overcrowd. Be¬ 
side Peaches and Nectarines, other fruit- 
trees which arc much crowded with soft 
spray will derive benefit from gradual 
thinning. This is often left undone from 
lack of time to attend to it; and the same 
may bo said of fruit thinning, especially 
common fruits. Do not forget to top- 
dress all trees grafted on dwarfing stocks 
before dry weather sets in. When its ne¬ 
cessity i.s thoroughly understood, (he 
mulch or top-dressing will be applied 
earlier. The Strawberries must be top- 
dressed between the rows with strawy 
litter that will wash clean for sheltering 
the fruit and keeping the moisture in the 
land. Alpine Strawberries which have 
been raised from seeds and established in 
]iots, if planted out now, will fruit in 
autumn. 

Vegetable garden. —Exhausted winter 
Greens may he removed, and the ground 
prepared for next crop; no land should he 
idle long now. A second sowing of winter 
Greens ancl Cauliflowers should be got in. 
Turnips are sown often in small quanti¬ 
ties for the present, and helped with a 
sprinkling of phosphate in the drills with 
the seeds, for the young plants to get 
away from the beetle, as early Turnips on 
some soils are difficult to obtain. Long- 
rooted Beet may be sown on land in good 
condition, hut not freshly manured. A 
sprinkling of salt and soot, will be useful. 
Carrots in frames may have a little stimu¬ 
lant in the water. The largest may be 
drawn out for use, and that will give room 
for the later plants to grow. Lettuces 
under glass should be tied up to blanch. 
Introduce more roots of Mint. It will not 
require much heat to move it now. New 
beds of Mint and other herbs may he made 
outside ns soon as cuttings can lie ob¬ 
tained. When young shoots appear above 
ground, if a knife is thrust in to sever the 
stem, rooted rupees may he obtained, 
which, if planted -t inches apart, will soon 
devt lop. Frick off Celery into suitable 
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uursery beds, and keep moist. IE the last 
rowing is made thinly the plants, when 
ready, may go straight to the trenches. 
Early Potatoes on hotbeds will now be 
ready for digging, and the plants in turf 
pits will be coming in succession. 

Conservatory.—At this season, when 
growth everywhere is active, there is 
always work to l>e done to keep things 
moving on quietly. This is the best season 
for repotting Aspidistras and other fine- 
foliaged plants. Australian Dracaenas, 
New Zealand Tree Ferns, and Norfolk 
Island Fines, Araucaria excelsa, and 
others may require repotting. Sometimes 
Kentias have a habit of growing out of 
their pots, and to keep them steady must 
be sunk deeper in the pots or tubs. This 
means using either larger receptacles or 
cutting a good piece off the bottom. I 
have generally cut a piece off the bottom 
and dropped them lower. They soon make 
new roots, and get established again. 
There are always pruning and stopping to 
do at this season where a collection of 
mixed plants is grown. Acacias are full 
of growth now, and may be cut into shape. 
Camellias, when planted out, may require 
a little pruning. Oranges, also, may be 
thinned and shortened. Insects are very 
likely present on Roses and Lilies, and my 
experience points to the value of spraying 
a* soon as Insects are seen. It is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary to continue fires any 
longer for cool-house plants. 

Stove (climbers). —Allainandas are very 
bright and showy, with large golden 
flowers. A. Ilendersoni is one of the best 
climbers, and makes a good exhibition 
plant. It flowers best if planted out in a 
small brick pit in turfy compost mixed 
with crushed charcoal, bone-meal, and 
sand, and encouraged to spread under the 
glass. If grown for exhibition it must be 
[totted and the shoots spread over a 
balloon-shaped trainer, and be helped with 
liquid-manure when the flower-buds are 
forming. Stephanotis floribundn is a 
sweet thing, and may either be grown as 
a specimen in a pot or be planted out. and 
trained under the glass. If there is any 
mealy-bug in the house it will be found on 
this plant. Clerodendron Balfouri, Thun- 
bergia fragrans, Hexacentris mysoriensis 
(in interesting plant, the flowers at the 
ends of long threadlike stems, which hang 
downi, I*assiflora princeps, winter-flower¬ 
ing, clusters of scarlet flowers, are all 
very bright. Asparagus plumosus, planted 
out, grows freely, and the foliage is good 
for cutting. Euphorbia jacquinheflora is a 
grand plant for covering a wall or pillar, 
and was a blaze of sea He t in winter in a 
light position. Manettia bicolor is a 
pretty little plant for a basket. 

Retarding-house.— A north house is in¬ 
dispensable to the exhibitor, and is useful 
in uinnv places where much decoration is 
required. To have Azaleas in succession, 
a retarding-house is exceedingly useful. 
Heaths and New Holland plants, for in¬ 
stance, can be kept back a long time in n 
bouse of this character. Ferns, Palms, 
and other flne-folinged plants may be kept 
in good condition a long time in such a 
house, and It/may be used for grafting and 
propagating in summer. 

Forcing-house. —A small warm-house is 
always useful to help things forward when 
urgency demands some special flower or 
fruit at this or any other season. Very 
few gardeners have as much help in this 
way as they wish. Raising Fern spores 
requires a little warmth combined with 
shade, and at this season young table 
plnnts for winter may require extra help, 
and a plant quickly grown possesses a 
freshness of foliage that is absent from the 
lingering specimens. Crotons, especially, 
are of a good colour when grown quickly 
and not too heavily shaded. P»right-leaved 
bracfenas also <lo well under such condi¬ 
tions, and if there is no other work in 
hand till the house with Strawberries, 
Cucumbers, Tomatoes, or Figs in pots. In 
summer the sun will do most of the work 
without costing much for fuel. 


the warm stove on the way to the con¬ 
servatory, and by-and-bye, when the stove 
is getting crowded, it will be a relief to 
have a suitable place to move things to for 
a change. Newly-potted Palms, India- 
rubbers, and Aspidistras will find a good 
home here for a time. Fuchsias and other 
soft-wooded plants, such as Vincas, that 
will for a time require to be kept fairly 
close and lightly shaded, will grow freely, 
and can be syringed when the house is 
closed. 

Using the syringe in fruit-house.— The 

syringe or hose is very useful in the Peach- 
house or Fig-house, if the water is pure 
and something near the temperature of 
the house, hut. I never use the syringe in 
the vinery after the Grapes are thinned, 
the atmospheric moisture being supplied 
by damping paths and borders. Pines in 
the early stages may he lightly syringed, 
but the syringe should be laid aside whilst 
the fruits are in blossom or close to ripen¬ 
ing. Cucumbers and Melons in frames 
may be sprinkled just previous to closing 
early in the afternoon. We do not syringe 
Tomatoes, as if the roots are moist and the 
ventilation right, too much moisture in 
the atmosphere may bring on disease. I 
believe in sufficient, night ventilation to 
keep the air in motion, but this does not 
mean that air should be given in excess to 
create a cold draught. 

Planting Tomatoes In cool-house.—I 
think the eooDhou.se may bo planted now, 
as the thermometer in a well-glazed house 
will not. fall much below 50 degs. at night. 
Make tlie beds firm before planting. We 
are working in with the soil In planting 
some stuff from the debris of tlie fire-heap 
for the sake of the potash. I dare say it 
may be possible to overdo this, but it is 
not likely if mixed with the soil. 

__ E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 12th. —Planted Tomatoes in cool- 
houses. We are planting Sunrise chiefly. 
Planted a warm border with early French 
Beans and several rows of Scarlet 
Runners. Made a sowing of Spinach in 
succession. Cleared a pit of early Pota¬ 
toes, and planted Telegraph Cucumbers. 
Shifted a lot of small Ferns and Aspara¬ 
gus Sprengeri into large GO pots. 

May 13th. —Earth has been drawn over 
the early Potatoes just through the ground 
on the warm borders. Made successional 
sowings of Turnips, Long Beet, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Brussels Sprouts, and other green 
crops. Pricked out Celery into nursery 
bods ; water will be given when necessary. 
Succession crops of salad plants, includ¬ 
ing Lettuces, French Breakfast and 
Turnip Radishes have been sown, as the 
early sowings are not always reliable. 

May 1'fth.— Our wall-trees have been 
protected with fishing-nets, and. the venti¬ 
lation being ample, the nets have not yet 
been removed, hut we have been under the 
nets and done a little disbudding, which 
just for the moment we do not regard as 
urgent. We have done a good deal of 
pricking off of young seedlings into boxes, 
but more is waiting to be done. 

May 13th. —I have just had a look round 
our fruit-trees. The Plums have had a 
rough time, and though many blossoms 
are damaged and are falling, there will, I 
think, be enough for a crop. The trees 
planted from twelve to fifteen years agr> 
are doing the best. Apples are, in some 
eases, thin of blossoms, and are not yet 
forward enough to take much harm, but 
Pears will, I think, lose part of their crop. 
Of Gooseberries, also, there will be some 
loss. 

May 16th. —Mushroom-beds are made up 
for succession, and material is being pre¬ 
pared for making beds on the north side 
of a wall, where they generally do well in 
summer. Shifted on a lot of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums to be grown specially for winter 
blooming. We find Paul Crampel do well 
for this puri)ose. Potted off a lot of cut¬ 
tings of Abutilons in variety. By pretty 
>close pinching they will make nice bushy 


little sfiecimens for winter blooming. Cut¬ 
tings of Bouvardius are rooting, and will 
be grown on for winter. 

May 17th .—Planted out rooted plants of 
Pentstemons. Antirrhinums in distinct 
colours are being planted 9 inches apart 
in groups in beds and borders. Planted a 
large bed of alpine Strawberries, seedlings 
of this year, raised early and established 
in thumb pots. They will bear freely till 
frost conies if a little short manure is laid 
between the rows. The hoe is used freely 
when the surface is dry. It not only keeps 
down weeds, hut a loose surface retains 
the moisture in the land. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions .—Queries and answers are in - 
s erted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holbom, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming: plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Box-hedge too high ( (1. C. Marshall ).—Box is 
best trimmed towards the end of May or 
early in June, as then new growth is quickly 
; formed. If your hedge is an old one. your 
I best plan will be to use a knife or a secateurs 
to cut it down to the height you wish. If the 
weather is dry a mulch of rotten manure and 
frequent watering will be very beneficial. 

Destroying tree stumps (Sailor ).—The fol¬ 
lowing is said to be a good recipe —In the 
autumn bore a hole 1 inch or 2 inches in 
diameter and 18 inches deep, put in 1£ oz. of 
saltpetre, fill with water and plug up close. 
In the following spring put into the same hole 
£ gill of kerosene, and then light. The stump 
will smoulder away without blazing, and leave 
nothing hut ashes. The best way, however, we 
find, is to grub up the stumps. 

Olearia Haasti, pruning (Southport ).—The 
less pruning you give to this the better, but 
if it must be done, then the best time to do 
it is immediately the flowering is over, as if 
carried out thus early the young shoots will 
be sufficiently matured to bloom the following 
season. The same rule holds good with the 
Berberis. You may cut the Cotoneaster down, 
but if you do you will sacrifice the flowering 
and also the fruit-bearing for a year. Be¬ 
sides, if the plant is very old, it may be slow 
to form fresh growth. 

Daphne Cneorum (E. M. D.).—If you want to 
increase your stock, then the best plan to do 
so is to layer the plants. The layers take two 
years to become well rooted. They may be 
left, and thus lead to the increase of the size 
of the plant. Do not cut back the shoots that 
you layer. The Rosemary raay be cut hack 
now, reserving a few cuttings, and setting 
these out 6 inches apart under a north wall, 
where they can remain until next March or 
April, when they may be removed to more 
open quarters. These cuttings ought not to 
, require any pruning for some years, merely 
cutting aw’ay any tons that the frost may 
have injured being all that is necessary. 

FRUIT. 

Red-spider on Peach-tree (J . W.).- Your 
only remedy so long as the tree has fruit on 
it is to syringe freely with clear water, taking 
particular pains to see that both the under 
and the upper surfaces of the leaves are 
thoroughly wetted. Then, as soon as the fruit 
has been gathered, take 2 gallons of warm 
water, in which dissolve 3 oz ; . of soft soap. 
To this add U oz. of sulphide of potassium 
I (liver of sulphur), and when dissolved syringe 


Intermediate-house.—This^ is a ver»v 
Useful house for hardening the giants ^cir. 
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the tree with the solution, taking the same 
care to see that the leaves are well moistened 
as when using plain water. If one application 
fails to destroy the red-spider, then repeat it. 
Next winter, when the trees are quite dormant, 
either dress with Gishurst compouud or Bpray 
with caustic alkali solution. 

THE KING BEE TALKS 
ABOUT AUBRIETIAS (18.) 

People who grow’ just the common sorts \ 
call the Aubrictla “Purple Rock ( 

Cress.” Those who know tin; magnificent I etts 
new vurielie.i some of which arc named l u^rto ‘*jj| 
below' think the mime quite inadequate. I ’c 

It is, hut «o is every other name we can [ / j 

think of. Can you imagine a close-growing ' 
car|j»!t of emerald-green, nearly smot hered ,i. 
with flowers, shaped like a Wallflower, some 
the colour of Clematis .Jnckmanni, others of a pale lilac*, still 
more like a reddish-violet, which glows and pulsates In the 
sun s rays * 

NOW is the best time to plant this glorious rockery or 
bonier plant. Bees’ Guarantested Plants in i»t» 
are quite, different to ordinary plants from the open gn>und, 
which very rarely do well. 

Bees’ Magnificent Aubrietias. 

Dr. Mules, a glowing iridescent wine purple. 

Leichtlinl rosea, a distinct shade of rose. 

Fire King, the reddest of the rod Aubrietias. 

Potter's Selected, very rich violet-purple. 

Pritchard’3 Al, very tine blue-purple with an almost 
white eye, like a Lobelia. 

Aurba, yellow foliage, jiale lilac flowers, wonderfully 
effective. 

Wallace!, violet, practically ever-blooming. 

Mixed Seedlings, several pretty shades. 

Strong Plants. 6d. each: 5s. Gd. dozen. 

BCGS’ Selection. 12 strong plants, four each of three 
sort s, 5s. 

Carriago 8d. dozen extra. 

BEES’ VIOLAS 

bloom from April to November if you pick off the faded 
flowers and mulch with BCCS’ Hop Manure. There is 
scim-oly any flowor which gives such ample return for little 
attention, riant, now. 

Price, Bees’ Selection, l**). in 10 sorts, 8s. 


50 , 


4s. 


Your selection, is 6d. doz.; 10s. 100. 

One each of the following 12 sorts for 2s. 

Three „ „ „ „ „ 4s. 8d. 

Six „ „ ,, „ „ 7s. 61I. 

Carriage, 4d. doz., 6d. 50, 8d. 100. 

Am y Barr, dark rose, tine form. 

Blue King, very large, deep blue. 

Bullion, a real golden yellow. 

Councillor Wm. Waters, velvety purple. 
Crimson Bedder, a very showy colour. 

J. B. Riding, crimson, splendid bedder. 

John Quortin, beautiful pale mauve. 

Kitty Belial lively light lavender. 

Primrose Dame, beautiful soft primrose. 
Rolph, fine lavender, very free. 

White Beauty, a very tint- white. 

William Neil, pale rose, lovely. 

BEES’ HOP MANURE, 14 It)., Is. 6d.; 281b., 2s. 3d.; 
i ewt., 3s 3d ; 1 cut., 5s. 5kL Carriage paid to 
nearest station. 

ALPINES FOR BEGINNERS. 

Below we give a few names of plants which anyone may 

plant anywhere. Bees guarantee all plants true 

to name, and undertake to supply perfectly healthy, 
well-rooted, and well developed specimens. They are 
well established in pots, and will succeed 
when plants lifted from the propagating-bed 
or open ground as is often done fail absolutely. 
BEES’ BEAUTIFUL ALPINES. 

Those marked. ‘ V will grow in shade, but all do well in 
the open, and all will do well in or near towns. 

Achillea tomentosa, moss - green foliage, golden 

flowers. 

Arenaria montnna, dazzling white flowers. «. 

Aubrictia, Potter's selected, magnificent purple, s. 
Campanula White Star, like a white Clematis. 
Campanula carpatica, lovely china blue. a. 
Dianthus csesius, delicate rose 
Gcum Heldrcichii, brilliant orange. 

Gypsophlla ropens rosea, rosy-pink. «. 

Iberis sempervirens, white Perennial Candytuft. 
Iris pumila, rich violet. ». 

Lcontopodium alpinum (Swiss Edelweiss). 
Lithospcrmum prostratum, gentian blue. 
Mimulus alpinu3 Brilliant, brilliant seurlet. *. 
Nepota Mussini, a mass of pale lavender. 

Phlox lilacina, invely pale mauve. 

Primula viscosa, rosy-red primrose, s. 

Saponaria ocymoides spl., rosy crimson. 
Saxifraga Aizoon, Silvery leaves, white flowers. 
Saxifraga Gpum, pink, like a mi; • 

Saxifraga Rhei, li 
flowers pink. 

Scdum ohtusatum, crimson and emerald green. 

Sompcrvivum arachnoideum, Coi»web Houseleek. 
Silenc maritima fl.-pl., like a double white Pink. 
Thymus lanuginosus, forms a soft grey carpet. 
Veronica prostrata, brilliant, ultramarine blue. 

The PRICE of this superb Collection is 10 - 

25 of the handsomest Rock Plants in cultivation, and 
every one as easy to grow as a common weed. All you have 
to do is to plant and give a good watering. 

12 plants, Bees' selection, for 5 - 
Customers’ selection, 6d. each; 5 6 dozen. 

Remember, Bees' Plants are Guamntestcd (guaranteed 
and tented), and are very superior to the "cheap" plants, 
which are useless to the seriously disposed gardener. 

Once more, NOW is the BEST time to plant, 
therefore order at once. Lest you forget. 

(Readers who have already commenced to grow al pines 
should writ'- and ask for Bees' IGU-page Plant Catalogue, 
because it is tin 1 most freely illustrated and descriptive book 
<m hardy plants in the English lunguage. It is gratis and 
post free.) 

BEES, Ltd., 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. 

< >r call at any of the following branches: 
bees ltd, id;, Bedford road, rock ferry. 
REES LTD, •«, BOLD STREET. LIVERPOOL. 
p.KKS LTD., 21. STANLEY ROAD. ROOTLE. 

BEKS LTD.. 3. WAUnWKY ROAD, IASCARD. 

IJEL.s LTD . 517, LARD STREET £<4U|W->RT. 


niature London Pride, 
like a mound of rich green moss, 


VEGETABLES. 

Good Xing Henry (J. Chapelhow ).—This 
being perennial and extremely hardy will 
grow and yield abundantly for several years 
without any attention, except the occasional 
use of the hoe. It is easily raised from seed, 
which is best sown in spring, either where the 
plants are to stand or, preferably, in a seed¬ 
bed. In the latter case the seedlings are 
pricked out once before they are planted out 
16 inches apart every way. We have no doubt 
your local seedsman could procure for you 
seeds or plants. It is largely grown in Lin¬ 
colnshire. 

Tomato blooms failing to set (A .).—Absence 
of light and a very dry atmosphere often 
prove detrimental to the setting of blooms on 
Tomato plants. Naturally, all kinds seem to 
have plenty of pollen and fertilise freely; 
but in houses at this time of the year the 
artificial conditions under which the plants 
are being grown often produce barrenness. 
The best thing In such case i9 to endeavour to 
hand-fertilise flowers by obtaining pollen 
from others, aud, if selected carefully on a 
bright, dry day, it is very probable that 
plenty of pollen may be found. Give the 
plants all possible air, and keep all side shoots 
closely pinched back. 

Potato eyes (C .).—The number of eyes that 
a Potato tuber has depends materially upon 
sorts and size. Some kinds have very few 
eyes. In such case, all should remain, unless 
the set is too large—sav, 5 ounces or 6 ounces 
—when it may very well be cut clean through 
a couple of days before planting, care being 
taken that the eyes are equally divided be¬ 
tween the half sets. In the case of some of 
the coarse-growing kinds many eyes are pre¬ 
sent in the tubers, ami all will break into 
growth. Here, again, tnbers should he divided 
if large, but. if small, or of moderate dimen¬ 
sions. then it will be best to removo the eyes 
with a sharp knife, with the exception of two 
of the strongest. Generally it is found that if 
but one or two eyes are permitted to break on 
any seed tuber the product is a finer and 
more even sample, with fewer small tubers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Weed In lawn (J. H\ WM.—Your lawn is 
evidently in a very poor condition, and we 
fear that you can do no good by using lawn 
sand. You might try what a dressing of 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia will 
do. at the rate of 3 lb. per Bquare rod. This 
would encourage the Grass to grow, and prob¬ 
ably smother the weed. If this fails, then 
your only remedy is to have the lawn remade 
in the coming autumn by thoroughly trench¬ 
ing it and adding plenty of rotten manure as 
the work goes on. then after the soil has be¬ 
come firm and has been properly levelled, to 
sow it down with the best Grass seed. 

Leather-jackets (Ethel Palmer).— On ac¬ 
count of their tough skins and their great 
vitality these are very difficult to destroy. 
They may be trapped by burying slices of 
Turnips. Potato, Mangold, or Carrot just 
below the soil. Each slice should have a 
wooden skewer put into it to show where it 
is. Lay pieces of slate, brick, tile, or board 
on the ground. The grubs often crawl about 
at night, and will take shelter during the day 
under such things. We think you would do 
well to try one of the many soil fumigants 
now on the market. 

Fungus on leaf (L. Robinson). The leaf you 
send as that of a Pancratium, but which, we 
think, is that of an Amaryllis or a Crinum, 
has been attacked by some fungus, which, 
when very bad. as in the specimen sent, not 
only disfigures the plant, but also arrests the 
growth. The generally-accepted theory is that 
the trouble is due to too much moisture in 
the atmosphere during the winter, combined 
<vitli too low a temperature. You say nothing 
as to what heat you can give during the 
winter, but we should say that a too low tem¬ 
perature at that season is the main cause of 
the trouble. We do not reply to queries by 
post. See our rules to correspondents. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

C. 8. Daniels and Son, Wymondham, Norfolk. 
—A Few Choice Plante lor the Garden. 

A. E. Davies and Co., 164, Lever-street, Bath- 
street, City-road, E.C .—Bamboo Garden Canes, 
etc. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, 287, Essex-street, Salem. 
Mass.— Rhododendrons, Shrubs, Vines, and 
Herbaceous Plants. 

EDWARD BADMAN, Onslow Nursery, Hailsham, 
Sussex.—List of Dahlias. 

C. F. A. VAN DER BLEYS, Ramee. Guernsey.— 
List of Perpetual-dowering Carnations. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


J. W. W .—It is impossible to name the weed 
without a more complete specimen, also bear¬ 
ing flowers.- Anxious. -Try syringing with 

Quassia extract to render the foliage distaste¬ 
ful to the pigeons, anil if this fails, then the 
only way is to net, the plants over.- C. P. li. 

We fear there is no way of clearing out the 
Bracken from your lawn short of thoroughly 
trenching it and picking out the roots ns the 

work proceeds.-- Puzzled. The green leaf you 

send is what is termed a sport, and is of com¬ 
mon occurrence in the tricolor and variegated 
Zonal Pelargoniums. It is also common in the 
variegated Euonymus. 



NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Mrs. R. H. Lloyd.— Prob¬ 
ably a Moss, but the specimen could not be 
determined in the absence of spores. 
Bessie. —1, Fateia (Aralia) japonica; 2. Dac- 
tylis glomerata variegata.- S. M. W.. Clifton. 

Pittosporum Mayi.— Miss Fairbridge. —Rho¬ 
dodendron not recognised. 

Name of fruit. — Bessie .—Apple Tibbettjs, 
Pearmain. 


Book received. " Gardening/’ by A. C. 
Bartlett. T. C. and E. C. Jack. London and 
Edinburgh. 

BEES’ POT ROSES. 

FOR PLANTING CTO 
OR CROWING ON IN CREENHOUSE. 

They arc nearly all NEW; quite a n umber hav e 
hee .1 awarded the NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY’S 
GOLD MEDAL. They are just ripe for potting into 
6-inch pots for greenhouse work or for planting out. Every 

plant is thoroughly well hardened. Price 
12s. doz.. Bees’ selection. Customers' selection at 
prices quoted. 

12 POT ROSES, 12/- ,, 

P 185 Alex Hill Gray, lemon. Gold Medal N.R.S. 2 0 
P 215 A- R. Goodwin* coppery-orange ..10 

P lfio Altmarker, gold, tinted ml. 1 0 

P 18-1 Anna Marie Fcrstet, pink, suffused 

copper.16 

P 415 Claudius, may-carmine. Gold Medal. N R.S 1 0 
P 431 Comtesse F. Hamilton, brilliant carmine ] 6 

P 387 Charlotte Klcmm, fiery-red.on 

P 550 Dorothy Ratclifie, coral - red, shaded 

yellow, silver gilt medal N ILS.2 0 

P 630 Edward Mawley. velvety-crimson .. ..26 

P 754 Frau Ernest Fischer, ropjier, shaded pink 1 0 
P 757 Frau Obermistcr Plsqne*crimson ..10 
P 830 Gruss an Aachen, yellow, shaded bronze 1 0 

p ‘-*82 Jean Note, Chrome yellow . 10 

1*1050 King: Edward* Baby Rambler, rich carmine 1 0 
PI090 Laoy HUllngrdon* apricot-yellow ..16 

PI 185 Leslie Holland, scarlet-crimson ..3 0 

P1091 Lady Ursula, flesh-pink. 10 

P1225 Mabel Drew, canary-yellow, Gold Medal 

N.R.S.2 6 

P1350 Mme. Leon Simons, deep-rose 10 

P1571 Mrs. Amy Hammond, flesh, shaded apri¬ 
cot, Gold Medal N ILS.2 6 

1*1580 Mrs. C. E. Allen, yellowish-buff ..26 

P1590 Mrs. Cornwallis West, riwe-pink, Cold 

Medal N.R.S.2 6 

1*1625 Mrs. Frank Workman, bright pink, 

A want of Merit NR. 8.2 6 

P1630 Mrs. Fred Straker, orange-crimson .. 2 6 

P1665 Mrs. J. Welch, rich rose-pink. Award of 

Merit N.R.S.2 0 

Pi700 Mrs. Walter Eastlca, crimson-carmine .. 1 6 

Pi coo Mrs. Sophia Neate, bright salmon .. 10 
Pi425 Maman Looymans, salmon-red .10 

P2130 Viscount Carlow, carmine-pink ..10 

1*2057 Sunburst, cadmium-yellow .. 2 - & 3 0 

P2180 White Killarnoy, white .0 9 

CLIMBING ROSES IN POTS. 

Those are splendid stuff in 4Mn.* 6-in., or 
7-in. pots according to price. 

P1737 Climbing: Niphetos, white 1 -, 1/6 2 6 

1*1450 Marechal NTel, golden-yellow .. ]/-, 1 6 2 0 

1 *2195 w. A.Richardson, orange- yellow 1/-, Lfi, 2 6 3 6 
P 790 Gloire de Diion, buff .. l/-, 1/6,2 6 3 6 

P 705 Excelsa, Scarlet Dorothy Perkins .. 16 2 6 
P 235 Aviatcur Blcriot, saffron-yellow .. 1 - 2 0 
1*1036 Cl. K. A. Victoria, cream .. 1-16 

TO SAVE CARRIAGE clients may have the Roses 
taken out of pots and iwirt of soil removed. When ordering 
please nay whether this is to be doneornot. Failing definite 
instructions, we shall send in lints. 

Terms, cash with order. Please quote numbers or 
j cut out advt. and enclose with order. Any variety can 
had at prices quoted. Carriage on 6 Roses out of pots, 5tL ; 

| on 12, fid. ; on 24, 8d.; on 6 Climbers. 6d.; 12 Climbers, 6d 

BEES’ CLEMATIS IN POTS. 

Price 9d. each, 7 h, fid. doz.. Customers' Selection. 

„ 6d. ,, 5s. 6d. ., Bees' 

500 Albert Victor, deep lavender. 

520 Countess of Lovelace, flue double lilac. 

540 Dnchess Of Teek, large ivory white. 

560 Flammula rubra marginato, small white 

flo wers , red-edged leaves. 

580 Henryl, creamy white, very large. 

590 Jackmanni, magnificent purple. 

605 Jackmanni superba, dark violet. 

025 Lanuginosa, lavender-grey 

630 Lord Derby, pale mauve. 

635 Lord Neville, dark plum. 

650 Edouard Andre, briiiiunt rod. 

655 Mme. le Coultre. pure white. 

fifio Mme. Van Houtte, white. 

680 Miss Bateman, white and cream. 

710 Orientalis tangutica, eitro-golden-yellotr 
most striking, shaped like a Tulip. 

720 Splcndens, a new species from China, with 
at.raw-yellow flowers. 

730 Standishll. magnificent deep lavender. 

735 Star Of Indio, reddish purple. 

750 Ville de Lyon, bright carmine-red. 

755 Viticella (Vine Bower), purple 

760 Viticella alba luxurious, transparent white. 

with black centre. 

765 Wm. Konnctt, deep lavender. 

Remember, Now is the best time u> plant 
Clematis, therefore order at once. Rest you forget. 

BEES, Ltd., 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL. 

Or call at any of the following branches : 

BEES LTD , 166, BEDFORD ROW. ROCK FERRY; 
BEES LTD., 98. BOLD STREET. LIVERPOOL; 

BEES LTD.. 21, STANLEY ROAD, BOOTLE: 

BEES LTD, 3, WALLASEY ROAD, L1SCAIW : 

BEES LTD., 517 LORD STREET SOUTH PORT. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Narcissus William Coldring appears to be 
the most robust and enduring of the 
bicolor Trumpet Daffodils, and would, I 
should say, succeed in Grass where the 
ground is not liable to be much saturated 
during the winter. It is a bold-looking 
Daffodil, and good for cutting.— J. Corn- 
hii.l. 

The Tar weed. —I am pleased to know 
this Is in cultivation anil liked by Mr. 
Amott. I remember walking over many 
acres of it in the hilly country in Cali¬ 
fornia, and thought it a graceful and 
pretty plant. If hardy, as Mr. Arnott 
thinks, it should be welcome to rock 
gardens.—W. 

Helonias bullata.— This singular nmrsh 
plant comes from Sir Frank Crisp. I re¬ 
member seeing it. in American bogs, and 
grew it for some time, but lost it. A good 
l*>g garden is worth having, as there are 
so many fair marsh flowers, but it needs 
much care to keep down the too-vigorous 
plants that run riot in the soil. 

Pentapterygium serpens.— I have had 
to cut this out of the paper from inability 
to spell the name. I wish the writer 
would tell us if this plant is hardy or 
tender. What taste botanists have to in¬ 
vent such names! It shows that their 
knowledge of the classical languages which 
they air so much is very limited.—W. 

The Southern Heath (E. australis).—I 
have this cut for the house in big 
wreath-like pieces, but the colour, though 
good indoors, is not so charming as that 
of this loveliest of the Heaths of May in 
the open air. My bushes are about 5 feet 
high, not close-tufted, as most of the 
Heaths are, but of a free, open, wiry habit, 
charming in all states of wind or weather. 
—W., Sussex. 

Robinson’s Wood Anemone.— A broad 
patch of this, under a Plum-tree, thickly 
studded with its lovely delicately-tinted 
blossoms, forms as fair a garden picture 
ns could be fouud on an April day. These 
Wood Anemones are precious garden 
flowers, they give such a rich reward for 
so little trouble. In fact, they give no 
trouble beyond keeping them free from 
weeds, and perhaps a top-dressing every 
two or three years.—J. Cornhill. 

Lathyrus (Orobus) vernus azureus.— 
There are several very pretty varieties of 
the Spring Vetch (Lathyrus (Orobus) 
vernus), but the variety azureus is the least 
common of all. There was a nice plant of 
it in bloom in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Edinburgh, the other day, and very pleas¬ 
ing it looked in the rock garden there. 
The Spring Vetch, in Its different colours, 
has been overlooked of late, but it is a 
capital plant for the border, as well as for 
the rock garden. In tju^border tliejnirple 
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and white varieties are valued, and this 
blue variety will form an excellent com¬ 
panion to these and other flowers of April 
and May.—S. Aenott. 

Pomelo or “Crape fruit.”— Miss Taplin 
Royle rightly praises this, but what a pity 
it is that (lie name of “ Grape ” should 
be bandied about so much ami applied to 
all sorts of things doubtless by some push¬ 
ing tradesmen. For years before I be term 
” Grape fruit ” was applied to it the fruit 
was well known in Coveut Garden as the 
Pomelo, which is its right name—W. 

Cowslips. —There is not in Ihe world of 
Primroses a prettier one than our Cow¬ 
slip, and I am asking if anyone has raised 
or observed larger or bolder forms? Not 
anything in the Oxlip or bunch Primrose 
way I seek—we have so many of these— 
but a good, pure Cowslip, bigger or later, 
or in some way apart from the ordinary 
Cowslip of the meadows; a form worthy 
of garden culture.—W. R 

Ceranium atlanticum.— Can anyone tell 
me how to make this flower with any cer¬ 
tainty? One lot which has been covered 
with stones for several seasons lias run 
into the Grass, and there are several nice 
flowers. In another part of the garden it 
lias not flowered for years. On April 27th 
I saw a curious instance of quick growth, 
Cathcartia villosa, with a great number of 
crowns, showed no signs of flowering. Two 
days later there were many flower-spikes, 
each (> Inches in length, covered with 
buds.— E. Charles Buxton, Coed Dertc, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 

Michaelmas Daisies.— Is it not time the 
censor got to work among the Asters? 
The number of varieties is appalling. I 
have been looking through a list of these 
plants, which contains no fewer than a 
hundred and forty-eight sorts. Whether 
these are all worth growing, or whether 
they are all distinct, I cannot say ; one 
thing is certain, they have all distinct 
names. I yield to no one in my admiration 
of the popular Michaelmas Daisy; but 
surely there is little need of so many varie¬ 
ties, more especially when the difference 
between many of them is infinitesimal.— 
K. Bright. 

Single Camellias cut for the house.— 

I find these very good cut for the house. 
I grow them out-of-doors on rather a poor, 
dry bank, in a close group, without any 
attention or top-dressing—their own leaves 
may help a little in that way, but it is all 
they get. They are so close together that 
no one can go between, winter or summer. 
They flower well most years. The single 
ones are by far the best for this outdoor 
culture and for cutting. Over a vast 
, range of country in Southern England and 
Ireland they are hardy—hardier even than 
the Laurels and varied evergreen rubbish 
that too often encumber and disfigure good 
garden ground.—W., Sussex. 


I Thalictrum anemonoides. — This, the 
most graceful of all the smaller American 
woodland plants, comes from Friar Park, 
and reminds me of my loss of this and 
certain other Ameiffcan hardy plants that 
do not enjoy my “ brown ” soil. Those 
happy enough to find a deposit of peat in 
a wood, like Sir Henry Yorke, may find 
it easier. Being so fragile it is easily over¬ 
come by ordinary border plants. I wish 
some American reader would tell us about 
the places and soils it thrives in in a wild 
state.—\V. 

Scilla verna.— I am glad to see Sir Her¬ 
bert Maxwell’s note on this charming 
native flower, which is far too little 
known. It is, I think, a much prettier 
thing than Scilla italica. The colour of S. 
verna is, I think, exquisite in the Grass, 
but It is difficult to obtain from bulb 
dealers, and it is surprising they do not 
find it worth while to cultivate and sell it. 
It is hardly ever offered in any bulb cata¬ 
logue, and its omission from Mr. 
Weathers’ “ Bulb Book ” is surprising. It 
occurs near the sea in certain parts of 
both Kirkcudbrightshire and Wigtown¬ 
shire.—S. Arnott. 

Topiarian follies. — The outspoken 
article on " Topiarian Follies " and the un¬ 
meaning mutilation of trees and shrubs is 
to the point. I can write feelingly upon 
the annual trimming to which shrubs in 
gardens and policies are subjected in 
many places, although 1 must admit that 
my earliest objections to this practice 
were purely of a physical nature. In a 
well-known Scottish garden, where I 
worked many years ago, every shrub in 
the grounds had to undergo this senseless 
practice. Whatever the weather, all 
hands, from foreman to the latest appren¬ 
tice, armed with garden shears, were em¬ 
ployed in tills heart-breaking work from 
December onwards. Hollies, Laurels, 
Box, and Yews, all had to brook the 
shears, with what results, in the case of 
a freshly-joined recruit, I lenve to the 
imagination. Nor was this sufficient—the 
shrubberies around the mansion were dug 
over with spades. Spades, mark you! I 
do not think that this was an isolated 
case either. My following—and present- 
experiences were of an entirely different 
sort. The use of shears or bill-hook, ex¬ 
cept by express permission of the owner, 
and after mature consideration, is ana¬ 
thema. A case in point occurred recently. 
An evergreen shrub—of no particular 
value, but a fine piece—was overgrowing 
a walk. After much consultation, it was 
decided not to cut the shrub, but to niter 
the course of the walk. This was accord¬ 
ingly done, with the best results, and with 
satisfaction to all concerned. I commend 
the article “Topiarian Follies,” page 234, 
to all owners and lovers of gardens.— 

University of Illinois at 
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Himalayan Cedars.— I see “ E. R. S.” 

praises these, I think, overmuch. The 
Deodar is not really hardy, except in 
favoured soils in our country. The true 
and great Cedar for us is the Cedar of 
Deb anon or any of its forms. 1 have 
planted many of these, but would never 
jilant. a Deodar.—\\\, t>ussc.r. 

Pyrus Maulei. 1 quite agree with tin* 
note referring to the distinctness of 1’. 
Maulei from P. japoniea in the issue of 
April 19th (p. 231). They are certainly 
very distinct from a garden point of view, 
which is. after all. what concerns us 
most. There are some jxior forms of P. 
Maulei about, one of these being tin* 
ordinary 1*. Maulei alba, which is of a 
poor white. There is, I think, a finer one 
called nivea, while there is a brighter 
variety of P. Maulei itself. II is imi a 
plant for a wall, and is best as u little 
bush.—Ess. 

The Blood-root tSanguinaria cana¬ 
densis) in Scotland. - 1 proyos of the dis¬ 
cussion on this plant, which does well 
with me in loam, with or without the ad¬ 
dition of ]>eat or leaf-soil, I saw a line lot 
of it in the garden of Mr. E. A. Horne], 
Broughton House, Kirkcudbright, the 
other day. In Mr. IlornePs garden the 
Canadian Blood-root appears to do excep¬ 
tionally well, and there are a good many 
handsome clumps in the borders. No 
special cultivation is given beyond that 
all'orded the other border plants. The soil 
is a good, open, dark loam. The humid 
ami mild climate of Kirdcudbright ap¬ 
pear* to suit the Nanguinaria well.— 

A K NOTT. 

Asclepias tuberosa. — Your corre¬ 
spondent ** Kirkcudbrighton page 21S. 
refers to his failure in growing Asclepias 
tuberosa. This plant, known here as 
Bid terfly-weed or Pleurisy-root, grows 
naturally in dry, o]>en fields, where the 
soil is rather light ami well drained. It 
is not likely that frost damages it in the 
British Islands, since it endures many 
degrees below zero, but it is quite possible 
that it suffers from ” wet feet ” and lack 
of sun. It makes a gorgeous show in New 
Jersey in old fields that have reverted 
to the wild again, in company with such 
plants as Euphorbia and Lespedeza. If 
your correspondent can give it a light, dry 
soil, where there is no risk of winter sog- 
giiiess. and a warm, sunny exposure, lie 
should be rewarded with vigorous growth. 
—Emily Taplin Boyle, Mayuood, New 
Jersey. 

White-winged Daffodils.— Many years 
ngo, when N. Horstieldi and N. Empress 
were novelties, I bought a bulb of 
each. They both grew and bloomed well, 
but the former increased rapidly, and the 
latter almost stood still, the result being 
that I do not think that I have a dozen 
bulbs of it on the place. So far from hav¬ 
ing flower-stems 2.) feet high, they have 
never exceeded 1£ feet, which shows how 
strongly soil and situation—perhaps in my 
case both—influence some of the Narcissi. 
Grandee does well with me, and forms a 
line succession. It is a Daffodil that does 
not appear to be so well known as Ilors- 
lieldi and others. Mr. Jenkins makes no 
mention of albicans, which has been stated 
to lie the best of the bicolors. In my 
opinion it is a very fine Daffodil, very 
hold and striking, and valuable as helping 
to maintain a succession.—J. Cornhjll. 

The showy Chinese Apple (Pyrus spec- 
tabilis).—This profuse-flowering variety of 
the Chinese Pyrus is now in full bloom, 
and the tree—an informal shaped bush—to 
which this note particularly refers, forms 
at the present time a charming floral pic¬ 
ture. Situated as it is on the lawn, witli 
its lowermost branches almost touching 
the turf, and every particle of young wood 
on the branches literally w r reathed with 
its reddish-rose coloured blossoms, the 
(‘fleet can bo more easily imagined than 
described. It is so free and constant in 
blooming that it can be relied on, no 
matter what the form of tree may be, to 
create a fine display either on the lawn or 
in the shrubbery atthis time of xear. It 
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I also possesses the merit of being perfectly 
I hardy, and can, therefore, be planted with 
confidence wherever spring-flowering trees 
; and shrubs are appreciated and sought 
after. Pyrus spectabilis is a native of 
I China, and was introduced considerably 
over one hundred years ago.—A. TV. 

Houstonia serpyllifolia.— These delicate 
little flowers of the American fields often 
get lost with us in winter through not hav¬ 
ing a blanket of snow. They have always 
had a charm for me, perhaps all the more 
so through being rarely seen in a healthy 
state. They grow well on a neighbour’s 
rock garden, and began with me last 
aufunjii, but |K*rislied during the winter. 
Rock-garden culture is essential. From 
►Sir Frank Crisp.—W. 

Nabcrlea Austin!. Under this name a 
very pretty llabcrloa was shown at tin* 
recent spring show’ of the Royal Cale¬ 
donian Horticultural Society. It is prob- 
| ably a variety of II. rhodopensis, but is a 
very attractive form. It is of compact 
j growth and bears good, dense racemes of 
I ojien flowers of a delightful tone of white 
and lilac. It is easily distinguished from 
the other Haberleas. The origin of this 
variety is a little obscure, but it came 
from an Edinburgh nursery, and had been 
found on the rockery of one of the chief 
employees. These Haberleas are such 
! charming plants for such places as answer 
well for the Ramondias that good forms 
like 11. Austini are worth finding room 
for.—S. Ahnott. 

Helianthemum tuberaria.- “ S.. Hants” 
(page 231), asks how to grow Helianthe- 
muiu tuberaria. It lias flourished here for 
ten or twelve years under rather weird 
circumstances. At that date 1 made a 
wall garden, which still remains, and is 
easily the worst wall garden on reenrd. 
If was made of sandstone, tin* interstices 
were filled in with sand, and it was 
backed by solid sandstone rock. It is not 
j enough to say that the drainage was splen- 
! did. the whole thing was little else but 
I drainage. Into this hapjiy homo I put 
i crowds of alpine plants, and invited tjiem 
! to flourish. It is best to draw a decent 
i veil over subsequent happenings. That 
I wall garden is now given over to succu- 
! ients, w’hich like it well enough. But a 
' few of the original tenants have actually 
managed to survive. The prostrate Broom 
is happy, Onosma tauricuni makes noble 
clumps, the Oistus family are well suited, 
and Helianthemum tuberaria forms great 
mounds, and flowers gloriously every 
summer. It faces the west, where the 
j driving rain from the Dee estuary can liir 
it hard, and it is at an angle of the wall 
garden where the drainage is most terrific, 
j It never gets the slightest protection.— 

I A. K. Bulley, Ness, Neston, Cheshire. 

Primula La Lorraine.— This Primula, 

I which was given an award of merit by 
| the Royal Horticultural Society on April 
j 29th, is one of the many choice hybrids 
| raised by M. Lemoine, of Nancy. It was 
first distributed in the autumn of 1912, 
and was described as the result of fer¬ 
tilising the Chinese Primula Veitchi with 
| the pollen of a variety of Primula cor- 
| tusoides. The newcomer is certainly a 
; very promising plant, and one that w’ill 
| presumably prove quite hardy. The foliage, 
which is in general appearance about mid- j 
I way between that of its parents, is dis¬ 
posed in a tuft, this being in its turn well ! 
over-topped by the flower-spike, on which i 
the blossoms are disposed more or less in i 
whorls. They are about the size of those 1 
of a good form of P. cortusoides, and of 
a bright carmine-rose colour, with a large 
yellow r eye. At present it is but little 
known and somewhat expensive. The | 
flowers possess a pleasing fragrance. A 
second variety raised by the same firm, 
and distributed at the same time, is Ville ( 
do Nancy, the lobes of whose flowers are 1 
out and toothed. The colour is bright j 
carmine-purple, also with a yellow eye. i 

-This, a distinct and showy 

hybrid of continental origin, is said 
to have been obtained by crossing P. 
cortusoides arntena and 1*. Veitchi, the 


I latter a recent introduction from 
| China. The new*-comer is almost Inter- 
I mediate between the parents, or, at 
least, affords ample evidence of the in- 
j fluenee of both, and is, withal, free-flower- 
I ing and of excellent habit. The form of 
' the leaves and also their soft downy 
nature have a marked resemblance to P. 
Veitchi, the flower, lx till in size and form, 
partaking more of the other parent. The 
| concentration of tlie flower-spikes to the 
1 centre of the plant is also characteristic 
I of P. Veitchi, while the colour of the 
j flowers—deep rone —eliminates the deeper 
j magenta-crimson hue sometimes seen in 
I the last-named kind. On some of tin* 

! stronger spikes two tiers of flowers had 
been formed, and. doubtless, with greater 
strength this characteristic will be more 
fully devehqied. At I lie present time the 
; perfect hardiness of P. Veilehi in the open 
I or even in the sheltered parts of the rock 
garden may lie oi»en to question. It is to 
bo hoped, however, that, the influence of 
P. cortusoides uimena may tend to greater 
! hardiness, and for so good a plant as Da 
Lorraine this is much to be desired. Tile 
raiser of the plant is M. Deinoiue, the ex¬ 
hibitor of the example, gaining an award 
i of merit on April 29th, being Mr. Maurice 
! Prichard, Christchurch.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Clibran’s Mossy Rockfoil (Saxifraga 
1 Clibrani).—Creatures of our own moun¬ 
tains, these are very precious, not merely 
| for the rook garden, but also as cool 
I undergrowdh below choice shrubs set in 
the ground sparsely, as they often me in 
new plantings. Also beneath the choicer 
Tea Roses I use them, though they do not 
endure Jong in strong sun. For evergreen 
; mixed borders, ton, often desirable near 
Hu* house, they conn* in well ns marginal 
groups nud edgings. The dwarfest earth- 
clasping forms, like eiespitosa, green- 
| himlica, or any other dwarf form, may 
j well Ik* used as a carpet over choice lnilbs 
I on the rock garden or gently raised 
I borders. The Mossy Rockl'oils run into 
I each other so closely that they cannot 
j l>e clearly separated. Clibran's is one of 
I the garden seedlings raised of recent 
I years. From Sir Frank Crisp. A good 
I English name for the lot is Mossy Rook- 
foil, as they are nil forms, or close allies, 
of S. hypnoides, that clothe many of our 
mountains, and vary without end. One of 
j my first impressions of our alpine garden 
I flora was to see seventy forms of these 
| Mossy Rock foils in Mr. Bnrrer’s garden 
j at Henfield, in Sussex, but that was many 
years ago, before gardeners generally 
! cared for these things.—W., Sussex. 

Notes from Bettws-y-Coed.— Lonicera 
fragrantissima has never failed to flower 
i freely here during the last twenty years, 
j This season it has been a total failure. 

At the beginning of February, 1912, there 
i Yvere two successive nights when the ther¬ 
mometer registered 30 degs. of frost. The 
| Lonicera, which is against a north wall, 
seemed shrivelled up, yet in ten days there 
was any quantity of flowers. On Christ¬ 
mas day last a flower of Anemone sylvefe- 
tris major opened, live others in the same 
spot (lid not show above ground till the 
middle of March. Rlieum Alexandra is, 
I believe, a very shy flowerer. It flowered 
well in June, 1911; no flowers in 1912. I 
was advised to leave it alone, but divided 
it into three pieces during March. To-day 
I was pleased to see a great white ball, 
which, no doubt, contains flowers. 
Epiga»a repens lias flowered freely for the 
last six years. It is on the north side of 
n large Douglas Fir, and has thriven en¬ 
tirely on the Fir needles. I was foolish 
enough to top-dress thickly with i>eat. dur¬ 
ing November. This has proved fatal— 
many of the growths have Imhui killed, and 
fresh ones are only now starting. 1 read 
that Cat heart ia villosa is a biennial. My 
]»lant is certainly more than four years 
old, and has any number of crowns. I 
think one of the best, plants I ever bought 
is Viola Purple Robe. There are now over 
fifty flowers open on one plant. This is 
growing in little elke than chips of slate.— 
E. Charles Buxton, Coed Dene, Betties • 
y Coed. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

GARLAND FLOWER 
(Daphne). 

No genus of shrubby plants known to me 
possesses a greater charm than the 
Daphnes. The alpine or saxatile species 
are of the highest value In the rock 
garden—those of taller growth better 
suited to Its adjacent parts or to the 
shrubbery border proper. Richly en¬ 
dowed with fragrance, the plants at 
flowering time appeal to all. Hence, like 
some other flowering shrubs — the 
wondrouslv fragrant Itoronla iuegastlgma, 
for example—what they lack in showl- 
ness Is made up in that much worthier 
attribute — sweetness. For this good 
quality alone they are precious to our 
gardens, more especially in the rock 
garden, for example, that but for these 
sweet-smelling shrubs might be without 
fragrance for weeks on end. Shorn of its 
sweetness, the erect, leafless, columnar- 
flowering branches of the Mezereon in 
March would appeal to but few, while the 


much longer. Layering and seedling rais¬ 
ing are other methods of increase worthy 
of consideration by the gardener, and 
worthy also of being pursued to their 
utmost limit. With seedling raising, as 
with cutting propagation, much patience 
will he required, the seedlings rarely ap¬ 
pearing under two years. These periods 
of waiting will, however, be rewarded in 
after years by the continued success of the 
plants. In the matter of soils, no hard- 
and-fast rules can be laid down, some de¬ 
lighting in peat, others luxuriating in cal¬ 
careous soils. Some of the most vigorous 
examples of I), odora (1). indica) I grew 
in heavy calcareous loam. In peaty soils, 
which are usually recommended, the ) 
leaves assume a pale yellow tint, sugges- | 
tive of a debilitated condition, and quite 
opposed to tire dark-green leafage of those 
grown in the above-mentioned soils. D. 
Laureola and D.Mezereum grow vigorously 
enough in strong loamy soils. D. Cneorum 
must, apparently, have a peaty or very j 
sandy vegetable soil, while D. rupestris is 
always found on limestone rocks, hence a | 
knowledge of the species and the soil or 
rock formation upon which it is found in 


Edinburgh, where it assumes extra¬ 
ordinary proportions. In Southern Eng¬ 
land tlie plant makes but a meagre 
growth. It is a subprostrate evergreen 
shrub, preferring shade and not n little 
moisture. It requires peat or very sandy 
vegetable soils, a mulching of which 
should be given each autumn, over which 
sandstone blocks should be laid to keep 
down the branches and encourage rooting. 
In this way its vigour is renewed, and its 
1 somewhat straggling habit corrected. The 
\ fragrant flowers are creamy-white, and 
are produced in dense clusters from 
spreading rosette-like tufts of leaves. It 
flowers in spring, and maintains a succes¬ 
sion of bloom for several weeks. 

D. caucasica. —A rare species, somewhat 
resembling a tall-growing altnica. It Is 
white-flowered. 

I). Cneorum: (Garland Flower).—A 
native of the Eastern Alps and the dry 
pastures of Southern Switzerland, this is, 
perhaps, one of the most tractable of the 
best garden kinds. The plant is about 
1 foot high, and 1) feet through, often much 
more, the tufted habit of growth of 
cushion-like character. The plant do- 
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Daphne rupestris. From a photograph of a plant grown by the Craven Nursery , 

C/apham , Lancaster. 


fragrance of a well-flowered bush of it | 
is an attraction indeed. On the other 
hand, such unique members of the race as i 
the Garland Flower (D. Cneorum) and the 
Rock Daphne (I), rupestris) aptieal by 
exquisite colouring as much as by 
fragrance, hence are worthy of every 
care. 

Culturally, it is doubtful whether we 
yet know all that may be learnt in respect 
to these plants. Unfortunately, failures 
are frequent, though I have not the least 
hesitation in attributing this in part, at 
least—and not a small part—to grafting 
ui>on unsuitable stocks. For the benefit of 
those who delight in beautiful garden 
plants, it should be clearly stated that the 
propagation of the Daphnes other than by- 
grafting is well known. The grafting of 
such things is often enough a matter of 
convenience—a species of hustling in a de¬ 
sire to be first in (he field with stock at nil 
costs. Grafting might be legitimate 
enough : it is the use of unsuitable stocks 
by the unthinking that too often brings 
disaster. A mucli surer and safer, if 
slower, method is that of raising the 
plants from cuttings, and all the forms 
may be so raised though the process of 
rooting may take a^xytioie year *r even 
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Nature should be of some assistance to 
the gardener. The following are among 
the more distinct and beautiful of those 
now in cultivation : — 

1). alpixa.— A deciduous species of from 
l foot to 2 feet high, with much forked 
branches and somewhat frail leafage. 
The yellowish-white flowers are produced 
in terminal clusters, woolly or silky ex¬ 
ternally, and slightly fragrant. The 
flowers appear in June, and in early 
autumn are succeeded by reddish fruits. 
It is found upon calcareous rocks in the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, and usually in full 
sunshine. It, is an interesting plant rather 
than an indispensable one. D. altaica is a 
nearly allied plant of more erect growth 
and bearing whiter flowers. 

I). arbuscula. —There are at least two 
distinct plants known by this name, that 
now referred to having small evergreen 
leafage and terminal heads of rosy, 
sweetly-scented flowers. It approximates 
to L). Cneorum and may prove to be but a 
geographical form of it. 

D. Bi.agayana. —An Austrian species, and 
one of the best of the genus. It is 
an indispensable plant for the rock 
garden. In this country it attains its 
fullest development at Glasnevin and 


lights in peat or heath soils of a very 
sandy nature, and does not object to veget¬ 
able matter. In stiff soils it may be re¬ 
garded a failure. There would appear 
some variety of colour in the species, and 
majus and Verlotti are distinct forms. 
The dominating colour is rosy-pink, the 
flowers among the most fragrant of all. 
By reason of its free-tufted growth this is 
best increased by layering, the outermost 
branches lending themselves admirably to 
tlie work. 


D. Collina. — Like a miniature-growing 
Box. The flowers, in clusters, are of a 
lilac-pink colour. A valuable evergreen 
species and an early spring bloomer. 
South Europe. 

D. Dauphini. —An Asiatic evergreen 
species, having terminal clusters of de¬ 
cidedly fragrant reddish-violet or purple 
flowers. 


D. Gknkwa.— There is no mistaking the 
lilac-coloured Lilac-formed Daphne, whose 
flowers so strongly resemble the small- 
growing Persian Lilacs. It is a deciduous 
species, and flowers profusely from axil¬ 
lary buds, the clusters usually three or 
four-flowered, and sweetly-scented. The 


plant attains 2 feet or l\ feet high, hence 
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is of service arnong choice shrubs as well 
as of use in the rock garden. 

D. mezereum. —Too well known to need 
description, yet a delightful plant withal, 
and one of the earliest of deciduous flower¬ 
ing shrubs to blossom in the open. The 
plant forms an erect bush, the flowers, in 
close clusters, appearing from axillary 
buds so thickly as to give the impression 
of a columnar spike. There are white and 
coloured varieties, and all are fragrant. 
Best raised from seeds. Good for wood¬ 
land or choice shrub border. I). Hout- 
teiana is said to be a hybrid between this 
and the Spurge Laurel.* 

D. odora (1). indica).— Only hardy in 
mild or southern districts, and usually 
grown—or starved—in pots. Planted out 
in the conservatory border it makes a 
handsome and vigorous bush, loaded in 
winter with deliciously fragrant flower 
clusters. I have succeeded best with this 
kind by growing it in strong calcareous 
loam. I think the pink and red-flowered 
varieties are not only more attractive, but 
l»ossess a richer, more grateful perfume. 
Cutting-raised plants of this make the 
most reliable permanent specimens. 

D. RUPESTRIS (D. PETR2EA) (ROCK GAR¬ 
EA XI) Flower). —This Queen of the saxatlle 
species and a gem of the first water, is a 
native of the limestone rocks of the 
Eastern Alps, where it is usually found in 
fissures. I first made the acquaintance of 
this exquisite sjiecies in 187(1, when I had 
a delightful little bush, which, blossoming 
each succeeding year with its wonted 
freedom, charmed all who beheld it. The 
neat, erect-growing bush of a few inches 
high, crowned with its fragrant waxy-pink 
flower-clusters, renders it at once the most, 
dainty and choice of all alpine shrubs. Of 
the wondrous mass of flowers produced by 
a solitary si*>cimeu, the accompanying 
picture will afford abundant proof. Dur¬ 
ing recent years Mr. Fairer has contrived 
to bring a fine-flowering example to each 
Temple Show, and the plant has been the 
admired of all visitors. In cultivation, 
this treasure of the Eastern Alps succeeds 
quite well in sandy jieat, to which a little 
finely-pulverised limestone and a little 
loam may be added. It is well to plant 
firmly Ibis, and, indeed, all other rock- 
loving kinds. No plant is more worthy the 
best endeavours of tHe gardener than this 
evergreen alpine shrub Seedlings should 
be raised as occasion offers, und cuttings 
or layers should also be mode much of. 

I>. striata.— The established plants of 
this form a spreading group of twiggy 
shoots, 1 foot to 2 feet across, which in 
early summer are fragrant with rosy- 
purple flower-clusters. The species is well 
suited to grouping on rocky ground or on 
bare spots where heath soils exist. 

Many other names appear in catalogues, 
but the above are the gems of a race un¬ 
equalled for its fragrance. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cydonia Maulei. — The brick-red, or 
sometimes almost scarlet, flowers of this 
dwarf Japanese Quince make it a con¬ 
spicuous object during April and early 
May, for they appear in profusion from 
almost all parts of the branches. Grow¬ 
ing but a couple of feet or so in height, 
it spreads freely and attains a diameter 
«»f 4 feet or r> feet. As it is perfectly hardy 
it may be planted in the open ground in 
almost any part of the country, but it 
should be given a position where it is 
exposed to a fair amount of sun. 
Although not such a variable plant as the 
stronger-growing C. japonica, it has pro¬ 
duced a number of well-marked varieties, 
notable ones being alba, which bears 
creamy-white flowers, atrosanguinea, 
superba, and Leichtlini, all of which have 
larger and darker-coloured flowers than 
the type. It is not, however, as a flower¬ 
ing plant alone that C. Maulei deserves 
consideration, for it fruits freely, the 
fruits when ripe being orange-coloured 
and highly fragrant. They are useful for 
making into jelly, and some people con¬ 
sider the flavour qf"jwlly made frprn them 
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to be suiKirior to that of the ordinary 
Quince. Cydonia Maulei is not very fas¬ 
tidious regarding soil, although it prefers 
that of a loamy character, which is fairly 
well drained. When once established it 
gives little trouble.—D., Kcw. 

Darwin's Barberry (Berberis Darwini).—I 
was grieved the other day to hear this showy 
and free-flowering shrub denounced as 
'• vulgar.” I think no one can plant it too 
freely. For the past six weeks it has been 
beautiful. Planted around a large group of 
scarlet Rhododendrons, the two colours pre¬ 
sent an effective contrast. B. Darwini seeds 
freely, and any number of young plants can 
be had without trouble here in the naturally 
peaty soil. These seedlings can be trans¬ 
planted much more satisfactorily than older 
plants, as when pieces of any size have to be 
removed the chances are that they either die 
or linger on for a season or two before suc¬ 
cumbing.— Kirkcudbright. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SWEET PEAS. 

At the time of writing, I have just seen j 
the first blooms of the year of Sweet Peas, i 
Of course, they were brought on under I 
glass, and I am told that at the forth¬ 
coming flower show at Chelsea, at the end 
of the month, there is likely to be a 
splendid display from such culture. This 
system, however, hardly commends itself 
to the small amateur, and it is only those | 
with big glass structures who can indulge 
in it to the full. The earliest outdoor i 
plants noted the first week in May are j 
about a foot, in height* and these look most 
promising. All varieties do not grow well i 
alike, but quite the strongest at this date 
are Mrs. W. Cuthbertson, King Alfred, 
Maiul Holmes, and Mrs. Breadmore. 
Spring-sown seeds have produced plants 
about -1 inches high ; these, too, look , 
sturdy and promising. 

To any amateur who may read these 
notes I would say—keep from using ferti¬ 
lisers at this early date. One often notes 
that a pinch of something is strewn about 
the plants “just to give them a start.” 
This is a great mistake. The chances are 
that a set-back is provided. Keep the 
surface of the earth stirred instead this 
will tend to satisfactory progress. Some 
growers pinch out the load to make the 
plants produce strong suckers from tin* 
bottom. 1 have, however, not found this 
necessary, and think the same does harm 
by giving a check. When growing freely 
there is no need of aiding bottom stems. 
They come naturally, and the chief care 
is to curtail the number. In the case of 
the stronger-growing sorts two leaders are 
trained, and with the weaker ones—such 
as the orange or apricot-coloured kinds— 
only one stem is allowed. The sticks were 
arranged in my case even before planting 
the Peas, so that the only thing to do now 
is to tie when necessary. 

A mistake often made is in regard to 
watering. Tf the surface of the soil looks 
dry, it is thought by many the roots below 
are dry, too: then water is given. This 
only tends to make the roots cold, and, 
in fact, is more than likely to give them a 
check. T have noticed the effect of water¬ 
ing Sweet Peas. It is much overdone. 
Although I have to deal with a light, 
quickly-drying soil, by preparing the same 
through working it deeply, these plants 
will go the whole summer better without 
water other than that from the clouds. 
Two years back, when the summer w T as 
exceedingly dry. I took the trouble to find 
out from a number of exhibitors with 
whom I came into contact what they 
really thought of watering Sweet Peas in 
open ground, and I invariably got an 
answer that it was not only labour lost, 
but that the diseases so prevalent then 
could be traced to this source. In a pretty 
lengthy gardening career I have not found 
benefit to any extent in watering eating 
Peas, and I believe it is exactly the same 
with the Sweet Peas. The fact is, more 
than ordinary care is taken in the latter 
case in the preparation of the ground, and 
this is sufficient. To my thinking, if we 
keep the surface continually open by hoe¬ 
ing, better results follow than from water¬ 
ing. There is yet another item which 


appears to me wrong in practice. This is 
mulching—I mean the overdoing of it by 
cultivators of this flower. There is a 
great difference between covering the 
ground with loose, strawy material to 
ward off the effects of hot sunshine and 
I conserve moisture and putting on a 
j thick layer of wet, cold cow-manure, yet 
the latter is often done. 

Probably, the ixqmlarity of Sweet Peas, 
with more or less expensive kinds has 
taught one lesson which has taken some 
time to get into general practice—that is, 
the advantage of thin planting. A dozen 
plants now take up about the same space 
as a hundred in our younger days, much to 
the benefit of modern culture. Until late 
years few appreciated the branching habit 
of the Sweet Pea. Those who have not 
already tried Bamboo canes for training 
the growths should do so. The cost at 
first is considerable, but in the end they 
are as cheap as anything for the purpose. 
Hazel sticks and the like, too, are often 
difficult to get. The canes are straight 
and light-looking, and may he obtained up 
to 10 feet or more in length. Stout ]x>stx 
at the ends of the rows and a couple of 
wires provide the necessary trellis for 
fastening to. Or, if the planting be. done 
in clumps, round hoops made of stout wire 
will keep the canes well apart and in 
order. Canes S Ret long should pro¬ 
vide height enough to suit most amateur 
cultivators. II. S. 

Surrey. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Tiie double Poet’s Narcissus failing to 
ri.oom.— I have read occasionally of Hie 
flowers of the double variety of (lie Poet’s 
Narcissus going blind and refusing to 
ojieii. 1 have not oxi>erienoed Ibis in my 
own garden, though I have met with it 
elsewhere. It has been ascribed to want 
of moisture just before owning, but I am 
doubtful about this, seeing that my own 
garden lias a dry soil and subsoil, and 
cannot be said to Ik* well supplied with 
moisture at the time the buds “ go blind.” 
This is surely a point, on which informa¬ 
tion is desirable. The single varieties, 
which I like much better than the double 
| ones, always do well here, and I have had 
a fine show of the handsome N. ornatus 
and some of the other varieties of this 
beautiful flower 

Daffodil Henry Irving failing to 
flower. —I have come to the conclusion 
that there are certain Daffodils which re¬ 
quire more frequent division of the clumps 
than others, and I think Henry Irving 
may be one of these. While others in 
the same part of my garden, planted at 
the same time, have given flowers in 
plenty year afler year, Henry Irving has 
given me none for two years. I am wonder¬ 
ing now whether it would not be better 
to transplant my bulbs before they com¬ 
plete their growth or whether I should 
leave them until they go to rest. If I 
transplant them now, in favourable 
weather, will they not have a better 
chance to flower next year than if left in 
a crowded mass? Possibly Mr. E. H. 
Jenkins, who is well known as an expert 
on such subjects, can help me. I am 
anxious to have Henry Irving in flower 
once more. 

Primula denticulate —I read the other 
day an article in which Primula dentlcu- 
lata was called n biennial. This came as 
a surprise to me, as it was one of the 
earliest Primula species I grew. It has 
been a perennial with me, and I have 
never had any reason to doubt that it was 
so everywhere. Is it not a question of 
soil and moisture? As I have already 
said, my soil is light and the subsoil a 
dry one, and my trouble with P. denticu- 
lata is that it needs watering in dry 
weather. Can it be that the ample drain¬ 
age is the salvation of P. denticulata here 
and that it dislikes much moisture below? 
A friend of mine has it growing in wet 
soil by the side of a pond, aud he says it 
is ]>erennial with him. 

The double Iberis. —I see sometimes that 
the double -Candytuft iberis semper- 
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virens fl.-pl., as it is called) is recom¬ 
mended as superior to the single varieties. 
I do not agree with this, as I think the 
heads of bloom look stiffer and that the 
plant gives hardly the same effect when in 
bloom. It may last a little longer, but 
the effect of the masses of bloom borne 
by good plants of the best single white 
Candytufts is surely as tine as anyone 
need wish. What about clipping these 
back? I think they require this to pre¬ 
vent the big bushes from growing hollow 
in the middle—a grievous defect to the ap¬ 
pearance of an otherwise good plant. I 
have found out that a very large number 
of such plants must, be cut back after 
flowering if they are to remain in good 
condition. 

Primula fhondosa.— What a little gem 
this is, and how easily grown in damp, 
peaty soil. My little plant is growing 
nicely, and has given me quite a number 
of its pleasing trusses of purple flowers. 
It reminds me a little of Primula farinosa, 
which I picked up in Lancashire once. 
Of course, the two are different, but oue 
seems to associate the two in one’s mind. 
Primula frondosa came into bloom a good 


while before P. farinosa, and this is a de¬ 
cided advantage. With me they grow 
quite well close together and under the 
same conditions, though I think that P. 
farinosa is more difficult to manage, and 
that it requires a little more water in 
summer. 

Axemone Robin son i an a.— After seeing 
some of the newer Wood Anemones, and 
trying some of them, I have come to the 
conclusion that Anemone Robinsoniana is 
the pick of the lot. I have now a nice 
little clump of it, and on studying it in the 
sun and at all times when open, I am more 
and more enraptured with this Windflower. 
It gives me little trouble, and from a 
single root or tuber has grown into a good 
group in a few years. Though it likes 
shade, a tuber I took off my clump and put 
in sun seems to do well also. 

Walpsteixia trifoliata. —A friend who 
has this trailing over a mossy retaining 
wall has given me a plant. This wall is 
in the shade, and the Waldsteinia makes 
a curtain of glossy leaves and bright 
yellow flowers, which look much brighter 
there than in the sun. I cannot give my 
plant a similar position, but am growing 
it on the edge of a border, |where 
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it is doing well. I am going to try to in¬ 
duce it to trail along the stone edging, so 
as to cover it eventually. It seems to be 
a very easy plant to grow. 

An Amateur of ITardy Flowers. 


. WALLFLOWERS. 

These are now at their best, and are 
making a fine display both in beds and 
borders. Whether it be the flowers of the 
rich golden-yellow, deep reddish-brown, 
ruby-red, purplish-red, citron-yellow, or 
those of the orange-red coloured variety 
named Fire King, they are one and ail 
very beautiful. Where colour-effects are 
required in the spring of the year, Wall¬ 
flowers are indispensable, and when judi¬ 
ciously employed in combination with 
other spring-flowering plants they serve to 
make the garden gay indeed, besides 
affording a vast amount of pleasure. 
Where so many fail with Wallflowers is in 
not sowing the seed early enough to pro¬ 
vide a long season of growth, also in 
omitting to cut off the point of the tap¬ 
roots. By sowing and raising in May, the 
plants become almost if not full grown by 


autumn, and unless they are so, a tine dis¬ 
play of flowers need not be looked for the 
following spring. Plants only half de¬ 
veloped generally suffer more or less 
should the winter prove severe, and not 
only that, but they have to complete their 
growth before they can flower, which, 
again throws the blooming period late. 
The effect of taking away the point of the 
tap-roots is twofold, as it not only en¬ 
courages a more branching and dwarfer 
habit of growth, but once it is removed, 
roots of a fibrous nature are quickly 
emitted, which enable the plants to be 
lifted with a ball of soil attached when 
the time arrives for transferring them to 
where they are to flower. The omission of 
this apparently small, blit important, de¬ 
tail is usually seen in tall or “ leggy ” 
plants, having but few side shoots, and 
with which, when lifted, it is difficult— 
nay, almost impossible—to secure a ball 
of soil. 

Another thing which makes for success 
in Wallflower culture Is to sow the seed 
outdoors in nice friable soil, such as is 
usually afforded by a border at the foot 
of a wall, and to prick out the plants 
before they become drawn in rows 1 foot 


asunder, allowing the same space between 
the plants. The plot chosen should be 
quite open, and if the soil is inclined to 
be heavy, so much the better can lifting 
be effected in autumn. Any plants exhibit¬ 
ing a disposition to fail in the making of 
side shoots should be stopped, which will 
soon bring about the desired effect. 

A. W. 


THE EARLY FLOWERING OF THE 
YELLOW TUFTED PANSIES. 

Here and there one has already noticed a 
mauve-blue or a fancy-coloured flower of 
one variety or another, but within a few 
days there has come into existence a blaze 
of yellow colour in varying tones. The 
yellow-flowered varieties ate always the 
first to come into flower with me, and one 
is pleased to welcome them after the dull 
and trying winter days, when a suburban 
garden so often looks dull and cheerless. 
The yellow Tufted Pansies that are now 
flowering are the following:—Miss E. M. 
Gann, a rich yellow that reminds me of 
Bullion. It is quite as early in flowering 
as that old sort, and the flower-stalks 
being longer the blooms stand out. well 
above the tufted growths. In warm 
weather the blossoms are quite rayless. 
Just now, however, they are neatly rayed. 
Mrs. E. A. Cade is a bright yellow, rayless 
sort, that is very fragrant and free flower¬ 
ing. This variety is at its best. It is one 
of the earliest to come into bloom, and in 
country gardens flowers are often gathered 
during the winter. Mrs. B. Eric Smith 
is quite new. .The plant has a good, 
sturdy, tufted habit, and developSi large 
rayless flowers witli wavy edges that are 
most attractive. The colour is bright 
yellow with an orange centre, which adds 
materially to its attractiveness. May is 
another very fine sort. The flowers are 
large, even, and circular, and although 
they are lightly rayed just now, in a little 
while they will be quite rayless. The 
blossoms are borne on long flower-stalks, 
and they are sweet scented. The habit of 
the plant, however, is not so dwarf as is 
to be desired. The colour of the blossoms 
may be described as rich yellow. A very 
dainty rayed flower is Constance Leonora. 
The' habit is dwarf and tufted, and the 
plant flowers profusely. The flowers are 
of good size, and their colour may be 
described as bright yellow with an orange 
eye. Linggl is a very large, circular 
flower, developed on rather short, stout 
flower-stems. The plant is very sturdy 
and free flowering, and bears pale yellow 
flowers that are slightly rayed at the pre¬ 
sent time. Moseley Perfection, that has 
been so freely exhibited at the shows in 
recent years, is just now coming into 
flower. It is not nearly so early-flower¬ 
ing ns the other varieties that I have men¬ 
tioned. D. B. Crane. 

Hiqligate, A r . 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Soil for Iiilium Henryi and I*. Humboldti. 

—I should be much obliged if you would ad¬ 
vise me what soil and situation Lilium Henryi 
and Lilium Humboldti require when grown 
out-of-doors. It w'ouhl particularly oblige me 
if you could furnish me with this informa¬ 
tion in an early issue, as I am under the im¬ 
pression that these Lilies ought to be planted 
at once.—H. A. Bayne, Oxton. 

[The Lilies should have been planted 
weeks ago, and unless they are of the 
finest size they will not do much good in 
flowering this season. L. Henryi should 
be planted in a deeply-prepared bed— 
2 feet or so—of loam, peat, leaf-mould, 
and sand, the first three in about equal 
parts. One-fifth of well-decayed manure 
may he added to the soil. It is a stem¬ 
rooting kind, and, as usual in such cases, 
the plant is of vigorous growth. Insert 
the bulbs at least 0 inches deep, in order 
that the stem-roots may receive adequate 
support. Select a position sheltered from 
north and east. L. Humboldti succeeds 
best in loam, peat, and leaf-soil in equal 
parts, or in sandy loams where these are 
rich and deep. This species also prefers 
more root moisture! than the first. Plant 
at 5 indies deep in a cool and sheltered 
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place. In each case the position should 
he well drained. Stagnant moisture is 
fatal.] 

Viola gracilis.— This has been a source 
of great pleasure to me during the past 
few weeks. I had not grown it until com¬ 
paratively recently, and failed to appre¬ 
ciate its worth as represented in some of 
the so-called rock gardens set up at the , 
leading shows. I am growing a number 
of plants together in a rather large, deep 
seed-pan, and at the time of writing the ! 
dainty little, wiry-looking plants are 
flowering freely. The rich, deep-purple 
blossoms are most effective, and con¬ 
trasted, as I have them, with several of 
my rich yellow, primrose, and mauve-blue 
Violettas, also in pans, the effect is dis¬ 
tinct and beautiful. There are, I think, 
great, possibilities with this pretty dwarf 
species of Viola, and lam looking forward 
to the time when I may be able to effect 
some crosses, and in this way increase the 
interest in this pretty species.—D. 15. 
Crane. 

The Snake's-head Fritillary.— Although 
not so attractive as many of the spring¬ 
flowering bulbs, the solitary flowers of F. 
Meleagris possess a charm of their own. 
F. M. pr.Tcox has now run its course, but 
at the time of writing F. M. nngustifolia 
and F. M. flavida are at their best. F»y 
the kindness of a friend, I have now a tiny 
clump of a double variety of the Snake’s- 
head Fritillary, but much to my disap¬ 
pointment it has not bloomed this season. 

1 am unaware if this double variety has 
any special name: probably not, so I have 
labelled it F. Meleagris fl.-pl., and, if 
wrong, I will be indebted to any of your 
contributors who are able to put ine right. 

I believe the double form is comparatively 
rare, and value it accordingly.—K irk. 

Planting Narcissi.— Referring to my 
note, at page 225, on this subject, I find 
that I have expressed myself in rather a 
faulty way, and I am glad that Mr. 
Jenkins has directed my attention to the 
matter. The facts are as followsThe 
Narcissi, when potted up. were placed in 
tiers, j)ot above pot, ami covered with j 
ashes. These were removed from time to I 
t ime, as a batch of plants was taken out, 
and then thrown back on the remaining 
pots. As I said, a few pots were over¬ 
looked, and these, being at. the bottom of 
1 lie pile, the Narcissi had forced their way 
through the 2 feet of ashes. I agree 
with Mr. Jenkins that 0 inches or 8 inches 
of ashes above the ])ots in the plunging- 
bed are ample ; although in the case of 
late - flowering subjects — Tulips, Hya¬ 
cinths, and late Narcissi—I would, in this j 
climate, increase the depth to a foot or 
more. For this reason: A batch may be 
required during frosty weather, and with 
the greater depth of ashes the plants are 
not in frozen soil; further, there is less 
danger of cracked pots.— Kirk. 

Thalictrum minus.—A few years ago. 
several pieces were inserted in what was. at 
that time, a rather unkempt rockery, and it. 
spread all over it. Twelve months ago the 
rockery was rearranged, and T. minus was 
ruthlessly thrown out. In spite of its de¬ 
struction, I notice it again this spring, and it 
has also spread into an adjoining gravel walk. 
However, it is useful for cutting, the foliage 
resembling, to some extent, that of the Maiden¬ 
hair Fern, a resemblance which is shared with 
another equally free-growing Thalictrum—T. 
adiantifolium.— Scot. 

The Crown Anemone. -Mr. Andrew Camp¬ 
bell. gardener to Lord Ardilaun, at St. Anne s. 
Clontarf, sent me some flowers the other day, I 
and they were simply superb, reminding one 
of miniature Pmonies, and of the most glow¬ 
ing scarlet. They were greatly superior to 
any others I have seen this year, although 
these included the best strains in commerce, j 
Mr. Campbell tells me that 95 per cent, of the 
plants from seeds will come true scarlet—a 
very large proportion, showing the care he has 
taken with this strain.—S. Arnott. 

Giant Mignonette.—At the show on May 
29th at the Royal Horticultural Society there 
were some splendid plants in pots of the 
giant, kind. If this is grown only for its fine 
big spikes of bloom it answers for such work, 
being dwarf and compact. If grow-n for cut- i 
ting, then a taller and more branching kind 
should be chosen. Miles’ Spiral is still one 
of the best. Many who see good Mignonette 
in pots little think bow highly it has been 
led.—D orset, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

HIPPEASTRUMS. 

Du kino the spring months the various 
garden varieties of IIippenstrum form one 
of the most gorgeous indoor features 
among flowering plants. Year by year 
they increase in favour, a fact not to tfe 
wondered at, as they are so showy when 
in bloom, and their cultural requirements 
are not at all exacting. There is, however, 
a wide difference of opinion as to the 
season of the year at which Ilippeastrums 
should be repotted, when that operation 
is necessary. The old rule, and one still 
largely followed, is, after keeping the 
bulbs dry and dormant throughout the 
winter, to shake them clear of the old 
soil and repot in January or early in 
February. The contention of those that 
repot at that season is that an opportunity 
is thus afforded of examining the con¬ 
dition of the bulbs. Still, if they are 
wintered cn ref ally there ought to he very 
little to complain of in tlieir condition. 
Personally, I prefer to examine all the 
plants at that season, and all that are in 
good condition are allowed to remain un¬ 
disturbed. In the case of a few t he roots 
may not be all that could be desired, and 
these are shaken clear of the old soil and 
repotted in some sweet compost. My ex- 
l>erienee is that bulbs which are allowed 
to remain undisturbed produce much finer 
flowers than those which have been rc- 
polled. The time of the year at which 1 
prefer to repot Hippeastrums when neces¬ 
sary is directly the flowers are past, as the 
roots are then very active and quickly 
take possession of the new soil. At one 
time I lippea si rums ■were regarded ns stove 
plants, and many still grow them under 
very warm conditions. This is, however* 
by no means necessary, for Ilippeastmms 
may be safely kept in a minimum winter 
tern item ture of 50 dogs., or oven a few 
degrees cooler if they are kept quite dry. 
Under these conditions they will not 
require any water before February. 
Though Hi pi nostrums require but little 
sliade during their growing period, indeed, 
they should not lie shaded at all after 
July, it is very necessary to shade them 
when in bloom, as the duration of the 
flowers is greatly increased thereby. 
During the growing season Ilippeastrums 
are greatly benefited by an occasional 
stimulant, but care should be taken not to 
apply this unless the roots are in a good, 
healthy state. 

To the amateur as well as the profes¬ 
sional the raising of Ilippeastrums from 
seeds is very interesting, and although the 
varieties obtained in this way may be no 
advance on existing sorts, there is always 
the halo attached to a flower of one’s 
own raising, and the possibility that it 
may prove to be something out of the 
common. As the organs of generation 
occupy in the Hippeastrums such a pro¬ 
minent position, the fertilisation of a 
flower is easily carried out. If it is 
intended to cross the flower, directly the 
bloom which is intended as a seed parent 
opens, the anthers should he removed in 
order to prevent the flower being set with 
its own pollen. Then, in two or three 
days, the stigma, or female portion of the 
flower, will become glutinous at the tip. 
and it is then ready for the reception of 
the pollen. With both in condition fer¬ 
tilisation quickly takes place, and the 
flower shrivels up in a short time. After 
that the progress of the seed-pod is rapid, 
and in from two to three months the seed 
rliiens. This is shown by the splitting of 
the pod. thus exposing the black-winged 
seeds. If the seed ripens in July it may be 
sown at once, in which case the young 
plants will be ready to pot off into small 
pots in a couple of months. For this pur¬ 
pose a structure with a minimum winter 
temperature of 55 degs. should be chosen, 
as :f cooler the seedlings had hotter be 
allowed to remain undisturbed till 
February. It is, however, a great 
advantage to pot them off as soon as pos¬ 
sible, for then, if they make reasonable 


progress, they will be ready to be shifted 
into 4 inch jiots in the spring. In the 
summer they do well in a frame out-of- 
doors, shutting it up early in order to hus¬ 
band the sun lieat. By midsummer the 
strongest may be shifted into 5-inch pots. 
The first season the bulbs should not be 
dried off during the winter, giving them 
just enough water to keep the leaves 
fairly fresh. One hears of bulbs being 
flowered very early, but in a general way 
two and a-lialf years must be allowed 
from the sowing of the seed. A point to 
which attention may well be called is 
that often the weakest plants have the 
finest flowers, hence in potting off, the 
smallest plants should on no account be 
discarded. K. R. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

American winter-flowering Carnations.— 

Are these difficult to grow? What sort of 
house suits them best? What temperature 
would they require to flower from February 
on? Is there any good book on the subject?— 
Jenica. 

[American winter-flowering Carnations 
are not difficult to grow, though they re¬ 
quire handling with intelligence and 
care. The greenhouse best suited to their 
cultivation should be span-roofed, freely 
ventilated, and so heated that it may be 
kept at a temperature of from 45 degs. to 
55 degs. Watering, ventilating, damping- 
down, and other things are matters of 
cultural importance, which vary with the 
seasons, hence it is not possible to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules. A book may 
give you some of the required information, 
though close observance of the plants is 
most important. The most complete book 
on the subject that, we know Is by Mr. 
Montague Allwood, Haywards Heath. We 
believe its price is 5s. 0d.] 

Erica caffra nana.— A very useful species 
this for early spring blooming, and not at 
all difficult to grow. Compact little speci¬ 
mens in 4£-ineli and C-inch pots are very 
serviceable for conservatory and window 
decoration. Like all other members of the 
family, it should he repotted just as the 
young growths appear, and the compost 
must be the best )»eat with a liberal 
addition of silver sand. The spring bloom¬ 
ing Cape Heaths form a nice contrast With 
such dwarf-flowering things as Cyclamens. 
Cinerarias, Primulas, etc., and they last 
some time in good condition. The great 
thing is to give them good attention from 
the time they pass out of bloom. A little 
neglect in the matter of watering will 
lower the vitality, and may cause the lower 
leaves to fall, in which case the olants will 
lose their blooming power.— Byfleet. 

Caladiums.— Are Caladiums as popular as 
they formerly were? I can remember when 
they were considered indispensable for sum¬ 
mer and autumn decoration; but-they appear 
to have fallen upon evil days in many estab¬ 
lishments where they were at one time a 
feature. This, I fancy, is merely a phase, and 
it is almost certain that in tlie near future 
Caladiums will repain their popularity. Apart 
from the fact that they require considerable 
lieat in the early stapes of prowth. their 
needs are moderate, and when they are full 
grown a preenhouse temperature prolongs 
their display. Started now’, a batch will be 
very useful in August, their delicate tints and 
graceful habit rendering them peculiarly 
valuable for house decoration. A stand of 
Caladiums, carpeted with Adiantum gracilli- 
mum, is always attractive, and makes a 
pleasant foil to vases of cut flowers.—K. 
Bright. _ 


Japanese vases.— I would be very glad 
to know whore Japanese vases, trays, and 
baskets can be got. as I would like to have 
one the same as shown in Gardening 
Illustrated for April 2<»th, with Pasque¬ 
flowers arranged in it. I cannot make 
out. whether tins one is in wicker-work or 
in bronze.—A. Donovan. 

[The Japanese vase you refer to is made 
of simple light copper. Such vases may be 
picked up occasionally in London. It is 
greatly to be wished that good models 
should be increased by the Japanese or 
others, and that, some of our manu¬ 
facturers would give us vases of good 
shape, opaque, and without ornament, for 
cut flowers— Em] 31 TrGI 
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FRUIT. 

A CHERRY ORCHARD IN KENT. 
Kent has long been famous for its 
Cherry orchards, and when the trees are 
in full bloom, as is now the ease, no more 
beautiful and inspiriting scene can be 
imagined. When an uninterrupted view 
of the surrounding country can be obtained 
these orchards form very conspicuous 
features in the landscape, and appear for 
the nonce as veritable parterres filled with 
flowering trees. To those who have never 
previously visited any of the principal 
Cherry-growing districts in Kent when 
the trees are in full beauty, the wonder¬ 
ful floral picture which meets their gaze 
on such an extended scale is a revelation, 
and never fails to call forth exclamations 
of wonder and delight. In favoured dis¬ 
tricts in other parts of the country— i.e.. 


than anything else. These, like those 
planted within a more recent period, are 
very prolific, and in a favourable season 
the crop yielded by a good-sized orchard of 
! established trees is, from a monetary 
point of view, of considerable value. 
Some growers dispose of the fruit by 
! auction as it hangs on the trees, the pur- 
i chaser performing the gathering. Others 
prefer to do the gathering and market the 
produce themselves. The advantage in 
the latter instance is that the picking is 
i more carefully carried out, and the trees 
I suffer far less injury as a result. 

As in other' branches of fruit-growing, 
j so with that of the Cherry; there is an 
obverse side to the picture, for beautiful 
as are the trees when in bloom, it some¬ 
times happens that this is all the satis¬ 
faction the owner reaps in a season, as 
a few* sharp frosts will ruin all prospects 
1 of a return in the shape of a crop. Then 


1 time in a tentative manner, to avoid 
splintering a shoot off and leaving a blank, 
which the good gardener always en¬ 
deavours to avoid. The watering and air¬ 
giving are very important now. As re- 
1 gards ventilation, begin early in the morn- 
I ing In a small way, and add to it as the 
sun gains power. An experienced gardener 
can tell the moment he enters the house, 
without consulting the thermometer, if 
the conditions are suitable, and explain to 
the young man in charge if there is any 
evidence of neglect. Young pot Vines for 
fruiting next year are best grown in a 
light span-roofed house near the glass.—H. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Owing to the excessive rainfall during the 
past autumn and winter, outdoor Straw- 
| berry plants lost the majority of their old 
j leaves, and by the end of February there 
was such a paucity of foliage that the 
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A Cherry orchard. The property of Mr. Dean, Hempstead Farm, Tong, near Sittingbourne, Kent. 


where.climate and noil alike are suitable— 
the Cherry is grown with equal success, 
but in no other county is it cultivated to 
anything like the same extent that it is 
in Kent. Apart from climate, the soil and 
situation, speaking generally, are so 
adapted to the needs of the Cherry that 
few indeed are the districts in which an 
arc-hard is not to lie found; in fact, a 
Cherry orchard is generally regarded as a 
valuable asset, and whenever conditions 
are favourable one or more are found 
attached to the majority of farmsteads 
and holdings. They are still being planted 
its occasion arises, and one formed some 
twelve years since, not a very great 
distance"from where these lines are being 
written, has now arrived at that stage 
when the trees begin to yield remunerative 
crops. 

In some districts old, yet vigorous, 
specimens of gigantic proportions for fruit- 
trees are to be seen, which, when bereft 
of foliage, appear more iifcg timber trees 
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again, too much rain nt the time when the 
fruit is maturing has disastrous conse¬ 
quences, this causing the fruit to crack, 
which very seriously affects its market 
value. Birds, too, take heavy toll of the 
fruit, and the grower who is desirous of 
saving his crop from their ravages has to 
be keenly alert, and devote a great deal 
of his time, or otherwise depute the duty 
to another- person, to the scaring of them 
with gun or clappers, etc. These 
orchards are invariably planted with 
trees in the form of standards. 

A. W. 


Work in the vineries.—' The growth of the 
Vines in late houses will now be progres¬ 
sing rapidly. All late thick-skinned 
Grapes should have a little fire heat now. 
It will be better, and, I think, cheaper, to 
keep the growth moving steadily now than 
trust to natural conditions, and have to 
fire up to ripen the crop later in the season. 
Stopping and tying down must be done in 


crow*ns were left Imre and exposed to all 
weather. Fortunately, the winter was 
mild, but had the crowns had very severe 
weather to contend with in the latter part 
of the last-named sea soli the results would, 
no doubt, have been disastrous. I always 
like to see Strawberries fairly well 
clothed with foliage ere winter sets in, as 
it. then affords the crowns a considerable 
amount of protection in the event of a 
severe and prolonged frost. Never before 
have I known the foliage to decay in this 
wholesale fashion, but it really is not sur¬ 
prising when the fact that it was never in 
a dry condition for weeks together is 
taken into consideration. 

To enable the plants to make good this 
loss of leafage was a problem that had to 
be solved as soon as the time arrived for 
putting the beds and borders in order for 
the coming season. An artificial manure 
was, therefore, mixed, in which nitrogen 
predominated. This was sprinkled on the 
soil between the rows and then hoed in. 
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The result 1ms been most, satisfactory, as 
the plants are now putting forth leaves of 
a healthy, vigorous nature, an effect which 
couhl not have been so quickly achieved 
bv tlie employment either of farmyard or 
stable manure. Should there be a visita¬ 
tion of early-morning frosts during the 
next few week s the flower-spikes, which 
are fast pushing up, and are numerous 
and bold-looking, will, therefore, now 
receive a great deal of protection. As soon 
as the latter become fully developed 
another sprinkling of artificial manure, 
consisting this time of nitrogen, phos¬ 
phate, and potash In proportionate quan¬ 
tities suited to the Strawberry, will 
tie applied, after which a mulch of strawy 
litter will be placed between the rows and 
around the plants. This, when cleansed 
bv rain, will be in excellent condition for 
the fruits to rest uikui and to prevent, their 
becoming splashed with soil when they 
ripen. Apart from the foregoing reasons 
it is also good practice to afford Straw¬ 
berries an artificial in lieu of organic 
manure by way of a change. It is also very 
beneficial in such cases where old hotbed 
manure is alone available for the manuring 
of Strawberries. In this instance it J 
should be applied when the removal of ' 
dead leaves and weeds takes place in the 
early spring, and be lightly hoed or well 
raked in. The Canterbury hoe is a most 
useful implement for this last-named 
puri>ose. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Plum crop. A suggestion in a 
recent number of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated as to the advisability of growing 
Plums in cordon form for private con¬ 
sumption, where they cannot have the 
benefit of a wall so that blossom-buds and 
fruit could be easily and effectually pro¬ 
tected against frost and birds, Is consider¬ 
ably strengthened by the present season's 
ex|ierience, when in some districts birds 
have been troublesome, and a sharp 
night’s frost following a stormy day 
destroyed all early and expanded bloom. 
Growers are mourning over their loss, 
which, of course, in the case of trees 'll 
the open, could not be prevented, but 
so far as small gardens are concerned a 
judicious system of planting and pro¬ 
tection would, in the majority of seasons, 
ensure a satisfactory crop. In addition 
to the system of planting and the material 
provided for protection, it is advisable to 
provide a site for planting where the ex¬ 
pansion of bloom Is delayed as long as 
possible: also, when obtaining trees, to 
ascertain about the time of flowering. 
There is no regular rule in this—that is, 
it. does not follow that a very early Plum 
is necessarily the first to flower, and 
vice versa. My own few trees, being in an 
exposed s|s>t. and naturally rather late in 
coining out, have at present come through 
unscathed.-—E. B. S., Uardmch, near 
Aylesbury. 

The Cooseberry caterpillar. — A good 
deal has from time to time been written 
respecting this pest, and the best means 
for its eradication, and, strange to say. in 
many instances what is said to succeed in 
one garden seems to fail in another. I 
have a decided antipathy to the use of 
anything of a poisonous nature on fruit- 
trees, as one is apt to feel rather uncom¬ 
fortable when eating the fruit, and, to say 
the least, it is not nice. My trees seldom 
miss being attacked, and I am always on 
the look-out. for the pest from the time the 
foliage is fully expanded. On its first 
appearance, which, fortunately, is always 
at the bottom of the trees, the insects 
working their way upwards, I give a good 
dusting of soot and lime in equal propor¬ 
tions, and rarely have to repeat it. This 
may be thought a dirty process, but what 
fruit is soiled at the bottom of the tree is 
partially cleansed by rains, and that 
which is not can be picked in n green state 
and washed for tarts. This Is. in my 
opinion, far better than using Hellebore 
1 >owdei' and similar questionable insectl- 
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ROSES, 

ROSE HEDGES. 

Where a wall does not divide the kitchen 
garden from the flower garden it is far 
more in keeping, and prettier, to use some 
of our numerous flowering shrubs, the 
most suitable of all being, perhaps, Hoses. 
But we need make a careful selection, 
always bearing in mind the height desired 
and width at disposal. There is scarcely 
any limit to the height and width that can 
easily be obtained. If we want a hedge 
front's feet to 12 feet high it can be had 
by planting the crimson ami blush 
Ramblers, or any of the vigorous-growing 
Hybrid Sweet Briers, generally spoken of 
as Penzance Sweet Briers. A medium 
height can be had with the rugosu Roses, 
or such varieties as Gruss an Teplitz, 
.T. B. Clarke, Eellenberg, Philadelphia 
Rambler, Flower of Fairfield. Climbing 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, and Alister Stella Gray. 

A good hedge of about li feet can be 
quickly secured by planting Mrs. Bosan- 
quet, and any of the more vigorous and 
yet bushy varieties found among the 
Hybrid Teas. 

Unless it. is intended to shut off the 
kitchen garden entirely, a Rose hedge is 
much to lie preferred to Laurel or Quick. 
There is only a little more care needed in 
trimming and tying back any loose 
growths. Except in the case of Penzance 
Briers and such strong - growing Hybrid 
Polyanthus as the crimson and blush 
Ramblers, I would confine myself to one 
variety only, as being more likely to 
secure a uniform hedge throughout. In 
all cases of mixed varieties great care 
should lie exercised to keep to those of 
similar habit, otherwise the chief beauty 
and effect will be lost. 

When using the strong Polyanthus, the 
support of stout stakes and a few strands 
of strong wire will be necessary to keep 
the growth firm against wind pressure. 
These stakes should lie fixed at the time of 
planting, before the heavy future growths 
have developed, taking great care that the 
end posts are firm enough to stand the i 
great strain. P. V■ 

WALL ROSES. 

A Rose-covered wall is a charming 
feature. But how seldom do we see a wall 
occupied by Roses eminently suited to I lie 
pnriHise. Because varieties are of extra 
vigour does not constitute them the best 
wall Roses. Far from it. For example, 
few Roses are more out of place upon a 
wall than the average Ramblers and most 
of the climbing I’olyantlias. It is a 
positive eyesore to come across a number 
of such as Dorothy Turk ins or Crimson 
Rambler upon a red-brick wall. A glare 
of colour, and that about the worst for 
such a background, is all that is secured. 

Beauty and pleasure cannot lie obtained 
without some consideration of colour and 
background, also the surroundings. It is 
a pity not to select the most suitable 
when we have such a variety to choose 
from. There are several charming 
varieties for walls, and although the im¬ 
pression of tenderness that for a number 
of years was associated with our Teas 
and Noisettes has been exploded, not a 
few of them thoroughly appreciate the 
warmth and shelter of a wall. Nor could 
there well be a more congenial place for a 
few extra good varieties that have a 
tendency to droop, either from the weight 
of flowers or by reason of slender 
growth. Marie Van Houtte, Auguste 
Comte, Catherine Mermet, the pink and 
white forms of Mamau Cochet, Medea, 
Muriel Grahame, Rubens, Souvenir d’un 
Ami, Souvenir de Pierre Netting, and The 
Queen are examples from the Tea-scented 
section, not recognised as climbers, but 
none the less admirably suited for low 
walls: also to fill in the almost unavoid¬ 
able blanks near the base of our more 
vigorous growers. The Roses named are 
seldom seen so good in any other form of 
culture. These, and the half-dozen 
stronger growers next named, have 


rather drooping flowers, which are shown 
off to greater advantage when upon a 
wall. Belle Lyonnaise, Bouquet d’Or, 
Mine. Charles Monnier. Mardchal Niel, 
Climbing White Unman Cochet, and 
Climbing Lady Axhtown are examples of 
what 1 mean. With u little care in selec¬ 
tion, and the due placing of suitable 
varieties between the main climbers, we 
can have Roses all through the season. 

Too great attention can scarcely be paid 
to the thorough preparation of the soil at 
the foot of the walls, while the question of 
drainage needs consideration more thnn 
in most positions. A full supply of weak 
liquid manure is essential when the plants 
are in active growth. I do not care to see 
an old stone wall so completely covered as 
to hide the background, nor would I strive 
for too much formality so long as the Rose 
growths were sufficiently secured. I must 
once again call attention to the benefits 
of early and iiersistent syringing. 


ROSES AND MILDEW. 

I was asked lately to name some Roses 
that are free from the attacks of mildew. 
There are a few that the raisers claim to 
be mildew-proof, but if they had said. 
“ Not much subject to mildew,” it would 
be more nearly correct, for no Rose is abso¬ 
lutely immune from this disease, although 
some are almost so, and may be kept 
quite free from it. A few that I would 
hesitate to plant because of their propen¬ 
sity for mildew are: Innoeente Pirola. 
Hon. Edith Gifford, Mildred Grant. Bessie 
Brown, Abel Carribre, Francois Miehelon, 
Her Majesty. Mine. Gabrielle Luizet, 
Theresa Bcvan, Kiliarney. Marjorie, Mrs. 
W. .1. Grant, and Viscountess Carlow. The 
last Is grand in every way, and has the 
handsomest foliage of any Rose if we could 
lull keep il free of mildew. Very much de¬ 
pends upon tile position certain Roses 
occupy. The prevailing weather also has 
much’to do with the attack and spread of 
mildew. In fact, I think usiiect and 
weather have almost all to do with it, and 
ttiis is why many experienced growers 
keep tlie syringe going so regularly, 
whether mildew he present, or not. At aii 
events it keeps the foliage clean and 
healthy, checking all insect ])ests at the 
same lime. I have watched mildew very 
closely for a number of years, and arrived 
at the conclusion we can only combat it 
by avoiding draughty situations, and, 
above ail. keeping the foliage clean with 
■some preventive wash. A. Riper. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Lady Gay not blooming. — I have a 

Lady Gay Rose, planted about three years, 
which grows vigorously, making fine long 
shoots each season, but there is very little 
bloom. It has been manured every autumn, 
and I give a little superphosphate in the 
spring. I do not prune beyond sometimes 
cutting out an old branch and dead wood. 
What should I do to get more bloom? Some 
of my bush Roses seem to be dying off. They 
were planted about five years ago. in good soil, 
and have been manured every year. Tlie soil 
is light and sandv, and I had the beds well 
made before planting, substituting good loam. 
Would -it be wiser to give a. dressing of lime 
next autumn, and artificial manure in the 
spring—a complete plant food? I shall be 
very clad of advice. The Roses flowered well 
till last season, and seemed healthy.—S. G. 

[You have treated your Roses in a very 
reasonable and generous manner, so far 
as we can gather. Lady Gay is generally 
less free-flowering than Dorothy Terkins. 
We cannot see how you can improve your 
treatment here ; but, as your other Roses 
are deteriorating, we imagine that after 
five years you will find it a good plan to 
lift early next planting season, when you 
will, no doubt, discover the cause. It 
always does Roses good to replant occa¬ 
sionally. You may have used the suiter- 
phosphates a little too strong for the roots. 
By all means lift, trim tlie roots, move 
soil deeply, and replant. Some varieties 
deteriorate much sooner thnn others, but 
as we do not know the names of yours, 
we can give no help in this direction. 
Simply cultivate the surface, give no 
manure, and keep the plants free from in- 
i sects this summer, following our sugges- 
ripawheu the time comes.] 
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ORCHIDS. 


ONCIDIUM CONCOLOR. 

This will always lie popular, and one 
never seems to have too many of the 
beautiful racemes of clear yellow 
blossoms. It. is a small grower, but pro¬ 
duces a great quantity of bloom when 


blocks, but this treatment necessitates 
such close attention to watering that it is 
not to be recommended generally. As 
noted, the growth is small, and if the pans 
or baskets show a margin of a couple of 
inches, or even rather less, around the 
plant, they are large enough. Fill these 
to within 1 inch for the smaller sizes with 
clean crocks, allowing rather more room 



Oncidium. concolor. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence s 
garden at Burford , Dorking. 


healthy, its culture being comparatively 
easy. Many fail to get the best results 
from growing it in large l»ts, in which 
it never becomes really well established, 
for it is not a very vigorous rooting 
species at any time, and if once the 
roots are checked, healthy growth is out 
of the question. Small pa ns or baskets 
are the best receptacles for It; in fact, 
many growers at first UjfetfHajfiun^djou 


for compost witli the larger specimens. 
For these small-growing species it is quite 
as well to have the compost kept separate, 
placing first a little rough Moss over the 
drainage, then filling up with peat and 
Moss mixed, having plenty of finely- 
broken crocks and charcoal ready to hand, 
and placing these in freely as potting pro¬ 
ceeds. Make the upper layer firm, trim it 
oil' neatly, and dibble in a few fresh¬ 


growing points of Sphagnum Moss around 
the rim. The leading pseudo-bulbs must 
not be buried, but the bases should just 
rest on the top of the compost. The 
baskets or pans must be suspended in the 
coolest house, ns in such a position they 
get the best of the light during winter. 
Moisture in abundance is necessary nil 
through the growing season, for if the 
atmosphere gets at all dry thrips will be 
sure to attack the plants, and this means 
a serious drawback. When the young 
roots are running well in the new com¬ 
post they must, never tie really dry. 
Taking down and dipping are preferable 
to watering with a pot. The growths are 
not constant in their time of appearance, 
but will usually be finished in the autumn, 
and will take a resting season longer or 
shorter according to the time the pseudo¬ 
bulbs finish swelling. It must not be a 
dry rest, for if moisture both in the 
atmosphere and at the root is not present 
the pseudo-bulbs will shrivel badly and 
the plants will be seriously checked. Care 
is especially necessary in late winter, 
when the spikes are beginning to form. 

These alpine Orchids differ from small- 
growing tropical kinds like Deudrobiums, 
for even if these shrivel a little, a few 
weeks in more congenial quarters will to 
some extent, at. least, restore their lost 
vitality, while these small Oncidiums and 
j Odontogiots, when once badly shrivelled, 
do not recover so easily. Overhead water- 
i ing is easily overdone, but in summer light 
dewings over the foliage are very refresh¬ 
ing to the plants, helping, too, to keep 
insects in check. If the atmosphere is 
right the Sphagnum will grow freely 
about tile base of the bulbs, keeping them 
cool and forming a good guide as to the 
state of the compost for moisture. O. 
concolor was discovered on the Organ 
Mountains by Gardner in 1S37. 

- For the last few weeks this 

charming Oncidium has been making a 
J nice display, with its drooping sprays of 
bright, canary-yellow flowers. When well- 
grown the scapes are sometimes branched, 
and it is a most, useful subject for sus¬ 
pending from the roof, where its beauty 
can then lie fully realised, or for 
exhibition, when it may be employed ns 
ail edging plant, or raised mam a pedestal. 
It is a native of Brazil, and at intervals 
importations are received in this country, 
when good, strong examples may be pur¬ 
chased for n small outlay. An inter- 
mediate-house Is best suited for Oncidium 
concolor, or where the temperature 
fluctuates between 55 degs. and 00 degs. 
Fahr. Pans without side holes prove the 
most suitable receptacles, and to these a 
wire should be attached if it is decided 
to susiiend them from the roof, and where 
such is the ease the space between glass 
I and plant should be 2 feet. Reiiotting 
ought to he done soon atler growth begins, 
or directly root, action is noticed, and the 
rooting medium should consist of iieat., 
Osmnnda fibre, and chopped Sphagnum 
; Moss in equal proportions. After the 
season’s growth is complete keep the 
plants slightly on the dry side.— Sadox. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lycaste Skinneri. —The genus Lyeaste is 
a most useful, varied, and beautiful group 
' of Orchids, suitable either for the inter¬ 
mediate house or the warmest end of 
the cool division. The most lxipular 
species, however, is L. Skinneri, an ideal 
plant of easy culture, and suited in every 
way to the amateur. The typical form 
has white sepals, more or less suffused 
with rose, and a whitish lip spotted with 
various crimson shades. The species, 
however, is very variable, and from an 
imported batch one inay get deep rose- 
purple and pure white forms, with all 
the intermediate shades. The bold, waxy- 
looking flowers are produced during ttie 
winter and spring months, and if the 
plants were not jiotted last year, the 
operation should now be taken in hand. 
Lycastes are rather vigorous-rooting sub¬ 
jects, and should, in consequence, be re- 
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potted in a mixture of good fibrous loam, 
peat, and Osmunda fibre in equal parts. 
A sprinkling of finely-broken crocks or 
charcoal may be added, and with the last 
layer of soil include a few heads of living 
Sphagnum. Give one good watering, and 
keep the surroundings moist by syringing 
between the pots occasionally, when little 
direct watering will be required for five or 
six weeks. Shade from strong sunlight, 
and after the pseudo-bulbs are fully 
matured keep the plants slightly on the 
dry side, but not to such an extent as to 
cause any shrivelling of the bulbs. Thrlns 
will sometimes attack the new growth, 
and directly it is seen vaporise at once.— 
Sadox. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

PLAGUE OF SLUGS. 

If your readers generally are troubled 
with slugs in the same way that I have 
been this season I am sorry for them. As 
regards Peas, liming lias been useless; the 
slugs simply went down deeper into the 
ground and came up again more voracious 
than ever where the virtue of the lime 
was washed out by heavy rains. I had to 
resort to hand-picking by night, not by 
any means a pleasant job in the wet, 
cold, and sometimes windy weather we 
have experienced this April. I should say 
that we have collected quite 5,000 black 
and yellow - backed slugs, more than 
enough to have eaten up every Pea on the 
place. Various remedies, such as 
sprinkling liberally with wood ashes or 
soot, are in vogue, and I have recently been 
informed that the finest of all deterrents 
is sawdust, over which slugs are unable 
to travel. In my case it was, however, 
pure folly to have allowed the crops to be 
injured, and the fact that I did so shows 
what a penalty one may have to pay for 
forgetfulness. Many years ago my Straw¬ 
berries, in frames, were attacked by quite 
an army of very small slugs, and I hap¬ 
pened to read in one of the gardening 
papers that bran would draw them away. 
This proved to lie correct, and I saved my 
crop by scattering the bran all over the 
soil. Had I done this with the Peas as 
soon as I noticed the damage I should 
have saved them, for it is absolutely true 
that slugs will leave anything for bran. 
We did eventually put little heaps at 
frequent intervals along the rows, which 
simplified matters, for instead of having 
to search the foliage we found the slugs 
on the bran, frequently catching half-a- 
dozen on one little heap. This plague of 
slugs we undoubtedly owe to the weather 
conditions wdiicli prevailed during the past 
nine months. Last August was very wet, 
and therefore favourable to their increase, 
and there is no doubt that wherever weeds 
were allowed to remain, or there was a 
green crop, they bred all through the 
autumn. The winter was open, so that 
thrushes and blackbirds got plenty of 
worms in the fields, and did not come and 
rummage in the garden, as they do in n 
time of continuous frost. Those who are 
troubled now w ith these pests will be wise 
to trap diligently, for if they are allowed 
to breed there will be sad havoc among 
green crops later. Wherever ground is 
vacant it will be well to keep the hoe 
going, turning up roughly ns early as pos¬ 
sible in autumn for the winter. 

J. Cornhill. 

VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fungus on Tulips.—A erreat many of m.v 
Tulips are affected with this fungoid disease. 
Can you tell me what it is, and what is the 
cause?—G. L. Hebditcu. 

[The Tulips are attacked by the too- 
well - known Tulip-fungus (Sclerotinia 
parasitica). The spores of this appear to 
attack plants most easily when they have 
been weakened by frost. No cure is 
known, but the fungus forms black, hard 
masses, called sclerotia, by which it over¬ 
passes the winter. It would be well to re¬ 
move all decaying leaves as soon and as 
completely as possible, dig up all the bulbs 
and clean [heMrSliorousbly »f earth, and 
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search for these little black resting 
bodies, which vary from the size of a pin's 
head to that of a Pea. If it is desired to 
plant them again next season a new site 
should be chosen.] 

Injury to Sweet Peas.—I am sending you 
some leaves of Sweet Peas. Could you please 
tell me what insect is injuring them, and 
what I could do to stop it? The Peas have 
been planted out about three weeks.—T rem- 
beth. 

[We are not at all sure what the pest 
on your Sweet Peas is, but the leaves look 
as though they had been attacked by 
slugs. No doubt the damage is done at 
night, and probably dusting the plants 
with lime and soot would check It to a 
great extent.] 

Queen wasps.—Let me supplement the 
likely places where queen wasps are to be 
met with at this time. Vineries are sure 
places of resort. Liquid-manure tanks 
seem to draw the queens during warm 
days; so, too, do boxes of bedding plants 
set out to harden off. Wooden trellises 
are favourite haunts, especially if any 
decay in the wood is taking place. But 
perhaps the best; hunting ground is to be 
found on the Snowberry (Symphoricar- 
pus) when it is in bloom. Last spring, at 
my own door, I accounted for twenty-two 
in less than an hour in the evening on 
the Suowberry. It cannot be too strongly 
impressed on everyone that the more 
w r asps destroyed during March, April, and 
early May the fewer nests there will be to 
harass us in autumn, when fruit is ripen¬ 
ing. —K. Bright. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

In the past, growlers of exhibition blooms 
have been slaves to dates, during which 
certain cultural details have been carried 
out, and the idea has all along prevailed 
that unless the seasonable work was done 
within these specified periods it was 
almost hopeless to expect to achieve satis¬ 
factory results. In a small measure, there 
is something to be said for these some¬ 
what rigid lines of culture, but in a very 
small degree, however, is it necessary to 
observe such orthodox rules. A more sane 
idea prevails nowadays, and from what I 
have seen in gardens and nurseries where 
Chrysanthemums are grown in large 
numbers, a great amount of common sense 
is now exercised by those who really do 
them well. I have known growers quite 
feverish in their anxiety to get their 
plants finally potted by the end of April, 
and yet I have seen equally good blooms 
produced on other plants that were potted 
six weeks or more later in the season. A 
great deal depends on the condition of 
each individual plant. Some varieties are 
much more vigorous in their root-action 
than others, and these, of course, are 
always more forward than those less free. 
Again, too, some plants in these days are 
propagated much later than was the 
custom in earlier days, and, in conse¬ 
quence, are not ready for the respective 
repot tings so early as those propagated in 
late November and throughout December. 
Therefore, to say that the plants, as a 
whole, should be placed in pots of a cer¬ 
tain size within a given period is falla¬ 
cious. No doubt, it is a good tiling to have 
the final potting of exhibition Chrysanthe¬ 
mums done in fairly good time, but 
whether that “good time” is late April 
or mid-June it is difficult to say without 
knowing the variety that an inquirer 
may be referring to or when the particular 
•plants were propagated. Of this fact I 
am certain, and that is, that Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are often grown in the flowering 
pots much longer than is necessary. 
Readers of Gardening Illustrated may, 
therefore, take heart if they consider them¬ 
selves behind in respect to the different re- 
pottings. Provided the plants up to the 
present time have not experienced a check 
of any sort, and are now growing away 
in kindly fashion, there is no reason what¬ 
ever wiiy progress should not he quite 
satisfactory. Many successful growers |o£, 


big blooms have usually striven to get 
their young plants potted up into either 
“ forty-eight’s " (5-inch pots) or “ thirty- 
two’s ” (0-inch pots) by mid-April, and 
when they have succeeded in getting this 
done by the time indicated they have been 
quite content. I have seen many excel¬ 
lent specimens produced when this rule 
has been observed ; but this does not ne¬ 
cessarily mean that those who repot their 
plants into either of the pots just men¬ 
tioned at a later period are, therefore, 
going to fail in tlieir efforts to grow good 
blooms. No, not by any means. 

The great concern for all growers at the 
moment is to pot up their plants just as 
and when they are ready for the shift into 
pots of larger size. There is no greater 
mistake than that of repotting plants 
before they are sufficiently well rooted to 
need larger pots. Plants of all types of 
the Chrysanthemum, no matter whether 
they are grown for exhibition, for cut 
flowers, or for conservatory embellish¬ 
ment, should all receive culture of the 
best. It is wrong to imagine that decora¬ 
tive Chrysanthemums do not need good 
culture. To grow handsome, free-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums needs culture of the 
best, and the grower who realises this is 
more likely to succeed with his plants 
than the man who thinks their culture 
can be done in haphazard fashion. Any¬ 
one who has seen these medium-sized 
Chrysanthemums growing on a large scale 
in our leading market-growers’ establish¬ 
ments knows only too well what superb 
culture is exemplified in the plants and 
blooms to be met with there. It is for this 
reason that the present opportunity is 
taken to urge upon growers to give the 
free-flowering Chrysanthemums better 
culture than they are accustomed to re¬ 
ceive. If the plants are not quite ready 
for shifting into pots of larger size, re¬ 
frain from repotting them until they are 
well rooted—no anxiety need be felt on 
this account. Take plenty of time to pre¬ 
pare the soil, ami see that pots and crocks 
are both washed quite clean before use. 
A good compost for the shift into 5-inch 
or fi-ineh pots may he made up of four 
parts of fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould, 
one-third of a part of well-retted horse- 
manure, or, what is better, horse-drop¬ 
pings prepared ns for a Mushroom-bed, 
and a good dusting each of wood ashes, 
bone-meal, and Clay’s fertiliser, or any 
other approved manure or guano. Add a 
sufficient quantity of clean road-grit or 
coarse silver-sand to make the compost 
porous. Mix these ingredients thoroughly, 
turning the heap over two or three days in 
succession until required. Pot firmly, 
otherwise the subsequent growth will he 
unsatisfactory. As the plants are potted 
up, they should be replaced in the cold 
frame, and be kept rather close for a 
week or so, subsequent to which air should 
be admitted to the frame and the frame 
lights be removed entirely in the end. No 
water will be required by the plants when 
the repotting is done, and a few days may 
elapse, unless the weather is rather 
sunny, before water is given. Water so 
that the soil is moistened throughout. To 
effect this, it may be necessary to water 
two or three times in quick succession. 
Gain in space may he ensured by placing 
two or three plants of rather weak growth 
in one pot—preferably (5-inch pots. These 
same plants, as a whole, may be finally 
given 10-inch pots. E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum Mme. Paolo Radaelll 
and its sport Mme. C. Rivol.—I was 

interested in what “Kbt.” said in your 
issue of February 8th (p. SO) regarding 
these two well-known Japanese Chrysan¬ 
themums. The blooms are not by any 
means so large as those of many of the 
leading Japanese sorts now to be met with 
in an up-to-date exhibit. The varieties 
under notice are grown in considerable 
quantity by two of our largest market 
growers, and I have seen a large house 
occupied chiefly with well-grown plants In 
th£: piuk-of condition. The flowers are 
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suitable for the border or indoor decora¬ 
tion. where their somewhat massive, 
incurving character is seen to distinct 
advantage. I like blooms of good quality, 
no matter whether they are very large or 
very small; both have their uses. I do not 
regard big blooms with ill favour simply 
because they are big. Fortunately, tin* 
National Chrysanthemum Society and 
other Chrysanthemum societies are coming 
round to this view, for a visit to any of 
their shows will reveal the fact that, 
although a large portion of the exhibition 
is given over to large, well-grown flowers, 
quite a big area is devoted to the smaller 
decorative sorts. “Kbt.” lias'evidently 
made a mistake of a month in the date 
when plants of the two varieties under 
notice should he stopped. These varieties I 
tihouhl develop their blooms from first 
crown buds, but to stop the plants in March I 
in order to ensure the development of the I 
buds at a suitable time to lie retained is 
obviously wrong. In the South of England 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

A SUNNY CORNER IN THE ALPINE 
GARDEN. 

j A pleasing effect may Ik* obtained in any 
sunny portion of the alpine garden, where 
sharp drainage and gritty soil exist, by 
I planting Sempervivum Laggeri and 
Thymus lanuginosus. This Houseleek 
assumes a rich crimson colour on its older 
leaves, which contrasts in a striking 
manner with the silky veil covering the 
centre of each rosette, whilst if the whole 
is hacked by the soft grey of the Downy 
j Tliyme a very attractive appearance is 
secured, especially if the latter plant can 
fall over some steep face of rock. Given 
the conditions indicated above, both 
plants are of the easiest culture, though 
L have found that the Thyme does not 
approve of the heavy coating of soot and 
dirt which the Loudon fogs dcqiosit so 



A sunny corner in the alpine garden. From a photograph ly 
Mr. R. A. Malby , Woodford\ Essex. 


the stopping should be done in mid-April, 
and in the north about a week earlier. By 
following this advice the first-crown buds 
should l>e in evidence by mid-August, 
which is a most suitable time for these two 
varieties.—E. G. 

Early - flowering single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.- Now that a good many lovers of 
Chrysanthemums are looking forward to 
putting out their plants, I would like to 
full attention to the singles amongst the 
early-flowering section, which are not the 
least attractive in a garden, and are of 
value to the one who grows with a view 
to cutting. The interest in single sorts 
increases year by year, and ns we may 
have plants both dwarf and tall in habit, 
one can dispose of these to great advantage 
in a border. A few that are special 
favourites with me are:—Carrie Luxford 
(crimson), Mrs. Earle (white), Dora (rosy- 
salmon), Purple Prince (purple-rose), Miss 
Hose (soft pink), Florence GiIlham (white), 
Nellie King (yellow), and Doraudo 
(lemon).—Tow x s max. 


lavishly upon it, rendering it advisable to 
propagate by cuttings (taken during the 
summer) so as to make good any defective 
Iiortions of the patch. 

A further touch of colour is provided in 
June by the brilliant, rosy-coloured, star- 
like flowers, which the Sempervivum 
throws up in considerable numbers. 

Tlie illustration to-day will indicate the 
appearance of a corner in my garden so 
planted. R. A. Malby. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Alpine Phloxes.—I shall be grateful for in¬ 
formation as to how to grow alpine Phloxes. 
I have tried them frequently, but after a bare 
existence of a year or two they always die 
out. The soil is a heavy, cold clay, but in the 
rock garden (an old quarry) I can make up 
practically any soil for them.—J enica. 

[Doubtless the heavy clay soil has been 
against them, the plants preferring a deep 
rich sandy loam, or this freely mingled 
with leaf-soil. Frequently, in light, sandy, 
or even stony soils, they are found to do 
well, though perhaps a little less endur¬ 


ing in these than in a better-bodied soil of 
greater richness. Give them a soil depth 
of 2 feet in the rock garden. Let the whole 
mass incline to lightness, with abundance 
of leaf-mould and grit. Avoid the hottest 
positions, and water freely during the 
season of growth. Plant fresh and young 
examples at once, and under the condi¬ 
tions named they should give you a good 
flowering a year hence.] 

VEGETABLES. 

PEAS—AN AUTUMN SUPPLY. 
Almost anyone can grow Peas early in 
the season, hut there are many failures 
with late varieties, this in a great measure 
being due to the. soil and the conditions 
under which the late crop Is grown. 
Many advise sowing the early kinds for a 
late supply, but much depends on what is 
considered late. My note refers to the end 
of the summer and the autumn, say, 
during August, September, Octolier, and 
even later. Again, there are a few 
varieties, sueli as Autocrat, No Plus Ultra, 
Gladstone Selected, Longstander, Late 
Queen, and Michaelmas, that are admir¬ 
able for autumn supplies. It will he seen 
I have omitted the early Peas, as I do 
not think them, when grown late, profit¬ 
able. When In the north, with a good 
depth of loamy soil, the late Pea supply 
was an easy matter. There was no diffi¬ 
culty in having a good supply well into 
November, but some 400 miles further 
south, on a very shallow soil, resting on 
a bed of gravel, I could not get a decent 
dish after August. 

We often hear heavy land condemned, 
hut. given deep culture, and at Ihe proper 
time, one can secure crops impossible in 
a gravelly soil. Only last season I noticed 
on a stiff clay land, well manured, rest¬ 
ing on chalk, grand crops of Peas in 
October. Had the weather been more 
suitable there would have been a splendid 
yield much longer Late varieties in 
shallow, light soils, no matter how well 
grown at the start, will, later on, become 
a mass of mildew, and food in the way of 
surface dressings does but little good. 
In such soil is it worth while growing 
late Peas? I say, certainly not. Even 
now it is worth the attempt, where the 
crop is required to make sueli soil suit¬ 
able. To do this, I know, means a con¬ 
siderable amount of labour, by taking 
out sufficient of the poor, inert soil and 
replacing with heavier material, adding 
ample food in the shape of animal manure, 
sowing in prepared trenches in May or 
early June for the autumn supply. Such 
land will, later on, be in excellent con¬ 
dition for future crops should a dry 
summer follow. I have mentioned sowing 
in trenches: when these are employed 
they, if possible, are best prepared in 
rlie late autumn or early winter. It is an 
easy matter to crop between, so that no 
ground is lost, there being a good choice 
of low-growing crops suitable for the pur¬ 
pose. If land is available trenches need 
not he a necessity, as a heavy dressing of 
manure over a given area, well trenching 
and incorporating the heavy material as 
l he work proceeds, will answer well. There 
must be no half measures if one wishes to 
have Peas late in the season. 

W. F. K. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A useful late Kale—Read’s Hearting.— 

Though by no means of recent introduc¬ 
tion. I do not know of any later variety 
of Kale than Read’s Hearting, sent out 
now many years ago under the name of 
Improved Read's Hearting Kale. This is a 
distinct, type of curled or Scotch Kale, its 
value being its lateness. It forms a line 
curled, close head, which is not readily 
injured by frost or excessive rainfall. It 
is the last of this useful type of Kale to 
run to seed. This year, when most of the 
Rrassicas were flowering, the above 
variety remained solid and good for 
weeks. Even now—the end of April—the 
heads are by no means inferior. Many 
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years ago this useful variety was given n 
first-class certificate by the Itoyal Horti¬ 
cultural Society. For latest use seed 
should be sown in Mnj\—F. K. 

Spring Cabbage. —Seasons influence this 
crop in many ways. Jn some seasons they 
are ready a month earlier than iu another. 
Another feature with this crop is how- 
seasons influence their running to seed (or 
bolting, as it is termed;. I have come to 
regard this as being the cause more than 
the time the seed is sown. Undoubtedly, 
some types are more prone to run to seed 
than others. In some seasons there is a per¬ 
centage in all kinds. This year, in my 
garden, I have not had one run out of S00 
plants. These are from six kinds, or 
rather names, for, after all, there are 
names abundant compared to distinct 
sorts. I regard selection of more import¬ 
ance than anything. It is almost im¬ 
possible to over-rate this if you are seek¬ 
ing to obtain the best results. Early in 
October I had land well manured and 
deeply worked, when the plants were 
planted 14 inches apart in the row and 
1 foot from plant to plant, the sorts being 
Ellam’s and Flower of Spring type. I 
obtained plants from various soils to see if 
this affected them in any way, but I can 
see no difference in those raised on heavy 
soils and those from my light soil. Early 
in March I gave them a dressing of soot, 
and another a mouth later, with the best 
results. Now, at the close of April, I 
have a fine lot ready for cutting. So even 
are they that there is not a score of coarse 
ones amongst them. I am hoping to clear 
these off during the first half of May, 
planting another crop at once. Compare 
this with a coarse, large-growing kind, 
and compare the price of the seed. The 
selected stock pays the better. Fifty years 
ago we had good stocks, but to-day the 
standard is higher in the best selection.— 
J. Cbook. 


The United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society. —The adjourned annual 
general meeting of the above society was 
held at the Horticultural Hall on Monday, 
May 6th, Mr. C. H. Curtis in the chair. 
Tha result of the year’s working, as 
shown by the balance-sheet, showing 
invested funds amounting to £44,000, was 
highly satisfactory, and we hope the 
result will be seen in a large accession of 
members to the society. Some gardeners 
with limited means may be postponing the 
time of their decision to become members, 
but they should seriously consider their 
position and interests and join at once, 
thus providing for the rainy day in an 
efficient manner. Young gardeners in par¬ 
ticular are advised to become members, 
and thus in early life lay up to their credit 
a good deposit balance against sickness, 
infirmity, and old age. In the course of 
the evening a very pleasant duty on behalf 
of the members fell to the chairman in 
presenting to Mr. W. Collins, w-ho has 
been secretary for twenty-five years, a 
handsome gold watch and chain and 
illuminated address in recognition of his 
faithful services. It, is hoped also to 
recognise the assistance Mrs. Collins has 
given. Mr. A. C. Hill, who has acted as 
secretary pro. tern, since last August, was 
elected as Mr. Collins’ successor, Mr. T 
Winter replacing Mr. Thomson, who, on 
account of increasing work, had tendered 
bis resignation as treasurer. The retir¬ 
ing members of committee w ere re-elected 
ns also the auditors. Mr. C. II. Curtis 
was elected chairman and Mr. ,T. H. Hick 
Vice-chairman. 

The secretary is Mr. A. C. Hill, 35, 
Alexandra-road, West Kensington I’ark, 
chairman and Mr. J. II. Dick vice-chair¬ 
man of committee. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXIV. of 
Gardening Illustrated i* now Trudy (prior 3d., pout 
free. 3^1. K The Binding Com for the mine volume is also 
available, (price Is. (Id., by post Is. !kl.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 17, Rumival-street, London , E.C. If ordered 
toiiether, the price of the Index and Binding Case is l 
t Kiel free. 
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NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY’S SPUING 
SHOW. 

Mat 1st, 1913. 

This society has every reason to be satis¬ 
fied with its new- departure—the holding 
of a spring exhibition, the first of its kind, 
From every point of view it must be re¬ 
garded as a complete success, to which a 
glorious day, almost perfect flowers, 
some first-rate novelties, and crowds of 
spectators contributed not a little. The 
holding of such an exhibition—we wonder 
why it has been so long delayed—marks 
for progress; demonstrates that llie 
“ National ” is awake and alert in thus 
bringing to the front the best attributes 
of the forced Bose. Iu these days quite a 
large number of those who garden in 
greenhouses make a point of growing 
Roses of some sort, and Polyantha or 
cluster Roses during recent years have 
been highly popular and extensively 
grown. They are showy, free, and easily 
cultivated, thus accounting for the popu¬ 
larity they enjoy. Of these alone a great 
feast had been prepared, and we are not 
surprised. The standard-grown Roses 
from Cheshunt, were among the outstand¬ 
ing features of the show. We have never 
seen them better done. From the same 
source, covering an area of 250 square feet, 
came a superb group of pot-grown Roses, 
which secured first prize and gold medal. 
The Pernet-Dueher novelties, grown and 
shown by Messrs. Beckwith, were, how- 
ever, the great sensation of the show, and 
crowds of iieople waited long to get. a 
glimpse of them. The development of 
Mme. Edouard Heriot since the Inter¬ 
national Show last year was indeed re¬ 
markable, and probably no Rose has ever 
assumed such a colour before. It is 
unique. Some British-raised novelties 
were on view, and these, from the exhibi¬ 
tion stnndixdnt, were excellent. The 
decorated tables of Roses presented no un¬ 
usual features. They were, indeed, rather 
like what we have many times seen before, 
the same size, same varieties of flowers 
and accompaniments, in some measure the 
same exhibitors. There is an opening here 
for original and artistic work. Many fine 
groups were arranged by tire leading 
growers. 

In Class 1, for a group of pot-grown 
Roses on a space of 250 square feet, 
Messrs. Paul and Son, The Old Nursery, 
Cheshunt, easily took the leading prize, to 
which also a gold medal was attached, 
with a superbly-grown lot. The group 
was rich in Wiehuraianas, Polyantha. 
Tea. Hybrid Tea, as well as Hybrid I’er- 
petuals, not a few being in the pink of 
condition. The plants of the two first- 
named groups towered high above the rest, 
which, in the main, constituted the ! 
groundwork. Quite oue of the most 
charming, as well as interesting, was 
Wichmoss, a beautiful climbing novelty, 
half Moss half Wiehuraiana, bearing 
bunches of white or pinky-white, semi¬ 
double. sweetly-scented flowers. It is 
singularly beautiful and pretty. Sunburst, 
Magnolia, ,T. B. Clark, and Edward 
Mawley were among other notables. In 
this class Messrs. Hobbies, Derehnm. w-ere 
second. For a group of pot plants and 
cut flowers on a space of 100 feet, Messrs, 
A. ,1. and C. Allen. Norwich, took the lead¬ 
ing place, having Mrs. G. Shnwyer, Lady 
Pirrie, the lovely Rayon d’Or, in con¬ 
junction with bowery masses of the Polv- 
antba sorts. Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, 
Colchester, were a good second, having in 
their group conspicuous examples of 
Yellow and Austrian Copper Brier, and 
the very pretty white Polyantha, Sylvia. 
For a group of cut Roses on a table ppaee 
20 feet by 3 feet, Messrs G. Mount and 
Sons, Canterbury, and Mr. G. Prince, 
Oxford, were given an equal first, the 
former showing Frau Karl Druschki, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Richmond, Sun¬ 
burst, Mrs. ,T. Laing, Mrs. Herbert 
Stevens (a very fine white). Captain 
Hayward, Duchess of Wellington, Ulrich 
Brunner, Caroline Testout, and some 
good Polyantha sorts very finely, 


the latter Including in his lot excellent 
examples of Rayon d’Or, Ellen Poulsen, 
Erna Teschendorff (a crimson Polyantha), 
Goldfinch, Lady Roberts, American Pillar, 
Lady Hillingdon, Excels;!, Hiawatha, and 
Jessie; third, Messrs. B. K. Cant and 
Sons, Colchester. For eighteen standard 
Roses in pots, not less than twelve distinct 
varieties, climbers excluded, Messrs. Paul 
and Son, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, 
were easily in the place of honour with 
an admirably-grown, well-conditioned lot 
of plants, the standard stems ranging from 
4 feet to 5 feet high. We have never seen 
standard Roses fresher or better shown; 
every plant—every flower almost—was 
good. We say this much with absolute 
honesty of purpose, having no particular 
fondness for standard Roses generally. 
We admire good culture, however, and 
good training, and botli were amply in 
evidence in the group in question. Hugh 
Dickson, G. C. Wand (red), Frau Karl 
Druschki, Dean Hole, Lady Hillingdon, 
Capt. Hayward, Mis. ,T. Laing, Gloire 
I.yonnaiM- (white), Lyon Rose, Sunburst, 
and Arthur Goodwin were among the 
varieties employed. Mr. C. Turner, 
Slough, was second, having good examples 
of Florence Pemberton, Hugh Dickson, 
Mme. Jean Dupuy, Frau Karl Druschki. 
nnd Caroline Testout. For nine pots of 
new Roses, not less than six varieties, 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Newtown- 
ards, were the only exhibitors, the firm 
showing Mrs. Forde “H.T.” and Lady 
Plymouth “ II.T.” (both of which received 
the gold medal of the society), Mrs. J. 
Campbell Hall (blush). C. W. Cowan 
(red), Mrs. Foley Hobbs (blush-white, 
extra fine form), and Melody lyellowj. In 
the cut-flower class for thirtvVsix blooms, 
in not less than twenty-four varieties, 
Messrs. B. R. Cant, Colchester, were the 
only exhibitors, having The Bride, Souv. 
(le Pierre Notting, Bessie Brown, Duchess 
of Wellington, White Maman Cochet, anil 
Dean Hole among the best varieties. For 
eighteen blooms, not less than twelve 
varieties, Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, 
Newtownards were first, having good 
flowers of Mrs. Foley Hobbs, W. It. Smith, 
Hugh Dickson, and Sunburst. Messrs. 0. 
Mount nnd Son, Canterbury, second. For 
twelve distinct varieties in vases, not more 
than seven stems in each vase, Messrs. 
Mount, Canterbury, were the only ex¬ 
hibitors, their -excellent lot containing 
such indispensables as Liberty, Richmond, 
Molly Shannon Crawford, Sunburst, Frau 
Karl Druschki, Ulrich Brunner, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Capt. Hayward, Mrs. II. 
Stevens (white), Caroline Testout, and 
Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford. These 
were a very fine lot, and a few more such 
would have added greatly to the imposing 
.character of a good show. The following 
class for six varieties, not more than five 
stems of each, also brought but one ex¬ 
hibitor—viz., Mr. Will Tayler, Hampton, 
who staged such excellent varieties ns 
Frau Karl Druschki, Caroline Testout, Ln 
France, Mrs. ,T. Laing, and Mrs. It. G. S. 
Crawford. Unfortunately, these were 
staged near the open doorway, and unable 
to endure the force of the south-west 
wind constantly playing upon them they 
soon lost their freshness. Surely such a 
position would have been better suited to 
some of the small ]Hit-grown groups dis¬ 
played elsewhere. 

In the class for five baskets of out Roses, 
five distinct varieties, Messrs. Mount and 
Sons, Canterbury, once more appeared 
alone, having Sunburst, Capt. Hayward, 
Mrs. ,T. Laing, Mme. Abel Chatenay, and 
Richmond. The smaller class for three 
baskets of Roses brought no competitor. 
As already remarked, the new seedling 
Rose class was the great attraction of the 
show, tile Pernet-Dueher set, as grown by 
Messrs. Beckwith, Iloddesdon. creating 
almost a sensation. Everybody was intent 
upon getting a sight of Mme. Edouard 
Heriot. nnd which had enormously im¬ 
proved since the International last year. 
Speculation was rife, too. as to its colour, 
nnd all sorts of fantastic guesses, from 
shrimp-pink, cinnabar-red, and flame to 
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purple, were freely distributed. It is a 
striking and novel shade. Externally the 
petals are coloured a tarnished coppery- 
red, deepening into blood-orange, the 
inner surface of a salmon-pink shade. It 
is a hne, shapely Hybrid Tea and received 
the gold medal. Two other “ H.T.’s ” 
received the high award of a gold medal— 
Mrs. Forde (blush - white with pinky 
centre) and Lady Plymouth (creamy- 
yellow). These were from Messrs. Alex, j 
Dickson and Sons, Newlownards. A silver 
gilt medal was awarded Mrs. George j 
lleckwith, an improved Rayon d’Or, and 
very full. Willomere, said to be an im¬ 
proved Lyon Rose, was awarded a silver 
medal. Constance (a flue yellow) was con¬ 
sidered less good than Mrs. George Beck¬ 
with. and did not receive any award. 
Those three were shown by Messrs. Beck- | 
with. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. —The earth is in good 
working condition now for seed sowing 
and planting. Hardy annuals, biennials, 
and perennials may be sown in drills, 
with room between to use a small Dutch 
hoe, as earth stirring not only keeps the 
weeds* down but hastens growth. Hollies i 
and other evergreens can still be planted, i 
Mulch and water will be necessary if the 
weather is dry. Damp the foliage every I 
evening with hose or sprayer. Sow j 

Sweet Peas thinly for succession. The 
plants raised in pots and planted last 
month are now growing freely and will 
soon require longer sticks. Our earliest 
plants were started in small pots, 

hardened, and planted out 1 foot apart, 
and are now making nice clumps. Groups 
of early-flowering Brooms are now very 
bright. Genista pra'cox is especially ! 
good. Magnolia stellnta is very effective i 
now, and makes a neat dwarf bush in a I 
sheltered ]>osition. M. eonspicua is a 
good wall shrub. Among flowering shrubs 
now, Prunus Pissardi is useful, and P. 
triloba will flower later. Prune winter- 
flowering climbers on walls and fences. 
The Fire Thorn (Pyraeantha) and winter- 
flowering Jasmine (J. nudiilorum) should 
be pruned to give time for the new 
growth to fill up and mature. Roses are 
now breaking into growth, and insects will 
give trouble. Spraying with diluted 
nicotine will clear off the insects, and may 
be repeated if necessary, only be in time. 
Humps of Pampas Grass should be 
cleared of dead foliage and mulched at 
the base with manure. If trimmed with 
the shears the new growth will soon All 
op. 

Fruit garden—disbudding.— Gooseberry 
spraying for mildew should have atten¬ 
tion now nnd onwards, and all plantations 
should he closely watched. Fungicides 
are easily obtained. Sulphur and lime are 
easily applied. Black Currants should be ' 
examined oft en. There are several ways i 
of dealing wit h bushes showing large buds. 
The removal of the big buds and hard | 
pruning may do some good; the sulphur i 
and lime mixture is also good, i 
Tobacco-powder is not expensive, and | 
spraying with Abol and other Insecti- i 
cidex will be useful. There are signs of j 
insects on the young growth of Plums, 
and spraying with insecticides will be 
necessary if the trees are to make clean, 
healthy growth. The materials for spray¬ 
ing Apples should be held in readiness 
when the Apples are set, as the work may 
begin ns soon as the petals fall. There is 
a considerable difference in the time of 
Apples flowering, there being a fortnight’s 
difference in point of time between the 
flowering of the early nnd late varieties. 
In disbudding, unless the shoots are very , 
small, better use a small knife, so as not 
to leave a scar. The young shoots of Figs j 
and Grape Vines should have attention I 
early, and old Pear-trees produce more } 
shoots than are required to carry on the | 
work. I notice in Apple orchards the trees 
which bore a heavy crop last year are not j 
producing many blossom* this. This 
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proves the value of thinning the fruits in a 
good season, nnd in a measure the neces¬ 
sity for feeding in good fruit seasons. 

Vegetable garden.— No time should be 
lost now in providing substitutes for 
Spinach. The New Zealand Spinach is 
perhaps the best of these. The ordinary 
varieties of Spinach will provide a supply 
during May and probably June, but after¬ 
wards, when the hot weather comes, they 
will fail, and we must fall back uj>on the 
New Zealand Spinach. Good King Henry, 
which, though rather coarse in texture, is 
used a good deal in Lincolnshire and other 
Fen districts. Spinach Beet sown in 
April, in rows 15 inches apart, should be 
thinned to 0 inches or 8 inches. Some¬ 
times the Mountain Orach is used as 
Spinach, and is easily raised from seeds, 
and where this is grown it may he 
obtained from self-sown seeds. Broccoli, 
Kale, Brussels Sprouts, and other greens 
are sown now, other sowings of various 
things in the same way having been made 
previously. If the stems of the early 
Cabbages are left, and the leaves trimmed 
off as the Cabbages are cut, a succossional 
crop of sprouts will be made. Weeds will 
appear everywhere now, and should be 
promptly dealt with. French Beans, both 
dwarf and climbing, including Scarlet 
Runners, should he sown now, as well as 
Marrow Peas for succession. Asparagus is 
on the move now, and if a bed lias been 
covered with light frames and lights the 
produce will be useful now. 

Conservatory.— Keeping a glass-house of 
any kind gay with flowers at this season 
is not so much a question of artificial 
heat as having a good stock of suitable 
plants. For the most part the Dutch 
bulbs are over, but early-potted Lilies of 
various kinds will produce flowers with¬ 
out forcing. Arum Lilies which have 
been grown in heat are over, but Deutzias 
and other early-flowering shrubs, includ¬ 
ing Lilacs, are now flowering in a cool- 
bouso. Spira*as also, including the her¬ 
baceous and the shrubby species, are in 
flower. It is a relief to be able to drop 
fires and increase the ventilation. A little 
air may be left on the ridge all night. If 
the climbers trained to the roof are per¬ 
mitted to increase, less shade will be re¬ 
quired if the sun shines freely. Roses 
planted out will do well in a cool-house. 1 
have always found Roses planted out, 
including Mar£chal Niel, do better on 
rather heavy loam as the main staple, 
there being less tendency to canker in the 
last variety. Early - flowering Pelar¬ 
goniums nnd Fuchsias will improve under 
free ventilation. Heaths and New Holland 
plants may be kept in health at this sea¬ 
son without lire, but Azaleas now making 
growth should l>e kept by themselves at 
one end of the house, where the syringe 
can bo used. Erica Cavendishi, E. ventri- 
cosa, and other species which flower in 
spring, will be beautiful and last some 
time under cool treatment if the water¬ 
ing is right. 

Stove—propagating. —In many stoves 
there is a pro pa gating-frame fixed over 
the hot - water pipes, with a plunging 
bed inside. I have found such a bed 
very useful for striking cuttings at this 
season. Poinsettias are taken in succes¬ 
sion. as cuttings can be had and inserted 
singly in thumb-pots, and when rooted are 
lifted and placed on the surface of the bed 
for a time and then shifted Into larger 
pots. Gardenias and other plants of 
which young stock is required can be 
treated in the same way. Peat, leaf- 
mould. and sand will do for all the things 
we want to strike now. When strong 
enough to move into larger pots, turfy 
loam and a little very old cow-manure may 
be added. We shall piobably have a spell 
of warm, sunny weather soon, when fires 
may be reduced nnd shade will l>e neces¬ 
sary, but do not shade heavily. 

Stove — bulbs. — Gloxinias. Achimenes, 
Gesneras, and any other bulbs which re¬ 
quire heat., may be started, and when 
growing freely the tem]>erature may be 
dropped to 55 degs at night with a moist 


atmosphere and suitable ventilation, 
which need not be excessive if lightly 
shaded. The watering of freshly-potted 
plants must be in very careful hands, and 
not over-done. 

Greenhouse—soft-wooded plants.— The 

temperature should be made suitable for 
the plants cultivated. In bright, sunny 
weather, fires will not be required, and a 
little ventilation may be left on along 
the ridge all night, more or less, accord¬ 
ing to the requirements of the plants 
grown, but I think now, on mild, calm 
nights, no house should be altogether 
| closed; but in cold, windy weather, I have 
i found it better to keep out the wind, only 
the merest crack of air being left on along 
i the ridge. The repotting will be clone 
when required, and it is better in a 
general way to give rather small shifts, 
and ns loam forms the chief -staple it 
should be of good quality, nnd if the local 
stuff is not good buy a few loads for special 
things, such as Cyclamens, Pelargoniums, 

( etc. 

Cucumbers. —Empty greenhouses may 
I lie filled with Cucumbers now by simply 
planting in mounds of good soil. A little 
fire beat to start them will be useful, but 
| the sun will do the work in bright 
weather. Unlike Tomatoes, Cucumbers 
may be grown in a close atmosphere with¬ 
out shade, but the atmosphere must be 
! saturated with moisture containing a little 
I stimulant. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WOEX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 19th. —The season is progressing, 
and we are taking advantage of suitable 
j weather to plant out some of the hardiest 
| bedding plants. Calceolarias, Pelar- 
j gonlums, Lobelias, and Stocks, Asters and 
box stuff, except Marigolds and Zinnias, 
which will be left, a little longer, may go 
out now if well hardened, but the harden¬ 
ing is important. All the above will 
stand a little frost if previously exposed. 

May 20th. —The nets will be left a little 
longer on wall trees, but fishing-nets, even 
double, will allow the air to reach the 
trees, and will break up cold currents if 
we get a cold change. Longer stakes have 
been placed to Sweet Peas, as only a few 
short sticks were placed to them when 
first planted out. Hardy annuals have 
had the first thinning. More will be done 
soon. 

May 21st. —A close watch is being kept 
j upon Roses and other plants for aphis and 
grubs, and suitable remedies applied. 
Tobacco ]>owder is the best, remedy for 
green and black-fly upon Peaches and 
other wall trees. This is always kept in 
stock nnd is easily applied with an elastic 
distributor. I think it is best used early 
iir the morning when the trees are fairly 
i dry. 

May 22nd. —All the spare houses have 
been tilled with Tomatoes. A few Sunrise 
i may l>e planted on a south wall by and 
i bye. Finished planting V r iolets for winter 
flowering. Then' are open si»ots in flic 
i shrubbery which have been liPed with The 
Czar and Marie Louise, which fill the air 
! with fragrance in winter. Mignonette 
| has been sown freely. 

May 2Srd. —Fresh labels have been 
placed to recently - planted herbaceous 
beds and borders. Shifted cm a lot of 
tuberous Begonias to get strong for plant¬ 
ing out early in June. Cannas also art' 
coming on for several beds. There was a 
time when we did what was termed cnriw't 
liedding largely, but that is not done much 
I now. There is no scarlet Geranium 
I equal to Paul Crampel, and we have a 
I larce stock hardening. 

May 2Jfth. — Window-boxes are being 
| filled in various ways. White Marguerites 
i and pink Ivy-leaved Pelaigoniums are 
used largely, but beside the boxes some 
effort is made to cover the wall on each 
side effectively. Climbing Roses are 
good, and annual climbers such as 
Ipomfeas, Troiueolums, etc., make a pretty 
picture if cared for and the training 
[ attan^j|^^|-|-Y Qp 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


The Snake's Head (Fritillaria Meleagris) 
(Mrs. M. F. Russell). —Plant 6 inohea deep in 
the autumn (the lighter the soil the deeper), 
placing a little sharp sand round the bulbs. 
This you should do as aoon as you can pro¬ 
cure the bulbs. All the forma of Fritillaria 
Meleagris may be used with excellent effect 
in the Grass not mown early, and are, there¬ 
fore, admirable for the wild garden. Any 
seedsman who specialises in bulbs can supply 
corms. 

Tulips failing (N. C .).—The direct cause of 
the non-flowering is that the bulbs were not 
of sufficient size and contained no flower-buds. 
This may be due in part to an absence of skil¬ 
ful cultivation, and in part also to the sunless 
condition of last year. June was early to lift 
the bulbs. mid-July would have been much 
better. This early lifting, together with the 
subsequent treatment, may have contributed 
to the non-success. In the case of one of the 
bulbs sent, two seasons’ growth under good 
conditions would be necessary to produce 
bulbs of flowering size. This particular speci¬ 
men was splitting up. You appear to have 
replanted the whole of the 200 bulbs regard¬ 
less of their size or condition, and expected 
them to flower like selected bulbs. That was 
expecting too much. The bulbs are fairly 
healthy, but require cultivation. 


BEES’ NEW TOMATO 
“SUNSHINE.” 

An ideal table Tomato, which we have selected from tl e 
famous " Sunrise/' It is of delicious flavour, of a splendid 
deep crimson colour, and produces immense crops in unheated 
houses. 

T. S. -—Esq., Newton Heath, writes:-— 

"I have much pleasure in giving you everv credit for your 
Tomato ' Bees' Sunshine.' Although I was late in putting in 
the seeds (on March 28th) and contending with the poor 
growing season, this time I have a most remarkable yield of 
rruit. In many cases I have 14, 15, and 16 fruit on one truflf. 
The fruit is well formed, and in nearly every case I have eight 
trusses. Had the weather been at all reasonable, I feel sure 
that I should have had quite an extraordinary production.” 

Strong plants, ready for Immediate deli¬ 
very, 4s. per dozen. 

BEES’ GIANT ONIONS. 

Fine strong plants of the Giant Roeca type in excellei t 
condition for present planting, 6d. per score of 20 plants. 

BEES’ EARLY CABBAGE AND 
CAULIFLOWER. 

Nothing better for immediate planting. 

Cabbage, Bees Prize-taker lied. 

„ „ Early Kllain. 

„ „ Flower of Spring. 

4d. per score of 20 plants. 

Cauliflower, Bees’ Eurly ApriL 

6*1. per score of 20 plants. 

BEES’ NEW COLLARETTE 
DAHLIAS. 

These exceedingly hamlsome and attractive flowers arc 
becoming very popular. If you have grown them previously, 
you will certainly want them again. If you do not know 
them, we rnay say that they are single Dahlias in many 
brilliant shodes, with a quaint but strikingly effective frill* d 
collar-like production round the centre. 

Strong plants from a very fine strain, 3s. dor. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

All named, fine varieties, 3s. doz. 


BEES’ NEW RED JESSAMINE. 


Do you know the new Red Jessamine? It is an entirely 
new species recently brought homefrom China by one of Bees 
collectors. Hitherto there hi»» >■ «—n only white and yellow- 
flowered species. The colour o; this sort is a bright cherry- 
caruiine, exceedingly attractive. 

Strong: plants In pots, 9d. and Is. each. 

BEES’ SILVER IVY. 

The true silver-loAvcd sort will NOT turn green In a few 
months or years' time. 9d. each. 

BEES’ AMPELOPSIS. 


The self-clinging creeper which is such a glorious sight in 
the autumn. Magnificent shades of crimson, gold, and 
purple. Will cling to ariything, brick, wood, stone, cement, 
pebhledash, glazed tiles, or even glass. 

Strong plants in pots, 9d. and Is. each. 

Solanum josmlnoidcs is also a very pretty climber 
It does not cling, but twines like a Convolvulus, and produces 
masses of pure white, sweetly-scented flowers. 

Strong: plants, 9d. each. 

NOW is tho BEST time to plant, therefore 
order at once. Lest you forget. 


(Or write and ask for Bees' 100-page Plant Catalogue— 
It is the most freely illustrated and descriptive book on hardy 
plants in the English language. It is gratis and post free.) 


BEES, Ltd., 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL 

Or call at any of the following branches:— 

BEES LTD., 166, BEDFORD ROAD, ROCK FERRY. 
BEES LTD., 98, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

BEES LTD., 21, STANLEY ROAD, BOOTLE. 

BEES LTD., 3, WALLASEY ROAD, LIHCARD. 

BEES LTD., 517, LORD STREET, SO^TUPoRT. 


Digit* 
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Pelargonium leaves unhealthy (L. Lunn).— 
The leaf you send has been attacked by a 
fungus, which, as a rule, is far more 
troublesome in the case of leaves that are 
soft in texture owing to their having 
been developed in the winter. Some varie¬ 
ties are more prone to this disease than 
others. You will And that with the increased 
amount of air that you can give, and also 
sunshine, the trouble is unlikelv to make 
much headway, particularly if the infected 
plants are isolated and have the worst of the 
affected leaves picked off and burnt, spraying 
the plant with one of the many fungicides 
that are now to be had. 

Annuals and perennials for July (J . U .).— 
For flowering about the first of July, any 
annuals should have been sown in early Feb¬ 
ruary or at least some time during that 
month. The perennials would require to have 
been planted during autumn or winter. You 
do not say whether you want them for garden 
use or for exhibition, and for the latter there 
are many points to be considered. If the 
plants are required for garden use only, many 

S lants not strictly annual would suffice, 
napdragons, for example. Home of the 
showiest annuals would be Godetia, Calliojisis, 
Love - in - a - Mist. Calendula Orange King, 
Stocks (Ten-week), Candytuft, Sweet Pea, 
Lupins, Shirley and other Poppies. The best 
and showiest biennial would be Canterbury 
Bells. Of perennials, Bingle and double Pyre- 
thrums. Pteonies. Coreopsis grandiflora, Gail- 
lanlias, Heliopsis in variety. Campanula persi- 
cifolia in variety, Delphiniums, Phloxes, early 
(suflmtieosa) Pentstemons from autumn cut¬ 
tings, Carnations, various Lilies. Lupinus 
polyphyllus albus. Iris aurea, 1. Monnieri, and 
much besides. We regret your letter has been 
mislaid. 

Potting Maiden-hair Ferns <G. Parker ).— 
If the roots are in a fresh, healthy condition, 
the plants may be shifted on without breaking 
up the ball if large specimens are required; 
but it is generally good policy to reduce the 
ball a little and shake away as much of the 
old, exhausted soil as can be done con¬ 
veniently, and in the case of plants out of 
condition, some of the old roots may also be 
cut away. Everything depends upon the con¬ 
dition of the roots. The pots must be clean 
and well drained, the drainage being in pro¬ 
portion to the size of pot. Two inches in 
depth will be sufficient for 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots, whilst larger ones will require more 
drainage in proportion to size. Place the 
drainage materials carefully in the pots, one 
large crock over the hole in such a position 
that the water can easily find its way under 
the edges, then a layer a size smaller, finish¬ 
ing off with a layer broken up about the size 
of Hazel Nuts, and over this place a little 
Moss or a few pieces of the roughest of the 
compost. A pot drained in this way will not 
soon get out of order. The soil should con¬ 
sist of equal parts of turfy loam and leaf- 


BEES’ BEGONIAS. 

Grand two-year-old tubers, Just what you want for tjote 
or bedding. These are from a new ©rect-flowerlnjj 
strain, which has secured, not one, but many Gold 

Medals. 

For Begonias of GuarantCStcd quality the following 
prices are very reasonable indeed ; 

Single Begonias, white or scarlet, Is. 4d. doz.; 9a. 6d. 

Double Begonias, in same colours and mixed, 2s. doz.; 
15s. 100. 

SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS. 

Single Anemones, gorgeous shades, scarlet, blue, 
white, or mixed, 6<1. doz.; 3s. 100. 

Double Anemones, in same colours or mixed, 8d. doz.; 
5s. 100. 

Anomatheca crucnta, brilliant crimson, 6*1. doz.; 
2s. 100. 

Crlnum, "Tiipe Lily." pink or white. 5d. each. 

Nerine, “ Guernsey Lilies,” mixed shades, 3*1. each; 
2s 6*1. doz. 

Oxalis, or Flowering Shamrock. 3d. doz. 
Ranunculus, fine mixed. 3d. doz.; In. bd. 100. 
Tropseolum tuberosum, 3d. each; 2*. 6d. doz. 
Tuberose, beautifully scented, 3 for 7d.; 2a. doz. 

PLANT NOW 
BEES’ LILIES AT 3 D - 

All the following Lilies are perfectly hardy, and will do 
well in the open garden. 

They are also woll adapted for pot culture. 


Each. Doz. 

s. d. 

Lilium longiflorum .. fi-in. bulbs 3*1. .. 2 6 

„ ,, .... 7 in. ,, 4d. .. 3 6 

„ ,. .... 9-in. • „ 6*1. .. 5 6 

„ sperio-mm album .. 7-in. ,, 4d. .. 3 0 

,, ,, „ .. 8-9-in. ,, 6*1. .. 5 6 

,, „ mbmm .. 7-ia „ 3*1. .. 2 6 

„ ,, „ .. 8-9-in. ,, 5*1. 4 6 

,, mcljiomene .. .. 8-9-in. ,, 5d. .. 4 6 

Postage Paid on 5 - worth of Bulbs. 

For smaller lots enclose 4<L extra. 


When ordering ask for Bees’ New Heed and Bulb Cata¬ 
logue. It includes scores of the best summer and autumn 
bulbs. Send your order now, or write for a Catalogue. Now 
is the beat lime to plant. 


BEES Ltd., 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOL 

Or call at any of the following branches 
BEEH T,TI>. ,98, BOLD STREET, LI VERPOOL. 

BEKS LTD , 166, BEDFORD ROAD, ROCK FERRY. 
BEKS I TD , 517, LORD STREET, SOUTHPORT. 

BEES LTD , 3, WALLASEY ROAD, DISCARD. 

BEES LTD , 21, STANLEY ROAD. BOOTLE. 


mould, with sufficient coarse sand added to 
keep it open and sweet. Very little water will 
be required after potting till the roots are 
working into the new soil. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Millipedes (Miss F. White ).—Some of the 
soil fumigants now on the market, if forked 
into the ground, would probably drive them 
away, but a good dressing of lime and the 
avoidance of too heavy dressings of farmyard 
manure are great aids in getting rid of the 
pest. We are not aware that peat-manure 
fosters animal life, and do not think that such 
is the case._ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Thos. C. Byrne .—Your best way will be to 
grow the Cucumbers in the house. You will 
find an article dealing fully with their culti¬ 
vation in this was’ in our issue of April 19th. 

page 244.- Mrs. Joyce. —Your Azalea leaves 

have been attacked by the fungus known as 
Exobaeidium japonicum. See reply to “G. L. 
Hebditch,” in our issue of May 3rd, page 277. 
We do not reply to queries by post. See our 

“ Rules to Correspondents.”- A. E. H. 1). R.. 

Warcliam .—If you would kindly send us some 
specimens of the insects you refer to, we could 
then better give you some advice as to getting 
rid of the same. 

NAME8 OF PLANTS AND FRUIT8. 

Names of plants.— Sercpia .—Quite impos¬ 
sible to name from such a poor specimen as 

you send us.-- H. G. Purvis. —1, Cytisus 

Ardoini; 2, Coronilla Emerus; 3. Hkinimin 
japonica; 4, Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinusi; 
5, Tiarella cordifolia. We do not reply to 
queries by post. See our ” Rules to Corre¬ 
spondents.” — G. J. W. —1, Saxifraga Rliei; 2. 
Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.; 3, Cypress Spurge 
(Euphorbia Cyparissias): 4. Pulmonaria sac- 
charata -Miss. T. James.—Teucrium fruti- 
cans. __ 


CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


Ciias. P. Kinnell and Co., Ltd.. 65 and 65a, 
Soutliwark-street, S.E. —Special Offer of Hose, 
Water Cans, Sprayers, Pumps, etc. 


Book received. -“ The Young Gardener,” by 
the Countess of Selborne. Price 4d. London: 
Edward Arnold. 


BEES’ POT ROSES. 

FOR PLANTING NOW 
OR CROWING ON IN CREENH0USE. 


They are nearly all NEW ; quite a number lists 
been awarded the NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY’S 
GOLD MEDAL. They ure just ripe for jmttiiiic into 
6-inch pots for greenhouse work or for planting out. Every 
plant is thoroughly well hardened. Price 
12s. dOZ., BeOS’ selection. Customers' selection at 
prices quoted. 


12 POT ROSES, 12/- ... 

P 184 Anna Marie Ferstet, pink, suffused 

copper .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 r. 
P 415 Claudius, rosy-carmine. Gold Medal, NILS. 1 0 
P 431 ComteS 80 F. Hamilton* brilliant carmine 1 6 

P 3S7 Charlotte Klemm. flery-reil.6 9 

P 550 Dorothy Ratelitte* coral - red, shaded 

yellow, silver gilt medal N.R.H.2 0 

P 630 Edward Mawloy, velvety-crimson .. ..26 

P 754 Frau Ernest Fischer, copjjer, shaded pink 1 tl 
P 830 GrtlSB an Aachen, yellow, shaded bronze 1 o 

P 982 Jeon Note, chrome yellow .10 

P1050 King Edward, Baby Rambler, rich carmine 1 0 
P1090 Lady Hillingdon, apricot-yellow .. .16 

P1225 Mabel Drew, carmryyellow, Gold Medal 

N.R.S.2 6 

P1571 Mrs. Amy Hammond, flesh, shaded apri¬ 
cot, Gold Modal N.R.S.2 6 

P1580 Mrs. C. E. Allen, yellowish-buff .26 

P1590 Mrs. Cornwallis West, rose-pink. Gold 

Medal N.R.S.2 6 

P1625 Mrs. Frank Workman, bright pink. 

Award of Merit N.R.S.2 6 

P1630 Mrs. Fred Straker, orange-crimson ..26 

P1665 Mrs. J. Welch, rich rose-pink, Award of 

Merit N.R.S. 2 0 

P1700 Mrs. Walter Eastlea, erimson-carmino .. 1 6 

P1690 Mrs. Sophia Ncate, bright salmon .. 10 

P1425 Maman Looymans, salmon-red .. i o 

1*2057 Sunburst, cadmium-yellow .. 2/- & 3 0 

1*2180 White Killarncy, white .0 2 

CLIMBING ROSES IN POTS. 

These are splendid stuff in 43-in., 6-in., or 
7-in. pots according to price. 

P1737 Climbing Niphetos, white.. I - l 6 

PI450 Marochal Nfel, golden-yellow 1/- 1 »; 

P2195 w. A. Richardson, orange-yellow 1 - 1 '» 

P 705 Excolsa, Scarlet Dorothy Perkina .. 1 6 2 n 

I* 235 Aviatour Bleriot, euffron-yellow .. 1 - 2 0 

P1036 Cl. K. A. Victoria, * ream .. 1 16 

TO SAVE CARRIAGE clients may have the Roses 
taken out of pots and part of soil removed. When ordering 
please say whether this is to be done or not. Failing definite 
instructions, we shall send in pots. 

Terms, cash with order. Please quote iiuml*eT8 or 
cut out advt and enclose with order. Any variety can He 
hail at prices quoted. Carriage on 6 Roses out of pots, 5*1; 
on 12, 6*1. ; on 21, 8*1.; on 6 Climbers. 6d.; 12 Climbers, fid. 
Bend your order NOW. Lest you forget. 

BEES, Ltd., 175b, MILL ST., LIVERPOOI. 

Or call at any of the following branches 
BEES LTD., 1G6, BEDFORD ROW. ROCK FERRY; 
BEES LTD., 98, BOLT) STREET, LIVERPOOL; 

BEEH LTD., 21. STANLEY ROAD, BOOTLE; 

BEES LTD , 3. WALLASEY ROAD, LI8CARD; 

BEES LTD,t 517 LORD SWEET, SOUTHPORT. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Snake’s-head in the Grass. -These are 
never seen to better advantage than when 
growing in the Grass, and a group we saw 
lately under such conditions is one of the 
features of the present week. Tile flowers 
embrace many intermediate shades of 
colour, from that of the typical dark-lined 
form to the pure white. 

Phlox reptans.— This, many years ago 
now, was the first rock Phlox I knew 
under the name verna, and it is one of the 
best of the mountain Phloxes. In spite of 
its rambling hardy ways, I lose it now and 
then, as I do nearly all the little Phloxes. 
One wants a true rock garden for various 
plants that, overgrown or forgotten, get 
lost about borders and beds. Then the 
day comes when one misses a favourite 
and wonders where it has gone to! From 
Ilf. Clarence Elliott.—W. 

Rhododendron Jacksoni.— This early- 
flowering hybrid kind deserves notice, not 
only for Its curliness, but also for its 
bright effect and freedom of flowering 
even on small plants. The buds are rich 
crimson, but expand into flowers of a light 
rosy-pink colour, with spots of a darker 
hue anil a distinct hand of deep rose down 
I he centre of each petal. At a recent meet¬ 
ing at the Horticultural Hall we noted 
some plants In full flower, these not hav¬ 
ing been forced in any way. 

Cheiranthus rnutabilis, a fine purple 
form.— Mr. Clarence Elliott sends me, 
from Stevenage, a distinct and pretty 
purple variety of this. I grew the old 
form for years on toil of a dry wall, and 
with good result, hut it is a bit tender, 
and a hard winter robbed me of it. It is 
"tic of the plants that should be increased 
now and then, and not left for ever to 
lake care of Itself. In both forms a dis¬ 
tinct and charming plant for the rougher 
dirts of tile rock garden or dry walls.— 
\V„ Sussex. 


Scutellaria moccinlana.— We were very 
pleased to see this old plant t lie other day, 
a small group at the Horticultural Hall 
attracting much attention owing to its 
brilliant colour. The flowers, home in 
thick clusters tit the tips of the erect 
shoots, are very numerous and strikingly 
effective, the colour being blight scarlet, 
the inside of tile lip yellow, and the tube 
clotiled with short, line hairs. It is one 
of the most beautiful of stove-flowering 
plants, and may be grown by anyone in a 
cool stove or warm greenhouse. When 
young it is advisable to pinch ttie plants 
once or twice to encourage a bushy habit, 
and so ensure a totter display of bloom. 
Nice little plants may to grown in ti-inch 
pots. It is a pity we so seldom see such 
useful plants as lliis.^which was intro¬ 
duced from Mexico in Llifv ^^ A 


Blue Primroses.— I have grown these for 
the last live years, and have been most 
successful with them. They are growing 
in very heavy, clayey soil on a bank facing 
east, partially shaded by shrubs, where 
they are left undisturbed, and yearly seed 
themselves. Sometimes the early blooms 
(those that npiiear in January) are 
magenta, but later on iu the spring there 
is not one of that colour to be seen. The 
only drawback witli me is that they are 
liable to lose the true Primrose form, and 
many blooms come like a Polyanthus. Is 
this always the ease? The plants I grow 
are a deep royal-blue, with vellow eye.— 
A. II. II. 

Forced Strawberries.— Owing to the ab¬ 
sence of sun to rijien the crowns of tile 
plants last autumn it was feared that the 
results when they came to to forced would 
lie disappointing. The first batch started 
at the beginning of the year certainly did 
not yield so good a crop as one could have 
wished, but suecessional batches hare 
given no cause for complaint in this re¬ 
spect. Until lately the flavour has been 
somewhat deficient, which was, of course, 
due to the long-continued dull weather 
and want of sun. Hut since brighter con¬ 
ditions have prevailed there has been a 
decided improvement both in colour ns 
well as flavour, and the berries being per¬ 
fect in regard to size, there is no reason 
to complain.—A. W. 

Variegated rubbish and climbing 
Roses. I do not envy “ Kirkcudbright ” 
liis joy in these, but I did not condemn 
climbing Hoses, only the bad ones. One of 
my best Hoses is the climbing Cramoisie 
Supcrienrc. Rcve d’Or is over JO feet 
high with me. Bouquet d’Or, too, is very 
vigorous. Surely these Hoses will grow in 
Scotland. For the rest I will tell your 
correspondent a little story, as Abraham 
Lincoln used to say. Once a gentleman 
in the best days of the old (larden came to 
see me, and said lie had some fine Ideas of 
landscape gardening. I heard him. The 
first Idea was to make a long avenue of 
variegated trees — purple lloecli, and 
whitewashed Maple, and the Laburnum. 
I was not very much struck with the idea, 
hilt amused!—W., Sussex. 

Hardy annuals poor results.— I am 
afraid a good many tieople have experi¬ 
enced much disappointment this season in 
tlic sowing of hardy annuals. In some in¬ 
stances. owing. I think, chiefly to the cold 
and wet weather, seed has germinated 
badly, and what few seeds have come 
iinve, at the time this note is written 
(May 9th). made little or no progress. 
Some people are apt to blame the seeds¬ 
man, but this year, at all events, we can¬ 
not place the responsibility on his 
shoulders, for tho spring, so far. lias been 
very disappointing and trying. Under 
these circumstances, people wiio have de- 


Vr~-- - 

ferred sowing hardy annuals will to quite 
as well off if seed is sown at this late date. 
—Townsman. 

Trillium grandiflorum.— The note from 
“ W\, Sussex,” on page 231, leads me to 
ask if there are early and late-flowering 
varieties of this. Your correspondent 
says that he lias this flower from Friar 
Park, while his own were not yet up. I 
saw a good plant in flower in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, on April 
9th, and my own plants were not through 
the ground. If there tire early and later- 
flowering varieties it would be a good 
tiling to know of them. My own plants 
came from Canada, and were collected 
in Ontario, I believe, llrltton and Brown 
give the (lowering jieriod as May and 
June.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Barrenworts (Epimedium) in bloom. - 
Tho flowers of the Barrenworts, if not 
particularly showy or conspicuous, are not 
unattractive. Grown in cool soil and in a 
shaded border overhung by Apple-trees of 
considerable size, Eplmediums thrive par¬ 
ticularly well in this garden. The yellow 
blooms, with their purple obverse, are 
now at their best; aud as the pieces are 
of some size, the display is very good. 
Nor is the true value of the plant to to 
measured in respect of its value for 
spring flowering, for its foliage is hand¬ 
some both iu shape and in colouring, and 
if assumes a handsome range of tints in 
the later months of the year. There is a 
considerable number of Epiinediums, 
many of which are chiefly of botanical 
interest, those most commonly met with 
in gardens being E. alpinum, E. rubrurn, 
and E. pinnatnm.— Kirkcudbright. 

The Oso-berry (Nuttaliia eerasiforuiis). 
—This spring-flowering shrub is a native 
of California, but it is by no means tender, 
doing well in gardens in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London. It is the first of the de¬ 
ciduous shrubs to tinfold its leaves, the 
green of its young foliage being often dis¬ 
cernible as early as the close of February. 
Even before the leaves are fully expanded 
the drooping clusters of white flowers, 
borne hi slender racemes, apiKiar, often 
completely covering the sprays. In this 
particularly forward year the flowers ap¬ 
peared in January, but in ordinary 
winters they are generally fully three 
weeks later. The blossoms have a 
pleasant Almond-like odour. A line 
example, over 8 feet in height and almost 
as much in diameter, growing in this 
neighbourhood is always a pretty sight in 
the early days of (lie year.— Windham 
Fitziikrbert, Soulli Devon. 

The Tree Cermander (Teucriuut fniti- 
cans).—Several flowering examples of this 
were noted at the Ijtostieultural Hall on 
April 29th. They must have been brought 
on under glass, for mu; rarely sees it in 
bloom thus ea'rTv in the year. This 'J'eu- 
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criurn is too tender for outdoor culture in 
many parts of this country, but in 
favoured districts it forms a yery pretty 
free-flowering shrub. The flowers, which 
are borne in rather small racemes, are of 
a very pleasing shade of blue. The leaves, 
which are smooth on the upper surface, 
are clothed beneath with a white tomeu- 
tum, which also extends to the young 
shoots. It will reach a height of 0 feet or 
even more, but will bloom freely when 
much less than that. Even where it is not 
absolutely hardy in the open ground, it 
forms an attractive wall shrub. This 
Teucrium is a native of the South of 
Europe, but is not very generally met 
with. 

A note from Ashbourne.— Caltha poly- 
petala was supposed to have been origin¬ 
ally presented to the Vatican Gardens by 
an Italian peasant, and preserved there 
for some years, until an enterprising 
Englishman secured a small piece which 
was planted not far from you in Sussex. 
About a year after its arrival it found its 
way to Ashbourne, where it flourishes 
vigorously. A correspondent of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated inquires for the best 
method by which to flower Saxifraga 
Saiomoni. This is a curious plant, which, 
when too happy, develops into a large 
tuft, but as it increases in size so it 
diminishes in its propensity to flower. 
Let him keep one good tuft as a specimen 
plant if necessary; but in order to flower 
it in a satisfactory manner let him pro¬ 
pagate small pieces, which will bloom if 
planted in hot, poor, stony soil.—It. H. B. 

Isoloma hirsutum. —I have read your 
note on this plant, at page 212, April 5th, 
but have never seen it mentioned that it 
does very well grown ns n climber against 
a greenhouse wall. There are so few plants, 

1 find, that one can grow in pits to cover 
the wall of a lean-to greenhouse, and that 
will keep healthy for years without re¬ 
potting, but Isolomas do very well, and 
the four plants I have, in 8-jneh pits 
placed close together, have grown up to 
the roof of my greenhouse, about S feet , 
from the staging, on which the pots stand. 
These plants are in bloom all the year 
round, and the red, bell-shaped flowers, 
with yellow centres, are very showy, 
especially during the winter months.— 
A. It. I!. 

[This was sent out by the late William 
Bull, and the original plant was trained 
to the roof cf a greenhouse, in which posi¬ 
tion it stood for some years.—En.] 

Armeria ctespitosa. -This is the choicest 
of all the Thrifts, although not, of course, 
possessing the stature or colour of sucli 
as Armeria eephalotes and A. plantaginea. 
It is a very dwarf little plant, with spiny- 
looking leaves. A. civspitosa has always 
given a good deal of trouble. It loves to 
lie in sunny crevices of roekwork, yet it 
must not become burned up at the roots 
from drought. I have seen it tried and 
frequently lost, largely owing to an excess 
of water in winter. It. is lovely in the 
garden of Sir Erank Crisp, and 1 have 
seen it doing fairly well in the north. In 
a somewhat wet district I find that an 
ojien winter is sometimes too much for it, 
but I nm of opinion that we shall find the 
moraine one of the best places for it. I 
have a little plant doing well in a whin- 
stone moraine, fully open to the sun.— 
S. Anxorr. 

Streptosolen (Browallia) Jamesoni. I 

was glad to see an appreciative note in a 
recent issue of Gahdenino Illustrated 
anent this plant. I have used it for several 
years past to cover the hack wall of a 
greenhouse, with very satisfactory results, 
the effect, when the plants are in full 
bloom, being very line, and, as a person 
assured me who had just returned from 
the Transvaal, equal to the display that it 
makes when trained on a house-front, etc., 
in that country. The only difference, I 
was informed, is that the colour of the 
flowers is not of such an intense red as it 
is in South Africa. That it is a useful 
subject to grow in (1-in. and 7-In. pots for 
decoration I have/tRXif ofthis slasou, as 
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I ji small batch of plants is now in flower 
and proves exceedingly useful for arrang¬ 
ing as “ star ” plants among other sub¬ 
jects. and to make variety in the green¬ 
house.—A. W. 

The purple rock Cresses (Aubrietia).— 
These are the best of all rock plants for 
effect, hardiness, ease of culture, and 
length of flowering time, with me on 
walls and borders quite three months of 
beauty. When in Athens some years ago 
the late king, murdered since by a 
maniac, took me to his country garden on 
I the hills, and there I saw for the first 
time, and with great pleasure, the wild 
| plant peeping out of the rocks. Mr. 
Clarence Elliott now sends me a set, 
charming in colour, some not named yet. 

I The range of good colour is now such that, 
we are tempted to use them more and 
more, and there is scarcely a garden spot 
they will not adorn from the rich purple 
of Dr. Mules to the pink Moerheimi, some 
of the greys being as welcome as any. 
Among Mr. Elliott’s lot is one new in 
colour, reminding one of the fair Septem¬ 
ber-blooming Clematis Mme. Baron-Veil- 
lard.—W. 

The Darwin Tulips. — Although we 
may question the wisdom of creating 
another name for what are really forms of 
the good old Gesner’s Tulip, there can be 
no doubt as to their worth as garden 
flowers. The breeder Tulips in their self 
colours are lovely, but just as we have 
grown familiar with certain kinds we 
like, they break into odd bizarre mixtures 
of colour, and their garden value 
diminishes. The merit of these 
erroneously named Darwin Tulips is that 
they maintain their self colour for a more 
indefinite period, and thus for the future 
we can have tall late Tulips in the garden 
in many bright effective shades, ail of the 
same stately character and bold beauty as 
the parent. If there is no self Tulip to 
surpass T. Gesneriana in its best form, we 
have at least in these varieties tit asso¬ 
ciates for it capable of giving much colour 
to the garden in May, and most welcome 
when the Daffodils are fading. 

Calceolaria Clibrani. —A few dozen 
plants of this variety of Calceolaria, 
which are now in full bloom, serve to illus¬ 
trate its great usefulness as a decorative 
subject in the spring of the year. No one 
having once grown it would care to be 
without it, particularly when a varied 
and continuous supply of flowering plants 
has to be maintained. A great feature in 
its favour is that it requires little or no 
heat—ns a matter of fact, the plants 
alluded to have been grown under quite 
cool treatment, heat being employed only 
when absolutely necessary to exclude 
frost from the house In which they were 
grown. I have not yet given the*white- 
flowered variety introduced, and exhibited 
by the Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter* at the 
International Show at Chelsea last year, 
a trial. Should its cultural requirements 
prove to be no more exacting than is the 
case with C. Clibrani, it will prove a de¬ 
cided acquisition and n great gain to the 
list of flowering plants available for 
greenhouse nml conservatory decoration 
at this time of year.—A. W. 

Sweet Pea seeds—Californian v. home¬ 
grown, —For two seasons I have been ex¬ 
perimenting on a fairly extensive scale 
with Sweet Pea seeds. Side by side, and 
under exactly similar conditions, I have 
grown seeds sold as Californian-grown, 
and others purchased from firms of repute 
as home-grown. Neither during last year 
nor during the present spring has the issue 
ever been in doubt. The Californian seed 
is far superior to that of this country. 
Germination was earlier, more regular, 
and of a higher percentage in the case of 
the former; further, the plants were 
healthier, and, last year, bloomed earlier. 
In the Spencer types “ rogues ” were no 
more frequent in the Californian than in 
the home-grown seeds. Climate, after all, 
will tell, and those who, like myself, know 
the weather conditions which prevail in 
the Golden State, and are able to com¬ 
pare them with our fickle seasons, will 


quite understand why Californian Sweet 
Pea seed is—generally speaking—superior 
to that harvested in these islands.— Kirk. 

A corner of Lilium candidum.—I have 
been watching, with a great amount of 
interest, in a corner of the garden, ihe. 
rapid development of a colony of Lilium 
candidum, which is now (May 5(h) a hit 
over 2 feet high and very strong and 
healthy. This interest is intensified be¬ 
cause the dreaded disease seems to be un¬ 
known in the neighbourhood, and to one 
accustomed to see either total failure on 
account of the collapse of the bulbs or 
destruction of foliage, owing to the attack . 
of tlie fungoid disease, to which it is very 
liable in some disi riels, a batch of this 
favourite old Lily at its best will be a 
most enjoyable sight. Masses of the blue 
Cornflower came up in (lie same corner 
among the Lilies, and now that the seed¬ 
lings are well thinned the arrangement for 
the summer display is complete. 1 shall 
have a lovely corner if the Lily foliage 
will remain clean and healthy to the base 
and the flowers oi»en at their best.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Blue Peter.— 
Exception may, perhaps, be taken to the 
name, on the ground that the colour of 
the flowers is not really blue, but, as 
shown at the Horticultural Hall on April 
29 tli, it is certainly the nearest approach 
that we have to that shade, being a kind 
of bluish-mauve. Il is of good habit. Not 
so very long ago a correspondent of 
Gardening Illustrated wrote asking for 
a good mauve-coloured variety of Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargonium, and this variety 
might very probably suit his purpose;. 
These Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are now 
grown in immense numbers, and employed 
lor many purposes. In the window-boxes 
and balconies of London alone (lie number 
used must be very great. For all this, 
but few varieties are extensively grown, 
the most populur being tlie silvery-pink 
Mme. Crousse, the rose-pink Galilee, and 
the brighter-coloured Souvenir tie Charles 
Turner. Though a great number of new 
varieties has been sent out since these 
were put into commerce, none of them 
have become such general favourites as 
these three old kinds, all of which were 
distributed in the eighties of the last cen¬ 
tury, the most recent being Galilee, sent 
out in 1S87. 

Propagating Lilacs.— The man who pro¬ 
pagates Lilacs by grafting must have this 
form of increase on the brain. Can any 
sound reason be given for so doing? A 
good many years ago, when I had much to 
do with the propagation of liard-wooded 
things, both under glass and in the open 
air, 1 had no difficulty in increasing 
Lilacs by the thousand. The necessity 
for grafting would never have occurred 
to me. The simplest way was, I found, 
to take cuttings in July and August, as 
soon as the wood became firm. They were 
taken with three joints, inserted very 
firmly in light' soil, and well watered in 
to make the earth solid. A north aspect., 
failing a position where the sun passed 
off quite early in (he afternoon, was 
chosen. Frames were put over so that 
they could be kept close with a moist 
atmosphere to preserve the foliage from 
the drying influence of the sun. Quite 
DO per cent, would strike in this way. In 
the case of new kinds, of which it is 
desired to raise a stock quickly, spring 
propagation can be resorted to. It is best, 
though not indispensable, to grow the 
plants in puts through the summer, feed¬ 
ing well so that they are full of plump, 
well-rijiened shoots and the pots well 
packed with roots. Such plants readily 
respond to gentle warmth in February, 
and by April will furnish an abundance of 
cuttings which, in a case or handliglit, 
strike as freely as Verbenas in the tem¬ 
perature usually maintained in a propa- 
gating-house. I have rooted thousands 
of Lilacs in this way, especially the new 
kinds raised by M. Lemoine a good many 
years ago. It will, therefore, he seen that 
there is not the faintest excuse for graft¬ 
ing Lilacs.— Byfleet. 
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PEAR BLOOM. 

Pear-trees have again flowered most 
abundantly, an event by no means unpre¬ 
cedented, but which on this present occa¬ 
sion is the more astonishing when the 
climatic conditions of the previous season 
are taken into consideration. Hitherto 
the theory that thorough maturation of 
the wood was necessary for fruit-trees to 
be able to produce flowers and fruit in the 
following season has been entertained by 
the majority of fruit-growers, but this has 
been*quite upset by the behaviour of the 
trees this season. As most people are 
aware, the small amount of sunshine ex¬ 
perienced last year had little or no in¬ 
fluence in the way of inducing ripening of 
the wood, and as a result no one would 
have been surprised had there been a 
great paucity of blossom on the present 
occasion. Instead, the exact opposite is 
the case, and. further, not only are the 
blossoms exceedingly plentiful, but they 


amount of bloom the trees were at the 
time carrying, the cut has an educational 
value attached to it. inasmuch that it can 
be seen how well Princess succeeds 
trained cordon fashion on a wall, while 
the best conceivable form of tree in which 
to grow and train Pitinaston Duchess— 
wherever it will succeed without the pro¬ 
tection of a wall—is clearly defined. 

A. W. 


TRAINING AND STOPPING THE 
GRAPE VINE. 

The finest Grapes cannot be produced on 
Vines which ai*e too much restricted, or 
overcrowded with foliage. Bold, strong, 1 
leathery leaves denote health and vigour, j 
and to create such should be the aim of 
the Grape grower. In ordinary culture the 
foliage on Vines does not attain its fullest j 
size and texture, as sufficient space and 
encouragement are not afforded for it to 
develop. The thickness or size at the base 
of each new T shoot at the end of the season * 
will be proportionate in a great measure 


about 4 feet apart, and the spurs were s a 
\ arranged that they were alternate with 
the wires. Thus the lowest one, being on 
the right of the Vine, the next was 
situated on the left, and as near as pos- 
I sible to the second wire. In this way 
I (here was no risk of overcrowding, as each 
| shoot and leaf stood practically clear of 
its neighbour. The vineries, being broad 
! and lofty, the wires were quite 18 inches 
j from the rafters, thus allowing a free 
circulation of air between the foliage and 
the glass. All lateral growth, of course, 
was pinched out in its early stages, allow¬ 
ing each individual leaf an allotted 
space in which to develop to its fullest 
dimensions. It will he obvious the great 
advantage gained by the Vines under such 
treatment to that of others where the 
shoots are allowed to overlap and crowd 
each other. Richard Parker. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Melons and Tomatoes with 
Peaches.—Kindly inform me if there is any 
trouble, and what, in growing Melons and 



Pear bloom in a Kentish orchard (Sittingboume). Princess on the •wall , Pitmaston as bush-trees . 


ore individually robust and healthy. They 
are also setting well, and at present, judg¬ 
ing by the appearance of the swelling 
fruits* everything points to the crop being 
.a heavy one. 

The foregoing remarks apply to trees 
both in garden and orchard, where they 
have for the past few weeks been making 
an iiiiix)sing display. Some idea of the 
free-flowering of Pear-trees, as far as 
Kent, is concerned, can be gained by an 
examination of those so well portrayed 
in the illustration given herewith. The 
trees shown on the wall are of the variety 
named Princess, a Pear similar in appear¬ 
ance to Louis Bonne of Jersey, but later, 
and which is equally good either for 
private or market purposes. The bush- 
tree shown on the right is of that well- 
known variety Pitmaston Duchess, and it 
should lie duly noted how very full of 
.blossom it is. Profuse ns is the flowering 
of Pears this season, these two varieties 
appear to be outdistancing all others in 
(his resi*ec*t, not only In this instance, but, 

des 


according to report, generally. Besi 
serving lo convey an i^ea\^tie 


to the extension which inis been given. 
Thus those shoots which have been 
allowed to extend 4 feet would be consider¬ 
ably stouter than others restricted to half 
that run. The foliage plays a most im¬ 
portant part in Grape culture, as the 
broader, stouter, or more leathery the 
leaves the greater the benefit derived by 
the buds at their base. Such leaves do 
not ripen with the fruit and fall prema¬ 
turely, but continue to draw up sap, 
which is eventually stored up by the buds 
at their axils, assuming their natural 
colouring in due course, which is very 
beautiful in some varieties, such as the 
Barba rossa, and eventually falling 
naturally late in the season. Moreover, 
foliage of this description becomes prac¬ 
tically impervious to all insect attacks, 
mildew, and other evils which beset the 
Vine. 

The late Air. APIndoe, who was so suc¬ 
cessful with Grape culture for so many 
years at Hutton Hall, adopted a method 
of training and stopping which is not com¬ 
mon. but wfiich might be followed with 
advantage. The Vines were planted. 


Tomatoes in the same house with Peach-trees. 
The house is heated.—W icklow. 

[You cannot grow Peaches and Melons 
in the same house, as the treatment ne¬ 
cessary for the successful cultivation of 
the former is totally unsuited to the 
latter. To succeed with Melons, a house, 
heated pit, or a frame on a hotbed must 
be devoted entirely to them. If there are 
blank spaces on the trellis or should the 
front of the house be at liberty and deep 
enough for the plants to be trained out 
projierly, you could get Tomatoes to suc¬ 
ceed with Peaches. The back wall and 
ends of the house, if unshaded, could also 
be utilised for the same purpose. Select 
a free-setting, quickly-maturing variety, 
and grow the plants in large pots or 
boxes.] 

Work In vineries—Crape thinning,— This 
is work which cannot be trusted to the 
novice or man without experience. In 
some places women do the work, and they 
make, when experience has beeu gained, 
very good bands at such work. Of course, 
the Grape-^hinner ought to know the size 
tlitf ten* less are likely to ?mek, and t&is 
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moans we are able to form a fairly correct j 
Idea of their condition and the feeding j 
intended to be given, and in addition the : 
drainage of the root run. After the 
Grapes are thinned, if the borders are 
properly drained, the feeding may be 
liberal, and I have found the advantage of 
using the mixture supplied by the horti- ! 
cultural chemist, specially selected for its 
suitability. To refer again for a moment 
to thinning, a good thinner seldom re- ] 
juires to go over his work a second time, | 
as he has taken into consideration all 
things that should influence his decision. 
Of course, in a large measure, the berries 
which have taken the lead will be left, j 
and tlie centres of the bunches will be 
oj>ened, and the loose bunches, if any, re- j 
dueed a little to make them more com¬ 
pact.—II. 

Silver-leaf on Plum-tree.—Can you tell me 
what has happened to the Plum-tree of the 
foliage of which I send a specimen? It is an 
Kmperor Plum, prown asrainst a wall. About 1 
ten days since almost all the foliage assumed 
the dull metallic-preen colour of the sprig en¬ 
closed. Some of the foliage on the top of the 
tree and some shoots which have recently 
come into leaf retain their ordinary colour. j 
A Jefferson Plum-tree, growing next to it, is j 
quite unaffected.— W. M. Urowfoot. 

[The shoot of Plum-tree you send has ! 
been attacked by the disease known as 
“silver-leaf.” For this there Is, unfortu- i 
nately, no cure, and your best plan will be ! 
to root out the tree and burn it if the 
disease increases. If you intend next 
autumn to plant a fresh tree in its place, i 
then you should remove all the old soil, j 
as there Is just the possibility of the root ! 
system of the newly-planted tree becoming I 
contaminated if you leave it. If you de- I 
cide to plant any other fruit-tree barring j 
stone fruit, then there will be no necessity 
to remove it. but to see to it that e ery ' 
particle of the Plum-tree roots is removed, 
as such, if left, would breed fungus. A 
dressing of lime given a few weeks in ad¬ 
vance of planting has been recommended, j 
using fresh lime, and well mixing it. with 
the soil. It might be worth while trying 
this, and if you do we shall be glad to | 
bear the result.] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 
Although fine weather tempts one to 
leave the plants uncovered, it is not safe 
to do Nu until well on in May. I remem¬ 
ber once being caught on the 20th May. 

A severe l'rosi. blackened the points in 
many collections in the south, and this has 
since been a warning. It is wise, there¬ 
fore, to be prepared with some kind of 
protection during the night, otherwise 
open-air treatment is desirable. Growth 
progresses fast at this time of the year, 
and there may be a danger in over-crowd¬ 
ing. The plants should bo placed well 
apart to aid sturdiness. Those who get, 
their plants forward for the purpose of 
getting exhibition blooms will be thinking 
of the final potting shortly. At any rate, 
it is well to make preparations, such as 
mixing tlie soil, washing the pots, and so 
on. Here are two composts, tlie one being 
that of a market grower who is most suc¬ 
cessful in that branch of culture; the 
other, that of a grower who, during 
recent years, has won a considerable num¬ 
ber of the best prizes in the more im¬ 
portant competitions. Roam cut from a | 
meadow where the land is of a clayey j 
nature, S per cent, horse-droppings (kept 
under cover, therefore dry), one of bone- 

meal, oue of soot, and one of guano. In 
passing I would remark that great care is 
necessary with soot, as in times past so 
many mistakes have been made by using 
it too freely. Tlie second mixture is in 
this proportion: Four barrow-loads of 

loam, of rather a light nature with little 
lilire: cow-dung dried and passed through 
a sieve, half a barrow load; and a fi-inch 
pot. full of soot, and the same of bone-meal, 
to the above quantity of soil. Neither mix¬ 
ture is particularly complicated or rich, 
but a soil is pr/^TSetLin "'Uii-'l Ji>ots will 
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form readily. To obtain ample roots is the 
first consideration in growing plants, 
whether in pots or otherwise: the things 
of a stimulating nature may be given 
when the tops need the same. 

Sizes of pots used vary considerably. ! 
For early-started and strong-growing i 
varieties those 10 inches in diameter are 
employed; hut a size less is recommended 
in a general way for amateurs. There is 
a tendency among market men, more 
esjieoially in the case of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums grown for the supply of late cut- 
bloom, to use pots a size smaller than 
9 inch; or if these are used two plants , 
in each may be the system. I>y pre- j 
paring the soil beforehand we can turn 
it occasionally, and thus get it into a 
workable state when wanted—not too wet 
nor too dry—and in the process the big 
pieces may be reduced. After draining 
the pots, by just covering the holes with 
“ crocks,” use rougher portions of the j 
soil and ram these down tightly with a 
blunt stick—a piece of a broom-handle, or 
the like—the quantity being judged by the 
depth of the ball of the plant which is 
to be repotted. This stick should be 
wedge-shaped at one end, so as to work 
the earth in evenly between the plant 
and pot. By firm potting, ramming the J 
earth in as hard as a turnpike road is not 
meant. Not only does hard potting ensure 
a considerable amount of soil in a small 
compass, but it tends towards the growth 
of the plant being of a correspondingly 
firm nature, which means ripe wood and 
leaves. An hour or two before repotting 
give each plant, a soaking of water. This 
is important, because if at all dry when 
potting takes place the ball may con¬ 
tinue so, whilst the new earth becomes 
more or less wet, and thus new roots will 
be prevented from forming so freely as 
one could wish. I have, indeed, known 
great trouble through disregarding this | 
small item. It is well after re-potting to 
stand tlie plants pot to pot for ten days 
or so; this helps to prevent a check, 
especially if the weather at the time he 
dry and hot. Nor would I water at the 
root during that peroid; but instead, 
sprinkle the leaves morning and after¬ 
noon. Then, when new leaves are form- ! 
ing rapidly, give each plant more room, 
and water the soil if approaching dryness. 
After the plants have recovered from the 
potting, side shoots will bo abundant. 
These should be reduced to throe on a 
plant in the case of exhibition blooms, 
choosing those at the top, and, of course, 
all should be left if one requires bushy 
specimens for a quantity of flowers. Each 
plant should be properly staked, find for 
this purpose there is nothing so neat and 
strong as Bamboo-canes, which will last 
several years if taken care of. If the 
Chrysanthemums be stood in rows they 
can bo the better secured from damage by 
wind by fixing stout posts at each end, 
and then stretching wires horizontally, to 
which the canes may be fastened. This is 
best done early, even only for the sake of 
neatness. 

The season so far has been favourable 
to this subject, and I do not remember 
seeing better plants for the time of year. 
One thing is noticeable — the newer 
varieties are an improvement in respect to 
habit. The growth of most of them is 
dwarf and sturdy. The sickly-looking sort, 
however, somewhat spoils the rest. I 
refer to Pocket t's White Australia. It 
seems impossible to put a green colour into 
its leaves. His Majesty, the fine, new, 
dark variety, is especially strong: so is 
the bronzy-flowered novelty named Mrs. 
Thomas Stevenson, and Queen Mary is 
everything to be desired in growth. Garden 
varieties should be hardened off and 
planted out about the middle of May. If I 
left late, drought sometimes sets in before 1 
they can make a start. In any case it is 
advisable to plant young stock each year; i 
the old roots are far from satisfactory. If 
generous treatment in the way of deeply- 
dug and manured soil bo accorded these a i 
fine display of bloom results. H. S. 

Wuking. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


GARDEN VARIETIES OF CINERARIA. 
The garden forms of Cineraria are now 
almost endless, and a wide range in 
colour, form, and habit is now to be 
found amongst them. Tipie was when the 
only Cineraria considered worthy of a 
place in the greenhouse was a dwarf 
plant with a massive head of bloom, the 
broad overlapping florets forming a cir¬ 
cular flower. These, termed “florists’ 
Cinerarias,” are still favourites with 
many, but the choice is now bv no means 
limited to these. Even with these dwarf 
plants there is a much wider range of 
colour than was at one time the case, esjie- 
cially among the softer tints, such as the 
pink and rose. Furthermore, the advent 
of the variety Matador, with flowers of a 
kind of velvety-crimson tint, formed finite 
an epoch in the development of tlie Cine¬ 
raria, and its influence may now be widely 
traced. A striped form, known as tlie 
Pompadour strain, will appeal to some, 
but it does not seem to be generally ad¬ 
mired. Leaving those, however, and pass¬ 
ing to the forms of a less massive and 
more graceful character, it is then that 
we particularly notice the great changes 
that have taken place in the Cineraria 
within recent years. The Star Cineraria, 
once noted for the somewhat dingy hue of 
their blossoms, now show a much wider 
range of colour than they formerly did, 
a fact that we have had ample opportuni¬ 
ties of satisfying during the exhibitions of 
the last few years, but more especially nt 
the International in 1912. These Star 
Cinerarias are, from their stature, parti¬ 
cularly valuable for grouping in large 
structures, a remark which applies 
equally to a race known as Felthnm Bou¬ 
quet. Of the dwarfer forms a strain or 
class which bears the name of Felthnm 
Beauty is admired by many, not only for 
the pleasing shades of colour which are 
to be found therein, but also from the fact 
that, though the flower-head is large, 
there is no sign of overcrowding—indeed, 
each flower stands almost clear of its 
neighbour. There is a subdivision of this 
section in which the edges of the florets 
are rolled underneath, and in this way a 
markedly starry apixarance is presented. 
This class Is known as Cactus-flowered 
Cinerarias. In striving for a breakaway 
in colour, the yellow-flowered Seneeio 
auriculutissimus, a native of Central 
Africa, has been crossed with some of the 
garden forms. One of the results of this 
is the variety flaveseens, in which the 
flowers, though white after a time are, 
when first expanded, pale yellow. 

In noting those different forms which 
are now to be met with in gardens, one is 
reminded of a class which is not. This is 
the double-flowered form of the florists’ 
Cineraria, which in the sixties of the last 
century was thought highly of, and the 
better forms realised good prices. They 
were nt that time given distinctive names, 
and were propagated by cuttings or 
suckers. Their absence is not. however, 
I think, any loss to flower lovers, ns they 
were decidedly lumpy. 

W. Truelove. 

Camellia reticulata. — This splendid 
Camellia is not uncommon in tlie south¬ 
west of England. It is without doubt the 
queen of the Camellias, the immense, 
rosy-red flowers, each sometimes 7 inches 
in diameter, being very beautiful with 
their gracefully waved jietals and central 
cluster of golden stamens. It has nothing 
of the artificial stiffness of the ordinary 
double Camellias, and is far superior to 
them, both in the pleasing disposal of its 
petals and its great size. Very fine 
flowers are always to be seen at the Corn¬ 
wall Daffodil and Spring Flower Society’s 
Show at Truro in the spring. Almost all 
good gardens in Devon and Cornwall 
possess this Camellia, but in most cases it 
is trained against .a wall in order that the 
flowers may be more effectually protected 
from damage. There are, however, a few 
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very line bush plants, one of the largest, 
hilly 10 feet in height and more in 
diameter, growing at Scorrier House, in 
Cornwall, while there are two splendid 
bush plants at Saltram. When one sees 
Camellias planted out in conservatories, 
glass corridors, and such like structures, 
one is led to wonder why Camellia reticu¬ 
lata Is not more often grown in this way. 

—WlSDUAM FlTZHERBERT. 

RHODODENDRON VICTORIANUM. 
The accompanying illustration directs 
attention to a very charming Rhododen¬ 
dron which lias recently flowered well in 
the Himalayan House at How. Its parents 
are the two Himalayan siiecies, R, Dal- 
liouske and R. Nuttaili, both of which are 
well known for their beautiful flowers, 
but loose habit. The hybrid is of a 
sturdier and bushier habit than either 
parent, but in vigour and foliage it more 
closely approaches R. Dalhousise than the 
other parent. The unper surface of the 
leaves is green, the under side glaucous. 
Two to four tubular, fragrant flowers usu¬ 
ally appear together, each one of which is 


side during summer to flower in winter or 
early spring?—J. M. T. 

[Winter or early spring flowering 
shrubs about 1 foot to 2 feet in height are 
by no means numerous. The following 
are likely to suit your, purpose, though 
some of them exceed the height named, 
lint they can be readily kept down to less 
than a yard :—Azalea mollis, Cydonia 
Mnulei, Deutzla gracilis, Deutzia 
Lemoinei, Erica carnea. Kalmia glauca, 
Lilac Marie Legraye (dwarf), Loropetn- 
lum ehinense, Magnolia stellata, Prunus 
sinensis flore-pleno, Prunus triloba. Rho¬ 
dodendron raeemosum. Rhododendron 
Early Gem, Viburnum Tinus. Ail of the 
above may be stood outside during the 
summer months.) 

The Lemon Crass (Andropogon Sehoenan- 
thus).—This is comparatively rare, and 
owes its inclusion in any collection en¬ 
tirely to the pronounced Aloysia-iike odour 
its grassy foliage emits when bruised. It 
is a native of Ceylon and the Southern 
Indian peninsula, where it is cultivated 
in considerable quantities for the essential 
oil which it yields. I have found its cul- 


pretty feature. This Aotus is now very 
rarely seen, but it is well wortli a place 
in the greenhouse at this season of the 
year. The treatment given to Epacrises 
will suit it well—that is to say. im¬ 
mediately after flowering the long shoots 
should be cut well hack, and as soon as 
new ones make their appearance the 
plants should be repotted, using for this 
purpose a corniest made up of flbrous 
)>oat and sand. Clean pots and effective 
drainage with firm potting are very essen¬ 
tial items towards success.—W. T. 

Clarkias In pots.— All the Clarkias are 
suitable for growing in pots for spring de¬ 
coration, but the double forms are the 
most effective. Carmine Queen, Double 
Salmon, and the Tom Thumb varieties 
give effective masses of colour when 
grown in (i-incli pots, and they are very 
useful in small pots for jardinieres and 
vases, ns they associate well with Cycla¬ 
mens, Primulas, etc. Those who require 
plants for room decoration should cer¬ 
tainly use these annuals. Seed is very 
cheap, they are so easily grown, and when 
done flowering there is not the trouble of 



Rhododendron Victorianum. From a photograph in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


from 4) inches to 54 inches across the 
mouth, the tube being 34 inches to 4 inches 
long. When flicy first open they are 
greenish yellow, but change to white with 
age. A peculiarity about the flowers is 
noticeable in the deep indentation at the 
base of each segment of the corolla. 
Thorough drainage is a necessary item 
towards the successful cultivation of both 
this plant and its parents, whilst, 
although they do not require deep soil, 
what they do have must be quite sweet. In 
nstateof nature both It. Dalhousin? and It. 
Nuttaili often occur as epiphytes, hanging 
from the forks of tree branches with 
Ferns and other plants. In a few parts of 
Cornwall this hybrid would probably grow 
out-of-doors, hut in most parts of the 
country it requires the protection of a 
cool greenhouse. The most satisfactory 
means of propagation is the layering of 
the lower branches. 1). Kew. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Flowering shrubs for the greenhouse.— 

Will you, through Qardexing Illustrated, give 
me the names .of about onrviozen shrubF.lfrom 
1 foot, to feet high, ttat crnifcj le^eyl m»t- 


turo attended by no difficulty, and, while 
the plants do fairly well in a warm green¬ 
house, the moist heat of a plant-stove suits 
them better. Readily increased by divi¬ 
sion. A. Schoenantlius thrives in any good 
potting compost, and while it is, perhaps, 
not of surpassing interest to the ordinary 
plantsman, those who delight in scented 
foliage might do worse than include it in 
their collections. The leaves, narrow and 
serrated, arc almost 3 feet in length, 
slightly glaucous, and in their young 
stages of a delicate purplish-green colour. 
—Kirk. 

Aotus graciliima. — This, one of the 

New Holland hard-wooded plants, used 
to bo extensively grown. It is a shrub, 
usually from 3 feet to 5 feet in height, 
with very long, gracefully - arching 
branches, thickly clothed with small, 
narrow leaves, from the axils of which 
the flowers are produced. They are small 
and Pea-shaped, the colour yellow with a 
bright red keel. These flowers are closely 
packed together for a considerable 
distance along the shoots, and a specimen 
of it at its best forms an exceedingly 


keeping them in good order for another 
year. For very enrl.v flowering, seed may 
be sown at the latter end of September 
and the plants wintered in a cool green¬ 
house. More seeds sown early in February 
will keep up the succession.— Btfleet. 

Conservatory, -Fires may be discon¬ 
tinued now, and the ventilation should he 
free, especially along the ridge; but side 
ventilation need not be given in windy 
weather, and on mild, calm nights a little 
air may be given along the ridge. The 
syringe may be used on sunny mornings, 
but avoid the plants in flower. For the 
present do the watering in the morning, 
and give weak stimulants in the water 
to Lilies, Hydrangeas, and other plants 
with expanding flowers. In bright 
weather the plants may require looking 
round again during the afternoon, ns 
plants full of roots will require water 
often now. All plants recently potted will 
require careful management. There 
is an abundance of flowering plants now 
to make the house very bright. Weak 
soot-w;ater will _lio beneficial to such 
plants as Camellias, Oranges, and 
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Azaleas, as its use tends to Rive a dark 
green colour to the foliage*. Azaleas 
should be moved to a closer house for a 
time, whilst making growth, where the 
syringe can be used freely. Carnations 
want a light jtosition and free ventilation. 
When Deutzias go out of flower, prune 
rather hard, and place with the Azaleas 
to encourage growth. Lilies of various 
kinds will come in succession. Hanging- 
baskets will be a special feature now. 

Cinerarias, dwarf kinds.—At the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on April 
15th a Bplendiil bank of these was shown. The 
blooms were large and richly coloured, and 
the plants were from 12 inches to 18 inches 
high. Judging by the attention paid to them 
bv visitors, there is still a demand for them. 
Some years ago many thought this type was 
losing favour and. that the Star kinds would 
♦ uke their place. Surely there is room for 
both. J*'ew things in spring give the colour 
Cinerarias do at little cost.—J. C. F. C. 

Mignonette in pots. The culture of Mig¬ 
nonette in pots is not always attended with 
success. In the borders, usually, the finest, 
plants in the open air are to be found 
amongst the solitary specimens from stray 
seeds. This is a point all who aim at fine 
plants in pots should bear in mind, and 
proves that where plants are not disturbed 
the chances are that vigorous growth will be 
the result. In sowing seed in pots, one or 
two plants, at the outside, should only he 
left, the weakest being pulled out. The idea 
of transplanting should be discarded, as for 
every plant that turns out well, a score either 
fail altogether or the growth is stunted.— 

WOODUASTWICK. 

Carnation Cecilia in pots.—Although 
Cecilia is usually treated as a border Carna¬ 
tion, yet for cutting during April and May 
it is worthy of culture under glass. Its clear 
yellow blooms have, generally speaking, a 
perfect calyx, and they are borne on long 
stiff stems. If disbudded, the blooms are of a 
useful if not a very large size, and the variety 
is not difficult to grow. Pots 7 inches in 
diameter give good results. Cecilia is a valu¬ 
able sort, too, for massing, one of the best 
effects I have ever seen being obtained from 
this variety in one of the Glasgow public 
parks.— Kirk. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIEND8. 


LEATHER-JACKET. 

Mk\tion of tlio above hi a recent number, 
in reply to a correspondent, leads one to 
note that, whilst there are some Insect 
]K'sls fairly common in nearly all districts, 
there are others either much more trouble¬ 
some in certain localities or seasons. In 
lh<' latter list may be placed such jiests as 
the earwig, wasp, and leather-jacket. I 
fancy tin* chances are that neither of the 
three will be anything like* so numerous 
this year after the long cold wet spell ex¬ 
perienced last summer and autumn, but 
oik* can never be certain, ami it. will lie 
well for the fruit and vegetable grower to 
take as may lie possible preventive and 
remedial measures, the preventive being 
more easily carried out in the case of the 
wasp and earwig than the leather-jacket— 
in fact, I do not remember suggestions for 
lessening the numbers of the fly respon¬ 
sible for the ugly and mischievous grub. 
I remember an extraordinary visitation in 
an old well-worked kitchen garden many 
years ago where previously almost un¬ 
known. They appeared one summer in 
such vast numbers that nearly the whole 
of the first plantings of the Brassica 
family was destroyed, three or four being 
found round each plant. The slaughter 
that followed lessened their numbers, and 
no more ground being available for the 
green crops it was turned over, a sharp 
look-out being kept for the enemy. Prior 
to the second planting a paste-like mix¬ 
ture of lime and soot was formed iu an 
old bucket, and the roots and stem of each 
plant well caked over before planting. 
Whether the enemy had all been killed or 
the preparation was distasteful, I cannot 
say: anyhow’, the second planting came 
through successfully, and I think such 
preventive measures are worth the atten¬ 
tion of those who live in districts whore 
the grub is troublesome. E. B. S. 

11 nr (l Kick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Grubs in soil.— 
ami tin 4 iu the 


L^tmve just taken a 
fpardenx ♦.licusmriU> 


house, I 
Oof the j 


grubs I enclose. I should be greatly obliged 
to vou if you could tell me tlieir name and 
the* best means of destroying them.— *. G. 
Potter. 

[The grubs you send specimens of are 
those of the “Daddy-long-legs” (Tipula 
oleracea). They are usually known by the 
name of “leather-jackets” on account of 
the toughness of their skins. They are 
very troublesome because of the difficulty 
of destroying them. The toughness of 
their skins and their subterranean habits 
render it almost impossible to kill them 
with any insecticides. They do not like 
drought, but wet and cold have no effect 
on them. Hoeing the ground is useful, as 
it exposes them to the birds. Rooks and 
starlings are especially fond of them. 
Laying pieces of board, turf, slate, bricks, 
or tiles near the plants they are attack¬ 
ing make good traps for them. They 
often ramble about at night, and And such 
things convenient to hide under during 
the day. The traps should be examined 
every morning and replaced in the posi¬ 
tion they previously occupied.] 


GARDEN FOOD. 


nARDY SALAD PLANTS. 
Lettuces early in the spring have been 
none too plentiful in places some distance 
from town. On the Continent a much 
greater variety of salads is obtainable and 
a larger list* made of hardier subjects. 
IIow rarely, for instance, do we use 
Celeriac cut up in the salad-bowl, and 
which may be had for quite six months, 
and at a season when it is most useful. 
Used in the same way as Beet, it is a 
splendid addition. I consider it much 
superior to Beetroot, being of better 
quality. I know that the small grower 
and amateur are handicapped by the 
limited choice of useful hardy things for 
the salad-bowl. In this note I will deal 
with the less-known subjects, those which 
can be grown by everyone at small cost 
and with ordinary garden culture. We do 
not make nearly so much use of Water¬ 
cress iu this country as we should. Every¬ 
one may, with a little attention to cul¬ 
tural details, grow his own Watercress. I 
have, for the salad-bowl, grown it in a 
shady spot or even under a dense-growing 
tree in summer. A running stream is not 
necessary. Given a few inches of rich 
soil and a line surface, sow the seed in 
the spring and again in August, and there 
will Ik* no lack of good material. Water 
the plants overhead daily. It is not even 
necessary to sow seed. I have often, to get 
a quicker return, dibbled in small pieces 
of the plants, these soon forming a bed. 
This is an excellent way to get an early 
bed in the spring. American or Land 
Cress is also useful. Corn salad is not 
grown nearly so much as it deserves. This 
is an excellent salad plant within every¬ 
one's reach. This, sown, say, three or 
four times a year, will give excellent 
material. During the summer it probably 
is less valuable, but from September till 
June it is most useful. The Cabbage Corn- 
salad, a variety much grown in France, 
and noted in these pages a short time ago, 
is a splendid variety. The Brittany 
Winter Lettuce is a remarkably hardy 
winter variety. Given a sheltered border, 
there are a few Lettuces worth growing, 
such ns Hicks’ Hardy Cos, Sutton’s 
Winter White, Little Gem, I he old Bath 
Black Seeded Cos, Lee’s Hardy Green 
Cabbage, Hammersmith Cabbage, Hardy 
Green, and Stanstead Park. 

Endives should play an Important part, 
of course, selecting the hardiest forms. 
All those of the Rouiul-leaved Batavian 
type are fairly hardy, if not sown too 
early. The old Green Batavian I have 
often grown without the least protection, 
while the old. but useful, Fraser’s En¬ 
dive or Broad-leaved is one of the best for 
an exposed position. I fear the hardiest 
forms of Endive have of late years been 
overlooked for winter supplies, ns the 
more tender ones grown under glass are 
greater favourites. 1 have often used 


Salsafy as n winter salad. It is really an 
excellent addition, as the roots remain 
good for months during the winter. The 
Dandelion is a valuable addition to the 
salad-bowl, as it gives a tone other green 
things lack. The leaves of the plants in 
the open ground may be blanched by 
covering with clean litter or placing boxes 
or pots over them in the early spring, 
avoiding excessive moisture as the young 
leaves soon decay. Chicory, also, is one of 
our useful winter salads. I have often 
grown the China Rose Radish for winter. 
This Is an oblong root, fine for autumn 
sowing, and remains good for months. 
The Black Spanish, a round root, has the 
same good-keeping qualities. The French 
Sorrel Is also liked by many. W. F. 


A FEW RECIPES FOR COOKING ROOT 
VEGETABLES. 

Fried “ Artichoke ” chips. —Teel some 
Jerusalem Artichokes, cut them into very 
thin slices (chips), place them in salted 
cold water flavoured with Lemon juice, 
for about an hour. Take up, drain, ami 
dry them well, then fry a few’ at a time in 
very hot fat. Drain, shake the chips in a 
basket or napkin, and dredge with fine 
salt. 

Carrots a la Vichy .—At Vichy Carrots 
are eaten in large quantities on account 
of their beneficial properties against liver 
complaints. They are prepared in dif¬ 
ferent ways, but usually served cooked in 
the following way : Clean the Carrots; if 
very small leave them whole, but if large 
cut them into rounds & inch thick. Place 
in a saucepan with a little chicken stock, 
a piece of butter, season with salt, pepper, 
and a little castor sugar, add a peeled 
Onion, bouquet garni, and Parsley. Mix 
and let simmer until the juice in which 
the Carrots are cooking is reduced to a 
glaze. Cook In this way until the Carrots 
are glazed. Dish up and serve very hot. 

Turnips a l’Itauenne. —Wash a bunch 
of young Turnips, and peel them thinly ; 
if large, cut them in halves; cook them 
for twenty minutes in salted water. 
Strain ofi* the water, and drain the Tur¬ 
nips. Melt 1 oz. of butter iu an earthen¬ 
ware casserole, or, failing this, use a 
pie-dish; put in the Turnips, adding a 
little white sauce between the layers; 
season with salt, pepper, and a little 
grated nutmeg. Sprinkle a small handful 
of bread-crumbs over the top, also some 
grated cheese and a little oiled butter. 
Bake in the oven for about thirty 
minutes, and send to table on the same 
dish. 

Beetroot tossed in butter.— Peel and 
cut into slices one to two cooked Beet¬ 
roots. Put them in a saute-pan contain¬ 
ing about an ounce of hot butter. Season 
with salt and pepper, and toss over a 
quick fire until the Beetroot is very hot. 
At the last add a little chopped Parsley. 
Serve in a vegetable dish and pour over 
a little hot, well-flavoured brown sauce. 

Stewed Parsnips. —Wash, peel, and cut 
three Parsnips into slices, then boil them 
till they are nearly done, drain them, and 
let them cool. Melt 2 ounces or a ounces 
of bacon fat in a stew pan; when hot, fry 
the Parsnips to a light brown colour. 
Next add a tablespoouful of flour, and 
moisten with sufficient brown stock just 
to cover the Parsnips. Season with salt 
and ]>epper and one or two tablespoonfuls 
of Tomato sauce. Bring to the boil, and 
let the Parsnips simmer slowly for 
another twenty minutes. Dish up and 
serve with the prepared sauce. 

Salsafy fritters. —Wash and scrape a 
bundle of Salsafy, place in salted water 
flavoured with vinegar or Lemon juice. 
Boil the Salsafy in stock or water. When 
done, take up, drain them on a cloth, and 
let cool. Put the pieces in a basin with 
two tablespoonfuls of oil to one of vine¬ 
gar. Season with nutmeg; allow them to 
remain in the seasoning for one hour. 
Take out. drain, and dip them in frying 
batter ; fry them in hot fat. Drain, and 
dish up on a folded napkin; garnish with 
fri d Parsley, and serve. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

WHITE JAPANESE WISTARIA 
(W. MULTIJUGA ALBA) ON PERGOLA. 
It is difficult in an illustration to show 
the beauty of this, but hen? is the best we 
tun do. The effect of this plant last 
spring on u iiergola was marvellously 
InbuiltifnI. The position is not a very 
sunny one, ns it lies to tin? west of the 
garden. The supports <»f the iiergola are 
heart of Oak and the crosspieces the same, 
and there is very little crosswork, just 
Ramboos here and there. The plant calls 
for no attention, and is given the ordinary 
loam. 


Ivy. —I have just, been told that nothin? ran 
be grown with Ivy, as its roots poison the 


that it will extract every atom of nourish¬ 
ment therefrom, and completely starve 
any intimate associates. In the case of 
your old Ivies on the wall there is no 
doubt that the roots will soon find their 
way Into the improved soil of the Rhodo¬ 
dendron bed, to the benefit of the Ivy. but 
injurious to the Rhododendrons. Your 
suggestion of taking out a trench about, 
2$ feet from the wall and inserting sheets 
of galvanised iron would tend to keep the 
roots of the Ivy within bounds. (2) The 
lesser Periwinkle (Vinca minor) is one of 
the best of dwarf evergreen edging plants 
for a shady position. (3) There is no other 
evergreen climber that will attach itself 
to brickwork to the same extent ns Ivy 
does. The Japanese Vitis inconstnns, 
known more generally as Ampelopsis 



White Japanese Wistaria ( W. multijuga alba) on pergola . 


evil. Is thiH really the case, and. if ho, at 
what distanre from the Ivy would the soil be 
aflerted? Some old Ivy plautH. covering the 
i*ule of a two-Htorey houae. are planted at the 
•'.i'k r-1 a Rhododendron-bed* the Ivy stems 
being about 3$ feet from the Rhododendrons. 
A former «e? of Rhododendrons did not do 
well (owing, it was thought, to neglect), and 
the border has just been replanted with new 
Rhododendrons. If a trench were dug about 
2 feet or 2J feet from the wall, and Home 
galvanised iron sheets inserted to the depth 
«*f about 2 feet, would this confine the Ivy 
roots and make the border safe for the Rho¬ 
dodendrons? (2) There is also an Ivy border 
growing along a Portugal Laurel hedge, close 
«ip to the stems of the Laurels, which are now 
in good condition. What evergreen edging 
rotild he substituted, position shady? <3t Is 
there any e\ercreen climber that will of itself 
ding to brickwork as Ivy does? —Mawby. 

(It cannot, we think, Ik? urged against 
the Ivy that its roots the soil^but | 

nr 


it is uatjirully such / vo: 
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Veitclii, will cling almost anywhere, but 
this is deciduous.] 

Prunus japonica. —For a great many 
years this dwarf Cherry was only known 
in Euroi*»nn gardens by its double- 
liowered varieties, but early in the pre¬ 
sent century seeds of the type were re¬ 
ceived by Messrs. Veitcli from Mr. E. H. 
Wilson during his first visit to China. 
When the plants which were raised from 
these seeds flowered, they were found to 
consist of both white and pink-flowered 
forms, thus corresponding with the white 
and pink double-flowered kinds which 
were already grown. Fortunately, it 
fruits more freely than the majority of 
the dwarf kinds of Prunus. and its fruits 
are showy. On some plants they are 
bright red, and on others dark ml. When | 


thoroughly ripe they are quite palatable, 
although rather acid, and if obtainable in 
quantity would probably mnke a very 
good jelly. As flowering plants they am 
decidedly inferior to the double-flowered 
forms, either one of which Is well worth 
planting to form a group in a prominent 
l>osition. The nlin in growing these 
varieties should Ik' the production of 
vigorous young shoots each year, for it is 
from such branches that the best and most 
flowers are obtained. To secure the best 
results one or two cultural requirements 
must bo remembered. Firstly, really 
good loamy soil must be provided at plant¬ 
ing time, and an occasional dressing of 
manure must be given afterwards; and 
secondly, a vigorous pruning must be 
given every third or fourth year. This 
dispenses with old wood and encourages 
tb rt production of ytung, healthy shoots. 
—D. 

The 8t. Dabeoc’s Heath (Dalxrcia 
poll folia).—The genus Dntxecia consists 
of a single species, which is related to the 
true Heaths, but. differs from them in 
several important particulars, notably in 
its larger and wider leaves and in its 
urn-shaped flowers, which appear in long, 
upright, terminal racemes during May 
and June, and ngnin in September. A 
native of western France, Portugal, and 
Spain, it is also found wild in Ireland, 
but Is not included in the English or 
Scottish floras. Mature plants may bo 
anywhere l»etweon fi inches and 18 inches 
in height, but. ns n rule, the best results 
are obtained from the dwarfer examples. 
The flowers in the case of the type are 
reddish-purple in colour. There is a 
variety, however, with white flowers, 
whilst in the case of the variety bicolor 
both purple and white flowers appear 
ui)on the same stalk. In some cases the 
flowers e\en combine both purple and 
white colours. Although flowers appear 
during late spring and early summer, the 
best display is made in September, the 
plants at that time being literally 
covered with bloom. After the flowers 
have faded It is a good plan to cut all the 
old flower-heads away to make room for 
new shoots. It iumkIs exactly the same 
treatment ns the ordinary Heaths, both 
as regards propagation nud planting.—I 
Kcw. 

Rhododendron rhombicum.— This de¬ 
ciduous species has long been known in 
botanic gardens in this country, although 
it is rarely seen in general collections. 
Belonging to the Azalea section, it differs 
considerably in general apiiearnnec from 
the various garden forms of North 
American and European species, which arc 
collectively recognised as Ghent Azaleas, 
and is also quite distinct from the well- 
known R. sinense. or Azalea mollis, as it 
is often called. R. rhombicum forms a 
free, upright-growing shrub when young, 
but it assumes n spreading character with 
age. Its leaves are jieculiar by reason of 
their rhomboid shape, a character which 
is also noticeable in the allied species. It. 
dilntatum, whilst they are generally 
prettily marked with brown when they 
first unfold. The rosy-purpje flowers 
apiiear earlier than those of other mem¬ 
bers of the Azalea group, and they often 
expand before tli» end of April. They are 
each about. 1] Inch across, and from 
two to four are usually produced together 
from rhe points of the branches. As it 
blossoms so early it is advisable to give it 
a sheltered position, whilst it should not 
Ik? exposed to early morning sun in case 
a frosty night should occur whilst the 
flowers are in the bud stage. Otherwise 
it may be given similar conditions to 
other Rhododendrons.—D. 

Veronica Hulkeana. -Most of the New 
Zealand Veronicas may. roughly shaking, 
be divided into two classes—viz., those 
that form freely-growing hushes, of which 
Veronica speciosa may be taken as an 
example, and those with small, scale-like 
leaves, some offjlWhiciil Iralmic different 
members of Hie t ’onifer family v Thought 
nativfe uf Nfctv Zealand, UL Jttulbeatra is 
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very different from either of these, and 
also from any of the garden forms which 
are now so numerous. It forms n rather 
loose-growing shrub, whose height the 
“ Dictionary of Gardening ” gives as from 
1 foot to 3 feet, but it will reach a height 
of 0 feet or 8 feet, or even more. The 
flowers, which are borne in long, branch¬ 
ing, terminal panicles, are of a pleasing 
shade of lilac. They are so numerous 
that when at their best the entire simci- 
men is almost of that hue. Like other 
"Veronicas, this species is seen to con¬ 
siderable advantage ns an outdoor shrub 
in the extreme western counties, but even 
where it needs protection it. forms a 
charming greenhouse feature. Many 
years ago I saw good flowering examples 
'in Covent Garden Market, hut presumably 
it did not catch on. for I have not seen it 
there since. A marked yieeulinrity of this 
Veronica is the fact that sometimes large 
branches will, without any apparent cause, 
die off on a specimen which appears to be 
in good health.—T. 

Leucothce Catesbsei. —Although this 
plant is perfectly hardy and grows quite 
widl in most parts of the country where 
other members of the Erica family thrive, 
it, perhaps, assumes its largest propor¬ 
tions in tlie mild and moist climate of the 
south-west counties, for in Devonshire 
clumps have been noted between 3 feet 
and 4 feet in height and 8 feet to 10 feet 
across, with peculiarly vigorous foliage 
and flue inflorescences. A native of North 
America, it ap]>ears to he most plentiful 
in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
and Georgia. Under cultivation it is often 
seen about 2| feet high, with long, arch¬ 
ing branches, clothed with thick lance- 
slinped, long-pointed leaves, which arc of 
a dark shade of green. The small white 
flowers appear in racemes, each 2 inches 
to 3 incites long, from the leaf axils, all 
assuming a pendent habit and arranging 
themselves along the undersides of the 
branches. As an evergreen it is well 
worth growing, but it has also great 
attractions as a flowering shrub. It is 
verv impatient of anything approaching 
sourness about the roots, and once a plant 
gets into a had way it is difficult to get it 
to recover. Propagation is sometimes 
effected by division, but plants grown 
from seed are usually the more satisfac¬ 
tory. although growth is very slow for 
several years.—W. lb, Kew. 

The New Zealand Orange Blossom-tree 
(Holieria populnen).—One occasionally 
meets with this shrub or small tree in 
gardens in tile south-west counties, hut in 
places where a loss equable climate pre¬ 
vails it can only he grown indoors. A 
native of New Zealand, it grows from 
10 feet to 30 feet high, and bears large 
numbers of small white flowers. Its 
nearest relative amongst our cultivated 
shrubs is probably Plagiantlius Lyalli, 
another beautiful plant from the same 
country, both plants requiring somewhat 
similar conditions — namely, a mild, 
equable climate, and good, well-drained, 
loamy soil. They possess a peculiarity in 
common also, in that the inner hark is 
fibrous amt made up of numerous layers 
of a laee-like character. On this account 
iMitli plants are given the common mime of 
Lneo-bnrk-tree. The settlers of New Zea¬ 
land also refer to the Hoheria ns 
Thousand Jacket and Ribbon-wood. The 
fibrous hark is used to some extent, in the 
manufacture of lace bonnets and other 
things. An account of the tree as growing 
in New Zealand, together witli an illus¬ 
tration, is given by Mr. and Mrs. E. If. 
Featon. in their art album of the New 
Zealand Flora, Vol. I. — Kew. 

Pittosporum eugenioides. — Although 
the various kinds of Pittosporum are un¬ 
suitable for general cultivation in the 
Itritish Isles, they are excellent for 
Cornish gardens and other places where 
similar climatic conditions prevail, for 
they grow into fine bushes, are excellent 
evergreens, and some kinds are showy 

are worth 
P> eugeni¬ 


oides is one of the best. In New Zealand 
it grows from 20 feet to 30 feet high, with 
h trunk 12 inches to 18 inches in diameter. 
Here it forms a more or less pyramidal 
bush, 12 feet to 18 feet high, well clothed 
with branches from base to summit. The 
leaves vary in size, and have undulated 
margins. ' In Cornwall the flowering 
season is late March or April, according 
to the weather. The fragrant flowers are 
small, yellowish in colour, and home in 
profusion from the leaf axils. New 
Zealanders speak well of it as a hedge 
plant, and it is probable that it would re¬ 
spond to tlds method of culture in Corn¬ 
wall. An interesting fact is recorded in 
works on the New Zealand Flora about 
the wood of this and other kinds of Pit- 
tospormns—that is, that the wood is very 
difficult to burn, hence its adaptability for 
use in places where there is any danger 
of Are. P. tenuifolium is sometimes con¬ 
fused with P. eugenjoides, but it differs 
widely in the flowers, for in the former 
ease they are dark purple and in the latter 
yellow.—D. 

ORCHIDS. 


CYMBIDIUMS. 

Since the introduction of C. iuslgne a few 
years ago, fresh interest lias been created 
in this popular genus, and deservedly so, 
•for they should occupy a prominent,pinee 
In every amateur's collection. C.vmbi- 
dlums are, for the most part, vigorous- 
rooting subjects, their flowers are large 
and handsome, remaining in full beauty 
for some weeks, while their elegant 
narrow foliage renders them attractive 
even when not in bloom. The first to call 
for attention is 

G. Lowianum, a native of Burrnah, 
which was introduced by Messrs. Low 
through their collector, Mr. Boxall. 
There are several varieties, but a typical 
form has leaves 20 inches lo 30 inches 
long, and arching scapes of a similar 
length, which often carry from ten to 
twenty large flowers. These are greenish- 
yellow, the lip cream colour, with a dis¬ 
tinct. dark crimson blotch on the front 
lobe. 

C. ebubneum produces erect scapes 
which hear two large, fragrant blossoms, 
the pure white making a charming con¬ 
trast with the yellow area down the 
centre oE the lip. It was first discovered 
about seventy years ago in North India, 
and flowered ten years later in this 
country. 

C. gigantkum, a native of the Hima¬ 
layas, somewhat resembles C. Lowianum 
in'habit, hut is a slightly stronger grower. 
The flowers are yellowish-green striped 
with crimson, and the lip is yellow, 
spotted with red. 

C. ORANDIFLOItUM (SYN. C. HOOKEHIANUM) 

also hails from the eastern Himalayas, 
but, unfortunately, it does not flower very 
freely. It has greenish sepals and petals, 
and a straw-coloured lip, which is marked 
with red and crimson-purple. 

C. Traoeyanum has yellowish flowers, 
marked with lines of crimson, the lip 
yellow and creamy-white, striped with 
crimson. It first flowered in 18!)0, and re¬ 
mained very scarce for some years, but 
now it is fairly plentiful. The original 
plant was sent home with C. Lowianum, 
and was purchased by Mr. Tracey, of 
Twickenham, for a small sum, but it 
eventually realised seventy-live guineas. 
Such arc the prizes one sometimes secures 
from imported plants. 

C. TIURINUM AND C. DEVONIANUM should 
be cultivated in pans on account of their 
pendent racemes, which are seen to the 
best advantage when the plants are sus¬ 
pended from the roof. 

C. Ix sign!: was first discovered, in 1000, 
by Mr. G. Bronkart, who found it growing 
along ravines in Annani. Since then a 
quantity of this beautiful Cymbklimn has 
come to hand, anil It is sometimes seen 
under the name of 0. Sauderi. The sepals 


when in flower. J0t£ those which 
crowing ns tlotferituryhn^m,| 


anil petals are usually tinged with light 
pink, while the lip is prettily marked with 
rosy-crimson. This magnificent species 
was eagerly sought after, anil several fine 
hybrids have been raised, hut still there is 
plenty of room for further experiments. 
One of tlie most remarkable Orchids ever 
introduced is 

C. BHODocHii.cif, which was sent by 
M. Warpur, in 1000 . from Madagascar. 
The flowers are light-green, spotted with 
black, while Hie lip is scarlet. It was a 
difficult plant to keep in good health, and 
in all probability is has nearly died out. 

Another striking novelty, the quaint 
and rare 

C. Hlmbloti, from Madagascar, was 
shown recently before the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society bv Messrs. Charlesworth. It 
resembles the distinct Coelogyne pandurata 
in colour, being green and blackish-purple. 

1 hope it w ill prove more amenable to culti¬ 
vation than C. rhodochilum, and if it will 
cross with the Asiatic species, a wide field 
is oiien to tlie hybridist, anil some remark¬ 
able tilings may he expected. No amateur 
need hesitate to take up the culture of 
CymbidJums, and for those who require a 
representative collection, I apfiend a tew 
of the older and best hybrids:—Ebumeo- 
Lowinnum, Lowio-grandiflorum, Wigani- 
umini, Lowgrinum, and I’Ansoni. 

Culture.— The best position for Cymbi- 
diums is an intermediate house or where 
an nverage temperature of 00 degs. Fahr. 
can be maintained. With sun heat tlie 
temperature may rise 10 degs. or more, 
while a drop of 5 degs. during, mid 
weather will do no harm if tlie atmos¬ 
phere is tolerably dry. Light is nil im¬ 
portant factor, Imt shade from strong sun¬ 
light will lie necessary, and air must occa¬ 
sionally lie admitted either through tlie 
top or bottom ventilators. Direct and 
cold draughts ought always to be avoided. 
A moist atmosphere is essential, particu¬ 
larly throughout tlie growing period, hut 
in winter less moisture is required. As 
Cvmliidiums are strong-growing, a good 
rooting medium is necessary. This should 
consist of the best fibrous loam (with all 
tlie fine particles sifted out) one-half, and 
Osimmda fibre one-half. To this may lie 
added a sprinkling of chopped Sphagnum 
Moss and a few broken crocks, or finely- 
broken charcoal. A 0-inch potful to every 
bushel of tlie mixture will he ample. Re¬ 
potting .should he done when tlie new 
growth is about 2. inches long and fresh 
root action begins. For well - rooted 
examples no disturbance is needed, just 
moving them into a receptacle two sizes 
larger: hut for unhealthy specimens all 
the old soil and decayed roots must lie re¬ 
moved, anil a smaller ixit. may lie required. 
Ordinary flower-pots are the best, these 
being tilled to one-fourth of their depth 
with drainage, over which is placed a thin 
layer of fibrous loam to secure a free 
passage for water. When repotting, press 
the soil fairly firm, and finish off just 
below the rim, as tlie plants, if at all 
raised, occasionally suffer from drought. 
All useless back pseudo-bulbs may be cut 
off when repotting, three or four behind 
each growing point being sufficient for the 
I support of tlie new shoot. For a few 
weeks till the roots have taken possession 
of tlie fresh compost, careful watering is 
advisable, lint once the roots are running 
freely the supply can be increased. In 
fact, thev ought, never to get really dry. 
During hot weather the surroundings 
must lie kept moist by sprinkling the 
stages, floors, and walls, and an overhead 
spray is beneficial if done in the earlier 
part of tlie day. Tlie water should he 
tepid, and n line sprayer employed. Scale 
sometimes attacks tlie bulbs, hut this can 
he removed witli a small brush, and tlie 
house or division may lie vaporised with 
XL-A11 or some other reliable fumigant 
about every three weeks. Should red- 
spider atmonr, sponge the leaves, especi¬ 
ally tlie under-surface, with a weak solu¬ 
tion of some insecticide, blit this is rarely 
seen where the above cultural directions 
arc carried out. Sabos. 
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FERNS. 

PLATYOERIUMS 
(Sho’s-hork Ferns). 

There are few Ferns which present such 
distinct characteristics as the above. All 
the Platyceriums are epiphytes, yet they 
appear to derive much benefit from 
decayed leaves and other vegetable matter. 
In their natural habitats the btoad basal 
fronds which clasp the tree stems spread 
forward and form good receptacles for 
falling leaves. Cultivators often omit to 
take into consideration the fact that 


the fertile fronds form a distinct contrast, 
being narrow at the base and gradually 
widening, the broad extremities being 
deeply and irregulnrly lobed.. They vary 
somewhat in growth according to culture. 
There are also some distinct forms of this 
useful Fern. Among those imported from 
Australia there are some with shorter 
fronds, which grow nearly erect, the 
terminal lobes drooping over and being of 
a deeper colour than those from other 
sources. This Australian variety is some¬ 
times grown under the name of P. 
aleieome majus. 

I’latycerium orande. — This requires 


and divided down about half their length 
into two broad lobes, which are again 
deeply lobed. The greatest width of the 
frond is about 2 feet (> inches. The fronds 
are very thick, the surface covered with 
woolly down. It is a native of West 
Africa, and thrives well In an intermediate 
stove temi>erature. Like the well-known 
P. alcicorne, it is readily increased from 
the young plants formed from root-buds. 
These young plants may be taken off as 
soon as the first basal frond is well 
formed. They may be started in pots, 
using ]ieat. Sphagnum, and Moss, and the 
pots should be tilled up a little above the 



Platycerium Wallichi. 


From a photograph in Messrs. H. 
nursery at Edmonton. 


B. May and Sons' 


plants growing under artificial con¬ 
ditions nre deprived of much nutriment 
which they nre provided with through 
various agencies when growing naturally, 
and consequently we often find starved 
and weakly specimens, where, if treated 
more liberally, they would succeed much 
bettor. The best-known species is the 
ordinary 


I*, ai.oicokne, which is easily propa¬ 
gated, and will thrive well either in the 
cool greenhouse, intermediate-house, or 
tlie stove. When grown in a suitable 
position it forms a most imposing object. 
The peculiar, broad, concave 
fronds completely eov/r flip -sit' 



stove treatment, and is a distinct and 
noble Fern. It can only be increased from 
spores, and these do not germinate freely. 
The plants are also very slow growing. 
Native of the Philippine Islands, Northern 
Australia, etc. It was first grown at Kew 
in 1SI2. 

Platyceriust stemmaria (lethiopicum). 
—This is one of the most imitosing of our 
cultivated Ferns. The chief characteris¬ 
tics of this species are its thick, massive 
fronds. The barren ones, which grow 
erect, nre IS inches to 2 feet high, broad, 
rounded, and sometimes deeply lobed, the 
fertile fronds from 2 feet to 3 feet long, 
narrow ut the base, gradually widening 


rims. As soon as the young plants have 
made some roots, and have developed 
another frond or two, they may be fixed 
on pieces of fibrous peat, or pockets made 
of virgin cork for hanging against a wail 
may be used. It is remarkable that such 
a noble Fern should have been so much 
neglected, especially ns it may be so 
readily propagated. The above is some¬ 
times confused with P. biforme, from 
which, however, it. is very distinct. 

Platyceriusi Wallichi. — Among tile 
tropical species this, here figured, is one 
of the rarest. It iff a native of the 
Malayan Peninsula, and. according to flic 
late Col Beddome, is also fuund on the 
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banks of the Irrawaddy and of the Mata- 
ban in Moulmein. It somewhat resembles 
P. grande, but the fertile fronds are 
shorter and broader. 

PLATYCERIUM WlLLINCKI Is Another 

very pretty Stag’s-horn Fern. Seedlings 
of this will soon make fertile fronds. The 
barren or basal fronds are small, and the 
fertile ones narrow at the base, ter¬ 
minating in deeply-cut segments of a pale 
glaucous green and of a drooping habit. 
It is a native of Java, and though of more 
recent introduction, is better known than 
some of the older species. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seedling Ferns.— After Fern spores 
have been sown, and the young plants 
commence to cover the surface of the soil 
with a Moss-like growth, they require to 
be carefully watched, as a kind of decay, 
induced no doubt by overcrowding, some¬ 
times sets in, and will carry off numbers 
in a short time. Some kinds more readily 
fall a prey than others, but in all cases by 
far the better way is to prick them off 
as soon as the least signs of this decay 
apiiear, and in doing so keep away from 
the new pot any piece that may be in the j 
least affected. The soil in which to sow. | 
the spores, and also that for pricking 
them off into, is much better if it can be I 
baked before use. as such treatment will 
destroy all vegetable and animal life, and 
a little creeping Moss often docs great 
damage by growing faster and gradually 
choking the young Ferns. In pricking off 
as well as in their first, potting, most 
Ferns will grow better if the soil be put in 
very lightly, instead of being pressed 
down firmly. 


OUTDOOR PLANT& 

IIARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
I»rodi« 3 eas. —Mr. Cornhill has (page 272, 
May 3rd) a most useful note on these 
attractive bulbous plants, and, as one who 
has grown at one time or another prac¬ 
tically all tho reputedly hardy Rrodheas, 
I should like to commend the note to the 
further notice of your readers. They are 
plants which for a time may delude us 
into the belief that they are going to be 
]>ermnnent occupants of our gardens, but, 
in the long run, we discover that all have 
the failings Mr. Cornhill so well points 
out. Tliis is very unfortunate, as they are 
—at least, most of them— pretty plants 
which look well either among Grass or in 
the rock garden. Even the species gener¬ 
ally considered the hardiest appear to be 
unreliable after some years, and one has, 
perforce, to modify largely one’s earliest 
exiieriences. 

Haiidy Cacti. —Here, again, Mr. Corn- 
hill’s notes may well be considered before 
entering upon their cultivation. It is 
practically hopeless to attempt these 
plants in our climate without a winter 
covering in the form of a sheet of glass 
or a similar protection, and even with 
that they are liable to perish. I have, in 
tiie South of England, seen established 
groups of these plants which had begun 
to look decrepit and shabby. Only the 
brilliance of the tlowers saved them from 
being thrown out as unattractive. In 
other places, again, they form an interest¬ 
ing feature and are beautiful when in 
bloom. Sun and .as dry an atmosphere as 
possible, together with i>erfect drainage, 
are what they require. 

The Mesembryanthemums. —This re¬ 
minds me of the beautiful Mesembryan- 
themums and what a fine feature they 
make in some southern gardens on walls 
or on rockwork. It is well worth while 
for those who are in favoured positions 
in the south-west of England to make a 
study of these delightful succulent plants. 
Mr. Fitzherbert can tell us a great deal 
about, them, and a full list of the hardiest 
and most free-flowering would be of great 
assistance. The only one I have found 
really deserving the name of hardy in 
Scotland is M. ma^na turn, 
flower \tl so/that 


never 



greatly reduced. It eventually succumbed 
to an arctic winter some eighteen years 
ago. Like the hardy Cacti, it should have 
a well drained place with full exposure to 
the sun : but it did not seem to mind the 
wet winter, which is so destructive to the 
Cacti. 

Anemone apennina. — I have seen 
Anemone apennina in a g»*>d many places 
quite naturalised, but I do not think that 
it varies much from seed in this country. 
In its native habitat it is considerably 
more variable, probably because it seeds i 
more freely there than in our climate (it I 
seeds but little with me). Among col¬ 
lected roots there is a considerable varia¬ 
tion in shade, and not only white, but 
pale blue and almost rose flowers ran be 
found. I grow A. apennina alba here, but 
it has not seeded. I expect that A. apen¬ 
nina purpurea, which lias been mentioned 
in Gardening Illustrated, and which ori¬ 
ginated in Holland, is a needling, but Mr. 
Hoog, of Messrs. C. G. Van Tubergen, 
will be able to tell us. I believe that 
there is a double white A. apennina in the 
same home of rare flowers. The double 
A. apennina sent out from the same 
nursery is of a very pale blue. The finest 
variety of A. apennina I have ever seen 
came to me almost thirty years ago from 
a long defunct nursery in Edinburgh, 
where it was purchased as A. blanda. 
The flowers are a very fine, deep blue, and 
almost serai-double in form. Curiously, 
just when I sat down to ]>eii these notes ' 
a buneli of flowers of this variety came to 
me from Messrs. Jas. Cocker and Sons, of 
Aberdeen, to see if I could name it. I had 
not known of it. except in my own garden, 
and I am pleased that there is some of it 
elsewhere. This is a very handsome, free- 
growing variety. It is later in Aberdeen 
than with me, ns my flowers are now over. 
A. apennina will often thrive where the 
earlier and charming A. blanda will fail. 

Mulching alpixks with gravel on 
chips.— Those of us who have moraines 
have no reason to regret the trouble and 
exiH'iise they have causey The moraine 
will In future be an almost indispensable 
accessory to a rock garden where the 
choicest alpines are to be cultivated, as 
by its nieqns some exceedingly difficult 
subjects can 1 m» successfully treated and 
other plants made happier and healthier. 
Yet there are many i»eople who, from 
various reasons, are unable to construct 
even a small moraine, and these will find 
that many plants can be admirably dealt 
with if they are mulched with an inch or 
two of gravel or stone chips. It is many ! 
years since I found the benefit derived | 
from mulching certain things, such as j 
some of the And rosaces. Campanulas, etc., ' 
with fine gravel from the seashore, and I 
am now surfacing some of these plants 
with stone chips such as are employed for 
road-making where tar macadam coating 
is used. These answer very well. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

ARCHITECTS ON GARDENS. 

We are so much accustomed to fatuous 
observations when builders and decora¬ 
tors venture to air their ignorance of 
garden design that we are not surprised 
to see this in the Daily Mail of April 
12tli. 

Architects arc at last asked to lay out 
the pardons Ut the houses they desiyn, and 
it is hoped that the time is not far dis¬ 
tant when they will he asked to lay out 
the trail spaces in the house as well. 

Harrison Fielding. 

8, St. Paul'8-square, Bedford. 

For hundreds of years the garden de¬ 
sign of Europe has been paralysed by the 
laying out by architects, as may be clearly 
seen about Vienna and Paris, in which style 
the Grande Trianon is the typo of all that 
is bad in gardens. I do not like lo men¬ 
tion private gardens, but I could name 
many instances of the imitations of that 
by tiie architects. If Mr. Fielding does 
not know the history of gardening beyond 
twenty years he has surely heard of Sir 
Charles Harry, a distinguished architect 


who showed his notion of architectural 
gardening in various country places and 
tried to get rid of gardeners by making 
his little hods of jxjunded gravel, slates, 
etc. : but people sometimes tire of such 
displays, and remove them. The archi¬ 
tects lately tried to roll one of the London 
parks of such natural charms as it has, and 
would have done so if certain men in 
Parliament had not interfered to stop 
them, and not too soon. If Mr. Fielding 
will give me the name of any architects’ 
gardens laid out within the last twenty 
years I shall be very happy to go and see 
one. W. R. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Polyanthus.— I was always very fond of 
Polyanthuses, and- had at one time a col¬ 
lection, especially in the darker shades, 
that for size and quality ranked among 
the best in tiie south of England, but 
circumstances led to its dispersal, and 
only a few comparatively second-rate 
flowers remain for a start in the midland 
home. To one, however, accustomed to 
the necessity of providing accessories to 
a naturally light, hungry soil in order to 
secure good results, it comes as a revela¬ 
tion not having to do anything of the 
kind, and to see them flourish amazingly 
in the natural soil—a slightly adhesive 
loam on clay. It makes one long for a few 
of the old plants in variety to make 
another start. I should get some record 
flower-stems, and size and substance in 
individual pips, but when the best of a 
collection is gone it takes some time to 
work it up if one has to start with second- 
rate flowers. However, there are a few 
possessing the true symmetrical outline 
and clear, well-defined shades, so the re¬ 
maining essentials will come with patience 
and careful selection in a soil like this. 
The tiny bit of seed on hand was sown 
about a month ago on a cool, partially 
shaded border, and the seedlings will be 
transferred to permanent quarters as soon 
as possible, for given good natural soil it 
is advisable to let tl>e plants have an 
early grip of it and get well established 
for the first season’s flowering.—E. 15. S., 
Hardwick. 

Centaureas for cutting. -An otld comer 
of the shrubbery, where the soil is fairly 
good and not too much monopolised by 
neighbouring plants, might be planted 
with Centaureas in variety. They make a 
very pretty display, and afford splendid 
material for vases. A few clumps of the 
tall varieties, O. maerocephala and C. 
rutheniea, might first be planted and the 
remainder of the back and front filled in 
respectively with C. montana in variety, 
anil the annual C. Cyanus, w r hich should 
be well thinned to furnish sturdy, shapely 
plants. The above arrangement will last 
through several seasons if the border is in 
good heart, and the plants get an annual 
surface mulching of thoroughly decom¬ 
posed manure. There is nothing in the 
■ iierennials quite like the rich blue of 
Cyanus, but if the several different shades 
are mixed the effect is extremely pleasing. 
There is nothing garish about them, and 
when cut they are welcome alike in man¬ 
sion and cottage. I always think the in¬ 
dividual bloom is very beautiful—common 
it may be said—but some of the so-called 
common flowers have a beauty of their 
own it is difficult to surpass in hothouse 
flowers.—E. Burrell. 

New Zealand Flaxes and Pampas Crass 
| have come through a trying winter fairly 
well. In the case of the I’hormiums, the 
I repented and heavy falls of snow have 
laid the leaves to some extent, and rather 
detracted from their appearance. Apart 
from that, they have wintered well in a 
rather damp and shaded position, and give 
every indication of renewed vigour and 
promise of flower. Gyneriums, too, have 
j suffered from the snowfall, and the outer 
leaves present a withered and weather¬ 
beaten appearance, although the centres of 
the clumps— ajU oij considerable age and 
size—are quite green and healthy. Pre¬ 
sently, I shall apply u lighted match to 
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the dry foliage, a proceeding which may 
appear to some rather drastic, but which 
effectually clears’ out the rubbish. 
Although the pieces arc rather unsightly 
for a while, advancing growths soon cover 
the disfigurements, and when August 
comes the plants look flourishing, clean- 
leaved, and healthy.— Kirkcudbright. 


CLEMATIS IN MIXED BEDS. 

My Rose-beds are of a rather friable loam. 
I find Clematises do very well among 
them, so I put a good plant here and there 


that prevent its frequent use. the most note¬ 
worthy of which is its unsatisfactory condi¬ 
tion in the early Bpring. At this season the 
appearance of the young plants is apt to con¬ 
vey the impression that they will never do 
any good. Hardly any leaves are visible; the 
young plants are generally represented by the 
stumpy-lookine; steins --i the original cuttings, 
anil not until the more genial weather of 
the late spring is with us is there any indi¬ 
cation that the> are going to make plants 
after all. At the time of writing the young 
plants are just beginning to get away, and 
there is now the promise that in the near 
future free growth will be made and the free 
display of blooms for which this variety is 
famous will 60011 be in evidence. Anyone 



Clematis in mixed bi ds. 


among the Roses, with an undergrowth of 
Pinks. In these conditions I find most 
Clematises do very well, none better than 
Nellie Moser. The plants, as far as I can 
manage it, are from layers; occasionally 
a branch may be lost, lmt rarely a plant, 
and it comes again and again. Nellie I 
Moser is an early and u very beautiful 
sort. The Clematises are mostly planted 
in threes, and on a triangle of Chestnut- 
sticks. Perle d’Azur does well in the 
same way, bearing thousands of flowers. 

S. j 


Tufted Pansy Seagull. When in good con¬ 
dition this is one of thytifcet. There cer¬ 
tain peculiarities in its toustirmm 


:e r - 


purchasing tlii.* plant in the spring is sure to j 
he disappointed, but if he will only exercise 
patience he w ill obtain a profuse display of | 
chaste blossoms of a rayless white kind. The , 
habit is perfect. D. It. Ckane. 

Myosotis Royal Blue. This is, undoubtedly, 
one of the best kinds. It is more compact, the 
flowers are deeper in colour, although the 
trusses may not be quite so large, and it is not I 
so strong-growing as Victoria. I have Royal 
Blue very tine from closely selected stock dur- j 
ing the last three years. Few things run back j 
more than the Forget-me-nots when attention . 
to rogueing is neglected.—J. C. F. C. 

Phujopsis stylosa. — In my garden this pink 
Bedstraw has two distinct smells — a pleasant i 
scent of honey from the flowers, and a dis¬ 
agreeable foxy odour from the whole plant, 
which possibly serves to attract some insect ! 
for purposes of fertilisation. — (R ev.) J. E. Kel- I 
ball, New Milton. 1 


POULTRY. 


THE PRESENT MANAGEMENT OF 
BREEDING STOCK. 

Tiie present craze for intensive methods 
of poultry-keeping has mueh to recom¬ 
mend it, while, on the other hand, it has 
some very serious objections. It must he 
remembered, however, that there are very 
different methods of intensive poultry- 
keeping in vogue at the present time. 
With the system of keeping six or eight 
fowls in a cage with barely enough stand¬ 
ing-room 1 have very little sympathy. 
Really, I cannot understand how the plan 
can lie adopted by any practical person. 
The other method, which is termed inten¬ 
sive, consists in keeping a large number 
of fowls together in a long open-fronted 
shed, with sufficient floor-space per bird 
to allow of scratching. This is quite 
another matter, and probably the* adoption 
of this plan oil right lines will do more to 
promote winter laying than any other 
system that has been in vogue since fowls 
have existed under domestication. The 
system leaves little to be desired for large 
flocks of hens, especially when they are 
kept without males in attendance for 
winter egg production. When it comes to 
breeding from birds under these condi¬ 
tions, the system should be greatly modi¬ 
fied. It is often asked what is the differ¬ 
ence between winter layers and breeders. 
In one sense there is no difference, in 
another there is all the difference in the 
world. According to the calendar, winter 
commences oil December 22nd, and spring 
commences on March 21st; therefore, the 
breeders and the so-called winter-laying 
flock must lay in the winter. Much is 
written about not forcing breeders to lay, 
hut it is somewhat difficult to know' 
exactly what is meant by the term forc¬ 
ing. As a general rule, it is applied only 
to feeding. There are, however, other 
w’ays of forcing them, and one of these is 
by restricting their runs. 

It will be well to consider first what are 
the chief requirements in the management 
of breeding stock. The birds must be kept 
under conditions that are conducive to 
health and vigour. I do not mean to 
suggest that fowls kept ih confinement are 
not healthy, since 1 have known birds 
kept in a very restricted area to show a 
perfectly clean sheet, so far as health is 
concerned. But the faculties necessary in 
breeding stock are not fostered in confine¬ 
ment to the same extent as are those that 
have full liberty. Of course, there are 
many degrees of confinement; there is the 
small garden plot, the backyard of the 
town dweller, and the extensive runs of 
those who adopt the seratehing-slied prin¬ 
ciple. Even under the former conditions 
1 have know’ll some excellent chickens 
hatched and reared. The question must 
be looked at from a wider standpoint, 
however—namely, what will they, in turn, 
breed? Chickens from a long line of birds 
that have been intensively bred are bound, 
eventually, to degenerate. 

Those birds that have laid well and con¬ 
sistently throughout the winter months 
are not those from which it is most desir¬ 
able to breed in the early spring, since 
their efforts during this period have 
tended to weaken their stamina. Conse¬ 
quently, the eggs are not so numerous, 
nor is fertility so great as from those 
birds that have been especially kept until 
the time when their services are required 
for other than the production of eggs for 
household purposes. How, then, it may 
be asked, can the economic quality of 
winter laying be perpetuatou if the 
heaviest layers are not to be bred from? 
The plan that 1 have adopted for many 
years past W'ith unvarying success may he 
summed up in the one word—separation. 
Let us suppose that the owner has hatched 
the hulk of liis chickens from February to 
April, and that they arc of the winter- 
laying type, such as Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes, <®l^fi&Wom aiKl 1<hode 
Island Reds, then nicy should he In profit 
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settling: down to lay, not merely an egg or 
two as a maiden effort, but in real 
earnest. They are probably nil of the 
same strain, so it may reasonably be ex- 
I»ected that they are similar in their lay¬ 
ing capacity. Of course, it is ])erfeotiy 
true that individual hens from the same 
parents are more prolific than others, yet, 
speaking generally, there is not a great 
deal of difference between them. The 
flock of pullets should then he carefully 
gone through, and all those that are most 
typical of their particular breed should be 
selected, and treated quite differently 
from the main flock. The number selected 
must he determined by the extent of the 
individual operations. There may be one, 
two, three, or more pens, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, with, perhaps, eight pullets 
to each pen. The remainder—that is, the 
general flock—should then he kept—if in¬ 
tensive methods are to be adopted—in 
sheds, and everything done to secure as 
many eggs as possible during the months 
when eggs are at top prices. Those that 
nre intended to be used later on for breed¬ 
ing from should be kept differently, and 
all the liberty that the conditions allow 
should be given them. It will be found 
Mint birds so treated breed stronger and 
more robust chickens than those whose 
natural facilities are cramped at this im¬ 
portant iieriod. When they are mated it 
may be necessary to enclose them in a 
run, since it is not every poultry-keeper 
who has the amount of land at his dis¬ 
posal to locate each ]k>u of birds apart. 
Penning them after mating, however, is 
in no wise detrimental, so long as they 
have previously enjoyed freedom. 

E. T. II. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 14th, 3013. 

Despite ex lactations and the nearness of 
the great Chelsea show, the Society's hall 
at Vincent-square on the above-named 
date teemed with exhibits of a diverse 
character. True, May-flowering Tulips 
to some extent predominated. Unfor¬ 
tunately many of the collections were 
very inferior; some, indeed, so poor 
that they would have been better left at 
home. The May-flowering Tulips are a 
great race, remarkable alike for colour, 
fine vigour, and imposing stature. To 
exhibit them poorly with small, weather 
beaten flowers, is but to bring discredit 
upon the race, and to hinder its rise in 
popularity. In other directions these 
Tulips were very fine, notably those from 
Reading, St. Asaph, and Edinburgh. 
Alpine plants were less numerous than 
usual, and, happily, the never-ending 
stream of small, ill-formed “ rockeries ” 
was, for the nonce, almost conspicuous by 
its absence. Carnation groups were 
fewer. Roses from Canterbury were very 
fine. Cape and allied Pelargoniums from 
Chelsea were of an interesting character, 
while Sweet Pens from Marks Toy were 
superb. In the Orchid section a superbly- 
grown lot of Dendrobium Dalhousieanum 
merited the high praise everybody freely 
gave it. Among novelties the new tree 
Pirony, La Lorraine, and the remark¬ 
able East African Thunbergia Gibsoni, 
claimed the greater share of attention, 
though a new single Rose, Miss Flora 
Mitten, found many admirers. 

Roses.—Much the finest exhibit of these 
was that from Messrs. G. Mount and 
Sons, Canterbury, the flowers vastly 
suiKirior to those shown by the firm at the 
recent Rose Show. They were better cir¬ 
cumstanced, too, in the matter of position, 
a not unimportant factor in the case. The 
arrangement was in groups, such as Ulrich 
Brunner, Cnpt. Hayward, Mrs. G. 
Shawyer, Frau Karl Druscliki (a grand 
lot). Sunburst, Mrs. R. G. Sharman Craw¬ 
ford, and Mrs. J. Lning being amoug the 
finer groups. Messrs. R R. Cant and Sons, 
The Old Rose Gardens, Colchester, had 
some very showy masses, more particu¬ 
larly of the rambler and pillar classes. 
Alberic Barbier, Tea Rambler, American 
Pillar, Austrian Yellow, and Austrian 
Cornier were a fcIwof^Uiosc Some 
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excellent exhibition blooms in boxes wore 
also on view. Mr. J. Elliott, Hassocks, 
Sussex, showed the new single, pinky- 
white Rose, Miss Flora Mitten, a fine 
plant 0 feet high, as shown, though much 
traiuqd down, giving evidence of great 
freedom of flowering. Its pretty effect 
and purely single flowers render it highly 
attractive. Messrs. Wm. Cutbusb and 
Sons, Highgate, N., also exhibited Roses 
in pots, chiefly of the Polyantha and 
allied sections. 

Carnations.—Of these, the finest dis¬ 
play was that arranged by Messrs. Cur- 
bush, Highgate, N., who had a notable lot 
of their fine, pink-flowered novelty, Lady 
Shrewsbury. It is a very handsome flower. 
Mrs. W. Astor (yellow’ ground fancy), 
Countess of La thorn, aiul Mrs. Mackinnon 
were also fine. Mr. C. Englemann, Saffron 
Walden, displayed handsome groups of 
Carola, White Wonder, Salome, Elektra, 
Sunstar. British Triumph, and Lady 
Northcliffe. The last-named w’as very 
good in colour. Messrs. R. II. Bath, 
Limited, Wisbech, had a few flowers of 
their new yellow-flowered Premier. It \s 
very telling and attractive. We believe it 
is intended to distribute the variety 
early in the coming year. Messrs. W. 
Wells. Limited. Merstham, showed New¬ 
port, Salmon Enchantress, Scarlet Glow, 
and British Triumph among many good 
sorts. Another excellent lot of Carna¬ 
tions was staged by Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co., Enfield, Baroness de Bricnen, 
White Wonder, and Malmaison Princess I 
of Wales being admirably shown. 

Tulips.— These, ns we have already I 
hinted, were in considerable numbers, 
some of the collections being exceedingly 
good. The Darwin sorts wore in the 
majority, though here and there excellent 
groups of Cottage and May-flowering sorts 
were noticeable. In point of size, the 
group from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edin¬ 
burgh, was, perhaps, the smallest, though | 
w T e remarked some excellent flowers. It 
w’as the first time, 1 too, that this firm has ! 
exhibited these Tulips. Psyche (pink), ; 
King Harold (crimson), Pride of Haarlem 
(scarlet), Velvet King. Mrs. Moon (one of 
the most shapely of yellow r flowers), and 
Inglescombe Yellow’ were all good. To 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, must 
be given the credit of showing the finest ! 
hank of blooms that approached nearly to : 
perfection. This collection was grown 
at the firm’s Southcote Manor branch, 
where the loamy soil overlying the chalk 
would appear to suit Tulips. British I 
Queen, Mrs. Potter Palmer (claret i 
colour), Queen of Roses, Pride of Hnar- ; 
lem (brilliant rose-scarlet, with glittering 
blue base), Psyche (pink), Clara Butt (the 
indisj)en.sable pink), La Tristesse (greyish- , 
mauve), Louise de la Valliere (salmon- 
rose, with rich blue base), Orange King, 
J. Ruskin, Ingleseoihbe Yellow Fon- 
tanclle (a good claret-coloured self), and 
Canossa (soft rose) were among the finer 
sorts in a gathering comprising some 
150 vases and nearly fifty varieties. 
The flowers were very handsome 
for the most part, and pervaded by 
a fine lustre. Mr. W. A. Watts, St. Asaph, 
also bad a particularly liue lot. They 
were labelled “ Welsh Tulips,” and the 
flowers, like the above-named, the result 
of good field culture. Mr. Watts success¬ 
fully staged his flowers in large blocks for 
the most part, and he was—wittingly or 
otherwise — as completely successful in 
| hiding the majortiy of the tiny name 
i labels from view. Why place a light 
under a bushel? Some of the very best 
i were The Fawn, Morales (very dark), 
Yellow Perfection, Erguste, Pride of 
Haarlem, Gesneriana lu tea. Gustave 
Dore, Clara Butt, Iiaronne de la Tonnage, 
and the richly-coloured, jf small, Bouton 
d’Or. Messrs. Carter and Co., Itaynes 
! Park, had a very fine lot of flowers, Clara 
Butt, The Sultan, Inglescombe Pink, Cen- 
tenaire, Pleotee, Gesneriana lutea 
maxima, and King Harold being among 
the number. In the centre of the group 
were several vases of the new Pluroflores 


Tulip, Mons. S. Mottet, a white-flowered 
variety which, for the most part, carried 
three flowers per stem. A certain degree 
of fusion was, however, noticeable on 
some of the stems. It is said that tliis 
tiiple-ttowered characteristic is quite con¬ 
stant. Messrs. R. 11. Bath, Wisbech, also 
had an extensive gathering, their group 
containing the only certificated variety of 
the day—Massenet. It is a sturdy flower, 
i pink and cream-coloured for the most 
part, and with a really wondrous base 
A good representative Jot was shown in 
addition. Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, 
Southgate, N., had an excellent table of 
these Tulips, though less fine than those 
they displayed at a recent meeting. Mrs. 
Farncombe Sanders, Faust, Salmon 
King, May Queen (very fine pink). Row 
Pedro, and Gesneriana spathulata were 
among prominent sorts. Messrs. Hogg 
and Robertson also had a fine display, the 
fine yellow Mrs. Moon being remarked. 
Mr. C. Bourne, Bletchley. had some ex¬ 
cellent vases of Clara Butt, Pride of 
Haarlem, King Harold, Bouton d’Or, and 
Louis XIV., a particularly good bronze. 
In Messrs. Veitch’s group Sir Harry .1. 
Veitch (pink-flowered) was prominent, 
Faust, King Harold, Mrs. Farncombe 
Sanders, and Clara Butt being also noted. 
Mr. W. Fells, Jlitchin. had a superb lot 
of La Tuliiie Noire, the nearest approach 
to black. Messrs. Barr and Sons, showed 
a general collection of Darwin, Cottage, 
ami Farrot sorts, Messrs. R. W. Wallace 
and Co., Colchester, also showing these 
flowers. Obviously, the flowers from some 
districts had suffered severely from the 
effects of recent weather, and nothing 
short of a severe hail storm could have 
accounted for the damage. Some flowers, 
too, were very small, others of the finest 
proportions; indeed, we have rarely seen 
these Tulips shown in such disparity 
before. 

Hardy flowers.— The momentary respite 
given to the never-ending stream of small 
rock garden exhibits was most welcome, 
and the Tufted Pansies and other groups 
that appeared to occupy their place were 
refreshing. Mr. G. Reuthe, Iveston, Kent, 
had a most interesting and extensive 
group of alplnes and flowering shrubs, the 
hybrid Himalayan and alliel Rhododen¬ 
drons being very fine. Of particular in¬ 
terest. were the Lewisias, of which L. 
Howelli vera, L. Cotyledon, and L. Colum¬ 
biana were shown. In effect, there is 
great similarity in the flowers of all of 
these, which nre usually buff with reddish 
stripes, though the leafage is quite dis¬ 
tinct. A very fine plant, well shown, was 
the not common Haberlea Ferdinandi 
Coburgi. It is a large, deeply-coloured, 
and handsome H. rliodopensis, and will be 
welcome. Daphne Cneorum, Ramondias 
in variety, a group of the yellow-flowered 
Saxifraga aretioides, the pretty, white, 
wood land-carpeting Pyxidauthera bnrba- 
tula, and flowering hushes of Ledum buxi- 
folium were among this most interesting 
lot. Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co.. Col¬ 
chester, showed some interesting Irises, 
species, early-flowering varieties, and a 
few of the recently-introduced Regello- 
Cyclus Irises. Of these latter, Hecate and 
Psyche-the latter a most beautiful 
variety—were remarked. I. Korolkowi, 
one of the parents of tills set, and the 
pretty pale blue 1. Tolmieana were also in 
the group. Baker’s, Wolverhampton, had 
a small rock-garden exhibit, the items of 
attraction being the Mossy Saxifrage 
Lady Deane (pinky-blush), Primula pul- 
verulenta, and Incarvillea graudiflora, 
each of which obtained in handsome 
groups. Messrs. James Veitch /ind Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, showed some beautiful 
Auriculas, notably Ruby and Harrison 
Weir, of the red-petalled show class. 
Shirley Hibberd and Mrs. Hen wood, also 
notable show varieties, were with many 
good alpines and yellow border varieties 
also on view. Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, 
showed Daisies, Violas, and Pansies. 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, had a 
charming lot of Tufted Pansies, King Cup, 
Blue Cloud, True Blue, Kitty Bell, 
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Admiral of the Blues, Maggie Mott, and 
Redbraes Yellow being a few among the | 
many shown. All were fresh and beauti¬ 
ful. Messrs. Whltelegge and Page, Chisle- | 
hurst, had a score of baskets tilled with 
Violas and Pansies, not a few' of which 
were very showy. Messrs. Carter Page 
and Co. also arranged flowers of these 1 
Violas in pans in conjunction with 
annuals. The Misses Hopkins, Sheppev- 
ton-on-Thames, arranged Auriculas. Pri¬ 
mulas, and Saxifrages on a small rock- 
work exhibit. From Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Sons, Crawley, came a rock-garden ex¬ 
hibit, having, in conjunction with shrubs. ! 
such things as Viola gracilis, some good 
Aubrietias, Primula puiverulenta, and the j 
like. The Wargrave Plant Farm, Twy- 
ford, had a most interesting lot of plants 
on rockw’ork, of which Fabiana imbri- 
cata and Ourisia coecinea were very beau¬ 
tiful. The latter has scarlet, tubular- 
formed flowers, the former is white- 
flowered. Primula sibirica, T. puiveru¬ 
lenta, and 1*. involucrata were also re¬ 
marked. Messrs. G. and A. Clark, 

Limited, Dover, showed Trollius, Pyre- 
thrums, and the like. Mrs. Lloyd Ed¬ 
wards, Bryn-Oerog, near Llangollen, had 
quite an array of her basket groups of 
Mossy Saxifrages. Trevor Giant is a par¬ 
ticularly good thing in the pink-flowered 
set, though sanguinea superba is even 
more striking, if smaller-flowered, and is 
perhaps the richest of the reds—it is said, 
too, the most constant in colour. Queen 
Mary and Comet nre white-flowered, Rose 
Beauty and Coronation (dark-red) arc 
alone. Mr. II. Ilemsley, Crawley, had 
quite an interesting collection of alpincs, 
of which Androsace helvetica, and A. 
villosa were most charming. Campanula 
Stevenl nan a (pale-blue) was very good, 
and so, too, Cornus canadensis. Primulas, 
Dodecatlieons, Daphne Ciieorum, Aubrie- 
tia (lavenderb Viola gracilis w’cre notable 
subjects. The great, well-flowered mass 
of Daphne Cr.eorum in the group from 
Mr. W. Fells, Hitchin, demonstrated both 
the value of this good plant and. incident¬ 
ally, also Row to show it to advantage. , 
Too frequently we see poor, feeble-looking , 
heterogenous mixtures of plants, but here 
was one really striking subject, sensibly j 
and rationally displayed, upon which the 
eye at once rested. It was most satisfy- | 
ing. Incarvillea grandlflora was also 
good. The St. Brigid strain of Anemones I 
from Messrs. Reamsbottom and Co. was, 
as usual, Aery flue, the rich blues and 
violets being most attractive. Messrs. 
T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, had a 
capital bank of the more showy alpincs, 
Phloxes, Gentians, Aubrietias, Incarvillea 
grandlflora, and Cvpripedium.s in variety. 
In the competition for the Clarence 
Elliott Cup there were three entries, Sir 
Evernrd Hambro, K.C.V.O., Hayes-place, 
Hayes, Kent (Mr. .T. Grandfield, gardener), 
being an easy first with a rockery arrange¬ 
ment and plants of the choicest descrip¬ 
tion. His chief examples were Oxalis 
enneaphylla rosea, Helichrysum boll i- 
diodes, Lewlsia Howell!, Ledum Lyon 5 , 
Asperulea suberosa, Lewisia Cotyledon, 
Androsace argentea (a gem), Saxifraga 
I)r. Ramsay, S. longifolia, 8. calyciflora, 
S. porophylla, S. dinpensoides, and the 
true 8. valdensis. Of miniature shrubs, 
Juniperus hibernica eompacta and Retino- 
Kj)ora ohtusa nanu were used in addition 
to the Ledum already mentioned. Captain 
G. G. Trahern, Strathaven. N.B., an<i M**. 
E. J. Arbrib, Crayford, Kent, were the 
other competitors. 

Greenhouse plants. — Mr. Charles 
Turner, Slough, displayed a goodly col¬ 
lection of CuIndiums, many well-marked 
varieties being noted. Some excellent 
Auriculas w r ere in a near-by group. 
Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
showed groups of Verbenas in distinct 
Colours, The Queen (pink), Miss Will- 
mott (scarlet and white), and King of 
Scarlets being remarked. Well-grown 
Heliotrope's were also staged. Miss 
Dixon, Edenbridge, Kent, showed Lilium 
longiflorum in conjunction with Darwin 
Tulips to a bordering^oi Forget-meinots. 
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The Sweet Peas—the first fruits of the 
year, as it were—from Messrs. Dobbie and 
Co., Edinburgh, were very fine, demon¬ 
strating cultural skill and artistic dis¬ 
play. They were, indeed, as line as could 
be desired, and probably as good as the 
best that will presently follow. King 
White, Mrs. Mcllyrick, New’ Marquis 
(violer, shaded blue, and said to be per¬ 
fectly fixed) with Ruby Palmer were some 
of the outstanding sorts. Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, had a 
full table of the scented-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, in which Clorinda, querei- 
foliuin, White Unique, Radula, Radula 
majus, Stag’s-horn, Sandback Beauty, 
filicifolium odoratum, and tomentosum 
were among the more distinct. Elmocarpus 
reticula tus, fringed, drooping, bell-like 
flowers of the purest white, was well 
shown by the Messrs. Veitch, who also 
had a goodly number of well-flowered 
| examples of Streptosolen Jameson!. A 
group of fifty plants of Schizanthus Rosy 
I Gem came from Col. M. Lockwood, C.V.O., 
M.P., Bishop’s Hall, Romford (gardener, 
Mr. Cradduck), the bushes of 18 inches 
high being models of good culture. The 
variety originated at Bishop’s Hall, and 
appears to reproduce itself quite true 
from seeds. A small group of well- 
flowered plants of Tritoniti Orange King 
came from Miss Williuott, Warley Place, 
Essex. Tliunbergia Gibsoni is a lovely 
orange-flowered plant from East Africa, 
i and was shown by Mr. W. Van der VVeyer, 

I Corfe Castle. The plant appears to be a 
I ground creeper or low climber, but the 
wondrous beauty of its refined orange 
' flowers appeals to all. Pa*ony La Lor- 
1 raine, the new hybrid Tree Pieony, raised 
! by crossing P. lutea and I‘. Moutan, was 
shown by Messrs. Piper, Barnes. These 
| two plants gained an award of merit and 
first-class certificate respectively. 

Orchids,— There were no great displays 
of these, though one group from Sir G. H. 
Kenrick, Edgbaston, Birmingham, of Den- 
droblum Dalhousieanum merited the 
highest praise. One specimen plant had 
pseudo bulbs from 7 feet to 8 feet long, 
while a group of plants of less size was 
proportionately strong and well flowered. 
The flowers are yellowy-bulT, with a 
rich crimson, velvety blotch on each of 
the inner petals. The plants were loaded 
with the remarkable trusses of flowers. 
This fine plant was also shown by the 
Right Hon. Lord Lawrence, Clietwode 
Manor, Bucks Baron Bruno Schroeder, 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, and Mr. Van Weyer 
also exhibited Orchids. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and the medals ^warded will be found in 
our advertisement columns. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— Whore much spring 
bedding is done, many of the beds are still 
bright, and cannot yet be cleared ; but all 
early-flowering bulbs can be removed, and 
the bulbs laid in elsewhere to complete the 
ripening. The beds may then he prepared 
for the next crop. Short, manure may be 
dug or forked in if necessary. The beds 
should not be made too rich for Zonal 
Pelargoniums or Petunias. Begonias may 
be held back till the first week in June. 
Heliotropes and other tender tilings will 
not be planted yet. As a rule, the end of 
May is early to plant all those things 
which are not w r ell hardened by exposure 
during the day, a light covering being laid 
over the plants at night. There are many 
things which, when sufficiently hardened, 
nmy be planted at once. Calceolarias, 
Pentstemonx, Antirrhinums, Lobelias, 
Stocks, and Asters will be among the first 
things ready for planting. The Violas are 
probably planted out. Roses in pots may 
he planted in beds, and water given when 
required. Standard Teas and H.T.’s may 
he planted out of pots now, having pre¬ 
viously been pruned. If any insects ap¬ 
pear on Roses, spray at once with insec¬ 
ticide, and rejieat if necessary, and look 
after grubs. This is a good season for 


sowing all kinds of seeds, including 
annuals, biennials, and perennials. Early- 
sown annuals may he thinned according to 
the size the plants are expected to grow. 
Do it in showery weather. 

Fruit garden,— Good cultivation tends 
to stave off insect and fungus attacks. 
Exhausted trees and bushes are the first 
to fail when insect troubles are rife. If 
Gooseberries and Black Currants are 
badly attacked, it is cheaper in f^ie long 
run to clear them out and burn them, re¬ 
planting clean young bushes elsewhere, 
and growing them well. In the case of 
Gooseberry-mildew, unless taken in time, 
the remedy spoils the fruits. A mulch of 
manure comitost, to include burnt or 
charred rubbish, will be beneficial. Stir the 
surface often among fruit-trees and 
bushes. Apples should be sprayed as soon* 
as Die fruits are set. Perhaps diluted 
nicotine may be too expensive, but there 
are other things that will kill the larvje 
of the codlin-moth. It will. I think, in 
most places lie time to remove the cover¬ 
ings from fruit-trees on walls, but if fish¬ 
ing-nets are used they will do no harm if 
left a little longer in cold districts. Dis¬ 
budding will now be in progress in a tenta¬ 
tive manner. Strawberries have probably 
been mulched in a suitable manner, all 
weeds having first been cleared and a 
little soot scattered between the rows to 
cheek the slugs. Mice sometimes attack 
the fruit later, and traps may be set in 
good time, as they are more easily 
tempted now than when Strawberries are 
ripening. Strawberries in pots in cold- 
frames must have nourishing drink, and 
fruit thinned when ready. 

Vegetable garden.— Early Potatoes in 
pits and warm frames are now being 
lifted, and those in turf pits or temporary 
shelters are now 7 advancing, and as the 
weather is uncertain, some protection 
should be handy. Something light, in the 
nature of tiffany or scrim, will generally 
suffice for covering warm borders. Earth¬ 
ing up may afford some shelter for a time. 
There is yet time to sow Beet. Beet 
transplants well, and if carefully done the 
roots will be tender and more refined in 
shape. Cardoons which have been raised 
under glass in small pots may he planted 
in trenches after the manner of Celery, 
but rather wider and deeper. Sueces- 
sional crops may be raised from seeds 
sown at intervals in the trenches, in 
patches of 3 inches to 10 Inches apart, to 
bo reduced to one when large enough to 
make a selection. Runner Beansof several 
kinds may be sown, including the climbing 
French variety Tender and True. I)o not 
crowd, and use strong, tall sticks. Dwarf 
French Beans may be planted in succes¬ 
sion early kinds in rows 2 feet apart, 
0 inches in the row, and Canadian Wonder 
at wider intervals. Rhubarb roots which 
have been forced indoors may be divided 
and planted out to get strong. Collect 
suitable manure for Mushroom-beds out¬ 
side in a shady position in the orchard. 
Harden Tomatoes in frames, and make new 
beds of Globe Artichoke. 

Stove (fine-foliaged plants).— If it can 
be conveniently managed, fine-foliaged 
plants should be in a separate house from 
the flowering plants. If the fine-foliaged 
plants are much shaded there is some¬ 
times an absence of the bright colour so 
much admired, and yet in hot weather a 
light shade during the hottest part of the 
day is necessary or the foliage will suffer. 
Flowering plants should have shade, and 
some houses and j)oxitions require more 
shade than others. Rearrange the plants 
often to give each plant a chance to de¬ 
velop properly. Eucharis Lilies which 
have flowered and made growth may be 
moved to a lower temperature to ripen the 
bulbs. The vineries are often used for 
these and other stove plants at this 
season, but one has to be careful about in¬ 
troducing mealy-bug and other pests, 
which are seldom altogether absent from 
the stove nowadays unless one has 
courage enough to destroy such plants. 

Ferns under glass. -4Tliere is always a 
demand for Ferns and I’a lias in summer, 
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and fairly large specimens are valuable 
for decoration, and for cutting to mix 
with flowers. More loam is used in the 
compost than was customary years ago. 
Good-sized plants can be grown in 0-inch 
and 7-inch pots, and useful-sized stuff can 
be grown in 5-inch pots, the usual market, 
man’s size, and useful also for room cul¬ 
ture. There is often a demand l'or nice little 
plants in small pots. Ferns must have 
shade and moisture, especially in the 
atmosphere. If the syringe is used, do not 
bear too much on the Maiden hairs, espe¬ 
cially when the growth is young. There 
are several forms of Nephrolepis that do 
well in baskets, and there are others, in¬ 
cluding riilebodluin uureuin, that do well 1 
in good-sized baskets, and l'lntycerium 
aicicorne (Elk's - horn). Lygodium 
scandens is useful where climbing or 
'drooping growth is appreciated. The I 
pretty Indian Grass (Panieum variega.- j 
turn) is useful for covering the base of ; 
baskets or to hang over the edges of the 
stage. A few Nepenthes or Pitcher plants 
will do with the Ferns, or a few cool 
Orchids will be attractive and interesting 
when in flower. Ferns intended for cut¬ 
ting should not be shaded heavily. 

Tomatoes, early, forcing.— The fruits 
are now coining forward, and much of the 
success will depend uiion the ventilation, 
which should include enough night air to 
keep the inside atmosphere sweet and 
pure. The white-lly sometimes gives 
trouble, ami if it is present it should be 
cleared out. before the fruit begins to 
ripen, as it is dangerous to use nicotine in 
any form among ripening fruit. Vaporis¬ 
ing with nicotine will lie effective, if done 
when the flies flrst appear, on two or three 
occasions, with an interval of a few 
days between. Do not ovcrwater, either 
at. the roots or in the atmosphere. I have 
found the advantage of a mulch of 
munurial compost when the fruits ore 
setting freely, as it saves watering, and 
the roots work into the mulch and derive j 
much benefit from it. The young growth 
will, of course, be promptly thinned, and I 
the necessary training done. 

E. IIODflAY. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May With .—Filling flower beds with the 
usual assortment of more or less tender 
plants is in progress now. Though some 
have reduced the number of scarlet Pelar¬ 
goniums, there is still a large demand for 
them. One of the best scarlets is Paul 
Crampel, and Mrs. Canned is a good 
salmon. Tuberous Begonias were so good 
last season there is likely to be a demand 
this year. Last season being damp suited 
them. The beds should contain more 
nutriment than is required for Pelar¬ 
goniums or Petunias. Plant early in 
June. 

May 377/1.—We have Cannas (Indian 
Shot) and various other subtropical plants 
waiting to go out when the weather is 
suitable. The late Tulip and other beds 
from which the spring flowers have been 
removed are waiting for them. Balsams 
and Celosias will be planted over a 
groundwork of late-rooted Violas. Gib¬ 
son’s Castor Oil, a bronze-leaved variety, 
will be planted over variegated 
Geraniums, and scarlet Lobelias over 
Harrison’s Musk, in rather a damp situa¬ 
tion. 

May 28lh .—In our climate we want 
brightness, and often masses of scarlet 
Pelargoniums are indispensable. Neutral 
beds may be used to tone down the bright 
colours, and good specimen Fuchsias may 
lie dropjied into the turf in suitable posi¬ 
tions. We always grow a few standard 
plants of suitable subjects to plant among 
low things to give elevation. By and bye, 
at the end of June or when the weather 
becomes settled, specimen Palms, Bam¬ 
boos, and other things will be plunged 
out in groups. 

May 20th .—Disbudding of reaches and 
other fruits is in progress now, and the 
nets and other protection are being taken 
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from the wall trees, and some little thin¬ 
ning has been done to Apricots, but not 
finally. There will probably lie enough 
Plums, hut some Apple-trees will be nearly 
fruitless among those which bore heavy 
crops last year. To ensure plenty of 
Apples a succession of young trees should 
be planted and encouraged. 

May 30th .—Ilardy annuals are still 
being sown where required, and the early- 
sown groups have boon thinned to suit 
their style of growth. We want beds well 
filled, but not overcrowded. Celery 
trenches have been prepared, and a 
bed of Turnip-rooted Celery is waiting to 
go out. This will he planted in shallow j 
drills. Turnips and Lettuces are sown 
often. 

May 31st. —The rows of early Peas have 
been mulched with manure to save water- j 
ing. Banner Beans in variety are being I 
freely planted. Cauliflowers have been 
sown thinly in trenches with a little > 
manure in the bottom. The plants will be j 
thinned to 15 inches, and the thinnings | 
planted on the south side of a wall. In 
this way we shall hi* independent of the 
weather. Lettuces are treated in the 
same way. Made a sowing of Endives. , 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Allium neapolitanum (A. L. S.).—' This is 
one of the easiest bulbs to cultivate in pots, 
ami more t-asy still in the open border, be- 
i cause, being quite hardy, all that is required 
1 is to plant a few bulbs in a clump a few 
i inches apart in October, placing a handful of i 
sand underneath them if the soil is heavy, | 

1 nothing more being required. For pot-culture | 
place four bulbs in one 4-inch pot in sandy j 
soil, standing the pots in a rold-frame, where , 

| they may remain until 4 inches high, remov¬ 
ing them to the greenhouse to flower, or they I 
I may remain in the frame, where they will 
bloom equally well, provided they are pro¬ 
tected from frost. 

Seedling Freeaias (J. M. T.).—Stand the pot 
or pan in which the seedlings are in a good 
light position to prevent their becoming 
drawn. Then when strong enough the young 
plants may be pricked out into 41-ineh or 
5-ineh pots, putting from six to ten plants in 
a pot, using much the same kind of soil as 
that you used for raising the seed. They may 
then be, when the weather improves nnd after 
they have become established in their new 
quarters, grown in a frame during the 
summer and wintered in a light, airy struc¬ 
ture, kept at from 45 degs. to 50 degs. In 
this way you may get some flowers, hut 
nothing like the return a few bulbs purchased 
| at the proper time would give you. 

Pampas Grass failing to bloom (E. A. K .).— 

I The chief reason for the non-flowering of this 
plant is a cold, heavy, ill-drained soil. A 
specimen of ten years should give you an 
abundance of plumes each year. The remedy 
is to lift and replant, and this may be done 
at once. The old soil should be removed and 
replaced with some much lighter and more 
sandy- we are assuming that the soil is heavy 
; and not of the opposite extreme, which is 
I often opposed to success. Before replanting 
put in brickbats and other material to a depth j 
of 9 inches to act as drainage, and, above thiB. > 
rich, light soil freely incorporated with old 
mortar or burnt ballast, if the clump is very 
dense and congested, cut it over with the 

g arden shears rather closely, or, say, to 2 feet 
igh, and divide it into several pieces before 
replanting. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Rhododendrons, pruning (A. M. S.). —The 
best time to do tnis is immediately after 
flowering, but if hard cutting be needful, then 
I it is almost certain that tne bloom for the 
I following year will be lost. Shoots have to be 
| formed after a severe pruning, and these may 
i be formed too late to provide bloom-buds for 
the following season. 

Yews dying (C. L. F. S.). —Yes, you may re- 
i place the dead Yew-trees, doing this in the 
autumn. You should, however, see to it that 
the whole of the plants have a heavy mulch of 
rotten manure and frequent heavy soakings 
of water. Dryness at the roots is more than 
likely the cause of the failure. Cut down the 
others, as you suggest. The treatment we 
have recommended will, no doubt, mend 
matters. 

FRUIT. 

Pear-leaf blister-mite (Billy).—' The leaves 
of the Pear-tree you send have been attacked 
by the Pear-leaf blister-raite. As soon next 
spring as the attack is noticed, the infested 
leaves should be picked off, ami the rest 
sprayed with some insecticide, as paraffin 
emulsion. Be sure that the insecticide is ap¬ 
plied to the undersides of the leaves. It would 
be advisable also, when the leaves have fallen 
in the coming autumn, to spray the tree with ! 
i the caustic alkali solution bo often recom¬ 


mended in these pages, and the recipe for 
making the same given. 

VEGETABLES. 

A Mushroom-bed failing (S. PJ—There has 
been something wrong either with the 
manure, the spawn, or tne treatment. Where 
the fault lies it is impossible to say without 
more information, but we are afraid the case 
is hopeless, and spent manure is of little 
value for making up new beds. If not too 
much decayed some of it may be used to mix 
with fresh manure to moderate its heat say, 
about a fourth of the hulk of the bed may be 
composed of the old; but the manure taken in 
now must be very fresh to carry so much 
of the old material- at any rate. it will be 
quite useless lo spawn the old lied again with¬ 
out remaking. Perhaps the bed was too hot or 
too cold for the spawn to work freely. If the 
spawn was bad there could be no Mushrooms. 
There must be a genial temperature of 
80 degs. or so whilst the spawn is running. If 
it rose much higher than this the spawn 
would he killed. Skilled Mushroom growers 
sometimes fail with a bed from some cause 
beyond their control, it may be. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

F. Graham—Hue reply to “ N. C.,” re 
“Tulips failing,in our JsBue of May 17th, 

nage 306.- li. Pearce .—Your best plan will 

he to write to the Secretary of the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society, Vincent-square. West¬ 
minster, S.W., and procure a prospectus as to 
the admission of students to the gardens at. 

Wisley.- John Lewis .—The cause of the 

trouble is a grub, which, if you examine the 
plant, you can find inside the black mass on 
the points of the growth. The only remedy is 
to handpick the plants and destroy the grubs. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. Photo, Colne. —llicentra 
eximia. —A. T. M. 1. Ledum palustre: 2. 
Staphylea oolchiea; 3, Lithospermum pur- 

pureo coeruleum; 4, Next week.-»v. Counter 

—Stauntonia latifolia (syn. Ilolboellia lati- 

folia).-.1. Dcnovan. —1. Saxifraga peltata ; 

2. Polygonum sachalinense.- Marcus T. 

Moses.—1, Cheiranthus alpinus; 2, Single form 
of Kerria japonica; 5, Variegated form of 

Weigela rosea.-T. JJadoer. Rhodoilendron 

Jacksoni. We do not reply to queries by post. 

- -Mrs. Hall. —Blood-flower (Hiemaiitlitis mul- 

tiflorus.).-X. O .—Uvularia grandiflora.- 

T. M. G. —Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum 

nutans).- A. T. M — Yellow flower: Otlion- 

nopsis cheirifolia. 


CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


Geo. Cooling and Sons. Hath—Roses in Pots, 
Clematis, Cactus Dahlias, etc. 

C. 8 . Daniels and Bon, Wymondham, Norfolk. 
—.1 Few Choice Plants for the Garden. 


THE ROYAL GARDENERS’ ORPHAN 
FUND. 

The annual festival of the Orphan Fund 
took place at the Hotel Cecil on Thursday 
last, when Colonel the Right Hon. Mark 
Lockwood, M.P., presided over a large 
company. The floral decorations, kindly 
provided by nurserymen and other friends 
of the society, were ns lavish and 
beautiful as usual, and the gathering was 
distinguished by the humour and 
brilliance of the speeches, the proposers 
of toasts, and the other speakers taking 
their cue from the chairman, whose address 
in proposing the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan 
Fund was admirable in tone. Mr. Edward 
Sherwood, the treasurer, who responded, 
pointed out the special need for large sub¬ 
scriptions, and mentioned that at the last 
election a larger number of extra can¬ 
didates were admitted than had been 
intended, and while he congratulated 
them on their good fortune it was well to 
note that such precedence was not likely 
to he followed again in the near future. 
The fund was managed with the .strictest 
economy, and he appealed to gardeners all 
over the country for subscriptions, how¬ 
ever small. A gardener who gave only 5s. 
a year could have the satisfaction of feel¬ 
ing that lie was keeping an orphan for one 
week. Mr. B. Wynne, the secretary, 
announced that the total subscriptions at 
the dinner amounted to £1,2-45. Mr. 
Henry B. May proposed the toast of the 
chairman and Mr. N. W. Sherwood that 
of the visitors, for whom the Hon. 
Thomas Mackenzie responded. A capital 
musical programme was carried out, and 
in many resiiects the gathering was one 
of the most successful held in connection 
with the fund. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Ceum Heldreichl. — 1 This bold herbaceous 
Riant is one of the best, for mixed borders. 
It is not easy to find a word to describe 
its deep, fine orange flowers. It is of the 
pa.sie.st culture. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Moricandia arvensis. — This, which 
gives such fine colour to the coast cliffs 
and the South of France, should be in our 
gardens. I often wondered why it was 
not, and supposed it to he too tender for 
our climate,and so was pleased to see it in 
bloom on t.lie rock garden at Brockhurst 
the other day. It is so distinct in its good 
purple from other plants of the same 
natural order that it deserves a trial in the 
rock garden or on dry banks at lirst.—W. 

Oxalis enneaphylla.— This, from Mr. 
Clarence Elliott, who wont a long way to 
bring it to us, belongs to a large family 
-some very beautiful, like our own little 
"Stub-wort ” of the underwoods, and some 
to come into cultivation yet. We do not 
make quite enough of them in gardens, 
nor is it easy to place them well, unless 
we have rock gardens and ferneries. As 
for the “ Stub-wort,” the old word tolls us 
the best place to find it and enjoy its deli¬ 
cate beauty.—W. 

Daphnes.-— Mr. Jenkins* notes on these, 
in the issue of May 17th, page 205, are 
most interesting. I have now, at Flora Ire, 
the pure-wliite .Daphne Cneorum albi- 
florurn, which seems even hardier and 
fiver-flowering than the type, and a 
golden-yellow Daphne from China, which 
is, I believe, D. pseudo-Mezereum. This is 
ft beauty, is very fragrant, and a free 
grower. D. rupestris (D. petra?a) 
flowered this year beautifully, but seems 
not to have seeded as it does generally.— 
II. Correvon, Geneva. 

Cydonia Sargenti.- This is not bloom¬ 
ing fpiite so freely as usual this season, 
the wet summer and autumn of last year, 
no doubt, having much to do with this, 
and I have practically the same tale to 
tell of others of I he race in my garden. 
Cydonia Sargenti is a i excellent dwarf 
Cydonia, with large clusters of rich- 
scarlet flowers, and is suitable for trailing 
over large roekwork or for a low wall. I 
have grown it now for a good number of 
years, and with me it has always been 
the most free-flowering of the race, with 
the ]M)ssible exception of P. Maulei and 
its varieties*.—S. Arnott. 

Centiana bavarica comes in a good state 
from Sir Frank Crisp. Of all alpine 
jewels, this seems the most difficult to 
grow so far. To walk up by an alpine 
streamlet bordered with rich Grass set 
witli tiie Iridescent flowers of this plant 
is to see one of the most beautiful of 
alpine flower picturos/^^Yliy the dame 
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bavarica? It is to be lioi»ed it is common in 
that country. To me it is a more fascinat¬ 
ing plant than G. verna, more interesting 
in its habitat, and the wonderful chang¬ 
ing colour is beyond the ]>ower of words to 
describe. We must not despair of its 
culture, and in our mountain laud in j 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and else¬ 
where there is many a cool rill by which 
it might he grown. 

Apple blossom. —Some years ago I lmd 
a number of cider Apples from Normandy, 
and am surprised by their beauty of 
flower and variety of time of blooming, 
some opening long after the earliest. It 
makes one wish that Mr. Bunyard or 
other growers would make a good choice 
of Apple-trees for their beauty of bloom. 
It should comprise foreign kinds ns well 
as our own. Surely no other flowering 
tree could equal them in beauty!—W. 

Trees and shrubs in flower. -Owing to 
the wet, cold summer of last year antici¬ 
pations were freely indulged in that the 
floral display of our various hardy trees 
and shrubs would in 1913 he below the 
usual standard. Such, however, is not the 
case, as all classes are flowering with 
great freedom—that is, where they 
escaped the few sharp frosts that we ex¬ 
perienced this spring. That a wet summer 

is, generally speaking, very beneficial to 
trees and shrubs was well shown by the 
condition of the foliage last year, and then 
tin* line autumn served to ripen the wood. 
This, too, has been a very growing spring, 
as those who have had to keep lawns in 
order can testify.—T. 

Veronica peduncularis.— In 1S93 I saw' 
this in Mr. Wolley Dod's garden. lie said 
be had found it by the wayside in Austria 
or Hungary, and had never been able to 
ascertain its botanical name. Shortly 
after his death I gave it to the Newry 
Nursery, and it has been sold as Veronica 
species E. C. Buxton. The foliage is very 
pretty, and the flowers pure white, usu¬ 
ally lasting from early in April into June. 
This season it flowered in March, and is 
already past its best. It does best among 
stones facing east or north, light gritty 
soil. In 1911 it flowered well in Sep¬ 
tember. I have never seen any seedlings. 
The Director of Kew Gardens tolls me it 
is Veronica ]X‘duncularis, a native of the 
Caucasus.—E. Charles Buxton. 

Our beautiful native Stock.— Having 
given some thought and place to our 
native plants, both in wood and rough 
garden, I have not gone far enough, and 
was delighted to see this handsome plant 
in Mr. Hanbury’s garden at Brockhurst 
the other day. Its purple is lovely and 
the flower prettier than that of some of 
the monstrous double kinds raised from 

it. It is said to grow' on cliffs in the Isle 
of Wight and on the Dorset coast. The 
question is how to grow' and place so wel¬ 


come a plant. Seeds to begin with, and then 
set the plants out on some dry, sunny 
bunk, in the ubsence of a chalk cliff. A 
group in good bloom should give us one of 
tiie prettiest effects of the late spring 
flow'ers.—W., Sussed'. 

Daphne rupestris.— The illustration of 
Daphne rupestris in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated of May 17tli (page 295), together 
with the description on the following 
page, will remind many of the beauty of 
this fine little shrub, as grown at the 
Craven Nursery and as exhibited in 
London for several years. I have come 
across a few r plants of D. rupestris in pots, 
but that is not a satisfying way of grow¬ 
ing ulpines, and it would be worth while 
for someone who lias succeeded with D. 
rupestris in the open air to relate his ex¬ 
perience. It. is a scarce and rather ex¬ 
tensive plant, and, unfortunately, the 
general experience lias not been such as 
to tempt one to attempt its cultivation in 
the open air.—S. A. 

The Wood Lily (Trillium grandiflorum).— 
My plants of this, sent last winter by a 
friend in its native land, are now in flower 
—always pretty, but they are small and 
neat. They remind me of the finest plants 
of this I have ever seen in the garden at 
Biddulph Grange, the home many years 
ago of the late James Bateman, F.R.S., 
w r ell know’n at the time us a gardener. 
The plants were like bushes, covered with 
large and lovely flowers. It was, as far as 
I mind, a half-shaded sort of garden lane, 
the soil free and moist. The Cheshire air 
and rainfall suited it, hut, in uuy case, 
the result was a thing to remember. This 
plant, in the sun, soon leaves me, and it 
does not love the brown soil, so I am 
trying it in the shade of Magnolias in soil 
more to its liking.—W., Sussex. 

Two notable Rhododendrons.— At the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on May 14th awards of merit wore 
given to two very distinct Rhododendrons. 
One, Rhododendron Wigliti, an uncommon 
Himalayan species, lias flowers in shape 
somewhat suggestive of those of R. Nut- 
talli, and borne many together in a loose 
head or cluster. They are of a pale 
greenish-yellow colour. The other is 
Rhododendron Rose Queen, a garden 
form, and, judging by appearance, a 
hybrid between It. Maddenl and R. cinna- 
bnrinum. It is a distinct and pretty Rho¬ 
dodendron, whose flowers, borne in a loose 
corymb, are each about 4 inches long, bell¬ 
shaped at the mouth, with a somewhat 
narrow tube. They are of a pleasing 
shade of pink, the exterior of a deeper 
hue.—W. T. 

The Star Windflower (Anemone stel¬ 
late).—Five years ago a quantity of this 
Anemone w r as sent to me from Costibelle; 
aid as the plants had been lifted when in 
bloom laud carefully packed, they arrived 
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comparatively fresh. They were imme¬ 
diately planted in n warm, sunny, rather 
light soil under a large specimen of I 
Fuelisiu Riccartnni. which occupies a con¬ 
siderable portion of a wall 10 feel. high. 
The conns during tin* following spring 
flowered fairly well. Now they have in¬ 
creased largely, and flower profusely from 
late March until the middle of May. At 
present (May 3rd) the starry blossoms are 
quite numerous. A quantity of the same 
Anemone—from the same place—received j 
in a dry state, and planted in the rock i 
garden, has not been a success; therefore, 
from my cxjierienoe this charming Wind¬ 
flower prefers a warm, rather porous soil, 
with good exposure to the sun.—K irkcud- 
rrioiit. 

Helianthemum tuberaria and others. -I 

thank Mr. I’ulley for his note on this, and 
mu going to build a bit of dry wall to 
humour it. It has been in my mind ever 
since I first saw it with Niven at Hull, I 
and T never saw it well done, not even at j 
Friar Park, where one may see neglected \ 
beauties done justice to. The charm of 
the forms of the English Sun Rose is sol 
great that 1 often ask if we have in culti- i 
vat ion the wild kinds of other lands—the I 
best wild species. 1 have only once seen ; 
the little annual kind of the ('liannel j 
Islands, II. guttatum, which should do- 1 
serve a place on a sunny hunk in the rock ( 
garden. Our liold traders have bc*en so 
busy in China lately that in the great I 
Persian and North Indian region some 
good Sun ltoses and other things are left j 
there to bloom unseen, save by the eagles 
and other wild creatures, cine form of 
our II. guttatum is wild in Anglesea, and 
we ought, to have that, also H. can urn in 
two forms. I have had great pleasure 
lately from two very small kinds, II. ser- 
pylifolium ami H. alpestre, very dwarf, 
true rock plants in hardiness and easily 
grown in poor soil.—W. 

Thunbergia Cibsoni. —Under the pro- j 
visional name of Cibsoni, this striking 
Thunbergia was given an award of merit 
by the Koyal Horticultural Society on 
May 14th. The sixties with which it. can 
be most nearly compared is the well- 
known annual T. a lata, of which there are 
two or three distinct forms. Thunbergia 
Gihsoni is. however, of ]ierennial dura¬ 
tion, and the branches, which lie flat on 
the ground, seem as if they would spread 
for some distance. The leaves are some¬ 
what Ivy-like. The flowers, borne upright 
or nearly so on lirm stems, protrude from 
a large inflated, hairy calyx, green, 
striped with purple. The individual 
blooms arc larger than those of T. alnta, 
and their colour is, from its intensity, 
(liflicult to describe — perhaps inlonse 
orange expresses it as nearly as possible. | 
The Thunbergia in question i.s, un- I 
doubtedly. a thoroughly good garden 
plant, with great i>oxsibIlities. As it. j 
ripens seed from which young plants can t 
la* readily raised, and cuttings of the I 
young shoots strike readily, this fine I 
Thunbergia will, doubtless, ere long be j 
generally distributed.—K. R. W. 

Badly-developed flowers of trees and 
shrubs. -The sunless weather experienced 
during the greater part of the present 
year, together with tin? cold winds and 
occasional frosts of the last two months, 
has resulted in the flowers of many trees 
and shrubs being very badly develojied. i 
The petals of numerous kinds of I'yrus | 
and Primus are scarcely half the size they 
ought to be, whilst, in many instances they 
are badly deformed. Lilacs, too, arc poor j 
in comparison to other years, whilst Rho- i 
dodendrons arc poor, and many of the | 
flowers arc very small. During January j 
and early February several kinds of trees | 
and shrubs were six weeks in advance of i 
t heir normal time of flowering, now others 
are, if anything, late. Double-flowered 
Peaches were coming into flower in Feb¬ 
ruary, then cold winds were experienced, I 
and no progress in opening was made for 
four weeks or live weeks. Just as they 
commenced to open again severe frost 
occurred and ruined almost every one. 
Altogether, the s/fTIfg has bexmIme of the 
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most unfavourable for flowering trees and 
shrubs which has been experienced for 
twenty years, and, as lias often been re¬ 
marked about. London, tin* most silceessful 
seasons are those following a frosty 
jieriod in January.—D. Kew. 

Tritonia Prince of Orange for the 
greenhouse.— A small group of this, at 
the Horticultural Ilali on May 14th, 
showed how useful it is for greenhouse 
decoration at this season. Not only did it i 
claim recognition for its own intrinsic i 
merit, but also served to direct attention 
to a charming race of Cape bulbs, which 
are at the present time very much 
neglected in gardens. The individual 
flowers of this kind are of a brilliant red- 
disli-orange colour. The bulbs of this | 
Tritonia are small, and should bo given 
much the same treatment as a Frees!a. It I 
is particularly necessary to take care that I 
they are not kept out of the ground too | 
long when dormant. Half-a-dozen bulbs | 
in a 5-inch pot; form a very pretty little I 
specimen.- T. 

Ceranium atlanticum. -In reply to Mr. 
Chas. Buxton, who inquires about this iiv 
Garden i n<; Illustrated of May 17th, j 
page 2SI3, here, at Flora ire, G. atlanticum ! 
flowers much better than its relative G. 
tuberosum. I have it in a very dry and ; 
sunny border, in rather heavy soil, and it 
flowers every year. Now it is covered j 
with its broad, mauve flowers, and i.s ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty. 1 think it must he kept 
dry after flowering, as one does with Ere- I 
niuri, Ostrowskya, etc.—H. Cokreyox, 
Geneva. 

■- Like Mr. Buxton (page 294, 

May 17th), I should like to know 
l*ow to make Geranium atlanticum 
flower with certainty. It runs freely, and 
always seems to thrive with me, but I 
have not had a flower on it since I came 
to my present garden, eight years ago. I 
had it in the garden 1 had previously, and 
I think my exiierienee of it will go back 
to some eighteen years or so, and I can 
only recollect flowering it. once. 1 cannot 
remember the character of that season, 
but it i.s most disappointing to grow a 
plant, for so many years williout seeing it 
in blown more than once.— ,S. Arnott, 
Dumfries. 

Notes from Stevenage. — With very 
great, pleasure I send you a little box of 
flowers Viola gracilis you know, with 
its deep purple and white eye. It con¬ 
trasts sujx*rbly with tlie creeping Phlox 
repeiis — full - blooded rose. Aubrietia 
Lavender is the finest of it's colour. The 
flowers are so very large, and solid, and 
abundant, shining silvery lavender. A 
sheet of this on a slope of rock garden, 
with a background of the lemon-yellow 
Genista pnecox, i.s ever good at this time 
of year. 1 send another Aubrietia, quite 
new, and a new colour in the race*—a 
curious smoky-purple, near the colour of 
Carnation Mikado. I hold the entire 
stock, and hope to distribute it next year, 
but have not named it. yet. Sax if ruga 
Bathonieusis has been very fine this 
spring, fiery scarlet-crimson fading to 
pink, and a strong grower, yet with none 
of the coarseness which mars some of the 
new bastard Mossy Saxifrages, which are 
dignified with the name hybrid, and given 
fancy names. Phlox Vivid is just coming 
out, making fine mats of glowing pink on 
rock garden and border. Veronica repens 
is looking like patches of spilt milk, with 
just that bluish tinge of skimmed milk— 
very skimmed milk. It is a splendid little 
carpeter for the crevices in paved walks, j 
Choirnntlms nmlabilis purpureas is a line j 
wall or rock plant: heads of Wallflowers, 
o|H‘ning bronze and fading to cold lilac- 1 
purple—a great: improvement on the com- I 
moil and rather blowsy-looking C. muta- 
bills. —Clarence Elm ott . 

Rhododendron Kaempferi. — Professor 
Sargent, of the Arnold Arboretum, was 
responsible for the introduction of this i 
showy six'cies to both American and Euro¬ 
pean gardens, he having colleoted seeds on 1 
the mountains of Japan about twenty j 
years ago. Its nearest relative amongst I 


our garden Rhododendrons is R. indicura, 
var. aimemim, often called Azalea aimcim. 
R. Kiempferi has a similar dwarf habit, 
with a dense branch system of small 
twiggy brnnehlets. Its flowers are rather 
larger than those of R. amumurn, and it 
exhibits some considerable variation in 
colour. Perhaps the prettiest kinds are 
those with brick-red flowers. The 
ordinary reds and reddish-purples are, 
however, effective, and all are worth 
growing. So fa r as freedom of flowering 
goes, the various forms compare very 
favourably with K. nnwnum, whilst they 
may also he classed with that kind in 
point of hardiness. In the neighbourhood 
of London they thrive in the oi>en air, 
although, as the flowers oi>en during the 
early part if May, they sometimes are 
injured by late frosts. For the milder 
parts of the country they inMit readily 
he included w ith such kinds as It. sinense, 
the North American deciduous sjiecies, 
and the Himalayan species. Cuttings of 
R. Kaunpferi root freely if placed in sandy 
peat in a close frame, and in three or four 
voars nice flowering plants are formed.— 
W. D. 

The Centianeila (Gentiana aeanlis).— 
Some time ago you gave your readers a 
very interesting illustrated account of a 
bed of Gentiana acmilis, as grown in 
Ireland. Beautiful as this evidently was, 
1 think it cannot equal the perfectly gor¬ 
geous display of this brilliant flower, 
which I was privileged to see lately 
(May 5th) in a famous garden on the top 
of the Cotswolds. Here were tens of 
thousands of jierfeet blossoms massed in 
great irregular drifts, each drift covering 
many square yards. Their regal splen¬ 
dour arrested the eye a quarter of a mile 
away, and brought one hurrying to a 
closer and no less satisfactory inspection. 
They were growing in a rather heavy, 
unctuous red loam, and evidently revelled 
in it. asking for no adventitious aid from 
surfaced or sunken stones, or any other of 
the many devices with which we poor 
dwellers on low levels seek to mitigate our 
failures. I liavt 1 never seen anything at 
all comparable to this display anywhere 
in tlie Alps, and I shall never forget its 
dazzling beauty. There were very many 
other exquisite alpincs flourishing in this 
wonderful garden, whose precise locality 
I do not: feel at. liberty to reveal. 1 will 
only mention one, Anemone alpina, grow¬ 
ing 2 foot high, and in groups from 2 foot 
to .'1 feet in circumference, and hearing 
from ten to thirty blooms in each instance. 

II M. 

A note from Missouri. Alas! we have 
no mountains, and tlu* nearest; hills, 
woods, and water are about 10 miles 
away. Four miles from here is a 40-acre 
patch of woods, but one can hardly got 
lost in 40 acres. Our flora of Illinois is 
thirty years old. The Tullji-trcc and two 
other species reach tlioir maximum in 
Illinois, along the Wabash River, but the 
true glory of our vegetation is the prairie 
flora. When the first dwellers came hero 
in the thirties the prairie was covered 
with wild flowers as far as the eye could 
see. I doubt if there is any painting of 
great merit showing the prairie as it used 
to be, hut I am going to inquire at. the 
art galleries. I think you never saw a 
prairie. It is now one vast cornfield, and 
the only asylum the prairie flowers have 
is the railroad track. Even there they are 
being crowded out by white Glover and 
cosmo)x>litan weeds, most of them disap- 
IM'aring from t lie roadsides because the 
highway commissioners lmv^eut them 
down yearly. There still lurk a few 
charming flowers in some wet spots that 
have not been drained, but about i**r 
cent, (if I estimate rightly) is tillable land 
and the poor flowers are greatly in need of 
a prairie reservation. I hope that we can 
secure the money for a State reservation 
in which wo can restore I lie* ancient wild 
Grasses and have a little botanical garden 
near by in which tlie most important flowers 
arc* set foil!) .*1 lid labelled in a way that 
Jf'jjl IF*-educational. W|iJ.iii;i.m MILlek. 
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FRUIT. 

A PLUM AND CHERRY ORCHARDJN 
KENT. 

Although Plums are extensively grown in 
Kent, their production cannot be regarded 
so much in the light of a monopoly as is 
the case with Cherries. As is well known, 
a considerable area is devoted to their 
cultivation in several other counties, the 
Vale of Evesham, in Worcester, being a 
notable example. All the same, the yield 
from tlie Kentish orchards in a good sea¬ 
son is enormous, and large quantities are 
despatched both to distant and local mar¬ 
kets. 

Taking it on the whole, the riuiu crop is 
not of such a precarious nature as is that 
of the Cherry. The two are, therefore, 


(lower earlier, consequently they serve to 
beautify the countryside at a time when 
most deciduous trees are still dormant, 
or are only just emerging from their 
winter sleep. A. W. 

VINE LEAVES IN BAD CONDITION. 

I am sending you four Vine leaves. Can you 
tell me what is wrong? 1 have syringed them 
with Ewing and Co.'s mildew composition, but 
it does not cheek it. I take it to be mildew. 
Some of the Vines are very old, and it first 
appeared on them, but is now spreading to the 
younger Vines. The borders are outside. Can 
: it be due to so much rain this spring, as I 
1 have had charge of them for twenty-six years 
! and never had anything of the kind before? 
1 Do you think I have done right by using 
j Ewing's composition? I am (lusting them 
with sulphur to try if that will etop it. It 
| seems to come on the upper surface of the 
leaves: the white spots you see on uuder-sur- 
face are Ewing's composition.—T. IfDTCniXSON. 

* [We cannot find tlie slightest trace of 


great deal of Injury doue in this diroc- 
tion when, owing to (he trellis being 
situated too near tlie roof. I lie leaves come 
iuto contact with the glass, and are thou 
very liable to be scalded when sunshine 
is of an intermittent character. 

For some time past sunny days have 
been few and far between until the last 
week or so. As a result, Vine foliage, 
except when the temiieratures have been 
regularly maintained, and ventilation 
carefully attended to, has got soft and 
flabby, and therefore very susceptible to 
injury, and we think that this In all 
probability is tlie cause of your trouble. 
Tlie remedy is that which we have already 
partly disclosed—viz., to keep sufficient 
heat in the pipes to prevent, moisture 
from condensing, and to maintain the tem¬ 
perature at the required figures, nccord- 



A Plum ami Cherry orchard in Kent. The property of Mr. Mercer , Rodmersham , 


sometimes planted together, part of tlie 
orchard consisting of Plums and part ot 
Cherries, or otherwise they are in alter¬ 
nate rows. So if I’lums are a failure 
there is then a chance of obtaining a 
return from the Cherries, and vice versa. 
The person responsible for tlie planting of 
the trees depicted in the view we now give 
of a combined Plum and Cherry orchard, 
evidently gave those points due considera¬ 
tion, anil decided that the placing of all 
the eggs in one basket would not be 
altogether a wise proceeding, as the 
liability of a failure occurring in regard 
to both crops in one season is an infre¬ 
quent contingency. 

The trees do not, when in bloom, make 
the same glorious display that Cherries do, 
nevertheless—ns a glance at the illustra¬ 
tion will show—they at this period form 
objects of great beauty. Plums, however, 
have this advantage aver Cherrios-fthey 
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mildew on the Vine leaves you send, the 
only thing at all resembling this disease 
| being the sediment resulting from the use 
of the insecticide you name. We are also 
unable to find signs of any other disease 
I present on the leaves, and have, there¬ 
fore, arrived at the conclusion that their 
i condition is due to an injury, the most 
probable cause being that of sun-burning, 

I or, as it is generally termini, scalding, 
j This form of injury to Vine foliage 
oft times occurs when a few hours of very 
bright sunshine succeed a period of dull 
weather, and particularly so if the tem- 
1 perature falls low enough to induce a 
I condensation of moisture both on the roof 
I glass and on the edges of the leaves. It 
I this superabundant moisture cannot be 
dispersed before the sun shines directly 
1 on the roof each globule or drop of 
moisture acts as a lens, and burning or 
i scalding ensues. We have also known a 


ing to the stage of growth the Vines have 
arrived at. This will enable a chink of air 
being admitted early in the morning, as 
soon as the usual damping down has been 
done, when superfluous moisture escapes 
and the foliage is in a comparatively dry 
condition before the sun shines directly on 
it. If the vinery is sufficiently heated to 
allow of its being done, a chink of air 
may be left on throughout the night. If 
in the habit of syringing ihe foliage, this 
had better be discontinued.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Wellington.— Tlie season for cook¬ 
ing Apples of last year’s production is fast 
drawing to a close. In spite of this Apple 
having matured under such abnormal 
weather conditions, it is surprising how 
good both the -qUality and flavour have 
been, while tt could not possibly have kept 
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'bettor it has done. The fruits, still 
as tirm ns they were when gathered, are 
full of juice, and retain unimpaired the 
I»eculiar acidity for which tills Apple 
is noted. It is very highly esteemed in 
the kitchen, and regret is always ex¬ 
pressed when the supply comes to an end. 
Locally, Wellington is stated to be what 
might he termed a biennial cropper, but 
this is hardly correct, for whereas the 
trees, taken colloetively, yielded a fair 
crop last year, they are, so far as the 
show of blossom is concerned, promising 
to bear again this season, and if all goes 
well the crop will be a good one. Welling¬ 
ton succeeds grown as an espalier or hush, 
but the host, crops arc. I have always 
found, yielded by standards, which should 
occupy a position in the inner part of the 
orchard, where they are protected to a 
certain extent by those surrounding them. 
A heavy and retentive soil must, be well 
drained, and have a good proiiortion of 
lime rubbish and burnt refuse mixed with 
it, otherwise the trees fall a prey to 
canker and prove altogether unsatisfac¬ 
tory. On warm deep loams and soils of a 
lighter description tin* variety is quite at 
home and occasions no trouble.—A. W. 

Apple Pott's Seedling.—Is Pott’s Seedling 
Apple liable to canker? I have three trees, 
which are well grown, bat the last year or 
two they have developed this disease, and are 
now nearly dead, although growing alongside 
Cox's Orange, which is not a bit touched with 
it.—J. C. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


SOME RECENTLY-INTRODUCED 
HARDY PRIMULAS. 

Ip within the limits of the term “ recently 
introduced " such good garden Primulas 
as japonica, rosea, and cashmiriana—the 
last not of speeilie rank—may be included, 
we have at once si suitable base for o](ora¬ 
tions. Moreover, they have each stood the 
test of time; have, in the thirty or 
forty years since their introduction 
to cultivation, been raised and dis¬ 
tributed by hundreds of thousands, and 
continue to be so raised at the present 
time. Than this there surely cannot be 
any greater tribute either to merit or 
popularity. It is worthy of note, too, that 
each of the species named is deciduous, 
a fact playing, I feel sure, a not unim¬ 
portant part in their complete success in 
British gardens. Each in its way, at its 
coming, was in the nature of a revelation 
bordering on the unique. Indeed, there 
was no hardy species of the genus com¬ 
parable to either of them. I*, denticulata 
(type) may be said to be like I\ eash- 
miriana, though the latter was at once 
seen to he so vastly superior that the com¬ 
parison would not count. Primula 
japonica was absolutely unique, and re¬ 
mains so to this day. The late Mr. 
William Bull, who introduced it to culti¬ 
vation in 3K73, once characterised it as 
the linest commercial plant that had ever 
passed through his hands. It. received a 
first-class certificate in May of the year 
named. Perfectly hardy, vigorous, and free- 
llowering, unique in habit, and the colour 
of its flowers, and a prolific seed bearer, 
were some of the good attributes at once 
apparent in a really first-rate plant. At 
the time of its coining “carpet bedding” 
was in the air; the revival of hardy-plant 
gardening had only just begun, notwith¬ 
standing which the plant received a 
warm welcome, and was in great demand. 
Next, in importance from the garden 
standpoint were F. rosea and 1*. denticu¬ 
lata cashmiriana, these coming from the 
Himalayas about the year 3STS. Both were 
m immediate request, the former by 
reason of its unique colouring, the latter 
as a vast improvement upon the typical 
denticulata. Then followed a huge gap, 
something like a quarter of a century or 
more elapsing before the Messrs. Yeitch, 
through their imnmWTy rav^fliiv frud col¬ 


lector. Mr Ii. IT. Wilson, introduced P. 
pulveruleina to cultivation. From every 
point of view this is a great plant; great 
in stature and imposing in its ilowering. 
Furiously, lirst-class though it la*, it has 
never got beyond the award of merit 
stage, though it well deserved the higher 
award. Since its ap]>earing, however, 
good garden Primulas have come thick 
and fast, and such names ns Winteri, 
Veltchi, Littoniana, Bullcynnn, Forresti. 
down to the very latest novelties, Punload 
and Maxiinowiezi, which occur at once to 
the mind, are a slight indication of (ho 
diversity of form, colouring, habit, and 
freedom of flowering characterising a 
great race. There are, of course, others, 
not new or even modern, though as abso¬ 
lutely indispensable to our gardens as any 
—marginata, SieboUli, sikkimensis, and 
hirsutn. with all its following—hardy and 
free, not prone to fastidiousness, though it 
is highly desirable that they f>c catered 
for according to their needs. 

A cultural hint. —Although to all in¬ 
tents and purposes the most of these hardy 
Primulas are truly jierennial, it is mani¬ 
fest to the experienced cultivator that.the 
seedling plant, endowed as it unmis¬ 
takably is with the greater vigour of 
youth, is that which gives the best results. 
That is to say. such well-marked sorts as 
rosea, denticulata in all its forms, 
japonica, and pulverulenta, are not 
amenable to profitable increase by division 
of the root-stock, and judging by the 
superabundance of seeds they yield there 
is no need for so doing. They are not 
annual, or even biennial, though they 
should be raised periodically from seeds— 
annually if you will—in order to maintain 
in the highest degree the fine stature and 
freedom of flowering which are un¬ 
doubtedly theirs by nature. It may bo 
that in the wild state some of them are 
short lived. In others, collectors have 
already afforded very convincing proof 
that the drooping, tussock-like masses 
must have existed for many years. All 
this is highly interesting: jiossibly also a 
little* edifying, though ilie gardener may 
err in attempting too closely to imitate it. 
What we in British gardens have to dis¬ 
cover is tiie special method (if any) of 
culture required to bring about the linest 
results. A group of, say. Primula cash¬ 
miriana might give a great flowering once, 
with only meagre displays subsequently, 
owing to Its inability to make up the 
same sized flowering crowns as the seed¬ 
ling plant. Hence the greater need of the 
latter. In other words, we have to 
garden to get the desired results; the let- 
alone system of other days will not suf¬ 
fice. Self-sown seedlings in the case of 
japonica and pulverulenta often spring up 
in their hundreds about the base of the 
parent plant, having received no soil pre¬ 
paration. no care, possibly no thought, till 
the seedlings were in sight. To gardeners 
the lesson, “ to sow as soon ns ripe,” 
should he an obvious one. Equally clear, 
too. I think, should be the fact that the 
conditions suited to the ripening of the 
seeds were eminently fitted as a seed-bed 
to young plants. The point I would make 
here is, that in raising these Primulas in 
pans of finely-sifted earth, we may not 
keep the soil wet enough, lienee indifferent 
vegetation, delay, or possibly loss. I 
think it. is a well-recognised fact, that 
seeds of these Primulas cannot he too 
fresh. To keep them long in the dry 
state is wrong, to subject them to much 
exposure meanwhile Is much worse. The 
bog-loving propensities, too, of certain 
kinds arc also worthy of thought. In 
other words the “ bog ” may not be all in 
all to them, or the supply of water may 
be of too limy a character. Should 
failures, or poor, indifferent growth re¬ 
sult in what would appear to he almost 
natural conditions, the remedy is to raise 
llie plants to a higher level, planting them 
in rich vegetable soils in such a way that 
the roots may reach moisture, or con¬ 
stantly cool conditions, if they* so 
desire. 


The following are among the more 
notable of recently-introduced kinds. All 
are of garden value, and highly orna¬ 
mental : — 

P. Persian a. —In i*>int of merit this 
may lie classed with P. Bulleyaua, though 
it differs in the rich velvety purple of its 
flowers, which are of large size, and 
produced in whorls on stems 2 feet or 
more high. From the Chinese Alps. 

P. Bulljctana. — A magnificent garden 
Primula of great hardiness, which brought 
a new and welcome touch of colour Into 
these plants. When fully grown in cool 
and moist, fairly rich vegetable soils, it 
attains 2 feet or more high. The flowers 
are produced in whorls, tier above tier. 
The predominant colour is orange, though 
scarlet and apricot also enter into it. It is 
essentially a moisture-loving plant, prefer¬ 
ring woodland shade. Of Chinese origin, 
it lias been known to cultivation about five 
yea rs. 

P. Oockburniana. — A unique species, 
with orange-scarlet flowers, introduced 
from western China by Messrs. Yeitch, 
and flowered for the first time in 1905. The 
plant is, however, a biennial. This not¬ 
withstanding, it has already render**d 
good service in conjunction with pulveru- 
lenta, the parents of P. x Unique. P. 
Llssadel hybrid is probably identical. A 
plant for cool, moist spots, easily raised 
from seeds. 

P. Fobbesti. — A beautiful and unique 
sj»ecies from the high Alps of Yunnan; 
a true perennial. In nature the plant Is 
said to endure for fifty or even 100 years. 
If we compare it in habit to a glorified 
Cowslip, with shilling-large, golden-yellow 
flowers, presently passing Into rich 
orange, the render will get some idea 
of this handsome kind. It is fragrant, 
too. in its every part—leaf, stem, flower— 
and this fact adds greatly to its charm. 
In all the family there is nothing like it. 

I\ japonica.— After forty or more years 
of cultivation this is as good as ever for 
stream-side gardening. Like P. pulveru¬ 
lent n, moisture is essential to it, and if to 
the accompaniment, of a little shade so 
much the better. In such places I have 
had its great rosettes of leaves nearly a 
yard across. The plants one usually sees 
at exhibitions are mere caricatures of this 
noble subject. Japan, 3K71. 

P. •Tuli.’E. —A pretty Caucasian species, 
which only came into prominence a year 
or so ago. At first the newcomer sug¬ 
gested a habit like that of the common 
Primrose, though fuller knowledge dis¬ 
closes a lmbit. of growth quite distinct. 
The leaves are much smaller and rounder 
—almost cordate—and are arranged in a 
two-ranked order on ihizomatous stems. 
The plant, in consequence, has a tendency 
to spread laterally, after the manner of 
Ourisia coceinea. It is a plant of free and 
easy growth, and a prolific seed-hearer. 
Height, o inches to <» inches. Flowers 
rosy, arranged singly like those of the 
Primrose. 

P. Kunthiana. —A neat-liablted, free- 
flowering species from north China. The 
flowers are of a rosy-lilac colour, the 
scapes 9 inches or so high, issuing from 
a rosette of mealy leafage. A good rock- 
garden plant in cool and moist soil. 

P. LicmxNGENsis. —An interesting and 
beautiful Chinese species, having woolly, 
deeply-lobed, shapely-pointed leaves and 
scapes of rose-magenta flowers. It is 
about 3 foot or so high when fully grown. 

P. Littoniana. —If such as Forrest! 
and Bullcyana are unique this also is in 
some respects — the arrangement of the 
flowers and the brilliant colonring of the 
tips of tile‘scapes. In effect the dense 
columnar spikes of flowers might be com¬ 
pared to those of the jiurple Orchis (O. 
inascula), so strangely different are they 
from all others of the Primula tribe. In a 
goodly group of the plant the brilliant 
blood-reel colouring of the bracts and 
calyces invests it with a unique charm, 
and it must be so planted if we would see 
its best side, Mr. For rest, .who found the 
plant, refers to these glowing rod spikes 
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in the alpine pasture in which he first 
saw them us “ indescribable.” It is 
quite a tractable plant, easily raised from 
seeds. Flowers lilac to purple. Height, 
2 feet or so. Western China. 

I*, maximowiczi. —A most remarkable 
species, collected in northern China by Mr. 
Purdom. From a rosette of leaves, after 
the manner of P. rosea, issues a stout four 
to five-whorled scaix?, about 12 inches 
high—its ultimate development, I should 
expect, would be much more than this— 
the flowers, which are arranged in tiers, 
being coloured a rich cardinal-red. They 
are slightly fragrant, drooping, and with 
acutely-pointed, reflexing lobes. It will be 
welcome for its colour alone. Of its cul¬ 
tural requirements I cannot speak from 
personal experience. It has, however, all 
the promise and vigour of a good garden 
plant. It gained an award of merit so 
rc<vntly as April 15th of the present year. 

P. M E( 1 ASK.-’EFOLT A.— A distinct species 

from Rhazistan, with handsome leafage 


Sir Harry Yeitch’s garden at Burnham, 
where the plant—3$ feet to 4 feet high— 
gave a great feast of colour late in June, 
i The near-by greenery of the grassed 
I hanks, with a not far-removed thin, wood¬ 
land screen, mirrored the whole into life 
and beauty. The wot ground around was 
I so carpeted with vigorous seedlings that 
I one wondered whether much Primula seed 
. refused to vegetate because of the dryness 
' of the conditions. For bog-loving kinds. 

I wetness would ap]>enr but rational after 
I all. No finer garden Primula than this 
| has ever reached our shores, none 
I deserving of more generous treatment. A 
| variety of this, Mrs. R. V. Berkeley, with 
I cream - white, orange - eyed flowers, 
appeared as a novelty a year ago. 

P. Purdoui. -— A new and distinct, 
i delightfully fragrant species collected by 
Mr. Purdom at Tao-ehau (Tow-chow), in 
| West Kan Su, China, at an altitude of 
10.000 feet to 11,000 feet. The district 
being north of Szechuen, whence so many 


| l>e more appropriately referred to the 
Himalayan P. mollis. All have woolly 
leaves with flowers in clusters, deep rose- 
1 coloured, on foot-high scapes. It is a native 
I of Western China, where it was collected 
by Mr. Wilson for Messrs. Veitch at an 
I elevation of about 10,000 feet. At present 
its perfect hardiness gives rise to doubt. 
In any case it would he excellent for the 
alpine-house. It first flowered at Messrs. 

! Veitch’s Coombe Wood Nurseries in 1905. 

P. Winter i. — This fine Himalayan 
I species has been before the public for a 
I couple of seasons, and is already popular 
| bv reason of its charm of habit and 
I delightful colouring. With somewhat of 
the habit of the common Primrose in the 
I earliest seen plants, there is a wonderful 
! array of the clear mauve-coloured, yellow- 
I eyed flowers on single stems, and the 
whole plant, shrouded with a whitish 
I meal, is goodly to look upon. The plant, 

! too. shows a delightful variety of colour 
i aud form. Some flowers are round, others 
starry, with prettily-fringed petals and 
| so on. A ]M)int of importance in the case 
| of this unique subject is hardiness, and 
! many tests are being made. My own ex- 
1 perience goes to show it wiH he quite so 
I in sheltered places. Its biennial or 
perennial character is likewise haunting 
some. There is no doubt in my mind that 
. it is perennial, but whether the 
| perennially-regarded plant will give the 
gardener * the best results is quite 
another matter. I think not. Raise seed¬ 
lings periodically and in quantity is the 
| best advice I can give regarding a plant, 
which appears as amenable to cultivation 
ns the Chinese Primrose. In any case !t 
will prove a delightful subject for the 
alpine-house, where, if well grown, all its 
good attributes are revealed at a glance. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Primula Bulleyana. From a photograph in Mr. I I anbury s garden 
at Brock bursty East Grins tcad. 


and deep rose-coloured flowers. Good for j 
the alpine-house, though of less garden 
value than many. Its late autumn, and 
often winter, flowering is against its 
general cultivation in the open in England. 

I*, pulverulenta. —A noble and im¬ 
posing species, the measure of whose suc¬ 
cess in gardens will be also the measure 
of the appreciation of its requirements. It 
was found by Mr. Wilson when plant col¬ 
lecting for Messrs. Veitch in the moun¬ 
tainous regions of Western China, on the 
borders of Tibet, and first flowered in 
their Coombe Wood Nursery in 1905. A 
more magnificent plant than P. japonica, 
a peer among its fellows, it stands alone, 
whether in stature or the fine contrast 
of scape, pedicels, and calyx, thickly 
covered with white meal against the rich 
rose-purple flowers. It is a plant to 
garden with, and that freely, and a 
glorious subject for waterside places 
withal. The finest d^yelppment of 
ever saw was, appro] 


development of jt I 

o^iatoly^ 


fine things have come, there is every 
reason to hope it will prove quite hardy. 
The flowers are borne six to twelve in an 
umbel, alter the style of P. involucrata. 
They are about one-third larger, however, 
and coloured deep mauve, with greenish- 
yellow eye; leaves lanceolate and Dode- 
catlieon-like, a white farina covering the 
whole plant—stems, leaves, calyces. A 
first-class certificate was awarded it when 
shown by Messrs. Veitch on March ISth 
last. 

I*, rosea. —One is accustomed to see 
this inimitable kind either starving from 
lack of moisture in the oj)en border or 
poisoned by stagnant water. A mid-way 
course between the two might suit exactly. 
Should the plant be found to languish in 
quite wet places, raise the soil a foot or 
so, giving it. rich loam and leaf-soil, no 
peat. Himalayas. 

P. Veitchi— This and P. lichiangensis 
are said to belong to the P. cortusoides 
group, though in leaf and habit they may 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Androsace Chumbyi. —This, according 
to the “ Kew Hand-list,” is a hybrid be- 
J tween Androsace sarmentosa and A. vil- 
; iosa. It is a very beautiful Rock Jasmine, 
not at all difficult to cultivate with a little 
| precaution in wet districts. It is quite 
bright at the present time in a limestone 
moraine, and it is also excellent for tin* 
sunny, rather dry rockery. It does not 
require lime, but should have some chips 
about it to keep it dry in winter, and is all 
the better for a sheet of glass overhead 
during the winter and earliest spring 
months to ward off excessive rainfall. It 
is a brighter-coloured plant than A. sar¬ 
mentosa, which it resembles, the flowers 
being a bright pink, while the foliage is 
handsomely silvered and woolly. At one 
time all the And rosaces were looked upon 
as a test of a successful cultivator of 
alpines, but it is w r ell understood now that 
quite a number present few difficulties, A. 
Chumbyi among them.—S. Arnott. 

Potentilla verna. —Although by no 
means a rare plant, and a native withal, 
Potentilla verna is not nearly enough 
grown in the rock garden. It is one of the 
best of the alpine Cinquefoils, and is a 
gem when in flow'er in May or June. The 
flowers of some forms are not so bright 
as those of others, and there is also some 
slight variation in the size. It is not one 
of the rampant Potentillas, but forms a 
nice tuft of fresh, beautifully-shaped 
leaves and handsome bright - golden 
flow’ers, each of the size of a shilling or 
more. I lately saw r a fine plant of it 
crowding a knoll in the rock garden of 
Mr. W. J. Maxw r ell, at Terregles Banks, 
Dumfries, and although many other 
things were in bloom it could not bo 
passed unnoticed. It is grown in gritty 
soil, and among weather-w'orn stones on 
I well-draiued rockwork.—S. Arnott. 

Primula Winteri.—The illustration of this 
! in your issue for April 5th is most faithful 
when .indeed by the fine plants exhibited at 
the Royal Horticultural Society meeting on 
, March 4th. Undoubtedlv. this is one of the 
| most distinct Primulas of modern times. 

, Those having a frame may prow this quite 
well, and few things would he more enjoyable. 
Failing a frame, it may be grown in a 
sheltered spot in the rock gardep or in any 

I warm position.— Dorset. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

HYBRID WINTER-FLOWERING 
BEGONIAS. 

Of late years great strides have been 
made with these useful free-flowering 
plants, and euch season we have fresh in¬ 
troductions, so that at the present time 
there is a long list of varieties to choose 
from. There has been a great improve¬ 
ment both in the form of flower and the 
constitution of these since the first variety, 
raised by Mr. J. Heal, was put on the 
market, and succeeded by such kinds as 
Winter Cheer, Julius, Ensign, Success, 
and Mrs. J. Heal. Since then a whole 
host of varieties has been introduced. 
This winter-flowering section was ob¬ 
tained by crossing B. Socotrana with the 
summer-flowering kinds. B. Socotrana 
was introduced about thirty years ago, 
and is a winter-flowering deciduous kind, 
requiring a stove temperature to grow it 
to perfection; the other parent is well 
known to most people, being the tuberous- 
rooted bedding kind. Though both these 
are deciduous, one makes its growth dur¬ 
ing summer, and dies down in winter, the 
other is in active growth through the dull 
months. By crossing these two a race of 
free-flowering kinds that bloom through¬ 
out the winter lias been produced, and as 
tlie progeny partakes somewhat of both 
parents they do not die down entirely, but 
simply rest for a time after flowering, then 
make new growth. 

The present is a good time to commence 
propagating, so a few hints as to their 
management may not lie out of place. 
Those who purchase their stock generally 
do so In the autumn when the plants are 
in bloom. If these are kept in a tempera¬ 
ture of from 55 dogs, to (JO degs through 
the winter they will bloom most profusely. 
After flowering, the plants should have a 
rest by gradually withholding water until 
the soil becomes moderately dry, hut at no 
time should it he allowed to get sufficiently 
dry to cause the foliage to wither. About 
the middle of April old stools will have 
started into growth, and when the young 
shoots are about a couple of inches long 
these should be taken off and inserted 
singly into small pots, the compost used 
being equal parts of leaf-soil and loam, 
with sufficient sand added to keep it 
I>o rous. If placed in a propagating ease 
where a temperature of about 70 degs. can 
be maintained, the cuttings are not long 
in rooting, and when the roots touch the 
pots they should he stood outside the pro¬ 
pagating case, so that by the time they are 
ready for potting they will be accustomed 
to the temperature of the house in which 
they are growing. As the old stools will 
keep on sending up young growths, these 
should be taken off and treated in like 
manner to the first batch. Propagating 
may continue until June or July, but the 
later-rooted cuttings will not make strong 
plants. By the middle of June the first 
lot of cuttings will have made plants 
about 0 inches high. If the tops are taken 
off these and inserted as recommended for 
the side shoots, they will grow away 
rapidly and make good plants by the end 
of September. From the time the cuttings 
are rooted until the plants are in bloom 
they must not receive a check of any kind. 
They should be grown in a compost of 
leaf-soil and loam in equal parts, or if the 
loam be very heavy a little peat may be 
added to the compost. The plants should 
he grown through the summer in a tem- 
I>erature of about 70 degs. The soil must 
not on any account get waterlogged, or the 
plants will rot at the collar. They should 
be sprayed over each evening with a fine 
spray when the shading is removed. Be¬ 
gonias of this section are subject to rust 
and mildew, especially if the temperature 
is not suitable to their growth. To guard 
against this, fumigate frequently with 
nicotine compound, or if only a few arc 
affected sponging will prove effectual, but 
as prevention is better than cure, it is 
preferable to fumigate at short intervals— 
about once a fortnight. Whea the plants 5 
commence flo^fering^the^Qslio^kl have 


rather a drier atmosphere to prevent the 
blooms damping. Where many fall with 
these plauts is in overpotting. Fine bushy 
plants may be had in 6-inch pots. I have 
had in 0-inch pots specimens 2 feet 
through and about the same in height 
from cuttings rooted in spring. If smaller 
plants for furnishing are desired, then 
pots of less size will be ample, for though 
the plants make large fleshy stems and 
foliage, they grow so rapidly that the soil 
does not become exhausted provided weak 
liquid-manure be applied twice or three 
times a week when the pots have become 
tilled with roots. The plants will stand 
well in the dwelling-house provided they 
arc not allowed to suffer from lack of 
water. The colours of the flowers vary 
from a soft pink to a deep red or crimson, 
but. so far, I have not seen a good white 
or a yellow, but these may come in due 
course. IT. C. Prinsep. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Palms going wrong.—T bought some Palms 
in 48 pots. They are about 3 feet high. I 
have had them about a month, and now they 
appear to be going off. Should they be re¬ 
potted into larger pots, and, if so, what kind 
of soil should be used?—S. 8. 

[In all probability the cause of your 
Palms falling into ill-health is that, before 
coming into your possession, they were 
grown in a structure where a considerable 
amount of heat and atmospheric moisture 
was kept up. Where Palms are grown in 
quantity by nurserymen the object is to 
induce them to attain a saleable size in 
as short a time as jiossihle. and. conse¬ 
quently, growth is encouraged in every 
way. After being sold, the plqnts are 
often treated in a very different manner, 
and, consequently, they feel the effects of 
the change. You do not say whether yours 
are in the dwelling-house or not. If they 
are, the dryness of the atmosphere would 
be very much against them, after being 
grown in a warm, damp structure, such 
as Palms revel in. Should your Palms 
really want repotting, the most suitable 
soil for the purpose is fibrous loam, with 
a liberal sprinkling of silver sand. If the 
loam is very heavy a little leaf-mould or 
peat may be mixed with it.] - 

Growing Mignonette in pots. I would be 
very glad if you would inform me as to grow¬ 
ing Mignonette in pots for winter and spring, 
and what feeding it should get. Please say 
how many seedlings to a 6-inch pot.— T. F. 

[Mignonette is always a favourite for 
conservatory and room decoration, and by 
sowing seed at different times a supply 
of its flowers for cutting may bo had 
during the greater part of the year. Mig¬ 
nonette thrives well in a corniest of rich 
yellow loam, put through a 2-inch sieve, 
one-third rotten leaf-mould, and, if at 
hand, some powdered charcoal and lime- 
rubble, mixing all well together. The 
charcoal keeps the soil open and sweet, 
and a good portion of sharp silver or 
river sand may also he used. The pots 
must be jierfectly clean, plenty of drain¬ 
age must be used, and covered with a thin 
layer of Moss. Fill the pots nearly full 
with soil, gently pressing it down, and 
sow a few seeds over the surface, pressing 
them gently down, and covering them with 
some fine sandy soil. Water through a 
fine-rosed watering-pot, and place them in 
a temperature of about 60 (legs., keeping 
the pots ns close to the glass as possible. 
If the surface of the pots is shaded until 
the young plants appear so much the 
better, but after they are up they should 
have as much light as possible to keep 
them dwarf and stocky. As soon as they 
are large enough to handle thin them out, 
leaving six of the strongest in each pot. 
Tie each plant to a thin, neat stake, re¬ 
peating the tying as needful until they 
come into bloom, when they will he ready 
for conservatory or house decoration. 
Some weak manure-water should be given 
to keep them healthy, when they will 
yield an abundance of flowers for cutting. 
If grown in 4-inch pots, leave only foul 
plants in each pot. In order to grow 
specimen plants, fill 3-inch pots with com¬ 
post, placing a few seeds in each pot, and 


when large enough thin the plants, leaving 
the strongest one in the middle. After 
four leaves have been made, pinch out the 
tops of the plant, when it will throw out 
strong side-shoots, and these will require 
to be kept pinched back to three or four 
leaves, thus inducing the production of 
plenty of side-shoots. Shift into larger 
pots when necessary, giving small shifts 
at a time, until they get their move into 
their flowering pots. A good-sized pot for 
a siHH'iincn plant will be found to be an 
8-inch one. 

Primula stellata. This is undoubtedly 
closely allied to the normal form of 
Primula sinensis. Although the fine forms 
of P. sinensis may be generally preferred, 
P. stellata will commend itself to all who 
like a profusion of bloom and a bright dis¬ 
play of colour. The flowers are thrown up 
well above the foliage. Each flower-stem 
will produce several whorls of flowers, 
and attain to nearly 2 feet in height. This 
group also possesses the advantage of seed¬ 
ing freely, arid a bright display of bloom 
is easily secured. For early-autumn 
flowering the seed should bo sown in May, 
and to keep up a succession further sow¬ 
ings may be made later on. The raising 
of Primula seed requires a little care. It 
should he sown on some good loamy corn¬ 
iest and have a slight covering of sand 
and Sphagnum rubbed through a fine 
sieve. I have found tin' use of Sphagnum 
of great advantage, as it retains the mois¬ 
ture and does not get sour so soon as any 
other material. The seed iM>ts should be 
placed in a shady, cool i*>sition. but I do 
not like covering tin 1 pots up. If exposed 
to daylight the .seedlings come up much 
stronger and are not so liable to damp off 
as when heavily shaded. A frame under 
a north wall is the best position for the 
young plants during the hot weather, and 
‘later on. when they are ready for potting 
into their flowering i>ots, they may be ex¬ 
posed to more sunlight. All the Primulas 
like a fairly rich loamy compost, and 
when well established manure may be 
used freely, especially after they begin to 
flower. By the judicious use of stimu¬ 
lants the size and colour of the flowers 
will be improved and the flowering season 
considerably extended.—T. 

Isolomas and Tydaeas.—One rarely pays 
a visit to Kew without noting some of 
these in bloom, for they flower more or 
less continuously throughout the year. 
Furthermore, some of the flowers are 
remarkable for their uncommon markings 
and bright colours. Though the different 
garden varieties are generally grown as 
Tydams, they are by most botanical 
authorities included in the genus Isoloma. 
One species—Isoloma hirsutum—has of 
late years become a great favourite. This 
is of upright growth, while the flowers, in¬ 
flated tubular in shape, are less spread¬ 
ing at the mouth than those of some of 
the Tydicas are. The colour is bright ver¬ 
milion, while the blossoms are clothed 
with brownish hairs, which give to them 
quite a velvety appearance. This same 
feature prevails on the young leaves and 
shoots. When their desirable qualities 
are taken into consideration, it is surpris¬ 
ing that these plants are not more often 
grown, a probable cause being that, in 
common with many other Gesuerads, they 
are of but little use for cutting. The Iso¬ 
lomas succeed best in a compost that con¬ 
tains a liberal amount of good leaf-mould, 
and in a temperature above that of an 
ordinary greenhouse. They may be 
readily increased by division, from seed, 
or from cuttings. These last often behave 
in a peculiar manner, inasmuch as they 
frequently grow’ considerably before roots 
are produced.—K. R. W. 

Tropaeolum tricolor.— This is a great 
favourite of mine, perhaps to a certain ex¬ 
tent owing to the fact that it was one of 
my earliest successes in plant growing. 
There can, however he no question as to 
its beauty when in full flower, and also 
its distinctness from any other occupant 
of the greenhouse. This Tropjeolum, 
which was introduced, from Chili in 1828, 
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is one of those species with tuberous roots. 
The young shoot is exceedingly slender, 
and if it is broken or in any way injured 
it is not readily replaced. From this cir¬ 
cumstance it should bo potted as early in 
the autumn as dormant tubers are avail¬ 
able. It may be grown in various ways, 
some preferring to train the shoots to a 
balloon or fan-shaped trellis, while others 
favour a less formal support, such as a 
few twiggy branches or the top of a young 
Larch-tree. It also makes a very pleas¬ 
ing rafter plant in a small greenhouse, 
as then the pretty flowers, strange in 
their colouring of scarlet and black, are 
brought near the eye. It is surprising the 
number of flowers that a good healthy 
plant will produce. When growth com¬ 
mences a sharp look-out must be kept to 
protect the tender shoots from slugs, and 
also to prevent the shoots from twining 
around each other or even themselves, as 
once they get entangled in this way it is 
almost Impossible to straighten them out 
without injury.—K. R. W. 

Tlllandsia splendens. — Bromeliaceous 
plants are not much grown in this 
country, yet from a line-foliaged point of 


I no time must they be kept dry. Beside 
I the name at the head of this note, it is 
| also known as Tlllandsia zebrina and 
I Vriesia splendens. — W. Truelove. 

Hymenocallis macrostephana.— Several 
good-flowering examples of this Pancra- 
tium-like plant are now in flower at Kew. 
It is one of the finest of its class. The 
long, strap-shaped, dark-green leaves are 
ornamental, and when crowned with a 
wide-spreading umbel of white flowers, a 
beautiful effect is produced. As with most 
of its allies, the blossoms of this Iiymeno- 
callis are very sweetly scented. Though it 
has been extensively grown for some 
years, the origin of this Hymenocallis 
seems to be doubtful. Hike the I’ancra- 
tiums, it will stand for some years with¬ 
out being disturbed at the roots, lienee In j 
lotting, the eomjiost should consist mainly 
of good loam lightened by a sprinkling of 
sand, and if the loam is of an adhesive 
nature a little leaf-mould and nodules of 
charcoal will bo useful. The drainage, 
too, must be thorough, as during the grow¬ 
ing season plenty of water will be neces¬ 
sary, but, at the same time, stagnant 
moisture is very injurious. Although the 



Primula Julia ;. From a photograph by Mr. R. A. Malby . 
(See page 324.) 


view alone some of them are highly orna¬ 
mental. while the flowers of many are 
remarkably showy. That at the head of 
this note claims recognition both from a 
fine-foliaged and a flowering point of 
view, while it is of easy culture, and can 
be purchased at a comparatively cheap 
rate. As with many of its allies, the 
leaves, which are each from 1 foot to 
2 feet in length, and 2 inches to l\ inches 
in width, arc arranged in a regular vasi- 
form manner. They are of a pleasing j 
green above, and a lighter tone beneath, | 
while they are curiously marked with | 
dark-coloured transverse stripes. The 
sword-shaped flower-spike, from JS inches 
to 2 feet in height, is for about two-thirds 
of the upper part furnished with two rows 
of oppositely arranged fiery-purple bracts. 
The flowers, which partly protrude there¬ 
from, are yellow, but by far the showiest 
portion of the inflorescence is the large 
bracts. These retain their brightness of 
colouring long after the flowers have 
faded. This Tlllandsia should be potted 
in a mixture of fibrous ]>eat and sand. 
The pots need to be effectually drained, 
and the plants requta* to be freely 
watered [during the stowigg^seyCll 0t 


plants will, of course, need less water in 
winter than in summer, yet at no time 
must they be allowed to get sufficiently 
dry for the foliage to suffer. Like the 
Eucharis, which in its cultural require¬ 
ments it much resembles, the flowers of 
this Hymenocallis are, when cut, justly 
valued for wreaths and similar purposes, 
particularly as their long white segments 
serve to break up any suspicion of for¬ 
mality.—K. R. W. 

Zonal Pelargonium Snow Queen.—This 
Zonal Pelargonium is useful for pots, it being 
quite distinct from most kinds grown for the 
purpose. It is of a good, sturdy, compact 
habit of growth, the flowers semi-double and 
pure white, while the leaves have also a 
border of the same tint.—K. It. W. 

Diplacus glutinosus.—I have several times 
recommended this as a greenhouse plant, be¬ 
cause of the novel and beautiful colours of 
the flowers—an old gold or orange, flecked 
with carmine. It only needs the same treat¬ 
ment as the majority of greenhouse plants to 
grow it to perfection. My object in calling 
attention to it. now’ is that, in addition to its 
use for indoors, it may be employed with 
much success in the garden if a sunny place is 
given it. For window-boxes, too. it will be 
found very useful, owing to its somewhat 
straggling pendulous habit. In the open, the 
flowers are even more distinct and beautiful 
in their colourings.— Townsman. 


ROSES. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

In spite of the mild winter, the Roses in 
this neighbourhood—mid-Sussex—are by 
no means forward. I am alluding to those 
plants in the open, and not to any upon 
walls and in specially sheltered positions. 
The disbudding of young growths needs 
attention now, if any real good is to be 
derived from the operation. If a few 
extra good flowers are wanted the number 
of shoots should be lessened ui>on the same 
principle as we reduce the number of 
flower buds in a truss; the idea being 
greater strength in a less number of 
growths and flowers. Chiefly, I would 
disbud to keep the centre of the plant 
more open. It is not good policy to allow 
the young growths to occupy this to the 
extent of overcrowding, when the wood 
will have to he cut away later on. Much 
work will also he necessary among the 
maiden plants— i.e., those that were 
budded last summer. Look over them 
closely for suckers, and see that the 
dwarfs are slightly earthed up with 
freshly-moved and rather line soil. It 
pays to do this if the natural soil is not 
in extra good heart. By earthing the 
young plants lip in this manner we en¬ 
courage a more satisfactory union of Rose* 
and stock, while at the same time afford¬ 
ing considerable supi>ort against breaking 
out from wind and rain. After this first 
careful earthing up. future supiwirt can he 
given by working the soil a little towards 
the plants during the ordinary hoeing, 
which should upon no account be omitted, 
whether weeds are present or not. 

Dwarfs that are pushing up with a 
single shoot only should he headed hack 
as soon as they can be comfortably 
handled, to induce a more stocky base. 
Some—in fact, most varieties will need 
t hesupimrt of st icks, giving a little thought 
to the height of the respective varieties. 
Do not attempt to tie into the sticks too 
elosoiy at. first. Some varieties, such as 
Mme. Abel Chatenay and Chateau de Clos 
V'ougeot, have a tendency to grow almost 
horizontally at first, and so are apt to 
break out unless coaxed towards th<* stick 
by a couple of successive ties. Malden 
standards need considerable attention just 
now. Some method must be devised of 
securing the growths whore they are so 
much more exposed. It does not matter 
what, so long as it is secure and effective. 
Where possible, there can be no better plan 
than using sticks long enough to be se¬ 
cured to the Brier stem and still carry 
their lighter imrtions above, for the* young 
Rose heads. Another plan is to tie light, 
“top sticks” to the stem, and the Rose 
growth to the upper part of these. The 
sticks must he made jierfectly secure in 
this case. The stem suckers of standards 
will need more than one overhauling; but 
these will not. he so prevalent after the 
first year, if cleanly cut out now. 

1*. U. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dwarf Polyantha Roses in pots.— Those 
Roses are, charming in the greenhouse 
at this season, and, indeed, through¬ 
out a considerable period of the year. At 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on April 29th these Roses, repre¬ 
sented by several varieties, made a very 
bright and attractive feature, and one 
variety was given an award of merit. 
This was Erna Teschendorf!, a freely- 
branched little bush, with a great profu¬ 
sion of blossoms, in colour a bright ruby- 
crimson. They are somewhat suggestive 
of those of the variety Jessie, in which, 
however, some of the petals are apt to 
produce white stripes, which feature does 
not seem to be present in the newer kind. 
A second and very pleasing variety was 
also placed before the committee, but it 
did not gain any award. This was Ellen 
Foul sen, said to be the result of a cross 
between Mme. - 1 nh&l r 9Lwhfy'&sxeur a ml 
Dorothy Perkins. It is an exceedingly 
pretfy 1 flower, somewhat la-rger than fhat 
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of mnny of the Polyanthus. The colour 
is a pleasing shade of pink, with a light 
centre. Other varieties freely represented 
at the same time Included Mine. N. 
Levavasseur, Martian Levavasseur, Mrs. 
Cutbush, and Orleans. Some were shown 
as standards, but these do not appeal to 
me, as do the pretty dwarf, naturally- 
grown plants. There is, undoubtedly, a 
great future before this class of Rose.— 
W. Tiiuelove. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

FINAL POTTING. 

Although recent notes have deprecated 
the unduly early filial potting of exhibi¬ 
tion and other Chrysanthemums, readers 
should not be misled into thinking that 
nothing need be done until the actual 
potting is to take place. There are many 
things to be done between the present time 
and the period when the plants will be 
ready for their final shift. First of all, 
see that there is an adequate supply of 
pots of suitable dimensions for the plants 
that are being grown on. The size of 
these pots, should vary from S inches to 
10 inches in diameter, the more convenient 
pots and the ones most frequently used 
being 9 inches in diameter. If new pots 
are used these should be well soaked, in 
order to prevent their absorbing the mois¬ 
ture from the soil. Old pots should be 
washed quite clean. An amide supply of 
clean crocks should be prepared in readi¬ 
ness for the final shift. An excellent 
material for crocks is crushed oyster- 
shells. As a rule, these can tie obtained 
very cheaply from any local fishmonger. 
Flat, oyster-shells should cover the holes 
in the bottom of the pots, and a single 
layer of the same kind of shells may be 
added with advantage. Over these should 
be arranged the crushed shells. Should 
the supply of oyster-shells be Insufficient, 
use the crushed oyster-shells as a final 
layer over whatever other crocks may be 
utilised. These oyster-shells have a 
sweetening influence, and they provide 
plant food so soon as the roots reach 
them. 

The preparation of the compost is im¬ 
portant, but, unfortunately, this seldom 
receives the consideration that it de¬ 
serves. Many succeed in growing the 
Chrysanthemum quite well up to the time 
the plants are in ti-inch pots, but from this 
point they are less successful, this more 
often being due to the faulty preparation 
of the compost than to any other cause. 
Several of our leading growers begin to 
prepare their soil so early as March. Good 
turfy loam—the main ingredient in the 
final compost—is got in from the best 
source. Turfy loam from an old pasture, 
dug not more than about 4 inches deep, is 
the best loam for this purpose. This is 
usually stacked grass side downwards. 
Manure is often arranged between each 
layer of turfy loam. When required for 
the final lotting it is ehoppd down and 
the combined materials, together with 
leaf-mould and some artificial manure, 
are sufficient to make a suitable compost. 
At this period, however, few readers are 
able to draw upon the resources of a stack 
of loam and manure. The season being so 
far advanced, it is better at this juncture 
to prepare the final compost forthwith, 
and provided cool quarters, such as a shed 
or any place with a roof on, can be secured, 
the preparation of the eomitost may lie 
carried on independent of the weather. 
Procure good turfy loam with plenty of 
fibre in it, and chop up this into pieces 
about the size of a Walnut. It is better 
not to use the finer particles of the loam, 
hut if this is not possible, a rather larger 
proportion of leaf-mould and manure 
should be used than is usually recom¬ 
mended. Well-decayed leaf-mould is au 
essential ingredient, and horse-droppings, 
prepared as for a Mushroom-bed, are in¬ 
finitely better than well-rotted manure. 
Charcoal or wood-ashes, bone-meal, old 
mortar rubbish, aud» Clay’s fertiliser or 
any i other approve! tefyiis 'jA other 


ingredients. Add a small quantity of 
coarse silver-sand or clean road-grit and 
a sprinkling of old mortar rubbish. .Mix 
tiie whole of these thoroughly. This pre¬ 
paratory work may seen to entail a great 
amount of labour, but it is very necessary 
if good results are to accrue in the flower¬ 
ing season. The heap of compost should 
be turned over every few days, until it is 
required. If the summer quarters have 
not yet been got ready for the plants, let 
there he no further delay. See that the 
ground is cleared of weeds, that the fiost.s. 
etc., to which the cross wires are strained 
are sound, and that boards, slates, tiles, 
etc., on which the pots are to stand to 
prevent the ingress of worms, are placed 
in position. _E- G. 

GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mint sauce.—The party of French boys 
who have been seeing the London 
“ sights ” left Victoria recently for 
Paris, via Newhaven and Dieppe. All of 
the bovs were loud in their praises of the 
splendid time they had had. Ilut they 
had oik; grievance—they could not stand 
Mint sauce. 

[We see above in a daily paper, and do 
not wonder at it. A compound of vinegar 
and Mint is one of the worst concoctions 
of our kitchens.] 

Pea cookery.—One of the most fatuous 
ideas of cooks is that they improve such a 
good thing as the English Pea, the best 
way to cook which is by simple boiling. 
Rut when oue has to deal with hard, old 
Peas, which are common enough abroad, 
then these may be cooked, as the French 
do them, in the following way :— 

" For halt a pock of Peas use one good-sized 
carefully-washed Lettuce and an Onion. Pnt 
them ail in a sa-ucepan together, and the 
Lettuce will do the rest. Do not dare to put 
in so much as a drop of water—the moisture 
from the Lettuce is all that it necessary. 
They must simmer quietly for a little over an 
hour. The Onion does the flavouring, ami 
during the process it mixes itself up in most 
friendly fashion witli the Peas, so does the 
Lettuce. Ill fact, when the Peas are rooked 
the Lettuce has practically disappeared, ex¬ 
cept for some long, stringy pieces, which can 
be removed before tile Peas are served steam¬ 
ing hot.” _ 

GARDEN FOOD. 

The articles on “ Garden Foods,” and 
the recipes Riven, are, in my estimation, 
one of the best and most valuable items 
in Gardening Illustrated. I acknow¬ 
ledge that Gardening Illustrated is, a.s 
you say, always ready to print reason¬ 
able criticism, for it has done so more 
than once in my own experience. The 
recipes given are frequently excellent. 
Many are well known to me, such as the 
Tomato salad (p. 284), which “Marie” 
taught me thirty years ago; and the Beet¬ 
root and Fotato I have known all my life. 
Others more or less new to me I have 
gladly welcomed. What I take exception 
to are “ W.’s ” frequent sweeping condem¬ 
nations of all Apples that are not sweet, 
and of perfumed Tears, and more 
especially “ W.’s ” contention that Lettuce 
alone is* the only salad (see page 284, 
Mav 10th). Surely “ W.” should he 
aware that all the flavourings he con¬ 
demns (including herbs, too, I suppose) 
have their use; not in themselves, but be¬ 
cause by their variety and piquancy they 
excite a flow of saliva which assists a 
weak digestion to assimilate the Let time. 

liyccroft, Lindfield , Sussex. 

May loth, 1913. 

STARCHY FOODS. 

These arc principally Potatoes, rice, and 
Chestnuts. They form a very valuable 
category, and will be the most useful in 
the composition of menus, because these . 
starch foods have an energetic, gentle, 
slow, progressive action, which is exactly 
suited to the fatigued organisms. The 
Potato is the ideal food of the tuber¬ 
culous, rheumatic subject. It contains 


about 2.50 per cent, of nitrogen and 2.1 
parts of hydrocarbonate. The white 
sorts, known as ** floury,” contain less 
nitrogen and mineral salts, their nutritive 
value is less, and they tend to anaemia; 
consequently, the Dutch kinds should be 
preferred, or, better still, the red sorts. 

The value of the Potato is enhanced by 
its not being mashed, in which form it is 
too heavy for the stomach and is less easy 
to regulate in regard to the quantity 
allowable, as it calls for the use of more 
tubers than one might expect. Moreover, 
as the invalid is not called upon to exer¬ 
cise his faculty of mastication, the Potato 
in that form ferments in the stomach, and 
is less easily digested than when served 
whole or in its jacket, as the English say, 
or when lightly browned after being 
boiled. The last way is the way I myself 
prefer. For one who can stomach oil. 
Potatoes may he served snutees or fried 
without risk of causing indigestion. 

It is surprising, among strict vege¬ 
tarians, the facility with which invalids 
nre able to put away 300 or 400 grammes 
of Potatoes at n meal, whereas Potatoes 
fried in animal fats, or eaten with meat 
juices or cold butter, are burdensome to 
the stomach. Simply boiled they make 
a light and easily digested dish. 

Chestnuts, especially when eaten fresh, 
or stewed, are the next best of the starchy 
esculents. Like the Potato, and for the 
same reason, it is undesirable to mash 
Chestnuts. W. 

FIRELESS COOKER RECIPES. 
Do you know that the much abused and 
despised dried Prune, when properly pre¬ 
pared, is one of the most nutritious and 
wholesome of fruits? As a tonic and 
regulator of the digestive system the 
modest Prune has unequalled value, so 
when you are inclined to take bitters or 
patent medicines to try to tone up your 
system you would better cat Prunes. They 
are cheaper than medicine, besides being 
much easier to take. Wash carefully, 
and if they 81 * 1*111 to be strong pour very 
hot water over them and let stand at least 
five minutes, then drain and put to soak 
at least ten hours. If you wish them 
sweetened add the sugar when you put 
them to soak. When well soaked place on 
the stove and let come slowly to a boil. 
After boiling a few minutes remove to the 
tireless for four hours or more. I gener¬ 
ally put mine in overnight. Cooked in this 
way they remain whole, are tender and 
delicious, and when served with cream 
make an ideal breakfast food. 

Oatmeal. —Cooked in the fireless, the 
pinhead oatmeal is far superior to the 
rolled Oats. Use .one cup of oatmeal to 
three cups of water. Stir the meal into 
the boiling, salted water, boil about five 
minutes, and place in the cooker over¬ 
night. I prepare mine in a small granite 
pail, then set it in my largest cooker well 
filled with boiling water. If not liot 
enough in the morning to serve reheat on 
the stove. Serve with butter or cream. 

Whole Wheat, — Use clean, plump 
Wheat. To clean, put a handful at a 
time on a paper or oil cloth and separate 
the good from the had. Wash, cover well 
with cold water, and let. soak about six¬ 
teen hours. Place on back of stove and let 
heat very slowly, adding salt and more 
water if necessary. Let boil at least 
fifteen minutes, and place in cooker over¬ 
night. Serve hot with either butter or 
cream. This is one of our favourite 
breakfast dishes. 

Cornmeal porridge. —When thoroughly 
cooked, cornmeal has high food value, 
and a sweet, Corn flavour. Pour one-half 
cup milk and one and a-balf cup water 
over one cup of cornmeal; stir up well, 
and ]H>ur it into two cups of boiling, 
salted water. Let cook about fifteen 
minutes, stirring frequently to keep from 
sticking. Place in the fireless ten hours 
or overnight. Eat with butter or cream, 
or when cold Cut in thin slices and fry in 
l.ioti fat. --7 ?ural New Yorker, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE SOUTHERN HEATH. 

(Erica australis). 

This, I think, in spite of the tempestuous 
weather this spring, is the most beautiful 
of all the hardy Heaths with me. The 
effect of the colour out-of-doors, near or 
in the distance, is quite good, and the 
airy, open habit is what none of the other 
Heaths iHissesses so well. 1 cut it for 
the house, and with good effect, too; but 
the colour out-of-doors is the better. 

W. t H wshcx. 

THE LABURNUMS. 

Few flowering trees are so widely grown 
or so generally popular as the Laburnums, 


elaborate preparations at planting time. | 
Where the conditions are suitable it often ! 
Impious that plants spring up from self- 
sown seeds, and where the ground beneath 
trees growing in gardens is left undis¬ 
turbed, it frequently happens that a good 
crop of seedlings springs up. Laburnums 
are sometimes increased other than from 
seeds, for the varieties are grafted ui*on ! 
stocks of L. vulgare. while that stock is I 
also made considerable use of in raising | 
the various kinds of Brooms, which have j 
to he increased by grafting. Although it I 
is usual to plant Laburnums as orna- i 
mental trees, it might be advantageous to 
form groups of the stronger-growing 
kinds, or include them in plantations of i 
other trees. 


variegated leaves; and sessilifolium, with 
leaves destitute of stalks. 

L. alpinum, the Scotch, or alpine 
Laburnum, is easily distinguished from 
the common species by its larger, more 
richly - coloured leaves, more vigorous 
habit, and larger racemes, which uppear 
some two or three weeks later than those 
of the common kind, thereby prolonging 
the flowering season. The usual height of 
tliis species is 12 feet to 20 feet, but trees 
between .'JO feet and 40 feet high have 
been noted. Several forms have been 
given varietal names. Of these, autumnale, 
which often produces a second crop of 
flowers in autumn; fragrans, with very 
fragrant flowers; grandiflorum, with 
longer racemes than the type, and 



» 


The Southern Heath (Erica australisJ in bronze vase. 


for in whatever part of the country one may 
hapten to be, one or more is almost sure 
to Ik? found. In Cornwall they liiul a place 
amongst tlie rare Chilian and New Zea¬ 
land shrubs. In the midlands there Is 
scarcely a garden, large or small, where 
they do not occupy a prominent place, 
whilst in the gardens of the Highlands of 
Scotland tile alpine Laburnum is one of 
the most conspicuous flowering trees. 

The reason for this popularity is not far 
to seek, for Laburnums thrive well in 
most places, give little subsequent trouble, 
anil rarely fail to blossom freely. Any 
good garden soil suits their requirements, 
while thev also thrive in soil of a sandy 
therefore, tbtn^ is 


The sitecios are few in number, but 
there are several well-marked varieties 
that are worth considering. 

Labuenvm vulgare is die commonest 
of all, and is a familiar object as a tree 
l. r > feet to IS feet high. It sometimes hap¬ 
pens, however, that old trees are seen 
nearly X5 feet high, with trunks 1 foot 
through. There are numerous varieties 
which differ from the type, either in 
length of inflorescence, size or shape of ' 
lenves. or in habit. A few of the most 
i conspicuous are Alsehingeri, Carlieri, and 
Jacquinianum, with larger inflorescences i 
than the type; pendulum, with weepiug 
branches; foliis aureis, with golden- t 


hirsutum, with hairy leaves, are the most 
distinct. Several hybrids have occurred 
between these two sjiecies, the best oue 
being, perhaps, L. AVatereri. This is of 
very vigorous habit, and very free 
flowering, tin; racemes being larger than 
those borne by the type. L. Parksi Is 
another hybrid which is remnrknble for 
its long racemes. This variety, together' 
with one called “ Latest and Longest,” 
product's racemes from 12 Inches to 
18 inches in length. They nrc, however, 
less densely flowered than those of other 
kinds. 

L. Adami is often called the Purple 
Laburnum, and though it has been known 
for a very long time it still excites a great 



nature, 
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deal of curiosity, and scarcely a year 
passes but. several iieople send specimens, 
thinking that they have discovered quite 
a new tree. It occurred many years ago— 
Loudon says in 1S25—as a graft hybrid in 
a nursery near Paris. A Sir. Adam, the 
owner of the nursery, had grafted Cytisus 
purpureus upon stocks of the common 
Laburnum, and a growth occurred below 
the point of union differing in character 
from other parts of the plant. This was 
preserved, and in time bore racemes of 
purple flowers, racemes of ordinary yellow 
Laburnum flowers, and growths exactly 
like, and bearing similar leaves and 
flowers to. Cytisus purpureus. To the pre¬ 
sent day the same thing occurs, and trees 
bearing yellow and reddish-purple flowers, 
and Witch’s Broom-like growths of 
Cytisus purpureus here and there about 
tile branches, may often be observed. This 
peculiar form of hybrid does not often 
occur, although it has been recorded on 
other occasions, notably in a case when a 
Medlar had been grafted upon a Thorn. 
In this instance there are two graft 
hybrids which bear Medlar and Thorn 
leaves and flowers, and others which are 
intermediate between the two. There is 
still another Laburnum, 

L. cakamantcum. a native of Asia Minor. 
It is very different in general appearance 
from the other Laburnums, and has more 
tlie appearance of a loose-habited Broom. 
Forming a sparely - branched bush, it 
grows a few feet high, bears small, three- 
pnrted. glaucous leaves, nnd terminal 
lieads of yellow flowers in August or Sep¬ 
tember. Except that it blossoms when 
few other shrubs are in flower, it can 
hardly be recommended for general culti¬ 
vation. L>. 


■norm and heplieh. 

Rhododendron Harrovianum. -This, one 
of I he numerous species of Rhododendron 
introduced from Filina within the present 
century, was named in compliment to Mr. 
Harrow, Messrs. Veiteh’s manager at 
Coombe Wood Nursery, where so many 
new Chinese plants have been raised. Of 
burly habit, young plants have attained a 
height of between 2 feet and 3 feet, but it 
is probable that they will grow much 
taller. The long nnd narrow leaves arc 
dark green above and greyish beneath, 
with numerous tiny, brownish scales. 
From three to seven flowers, which are 
rosy-purple in colour with brownish spots 
on (lie upper petal, are produced together, 
and each bloom is from 1 j inch to 12 inch 
across. This and other new kinds of 
similar habit make a welcome addition to 
the small - leaved Rhododendrons, and 
those who do not already possess them 
would do well to obtain a number of both 
old and new dwarf-growing kinds, for 
they are quite as showy as the more 
vigorous garden hybrids which are often 
grown to the exclusion of siieeies. Pro¬ 
vided sweet, moist soil, free from lime, is 
obtainable, the dwarf Rhododendrons may 
be expected to thrive as well as the larger- 
growing kinds, but some of the new sorts 
have a rather bad habit of starting into 
growth early, thus exposing the tender 
young shoots to late frosts; therefore, it is 
advisable to provide them with a some¬ 
what sheltered position.—D. 

Exochorda grandiflora.— From no collec¬ 
tion of flowering shrubs should the Pearl 
Bush, as this is called, be omitted, for the 
beauty of its blossoms is further enhanced 
by the fact that they are among the first 
of our hardy shrubs to make their appear¬ 
ance. A suitable setting for the beautiful 
white blossoms is furnished by the delicate 
green of the unfolding leaves. In the open 
the flowers of this bush are sometimes 
injured by late spring frosts, but though 
to a great extent protected when treated 
as a wall plant, the light and graceful 
character of the entire specimen is lost. 
Tlie fact of its being by no means com¬ 
mon can be accounted for from tlie diffi¬ 
culty attending its propagation, as 
cuttings very rarely strike root, and 
layers are a long before they can be 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

SEASONABLE WORK AMONG THE 
TUFTED PANSIES. 

Old plants cut back at the end of tlieir 
flowering season last autumn, even in tlie 
coldest quarters, promise to make a free 
display in the near future. In warmer 
localities nnd sheltered situations the 
plants are already ablaze with colour, nnd 
after the dull weather of the past winter 
season we give them a hearty welcome. 
The more forward plants have already a 
number of spent blossoms upon them, and 
owing to the excessively wet weather of 
late, and occasional hail - storms, the 
plants present a rather bedraggled appear- ; 
ance. On examining a batch of plants the 
other day I was struck with the number 
of blooms that were damaged by the recent 
hail-storms. Many of the fully developed 
flowers were cut about ruthlessly, and 
young blossoms and promising buds were 
also injured. All spent and damaged 
blossoms should be removed. In removing 
the flowers do not pinch off the blossoms 
or buds, but remove them from the axils 
of the leaves, otherwise tlie stalks will be 
continuously drawing on the resources of 
the plant, and quickly become an eyesore. 
At the same time it is a good plan to 
lightly fork round about the plants. This 
breaking lip of the soil round about them 
is distasteful to slugs, which abound this 
season, and makes these quarters unten¬ 
able for them. It also aerates the soil, 
and promotes healthy root action. It is 
a good plan, even amongst the old plants, 
to use the Dutch hoe freely where space 
permits. Plants put out in tlieir flower¬ 
ing .quarters last autumn are growing 
apace, and are already showing a profuse 
array of blossoms of the most beautiful 
kind. Them is no doubt that it is an im¬ 
mense advantage to lie able to plant out¬ 
doors in the autumn, but in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood of towns only a small measure of suc¬ 
cess usually attends such a practice. The 
young plants are already making promis¬ 
ing little, tufts, and the quality of the 
flowers they are developing leaves nothing 
to be desired. It is essential, if growth 
is to he promoted, and a continuity of 
blossoming ensured, that the Dutch hoe 
should be used pretty frequently between 
the plants and between the rows, so that ; 
the soil is broken up, weeds destroyed, and 
healthy root action thereby promoted. 
Few seem to appreciate the value of this 
aeration of the .soil, nnd yet. it. is infinitely 
better for the plants than copious water¬ 
ings nnd applications of manure-water. 
Pansies may be maintained in good health 
throughout the most trying seasons, even 
when the sun is tropical in its character, 
by the frequent use of the Dutch hoe be¬ 
tween the plants. During tlie tropical 
climatic conditions that prevailed through¬ 
out 1911 plants that were treated in this 
fashion retained their health and vigour, 
and came through the ordeal most satis¬ 
factorily, while other plant.s that were 
copiously watered nnd fed with liquid 
manure succumbed one after another. See 
that spent and damaged blossoms are 
rigorously removed from these autumn- 
planted Pansies, as they have to maintain 
a display right throughout the summer 
and early autumn, and this can only be 
done by maintaining the plants in good 
health. 

I was looking through, the other day, 
several large bods filled with Tufted 
Pansies and Violettas. Excellent plants 
were put out in the first, instance, and 
there is little doubt that under normal 
conditions they will produce very satis¬ 
factory results during the current season. 
The heavy rains of late, however, have 
hardened the surface soil so that it is 
necessary to treat the plants in the same 
fashion .as was prescribed for those 
planted during the autumn months. It is 
astonishing how quickly the recently- 
planted Pansies respond to this kindly 
treatment. Not only does it give the 
beds and borders a neat and tidy appear¬ 
ance, but the aeration of the soil thereby 


is of immense benefit to the recently- 
planted specimens. It is not too late to 
plant. Many plants that were unfit to be 
moved from the frames a week or two ago 
have now developed into beautiful little 
tufts. There is little doubt that if such 
be lifted with a nice ball of soil, and 
planted into the beds and borders where 
the surface soil has been well broken up, 
such will soon become established, and in 
a little while begin to develop their wel¬ 
come display of blossoms. The use of the 
Violettas in the roCk garden is beginning 
to be better appreciated now that tlie 
real beauty of these charming little plants 
is better known. Many of the newer 
varieties have been in blossom for several 
weeks past, and when ground in little 
colonies of varying size, to suit the size 
and character of the respective rock gar¬ 
dens, very charming effects may be 
created. It is necessary, however, that 
there should bo a good depth of soil. Just 
a mere i>oeket of soil is of no use what¬ 
ever, because when the hot weather comes 
along these plants will suffer from the 
want of a free and deep root-run. Where 
they are planted in a good depth of soil 
in the rock garden they do exceedingly 
well, and I know of gardens where the 
mounds have been a mass of blossom from 
the spring until the early autumn. Those 
who are purchasing plants would do well 
to arrange with t he specialists to send the 
plants with a certain proportion of soil 
adhering to the roots. It is customary to 
shake all the soil from the roots when 
the plants are despatched, consequently 
i they take a much longer time to become 
established. If the grower is prepared to 
pay just a little extra for the cost of car¬ 
riage*, etc., there is little doubt this con¬ 
sideration would be very beneficial to tlie 
plants put out in their flowering quarters 
later than usual. D. B. Crane. 


DELPHINIUMS. 

Amongst tall plants that give ns spikes of 
flowers whose predominating colour is 
blue, there are none to excel the Del¬ 
phiniums. Give them a fairly pure atmos¬ 
phere and rich soil, and one may have 
charming spikes of bloom in abundance. 
The ideal place for them is the back of 
a sunny border. The soil for Delphiniums 
should consist of good loam and well- 
rotted dung, with mulchings several times 
during the season should it prove a dry 
one. They are best grown in clumps of 
moderate size. To permit them to grow 
year after year without curtailing them 
is a mistake, as when the clumps get large 
it naturally follows that the growths in 
the middle become weak. To avoid this 
state of things one should divide the 
clumps every two years or so. It is better 
to reduce plants often than permit them 
to so encroach as to take up the room 
which ought to be given to other plants. 
Delphiniums, as a rule, have few enemies. 
Perhaps the worst is the slug, which 
makes onslaught on tlie young shoots in 
spring; hut dressings of .soot on the sur¬ 
face will generally clear off these pests. 
Staking the plants early in the season is 
advised. 

Change of site.—As with the Holly¬ 
hocks, I have found that one may grow 
Delphiniums too long in one place, so that 
when the time arrives when it is neces¬ 
sary to divide them, if possible a fresh 
place should be found the plants, digging 
In fresh soil and adding manure to the 
ground they are to occupy. By these 
means the plants do not degenerate, and 
one maintains the quality in the flowering- 
spikes. Although they are mostly to be 
found in places where the .sun reaches 
them, it ought not to be lost sight of that 
they bloom the longest when they are 
planted where they are able to get shade 
for part of the day. There, too, the 
spikes, unfolding gradually, are often 
finer. Whilst propagation is generally 
carried out by dividing the roots—best 
undertaken in the late autumn—the plan 
of sowing seed should not be overlooked, 
as by that means one is sometimes able to 
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raise sorts possessing qualities uncommon, 
and more than one small grower has been 
rewarded by* something quite out of the 
ordinary. 

Quick of growth, and superb when in 
blossom, these very stately plants are 
worthy of every attention. 

WOODBASTWICK. 


ER WARDEN HALL, NEAR SHOTLEY 
BRIDGE. 

This stately old creeper-clad hall, said to 
have been a farmhouse in its early days, 
stands in the peaceful and very quaint 
village of Erwarden close to Shotley 
Bridge, about eight miles from Ipswich. 
The small lawn garden is reached through 
a massive old gateway at the end of an 
avenue, from the end of which a very 
effective view of the house is seen. Little 
gardening is done, and at the time the 
photograph was taken there were but few 
things in flower. Some line groups of 
hardy plants and Ferns, as may ho seen in 


with large, long buds, as big or bigger than 
those of Niphetos. Can you say what the i 
name is?—W. J. W. 

[After studying the sketch, and duly 
considering the matter, we think the sug¬ 
gested alterations a great improvement 
on existing conditions. There are, how¬ 
ever, a few matters to which we direct 
your attention and offer suggestions there¬ 
on. These will, in our opinion, serve to 
render your scheme, as a whole, more 
complete when carried out. 

In the first place, you mention that the 
trees on the east and west sides of the 
garden overhang the portions of lawn j 
where you proi>oso planting shrubs and | 
forming flower-borders. Would it not be 
possible to cut these over - hanging 
branches back so as to leave the ground 
below unshaded? If this could be done it 
! would be much better for the welfare 
both of the shrubs and herbaceous plants, 
and greatly add to the general effect. The 
| next thing is as to the width of the lier- 
' baceous borders. With respect to these, 


of rockery and thus gain additional space, 
which will render it less formal in outline 
w 1 1 en constructed. 

Of shrubs which flower in autumn there 
is, as you are doubtless aware, not such 
a wide range to select from as from those 
which flower in spring, but we hope the 
following, or a selection made therefrom, 
will answer your purpose:—Hydrangea 
Hortensia (pink), II. Thomas Hogg 
(white),II.paniculata grandiflora (white); 
Coin tea arboresconx (yellow), followed by 
curious bladder-like seed-pods; Abelia 
rui>estris (white), very free: Rlius 
Cotinus (Venetian Sumach), valuable both 
for its beautiful reddish-tinted foliage as 
well as its rich purple, feathery plumes; 
Caryopteris mastacanthus (blue), Buddleia 
variabilis (lilac), B. v. Veitcliiana (violet- 
mauve). Clethra arborea (white), C. 
alnifolia (white), Clerodendron FargesI 
(white, scented), C. trichotomum (white, 
fragrant), Tamarix gallica (pink). Yuccas 
in variety (white), Ozothammis roxmarini- 



Enmrden Hall , near Shotley Bridge , Ipswich. 
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were planted near the i 


ALTERATIONS TO GARDEN. 

For many years 1 have been one of your 1 
“Constant readers,” and on more than one 
occasion you have been good enough to favour 
me with your advice. I, therefore, venture to 
ask it again, as I am taking a new house, at 
Tunbridge Wells, with a small garden, as 
shown on the attached rough plan, which I 
hope will be intelligible to you. The garden 
is somewhat on the shady side, I should 6ay, 
and in the present wet weather looks a bit 
damp, though the house is very dry. I should 
be very glad of any criticism of inv proposed 
alterat ion as per sketch I send and the names 
of any autumn-flowering shrubs, also the 
names of some good Roses—I know many of 
the old favourites, such as La France, Aug. 
Guinoisseau. W. A. Richardson, Gloire Lyon- 
naise, Captain Hayward, Captain Christy, 
K. A. Victoria. Caroline Testout, Ulrich 
Brunner, Druschki, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Abel 
Carricre. Duke of Edinburgh, Mrs. J. Laiug, 
Killarney, and the Climbers Dorothy Perkins, 
Lady Gay, Climbing Rambler, Felicite Per- 
p6tue, etc., but should like to know of some 
good new ones -for the pergola and beds, espe¬ 
cially those which bloom well in the autumn 
and are sweet-scented, l^aw some Roses the 
other day the colour ofijw. 4~Jticha*r4s#ib-J)ut 



we assume you are desirous of making 
as fine a display as possible, with the aid 
of perennials, biennials, and annuals, from 
spring until late autumn, and with bul¬ 
bous plants during the early part of the 
year. If such is the ease we think the 
borders in the narrowest parts not of suf¬ 
ficient width, and suggest that they should 
at these points be not less than 0 feet 
wide, which will afford greater accommo¬ 
dation. Another matter is the-proposed 
pergola. This is too narrow for its length, 
and we suggest that it should ho built, at 
the least, fi feet wide. Resecting the 
Rose-beds on either side of the pergola, 
we think you might, without unduly en¬ 
croaching on the lawn, make these 0 feet 
wide instead of 4 feet, as marked on 
sketch. The suggested addition to existing 
rockery is good, but according to sketch 
is hardly wide enough to make it effec¬ 
tive when planted. This difficulty can be 
overcome either by planting fewer shrubs, 
at the back of the rockery, so as to leave 
more ground at disposal for the building 
of the latter, or to advance the front line 


folius (white, foliage fragrant), E hen gnus 
pungens, E. argentea, Nandina doniestica 
(white, terminal bracts), Catalpa big- 
nonioides (white), Ceanothus Gloire de 
Versailles (light blue), Sophora japonica 
(cream), Olearia Ilaasti (grey), Arbutus 
Unedo (white). Potejitilla fruticosa 
(yellow), Veronica salicifolia (white). 
Hibiscus syriacus in variety (flowers from 
pure white to crimson, purple, and blue), 
Veronica hybrida Simon Delaux (crim¬ 
son), V. Mine. Delaux (bright red), V. 
Purple Lucere (purple). 

Of the newer Roses suitable for cover 
ing a ixirgola there are Excelsa (crimson- 
scarlet), in the way of Dorothy Perkins, 
Shower of Gold (yellow and orange), 
Lady Godiva (flesh-pink), The Farquhnr 
(bright pink), White Dorothy Perkins, 
Miunchalm (deep pink), Alberic Barbier 
(creamy - white), Rene Andre (saffron- 
yellow,* shaded red), Flower of Fairfield 
(crimson), autumnal bloomer, Mrs. F. W. 
Flight (bright pink-)., Philadelphia 
Rambler (deep crimson), Tausendschon 
(pink), Debutante (soft pink, autumn), 
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Evangeline (white, jiink suffusion), Trier 
(creamy-white), Billiard et. Bnrre (orange- 
yellow), Belle Lyonnaise (canary-yellow). 
We regret being unable to name the climb¬ 
ing Rose you describe. 

For the beds we recommend Juliet (a 
mixture of gold, rose, and red), Rayon 
(l'Or (coppery-orange, streaked red), The 
Lyon (a mixture of yellow, red, and 
shrimp - pink). Lady Ashtown (rose, 
shaded yellow), Duchess of Wellington 
(deep yellow and crimson), His Majesty 
(dark crimson), White Killnrney, Countess 
Annesley (rose-salmon), Dorothy Bn go 
Roberts (a combination of coppery-pink 
and apricot), G. L. Baul (carmine-crim¬ 
son), Grace Molyneux (creamy-yellow), 
Joseph Lowe (carmine, shaded salmon), 
Mine, ltavary (golden-yellow). The fore¬ 
going are mostly hybrid Teas, and con¬ 
tinue blooming till late autumn. 

The following are a few' good hybrid 
perpetuals :—Ben Cant (crimson), Hugh 
Dickson (scarlet-crimson), Mrs. G. Dick¬ 
son (satin-pink), Ulster (salmon-pink), 
Mrs. S. Crawford (rose-pink), Heinrich 
Schultheis (delicate pink). Marchioness 
of Londonderry (ivory-white), Margaret 
Dickson (white, flesh centre). Mons. E. Y. 
Teas (cherry-red), Mrs. Cocker (soft 
pink). Mrs. Harkness (blush), T. B. Hay¬ 
wood (crimson scarlet). The majority of 
these are highly fragrant.] 


OCRISIA COCCINEA. 

Tins brilliant-flowered Chilian plant Is 
one of tlie most, striking objects in the 
rock or bog garden during the month of 
May, bearing numerous flower-spikes, 
some of them as much ns 15 inches in 
height, with as many as fourteen ex¬ 
panded blooms and burls, the glowing ver¬ 
milion of I lie drooping blossoms being 
most effective. The Ourlsia cannot be 
said to be a plant of easy culture, as in 
many gardens it refuses to bloom. Though 
a native of Chili, it is by no means tender, 
and will pass through tlie winter un¬ 
harmed in these Islands as far north as 
Scotland. Moisture anil partial shade are 
certainly essential to its well-being, and 
when these are present it is often found 
in good health in varying soils. Clay and 
heavy lonm have been recommended for it, 
anrlonewriterhas mentioned it asflourish- 
ing amongst blocks of slag from the pig- 
iron blast furnaces, but sandy peat is 
probably us satisfactory a staple as can be 
found for it. In one garden, where the 
soil is of this description, it is a weed, 
rambling about everywhere among the 
rocks and spreading year by year. In 
another garden, it grows luxuriantly on 
themoist banks of a stream In semi-shade, 
the soil being adhesive loam. It has been 
written of as a bog plant, but, although 
abundant moisture is beneficial to it, a 
bog-bed is by no means to be recom¬ 
mended. If a fair deplli of jiorous, gritty 
peat be provided, and the plants are given 
copious waterings through the hot 
summer weather, there is no reason why 
they should not succeed. The successful 
culture of the plant is, more or less, a 
matter of chance, and it may well happen 
that a piece in an out-of-the-way part of 
the garden, which has been forgotten, may 
thrive, W’hile plants carefully tended will 
fail. Some advise planting in contact 
with rock or wall, and thus somewhat con¬ 
fining the roots : but in some gardens in 
tlie south-west it does well with an un¬ 
limited root-run. Sly group of plants is 
growing in sandy peat on a flat plateau to 
the north of a rock, where they get the 
sun only from noon till 3.30 p.m. They 
flower very well, and in tills early season 
the bloom-spikes are now on the point of 
expanding. Windham Fitzuehbeiit. 


A077;.S' A ND REPLIES. 

Encroaching plants.—“An Amateur of 
Hardy Flowers” touched, in a recent 
number, on one or two things that have an 
unenviable notoriety as robbers, and it re¬ 
minds one to warn novices in the cultiva¬ 
tion of hardy plants on a fairly large 
scale, and not agryHainted witti flieir 
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habits, as to the necessity of keeping a 
close watch on many things that may have 
been Introduced into borders with the 
view to keeping them strictly within 
bounds, and removing them at the end of 
the season to other positions in the garden, 
where they can ramble at will. The old 
| Japanese Anemone, for instance, is a fear¬ 
ful nuisance in tlie regular border, but a 
very pretty subject for outlying places, 
and two white-flowered plants of similar 
tendency that can be associated with it 
are the double forms of Achillea ptarmica 
and Spinea filipendula. The latter 
especially, like one or two of the Cam¬ 
panulas, if planted and allowed to remain 
for a season, is extremely difficult to 
eradicate. Favourite plants alike for a 
| display and cutting, like some of the 
. Uemerocallis and Montbretins, are also 
1 very much inclined to monopolise more 
! than their share of space. This matter, in 
common with many other things in connec¬ 
tion with hardy plant, borders, requires 
attention all through the growing season, 
and the more careful the attention the 
better the result.—E. B. 

Early Wallflowers.—I often think it is 
to be regretted we do not see more of 
these in private gardens. A good deal of 
J labour is spent, on many things that have 
not, half the merit these have. Certainly, 
nothing can surpass them for scent, 
although they may not he showy. This 
should induce many more to grow them 
for winter. Everyone that frequents 
Covent Garden must have noticed how the 
I market men bring these in bunches 
through the w inter (except in severe cold). 

I The same thing has been going on for forty 
years to my knowledge. Many years ago 
i these men had an early-llowering strain, 

| growing them in the Fulham fields. Some 
may think these have Shelter, but this is 
not so—they are grown in the open field, 
i I remember the late Mr. A. Dean saying 
i to me, these men had a select early-flower- 
j ing strain, and undoubtedly much depends 
on this. During the past five years I have 
been trying what selection would do in 
this way, and I am convinced there is 
much advantage in so doing. Everyone 
must have noticed how much earlier some 
plants bloom in a hatch of seedlings than 
others. Some three years ago I selected 
• me of these (a good red), seeding it, 
raising a batch of it. ami growing 
separately. At. the close of the year I 
cut good spikes of bloom from the plants.— 
West Subset. 

Parrot Tulips. Among the various 
tribes of Tulips at present brightening up 
the garden, few have such a brilliant 
effect as the May-fiowering kinds. Their 
gorgeous shades and blending of colour 
are always attractive: but the effect is to 
some extent lost if there is not a good 
collection of Parrot Tulips, which are well 
adapted for massing in beds or larders; 
aud if their period of duration is some¬ 
what short, their value during the time of 
blooming is great. Parrot Tulips have 
also some value as cut bloom, and it is 
surprising that in many gardens they are 
practically unknown or have been ousted 
by other sorts.— Kikk. 

Oriental Poppies. These, which lend much 
colour to a garden in June, are easily raised 
from seed, and the time for sowing is now. 
Many people depend on either dividing their 
plants or procuring young ones, but it is well 
to remember that from a packet of seed one 
may raise many plants at little cost. We too 
often forget that though lovers of the sun, 
they bloom longest on a partly-shaded border. 
These Oriental Poppies are very hardy and 
need but little protection in winter, and if one 
complains that the flowers last a short time 
only, one must also admit that the plants 
keep up a long succession.—L eahiirst. 

Primula Siebolcll Magenta Queen. — 
Although I think that a better name might 
have been given this fine Primula, it, never¬ 
theless, describes the colour of the flowers very 
well. P. Sieboldi Magenta Queen still holds 
its own as a good doer and a free-flowering 
variety. In addition, the plant is very hardy, 
and as it is easily increased by division at 
almost any time of the year, a stock may soon 
he raised. Magenta Queen is effective in beds 
in ordinary garden soil: hut perhaps it is 
seen to the greatest advantage in the rock 
crarden, where it succeeds perfectly, and. 

I blooming immediately after the various forms 


of P. denticulata. it provides a valuable suc¬ 
cession thereto.—K ikk. 

Sweet Peas in odd corners. —When borders 
have been planted for the summer it some¬ 
times happens that, through failures, etc., 
space is unoccupied. May 1 suggest to those 
who have hitherto looked upon Sweet Peas in 
the light of plants to he set out in formal 
rows, to group a few about the garden, using 
plants of one colour in each group. It is sur¬ 
prising what a beautiful effect these groups 
have in a garden. For the back row of a 
border they are being more largely used. In 
large pots they can he usefully employed to 
stand about porticos and doorways in the 
summer. These again are more effective when 
one colour is used in each pot.— Townsman. 


ORCHIDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dlsa Luna. — Dim gramliflora, often 
spoken of as the Pride of Table Mountain, 
is not oflen successfully grown in this 
country, and one rarely sees .such species 
as D. racemosa and D. tripetaloides, or the 
hybrids Kcwensis, Premier, Veitchi, etc., 
but in D. Luna we have a plant which 
possesses a good constitution, and with 
ordinary care and attention will thrive, 
and annually produce its pretty flower- 
scapes, usually from May to July. It was 
raised by Messrs. J. Veltch and Sons, 
Chelsea, from D. racemosa and D. 
Veitchi, and the colour is a pleasing 
shade of rose. Any amateur with a cool- 
house should certainly try this hybrid, for 
it will succeed at the coldest end of the 
division, and for preference should be 
arranged immediately beneath a ventila¬ 
tor, because fresh air is most important. 
Thrips is often very troublesome, and is 
probably the cause of many failures. 
Growers in the past have, directly they 
saw this post, vaporised the house, which 
not only killed the thrips but injured tho 
tips of the leaves, aud thus the plants 
received a severe check, from which they 
rarely entirely recovered. Insect pests 
must be kept down, and in this instance 
the Disas should be removed when it is 
necessary to fumigate the structure for 
the other Inmates, and before taking them 
back to their growing quarters they must 
be dipi>ed in a weak solution of XL All 
insecticide, or some other reliable sub¬ 
stitute. Lay the plants on their sides for 
a few hours to allow the insecticide to 
drain away, and lightly .spray overhead 
each day whenever the weather is bright 
and hot. Repotting may be done in 
August, using a mixture of the best 
librous loam and good ]>eat, with a 
sprinkling of Sphagnum Moss added as 
the potting proceeds. Disas are always 
growing, more or less, and for this reason 
must never be permitted to get dry.— 
Sadox. 

Odontoglossum crispum virglnale.— 

Odontoglossum crispum has been not in¬ 
aptly described as the queen of Orchids, 
and the variety virginale is the most, 
chaste and lovely form of the species. 
Although many of the spotted varieties 
possess greater value from a monetary 
point of view, this pure-white variety must 
be awarded the first place for its delicate 
beauty, the glistening white of the sepals 
and petals having a subtle and indescrib¬ 
able charm possessed by no other kind. 
Like all the varieties of this si>ecies, it 
requires a cool, moist atmosphere all the 
year round : the house where it is grown 
must be heavily shaded all through the 
summer months in order to keep the tem¬ 
perature as low as possible, and air must 
be admitted night and day. During the 
winter the plants must bo arranged close 
to the glass, so as to catch every ray of 
light, and the temperature at this season 
ought not to fall below 48 degs. Very 
little is needed in the way of compost, a 
tliin layer of peat and Sphagnum sufficing 
over the drainage, which must be sufficient 
to carry off the copious supplies of water 
that are needed during tlie growing season. 
If the atmosphere is right, the Sphagnum 
will grow freely and form a dense cushion 
around the base of the pseudo-bulbs, keep¬ 
ing them cool and causing them to root 
freely, A little of this roaj\be removed 
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on the approach of winter, but not suffi¬ 
cient to bare the roots. Slugs and small 
snails work a good deal of mischief among 
the spikes when growing, and this entails 
watchfulness and care on the part of the 
cultivator. The treatment for the typical 
O. crispum suits ttds variety in every 
respect. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM. 

The genus Odontoglossum contains many 
valuable species, but the most impulse is 
O. crispum, a spike of which is herewith 
figured. A typical form is white, usually 


western spurs of the eastern Cordillera of 
New Granada, at an elevation of T,5fiu feet 
to 8.800 feet, and ninety miles south to 
ninety miles north of the city of Bogota. 
This expanse lias lieen divided into four 
regions — Fusagasuga. Velez. Chiquiu- 
quira and Paeho. Large and frequent im¬ 
portations are received from these dis¬ 
tricts, but in tlie last the finest and most 
valuable forms are to be found. 

From the above remarks it will be 
gathered that the small grower as well as 
the liig commercial man has a chance of 
flowering something good, if lie decides to 


generally in bloom throughout the year. 
The flowers last in full beauty for several 
weeks, and are very useful for cutting. 
This chaste and beautiful Odontoglot Is 
also known under the name of O. Alex¬ 
andra. Sadox, 

VEGETABLES. 

SCARLET RUNNERS. 

The Kidney or Runner Kean is universally 
esteemed, and wherever a cottage garden 
or local horticultural society is estab¬ 
lished, there—owing to the friendly rivalry 
which exists—the Scarlet Runner will be 
found grown to perfection. At the annual 
exhibitions ot garden produce held by these 
societies magnificent examples, of which 
any man might be proud, are generally in 
evidence, and the competition in the 
various classes allotted to them is usually 
very keen. The market grower, too, pro¬ 
duces them on a large scaie, although by a 
somewhat different method. In this ease 
the plants are grown in single rows, feet, 
4 feet, and 5 teet apart, and when about 
9 inches to 1 foot in height are pinched 
to make them branch. To keep them 
dwarf they are again pinched at intervals 
during the season ; consequently, no sticks 
are needed. In this way heavy crops are 
secured, but which for quality do not com¬ 
pare with those obtained from plants sup¬ 
plied by sticks, and which, moreover, re¬ 
ceive occasional doses of stimulants, and 
are kept supplied with water in dry 
weather. 

Unless the Beans are required for early 
exhibitions or some special purpose, no 
advantage is gained by sowing too early, 
as the plants have not only to run the risk 
of injury from frost, bur they often be¬ 
come starved, and are in consequence a 
long time before they make any headway. 
If sown about the middle of May, tin* 
plants run much less risk of being cut 
down by frost, while they grow away 
rapidly under the more genial conditions 
of June weather. In the lirst-nanied con¬ 
tingency the plants are best, raised under 
cover, either in pots or boxes, planting 
being deferred until the i«»ssihility of 
frost occurring has passed by. Where 
space, admits, it is a good plan to make a 
second sowing the second week in June, 
as this ensures a good late autumnal 
supply. As the Runner Bean loves plenty 
of moisture, and must have it if tender 
pods are desired, the seed drills should 
be drawn not less than 9 inches wide and 
a few inches deejier than* apjiears neces¬ 
sary, the object for which will presently 
be seen. The seed is then sown in two 
linos, each near the outer edges of the 
drill, and then when it is covered with 
2 inches of the finest of the soil the sur¬ 
plus is used to build up a ridge on either 
side of tlie drill to form a kind of trough 
for retaining water when this is needed. 
The rows should not lx; closer together 
than (i feet—10 feet is better—and either 
sticks or string must be provided for the 
support of the plants as .soon as they show 
aji inclination to climb. A. W. 


Odontoglossum crispum : a fine form. From a photograph in 
Sir T. Lawrence s garden at Burford , Dorking. 


tinged more or less with rose, with red¬ 
dish or brown sjiots or blotches upon the 
segments, and a white lip, frequently 
spotted with red, while the yellow crest is 
often marked w r ith the same colour. No 
plant furnishes such a number of different 
forms and varieties, and in proof of this 
statement we may say that the Royal 
Horticultural Society has bestowed over 
190 awards of merit and first-class certifi¬ 
cates ui>ou this exquisite flower, the first 
first-class certificate having been awarded 
In 1805 to a si>ecimen exhibited by Mr. 
W. Marshall. 

O. crispum is statgjl to inhabit the 
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buy freshly-imported examples. It is 
always interesting to watch the flowers 
open the first time, but many inferior 
forms will appear, while the “ plums ” are 
few and far between. O. crispum is an 
easy plant to grow, if a moist, buoyant 
temperature of 50 degs. or 00 (legs. Fahr. 
is maintained, according to the season. 
Shade is required to protect them from 
tlie direct rays of the sun, and in regard 
to repotting, I shall deal with this more 
fully at the proper time. The flowering 
jieriod of O. crispum and its forms is late 
spring and early summer, lmt where a 
house is devoted to their culture a few are 


CABBAGES FOR LATE SUPPLIES. 

In some gardens the late sowing is 
omitted, and one made some time in April 
—indeed, at times even earlier—is tlie one 
relied upon. I find I get much better 
results by sowing in smaller quantities 
and at different dates. Of late years there, 
has been a much better method of dividing 
up tlie various Cabbages and other 
vegetables into sections, such as early, 
mid-season, and late. This is a great 
gain, especially to those who have to keep 
up a long and varied supply. Even with 
those who have had considerable ex¬ 
perience there has at times been a scarcity, 
owing to a crop coming in advance of its 
given season. In such case my plea for 
later sowings, or sowing at intervals, will 
be clearer. I have found that when the 
small seedlings from an early sowing are 
used for late planting, these often, with 
more genial weather, so quickly catch up 
the ^ar^L-^lunted ones tlijij; the succes- 
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xion is not maintained. As regards 
Broccoli, there must be a long season’s 
growth to get the best results. Even with 
Uroceoli it is useless to sow early and then 
leave the seedlings in the seed-bed. Often 
the seedlings are very close together, and [ 
are starved from want of room to , 
develop, so that 1 would prefer to sow ! 
thinly early in May in an open situation, 
and plant out as soon us the seedlings are 
large enough, than sow earlier, as noted j 
a hove. 

Brussels Sprouts are often sown as I 
early as January under glass, and to 
advise a small sowing late in April, or 
early in May, will, 1 fear, iiml few , 
admirers. Much depends upon the do- I 
mand. In my own case I had to supply 
small, hard Sprouts as late as possible, j 
and at first adopted the usual method of j 
planting the small seedlings left over from I 
the larger planting, but this was by no 
means satisfactory, as the produce 
invariably turned in too soon. By sowing 
very thinly in rows 2 f<*et apart, dropping 
a few seeds at intervals of 12 inches to 
IS inches in the row, and thinning out 
early, making good gaps, 1 got a late 
supply as required. The Bullet and Dwarf 
Beta are excellent for the purpose. The 
lab* Borecoles and Savoys are most useful 
when sown late. I found from the 10th 
to t he 20th of May quite early enough in 
the south, but. would say from the 1st to 
the MM.li in the north. Allow ample room 
in I ho seed-bed so as to get a strong plant. 
The Drumhead Borecoles, which form a 
heart, are of great, value for late sup¬ 
plies; also such varieties as Sutton’s 
Favourite, Improved Hearting, and the 
older Read’s. Savoys as a late winter or 
early spring vegetable are far more palat¬ 
able than when they come into use before 
Christmas. Such varieties as New Year. 
Sugar Loaf, Reliance, and Latest of All 
hi huge variety) are good. 1 prefer the 
smaller or medium growers for late use. 

A late supply can lie obtained at a small 
ouI lay if varieties and tin* season of sow¬ 
ing are studied. M. <’. R. 

Tomatoes, feeding.—Keep the side 
shoots rubbed out and tin* main stems 
trained up near the glass. The planter 
will he guid<*d by the width of the houses. 
Narrow, span-roofed houses may ho made 
to pinduce a profitable crop by plant ing a 
row 1 foot apart and confining to one 
stem, or planting 2 feet apart and taking 
up two stems till they meet in the 
cent re. 

BOOKS. 

“ LES JARDINS DM VERSAILLES.”* 
Tins is a sort of illustrated guide to those 
inueh-talked-of gardens at Versailles, 
which are jierliaps the worst, example of 
“ style,” misspent labour, and extravagant 
expenditure the world lias to show. Jit* 
Notre, the designer, was not a gardener at j 
all, but an architect, and. naturally, he 
thought that a garden should be a sort of » 
enlarged sculpture gallery, adorned with : 
costly wafer-squirts, mean little gravel 
parterres, right enough for a curjet or | 
wall panel; terraces made artificially' 
where the natural ground needed none 
such. People who see this sort of thing 
and gape at it have no idea what might 
have boon done if the ground had been 
treated in a picturesque and natural way. 
It has had a frightfully had influence on 
the gardening of France, this sort of open- 
air sculpture. The main impression ! t 
leaves is that of statues of naked women 
and gigantic water-squirts, where neither 
water-squirts nor statuary are right. 

BIRDS. 

Age of linnet ('Agv).-lt in authoritatively 
Htated that the linnet may attain the age of 
twenty-three years, so that your bird is, us 
yet.along way off the establishing of a record, 
lie is, however, now of quite respectable age. 
and apparently full of vigour, which shows 
that you attend to his needs.—J. T. Bird. 

" IjT* .Tardm* <!*■ Versailles," liy Pierre ile Nothin'. 
Paris: Miui/.r Joyunt et L boulevard de^'apueines. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(CHELSEA SHOW.) 

May 20th, 21st, and 22nd, 1913. 

From; nearly every point of view the 
great spring show of this society, to 
which, in its new quarters, exhibitors and 
Fellows had looked forward with much i 
expectation, must be pronounced a com¬ 
plete success. Everywhere under the huge 
canvas roof there were to lie seen I 
examples of high cultural skill in all j 
phases of vegetable and plant life with 
which the British cultivator is credited 
the world over. They were at Chelsea in 
their finest garb, to be viewed in comfort, 
and seen to advantage. The setting out of 
the spaces for the flbor exhibits was 
admirably and artistically conceived, the 
spacious gangways lending an air of im¬ 
portance to all. The airiness of the lofty 
tent left nothing to lie desired; the foul, 
suffocating conditions of the tents at the 
Temple—all too long tolerated—will only 
now he remembered in history. The rock 
guldens, arranged in the open near the 
embankment, were a great feature, and 
for the most part a big success, and the 
crowds which thronged them demon¬ 
strated their impularity and the growing 
taste for hardy plants generally. Several 
of the larger exhibits covered a space of 
3,000 square feet, thus affording room for 
display and correct work. The qualifica¬ 
tion with which these notes opien con¬ 
cerns the upper portion — the hospital 
end—of the big tent. In coming to 
Chelsea everybody had fondly imagined 
thal the days of narrow tables, and 
equally narrow pathways, had been left 
behind; yet here there was a formidable 
range of them, a blot on the landscape, 
and as miserable and wretched in their 
proportions as the worst we remember, 
i Some of the gangways, those in which 
l I In* visitor could not help encountering the 
supporting pillars of the tent, were inex¬ 
pressibly had—even at the Temple the 
visitor had not to run the risk of colliding 
with the tent ]K)les—while at Chelsea only 
a very little engineering would have been 
required to keep the pathways free from 
such formidable obstructions. Happily 
for the show, the weather was fine, the 
prevailing coolness materially assisting to 
keep plants and flowers jieifoctly fresh. 
On the o|K*ning day there was a great con¬ 
course of visitors, the show-ground being 
packed. 

Taken altogether, many of the groups of 
plants were decidedly sui»erior to what 
they were last year at the* international. 
Roses of different sections formed a very 
prominent feature. As a rule, the central 
|H>rtion of each group consisted of tall 
plants of different members of the | 
Rambler section, with, in many instances, 
an edging more or less pronounced of J 
dwarf plants of the Polyanthn class. In 
some examples many of the hybrid Teas 
and FerpetU&lS formed, ns it were, a 
stepping-stone between the two. Equally 
bright with the Roses were the hardy 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons, which last 
year were, in some cases at least., scarcely 
tip to the usual standard, the cause, no 
doubt, being the excessively hot and dry 
summer of 1011. This could not be urged 
against the weather experienced last 
year, and the liberal amount of moisture 
which then prevailed has certainly proved 
very beneficial to Azaleas and Rhododen¬ 
drons in general. In the subdued light 
of the tent the bright yellow, orange, and 
tlame tints of the hardy Azaleas appeared 
to shine with unusual brightness. Stove 
and greenhouse plants occupied a con- 
j siderable space, especially those subjects 
that can be readily raised from seeds, 
such as Calceolarias, Cinerarias, 
Stocks, Petunias, Begonias, Sehizanthus, 
Nemesias, and others of this class, there 
being large banks of them freely dis¬ 
posed in different parts of the tent. Of 
plants grown mainly for the sake of their 
foliage, there were some fine examples of 
On Ind iums, Crotons, and others, but these 
plants do not now appeal to the general 
i public to the extent that they at one time 


did. Zonal Pelargoniums supplied bright 
patches of colour, and the same may lx* 
said of the llipi>eastrums, which, to the 
average individual, are still Amaryllis, 
the Streptocarpuses, Gloxinias, Kalanchoe 
flammea, and numerous Anthuriums. 
Double - flowered tuberous Begonias, 
though limited in numbers, were so very 
line ns to gain a large share ot admira¬ 
tion. 

Of trees and shrubs, Ihe various recent 
introductions from China were well 
shown, as also were good flowering 
examples of a representative collection 
of Lilacs. Dwarf shrubs, too, figured 
much more prominently in the different, 
arrangements of roekwork than was at one 
time the case. 

Carnations, general favourites of to¬ 
day, were freely represented, mainly as 
cut blooms, though some good examples of 
the Malmaison section were, as pot 
specimens, well shown. The old-fashioned, 
scented-leaved Pelargoniums are coming 
once more into favour. Three good collec¬ 
tions were shown, the majority of the 
plants being in flower. In one of the 
groups no less than 140 varieties were 
represented. 

Orchids were, as usual, a great attrac¬ 
tion, the space devoted to them being at 
i times much crowded. Good things were 
numerous, and a fact that one could not 
fail to note was that the exhibition owed 
a very great deal to what may be re¬ 
garded as comparatively recent hybrids. 

Those nurserymen who make a speciality 
of Ferns gave us again of their best, and 
it was refreshing to look upon these 
masses of green after the wealth of colour 
in their immediate proximity. 

Rock gardens and alpine plants.—The 
rock gardens, as we have already stated, 
were one of the features of the show, and 
it but required a view of the great crowds 
who thronged them to get an idea of their 
popularity. The majority, too, were good, 
some absolutely correct, hence in this im¬ 
portant department of outdoor gardening 
progress Is marked. We see Improvement. 
indeed, as compared with the Inter¬ 
national of a year ago. and if this be so 
there is cause for satisfaction. Of the 
rock gardening at the Inner Temple, 
whore the exhibitor was tied hand and font, 
and where, from circumstances* entirely 
beyond his control, everything was of a 
supremely artificial kind, we refrained 
from anything but the mildest criticism. 
We may say of it now, crude and bail 
as many of tin* attempts obviously were, 
it constituted the thin end of the wedge to 
better work. Now, with elbow room, and 
working amid natural surroundings, many 
are rising to the occasion and showing 
what is possible either on a large or small 
scale. In some, the tine effects of well- 
placed alpine vegetation attract: in 
others,these,In conjunction witli good and 
careful rock gardening—the disposition of 
the rocks in their relation to plant life 
more particularly-—merit careful study. 
In a few instances miniature moraines 
had been set up and suggestively planted. 
Not all of them, however, were in the cor- 
I root position. Mistakes were few, how- 
I ever, and good work plentiful. Messrs. 

I It. W. Wallace and Co., Colchester, had 
certainly one of the most extensive and 
I varied, their arrangements covering a 
| space of 3,000 square feet. Within this 
; area had been constructed a rock and 
I water garden, sunk garden, garden-house, 

I and paved ways—a rather embracing 
whole—each good and suggestive, capable 
of introduction into many gardens—of 
modification or extension. The rock 
garden portion was of mountain lime¬ 
stone, and admirably done. Rocks were 
plentiful, though not overdone. Their 
“ lie,” or natural disposition, had received 
careful treatment. Here and there 
a break rendered good service—too fre¬ 
quently rocks are arranged in continuous 
lines. At one end a Fern-studded water¬ 
fall was in good taste. The garden-house 
was an effective bit of work, its stone-tiled 
roof particularly so. Good plants were 
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everywhere, though there was no alien 
garishuess. Kainondia and Haberlea, bog 
or rock Primula, carpeter or grouper, 
fissure or crevice subject. Conifer or 
shrub, each and all bad its rightful place, 
so to speak, and was seen playing its part 
well. The Burton Hardy Plant Nurseries. 
Christchurch, had a well-arranged rock 
bank and a division of a flatter bank on 
lower ground. There were some good 
plants here, Daphne Cneorum, Primula 
Littoniana, P. Lissadel hybrid, P. Cock- 
bumiana. together with Seduw pilosum, 
I^wisia Cotyledon, Cistus purpureus, and 
Miwulus radicans. 

Messrs. R. Tucker and Son, Oxford, had 
similar ground and conditions to the last- 
named, employing such good plants as 
Anemone alpina and A. sulphnrea, And- 
rosace arachnoidea. Campanula Raddeana, 
Stachys Corsica, and CEnothera ovata. 
Messrs. J. I*ii»er and Sons, Barnes and 
Kays water, occupied some 3,000 square 
feet with rock and water gardening. So 
far as the former was concerned it 
sipi*‘m1<mI to us rather from the stand- 
joint of a great effort at rock building-- 
ton much rock, too much exposed, and not 
quite enough of the gardener’s art. At cr 
near the water's edge many plants were 
quite happily placed—Trilliums, Primulas, 
Cypripediums, Sarracenias, and the like - 
nil of which were well placed. Campanula 
Steveni nana was charming. Excellent 
shrubs. Bamboos, Wistarias, many quite 
antique specimens of these, gave effect to 
other portions of the arrangement. Mr. 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, had a capital 
position at the extreme end of the rock 
garden series, and had made good use of 
it. a pathway dividing the higher hank 
from a more lowly-placed rock-bed. We 
were more concerned, however, with the 
excellence of some of his groups, more 
iKirticularly those made up of Saxifraga 
Aizoon rosea and Aquilegia Stuarti. the 
latter being the piece par excellence of the 
whole. From every j>oint of view this fine 
hybrid Columbine appeared well, its 
delicate. Fern-like leafage and deep blue 
and white coloured flowers, in their 
hundreds, making a most effective whole. 
The informality of this fine group was also 
notable, and while for the most part 
crowning a rocky mound, streamed thinly 
down the slopes at the right and left in 
a perfectly natural and picturesque 
manner. Equally well considered was 
the Saxifraga, and the twain were much 
admired. Dozens of other plants were 
employed. Our object is not a plant 
catalogue, however, so much as to give an 
idea of what good work is. Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Kest.on, had a prettily-arranged 
rook garden with a number of choice 
plants. The Lowisias here were very fine. 
Helichrysum trlnerve is a pretty everlast¬ 
ing possessed of a vigorous and free 
giou.nd spread. If reliably hardy it should 
prove of much value. Edraiaiithus ser- 
pyllifollus major (with imperial purple 
i>ells), iBthionema pulchellum, n very 
choice assortment of Saxifrages, Trilliums. 
and Primulas, together with shrubs, were 
noted. The Guildford Hardy Plant 
Nursery (Mr. A. TTpton) had a choice 
assortment of Erodiums, n fine lot of 
Oxalis enneaphylln. Incarvillea brevipes. 
and, without doubt, the finest patch of 
Ourisia <*occinoa in the whole show. 
Primulas and Aquilegia Stuarti were also 
remarked, and these, with others, were 
effectively grouped in n well-arranged 
rock garden. Messrs. Whitelegge and 
Pago. Chislehurst, were nsing marl brown 
sandstone of excellent colour, and had 
some fine groups of things. Quite among 
the best was the new Yellow Gcum, John 
Bradshaw, and the scarlet Mrs. ,T. Brad¬ 
shaw, both fine garden plants. In the low- 
lying front. Primula pulverulenta was in 
great force, while the scarlet of P. Cock- 
Immiana attracted everybody. Not least 
among worthy subjects was the rich blue 
of Wahlenbergla vincreflora, the giant 
plumes of a monster Saxifraga Cotyledon 
being In line contrast to the crimson- 
scarlet of Habrantlins pratensis. Messrs. 
J. Cheal and Sons, Crawly, had a formal 
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garden in conjunction with a sunk rock 
garden, and both were effectively dealt 
with. In the latter the showier of the 
Aubrietias, alpine Phloxes, and Primulas 
had been made much of, and little plants 
galore for crevice and other work. 

Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, again 
brought a rockwork of Purbeck limestone, 
and of this the chief ]«irt was composed. 
A paved way led to a moraine hidden from 
the front view, and here were many plants 
of the choicest description. Lewisia 
Howelli, L. Cotyledon, and L. oppositi- 
folia. Oxytropis Lamberti, Pentstemou 
euruleus (true), Silene Hookeri, and a 
delightful bit of Oxalis adenophylla were 
all here. The very new stone of the wall 
portion, not much garnished with plant 
life, was rather opposed to good effect. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
had a piece of rock and water gardening 
extending to 1,000 square feet, apart from 
which tlic vistas through flic background 
of trees and shrubs had been suitably 
nested with woodland plant. life. 
Orchises, Primulas, Cypripediums, and 
Itodgersias were about the water’s edge, 
while on the rock slopes were seen Aster 
Falconerl, Cytisus Beani,Ourisia coceiuea, 
and others. Messrs. Pulham and Sons 
also had a water pool, with a mountain 
torrent and cliff arranged in grey moun¬ 
tain limestone. The rocky cliff was highly 
ornamented with plant life, every crack 
and cranny having its rightful quota, so 
to speak. Showy Primulas like japonica 
and pulverulenta were in goodly groups, 
while bold clumps of Funkias, Bamboos, 
and a well-flowered Saxifraga peltata 
showed to advantage. Mr. J. Wood, 
Boston Spa. had a space of about 
2.000 square feet, and employed a finely- 
weathered lot of mountain limestone. 
Indeed, from the rock-gardening stand¬ 
point, its trueness to nature, aud in its 
relation to plant life, it was, in our 
opinion, the best considered work in I lie 
whole show. Its arrangement was fault¬ 
less. Arrangements had also been made 
for a rocky mountain streamlet and a 
moraine, and in the latter, growing in 
Grass, was the Bird’s Eye Primula (1’. 
farinosa) in its hundreds. Gentinna 
verna was similarly placed, and the true 
Myosotls rupieola was remarked. Plant 
lift* abounded everywhere, however. 

Messrs. T. S Ware, Limited, Feltham, 
had an extensive grouping of sandstone 
rock witli water garden associated. The 
hardy Cypripediums here were very fine, 
and not less so the Primulas. A great 
colony of Sedum pilosum showed tills 
plant to good effect, while white and 
coloured Bainondias were freely employed 
in positions suitable to them. Irises and 
Osmundas contributed tlieiT quota cf 
beauty near the water’s edge, and 
Eplmediinns appeared in the shadier 
parts. Messrs. W. Cuthush and Sons, 
Higligate, N., had a nicely-arranged piece 
of work, employing larger plants for the 
most part. Llllurn colchieum was very 
fine; Anemone sulphurea was superb. 
Many Primulas gave rich masses of 
colour, as did also Incarvillea grandillora. 
The Craven Hardy Plant. Nnrsery, Clap- 
ham. Lancaster (Mr. Fnrrer) was one of 
the few who had wholly ignored water, 
and who relied upon choice and rare 
plants to tell their own tale. To those 
who knew them they nppealed with force, 
and enthusiasm was soon rife. We looked, 
naturally enough, for Daphne rupestris, 
and fouud it. Indeed, it. lias been a 
feature for nearly a dozen years now of 
Mr. Farrer’s group. This unique moun¬ 
tain shrub, witli its waxy, pink flower- 
trusses, was to be seen above a rocky 
lodge. Ramondia Natalia* alba was very 
choice nnd spotless in beauty, while 
Primula glutinosa, Gentiana bavarica. 
Ranunculusparnassifolius,and Campanula 
alpina were gems of the front rank. 
Walilenbergia serpyllifolia was in its 
hundreds, just ready for tile opening day, 
with its imperial-purple bells, and no one 
shows this plant in such t ruly regal splen¬ 
dour as does Mr. Fnrrer. Trilliums were 
a sheet of purest white. Messrs. Back¬ 
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house and Sons. York, had a sandstone 
rockery, and covered an area of about 
1,000 square feet. Some of their finer 
groupings were of Rnmoudia and Haber¬ 
lea, though a mass ot Anemone sulphurea 
was most effective. Orchis l’oliosa was 
graud; Gentiana verna very beautiful. 
Primulas in great variety gave a rich dis¬ 
play. The formal garden in conjunction 
with wall and terrace garden, arranged by 
Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, 
constituted a most effective piece of work, 
a liammered-irou gateway marking the 
entrance from the main avenue. This led 
at once to terrace garden aud fountain, 
thence, by steps at right and left, to the 
lawn and flower-borders. Here, too, was 
a half-circular fountain basin, fed from 
the upper terrace, while at right and left 
of the stone stairways some pretty effects 
had been secured by endowing the stone 
walls with vegetable life. The paved 
ways, too, were very naturally done, 
indeed, the naturalness of tile whole was 
its great charm. 

There were many rock gardens, so- 
called, on tables under canvas, nnd we re¬ 
gret. we have not room to mention the 
whole of them. In that from Messrs. 
Thomson nnd Charmnn, Bushey, Herts, 
there was a glorious example of Lewisia 
Columbiana, with fine pieces of Ruiimn- 
dias and Geuin Borisi. Misses Hopkins, 
Shepiiertou-on-Thames, showed Primulas, 
alpine Phloxes, Oxalis enneaphyila, and 
Daphne Cneorum in profusion. Mr. 
Reginald Prichard, West Moors. Wlm- 
borne, Dorset, had some delightful plants 
—a dozen or so huge tufts of Campanula 
Steveni nana, shrouded with its huge 
pale blue, semi-erect bells—the whole, leaf, 
tuft, and all less than 2 inches high, 
catching the eye at once. This unique 
subject gained an award of merit. Heli¬ 
chrysum bellidioides, tuft s 18 inches across, 
and freely covered with “ Everlastings,” 
were also great. while Diant bus 
I’rielinrdi, which is in the way of Freyni, 
but larger, was also remarked. Messrs. 
Bees, Limited, Liverjiool, the winners of 
the Fairer Cup for choice alpines, had 
some remarkable plants. The finest of 
these, perhaps, were some big clumps of 
Oxalis adenophylla, quite tile best that 
have yet. appeared. Ruscoea cantilioides, 
Drncoeeplialum hullntum. Veronica pyroli- 
floru, Wildenia Candida (a very rare 
plant). Primula pulehella.P. pulcbellohles, 
nnd P. seeundiflora, the last a wine- 
coloured P. sikkimensis, Pentstemou 
coeruleus (true), Celmisia spectnbilis 
argentca, nnd Potent ilia erloearpa were 
among tile choicer things in a quite unique 
lot Despite the lateness, so far as 
southern growers are concerned, Mr. 
James Douglas, Great Rookhain, Surrey, 
had a very tine collection of Auriculas, one 
of which, William Smith (green-edged 
variety) gained nil award of merit. Other 
notables in the group included Prince of 
Tyre, Argus, Phyllis Douglas. Mildred 
Jay (a good blue). Of show varieties we 
remarked Ruby, Shirley Hibberd, and 
Canary Bird. There were also some 
fine yellow seedlings, hut these, ns yet, 
were unnamed. 

Herbaceous plants and bulbs. —If we 

except some of the more notable of the 
exhibitors in this section we may rightly 
conclude that hardy plants generally 
have been more finely displayed at the 
Temple in the past. It may be, however, 
that the method of showing them had 
much to do witli the results, and, of 
course, they appeared in a continuous 
table arrangement, whereas at Chelsea 
the bolder groups were set out separately 
on the turf. Hence it was a sort of un¬ 
conscious competition between isolated 
beds and the bank-like effects secured by 
table grouping within more restricted 
limits in the past. This was not so in the 
case of Messrs. Wallace aud Co., Col¬ 
chester, who arranged the elite of the 
Lilies in three circular beds, with chain- 
like connections between. Some of the 
finer sorts were Ivrameri, ntyriophyllum, 
Dalhnnsoni, nansoui, tenuifolium. Golden 
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Gleam, Brown!, and dalmaticum. Irises, 
Gladioli, Calochorti, and Astilbes in 
variety were tiie chief of the other plants 
employed. Mr. Amos Perry, llardy Blunt 
Barm, Enfield* had a lovely central 
grouping ol' Trec-l’ieoiiies, the most charm¬ 
ing of all being the pint-dowered Goiii.se 
Aiouchelec, in every way a delightful 
plant. Kuipholia Quartiniana, Anemone 
alpina, and Tulips were extremely gay. 
and Irises of many sections, inclusive of 
the cushion forms and their Hybrids, were 
full of interest. Messrs. G. and A. Clark, 
Limited, Hover, had some good Irises, 
Byrethrums, Eremuri, ana Astilhes. 
Messrs. Bhillips and Taylor, Bracknell, 
Herts, had a conspicuous plant in liheum 
palmatuni purpnrcum, and made a good 
snow or Anchusus, Trollius, Aslilbes, and 
various Brimulus. In the water portion, 
Aponogeton distacliyou in considerable 
numbers was noted. Messrs. Jackman 
and Sons, Woking, had a particularly 
showy group of Astilbes, Byrethrums, 
Vei ha.scums, Bilies, bog-loving subjects 
as Barraeenias, Cypripeaiums, and a fine 
bit of Iris cristata. Air. J. Box, Limi- 
Held Nurseries, Haywards ileath, had a 
telling arrangement of herbaceous plants 
quite near the upper entrance to the big 
tent. Anemone coronaria Rouge Boneeuu 
was brilliantly ellective in a huge muss, 
while a host or Brimulas, notably such as 
luteola, Beeslana, Bulleyana, pulveru- 
Icuta, and Lissadel hybnu made a great 
show. Incarvillea brevipes and I. grandi- 
ttora were both excellent. Trollius Orange 
Globe had wonderfully line flowers, tne 
new White Larkspur, Progression, catch¬ 
ing tiie eye at once. In tne group from 
Aiessrs. Veitcb we remarked Lremuri, 
Scarlet Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, Irises, 
By ret h rums, Lilies, and Phloxes. Messrs. 
Ait indale and Sons, Shellield, had some 
tine Tree - Bieonies, early Gladioli, 
Tulips, and an extensive lot of Violas 
and Tufted Pansies. Messrs. Storrie 
and Storrie brought their annual 
display of border Auriculas and Polyan¬ 
thus, the former of which seeming to 
relish the conditions under which they are 
grown in tlieir Scottish home. Messrs. 
Gunn and Sons, Ollon, near Birmingham, 
were really the only exhibitors of herba¬ 
ceous Phloxes, and they showed them ex¬ 
ceedingly well. These Phloxes, as we 
know full well, are not among the easiest 
plants to force into bloom so early as May, 
though in the main they were brilliant 
and good. Duchess of Wellington, Le 
Aialidi, and Ellen Willmott (alt of the 
mauve or heliotrope class), Frau Antoine 
Buchner (white), Countess of 1 Idlester 
(orange), and Elizabeth Campbell (pink) 
were excellent. Dr. Koning Shofer and 
G. Strolheiw are brilliant scarlet. The 
groups were in two slightly disconnected 
beds of circular outline. Messrs. Kelway 
and Sons, Langjiort, who have usually at 
this show in the past sent iK>t-grown 
examples of Trec-Paxinies, contented 
themselves by cut flowers of these alone, 
and on a floor arrangement, set in vases, 
they were ineffective. Yellow Tree-Lupins, 
Guiilardius, Pyretlirums,and Delphiniums 
were all shown in batches in one large 
group. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, had a 
showy lot of Violas. Air. Howard Crane, 
llighgate. N., never fails to bring a pretty 
arrangement of Violas and their still 
sweeter sisters the Violettas, which are a 
great charm. Messrs. Li 1 ley, Guernsey, 
had, as usual, a group in early Gladioli, 
Tritonias, Spa rax is, and Irises, and 
Messrs. Keanisbottom staged their usual 
complement of the St. Brigid Anemones 
they grow so well. Mr. .T. Forbes, 

Hawick, showed Phloxes and other hardy 
flowers, though we have seen these things 
much better from this source. Baker's. 
Wolverhampton, had line masses of 

Genius, Primulas of sorts, Meconopsis 

cnmbrica fl.-pl., Cypriiiedium siiectabile, 
and Incarvillea grandiflora. Everything 
was arranged effectively in groups, and 
showed to advantage. Messrs. T. S. Ware, 
Limited, Felt ham, were also exhibiting, in 
a space of 300 square feet, many of the 
showier herbaceous plants, Irises, 
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Pteonies, Fyrethrums, Oriental Poppies, 

I tine masses of Primulas in several kinds, 
the best of the Aubrietias, notably 
Lavender, and other good plants. Mr. 
(J. Keuthe, Heston, Kent, also showed a 
! line lot of herbaceous plants and flower¬ 
ing shrubs on a table space at the Obelisk. 

| 'The Himalayan Rhododendrons and their 
| allies were a great feature of the group, 
i the plants of interest or garden merit too 
' numerous to mention. Messrs. Gibson and 
I Co.. Bodale, Yorkshire, also contributed 
| to this section with a showy group of 
plants and flowers. 

Carnations. - There were many fine ex¬ 
hibits of these, the majority being shown 
in the cut state, though some of tne more 
imjiortant groups were staged as grown. 
There is always a good object lesson to 
be gathered from these latter, something 
instructive, that the cut flowers, be they 
ever so good, never convey to the amateur. 
Of this sort much the linest exhibit in the 
! show was that from Messrs. Wm. Cut bush 
and Sons, llighgate, X., and in which 
there were some fifteen varieties of tile 
Alalinaisons alone. Some of the more dis¬ 
tinct included Lady Coventry, Duchess of 
Westminster, Ixira Rosebery, Lady Rose¬ 
bery, Alaggie Hodgson, Princess ot Wales, 
Yaller Gal, and The Queen (terra cotta). 
In addition there was a representative 
gathering of the peiqietual sorts in the 
I cut state, and such good border sorts as 
King Arthur and Cecilia. Mr. Leo¬ 
pold de Rothschild, Leighton Buzzard 
(gardener, Mr. J. Jennings) also had a 
particularly liue lot of specimen and lialf- 
| specimen Alalinaisons in pots, the plants 
j handsomely und freely flowered through- 
i out. They were associated with equally 
well-flowered examples of 8 tat ice profusa, 

! a strong contrast, which, while not inhar¬ 
monious, was most effective. Mr. C. 
Engelmann, Saffron Walden, had an exten¬ 
sive arrangement of cut flowers, setting 
up great stands of such as British 
Triumph, Lady Northcliffc, the yellow 
Sulist a r, My Rose (a very beautiful shade), 
Cnrola, Lucy, and Lady Meyer (pink). Of 
some of the varieties as many us fifty 
dozen flowers were employed, the whole 
forming quite a feast. Messrs. J. Young 
| and Co., Cheltenham, had a particularly 
I handsome and effective group, making a 
great centre-piece of the tine yellow- 
flowered Cecilia, undoubtedly the most 
imposing thing in yellow Carnations In 
the entire exhibition. Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire, rich, beautiful, and refined, was 
almost equally great, and it never fails to 
attract. LadyNeeld, Lady Brodie Hen¬ 
derson, Marin ion, Empire Day, Edith 
Waters, Mikado, and Mrs. 0. R. Raphael 
(one of the handsomest Carnations yet 
raised), were among other good sorts, so 
liberally and artistically displayed. The 
flowers were of the finest description. Mr. 
Charles Blick, Hayes, Kent, had u very 
handsome table group of these flowers in 
the cut state, both perpetual and border 
sorts being displayed with great freedom. 
Conspicuous in the group were King 
George and Queen Mary (pure white and 
rose respectively), the latter powerfully 
clove-scented. Salome, heavy heliotrope, 
with u few scarlet markings, was also a 
feature, its handsome flowers appealing to 
all. Neptune, Her Majesty, and Scarlet 
Beauty were ail very line, while in 
addition a representative gathering of the 
perpetual sorts assisted in the greater 
effect produced. Mr. A. F. Dutton, lver, 
Bucks, had a flue gathering, in which his 
| new sport, Airs. G. F. Dutton, was a con¬ 
spicuous feature. Britannia, May Day, 

I British Triumph, Rose Pink Enchantress, 

| Scarlet Glow, and Mikado were nil good, 
i handsome vases of each being staged. Mr. 
I H. Burnett, Guernsey, had some remark¬ 
able vases of Mrs. C. R. Raphael, Man¬ 
darin, May Day, Scarlet Glow, Carola, 
Beacon, and Mrs. Tatton. Mr. S. 
Mortimer had a mixed group—Stocks and 
Carnations—the former a tine pure white, 
Iiervading its near proximity with a won¬ 
derful perfume. Air. Bertie Bell, Guern¬ 
sey, had some capital flowers of White 


Wonder, White Enchantress, R. F. Fel¬ 
ton, Geisha, Mrs. C. W. Ward, and a 
rather good white in Judith, which is not 
often seen. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, had a circular stand ornamented 
by Palms and furnished with a choice 
selection of Carnations. Fainuount, 
Cinnabar, and Baroness de Brienen were 
remarked. Messrs. Wm. Wells, Limited, 
had line vases of Bonora, Gloriosa, White 
Wonder, and Mrs. C. W. Ward in a com¬ 
pact and telling lot. Messrs. Allwood 
Brothers. Haywards Heath, had a particu¬ 
larly good lot of their novelty. Alary All¬ 
wood, among others, in a small, well- 
arranged group. Mr. James Douglas, 
Great Bookham, staged one of his admir¬ 
ably grown lots of border Carnations in 
many shades of colour. 

Fruit.— The only sjieclal features worthy 
of mention in the way of fruit, which was 
exhibited on a limited scale, were the fine 
groups of fruit trees in pots arranged 
by the Aiessrs. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, 
in the big tent, and the baskets of 
luscious Strawberries, which had as a 
background well-fruited plants in pots, to 
illustrate the free-bearing qualities of the 
more recent introductions exhibited by the 
Messrs. Bax ton, the well-known Straw¬ 
berry sjiecialists of Bedford. With regard 
to the former the trees were admirably 
grown and trained, and in the pink of 
condition, while what is still more to the 
point, all were well laden with fruit. 
Among Peaches was a well-fruited example 
of the firm’s recent introduction, named 
Kestrel. This is the result of the cross¬ 
ing of Early Rivers Nectarine with Hale’s 
Early Peach. As seen growing on the tree 
on this occasion, the handsome and well- 
formed fruits were highly coloured, and of 
taking appearance. It is said to lie a 
second early variety and a free cropiier, 
the latter statement being fully borne 
out by the crop the tree was carrying. 
Some excellent fruits wore also noted of 
Duke of York, another first-rate variety 
raised and introduced by the same firm a 
few years ago. Judging by apjienniiices 
both this and the foregoing variety are 
evidently well adapted for orchard-house 
culture. Of Nectarines, several splendid!y- 
fruited trees were, as might he expected, 
seen of Cardinal and Early Rivers, the 
fruits beautifully coloured and without 
blemish of any description. There were in 
addition, also, several trees of seedling 
Nectarines, under numbers, which curried 
fruit of the greatest excellence and iu 
quantity. The specimens oil one, num¬ 
bered 102, were particularly striking, they 
being large, clear In the skin, and of a 
beautiful cqlour, much resembling Cardinal 
in this respect. Of this, as well as the 
others, more will lie heard in future. 
Cherries, on the verge of rii>eniug, were 
represented by such varieties as May 
Duke. Early Rivers. Elton, Knight’s Early 
Black, and Bedford Prolific, the trees in 
every instance carrying remarkably good 
crops. Plums in pots, heavily fruited, 
served to complete this group, which bore 
evidence on every hand of skill and high 
culture, of which Early Prolific and Blue 
Rock were conspicuous examples. The 
same firm also exhibited Vines in jiots and 
Orange-trees in fruit in their well-known 
style. The King’s Acre Nursery Co., of 
Hereford, arranged a group of trees in the 
large tent, of which Apples, Pears, and 
Plums were the principal features. With 
resiiect to the Strawberries already 
alluded to, the variety named George V. 
occupied the foremost iiosition. This was 
shown last year at the International 
Show, and was then thought highly of. On 
this occasion the berries exhibited such 
fine colour and firmness of flesh, com¬ 
bined with size, that we have no hesita¬ 
tion iri endorsing the previously-formed 
high opinion of the variety, and further to 
prophesy a future for it as a tirst-rate 
Strawberry, both for private and market 
use. As to its cropping qualities, evidence 
was furnished on this point by the 
heavily-laden plants in pots which were 
staged near nyi The raisers sjiecially 
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recommend George V. ns n good forcing 
Strawberry. The variety named The 
(Jueen, which also made its debut last 
year at the same exhibition, was again 
splendidly shown, there being several 
baskets of plucked berries, as well as 
plants in pots enriying a bountiful crop. 
The colour In this instance is rather pale, 
but this is condoned for by its British 
Queen flavour, while the berries are large 
and of the shape of that old, higbly- 
esteeined variety. President. The raisers 
claim The Queen to be an improved 
British Queen, and that it will eventually 
supersede it. Two other sorts worthy of 
special mention are International, a hand¬ 
some, bright - coloured, wedge - shaped 
fiuit. belonging to the iuaincrop section, 
and Tito Earl, which is best described as a 
glorified Viscountess II. de Thury. The 
colour and flavour are Identical, the im¬ 
provement consisting in the great gain— 
from n market grower’s point of view—in 
size of the Individual berries. Fruiting 
plants Hnd gathered fruits of the now 
fairly well known Bedford Champion 
were also in evidence. To lend variety, 
(bHiseberries. Currants, and numerous 
specimens of the Eaxtonberry in fruit 
were laid tinder contribution. These were 
skilfully arranged and rendered the whole 
exhibit very attractive. 

Vegetables. —The only exhibit of veget¬ 
ables from a private garden was that put 
up by Mr. E. Beckett, gardener to the 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldeuham House. It 
was, we think, one of the finest exhibits of 
early vegetables that has ever been 
staged, not only as regards the quality 
of the produce, but also tile effective 
arrangement. It is useless to specify any 
of the various vegetables shown, nil being 
so good. Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Heading, were also to the fore with a 
very handsome collection, comprising some 
fifty dishes, the Tomatoes, Peas, Potatoes, 
and Late Queen Broccoli being note¬ 
worthy. Messrs. James Carter and Co., 
Iiaynes Park, had a very attractive and 
comprehensive collection, while the 
Thateham Fruit and Flower Farm, New¬ 
bury. also showed some excellent produce. 
Mr. S. Mortimer, Fnrnham, had two new 
Cucumbers, Mr. T. Dawes, Syderstone, 
Norfolk, putting up Rlmbarb in several 
varieties, that named Dawes’ Challenge 
being noteworthy, some of the stalks 
shown being of enormous length. 

\Ye hope to deal with the Orchids and 
stove and greenhouse plants in our next 
issue. 

A complete list of the certificated 
plants, and cups and medals, will be fouud 
lu our advertisement columns. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden-planting beds.— Some 
of the hardiest things nre probably 
already planted. Violas, Calceolarias, 
and beds of hardy annuals are now bright 
and effective, and other beds from which 
late bulbs and other spring flowers have 
been removed can now- be prepared for 
Begonias, ('annas, sub tropical plants, and 
other things out of the common. There is 
much variety in Begonias, including 
tlie tuberous and fibrous-rooted sections 
Cnimas do well in sheltered places, but 
art' not suitable for windy iiositions. 
More is being done with standard plants 
of Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums trained to a single stem, 
with a cluster of foliage and flowers lifted 
above the groundwork of dwarf flowering 
plants. Gibson’s bronze-leaved Castor 
Oil shows up well over a mass of white 
flowers or foliage. Two good bedding 
Pelargoniums are Paul Crampel and Mrs 
Henry Gannell, the latter a lovely salmon. 
Window-boxes are now being filled, and 
there is room for more variety. Pink 
Ivv-leaved Pelargoniums, white Mar¬ 
guerites, and blue Lobelias are still 
favourites, but those witli original ideas 
can find plenty of materials. Box edgings 
may be trimmed with the shears now, 



shaped shrubs to maintain their spiral- 
growing habit, hut evergreen pruning need 
not l>e carried too far; the knife only 
should bo used. 

Fruit garden -insects.— I notice green¬ 
fly attacking Plums and Cherries, and a 
lot of damage will he done unless a strong 
effort is made to clear them off. There is 
plenty of Insect - washes which may be 
obtained now, from soft-soap and paraffin 
to diluted nicotine. The latter, though 
more expensive, is, I think, the more effec¬ 
tive, and there is plenty of choice in 
spraying implements. So far as regards 
wall trees, I have given up the use of 
Tobacco powder. If used in time it is. I 
think, a sure and cheap cure for the aphis 
tribe. It is. always ready for use without 
any time being lost in its preparation. If 
we have dry weather, Peaches and 
Apricots on dry borders will benefit by a 
mulch of manure over the roots. There 
is still disbudding to do, and all trees 
crowded with young shoots may be 
thinned, besides Peaches and Nectarines. 
Grapes and Figs must be dealt with soon. 
The trees recently grafted must, have the 
clay examined and all cracks stopped, and 
a little damp Moss placed on to stop 
cracking, as the grafts are growing now 
and a check will lie hurtful. Strawberries 
in frames must he abundantly ventilated 
and necessary nourishment given. The 
blossoms may be cut from alpine Straw¬ 
berries to encourage a late crop. A mulch 
of manure will be helpful. 

Vegetable garden _Cse the hoe freely 

among growing crops, especially Onions 
which have been transplanted from boxes. 
A sprinkling of nitrate of soda will be 
useful in showery weather. Spring-sown 
Onions and other crops should lie thinned 
freely if good-sized roots are wanted 
Lettuces and other salad plants may be 
sown on tile west side of a wall and he 
thinned to 10 inches apart and the thinnings 
planted elsewhere. They do very well on 
tlie ridges between the Celery and t’ar- 
doon trenches. As a rule the early-sown 
Endive runs to seed, at. least I have found 
it do so, but it may be sown freely early 
in June, thinned to 1 foot apart, and tied 
up when large enough. Celery and Leeks 
may he transferred to the trenches now 
aiul well supplied with moisture and 
shaded till established. Turnip-rooted 
Celery may be planted in drills on the sur¬ 
face, tlie rows to be IS inches to 2 feet 
apart and 1 foot apart in the drills. 
Spinach substitutes must be thought of 
now; tlie two best are New Zealand 
Spinach and Spinach Beet. The latter 
may be sown again later. Good King 
Henry is useful, blit does not spread much 
beyond tlie Fen districts. Tomatoes may 
be planted outside when well hardened by 
exposure. Fill spare frames with Cucum¬ 
bers or Melons. 

Unheated conservatory.— Virtually ail 
conservatories nmy be unheated now, as 
lire heat is not required; in fact, the plants 
will he better without it, and the flowers 
last longer. Mardehal Niel and other Tea 
and Noisette ltoses are beautiful now. 
Well-grown standard Teas and Hybrid 
Tens are very effective in tubs as single 
specimens when in good condition, and 
they enn lie placed outside when flowers 
are scarce. Groups of Lilac of various 
colours and kinds nre very effective. 
There is a double variety of the Tiger 
Lily which is very good in a pot in the 
conservatory, and tlie flowers last well. 
If there Is a vacant wall at the back or 
end of the conservatory, cover it with 
Limes, Lemons, or Camellias. When 
trained so as to cover tlie wall completely 
they are very dressy, even when not in 
flower. Tlie Lapngerins, white and red, 
when well established, are charming in 
the cold conservatory. A special bed of 
good loam, iieat, and some crushed char¬ 
coal should he prepared, and the shoots 
should be encouraged to grow up to the 
roof and spread aliout there. Slugs and 
snails are very fond of the young shoots, 
which start away from the bottom from 
time to time, and a special effort should be ! 


made to clear them out for the sake of 
other plants as well as Lapngerins. Do 
ail watering in the morning for tlie pre¬ 
sent and leave air on at night. 

Stove — young plants. — Antliuriums 
may be broken up and repotted in rough, 
])orous materials. Caladiums can be re¬ 
potted as required. It used to be thought 
they wanted very light, sandy compost, 
but n little old cow-manure will improve 
Hie size and colour of the foliage. A light, 
shade will lie necessary now in bright 
weather, and the syringing water must he 
soft and pure. Young Gardenias should 
l>e encouraged to grow and get well fur¬ 
nished, and then ripened in a lower tem- 
perature to get plenty of flowers. 
Cuttings of Poinsettias, both white and 
scarlet, may still be inserted in tlie pro¬ 
pagating frame and kept close and 
shaded. If Asparagus and Sinilax are in 
much demand for table decoration or 
bouquet work, seeds may be sown now, 
or young plants potted on and in due 
course encouraged to run up strings. 

Creenhouse — sowing seeds. - A first, 
sowing of Cinerarias and Primula 
sinensis is generally made now for early 
blooming, and a later sowing for succes¬ 
sion in about a month's time. How thinly 
and prick off into boxes when large 
enough. Pelargoniums are now either in 
bloom or the buds showing. Late varieties 
will come in succession. When the flowers 
open, a light shade should be used. 
Balsams, when moved into flowering pots, 
should have a cool, well-ventilated house. 
Celosias or Cockscombs, in the early 
stages, do best in a pit or frame close 
to the glass, where there is a mild warmth 
from a slight hotbed, bnt later they will 
do better in a light cool-house, shaded if 
necessary. Begonias may come on 
quietly now unless required to be in bloom 
early. All greenhouse plants will do with- 
| out tire heat now. 

Ferns under glass.— Young plants in 
stores may be potted singly into thumbs, 
and strong plants in thumbs, and others in 
S-inoh ]«>ts, mny be shifted into larger 
imts. If not permitted to get pot-bound, 
shifting forward will soon advance them 
to half-specimen size, and such plants arc 
very useful for decoration. Baskets can 
he renewed, as there are many suitable 
species among the Nephroleplses and 
Phlebodiums or Polypodlums. The 
Japanese Fern balls are useful in summer 
to hang in the shade. Asparagus Spren- 
geri is often nsod to hang under 
balconies at the seaside and elsewhere, 
and the plants are easily raised from 
seeds. Club Mosses (Lycopodiums) in 
variety, in pans or pots, arc useful when 
well established. I have seen them used 
as a base for cut flowers on the dinner- 
table, where changes tire often required. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 2nd .—The bedding-out is taking up 
much time now, but, fortunately, this is 
not so heavy a business as it was fifty 
years ago, when carpet bedding was so 
much the fashion. We want bright 
colouring in our climate to some extent, 
but we do not want every bit of green 
open space tilled with flower-beds. Beds 
are being prepared for Begonias, and some 
use will be made of Hitmen elegans as a 
centre. 

June 3rd .—Some years ago I planted 
rather a lofty wall with Brown Turkey 
Fig. They were strong plants, and a 
well-drained border was made, anil the 
trees have borne good crops annually. I 
had a large heap of clinkers lying near, 
and a border was excavated and tlie 
clinkers placed in the bottom, and 
IS inches of good soil placed thereon. A 
mulch of manurial matter is given in 
summer. 

June J/th.—AW nets have been removed 
from wail trees, and disbudding is now !n 
progress tentatively. Apricots, where 
crowded, have been thinned a little, but 
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*if! fir ns I have seen vet, not muell them as carefully as if in bloom. Do not 
”, I,lr ' i ‘ rn, a eeoo will crowd tile plants. As they show signs of going 

thinning will be required. I ho ciop will to rest the water 6Upp i v should he diminished, 
be a guide to the person in charge as to 1 ••• - ~ —*- 


the measure of support to be given. A 
well-nourished tree will carry a fairly 
heavy erop without Injury, and nourish¬ 
ment can lie given easily in the water. 

June Gth. —Weeds demand ut tills sea¬ 
son almost constant attention. Never let 
the dry, hot days go by without using the 
hoe if there are weeds to he dealt with. 

If there are green or black flies on wall 
trees we use Tobacco-powder immediately, 
and go over them again in two or throe 
days. This is an effective remedy, but do 
not wait till the insects are hidden in the 
curled-up foliage. 

June Gth. —Planted Brussels Sprouts. 
Further plantings will be made later. 
Sowed Walchereu Cauliflower and planted 
Autumn Giant to follow the Asiatic, 
which comes after Early London. Sowed 
Chicory and other salad plants. Spare 
liquid manure has been given to Aspara¬ 
gus-beds. Sowed a bed of late Asters 
thinly. These come in useful for tilling 
vacancies in borders. 

June. 7/A.—Filling window-boxes. There 
is always room for change', but we do not 
want any failures. Dark blue Heliotropes 
and white Stocks will give fragrance. 
Tricolor Pelargoniums and mauve Violas 
in mixture make rather effective boxes. 
Scarlet tuberous Begonias and white 
Lobelias are idee for a change. Annual 
climbers of various kinds are planted 
round the windows. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the papier 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
27, FurnivcU-street, Holbom, London , L.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender- 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to he used in the paper. " hen 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
seitarate piece of paper , the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in ad ranee of date, 
queries cannot always he replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should seiul Jair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots arc use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plaids should be seid 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspowltnts single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We cun under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Roses not opening (Belmont).—The green 
and undeveloped centres in the Roses you send 
are usually caused by a check of some kind, 
such as a spring: frost. All such Roses should 
be removed early to encourage the smaller 
buds. Another cause may be that the soil in 
which the plants are growing is exhausted, in 
■which case a mulch of manure and heavy 
wateriugs would do much good. Some varie¬ 
ties of Roses are more liable to this defect 
than others, and all such should not he grown. 
Saxifraga pyramidalis (S. 31. The 


develop large leaves—say, the roots are 
15 inches apart—the shoots should be thinned 
at once to three of the most promising on 
each crown, and take care that they do not 
flower, but reserve all their energies for the 
perfecting of leaves, and, consequently, 
healthy crowns. _ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

L. Duct— All, with the exception of the 
Tulips, may he left in the ground. These 
should be lifted when the foliage dies down, 
and dried, replanting in the autumn. We 
would advise you to purchase fresh bulbs of 
the Tulips if you desire to use them in a pro¬ 
minent place. J. D. ltowncy .—Your best 

plan would be to write to the Secretary Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vincent-square, West¬ 
minster, and procure the prospectus of the 
rules as to admission of students to the 
gardens at Wisley. We do not reply to queries 

by post.- Country Cottage .—By far your 

best plan would be to cover the fence with 
some of the best climbing Roses. It would be 
quite easy to increase the height of your 

fence when necessary.- D. F. H.—Seeing the 

Lilac has been planted for five years, and that 
it is evidently in a very poor condition, your 
best plan would he to root it up and put in a 
good young plant on its own roots. Clear out 


until, in June and July, they will not require 
much water. After this, if kept a little 
moister, the young leaves will appear, when 
the plants may be shaken clear of the old soil 
ami repotted in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand. If carefully watered until they 
begin to grow freely, they should provide a 
good display of bloom the following year. 

Flag Iris failing (G. II. Morrin ).—We have 
never known these Irises to suffer from the ill- 
effects of frost, and it. is doubtful if this is the 
cause now. In the solitary example you 
submit—had you sent ampler material at an 
earlier date the case could have been fully 
examined—there is disease as though caused 
by a fungoid attack at the very summit of 
the stem, and this is far more likely to be the 
cause of the failure. If the other plants are 
similarly affected your only remedy is to cut 
them oft and burn them. In such cases it is 
best to send specimens as fresh and as early 
as possible. 

Rose Mardchal Niel buds not opening 

(II. W. S.J .—This Rose often produces more 
buds than come to perfect flowers. Jn what 
condition is the main stem? Are there any 
siens of canker? The failure of the budn to 

develop may arise from there being too many .»««««& »'*•-**- —• —- -_ ------ , 

on the plant or lack of vital power in some i the poor soil to a depth of, say, 2 leet anu 

- v. - — —:— - i 3 feet w ide, and fill up with good loam to 

which has been added some good rotten 
Mulch freely with manure, and 


flowering of the plants will cause off-shoots to ! to any others y< 
form, and you can easily increase in this way. ^ble disease, an 


form. Save you been using any artificial 
manure? If so, then an overdose would cause 
the trouble. If you are sure that the plant ! 
is healthv and that the roots are in good con¬ 
dition, then a little feeding might mend 
matters. If you will kindly send us further 
particulars, we may be able to help you. 

Plants under greenhouse stage (A.).—It 
will be useless to expect flowering plants to 
thrive in a border beneath a broad shelf or 
stage in a greenhouse on which pot-plants 
stand. There would not be the needful light, 
and there would be drip from the plants. The 
chief things for such a position are any dwarf 
Ferns, such as Adiantum capillus-Veneris and 
\. cun eat lira, Pteris serrulata, also some of 
tha large Mosses, such as Relaginella denti- 
culata. the broad-leaved Panicum variegatum, 
a trailing plant, the variegated Ophiopogon, 
and Mesembryanthemum cord i folium varie¬ 
gatum. These things, not too thickly planted 
—the trailing plants being a carpet for the 
Ferns—would soon cover the ground and be 
very pleasing. 

Spotted Tern (W .).—Judging by the appear¬ 
ance of your piece of Fern sent—Pteris 
tremula— the plant is starved in poor soil. 
We advise you to cut off all these injured 
frends, turn the plants out of pots, remove 
the drainage and some of the old soil, and 
repot, using others rather larger and quite 
clean. Use for compost one-half turfy loam, 
one half peat, then adding a little old hotbed- 
manure. soot, and sand. Good root-action and 
more generous culture should soon cause the 
fronds to grow ami the plant to become quite 
healthy. The snots are. no doubt, those of a 
fungus, generated by the poorness of soil ami 
the conditions under which grown, but you do 
not say whether the Fern is in a room window 
or a greenhouse. 

Water running quickly out of rots (M .).— 
The reason of the w r ater running through the 
pots so quickly is because there are interstices 
in the ball of soil or between the 6oil and the 
sides of the pots, through which the water 
escapes without moistening the whole of the 
soil. This often occurs in the case of room 
plants, such as Palms, which are apt to be 
occasionally taken up by their stems instead 
of by the roots, when the hall of soil is fre- 
quentlv lifted out of the pot,, and, however 
carefully replaced, leaves a space between the 
sides of the pot, ami the soil, through which 
water readily finds its way. Worm-holea in 
the soil also afford a rapid means of egress for 
water. When pot-plants have got into the con¬ 
dition described by you. the only means of 
thoroughly moistening the whole hall of soil 
is to plunge them over the rims of the pots in 
water -tepid water should be used—until 
bubbles cease to rise to the surface. 

FRUIT. 

Warts on Vine-leaves (J. Marshall ).—These 
are only small green excrescences that form on 
the back of the leaves, a sort of granulation 
of sap through the skin of the leaf. They are 
injurious to the Vine, no doubt, as affecting 
respiration, and may be caused by a too close 
atmosphere saturated with moisture. Allow 
a little more air. We can see no signs of 
mildew on the leaves you send. 

Black Currant-mite (Florence Lady liray- 
brooke ).—Your Black Currant-bushes are very 
badly attacked by the mite, and if all are in 
the condition of the shoot you send us. then 
1 your best plan will be to dig them all up and 
burn them, and so prevent the pest spreading 
you may have. This is a notifi- 


manure. - — 

water freelv when the weather is clry.- 
E. A Bell .—'The only cause we can suggest is 
dryness at the roots. Try what a good soak- 
of' water and a heavy mulch of rotten 

manure will do.- E. W. J. Peterson.—!, 

“Cactus Culture for Amateurs, by W. Wat¬ 
son. Price 5s. L. Upcott Gill, Drury-lane. 
W.C. We know of no book dealing with the 
Japanese mode of dwarfing trees. We do not 
reply to queries by post—see our “ Rules to 

Correspondents.”- E. H. IV illiams .—If you 

can send I)oyenn6 du Comice Pears so as to 
arrive in good condition, then the returns 
should be good. As for the others, they are 

not in demand.- Enquirer .—You will find 

the reply re " Arum Lilies,” in our issue of 
April 19th, page 247. A copy can be had from 

the publisher, post free, for lid.- h. A. S.— 

Any horticultural aundriesman can supply 
what you inquire about. 


breaking them off when the plant, lias done 
blooming, and potting singly into small pots, 
growing on in a cold-frame during the summer 
and repotting next spring. These off-shoots 
will then be strong enough to flower after they 
have been well rooted in the fresh soil. You 
ought to have two sets—one blooming and 
forming offsets, and the other growing on to 
bloom the following year. 

Cyclamens after blooming (T. F .).—As soon 
as the plants have done flowering you should 
have stood them-H* a cold-framf, and watered 




>lu-frame, ant 

ogle 


Board of Agriculture of the same. 

VEGETABLES. 

Seakale culture (A Subscriber ).— 1 The fault 
evidentlv is in the preparation the plants re¬ 
ceived last summer. Perhaps they were 
allowed to flower instead of developing foliage 
and crowns. If the flower-stems are allowed 
to grow, the heart, or crown, for future use 
is destroyed; and a colony of young weakly 
growths is certain to spring up the year fol¬ 
lowing. If the plants have plenty of space to, 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Names of plants. Filbert—Evidently a 
Tydeea. Please send in flower, and we will do 

our best to help you..- James Laver. — 

Ceanothus azureus.- H. Paxton. —1. The pro¬ 

cumbent Pearlwort (Sagina procumbens), so 
far as we can judge without flowers. The only 
wav to get rid of it is to have the lawn re¬ 
made: 2, The botanical name of the Stags 
Horn Fern is Platycerium. See article and 
illustration in our issue of May 24th; 3, To 

distinguish it from beef marrow.- A. P. B.— 

1, Saxifraga ligulata; 2, Epimedium pinna- 
tum; 3, PvruB japonica; 4, Tradescantia vir- 

ginica.-J.—1. Epiphyllum truneaturn : 2. 

Cvperus alternifolius: 3, Ophiopogon Jaburan 

variegatum; 4. Agathma coelestis.- II. J. 

1. Begonia metallica; 2, Cassia corymbosa; 3, 

Hedum Sieboldi; 4, Lygodium scandens.-- 

M. Thomson.—!, Choisya ternata: 2, Strepto- 

solen Jamesoni: 3, Berberi9 Darwini.- H. R. 

—!, Ornithogalum nutans; 2, Vinca minor; 
3. Saxifraga eordifolia; 4, Doronicum plan- 

tagineum.- J. L. It.— 1, Kerna japonica 

fl.-pl.; 2, Ribes aureum; 3, The Spurge Laurel 

(Daphne Laureola).- E. B. H. —1, Anemone 

Fulgens: 2, Marsh Marigold (Caltha palustris); 
3. Meadow Saxifrage (Saxifraga granulata): 4. 

Lithospcrmum prostratum.-T. If. B .—1, 

Scilla peruviana; 2, Megasea (Saxifraga) cor- 
difolia; 3, Foam-flower (Tiarella eordifolia'; 4, 

Lungwort (Pulmonaria officinal js).~- Georgs 

Lock. — 1, Sempervivum Haworthi; 2, Kleima- 
sp.; 3, Phyllocactus var.; 4, Specimen very 

poor; Begonia var.. probably B. lngrami.-- 

B. C. Musgrave.— Polygonum sacnalinense. 
The only way to get rid of it is to trench the 
ground deepiv and clear the roots out as you 

go.- Miss Ford.—Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl. 

_ R. IV.—Phlomis fruticosa.- A. Donovan. 

—Allium neapolitanum.— -Rev. George- 
Glover. —So far as we can judge without see¬ 
ing the flowers, your Pelargonium is P. cris- 

pum.- Miss Cameron. —Begonia Lynchiana 

iB. Roezli of gardens).-.1. L. S.. Clifton. New 

Zealand.—!. The dwarf plant is Campanula 
pusilla or its variety pallida: 2. The taller 
plant, judging from the specimen and your 
description, appears to he a pale-blue form or 
Campanula rotundifolia, though more freely- 
flowered than usual. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

W Watson and Sons, Clontarf Nurseries, 
Dublin.— List of Summer Bedding Plants. 

Book received. " Insects : Their Life His¬ 
tories and Habits," by Harold Bast in. London : 
T. C. and E. C. Jack, 67, Long Acre, W.C., and 
Edinburgh. 7s. 6d. __ 

Violet with two flowers on stem.— I en¬ 
close a photograph of two blooms on one stem 
of the Neapolitan Violet, which was gathered 
from my frame on the 1st inst. Is this usual? 
— W atkins (Lieut.-ColonelJ. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The Canadian Twinflower (Linnnea 
canadensis).—This most delicate flower of 
the frozen north comes from Friar 1’arh, 
and is evidently happy there. It is not 
easy for us in the wealden soil to have 
this in good growth, a cool rock garden 
and peaty or leafy soil being essential. 
Some of the more fragile and charming of 
American and North European plants re¬ 
quire like care as to place and soil. 

Madonna Lilies in Co. Cork.— Mrs. M. 
Ilramston-Newman, of Newberry Manor, 
Mallow, sends us photographs showing a 
splendid growth of this white Lily—a 
spotless and most handsome colony. There 
must be something in the soil of Ireland 
which favours this beautiful Lily, as it 
does many other things. However, our 
readers may uotice thut it is poor ou soils 
with some lime in them. 

Fendlera rupicola.— A very distinct- 
looking shrub, pretty in bud and blossom, 
seen on a low wall at Wakehurst. I have 
the shrub, but have not done it justice, so 
far. I.ow terrace and other walls occur 
so often in gardens that beautiful plants 
to udorn them should l)e thought of. 
Among others in flower on the same wall 
were the Tricuspidaria and Abntilon 
vexillariuin, both good plants for the pur¬ 
pose.—W. 

Aegle sepiarla (syn. Citrus trlfollata) 
In Scotland. —Large plants have been un¬ 
harmed by the severity of the November 
and December frosts of 1912, when some 
of the hardiest, or reputed hardiest, of 
Roses, either succumbed or were killed to 
the ground level. When Rose Dundee 
Rambler suffers like this, one would 
almost expect that Citrus trifoliata would 
l>e destroyed, yet it does not seem to 
“have turned a hair” in such places, so 
that we may look ui>on it as one of our 
most enduring shrubs. It does not often 
fruit with us in Scotland, but it deserves 
attention where out-of-the-way shrubs are 
in request.—S. A., Dumfries. 

Tho Stud-flower (Helonias bullata).— 
Bog and marsh plants are coming in fine 
variety, and an interesting and full list 
of them, including many handsome 
things, has just come in from Mr. Wal¬ 
lace, of Colchester. I saw this plant in 
the bogland in New Jersey, and have 
grown it, but it is lost through the rivalry 
of other and stronger marsh plants. 
Nothing in gardening wants so much care 
as keeping bog plants within bounds. 
There is no way so good as having, for 
the smaller things, a separate place cut 
off from the devastating embraces of Cut- 
heads, Bulrushes, and reeds of all kinds. 
Water Lilies are so strong and noble in 
their growth that they are, happily, not 
subject to loss. It is /hd” fragile creatures 
of the moor and higlLnot^i^uu Jtbuitl 


rills that must be kept free from lowland 
riverside vegetation. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

The Noble Forget-me-not (Myosotidium 
nobile).—It was a rare pleasure to see this 
in line flower at Wakehurst on a cold day 
in May. Tire plants, quite healthy and 
vigorous, had been slightly protected dur¬ 
ing winter, but grow among the hardy 
things in tlie vale garden. It is probable 
we may enjoy this fine plant over a large 
area of our islands—the nearer the sea, 
tile better tile chance. Plenty of sea sand 
helps. I am told Mr. Douglas grows it in 
rite iqien air all the year round.—W., 
Sussex. 

Viola gracilis. —This pretty Violet faces 
our winter bravely—even without the 
comforts of the rock garden—used for a 
groundwork to a ltose-becl. Why do we 
not grow more of the purple form of our 
native V. lutea? I have only seen it wild. 
But we are so rich in Violas now, between 
the wild kinds and the many lovely 
hybrids of these, that all one can reason¬ 
ably desire is a cool mountain clime to 
grow them in. llot summers in the 
southern lands wear them down. Con¬ 
stant increase is essential to keep hold of 
them. In no other class of plants have I 
to deplore so many lost beauties. From 
Air. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage.—W., 
Sussex. 

Sweet Peas. Nothing could be more 
disappointing than the weather conditions 
we have experienced during the past week 
or so—almost Incessant rain, and a low 
temperature, with sharp frosts at night. 
Some who, like myself, were anxious to 
got Sweet Peas from pots to the open 
ground, have suffered in consequence. 
Most of the plants after a week in the 
(>I>en ground look starved and present a 
shrivelled, brown nppearance, so different 
from what they were in the cold-frames. 
Fortunately, I did not put all my eggs in 
tlie same basket, and have a nice lot of 
plants to fall back on. Our climate is 
most trying, and proves, even with plants 
that have been hardened to some extent, 
that one never knows what, weather may 
come at this time of the year.— Midlands. 

The hardiness of Primula Veitchi.— In 
his interesting note with reference to Pri¬ 
mula La Lorraine (page 294, May 17th), 
Mr. Jenkins remarks that the perfect 
hardiness of P. Veitchi, one of its parents, 
in the open or even in sheltered parts of 
the rock garden may be oi*n to question. 
I have come across P. Veitchi in the open 
and in rock gardens in several parts of 
Scotland, and I think it will be found per- 
fectly hardy. In Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
garden at Monrelth, in Wigtownshire, P. 
Veitchi has stood for several years in tho 
open border, and it appears to pull 
through our winters unscathed, and 
flowers fieely. Of course, Monreith is 
rather a favoured spot, but in other and 


less genial parts I have seen it doing well, 
though not so long established. — S. 
Aknott, Dumfries. 

Elceocarpus reticulatus.— Some delight¬ 
ful examples of this Australian shrub 
were noted at the Horticultural Hall on 
May 14tli. Though introduced over a 
century ago, it is very rarely met with in 
gardens, yet it is so beautiful that when 
shown last year by Messrs. Veitch if 
gained many admirers, and a first-class 
certificate was given it by the Floral Com¬ 
mittee. This fact leads one to ask 
whether some good old plants that have 
now almost dropped out of cultivation 
would not rapidly become popular if they 
were again brought forward in good con¬ 
dition. A case in jioint is furnished by 
Browallia (Streptosolen) Jamesoni. This 
Elceocarpus is an evergreen shrub, I lie 
flowers, which are freely borne in spread¬ 
ing racemes, being bell-shaped, pure 
white, and with the edges prettily fringtsl. 
It is also known by the specific name of 
cynneus from tlie colour of the berries, 
which, bright blue when ripe, form 
another pleasing feature.—W. T. 

Primula Cockburniana.— On a visit to 
the garden of Mr. C. E. Galbraith, at Ter- 
regles, Dumfries, on May 13th, I was 
pleased to see how well Primula Cock¬ 
burniana is doing there. Although gener¬ 
ally considered a biennial, it is not so 
everywhere, and the plants at Terregles, 
which are three years old at least, are re¬ 
markably fine and pictures of health. 
They have formed good clumps without 
any division, and though they have 
flowered and seeded in former years, they 
are showing no signs of decreptitude. 
Self-sown seedlings have appeared in con¬ 
siderable numbers, and it is evident that 
Cockburn’s Primrose has come to stay at 
Terregles. Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Gal¬ 
braith’s head gardener, has reason to lie, 
proud of his success with P. Cockbur¬ 
niana, which is growing in a rock bed 
along the top of a low retaining wall run¬ 
ning almost north and south. Tlie bed is 
prepared with about IS inches of ashes, 
with about 4 inches of road-grit above, 
and surfaced with about 2 inches of loam. 
The plants are exposed to the sun, but 
they do not receive that of the early morn¬ 
ing. Probably, many lose P. Cockbur¬ 
niana from planting in a moist place with¬ 
out sufficient drainage.—S. Aitxorr. 

The Wood Forget me-not (Myosotis 
sylvatica).—More than twenty years ago I 
sowed some seed of this in Grass under a 
clump of Scotch Fir, and, to my pleasure, 
it has come up and blossomed every year 
since, though Grass and weeds are thick 
in summer. I have tried it in various 
places, hut not always so successfully as 
in this case. The wtiite variety comes 
now and then among the blue, and is very 
welcome, too. Tr grows In dry woods in 
England, Scotland, and Wales. The dwarf 
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form we see in the Alps is called a variety, 
and is usually known by the name of 
ulpestris. Although a native plant, there 
are many woods and plantations without 
it, and, therefore, it is .a most important 
plant to naturalise wherever it does not 
grow naturally, as in my own case. The 
great point is to get good fresh seed, best 
sown soon after being ripened or us soon 
as one can get it.—W., Sussex. 

The Rocky Mountain Bramble (Rubus 
deliciosus).—In south-west Scotland the 
beauty of Rubus deliciosus is justly 
appreciated, its snow-white, Rose-like 
flowers being borne freely annually, either 
on a wall or in the open. In his “ Calen¬ 
dar of Flowering Trees and Shrubs,” Mr. 
Henry Iloare tells us that it likes the 
” warmest and sunniest sjiot in the 
garden—indeed, it does best against a 
south wall.” Even in Scotland, however, 
it is not always needful to give it a sunny 
spot. 1 saw a very line plant in lull flower 
towards the end of May in a sheltered 
shrubbery. There, though a little drawn, 
Rubus deliciosus was very beautiful in 
the form of a naturally-grown bush, its 
snowy flowers charming against the green 
background of other things.—S. Arnott. 

False garden “ ornaments.” —The big 
drapers and store-keepers ure now taking 
gardens under their wings, and showy ad¬ 
vertisements in illustrated papers reveal 
their ideas of garden ” ornaments.” 
These are statues of men, women, and 
children in nil sorts of attitudes—statuary 
of the poorer sort. After living with such 
stuff for a while, people will wish it were 
used in the foundation of a road. There 
is so much room in our houses and streets 
for “ art ” of this sort that it is foolish to 
let it invade any garden worthy of the 
name. I do not say such work should be 
wholly excluded, but nothing wants more 
care than its introduction to a beautiful 
garden. Even in the Italian gardens, 
made as they were by architects, we see 
gardens ruined in effect by poor statuary, 
i'laces in other countries showing the 
same idea of ornament are also dreadful 
in their ugliness, among them Potsdam— 
a home of the German Emperors—which 
reminded me of a cemetery.—W. R. 

A new Tree-Paeony La Lorraine. - 
When Paponia lutea was first introduced 
from China anticipations were indulged in 
that by association with the old Pteonia 
Moutan it would in time give rise to a new 
race of Trce-Pieonies. It has fallen to the 
lot of M. Lemoine, of Nancy, to bring for¬ 
ward the first hybrid from P. lutea in the 
variety La Lorraine, which was given a 
first-class certificate at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on May 14th. 
This was not, however, its first public 
appearance, as It attracted a great deal of 
attention at the Ghent Show, where it was | 
by many good judges regarded ns the ; 
finest new plant there. This variety is 
said to have originated by the crossing of 
P. lutea and a form of P. Moutan. The 
flowers are large, fully double, and of a 
soft yellow colour, tinged with salmon, 
the extreme base of the petals suffused 
with crimson. It was the intention of M. 
Lemoine to show this variety last year at j 
the International, but, in a letter received 
from him at the time, he expressed his 
disappointment that owing to the exces- l 
sively hot weather the flowers dropped | 
prematurely. As Tree-Paxmies by no | 
means admit of rapid increase, this j 
variety will, doubtless, command u high 
price for a long time.—W. T. 

Tricuspidaria hexapetala (Crinoden- 
dron Hooker!) in Kirkcudbrightshire.— 
The remarkably fine specimen of this 
plant, which has been in the rock garden | 
of Mr. W. 1). Robinson-Douglas, of 
Orchardtou, Castle Douglas, Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire, for a number of years, and 
which has done so well there, has suffered i 
considerably from the severe frost in the 
last days of November and the beginning 1 
of December. A little time ago Mr. Robin¬ 
son-Douglas informed me that it had been 1 
injured very much, but that there were J 
some green shoots up?n it. 

I lnj4l ^u opjxntljnitw 



Orchardtou, and 1 was glad to find that it 
was making fresh growths all over. Its 
fine crimson, drooping flowers are, of 
course, greatly missed at this season, but 
it is pleasant to know that this handsome I 
shrub has pulled through a winter which 
has destroyed or severely crippled other 
shrubs whose hardiness was less open to 
doubt. The specimen at Orchardtou, up¬ 
wards of 10 feet high, and of correspond¬ 
ing girth, was usually well laden with its 
handsome flowers. It is about eighteen 
years since so much injury was done by I 
frost, and even in the long winter of that 
time Roses and other shrubs did not suffer 
so severely.— S. Arnott. 

Magnificent Barberries.— Eig words aie 
often used in garden catalogues, but in 
this case, I hope justifiably. Mr. T. Smith j 
sends us, from his nursery at Newry, I 
some really beautiful examples of Par- ] 
berries, one of which is so full of flower | 
that it looked at first sight almost like a 
spadeful of golden seeds tumbling down, \ 
one being a noble form of P*. Darwini. No 
plants are better worth a place in our I 
gardens, and perhaps there are species yet 
to come. This is what he says about 
them : “ There is such a plethora of Ber- 
beris here that I do not know where to i 
begin. There are plants of all heights, I 
from little bunchy things, less than 1 foot 
high, to quite tall ones. Some of them 
runabout underneath, and produce a level 
bed of shoots a foot high, with the flowers | 
all on the top. On others, as in one of , 
those I send, 15. diversifolia, when in full 
bloom scarcely anything else but flowers , 
can be seen. B. Dartflul macrophylla is ' 
not very free-flowering, but the blooms 
are the largest of any. and the leaves the 
darkest, the whole plant twiggy and dis¬ 
tinct. I first saved seeds from B. steno- | 
phylla, and then from selected seedlings, 
hut where the ml came from I do not ! 
know. I have now a dwarf variety of 
eorallina, the first ml-budded one. 
Probably, diversifolia is the freest-flower¬ 
ing of the lot. My oldest specimen is 

4 feet, or’ so high and solid.” 

Scutellaria mocciniana.— This member 

«>f the Skull Cup family, which was 
introduced from Mexico in 18(18, has 
long been grown as a decorative plant | 
for the greenhouse. It is one cf the 
showiest members of that extensive 
genus, forming as it does an upright, 
sparely-branching plant, of a half-shrubby 
character. The flowers, which are borne 
in a terminal head or cluster, are tubular 
in shape, and bright scarlet iu colour, 
with the inside of the lip yellow. Iu a 
moderately cool structure and shaded 
from the sun the flowers retain their 
brightness for a considerable time. Cut¬ 
tings of the growing shoots strike readily 
during the spring and summer months. 
They grow well afterwards in a mixture 
of loam, leaf-mould, or peat and sand, 
especially in a warm greenhouse or inter¬ 
mediate temperature. In the cultivation ' 
of this Scutellaria, it will 1 m* found useless I 
to attempt to grow dwarf bushy plants, I 
as, like many Aeanthads. the finest heads 
of blossoms are obtained only when the j 
strongest shoots are allowed to develop 
unchecked. A plant grown in a pot from 

5 inches to <5 inches in diameter and 
carrying three branches each with a large 
terminal cluster of flowers, is for general 
purposes, i»erhaps, the most effective 
manner in which this Scutellaria can be 
grown.—K. R. W. 

An architect astray in gardens.— That 
man—I think an architect—page .*510, who 
writes from Bedford, and says that it is 
only of recent years that architects have 
been allowed their hand in adorning our 
gardens, some friend should take by the 
hand and show him that architects were 
busy in defacing good garden ground 
before his grandmother was born. He 
•night to see Northiam, Rockingham, 
Berkeley, and some of the Scotch gardens 
with clipped forest trees in lines, the work 
of architects mainly. And there need be 
no doubt in his mind about the work of 
Sir Charles Barry, at Shrubland, Crewe 
Hall, Witley Court, and other places; 1 


and Minley, with its myriads of clipped 
Yews to imitate a green carpet and many 
more absurdities, done from the drawing- 
board notions of architects. Le N6tre, 
too, at Versailles, what was he but. an 
architect? And a tine figure he cuts there 
in spoiling a naturally fine piece of ground 
with costly ugliness, gigantic water- 
squirts, dead or dying Yews by the mile, 
and many gods and goddesses, ” all stand¬ 
ing naked in the open air.” All essential 
stonework around a house should be the 
work of the good architect, but the 
moment he is found astray in a garden he 
should be led back to his own true work. 
— W. 

Flowers and leaves.— We need not ask 
ourselves whether leaves or flowers are the 
more beautiful, but enjoy lM>th as being 
better than either alone. The other day, 
in a sunny and well sheltered garden, I 
saw a group of Ghent Azaleas, among 
which had been planted some of the best 
Japan Maples, and the combination was a 
very happy one. The flowers of these 
Azaleas are of all colours, from milk- 
white through soft shades of sulphur and 
yellow, orange, pink, and then comes a 
series of reds quite unnamable. so softly 
rich in tone as to remind one of the rosy 
sky of sunrise or a beautiful sunset at sea. 
Each little'bush was covered with soft 
flower clusters, and the bronzy-red or 
finely-cut green foliage of the Maples set 
off each colour to the best advantage.—T. 

Kalmia glauca. —The various species of 
Kalmia are all useful, for they bloom 
freely, and the flowers are showy. K. 
glauca, the earliest to flower, opens its 
blossoms in May. A native of North 
America, it is there found growing iu 
swampy ground, and also in land of a 
drier character, over n considerable area. 
Under cultivation it often occurs as a 
shrub 1.} foot high, although it sometimes 
exceeds 2 lWt in height. The small, oval, 
dark-green leaves, with a silvery reverse, 
may in* evergreen, sub-evergreen, or deci¬ 
duous, according to the severity of the 
winter or t he district in which the plant is 
growing. It; usually, however, retains a 
number of its leaves until new ones form, 
even though the majority fall during 
winter. The flowers are of a reddish hue, 
and produced from side buds about the 
{joints of the branches. Like other Kal- 
miax, it thrives best when planted lit 
moist, sweet soil free from lime, and it Is 
suitable alike for groups in the open 
ground and for masses in the front of a 
shrubbery.—D. 

Davidia involucrata.— M. de Vilmorin 
has flowered this curious member of the 
Uornus family on several occasions in his 
Arboretum at Los Bar res, and two years 
ago it flowered in the Coombe W«mmI 
Nursery of Messrs. Veiteh. Now a sjieci- 
men, which was sent to Kew by M. de Vil¬ 
morin about twelve years ago. has pro¬ 
duced one inflorescence, which, though 
smaller than those produced by native 
specimens, is sufficiently showy to suggest 
that a well-flowered tree would present a 
very attractive feature. The flowers add 
little to the showy nature of the inflores¬ 
cence, for they are small anti greenish, 
the conspicuous part being two large 
white bracts, which appear with the 
flowers. From what we are told by 
travellers, this is one of the most showy 
trees which has been introduced from 
China within recent years, and it. was one 
of the principal subjects searched for and 
successfully introduced by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson, although M. de Vilmorin had pre¬ 
viously received it from one of the French 
missionaries stationed in China. Assum¬ 
ing the proportions of a Horse Chestnut- 
tree, it is of upright habit, with con¬ 
spicuous, light-green, ovate leaves. It ap¬ 
pears to grow well in well-drained light 
loam, but in some eases commences to 
grow rather early, and the young leaves 
suffer a little from frost. There are, how¬ 
ever, trees 15 feet to IS feet high, which 
have been raised from seed sown twelve 
years ago. Therefore^ there appears to be 
little reason -to liel-ieve that it will not 
thrive well in this -country.-- D. Kew. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


A DAISY EVERLASTING 

(IIELICH K YSUM DELL II)IOIDES). 

The most pleasing surprise I have had for 
a long time was this growing in the rock 
garden at Brockhurst. It seemed like a 
little picture made of the spirit of all the 
Daisies—a dwarf thing, with hoary leaves 
close to the ground. Then I learnt it was 
a Helichrysum, a plant that we usually 
know as everlasting. It came through 
Glasnevin, and I wrote to Sir F. Moore, 
who replies as follows :—I am glad you 
like Helichrysum bellidioides. I raised it, 
some six or seven years ago, from seed sent 
to me from New Zealand by Travers. The 
Kew j>eoplo identified it as bellidioides, 
and being a free grower and quite hardy, 
I soon got a stock of it. and distributed 
it to a great many people, including Mr. 


during the month of April. As early as 
March the first of the drooping, white, 
prettily-fringed flowers, held aloft above 
the crimsoned leaves on pink footstalks, 
are perhaps more beautiful than any of 
the showier spring Irises that are in 
bloom at the same period. Discovered 
over 100 years ago in the mountainous 
region of North Carolina, it was lost to 
flower lovers for the best part of 
a century, but reintroduced into culti¬ 
vation in this country in 1S77. 
Although since that date the species has 
been largely imported, it is by no means 
always to be found in good health in 
gardens. A compost of sandy peat and j 
Sphagnum Moss has been recommended j 
for its culture, and in this plants are J 
doing well. Specimens may be seen ex- | 
hibiting robust health in pure fibrous 
loam, in loam and leaf-mould, and even 
in soil containing sufficient lime to render 
the culture of Rhododendrons n failure, 
though soil of the last description was at 
one time held to he fatal to success with 
the Shortia. One essential evidently is 


ture. It appears to like a cool position, 
and a mass of it on an almost due north 
exposure on my rock garden always 
flowers well. It makes big masses of 
fresh green-leaved rosettes, almost covered 
with the large pure white flowers. It is 
said to be synonymous with S. Cnm])osi. 
but the original Wallace! was raised in 
Edinburgh by the late George Wallace, of 
the Dean Cemetery, the seed parent being 
either S. Maweana or S. corsicana. It 
takes much after the style of the former, 
and is probably a hybrid. An experienced 
and successful raiser of plants informed 
me that be had again and again tried to 
raise S. Wallacci from seed, but the seeds 
always proved infertile. I saw a very fine 
mass of it in flower in the rock garden in 
Messrs. T. Kennedy and Co.’s nursery at 
Dumfries the other day.—S. Arxott. 

Phlox Douglas!. —A scarce plant, yet 
j worthy of being looked after, is Phlox 
Douglas!, a pretty little tufted species 
i from .the west of North America. 

| It is worth securing, though higher in 
price than some of its allies. It has neat, 



Helichrysum bellidioides , in Mr. Hanbury's rock garden at Brockhurst , East Grinstead. 


IIanbury, who only got it last year. I 
see it got an award of merit some weeks 
ago at the Royal Horticultural Society, 
when shown by a nurseryman. It seems 
to grow fairly well in any position, but 
flowers ln*st in a nice sunny spot, and does 
not damp off in the winter.” 

-The everlasting Daisy-like flowers 

lire borne with great freedom on short 
Jieilieels about <» inches in length, the 
plant itself being not more than 8 inches 
in height. The flowers are about the size 
of those of our common Daisy, the floret 
rays being of a pure sparkling white, 
while the disc of the flower is of a 
yellowish-green colour. This New Zea¬ 
land plant succeeds in a sunny position in 
the rock garden, and when once estab¬ 
lished adds a charm unequalled by any 
other composite, the flowers lasting for 
several weeks in a fresh condition. It is 
readily increased by cuttings, taken from 
the young shoots, which are produced 
after flowering. II. C. Elsdon. 

Botanio Hardens, Cambridge. 


Shortia galacifolla.^ This is . un¬ 
doubtedly, one of the ^ems^ 


ia.. — Aius is | un 

rfems the^ilde* 


that the compost should be porous, for 
the plant appears to resent staguaut mois¬ 
ture about its roots during the winter. 
Considerable difference of opinion exists 
as to the correct site for the Shortia. 
Some recommend that it should be grown 
in shade, and a friend who knows the 
plant in its native habitat states that it 
carpeted the ground beneath trees. In 
this country, however, entire absence of 
direct sunlight appears to prevent the 
foliage from assuming that crimson tint 
which is one of the chief beauties of the 
plant, and renders it such an attractive 
object in the autumn. Possibly, a posi¬ 
tion on the north side of a rock mass, 
where it may obtain about three hours’ 
sunshine during the summer, is as good a 
site as can be suggested. My plants are 
growing in just such a spot, and both 
situation and soil appear to be to their 
liking.—W yndha m Fitzherbert. 

Saxifraga Wallace!. — This is i>er- 
liaps the very best white Saxifrage 
of its class. Although reputedly 
easily cultivated, it is not always a suc¬ 
cess. This is often due to too much ex¬ 
posure to the spu and luck of root mois- 


narrow leaves, and solitary flowers, vary¬ 
ing from purple to white, but in the in¬ 
troduced forms lavender, pinkish, or 
purple. It loves a dry soil and will thrive 
in loam, leaf-soil, and sand with full ex¬ 
posure. In a wet district it may suffer in 
winter when there is a more than average 
fall of rain.—S. Arxott. 

Furnishing rock gardens for summer.— 
Of the various sections of gardening, there 
is none, perhaps, where it is more desir¬ 
able to plant subjects of a permanent 
character than in the rock garden; yet it 
sometimes happens that this matter has 
to be delayed. Thanks to the growing 
interest in rock plants, many of the things 
which formerly one expected to purchase 
as clumps may now be procured in pots, 
which may be transferred to the place it 
is intended to occupy, with little or no 
harm attending such iemoval. Recently I 
had occasion to make a purchase at a 
market stall, aud noticed in pots, ready 
for planting, quite a number of Sun Roses 
in various colours. Aubrietias, Saxi¬ 
frages, and many of the dwarf and trail¬ 
ing Campanulas can also be procured in 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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this way. Apart from these, there are 
certain plants amongst annuals that are 
useful for the rock garden. We have the 
Snapdragon in many shades of colour, 
and Larkspurs in delicate tints, whilst 
dwarf Tropaeolums and Sweet Alyssum 
come to our aid. This is the time, also, 
when into the crevices one may drop a few 
seeds of Nemophila, Candytuft, and Vir¬ 
ginia Stock, with the Night-scented Stock 
to give fragrance.— Townsman. 

Tanakea radicans.— On a shady flat part of 
my rock garden this appears to be quite 
happy, and is now sending up its spikes of 
little white flowers, after the fashion of those 
of a Spirtea, above its tufts of leathery leaves. 
It is a very distinct, though not a showy 
alpine, which I first saw at one of the Temple 
Shows. It is evidently one of the shade-lovers. 
It was said to like a peaty loam, but it does 
not appear to be at all particular, and is quite 
happy with me in ordinary sandy loam. It 
was reported also to prefer to creep among 
the stones, but these do not appear essential, 
as with me it is thriving on the flat terrace 
without any stones. It sends out little runners, 
by which * it ran be easily increased.—S. 
Arnott. _ 


FERNS. 


FERNS IN THE HOUSE. 

No one will dispute for a moment tbe 
lsipularity of Ferns as plants for rooms. 
1 f a vote were taken they would probably 
receive greater support than l’alms even. 
The Ferns, at any rate, have the 
advantage as regards variety, whilst if 
taken one with 1 lie other they have also 
the preference as regards freedom of 
growth, for a plant of either, if taken of 
the same age, would, at the end of two 
years, be found, to have the balance of 
size and utility on the side of I lie Fern. 

Complaints are often heard that amateur 
cultivators fail to keep their plants fresh 
and vigorous. This may be. and un¬ 
doubtedly is, a fact in many instances, but 
it is not so much tbe fault, of tenderness on 
tbe part of the Fern itself If properly 
managed beforehand as it is of prepara¬ 
tion by the growers. Ferns, as they are 
offered for sale by market growers, are 
not always at the time they change hands 
in the best possible condition to resist the 
change between the humid atmosphere and 
other essential advantages afforded by a 
well-appointed glass structure and the 
more trying atmosphere of a living-room. 
With a slight modification on both tin- 
vendor's and the purchaser’s sides this 
might be to a great extent overcome. Tile 
vendor, before lie offers Ids plants for sale, 
should see that they nre well rooted in 
their last pots, approaching in this respect 
the pot-bound stage, and they should also 
lie more freely exposed to a greater 
amount, of air, so as, in a measure, to 
harden them. This, It may be urged on 
tlte part of the vendor, would take more 
t ime before the plants were turned out of 
hand, but. on the other hand, if greater 
satisfaction could be afforded to the pur¬ 
chaser, surely it would he an inducement 
to extend their cultivation. After repeated 
failures one is discouraged in his attempts 
to succeed, and frequently the ultimate 
attainment of that desired end is finally 
despaired of altogether. It is this fact 
that should be borne in mind by growers 
who eater more for this class of trade 
than for those who have every convenience 
at their disposal. 

On the part of the purchaser there are 
several essential points to observe so that, 
better results may be arrived at. When 
the plants are first purchased they should 
not be too freely exposed to draughts, nor 
should tire amount of light be excessive. 
The plants should be gradually inured to 
the usual atmosphere of the room, and in 
this way they will be far more likely to 
succeed. The watering of plants in rooms 
is oftentimes very variable; the two ex¬ 
tremes of drought and moisture in excess 
may frequently occur within forty-eight 
hours. This is altogether irrational, and 
under such treatment it will be no wonder 
if tlie plants soon show symptoms of 

declining vigouf_, No regular time for 

watering can ' 


b Vj 


hose who 


are conversant with plant culture are 
eften asked. " How often should plants 
bo watered?" To this it is not pos¬ 
sible to give such a satisfactory answer us 
would be expected. It w ill largely depend 
upon the state of the weather and the sur¬ 
roundings of the plants. In nutumn. for 
instance, less water would be required 
than later on, when fires are more in use, 
as well as more gas or oil being consumed. 
The plants can be more easily managed 
now than in the winter months; hence the 
present is a good time to add to or start 
afresh in the ease of Ferns. In winter 
there will be the extremes of temperature, 
a warm room during the day, made 
warmer still at night, with a drop towards 
morning of several degrees, with the 
prospect at daylight of the windows being 
thrown open whilst the outside tempera¬ 
ture is several degrees below freezing 
point. Under these conditions, and it is 
not an uncommon thing for them to oeeur, 
it is more of a wonder that the Ferns, or, 
for that, other plants ns well, survive so 
long as they do Open the windows by all 
means, but before doing so tire plants 
should lie removed to sheltered corners, or 
be at least stood upon the floor out of 
harm's way, it being assumed, of course, 
that the plants arc being grown in or near 
the windows. Fresh potting should never 
be attempted for several months after pur¬ 
chase. Whilst the weather is mild a geutle 
damping overhead out-of-doors will wash 
off any accumulations of dust and be bene¬ 
ficial, and during colder weather the same 
work can be done over a sink. To sponge 
Ferns as one would file Aspidistra or 
Ficus elastiea is not practicable; lienee the 
' greater need of tbe work just suggested. 
When the soil upon the surface is noticed 
to be at ail loose, it should be pressed 
down moderately firm. Some lovers of 
Ferns (and other pot plants) feel at times 
an uncertainty as to whether they should 
; water their plants or not. The best 
! criterion is to rap the pot with the 
' knuckles: if it sounds hollow it may fairly 
lie assumed that water is required. The 
soil also will afford indications. It should 
not he dust-dry, but in a medium con¬ 
dition, when, for instance, it does not 
adhere to the fingers to any extent after 
j pressure. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

SLUGS AND SNAILS. 

Will you or one of your readers give the 
"life history” of a slug? My inquisitiveness 
may be excused, as on thirty nights since the 
16th ult. I have killed 3,475 slugs and snails in 
my rock garden, and tile numbers killed vary 
very slightly, so it would appear that they 
breed as fast as one can slay them.— 
F. W. J. 8., Kilkenny. 

[There are few gardensthatarenotmore 
or less infested with these pests. As a 
rule, the slugs are the commonest and 
most Injurious, but the snails are often 
very troublesome. There are several kinds 
of slugs that are common in gardens, but 
the most abundant species is the small 
one, which is about 1J inch in length when 
full grown, and varying in colour from 
creamy-white to pale brown, or grey, with 
darker mottlings ; it is knpwn as Limax 
agrestis. Among the other species that are 
found in gardens is the large black species, 
Arion nter, that sometimes may he found 
as much as 4 inches in length. This slug 
is also variable in colour, most specimens 
being of an intense glossy black, others of 
every intermediate shade between black 
and white, brown, red, yellow, greenish. 
Other kinds of slugs may at times be 
found in gardens. 

All manner of devices have been tried 
for keeping these creatures from plants 
and for killing them. Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
lime, etc., laid round the plants, may be of 
use for a short time, particularly in fine 
weather, but they soon wnnt renewing, 
even under the most favourable circum¬ 
stances. Slugs are nasty sticky things to 
handle, so that picking them off tin? plants 
Is by no means pleasant or easy work. 
The easiest way of destroying them is by 


killing them with a knife. Use a common 
pruning-knife with a sharp point, with 
which stab them in the shield, that part 
of the body which Is just, behind the head, 
and which forms a shield-like patch ; this 
kills them at once. If tlie slugs are very 
small, they may be cut right through at tha t 
part, but when, however, the cut is made 
nearer the tail the slug will crawl away 
as if nothing had happened. If the slug's 
are on the plants they can probably be 
picked off' with the knife, as they will 
generally adhere to it. but if they fall they 
can easily he dealt with on the ground. 
Small heaps of liran placed upon small 
pieces of slate or broken pieces of crockery 
make attractive traps : some persons cover 
each heap with a Cabbage leaf, slices of 
Turnips, about ) inch thick, or of Cucum¬ 
ber. These are also very enticing, and 
the slugs may easily be scraped off into a 
vessel full of strong lime-water. When 
there nre a great many slugs about busy 
feeding, dusting freshly-slaked lime about 
is very useful, as. if the lime is really 
fresh and hot. it will kill any that it comes 
into contact with. To be quite sure of get¬ 
ting it right, slake some lumps of lime in 
an iron pail, then pass them through a fine 
sieve, and throw the powder into the air, 
so that it may fall broadcast, over the 
plants and beds. Watering with one part 
of liquid ammonia to five or six parts of 
water, if it is made to reach the slugs, 
kills them immediately. Slugs ure gener¬ 
ally supposed to have no shells. This is, 
however, quite a mistake, though it is 
true that they are not visible, for under 
the shield already alluded to there is a 
small flattened shell In some species, while 
in others the shell is represented by a few 
little grains of calcareous mutter. There 
are nine different kinds of sings in this 
country, besides one belonging to a dif¬ 
ferent family, often known as the “ snail- 
slug,” on account of its having a small, 
ear-shaped shell on its back near tlie tail. 
Its scientific name is Testacella haliotida-. 
It is a very local species, differing in its 
habits from nil other slugs in not feeding 
on vegetable matter, its food consisting en¬ 
tirely of worms, slugs, or small snails, so 
that it should be encouraged in every way 
in gardens. This slug, when full grown, 
is about 3 inches in length, narrow, and 
tapering towards the head, which is small. 
Its general rolour is brownish-yellow, 
often more or less siieekled or mottled with 
black, red, or white. 

Tim common nMini's snail (Helix as- 
persal Is too well known to need any de¬ 
scription, its ravages at. times in gardens 
being considerable. Ily far the best way 
of destroying this pest is by picking them 
off the plants on which they nre feeding 
and killing them with boiling water. They 
so quickly withdraw themselves into their 
shells that lime or liquid ammonia is prac¬ 
tically useless, and often pass the winter, 
many of them clustered together, in cracks 
in walls or at the base of a wall in some 
sheltered place. If they are very abundant 
it is well worth while to search such places 
for them. There nre no less than thirty- 
three different kinds of snails in this 
country, most of which arc seldom, if ever, 
seen in gardens. There is one which is 
very common, and sometimes injures 
plants in cultivation—viz., Helix nemo- 
ralis. It is a much smaller snail than the 
common garden one, varies to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree in colour, and is nearly 
always banded. These bands vary greatly 
in number, size, and colour. The best time 
to catch slugs or snails is tlie evening, 
after a shower. Those who have never 
tried it will be surprised if they search the 
garden on a suitable evening, with a 
lantern, nf the number of slugs aud snails 
they will find.] 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE SENECIOS. 

The genus Senecio is probably the most 
extensive in the whole vegetable kingdom. 
Certainly there are very few, if any, 
whose members show .such a marked 
divergence from each other, many of the 
South African species being of a de¬ 
cidedly succulent nature, the Mexican 
Senecio grandifolius and others attaining 
tree-like dimensions, while some of the 
species,, notably those from New Zealand, 
are handsome flowering evergreen shrubs, 
and the florists’ Cinerarias, which are 
now included in the genus, rank among 
the most showy of greenhouse flowers. 
The South American Senecio pulcher is a 
handsome herbaceous perennial, and 
some, notably a few of the newer intro¬ 
ductions from China, are highly orna- 


j climber. Senecio aurieulatissimus, from 
British Central Africa, is a climber of 
I moderate vigour with golden - yellow 
I flow'ers, which In general appearance sug- 
' gest those of the stellata Cinerarias—in- 
I deed, crosses between this species and 
some of the garden forms of Cineraria 
have been obtained. W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Achimenes.- -Will a correspondent 
give instructions for growing Achimenes? The 
tubers have started well, and I have a quan¬ 
tity of nice strong plants. Should they be 
grown singly in pots or several in a pot? 
What mixture of soil is best? Should they be 
near the glass? Do they require much water? 

| —Mrs. Penton. 

[Achimenes can be grown in various 
ways, and in the several species and 
varieties now in cultivation there is a 
wide range in the colour and markings of 
the flowers. Their present-day neglect 


Senecio scandcns . From a photograph in Mrs. Chambers' 
garden at Hastemcre , Surrey. 



mental both in foliage and in flower. Be¬ 
sides these, Senecio elegans is, under the 
name of Jncobtea, a well-known annual, in 
whose flowers there is now a wide range 
of colour, and a few of the greenhouse 
species are valuable climbers for that 
structure. Chief among them are S. 
macroglossus. a native of South Africa, 
with dark glossy-green Ivy-like leaves and 
flower-heads each from inches to 
8 inches in diameter, and of a pale yellow 
colour. These flowers are borne through¬ 
out the greater part of the year, .but are 
more valued during the winter than at 
any other time. Senecio mikanioides, also 
known as Senecio scandcns, herewith 
figured, has much-branched corymbs of 
flowers, w’hile S. caualipes, of compara¬ 
tively recent introduction, is a very strong 
grower that bears, during the autumn and 
winter months, a great profusion of rich 
golden-yellow' blossoiin?> Though 1 little 
known,* it is a I 


api>ears to be mainly owing to the fact 
that they are not of much use for cutting, 
which is the standard by which nearly 
everything is judged nowadays. For the 
embellishment of the greenhouse, how¬ 
ever, either grown in pots or suspended in 
baskets, Achimenes have much to be said 
in their favour, not the least desirable 
feature being the length of time they con¬ 
tinue in flower. In growing Achimenes a 
very good plan is, early in the spring, 
when about, to start them into growth, to 
turn them out of the old ]x>ts into a line 
sieve, leaving the small tubercles. These 
must then be picked out. and laid about 
i inch apart into pans or boxes of light, 
sandy soil sifted moderately flue. If just 
covered with the same corniest, and 
placed in a gentle heat, with an occasional 
sprinkling, they will soon start into 
growth, and when the young shoots are 
) inch or a little more in length they can 


be transferred into their flowering 
Quarters, either pots, deep pans, or 
baskets, to be suspended later on. Seven 
or eight tubercles in a pot 5 inches in 
diameter will, in the case of most of the 
kinds, form a pretty little sjiecimen, such 
I as will flower for some time. Baskets well 
lined with Moss can be readily filled with 
| young plants when in the above stage, and 
; under favourable conditions they will 
make rapid headway. Though during 
summer these must be regarded solely as 
greenhouse plants, yet in the spring they 
| need a warmer spot than an ordinary 
i greenhouse. By some they are at that 
period placed in the stove, but. w ill quickly 
I run up weak if kept too warm, besides 
which they are then liable to be attacked 
I by red-spider, thrips, and green-fly, none 
| of which are so troublesome when they are 
| grown comparatively cool. If good quality 
leaf-mould is available a suitable compost 
may be made up of two parts leaf-mould 
j to one part of loam, and about half a part 
I of sand. Failing leaf-mould, peat may be 
I used, but leaf-mould is preferable. A 
j little dried cow r -manure pounded very fine 
j will also be beneficial.] 

' Richardia Elliottiana.—I have just re- 
I reived from South Africa a bulb—an Arum, 
I Richardia Elliottiana. Can you kindly ad- 
I vise me as to its treatment?—W inster. 

[The habit of growth and cultural re¬ 
quirements of this Richardia are so dif¬ 
ferent that many w r ho have given it, or any 
| other yellow* forms, the treatment so suc¬ 
cessful with the common kind, have to a 
great extent failed. The behaviour and re¬ 
quirements of Richardia Elliottiana may 
be thus summed up : It is a native of 
Natal, and, consequently, needs a little 
more warmth than R. tethiopica, which 
occurs wild in the southern portion of 
Cape Colony. Next, it passes the winter 
in a dormant state, during which time it 
must, be kept, quite dry in a minimum tem¬ 
perature of 45 degs. Then, about the first 
half of February, the tubers must be 
shaken clear of the old soil and repotted 
in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, decayed 
manure, and sand, after which they should 
be placed in the warmest part of the 
greenhouse or in an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture, giving just enough water to keep the 
soil slightly moist. With this treatment 
roots will quickly make their appearance, 
the pretty, spotted leaves develop, and in 
May or the early part of June the flowers 
open. At first the flowers are a good deal 
tinged with green, then become of a beau¬ 
tiful golden hue, after which, instead of 
shrivelling, the spathes gradually become 
green again, and retain their freshness for 
some time. After the flowers are past, 
the plants must be watered ns before till 
the leaves commence to turn yellow, when 
the supply should be gradually diminished, 
and by the end of the summer or early 
autumn they will be quite dormant, and 
must then be kept dry throughout the 
w inter. In potting, it should be borne in 
mind that the roots are produced like 
those of a Caladlum, not from the base of 
the tuber, but from the upper part, just, 
around the crown,from whence the future 
grow T th proceeds. This being the case, the 
upi>er portion of the tuber should, in jM>t- 
ting, be buried about an inch below the 
surface of the soil. When the leaves and 
spathes are developing, aphides or green¬ 
fly are apt to attack them, and soon cause 
permanent injury unless checked.] 
Heliotrope The Speaker. — It is some 
time since a garden variety of Heliotrope 
was given an award of merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society, but that honour 
was bestowed upon a variety called The 
Speaker at the meeting held on May 14th. 
It is a very line form, the plants as shown 
being as near perfection as possible. They 
were growing in 5-inch pots, and had been 
stopped but once, the result being neat, 
bushy specimens, whose branches were 
terminated by huge branching corymbs of 
flowers, so that the upper part of each 
plant was simply a sheet, of blossoms. The 
flow’ers are of a good fldep lilac-pur pie 
colour, with a light centre, and are very 
sweetly scented. It possesses" all the 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A NEW HONEYSUCKLE 
(Lonicera TRAGOI'HYI.LA). 

Several new species of Lonicern have 
been introduced from China within recent 
years, the one under notice being, perhaps. 


of the blanches, are each 2J inclies in 
length. On first opening, they are of a 
deep yellow colour, but later on they 
assume a reddish hue. Its behaviour, so 
far, indicates that it may be grown suc¬ 
cessfully where the Chinese and Japanese | 
L. Japonica thrives, and there would ap- 
liear to be no fear of its hardiness so far ! 


weather in Southern Scotland for some 
time, some of the flowers of the Ghent 
Azaleas in sheltered places are already 
expanded, and in a week’s time the dis¬ 
play will be general. Although rather 
fleeting, the Ghent Azaleas are always 
welcomed, and as the soil is naturally 
suited to their requirements they are 


s 



A new Honeysuckle (Lonicera tragophylla ). From a photograph of a plant 
shown by Messrs, fas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea. 


the best of the set. It belongs to the twin¬ 
ing group, of which the common Wood¬ 
bine or Honeysuckle (L. Periclymenum) is 
a familiar example, and promises to make 
a valuable addition to the several climbing 
Honeysuckles available for clothing per¬ 
golas, trellises, etc. Its leaves are each 
about 4 inches long and upwards of an 
inch wide, and its flowers, which are 
borpe u 4° z dn or so 
Digitized by 


so fso^tj^y'iids 


as winter frost is concerned. Like some 
of the other Honeysuckles, it commences 
to grow early, and there is a danger of 
the young shoots being damaged by a late 
frost; many eastern shrubs, however, ex¬ 
hibit the same failing, so it would be un¬ 
just to condemn it on that account. It 
does well in good loamy soil. 

Ghent Azaleas.— Hespite the ipclcment 


largely planted, individual specimens soon 
becoming overgrown. Effective in bloom, 
they are not unattractive when making 
their young growth, the soft green of the 
leaves being of a delicate tint, while in 
autumn, the bronzy-purple tints which 
the foliage assumes add greatly to the 
pleasure derived year by year from them. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


TIIB SUMMER FLOWER GARDEN. 
Although in many gardens perennials and 
annuals monopolise a large proportion of 
space, there are some tender things that 
can hardly be diseased with, find the time 
is fast approaching for getting them into 
their summer quarters. It may be noted 
in connection with large plants in bush, 
standard, or pyramid form, employed as 
dot plants on a dwarf carpet, that they 
should be well grown and furnished, also 
they should be used sparingly, so that each 
plant should show its true form. In 
arranging such things in large beds, they 
should be so planted as to admit of a 
board raised on pots running through the 
hod. its such plants want attention in the 
way of stopping, tying, and training, and 
it is not advisable to injure the floral 
carpet, which also, if it consists mainly 
of Tufted Pansies, will want its share 
of attention in the way of removal of dying 
flowers. These appear trivial matters, but 
they are essential to a good and well sus¬ 
tained display. In the matter of taller 
things, if the planter is not in a position 
to utilise many ranking ns stove and 
greenhouse plants, like Acalypha mar¬ 
ginal a and Brown Ilia J a meson i, the most 
easily-grown things are Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums and Fuchsias, other favourite 
plants for the purpose, like Heliotropes 
and Lantanas, requiring more heat to 
grow them along into shapely stuff by the 
time it is necessary to commence harden¬ 
ing off. Veronica Anderson! variegata is a 
favourite plant in some places, and makes 
a rich-looking bed on a carpet of Coun¬ 
cillor Waters Pansy. This is specially 
effective when the Speedwell is clothed 
with its rich-blue spikes of flower. It was 
noted above that the utilisation of tender 
plants in great variety for summer work 
depends greatly on the accommodation for 
bringing the same along, and this applies 
alike to tino-foliaged and flowering plants, 
as Kirilins, ('annas, and (Vlosias, but the 
wealth of material in annuals and peren¬ 
nials is so great that planters have no diffi¬ 
culty in making a grand display without 
I he aid of very tender plants. Zonal 
Pelargoniums and Verbenas are not used 
lo anything like the extent of former 
years, the exception being Paul Crampel 
and Miss Willmott, and these, as scarlet 
and pink, are in many places superseded 
by Salvias and Iiegonias. Both these, 
thinly planted, show to advantage on a 
carpet of Alyssum marit imum. Variegated 
and tricolor Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, 
and annual Lobelias, also once very popu¬ 
lar, are not often seen, their places being 
taken by Marigolds and Tufted Pansies, 
both very easily grown, whilst in the case 
of the latter, the great variety of shades 
available makes them additionally valu¬ 
able—in fact, one is able to select a colour 
that will harmonise with almost any kind 
of tall plant that may be used. Mar¬ 
guerites. too. to a great extent have been 
siii>erseded by the best of the perennial 
Daisies, like King Edward, Mrs. Lothian 
Bell, and vomerense. E. B. S. 

Hurd Kick. 


AURICULAS. 

Is I read the signs of the times correctly, 
Auriculas are, once again, in the as¬ 
cendant, and their beauty and rich colours 
have few, if any. equals. No doubt, many 
have been afraid to attempt tlieir cultiva¬ 
tion owing to the ideas of the old writers, 
who advocated specially-built structures 
and mysterious rooting mixtures. 

Culture.— During the month of April 
the Auricula will l>e at its best, and as 
flowering is over the repotting may begin, 
and must be completed before the end of 
June. Large receptacles will not be re¬ 
quired—in fact, a 4-inch or 4i-inoh pot will 
be ample for the strongest examples. 
These ought lo he filled to one-fourth of 
their depth with drainage, over which is 
arranged a thiiyTil^ev of tur® - loam to 
hequre a fre(? o^tlejj(f(^ suit¬ 


able compost consists of fibrous loam 
three parts, and leaf-mould one iwirt. To 
this may be added a little decayed cow- 
manure—say, a 7-inch potful to every 
bushel of the mixture—while some 
growers also add a sprinkling of crushed 
oyster-shells. When repotting, most of the 
old soil should be shaken from the roots, 
and if they are badly attacked with the 
woolly aphis they must be dusted over 
with Tobacco-powder, or the affected parts 
dressed with methylated spirit. All off¬ 
sets large enough for removal can he taken 
off, and, if well rooted, potted singly, or 
several placed round the edge of a pot, 
when they will soon form roots if kept 
close for a few weeks in a handlight. Pot 
fairly firm and give a good watering. The 
best ]*>sition from now onwards is cold- 
frames arranged on the north side of a 
building or a wall, and when the plants 
are established the lights may he dis¬ 
pensed with altogether, excepting in very 
wet weather. The Auricula enjoys plenty 
of fresh air at. all seasons, while a dry 
atmosphere is injurious, although the 
other extreme must he avoided. Shade 
from strong sunlight, especially about mid¬ 
day. is necessary, and when in flower no 
direct sunshine must reach the flowers 
or the delicate colouring will be ruined. 
After the flower-spikes appear the frames 
ought to be well inn tied at any sign of 
frost. No doubt the most important 
factor in Auricula culture is watering; the 
greatest quantity is needed during March 
and April, but at no period of the year 
must the soil he allowed to get into a 
saturated condition, and in winter very 
little water will be necessary. The prin¬ 
cipal Items are: Sweet and wholesome 
compost, freedom from insect pests, care¬ 
ful watering, judicious shading, picking 
off all dead leaves, ixarticularly in winter, 
and never coddling in any way. 

Raising seedlings. — Seed should be 
sown directly it is ripe, in pots or pans of 
light soil, and when the seedlings have 
made two or three tiny leaves prick them 
off into small pots. As these are tilled 
with roots they may he shifted on till they 
reach the flowering stage. Auricula seeds 
germinate somewhat spasmodically, and 
the seed-pan should not be thrown away 
after the first butch has been removed. 

Southerner. 


OURISIAS. 

This genus includes about twenty species, 
although few are in cultivation, confined 
to Andine, South America, New Zealand, 
and Tasmania. Commerson received the 
first plants from Governor Ourls, of the 
Falkland Islands, hence the name. 

Ourisia coccinea, the only one which has 
really become popular in gardens, is a 
native of the Island of Chiloe, situated 
near the south-west extremity of Chili. A 
moist soil, peaty or otherwise, will suit 
the plant, or near the edge of a bog-bed, 
where larger plants will not obtrude. Pro¬ 
vided moisture is abundant, the sun will 
not. be injurious, hut if the site is not well 
watered partial shade is beneficial. By 
streams in Wicklow gardens Ourisia coc¬ 
cinea may be seen at its best, making a 
carpet of deep green, prettily notched 
leaves, and sending up, from June on¬ 
wards, flower-stems a foot high, bearing 
drooping tubular flowers of a brilliant 
scarlet. Altogether different in appear¬ 
ance are the New Zealand Ourlsias which 
have been introduced, such as O. Colensoi, 
O. Coekayniana, O. ciespitosa, and O. 
mnorophyHa. Possibly, they are of doubt¬ 
ful hardiness, but, given the proper condi¬ 
tions, 

O. macrophylla is a plant that can be 
grown successfully, and is worth taking 
some trouble to grow. At shows one occa¬ 
sionally sees a drawn and attenuated 
si»eeimen which gives a poor idea of what 
it should be. A good judge of hardy 
plants, who recently paid a visit to the 
Glasnevin Gardens, remarked, on seeing a 
well-flowered plant : “I had no idea that 
Ourisia macrophylla was such a good 
plant.” The plant referred to has been in 
its present position on the rockery for 


three years, being one of a batch raised 
from New Zealand seeds. Some of the 
seedlings, planted in sunny places, died, 
others, in partial shade, still linger. This 
one, planted on a rocky hank facing 
north, has flourished, and has formed a 
tuft 2 feet across. The soil in which it 
grows is half peat and half loam, well 
drained, but remaining moist through the 
summer. A large and partly overhanging 
stone gives some shelter through the 
winter. This year the pretty pink buds 
showed towards the end of March. The 
flowers ure white, with yellow, hairy 
centres, three-quarters of an inch across, 
borne in whorls on stout, hairy stems, 
which continue to lengthen until they 
reach a foot or more high. The leaves are 
evergreen, deeply notched and veined, a 
pointed oval in shape, from 3 inches to 
4 inches long, produced from creeping 
stems, and carried on channelled stalks. 
Another good point about the plant is its 
freedom in producing seed, which, if sown 
in a box as soon as ripe, will germinate 
as freely as Mustard and Cress, and in a 
cold-frame the seedlings soon form good 
plants. Cheeseman writes that the plant 
grows in damp mountainous localities in 
New Zealand from sea level up to 4.500 
feet altitude. This author also states that 
O. macrocarpa is the finest si>ecies in the 
genus, resembling O. macrophylla, but 
stouter in habit, and bearing larger 
blooms on smooth flower - stems .—Irish 
Carden iiiy. 


HEPATICA TRILOBA. 

Some of your readers may be interested in 
my experience of Hepatica triloba here. 
The soil is very light, barely a foot, over 
an almost continuous gravel pit, on lime¬ 
stone foundation. Hepaticas not only 
grow freely, but have seeded themselves 
everywhere. A shaded bank, facing due 
north, top]x?d with a hedge of Box and 
Mahonia, is covered with them, also an 
adjoining copse of Lilac-bushes and 
Pyrus japonica (which we never confine 
to a wall, hut allow to grow into hushes, 
some over 8 feet high, covered with bloom, 
which is lovely cut for the house in true 
Japanese style). The blue, pink, and 
white Hepaticas make a beautiful picture, 
intermingled with an occasional wild 
Primrose in the spring. The only place I 
have seen these plants growing wild 
as they do here is in the wooded hills near 
Vienna. There they carpet the Beech 
copses, and the effect of their rich blue 
amongst the russet of the fallen Beech 
leaves and many wild Primroses is charm¬ 
ing in the month of April, just after the 
winter snows have departed. Primroses 
and Hepaticas seem to be the only plants 
that will flourish and flower under Beech- 
trees. Many other things seed freely in 
the Grass all about our “ pleasaunce ” 
here, for such it is, once having been 
attached to one of the old Irish castles. 
Lilium cToeeum, L. Martagon, L. tigrinum, 
and tlie common Turk’s Cap, all seem to 
revel in the poor soil under the Ilex, Lime, 
Beech, and Oak; also Solomon’s Seal, 
Grape Hyacinth, and every kind of Crocus 
and Scilla. 1 have observed that the 
golden-yellow Crocus, of which we have 
many, never seeds itself, only the lilac 
and white varieties. P. H. P. 

Lcyralh, Kilkenny, Ireland. 

Iris reticulata.— This charming spring- 
flowering Iris is one of the most attrac¬ 
tive of its family. The form known as 
major is larger and, apparently, hardier 
than the type. A porous soil is best suited 
to this Iris, as in heavy, retentive staple 
the bulbs rarely exist for more than a year 
or two, while when planted in friable com¬ 
post they often remain in vigorous health 
for many seasons, and increase rapidly. 
The bulbs should be planted close to the 
surface of the soil. Where a good collec¬ 
tion exists care should be taken that all 
new introductions are perfectly healthy. 
A fine colony of over 200 plants, which for 
years had been in robust health, was 
ruined by the planting of a few newly- 
procured bulbs in the same bed- These 
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were evidently affected by disease, which 
eventually spread and destroyed the whole 
collection, though plants in another part 
of the garden were unaffected, and remain 
in the best of health up to the present day. 
It is, therefore, of the greatest importance 
that only absolutely healthy bulbs should 
be planted. There are several varieties of 
this Iris, all of which are sweetlv scented 
Of these, some of the best known are 
cyanea tsky-blue), Krelagei (claret- 
purple), histrioides (azure), and sophonea- 
sis (violet-purple), the last form being 
very dwarf.— Wyndham fn/alKHiaan'. 

THE PONTES KINGCUP. 

This is growing on the edge of a lake, 
but owing to its position there it is not 
easy to see the effect of its beauty. It 
does very well in shallow water, and in 
froul of it is a wide group of file blue 


better than try Guildford Seedling and 
Clibrani. They are both good and rich in 
colour.] 

Growing Eremuri. — I used to he able to 
flower these, but for several seasons now my 
plants have come up looking quite healthy, 
but without flower. Last year I was told at 
one of the horticultural shows at Viucent- 
square that it was a good plan to move them . 
often. I did so, and also protected the crown 
throughout the winter with a bell-glass (ad¬ 
vice 1 had some years ago from Gardening 
Illustrated), hut never have thev been such a 
complete failure—in fapt, the protected ones 
have withered away. I should be glad to 
know' the kind of soil and situation thev re- 
] quire. I have tried them dry and moist. If 
anything overshadows them the flower-stems 
i will not grow; straight, and lose all their 
beauty. E. himalaicus and E. robustus have 
been the ones I have tried.— Bosmere. 

[A loose, sandy loam, very rich, and 
even mixed with stones, so that it Is 
thoroughly drained, will he found the best 
! soil in which to grow the plants. The 


stored dry for a month or two, or planted 
in their new positions at once. When re¬ 
planted, the tuber and its roots should he 
buried about (> inches below the surface 
of the soil, the tuber itself resting upon 
and surrounded bv a little*coarse sand, to 
secure thorough drainage. Iii cold dis¬ 
tricts it is advisable to protect the 
Ercmuri with ashes or a little litter the 
first year after planting, but, as a rule, 
they do not require any protection, and 
are quite hardy when established.] 

Violets, growing.—fan you recommend me 
a little book on Violet culture?—W. 

[We think you would find “Sweet 
Violets and their Culture,” by R. Farker, 
very suitable. This may be bad through 
any bookseller, the price being 7d.] 

Plant breeding.—Can you tell me if there 
is any email book published giving informa¬ 
tion on how r to cross different flowers together? 
And, if not, can you tell me how this may be 



The Pontus Kingcup (Caltha polypetala), by the waters edge, with the blue Wood Windflower in front. 


Wood Windflower. Both go very well 
together. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Mossy Saxifrages.— Kindly tell me the 
name* of the two hardiest and easiest to grow, 
with red flowers? 1 have two white sorts that 
do fairly well, but, as a rule, the Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages die in winter. Probably the solution of 
smoke in the south-west winds and rains from 
London is too much for them, unless very 
hardy.—G. H. E. 

[It is news to us that the Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages perish in winter, and there must be 
f local cause beyond that you name to ac¬ 
count for it. Usually, in town garden soil 
these things grow quite freely, and make 
good carpets of growth. If the plants are 
not, right under or very near shrubs 
or trees, which elongate the growths and 
make them weak, we should be inclined to 


suspect that the damage was occasioned 
by frequent visits of domestic animal*. In 
the circumstances, weithinjpjou 


fleshy roots are thus enabled to run about, 
and readily find nourishment. A close, 
damp soil, poor and sodden with water, is 
fatal to the successful cultivation of those 
plants. It should be rich, for the Eremuri 
are gross feeders, and fond of a warm and 
sunny situation, to a certain extent pro¬ 
tected from wind; though it is surprising 
to see how the spikes resist its force with¬ 
out. any artificial aid. The plants also re¬ 
quire a certain amount of moisture during 
their time of growth, which is rapid, and, 
as the large heads make their appearance 
above ground somewhat early in the 
season, it is necessary to protect them 
from sharp frost by means of leaves or 
Bracken. The host time to plant is during 
the months of August and September. 
Care must be taken when opening the 
ground with a fork to avoid any serious 
damage to the long, snake-like roots, 
which are very brittle. The plants can be 


done? I have some very fine, rich-coloured 
Polyanthi. and should like to know, for 
another time, how* I could cross these together 
to get some with a minimum of centre, as I 
think that a yellow centre spoils the very 
deep-coloured ones. Are they correct with 
or without the centre?—W. 

[A good book for your purpose is 
“ Plant Breeding,” by Prof. L. H. Bailey. 
Macmillan and Co., price 4s. As to 
whether the yellow eye should be elimi¬ 
nated from the Polyanthus is quite a 
matter of opinion. The broader this is the 
more attractive are the flowers to some 
people; but this need not deter you from 
endeavouring to biding about the result you 
desire.] 

Three favourite garden Lilies.— It would 
bo interesting to know which, among all 
flic Lilies, are die JjUrae most favoured 
sorts to be met with for the garden. For 
quite| a long time I have noticed That 
wherever ope travels ojie may almost be 
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certain of meeting with the old white 
Madonna Lily, L, candlduui, and fre¬ 
quently in the same garden one comes 
across the old Scarlet Martngon (the 
Turk's Cap), with tigrinum not far away. 
These sorts, no matter what other varie¬ 
ties may be grown, are found over and 
over again, and the conclusion to be drawn 
is that these are not only beautiful, but 
thev are easy to grow—indeed, I think 
that herein lies the secret why they are 
so popular. One has only to plant the 
bulbs on a sunny, well-drained border of 
soil inclined to lightness, and leave them 
undisturbed when they are doing well, to 
ensure a plentiful supply of flowers every 
year. It is when the bulbs are frequently 
disturbed—particularly in the case of L. 
candidum—that they fail to bloom with 
any satisfaction. These sorts are as much 
at home in suburban gardens as in the 
garden in the open country.— Deahurkt. 

Shrubby Calceolarias failing.— When in 
bloom, these provide a deal of colour, but 
it has to be said of them that sometimes 
when full of buds there is an indication 
that something is wrong. One notices a 
flagging of the leaves, then a decided 
drooping, and finally a collapse of the 
plant. This oftenest occurs in dry 
weather, but it has also been noticed when 
the season has been quite the opposite. 
Various have been tlie theories advanced 
as to the cause, one being it is due to too 
much manure in the soil, but, as I have 
experienced failure with plants in soil in 
which no manure has been present, that 
explanation is scarcely worth anything. 
It seldom happens that one can arrest the 
decline of the plant when once it has been 
attacked in this peculiar and sudden 
fashion, and the best thing, therefore, is 
to root out the affected plants without de¬ 
lay. remove the soil, and plant something 
else.— Leahuust. 

The Violet Cress (Ionopsidium acaule). 
—This delightful little annual, known in 
England as the Violet Cress, and in 
America ns the Diamond-flower, is one of 
the most charming features in the garden 
during the winter months, and in my 
garden it is never out of flower. Though 
as a native of Portugal it might not lie ex- 
I looted to resist the rigours of our 
northern winters, even in the compara¬ 
tively mild south-west, it blooms con¬ 
tinuously for three months, being 
apparently unaffected by frost or snow. 
Commencing to bloom at the end of the 
year, it spreads a mantle of violet, and 
white flowers over border and rock-bed. 
Tile Ionopsidium, reaching a height ot 
about 2 inches, forms a charming carpet¬ 
ing plant for spring bulbs. In many 
gardens it reproduces itself freely from 
self-sown seed, and appears in quantity in 
borders, beds, paths, and rock crannies. 
Where it is allowed to reproduce itself at, 
will, seeds fail to the earth at all seasons 
of the year, and in almost every month 
some plants may lie found in bloom. A 
few years ago it appeared in another 
garden about a quarter of a mile distant, 
where it had never been sown. Probably a 
few seeds adhered to some plant or bulb 
that was brought to that garden from the 
one in which it was established, but Its 
apiiearance was welcomed, and it. has now 
spread widely over its new home. I first 
saw it, and admired it, ill the late Mr. 
Archer - Hind’s garden, where it had 
flowered and reproduced itself annually 
for years. One year, however, in a mild 
winter, it almost completely disappeared, 
only a few stray plants being in evidence 
out of the thousands that usually spread a 
veil of soft colour over the borders.— 
Wyndhah Fitzheebert. 

Irish-grown Tulips. —A few years ago a 
considerable number of Irish-grown Tulips, 
consisting chiefly of May-flowering kinds, was 
planted here. Their behaviour has been the 
subject of much commendation, and the excel¬ 
lence of their flowers and the massive foliage 
have been remarked upon. Further, the 
length of stem is beyond the average, some of 
the stems which I have just measured varying 
from 29 inches to 33 inches. The blooms are 
correspondingly good : and it is gratifying to 
know that bulbs of such quality can be so 
successfully grownr'IlPthe sister inland.—Kmx- 

cuMnuurr, Q QIC 


ORCHIDS. 

MILTONIA VEXILLARIA. 

This lias been for a long time one of the 
most popular of Orchids. It occupies a 
place only second to Odontoglossum 
crlspum, the queen of cool-house Orchids, 
and is n fitting companion for it. The 
appearance of such distinct varieties as 
Memoria G. I). Owen and Chelseaensis, 
with the singular crimson-purple “ butter¬ 
fly " marking on the centre of the flower, 
g.ive a great incentive to the cultivation 
of Miltonia vexillaria by amateurs in 
search of choice Orchids. There are 
numerous named varieties besides those 
with the distinctive “butterfly” mark¬ 
ing, ranging in colour from pure white 
to dark rose. Increased interest lias 
also been given to this plant in recent 
years through the products of the 
hybridist. Miltonia vexillaria crossed 
with M. Roezli, a jiopular member of the 
genus closely resembling the former, but 
of less robust growth, and having flowers 
with a white ground and a purple bar at I 
the base of each petal and a yellow disc, 
produced an intermediate hybrid which 
was named Hieuana, after the raiser. 
Many exiieriments in hybridisation have 
been made since then, and numerous 
choice varieties have npiiearal in recent 
years with the prominent “ butterfly ” 
marking of M. v. Memoria G. D. Owen, 
and are undoubtedly of hybrid or artificial 
origin. The last-named is likely to 
become the progenitor of a line lace of 
Mlltonias, probably with the assistance of 
M. Itoezli. A visitor to t.lie recent 
t'helsea show could not help noticing the 
large numbers of M. vexillaria in the 
various groups, for there were quite 
hanks of them. While useful and effec¬ 
tive in this kind of decoration, it is as 
individual specimens that M. vexillaria is 
most attractive. It soon forms a good , 
symmetrical specimen, having a number 
of flowering pseudo-bulbs, and being a 
particularly free-flowering Orchid, pro¬ 
ducing two, and even more, scapes from 
(lie same bulb when strong, it is a 
singularly useful plant to grow. The num¬ 
ber of flowers on a scape varies from 
two to three to nine, according to the i 
strength of the plant. 

Cui.TUttE. —The culture of Miltonia 
vexillaria is simpler than that of many 
other popnlnr Orchids, and it has no 
tendency to.decline under artificial culti¬ 
vation like so many epiphytes one could 
mention. In fact, the bulbs it makes in 
our glass-houses arc much larger than 
those imported, and good cultivators have 
no difficulty in maintaining this abnormal 
vigour. A mean winter temperature of 
55 (legs. Fahr. lias been found by ex¬ 
perience to suit this plant best, but from : 
the middle of May until the cold nights 
of October it should he grown without 
fire heat. I have seen it succeed quite 
well at the warmer end of an Odonto- 
glnsxurn-house all the year round. It 
resents, in common with Odontoglossum 
crispum, any suspicion of stagnation in 
the atmosphere, and may always lie grown 
witli that sjiecies during tile summer j 
months. A mixture of l’olypodium and j 
Osmunda-fibre, which lias been thoroughly > 
freed from dust, and Sphagnum Moss in 
nl>nut equal parts, will lie found a suitable 
comiiost. The ingredients should be 
thoroughly well mixed and used in a moist ; 
condition. Miltonia vexillaria should be 
repotted about the month of August in not. 
too large pots, and as it is disposed to lie 
a surface rooter, that enjoys a fairly 
liberal supply of water at most seasons, 
the pots should be thoroughly well 
drained. Thrips are particularly fond of 
this plant, and a keen look-out should 
always he kept for this pest. Where an 
amateur grows ouly a very few plants. 
Quassia-chip water, or a nicotine solu¬ 
tion. may lie applied to the centre of the 
young growths with a camel-hair brush, 
but where plants are grown in quantity 
fumigation will have to be resorted to. 

J. M. 15. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chysis bractescens. — Will you kindly 
oblige me with the name of enclosed Orchid? 
I bought it at a private auction with others, 
and it is labelled Anguloa Ruckeri. This, 
however, in the only book I have, is said to 
be a yellowish ground, tinted with orange-red, 
which description scarcely seems to apply. 
The plant is on a Teak-wood block in ophac- 
mim and Osmnnda-fibre. The last pBendo-hulh 
was a foot long (without the leaves), and there 
are two trusses with nine blooms (of which en¬ 
closed is one) on the new. growth.—S. w. u. 

fThe above is the name of your Orelnd. 
It Is a native of Peru, and should be grown 
in the Cattleya-house or warm inter¬ 
mediate-house. and may he planted in pans 
or in Teak-wood baskets, and suspended 
about 2 feet from the roof glass. Os- 
inumla-fihre and Sphagnum Moss consti¬ 
tute a good rooting medium, and after the 
plants have comnletcd their season's 
growth n rest is necessary. While in a 
state of activity keep them moist and not 
too heavily shaded.] 

Cypripedium Maudlae. The present is 
liardlv the Cypripedium season, hut a few 
good kinds produce their flowers through 
(he summer months. Two fine species are 
C. Lnwreiiceanura and C. callosum, both 
showy plants. Within recent years albino 
varieties have been introduced - - viz , 
r.awrenceaimm llyeanum and callosum 
Sandci-ip. The hybridist, ever on the 
watch for “ new blood,” successfully 
crossed these varieties, the product being 
C. Maudite. As is often the case, the 
progeny jiossosses a much stronger con¬ 
stitution (ban either parent, nnd from the 
decorative point of view it is also an im¬ 
provement. The colour may be described 
as apple-green, while the top part of the 
dorsal sepal Is white, with well-defined, 
greenish lines starting from the base. 
As the plants go out of flower any re¬ 
potting may lie done, this being necessary 
every second year. A mixture of loam, 
peat, and Osmunda-fllire is advised, and 
ordinary flower-pots tilled to one-third 
of their depth with drainage. This charm¬ 
ing Cypriiiedium requires a few' degrees 
more warmth than the old 0. insigme, an 
average temperature of GO dogs. Fahr. 
suiting it admirably. At this season 
Oypripediums in general enjoy a light 
spray overhead with tepid water. Thrip 
is troublesome, especially in some gardens 
where shrubs are numerous, so fumigating 
must be resorted to at intervals of three 
weeks or so. An occasional spray, using 
ail Abol spraying syringe with XI, All 
liquid insecticide, is a capital preventive. 


Oncidium macranthum and Its allies.— 

This fine Oncidium belongs to that section 
of the genus which is characterised by 
long, flexuous, short-branched flower- 
spikes. In addition to the one quoted 
above, we have suporbiens, undulntum. 
serratum, etc. The flowers are large and 
yellow, usually shaded with different tints 
of brown. At the present time some of 
these species will he in bloom, nnd directly 
the scapes are removed any repotting or 
top-dressing may be done. Good drainage 
is essential, nnd the pots should be suffi¬ 
ciently large to allow for two seasons' 
growth, while the compost suggested for 
Odontoglossum ntevlum in a recent issue 
will suit these Oncidiums admirably. 
They are eool-growing Orchids, and re¬ 
quire a fair amount of head room, which 
makes them ideal plants for a centre 
stage or across the end of an Odonto- 
glossum-liouse. In such a position they 
get plenty of fresh air. thus making tlie 
pseudo-bulbs much harder and capable of 
producing good strong spikes. It takes 
tlie flower - scaires practically twelve 
months to develop, nnd they may either 
lie trained near the roof glass, or around a 
few sticks. Weak examples ought never 
to he allowed to flower, and those in 
robust health every second year, unless 
the comiiost is in a good state of preserva¬ 
tion. Tlie new growth lias a tendency to 
grow in an upward direction, and so it is 
necessary when reiKitting to see that tlie 
base of the lending shoot rests on the soil. 
If a few of tlie back bulbs are partially 
covered, mi harm will ftllowg-SiWOS, 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE LABRADOR TEA IN THE 
HOUSE. 

A friend erf mine lately asked me wliy 
I grew this plant, which he dhl not 
admire. I like it for its hardiness, its 
endurance, and I may also say its beauty. 
I cut some this year and put it into a jar 
in the house, where it looks very well. 
There are two forms of it, one rather 
dwarfer than the other, but they are 
essentially the same species. W. 

Dracaenas for room decoration.— In 

spite of the great number of Dracamas 
now in cultivation, I doubt if there are 
more serviceable kinds than those which 
have for many years past been largely 
grown. Well-coloured specimens of termi- 
nalis and strieta, in 41-inch and (i-inch 


FRUIT. 

GRAPE THINNING. 

In every garden where Vines are exten¬ 
sively grown, Grape-thinning will now be 
demanding much attention, esi>ecially in 
mid-season and late houses. In many in¬ 
stances the Grapes in early vineries are 
now ripe, while in second-early houses 
they have arrived at that stage when it 
is desirable to give the bunches a final look 
over. Thinning in this case must be skil- 
; fully done. In this case it often happens 
I that the removal of one or two berries will 
| a fiord the remainder ample space, but 
i when this is not so a few more must be 
nipped out, but be careful not to spoil the 
j symmetry of the bunch. With regard to 
| the thinning of Grapes which have just 
I set, much will depend on the varieties as 


varieties whose berries do not swell to 
I such a large size. Again, severe thinning 
should always be practised in the case of 
late-keeping Grapes. If not well thinned 
out and one berry should commence to 
decay after they are ripe, it would be well- 
nigh impossible to prevent those imme¬ 
diately surrounding it from becoming con¬ 
taminated. If well thinned, a bad berry 
is not only quickly detected, but the possi¬ 
bility of decay setting in is in a great 
measure rendered less likely to occur, pro¬ 
vided all other conditions arc right. 

Thinning is best done in the morning 
and evening of fine days, but where the 
vineries are large, thinning has to go on 
regardless of the weather. This is very 
trying to those engaged in its i>erformance 
during hot weather, but a shade thrown 
on the roof over the Vine where the thin¬ 
ning is being done will afford a great 


Flowering shoots of the Labrador Tea (Ledum latifolium) in a vase. 


pots, are not only effective, but can be to when it should be performed, but a 1 amount of relief. As is so w r ell known, 
kept in good condition for several years, if pretty safe rule to follow is to thin Ham- great care must he exercised not only in 
kept clean, carefully watered, and not ex- burgh, Alicante, and all free-setting kinds | the manipulation of the scissors, but also 
loosed to draughts. These, with congesta as soon as the berries are set and begin to see that the berries afe neither touched 
and rubra, which are two of the most en- to swell. The thinning of Lady Downe’s, by the hands or arms, nor rubbed with 
during ornamental-leaved plants that can Black and White Muscats, and other shy- ! the hair of the head, otherwise the bloom 
be employed for house decoration, are setting Grapes is best deferred until it can will be effected and rusting of the berries 
still the best of the family. I do not ad- be seen wiiich of the berries have set pro-1 will ensue. The first preliminary in thin- 
vise having them in larger pots than perly, which becomes apparent as soon as ning after the bunches have been reduced 
41-inch, as it is much easier to keep the the fertile berries swell quickly and leave , to the proper number on each rod is to 
roots in good condition in small pots, the seedless ones behind. Another matter tie or suspend the shoulders of such varie- 
This is a good time of year to procure connected with Grape thinning is to pay ties as Muscats, Trebbiano, Alicante. Aln- 
plants, but do not be tempted to buy from due regard to the characteristics of each wick Seedling, or any others which rp- 
haw’kers, as they generally get a chill variety as regards the size of berry of each quire it, and this is best done with strips 
when carried about the country.— Byfleet, kind when ripe, and this should in all i of raffia. The raffia should not be twisted 

cases serve as a guide in determining I into fine strands, but be used nearly fiat as 
whether or not severe thinning is neces -1 it is sold, and then w’lien the bunches are 
sary. Therefore, all varieties the berries I cut there will be no difficulty in removing 
of w’hich sw'oll to a large size, such as the ties. Once the shouldering is done, the 
Gros Colman, must be thinned out much thinning may be proceeded with. Two 
more severely than is necessary in the case filings, ure necessary for this, a pair of 
I of Black Hamburgh, for instance, or those scissors iandHi stick abotit 9 Judies, with a 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


Cut flowers in sand (J. L .).—Water should 
be poured on the sand until it can absorb no 
more, this not only ensuring the cut flowers 
being kept fresh, but also keeping the stems in 
any desired position. To improve the appear¬ 
ance. a loose layer of wet green Moss may be 
placed on the top, and the flower-stems in¬ 
serted through this. ^ olp 
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notch or a fork at the end to manipulate 
the bunch with, also to facilitate the thin¬ 
ning. The inner berries should be cut out 
first, then thin those on the outside of the 
bunch, regulating them and leaving them 
at a medium or wide distance apart ac¬ 
cording to variety. Be careful not to twist 
the footstalk of the bunch more than can 
be helped, and also do not thin too freely, 
as it is always better to leave a few extra 
berries in the bunches than to do this. 
Most Grape growers give the bunches 
another look over after the berries have 
stoned, which is a very commendable prac¬ 
tice, as not only can surplus berries then 
be removed, but in the case of Muscats, 
any seedless ones left either by accident or 
design can then be cut out. After this 
nothing more will be required until the j 
Grapes approach maturity, when it may I 
then be requisite to remove a few berries 
for the reasons given at the commence¬ 
ment of this note. 


'NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fruit notes.— Cox’s Orange from Aus¬ 
tralia is distinctly good, though the 
samples that I have had are not grown to 
their full size, and the seeds not fully de- 
velojjed. In spite of this, the fruit is of 
excellent flavour, and very superior to any 
of the other varieties now obtainable. Our i 
home crop of Apples this year, un- j 
less in very favoured localities, is not 
likely to he heavy, and Pears are likely 
to be still scarcer. It has been, on the 
whole, a windy and inclement spring in 
Cornwall, and very wet. Some grafts that 
I have put on of Cox’s Orange and some 
other first-rate sorts have grown very well 
—only three failed out of 130—but we need 
milder weather for everything ; the wind is | 
cold from every j>oint ot' the compass and i 
very persistent.—W. J. Farmer. 

Newly-grafted trees.— The weather ex¬ 
perienced during the past few* weeks has 
not been favourable for these, and where 
clay is preferred to grafting-wax, much 
labour will have been entailed in keeping 
tlie former moist, unless Moss has been 
been bound round the “ daubs,” as advised 
a few weeks since. When the scions begin 
to make satisfactory growth, examine the 
ties and cut them loose if found to he cut¬ 
ting the bark. Behind again and place 
stakes in convenient positions to tie the 
young growths to when they need support. 
When the scions begin to grow freely, pull 
off all growths made by the stocks, unless 
any of the grafts have missed growing, 
when enough shoots should be left either 
to be budded later on or to be grafted 
next spring. 

Peaches ripening (gathering).— Early 
Peaches are now ripening, and a mulch of 
old hay or litter will be useful in keeping 
the moisture in the borders. If much 
water is given the flavour of the fruits 
will suffer. If a close watch is kept upon 
the trees, the fruits should be gathered 
lie fore they are ripe enough to fall. If 
the fingers grasp the back of the fruit, 
and pressure is applied at.the back only, 
the fruits can be removed without damage 
to them. If the fruits have to be packed 
for travelling they should he gathered 
before they are quite ripe. The boxes 
should be deep enough to contain one layer 
only. Bine the box with cotton wadding, 
and wrap each fruit in tissue paper and 
again in wadding, and pack close together, 
filling up the interstices with paper shav¬ 
ings, which can be obtained from the 
dealers. When packed there must he no 
movement. For short journeys, I have 
seen fruits turn out well from palter 
shavings alone.—II. 

Pines.— I expect wlmt is termed the 
Hamiltonian system is not much practised 
now. It means planting strong succession I 
plants out in suitable soil 2} feet apart. , 
After the first fruits are ripe and cut the 1 
stools are earthed up to ensure surface [ 
roots, and three suckers are saved for the 
next crop, and, as a rule, two or three ! 
good fruits are obtained, and then a fresh j 
start is made young, stjong succes- 1 
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ASPARAGUS. 

Asparagus will grow in almost any kind 
of soil, though that of a rich, sandy nature 
suits it best; in fact, the soil in which 
the roots are planted cannot possibly be 
too rich in organic matter, as I have often 
proved by growing plants from seed sown 
in the spring of one year, that produced 
plants large enough to give heads for 
cutting the next. Though this can be done 
in exceptional cases, it is by no means 
general, even in the best possible soil, and 
under the most favourable cultivation. In 
walking through a garden last autumn my 
attention was called to some Asparagus- 
beds, and on remarking how well they 
looked I was tempted to measure some of 
the growths, which were about 9 feet high. 
On examining the beds closely I found, 
too, that nearly every growtli was carry¬ 
ing a load of berries. The growths were 
marvellous, esjiecially when the class of 
soil that had to be dealt with is con¬ 
sidered. The natural soil is of such a 
cold, hungry nature as to almost fail to 
produce the most common weeds, yet, 
under skilful management, this has been 
brought into such a high state of cultiva¬ 
tion that it will grow very fine Asparagus. 

We are told by some that to grow good 
Asparagus the roots should he planted in 
single rows from IS inches to 2 feet apart; 
by others that not more than two rows 
should be grown together, and these 
should be at least 2 feet from each other, 
allowing IS inches from plant to plant in 
the rows. In the case referred to, but 
on some of the poorest land in the king¬ 
dom, some of the finest heads cnu be pro¬ 
duced where the plants are so crowded 
that they almost touch each other. Beds 
that, had been planted three, four, and 
more years had been cut over until mid¬ 
summer, and these, too. had growths each 
from (5 feet to S feet, in length covered with 
berries. If such Asparagus can he pro¬ 
duced where the plants are so close 
together, and planted in the kind of soil 
indicated, how large would they grow 
under such skilful treatment were they 
planted at the distance apart some recom¬ 
mend it would be impossible to say. On 
further questioning I was informed that 
the ground in question was reclaimed only 
a few years ago, that it had been liber¬ 
ally treated, trenched three spits deep, 
and manure worked in between each spit, 
that the soil had been thoroughly pul¬ 
verised before being thrown up into beds 

5 feet wide, with alleys 2 feet wide be¬ 
tween them. There were five rows of 
plants on each bed, one down the centre 
and two on either side of this 1 foot apart. 
This would bring the two outside rows 

6 inches from the edges of the beds. So 
well had the plants grown that the roots 
almost touched each other, and there were 
a dozen or more growths from each stool. 
Some, no doubt, will say, “ How long will 
such beds last?” It is not necessary to 
have old Asparagus-beds, for whenever the 
plants show signs of exhaustion dig the 
roots up and force them and make new 
beds. This is a simple matter, as seed can 
be procured so readily. It is a good 
plan in private establishments to dig up 
a sufficient quantity of the old stools each 
season for forcing, and plant the same 
quantity to keep up a supply. The seed 
could be sown t hinly in drills on a piece of 
weli-prepared ground in April. A couple 
of drills will give sufficient plants for the 
requisite space needed. When the seed¬ 
lings are large enough to handle they 
should he thinned to 3 inches or 4 inches 
apart to induce the plants to grow robust. 
The following spring they will be large 
enough for transferring to the permanent 
beds. It is better to plant one-year-old 
roots than those of larger size: in fact, if 
they have been liberally treated, two-year- 
old roots will be too large to transplant 
with success, as there will be a difficulty 
in spreading them out, being from 
IS inches to 20 inches in length. Besides, 
two-year-old plants, if they have been. 


liberally treated, should be large enough 
for forcing. The secret in growing 
Asparagus is to treat it liberally. Allow 
ample depth of soil for the roots to ramble 
in, give an abundance of water during the 
growing season, and keep the beds dry 
in winter to prevent the crowns perish¬ 
ing; then there need be no fear of an 
abundant supply of this vegetable. 

H. G. P. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A good Lettuce. —Gan you recommend me 
a good hearting Lettuce? The Lettuce I have 
makes no heart at all. The gardener says 
the reason is that the soil is unsuitable; 
but this cannot be, as with a former gardener 
my Lettuces were always well hearted.—W. 

[There are now so many first-rate varie¬ 
ties of both Cos and Cabbage Lettuces in 
cultivation, and which are the speciali¬ 
ties of various firms, that it would be in¬ 
vidious on our part to name any particular 
variety of one kind or the other. If you 
obtain a seed list from any reliable firm 
of seedsmen (which will be gladly sent 
l>ost free on your making application) you 
will there find a list of Cos and Cabbage 
Lettuces enumerated, from which you can 
make your own selection. Given soil in 
good heart, there should be no difficulty in 
reaping the best results from plants raised 
from seed procured from such a source, as 
you would, iu this case, be supplied with 
the best only. These would form hearts of 
a satisfactory nature in due course—in 
fact, so much care has been bestowed on 
the improvement of Lettuces within recent 
years that the Cos varieties now require 
little or no tying in order to secure large, 
compact, and well-blanched hearts, and 
those belonging to the Cabbage section 
none at all. When not folding in quickly 
enough through want of warmth in spring, 
or in the event of a break in the supply 
being likely to occur during the summer 
and autumn, the drawing together of the 
outer leaves and securing them in i*>si- 
tiou with a strip of bast or raffia will lead 
to the heart leaves becoming the more 
quickly blanched. The fact of Lettuces 
failing to form hearts rather goes to prove 
that the fault is due to the variety not 
being a good one, than arising from want 
of skill on the part of the gardener. As to 
the question of soil, this must be poverty- 
stricken indeed if Lettuces will not form 
hearts of some description when grown in 
it.] 

Cutting Asparagus. As Asparagus is 
now ready for cutting, let me ask your 
readers to allow the earliest of the stems 
to grow up from the first, and to only cut 
those which push through the ground 
afterwards. The plan so often recom¬ 
mended, of not allowing any of the stems 
to grow up until cutting has ceas(?d. at the 
end of the season, is, in my opinion, the 
worst that anyone could possibly put into 
practice. Early growth and a long season 
induce perfect development, and to this 
rule Asparagus is no exception. The 
earlier the stems which have to stand 
during the summer are lip the more 
thoroughly do the crowns get ripened in 
autumn; and this is no small advantage, 
especially when the roots are intended for 
early forcing. Not allowing the shoots to 
grow up until the middle of June must 
certainly be anything but beneficial to the 
plants. Moreover, the first stems are 
generally the strongest, and the last the 
weakest: therefore, the latter are by no 
means the fittest for improving the con¬ 
dition of the plants. I find that by allow¬ 
ing about four of the first and strongest of 
the shoots to grow up from each root the 
plants are Improved in every respect, and 
doing this does not interfere in any way 
afterwards with the quality of the shoots 
which spring up for cutting.—C 

New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume.— 77* Index to Volume XXXIV. of 
Gardening Illustrated m now ready fjrrict 3d., 
free 3{dJ. The Binding Cate for the same, volume is al*> 
available <price Is. Gd., by post Is. V<JL). The Index and 
Binding Case-can be obtained from any netnsagetU, or from 
the Publisher? i?, Fumival-streh, London, E.C. If ordered 
. together,-1 he jrrire of the Index ,arul Binding—Case is t*., 
post fax. 1 _ -I - 1 I 1 ~ 
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POULTRY. 


POULTRY IN THE GARDEN. 

Vebt few people appreciate the connection 
between poultry-keeping and gardening. 
As a matter of fact. I here are many 
gardeners who regard tho hen purely anil 
situ ply as a natural enemy. But because 
a hen can probably do as much damage on 
a flower-border as anything on earth, 
short of a tornado, that is no reason why 
she should not tie regarded ns a valuable 
ally in other directions. Indeed, I ven¬ 
ture to predict that in the near future 
poultry-keeping and gardening will be 
much more closely connected. 

I recently heard described an excellent 
plan for running poultry-keeping and 
gardening together. It was on an allot¬ 
ment close to a manufacturing village in 
the midlands. The occupier was primarily 
a horticulturist and a very successful 
grower of exhibition vegetables, but 
latterly he had become a poultry-keeper 
also, and he stated that the plan he had 
adopted of dividing his land into plots, 
and running poultry upon one whilst the 
others were under crop, was good for (lie 
fowls, good for his ground, and good for 
his pocket. He had altogether three 
plots of ground, each surrounded by wire- 
netting. and of equal extent. One plot, 
containing the fowls, looked as though it 
had only recently been turned over, and 
a crop of early Potatoes and Peas had 
only just been lifted from it. The plot 
that had recently been vacated by the 
fowls was being trenched for Celery or 
planted with Broccoli and winter greens, 
whilst the remaining plot was bearing 
line croiis of I’eas. Beans. Onions, Car¬ 
rots, etc. As each plot in turn became 
vacant for the fowls the roosting-liouse 
was carried from one to another, the 
lately-vacated run being dug over to a 
good depth. 

There are several reasons why this plan 
Is so very suitable for the small poultry- 
keeper. One is that it overcomes the 
great objection to keeping fowls for any 
length of time on a small plot of ground. 
The small Grass-run is generally a de¬ 
lusion and a snare. One ennnot preserve 
Grass in good order in a small run where 
a number of fowls is constantly kept, 
and it is a great mistake to suppose that 
the soured stuff which does grow is bene¬ 
ficial to the birds that are hardy enough 
to eat it. Eor many months in the year a 
small Grass-run is little better than a 
pestilential mud-bank, and such places 
should be dug up, since, by doing so. we 
bury the offensive matter and provide a 
new surface. But by going further, and 
combining gardening with our poultry¬ 
keeping operations, we profit by the rich¬ 
ness of the ground, due to the presence of 
the fowls, whilst the heavy cropping 
cleanses and freshens the ground as no 
other process can, so that three or four 
times a year, as the ease may be, we 
change our fowls on to a perfectly fresh 
piece of ground, with its wealth of insect 
and animal life. I have heard people say 
that it must be bad for fowls to run about 
on bare soil, especially in wet weather, 
but such a surface is infinitely preferable 
to a filthy apology for a Grass-run. It 
depends entirely upon the nature of the 
soil what the conditions are in wet 
veatlier, but. thanks to the domestic hen’s 
talent for scratching, it. must bo very 
heavy stuff if she cannot turn it over in 
the search for dainties, no matter what 
the weather may be. In any case, this 
need not be considered for one moment ns 
an objection. Provided the birds are well 
supplied with green food they will be far 
better off in a cultivated small mn than in 
one with a turfed surface. 

There can he no doubt that this plan of 
keeping fowls on nrable land offers special 
advantages to smallholders, and what is 
now being done by amateurs will, at some 
future time, be carried out on a much 
larger scale. To all who cultivate gardens, 
and who desire to keema-few fowls, i can 
recommend it in preference t« fit f jam lup>a 


permanent poultry - run. The only 
additional cost is for the fencing. it 
need not he feared that valuable garden 
ground has to be given up for poultry 
when it might be utilised to better 
advantage The practical gardener sows 
and plants for succession, and as he lifts 
one crop lie prepares the ground for 
another. How could he prepare the 
ground better than by running fowls upon 
it and distributing a layer of rich manure? 

E. T. B. 


BOOKS. 


"THE HARDY FLOWER BOOK.’’* 
One is so used nowadays to what I call 
phrase-mongering, or talking about things 
of which one knows very little, that it is a 
relief to find a book of these fiowers by 
Mr. Jenkins, who certainly knows what he 
is writing about. It is edited by Mr. F. W. 
Hnrvey—why, I do not know, because 
Mr. Jenkins is quite able to stand on his 
own feet. The book is printed on the 
offensive glazed paiier of the day, and I 
fear it is rather hurriedly put together 
in order to use up some cuts. The prac¬ 
tical knowledge shown in the first part is 
excellent, ns one should expect, but I 
think Mr. Jenkins has not done himself 
justice in all parts. His knowledge of 
hardy plants is so great that putting off 
witli little general paragraphs a very im¬ 
portant genus like the Geranium is not all 
that we want. For example, at page 94 : — 

Geranium (Crane’s-bill).—-The following be¬ 
long to Geranium proper:—G. armenum, pur- 

liah-crimson: G. grandiflorum. deep violet 

owera: and G. ibericum. rich purplish-blue, 
are the best border kinds. Height, 21 feet. 
G. Endressi, rose, li feet, is very pretty. Any 
position, and good garden soil. Division in 
spring or autumn. Seeds. 

Here he leaves out the most charming 
kinds, such as Laneastriense and the 
silvery ones, and I have not been able to 
find in the alphabetical part the Helian- 
tiieinuin, a very important genus. 

We do not think Mr. Jenkins is right 
about the Japanese Iris doing better in 
light, rich soils raised above the water. 
We have seen it grown in this way in 
several places, the plants looking wonder¬ 
fully beautiful at first, but the next year 
they all rotted away and were almost 
fioweriess. The question of the Japanese 
Iris is a very important one, because so 
few seem to succeed with it. A friend of 
mine in Japan tells me that he thinks it 
is best in a few inches of water, but 
travellers from that country of a garden¬ 
ing turn of mind might help us very much 
by telling us, not only of its cultivation in 
gardens and nurseries there, hut also of 
its habitat in the wild state. 

Some of the cuts in the book are good, 
others are bad. Fig. 7 shows exactly the 
wrong way of putting out Narcissi in 
woodland—that is, dotted everywhere and 
no repose. Diagrams are given to show 
how to make mixed borders, hut they are 
ns wrong as they can be, being all spotty. 
Even in a good soil like that at Westwick, 
the plan shows about forty plants, where 
seven, well grouped, would look better. 

Some of the illustrations showing how 
to divide plants are almost childish. 
Fancy the poor old German Iris, that 
occurs in the backyards of hundreds of 
places round London, being honoured with 
a cut, other cuts showing how to 
divide the plants. Worse still, the poor 
old London Pride, which will grow in the 
shadow of the darkest street in London, is 
figured, showing the old plant, with three 
cuts showing how to divide the old plant! 

In his account of that great and often 
disappointing garden favourite, Gentiana 
aeaulls. lie is not quite right about its dis¬ 
liking heavy soil. It does well in some 
cool and heavy soils. And lie omits any¬ 
thing about its lime-loving nature. In the 
limestone soils of Ireland it thrives apace 
and flowers beautifully. W. R. 


* " Tbe Hnr<iy Flower Book,' by E. H. .Tenkinn. London : 
"Country Life, Ltd.,’’ 30, Taristock-fitreet, W.C. : and 
George Newnes, Ltd., Southauipton-Rtreet, W.C. 2a. od. 


| ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY— 
CHELSEA SHOW. 

Orchids. —These, as usual, formed a 
great centre of attraction, it being at 
| times almost impossible to move in their 
I neighbourhood. While the showy forms 
appealed most strongly to the majority, 
those Orchid-lovers on the look-out for 
pretty and interesting kinds also found 
much to admire. Of the amateur growers, 
especial mention must be made of the ex¬ 
hibit of Lieut.-Colonel Sir George Hol- 
ford, Westonbirt. whose group consisted 
of large grandly-flowered specimens of the 
very iinest forms. The exhibit of Sir 
Jeremiah Column, of Gattou, was re¬ 
markable for the many fine forms of 
Odontiodas, which have been raised there 
in large quantities. That enthusiastic 
Orchid-grower, Mr. E. H. Davidson, 
Twyford, also showed a delightful group, 
in which the various seedling Odontoglos- 
suins loomed largely. The trade exhibi¬ 
tors were much more numerous, grand dis¬ 
plays being furnished by Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co., Haywards Heath, in which, 
all being so good, it is difficult to select 
any for especial mention, but perhaps the 
grand bank of Miltonia vexillaria, repre¬ 
sented by its finest forms, attracted as 
much attention as any. Messrs. Sander 
and Sou, St. Albans, had another noble 
exhibit, as also had Messrs. .T. Cypher and 
Sons, Cheltenham, Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown, Tunbridge Wells, Messrs. J. and 
A. McBean, Cooksbridge, Messrs. Man¬ 
sell and Hatcher, Raw don, Leeds, and 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill 
Park. Smaller groups, but not a whit less 
beautiful, were contributed by Mr. C. F. 
Waters, Baleombe, Mr. Harry Dixon, 
Spencer Park Nursery, Wandsworth, 
Messrs. Hassall and Co.. Southgate, and 
Mr. Sidney Florry, Twickenham. An un¬ 
fortunate contretemps happened early on 
Wednesday morning to the gold medal 
group of Messrs. F. Sander and Sons. The 
high wind loosened some of the canvas, 
which swept down a considerable number 
of plants. So promptly, however, was the 
damage made good—at least, as far as 
possible—that in a short time few noticed 
anything amiss. Some other exhibitors 
also suffered, but none to the same extent 
as Messrs. Sander. 

Stove and greenhouse plants.— These 
occupied a considerable space, and in¬ 
cluded a vast collection of widely dif¬ 
ferent subjects. Of stove plants remark¬ 
able for the beauty of their foliage, which 
at one time used to figure so largely at all 
the exhibitions, there were but compara¬ 
tively few groups. That put up by Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, contained 
splendidly-grown examples of the choicest 
forms of this class of plants. The attrac¬ 
tiveness of this group was greatly en¬ 
hanced by the judicious employment of 
bright-coloured flowering plants, such as 
Anthuriums, Kalanchoe flammea, and a 
choice collection of Orchids, it being the 
only group in which Orchids were asso¬ 
ciated with large foliage plants. Mr. 
L. R. Russell, of Richmond, also contri¬ 
buted a large group of fine-foliaged plants, 
among which the Crotons, Dra ramus, 
Marantas, and Alocasias stood out con¬ 
spicuous. A bright feature was formed 
by several flowering plants of iEchmea 
Meyendorfl, while delightful little speci¬ 
mens, laden with berries, of Nertera de- 
pressa (which Mr. Russell grows so well) 
were also very conspicuous. In immediate 
proximity to this group, Mr. Russell 
showed a collection of the choicest ex¬ 
amples of Caladiums in the shape of small 
plants, several of each variety being dis¬ 
posed in a large pan. It was certainly a 
very pleasing way of showing these 
pretty-leaved stove plants. From the 
same exhibitor came a large mass of 
Salvia Pride of Zurich, which furnished 
quite a blaze of colour. Large specimen 
Caladiums, too, were shown by Messrs. 
John Peed and Sons, Roupell Park Nur¬ 
series, Streathain, while large and mis¬ 
cellaneous collections of greenhouse 
flowering plants were contributed by 
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Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill 
Park, in which the Bottle Brush-flowers 
occupied a prominent position, and 
Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, of 
Highgate, whose blue Hydrangeas formed 
the dominant feature. The exhibit of 

Insectivorous plants, from Mr. Bruce, 
of Chorlton - cum - Hardy, Manchester, 
though less showy than many others, 
attracted attention largely by reason 
of the singular appearance of many of 
the plants contained therein. Flowers 
that are readily raised from seeds, 
and are valuable for decoration when 
grown in pots, such as Calceolarias, 
Begonias, Schizanthus, Petunias, Cine¬ 
rarias, Stocks, Nemesias, etc., were 
largely exhibited, especially by the great 
seed firms, such as Messrs. Sutton, of 
Reading, Messrs. Carter, Raynes Park, 
and Messrs. Webb, of Stourbridge. They! 
all made a splendid display, and well 
served to show the high state of i>erfec- 
tion to which careful seed-saving and 
selection have led. Calceolarias were 
numerous and good. Apart from the 
members of the herbaceous section, which 
loomed so large in the trade exhibits, the 
graceful free-flowering C. Clibrani was 
here, there, and everywhere. In a large 
group contributed by Mrs. A. Litkie, 
Maidenhead, were a number of crosses be¬ 
tween the herbaceous Calceolaria and C. 
Clibrani, one of which—Clarcfield Gem— 
was given an award of merit by the Floral 
Committee. This variety, which forms a 
pleasing tall, loose, bushy plant, has 
yellow flowers, spotted with crimson. 
This form is undoubtedly very promising. 
There were also shown by Messrs. Robert 
Veitch and Sons, Exeter, their pleasing 
varieties Bronze Age, Golden Glory, and 
Veitchi. Time wax when Pelargoniums 
formed one of the great features of the 
spring and early summer shows, but they 
in time almost disappeared. There are 
signs of a revival in their favour, for 
numerous groups of these free-flowering 
plants were shown at Chelsea. One thing 
that led to tlieir decline in favour was the 
weak growth of many of the brightest- 
coloured of the true show flowers. Those 
so much grown now are what used to be 
regarded as decorative kinds—that is to 
say, while they are of good sturdy habit 
and very free-flowering the blossoms are 
less formal than those of the old-time 
shows. The Zonal varieties from Mr. H. ,T. 
Jones, of Lewisham, embracing a selec¬ 
tion of the very best, had many admirers. 
The scented-leaved varieties showed, how¬ 
ever, the greatest revival of all, three ex¬ 
tensive collections being staged. While 
numerous examples of tuberous Begonias 
were scattered about, two groups call for 
especial recognition. They were shown 
by those noted cultivators Messrs. Black- 
more and Langdon, Bath, and Messrs. 
Thomas Ware and Co., Feltham. The 
massive double flowers there shown pre¬ 
sented a wonderful development from the 
first hybrid Begonia of this section— 
namely, B. Chelsoni. Space only allows 
for the mention of many other greenhouse 
flowers, such as Gloxinias, Hippeastrums, 

Strcptocarpuses, etc., all of which contri¬ 
buted their share to the floral display. 

Ferns were not, as a class, shown by 
many exhibitors, though, for association 
with flowering plants, they were exten- j 
sively used. Messrs. H. 15. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, had by far the largest exhibit, ' 
their well-assorted collection containing 
many noble specimens. Though smaller | 
in extent, a group shown by Messrs. J. 
Hill and Son, Lower Edmonton, contained 
some beautiful examples, while smaller I 
specimens were shown by Mr. II. N. Elli¬ 
son, West Bromwich. Some of the hardy 
Ferns from Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, vied 
with the tender kinds in their decora¬ 
tive effect. 

Roses.—With regard to the Roses, it is I 
difficult to know where to commence and 
where to finish. In every direction they 
loomed largely, although it must be said 
that there was a considerable sameness in | 

they | 
was ' 


many of the groups* The hold,that 
have on the publjf* at the prenyl tijue 


well illustrated by the numerous trade 
exhibits and I he way in which the visitors 
thronged around them. The greatest 
crowd of all, however, was centred in a 
small group from Messrs. George Beck¬ 
with and Sons, of Hoddesdon, the Mecca 
of everyone being what is usually referred 
to as the Daily Mail Rose. This variety, 
which gained the Daily Mail cup last 
year at the International, is known as 
Mine. Edouard Hcrriot, one of M. Pernet- 
Ducher’s finest introductions. Another 
novelty — Willowmere — was also finely 
shown. Large groups scattered through¬ 
out. the tent were contributed by practi¬ 
cally all the nurserymen who make a 
speciality of Roses. The novelties shown 
by Messrs. Alexander Dickson and Sons, 
Newton arils, had crowds of admirers 
throughout the show. Where all the 
groups were so fine it is invidious to make 
a selection, therefore it will suffice to say 
that all the sections wore freely repre¬ 
sented, and these by the very best ex¬ 
amples. The Ramblers, both as pillars and 
standards, were very much in evidence. 

Trees and shrubs.—Vying with the 
Roses in their masses of colour stood out 
the different Azaleas and Rhododendrons. 
As they have done for years attheTeinple, 
Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, 
gave us of the finest of the hardy Azaleas. 
Their exhibit formed a prominent feature 
of the main tent, and veil merited the 
gold medal which was awarded it. Other 
exhibitors also contributed fine examples 
of these Azaleas, and out-of-doors Mr. 
R. C. Noteutt, Woodbridge, put up a daz¬ 
zling show. Rhododendrons were very 
finely shown by Messrs. John Waterer and 
Sons, Bagshot. An exhibit of these Rho¬ 
dodendrons from Messrs. Fletcher Bros., 
Chertsey, Surrey, was remarkable for I lie 
wealth of bloom on quite small plants, the 
finest varieties being represented. While 
Rhododendrons were also shown by other 
exhibitors, the exigencies of sjiace compel 
us to limit our remarks to those. 

Other trees and shrubs.—The number 
of these was legion, varying in size from 
large examples of some subjects to the 
tiny shrubs freely disposed among the rock 
gardens. In the large tent, Messrs. Piper, 
of Bayswater, showed a group of large, 
old, quaint-looking plants of Wistaria 
multijuga, remarkable for the many dis¬ 
tinct forms represented among them. 
Messrs. Veitoll’s new, or comparatively 
new, Chinese shrubs formed another note¬ 
worthy feature. Among them was the 
pretty Lonicera tragophylla, which se¬ 
cured an award of merit, the distinct 
Dipelta ventricosa, and the huge-leaved 
Hydrangea Sargenti. The group of Lilacs 
shown by Messrs. W. and J. Brown, Peter¬ 
borough, contained a line selection of 
these showy flowering shrubs. A variety 
of different subjects was shown by Messrs. 
William Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, 
while Messrs. Paul, of Cheshunt, showed 
cut Lilacs in great variety. Mr. R. C. Not- 
cutt, Ipswich, Mr. L. It. ltussell, Rich¬ 
mond, Messrs. W. II. Rogers and Sons, 
Southampton, and Messrs. Cheal, of 
Crawley, all showed flowering shrubs in 
great variety. Different forms of 
Japanese Maples were contributed by 
Messrs. John Waterer and Sons, Bagshot, 
and Messrs. W. Fromow and Sons, Chis¬ 
wick. The varieties shown were very 
beautiful in the shai>e and colour of the 
foliage. An interesting group of choice 
and rare shrubs, as well as other subjects, 
was shown by Mr. G. Routhe, Keston, 
Kent. For many years the large balloon- 
trained Clematises used to form quite a 
feature of the Temple Show, but at Chel¬ 
sea, although a charming group of these 
beautiful flowers was shown by Messrs. 
George Jackman and Sons, Woking, 
Surrey, tiie plants wore grown in a more 
natural manner, the balloon-shaped ones 
being conspicuous by their absence. 

We arc asked to state that the follow¬ 
ing additional awards have been made by 
the council:-Silver-gilt cup, to Messrs. 
Wallace and Co., Colchester, for a herba¬ 
ceous group; Large Silver mips, to Mr. A. 
Dutton, Iver, Bucks, for Carnations, and 


Messrs. John Peed and Son, West. Nor¬ 
wood, for Caladiums and flowering 
plants; Standard cups, to Dr. John Mac- 
Watt, Duns, for Primulas, and Mrs. 
Litkie (gardener, Mr. Hulbert), Maiden¬ 
head, for herbaceous Calceolarias. 

Fruit.—In our reference to the exhibits 
of fruit, we regret we omitted to mention 
the collection of Apples shown by Messrs. 
G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone. The col¬ 
lection embraced eighty varieties, and in¬ 
cluded such as Lane’s Trince Albeit, 
Striped Benufin, Alfriston, Calville 
Malingre, etc., well-known late-keeping 
sorts, these being quite plump and fresh. 


RHODODENDRONS AT THE HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL HALL. 

Thk Horticultural Hall, on May 27th, was 
filled with gorgeous masses of Rhododen¬ 
drons, contributed by Messrs. John 
Waterer and Sons. Limited, of the Ameri¬ 
can Nurseries, Bagshot, Surrey. By 
several of the regular visitors to the hail 
it was considered one of the most charm¬ 
ing exhibitions ever seen there, as the en¬ 
tire floor space being available admitted 
of a far more effective arrangement than 
when the space is occupied by staging. 
The arranging of the plants must have 
entailed a deal of forethought, for so 
effective was it that from whatever stand¬ 
point the exhibition was viewed it was 
impossible to suggest any improvement. 
On entering the hall, the first thing to 
strike one was a broad undulating bank 
of plants along the back wall, extending 
from end to end of the building. This 
bank was at its widest immediately op- 
IKisite the entrance. As a background 
arranged along the wall was a number of 
model specimens of Conifers, mainly con¬ 
sisting of different forms of Cupressus 
and Ketinosporas, while some of the hand¬ 
somest Japanese Maples that we have 
ever seen were freely employed to break 
up the masses of colour and impart a 
lightness and elegance to the display. The 
edges of all the groups were also finished 
by a judicious use of dwarf shrubs, such 
as Veronicas, Cotoneasters, Myrtles. 
Euonymi, EUeagni, etc. The general 
scheme of arrangement was the before- 
mentioned bank along the back extending 
across the upper i>ortion. Then semi¬ 
circular groups wore formed on both sides 
of the entrance, with two small beds to¬ 
wards the bottom, but with ample space to 
pass between the beds and the wall. Two 
large, irregularly-shaped beds occupied a 
considerable amount of the remaining floor 
space. These beds were so disposed as to 
allow from the entrance of an unbroken 
view of the group at the back, which con¬ 
tained many really magnificent specimens. 
The apex of the arched portion nearest the 
spectator consisted of that charming pink 
variety Alice, of the Pink Pearl race, but 
with rather smaller flowers of a somewhat 
deeper pink. Associated with it in what 
may be regarded as the place of honour 
were such high-class varieties as Pink 
Pearl. Michael Waterer, Gorncr Waterer, 
Cynthia, F. B. Ilayes, Prometheus, 
Strategist, etc. High up in the centre of 
the group was a magnificent specimen of 
the richly-coloured variety Doncaster. 
The two large beds in the centre of the 
building contained a selection of the 
finest varieties, grandly-flowered examples 
of Pink Pearl being very numerous. One 
of the semi-circular beds was filled with 
the hybrid Azalea odorata, also known 
under several other names. The flowers 
of this vary, but, as a rule, the light - 
coloured blossoms are more or less edged 
with lilac. With this were associated 
some good examples of Kalmia latifolia. 
Across the top of the hall the scheme of 
decoration differed from that elsewhere, 
Acers being freely used, nml the Rhodo¬ 
dendrons limited to three lilac-tinted 
kinds—namely, Everestianum, fastuosum 
flore-pleno, and Princess Hortense. Close 
by was a number of the finest forms of 
Azalea mollis. 

New varieties.—A few recent novelties 
were grouped together, among them being 
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Corona, for which Messrs. Waterer were 
given an award of merit two years ago at 
the Temple Show. In this variety the 
flowers are disposed in distinct pyramidal- 
shaped heads. They are of different 
shades of pink to deep rose, the buds being 
of quite a ruddy hue. The variety ling- ; 
shot Ruby is remarkable for the rich ruby- I 
crimson colour of its blossoms, which are 
very freely borne. A very distinct kind j 
is Princess Ena, the leaves curiously revo¬ 
lute at the edges, while the flowers are 
large, and of a peculiar soft-pink shade, 
with a greenish stain in the interior of the ’ 
upper segment. A variety which in colour- 1 
ing suggests an old French Pelargonium 
of the Dr. Andre type, is Pink Domino, a 
flower of a clear pink colour with crisped 
edges. In the upper part of the interior | 
is a mass of dark spots, which merge into 
each other, and thus form one large deep- 
coloured blotch. 

Notuble subjects other than Rhododen¬ 
drons were finely - fi owe red batches of 
Viburnum plic-atum aud Cytisus An¬ 
drea nus. 

QARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden — bedding out.— The 

most important work just now is planting 
out, and as in every garden of any im¬ 
portance the plans are all arranged, and 
many of the hardiest things are already 
in place, and all alterations in other 
matters decided, there is not much to 
attend to except prepare the beds which 
have been occupied with spring flowers, 
and get the t‘annas, Begonias, etc., set out 
as soon as all things are ready. All such 
spring flowers as Auriculas, Polyanthuses, 
Daisies, etc., can be broken up and set out 
in a cool, shady position to be ready for 
next season. In addition, young stock of 
Wallflowers, Pansies, etc., can be raised 
from seeds, as they ought to be sown at 
once if not already done. The light witli 
insects has begun, and must be continued. 
Hoses must be specially eared for. Seed¬ 
ling biennials and perennials should be 
pricked out in nursery l>eds and supplied 
with water when required, and shade iu 
extreme cases. Shrub and tree planting 
has been concluded. I have planted things 
after this date, but not from choice. 
Mulch and water will save things if used 
judiciously, but some people do not do 
the mulching and sprinkling till the 
foliage loses colour, and then it is gener¬ 
ally too late. Lawn sand may be used cn 
weedy lawns, and weed killers used on 
weedy walks. It will not be wise to get 
rid of surplus plants yet, ns there may 
be* some tilling up to do, and a good bed 
of Asters sown thinly outside will come in 
useful for autumn. 

Fruit garden.— All nets and other pro¬ 
tecting materials may be removed. In 
most places this probably has been done, 
ami Tobacco-powder used on the ‘Peach 
walls. In my opinion this is the best 
remedy for wall trees, especially Peaches. 
It is always ready -without preparation, 
and cheap. I notice Plums in some 
gardens are attacked with aphides, and in 
this case spraying, if followed up, will be 
effective. Peach and other trees on 
soutli walls may require water, and a 
mulch will be useful to keep the moisture 
in the soil. Disbudding should be con¬ 
tinued till completed. The hose or garden- 
engine should be used on wall and other 
trees iu hot weather, in the afternoons if 
the wind is in the south, but we have had 
a good deal of east wind lately, and if 
any spraying is done the morning will be 
the best time. Thin the young wood of 
l’igs and Vines on walls, and if the 
Apricots are very heavily cropped tlie 
crowded places should he thinned, remov¬ 
ing, of course, the smallest fruits. I have 
found a mulch and a soaking of liquid 
manure useful to heavily-cropped trees at 
this season and later. In fact, all well- 
cropped fruit-trees will do better with 
more food, especially moisture. When a 
tree is left to find ity'STrn moisture! the 
roots will go down,l and^ee H^dting 


brings more trouble, especially in heavy 
soil. Most of us are finding that fruit- 
trees will pay for more food, especially on 
the surface or near thereto. Special atten¬ 
tion should be given to trees on dwarfing 
stocks. 

Vegetable garden.— Early-sown Brussels 
Sprouts should be planted, and later 
plants pricked out to get strong, and 
Cauliflowers planted for succession. 
There should bo a regular succession of 
Cauliflowers, Cabbages, and good Lettuces 
from this onwards. More Cauliflowers 
and winter Greens should be sown now. 
Dress the seeds with red lead to keep 
birds from Diking them. Peas and Beans 
may be protected in the same way. It will 
be an advantage if early Peas now filling 
their pods can be mulched, as in dry, hot 
weather thrips and mildew are trouble¬ 
some. It will be an advantage also if all 
Marrow Peas can be planted thinly in 
manured trenches, covering the manure 
with 4 inches or 5 inches of soil, so that 

■ the roots may reach the manure when the 
time of trial comes. Celery trenches are 

■ being prepared for the main crop now, 

1 and the manure should be forked into the 
bottom of the trench. The depth of the 
I trench may depend upon the character of 
the soil. Trenches may be prepared now 
I for Leeks, and successional trenches pre¬ 
pared for Cardoons. Turnip-rooted Celery 
may be planted in drills 2 feet apart, and 
1 from 10 Inches to 12 inches apart in the 
rows. Water should bo given in dry 
weather. If there is any scarcity of Beet 
more seed mav he sown, or the thinnings 
may be transplanted, but the roots should 
be carefully inserted. 

Conservatory. —Zonal Pelargoniums In¬ 
tended for winter flowering should be 
shifted into 5-inch pots and placed on a 
coal-ash bed outside. All flower-buds 
j should be pinched off till the end of 
August, and the ixnnts taken out of the 
! strong shoots. Winter-flowering Salvias 
1 can either be treated in the same way cr 
planted out thinly, and pinched if neces¬ 
sary to secure bushy plants. Eupntoriums 
of several kinds may be planted out now 
! and be pinched back. Tw'o-year-old plants 
which have flowered in the conservatory, 

| if pruned hack, will make good specimens 
to lift early in September. I have tried 
both planting out and growing Arum 
Lilies in pots, but prefer i>ot culture, as I 
think after the plants have had a good 
1 rest they will produce more flowers, the 
I size of which depends upon the feeding, 
which can be done by top-dressing. Most 
' of tlie Azaleas are now inqiorted from 
| Belgium, and they are potted on arrival, 
and generally some reduction of the roots 
lias to be made in order to get them into 
the required size of pots. When we pro- 
I pngated our own Azaleas, if repotting was 
necessary it was generally done when the 
I young wood was getting a bit firm in 
| spring. This is tlie season when the 
gardener is casting his eyes forward 
1 towards the winter. The conservatory 
will he partly furnished with plants from 
j the stove, and l’alins. rtne-follaged plants 
of various kinds, and Lilies which have 
: been retarded, and the usual summer 
flowers—things which include Fuchsias, 
Begonias, etc. 

Stove. — At this season many plants 
, require more room to extend, and possibly 
larger pots. Bulbs require a shift, or at 
least some of them will. Scarborough 
j Lilies, for instance, may have a shift if 
required, though the bulbs flower better 
if cram tied a little in the pots. Gloxinias, 
especially seedlings, which are coming for¬ 
ward. may be potted into larger pots il 
necessary. Caladiums. if required to make 
specimens, may have a shift. It, was the 
custom years ago to use a lighter coin- 
post than we now think necessary. For the 
Anal shift of the strong bicolor section I 
generally use a little old cow-manure, 
as the foliage comes stouter, aud the same 
remark applies to Eucharis, though these 
bulbs, again, should not be overpotted if 
they are to flower well, but they must 
i have rest. In fact, it is natural for all 


bulbs to have rest, though evergreen 
bulbs should not be dried off altogether. 

Work in vineries.— Grapes are moving 
rapidly now in various stages. In the 
earliest house the fruit is ripening, and 
the ventilation must be free, avoiding as 
far as possible opening the doors and 
the front lights, so as not to create a 
draught, especially if there is a tendency 
to mildew, and this tendency is generally 
found where the borders are deep and 
badly drained. Of course, the pnqier 
way to deal with such borders is to clear 
them out and remake with good loam and 
other suitable matter, combined with 
proi>er drainage. The gardener in charge 
may know nil this, and yet from circum¬ 
stances outside bis control be unable to 
carry it out, and his only chance then Is to 
trust to surface dressing. That at least 
has been my experience until the chance 
comes to remake the border. Night venti¬ 
lation is well whilst colouring is going on. 

Late vineries.— Tying, stopping down, 
and arranging the young growth are in 
hand now, and Grape thinning is very 
near, even in the latest houses, and there 
must be no waiting with this work. A 
little warmth in tlie pipes will be useful 
for late varieties. All the Muscats and 
other thick-skinned varieties should have 
a little warmth at night if the ther¬ 
mometer in the house falls below 00 degs. 
Get the Grapes forward now so that they 
may ripen by the end of September. The 
watering and feeding will depend upon the 
condition of tlie borders, especially the 
drainage. Shanking sometimes is caused 
by lack of moisture, and in dealing with 
such cases a mulch of good manure and 
plenty of water will be the best treat¬ 
ment. 

Orchard-house. — Top - dressing will be 
useful now, and good loam mixed with 
a little old manure, old mortar, or plaster, 
and 1 lb. per bushel of some good artificial 
manure, will help the swelling fruit. The 
young shoots of Plums and Cherries may 
be stopped to five or six leaves, and all 
weak shoots not required on Peaches and 
Nectarines may be removed. I do not care 
to do much stopping of Peaches and 
Nectarines in pots, as such trees make an 
effort to produce blossoms on spurs, and I 
think it is better for the crop to come 
on stout young wood which has not been 
stopped, giving what little reduction is 
required when the leaves fall. Apricots 
are not always a success in pots, and they 
do not always thrive when much hacked 
about with tlie kuife. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 

Extracts from a Harden Diary. 

June 9th .—Potting on all young winter- 
flowering plants, such as Bouvnrdins, Sal¬ 
vias, Begonias, etc. Planting beds of 
Cannas and Begonias to succeed the 
spring flowers Thinned patches of hardy 
annuals. After thinning, a mulch of 
old manure, which had been rubbed 
through a J-ineh sieve, was spread thinly 
over the beds. Stirred the surface be¬ 
tween young plants of Violets intended for 
framing, and added a thin mulch of old" 
Mushroom-beds, broken up fine. 

June Kith .—All nets and other shelter¬ 
ing material have been removed from wall 
trees. There is a fair crop of fruits, and 
some will require thinning. By way of 
experiment I have sometimes used small 
sprays of Yew thrust in among the 
branches. With a single fishing-net hung 
over them to keep them in position they 
answered well, and I have never alto¬ 
gether lost a crop without tin* net. Of 
course, something depends ui>on position 
and shelter. 

June 11th .—Early Potatoes have been 
cleared out of frames, and Cucum¬ 
bers and Melons planted. Chilies and 
Capsicums have been planted out on warm 
border. The fruit comes in for mixed 
pickles by-and-byeJ ? I Filled wire baskets 
with Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums and other 
plants to hang round balcony. Filled a 
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number of vases with specimen Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Agapnnthus, and varie¬ 
gated Aloes to occupy positions on terrace. 
Top-dressed rockery with loam and lenf- 
inould, broken up tine. We have water 
handy and hose. 

June 12th. —Our Peach wall borders 
stand high, and get very dry in hot 
seasons, and we find the advantage of 
mulch and a good soaking of water occa¬ 
sionally until the fruit begins to colour. 
After the fruits are gathered tlie mulch 
will be raked off and removed. If dug in, 
the wood might become gross, and the 
trees would not bear so well. I believe, on 
a fairly heavy soil, fruit-trees of all 
kinds are best, fed on the surface with 
top-dressings. 

June lJtli. —Pricked out a lot of winter 
Greens to get strong, and made rather a 
large sowing of Turnips of various kinds. 
Shall make further sowings later. 
Sowed Endive and Lettuce. Further sow¬ 
ings are made fortnightly, or as often as 
needed. Small salads and French Break¬ 
fast Radishes are sown in cool situations, 
and kept moist. The routine work—mow¬ 
ing, rolling, hoeing, etc.—takes up much 
time now. 

June J'/th. —I think wo have finished the 
bedding out, but we shall make a few 
groups of Palms, Dracamas, etc., in a 
glen in the grounds, and I believe the 
plants are none the worse for this sum- j 
mer outing, and it gives a chance to open I 
out the plant houses. Trenches for 
Peas were made some 1 imo ago to be sown t 
in succession as required. This, I have | 
found, is the best way of making provision 
for this crop. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers arc in- 1 
aerted in Gardening free of charge if corres - , 
ponde.nts follow these. rules: AH communication* j 
should he, clearly written on one side of the jtafwr i 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Garden i S < j , I 
17, Furni cal-street, Hof horn, London , E.C. j 
Letters on business should he sent to the PUB¬ 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender I 
are required in addition to any designation he. 
may desire, to he used in the paper. When 
more them one query is sent each should be on a 
st} >arat I piece of f/aper, the name and addrrs* | 
being added to each. As Gardenino ha* to b 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always he replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. H e do not ' 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their i 
plants to he. rightly mimed should send fair l 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 

(Snipped* of leaves and points of shoots are. use - j 
less. ) Not more than four ]Jants should he sent 
in any one week by the same, correspondent. 
Where, more, than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit shoidd always 
he sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent. stage* of colour and size of the, same kind, 
greatly assist in its determination. We harj i 
received from several correspondents single spec!- | 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases j 
being unripe, and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a lime. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Oleander in pot (FA. As your Oleander is 
but 30 inches in height, and is in a 9-inch pot, 
we should regard it as being very much over- 
potted. In any case, it should do in that pot 
for the next two years. So long us it has too 
much root room, and is thus making strong ; 
growth, it may not soon flower; when roots 
get rather pot-bound, then the plants usually j 
bloom well. When thus rooted it is a good 
plan to stand the plant in a saucer, and keep 
just a little water in it, but not to become 
sour and stagnant. 

Daffodils not flowering (R . If.). It is very 
likely that your bulbs, if in clumps, have be¬ 
come unduly crowded, and with no room for 
development have no opportunity to build up 
to flowering size. Or it may be the soil under 
the trees is poor, too dry, or by long growing i 
these things in one spot impoverished gener¬ 
ally. In any of these the remedy is the same 
—viz., lift in July and replant in August, I 
selecting a fresh site, digging deeply, and, 
above all. planting /fuHe thinly, spjtbat. room 


/fufte thinly, so ftha' 
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for development for some time may exist. You 
do not name the kinds or the trees under 
1 which the bulbs are growing. 

Roses not opening (Galindo).—The Rose¬ 
buds you send us have been attacked by green¬ 
fly. while there is uo doubt, that the plants 
are dry at the roots. Well loosen the soil all 
round the plant, ami give a thorough soaking 
of water, and then add a mulch of rotten 
manure and water freely through this, so as 
to convev the goodness of the manure to the 
roots. Few people give any thought to the 
necessity of watering plants that are grow- 
] ing on walls. You must also take steps to de- 
| strov the greenfly by syringing the plant 
freely with an insecticide. 

Removing foliage from bulbs (C.).~ It most 
certainly weakens bulbs to remove them from 
the ground before the foliage has died down. 
If they have to he taken away to make room 
for bedding plants, they should be lifted with 
as large clumps of soil as possible, and placed 
in holes already prepared for their reception 
in spare beds in the kitchen garden or else¬ 
where, care being taken to disturb the soil 
about their roots as little as possible. When 
they are in their new position the bed in 
which they have been placed should lie tilled 
in and well watered, so as to solidify the soil 
round their roots. However much care is 
taken, the bulbs are sure to suffer more or less 
from the shift. 

Cactus Dahlias not flowering (S.).— The 

absence of flowers on your Cactus Dahlia 
plants last year was through no fault of the 
florist from whom the plants were purchased, 
but rather because your soil for them was 
too highly enriched with manure. You may 
have planted late. Still, Cactus Dahlias are 
very strong indeed and almost, rank growers; 
ami whilst needing fairly good deep soil, yet 
do not want it to be too rich. We advise, if 
you plant this year, to withhold strong fowl ! 
manure, planting without any. Also plant as 
early as possible in June, having the plants j 
well rooted in pots first before planting out. 1 
Also reduce all stems to one strong one, and I 
thin out the branches later, as the plants soon ! 
become too crow'ded. In hot weather the ; 
plants like plenty of water and overhead 
sprinklings. 

Treatment of Gesneras (Mrs. Penton).— i 
After their flowering season is over, Gesneras 
perfect their growth and then go to rest, at 
which period scarcely any water should be 
given. Then on the return of spring they 
should be turned out of their pots, and the 
curious underground rhizomes or tubers | 
picked out of the old soil. A very suitable I 
compost for them consists of equal parts of 
loam and leaf-mould, with a liberal admixture 
of silver-sand and well-decayed manure. In 
potting, the upper part of the tuber should he 
just covered with the soil, which must be kept , 
slightly moist till growth recommences. These 
Gesneras are much benefited by being started I 
in the temperature of an intermediate-house, j 
but in the summer they will succeed in the I 
greenhouse. They are readily increased by 
their underground rhizomes, which are freely 
produced. Heed, too, germinates quickly, and ; 
if sown in heat early in the year the young 
plants will flower before winter. 

Treatment of Vallota (A. Sanders ).—The' 
secret of getting this beautiful plant to bloom 
freely is to induce a strong growth during j 
the early part of the Beason, and to ripen it j 
off well in August, and then it seldom fails, i 
A mistake is sometimes made in drying off the ! 
bulbs in winter, a practice productive of much ' 
harm and an almost certain preventive of the 
plant blooming the following year. Potting 
should take place as soon as the flowering is 
past, giving a compost of three parts rich 
loam and one part well-decomposed cow- i 
manure, leaf-mould, and coarse sand. The 
Vallota by no means needs repotting every 
year, hence, when this is really necessary, 
the soil should be such as will remain in good 
condition for a long time. The plants should 
be given a light place iri a warm greenhouse, 
and kept steadily growing, but until February 
very little water will be required. As the days 
grow longer more root moisture will be re¬ 
quired. and from June till they throw up their 
flower-stems a cool pit facing south will 
answer well for them. Should mildew appear 
on the leaves, du3t the undersides with 1 
sulphur. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Moving Holly-trees (HA. There is, as you ; 
say, considerable diversity of opinion as to , 
the best time for transplanting Hollies. 
Personally, we prefer the end of September i 
or commencement of October, as we consider I 
that the roots then get a good hold of the 
ground before they go to rest in the winter. 
We have, however, seen satisfactory instances I 
of spring planting where the bushes have | 
been mulched and copiously watered in dry 
weather. When Hollies are transplanted, just j 
as their roots are starting into growth in the 
spring, the soil in which they are planted 
should be such as to encourage growth, and 
any sudden dryness will so effectually check 
root-action as to prevent the plants becoming [ 
established should the season prove a dry one. | 
Therefore, in spring planting care should be 
taken that the soil containing the roots is i 
kept in a fairly moist condition even during j 
the most arid summer. 

FRUIT. 

Pears dropping (Sailor).— The failure may j 
be due to bad setting or bad weat her while | 
the trees were in bloom would also cause it. 


In the absence of any particulars, we should 
imagine that the fault lieH at the roots, which 
may have penetrated into the subsoil. If you 
find that this is so. then the only way is to 
lift the roots in the coming autumn. Again, 

| it may be that dryness at the roots is the 
cause, in which case a thorough soaking of 
j water witli a mulch of rotten manure might 
work for good. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus-beds GW).—No doubt you are re¬ 
joiced to be able to cut Asparagus from two- 
year-old plants, but there can be little doubt 
that you are in danger of killing the 
goose which lays the golden eggs. Asparagus 
growers rarely cut stems at ali until the third 
year second year from planting that the 
roots may become very strong and estal)- 
lished. Of course, in cutting stems so hard so 
early you are doing much to weaken the roots, 
w’hilst leaving all the growth the second year, 
does so much to strengthen them. You had 
better cease cutting at once. 

Wireworm destroying (F. M. (liddy ).—You 
cannot do better than try gas-lime, applying 
this at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods of 
ground, putting it down in heans and then 
spreading it evenly over the soil. Let it lie 
thus for a mouth, and then dig it in. You 
must not crop the ground so treated for at 
least three months. Rape-cake is also a good 
trap. Bury small pieces just below the soil to 
attract the wireworms. You might also bury 
small slices of Mangolds. Turnips, Potatoes, 
or Carrots below the surface, a small skewer 
being stuck into each piece to show where it 
is buried. These traps should be examined 
every morning. Any of the soil fumigants 
now on the market are also good remedies, 
digging these into the soil according to the in¬ 
structions given with each. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Soil for rock garden ( R.). — A soil composed 
of equal portions of peat anil fibrous foam, 
with which sufficient coarse sand or grit has 
been mixed to render it porous, is well 
adapted for the main portion of the rock- 
garden; but as regards compost, various ruck 
plants have their several idiosyncracies, and 
it is often only by experience that the re¬ 
quirements of individual plants are ascer¬ 
tained. Some flourish in pure peat, some 
prefer a richer medium, to some lime is 
poison, others revel in a soil containing it. 
while some flourish in a compost containing 
little else than grit. In the low’er portion of 
the rock garden the opportunity often occurs 
of constructing a moist, peaty bed. in which 
such subjects as Wood Lilies (Trillium) and 
the Mocassin-flower (Cypripedium spectabile) 
will succeed admirably. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

J\. T. .S’. The black spots on the Rose-leaves 
have nothing to do with the poor condition of 
the Phlox, Hydrangea, and other specimens 
you send us. The soil in which the Phlox is 
growing is evidently very poor and the plant 
old and weakened and very dry at tlie roots. 
Greenfly hus also been at work. We should 
advise you to make a fresh start, with healthy 
young plants. C. .S\—Rosa Wichtiraiana or 
any of the hybrids that have been raised from 

it would answer your purpose.- (i. H. Si.— 

The only reason we can assign, from the plant 
you send us, is that overwatering is the cause. 
If you would send us a complete plant with 
ball of soil attached and your mode of cul¬ 
ture. we will then do our best to help you. — 
Cardross. We have frequently seen the 
curious freak you send us. It is certainly a 
curiosity, hut we doubt whether it could be 
perpetuated, and even if so, it is, from a de¬ 
corative point of view, of very little value. 

Mrs. M. H. Sincma Seeing your Guelder 
Rose-bushes are in such a filthy and dilapidated 
condition, the best plan would be to grub 
them up and burn them, for they will never 
do any good. Jim. —1, The combination of 
artificial manure you refer to is very good, 
but you must be careful in its use. only giving 
it to plants that have well filled the pots with 
roots and which have exhausted the consti¬ 
tuents of the soil in which they are growing. 
2. No need to take the Lilium indoors. It 
ought to he in bloom by the time you mention. 
——J. Chnjielhow.- We have never heard of 
the manure you inquire about. 

NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Names of plants. — G. L., TTchditrh .—The 

Rockwood Lily is Ranunculus Lyalli.-.S'. ,s\— 

1. Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.; 2. Trillium gran- 
difloruin; 3, Trollius europaeus: 4, Foam-flower 
(Tiarella cordifoliah- -T. 11. -1. Diplacus glu- 
tinosus; 2. lloya carnosa 3. Begonia metal- 
liea; 4, Begonia fuchsioides. T. li. S. —1, 
Kerria japoniea fl.-pl.; 2. Berberis Danvini; 3, 
Begonia ascotensis, 4, Ohlorophytum elatum. 

Border. 1, Cistus villosus; 2. The Master- 
wort (Astrantia major); 3, Thalictruin aquile- 

gifolium: 4, Cistus crispns.- It. H. Yorke .— 

Allium roseum. A. M. C.. Derby .-Heuchera 
sauguinea. C. S .—Quite impossible to name 
from such a scrap as you send us,- Mr. 
Francis.- 1 and 3. Please send again, as the 
labels had got detached; 2, The Mexican 
Orange - flower (Choisya ternata). - - Mrs. 
handy side .—The plant belongs to the Cruci- 
ferce, Brassica probably, but if you will send 
a more complete specimen, with leaves, we 
will endeavour to identify it.-—Pere\- Thalio* 
trum aquilegifolium. 
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VAIN WORRIES ABOUT COLOUR IN 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Some people give themselves up to a pain¬ 
ful consideration of the •* laws of colour ” 
and all that, and we think it is a mis¬ 
placed effort, of which the gardener 
should be left free. If one manufactures 
printing colours it may be worth while to 
consider the laws of colour—chemical or 
otherwise — but in flower gardening 
there is no need of laws of colour any 
more than in the wood or copse, where one 
never thinks of such a thing. So ir 
ought to be in a good garden. Mr. 
McDonald has been airing theories on this 
in the Telegrajih. Unfortunately, I have 
lost the cutting, and, therefore, must limit 
myself to proving that the application of 
such laws is needless in the true flower 
garden. 

Miss Jekyll, in writing in The Garden 
about the same subject, comes much 
nearer to the point, giving the following 
examples of what she means.:— 

“1. Myoeotis dieaitiflora, double Arabia, pink 
Tulip Rosa Mundi or Cottage Maid, white 
Primroses, white double Daisy, Tiarella cordi- 
folia. white Tulip Nelly (short, early), and 
White Swan (taller and later); Veratrum at 
back. 

" 2. Palest Aubrietia, again double Arabis, 
Phlox amoona, P. Nelsoni, P. stellaria, and P. 
divaricata, Corydalis ochroleuca, Alyssum. 
Tulipa retroflexa. palest yellow Wallflower, 
yellow Primrose, Tulip chrysolora (early), and 
T. Golden Crown (later), Doronicuxn planta- 
Kineum; at back Sulphur Crown Imperial, 
isolomon’a Seal, Veratrum, and Myrrh is 
odorata. 

“3. Orobua vernug, purple Wallflower, An- 
brietia (middle and’ deep purple), purple 
Tulipa, especially Rev. H. Ewbank (pale, 
moderate height), and the taller double Bleu 
Celeste, and the fine single Morales; dark 
purple Honesty, and again Solomon's Seal and 
Myrrhis. A few white Tulips. 

“4. Tulips Thomas Moore, La Merveille, and 
Gesneriana aurantiaca (they are named in the 
right succession for season and height, the 
[list-named being the shorter and earlier); 
brown Wallflower in plenty, both tall and 
dwarf. At back Berberis Darwini and one or 
two of the red-leaved dwarf Maples; a drift or 
two of scarlet Tulip, beginning with such as 
the early Artus and ending with the splendid 
tall Gesneriana major. Near the front, be¬ 
tween the drifts, some of the reddish-foliaged 
ileuchera Richardsoni. 

“ These suggestions suppose a space of 
garden ground that can be given to the spring 
flowers, and is not required for later garden¬ 
ing; for many of the best spring flowers, and 
all the plants of large foliage, such as Vera- 
trum. Solomon's Seal, and Myrrhis, that so 
greatly enhance the appearance of the flowers, 
have to remain some years in the ground." 

These schemes, however, do not, I think, 
make it more attractive unless one wants 
to seek a certain effect in a given time, as 
she does so admirably in her own garden. 
The simpler and artistic way is to put aside 
all these theories, a*rwl the first, thing is to 
have nothing to do with bedding-out or 
carpet gardening in ai/Cy^torm, beeaiie in 
so doing; one opens tl4<WrY > c<fo|il]fcni- 


tions of the kind. The second is to leave 
out, ugly and poor colours, variegations, 
and absurdities like the Beetroot em¬ 
ployed in the flower garden at Kew, 
ghastly things like Perilla, and violent 
and had colours. Any set system of 
colour which we expect to be approved by 
visitors at a fixed season is not, in the 
end, sound. 

The Times itself follows on in the same 
way : — 

" The Calceolaria should not be mixed in 
equal quantities with the Lobelia and the 
scarlet Geranium; but any colour or anv 
flower may be made to look hideous by a 
determined perversity. As for the right ways 
of using yellow, there are two of them- the 
one easy and obvious, the other more difficult 
and surprising. In the first, yellow is part of 
a regular scheme of harmony and contrast. 
It is mixed systematically with flowers of a 
soft campanula-blue, of a rosy-lilac, or of a 
French grey. Such a mixture at this season 
may consist, of the paler and the brighter 
Globe-flowers, of Poleraoniums, of the rosy 
Meadow-rue, of Veronica gentianoides, and of 
the yellow' Asphodel. Where there is a sharp 
contrast of yellow and purple it is well to add 
some softer or paler colour, to give subtlety 
to the mixture. Thus, where Alyssum saxatile 
is grown with Aubrietia add a French grey 
Phlox, such as G. F. Wilson; or with yellow 
and purple Violas mix some white ones. The 
contrast of yellow and purple without some 
mitigation of this kind looks too forced and 
obvious. In every strong colour scheme acci¬ 
dentals are needed, especially among flowers 
which must never seem slavishly obedient to 
the gardener’s will. Later in the year Cam¬ 
panula carpatica makes a beautiful contrast 
with (Enothera maerocarpa in the front of the 
border; and there are many taller flowers to 
supply the same contrast behind them. 
Yellow's, when they are thus mixed with grev- 
blues and soft purples, may run from prim¬ 
rose to orange; and nothing is finer than the 
contrast of the Orange Lily with Campanula 
persicifolia. But the purer blues look best 
with a pale yellow, as. for instance, the Bella¬ 
donna Larkspur with a pale yellow Snap¬ 
dragon. But this mixture would be insipid 
in large quantities without some darker or 
stronger colour, as of Lilium testaceum or of 
the Orange Lily, or even of a fierce orange- 
scarlet Snapdragon.” 

The simple truth is that for the better 
type of Banlen these considerations are in 
vain. They, if indulged in, take the 
mind off essentials, such as good grouping 
of carefully chosen things, rejection tf 
ugly colours and plants, and repose, 
a line quality in all flower gardening. 
Few of the nobler hardy plants flower 
long enough to be sure of taking 
their place in any set colour scheme. 

I use these plants as much as any¬ 
one, and never give a thought to any 
such semi-cliemical colour schemes. Also 
I have to be happy with the things that 
go out of flower, and can enjoy the effect, 
of a group of Romneya, Yucca, or 
Acanthus when their bloom for the season 
is over. If we grow beautiful plants well, 
and in their natural forms, we need not 
worry our minds about a colour scheme, 
if one rumbles over the most beautiful 
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flower regions of the earth, like the Alps 
and the Pyrenees, and their carpets of 
flowers in the Grass, one never secs any 
suggestion of this kind of colour 
scheming. Cooking also to our gardens at 
home, which, after all, is the best test, 
bow seldom do we see anything of the 
kind there. Take, for example, Miss Will- 
mott’s beautiful and picturesque rock 
garden—any colour scheming here would 
shock one» or Mr. Gerald Coder's vale 
garden; or Sir Henry Yorke's wood 
garden, where all is lovely colour in 
natural and picturesque ways. All the 
chemical theories of colour applied to 
flower gardening will land one into poor 
and second-rate forms of gardening. 

A phase of the same vain scheming for 
false colour is that of the architect who 
lays out a garden, and, despising the 
gardener’s efforts, pounds up gravel and 
coloured slates and uses little rings of 
silver sand, etc. This was done at Slirnb- 
land and other places by Sir Charles 
Carry, and by Nesfleld at Kensington, in 
that dreadful garden they took away, and 
I think I have seen something of the kind 
at Crewe Hall. Such tilings have nothing 
to do at all with true gardening. 

IT. R. 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Collinsia verna _One may profit by 

airing his failures, perhaps. The sped of 
this lovely annual vexes me by never 
coming up. I sowed in antunm last year 
three times, at Intervals of a week or ton 
days. Have any of your readers succeeded 
with it?—S., Hants. 

Spelling plant names.— The following 
gems of spelling names of flowers 
were exhibited on a coster’s harrow the 
other day :—Abaishus Calsilairus, Acha- 
various, Fantsteamers. This is tiie result 
from the countless millions that have been 
spent on the education of the masses.— 
Rouekt T. Tidswell. 


The Woodruff as a wall plant. —This is 
one of our wild flowers too often neglected 
or forgotten. We have some at the base 
of a low. dry wall, and they are now work¬ 
ing their own way up among the sand¬ 
stone blocks, and looking very pretty in 
that way—as, indeed, in all ways. All 
lovers of the picturesque garden should 
think often of tile best of our own wild 
flowers and their use in garden, shrub¬ 
bery, or grove. 


Orchids near London.— A friend in the 
West-end writes :—You mny he interested 
to know that we made a little excursion 
into the country this afternoon (Mav 
30th). only one hour from London, ami 
found tim following in flower: - Kee 
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Orchis. Fly Orchis, Greater Butterfly 
Orchis, Bird's Nes! Orchis, White Hcllo- 
borine, Sweet-scented Orchis, Spotted 
Orchis, Twa.vblade, and Green Man 
Orchis. -J. T. 

Rose Reved’Or.— “ W.” may bo interested 
to know thatRGved’Or succeeds very well 
here, and although it does not reach to the 
height of 30 feet, yet I have had shoots at 
least 20 feet high. I admire Iieve d’Or very 
much, but I have frequently said that to 
do this variety justice a cathedral wall is 
lefiu i red.—{S cot. 

Viola pedata bicolor.— This pretty kind 
is one we usually fail to grow well, and a 
pity it is, so distinct from other Violets 
and attractive as a rock garden plant. It 
ranks with the more fragile and interest¬ 
ing of the North American plants, and 
some reader who succeeds with these may 
help us w ith a hint about it. From Friar 
Bark. 

Hybrid Verbascums. — I was much 
interested to see at Warley a race of hybrid 
Mulleins of very soft, dark-yellow colour, 
with dark centre, free flowering, good 
and new in effect, and quite distinct from 
any I had seen before. I believe they bear 
tlie name Warley hybrids. Being hybrids 
they may want frequent increase, but in 
any case are well worth a place.—W. 

Andre's Broom. —Some young seedlings 
of this are pleasant to see near the Heath 
garden in long Grass. Mr. Thomas 
Smith, at Xewry, has some other pretty 
forms from it. A few 7 years ago, having 
to deal with a deep hollow in a field on the 
farm the plough could not touch, I planted 
a group of different Limes, and to save 
them from rabbits wired tlie space, and, 
on tlie chance of their comiflg, shook in 
a few seeds of this Broom. Now they are 
tall shrubs, and very handsome.—W., 
Sussex. 

The Wood Lily (Trillium grandiflorum). 
—I find this does excellently in a peaty 
soil, with an eastern aspect shaded from 
afternoon sun. The first flower this year 
opened on 2Sth April, and at present there 
are a number of plants in bloom. I have 
measured the best to-day, and find the 
bloom 0 inches across, each petal being 
3 Inches. I have had these Trilliums for 
several years, and I find that they im¬ 
prove, if anything, and the ttowers 
increase in size.—K. IS. C., Achnashie, 
ltosneath , Dumbarton. 

The Sturmer Apple.— This fine Apple is 
coming in excellent condition from West 
Australia. It Is one of our very best 
English Apples, and where it does well 
men would be wise to plant more of it. It 
is very slow to hear wilh me, 1 think from 
not starting with good, healthy trees. I 
hear it does well in Dorset, and in the 
west country orchard land it should do 
well. Perhaps some readers will kindly 
tell us how it does with them or in their 
district. It is worth a place among tlie 
best English Apples.—W. 

Stupid rock garden making.— I would 
give something if I could show you a 
rockery in course of construction in a 
place near here. It is, roughly, 50 feet 
long by 25 feet in its widest part. It is 
quite close to the house, and in a great 
hollow in the ground, at thehottom of which 
is a pool of stagnant water. On the sides of 
this pool have been rained down many, 
many truck-loads of stones from Derby- 
shire,none of which have been placed with 
any regard to strata. It is surrounded by 
large trees, so that no plant requiring sun 
and air could possibly thrive. It reminds 
one of nothing so much as the excavation 
of the site of an old Roman amphitheatre. 
Is it not wonderful the folly committed in 
rockeries?—11. 

The Bloodroot at home.— I received a 
few days ago the note you sent me from 
(Iakdenino Illustrated on the Blood- 
root. Oddly enough, I have seen more of 

all the 
neriea. 


tlie Bloodroot thh5_spring I ban m 
years put toget ' 




This is merely a coincidence, because my 
work in new places lias taken mo to dis¬ 
tricts where the Bloodroot happens to 
glow freely. In oue place in New York 
State J saw quantities of it on compara¬ 
tively dry, stony hanks in company with 
large colonics of the American Dog's-tooth 
Violet. The banks are shaded in summer 
by large Oaks and Maple-trees. Last 
week, passing through a wood in Northern 
New Jersey, I noted it growing very 
luxuriantly, with great leaves 1 foot high, 
and nearly as much across. Here it was 
growing in leafy depressions of stony, well- 
drained ground.—A. Herrington, Madi¬ 
son, New Jersey. 

A note from Cornwall.— Cornwall is 
generally considered to have a relaxing 
climate, but, except in sheltered places, it 
is the very reverse. We get more rain 
than on the east coast, but we need more, 
owing to the fact that the land is elevated 
and hilly in most places. The soil Is 
generally a strong loam, very fertile. 
There is a great need for shelter trees. The 
average Cornish farmer neglects to plant 
any, and loses, I am sure, by the lack of 
protection from strong winds, and the 
countryside in some places is painfully 
bare and bleak. It is certainly an economic 
as well as an aesthetic loss.—W. J. 
Farmer. 

The Wood Forget me-not (Myosotis 
sylvatica).—I usually enjoy some of this in 
rough, grassy places, and it surprises me 
liow long, when once established, it keeps 
to a place. On tlie fringes of woods or in 
shrubberies not often dug is the place to 
scatter a few seeds, not covering, and for¬ 
getting until May conics again. The 
darker blue now much grown in gardens 
would come as well. It is well to be sure 
of good fresh seed, and to sow in late sum¬ 
mer or autumn. It is a frequently-grown 
plant in gardens now, and may give us a 
further pleasure in sinits where it may 
take care of itself and is never in the way. 
—W. 

Erica carnea. —M. Correvon sends us the 
following correction of a printer’s error in 
his note about Erica carnea :—“ I am 
sorry you should make a mistake iu read¬ 
ing my very bad hieroglyphics. Erica 
strictu is not a Scottish one. It is 
a Corsican plant from Corsica. Please 
rectify in your next number. This Erica 
stricta or Corsica is by far the best of all 
after carnea, of course. It is shrubby, 
attains here a height of 2 feet (1 metre) 
and more. It flowers abundantly from 
June till the winter, and stands our lime 
soils.”—II. Correvon, Geneva. 

[It, has been many years in cultivation 
in England, sometimes under another 
name—E. ramulosa.—En.J 

Poor colour of Rhododendrons.— I have 
been looking with much pleasure at Ascot 
Brilliant, Cynthia, and other kinds good 
in colour, and asking why. with so many 
superb kinds as to colour, we tolerate the 
jioor colours among them. These come 
about in various ways—ill-chosen named 
kinds, seedlings bought without care in 
selection (not seeing them in bloom before 
we plant), and the destruction in time of 
good kinds by the Pontic one used ns a 
stock. The way out of the defacement of 
our gardens by ugly colours is to choose 
kinds with good colours only, and always 
to insist on their being on their natural 
roots— i.c., not grafted. Our best nur¬ 
series will soon give us plants in tlie only 
right way.—S., Hants. 

Japanese Crass.— A friend of mine, who 
has spent several months at one of the 
many watering-places in the Crimea, tells 
me that one or two of the gardens there 
are decorated with what is there called 
“ Japanese Grass.” As far as I can gather 
this Grass includes various ornamental 
Grasses, and among them are many 
flowers, Asuch as Toppies, Mignonette, and 
Cornflowers. My friend is. unfortunately, 
not acquainted witli the English names of 
many of the other flowers. I am told that 
the scent from the “ Grass ” is exquisite. 


The only other information ) can get 
about this “Grass” is that it has to Le 
resown every three years—at all events, 
that is found necessary in the Crimea, is 
this “Grass” known in this country? If 
so, under what name?—H. 

[Perhaps some reader may be able to 
help our correspondent.—E d.] 

Puya chilensis at Cambridge.— One of 

the most attractive features at the Botanic 
Gardens, Cambridge, at the present time 
is a flue specimen of Puya chilensis, which 
is just developing its inflorescence for tlie 
first, time. This handsome Bromeliad lias 
been grown in the open at Cambridge for 
several years in a south border, between 
the plant-houses, and is protected in 
winter by a hand light placed over the top, 
while in severe weather mats are placed in 
front. The plant 1 is said to he only 
equalled in the Be illy Isles, and Is (»£ feet 
in height (not including the spike), while 
its width measures 7^ feet. The plant, 
until 1910, was one huge rosette of succu¬ 
lent leaves, when several side growths 
were produced, but no inflorescence was 
apparent until February last. The in¬ 
florescence is now about 0 feet in height, 
and should be fully developed about, the 
middle of June.—H. C. Elsdox, Hotanic 
Garden s, Ca m hr id ye . 

Cytisus AndreanuB prostratus. —This 
variety of the now well-known Cytisus 
Andreumis was given an award of merit 
at the Chelsea show. The plant Is of a 
strictly prostrate habit of growth. The 
specimen shown was grafted standard 
high, and in this way its branches, laden 
with bright-coloured blossoms, hung down 
for a considerable distance. It is, how¬ 
ever, probable that it will be more 
appreciated as a creeping shrub for the 
furnishing of roekwork and for similar 
purposes. Since the advent, of the typical 
Cytisus Audreanus, now many years ago, 
several pleasing forms obtained as seed¬ 
lings therefrom have been raised. This 
fact renders it worth while to sow the 
seed of Cytisus Audreanus, which, as a 
rule, ripens freely. When the seedlings 
flower the majority will, in all probability, 
prove to be nothing more than Cytisus 
scoparius, of which Audreanus is a 
variety, but a sprinkling of coloured kinds 
may be reasonably anticipated, and there 
is always a chance that a decided 
novelty may crop up.—W. T. 

Rhododendron Augustine!.— This is a 
very pretty Rhododendron, which was in¬ 
troduced to this country by Messrs. Veitcli. 
of CheLseu, early in the present century, 
Mr. E. H. Wilson having collected and 
forwarded seeds from China during his 
first journey. Tlie older plants are thus 
about eleven or twelve years old, and are 
large enough to bloom well. The siiecies 
is seen as an upright-growing bush, feet 
or 3 feet, high, although it will probably 
grow much higher eventually. Both sur¬ 
faces of the leaves are densely clothed 
with soft, silky hairs, thereby making tin* 
plant very distinct amongst other new 
kinds. The flowers are lilac in colour, 
with a few yellowish spots on the upjier 
lietals. They are shapely, with a rounded 
outline, and produced in terminal trusses 
of seven or eight together. Altogether, it 
may be considered as a very desirable 
plant, and one which is well worth m*- 
curlng by people who are fond of the 
genus. It appears to succeed under 
similar conditions to other Rhododen¬ 
drons, and blossoms in -May. The worst 
Iioint that, can he urged against it is its 
liability to start into growth before all 
danger of frost is past, a habit possessed 
by other plants from the same region and 
by allied species from the Himalaya. For 
this reason it is as well to place it in a 
position where it will obtain a little 
shelter from the north and east.—D. 

Rhododendron Souliei.— This extremely 
pretty Rhododendron was introduced from 
Western China a few years ago, and 
flowered for the first time in English 
gardens in 1908. Cnder natural conditions 
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it grows from 3 feet to 12 feet high, form¬ 
ing a well-furnished bush. A glance a t its 
foliage reveals at once Its distinct char¬ 
acter, for the broadly oval leaves, which 
are each about 3 inches long and 2 inches 
wide, have lobed or heart-shaped bases. 
The upper surface is deep green, and the 
underside rather glaucous. The dowers 
are produced in moderately-sized, shapely 
trusses, the colour pink, or white suffused 
with pink. They differ in shape from 
those of most Rhododendrons, for they are 
flattened, and show little apjiearance'of a 
tube. The wide iietals are joined together 
quite close to the apex, and n peculiarity 
is the pronounced vein along the centre of 
each petal. The calyx lobes are eon- 
spieuous, the two upper ones being quite 
J inch long. In colour, the lower part is 
green and tire upper part pink. Fortu¬ 
nately. there appears to be no question as 
to its hardiness, therefore, as it becomes 
better known, we may expect to find it in 
every up-to-date collection, for it is cer¬ 
tainly worth including in any garden 
where members of the Erica family thrive. 
It is one of the many kinds of Rhododen¬ 
drons of which Mr. E. H. Wilson collected 
seeds In China.— D. Kew, 

Cistus laurifolius.— This is the hardiest 
and the tallest-growing of the various 
Cist uses, and is excellent for a sunny 
lxrsition or for planting on a dry hank. C. 
laurifolius is rt native of south-west 
Europe, and under normal conditions it 
grows from 5 feet to G feet in height, 
although it sometimes adds another couple 
of feet to its stature. Its evergreen leaves 
are dark and ample, thus serving as an 
excellent groundwork for the large white 
blossoms which appear freely over a 
period of six weeks, from tire middle or 
end of May. The fully-expanded flowers 
are 3 inches or more across, the white 
Iietals being relieved by a central mass 
of golden sta mens. C. laurifolius must he 
propagated by means of seeds, which ripen 
freely. These may lie sown in sandy soil 
in spring, and as soon as the seedlings are 
large enough to handle they should he 
pricked off into boxes, eventually potting 
each plant singly, and keeping them in 
lots until they can be placed In permanent 
quarters, for it is almost impossible to 
transplant plants successfully which have 
Iceli growing in the oihui ground for a 
year or two. When planting, there is 
rarely any need to introduce better soil 
or "manure if the ground is poor, for the 
plant grows well in very Inferior material. 
-D. 

Cormis Nuttalli, —Several examples of 
this handsome Californian tree have 
blossomed at Kew during the present 
spring, but, unfortunately, the Inflores¬ 
cences were hardly at their best hy reason 
of the cold winds experienced during 
April and May injuring the edges of the 
bracts. When at its best it is the hand¬ 
somest of the Dogwoods, and is described 
as one of the finest flowering trees of the 
Californian forests. In a state of nature 
it is usually met with from 40 feet to 
TO feet in height, hut it sometimes attains 
a height of 100 feet, with a trunk 2 foot 
or more in diameter. Here it appears 
more likely to grow in bush form, 
although with a little attention to pruning 
it may be induced to grow into a small tree 
in the. .southern counties. As autumn 
approaches the leaves assume a rich 
orange or scarlet hue, the colour con¬ 
tinuing bright until the leaves fall. The 
small, greenish-yellow flowers are borne in 
compact, round heads, and have little to 
commend them, but each head is accom¬ 
panied by four large white bracts, which, 
at their best, are extremely showy. The 
flower-buds for the succeeding spring are 
formed as soon as the growth of one year 
is completed, therefore care must be taken 
to keep them from injury during winter. 

1 '. Nuttalli should be planted in fairly 
good, loamy soil. In a sunny position, and 
it is doubtful whether it will succeed ex¬ 
cept in the milder parts of the country. 

Google 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE SITKA SPRUCE. 

In our cold and, in many places, wet 
country, one of the finest trees one can use 
is the Sitka Spruce, which, as it comes 
from a very cold and watery region, is 
quite hardy In our country, and a rapid 
growing and beautiful tree. I have made 
several plantations of it, and, as will be 
seen by the illustration, I packed them 
together pretty close, so that thev should 
not lose in the end their true Pine 
habit of bare stems, as in the forests 
of that Californian region, and in our 
own country those of the Scotch Firs. 
The first plantation was made in -a 
marshy wood, where nothing else would 
easily grow except Wood Sedge and things 
of that sort, and there the trees have made 


and glaucous beneath, are somewhat un¬ 
dulated at the edges, and bear a consider¬ 
able resemblance to those of the rich 
blood-red flowered R. Thomsoni.—W. T. 


HARDY AZALEAS. 

May I suggest that an article on Azaleas 
(Ghent and mollis), grown out-of-doors, and 
the plants (shrubs or flowers) which go well 
with them, would be of general interest. I 
saw a wonderful glen in Surrey once, in which 
Azaleas, said to be Ghent or hybrid Ghent, 
were growing quite large in damp leaf-mould, 
but I have since been told that Azalea mollis 
grows quite as freely, though I have not often 
seen large bushes of it. I do not think Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, except perhaps white ones, go well 
with Azaleas, but unless Azaleas should be 
kept very damp, perhaps some kinds of Lilies 
would flourish in the peaty soil or leaf-mould 
which Azaleas are supposed to prefer. Do 
Azaleas prefer full sun or a place where they 
are in sun for part of the day only?—W. itf. 
How. 

[There is little necessity to sing the 



Part of a group of the Sitka Spruce (Picea sifehenstsJ. 


a growth of nearly 4 feet a year. In the 
plantation shown the growth is very 
vigorous, too, hut the place is not quite so 
moist. Vt. 


Rhododendron campy locarpum.— This 
is one of the hardiest of the Himalayan 
Rhododendrons, and is very satisfactory 
even within the London district. Its most 
notable feature is the colour of the 
blossoms, which are of a delightful shade 
of rather soft yellow. This fact has led to 
its being suggested as a likely subject for 
hybridising, but 1 am not aware that at 
present, any success has attended attempts 
at crossing it with other species It may 
be that young plants are on the way, for 
seedling Rhododendrons often take some 
years before they flower. In habit, R. 
oampylocarpum is neat and compact, so 
that specimens a yard hign will flower 
profusely. The leaves, dark green above 


praises of the hardy Azaleas, for they are 
appreciated by most people who possess 
gardens in places where members of the 
Erica family thrive. Fortunately, they 
thrive under a variety of conditions, anil 
good results are obtained from plants 
fully exposed to the sun, and from those 
growing in partial shade. I know of some 
bushes which have grown and flowered 
well for many years in a strip of garden 
between the high wall of a house and a 
high boundary wall, the exposure being 
almost, due north. The Azalea garden at 
Kew is ideally situated, for it has been 
formed in an opening of what was origin- 
ally a wood of Beech and Oak. The 
garden is made up of a number of large 
beds with wide Grass avenues between, 
and with dot plants of tree and bush 
Magnolias. Round about are large Beech- 
and Onfe-tr®*, with smaller trees if 
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various other kinds. When the Azaleas 
are in blossom, in May, and the young 
foliage of the surrounding trees is at its 
best, a picture is formed which it would be 
difficult to equal with any other group of 
flowering shrubs. Quite n different effect, 
but also a most pleasing one, is formed by 
hardy Azaleas on Sir Edmund Loder’s 
estate at Leonardslee. There, open spaces 
have been made in l’ine woods, and large 
areas planted with A. mollis and other 
kinds. The plants grow quite well and 
flower profusely. Sir John Llewelyn has 
followed out the same scheme in his woods 
at Penllergare for many years, and there 
one may see large numbers of fully-grown 
plants quite naturalised. In many Surrey 
gardens the same idea Is being carried out 
on a more limited scale, but there are 
many places where this style of planting 
lias not yet been adopted. One point dis¬ 
tinctly in favour of the 

Woodland planting of Azaleas is that 
tlie natural leaf covering of the ground in 
a wood provides an ideal rooting medium 
for the plants, whilst the little shade 
afforded by surrounding trees prevents the 
too rapid evaporation of moisture. 
Azaleas generally are lovers of moisture, 
but they object to anything approaching 
a waterlogged condition of the ground. 
Therefore, one thing to avoid in their cul¬ 
tivation is a jiosition exposed to strong 
drying winds, especially if the soil is 
naturally of a gravelly character. I’eaty 
or loamy soil, which is fairly free from 
lime, suits these plants quite well. I.caf- 
mould may be mixed with the soil at 
planting time, although that does more 
good if applied to the surface as a mulch 
early in May. One of the secrets of 
success in Azalea culture is keeping the 
feeding roots near the surface, and 
nothing tends to encourage this condition 
more than good surface dressings of 
leaves. Even after several weeks of dry 
weather, if a few leaves are removed and 
the surface of the ball examined, it will 
be found to be quite moist and a mass of 
white, healthy feeding roots. 

The two commonest groups of Azaleas 
are known to gardeners as the Ghent and 
mollis groups. The former is composed 
of hybrids from certain American and one 
European species, whereas the other is 
made up of various forms of the variable 
Chinese and Japanese species, A. mollis, 
or. giving it its correct botanical name, 
Rhododendron sinense. Of both groups 
line forms have lieen selected and given 
fancy names at correspondingly fancy 
prices, but the person who wishes to 
plant on an extensive scale need not 
worry about these, for the unnamed seed¬ 
lings. which he can purchase by the 
hundred or thousand at a low figure, will 
give him quite ns many flowers, and as 
great a variation of colour, although the 
Individual blossoms may lack the sym¬ 
metry and finish of the highly-priced 
kinds. The 

Ghent Azaleas owe their name to the 
fact that many of the early hybrids were 
raised in Ghent, but English nursery¬ 
men have also done their share in the 
creation of this wonderful race of plants. 
The American species, which have exerted 
Hie greatest influence upon the produc¬ 
tion of the hybrids, are A. nudiflora and 
A. calendulneea, whilst the yellow- 
flowered A. pontica, or Rhododendron 
flavum, as it is correctly called, was used 
with them. All three are fragrant 
flowered, and between them they have 
produced all the wonderful shades of pink, 
red, yellow, and orange of the smaller- 
flowered kinds. Rut others have also been 
used by the hybridist, such as oceidentale, 
arborescens, and viscosum. All these, of 
course, are Rhododendrons, the generic 
name of Azalea being now only used for 
garden purposes. The mollis or R. 
sinense set. comprises a very wide range 
of colour, for there are many shades, from 
lemon to orange and pink to rich red. in 
connection with these there is a set with 
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double flowers, which is kuown collectively 
us rustica varieties. They are, however, 
less generally useful, and scarcely so 
beautiful as the single-flowered kinds, and 
we hesitate to recommend them for 
general cultivation. The Ghent varieties 
are, as a rule, superior to the sineuse set, 
for they bloom a little later, and the 
flowers are less liuble to injury from late 
frosts. 

Apart from the two large groups men¬ 
tioned above, there are numerous other 
kinds which associate well with them. 
From R. oceidentale a set of hybrids which 
blooms later than the others has been 
raised. Then there are a couple of early- 
flowering kinds with large, rosy-purple 
flowers, which, although rarely grown, 
are well worth attention. These are It. 
rhombieum and It. dilatatum. A. Daviesi 
and Daviesi odorata have light-coloured 
flowers which are very fragrant. Vaseyi 
is a North American species which bears 
white, pink-flushed, or deep pink flowers, 
and associates well with other kinds. In 
tlie southern counties the Japanese It. 
Iviompferi may be used with success. 
This closely resembles the old A. a mama, 
or It. indicum aunenum, in habit, but 
bears richer-coloured flowers, varying in 
tint from purple to brick red. It is very 
free flowering, hut blossoms a little too 
early to be quite safe from frost. 
Anitt'iia is quite hardy enough for many 
parts of the country, but there is too much 
purple in the flowers to make it a fitting 
subject to associate with the Ghent and 
sinense kinds. It. ledifoliuin, or Azalea 
ledifolia. is a white - flowered species 
closely related to, but hardier than, the It. 
indicum varieties. The flowers are 
larger than those of the greater number cf 
hardy kinds. The majority, of the leaves 
are retained throughout winter. The 
plant, however, is better fitted for garden 
conditions than for tlie woodland. As a 
rule, tlie evergreen Rhododendrons do not 
associate very well with the Azaleas or 
deciduous Rhododendrons, but some of the 
smaller - flowered kinds, such as It. 
yunnanense, R. sideropliyllum, It. Ben- 
thamianuw. It. raceiuosuni, and It. 
ambiguuui might be included with them. 

Where Azaleas are planted thinly the 
various kinds of Heath may he used with 
them, either as an undergrowth or as 
occasional patches. The same may be said 
of the Vacciniums, more especially when 
the position is shaded. Care must, how¬ 
ever, be taken that the spring-flowering 
Heaths, other than tlie white-flowered 
ones, are planted in such a position that 
the colours of tlie flowers will not clash 
with those of the Azaleas. Where patches 
of damp land occur. Kalmia glauca, K. 
augustifolia, and K. latifolia may be 
planted, whilst the dwarf-growing Andro¬ 
meda polifolia may be planted in a 
similar position. The Sorrel-tree, or Sour- 
wood, of North America, Oxydendron 
arboreum, may lie introduced here and 
there in moderately open places amongst 
the Azaleas, for it requires similar con¬ 
ditions as regards soil. Its white flowers 
ojen rather later than those of the 
Azaleas, but they are very attractive. In 
autumn the leaves turu to a fiery red 
before falling. 

In tlie garden proper there are various 
other shrubs which might he associated 
with the Azaleas, such as Cassandra caly- 
culata, Leu cot hoe Cate shad, Zenobia 
speclosa, Pieris floribunda, and P. 
japonic:!, Daboecia polifolia, the various 
kinds of Enkianthus, etc. As a rule, 
however, it is better to keep these plants 
in beds to themselves rather than plant 
them indiscriminately with the Azaleas. 

Theie are,however, plants of herbaceous 
diameter which thrive excellently between 
Rhododendron and Azalea plants, and 
conspicuous amongst them are the various 
Lilies. Lilium auratum, L. speciosum, L. 
Ilrowni, L. pardalinum, L. tigrinuni, L. 
Henryi, etc., are all sorts which may be 
introduced with advantage, for where a 


little different soil may be required for 
any particular kind it is easy enough to 
introduce it when preparing tlie places.J 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Berberis congestiflora var. hakeoides. - 

About fifty years have elapsed . since 
Messrs. Veitch succeeded in introducing 
this curious shrub from the Cordillera of 
Chili, but it is still very rare, and good- 
sized bushes are rarely seen. A few years 
ago a very fine one existed, however, in 
Canon 1011acombe's interesting garden at 
Litton. The plant is quite unlike any 
other Barberry, for it is of somewhat 
straggling habit, with long branches, the 
upi>er parts of which form inflorescences 
of considerable length, the golden flowers 
appearing in dense, stalkless clusters from 
the leaf axils, right to the points, at a time 
when there are few, if any, leaved. Its 
scarcity may he due iu part to its being 
somewhat difficult to propagate, for it can¬ 
not be rooted from cuttings so easily as 
some of the other' kinds, and recourse is 
had to grafting, stocks of L. vulgaris 
being used. Plants so raised, however, are 
under a disadvantage, for there is always 
a danger of the stock growing and im¬ 
poverishing the scion, if not carefully 
watched.—W. D. 

Notospartium Carmicliaelise in Scotland.— 

On a recent visit to Mr. W. D. Robinson- 
Douglas's garden at Orchardton, Castle 
Douglas, I was anxious to learn how the hand¬ 
some plant of Notospartium Carmichaelia* 
(New Zealand Pink Broom) had fared during a 
winter which has had disastrous effects on 
shrub life in the neighbourhood. There is. in 
the rock garden, a fine plant, at least 6 feet 
or 7 feet high, and in most years it is very 
handsome, with its pendent branches and its 
masses of flowers. It has suffered severely, 
and will require a good deal of cutting out, 
now that it is making growth again. Happily, 
this is the case, signs of fresh growth being 
apparent all over the branches.— S. Arnott. 

Cupressus Laweoniana Fletcheri.—Time 
was when the introduction of a new Conifer 
aroused a great deal of enthusiasm, but ideas 
have very much altered since then. Htill, this 
pretty and distinct variety of Lawson's 
Cypress, which was given a first-class certifi¬ 
cate at the Chelsea Show, was admired by 
many. As a small specimen it is delightful, 
though perhaps it might be, like some others, 
less pleasing as it grows old. The specimens 
shown were about 18 inches high, and of n 
somewhat erect habit, but so densely branched 
as to form unite a bushy plant. The general 
tone of the plant is of a greyish-green, the 
foliage being so fine as to jjive it a distinctly 
plumose character. It. will, no doubt, be 
sought after for the planting of rock gardens. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIEND8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Arabis unhealthy.—Can you tell me what 
disease has attacked this Arabis and what is 
the proper means to take to prevent it hap¬ 
pening again next year? I propose to burn 
the stock of plants which are diseased, but do 
you consider it will be safe to take cuttings 
of them if all diseased parts are cut away? 
The bed in which the Arabis is growing was 
made last October, the staple is a stony, 
sandy stuff and some loam was added. It is 
slightly overshadowed by a Beech-tree, which 
lias a kind of greenfly on it with white fluffy 
stuff all over it. Perhaps there is some connec¬ 
tion. —R. F. Skelton. 

[The disease of the white Arabis has no 
connection whatever with the insects on 
the Leech. It is due to an attack of the 
fungus, Cyst.opus eandidus, a very com¬ 
mon fungus on various cruciferous plants, 
especially Shepherd’s Purse. It can be 
controlled by spraying with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture if it be thought worth while, but 
probably the best thing to do would be to 
destroy the affected plants by burning 
now, planting afresh in the autumn, and 
taking care to keep cruciferous weeds 
down. It. is important that the old plants 
should be removed and destroyed as soon 
as possible, for if they are left they will 
contain resting spores of the fungus which 
will reinfect the soil, and,produce the 
disease in another season. The fluffy 
white insect on the Beech trunk is a 
dangerous pest, and the trees should be 
thoroughly serubbed in winter with 
caustic soda, 2 lb. to ten gallons of water. 

1 is different from the insect, a kind of 
aphis on the foliago, and for this Quassia 
and soft-soap may be used.J 
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ORCHIDS. 


MASDEVALLIA SniJTTRTANA, VAIJ. 

<■ ' 11A MBERLAINIANA. 

Jhe original form of this pretty hvbrid 
?'*- s raised in tile collection of Sir Trevor 
eawrence. Hart., by crossing M. caudata 
Shuttieworthi with M. coccinea Harryana, 
find it first flowered in 1892. The variety 
figured is the reverse cross, and is an 
.improvement on the type. This was 
■.■dseil by Mr. Burberry in the collection 
of tile R iglit non. J. Chamberlain, after 
whom it is named. It gained the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s award of merit on 
February lltli. 189t», and the first-class 
certificate on April 18th, 189!). It. is fairly 
■aterniediato between the parents, the 
•:olour being light rose-purple, excepting 
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cool, wooded, mountain regions of tropical 
America, from Peru to Mexico, and a few 
are stated to hail from Brazil and 
Guiana. The hybrids raised in this 
country are, for the most part, more 
vigorous than the species, and when well 
grown they flower freely, their curious 
and fantastic shapes always proving a 
source of interest. Sadox. 


Oncidium ampliatum.— This beautiful 
species was first discovered by Cuming 
near tbe Gulf of Nicoya, in Costa Rica, 
and was described by Bindley in 1832. it 
first flowered in the collection of Mr. R. : 
Harrison, of Liverpool, in March, 1835. it 
has also been found In other parts, and it 
probably ex'tends over a wide area in 
Central America. Tiie flower scapes are 
from 2 feet to 4 feet in length, tiro I 


FERNS. 

GROWING MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS. 

I have a quantity of Maiden-hair Ferns, but 
after being in the rooms a few Week'- the ends 
or the fronds turn hrown and die. I should 
he glad to know the cause of this; also to 
know the proper time to cut down, repot- tem¬ 
perature. and general treatment of Maiden- 
nairs.— a. 

[Tiie cause of the Maiden-hair Fern 
fronds dying oft is probably that the roots 
are not in a healthy condition, which may 
have been caused through having been 
kept too wet while the plants were dor¬ 
mant. On examination it will be found 
that, the roots are quite black and devoid 
of the bright fresh tips, which should 
have a yellowish tint and a lighter shade 
at the points. They may slart away 



Masdevallia Shutiryana var. Chamberlainiana. 


the dorsal sepal, which is pale yellow 
veined with light rose-purple. The 
influence of M. caudata is seen in the 
dorsal sepal, while tiie tiny spots on the 
luteral sepals are also characteristic of 
Ibis parent. M. coccinea Harryana is 
more vigorous and larger in habit, tiie 
:firmer attribute being inherited by the 
offspring to a marked degree. 

Masdevallius are not difficult subjects to 
cultivate if they are provided with a cool, 
moist atmosphere, kept well shaded from 
hot sunshine throughout tiie summer 
months, and given ns much fresh air as 
possible without unduly drying the 
atmosphere. 

Reiiotting takes place in February and 
September, using well-drained iiots and 
a mixture of peat, Osmunda-flbre, and 
chopped Sphagnum Mosi 
The s|ieci^s of Masdef 



individual blooms yellow, blotched and 
marked with red-brown. There is a 
variety known, as innjus, which is more' 
robust in habit, and the blooms are 
brighter in colour. Oncidium ampliatum 
flowers in spring, and requires a few 
degrees more warmth than tiie majority, 
hut good results can be obtained in an 
average temperature of fit) (legs, to 65 degs. 
Falir. Weak examples ought not to be 
allowed to produce a scape, this often 
causing exhaustion, and the compost 
should always be kept in a sweet con¬ 
dition. To tiie ordinary mixture a few 
partly decayed Oak or Beech-leaves may 
be added with advantage. These should 
be rubbed through a j-inch mesh sieve, 
and with a finer one remove ail tiie dust 
and very fine particles, leaving a light, 
flaky material.— Sadox. 


freely, but, after having exhausted the 
stored-up energy, they will fail to get the 
nourishment necessary to sustain them, 
and will gradually get weaker and die 
off prematurely. If It is found tiiat tiie 
roots are healthy, tiie fault may be that 
they have been exposed to a dry 
atmosphere before tiie fronds were suf¬ 
ficiently matured to withstand exposure. 
The ordinary Maiden-hair (Adiantum 
cuneatum) is naturally evergreen, but by 
gradually drying the plants off in the 
autumn, and keeping them cool for a time, 
they may be out down and kept cool and 
dry until required to start again, when, 
after having rested for a time, they will 
soon start into active growth if placed in 
warmth again. Water Should he used 
sparingly until the fronds are weil 
develJpcil, when they will naturally 
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require more water; but ovorwatering is a 
common error. It is, however, quite 
necessary to avoid the other extreme. The 
l est time to repot is after they are well 
started into growth. Thd lower portion of i 
the ball may be cut away, and if the 
roots are much matted together they may 
be loosened out with a pointed stick, 
taking care not to damage them, and to 
save those with the bright, fresh tips. 
They may be potted a little lower in the 
pots than previously. The compost 
should consist of good loam, leaf-mould, 
and sharp sand. If there is no fibre in 
the loam a little peat may bo used, but 
with good loam the Maiden-hairs will suc¬ 
ceed better without than with ]>eut. After 
repotting, the plants require shade and a 
close atmosphere for a few days, with a 
temperature of from 70 degs. to 75 dogs. 
Later on, when established, they should be I 
gradually exposed, and air given. In 
growing plants on, a temperature of from j 
05 degs. to 75 degs. should be maintained. | 
Plenty of light and air should be given. It 
is a common error to grow these beautiful ; 
Ferns under too much shade and 
moisture. Even the beautiful Adiantum 
Farleyense may be grown almost fully ex- 
l>osed to the sun, and will be found to 
make fronds of better substance with a 
beautiful bronzy tint on the young ones, j 
which will gradually turn to a bright 
green. Watering is the most important 
factor in successful culture of the Maiden¬ 
hairs. If the soil gets .soured by excess, 
failure will ensue, and it is equally 
damaging to allow them to get too dry at 
the roots. When grown under good con¬ 
ditions they may be used for house | 
decoration and other purposes, lasting t 
well even if the temperature falls as low | 
as 40 degs. For cutt ing, the fronds will be ! 
more valuable when grown fully exposed 
to the light.] 


RAISING IIARDY FERNS. 

(Reply to “ M. C.”) 

Although spores germinate more rapidly, 
and also take less time in producing young 
plants when sown in heat, it is not at all 
necessary to have any artificially-heated 
place in which to raise them. If prociir- 
able, take a good turf of fibrous loam, have 
it soaked in waiter for a sufficient time to I 
get it well saturated, and after that let it. 
drain thoroughly: it will then be fit for 1 
use. If fibrous loam is not procurable I 
take peat, silver-sand, and potsherds, or I 
soft brick broken small. Mix all well ] 
together, then put into a shallow pan or I 
pot half-filled with crocks; these latter 
should be covered with a layer of fibrous I 
l>eat or Sphagnum, and the whole should 
he well watered; when thoroughly drained 
the spores may be sown. These spores, 
being exceedingly minute, should not be 
covered with soil, but simply with glass— 
a bell-glass for loamy turves and flat glass 
for pans. The pans or pots, when freshly 
sow r n, should be placed in a shaded, but 
not dark, corner. Under the stage of a 
greenhouse, if available, is a good situa¬ 
tion for them, and there they should 
remain until the seedlings show their first 
fronds. The material on which the spores 
have been sown should not be watered on 
the surface, but it should be kept con¬ 
stantly moist by occasional partial Im¬ 
mersion—that is, by allowing the lower 
part of the pans or pots to stand in water 
until sufficient moisture has boon absorbed, 
but it should not in any case remain 
altogether in water. The first sign of I 
vegetation greatly resembles the common t 
Liverwort, and care must l>o taken not to | 
scrape it off the surface of the soil,, as it 
is from this singular growth that, the | 
Ferns will spring, in (according to the j 
different species) from three to six months. 
They must then be pricked off in small 
tufts so as to give them room to develop, 
as they generally come up very thickly, 
and, if allowed to crowd and overgrow | 
each other in the^jeed-pan, 


liable to damp 



should for a few days be treated very 
much as before, and should be gradually 
inured to the air. When the seedlings 
begin to produce fronds, and are suf¬ 
ficiently strong to be handled easily, they 
should be potted separately into small 
pots, and, on account of their tenderness 
at this stage, it will be necessary to keep 
them until perfectly established in a 
rather close atmosphere, well shaded from 
the sun, and carefully watered. 


ROTES AND REPLIES. 

Adiantum Henslovianum.—Among: Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns there are many varieties the fronds 
of which are more beautiful when young than 
when the growth is matured. One of these is 
A. Henslovianum, and while the reddish-purple 
fronds are rather striking in a young state. I 
cannot say that I am an admirer of this 
variety after the leaves have come to their 
growth. A. Henslovianum anpreciates a brisk 
heat in its earlier stages and its requirements 
at. that time may be compared to those of A. 
Farleyense.— K. Bright. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

SOUR APPLES. 

“ C. D.*’ (p. 32S) objects to the condem¬ 
nation of sour fruits. The point is that it 
is distinctly unwholesome to consume 
fruits that are unpalatable without the 
addition of an excess of sugar. Really 
one-half of the “ Apples ” grown are Crabs 
pure and simple in all but size, and have 
no redeeming feature but their ability to 
crop wel 1 and to resist disease; yet these 
wretched fruits are referred to in many 
lists as first-class. Apart from their 
beauty when in flower, and any goodly 
appearance that they may present, they 
are of no real service to us. Very strong 
people may take them cooked without 
much apparent injury, but, nevertheless, 
they are distinctly unwhole.spine, and per¬ 
sons of weak digestion would be made 
very ill if they partook of them to any 
extent. Why grow these wretched Crabs 
when there are better Apples that crop 
reasonably well, any one of which is worth 
a cartload of Crabs? 1 protest against 
the misleading nature of many <>L’ our fruit 
lists. A first-class fruit should be .some¬ 
thing more than a first-class cropjier. 
Sweetness alone does not make a fruit 
first class, flavour is also essential. 
Worcester Pearmain is sweet, but its 
flavour is not. first rate, (’ox’s Orange ts 
both sweet and finely flavoured. Worcester 
Pearmain is. however, not of the Crab 
type, though quite second rate as an 
eating Apple. 

One of the most wretched Apples that I 
am acquainted with is Lord Grosvenor, 
but to judge from our fruit lists no 
garden is perfect without it. Why should 
we waste space and labour in growing 
such monstrous Crabs? Another error 
consists in the cooking of unripe Goose¬ 
berries. No fruit is wholesome until it 
has been naturally cooked by the sun, but 
these are used in tons, and we wonder why 
the sale of patent medicines is so great. 
People never seem to think that they are 
affected by this food. The popular 
ignorance on such matters is too deep to 
Ik* plumbed. Food can kill or cure, and 
it is time the people gave some thought to 
such matters. W. J. Farmer. 

Hal ruth. 

MAKING GOOD COFFEE. 

The Hritish resignation to adulterated and 
ill-made coffee is a miserable condition. 
Those who take none at all are better oil 
than those who partake of the vile decoc¬ 
tions so common. Mr. 0. II. Scnn has 
been writing on the subject in the Tall 
Mull Gazette, and makes a few points clear 
and right. 

Freshly boiled water. —The water 
used for making coffee should be freshly 
boiled, and not used until it is fast boil¬ 
ing. This is a most important Item, 
which is often overlooked by careless I 


coffee-umkcrs. Once the coffee is brewed 
it should, if possible, be served im¬ 
mediately; if not, the pot containing it 
must be put in a place where it will keep 
I quite hot, but not boiling. Once coffee is 
made, subsequent boiling will impair, it 
not entirely spoil, the fragrant aroma. 

Development of the aroma. —Cream 
or thoroughly hot milk should he served 
with after-dinner coffee. It is a well- 
known fact that a little of either added to 
coffee develops a jieculiarly fine aroma, 
and imparts that body and colour which 
are so agreeable to the palate, and highly 
appreciated by connoisseurs, many cf 
whom, by the way, will only add about a 
| teasjMionful of cream or milk to the cup 
I of coffee. 

Coffee beans best. —It is always best 
to purchase coffee in the bean, freshly 
roasted, and it should be ground in a 
small coffee-mill freshly for each meal. 

I This is very important, for the enjoyment 
of a cup of coffee is more appreciable 
when it is ground immediately before it ir 
I infused. There is really no secret in 
coffee-making, provided good coffee is 
used, and proper care is taken in brewing 
it 

After-dinner coffee. — After-dinnei 
coffee should be made stronger than break- 
I fast coffee. Allow about LJ oz. of flnely- 
! ground coffee to the pint of water. The 
; jug or vessel in which coffee is to !>e 
brewed must be made very hot before i lie 
| coffee is put into it. Undoubtedly the most 
simple way of making it is to put tk* 
freshly-ground coffee into an earthenware 
! jug, previously heated, then pour slowly 
on it fast boiling water. Stir ,the infusion 
with a wooden spoon, and allow the jug to 
stand near the stove for about five 
minutes, when the liquid will he clear and 
ready for serving. Pour off the coffee care¬ 
fully into another hot jug and serve. 

NOTES AND E EE LIES. 

A kagmag salad.— A writer in the Pall 
Vail Gazette is airing his ideas of salad 
on a warm evening in May, and very pn>r 
ideas they are. Now, when the fine races 
of Lettuce are ready in the garden, to re¬ 
sort to bottled and animal stuff is only 
worthy of a town restaurant. Here it 
is:— 

"Picnic salad. Line an ordinary pudding 
hasiu with aspic jelly, and pack it with neat 
pieces of lobster, some stoned olives, and a few 
anchovy fillets. Mix together a d esse rt spoor - 
| ful of made mustard with an equal quantity 
! of Tarragon vinegar. Add salt and freshly- 
ground pepper to taste and work in gradually 
I eight teaspoonfuls of salad oil and one «.f 
' ordinary vinegar. Add this to the lobster 
' mixture, and then run over sufficient aspic 
.jelly to keep all firmly in place. When re- 
| quired for serving, turn out. and garnish with 
I crisp young Lettuce-leaves, slices of Cucumber. 

and young Radishes. Moisten the garnish 
I with a little mayonnaise sauce.” 

It is far belter if one wants fish or flesh 
j —tinned or otherwise—to eat it as such. 

' ami not label it salad. With our garden 
j resources indoors and out. it is surely easy 
! to make up a true and refreshing salad of 
green things. 

Bracken served as a vegetable.— Wher 
Ihacken is just springing up. and not yet 
uncurled, take the largest and most 
j succulent stems and tie in bundles like 
I Asparagus. Stand in a basin of water 
| and throw in a small quantity of crushed 
kitchen soda. Lot the bundles remain 
j thus about four hours to lake out any 
hitter flavour. Then proceed to cook just 
j like Asparagus and serve with hot, oiled 
I butter. 

How not to eat soup.—Good feeding ip prac¬ 
tically unknown in England, says the Carnet 
d’Epirure. “Go and dine in a restaurant in 
I the West. End of London, and you will see 
most elegant people, who, as soon as their 
soup is brought to them, pour into it, withor* 
even having tasted it, cascades of pepper and 
salt. This soup, prepared by the best French 
cooks, was perfect before this absurd adul¬ 
teration, but it now becomes a horrible con- 
i coction a 1 Sonne do Torture.’ Yet you will 
I see perfect gentlemen and ladies swallow this 
nameless stuff in the serenest. .way. Sometimes 
i it tastjps too badly even for them.” 
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FRUIT. 

AN APPLE AND CHERRY ORCHARD. 
Tire value of fruit-trees in bloom is well 
shown in the illustration we give to-day 
of iwirt of a mixed orchard of Cherries 
and Apples, which when in flower are con¬ 
spicuous objects, and light up the country¬ 
side in the most, pleasing manner imagin¬ 
able. 

If judiciously planted in our shrubberies 
and as lawn trees, many of our Apples 
would be equally attractive, mixing the 
strong growers with* deciduous and other 
trees in the outlying parts of the grounds. 
Such varieties as Lord Suffield, llawtliorn- 
den, Irish Peach, and others with pink 


been made to form an orchard with one 
kind of tree, although among our fruit- 
trees there are so many that would make 
an orchard not only useful and profitable, 
but also the most, beautiful thing that 
could be made by man. T. 


WATERING WALL FRUIT-TREES. 
The proper manner to ascertain when 
watering is necessary is to test the borders 
frequently and not. trust to appearances. 
I do this with a long-handled auger, by 
means of which I can obtain samples of 
and ascertain the condition of the soil com¬ 
posing the borders. This, I contend, is a 
much better way than working in the 
dark, as it were, or in a haphazard 
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should be supplied by artificial means. 
Artificial watering, I am fully aware, en¬ 
tails a great deal of labour in many cases, 
and no doubt deters many from undertak¬ 
ing it unless absolutely compelled to. This 
will be the case where the water supply 
is totally inadequate for the demands 
made upon it, and the water-cart or barrel 
has to be used to bring water perhaps from 
a distance. I know full well what all this 
means, and have felt the evil effects of a 
poor supply of water in its fullest sense 
until within the last few years. I then 
took the matter in hand, and now have 
water in all the most important spots in 
the garden, and it is only (luring a season 
of exceptional drought that water-carting 
has to be done. I think it will be granted 
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An Apple and Cherry orchard belonging to Mr. Barlings Upper Tickham , near Sittingbournc , Kent. 


flowers, would be the best, and as these 
only attain moderate dimensions they are 
all the more suitable. Where strong-grow¬ 
ing varieties^ with large flowers are pre¬ 
ferred. then such asTower ofGlamis, Nor¬ 
folk Eeautin, Cla.vgate, Northern Green¬ 
ing, Flower of .Kent, and Bess Pool may 
find a place. 

Unhappily, a beautiful orchard is all too 
rare in this country, and too confined to 
certain districts where the soil is very 
good for the Cherry, as at Sittingbourne, 
where tin? photograph from which the 
illustration was prepared was taken. One 
may go to dozens of places without seeing 
any attempt at forming an orchard, even 
lu places with fertile land and every ad¬ 
vantage as to position^ At other Diaces 
W may find that n/feeblew aUqn^bas 


fashion, and water is then applied only i 
when needed. That water is necessary 
for the well-being of wall fruit-trees, and 
also those out in the ojkhi garden, all fruit I 
growers know full well. If once the 
borders are allowed to become dry, not! 
only is growth checked, but the swelling i 
of the fruit is also arrested. In some in- I 
stances it causes a’ wholesale dropping, 
especially in the case of stone fruits, and 
even if this does not occur, they seldom 
swell to their full size afterwards once 
they have experienced a check in their de¬ 
velopment. It is, therefore, most essen¬ 
tial that fruit-trees be kept moist at the 
roots, particularly from the time the trees 
flower, and the young fruits begin to swell 
and onwards, and if the rainfall is not 
quite sufficient tq ensure this, then water 1 


on all hands I hat where a collection of 
wall fruit-trees is grown worthy of the 
name they are also worthy of attention in 
(his direction, and water for their needs 
should bo supplied them if it is to he had 
at all within reasonable distance, as it is 
time and money well spent. The soil in 
which fruit-trees are growing out in the 
o]>en garden, I find, is not in nearly such a 
dry state; in fact, trees, with the excep¬ 
tion of newly-planted ones, will take no 
harm for another few weeks. But on the 
“ tester ” giving signs that the soil has 
become too dry for their well-being, these 
will be watered also, and a mulch of long 
litter placed over the soil afterwards to 
prevent it drying out tbfl quickly. In all 
cases the preliminary operation of loosen¬ 
ing the surface soil with a fork should 
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huve attention before applying water, 
when the surface has become hard and im- 
pervious, and llien the water will be ab¬ 
sorbed and carried down to the roots in¬ 
stead of running off and being wasted. 

«. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Injury to Apple-trees. Several of the 
Apple-trees in tlie garden have gone of! in the 
same manner as the niece I enclose. 1 should 
he glad if you can tell me what it is. It can¬ 
not be frost, as we have not had any since the 
Apple-trees came into bloom.— G. L. Hebditch. 

| A parasitic fungus named Fusiclaclium 
dendritieum has been the cause of the 
death of the pieces of Apple wood for¬ 
warded. This same fungus also attacks 
and causes the fruits to become “ scabby,” 
or “spotted,” on the surface of the skin 
while in a yet immature condition. All 
dead pieces like those sent should be cut 
oil the trees without further delay and 
burnt. The best remedy for exter¬ 
minating the fungus during the growing 
season is Bordeaux mixture, applied in 
the form of a spray, of which from two to 
three sprayings—allowing a fortnight to 
elapse between each—should be afforded 
without loss of time. In the winter months 
give the trees a thorough cleansing, by 
spraying them with Woburn wash, which 
is a combined insecticide and fungicide. 
This will rid the trees of the spores of 
the fungus, as well as Moss, Lichen, and 
various insect pests. Apply this in the 
dead of winter. When the buds are on the 
point of bursting in spring, spray with 
Bordeaux mixture, again when the fruit is 
pioperly set, and once or twice after¬ 
wards, just as may api>ear necessary. 
After the trees are in growth the Bordeaux 
mixture must bo used at half the strength 
that is admissible when they are dormant. 
Noth remedies can be obtained from any 
horticultural sundriesman. Other matters 
are : to be careful to rake up and burn all 
primings, to cultivate and keep the ground 
beneath the trees scrupulously clean at all 
times, and after winter spraying is com¬ 
pleted give the surface soil a good dressing 
of fresh-slaked lime.] 

Peaches failing. I should be tflacl if you 
ojin jdvc me an idea as to what is the matter 
with the enclosed Peaches. Some have dried 
up. as you will see, and some have dropped 
off. The tree measures 15 feet by 10 feet, and 
looks very healthy (I enclose a few leaves). 
The tree had about 170 fruits, which I thinned 
to about 140. I have lost about twenty from 
dropping, and, no doubt, a few more will drop. 
The rest of the fruits seem to have got well 
over Rtoning, and are swelling up. The tree 
has been well attended to for water, and has 
had three lots of liquid-manure. Bone-meal 
and basic, slag were forked in when the tree 
was dormant. It lias made a lot of growth 
ihis year—in fact, there is too much wood in 
it. It was crowded with wood when I came 
here in March, 1912. I cut a lot out at prun- 
ing-time, but not so much as I should have 
liked to have done, as I did not want to overdo 
the thinning all at once, as I thought it might 
be detrimental to the tree. Do you think the 
tree has made too vigorous growth that has 
caused the fruit to drop? The fruits, which 
are dried up, almost look as if they were 
scalded, but they have come from the under¬ 
side of the trellis, and so have been shaded 
by leaves. The tree has been syringed every 
evening, and the house shut up for an hour or 
so. then a crack of air given for the night. 
Plenty of air was given when the fruits were 
stoning. -Peach. 

[Judging by the appearance of the 
fruits, many of which are afflicted with 
the malady termed ‘‘stone splitting.” as 
well as the luxuriant condition of the 
leaves forwarded with them, we should 
say the roots of the tree have got out of 
hand, and, as usually hapi>ens in such 
cases, stone splitting and failure to bring 
a number of the fruits to maturity, or 
otherwise casting many of them at the 
stoning period, have as a result followed. 
You acted quite right in relieving the tree 
of much of the surplus wood last year, 
and had you followed this up by lifting 
the roots early in the following autumn 
the present source of annoyance would, no 
doubt, have been obviated. As it is, yon 
can do nothing but wait patiently until 
October, and then, while the tree is still 
furnished with leaves, partially lift it and 
shorten back somewhat the lopkest and 
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strongest of the roots, and lay them out 
afresh after mixing a liberal quantity of 
old mortar rubbish with the soil. The 
shortening of the roots will have the effect 
of checking exuberant growth, while the 
introduction of mortar rubbish will tend 
to prevent a recurrence of the evil, as 
well as preventing stone splitting. When 
lifting takes place it is quite probable, if 
the base of the border is not of concrete, 
that some of the roots will be found to 
have descended into the subsoil. If so, 
these should be severed close to the ball, 
and means taken to prevent anything of 
the kind occurring in future by paving the 
bottom of the border with tiles, slates, or, 
what is still better, laying a concrete floor. 
In the latter contingency the trees would 
have to be bodily lifted and placed on one 
side for the time being. With care this 
can be done, and with a good ball of soil 
attached to the roots into the bargain, and 
if kept, covered with damp mats or canvas 
the roots will not suffer to any great 
extent. In this event the concrete should 
be in readiness for laying immediately 
the lifting of the tree is effected, and then 
the replanting can he carried out twenty- 
four hours afterwards.] 

Work in vineries (inside borders).— If 
the inside borders are well drained a good 
deal of ipoisture will be required, and the 
water may contain some special stimulant. 
In top-dressing, bone-meal is useful. To 
mix with loam in making borders, the 
dust, from charcoal heaps or the bottoms 
of fire-heaps, and old piaster or other 
sources of lime are useful, but as an addi¬ 
tion from this onwards something quicker j 
in action will be required. We want good ! 
foliage, and room enough for air and mois- j 
ture must he given for its development, j 
When Vine rods are less than 4 feet apart, j 
fairly close pinching of the. laterals must 
take place. Not less than two leaves 
should be left beyond the bunch, 
but another leaf should be left if it can be 
done without overcrowding. Many Vines 
are trained too near the glass, and the 
leaves suffer from changes of temperature. 

1 have known several cases where the 
foliage lias lost colour. Dropping the 
trellis a few inches has improved matters 
much. This is the case where modern 
houses are built, with light scantlings and 
large squares of glass. In old-fashioned 
houses, built with heavy timbers and 
small squares, a good deal of ventilation 
passed through the laps of glass, and the 
bars and rafters afforded shade. All these 
things require consideration, especially in 
connection with early-morning ventila¬ 
tion. 

Orchard-houses. —All kinds of fruits 
may be grown in jjots if the house is 
large enough. I have seen Vines planted 
at the end of the house and encouraged to 
extend over the paths where the fruit 
trees in pots will not be unduly shaded. 
The Black Hamburgh does well in such 
positions and ripens well, but Alicante 
and other late sorts do not ripen well 
unless the summer is warm. A rod each 
of Royal Muscadine and Sweet Water will 
be good if white Grapes are wanted. 
Liquid manure may be given now, and 
a mixture of good loam and manure will 
be used as a mulch on the pots of both 
stone and other fruits, and any Grape 
Vines, if any are planted, to train in an 
extended manner over the paths. 

Apple Crawley Beauty .—Highly - coloured 
Apples are always attractive, and those who : 
saw this exhibited at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on April 15th 
will agree that the above-named kind had this 
merit. Seldom have I seen at this season so 
beautifully coloured an Apple. The fruit was 
of a good size, and as fresh as when first 
gathered. It would be interesting to know 
more of it, and perhaps those who have grown 
it will give us their experience. —Dorset. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —New Edition, 11th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best jdanls, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8ix>, 15 s. • 
post free, 15s. 6d. “ The English Flower Garden ” 
may also be had finely bound in 2 vols., half vellum, 2{s. net. 
Of aU Booksellers or from the office of Gakdenixo Illus¬ 
trated, 17, furnioul-slrcet. London, E.C, 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THK THROAT-WOIIT 

(TRACHELlUVr OOOU'LEUM). 

It is only fitting In these days, when too 
much dejiendence is placed u)xin subjects 
that are chiefly remarkable for their 
showy properties, to draw attention to 
this comparatively modest plant. Those 
who are in search of a plant that will do 
good service from the middle of August, 
(or sooner if need be) until the end of 
September (if kept back under a north 
wail) cannot do better than tarn their 
attention to the plant in question. It is 
of the easiest i>ossible culture. It may 
he propagated in the spring by cuttings 
taken from (be base close to the soil, some 
of which, it is quite possible, will have 
roots of their own. Such as these will 
make capital plants to flower the same 
season in fl inch pots, being afterwards 
eared for to grow on the following spring, 
so ns to provide a set of larger plants if 
need he. Seedlings can also be readily 
raised, but when tills plan is adopted it is 
advisable to sow the seed as soon as it is 
riiie. This plan will provide a better 
] plant than if spring sowing be adopted, it 
being jiosSible to keep a goodly number of 
seedlings in a shallow box or pan through 
the winter months in a cool greenhouse. 
In any ease this plant may be treated as 
being as hardy as Chrysanthemums from 
cuttings, or even 1 more so. there being no 
need of house room from the end of March 
until the flowering season comes round. 
I-’or large conservatories this but little- 
known plant will do specially good service 
at a season when any novelty Is a pleasing 
change. The best trusses of violet-blue 
flowers are produced on the terminals, but 
the lateral shoots on stroug plants will 
also yield a good display. Scarcely any 
insect will cause trouble when close atten¬ 
tion to watering and syringing is given, 
which in either case may lie liberal. The 
best compost, is loam and leaf-mould with 
a little sand, potting being done in n fairly 
Arm manner. Of this blue Throat-wort 
ttiere is also a white variety, hut it is not 
so effective as the tyfie. Spring-struck 
cuttings will make dwarfer plants than 
seedlings. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Tillandsia usneoldes.—Can your contri¬ 
butor who wrote in a rerent issue about Til- 
landsias help me? I have a plant of T. 
usneoides, sent me from southern Florida bv 
poet. It was very dry when it arrived, but 
after potting it grew vigorously, and has made 
several side shoots, which have filled the pot; 
but it has not flowered, though I have had it 
now more than a year. Can I do anything to 
make it flower? T have read Romewhere that 
these plants should he grown on wood or cork, 
like certain Orchids.— W. M. Crowfoot. 

[This curious Tillandsia, known 
popularly as Long Moss, Old Man’s Heard, 
and Spanish Moss, will grow freely 
enough without any rooting medium, the 
necessary nourishment being derived 
from the moisture in the atmosphere. We 
have seen it doing well simply hanging 
from the roof of a moist stove. In this 
way it sometimes flowered, lint the tiny 
greenish blossoms are so insignificant that 
they might well he passed over without 
notice. However grown, this Tillandsia 
should be hung up in a warm-house in 
order to allow the long, greyish, Moss-like 
growths to hang down, which they will do 
for a considerable distance.] 

Azaleas changing colour.—About, sir or 
seven years ago 1 bought flve red Azalea 
mollis and one yellow Azalea mollis. They 
have done very well, hut each year the red- 
flowered plants have gradually changed 
colour, until this year they all have yeliow 
flowers. Why should this be? The plants are 
thoroughly healthy, and covered with good 
blooms.— .South Middlesex. 

[Tlie only explanation we can offer of 
the flowers of your Azaleas changing 
colour is that originally the red-flowered 
kinds were grafted on to seedlings of 
Azalea mollis, all, or nearly ail, of which 
would have yellow flowers. In time the 
stock iia.s in all probability gradually 
overgrown the scion, the red flowers thus 
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becoming fewer, till tlie plants now con¬ 
sist of nothing but what were originally 
the stocks, on which the red kinds were 
grafted.] - 

Cactus-flowered Pelargoniums. — This 
is a strange and uncommon race of Zonal 
Pelargoniums, in which tile petals are 
more or less fluted, after the manner 
which now 'prevails among Dahlias, 
Cinerarias, and other flowers. The tirst 
Cactus-flowered Pelargonium was Fire 
Dragon, which originated as a sport from 
1\ V. Knspail, the flowers of which are 
of a deep scarlet colour, those of Fire 
Dragon being of the same tint. This 


salmon). Duchess (rosy - carmine), King 
(deep rose), llival (bright cerise), J. K. 
Greenhill (soft pink), Lady Roberts 
(salmon-pink), and (Scarlet King (bright 
scarlet).—W. Tk r clock. 

Alonsoa Incisifolia. —While some of the 
annual species of Alonsoa are well known 
and Justly valued for the embellishment 
of the outdoor garden during the summer, 
this, which is more of a shrubby char¬ 
acter, is not sufficiently appreciated: It 
lias long been used at Kew for the decora¬ 
tion of the greenhouse, its bright-red blos¬ 
soms being borne more or less throughout 
tlie greater part of the year. In the 



Cut sprays of the Flowering Currant (Ribes sanguineum var. splcndens) 

in a vase. 


last-named also differs in its weaker and 
more straggling habit, a feature shared to 
a greater or less extent by most of the 
other Cactus varieties. Most, of them, I 
believe, originated as seedlings from 
Fire Dragon or its progeny, there being 
now a considerable, range in tlie colour of 
the blossoms, while in some the flowers 
are single and in others double or semi- 
double, hut all have Hie characteristic 
fluted petals. Of the single kinds I like 
Duke (deep coral). Gem (rose-pink), 
Prince (salmon-pink), Dazzler (crimson), 
Flambeau (bright scarlet), and Snow 
Queen (white). Those with double or 
semi-double flowers ace - *, Metcalfe I rosy- 
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colour of its flowers this Alonsoa at a 
little distance very much suggests some of 
the Chorozemas. It is a plant of easy pro¬ 
pagation and culture, as cuttings of the 
young growing shoots strike root readily 
at any season when available, and 
stopped once or twice when young they 
form naturally neat bushy siieeimens. 
Ordinary potting compost will suit them 
well. Apart, from its value under glass, 
Alonsoa incisifolia is very satisfactory 
when planted out-of-doors during the sum¬ 
mer, as under this treatment, it will grow 
and flower well, and the distinct shade of 
colour of the flowers arrests attention.— 
W, T. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


A HANDSOME FLOWERING 
CURRANT. 

This is the form called splendens. We 
had it from the Daisy Ilill Nurseries ut 
Newry, and below is from Mr. T. Smith in 
reply to a question as to its origin. We 
And it not only excellent out-of-doors, but 
it is useful for cutting for the house, the 
flowers keeping well, and even improving, 
in the room. 

“ I think that now it will be impossible 
to discover the origin of Kibes sanguineum 
splendens. I found it originally in an old 
garden near Enniskillen, where it covered 
the back wall of a stable. It was very 
old, had a large stem, and happened to 
be in flower when 1 was there. Tlie old 
people are no longer there, and there is 
no one known of whom inquiry could be 
made. I should add that tlie principal 
beds in the garden were edged with 
double blue Hepatica. I had never seen 
so much of it before.” T. Smith. 


ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS. 
Overcrowding still prevails, but not to 
tlie same extent as it used to do. One 
most fertile source of overcrowding arises 
from the use of flowers with too short 
stems. This is a common mistake made 
when cutting them, caused often, jierhaps, 
by the gatherer not being the arranger. 
It may be said against long stems that it 
is often a waste to cut such, but if half 
as many in quantity will suffice with long 
stems (which they will in many 
instances), where does tlie waste come in? 
It is rather the reverse than otherwise. 
In tlie arrangement itself always en¬ 
deavour to secure u light and graceful 
effect. If the thought should arise that 
too many flowers have been used, reduce 
the quantity and lest the result of doiug 
so. In most Instances a groundwork of 
foliage is needed to start with. This is 
more essential if it be a stand with a 
broad base resting upon the cloth, upon 
which some of tlie flowers must of a 
necessity reixjse. An epeigue with a tall 
stem requires first to be furnished with 
drooping foliage, and flowers too, if they 
are to hand. Afterwards add bolh foliage 
and flowers in unison, not all the flowers 
first, or vice versd , otherwise the proper 
balance of one to the other cannot be 
attained. I have often seen tlie flowers 
crowded together first, touching one 
another in fact; then to remedy this some 
Maiden-hair Fern fronds or Grasses or 
lighter flowers would be added to lighten 
the appearance, which, if arranged in a 
more natural manner, would never lie too 
heavy. This process of lightening is 
absurdity itself. 

Formality in arrangements is another 
and a frequent mistake. The assumption 
that each particular flower of any given 
kind must each have the same length of 
stem, or be used at set distances apart, as 
if mathematical precision were the prime 
object, should not for one moment obtain: 
if this be countenanced Ihere is an end to 
the tasteful disposal of flowers, and if is 
merely a matter of detail. To first use all 
the flowers with short stems, and then dot 
others over them in a methodical fashion 
is also wrong; the reverse mode of pro¬ 
cedure is infinitely-better, but a combina¬ 
tion of the two is the best plan to adopt. 
In making a bouquet of tlie all-round 
shape, the centre is the starting i>oint. Lot 
tlie same method be followed in arranging 
either tall vases or cornucopias, or bases 
resting upon the cloth, and a better result 
will be secured. It is often otherwise, 
however, the starting lxdnt being tlie 
outer edge, with possibly just so many 
flowers of this and the same of that, these 
probably I>eing inserted alternately. 

The mixture or colours is the point 
where many fail-. 1 In thi^ respect it is very 
easy ipdeetl Sa wake a mistake. Ry all 
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means avoid violent contrasts; scarlet and 
white, red and yellow, are sufficient to 
illustrate this The judicious combina¬ 
tions of shades of one particular colour, 
such as the yellows, in which there is a 
great variety, one blending harmoniously 
with another, must be studied. The same 
occurs in the pinks as they merge into 
the rosy or red shades. With white 
flowers it is better to use soft colours 
rather than brilliant ones. The conditions I 
under which a table is being decorated 
must also be studied; the colour of other I 
things besides flowers has to be considered; 
so also has the light. On the whole, the 
less use that is made of mixtures the 
better will be the result. One colour 
should prevail above others also, for if 
two colours in about equal quantities be 
used there is a want of decisive effect. 
Two or more shades of one colour, and c f 
one particular flower, taking the Rose as a 
case in point, or the Sweet Pea, are most 
commendable; this tends towards sim¬ 
plicity, which is always desirable. Be- 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDEN8. 


STEPS IN TIIE ROCK GARDEN. 

As everybody is making a rock garden in 
these days, the question of steps is an 
interesting one. and we have been struck 
at Brockhurst lately by the pretty way the 
steps are made there, and not only made 
but finished. In making steps you often 
make the prettiest homes for alpine 
flowers and rock plants, and these Can 1 e 
grown in the angles between the steps as 
well as anywhere, and so an illimitable 
source of interest may be found in plant¬ 
ing these steps with the small things that 
do not mind being trumped upon. We 
give two examples of this at Brockhurst, 
both very good. 

NOTES AND REPLIES * 

Shortia uniflora grandiflora. — A 

wonderfully beautiful thing is Shortia 


OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

ARCHITECTS ASTRAY IN GARDENS. 
[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 
Sir, —My attention has been drawn by 
your correspondent “ W. R.” to the letter 
which he has had published in your paper 
(May 24th, p. 316), commenting on the 
ability of architects to design gardens, 
incidentally mentioned by me in a letter to 
the Daily Mail dealing with jfictures in 
the modern house. 

I As “ W. R.” chooses to shield his 
I identity behind two initials I can only sur¬ 
mise that he belongs to that narrow¬ 
minded class of country gardeners whose 
only idea of the art of garden design is 
manifested in terms of bedding-out, 
j clipping hedges, and general tidying up. 

He, moreover, displays a pitiful ignorance 
| in concluding that modern garden archi¬ 
tects seek their inspirations from such 
gardens as those of the Grand Trianon. 

I The designer of these—Le NGtre—was a 



Steps in rock garden (Brockhurst). 


tween some flowers and others, although 
not of the same family, there is a close 
affinity; thus stellate or star-shaped 
flowers blend well together. On the other 
hand, double and single flowers should be 
avoided in mixtures as far.as possible. 
Roses with Marguerites is given as an 
instance of this incongruity. Single 
Roses look charming with Water Lilies, 
and so do Forget-me-nots. 

rern fronds shrivelling (F .).— Judging 
from the appearance of the fronds sent, we 
should think the ball of soil around the roots 
is dry in the centre. This you can easily find 
out by placing the pots in a tub of water, 
letting the rim of the pot be just tinder water. 
If air-bubbles arise, let the plants remain for 
a quarter of an hour. If there are no bubbles 
take them out at once, and the cause must be 
looked for in another direction. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume.— The Judex to Volume XXXIV. of 
Gardening Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., port 
free 3\dJ. The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price Is. Gd., by post Is. 9dJ. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 17, Furnival-street, London , E C. If ordered 
together, the prfee of thf ly^ex qnd Binding Case is It., 
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uniflora grandiflora, a gcui of the first I 
water for the rock garden, and far 
superior to many much - prized plants 
which arc given the shelter of glass. 
After waiting for a couple of years to see 
it flower in my garden, it came into bloom 
in April. It is a gem. with its leathery 
evergreen leaves, turning red in winter, 
and its fringed pink flowers. My plant is 
snug on the north-west side of a rockery, 
in open soil, composed of peat, loam, and 
sand. It is considered difficult to estab¬ 
lish, but the weary waiting for its flower¬ 
ing is forgotten in the present realisation 
of this'lovely little 2-inch or 3-incli plant, 
with its large and exquisite blooms.—S. 
Ahnott. 

The Rouen Violet (Viola rothomagensisk- 
“ A pretty w'eetl " may well lie the verdict of 
those who have once established this in their 
gardens, as it seeds freely and is difficult to 
eradicate. It has small, bright-blue flowers, 
each with the lower and two side petals deli¬ 
cately striped with black. It should never be 
allowed to grow among very choice, shallow- 
rcoted plants, and the stone paths or steps are 
the best places for it, unless it is allowed to 
seed and grow along the margins of the gravel 
or on a rough vull— R. A< 


man gifted with an unusual grasp of 
breadth and dignity, which he fittingly 
used in laying out the gardens to classic 
palaces. Such are the qualities required 
where gardens have to be thought out in 
acres and not yards, and whore the garden 
forms part of a previously - conceived 
architectural scheme, in which the regula¬ 
tion Geranium and Calceolaria borders— 
probably beloved of your correspondent — 
would have no place. 

Whatever influence the work of Le 
Notre had in England is fast dying out, 
and in the true garden artificial classic 
gives way to natural Gothic. It, is the 
function of the modern architect to con¬ 
ceive a garden which shall possess some 
of the character of the neighbouring 
country, provide outdoor apartments for 
the family, and grow flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables. Such a garden, ■ if sym¬ 
pathetically treated, would in time be a 
lasting charm and joy to its possessors, 
and I hope that it will be “ W. R.’s ” good 
fortune, to eVie day 1 see such a garden, 
fi|i(i that: bo rill t;)pn leant to appreciate 
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the true garden architect's work.—I am, ■, 
sir, yours faithfully. 

IIarrtson Fielding. ] 
[I do not know what “natural Gothic” I 
is, but no doubt Mr. Fielding does. I , 
thought my initials were pretty well known, I 
but fame is a small thing. I will sent! j 
him my address and show him, I hope, a j 
garden without bedding out, clipped 
hedges, and all those things he dislikes, | 
not even Calceolaria borders! I am .send¬ 
ing him my address.—W. It.] 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

The Prophet Flower (Arnebiaechioides). * 


llowers abundantly produced. This happy 
condition was, 1 should say, due to the 
perfect drainage, which kept the roots in 
good condition in the resting j>oriod, and 
the protective Influence of the organic 
material in a time of heat and drought. 

Megaseas are easily grown, not fas¬ 
tidious as regards soil, but to be satis¬ 
factory they must be well nourished. In 
light, poor soils the flowers are ])oor in 
quality, and sparsely produced, and there 
is little or no increase. A good many years 
ago I had to puss a cottager’s garden 
nearly every day for a period of four 
years. In that garden there was a plant 



Narrow steps in rock garden. {See opposite page.) 


--The finest lot of plants of this I have 
ever seen is growing on a bank facing the 
south, and which was, in a great measure, 
composed of sandstone. The owner told 
me that his experience was that the drier 
the soil the better the plants throve, and 
their appearance certainly bore out the 
assertion. At the time the weather was 
extremely hot and dry, and it seemed that 
there could not be a particle of moisture 
round the roots. There was really not 
much earth to hold it. The plants were, 
however, in most rolmst health,., the 
foliage perfect in it.^v^iykire, 
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of the old typical form, and although the 
plant, bloomed every year the trusses were 
small and the plant did not increase. 
This was due to jioverty in the soil, no 
manure of any kind having been used. 
Had a winter dressing of dung been given 
annually the number of crowns, size of 
foliage, and flower-trusses would have im¬ 
proved. The rooting medium for the 
Megaseas should be well enriched, so that 
the plants get a good start. In succeeding 
years they will take care of themselves, 
the strong crowns and leathery foliage 
being to a great extent impervious to the 


weather fluctuations, which adversely 
affect so many hardy plants. This ability 
to resist extremes of heat and cold does 
not, however, carry with it the power to 
produce strong flower-trusses without 
some assistance. In good, rather deep, 
loamy soils the Megaseas may be happy 
and increase in stature from year to year 
without needing any help from the owner, 
hut in light, iK>rous land they must be 
helped with a good annual top-dressing of 
manure. The Megaseas are valuable for 
dotting among low-growing shrubs, but I 
think that they are happiest, and likely 
| to afford more pleasure, when placed 
I where they are partly within the influence 
<>f deciduous trees, where they are slightly 
shaded from the hottest rays of the 
I sun. and preferably facing north or west, 
as, in spite of their enduring nature, they, 
like some hardy things, are susceptible 
to the action of spring frosts, which are 
| apt to destroy the beauty of the blossoms. 
Planted where they have some shelter, 
and where they do not catch the sun’s 
rays in early morning, before the frost 
passes off, the flowers are not liable to be 
damaged. I have seen the beauty of a 
line group of plants completely destroyed 
in a single night simply through being so 
placed that the sun shone upon them 
before the frost was gone. 

Saxifraga muscoides. —Probably this 
Saxifrage will, in the future, be little 
grown, the newer brightly-coloured forms 
of the Mossy section naturally being pre¬ 
ferred. This season I have, however, 

1 been impressed by its quiet beauty. On 
plants about fl, inches . across there are 
i quite 100 flowers, the foliage being almost 
hidden by them, and profusion of bloom 
counts for much in hardy flowers, 
j especially among low-growing things. I 
suppose that the season must have suited 
this species, for I do not remember having 
before seen it so full of bloom. This is 
! the more remarkable, as the Mossy Saxl- 
| frages generally are not blooming with 
me so freely as usual, neither are the 
encrusted kinds flowering as they usually 
do. 

Erinus alpinus. —At last, and after 
J some years, more or less, of failure, this 
lias given me a full idea of its beauty and 
decorative worth. It is true that I have 
had it healthy for a season or two, but 
: never sufficiently vigorous to be effective. 

I Two years ago I happened to plant quite a 
small piece at the foot of a low wall, so 
that the roots came into actual contact 
with the bricks. At the present time this 
is a handsome specimen, about 15 inches 
high and 1 foot across, with about 150 
I spikes of bloom. It is not, however, the 
| size of the plant that is so noteworthy, but 
the exquisite freshness, symmetry, size, 
and colour of bloom, and delightful fresh¬ 
ness of tlie foliage. Instead of spreading 
[ laterally, the growths ran upwards, 
clinging lovingly to the wall, and pro- 
| dueiiig their flower-trusses from the base 
upwards. My love for this little alpine 
lias hitherto been of a lukewarm descrip- 
] lion, but as I have it now' it is certainly 
one of the most delightful hardy flowers 
which brighten our gardens in spring. 

Anemone apknnina. —Can “Amateur 
Among the Hardy Flowers” give us a 
little information concerning the red or 
rose-coloured form of this Anemone? Has 
he grown it, and did it preserve its 
character? It must be twenty years ago 
that I saw' quite a big patch of it in Wisley 
gardens. The flowers were distinctly 
rose-coloured and abundantly produced. 
That very day Mr. Wilson asked me if 
there was anything I cared for. and if so 
I was to make notes and let the man in 
charge have them in the autumn. This per¬ 
son, however, denied all knowledge of it. 
and even Mr. Wilson could not remember 
that such a variety had been in cultiva¬ 
tion there. I should have thought that my 
eyes had deceived me |but for the fact that 
I found it. listed by one of our foremost 
hardy plant nurserymen.- Two years later 
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I ordered it, but it could not be supplied, 
und it was not offered again. From that 
day 1 never saw any mention of this rose- 
coloured form until 1 read “Amateur’s” 
interesting note on “Anemone npennina 
at home,” ut page 31(> of Gardening 
Illustrated. That I was not mistaken 
ns to the existence of this form of the 
Apennine Anemone is now clear, but it is 
equally certain that for some cause it is 
very rare in cultivation. Does it revert 
to the type, and is there an element of 
weakness in its constitution which causes 
it to disappear? J. Cornhill. 

HyHeet. 

PLEASING EFFECTS ON SMALL 
FLOWER BORDERS. 

Elaborate arrangements are often made 
when planting hardy flower borders on a 
large scale to secure pleasing effects, and 
the result is more or less satisfactory, 
although, as a rule, several alterations are 
necessary before the planter is satisfied. 
Things are different with the owner of the 
small border. There is little opportunity 
for massing and contrasting colours; 
tilings are purchased, raised, and planted 
on a small scale, and yet pleasing effects 
are often produced, sometimes the result 
of arrangement, sometimes quite unpre¬ 
meditated. A note in a recent number re¬ 
ferred to what was likely to he a very- 
pretty comer as the result of the associa¬ 
tion of blue Cornflower with Lilium candi- 
dum, and a somewhat similar effect, so far 
as colour is concerned, is alreadv in 
evidence where in a shady spot on the 
border a small colony of Narcissi had 
come up strongly at intervals. I had no 
Idea of variety, except that it was one of 
tile latest sorts, so having on hand a nice 
hatch of strong Pansy seedlings, decided 
to plant some of the dark shades ill 
maroon and dark blue among (he Narcissi. 
Tile latter turn out to be the Gardenia- 
flowered poet.icus, and the effect at. the 
time of writing (May 2Stli) even on a 
small scale is extremely pleasing. 
Another Interesting association comes 
from working a light-flowered Pansy 
through a group of Heuehera sanguinea. 
Tills last, by the way, seems to do remark¬ 
ably well, and I shall have to increase the 
stock at the end of the season. It is 
earlier than usual this year, the spell of 
hot sun following a lot of wet being, pos¬ 
sibly, responsible for early development of 
spike and flower. Writing of the graceful 
spikes of the Heuehera, reminds one of 
the Saxifrages, some of the more easily- 
grown of which, in a shady corner, are 
seen to advantage in a small colony of 
lmrdy Ferns. The latter form an admir¬ 
able setting to tiie graceful beauty of the 
Rockfoils, which do not lend themselves 
readily to association with other flowering 
plants, and whether grown on a large or 
small scnle seem best in a family group. 
The latter remarks apply to Campanulas, 
another delightful family for small 
borders. Different varieties may be 
arranged together in small groups, accord¬ 
ing to height, and, if possible, a nice 
blending of the different shades of blue. 
Exception will, however, have to lie made 
to Medium and its many forms, which are 
too strong for small borders, unless it 
may tie as an occasional isolated plant. 

Hard Kirk. E. R. y. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Making plans of Hardens. Kindly assist me 
by informing me how to proceed, and what 
I require in working plans or arrangements to 
scale in connection with the garden.—A. Webb. 

I You require some instruction in draw¬ 
ing and a little knowledge of geometry. 
This is the only general answer we can 
give to your very indefinite query, but if you 
will state exactly what it is you are 
called 11 j m>ii to do we may he able to give 
you some assistance. You leave us 
altogether in ignorance of what particular 
work you have in view.] 

The Wood Lily i Trillium grandlflorum).— 
This, the best of^ill the TriUiums, does 
exceedingly wel In UmsoaMiaylaakof Scot¬ 


land, the cool, yet mild, and generally 
humid atmosphere evideutlv suiting if 
Perhaps it thrives better at Monreith than 
anywhere I know in tile south-west, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell hnviug it exceedingly 
tine there, a large bed being a mass of 
beautiful white flowers Ju spring. It is 
an excellent woodland plant there, and 
rabbits seem to trouble it little. In many 
other South of Scotland gardens it is 
doing capitally, either under partial shade 
or in sunshine, being at its best, as a rule, 
in rather peaty, moist, soil, such us that in 
which 1 cultivate it here. T. grandiflorum 
is a more variable plant than many stip- 
pose, and there are some superior forms 
in cultivation. What seems one of the 
very best of these is at Shambellie, New- 
nbbey. It is now many years since I was 
struck by the appearance of this Trillium, 
as seen in a good clump growing under 
an Apple-tree in the gardens at Shambellie. 
On subsequent visits it was as fine, and a 
recent one showed that the plant had all 
its former vigour and beauty, even though 
the soil is not an ideal Trillium one. 
Granite, grit, and sand render the garden, 
which gets a great, amount of sunshine, 
hot and dry in many seasons. The original 
clump has been divided again and again, 
but the pieces transferred to other parts of 
file garden show the same good character. 
Large, broad, and shapely, yet graceful 
snow-white segments characterise all the 
flowers. The flowers on some of the plants 
sent me from the Canadian woods some 
years ago have a green hand on some of 
tiie segments. A good form of T. grandi¬ 
florum album, such as that at Shambellie, 
is superior to T. sessile califoniioum, 
which I also grow, and which I saw in 
another garden the same day. By tiie 
way, are many now successful with T. 
stylosum and T. erythrocarpum? I seldom 
see these in gardens, and cannot report 
favourably on them from mv own experi¬ 
ence.— S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Cardens of annuals.— It has become 
quite, common within tiie last few years 
for annuals to be grown almost exclu¬ 
sively in some gardens. When we come to 
think what an endless variety of blossoms 
there is amongst our hardy and half-hardy 
annuals, it is not surprising that certain 
people rely oil them for their summer dis¬ 
play. This obtains mostly, I think, in 
suburban and perhaps even more so in 
town gardens, where it is not. infre¬ 
quently difficult to keep hardy pcrerfnial 
Plants ninny years. In addition to mak¬ 
ing a garden gay, annuals provide hosts 
of blossoms for cutting, and in the case of 
Helichrysums give us flowers that may he 
bundled together for winter days.— 
Woodhastwick. 

Day Lilies.— On visiting the garden after 
more than n week’s enforced absence, tiie 
progress made is plainly visible, nowhere 
more so than among the Day Lilies, for 
these are on tiie point of flowering. There 
are many of these fine plants, most, how¬ 
ever, of II. flavn. which is useful for cut¬ 
ting. Large old-established clumps are 
showy in tiie borders, and in a deep, 
rather damp soil they ore quite at home. 
The flowers of tiie less known, much 
dwarfer II. Tliunbergi, are already show¬ 
ing colour, and if not so effective as those 
of H. flnva, they well merit a place In anv 
collection. II. fulva and II. fulva fl.-pl!. 
also grown, are not so much admired as 
the other varieties, which, in addition to 
lasting well in a cut state, are decidedly 
fragrant. The flowers ought to be cut 
when in laid, and pul into water.— Kirk¬ 
cudbright. 

Asphodels.--If not among the choicest of 
our hardy plants. Asphodels are interesting in 
their way, and the hold spikes of A. rauiouus 
are attractive in early summer. Of somewhat 
robust character, many believe that the 
shrubbery is the proper place for this variety. 
However this may be. no one can object to A. 
ereticus as a border plant, and without being 
so rampant as the white variety, it is of a 
less encroaching habit, and its yellow flowers 
are not unattractive. The yellow- Asphodeline. 
A lutea. differs from the preceding In having 
its stems closely clad with delicate foliage, 
but as its flowers do not open simultanconslv 
tbe effect is, to a great extent, marred.—Kl 
Bkicht. 


VEGETABLES. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Asparagus is highly esteemed by nil 
classes alike, and if its culture is not so 
generally pursued as that of other kinds 
of vegetables, it is due in great measure 
to the erroneous impression which largely 
prevails—that it is both a difficult and ex¬ 
pensive crop to raise. The remark is 
oft-times heard when an extra choice 
sample, either of English or French pro¬ 
duce, is being criticised and commented 
upon, that it cannot be produced without 
incurring great expense on the one hand, 
or that it is impossible to grow such flue 
heads in this country. That such is a 
fallacy 1 have proved over and over again 
in the various parts of the country in 
which it has fallen to my lot to produce 
Asparagus of the best quality, and on an 
extended scale, and in a variety of soils. 

Beyond well manuring and carefully 
digging the site the beds are to occupy, I 
have never in any single instance gone to 
the trouble and expense which many think 
is necessary to incur to render the soil 
capable of growing the finest Asparagus. 
Speaking generally, 1 also form the beds 
by the sowing of seeds, instead of planting 
roots, and have invariably found thi.> 
plan to answer best. The beds, as a rule, 
are 4 feet in width, raised some 0 inches 
to 9 inches above the surrounding level, 
and have alleys 3 feel, wide between them. 
Such beds accommodate three rows *>f 
plants, and when the seedlings are thinned 
one single plant is left 18 inches apart in 
the rows. The first autumn after the tops 
have been cut off, the young crowns arc 
covered with a thin dressing of manur ■*. 
which is lightly covered with line soil the 
following spring, when the beds are edged 
and tidied tip for the season. The next, 
autumn a heavier dressing of manure is 
afforded, and in the succeeding year the 
amount given then equals that which is 
spread over older or established beds. 
The manure is obtained from the stable 
and cowsheds, which is allowed to lie in a 
heap and become fairly decomitosed 
before it is made u8e of. Before it is 
wheeled to, and spread over, the beds, 
some inches or 4 inches in thickness, as 
much of the soil as is consistent with 
safety, or without damaging the crowns, 
is raked off into the alleys. When manure 
can he spared the latter receive a dress¬ 
ing also, and are afterwards pointed over. 
AMien spring arrives the soil in the alleys, 
besides being in a rich state, is in a nice 
friable condition for covering the manure 
with, which is done to the depth of some 
2 inches, and the edges of the beds are ;.t 
the same time marked out afresh and soil 
added where needed. 

Many contend that manure should not he 
made use of in autumn, as it has a 
tendency to rot the crowns. My experience 
is, and always has been, that if the beds 
are not manured in autumn, and a severe 
winter follows, a great loss of crowns 
results. Resides this, when the manure is 
spread at the time mentioned, its valu¬ 
able proiierties are washed out by 
autumnal rains, which are arrested by the 
soil and remain there ready for assimila¬ 
tion by the roots when the latter become 
activd. The same argument cannot he 
advanced in favour of a spring dressing 
of manure, as oft-times the weather is then 
too dry for it to act otherwise than as a 
mulch. 

I do not favour the use of stimulants 
until the heads begin to appear above 
ground, when the beds are sprinkled, 
sometimes with salt, or Peruvian guano, 
or sulphate of ammonia, the same 
chemical or the guano not being used two 
seasons in succession^ After cutting 
ceases the same stimulants are given to 
assist growth; the beds are kept as clear 
of weeds as far 4wl time and labour will 
afford, while lastr. but bv no means least, 
stakes and strings are-fixed on either side 
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of the beds, both to support and prevent 
the tops from becoming blown about and 
broken by high winds. A. W. 


LETTUCE IN SUMMER. 

Thebe is always a demand for salad iu 
summer, and when drought makes it diffi¬ 
cult to keep up the supply there is an 
increased demand, for it is only natural to 
crave for cooling green food in hot, dry 
weather. Of course, a great deal depends 
on the nature of the soil and supply of 
water at hand; but as I have a light, 
porous soil, and very limited water 
supply, I find the following plan gives 
I>ettuce in quantity with a minimum of 
labour. For the supply during May, June, 
and the following three months I sow the 
seed thinly either in drills or broadcast 
on soil that lias been dug up for several 
weeks, as I find that retains the moisture 
better than freshly-dug soil, and as soon 
as the seedlings can be handled they are 
thinned out to a distance sufficient to 
allow them to develop Into good heads, of 
course, varying the distance according to 
the size each variety attains; but very 
large Lettuces are not in so much request 
as those of medium size. The Cabbage 
varieties are excellent for summer work, 
as they form hearts very quickly, but ns a 
good many people prefer the Cos varieties 
I grow a few of each, selecting kinds that 
form hearts without any tying of the 
leaves. Surface stirring is a great, help 
to the rapid growth of the crop, and if a 
small sowing is made at intervals of a 
fortnight, there will always be a supply of 
crisp young Lettuces. Anyone trying this 
plan once will not again go in for trans¬ 
planting, with all the extra labour it 
entails. H. 


YELLOW TOMATOES. 

1 think yellow Tomatoes should find 
more favour. For salad, some of the above 
lire superior to the red kinds. The finest 
flavour Is often found in the medium 
growers, such as Golden Jubilee, one of 
the best in this section. Golden Jubilee 
differs from the others in having a dis¬ 
tinct glow of scarlet on the exposed side, 
thus adding greatly to its appearance. 
Sunbeam is valuable in this class on 
account of its earliness. It is a medium- 
sized fruit, shapely, quite smooth, and of 
a rich, transparent colour. A Tomato that 
should find a place in all gardens where 
quality is the test is Chiswick Peach, of 
a pale, soft lemon colour, and quite dis¬ 
tinct. The fruits have a delicate, reach¬ 
like bloom when quite ripe, and are pro¬ 
duced freely in bunches of medium size. 
It is one of the best for pot culture, and 
was given a first-class certificate when 
first introduced. Golden Nugget is 
ideal for the salad-bowl, as the fruits are 
borne in long racemes in great profusion, 
and when quite ripe are delicious. The 
fruits are of a bright golden colour, quite 
smooth, and set very freely. I have seen i 
as many as thirty to forty fruits in one 
cluster. Dwarf Gera, n pale yellow, is use- 1 
ful for its distinct dwarf habit. This 
boars freely large clusters of fruit. Golden ! 
Queen is a large-fruiting variety. Golden I 
Perfection, in size and shape, resembles 
the well-known red variety. Blenheim J 
Orange, though not a distinct yellow, is of 
excellent quality. Greengage, one of the 1 
first of the yellow varieties, is still one of 
the best flavoured. A small, prolific i 
variety called Yellow Cherry is often | 
grown, and is by no means inferior for . 
■salad, though I prefer the larger fruits j 
noted above. M. K. 


well-rotted manure was put on, and it was 
covered up carefully, the beds having pre¬ 
viously been salted, according to usual custom. 
I shall be vers glad of your kind advice. - 
M. J. B. 

[The grub which attacked your Aspara¬ 
gus plants was the Asparagus beetle 
(Crioeeris asparagi), This pest proves very 
destructive if means are not taken to 
eradicate it when the attack is first set 
up, as it not only checks growth but 
weakens the crowns very considerably. 
We should be almost inclined to think that 
the plants were infested, although not to 
such an extent, and unnoticed by you, In 
the year previous to the one in which you 
detected the mischief going forward. It 
is regrettable you did not seeft advice at 
the time, as the destruction caused by the 
beetles, combined with the dressing cf 
salt given late in the season, is doubtless 
responsible for the present condition of 
the beds. Had timely remedies been 
applied, such as sprinkling the tops when 
wet with dew, or after syringing them, 
either with freshly-slaked powdered lime, 
fresh soot, or even road dust, the lame 
of the beetle could, with perseverance, 
j have been killed off. Paraffin emulsion is 
another remedy, but those previously men- 
! tioned are efficacious ami inexpensive, 
i There is, we are afraid, nothing to 
j be done now, as the fact of so few 
or no growths api>earing above ground 
' may be taken as a clear indica- 
tion that the "crowns have perished. 
It is rather late, but. if you have a suit- 
j able plot of ground at liberty, you may, by 
sowing seed at once, lay the foundation, 
so to speak, of new beds, and thus save 
the loss of a season. Should this be incon¬ 
venient, the alternative is to prepare the 
soil for the new beds next, winter, and 
plant them with one-year-old roots early 
in March. The few crowns that are alive 
In the old bed should, in the meantime, 
be encouraged to make as vigorous a 
growth as* possible by affording a stimu¬ 
lant, such as fish or Peruvian guano, 
during the summer months. Also be alert, 
and directly any larvie are detected on the 
growths give them no quarter, and apply 
one of the remedies mentioned above. 
Although the supply would be of a very 
limited order, it would l>e bettor than 
being entirely without Asparagus until 
the new beds began to yield.] 

Tomatoes under glass and outside.— 
Young plants in cool-houses are now 
setting the bottom trusses, and further 
trusses are showing higher up. There is 
a good deal of training and stopping to 
do now. Every grower will carry out his 
own ideas, which are based upon his own 
experience, but if the plants are to remain 
healthy there must be no stagnation in 
the atmosphere, and the feeding must be 
suitable and liberal. The best course, I 
think, is to mix up a good-sized heap of 
equnl parts loam and manure, burnt earth 
one-fourth part or less, not more, and £ lb. 
or so of ])otash or plio.sphatic manure, 
blending it all together, and placing .a 
couple of inches or so all over the border 
which contains the roots. I once bought 
some poultry manure cheap, and mixed 
with loam, and that was satisfactory.—II. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Asparagus falling. -I should be very glad 
if you could tell me what to do with my 
Asparagus beds. Last year the Asparagus was 
very badly blighted with a grub after it had 
grown up, so that it was of no use for decora¬ 
tion. though I had used a good deal as a 
vegetable in the spring; but it was rather 
poor. This year scarcely any of it has come 
up. I have grown Asparagus for many years, 
and never had aiiythine^44>e matter with it 
before. In the autumn a go«d dr^Mifcg-*>f 


BIRDS. 

Egg trouble in canary (K. W .).—'This 
often hapjiens with young hen-birds. Do 
not interfere unless you are satisfied that 
she is really in need of assistance, because 
they often take to nest, days before they 
are ready to lay. The only assistance you 
can safely render is to insert a tiny 
feather, dipped in olive oil, as a lubricant. 
Piobably your birds are being overfed; 
that sometimes causes trouble.—F. W. 

Sparrows. 1 wonder if anyone has pre¬ 
viously been prohibited from destroying the 
common sparrow? After having for years 
waged war upon the sparrows. I have'been 
told to let them alone for a season, as I have 

E er»ecuted them' to the verge of extinction ! 1 
ope that this clemency may not be rued.— 
Scot. 


ROYAL IIORTI CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Jitne 3rd, 1913. 

At the meeting held on the above date, not 
only was every atom of space fully 
utilised, but applications for more than 
500 feet run of tabling bad to be refused. 
The fact is mentioned to satisfy those who 
do not understand why such applications 
cannot be entertained, or that the space 
they would like to have filled has of neces¬ 
sity to be much curtailed. Hardy plants 
were naturally in the majority, though 
greenhouse - grown flowers, Gloxinias, 
Sweet Peas, Schizanthus, and Fuchsias 
were prominent and good. Forced her¬ 
baceous Phloxes and Snapdragons, with¬ 
out in the least being shorn of their beauty 
by the treatment meted out to them, were 
suggestive of a greater utility from Ibis 
point of view T , though, perhaps, it is a 
little doubtful whether the amateur would 
secure an equal measure of success if he 
attempted to do likewise. The Floral 
Committee had a large number of new* 
plants to consider, the most important 
novelties receiving awards being Primula 
Excelsior and a semi - double, yellow - 
flowered Tree Pseony. Both are decided 
acquisitions. A gigantic example of Saxi- 
l'raga longifolia from the famous alpine 
collection at Hayes received a cultural 
commendation. It was probably the finest 
ever exhibited. Roses were in strong 
force, though they suffered from the 
oppressive heat of the day. 

Alpine plants.— Each year following the 
great spring show of the society, there is 
ever a considerable falling off in the num¬ 
ber of those who exhibit alpine plants, 
and the more choice in particular. The 
present season is no exception to the rule, 
only iu that the falling oil; was noticeable 
at an earlier date ow’ing to the unusually 
early season. Mr. Clarence Elliot!. 
Stevenage, had a few’ good things on rock- 
work, the most notable example being 
Campanula Stevensi, of which a great 
group gave many hundreds of the pale- 
blue, sub-erect flowers on plants (» inches 
to 8 inches high. The tufts were simply 
(lowered with the blossoms, and the group, 
extending to 4 feet or more across, was 
greatly admired. The rarely-seen orange- 
tlowercd Arnica inontanu, Myosotis rupi- 
cola, and Oxalis ennenphylla rosea were 
also included in the group. Baker’s, 
Wolverhampton, also displayed a 1 pines on 
rockwork, having notable examples of 
Wahlenbergia vincreflora, Primula capi¬ 
tate, various hybrid or mule Pinks, and 
a selection of Saxifrages. The Misses 
Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, had a 
mixed arrangement of alpines and her¬ 
baceous plants, Lupins, Achillea Clavenna\ 
and Primula sikkimensis being remarked. 
Messrs. William Fells and Son, Hitch in, 
had an excellent lot of things, Phlox 
pilosa, Primula sikkimensis, P. Bulleyana, 
and P. Cockburniana, and Onosnm 
tauricum being some of the more im¬ 
portant things seen in handsome groups. 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had a 
mixed group of alpines and shrubs. Km- 
bothrium coccineum and Primula sikki¬ 
mensis being among those which were 
made much Of. Messrs. Thompson and 
Charman, Bushey, Herts, had Viola 

gracilis veiy fine, together with Achillea 
rupestris and Campanula punctata, among 
many plants. Messrs. James Veltch and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, showed pans of 
some of the newer Primulas—Bulleyana, 
Littoniana, and the pale, flesh-coloured 
Mrs. R. V. Berkeley, which is akin to pul- 
verulenta. P. capitata and P. sikki¬ 

mensis were also well shown, though best 
of all, perhaps, the brilliant-flowered P. 
Excelsior (Cockburniana x Unique), which 
the firm was showing for the first time. 
This fine form received an award of merit, 
and as its perennial characteristics and 
complete hardiness are already assured it. 
should soon beeornq i^opular. It is in itself 
a great acquisition, and very free-flower¬ 
ing. \i ■ Ma iri-e ITh-hard. 'Christchurch, 
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Hants, had an effective group of Andro- 
snee lanuginosa Leichtlini and Incarvillea 
grandiflora, together with goodly masses 
of Primula Bulleyana and Wahlenbergia 
vincieflora. Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, 
Feltham, had quite a charming array of 
alpines fronting the holder effects of the 
herbaceous plants. Sedum pilo.sinn was 
particularly good with its rosy flower 
clusters’ while such things as Linaria 
pallida, Asperula hirta,the alpine Phloxes, 
and Stachys Corsica were arranged in a 
free manner. 

Herbaceous plants. — These were in 
great force and considerable variety, 
though certain families of plants, Popples, 
Pyrethrums, and Irises dominated. A 
most distinct group was that of forced 
herbaceous Phloxes from Messrs. Gunn 
and Sons, Olton, Warwick. We have, 
upon more than one occasion, denounced 
the forcing of herbaceous plants, which 
only destroyed colour; yet here there was 
an instance not only of the colours being 
retained, hut even enhanced by the pro¬ 
tection and the judicious treatment 
received. In other words, the herbaceous 
Phlox in many shades had been forced, 
and presented in a higher degree of ex¬ 
cellence than we had ever hoped to see s n 
the earliest days of June. Mauve Queen, 
Le Mahdi, Beauty of Arden, Frau 
Antoine Buchner (pure white), G. Stroll- 
leim, and General Van Hentz (scarlets) 
were, among other?;, very fine and much 
admired. Messrs. W. and J. Brown, Peter¬ 
borough, showed Gaillardias, Heucherns, 
and the like. Mr. C. W. Chandler, St. 
Mary Cray, had a rather good collection 
of Flag Irises, Messrs. Artindnle sending 
from Sheffield a rich display of Poppies, 
Ereinuri, and Pyrethrums. Messrs. 
Reamsbottom had their usual display rf 
Anemones. Messrs. J. Kelwny and Sons, 
La*ngport, had an exceptional exhibit of 
Pyrethrums and Piponies, the former in 
very fine array. We did not, however, 
notice any novelty of importance in the 
Pyrethrums; nothing to beat James Kel- 
wuy ns a single crimson, or Aphrodite 
(white), or Lord Rosebery (crimson) 
among the doubles. The well-filled table 
contained many varieties of both. Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., 
staged Lupins, Flag and oilier Irises, 
showy Ranunculi, and a good group of 
Li Hum oolchieum. Messrs. W. J. Godfrey 
and Sons, Exmouth, had a great gathering 
of Poppies, but the flowers were not happy 
in the great heat that prevailed. Messrs. 
G. Jackman and Sons, Woking, had a fine 
lot of Irises with other plants, two 
varieties both of the T pallida set claim¬ 
ing attention. They were Princess 
Beatrice and Leonidas, both handsome 
and imposing. Messrs. G. and A. Clark. 
Limited. Dover, also showed some good 
Irises, Ricardi, a pallida variety of much 
excellence catching the eye at once 
Goums Mr. W. ,T. Bradshaw (scarlet) and 
Mrs. Bradshaw (orange) were also good. 
Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, had a sump¬ 
tuous table of Oriental Popples and Irises, 
the well-expanded flowers of the former 
creating a great blaze of colour. Orange 
Queen. Perry's Unique (a scarlet variety 
with lacerated petals, which gained an 
award of merit), Menelik (crimson), and 
Crimped Beauty were among those 
staged. Thalictrum aquilegifolium album 
was also good, and a fringe of Onosma 
tauricum a quite unusual feature. Mr. 
James Box, Lindfield, Sussex, had an ex¬ 
tensive group of cut herbaceous flowers, 
tlie finest subject being a great pyramid 
of Piconia albiflora grandiflora, a delight¬ 
fully fiagrant-flowered kind, semi-double, 
and for which no praise is too great. 
Pyrethrums, the old double-white Rocket, 
r.ml Anemone sulphurea were also noted. 
Messrs. Whitelegge and Page. Chisle- 
hurst, had a fine show of the lovely blue- 
flowered Wahlenbergia vincieflora and a 
fine mass of the new’ apricot-yellow Geum 
Mrs. Bradshaw’, a very telling plant. 
There were also syrnu brilliant ljlcolouivl 
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TIeucheras in the group, all the older 
forms, and one marked “ Scarlet Seed¬ 
ling,” which shows considerable advance 
both in the size of the flowers and their 
rich colouring. Messrs. R. W. Wallace 
and Co., Colchester, had an exhibit rich jn 
ling,” which shows considerable advance 
nothing liner was presented than I. pallida 
dahnatica, a most handsome variety, 
though Caterina and one labelled Kashmir 
No. 1 were excellent. Pentstemou 
Utahensis (rich clear blue), some pretty 
bunches of Caloeliorti, with Lilies, Eremuri, 
and other plants were also staged. The 
certificated examples of Stachys Corsica 
were also in this group. Messrs. Bunyard 
and Co., Maidstone, devoted a full-length 
table to the more showy of the border 
flowers — Irises, Poppies, Pyrethrums, 
Lilies, and the like. Wahlenbergia 
vinca 1 flora was excellently shown. In a 
group containing much variety from 
Messrs. Win. Outbush and Sons, lligh- 
gate, N., Lilium Gray! was very beautiful, 
and not less several si*ecies of Cypri- 
jHidium — i.e. r acaule, pubescens, and 
spectabile. all of which were in good, 
flower. Messrs. Sutton and Sons. 
Reading, had a large table of the hybrid 
long-spurred Columbines arranged to 
colour, several of which, it is said, now 
come true from seeds. The fine banks of 
scarlet and yellow, pink and cream, pink 
and blue were very attractive, while the 
mixtures in a variety of shades made a 
pretty group apart.. These Columbines are 
true ]>erennials, and among the most 
graceful of early June flowers. Happily 
they may he. had in their hundreds or 
thousands from seeds. Messrs. It. II. 
Bath, Limited, Wisbech, had a consider¬ 
able group of late-flowering Tulips and 
early Preonies. 

Carnations. —In the cool and shade of 
the Orchid annexe Mr. Charles Blick. 
Hayes, Kent, had a very beautiful lot of 
border Carnations, the flowers delightfully 
fresh and in the pink of condition. The 
great central vase of Cecilia was particu¬ 
larly striking, another fine yellow being 
Daffodil. In the buff class (seifs) there 
is nothing to approach Dora Blick, a 
superb variety in every way. Salome 
(heliotrope, fancy) attracted much atten¬ 
tion. It is n large and shapely flower 
apart from the quaintness of its colour¬ 
ing. Mrs. Warton is of deep apricot 
colouring, and distinct from all. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co.. Enfield, had many 
good vases of Carnations, chiefly, how¬ 
ever. of the Mu 1 in a i son and perpetual- 
flowering sorts. Princess Juliana, Lady 
Coventry, Carola, and Baroness do 
Brienen were among the many displayed. 
Mr. J. D. Webster, Chichester, also 
showed Carnations. Mr. IT. Burnett, 
Guernsey, again brought a representative 
gathering of these flowers, the only 
other exhibitors of note being Messrs. Wm. 
Ciitbush and Son, Highgate, N., who 
likewise had a great gathering. 

Roses.— In nearly every instance the 
Roses, the cut flowers as also the larger of 
the pot-grown plants, early showed signs 
of distress, the heat and aridity of the 
hall being too much for them. The largest 
exhibitors, Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, 
Colchester, had an extensive group of pot- 
grown Ramblers, the bushes being simply 
laden with flowers. One variety was 
named Sweet Pea, and which we regarded 
ipiite inappropriate, is a pretty pinky- 
white single Rambler sort—briefly, a 
decent Dog Rose flower, even if a little 
paler in colour than some hedgerow 
varieties. American Pillar. Hiawatha, 
and White Dorothy were also remarked 
Messrs. Paul and Sons. Cheshunt. had a 
small group of single-flowered varieties, 
also Harrisoni and the so-called green 
Rose, viridiflora. Messrs Cannell and 
Sons, Swanley, Kent, showed Roses in a 
gioup in conjunction with Cannas and 
Pelargoniums. Messrs. Cutbush and Sou 
had a pretty group of the new white, semi¬ 
double Polyantba Rose, Joan of Arc. It 


Is remarkable for its freedom, its purity, 
and its adaptability to flower iii a quite 
small state in pots. 

Greenhouse flowers.— Of these, Messrs. 
James Veiteh and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
made an unusual display, which, embrac¬ 
ing two full-length tables, connected and 
canopied overhead by arches of trained 
Fuchsias, constituted a floral avenue and 
pergola in one. Fuchsia flowers dangled 
in their hundreds overhead, while masses 
of Irises, Xemesias in variety in pots, and 
hundreds of sui»erbly-growif Gloxinias in 
pots greatly added to the display. 
These latter were in every shade, seifs of 
the most brilliant, delicate, or pure hues, 
and fancy or spotted soits in almost end¬ 
less array, that never fail to find admirers. 
The size of the flowers, too, as much as 
tlie crowd of buds that promised a long 
succession, were freely commented upon. 
A group of the silvery - t ipped Araucaria 
excelsa, named Silver Star, was shown 
by Messrs. Koch ford. Messrs. Peed ami 
Sous, West Norwood, S.E., showed 
Gloxinias of a capital strain, though the 
flowers were past their liest. Messrs. Bide 
and Sons, Farnham, had a collection of 
Sweet Peas—some forty or so vases— 
representative of the leading sorts and 
demonstrating good culture. Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons, Edmonton, displayed a 
table of Ferns in which such important 
genera as Adiantum, Gymnogramma. 
Polypodium, and Dnvallin were, with 
many others, represented. Mr. A. G. 
Waley, Stone House, Reigate (gardener, 
Mr. M. A. Dobson), firinnged a great 
pyramid, a dozen or more feet high, of 
perfectly-grown examples of Scliizanthus. 
Each plant, was a specimen of its kind, 
and a mass of flowers. Messrs. Carter, 
Page, and Co., London Wall, exhibited 
Pelargoniums and Dahlias in variety, 
Messrs. W. J. Godfrey and Sons, Exmouth, 
having a fine display of Regal and decora¬ 
tive Pelargoniums in pots. Tuberous 
Begonias nnd Gloxinias were the chief 
items in an attractive group from Mr. 
A. LI. Gwillim, Sidcup, Kent. Mr. R. C. 
Notcutt, Woodbridge, showed Statice 
Suworowi alba, and some now varieties of 
Azalea. Not least among the greenhouse 
flowers shown were the Sweet Peas and 
Antirrhinums staged by Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., Edinburgh. The Sweet Teas, 
grown under glass, were excellent in every 
way. The Snai>dragons similarly grown 
are a new feature, the object being to 
popularise these easily-raised plants in a 
direction hitherto unknown. There were 
many varieties, chiefly, we presume, of 
the tall or intermediate classes, the 
great length of flower-stem indicating con¬ 
siderable utility in the cut state. White 
Beauty, White Queen, Amber Queen, 
Yellow Queen, and Moonlight were among 
the more distinct. . 

Orchids. —Mr. II. S. Goodson, Fairlawn, 
Putney, had a remarkable display of these, 
and for which a gold medal was awarded. 
The group was rich in high-class Odonto- 
glossums, Cymhidiums, Cattleyas, Mil- 
tonias, and others, and was admirably 
arranged. The trade exhibitors of these 
flowers included Messrs. Sander and Sons, 
St. Albans: ,T. Cypher and Sons. Chelten¬ 
ham: Chnrlesworth and Co., Haywards 
Heath: Stuart Low and Co., Enfield: 
Hassail and Co., Southgate. N.; and 
Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells. 

Flowering shrubs. — Messrs. Piper, 
Barnes, had some well-flowered examples 
of Wistaria sinensis nnd alba: also a few 
specimens of W. multijugn. all of which 
were exceedingly well flowered. Mr. L. R. 
Russell, Richmond, had an interesting lot 
of things, in which we remarked Olearias, 
Acers. Coanothuses in variety, and some 
excellent Ivies. A margin of the not often 
seen Nerteri depressa, in well-fruited 
examples, was also remarked. 

Vegetables.— The only exhibit in this 
department was that of lettuces from 
Messrs. Carter and 1 Ci>., Haynes Park, 
wjjp aiTnngcd-the varieties Jn beds on tlie 
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ground. They were nil of the Cabbage 
variety, and embraced such excellent soi l s 
as Continuity, Holborn Standard, Browa 
Dutch, Harbinger, and Marvel. They were 
admirably grown and displayed. 

A complete list of the plants certificated 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. —Begonias, Heliotropes, 
and other tender plants which have been 
hardened by reasonable exiiosure may be 
planted out now. If the beds have been 
rwently dug, tread them to give reason¬ 
able firmness before planting, and if the 
present hot weather continues give a good 
soaking of water, and retreat when neces¬ 
sary. Do the watering in the evening, 
and loosen the surface with the Dutch hoe 
in the morning before the sun bakes it. 
better lay the rake oil one side. Clumps 
of white and yellow Scotch Itoses are 
very beautiful in the wild garden. They 
are not particular about soil, and will 
soon form large clumps. Dahlias must be 
carefully staked if tall yarieties are 
planted, but dwarf varieties make good 
groups pegged down. The alpine plants 
are finding their way into the villa and 
cottage garden, and will be an interesting 
change if kept within bounds, the plants 
well cared for, and not mere heaps of 
stones. Finish planting Gladioli. A col¬ 
lection of Portulaeas forms a pretty 
group or border on the rockery. Verbenas 
are coming into favour again, nnd the 
shoots should be pegged down whilst they 
are pliable. Slugs are very abundant, and 
must lie collected early in the morning. I 
have heard “ Slugicide ” spokep well of 
as a remedy for slugs, but I have never 
used it. Flowering shrubs should have 
what pruning is required when the 
flowers fade, and all seed pods should l.e 
removed from Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 
The Red Horse Chestnut is very effective 
In association with Laburnums and several 
forms of Prunus and Peaches. Mulch and 
water newly-planted things. 

Fruit garden.—Spraying is in active 
operation now. Disbudding may be 
finished now, and heavily-cropped trees 
should lie surface dressed if pissible. Re¬ 
move all suckers from Plums and other 
fruit-trees. These suckers may be traced 
to the use of the spade over tire roots. The 
fork will do all that is required after the 
trees are established. Attention should he 
given to thinning stone fruits early in the 
season, and feeding with mulch or liquid 
manure should be combined with the 
thinning. I suppose very few can do all 
that may be usefully done in this way. but 
experiments may be carried out and know¬ 
ledge gained, and if we have any scarcity 
of yard manure we can work up compost 
with a mixture of artificials, and bone- 
meal and basic slag are not expensive. In 
dry, hot weather a farmer of my acquaint¬ 
ance, who has a large orchard, which 
always bears well, sets his water-cart at 
work to cart water to his fruit-trees, and 
says the work pays, and I think the man 
that cultivates best lias the best crops. 
Gooseberries and Raspberries will pay for 
a top-dressing of manure at. this season. 
Gordon trees have been largely planted of 
late venrs, and appear to have given 
satisfaction when properly attended to, 
and the gross shoots checked in good time. 
Give a soaking of liquid manure to 
Strawberries. 

Vegetable garden.— Mushroom-lieds can 
be made outside on tile shady side of the 
wall now. I have had them do well in an 
open shed on the north side of a wail. The 
Mushrooms may become maggoty indoors 
in hot weather, and there will be plenty of 
Rhubarb and Seaknle outside now. the 
latter earthed up. Asparagus is abundant 
now. I believe in cutting everything till 
cutting ceases altogether, at tile end of 
June. Sometimes tho^hwgest. heada are 
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cut and the small left to grow. This will 
check the production of large heads and 
bring all down to one dead level. As soon 
as cutting ceases is the time to feed, and 
do not in'rmit weeds to grow. Salt is 
useful to the extent of 1 lb. per square 
yard of bed, as the plants want moisture. 
Stake up the young growths of recently- 
planted beds, and any spare manure-water 
from cesspool or tank may be given to the 
plants. Plant Cauliflowers in different 
asi>ects to ensure a succession. Close 
hearts of medium size are better than 
large ones of open ’texture. Sow in 
trenches, thin to 12 inches without trans¬ 
planting. and earth up and mulch. 
Lettuces may Ik* sown in beds and thinned, 
and only the thinnings planted elsewhere. 
Lettuces do well on the ridges between the 
Celery and Leek-trenches. Double crop¬ 
ping is sometimes done by planting 
Brussels Sprouts and other Greens be¬ 
tween the rows of early Potatoes. This 
may be done where land is scarce. 

Conservatory.— Plenty of water and free 
ventilation are necessary now, with a 
light shade during bright days. At pre¬ 
sent we are doing the watering early in 
the morning, and giving another look 
round about midday and damping floors. 
Those plants which have been recently re¬ 
potted must be watered with care, and 
liquid manure given to plants which are 
coming into flower. Tacsonias and other 
climbers are growing and flowering freely, 
and may have a little stimulant. Brug- 
mansias are useful in a large house, and 
duplicates of the family may be plunged 
outside. Roses, Jasmines, and Carnations 
are wanted for cutting. Begonias and 
Pelargoniums in variety are grown largely 
in many places. Those who have given up 
the old show Pelargoniums are growing 
Zo mi Is. scented - leaved varieties, and 
Cape Pelargoniums, which are of a succu¬ 
lent. nature. We used to grow some of 
these years ago, and 1 notice they are 
coming to the front again. There is an old 
yellow - flowered phint named Euthales 
macrophylla we grew many years ago that 
was rather a favourite, and in good hands 
made a bright little specimen. We want 
abundance of Lilies in variety now both 
for cutting and to form specimens. 
Oranges may be placed outside now, and 
Camellias may have a coal-ash bed on the 
north side of a wall. 

The north-house will be exceedingly 
useful now. Spineas, especially the pink 
variety, want cool treatment, and may be 
retained in flower some time if kept cool 
and moist. Heaths and other hard-wooded 
plants that flower at this season may lie 
kept in condition a long time in a cool 
north-house, and a temporary canvas 
house will be very useful for keeping 
things hack to meet some special demand. 
I have found a cheap canvas house very 
useful for sheltering Chrysanthemums 
and other things in the autumn till the 
houses a re cleared of Tomatoes, and the 
sides of the house can be opened for ven¬ 
tilation. 

Stove—basket plants.— Fires should be 
kept down now — in fact, with such a 
burst of warm sunshine as we are getting 
just now, no harm will he done if the fires 
are allowed to go out. In baskets, 
Begonias, Cissus discolor, two or three 
suitable Orchids—as everybody grows a 
few Orchids, even if not specialists— 
Gloxinias, .and various other things may 
be successfully grown. Russellia juncea is 
an old plant, and bas long, trailing stems, 
producing freely scarlet, tube - shaped 
flowers. It grows freely, should have a 
light position in the stove, and may le 
moved to the conservatory when in 
flower. Eucharis Lilies, when growth is 
completed, may be moved to a cool-house 
to ripen. The water supply may be re¬ 
duced a little, hut the plants must not be 
drit*d off, .as they are true evergreens. 

Peaches under glass,— The fruits in 
the earliest house, planted with early 
varieties only, will now be colouring, and 


if they are to travel they must be 
gathered before they are quite ripe, and 
if any force is required to induce the 
fruits to part from the stalk, whatever 
pressure is used must be applied m a firm, 
steady manner at the back of the fruits. 
If moderate pressing will not stir the 
fruits they must be left a few hours. It Is 
bad management to permit any fruits to 
fall from the trees, as a bruised Peach is 
useless. Given abundance of ventilation, 
and very little water whilst fruits' are 
ripening, there is an advantage in mulch¬ 
ing holders with litter as soon as Peaches 
show signs of colouring; it keeps down 
dust, and by checking evaporation reduces 
the necessity for watering at the finish. 
After the fruits are all gathered, throw 
the house open and use the hose freely. 

Plums in pots.— These fruits yield good 
results under pot culture in cool-houses. 
The loam should be good and rather 
adhesive. The compost should contain 
bone-meal and a free admixture of lime, 
in the shape of old plaster. Suitable 
manure can be given in the water when re¬ 
quired. In growing Plums in pots rather 
more than the house will hold comfort¬ 
ably may be grown, and after the fruits 
are set and thinned some of the trees'may 
be plunged outside, as they will form a 
very useful succession if plunged in an 
open, sunny position. The young wood 
should be thinned and stopped to 4 inches 
or 5 inches, as the Plum bears freely on 
spurs, but there Is always scope for laying 
in a few new branches and removing old 
ones. 

Figs in pots.— There is one advantage in 
growing Figs in pots, as they do well with¬ 
out a house being set apart for them. I 
have grown early Figs in pots in the Pine 
stove, and they will succeed in any house 
where there are warmth and moisture. 
This, need not prevent anyone building a 
house specially for Figs, either in pots or 
planted out. Figs at' this season fetch a 
good price, and it might pay to grow them 
for market if well done. 

Tomatoes under glass and outside.— All 
spare room under glass will, I expect, now 
be filled with Tomatoes, either in pots or 
planted out. I prefer planting out, as one 
gets a better crop that way with less labour 
and expense. By-and-bye, when heavy 
crops are swelling, and help is wanted, we 
mulch rather heavily with stable manure 
mixed with a little burnt garden rubbish, 
into which the roots enter readily. 

Cucumbers in spare frames or houses.— 
There is no difficulty in growing under glass, 
in mounds of good soil, Telegraph or any 
fairly hardy Cucumber trained up near the 
glass if in a house, or trained over the 
| bed in a frame. Frequent light top-dress¬ 
ings are always beneficial, and the growth 
j must be kept thin by pinching and the 
occasional removal of an old .shoot. 
Liquid manure can he given when neces¬ 
sary. Cucumbers can be rapidly grown 
without ventilation if the atmosphere is in 
a state of saturation. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June lGth. —Some Hollies and other ever¬ 
greens recently planted have been mulched, 
and are sprinkled with the hose dally* 
Begged down Verbenas and Ageratums. 
We have just had a severe thunderstorm, 
which has washed the foliage and 
moistened the ground, and will benefit 
everything in the way of seeds and plants. 
We shall now' earth up the Potatoes nnd 
plant Celery, with Lettuces on the ridges. 

June 17th .—I am in holies we have 
finished what is termed bedding-out. Like 
everybody else, we are making some 
addition to our Fern and alpine gardens, 
more in the way of special groups of 
rather choice things, a dozen or so of the 
same kind of plant in a group. Special 
groups of stones surround as a protection, 
the stones conserving the moisture. 

June ISth — Used Tobacco - powder over 
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the wall trees to check the approach of 
erecn mid black aphides. Finished dis¬ 
budding, at least for the present. There 
nre always small shoots both on fruit- 
trees and Boses that nre useless if left on 
the plants. 

June IHth .—We do not, as a rule, care lo 
begin summer pruning yet, but a little 
stopping and thinning have been done to 
Gooseberries and other trees trained as 
cordons. We began spraying rather early 
and have been able to get in front of our 
work. 

June 20lh .—Pricked out a lot of Winter 
Greens. They will have to wait till the 
laud is ready for them. Lettuce, Endive, 
and other salad plants are sown and 
planted in succession. Planted out a lot 
of winter - flowering Salvias, Solanum 
eapsi cast rums, and other things that will 
be lifted in September. The strong shoots 
will be pinched when necessary. 

June. 21st .—Special attention is given to 
Sweet Peas in providing supports anil 
giving nourishment. Tomatoes have been 
planted in every suitable position. 
Mulched everything which can benefit 
from it, and that means a good deni, as 
our land is dry and porous, and we find 
salt mixed in mulching compost beneficial. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge i/ corres- 
pon dents follow these rides: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Fur aim/-street, Holborn, London, ILL. C. 
Fetters on business should be. sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the. sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the jxipe.r. W hen 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
se/iamte piece of pajter, the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by /tost. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less.) Not more than, four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspoiulent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from severed correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise jtoor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a lime. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Black spot on Rose-leaves (K. T. S.).—Yes. 
tliis can oe cured by spraying with copper 
solution, the recipe for making which is as 
follow’s: -Carbonate of copper, 1 oz.; car¬ 
bonate of ammonia, 5 oz. Mix these together 
in a quart of hot water, and then add 
16 gullons of water. Apply at intervals of a 
few days, until you are satisfied that the 
fungus has been checked. 

Pansies dying (S. H .).—Have you been 

growing your Pansies for two or three years 
in the same place? If so, the ground becomes 
what is known as Pansy-sick, and the plants 
die off without any apparent reason. Those 
who grow Pansies on a large scale invariably 
change the position of the plants every year. 
Your soil, too, judging from the sample you 
send, has not enough body in it. 

Tufted Pansies, fungus on (Foxrock).— 
Your Pansies have been attacked by the Violet 
cluster-cup fungus (Accidium Violae). All the 
plants in the condition of the niece you send 
us we should at once null up and burn. If any 
of the plants are healthy, we should, after 
destroying the infested ones, try what spray¬ 
ing with Bordeaux mixture will do. See to it 
that both sides of the leaves are thoroughly 
wetted. 


Palm unhealthy (M .).—Your Palm is un¬ 
doubtedly in a very had state of health, prob¬ 
ably owing to too much or too little water. 
When Palms get. into this *tate they are very 
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in a gentle bottom-heat in a warm-house. The 
best course will be to obtain another good, 
healthy Palm, and if the soil is kept moder¬ 
ately moist and the leaves sponged occasion¬ 
ally, it should, if a fairly hardy kind, keep in 
good health in a dwelling-house for years. 
Direct Biinshine is hurtful. A fine Palm for a 
room is, we find, Phcenix Iloebelini. 

Statice profusa (B.). —The name of the 
flower enclosed is Statice profusa. It will keep 
in good health for two or three years without I 
repotting, and, unless the pot appears to he j 
too small for the plant, your better way will | 
be to leave the plant as it is, and water occa- | 
sionally with liquid-manure. Should you de¬ 
cide to repot, it should he done as soon as 
possible after flowering, using a mixture of 
equal parts of loam and peat, with enough 
silver-sand to stand out conspicuous when 
mixed. 

Thrips on Gloxinias (A. The shoot of 
Gloxinia sent was very badly infested with 
thrips indeed, so much so that if the other 
plants are as had they are certainly ruined 
for this season. Frequent fumigation with 
Tobacco and dipping and sponging the leaves 
with Tobacco-water are the heat things to do. 
This should have been done before the insects 
had developed so formidably, as. when thrips 
once gain a firm hold on any plant subject to 

them, they are most difficult to destroy. The 
atmosphere in the house should not be allowed 
to beoome too hot and dry. 

Zonal Pelargoniums for winter-flowering 
(E. L .).—These may be potted now into their 
flowering-pots, using for compost a good, 
sound loam, and a little decayed manure and 
sharp sand. The soil should l»e pressed down 
very firmly. After potting place the plants in 
a sunny position in the open air; attend to 
them regularly for water, and keen all flower- 
buds pinched off as soon as they appear until 
the end of September, when they should be 
placed in their winter quarters, and. if 
afforded a light and comfortably warm struc¬ 
ture, should flower well throughout the winter. 

Asparagus in greenhouse riVJ.—The plant 
you term Asparagus Fern, really a misnomer, 
is Asparagus plumosus, a climbing plant. It 
does well in a greenhouse that is, from now 
to November, warmed only by the sun. It 
likes a little shade, hut not too much. Planted 
out at the base of a back wall in good soil, 
and the growths trained up to wires or string, 
it will grow very strong for several years. Or 
it may be grown luxuriantly in fairly large 
pots, not too large at llie first, but of good 
size. With a temperature of from 45 degs. to 
50 degs. in the winter the plants should keep 1 
well, hut not make much growth. With 
10 degs. more of warmth, good free growth 
would he made all the winter. 

Plants for greenhouse <11. 11 .).— As your 
house is small better not aim at too much, 
especially at first. You may grow Tomatoes 
in pots trained up the hack wall; half-a-dozen 
will he enough to cover the wall, and they 
will do very well in 8-incli pots. Supposing 
you keep the frost out with a lamp in winter, 
you may grow Pelargoniums in variety. 
Zonals and the Ivy-leaved section give the 
least trouble. Tuberous and other Begonias 
will also succeed, and with a few Primulas, 
Cinerarias, and bulbs in winter, will be as 
many as you will find room for. You may sow 
Primulas and Cinerarias now to flower in 
winter, or you may buy a few seedlings to 
grow on later. When you have gained experi¬ 
ence a few other plants can be introduced 
from time to time, but do not overcrowd. 

Gardenias unhealthy (T.). —Either the roots 
have got into a bad state or the plant has 
been kept in too low a temperature. The 
Gardenia loves heat and moisture, and must! 
get an average temperature in winter of 
55 degs. by day and 50 degs by night. 5 degs. 
more being necessary when the flowers are 
opening. The best wav when Gardenias have 
got into had health is to place them iri a 
genial, warm, moist atmosphere, keeping the 
soil just moist until fresh growth is made; 

then, having allowed the soil to dry out, turn 
the plant out of the pot, shake away as much 
of the old mould as possible, and repot into 
as small a pot as the roots can he crammed 
into, using fine sandy peat and giving good 
drainage. Water carefully, and w'hen the 
plants have filled the pots with roots and are 
growing well, shift into the next sized pot. 

Improving clay soil (A.). —In order to im¬ 
prove clay soil such substances should he 
added to it as will render it more porous. 
Road-grit, old mortar-rubble. wood-ashes, 
burnt vegetable refuse, leaf-mould, and fresh 
manure from the stable with plenty of litter 
in it, are all good. The ground should be 
broken up and well trenched two spades deep, 
and a quantity of the material* mentioned 
incorporated with it. You cannot, expect any 
permanent success to he attained by merely 
surfacing the dav with a laver of sandy soil. 
You could grow Asters and Stocks. Sweet Wil 
liams. Carnations. Pinks. Campanula grandis, 
C. latifolia. C. Medium (Canterbury BelL), Pan¬ 
sies. Lychnis chalcedonica. Lupins. Del¬ 
phiniums, Japanese Anemones, Sunflowers, 
both perennial and annual, Michaelmas 
Daisies. Pyrethrum uliginosum, Coreopsis, 
Day Lilies, and other flowers. 

Propagating Auriculas (B.). —When Auri¬ 
cula plants in pots are sufficiently strong to 
throw offsets it is often a good plan to turn 
them ont of pots, remove the offsets with the 
aid of a sharp knife, carefully preserving 
some roots, then removing a portion of the! 


old ball of soil and the drainage, and repot¬ 
ting, using clean pots of the same size as the 
preceding ones. The plants then stood in a 
cold-frame looking north, and shut down close 
for a couple of months, soon make new roots, 
and thus are strengthened and improved. 
Then the offsets with the old portions of the 
stems cut hard to any new roots that may he 
forming should he put into wnat are called 
small 60’s, pots about 2b inches across the top. 
The portions Hhould ne inserted in sharp 
sandy soil, and quite at the sides of the pots, 
watered, then stood also in a close frame, or 
under a north wall, and covered with a hand- 
light. 

FRUIT. 

Vine-leaves diseased (E .).—Your Vine- 
leaves are very thin in texture, and ;’cem to 
have been forced into growth without having 
sufficient light. They seem also to have been 
here and there scorched, arising from want of 
early ventilation, boxing in moisture, which 
should have been dried off before the sun ob- 
tained power. The leaves are also infested 
with aphis, as the whiteness seen on them is 
evidently insect excrement. You will do well 
to occasionally syringe the Vines, or it may be 
best to fumigate the house whilst the Vine:* 
are dry, then to frequently syringe the leaves. 

VEGETABLES. 

Beans, Broad, black-fly on (V. V. Dixon). - 
As soon as you see any of the black-fly on the 
Beans syringe the plants with paraffin emul¬ 
sion or Quassia extract. A friend of our.* 
use? XL-Ail insecticide, and finds it efficacious. 
Another way is to watch the plants closely, 
and as soon as the parasite is noticed to top 
the Beans, placing the shoots in baskets and 
at once burning them. An early start in top¬ 
ping may save trouble later, and it may he 
done while the plants are in flower. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

C. H. IT.—It is very difficult to say. The 
maggot is mainly observable in layers or 
seedlings, for after the plant has attained a 
certain age it appears that the maggot wijll 
not attack it. H\ M. Crowfoot. Had you 
taken some precautionary measures in the 
way of syringing the plants with an insecti¬ 
cide to destroy the green-fly. anil used lime to 
destroy the slugs, you would probably have 
obviated the losses you complain of. 
Saucy. Such a position is an ideal one for 
Polyanthuses. Hardy Ferns would also do 
well, planting among these, for a spring dis¬ 
play, bulbs such as Narcissi. Chionocioxas, 
Scillas, etc. — (1. IV. Fulton —The only thing 
you can do is to wash the pots. —J. K. We 
have never heard of Phlox divaricata being 
poisonous. C. .S’. See reply under “Short 
Replies” in our issue of June 7th, page 354. 
We could find no specimen of a plant to name. 

— Priscilla.- You will find in our issue of 
August 5th, 1911, page 470. an article in reply 
to a query re " Making an Asparagus-bed." A 
copy of this can he had of the publisher, post 
free, for lid. There is also an article in our 
issue of June 7th, page 350. — IV. M. C. - See 
reply to " R. F. Hkelton,” re " Arahis un¬ 
healthy.” on pa$re 358. F.. G. See reply to 

“ G. L. Hebditch,” re “Injury to Apple-trees." 
on page 362.- F. IV. J. .S’. and IV. L. Sutcliffe. 

We regret we have no room to give the com¬ 
plete history of slugs. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 


Names of plants.—*V. E. Steel - The plant, 
you send is the Creeping Pearlwort (Kagina 
procumbens). The only tiling you can do is to 
encourage the growth of the Grass, and in this 

way smother the weed.- A. L. It.— 1, 

Agathaia ccelestis; 2, Phloniis fruticosa; 3. 
Lychnis Viscaria fl.-pl.; 4, Geranium ibericum. 

—P. H. —1, Habrothamnus elegans; 2, Spur- 
inannia africana. 3, Streptosolen Jameson i. 4. 
Fuchsia procumbens. IV. J/.—1, Azarn 
microphylla; 2. Limnanthes Douglasi; 3. 
Armeria Cephalotes; 4, Campanula fragili* 
——S.—1, Tradescantia virginica* 2, Veronica 
spicata; 3, Veronica rupestris; 4, Achillea 

ptarmica fl.-pl,-C. S .—Asperula azurea 

setosa.——J. C. Low?.—Your plant is evidently 
the Sandsnurry (Kpergularia rubra), hut if 
you will send in flower we will he better able 

to name.- Grange - Kerria japonica. double 

form.- Yorkshire.- Gxalis lasiamlra; 2, Hilene 

maritima fl.-pl.: 3, Genista sagittalis. -- 
A Cutor. —3, Trollius europaeus; 4, Fair Maids 
of France (Ranunculus aconitifolius fl.-pl). 

CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


The Garden City Manufacturing Co., 38. Eaton- 
road, Norwich. —Truy Buskers, etc. 


Books received.- “ Cyclamens and now to 
Grow Them," by F. C. Edwards, Kholebroke 
View, Leeds. Price Is.; post free fof* Is. 2d.- — 
“ A Simple Gardening Book." by Flora 
Cazenove. Hodder and Stoughton, London. 
New York, and Toronto. Price Is. 

Tropeeolum Cooper!.— I should be very gla«l 
of any information, through your paper, ns to 
a Nasturtium named Tnnueolum Cooperi. It 
is an old variety, and all attempts to obtain 
it have failed hitherto. It is of a trailing 
habit, flowers red. and distinguished by a 
downiness on the leaves. Perhaps it may now 
have another name. It is perennial^ but onlv 
lmlf-hardy, icquiring shelter in winter.— Bel. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Oxalis enneaphylla rosea.— A rose form 
of this now well-known plant, and very 
pretty in colour. It seems to put up with 
our winters in dry borders and rock 
gardens. Front Sir Frank Crisp. 

Helichrysum frlgidum.— No sooner had 
we figured that very beautiful little ever¬ 
lasting plant (H. bellidioides) than I had 
the pleasure of seeing at Warley Place a 
still smaller, which seemed quite happy on 
the rock garden there. 

Ononis arragonensis,- This Is a grace¬ 
ful, upstanding rock shrub, with an 
abundance of rich yellow flowers. I can 
imagine no plant more likely to please 
those who have to struggle with hot soils 
and warm situations in growing rock 
plants.—W. 

Mimulus radioans.— A charming fairy 
for the bog garden or moist corner in the 
rock garden, with a way of growth as 
delicate as the bog Plmpernd. It has little, 
Orchid-like flowers, and the plant trails 
freely over the moist ground. It Is a 
native of New Zealand. Seen at Warley 
Place. 

Ixia Fire King.— A brilliant flower, 
almost startling In its colour and strong 
contrast. Our country is not quite warm 
enough for these plants of South Africa, 
but this has so far endured our winters at 
the foot of a south wall in free, opeu soil. 
From Dr. Wallis, East Grlnstead. 

The Honey Balm (Melittis Meliso- 
phyllum).— This very pretty native plant 
always charms me, from its Orchid-like 
flower and its quiet grace. It is an excel¬ 
lent plant for growing among shrubs tr 
on the mixed border, and being a native 
of our own country Its hardiness and free 
growth are beyond doubt.—W. 

The rosy Wood Lily (Trillium grandi- 
florum roseuni).—This delicately rose- 
coloured form is quite beautiful as I saw r 
it a few day ago at Warley Place. There 
is no plant better worth attention than all 
forms of the Wood Lily, which, perhaps, 
is in Its finest state in half-shady places 
and moist, free soil.—W. R. 

A chair for the formal garden.— It is 
amusing how the word “formal” is applied 
of recent years to any garden having a 
few square beds. Stupidly applied, too. 
as in all recorded time a garden had set 
or square beds. I now see the term ap¬ 
plied to a simple form of wooden chair, 
inscribed below it for " a formal yardc.n." 
It may soon be easy to start a comic 
garden leaflet if the muddled tnlk flows 
on.—W. 

Rose Lady Hillingdon. — Although 
apparently killed (Turing Abe xWijtek. a 
group 1 of Lady H OIim taa h*r bt;ken 


away well at the collars of the plants. 
This is the more gratifying because if 
there was a Rose which 1 suspected to he 
of doubtful hardiness it was Lady Hill¬ 
ingdon. Much more hardy varieties have 
succumbed, and when it was noticed that 
many It. TVs were killed, little hope was 
entertained that the Rose at the head of 
this note would have escaped.— Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

The Pontic Kingcup (Calthapoiypetnla). 
—This is the finest waterside plant that 
has come to us for many years. I have 
loug been wishing for an English name 
for it, ami the above will do. Not quite 
sure of its country, I wrote to M. Cor- 
revon, who replies 

“ This is very common in the Orient. Bois- 
sier. author of ' Flora orientalis.’ found it in 
abundance in the alpine marshes and bogs of 
the Pontuu of Armenia. It is. I learn, fre- 
uently grown in the water gardens of The 
rient, so that it seems certain it has been 
introduced from that region." 

It grows with me both in the water and 
by the waterside, and is a fine flower of 
the spring.—\V. 

Tree Paeonies in a Scottish garden.— Iu 

the Countess of Selkirk’s gardens at Bal- 
mae. Kirkcudbright, there is at present a 
particularly fine display of Tree Pteonies. 
Being of considerable age, the plants have 
attained an exceptional size, many of 
them being between 110 feet and 40 feet in 
circumference. The soil in which they 
grow Is a deep dark loam, and every year 
the Pteony display Is a feature of the 
garden. Although of a fleeting habit, the 
Moutan Pteonies are well worth attention, 
for even when out of bloom their charac¬ 
teristic foliage is to some extent orna¬ 
mental. Tree Pteonies can be increased by 
layering, and those who contemplate 
planting them will be well advised to 
avoid grafted plants, which never seem to 
thrive so well as layers—if, indeed, they 
do not pine and die.—K. R. 

A new Styrax (Styrax Wilsoni).—The 
European and North American species of 
Styrax have never been generally grown 
in gardens, but the pretty free-flowering 
Styrax japonlca was not in cultivation 
very long before it became a general 
favourite. In Styrax japonica the minor 
branches are disposed in a more or less, 
horizontal manner, the pendulous, bell- 
shaped flowers hanging from the under¬ 
sides being swn to considerable advan¬ 
tage. This same flattened style of growth 
also occurs In the new Chinese Styrax 
Wilsoni. which was given an award cf 
merit at Chelsea. Judgiug by the speci¬ 
men shown it would appear to be a 
smaller growing shrub than S. japonica. 
In S. Wilsoni the minor shoots are of a 
twiggy nature, the flowers being borne in 
small drooping clusters from the points 


of short axillary growths. They are 
smaller and less bell-shaped than those of 
S. japonica, for the narrow, pure-white 
segments spread out widely, and thus 
show the yellow anthers.—K. It. W. 


Nertera depressa. The cultural require¬ 
ments of this would, of late years, appear 
to he better understood than was at one 
time the case, for ideal little specimens 
are now frequently met with. Mr. L. It. 
Russell, of Richmond, must grow this 
charming little plant in enormous quan¬ 
tities, as every show sees it well repre¬ 
sented. At Chelsea this exhibitor showed 
a great number, all ill small pots. Each 
pot whs a mass of pretty Moss-like 
greenery, thickly sprinkled over with its 
charming coral Irerrles. The plant itself 
is almost hardy, and its appearance would 
suggest that it would lie at home in a cool, 
fairly moist spot. This Is, indeed, the 
case, though when the insignificant 
flowers arc expanding a dry atmosphere 
is necessary in order to ensure the setting, 
and consequent development of the berries. 
—T. 

Primula Sieboldi varieties in the open. 

—A few of our gardens in the South of 
Scotland contain some good plants of 
Primula Sieboldi grown in the open. I 
well remember Mrs. Reggie and some 
others of this class, which were very 
popular about twenty-six years ago. I 
was very pleased, however, to see good use 
made of one of the Sieboldi varieties at 
Terregles, Dumfries, the other day, there 
being some line plants on a roekwork bed 
ill Ihe gardens there. In company with 
the Saxifrages, Candytufts, Gentians, etc., 
these plants looked very well. At Kirk- 
connell. New Abbey, a good dark variety 
was flowering very freely, and evidently 
quite at home in the moist, rather peaty 
soil there. These Sieboldi Primulas and 
others of their class die down to little 
crowns in the winter, and are very liable 
to be destroyed. A little top-dressing is 
advisable in autumn and spring.—S. 
Ahxott. 


Ceranium atlanticum.— Complaints have 
apiieared in your columns about tire 
refusal of this Algerian species to bloom. 
Here It flowers regularly, but never pro¬ 
fusely. Its pale purple blossoms, strongly 
veined with maroon, are out now (ililtli 
May), held well above Ihe foliage, which 
is so ornamental as to make Hie plant 
worth cultivating for that alone. I have 
had it for many years on a high. dry. and 
sunny ledge of roekwork. Far more desir¬ 
able * is the rose - coloured Geranium 
Travers!, from New Zealand, which seems 
to relish a similar situation. This is one 
of the plants from Tlre“ Sbuthern Hemi¬ 
sphere which conffUfps to the, northern 
calendar, for it Is now Just coming into 
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bloom along with 0. ibericum (finest of all 
the blues); whereas other genera, like 
some South African spring flowerers, be¬ 
come autumn tloworers with us. The 
latest of all the Geraniums with me is the 
Himalayan G. Wallichianum, which bears 
its lovely sky-blue flowers all through 
August and September.— Herbert Max¬ 
well, Monreith. 

Cowslips.— In Gardening Illustrated 
of May 17, “ \Y. It.” inquires about Cow¬ 
slips. I would refer him to Messrs. 
Storric and Storrie, Glencarse Nurseries, 
Perthshire, who have brought these 
beautiful spring flowers, as well as Poly¬ 
anthuses and Auriculas, to perfection.— 
tv, Edinburgh. 

Lonicera tragophylla. —Several distinct 
Honeysuckles were noted at the Chelsea 
show, this new Chinese species receiving 
an award of merit. It belongs to the same 
section as our native Woodbine, and bears 
Its flowers in clusters of a dozen or so nt 
the points of the shoots. The individual 
blooms are each about 2j inches in length, 
and in colour deep yellow when first ex¬ 
panded, but after a time they become 
suffused with red. It promises to be a 
very desirable climber. Of the other 
Loniceras shown, a direct contrast to this 
was furnished by Lonicera nitida, also a 
Chinese kind. This is a neat, twiggy- 
growing little evergreen shrub, bearing 
small, creamy - white, sweet - scented 
flowers. 

A hardy shrub society.— We have now 
Rose, Sweet Pea, Hardy Plant, Auricula, 
and other societies for the study and 
popularisation of various species of plant 
life. May I ask why not a “ Hardy Shrub 
Society ”? There is a large and growing 
interest in the beautiful flowering and 
evergreen shrubs which we can grow in 
the open in these islands, and their num¬ 
ber is being added to yearly. A society 
which would promote the planting of the 
best of these in private gardens, and 
might assist their appropriate use in 
public gardens and parks, should be of 
value to all garden lovers. If some of the 
leading growers of hardy shrubs would 
take up this idea I, as a humble amateur, 
would be glad to give any assistance in my 
power.- E. A. Croft, 70, Victoria-street, 
A’. If. 

A monstrous Foxglove. As a subscriber 
of many years standing to your paper J 
am sending you two photographs which I 
took on May 29th of a plant growing on 
a herbaceous border in my garden. The 
plant is a while Digitalis from last year's 
seed (self sown), but the upper blossom 
apjiears to me to bo the flower of a Holly¬ 
hock. I have several other plants near it 
just coming into bloom with the same 
abnormal growth on them. I may men¬ 
tion I had Hollyhocks growing on the 
same border last summer. If you can en¬ 
lighten me as to this peculiarity I shall be 
greatly obliged —E. A. White, St. Peter's, 
Thanet. 

[Foxgloves with terminal flowers, such 
as those shown in the photographs you 
send us, are not at all uncommon. The 
Campanula-like bloom at the top of the 
spike is the result of the fusion of several 
flowers into one, and has nothing what¬ 
ever to do with the Hollyhock.— Ed ] 

Lonicera hlspida.— The Bush Honey¬ 
suckles include many species which are 
never likely to become popular garden 
plants, but, on the other hand, there are 
several very showy and interesting kinds 
which are well worth growing. L. hispida 
is very distinct. A native of Central 
Asia, it occurs as a moderate-sized bush, 
with very hairy loaves and young wood. 
As is usual in the Bush Honeysuckles, the 
flowers occur in pairs from axillary buds 
on the present year's shoots. In the case 
wider notice they are confined to a few 
leaf axils about'the lower parts of the 
shoots, but the position of the flowers 
varies in different species. The blossoms 
of L. hispida are pale yellow, rather more 
about. J inch 
ulls-tX Banded 


than 1 inch in length, and 
across the mouth of 


bloom. Each pair of flowers occupies a 
central iosition between two large green 
leafy bracts, which hide the greater part 
of the flower-tubes. It promises to form 
a useful addition to the shrubbery for , 
May and June flowering.—D. Kew. 

Calceolaria Clarefield Cem.— Within the ; 
last few years several distinct forms of 
Calceolaria have been raised between the i 
members of the herbaceous section and 
some of the shrubby kinds. One of the 
latest is Clarefleld Gem, shown at Chelsea t 
by Mrs. V. A. Litkie, Clarefleld. Maiden¬ 
head, and given an award of merit. It 
was obtained by the intercrossing of the 
well-known Calceolaria Clibranl, or pro 
fnsa, as it is sometimes called, with one 
of the herbaceous kinds. It inherits a 
good deal of the habit of Clibrani, being i 
tali, freely branched, and of loose habit, 
but not quite to the same extent as in this 
well-known kind. The flowers are, in 
shape, suggestive of those of the herba¬ 
ceous kinds, tile ]xnich round, but smaller. 
Tlie colour is a rich yellow, spotted with 
red. From the same exhibitor came a 
large ■ circular group of Calceolarias, 
which, among others, contained a number 
of plants of the same parentage us Clarc- 
fleld Gem. They showed a wide range of 
colour and markings, and for tile embel¬ 
lishment of the greenhouse will, un¬ 
doubtedly, prove of considerable value.— 
W. Truelove. 

Lonicera pyrenalca.— The Honeysuckle 
family comprises a large number of 
species, very few of which are largely 
grown. The climbing sorts are more 
popular than the bush forms, although 
amongst the latter kinds there are several 
which are very showy. I,, pyrenaien, a 
native of the Pyrenees, belongs to the 
bush group. Of compact habit, it grows 
9 feet or 4 feet high, with narrow, rather 
glaucous leaves. The flowers, produced 
in pairs from the leaf-axils, are tubular, 
i inch long, cream coloured, with a suffu¬ 
sion of pink on the outside. As a rule, the 
flowers are at their best during late May 
and early June. They are succeeded by 
showy red fruits, which ripen towards 
August. Like other Honeysuckles, it 
thrives most satisfactorily in good loamy 
soil, and should be allowed to develop 
freely without pruning. The heavy prun¬ 
ing of bush Honeysuckles is usually disas¬ 
trous to flowering, and the most satisfac¬ 
tory results are obtained from plants 
which are left practically untouched. 
Although usually propagated from seeds, 
the majority of (lie bush kinds may akso 
be increased from cuttings of young 
shoots inserted in sandy soil in a close 
frame during July or August.- D. Kew. 

Steven's Halrbell (Campanula Steveni). 

— How much wc owe to tile Hairbells on 
our lock gardens! And how much the- 
Hairbells do for the mountain rocks, and 
even the bridges over the mountain 
streams, planting their roots in the most 
arid surfaces and adorning all. One I 
have (muraiis) does the same in an old 
wall, and flowers bravely without any 
visible means of subsistence. With so 
much to be thankful for one could not 
reasonably look for mote, but in these I 
large groups of hardy plants, inhabiting 
vast regions of the wild earth, we are 
never sure of what may arrive, and now 
in comes Doctor Wallis with a spray of C. 
Steveni, beautiful in itself, but he says 
lovely in tufts of close-matted bloom. It is 
a dwarf plant, easily grown, and a welcome 
addition to the rock garden, as to which 
phase of liardy-flower gardening af! the 
world and his wife have now gone almost 
crazy. But there is something in their 
madness, and tile Mountain Hairbells, 
rightly grown and grouped, would alone 
justify it. No need in their case for any 
over-refinement of culture, no need for a 
display of forty impertinent stones where 
seven, rightly placed, would do the work, 
and do it. better.—W. 

A few good seasonable rock-garden 
plants. Wliat a lovely plant is I’hlox 
Vivid, tlie brightest of nil the dwarf 
Phloxes. Here It grows into big tufts, 


and so does Arenaria montann, with its 
countless white flowers. They mingle 
together charmingly. JJthionema grandi- 
florutn is just coming into bloom. It is a 
charming plant for massing on a bank or 
ridge. It has beautiful pink flowers on 
slender green stems, which every breeze 
seems to stir and wave. Here it is grow¬ 
ing beautifully on the top of a bank, at 
the foot of which are some fine plants of 
Oistus formosus, which sends its long 
shoots, studded with yellow flowers, with 
chocolate blotches nt the base of the 
petals, amongst the iEthionema, which 
gives a very fine effect. Saxifraga 
Cotyledon pyramldalis is out in all its 
glory, great masses of whitish inflores¬ 
cence, and such an easy plant to grow. 
Next year I am going to try the effect of 
planting this Saxifraga with JEthionema 
grandiflorum in a big mass or ridge. 
Dianthus negleetuR “ Vivid,” of a startling 
colour and good dwarf habit, does splen¬ 
didly here in sandy soil. How line a 
clump of this would look amongst a few 
old grey stones' It has the true buff 
reverse of neglectns, and is of the same 
grassy habit.—G. C. Addy, The Firs, 
Igtham, Kent. 

Calceolaria violacea. — This pretty 
shrubby Calceolaria is now in full flower 
in the south-west, where it is practically 
hardy, but the exceptionally severe frost 
in February, 1911, cut many plants to the 
ground, though they have since shot up 
ugain. Though a native of Chili, it is 
evidently hardier than its habitat would 
lead one to suppose, for it lived in the 
ol>eu with the late Mr. Wolley Dod, in 
Cheshire. Shelter is a most important 
consideration, for in South Devon and 
Cornwall tills Calceolaria commences to 
put forth its young leaves as early as the 
end of February in mild seasons, and 
gales injure the tender foliage. In proof 
of the efficacy of shelter a case may be 
mentioned where two plants are growing 
within 200 yards of one another. Both 
are protected from the north and east, but 
one is open to the south and west, while 
tlie other is sheltered in this direction by 
shrubs at a little distance. One year the 
former had all its young foliage ruined by 
a hailstorm early in March, while on the 
last day of April a southerly gale, accom¬ 
panied by hail, killed all tlie new growth 
it had put forth after its first visitation. 
It took the whole season to recover, and 
did not flower that year. The other plant 
was quite uninjured and bloomed pro¬ 
fusely. The helmet-shaped blossoms on 
the outside are pale lavender, but the 
interior is especially lovely, tlie ground 
colour being pale mauve spotted with 
purple, while down the centre of the lower 
lip runs a broad band of bright yellow, 
spotted with chestnut. When the plant is 
happy it rapidly increases in dimensions, 
enlarging its circumference by shoots 
thrown up from underground suckers. 
Plants 5 feet iu height, and as much in 
diameter, are sometimes seen, and these 
present delightful pictures when carrying 
hundreds of their pretty flowers. It was 
introduced into this country in 1853, and 
was formerly known as C. Jovelllana. In 
districts too cold for Its culture iu the 
open air it makes a charming conserva¬ 
tory plant. It may be easily propagated 
by cuttings of the young wood.— Wynd- 

HAM FlTZHERBERT. 


A Bose sport.— Can you tell me why thia 
Rose has grown like this? Unfortunately, I 
do not know the name of the Rose, but I 
thought it was a pink one, and not a white.— 
M. Busk. 

[A very striking and interesting devia¬ 
tion from the ordinary course of things— 
two Roses absolutely distinct on the .same 
tree—one a creamy white and the other a 
splendid and effulgent orange - scarlet. 
Which was the original we know not, and 
this is the way that new Roses are some¬ 
times raised, by what is known ns a bud 
sport. If this splendid sport is a varia¬ 
tion from tlie original Rose planted it 
would be well worth keeping. -Ed ] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


TANAKAEA RADICANS. 

This pretty, dwarf, white-flowered plant 
from Japan is the only species of the 
genus so far as I am aware. It belongs 
to the Saxifrage order, and produces, 
close upon the leaf-tufts, miniature Astilbe- 
like inflorescences with considerable 
freedom. When in flower the whole plant 
is not more than (1 Inches high, the pretty 
pyramids of blossom now erect, or anon 
slightly arching, producing an almost 
unique effect above the somewhnt Arm, 
entire, slightly - notched leaves. The 
tufted character of the plant, and its free 
flowering, are so admirably shown in the 


flowers shaded with apricot or buff. 
Rather curiously, it is doing better thau 
P. pulverulenta, which is within a few 
feet of it, and in practically the same con¬ 
ditions. It is one of the best and most 
reliable of the newer hardy Primulas. It 
should never suffer from drought in 
summer, and it shares with P. rosea, P. 
Munrol, P. sikkimensis, and others an oc¬ 
casional thorough soaking of water in dry 
weather.—S. Arnott. 

SWEET PEAS. 

From autumn-sown seeds I am, at the end 
of May, gathering flowers daily. This is 
rather earlier than usual, and the plants 
are free from anything in the way of pests 
or diseases. A leaf or two with white 
streaks frightened me a week or so back, 
and I duly destroyed the plant containing 
such. Happily, ns noted, the fears of its 


kept on each plant in the case of the 
stronger growers, and in the weaker ones 
—such as the apricot-coloured sorts—the 
number is restricted to one. This phase 
of Sweet Pea culture is undoubtedly ex¬ 
tending, and even growers for market are 
taking it up; at least I know of one 
grower who has 2j acres of ground 
covered with plants cultivated in this re¬ 
stricted way, and the enhanced prices 
bound to be realised for superior produce 
will repay the outlay in labour. 

Already there have been exhibited in 
London first-rate examples of good culture 
from under glass, particularly from the 
Him of Dobbie and Co. Indeed, the 
blooms were almost equal to what we shall 
expect to see at the coming shows. Thus 
early, too, it is easy to see that several 
new sorts of merit will be forthcoming 


Tanakaea radicans. From a photograph in Sir F. Crisp's garden at Friar Park, Henley-on-Thames. 


accompanying Illustration that little 
further need be said of it from these 
points of view. It prefers a light, sandy, 
or heath-like soil, and light woodland 
shelter, if not shade, with abundance of 
moisture during the season of growth. 
The plant is by no means plentiful in 
nurseries, though there should be little 
difficulty in obtaining supplies from its 
native haunts. Being of a distinct and un¬ 
common type it may be regarded as a 
desirable subject by the hardy plant 
gardener. It isjx-rfeetly hardy, flowers in 
spring, and once established gives no 
trouble. E. H. J. 

Primula bulleyana,— It is a pleasure to 
see how happy Primula bulleyana is, espe¬ 
cially after a more than usually severe 
winter. In a low, rather damp, peaty 
corner it is doing well, and will soon give 
its handsome spikes of golden-yellow 


s jq{ goldei 
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spread were idle. There has been 
nothing in the way of bad weather to 
affect the growth, which, indeed, is now 
particularly promising. In a former note 
I mentioned that it is not my intention to 
water at the roots as heretofore; the 
ground, being deeply dug, should provide 
ample moisture. The plants, however, 
have benelited considerably by a sprink¬ 
ling of water in the early evening ns well 
as in the morning, and this has carried 
them through the hot days without suffer¬ 
ing. 

Onwards, one must take advantage of 
any shower to sprinkle some approved 
fertiliser on the surface of the soil to be 
washed in by the rain. This, and repeated 
hoeing, would sum up necessary work. 
Tying the growths, however, requires 
almost daily attention, and, in the ease of 
exhibition flowers, constant removal of 
side shoots. Two main stems only are 


this season. With such fine varieties 
established there would seem a difficulty 
in improvement; but apparently such is 
not the case. In Kathleen and Aggie 
Elder there are two capital things of a 
bright rosy-cerise shade, and King White 
may be regarded as the finest white to 
date. Better known, perhaps, is Rosa- 
beile, a splendid sort, of a rich, telling 
rose shade. New Marquis may be named 
as being a good stock of an esteemed 
variety, and Bobbie’s strain of Lavender 
George Herbert seems a perfectly true one 
of a great favourite. Audrey Crier, 
although grown from a reputed true stock, 
is coming much mixed again this year. 
It would seem, therefore, that this 
beautiful kind will never be obtained true, 
or rather we may never be able to put in a 
dozen seeds knowing that the whole of the 
blossoms will come of the proper shade of 
colour. King Alfred Is a capital strain of 
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the variety Helen Lewis, always a telling 
shade of colour in competition. W. P. 
Wriglit (a deep French-grey) is this year 
again most striking. It may be fancy, 
and when the season is more advanced 
things may change, but as yet the colours 
in those two fine, Picotee-edged varieties— 
Elsie Herbert and Evelyn Ilemus—appear 
less well defined than formerly. 

Public shows of these flowers will soon 
be upon us, and amateurs who may not 
have had experience of exhibiting may be 
interested in what is considered the best 
time to cut the blooms, arid so on. Gener¬ 
ally, it will lie a good rule to cut twenty- 
four hours before competition takes 
place. The spikes of bloom may then be 
severed from the plants when the top 
flower is just opening, and the whole will 
come out in water cleaner than when left 
on the plants up to the last minute. Most 
of the colours are easily soiled by changes 
in the weather—hot sun and the like—but 
when under cover the blooms are safe, ft 
will be well, however, to point out that 
fully-developed flowers the day before a 
show are likely to go off rapidly, just 
when required to look their best. Young 
blossoms, then, should be the order. A 
little item of some importance is the 
lixing of cut Rushes or stiff Grass-stems 
In tile mouth of the vases. This provides 
fastening for the stems of the Pens, nnd 
one can arrange them properly. There ip 
no addition in the way of foliage more 
telling in the arrangement of Sweet Peas 
than their own leaves, especially big 
leaves with tendrils intact. II. S. 

Surrey. 


NOTES FROM A SCOTTISH GARDEN. 
May has again ran its course, and with 
the end of that month may be associated 
tile passing of spring flowers. Rarely 
have these been so good, and the absence 
of frosts and withering winds was greatly 
in favour of a bright display. It is diffi¬ 
cult to single out subjects which excelled, 
but iierhaps Tulips, Wallflowers, Forget- 
me-nots, and Anemones were out standing. 
Year by year quantifies of Tulips are 
more freely planted, more especially of 
the May-flowering varieties, and especially 
attractive during the past spring were 
masses of Parrot Tulips and of the strik¬ 
ing T. Gesnerinna. Among yellow 
varieties the best display was afforded by 
T. retroflexa. Anemones of many types 
were freely grown, and while the best of 
tiie flowers are now over, quite a consider¬ 
able quantity is still available for cutting. 
Among Forget-me-nots, special note was 
made of the value of Royal P,lue, a 
variety of compact growth nnd of con¬ 
siderable merit. Shrubs, despite frost nnd 
snow during winter, have been showy and 
satisfactory. Rhododendrons of all kinds 
flowered freely, Daphnes, Hnmmamelis, 
Ribes, Weigelas. and especially Azaleas, 
being very attractive. There was a 
marked absence of bloom on the flowering 
Cherries and the finer forms of Cratiegus, 
but both red and white Hawthorns arc 
very free. Additional interest was added 
to this department by the bloom con¬ 
tributed by an old orchard near at hand, 
Damsons, riurns, Apples, Pears, and 
Cherries flowering freely. 

It is now possible to see the damage 
done by the iutense frosts of November 
and December to hardy plants. Several of 
the choicer varieties, including Incnr- 
villeas and Ostrowskya magniflea, have 
succumbed: but Romneya Coulter! hnR 
]itoken away freely from basal eyes, and 
is making strong and vigorous shoots. 
Several fine examples of Tritomas have 
been somewhat crippled, but on the whole 
the damage has been less than was antici¬ 
pated. Among hardy plants now in bloom, 
P.-ronios are worthy of notice, although 
tiie finer and newer scented varieties are 
not yet in bloom. Oriental Poppies are 
making their usual vivid display, Day 
Lilies are abundant, and many kinds of 
Irises arc flowering. Spanish Irises will 
be in bloom during tiie next few days, and 
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English Irises are correspondingly for¬ 
ward. Very attractive is the Auchusa, 
more particularly the Dropmore variety, 
and in a shaded border Primula japoniea 
is at its best. Many Roses have perished, 
but a fair percentage is breaking away 
well from the collars, and will evidently 
flower well, although later thau is cus¬ 
tomary. Lady Hillingdon, a variety which 
I have always hitherto considered to be 
of doubtful hardiness, lias emerged un¬ 
scathed. not a plant being lost, while in 
the same border many Hybrid Teas con¬ 
sidered to be quite hardy have been killed. 
Tiie Lyon, too. has proved to be quite hardy, 
but a few standards of this variety have suc¬ 
cumbed. Pillar Roses are almost killed out, 
and even weeping specimens of Dorothy 
Perkins and Hiawatha are very badly 
mutilated, nnd Crimson Rambler is wiped 
out. Tiie first blooms of Gloire de Dijon, 
planted on the south side of a greenhouse, 
were noticed on tiie 18th May, and Fellen- 
berg in a similar position is a mass of 
bloom. Thalia, practically the only pillar 
Rose to escape unhurt, is full of buds just 
on the point of expanding. 

Vegetables have made steady and un¬ 
interrupted progress throughout. Failures 
have been of a trifling nature, seeds, as a 
rale, having germinated freely. I have 
been again impressed by the value of 
April Cabbage, and by Flower of Spring 
for n suecessional. crop. 1 have grown 
these varieties for many years, and only 
upon one occasion have I known a plant to 
“ bolt." Spinach, Seakale. and Aspara¬ 
gus have t>een abundant, but Broccoli was 
more or less a failure. Early Potatoes 
will be available from the open in a very 
short time, the haulm already showing 
flower. The rather dwarf Midlothian 
Early Is used rather extensively for file 
first outside crop. 

The weather conditions have, during the 
past week, been favourable for bedding 
out. This is not now so extensively prac¬ 
tised as was at one time the ease, but 
yet it takes mi considerable time. It is 
always a relief when these plants can lie 
got out during suitable weather, as the 
heavy and unpleasant task of watering is 
avoided. Kirkcudbright. 

TRAINING OF DAHLIA PLANTS. 

It is best that young plants should start 
with one stem. If the plants have been 
starved in small pots they generally pro¬ 
duce flower-buds at tiie points whilst yet 
young; but if duly repotted, as is usually 
advised, the stems grow to a considerable 
height without getting this check. 
Whether these flower-buds slinll be 
allowed to open is a point I would like lo 
refer to. To my thinking the only reason 
why they should be left on tiie plant is to 
furnish a few early blooms, otherwise it 
is better to remove then). I am referring 
more especially to the Cactus kinds, and 
tiie object being to get. highly-developed 
blooms not before the end of August, the 
plan is to bead back every plant soon after 
planting in the open ground. I find that 
comparatively stronger branches, come 
from the hase of the plant than up the 
stem if left; therefore, cutting back is an 
advantage. About four growths—the 
strongest and best placed—are selected to 
form the foundation of the plant, and each 
of these growths is staked and tied as 
it advances, all the others, as well as 
shoots which form in the axils of the 
leaves, being removed. In any case, if the 
central stem lie allowed to flower, there 
must be considerable thinning of the 
branches, and even here the lower ones 
are those which should be retained. If 
all the branches of a Dahlia plant are left 
on we get a confused mass that can never 
flower satisfactorily. The other types 
than Cactus—excepting the big double, 
show sorts—may have more flower-buds 
left to develop, but even these should have 
the side stems thinned. The trouble of 
short bloom - stalks comes in most 
instances through neglect in thinning; 
more especially is this the case at flower¬ 


ing time. When the bloom-buds show, 
they generally appear in large numbers, 
But immediately under the buds, down the 
stems, are .leaf growths. It is when such 
are not removed thnt, a lot of soft wood 
grows so rapidly ns to almost hide the 
blossoms, nnd thus a showy garden plant 
may be brought into disrepute. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Xiilium candldum diseased.—May I ask you 
to be so good as to give me your opinion 
about the cause of the great havoc produced 
among my stock of. Lilium candidum? I have 
close on 500 bulbs, grown in different aspects 
and soils in this garden. As a rule, the 
flowering season is a great joy, but this year 
a plague of some sort has invaded the stalks 
in all parts of the garden. I send you a few 
taken up at random this morning. Lilium 
testaceum, which seemed immune, is now 
suffering. Those bulbs which I have examined 
seem all right. Is it a case of damp and 
slugs P — (Rbv.) F. J. Brown, The Rectory, 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 

[Your Madonna Lilies lmvebeen attacked 
by that terrible disease (undoubtedly of 
fungoid origin) which has destroyed them 
wholesale in many gardens in which at 
one time they used to do well. Various 
remedies have been tried, but up to the 
present none of them seem to have given 
general satisfaction. Spraying the plants 
with a solution of 2 oz. of sulphide of 
potassium dissolved iu three gallons of 
water has been recommended, at the same 
time removing any decaying foliage and 
burning it. Lifting the bulbs and shaking 
them up in a bag of sulphur have in some 
cases proved efficacious, while lifting and 
baking the bulbs in the sun and replanting 
in fresh soil have also been found success¬ 
ful.) 

Christmas Roses.— Should Christmas Roses 
be “ fed ” now or in autumn before flowering, 
and what is the best fertiliser to use for 
them?—S. t Edinburgh. 

[Place some good manure round the 
plants and water freely, thus washing the 
goodness of the manure down to the roots. 
Encourage the growth as much as you 
' can, as on this will depend the flowering 
in the coming year. If you have at com¬ 
mand any liquid manure from cowsheds, 
etc., then dilute this to the colour of pale 
ale and apply it to the soil round about 
the plants two or three times during the 
season.] 

Artificial manure for hardy plants.- Will 
you tell me what mixture of artificial manure 
would be suitable on a very chalky soil for 
perennials and annuals? 1 cannot get good 
stable-manure.—M. A. C. 

[You will probably find at this stage of 
the season that the only dressing of use 
will be nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia. For general use you can 
employ a little phosphatic manure and a 
little sulphate of potash.] 

Ageratums. —Among half-hardy annuals 
which are now under partial eclipse may 
he mentioned the Ageratums. At one time 
rather extensively grown, they appear to 
have lost their former popularity and to 
have been replaced by Heliotrope. There 
are now some improved strains of a dwarf 
and bushy nature which might be very 
well used, nnd, when all is said and done. 
Heliotrope is an expensive plant to use 
for outdoor work. Expensive, I mean, iu 
so far as stock plants must he kept over 
winter, propagated, grown on, hardened, 
and planted out, to perish during the 
earliest frost. Ageratum, readily raised 
from seed in late spring, is almost equally 
effective, and lasts over a longer season — 
Kirk. 

Architects astray In gardens. —A land¬ 
scape man iu active practice writes as fol¬ 
lows 

•' I have read with much interest your 
comments on the disfiguring of gardens by 
statues, and quite agree with you witii 
regard to them. Since the architects 
have been so active in garden making the 
garden-ornament dealers have had a good 
time, the result being the cemetery-like 
aspect of many of the places where the 
architect has had his way. This is due 
mainly to the vicious system of 5 per cent. 
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ou everything, and I find that even the 
‘ best ’ architects are not proof against 
this alluring inducement of spending 
their clients* money, and are utterly re¬ 
gardless of the garden .effects they pro¬ 
duce. I have frequently to do my utmost 
to restrain people from spoiling their 
otherwise beautiful gardens by Venetian 
well heads (often spurious). Only the 
other day I was in time to stop one 
being put under the shadow of a beauti¬ 
ful old Tudor house, where such a thing 
would have had an appalling effect. 
The architects have indeed been active 
lately in garden making, though 1 find 
that people of sense know full well that 
the architect’s job Is the house and not the 
garden.” 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

ICE PLANTS IN SUSSEX. 

I was pleased to see Mesembryanthe- 
nnim in good health after several 
winters on the rock garden at Brock- 
hurst. The kinds are these: M. per- 
foliatum, M. floribuudum, M. acinaei- 
forine, M. Browni, M. glomeratum, M. 
hispidum, and M. geniculiflorum. This is 
encouraging, and shows that over a large 
area of our country these bright plants 
may be grown in the oj)en. Mr. Hanbury 
tells me only a little bracken is shaken 
about them in hard weather. The garden 
is in the cool forest district, and enjoys 


Mesembryanthemums in Mr. Hanbury's garden at Brockhurst , 
East Grinstcad, Sussex. 



Forget-me-not Marie Raphael.—This dis¬ 
tinct Forget-me-not made its first appearance 
a couple of years ago at one of the meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, and on 
May 14th a considerable number of it was 
shown. It is of neat, compact habit, the 
flowers large anil of a pleasing shade of blue, 
with a white stripe down the centre of each 
segment, thus appearing like a white star 
overlying the blue. When examined closely, 
it is very pretty, but at a little distance it 
has a greyish tone, and is then not the equal 
of many of the older kinds.—K. R. W. 

New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. —The Index to Volume XXXIV. of 
Oardknlvo Illustrated is now rendu (price 3d., post 
frte o\dj. The Binding Case for the same volume, is also 
available (price Is. Gd., by post Is. Od.J. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 17, JPumlvaUstrcet, London, E.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is 2s., 
pod free. 

Die 



none of the favours of seaside gardens. 
The plants are precious additions to the 
rock-garden flora, resisting any drought, 
and flowering, too, when the alpine flowers 
of Europe are over. W. 


Rose Conrad F. Meyer.—One of these grows 
rather leggy, and the new shoots, often 9 feet 
or 10 feet, and as thick as one’s finger, are 
difficult to bend and rather untractnble. Can 
1 cut some old growths half-way down after 
flowering and pinch the tops off new shoots 
when about 2 feet or 3 feet long, to induce 
more bushy growth? The Rose is on a 
Bamboo trellis, but most of the flowers about 
10 feet up. It is very strong and healthy.— 
G. II. R. 

[Yes, you can treat this Rose exactly as 
you suggest, but you will not get the same 
quantity of blossom, nor quite so early as 
when a well-matured rod can be trained 
more or less horizontally.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


The plants appear to be going ou satis¬ 
factorily except that the earliest and 
biggest ones, which a week or two back 
formed what is called a break-bud, and 
have since borne side-shoots 3 inches or 
4 inches long, are prematurely producing 
flower-buds at the points. This is tile 
case in a considerable number of varieties. 
The only thing I can point to as being 
the cause is the spell of hot weather we 
recently had. I do not like to see this 
rather unusual habit, and the only thing 
to do is to pinoli away the flower-buds to 
induce the points of the shoots to form 
other leaders. It is early in the year, and 
the plants have time to grow out of what 
may be termed a rare freak. Curiously, 
too, late-flowering kinds like Mrs. E. 
Drabble, as well as early-blooming ones, 
are showing the habit named. 

Owing to the rapid growth that is 
taking place since repotting, it will be 
necessary to provide more room for each 
plant. It is very important that crowding 
shall never take place. It is well at once 
to fix the plants in the summer quarters 
by providing stout posts and w r ires on to 
which to fasten the stakes that support 
the plants in the pots. It is usually con¬ 
venient to arrange these in lines at the 
sides of garden paths, where water can be 
readily carried, and other cultural items 
attended to with ease. A hard, firm 
bottom to stand the pots on is desirable, 
and to prevent the roots from going into 
the ground, boards, slates, saucers, or tile 
like wall answer. With more room, and 
air passing freely among the leaves, the 
need for moisture at the roots becomes 
pretty frequent. It is always difficult 
to state how often a plant shall be 
watered, as so much depends upon circum¬ 
stances. The colour of tile soil is usually 
an indication of its condition: and again, 
if the flower-pots give a hollow, ringing 
sound when tapped we may take it thut 
the hall of earth inside is dry. It is not 
good practice, however, to water the 
whole at one time: far better go through 
the plants two or three times u day, pass¬ 
ing over those not ready. Damping the 
leaves morning and early evening of tine 
days is a great help, and also tends to 
keep them free from insect pests. In re¬ 
gard to the water itself, I like it to be 
placed in tubs, or otherwise warmed by 
the sun before use. Employing quite cold 
water from tire mains is sure to bring 
mildew and other ills. 

Training the plants consists in re¬ 
ducing the number of stems in the ease of 
big blooms for show or other purposes. 
Exhibitors usually allow from two to 
three only to each plant, these being side 
shoots selected when the plant has 
branched naturally. For bush specimens 
more are allowed to remain, the number 
being fixed at the will of the grower. 
From nine to twelve side growths, how¬ 
ever, foim a foundation to a good plant. 
Tile object being to obtain the best pos¬ 
sible branches, ail superfluous ones may¬ 
be removed whilst quite small. This re¬ 
mark. again, applies to secondary shoots 
on the main branches. The proper 
tying of the main growths is, of course, 
a necessary item. As far as this season is 
concerned, up to now the chief trouble in 
the way of pests and diseases has been the 
prevalence of the leaf-mining maggot. 
From the first it has given trouble. There 
is no better way of getting rid of it than 
persistency in killiug with some pointed 
article. Another maggot, too, must be 
watched for. This curls the leaves at the 
points of the stems, eating the same. They 
may be found and killed. Green aphis is 
attacking these, as well ns most plants, 
just now, but Tobacco-powder put on in the 
evening quickly destroys such, and if we 
wash off the same before the sun has 
power the next day there is not likely to 
be any harm done to the foliage. 
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appear to stand still, as it were, for a time 
after planting, and then grow away with 
great freedom. If I mistake not, there is 
more disbudding done in the case of this 
early-flowering type than formerly. They 
well repay a stake to each plant and some 
thinning of the branches. Many of the 
newer sorts, too, produce about a dozen 
first-rate flowers on each plant, but may 
hardly be termed satisfactory when all the 
branches and flower-buds are allowed to 
develop. From a market point of view 
again, thinning the growth will pay, for 
whereas ordinary-grown produce hardly 
returns sufficient to cut for sale, better 
blossoms fetch good prices. 

Feeding.— Amateur and other culti¬ 
vators sometimes use stimulating manures 
to Chrysanthemums, when they not only 
do no good, but may really do much harm. 
It always appears to me a mistake to use 
fertilisers to push growth on when the 
same may be not quite satisfactory. First 
get roots, then. feed, is practice one 1ms 
observed to be best. The new soil after 
potting should carry the plants on ful¬ 
some time to come, and it is when the 
pots are well filled with roots that manure 
may be given with advantage. 

H. Shoesmith. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums—shifting Into large 
pots. —I suppose most of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are in single pots now, and the 
early varieties intended for lifting will 
be planted out at once to save watering. 
Late sorts will'probably be grown in pots, 
and are now in 5-inch pots, or will be 
shifted on immediately and be moved into 
the flowering pots by the cud of June, if 
not earlier. The object in view will be 
the guide us regards repotting and size of 
pots. I am referring now only to plants 
for the conservatory and for the produc¬ 
tion of flowers for cutting. Some of the 
beat of the cut-back plants, especially late 
varieties, will be useful if shifted into 
9-inch pots and grown as specimens. Of 
course, only dean, sturdy, healthy plants 
saved from last year’s stock will be 
suitable. If well cared for, the flowers 
will pay for the trouble - H. 

Treatment of plants before final 
potting. —Many readers have not yet 
given their Chrysanthemums their final 
shift, and there is no disadvantage in 
having deferred this operation. As a 
matter of fact, plants are often put into 
their flowering pots much too soon. I have 
seen in gardens where Chrysanthemums 
are grown fairly extensively an almost 
utter disregard of what may be con¬ 
sidered essential factors in the success¬ 
ful culture of the “ Autumn Queen.” The 
final potting has been left to one who has 
potted each plant as it came to his hands, 
no matter whether it is dry at the roots 
or whether it is sufficiently well rooted or 
not, to justify an intelligent person in 
giving it the shift into its flowering pot. I 
have seen these same plants a week or two 
later in the season, iiud then it has been 
apparent that the right thing was not done 
when the final potting took place. An 
hour or two before the plants are to be 
taken in hand they should be given a 
thorough watering, the time between the 
application of water and the actual re¬ 
potting serving to ensure the plants 
absorbing all they will require in this re¬ 
spect for some time—possibly a few days. 
When a plant is repotted with the ball of 
soil and roots in a dry condition, it can¬ 
not be satisfactorily watered subsequently, 
at least not for some time. The ball of 
soil and roots never seems to get properly 
moistened, and progress is retarded. 
Therefore, see that all plants are given a 
good watering an hour or two before they 
are placed in their flowering-pots. Pot 
on only those specimens that are well 
rooted. It is a mistake to repot a plant 
before it is ready for the shift, and it is 
only ready when the proiierties of the soil 
in which" it is at present growing have 
been largelv assimilated by the roots.— 

Ufa* Goode 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


TURNIP COOKERY. 

The Turnip has scant justice done to it 
by most cooks, who serve it either plain 
boiled or mashed time after time, so that 
everyone tires of it, especially as it is 
usually watery and generally unattrac¬ 
tive. Prepared with more attention to 
detail and greater variety of method, the 
Turnip, like the Carrot, is vastly superior 
to its English reputation, and the follow¬ 
ing recipes are recommended. It may be 
noted that Turnips should never be served 
plain boiled, except when young and par¬ 
ticularly nice. 

Stewed Tubnits. —Wash the Turnips, 
and (Jry them well to keep the dish free 
from water. Peel, cut into slices about 
J inch thick, and cut up into dice. For 
1 lb. of prepared Turnip melt 2 oz. butter 
in a stew-pan, and turn the dice into it, 
shaking them well down into the butter. 
Cover closely, and stew very gently for 
half an hour, then season with pepper and 
salt and cook for twenty to thirty minutes 
longer, or until quite tender. This is very 
good with mutton in any form. 

Cbeamed T up.nips are equally suitable 
with the above. They may be prepared 
according to either of the two following 
recipes, and will be found very satis¬ 
factory :— 

(1) Prepare and cook the Turnips as 
directed in the last recijie, leaving us much 
of the melted butter us iiossible in the 
pan when dishing them up. Add a little 
more butter if necessary, stir into it a 
heaped teaspoonful of flour, and cook 
gently, and when it boils stir in good 
milk, or better, cream, to form a sauce. 
Boil up, and pour it over the Turnips in 
the dish. 

(2) Peel and cut into quarters seven or 
eight medium-sized Turnips, or peel a 
dozen smaller ones and leave them whole. 
Put into boiling water and half cook them, 
then pour off the water, cut them into 
slices, and then into dice. Melt 1 oz. of 
butter in a saucepan, stir in 1 oz. flour, 
add 1 pint of stock aud J pint of milk, 
and stir over the fire until it thickens. 
Add salt and pepiier, put in the Turnip, 
and simmer very gently until quite tender; 
then stir in a tablespoonful of cream. 

Mashed Turnips.— This need not be the 
watery, strong-tasted dish that is so often 
served. If the Turnips are large and old, 
peel, and cut up each into four or six 
pieces; put into cold water for an hour, 
then put into fresh water, and boil for 
twenty minutes. Pour off the water and 
put the Turnips into fresh boiling water 
with a heaped tablespoouful of salt to 
half gallon, and cook until tender. Small, 
young Turnips will only need this last 
boiling. Drain well in a colander, press¬ 
ing firmly with the bottom of a plate to 
squeeze out as much water as possible. (A 
great deal of the success of the dish de- 
Iiends on this, and it is quite worth while 
taking trouble over the squeezing.) When 
dry, rul> the Turnips through a sieve with 
the back of a wooden spoon, return to the 
saucepan, add a little cream or milk (if 
tile Turnips have been well dried), 1} oz. 
of butter (or more for a large dish), 
pepper or cayenne and salt, if more is re¬ 
quired, and stir over the fire until tile 
whole is steaming hot. The cream or milk- 
will greatly improve both appearance and 
flavour, but it must not be added if the 
mashed Turnip is already very moist. 

Savoury Turnips.— Peel and cut up ten 
or a dozen small young Turnips. Melt. 
1 oz. butter in a stew-pan, put into it the 
Turnips, a tablespoonful of finely-chopped 
Onion, a dessertsjioonful of minced 
Parsley, and shake over the fire for a few 
minutes. Pour in about a pint of nicely- 
seasoned stock, cover closely, and cool; 
gently until the Turnips are almost done. 
Melt 1 oz. butter in another saucepan, stir 
in 1 oz. flour, and cook until nicely 
browned, stirring constantly. Tour the 
stock from the Turnips into this, adding a 


little stock or water if it has boiled away 
too much, and stir over the fire until it 
boils and thickens. 

Turnips au ohatin. — Prepare and 
cook the Turnips as in the last recipe, 
using white Stock, but let them become 
quite tender in the first cooking, then 
tiansfer them to a buttered baking-dish. 
Melt 1 oz. butter in a saucepan, add loz. 
flour, stir over the fire without browning, 
add the stock from the Turnips, a little 
milk if necessary, aud stir until it boils 
and thickens. Pour over the Turnips, 
sprinkle fine bread-crumbs over, also tiny 
pieces of butter, and brown in a quick 
oven. 

Turnips and Oabrotr.— Peel the Tur¬ 
nips, cut into dice, aud boil them ns 
directed for mashed Turnips, according to 
their character. Drain well. Wash and 
scrape the Carrots and cut into dice, and 
steam them gently with only enough water 
to keep them from burning until tender. 
Mix the two vegetables, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper and a little finefv-cbopjied 
Parsley, and toss for a few minutes in a 
frying-pan in which 1 oz. or more of 
butter has been melted. 

An old method of cooking Turnips 
with macaroni is liked by many. They 
must be boiled in milk or stock, mashed, 
spread in the bottom of a haking-dish. 
sprinkled with minced Onion, salt, aud 
pepper. Over this comes a layer of 
macaroni previously boiled until tender 
(about twenty minutes) in salted water, 
then grated cheese, above it dry bread¬ 
crumbs, with small pieces of butter 
scattered over, and finally a cupful of 
milk. This must be baked in a sharp oven 
until nicely browned, and served at once. 

A Swede pickle which is worth trying 
is prepared thus: Cut a Swede Turnip 
into dice, boil twenty minutes, or longer 
if necessary, and let the pan stand 
another ten minutes; then drain the Tur¬ 
nips well; or cook in larger pieces, press 
the water well out, and cut into dice. 
When as dry ns possible put into a jar 
and cover with good ml vinegar from 
pickled red Cabbage, and in three or four 
days it will Ik; ready for use.—food and 
Cookeri/. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Artichoke. I do not say “Globe” 
Artichoke, or use any other word to dis¬ 
tinguish it, because there really is only 
one Artichoke, and giving the name to 
another thing is a mistake. The Artichoke 
is neglected in many British gardens, and 
not always well grown, although its cul¬ 
ture is very simple, and it is not always 
well used, yet is delicate and good if 
cooked in the plainest way. There are 
various ways of cooking it in France, and 
perhaps the best of all is that of cooking 
the bottoms of the Artichoke, of whicn 
such good use is made by the French 
cooks. In cultivation the heads should 
never be gathered late, and the best way is 
to cut them off when they are getting a 
bit hard and throw them on the ground, 
and by continually cutting off the old seed- 
heads we eucouruge the young ones to 
come. Good culture also gives succulent 
heads, which are desirable. The plants 
should be frequently transplanted or dis¬ 
budded every year—that. is. the whole of 
the stool reduced to one level sprout.—W. 

Asparagus cookery. — It is not only 
necessary to grow this well, but also to 
cook it. intelligently, in England it is 
often boiled to pulp, and so loses its crisp¬ 
ness and flavour. The cooking of it is 
simplified if the “ grass ” chosen to serve 
as a dish is as near as may be of one size. 
The small spray of our gardeus is only 
fir for omelettes, or forming part of a 
salade de legumes. 

Apple Cox's Orange from Australia. The 

Australian Cox’s to which I referred in a re¬ 
cent issue, were, I (ind, of (lie second grade. I 
have since had some of the first grade, and 
they are superb, aud in no way inferior to 
home-grown; certainly the finest Apple on the 
market at present. AH the rest are nowhere 
in comparison—W. J. Farmer. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


SCHIZANTHUS CULTURE. 
Among the plants available for the decora¬ 
tion of the greenhouse and conservatory 
in the spring, none enjoys greater popu¬ 
larity than the Schizanthus in its modern 
forms and tyiies. Years ago the principal 
variety of Schizanthus grown was the 
Chilian S. retusus, and its cultivation was 
confined to a comparatively few growers, 


these affording abundant proof, not only 
of the popularity of the plant, but show¬ 
ing what a tine subject it Is for growing 
in pots for decoration. ' , 

The variety previously alluded to, owiqg 
to its dwarf, compact, and pyramidal, 
habit of growth, combined with freedom 
of blooming and wide range in the colour 
of the flowers, has now become a universal 
favourite, and very choice strains Indeed 
of It are now to be had. It is in but’ few 
gardens that it is not met With, and where 


the colour of the flowers, and from a 
single' packet of seed plants yielding 
blossoms in great diversity may be relied 
on to result. 

In the cool temperature of a greenhouse 
the plants remain in flower over a con¬ 
siderable period. Besides being so suit¬ 
able for the purposes already named, they 
are particularly useful for the adornment 
of entrance halls and dwelling-rooms, 
either in the villa or mansion, nud the 
darker the surroundings in the shape of 



The Schizanthus as a room plant. From a photograph at River hill. Sevenoaks, Kent. 


and in no sense could it then be regarded 
as a widely cultivated plant. The advent 
of the beautiful strain or variety named 
Wisetonensis, some few years ago, effected 
quite a revolution in Schizanthus culture, 
and not only served to reawaken an 
interest In this beautiful half-hardy 
annual, but led to its being grown after¬ 
wards on an unprecedented scale. Those 
who visited the International Show, held 
at Chelsea in 1912, could not fail to notice 
the magnificent groups set up in various 
positions in the big tent on that occasion, 
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there is accommodation for so doing it is 
not unusual to find a whole house filled with 
plants of it. Since then some remarkable 
strides have been made in the w\ay of im¬ 
proving the Schizanthus generally, with 
the result that the large-flowered hybrids 
hid fair to become quite as popular as the 
foregoing. These partake of much of the 
character of Wisetonensis in regard to 
bushiness and the w'onderful profusion of 
bloom they yield, but the individual 
plants are taller and the flowers larger. 
There is also the same great variation in 


furniture or draperies the greater the 
effect produced by them, especially when 
circumstances allow of their being 
grouped. When cut, the flowers last 
well, arranged either in large vases for 
the adornment of rooms, or in smaller 
receptacles for the decoration of the 
dinner table. The Schizanthus is of easy 
culture, and requires but very little 
warmth, or only sufficient to protect it 
from frost. The best time to sow seed to 
obtain plants for a spring flowering is 
either the latter part of August or early in 
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September. A large batch of plants which 
has given the most satisfactory results 
with me this season was raised from seed 
sown on September 11th last. Well- 
drained pans, filled with a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and some silver sand, 
are the best receptacles to employ for seed 
sowing. These should be stood on a shelf 
in a greenhouse or in a pit. kept covered 
with glass, and shaded till germination 
takes place. When large enough, which 
should be the case in four weeks from the 
time of sowing, the seedlings should be 
pricked off singly into pans or boxes and 
kept close to the light to ensure sturdy 
growth. In the course of another four 
weeks the plants should be ready for 
potting into small 60-sized pots. ‘They 
are then best stood on shelves suspended 
within a short distance of the roof glass 
in a greenhouse until they are ready for 
another shift. Wilh me this was effected 
early in January, and the pots used were 
those termed 48\s. In the third week in 
February they were finally potted in a 
compost consisting of two parts loam, one- 
half leaf-mould, one-half old Mushroom- 
bed manure, and enough old, finely- 
crushed mortar to render the whole suf¬ 
ficiently porous, the pots used being 32’s, 
2l\s, and 16\s. The more vigorous of the 
plants were placed in the last-sized pots, 
with a view to growing them on into extra 
large specimens for the furnishing of the 
buck portions of the stages, ns well as for 
the filling of large vases and bowls similar 
to the one shown in the illustration given 
herewith. The plants, even in the final stages 
of growth, should be stood as close up to 
the glass as possible to keep them dwarf, 
and a free circulation of air afforded on 
every favourable occasion. When the 
flowers begin to open, a stimulant in the 
shape of a plain fertiliser mixed w r ith a 
little fine soil spread on the surface of the 
T*>ts works wonders, and is more effective 
than affording stimulative waterings. To 
ensure the plants remaining in flower for 
as long a period as possible, the house in 
which they are grown should always be 
shaded from bright sunshine. A. W. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS OUT-OF- 
DOORS. 

At this season of the year many of the 
plants that have been growing in the 
greenhouse are stood out-of-dbors. Hard- 
wooded plants, such as Azaleas, Heaths, 
Epacrises, Camellias, Acacias, and many 
others of this class are so treated. This 
method, if properly carried out, is of great 
benefit to the plants, ns the outdoor con¬ 
ditions help to ripen the young growths, 
while the entire plant becomes more 
robust than if it were under glass through¬ 
out. the entire summer. It is, however, 
very necessary that care be taken in t rans¬ 
ferring plants from the greenhouse to the 
open air, as in the greenhouse, apart from 
other conditions that prevail, they are 
in all probability shaded from a consider¬ 
able portion of the sun’s rays. It is, 
therefore, evident that to expose them at 
once to the full force of the sun is to court 
disaster, for the tender leaves will in nil 
probability be scorched, and as the 
different subjects above mentioned are all 
evergreen, the effect will be permanent. 
It is, therefore, advisable that when 
plants are removed from the greenhouse 
to the open air they should for a time be 
shaded from the full rays of the sun, and 
be gradually exposed thereto. Sometimes 
a friendly tree will furnish the necessary 
protection, hut if there is nothing of the 
kind available a temporary shelter of 
some kind may be easily put up. By ex¬ 
posing them a little more each day the 
plants will soon be sufficiently hardened 
to render them Immune from the sun¬ 
shine. Another item of equal, or even 
greater, importance is the supply of water 
at the roots, as when exposed to sun and 
air the soil dries much more rapidly than 
in the greenhouse, with its attendant I 
atmospheric moisture. This is very often 
overlooked, with the result that in a few ' 
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clays the plants are irreparably injured. 
The full force of the sun shining on the 
sides of the 1 pots is very injurious to many 
plants, especially those whose roots are of 
a fibrous nature. It is a great advantage 
to plunge the pots, if only up to half their 
depth. They must be stood on a firm 
bottom in order to prevent the ingress of 
worms. Cdcoanut refuse or spent Hops 
form a very suitable plunging material. 

I Failing these, partially-decayed leaves can 
be used. 

Tlie precaution against allowing the soil 
to become too dry is of great importance 
in showery weather, as the surface soil 
may appear quite wet enough, while lower 
down it may be quite dry. 

Another caution to be strictly observed 
in the case of the plants above mentioned 
is that whereas they are benefited by an 
occasional slight stimulant, especial care 
must be taken that it is not too strong. 
Many plants are benefited by a good 
syringing on the evening of hot days, 
taking care, of course, that, the roots are 
not dry. W. Trvelove. 


NOTES AND REPTAES. 

Zonal Pelargonium Salmon West 
Brighton Cem.— Despite the fact that, 
there is a far greater demand for hardy 
plants than ever before existed, some of 
the Pelargoniums are still in considerable 
favour, and vast numbers are disposed of 
during the growing season. There is no 
doubt that at. tile present day the most 
popular of all is Paul t'rampel. Before 
the advent of Paul Crampel, one of the 
most generally-grown varieties was West 
Brighton Gem, a free-flowering, bright- 
scarlet variety, the young stems and leaf¬ 
stalks white, in a manner reminiscent of 
a very old bedding variety — Cerise 
Unique. The variety West Brighton Gem 
is not. so strong a grower ns Paul Cramjiel. 
At the Horticultural Hall on April loth 
an extensive exhibit was made of Salmon 
West Brighton Gem. This newer kind 
was, except in the colour of the flower (a 
pleasing shade of salmon), a counterpart 
of the tv|n\ and will, no doubt, lie in de¬ 
mand when flowers of that tint are de¬ 
sired. There is a salmon Paul Crampel, 
lull at present it does not seem to be 
widely distributed.—W. T. 

Hydrangea Mme. Moullliero. il is now 
some three or four years since this variety 
of Hydrangea Hortensla was distributed, 
and in that time it lias become a universal 
favourite. It is grown largely for market, 
being the Brest of the white-flowered 
kinds. Though I have seen large quanti¬ 
ties of well-grown plants, some examples 
shown by Messrs. Philip Ladds and Sons, 
at the Horticultural Hall, on April 2tltb, 
far surpassed any that have previously 
come under my notice. The plants, grown 
In the regulation 48 sized ]X)ts, each car¬ 
ried a massive head of bloom. Though 
these were, from their size, very striking, 
the individual flowers appealed even more 
strongly to the spectator. The largest of 
the sterile ones were each fully 3 inches 
in diameter, and, what is more, they were 
of a purer white than one usually meets 
with. As iu several of the newer forms, 
the edges of the petals are deeply ser¬ 
rated. This Hydrangea has been given an 
award of merit by the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society—indeed,- through some mis¬ 
understanding, it received that honour in 
two consecutive years.—W. T. 

Aphelexis humilis. This is a well recog¬ 
nised name for a good old greenhouse 
plant, but the latest authorities now in¬ 
clude it iu the genus Helichrysum. There 
are several forms of Aphelexis, hut a com¬ 
mon likeness runs through the whole of 
them, so that a brief description of this 
will suffice. It forms a freely-branched 
shrub, 18 inches or a little more In height, 
the rather stout branches being thickly 
furnished with narrow- leaves, and clothed 
w-itli a whitish tomentum. The flower- 
heads, which terminate the shoots, are of 
a rich satiny-rose colour, and very freely 
borne. Though the days of large speci¬ 
men plants have departed, this Aphelexis 


forms a very pretty feature when grown 
as neat little‘bushes in 5-inch pots, under 
which conditions it will flower freely. 
Like many of its class, it needs careful 
treatment, the main essentials being a 
compost chiefly consisting of peat and 
sand, effective drainage, firm potting, and 
careful attention to watering. A light, 
airy .structure is also necessary to its well¬ 
doing, as in a moisture-laden atmosphere 
it quickly deteriorates. 

Myosotidium noblle In pots, —Among 
the different plants whose culture Mr. 
Douglas, of Bookham, seems to have 
thoroughly mastered must be included 
this Myosotidium, the Chatham Island 
Forget-me-not, as finely-flowered examples 
from the same firm have been exhibited 
for several seasons. A fine specimen at 
the Horticultural Hall on April lath w-as 
much admired. Apart from the flowers, 
when the plant is in good condition, a 
mass of its fleshy, shining, dark-green 
leaves is very handsome, and. of course, 
its beauty is greatly enhanced when the 
Plant is in bloom. The flowers are borne 
in dense racemes, which well overtop the 
foliage, and their colours of blue and 
white afford a pleasing combination. This 
Myosotidium was first introduced in 185S, 
but has never been grown to anv great 
extent, ns in many districts its culture is 
attended with considerable difficulty. A 
humid utmosphere, such as in the extreme 
south-west of .England, seems to suit it 
best. 

Exacum macranthum. -At one time this 
was regarded a.s a difficult plant to grow 
well, probably owing to the fact that it 
was kept in too high a temperature. 
Though parts of Ceylon are very hot. this 
Exacum occurs in the hill districts, where 
the temperature is quite pleasant.. That 
a great heat is not necessary to its well¬ 
doing is shown by the fact that it will 
succeed perfectly in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature during tlie summer months, but 
in winter it is best, suited by the condi¬ 
tions that prevail in an intermediate 
structure. It can be increased either by 
means of seeds qr cuttings. The seed 
should lie sown In,spring in a gentle heat, 
and the plants encouraged to grow away 
freely afterwards. A mixture of loam, 
pent, and sand foetus a very suitable eom- 
|H)st. It must be borne in mind that 
where it grows naturally there is n good 
deal of humidity in the atmosphere, so 
that if the plants are kept too dry they 
are liable to fall into Ill-health. Thrips 
then often attack the foliage. The flowers 
of this Exacum are remarkable for their 
rich bluish-purple colour, against which 
background the bright, yellow unthers 
stand out in a very conspicuous manner. 
In direct contrast to this is a near ally, 
Llslanthus Russellianus, which in the 
olden days was much grown, but is now 
very rarely met with. 

Stove. If good specimens are wanted 
some relief should be given to this house 
now. I have generally done this by con¬ 
verting a small Cucumber or Melon-house 
into a stove for the time being, as spare 
frames can be filled with Cucumbers and 
Melons. Young stuff coming on for table 
decoration in winter will do better in a 
low, span-roofed house, shaded if neces¬ 
sary. atmospheric moisture being sup¬ 
plied by damping paths and borders, than 
in the usual stove some distance from the 
glass. The necessary ventilation can be 
given by having openings enough in the 
roof. I am an advocate for night ventila¬ 
tion on a small scale for warm-houses, 
hut in all houses night ventilation is bene¬ 
ficial.—II. 

Blue Hydrangeas.—These were very much 
in evidence at the recent Chelsea Show. Judg¬ 
ing by the numbers shown, blue-flowered 
Hydrangeas would appear to be more easily 
obtainable than was at, one time the case. A 
chemical preparation for producing the blue 
flowers is announced, and .judging by the 
flow-ers exhibited, it well fulfils the" part 
claimed for it. Some varieties even among the 
pinks are more influenced by it than others. 
While blue Hydrangeas are fashionable at the 
present day, it is an open question whether 
they are so pleasing as those of the normal 
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ORCHIDS. 

the bee orchis 

(Ophrts apifera). 

Of our native Orchids, one of the most 
beautiful is the Bee Orchis (O. apifera). 
It varies from 6 inches to more than 1 foot 
in height, with a few glaucous leaves near 
the ground. The lip of the flower is of a 
rich velvety brown, with yellow markings, 
■so that it bears a fanciful resemblance to 
a bee. It is usually considered very diffi¬ 
cult to grow, but this is by no means the 
case, and it may be grown easily in rather 
warm and dry banks in the rock garden, 
planted in a deep little bed of calcareous 
soil, if that be convenient: if not, loam 
mixed with broken limestone may be used. 
It will be found to thrive best if the sur¬ 
face of the soil in which it grows be car- 
I'eted with some other very dwarf plant, 
and, failing these, with 1 inch or so of 
Cocoanut-fibre and sand, to keep the soil 
somewhat moist and compact about the 
plants. 


CATTLE Y AS. 

Among the Cattleyas we have a wonderful 
selection, and for handsome blossoms few 
plants can equal what is known as the 
labia ta section. The most wonderful 
Orchid in commerce is, I think, 

C. aurea, the flowers of wdiicli are prim¬ 
rose-yellow. with a crimson - purple lip 
streaked with gold. 

C. Dowiana is somewhat similar, but 
the flowers are flushed with crimson. 

C. Warscewiczi <syn. O. gigas) has 
large, handsome blooms with rose- 
coloured sepals and petals, and crimson- 
purple lip. with two distinct yellow spots 
on either side of the throat. 

C. Hardyana is a natural hybrid be¬ 
tween Warscewiczi and aurea, and fairly 
intermediate between its parents. It is a 
splendid Orchid, and should be in every 
collection. T have arranged the above 
Cattleyas together because a slight differ¬ 
ence of treatment is necessary. To flower 
them successfully a little more light and 
air are required, and these can best be 
secured either by arranging them in a 
batch or suspending them near the roof, 
where they may receive proi>er treatment. 
No amateur need fear If his plants look a 
little yellow provided the roots are in a 
healthy condition, for it is from such 
examples that the finest scajies are 
obtained. 

C. Gaskelliana, a rather variable 
plant, has white sepals and petals flushed 
with rose, and amethyst-purple lip. The 
form known as alba is pure white, with 
the exception of a tinge of yellow r in the 
throat of the labellum. 

C. labtata and 4ts forms are among the 
most popular autumn-flowering Orchids. 
An ordinary variety is bright rose, with a 
crimson-purple lip, which Ls nicely frilled 
and waved. 

C. Mendelt has light blush sepals and 
petals and a rich magenta lip. 

C. Mossi/E may be bought in various 
forms. The type usually met with has 
light-rose sepals and petals, and a crimson 
lip marked with rose and yellow. A 
beautiful white variety is known a,s 
Wagneri, while Rcineckiana is also highly 
prized 

C. Trian^; has blush sepals and petals 
and a crimson-purple lip prettily marked 
with yellow. There are also white forms 
and others richer in colour. 

In addition to those already mentioned 
are C. Skinneri, Lawrencenna. Perci- 
valiana, Rex. Luddemnnnlana, Eldorado, 
the dwarf Aclandke, Bow r ringiana, and 
Loddigesl. 

Culture. — Cattleyas and their allies 
are of easy culture provided a house can 
be set apart for them. This should he a 
span-roofed structure running from north 
to south, with both top and bottom 
ventilators, while blinds will be required 
during the summer months to protect 
them from strong sunlight. Unpainted 
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wood battens make the best staging, these 
being placed 1 foot or 2 feet above the 
permanent stage, over which is laid a 
thin layer of coke or shingle to hold 
moisture. The temperature should 
fluctuate between 55 degs. and GO dogs. 
Fahr. during the winter months, and 
about 10 degs. higher in summer. With 
sun-heat . these figures can be exceeded 
with advantage to the inmates. Care 
must be exercised in providing shade, and 
directly the leaves feel warm to the touch 
let dow r n the blinds, which must remain so 
long as there is any fear of the sun binn¬ 
ing the foliage. Ventilation should also 
be admitted with caution, and cold cur¬ 
rents of air never allowed to pass over the 
plants. Moisture, particularly during the 
summer, is an important item. In the 
early morning give the stages and floors 



The Bee Orchis (Ophrys apifera). 


a thorough damping, and again about 
3 p.m., when all the ventilators may be 
closed till the evening. An inch or so of 
bottom ventilation can he left on through¬ 
out. the night. As Cattleyas flow'er at 
different periods of the year so will it be 
necessary to repot at intervals, and this 
operation may be carried out when a 
fresh batch of roots is seen at the base of 
the last-made pseudo-biilb. When re¬ 
potting an Orchid a larger receptacle is 
not always required, as some of the old, 
back pseudo-bulbs may be cut away, three 
or four behind each lead being sufficient. 
A flow r er-pot, however, must be given 
with enough space, to allow for tw T o sea¬ 
sons’ growth. Remove all the decayed 
compost. A suitable rooting medium 
consists of Osmund a-fib re (not cut up too 
tine), three parts: good fibrous peat, one 
part, with a sprinkling of chopped Sphag¬ 


num Moss and finely-broken crocks. Mix 
these Ingredients thoroughly, and in' re¬ 
potting press the soil fairly firm, while it 
ought not to be brought above the rim 
of the receptacle, which can be filled to 
one-fourth of its depth w r ith drainage. 
After ]>ottiug, great care with the water- 
pot is essential. Tepid rain-water ought 
to be used, and only sparingly, till the 
roots have taken possession of the new 
soil. Established examples should be kept 
moist at the base while in active grow’th. 
When the season’s growth is complete a 
slight rest is required with less water at 
the root, and a drier atmosphere; hut the 
pseudo-bulbs must not be allowed to 
shrivel from lack of moisture. If the 
variety is a choice one the back bulbs re¬ 
ferred to above may lie potted up if they 
have a “ live eye,” when, with care, they 
will soon grow and form a flowering plant. 

Sadox. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIEND8. 

SLUGS. 

Your article on the slug in the issue of 
June 7th (p. 342) interests me. I have all 
the varieties you mention, and I believe 
many more. I think that since gardening 
became generally ix>pular, never have so 
many complaints been made about slugs as 
are made this year. I have the white, the 
black, the mottled, and the variegated 
varieties, with numerous hybrids, ami 
constant application wdtli a bicycle lamp 
and a pair of scissors throughout the past 
winter only leaves me amazed at the 
fertility of the soil in producing crop after 
crop of slugs. 

I also have Testaeella haliotidie. I 
first made its acquaintance in April. When 
digging over some heavy clay with loam 
intermixed I found it. in considerable 
numbers. In appearance it is the least 
inviting of all. A dirty doad-.vellow 
colour,of limp body, lying a foot below' the 
surface, and resembling a huge maggot. 
On being placed in the sun it speedily 
roused, pushed forward a small head with 
the usual horns, and proudly displayed at 
the back of its uncouth body the tiny, flat, 
ear-shaped shell which allows it the 
freedom of the garden. Whilst abovs 
ground it appeared fairly active, but its 
exertions have not saved my Sw’eet Peas. 
I therefore conclude that its appetite is 
not up to the supply before it, and I nw'ait 
the day w-hen it will patrol my beds and 
borders on the lookout for the wary and 
occasional slug. In the meantime, I rely 
on the bicycle lamp and the scissors. 

H. R. Green. 

Buckingham-road, Woodford , Essex. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rats destroying slirnbs.—Will you kindly 
tell me if anythine can be put on the stems of 
Bhrubs, such aa Veronicas, Weigelas, etc., to 
prevent the rats eating them? I have lost a 
number of shrubs, or, rather, they are nearly 
dead, through what ia auppoaed to he rata 
gnawing through the boughs.- M. C. 

[You do not say the kind of rat. The 
water rat often does such harm, but it 
rarely goes far from the waterside. In 
this case trap, shoot, and hunt with 
terrier.— Ed.] 

Black Currant-mlte.— The enclosed may 
be of interest to you in view of your 
answers to myself some few weeks ago, 
and to Lady Brayhrooke in a recent issue. 
—C. J. Jeffery, Exmouth. 

“ I am directed by the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries to advert to your letter 
of the 24th Inst., and to acquaint you that 
Black Currant-mite is not a notifiable 
pest. At the present season of the year 
nothing further can be done to check the 
ravages of the mite, but in the autumn the 
bushes should be examined and all buds 
w'hieh have been slightly attacked should 
be destroyed.— T. H. Middleton, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, Board of Agriculture, and 
Fisheries, Whitehall-place, London, 
S.W., April ml r, 1913. 
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■ TREE8 AND 8HRUB8. 


SOME RAKE SHRUBS. 
Petteria ramentacea. —This is not n 
new tree, for it was introduced in 1837, 
but it is far from common. It is a near 
ally of Laburnum, but is not so elegant a 
tree, its habit being stiff and sturdy and 
its flower-clusters erect. It has the same 
trifoliate leaves, and the flowers, closely 
packed in terminal racemes, are yellow 
and fragrant. It is perfectly hardy, and 
succeeds in any loamy soil. It is a native 
of Dalmatia and Montenegro. 

Teiccspidaria LincroLiTA. —It is only 
in the gardens of the mildest parts of the 
British Isles that this magnificent Chilian 
evergreen can be seen to perfection. It 
thrives in Cornwall and Devon, on the 
west coast of Scotland, and in many parts 


are useful in bringing into the open air a 
type of foliage of a distinctly exotic type. 
The best-known representative is Aralia 
ehinensis. This shrub is one of Wilson’s 
introductions; he sent it from Central 
China in 3901. It has survived the winters 
since that date uninjured, and promises 
to be ornamental as well us interesting. 
This shrub thrives well in a light, warm, 
loamy soil. The Chinese extract a drug 
from the root 

OSTEOMELES SCHWEBIN M . — III the 

milder counties this elegant shrub may be 
grown unprotected in the open ground, but 
in colder districts (as near London, for 
instance) it must have the protection of a 
wall. There, if its long, gracefully lien- 
dent shoots are allowed to hang free, it 
makes a charming picture, especially when 
they are wreathed with flowers in June. 
The flowers are pure white, and each 


succeeded by conspicuous fruits, which, 
when ripening, are alternately bright red 
and black in colour. As a rule this tylie 
of Viburnum stands exposure to the sea 
air very well. In the Isle of Wight, and 
in the neighbourhood of the south coast, 
the common V. Lantana is often one of 
the most conspicuous shrubs. Even when 
fully exposed to the sea air and violent 
winds it grows well, and forms a dense 
bush, and on this account it is worth 
attention, for it makes an excellent wind¬ 
break planted as a hedge. Doubtless V. 
cotinifolium would succeed near the sea,at 
any rate the two shrubs are worth remem¬ 
bering when subjects for seaside planting 
are wanted.—D. 

SOME SHOWY VIBURNUMS. 

The accompanying Illustration of Vibur¬ 
num macrocephalum directs attention to 



Viburnum utile. From a photograph in Mrs. Chambers' garden at Haslemere. 


of Ireland. During a recent visit I saw at 
Kilmacurragh, the seat of Captain Acton 
in County Wicklow, a particularly fine 
specimen, which is 20 feet high. It is 
usually shrubby, but sometimes a small 
tree, its hard-textured leaves lance-shaped, 
2 inches to 5 inches long, and j inch to 
lj inch wide. It has the curious habit of 
pushing out its flower-stalks in autumn, 
although the flowers themselves do not ex¬ 
pand until May. This shrub is known in 
many gardens as Crinodendron Hookeria- 
num, also as Tricuspidaria dejiendens, a 
name which belongs properly to another 
sjiecies with white flowers. It thrives in 
any good soil free from lime, and is a 
plant no garden in the milder parts of our 
islands should be without. 

ACANTHOPANAX 1EUCORHHIZA. - III 

greenhouses the Aralia family, to which 
this shrub belongs, is well known; in the 
open it is but sparsely represented, but 
such members of the^amily as are hardy 
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l inch to § inch diameter. The foliage is 
elegant, each leaf being from 2 inches to 
4 inches long, but made up of from seven¬ 
teen to over thirty pinuately arranged 
leaflets of oval shape and ■} inch to £ inch 
long. They are more suggestive of some 
of the Pea family than of the Rose family, 
to which this shrub really belongs. It is 
evergreen, and was introduced to France 
in 1888 by the Abb6 Delava y from 
Yunnan, in which province of China he 
was at that time attached to the Roman 
Catholic Missions.—W. J. "Bean, in Country 
Life. 


Viburnum cotinifolium.— A considerable 
resemblance can be noticed between this 
Himalayan species and the common V. 
Lantana, the Wayfaring Tree of our com¬ 
mons and hedgerows. It is an equally 
useful plant, for it is of vigorous habit. 
The white flowers appear during May in 
large, deuse, terminal heads, and are I 


a showy group of late spring and early 
summer-flowering shrubs. As is the ca.se 
with certain Hydrangeas, some of the 
Viburnums develop large, showy bracts to 
the flowers at the expense of the repro¬ 
ductive organs. In some instances these 
sterile flow’ers are intermixed with the 
fertile blossoms, but in other cases fertile 
flow'ers are absent and the wdiole inflores¬ 
cence is made up of the showier sterile 
blossoms, as is the case with our common 
Snowball-tree (Viburnum opulus, var. 
sterile). 

The Viburnums enjoy a very wide dis¬ 
tribution, some being found in North 
America, others in China, Japan, the 
Himalaya, Europe, etc. Although they 
thrive in ordinary garden soil, the best re¬ 
sults are obtained by planting them in 
good, well-drained loam. Many of the 
Viburnums root freely from cuttings, but 
a few of the species are often propagated 
from seeds. In the following notes attorn 
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tion is directed to a few of the more 
showy kinds suitable for general plant¬ 
ing, no attempt being made to deal with 
the species generally :— 

V. MACitocKPHALUM. —This, the subject of 
the accompanying illustration, has been 
known by its sterile form for upwards of 
sixty years, for it was described by For¬ 
tune in the “ Botanical Register” as long 
ago as 1847. Later, in 18(13, the fertile 
form was described by Carricre, In the 
"ltevue Ilortieole,” as V. Keteleeri. 
Neither form became common, however, 
and it is only during the last twelve years 
or lifteeu years that the sterile form has 
come to be widely grown. It is a native 
of China, and remarkable for its large in¬ 
florescences, which, as may be seen from 
the illustration, compare in size and ap¬ 
pearance with those of Hydrangea Hor- 
teusia. The branches are rather slender, 
and bear broadly-oval leaves, covered— 
more esjiecially below — with greyish 
hairs. The_ inflorescences of the sterile 
form may be each from 4 inches to 
S inches across, and they continue in good 
condition for three weeks or four weeks 
from the middle of May or early June, 
according to the position of the plant. 
Except In the south and south-west coun¬ 
ties. it should be planted against a wall, 
which may have either an east, west, or 
south exposure, for it is not very hardy, 
as the young shoots are liable to injury 
from late frosts. In Devonshire it has 
been noted in excellent condition on a 
rockery, the semi-scadent branches trail¬ 
ing over rocks, and flowering freely. It 
has also been tried successfully as a 
forced shrub for conservatory decoration 
in early spring. 

Yibcrxum TOMKXTcisuM, a Japanese 
iq>eeles, grows to a height of 5 feet or 
(1 feet, with broadly-oval leaves, with pro¬ 
minent veins. The flowers are produced 
in Large flattened heads, a considerable 
number of. small fertile blooms being 
intermixed with a few large sterile 
flowers. The variety Mariesi has much 
liner flower-heads than the type, whilst 
plicatuui bears all sterile flowers, the 
flower-lieads having much the appearance 
of those of the common Snowball-tree, 
although they are larger. V. plication 
grandifloruni is a glorified form of the 
last-named variety, both bracts and in¬ 
florescences being particularly flue, whilst 
the plant blossoms with great freedom. 
In the case of the type and the varieties, 
the flowers are white. 

V. orui.es, the Guelder Rose of our 
hedgerows, is usually represented in 
gardens by its sterile-flowered variety, the 
inflorescences of which resemble small, 
white balls. The type Is, however, well 
worth growing, for though its flowers may 
not ho so showy as those of the variety, 
it bears decorative red fruits later in the 
year. 

V. I.AXTANA (the Wayfaring-tree) is a 
well-known native shrub, which bears 
large, flattened heads of fertile flowers, 
followed by showy fruits, which are alter¬ 
nately red and black when riiiening. V. 
lantana is an excellent shrub for plant¬ 
ing in out-of-the-way places. It is also an 
excellent, seaside shrill). 

V. nn.ATA'roM, a Japanese shrub, grow¬ 
ing from a feet to 8 feet high, bears small 
eream-cofou red flowers. Imt; is more showy 
when covered with its bright-red fruits 
towards the end of summer. 

V. ODOH.vrissiMUii is a very vigorous 
evergreen, which can only be grown suc¬ 
cessfully out-of-doors in the milder parts 
of the country. In Devonshire and Corn¬ 
wall it is met with as a bush, 12 feet or 
15 feet high, and as far through. 

'Hie newer Viburnums, such ns V. 
Carlesi, V. rhytidophyllum, V. utile (see 
illustratiou on opiiosite page), etc., have 
been described on several occasions re¬ 
cently in these pages, while the Laurus- 
tinus and its forms were also the subject 
of an article a short time ago. D. Ksw. 


An American Thorn.—I should he much 
obliged if you would kindly let me know in 
the columns of your paper the name of the 
Thorn of which I enclose" a^spray. The. tree 

C,o gle 


is a standard, about 12 feet high. The fruit 
is large, resembling a Uose hip in size and 
colour, upstanding, and persists all through 
the winter, some even remaining on the tree 
till the new growth appears.—A. Waterijoose. 

[One of the American Thorns, we think 
Crabogus coecinea. If you will kindly send 
fruit in autumn we might be able to name 
it for you.— Ed.] 

Vaccinium corymbosum. —This North 
American Vaccinium, or Whortleberry, is 
one of the most vigorous kinds in culti¬ 
vation, and suitable for planting in moist 


slow. There arc many plants belonging 
both to the Vaccinium and Erica orders 
which would be infinitely more vigorous 
and satisfactory were they increased from 
seeds rather than cuttings or division, but 
as seedlings make slow progress for tho 
first few years that method of propagation 
is not very popular.—D., Ktw. 

Spiraea ariaefolla. —This is one of the 
most attractive of the shrubby Spiraeas. 
Covered in summer with its dense plumes 
of creamy-white, it is always an attractive 



Viburnum macrophy/lum on a wall in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


ground. In America it is said to reach a 
height of 7 feet, but we are more familiar 
with it in this country as a bush 2 feet 
to 4 feet high. The curiously-angled 
white or pinkish flowers are produced 
several together, in short, dense racemes 
from about the upper parts of the previons 
year’s growth. As a rule they are borne 
very freely, and a plant in full flower 
forms an attractive ohject. Plants are 
sometimes propagated by division of the 
clumps, but when seedlings can be 
obtained they are more satisfactory, 
although growth in the early stages is 


object, and well repays any little care 
which may be given it. Like others of the 
family, this shrub is partial to a deep, 
slightly moist, soil, and if it can be 
planted in partial shade so much the 
better. One of the best pieces I know is 
planted under the shads of a large Beech- 
tree, and annually blooms well. Occasion¬ 
ally it receives a little encouragement in 
the way of a top-dressing of well-decayed 
manure, and the old wood is removed from 
time to time as may be necessary. Other¬ 
wise the plant is left to itself, and thrives 
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FRUIT. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF VINE 
LATERALS. 

A little forethought in thinning the ; 
laterals of Vines so that there is a thin 
but regular canopy over the bunches by 
the time the berries are stoned is always j 
well repaid, for the most likely time for 
scorching of the berries is just when they I 
are apparently stationary between the I 
stoning and the second swelling. Old 
Vines that have broken regularly for I 
years will, as a rule, give far less trouble 
than younger canes, for these do not 
always break so regularly as is desirable, 
and there will in such cases be blank 
places in the roof unless means are taken 
to prevent it. As a rule, an unfruitful 
lateral can be extended from the same or 
a neighbouring Vine, and if not allowed 
to run too far and get thick, the increased j 
leafage Is an aid to the roots as well as a 
means of protection to adjoining bunches. j 
Rut it does not do to wait until the Grapes 
are stoning; now is the time for allowing 
a little freedom, to the midseason and 
late Vines, for the lateral growth is never 
so brisk just when the berries are stoning 
as it is previously and after, a great deal 
of the force of the Vines being apparently 
concentrated upon the stoning process. 
►Should anything have occurred to make a 
blank space, such as the snapping out of 
a lateral on a strong Vine when it is too 
late to make up the deficiency, it may be I 
well in the interest of adjoining bunches j 
to shade this spot with a newspaper or j 
something else light and easily placed | 
when very bright sunshine occurs. 

Regular attention to stopping and pinch- | 
iug as the season advances is of great | 
aid in vinery management now. When the 
sublaterals are allowed to ramble over | 
and crowd their neighbours they exclude 
light from the buds that are forming at 
the leaf bases, and not only this, but | 
there comes a time when their wholesale 
removal is necessary, and this constitutes : 
a severe check to the Vines, and lets the 
sun in suddenly to where the leaves have 
not been exposed to its rays, and are not, 
therefore, hard enough to stand the light. 

11 is far better to stop regularly at the 
first leaf than to let the growth run in the 
slipshod manner sometimes noted. As a 
general rule it will be found that black 
varieties colour better under a rather 
thicker canopy of foliage than do white ! 
ones. The tying back of the foliage from | 
the latter is bad for the leaves so treated, , 
and often results in burnt berries or a 
thick, cloudy-coloured hunch. 


CURRENT WORK IN THE FRUIT 
GARDEN. 

The hot weather which characterised the 
latter end of May and the early part of 
June greatly accelerated growth in the 
case of wall-trained and espalier fruit- 
tiees, and the result is they are now 5 n 
the right condition for the young shoots to 
be thinned when there is a superfluity; 
also for the same to be laid in for exten¬ 
sion, deficiencies made good, and stopped 
to form the bases of future fruiting spurs. 

Dealing with Peaches and Nectarines 
first, these, if they were systematically J 
disbudded, will merely require their 
young growths tied or nailed in, as the 
case may Ik*. But if. and which generally 
happens, more growths were left than are : 
needed, the present opportunity should be 
seized to reduce them to such an extent 
that no more shall* remain than will j 
properly furnish the trees with bearing 
wood for another season. Thin training 
of young growths in Peach-trees is im¬ 
perative if the latter are to become pro¬ 
perly ripened, and the laying in of two 
shoots where one will generally suffice | 
should not he attempted. Apricots which 
are making excellent growth, after I 
making provision for extending the trees 
where neces.sju» 3 > and reserving a 
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sufficiency of young shoots for the filling 
of blank spaces caused by branch dying 
in established trees, should have the re¬ 
mainder stopped at the fourth leaf. In 
younger examples which have not filled 
their prescribed areas, much, if not all, of 
the young wood, except that issuing at 
right angles to the wall, must he left for 
the furnishing of the trees with future 
main and subsidiary branches. The 
other growths referred to should be 
stopped to form spurs. Vigorous shoots 
are apt to produce a good many lateral 
growths ; these are best pinched to one 
leaf. Plums should be treated in 
precisely the same manner, with the excep¬ 
tion that the stopping of shoots for the 
formation of spurs is best done at the fifth 
instead of the fourth leaf. Pears are apt 
to make more growths than are required, 
consequently, after reserving such shoots 
as are needed for extension, etc., one- 
third. and often one-half, of the remainder 
can well be dispensed with altogether. All 
the weakest, and those inconveniently 
situated, should be pulled out first, which 
can be easily done by giving them a 
sudden jerk or bending them over to one 
side. The foregoing advice is, of course, 
applicable only to such trees as have been 
planted for several years, and such ns are 
fully established. Younger specimens 
must he treated in the manner recom¬ 
mended for Apricots if fan-trained. 

In the case of diagonal-trained treosoaro 
must be exercised to see that suitable 
shoots are preserved to extend each tier 
of branches, as well as to lay the founda¬ 
tion of a new tier of branches; also to 
form new leaders. Growths on cordons 
may be stopped at the fourth leaf, leaving 
leaders where necessary. All surplus 
growths on sweet Cherries are best 
pinched to four buds while they are in a 
succulent condition, leaving intact such 
as are needed for extension or other pur- 
poses. The Morello Cherry ofttimes pro¬ 
duces much more wood than there is space 
for to lay in against the face of the wall. 
This should, therefore, be reduced by 
“thinning.” or the surplus may he 
spurred back to three buds. The latter 
can be dispensed with after they have 
fruited the following season. Young trees 
must have a sufficiency of young wood laid 
in to fully furnish them in all ]>arts. and 
to secure evenly-balanced specimens. 
Espalier-trained Apples, if established, 
will need nothing but spurring back to 
four buds. Younger trees should be dealt 
with in the same way as for Pears t rained 
in a similar fashion. A. W. 


' NOTES ANT) REPLIES. 

Peach-leaf blister.—I should he so much 
obliged if you would be kind enough to give 
me a remedy for the blight which has affected 
my Peach and Nectarine-trees for the last 
three years. The gardener who prunes the 
trees insists that it is caused by cold winds, 
but as a Peach-tree next to that from which 
the enclosed leaves are taken was quite free 
from it this year, ami has exactly the same 
aspect, I doubt this. It is most disappointing, 
the trees having been a mass of bloom and 
setting well, now no fruit at all. Almost 
every leaf is affected. The trees have been 
syringed several times with a decoction of 
Quassia chips, soft soap, and Gishurst com¬ 
pound.—A. E. B. 

[Your Peach-tree leaves have been 
attacked by a fungus known as Exon sous 
deformans, known ns “curl” or “leaf- 
blister.” This trouble is due to cold, 
cutting winds, and is never found on trees 
under glass. In the course of a few weeks, 
if the bad leaves art* first pulled off before 
the blisters become big. and with warmer 
weather, the trees will start into healthy 
growth, though in some, seasons the 
damage done is sufficient, ns iu your case, 
to ruin the crop. Loaf-blister is more 
prevalent in some seasons than others, and 
the more ungenial and cold the spring 
the worse is the attack. Trees well pro¬ 
tected with blinds never seem to suffer so 
badly as those which are left unprotected. 
After such an experience ns you have had 
during the past few years we should. 


strongly advise you to efficiently protect 
your trees during the spring if the 
weather is cold and wet ] 


A useful early Cooseberry.— For market 
the large berries are most useful. A few 
of the varieties, though by no means the 
best growers as regards shape, as some 
make a very spreading growth, are of 
great value for use in a green state. There 
are some very poor berries on sale in some 
of the country districts; indeed, so poor 
that picking such must be tedious work. 
Howard’s Lancer is one of the best for 
early gathering, and a variety which crops 
enormously. It is a good grower. Mr. 
G. Woodward, of Barham Court, Maid¬ 
stone, grows this variety largely, and some 
few years ago it was given a first -class 
certificate for its grand cropping qualities. 
It is unique in this respect, and a preserve 
made of the green fruit before the skin 
hardens is superior to that from ri[>e 
fruit. It is a white, long, large berry.— 
G. W. 

Apples Ribston Pippin and Cox’s Orange 
as cordons.— In many small gardens one 
often notes a lack of good dessert Apples. 
This is not to be wondered at. as 
tenants fight shy of planting good 
varieties of Apples that take years to be¬ 
come established. A few years ago I 
noticed some splendid results from the 
above varieties grown as cordons in any¬ 
thing but a good soil. At the planting a 
little care had been taken by working in 
some good material, and a liberal use of 
charred garden refuse as drainage. This 
season my cordon trees of the above 
varieties, and also Blenheim Orange, are 
bearing grand crops of fruit, though they 
suffered badly from the severe winds early 
in May. Such kinds as James Grieve, 
Allington Pippin, Coronal ion, Rival, and a 
few others do wonderfully well as cordons 
on a wall. In this way one may have 
good fruits of Blenheim and the two 
varieties named in a very short time if 
good trees are obtained, kept clean, and 
stopped as required.—M. C. 


New Strawberry King George. -This 
new Strawberry was staged in excellent 
condition by Messrs. Laxtou Bros., of Bed¬ 
ford, the raisers, at the recent Chelsea 
show of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
I think this new variety has a great 
future l>efore it, not only for its appear¬ 
ance, which is nil one may desire, but for 
its spleudid quality. The raisers class it 
with Royal Sovereign as regards quality, 
but I am inclined to class it with its other 
parent, Louis Gauthier, a French fruit 
with very pale flesh, and noted for its fine 
flavour. King George is darker than 
Royal Sovereign. The growth is robust, a 
great gain in a poor soil, and it is a very 
early variety, a line forcer, and should be 
an excellent variety for growing in cold- 
frames for a late May and early June 
supply. The fruits are of a bright scarlet 
throughout.—G. W. 


Cherry Early Rivers’ as a cordon. —Some 
of the Cherries are not suitable for cor¬ 
dons, as they make much wood, and with 
severe cutting grow badly. This is not 
the case with Early Rivers’, as though a 
free grower, and one which pays for clow* 
pruning, I find it is one of the best cordon 
Cherries. I had it on a west wall, and it 
invariably cropped well, while its large, 
black fruits are much liked. This variety 
has a very small stone for the size of the 
fruit, and is one of the earliest to ripen. 
Even now, the early part of June, I notice 
the fruits of this variety are commencing 
to colour. If netted, the fruits keep sound 
for a considerable time; indeed, much 
longer than some of the midseason 
varieties. This is a great gain, as it is an 
easy matter to protect cordon trees. The 
flavour, also, is of the best, and the trees, 
after three or four years, make fruit-buds 
freely and do well. A wall Is required to 
do the trees justice. It is, in addition, a 
splendid variety for culture under glass, 
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VEGETABLES. 

COLE WORT S. 

That Coleworts are not more frequently 
grown is a matter for comment both in the 
gardening press and in the course of con¬ 
versation with growers both for market 
and private consumption. The Colewort 
is not by any means a novelty, but, on the 
contrary, has long been known and grown, 
especially by market, gardeners. The 
puzzle is why It is not more often seen in 
cultivation in the gardens of amateurs 
and those attached to larger establish¬ 
ments. In many cases this is owing, it is 
feared, to the lack of a closer acquaint¬ 
ance with its excellent qualities, and if it 
were more generally known what a 
delicious vegetable it is, its cultivation 
would soon become more widely extended. 
In tile autumn and winter months the 
Colewort as a choice vegetable ranks on 
an equality with, and occupies the same 
position as does tile spring Cabbage in the 
earlier months of the year, and during the 
course of my experience in tile cultivation 
of vegetables I have always found it in 
demand so long ns it is forthcoming. T?y 
sowing seed at two different periods the 
resulting plants will, if planted out on 
soil that is in good heart, yield a supply of 
handsome, small heads through the 
autumn and winter months, and if suf¬ 
ficient ground is available they may he had 
until the end of February and early in 
March. 

In my younger days, when the excellent 
rule obtained that all young men should 
serve 'at least one year in the kitchen 
garden, the orthodox dates for the sowing 
of Colewort seed was on or about May 
9th and June 9th. These dates were, and 
still are, applicable to some parts of the 
country, but in others nre rather too 
early. Where I am now living (East 
Kent i I find it quite early enough to make 
the first sowing about the second week in 
June, and the next at the end of .Tune or 
early in July, according to the season. In 
my own ease the Colewort crop follows 
Potatoes, and the plants are set out 1 foot 
apart each way. Some plant slightly 
closer than this, and draw every other 
plant as soon as the semblance of a heart 
becomes apparent, and leave the remainder 
to develop. It is when the hearts are pro¬ 
perly formed that I find the Colewort to 
be most appreciated, therefore cutting 
does not begin until this stage is reached. 
The plants I icing neat and compact in 
growth, it is unnecessary to set them at a 
wider distance apart than that mentioned 
above, and such being the ease it can 
easily be seen what a large number can 
lie grown on a comparatively small area 
of ground. 

The London or Rosette Colewort is my 
favourite variety, but this is not hardy 
enough to withstand the winter with im¬ 
punity in all parts of the country. When 
such is found to be the case the best plan 
Is to give the Rosette variety the prefer¬ 
ence for autumn supply, and to grow the 
Hardy Green Colewort for winter and 
very early spring cutting. Some excellent 
t.»|ies of the last-named are now to be had, 
which yield compact heads, firm in tex¬ 
ture, and of most excellent quality. 

A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

An herb garden.—I have a nice collection 
of herbs, and have a areat wish to make a 
small herb garden, like the old-fashioned 
ones. I think if you could spare the room in 
your delightful paper, it would he a great 
help to me and many of your readers if you 
would kiudly give one or two small designs, 
with flagged paths, etc., and explain how to 
set about it and how to plant it.—G. G. St. 
Patti,. Jlipon. 

[The best way Is to treat them in the 
simplest way yon can. There is no plan 
necessary; a simple square bed will do, 
anti herbs are not so many as to demand 
any special place. The most interesting 
are used as pot-herbs,jujd lake theij place 
in the kitchen gardej 


is. and lake their place 
e/Ttf-you givuej^nd 


that, wprk, ip the simplest and most 
modest way, you can, because only a few 
of them flower or are attractive for any 
length of time ] 

A new Endive—Olivet. —This fine Endive 
is not much grown in this country; indeed, 
it is almost unknown. I do not know of 
any variety that is more useful owing to 
its hardiness. This, introduced by MM. 
Vilmorin et Cie, is quite distinct from 
the older varieties, htiviug delicately rose- 
coloured stems and a large, pale full 
heart, which, w hen fully grown, remains a 
long time fit for use, and does not run to 
seed readily. For winter and early spring 
supplies Olivet should be a great gain, us 
when cut its curled leaves and colour are 
much admired. It attains a large size, 
and requires ample space, a rich root-run, 
and abundant moisture in its early stages 
of growth. For winter use it should be 
sown in July or August.—M. F. K. 

The endurance cf Asparagus.— When 
very old beds of Asparagus bearing fine 
crops are occasionally found, one is sur¬ 
prised, not so much at, their existence, as 
that they continue to throw annually very 
fine grass witli very little in the way of 
artificial aid. I came across a few beds 
the other day witli grass showing thick 
and strong, and, on inquiry as to their 
probable age, was told they had been in 
existence certainly twenty-five years, and 
how much longer my informant did not 
know. Little is available In the way of 
stable or farmyard manure, and practi¬ 
cally nothing in artificial fertilisers, a 
biennial dressing of salt and a thin sur¬ 
face-mulching of rather light stable- 
manure being all that is given. The beds 
were evidently either sown or planted on 
the flat, and are very little raised above 
the level of the alleys. The soil is an ad¬ 
hesive loam oil clay, and the garden has 
the appearance of having been worked 
for generations. The contour of the 
beds, their age, and present satisfac¬ 
tory state, go to show that the advice as to 
raising beds considerably above the 
ground level where the soil is naturally 
heavy can hardly he considered necessary : 
indeed, such practice is not required, 
unless there is a suspicion the ground is 
a bit waterlogged.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Cabbage Winnlngstadt. —One frequently 
sees this splendid Cabbage in the. northern 
counties, and In Scotland it is seen us 
near perfection as possible. As an autumn 
or early-winter Cabbage it is very useful. 
It is an ideal Cabbage for spring sowing— 
that is, late in May or in June, according 
to the time the produce Is required. The 
most perfect type I have seen is Dobbie’s 
Improved. This is not large, but of com¬ 
pact growth, with very few outer leaves, 
anil a close, iiointed heart, exceptionally 
solid and of first-class flavour. It is of 
rapid growth, dwarf, anil excellent, for 
small gardens. Owing to the close growth 
it is an ideal variety for packing, as the 
heads do not get damaged like those of 
the loose growers.—C. R. 

Two good summer dwarf Beans.— Since 
the advent of the climbing French Beau 
the true dwarf Bean has found less 
favour, but as a summer crop it is still of 
great value, and, given good treatment, is 
not at all unprofitable. A few of the 
varieties stand out as sujierior, and in a 
dry season it is well to grow those kinds 
that nre noted for their freedom of 
growth, and that do not attract red- 
spider quickly, though, of course, a great 
dpal depends upon the attention given. 
Progress, though a dwarf, is excellent, 
being of free growth, with large, smooth, 
shiny leaves, not readily affected by heat 
anil drought. It is a splendid cropper, 
Maguuiu Konum is another fine type of 
good summer dwarf Bean. This has long 
fleshy pods, and, in addition, is a great 
cropper. Both these varieties are of great 
value for cooking whole in a young state. 
— K. 

A useful autumn Cabbage.— For pre¬ 
sent solving (June) I have found Drum¬ 
head Colewort of great value, ns this is in 
seuson from October till January, and 


though not large, is of excellent quality. 
Many growers know the value of the Cole- 
worts for late use, but those in exposed 
positions are not quite so hardy as one 
would like, beiug also subject to split 
badly in wet seasons. To meet this, the 
hardy Christmas Cabbage has been 
crossed with the Rosette Colewort, and 
the result is a small, hardy Cabbage that 
remains good a long time. The flavour is 
equal to that of the ordinary Colewort. 
In small gardens It is better to grow this 
than keep a lot of old stumps to produce 
small heads.—F. K. 

Salsafy, sowing late. —Although, generally 
speaking. Balsafy is sown earlier than this. I 
I prefer to make an extra sowing during the 
last week in May. The roots from this sowing 
are usually of superior Quality, straighter, 
and more delicately flavoured, while, in addi¬ 
tion. they are, owing to their more rapid 
growth, more tender than those from an 
earlier sowing. Light soil not recently 
manured is desirable, and the plants should 
be at least 8 inches npart, while the drills ma.v 
with advantage be 16 inches from each other. 
—Knot. 


BEES. 


THE SWARMING SEASON. 
Swarms may be expected at any time from 
Muy to June, inclusive, and some may ap¬ 
pear in July. The early swarms are, how¬ 
ever, generally speaking, the best, the late 
ones being best returned to the parent 
hive. Some beekeepers do not desire 
swarms, and a simple plan that will fre¬ 
quently prevent swarming, if adopted in 
time, is that of placing another body under 
the brood-chamber. Where swarms are 
wanted, the necessary hives should lip got 
ready to receive them before there is any 
likelihood of their coming to hand. A Invi¬ 
to hold a swarm should be sound and 
clean, and should lie properly fitted up 
with brood foundation, unless, of course, 
sound, clean eornh can he given. Have Hit- 
site decided upon, too, and then look out 
for the occupants. If the hives are care¬ 
fully watched, it, can generally lie told 
when a particular hive is expecting to 
swarm. The bees are about the hive en¬ 
trance in much greater numbers I linn 
ordinarily. When it is seen definitely that 
the bees are swarming they should la- 
watched until they settle properly, and 
when once it is seen that they are definitely 
clustered, hiving should be done without 
delay. Sometimes a swarm may stay in 
position for some time, hut there is no 
guarantee of its so doing, and should once 
the bees decide to move they may go far 
and fust, and be quite lost to their owner. 
When a properly clustered swarm once 
breaks, they generally mount to a com¬ 
paratively high altitude, and then disap¬ 
pear at an astonishing speed. 

When a swarm is noted they may be 
hived in either a skep or a bucket and 
gently poured upon the alighting board of 
the hive awaiting them, first propping up 
the front an inch or so to permit of ready 
access. They will soon scramble up into 
the hive, take full possession, and com¬ 
mence their duties. If after a swarm Is 
hived the weather is fine, and there is 
plenty of bloom about, the bees may be de¬ 
pended upon to look after themselves, but 
should the weather be inclement the 
young colony should be fed until weather 
conditions become more favourable. It 
should be remembered that a new swarm 
possesses no reserve stores, therefore if at 
the outset wind and rain prevent the bees 
foraging properly there will be hunger 
inside the hive, and this, besides mean¬ 
ing hardship for the bees themselves, will 
check the production of brood, and so 
seriously interfere with progress. 

Where swarms are wanted they should 
only be saved from the best of stocks. 
Other stocks should be discouraged from 
swarming as much as possible, and if an 
unwanted swarm should appear it should 
be secured and returned again to the 
parent hive at dusk. Of course, the 
queen should he removed. Casts afford 
an excellent ~clRinct- I! tn secure spare 
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BOOK8. 

“ DAHLIAS."* 

“ Dahlias,” by Mr. George Gordon, 
V.M.H., president oltbe National Dahlia 
Society, is volume sixteen of the Present- 
day Gardening Series, which is appear¬ 
ing under the editorship of Mr. It. Hooper 
Pearson. The book is of the same uniform 
size as its predecessors in the series, and 
will not bo the least in point of practical 
utility and importance. The book teems 
with information from end to end, and 
whether in tracing the history of the 
flower, its rise and fall in popularity, its 
propagation or cultivation, the brevity 
and directness of the journalist are 
everywhere apparent. In writing of sucli 
a flower as the Dahlia the author has a 
decided advantage over many, inasmuch 
as he is a gardener ns well ns journalist, 
a successful plant cultivator and exhibitor 
in his day, hence the practical work and 
training of former years are as a solid 
foundation to the superstructure—pen- 
work—of the present time. Such men 
obtain a fuller insight, and get a better 
grasp of things, than those other book 
writers, adepts at compiling, more or less 
masters of rhetoric, and theorists withal. 
Thus, in perusing this book we are not dis¬ 
appointed. It is full of direct informa¬ 
tion, given without hesitation. It is 
couched in the simplest language which 
all can understand, hence should be found 
one of the most useful and popular of the 
series. Turning to its contents we find 
that practically every phase of the subject 
is dealt with. Of the thirteen chapters 
comprising the book seven deal more er 
less exhaustively with the different types 
of the flower, as, for example, “ Show and 
Fancy,” " Cactus," “ Singlfe,” “ Pompon," 
“ Pmony-flowered," “Decorative,” and 
“Collarette” varieties. “Dahlia His¬ 
tory,” “Methods of Propagation,’ 
“ Shows and Showing,” and “ Insect 
Enemies” are also dealt with, so that 
practically all that concerns the Dahlia is 
contained in rather less than 120 pages. 

The historical aspect of the flower 
carries the student back nearly three 
centuries, though the available informa¬ 
tion of that period is meagre indeed. At 
first—and the experience is not uncommon 
—the career of the Dahlia was of a some¬ 
what chequered character, and it was not 
until 17S9 that the plant was first intro¬ 
duced to this country. These, we are 
told, being greenhouse grown, “ without, 
probably, an annual rest, it was not found 
possible to keep them alive more than two 
or three years,” and it was not before 
1S02, when John Fraser, an enterprising 
nurseryman carrying on business iu 
Sloan-square, obtained from Paris seeds 
of Dahlia coecinea. This, then, nppears 
the real beginning. The decline in popu¬ 
larity of the Dahlia from 18(10, and its 
restoration to popularity “ by the resusci¬ 
tation of the brilliantly-coloured Dnlilia 
coccinea, which nearly seventy years pre¬ 
viously had flowered in Fraser’s nursery,” 
are touched upon, and bring us into closer 
fellowship with the coming of that 
greatest of modern Dahlias, Yuarezi— 
invariably cited in lists as Juarezi—from 
which the remarkable Cactus race has 
been evolved. It was the coming of these 
that gave the garden-flower lover—as 
opposed to the mere showman—his oppor¬ 
tunity, and this, after all, is the truest 
interpretation of popularity in a flower. 
It requires a specialist or great en¬ 
thusiast to see beauty in the formal show 
or fancy Dahlia, whereas in the garden, 
millions can admire the decorative sorts 
for their showiness and diversity of 
colour, and can grow them to their heart’s 
content, and to-day the diversity in the 
flower is so great that he must be 
fastidious indeed who cannot find some¬ 
thing to suit hi.s tastes. The book is full 
of the hundred and one items of interest, 



cultural and otherwise, so dear to the 
amateur, who will hardly turn to the 
copious index—a fine feature of the series 
throughout—in vain. Errors and slips are 
practically non-existent, those I have 
observed occurring in the index itself. 

10. H. Jenkins. 


“ WITH CAMERA AND RUCKSACK IN 
THE OBEBLAND AND VALAIS.”* 

So many ridiculous and inartistic books 
and articles have been printed about | 
gardening from a pretended artistic point 
of view, from the days of Loudon to our 
own day, that it is pleasant to fipd a book 
iu which one sees that a careful artistic 
eye has been at work. Mr. Malby is a 
gardener nnd also a mountain lover, who 
has been to the > mountains, and lie tells 
the story in this book very well. The 
illustrations are all graceful, and the book 
cannot but have a good effect among 
people who are now beginning to take an 
interest in rock gardens. The figures of | 
the plants and landscape are true and 
good, and the book, we are glad to see, is 
not printed on the ugly clay paper which 
spoils half the books of the day. The only 
jarring note is the pasting of the cuts on 
to a sort of drab-toned paper, no doubt to 
s-how them up. but it is a very doubtful 
gain. This, however, is the only objection 
we have to make to a useful nnd elegant 
book. 


POULTRY. 

THREE SEASONABLE NOTES. 
Overfeeding. —It is very seldom indeed 
that poultry are allowed to suffer from 
want of food, and a lieu that has died of 
starvation is almost as rare a sight as a 
dead donkey. In fact, it might be no 
exaggeration to say that for one calamity 
from this cause there are fifty Induced by 
overfeeding. Especially at this time of 
year, when eggs are on the wane, and lay¬ 
ing hens are waxing fat, does one meet 
with the greatest number of fatalities 
from this kind of mismanagement. The 
history of all these cases is the same. The 
owner generally affirms that the fowls 
have been laying well, and went to roost 
after the evening meal apparently well. In 
the morning one is found dead under the 
perches or in a nest-box. He cannot under¬ 
stand it, ns the birds are well fed and 
cared for, and he has had three or four 
other losses In exactly the same way 
during the last week or two, and if lie 
adds any details of feeding it will gener¬ 
ally be to the effect that Potatoes, Maize, 
or Barley have played a large part in the 
diet. The cause of death is, in ninety-nine 
out of a hundred cases, due to over¬ 
feeding. All kinds of fowls thrive better, 
and are more profitable, if they nre kept 
in a hard and lean condition. Of course, 
tills does not apply to fattening chickens; 
they nre the exception that proves the 
rule. 

Separating young stock. —In any ex¬ 
tensive rearing operations it is essential 
that the available space be adequate to the 
needs of the different descriptions of fowls 
at their various stages of progress. The 
limitations of the present season, conse¬ 
quent upon the shutting off of meadows 
for mowing, should have been considered 
well in ndvance of rearing; but whether 
the preliminary arrangements have, or 
have not, been suitable, producers are now 
confronted with the increasing require¬ 
ments of the running birds and the future 
needs of eont inned Incubation. There nre, 
of course, extremes of management and 
mismanagement, tile heterogeneous collec¬ 
tion of the old farmyard manner of rear¬ 
ing nnd the expensive decorative mode of 
planning adopted by some jioultry 
architects both being opposed to the 
economy of industrial production. For 
ordinary purposes any great outlay for 
the penning and separation of an exten- 

* •'With Camera anti Rucksack in the Oberland and 
Valais," by Reginald A. Malby. London : Headley Brot hers, 
BifihopsKate, E.C. 


sive classification is as unnecessary ns it is 
unprofitable, to say nothing of its general 
incompatibility with the common opera¬ 
tions of cultivated land. On the other 
hand, it is quite impossible to secure the 
highest, results from any one description 
if all sorts and all ages are run together 
and indiscriminately fed. The struggle 
for a hare existence that is thus imposed 
upon the immature is far too keen for 
thrift. Good management can, however, 
overcome many apparently insuperable 
diliieulties, nnd if the exigencies of the 
prevsent season prevent any very wide dis¬ 
persion, the fowls may, at any rate in 
most circumstances, be divided by the 
existing, more or less natural, divisions of 
hedges, shaws, streams, and buildings. 
The separation should at least ensure that 
the different flocks are out of sight of one 
another, and, if possible, they should be 
out of hearing; but if the latter condition 
is not possible the feeding should be 
punctual, nnd unaccompanied by any loud 
calling. The chief object of such separa¬ 
tion is that all may receive food of a 
character suited to their different needs, 
and that the young may not have to com¬ 
pete with the older for a necessary 
quantity. Moreover, considerations of 
growth and development necessitate the 
separation of the sexes. 

Late hatching. —It is extremely im¬ 
portant that eggs selected for hatching 
late in the season should come from-fresh 
stock. By this I mean that failure will 
generally result from hatching eggs from 
the fowls which have been confined to 
their breeding-pens since, perhaps, last 
December, whilst success is attained by 
making up a pen of stock birds which are 
“ fresh ’’—birds which have not been yield¬ 
ing eggs steadily for months past. In 
order to have stock fresh for late breed¬ 
ing it is always advisable to keep two or 
three male birds in reserve, keeping them 
away from the hens until they are 
required for the making up of a late pen. 
Hens or pullets can he taken from amongst 
those which have hatched and reared 
early broods, and which have thus been 
relieved from the strenuous task of egg- 
in ying for a considerable part of spring. 
A ]>eii made up from such fowls will 
supply eggs which are far more suitable 
for late hatching than the eggs from a pen 
which has been laying continuously for 
several months. E. T. B. 


OBITUARY. 

MR. AMOS PERRY. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Amos Perry, well known as a grower of 
hardy plants for many years, both at Mr. 
Ware's nursery at. Tottenham and his 
own. About the time we began to stir up 
people's minds about hardy plants Mr. 
Ware began at Tottenham, at first, we 
think, as a market, grower, and among his 
assistants was a bright, dark-eyed young 
man, Amos Perry. Few men knew hardy 
plants so well, and lie afterwards estab¬ 
lished nurseries of hi.s own, in which they 
were thoroughly well done. His nursery 
was always full of interesting, nnd often 
rare, hardy plants, gathered from many 
parts of the northern world, and very f«*w 
men knew so well their wants. 

Mr. Perry used to tell how, when first 
he exhibited a collection of hardy flowers 
at one of the meetings of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, the then superintendent 
of the gardens at South Kensington, Mr. 
Geo. Eyles, told him to “ take away that 
rubbish.” Tastes have changed since 
then. What would the meetings be at the 
present day were the hardy flowers 
banned? _ 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— New Edition, 11th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s.; 
post free., 15s. 6d. “ The English Flower Garden " 

■may also be had finely bound in i vols., half vellum, tt,s. net. 
Of all Booksellers or from the office of HARDENING Illus¬ 
trated, 17, Fnmival street, London, K G. 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden. —I am assuming the 
bedding-out is finished, except it may be 
a group or two of sub-tropieals and 
Cannas. Balsams planted thinly, as dot 
plants, are useful where a change is 
wanted. There is a good deal of pegging 
down and staking to do, the latter chiefly 
among hardy plants. Where good spikes 
ure wanted some thinning should be done, 
and do not make the stakes too con¬ 
spicuous — one stake in the centre of 
each plant — linking up the flowering 
shoots separately in a natural manner, not 
tying up in a bundle. Roses in the hot 
weather must have water in the evening 
and the surface loosened in the morning 
before the sun has had time to bake it. 
If fine flowers are wanted buds should be 
thinned and a few of the weak shoots re¬ 
moved. Insects must, of course, be dealt 
with promptly. Mulch Rhododendron 
and Lily-beds with manurial compost. If 
disease npiienrs on the Lilies spray with 
a solution of Bordeaux mixture. Clumps 
of Gladiolus The Bride and others of the 
same class are good for cutting. Spanish 
Irises and I’yrethrums are in demand 
now. 


Fruit garden. —Spraying is important 
work now, and it is best done in the after¬ 
noon and evening. I expect all protec¬ 
tion has been removed from wall trees 
and most of the disbudding done. A 
good water supply is important, and water 
which has been exposed to the atmosphere 
is better than pump or tap water, but to 
use the hose there must be pressure. 
Gooseberries, where heavily cropped, 
should be thinned, enough being left to 
ripen for dessert. The mildew is a pest, 
and the best remedy is to stamp it out if 
possible, nnrl the same course should be 
adopted with the Currant - mite. Old 
bushes are more subject to disease than 
young ones,because exhaustion encourages 
an attack. In thinning Peaches and 
Apricots a mulch of manurial compost on 
the border will enable the trees to 
carry a heavier load without injury. I am 
not in favour of beginning the summer 
pruning too early in the case of Tears and 
Apples. Plums, Cherries, and Apricots may 
be done earlier, especially in thinning 
crowded trees. 

Vegetable garden.— Celery and Locks 
should be planted in trenches as soon as 
the land is vacant and trenches ready. 
As fast as the early Potatoes are cleared, 
French Beans, Turnips, and other crops 
may follow. The early Vegetable 
Marrows are now well established, and 
making progress, but there is yet time to 
plant for succession. Turnip-rooted Celery 
should be set out. in drills 2 feet apart, 
and 10 inches to 12 inches apart in the 
rows. I believe in planting all Greens in 
drills drawn with the corner of the hoe, 
3 inches or so deep, and such crops as 
Cauliflower nnd Lettuces should be 
planted for succession in different aspects. 
As far as possible combine mulching with 
watering. Globe Artichokes should have 
liquid manure. Late Peas should be 
planted in trenches now. The trenches 
should, if possible, be prepared in 
advance, when there is less pressure. 
Runner Beans may be planted in succes¬ 
sion in trenches, because 1 iu dry, hot 
weather watering may be necessary. 
Earth up late Potatoes after rain if pos¬ 
sible. Hail showers have done a good deal 
of damage in some districts near us. 

Conservatory. —Neat wire-arches, when 
suitably placed, are interesting in the con¬ 
servatory. I have had them covered with 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and other plants 
to which freedom of growth can be given. 
Clianthiis pnnieeus (Coral-plant), when 
properly grown, makes neat little bushes 
In 5-inch and fi-inch pots, hut it also makes 
an interesting wall plant in a cool-house. 
It is rather subject to red-spider, and re¬ 
quires to be syringed (Jasjng growth 
am assuming the clim. 


dusjng growth., I 
□ters,. It perariited 


to develop, will perhaps obviate the neces¬ 
sity for shading, but atmospheric moisture 
must be used freely to keep the climbers 
fresh nnd in good condition. Ventilation 
also must be free both day and night. 
Liquid manure may be given freely to all 
plants which require nourishment. Soot- 
water is good for Camellias, Myrtles, and 
Oleanders. The double-flowered Myrtle 
blooms freely when the wood is ripened 
by exposure. 

Ferns under glass, —Shade and atmo¬ 
spheric moisture are necessary now in con¬ 
siderable quantities whilst this hot spell 
continues, but the sunshine is glorious for 
the forcing gardener. Young Ferns may 
be potted into larger pots; a large plant 
may be grown in a fl inch pot, nnd a well- 
furnished plant in a 9-inch pot may soon 
he converted into n good-sized specimen. 
Seedlings make good specimens quicker 
than divided plants, and spores can be 
sown any time in a close, shady house iu 
sterilised soil. Ferns established in pots 
will require water often now, but reeently- 
jKitted plants should be watered only when 
required. If overdone with water the soil 
becomes sour and the plants fail. 

Frames (spare).— Very few gardeners 
have spare frames at any season, as so 
much can be done with them. They can 
be used for Cucumbers, Melons, late 
Strawberries, and for growing on seed 
lings — Ferns, Aralias, Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias, and many other things of like 
character, which merely require shelter. 
Young Heaths do well In cold-frames 
shaded. 

Pot Vines for next year's fruiting should 
be in the fruiting pots. Those 11 inches in 
diameter will do if the compost is right- 
good old turf, free from wireworm, 
which has been laid up six months or so, 
and blended with stable manure in the 
stack, broken down but not sifted, and 
1 lb. of bone-meal and basic sing to each 
bushel. The pots should be clean and well 
drained and potting firm, and the plants 
trained up near the glass. 

Work in Vineries. —Ventilation and 
watering are important matters now. 
Some of the modern houses with light 
scantlings and large squares of glass will 
require a little shade if the Vines are 
near the glass. Early ventilation will do 
something. I have known cases where 
Vines near the glass lost tone from the 
heat of the sun Improve when a light 
shade was given and plenty of moisture 
used on the paths and borders inside, not. 
only in the morning but at midday, and 
again in the evening. If considered neces¬ 
sary, a little guano or other artificial 
manure in the water used for damping the 
atmosphere will be beneficial. Keep con¬ 
trol of the sublnterals now, hut there may 
be cases where a little more freedom may 
be permitted. 

Pines—bottom heat. —A little moist 
root warmth is always beneficial for Pines 
till the fruit is putting on colour, and 
then less moisture will be well. Of 
course, Pine growers will always place the 
watering in the same person's hands, and 
liquid manure may Ire given weak and 
clear at every watering, but when grown 
in pots, and (he pots plunged in a fairly 
moist bod, they will not require water 
very often. A light, dewing over with the 
syringe may be given twice a day in hot 
weather. A thin shade should also be 
used in hot weather, and ventilation given 
moderately, closing early in the afternoon 
with a moist atmosphere. 

Orchid-house.— Trees in pots carrying a 
fair crop will require plenty of nourish¬ 
ment now in the shape of mulch and 
water, the water containing a little .stimu¬ 
lant. Give air very freely. If the water 
is pure use the syringe freely about 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, first closing the 
house. This will effectually prevent the 
red-spider or any other insect pest effect¬ 
ing a lodgment in this house, and about 
9 o’clock admit air all along the ridge, 
according to weather, and leave the 


lights open all night. Closing the house 
after syringing will add to the size and 
quality of the fruit, and night ventilation 
will add to its flavour. 

Creen Cinger for preserving.— This is 
not much grown, but it may be had as 
a catch crop in a rather deep pit that has 
been filled with leaves for Strawberries or 
some other crop and still retains some 
warmth. We always retained a few old 
roots of Ginger in pots in a warm-house, 
and in the spring the old roots were 
shaken out and divided so ns to make 
enough phi Ills to fill the pit when estab¬ 
lished in single pots. In the meantime the 
leaf bed will be stirred to raise the tem¬ 
perature a little, adding some light com¬ 
post to plant in. The plants will be 
turned out of pots and inserted in the bed 
in rows 18 Inches apart and 1 foot apart 
in the rows. About the end of August the 
growth will be ripening, and the roots 
may be lifted and washed and passed to 
the preserving department. This was 
carried out in a private establishment 
where much of this kind of work was 
done. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WOBK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June SSrd. —We are thankful to have 
got through the bedding-out, including one 
little group of enrpet-beds. We still have 
n surplus of various plants, nnd this sur¬ 
plus has been planted in n reserve bed iu 
the kitchen garden. In which plants suit¬ 
able for cutting are grown, and reserve 
groups for stock purposes are usually 
planted; also to save taking cuttings from 
the beds near the house or in conspicuous 
positions. 

June ? Jh .—The weather is hot and dry, 
and if it continues, all newly-planted 
things must have water, and, if possible, a 
mulch of manurial compost should be 
placed on the surface to conserve the 
moisture and encourage root action near 
the surface. This is a system we are fol¬ 
lowing. Watering under all conditions is 
not an unmixed blessing. To counteract 
drought, where mulch cannot be used we 
are using the Dutch hoe frequently, 
moving all the surface soil 1 inch or 
2 inches deep. 

June. 25th. —All Sweet Peas are being 
mulched. A further sowing for late 
blooming has been made. Spraying of 
fruit-trees and Roses is still being done, 
and will be continued till all insects are 
cleared off. All vegetables, such us Onions, 
Carrots, Beet, and Salsafy have had a 
final thinning. Celery is being planted in 
trenches and shaded with branches laid 
across the trenches. Water is also given 
freely when necessary. 

June 26th .—Staking and pegging down 
are receiving attention now. The sow¬ 
ing of perennials lias been completed. The 
seeds are sown in drills 0 inches apart, 
which gives room for a small hoe to he 
used between, and when large enough to 
handle the plants will be pricked off into 
nursery rows to get strong. Wallflowers 
and Pansies are up, and when large 
enough will be transplanted. Watering is 
done in the evening. 

June 27th. — Several rows of Straw¬ 
berries are planted for the express pur- 
jiose of providing runners, and as the 
plants are not permitted to fruit the 
runners can be obtained early. They may 
either be laid on the surface of small pots, 
secured by a stone or a wire peg, or they 
may be pegged down on mounds of good 
soii arranged specially to receive them. 
This plan answers well and saves labour. 

June SSIh .—As land becomes vacant by 
lifting early Potatoes and other things, 
French Beans, Runnels, Marrows, Ridge 
Cucumbers, and other suecesslonal crops 
are set out. Plenty of Turnips should he 
sown now, and if young Carrots are 
wanted in winter a sowing of an early 
kind should be made. A good sowing of 
Parsley should be made now for winter. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of chdrge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: AU communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the. Editor of Gardening, 
17, Fumival-streei, Ilolborn, London , E.G. 
Letters on business should he sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to he used in the. paper. When 
more than one query is sent each shoidd be on a 
sejxirate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of dale, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately fol/oiviiu / their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named shoidd send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, orfrfut. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots arc use¬ 
less. J Not more, than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit shoidd always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size, of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several Correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in. many cases 
being unripe ami otherwise pour. We ran under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Aralia failing (A. 72.). Your plant is pos¬ 
sibly suffering from dryness at the roots. We 
can come to no other conclusion, as it is habi¬ 
tually a most easily-grown plant. You must 
turn it out of the pot and examine the roots. 
Of course, you may have over-saturated it 
with water. An inspection oi the roots should 
soon reveal the cause 

Fasciated Foxglove (J .).—The cup-shaped 
bloom you have on the points of the spikes of 
Foxglove are very common. We have seen 
them frequently on plants of the garden 
strains of Digitalis. It is the product of two 
or three blooms fasciated or run into one. 
Seeds saved from the resulting pods have 
been sown frequently in the expectation that 
similar flowers would be always produced, but 
no such result has invariably followed. 

Training Roses on concrete wall (J 
Use galvanised iron wire and give it a couple 
of coats of green paint after it is in position, 
so that every portion is covered with a layer 
of paint, and it will not then harm the Rose- 
shoots. Fresh galvanised wire, especially in | 
the neighbourhood of large towns where the 
air is impregnated with smoke fumes, is very 
injurious to vegetation coming into contact 
with it; but when covered with paint no gal¬ 
vanic action is set up. 

Lifting Daffodils (B.). All our trade 
growers of Daffodils lift their bulbs yearly, 
excepting breadths of those too small to pro- | 
duce flowers the first year, and they remain 
for the second year. Certainly Daffodils will 
flower well if left in the ground for several 
years, but the more the bulbs increase in 
number the more do they become crowded and 
incapable of development. You will do well 
to lift your roots as soon as the leafage has 
died away. Spread the roots out in the sun 
for twenty-four hours to dry, then gather 
them up and assort them. In September re¬ 
plant all the larger more thinly in clumps 
in good deep, fresh soil, and the smaller ones 
in nursery beds to remain and grow' 
larger, which they will do. 

Gloxinias not flowering (M .).—These plants 
usually bloom profusely. Perhaps yours are 
overpotted, and therefore are kept too damp 
at the roots. Perhaps they are not kept in 
needful warmth, as to do them well early in 
the summer they need more warmth than a 
greenhouse gives. In July and August they 
should flower well in a greenhouse. Possibly 
the plants are infested with aphis. Certainly 
they should not be overpotted, the pots having 
ample drainage, and the compost two-thirds 
turfy-loam, the rest being sandy peat and 
leaf-soil, with some sharp sand added. A tem¬ 
perature of from 60 degs. to 70 degs. is desir¬ 
able. and the plants should have ample light. 

Hanging-baskets (J. L. To All a wire 

basket for haneing, first line it thoroughly 
with Moss, the best for the purpose being that. 
In large flakes, which is readily obtainable 
in many districts. Failing Moss, thin turves 
with the grassv side outermost will answer 
the same purpose, but unless the basket is 
very large the Moss is preferable. The object 
in thus thoroughly lining the basket is to pre¬ 
vent the escape of the soil, for the plants are 
turned out of the pots. They are simply 
planted in the basket, using good potting soil 
for the purpose and when finished are 
thoroughly wate^d tAiVigi it} Witf rose in 



order to settle everything in its place. After 
this the soil must he regularly watered, for 
this is a very important item, as hanging- 
baskets are particularly liable to get dry. 
Owing to this, when planting keep the surface 
of the soil a little below the rim of Moss, as 
this will assist the watering. A few good 
plants for the purpose are Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, single Petunias. Nasturtiums of dif¬ 
ferent sorts, Canary Creeper, Lobelias, and 
Creeping Jenny. 

Marguerite failing to bloom (E .).—It is 
very probable that your Marguerite (Chrys¬ 
anthemum frutescens) came out of a warm- 
house, and the new shoots rather miss the 
warmth to induce flower-buds properly to 
form. You may find it needful to pinch off 
all the flowers, and give ..he plant a shift 
into a larger pot, for these plants like plenty 
of root-room, or else plant it outdoors for the 
summer. It will then, of course, grow strong, 
but would bloom profusely all the summer. 
You could in August take off some young tops 
and root them as cuttings in pots filled with 
sandy soil, ami stood in a frame or a green¬ 
house. The old plant could be lifted, have the 
roots trimmed, and the soil rubbed down, 
then be got into a good-sized pot, and stood in 
a greenhoqse for the winter, where the tem¬ 
perature ranges from 45 degs. to 55 degs. It 
would then bloom freely in the spring. 

Moving Paeonies (Pteonia).— The proper 
season at which to move Paeonies is the late 
summer or early autumn—say, about the end 
of August or during September. At this 
season the plants will have both leaves and 
Btems. and by preserving these intact, it is 
possible to transplant a large clump with the 
assurance that a good proportion of flowers 
will be forthcoming the year after. Many 
have an idea that transplanting may be done 
at any time while the growth remains com¬ 
paratively dormant, but let anyone move a 
fair-sized specimen in September and another 
in January, and note the results. The one 
moved in January, as you have experienced, 
will have many of the flowers blind in the 
ensuing year as a direct result of late plant¬ 
ing. Such late planting will also produce a 
debilitated condition of the roots that will 
not be readily overcome. You will find an 
article dealing with the culture of Pmonies in 
our issue of June 29th, 1912. page 408, a copy 
of which can be had from the publisher, post 
free, for lid. Yes, if well grown, the Papaver 
orientale should flower next year. 

FRUIT. 

Unhealthy Vine-leaves CL.).—Your Vine- 
leaves are badly mildewed. Duet the leaves 
with flowers of sulphur and keep the house 
drier for a time. You have probably kept the 
house moist, and the sudden changes of 
weather have caused the mildew. Of course, you 
will not damp overhead, and until you have 
checked the pest you must keep the house on 
the dry side. The foliage is excellent, except 
for the mildew. 

Mealy-bug on Vines (M. I).). The best 
thing j’ou can do now is to obtain either 
spirits of wine or methylated spirit, and 
with a tiny brush, such as a camel-hair one, i 
touch the bug wherever found with a drop, | 
even if found on the bunches. Do not dress j 
the wood now. Keep the insect under sub- j 
jection in this way as much as you can, and , 
then in the autumn, after the leaves have 
fallen, the pruning done, and the wood burnt, | 
syringe the Vines and the house thoroughly 
with a solution of caustic soda and commer¬ 
cial potash, 4 oz. of each dissolved in 6 gallons 
of boiling water. If you want more make a 
larger quantity, thoroughly doing the wood 
and brickwork also. A wineglassful of paraffin 
may be stirred in and kept well mixed. 

Blind Strawberry-plants (S.).— We should 
certainly advise you to dest.ov at once every 
plant that does not show bloom by this time. 
That your stock has gone quite blind, or, in i 
other words, flowerless, is pretty certain, and 
such plants never again become productive, i 
That the plants have thrown gross leaves is 
inevitable, because no force is being ab- I 
stracted from the plants in the production of 
blooms. That runners taken from such plants 
are also blind is hut natural indeed, inevit¬ 
able. Not only should you destroy every such 
plant, but obtain strong runners to plant 
for next season’s stocks from other stocks that 
are fruiting. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers diseased (header ).—Your Cu¬ 
cumbers seem to be in a very bad way, and. 
so far as we can judge, are beyond remedy. 
Evidently they are greatly infested by some 
destructive fungus, and we can recommend 
you nothing better than complete destruction 
of every portion. Then get out the soil, 
thoroughly wash the house with boiling soapy 
water, limewhite the walls and woodwork 
with hot lime wash, and even then burn in the 
house some sulphur on hot cinders, enough 
to fill the house with strong fumes for a few 
hours. Very strong measures seem to be 
needed. If you do not care to do so much,pick 
of! the worst leaves and fruits, dust liberally 
with sulphur, and keep the house close and 
warm for a few days. 

Unhealthy Cucumber-leaf (B.). —The causes 
of the unhealthy appearance of the Cucumber- 
leaf sent is that it is covered with red-spider, 
and, if the plant from which it. was taken lias 
many of the leaves infested as badly, the better 
way would be to pull up and burn it at once, 
and thoroughly cleanse the house or frame in 


which it is growing. Renew the soil and re¬ 
plant with a healthy young one. When a 
Cucumber-plant becomes very badly infested 
with red-spider it is well nigh a hopeless task 
to attempt to restore it to good health. To 
ward off future attacks of red-spider, as far as 
possible maintain a rather high temperature 
and moist atmosphere in the house or frame, 
together with abundant ventilation. This will 
induce sturdy growth, and, consequently, the 
plant will be less liable to the attacks of 
insect pests. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fond weed and copper sulphate (A. IT. Cob- 
bold).—Copper sulphate is the best remedy. 
The proportion used is one part copper sul¬ 
phate to anywhere from 750,000 to l.UOO.UoO 
parts of water. It is first necessary to obtain 
approximately at least the cubic contents of 
the water to be treated. The sulphate of 
copper should be obtained in a pulverised 
state, placed in a porous bag, and dragged 
through the water until dissolved. It does not 
matter how the sulphate is distributed, so 
long as it is done thoroughly. It may be dis¬ 
solved previously and sprayed evenly over 
the surface, provided no Water Lilies or other 
aquatic plants are in growth. A cubic foot of 
water weighs about 62i lb. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Honeysuckle.—* From what you say, your 
plant is evidently attacked by green-fly. and 
your best plan will be to syringe it freelv 
with a solution of Quassia extract and soft 
soap. Had you sent us some of the infected 
Bhoot8, we could have been better able to help 

you.- Psevnia. —1, We suppose you refer to 

the Cineraria known as Matador. 2, You 
will find an article dealing with the herba¬ 
ceous Pajonies in our issue of June 29th, 1912, 

page 408. Bee also note on this page.- A . 

Cator. —Your Stocks and Cabbages have 
" damped off.” Had you put them into the 
frame when first you pricked them off, kept, 
them close for a few days and then hardened 

them off, no harm would have followed.- 

Anxious .—You need be in no doubt as to using 
the manure, as it will now be thoroughly de¬ 
composed.- St. A ubins.—' The fungus you 

refer to in the soil is evidently caused by 
decaying pieces of wood, some of which we 
found in the sample sent. We should advise 
you to give the part affected a good dressing 
of lime, forking it in, and leaving the ground 

fallow for a time.- M. F. Smyth. —The 

trouble is evidently due to exhausted soil and 
neglect to divide the plants, if one may judge 
from the specimen you send.——IV. H. 
Webster. —The book to which you refer is 
probably Hobday’s “Villa Gardening.” which 
can be obtained from this office, price 2s. 6d. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — E. C. —1, Megasea cordi- 
folia; 2. Dielytra spectabilis: 5. Orobua 
vernus; 4, Ranunculus aconitifolius fl.-pl.—- 
Y. .1.-1, Escallonia macrantha; 2, The Bird 
Cherry (Primus Padus): 3, Berberis Darwini; 

4, Ribes aureuni.— W. II. II. —1, Iris pallida; 
2, Campanula glomerata dahurica; 3, Pani- 

cura variegatum ; 4, Veronica spiral a.-F. 

Denning. —1. Ceanothus azureus: 2. Crested 
form of Athyrium Filix Mas*; 3, Double Lady’s 
Smock (Cardamine pratensis flore-pleno): 4, 

Cyrtomium falcatum.- G. IV. O .—Iris 

pallida.—Era H. Hutton.— 1, Dendrobium 

suavissimum; 2. Vanda Bensoni.-IV. M. 

Crowfoot .—1, Geranium striatum; 2, Anemone 

sylvestris.- Graniticus. 1, One of the many 

forms of Saxifraga hypnoides; 2. The Spanish 

Squill (Soilla hiapanica).- -Miss Harris Jones. 

—1, A Thalietrmn; 2. Looks like a very poor 
specimen of Ranunculus aconitifolius fl.-pl., 
but it is impossible to name with any cer¬ 
tainty plants from such wretched scraps as 
you send us. Brackens. 1. Teucrium fmti- 
cans: 2. The Nepaul Laburnum (Piptanthus 

nepalensis).- Achnashie .—Tulipa sylvestris. 

- D. W. H.— Cloud Grass (Agrostis nebulosa). 

It may do under trees, but we fear it would 
not flower very well. It is largely used for 
mixing with cut flowers in the house. You 
can obtain seed from any seedsman. —T. 

1, Ceanothus azureus; 2, Choisya ternata; 3, 
Kerria japonica fl.-pl.: 4, Coronilla Eraerus. 

IV. IV.—1, Caltha palustris: 2, Meadow 
Saxifrage, double form <Saxifraga granulata 

fl.-pl).- S. K. —1, Onychium japonicum : 2. 

Adiantum trapeziforme: 3. Polystichum angu- 

lare; 4, Adiantum Legrandi.- B. It. E. 1. 

Anemone fulgens, double form; 2. Anemone 
coronaria: 3. Litliospermum prostratum; 4, 
Saxifraga Cotyledon. 

Name of fruit.—J. Stephens. —Apple : Prob¬ 
ably Brabant Bellefleur. 

CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 

J. Klinkert, 46. Beaumont-avenue,Richmond, 

5. W .—List of Clipped Yew and Box-trees, 
Hardy Perennials, Bulbs, Boses, etc., etc.; 
List of Malmaison, Tree, and Border Carna¬ 
tions. 

W. Matger and Sons, Guernsey.—Bulb Cata¬ 
logue. (Wholesale), 1913. 

Iris gracilipes. We are asked to state that 
the award of merit given to this plant at 
the meeting of I fhe Royal Horticultural 
Society, on June 3rd, was made to the War- 
grave Plant Farm, Ltd.. 1C. The Arcade. Liver- 
pool-*treet, and not as in our award list. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

A bright Pink comes with the name 
Dianthus Ccecl-y-cocb, probably a hybrid: 
a lovely rosy flower. It should be a gem 
for rock gardens and old walls in the way 
the Cheddar Pink thrives. From Friar 
Park. 

Saxifraga aizoidos. —A red form of this 
from Friar Park. A native plant frequent 
by mountain rills is not so attractive in 
colour as this variation, very curious in 
colour—a roil chocolate. Its effect in a 
group must be good. 

Magnolia parviflora.— My own Lily- 
trees being out of flower, this, in the first 
week of June, looked so frpslr and fine at 
Coomhe Wood that I was quite charmed 
with it. Ii» tile dry soil, with gravel 
below, it looked well in all parts. Flower¬ 
ing later than most of The other kinds is 
in its favour, keeping it more out of the 
way of April and May frosts. It is of easy 
culture, and well suited for our climate.— 
W. 

Some Canadian mountain plants.—I 

am much interested in plants from the 
Canadian Rocky Mountains, and some 
seem to me such as might come into my 
Heath garden—tlie best of all gardens. 
Hut where can I get them? Among the 
ones I like are the Bilberry, the Princess 
Pine, Winter Green, the plants they call 
Pulse Heathers in Canadian botanical 
language, the White Mountain Rhododen¬ 
dron, the Menziesia, and Vaeciniums.— 
S., Hants. 

The Madonna Lily on lime.— I see in 

your “Notes of the Week” of June 7th 
that you say the Madonna Lily does not 
flourish in soil with lime in it. I could 
show you this Lily growing as well here 
as I have ever seen it. and I am on the 
limestone rock, and the soil is very light 
and dry, and full of lime. The plants 
seldom have any disease here, and in¬ 
crease .so much that I have to divide them 
every- three or four years.—G uy Fenwick, 
Horlh Luffenliam Hall, Stamford. 

White Pinks. —I have been looking care¬ 
fully in a good many gardens lately for 
the old white Pink whielf was at one time 
so popular and so extensively grown. Only 
in one place have I found it, and then it 
was referred to in rather an apologetic 
way. Its place has been usurped by Mrs. 
Sinkins and Her Majesty, and while it is 
idle to deny the merit of these two superb 
Pinks, it seems a pity that the older 
variety, which had much to recommend 
It, should be apparently doomed to extinc¬ 


tion. I hope that in many a quiet and 
unpretending garden this old favourite 
may still hold pride of place, although, 
sorry am I to say so, I myself have 
suffered it to be ousted by the larger and 
more showy varieties above mentioned.— 
K. Bright. 

The round-leaved Rest Harrow (Ononis 
rotundlfoiia).—I sometimes think we do 
not quite do justice to the Rest Harrows 
iu gardens. This is a handsome and 
tough thing, and comes to us from Sir 
Frank Crisp. It is a good plant for the 
border or tlie rougher parts of the rock 
garden. It is a distinct thing, and I 
think there must be other handsome 
kinds in tlie genus, though probably not 
in cultivation.—W. 

The Tree Cermander (Touerium fruti- 
cans).—A correspondent from Co. Wick¬ 
low writes as follows:—In Gardening 
Illustrated (May 21th, p. 307), under 
heading, “The Tree Germander (Teucrium 
frutieans)," the writer seems to think 
April 20th early for this plant to bloom. 
I have a large bush here in a very ex- 
ixised situation, and it is rarely out of 
flower. I have never tried it indoors, it 
being quite hardy all about this part of 
Ireland. I send you a few blooms pulled 
to-day. The plant is covered with past 
and coming bloom. 

Rose Lady Cay in America.— In your 
issue of May 17th a corresiiondent speaks 
of Lady Gay Rose not blooming. My im¬ 
pression is that both it and the Dorothy 
Perkins are slow bloomers the first few 
years after planting. That was royexperi- 
cnce in Albany. It was two or three years 
before I had bloom on Dorothy Perkins. On 
the removal of The Country Gentleman to 
Philadelphia, in 1911, I came with it, and 
brought along my Roses and other plants. 
They have bloomed well here, even better 
than in Albany. The Soleil d’Or blooms 
used to bo imperfect in shape, ragged, and 
irregular, but imperfection has since dis¬ 
appeared^—W m. Hoyt Coleman, Narberth, 
Pa., U.8. America. 

The Double Yellow Rocket (Barbarea 
vulgaris fl.-pi.).—The popular name of the 
plant is rather misleading, inasmuch us it 
does not. belong to tlie same genus as the 
old favourite Sweet Rockets, which have 
largely gone out of general cultivation. 
The double form of Barbarea vulgaris, 
when well grown, forms handsome plants 
a foot and more in height, bearing large, 
branching spikes of yellow flowers. To 
be seen at its best it requires good soil, 
and in few places have I seen it doing so 


well as at Barskimming, in Ayrshire, 
where this old-fashioned plant is accept¬ 
able in May and June, and even later. I 
have been informed that it does badly on 
the chalk.—S. Aknoit. 

Distorted Clematises.— My Clematises 
are now coming into bloom, and some are 
very beautiful; but I am vexed to see a 
few double and distorted ones among 
them. Some are particularly offensive in 
bizarre and ugly greens coming into the 
flower. It is odd where we possess such 
lovely flowers as the noble Virgin's 
Bower, that men, in their mania for so- 
called “ improvement,” should strive 
after suc-li ugliness. As soon as time 
allows all these will go on the flre-heap.— 
W. 

Tufted Pansy Maggie Mott.— Always my 
favourite among Tufted Pansies, I have 
never seen this tine variety in better form 
than it has been for tlie past few weeks. 
The delicate lavender - coloured blooms 
have been larger than I have ever seen 
them in equally favourable seasons, and 
being freely produced the effect has been 
very striking. Year-old plants, in my 
estimation, give the best results, although 
two-year-old pieces are not to be despised, 
for if individual flowers are not so large 
bloom for bloom as those on younger 
plants, they are very freely and 
abundantly produced. By removing spent 
flowers and seed-pods at reguinr intervals 
the period of display is greatly prolonged. 
—Kirk. 

Primula Cookburniana.— Mr. Arnott’s 
note, on page 339, on this plant, as grown 
at Terregles, Dumfries, will give most 
gardeners furiously to think. At the pre¬ 
sent time I have five plants, sown in Sep¬ 
tember, 1911. One has eight flower-spikes 
about lti inches high, and the others five 
or six spikes. They are in a very damp 
spot, exposed to the sun, and in a mixture 
of [lent, loam, and hop-manure. Last year 
a large number of equally strong plants 
in a much drier situation were a failure. 
A few which flowered did not last more 
than a week. I have now a number of 
seedlings, sown in September of last year, 
which will not flower, and I hope they will 
make fine plants next spring. I saw many 
planbs of this Primula lately in southern 
gardens. Most of them had one flower- 
spike on a single crown.— E. Charles 
Buxton, Bettics-y-Coed, 

“ Old English garden " twaddle.— Some 
exhibitors have lately shown examples of 
“old English gardens,” and, judging by 
the picture in the illustrated paper, it is 
a perfectly ridiculous and false thing. 
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Now, too, tlio London parks are begin¬ 
ning to boost of having “old English 
gardens." Weil, it is n good thing they 
have something to boast of, for some of 
them are managed in tile worst way 
imaginable. The old English garden is 
very like an old garden oi any kind, and 
at the best, time of old English gardens 
there were at least thirty or forty kinds 
of old English gardens, so how can one 
call any garden in particular an "old 
English garden ”? It is merely an addi¬ 
tion to the redundant jargon of the day 
about gardening. 

Ceanothus thyrsiflorus,— The greatest 
surprise I have had among shrubs this 
spring was to see a tree of this in bloom 
at XVarley Place,a well-grown, picturesque 
tree about 20 feet high. 1 did not measure 
accurately, being more concerned with 
the beauty of the bloom. The soil at 
Warley is favourable, but the climate can¬ 
not be said to be the best in England, and. 
therefore, this tree may be expected to 
grow over a large area of England and 
Ireland. It cannot be common in gardens, 
and, therefore, 1 was glad to see a nice 
stock of young plants of it in the Coombe 
Wood Nurseries a few days ago. It, is dis¬ 
tinctly a charming addition to our flower¬ 
ing trees. I sometimes think we do not 
make enough of this beautiful family of 
plants from the 1’acilic coast of North 
America. Of this kind one may be quite 
sure.—W. 

The “shaggy" or “hairy” Hawkweed 

(Hieracium villosum).—When passing 
through the grounds at. Swinford Manor,, 
the residence of the late Poet Laureate, 
quite recently, the above-named plant, 
which was jn flower in one of the borders, 
arrested my attention. It is a distinct- 
looking subject, the foliage being covered 
with greyish-white, silky-looking hairs, 
and the growths surmounted with bright- 
yellow composite flowers, each about. 
1 inch in diameter. It is not new, but, at 
the same time, is by no means a common 
plant, or, in other words, is not in general 
cultivation. As seen growing and flower¬ 
ing in this instance, I could not be other¬ 
wise than impressed 'vita this variety of 
the Hawkweed, and it lias since occurred 
to me what a striking plant it Would be 
for grouping on the margins of hardy- 
flower borders or for the embellishment of 
the rockery, as the height of the plant 
does not exceed 1 foot.—A. W. 

Mazus rugosus. —A tiny trailer from the 
Himalaya, with pretty flowers like those 
of a Mountain Snapdragon, and n charm¬ 
ing plant for moist spots in the rock 
garden, and so welcome to go with various 
small creeping things of the moor and 
mountain, like the bog Haivbell, bog Pim¬ 
pernel, Mimulus radicans, and others 
fitted for that very interesting sort of 
garden that one may call the alpine hog. 
Some of the most beautiful things of the 
northern world, both in America and 
Europe, can only he seen in health in such 
a spot free of the all-devouring Reeds 
and Rushes that take possession of the 
ordinary bog. Tiiis plant has been for 
years grown at Friar Park, and was 
given ail award of merit by the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on March 4th of this year, when 
shown by the Wargrave Hardy Plant 
Farm, Twyford, Berks. 

A striking Willow (Salix magnificat— 
At the Horticultural Hall on June 3rd an 
award of merit was given to this new and 
distinct Chinese species of Salix. In size 
the leaves greatly exceed those of any 
other Willow, and they, as well as the 
whole contour of the plant, suggest, at a 
little distance, one of the Magnolias, 
rather than a Willow. The specimen 
shown was from -1 feet to 5 feet in height. 
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with rather stout branches of somewhat 
upright growth. The largest leaves were 
7 inches long in the blade, and about half 
that in width, with a purplish-tinted leaf¬ 
stalk an inch in length. On the upper 
surface the leaves are of a rather glau¬ 
cous green tint, with a purplish sutTusion 
on the undersides. The s|*‘cimen shown 
was not in flower, hut the catkins are said 
to be long and pendulous. It is certainly 
a most striking Willow.—W. T. 

Seeds and weeds. —I have noticed for 
quite a considerable number of years that 
in quarters where Spinach—more especi¬ 
ally the summer variety—is sown, quite 
an epidemic of Groundsel is contempor¬ 
aneous with the arrival of the seedling 
plants of Spinach. This year is no ex¬ 
ception to that rule, aud on the particular 
quarter I cannot recall having seen 
Groundsel before. I am, therefore, driven 
to the conclusion that the seeds of this 
weed have been imported among the 
Spinach seed. As a rule, seeds are most 
carefully cleaned; and I am not making 
any reflections upon the care of the 
growers, who, as I well know, use every 
possible means to send out clean seeds, 
but the fact remains. It Is almost, im¬ 
possible to clean thoroughly seeds such as 
Spinach, Carrots, and others; and the 
I wonder is that there are not very many 
| more weeds than is the case.—K. Bright. 

Convallaria japonica. — It would, I 
think, be useful to obtain the experience 
of those who have attempted the cultiva¬ 
tion of the plant sold by nurserymen 
under this name, but which, according to j 
the highest authorities, should be called 
Ophiopogon japonicus. It is. in many 
cases, very disappointing, as it does not 
survive the winter in the open in a number 
of places, while in others it fails to flower. 

I have grown it for some time, but have 
failed to llower it. Recently I saw several 
good plants at Barskimming, Ayrshire, 
where, too. it has not flowered, and where, 
as in my ease, it does not look happy, the 
narrow, rather Grass-like leaves being 
browned at the tips. Here I am follow¬ 
ing the treatment generally recommended 
for it—a rather shady spot jn a warm, 
sheltered position, and in peaty soil. In 
the garden at Barskimming it *s in a 
position almost due south, and on an 
elevated terrace garden, backed by a high 
wall.— »S. Arnott. 

Paeony Esperance.— This Pseony, which 
was given an award of merit at the meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
June 3rd, is even an older hybrid of 
Pa?onia lutea than the variety La Lor¬ 
raine, referred to on page 340. First dis¬ 
tributed, by M. Lemoine, of 'Nancy, in the 
autumn of 100th the general colour of the 
flower would suggest that the parentage 
of the two is probably the same. Iu 
Esperance, however, the blossoms are only 
semi-double, and, consequently, the pur¬ 
plish markings at the base of the petals 
are more conspicuous than in the closely- 
packed blooms of La Lorraine, The 
biight-red stigma and filaments also form 
a notable feature. As the price of Esper- 
ance is much less than that of the other, 
and single or semi-double flowers are pre¬ 
ferred by many, it will, no doubt, be 
quickly sought after. Now that a marked 
yellow tint has. in conjunction with a 
large flower, made its appearance among 
the Tree-1 Monies, we shall, in all proba¬ 
bility, 111 time see the advent of a variety 
with flowers of a much richer yellow.— 
K. R. W. 

Escallonia Langleyensis.— 1 This Is the 
result of a cross between the pretty white- 
flowered Escallonia pliilippiana and the 
richly-tinted E. macranthn. E. phil- 
ippiana is deciduous, while E. macrautha 
is evergreen. In this respect E. Lang¬ 


leyensis is about midway between the 
two, us in some seasons it retains a good 
many of its leaves, while in others it Is 
almost leafless. It is of a loose habit of 
growth, and is seen to great advantage 
when planted against a wall or fence. In 
this way, if the principal branches are 
secured to the supjjorf, the minor ones will 
dispose themselves in a pleasing and in¬ 
formal manner, and when laden with its 
clusters of rich carmine-rose coloured 
blossoms a charming effect is produced. 
Trained to a stout, erect stake, aud 
allowed to grow at will, it. is also very 
effective. At Kew, near the Palm-house, 
two mounds are planted with this Escal¬ 
lonia, and in this way it is seen to great 
advantage. The plants glow freely, and 
the principal branches spread all over the 
mound. When in full bloom the small but 
rich green leaves serve admirably as a 
selling to the brightly-coloured blossoms. 
—K. R. W. 

- With the exception of the de¬ 
ciduous - leaved. Escallonia pliilippiann, 
this is certainly the hardiest of the 
Eseallonias, and one of the most beauti¬ 
ful. It is of hybrid origin, its parents 
being E. pliilippiana and E. macrautha. 
The hybrid does not bear any striking 
resemblance to either parent, for it is 
more vigorous than E. pliilippinnu, while 
the leaves being smaller and the branches 
longer and weaker than those of E. 
macranthn. Growing to a height of <» feet 
or 8 feet, it thrives well either in the open 
ground or against a wall or trellis. 
Planted in a large group, it is particu¬ 
larly pleasing, for long, slender shoots, 
which hear bright-red flowers throughout 
the greater part of their length, are 
formed. When grown against a trellis or 
fence, it is necessary to do a certain 
amount of pruning, or the plant will be¬ 
come too dense. Although flowers apj>ear 
during June and July, some continue to 
open right on until autumn. It. may be 
easily increased from cuttings inserted in 
sandy soil in a close frame during July.— 
D. Kkw. 

Robinia KelseyL— In many respects this 
showy species may he said to be superior 
to the Rose Acacia (Robinia liispida), for 
its foliage is lighter, it is somewhat less 
brittle, is more easily propagated, and 
can be induced to form a small tree ; 
whilst, although the flowers are smaller, 
they are quite as pretty as those of It. 
liispida Inermis, which is the best form of 
the Rose Acacia. It is a comparatively 
new plant in European gardens, for it was 
only received from America about the be¬ 
ginning of the present century. The rose- 
coloured flowers, which are similar to 
those of a Pea In shape, are produced in 
Juno in rather dense, short racemes, and 
last in good condition for several weeks. 
They are succeeded by conspicuous i>ods, 
wheh are covered with dense, purplish 
bristles. Seeds sometimes ripen during a 
hot summer, and in this respect it differs 
from It. liispida, which has never been 
known to produce seeds. Another char¬ 
acter is noticeable in the absence of the 
bristles on the bark, which are charac¬ 
teristic of the Rose Acacia. As it is natur¬ 
ally inclined to assume bush form, some 
attention must be given to training a lead¬ 
ing shoot in an upward direction, if it is 
desired to induce it to grow into a small 
tree. 

Davidia invofucrata*— This Chinese 
tree, which has aroused a deal of interest 
within recent years, and whose flowering 
at Kew is referred to iu Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for June 7th. promises to lx* a valu¬ 
able addition to our gardens. It thrives 
well on the slopes of Coombe Wood 
Nursery, and two years ago I saw it in 
bloom there. Sprays cut from Ibis speci¬ 
men were awarded a first-class certificate 
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by the Royal Horticultural Society. This 
particular plant, which was the first to 
flower at Cooinbe Wood, was one of many 
raised there from seed sent home by Mr. 
E. H. Wilson. There was, however, and 
probably still Is, an older and larger 
s|iecimen in the nursery, which, thougli it 
did not bloom in the'spring (the normal 
period of this Dnvidia), had a number of 
flowers in the autumn of that year. This 
was brought home by Mr. Wilson in a liv¬ 
ing state. In common with many other 
members of the- Cornus family, it is not 
the flowers themselves, but the large 
attendant bracts, which form the showiest 
feature of the inflorescence. In the case 
of the Davidiu, these bracts are white. As 
Davidia involucrata 1ms now been some 
time distributed, and sitecimens of it are 
scattered over the country, it will, doubt¬ 
less, not be long before its flowering be¬ 
comes general.—K. It. W. 

Antennaria tomentosa —A fairly long 
and deep bank planted with this three 
years ago is just now a mass of white, 
with the exception at intervals of clumps 
of a dark-flowered, dark-foliaged Antir¬ 
rhinum. This breaks the otherwise flat 
surface, and forms a very pleasing con¬ 
trast, although the Antennaria, from the 
height of its flowers and habit of growth, 
Is nothing like so formal a carpet plant as 
many things used for the purpose. Another 
interesting comparison for the Antennaria 
is the blue Knapweed (Centaurea mon- 
tana). I remember the site of an excava¬ 
tion for clay, that had been transformed 
into a sort of flower garden, in which the 
association of the two plants in rather 
large clumps produced a very pleasing 
effect. In the old pit garden above noted 
is just now to be seen some very pretty 
grouping, as the result of judicious mixing 
of I.unaria biennis in different shades, one 
part of a slope especially being very effec¬ 
tive with a deep purple at the top, shading 
down to white at the base. The floor of 
tlie [lit was partially tilled in with road- 
sidings some years ago, and here some of 
the taller hardy plants, like Acanthus, 
the tall Campanulas, and Lupins, especi¬ 
ally polyph.vilus, flourish exceedingly.— 
H. It. S., Hardwick. 

Apple blossom beautiful.— In reply to 
the desire of “ W.” I extract the follow¬ 
ing from my note-book : — “ The most 
effective Apples for floral effect are those 
which combine large size with a brilliant 
colour, and tbe colour should preferably 
be confined to the outer side of the petal 
to give contrast. Some varieties have a 
general suffusion of colour of an even 
tint, Golden Spire being a prominent 
example. This is not effective ns seen 
from a little distance. Furthermore, these 
‘ suffused ’ varieties are generally rather 
of a lilac than a carmine tint, which again 
is not desirable. The varieties most 
richly tinted are Lord Derby, Nelson 
Codl'in, Grenadier, Sandringham, Castle 
Major, Galloway Pippin; all, it will be 
noted, green cooking varieties. Speaking 
roughly, it may be said, the redder the 
fruit the paler the flower. Winter Queen¬ 
ing, Wealthy, Duchess of Oldenburgh, 
Cox's Pomona, and Gravenstein have the 
flowers very nearly pure white. The 
colour of the young buds differs very 
notably from deepest carmine to pale 
salmon pink." For fuller details on this 
subject I may refer renders interested to 
my paper in the “ Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society,” November, 1912. 
All points considered—namely, healthy 
growth, beautiful blossom, which seldom 
fails, and parenthetically, useful fruit, 
planters cannot do better than select Lord 
Derby.— Edward A. Bustard, Allington, 
Maidstone. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

G RE VILL EA KOSMAR IN IFOLIA. 
The accompanying illustration directs 
attention to a showy shrub, which, though 
not suitable for general cultivation in the 
outdoor garden in the British Isles, 
thrives and forms a tine bush in the 
milder parts. That it may be grown in 
many places, however, is very evident, for 
the plant from which the illustration was 
prepared is growing in Mrs. Chambers’ 
garden at Hasiemere, whereas it may be 
noted in some parts of Kent, Sussex, 
Hampshire, and from there to Cornwall, 
Wales, and Ireland. In some parts of Ihe 
west coast of Scotland it also thrives in 
the open. G. rosmat'inifolia is a native of 


ceeds against a wall. Cuttings of young 
shoots may be rooted in sandy peat during 
summer. D. 


ROTES AXD REPLIES. 

Cutting down dorse. I have a largo patch 
ot common Gorse, which is getting too high. 
It ia in a position in which 1 cannot burn it. 
Will yon please inform me what ia the hest 
time of year to cut it down? Will ycur answer 
apply to double Gorse also?—C old Ash. 

(The best time to cut it down is imme¬ 
diately after flowering, as this allows 
plenty of time for the young shoots to 
grow arid become ripened before the 
winter.] 

The All Saints’ Cherry (Prunus acida, 
vnr. sem perflorens). — The principal 
attraction of this Cherry lies in its late 
flowering, for although a few blooms are 


A flowering shoot of Grevi/lea rosmarinifolia. From a photograph 
in Mrs. Chambers' garden at Hasiemere. 


Now South Wales, and has long been 
known in English gardens as a cold green¬ 
house plant. Mature plants may he from 
4 feet to 5 feet high, and 10 feet or 12 feet 
across. A specimen exceeding these 
dimensions is growing in Mr. Fox’s garden 
at Rose Hill, Falmouth. The small leaves 
are evergreen, and bear a striking resem¬ 
blance to those of the Rosemary. The 
flowers are red, with long, protruding 
styles and stamens, and they appear in 
small heads from the [mints of short 
growths. It rarely happens that a* large 
bush can be found without flowers, the 
best time for blossoms being during May 
and June. Given good soil, light, rather 
than heavy, it grows well in most places 
where the climatic conditions are favour¬ 
able, whilst, in places where it is unsuit¬ 
able for tlie o|k;-u ground it sometimes suc- 


produced during tbe normal Cherry¬ 
flowering season, it blossoms more freely 
during early June, and from that time 
until autumn it is rarely without flowers. 
A variety of tlie dwarf-growing European 
Prunus acida. It has long been In cultiva¬ 
tion. It differs in habit from other mem¬ 
bers of the same group, for the branches, 
instead of being stiff and upright, are 
semi-pendent, and although it is often 
grafted upon stems 5 feet or (> feet high, 
the branches of a well-developed plant 
usually sweep the ground. The flowers, 
which appear in loose racemes from the 
points of axillary shoots, are followed by 
small fleshy fruits, which are bright red 
when ripe. 

The Rooky Mountain Bramble (Rubus 
deliciosus).—This differs widely from tlie 
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other Rubi both in habit and foliage, for 
it is a spreading bush, destitute of spines, 
and the same branches keep on growing 
and flowering year after year. The leaves 
bear some resemblance to those of a 
Currant in shape, whilst both branches 
and leaves are suggestive of those of 
Neillia opulifolia. When leafless plants 
of the Neillia and R. deliciosus are grow¬ 
ing side by side it is a difficult matter to 
distinguish between the two, so closely 
alike are the branches. As the common 
name implies, the plant is u native of the 
Rocky Mountains. It bus long been in 
cultivation, but it is not by any means a 
common plant. Growing from 4 feet to 
ti feet high, it forms a specimen 5 feet or 
t! feet across. The flowers appear in May 
and June, and are very similar to those of 
a Dog Rose in size and shape, though white 
in colour. There arc, however, two forms, 
tlie flowers in one case being almost 
twice as large as tiiose of the oilier, those 
of t.lie bettor form being between 2 inches 
and 3 inches in diameter. It thrives in 
good loamy soil, but is rather difficult to 
increase except by means of seedsor layers. 
Seeds should be sown in light soil when 
ripe, whereas layers must be put down 
in March.—D. Kew. 

Davidia involucrata.— One of the most 
interesting trees introduced in recent 
years from Western China is Davidia 
involucrata, seeds of which were sent to 
ilurope in JSU7, and a plant raised from 
them is now 20 feet high in the temperate- 
house at Kew, where it is flowering for 
the first time. So far the tree lias proved 
to be quite hardy in this country, for there 
are sturdy youug specimens of it growing 
in the open air at Kew, where they have 
been exposed to ail weathers for the last 
ten years or so. it grows with as much 
vigour as a Lime, and it has the excellent 
habit of coming into leaf lute enough to 
escape frost and lo complete its growth 
early in auLumn. It likes a good loamy 
soil, exposure to full sunshine, and it is 
of sufficient sturdiness to be self-support¬ 
ing even in the most exposed situations. 
Another excellent quality possessed by 
this tree is that of being easily multiplied 
by meaus of cuttings formed of the young 
ripened shoots. Messrs. J. Veiteh and 
Sons have in their nursery at Coombe 
Wood, Kingston, a large number of seed¬ 
lings of tills tree raised from seeds col¬ 
lected for them in China by Mr. it. H. 
Wilson. The description of the tree in 
Cliiua is that it grows to medium height, 
with Limicii - like foliage and capitate 
inflorescences, each with two large white 
bracts. These bracts are its most dis¬ 
tinguishing feature, as they are exactly 
like white leaves, the larger one being 
ti inches long by 2J inches in width, the 
other smaller; they are attached to the 
base of a dense ball-like cluster of 
flowers, like those of the Ivy, a better 
comparison, perhaps, being the flower- 
head of Bcntliamia frugifera, to which 
Davidia is related. Collectors describe 
the trees in China as being, when in 
flower, so thickly covered with these 
white leaf-like bracts as to have the 
upi>earauco of chessboards, tbe white 
bracts alternating with the dark green 
leaves of the tree .—The Field. 

Kalmia angustifolia. —This is very 
beautiful at the present time (mid-June), 
for it is blossoming freely, and one 
wonders why it is not more widely 
planted. Growing to a height of 3 feet, it 
is recognised by its small, deep green, oval 
leaves and clusters of deep rose or red¬ 
dish flowers, which appear from the leaf 
axils about tbe apex of last year's growth. 
Pretty ns tbe type is, it is surpassed in 
beauty by some of its dwarfer and more 
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compact-growing varieties. Of these, nnnn 
grows from (i inches to 12 inches high, and 
rosea and rubra from 1J feet to 2 feet in 
height. K. angustifolia thrives best in 
soil whieh is permanently moist, but not 
waterlogged, and enjoys a little shade.— 
D. 

The Long-twigged Broom (Genista vir- 
gata).—This is one of the most useful of 
the numerous Hrooms, for it blooms after 
most kinds are over, and grows into a 
busli of considerable proportions. A 
native of Madeira, it has long been an oc¬ 
cupant of our gardens, and appears likely 
to naturalise itself where conditions are 
favourable. Mature bushes are often 
(2 feet to 15 feet high, and as far through, 
and during June they bear a profusion of 
yellow flowers. Planted in large, irre¬ 
gular-shaped masses, it is excellent for the 
wild garden, particularly where the 
ground is light and sandy. It can also he 
used with advantage as an undergrowth 
in a thin wood, or as a specimen plant for 
tlie lawn. Seeds are ripened in profusion, 
and form a ready means of increase—in 
fact, if tlie ground beneath the hushes is 
free from weeds and undisturbed, 
hundreds of seedlings will appear. As is 
the case with most of the other kinds of 
Brooms, plants do not transplant well 
after they have attained a height of 2 feet 
or 3 feet, therefore they should lie placed 
in their permanent positions whilst quite 
small, and if possible he kept iu pots until 
large enough to plant in the open ground. 
—W. D. 

Solarium crispum in a Wiltshire garden. 

—As a spring-flowering climber for the 
house-front there is no doubt about the 
ini rinsic value of this Solatium. So rarely 
seen treated as a hardy subject, I was 
lately much impressed with its vigorous 
growth as well as its wealth of pretty pale 
blue and white flowers. At Cleeve House, 
Meiksham, Wilts, the residence of Mr. W. 
H. Bell, I saw Ibis plant recently iu full 
beauty, anil I wondered why it is so rarely 
utilised for a similar purpose. Cleeve 
House may claim to have some advantages 
in tree shelter, which must partly account 
for the success of such .subjects. Mr. 
Bell’s siiecimen, planted in 1!)0S, a long 
enough period to establish its hardiness, 
rises to a height of some 30 feet. The 
plant iu question needs severe cutting 
back every third year to keep it within 
reasonable hounds. Although the garden 
at this season is filled from end to end 
with interesting trees and plants, this sub¬ 
ject stands out conspicuously as one of 
its many treasures. Tlie white-flowered S. 
jasminoides occupies a portion of the same 
frontage, but it does not show the same 
vigour ns its pale-blue coloured counter- 
part, though naturally in its season of 
bloom, whieh is much inter, it is very 
pleasing. The raised terrace surround¬ 
ing tills south-west portion of the house 
has a flag-paved surface, among which 
mauy dwarf alpine plants find a congenial 
home, and from the windows may be seen 
other dwarf shrubs like Carpentaria culi- 
fornica. Myrtles, Nandina domestiea, 
Magnolias, anil other desirable plants, 
which thrive with amazing vigour. 
Solauum crispum contiuues in bloom for 
several weeks during the months of May 
and June.- W. Stbioxei.!,. 


New Index and Binding Oases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. —The Iiulrx to Volume XXXIV. oj 
Gardening Illustrated is now ready lprice Id., poet 
free 3{dJ. The Binding Case for the Maine volume is also 
available (price la. Gd., by post Is. 9d./. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any nacsagcnl, or from 
the Publisher, IT, Fumival-street, Tsomlon, E.C. If ordered 
together, the pri.ee of lAe Index and Binding Case is Is., 
post free. 


FRUIT. 

TIIE FRUIT CROPS OF 1913. 

As the season is now sufficiently advanced 
for the condition of the fruit crops to he 
spoken of with tolerable certainty, I pur¬ 
pose giving in the following note an 
account of them as far as my own 
locality is concerned, which, I hope, may, 
at any rate, prove of interest to some of 
the readers of this journal. 

Beginning with Apricots, which are the 
most precocious of the stone-fruits, the 
trees, it may be remarked in passing, 
were, before tlie blooms began to unfold, 
in the best possible condition in every way. 
The flowers began to open early in 
February, and by the middle of the month 
the trees were iu full bloom. Up to this 
I>eriod everything looked hopeful, and 
there seemed to be a i>ossibility of an ex¬ 
cel Ien| crop setting. Then the weather 
changed, and after this, when there was 
not a gale raging, rain was falling heavily, 
j and in .spite of protection being afforded 
’ the effect on the fertilisation of the 
blossoms was of a negative character, and 
the net result is a very thin crop. This, 
to say the least, was very disappointing, 
for never had the trees looked more 
promising, and had more genial weather 
prevailed there Is not the least doubt that 
the yield would have been a bountiful one. 
A slightly more encouraging account can 
be recorded of Peaches and Nectarines, 
which flowered later, but had also to 
encounter an undue share of rough winds 
and a moist atmosphere arising from the 
almost continuous fall of rain, which was 
a characteristic of the weather during 
March. Some trees are carrying a nice 
sprinkling of fruit, while others are bare, 
with the result that the crop is much below 
(he average. By way of compensation, 
growth is good and very clean. Plums, on 
(he other hand, are an excellent crop, and 
the fruits are now swelling apace. The 
blossom of the Plum, like that of the Sloe 
or Blackthorn, seems to be so constituted 
that it can withstand the vicissitudes of 
spring weather better than other fruit- 
trees, as it also had to contend with any¬ 
thing but favourable climatic conditions, 
and on one occasion trees in the open were 
subjected to a storm of sleet. Both the 
sweet and cooking Cherries flowered in 
the greatest profusion. They set well, and 
are now swelling off a flue crop of fruit; 
iri fact, such a good, all-round crop has 
not resulted for several years past. 

Pears, notwithstanding the great 
amount of blossom the trees carried, are a 
good average crop, and under the genial 
influence of the warm summer weather 
now prevailing tlie fruits are fast develop¬ 
ing. The Apple blossom experienced very 
rough winds indeed at the time it was 
fully expanded, and great were the mis¬ 
givings as to what the ultimate result 
would be. As far as can at present be 
determined, tlie fructifying organs of the 
flowers do not appear to have suffered to 
any great extent, ns most trees appear to 
be well laden. It is, of course, rather 
premature to speak with absolute cer¬ 
tainty, as there is yet ample time for the 
trees to cast a good many of their fruits, 
but so far they are healthy, well de¬ 
veloped, and look likely to stand. .Should 
this prove to be tlie case, as I think it 
will, the yield will be a much heavier one 
I than that of last year, even if it does not 
equal that, of 1911. Medlars are only just 
coming into bloom, and the same with 
Quinces, so that no opinion can be ex¬ 
pressed as to what the crop, which is not 
generally an important one, is likely to be. 

Gooseberries and Currants, both red 
and black; will be plentiful, and the 
promise with regard to Raspberries, which 
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are now in flower, is of n very hopeful 
description. The Loganberry I have 
never before seen blossom so freely, 
while there is every appearance of Straw¬ 
berries being a flrst-rate crop in every 
respect. 

To sum up. the fruit crops for the pre¬ 
sent year, with the exception of Apricots 
and Peaches, which, as I have already 
pointed out, are thin and disappointing, 
are, as far as can be determined, satis¬ 
factory. Of frost there has been nothing 
to speak of, certainly not of sufficient 
severity to do any damage, and the cause 
of such failures as have occurred are, 
therefore, due to the prevalence of a long 
succession of cold, rough winds, which 
often assumed the nature of gales, the 
heavy and continuous rainfall, and 
absence of sunshine. A. W. 

Ashford, Kent . 

A PEAK ORCHARD. 

The Pear should, in this country, be much 
more grown as an orchard tree for its 


drained borders, and must be well 
nourished with mulch and liquid manure. 
I do not like cold tap water either for Figs 
or Grapes, and if there is no other source 
of supply either add a little warm water 
or soften it with chemical manure, at the 
rate of 1 oz. to the gallon. Almost before 
the first crop is ripe and gathered the 
second crop will be advancing on the 
young wood, and the second crop is 
usually heavier than the first. And then 
the feeding is important, or the fruits will 
lack size. ’ 


STRAWBERRIES IN COLD-FRAMES. 
Fob many years, having a great demand 
| for Strawberries in May and early June, I 
| found frame culture of great' value. 
Fruits grown in this way are very useful, 
J as the produce is equal to the very 
I best open-air fruit—indeed, I may say, 
superior, as shelter can be given in very 
wet weather, and the fruit freely exposed 
when required. Another advantage is 
that one can make the soil suitable, and 


paring for another crop. Grown thus, the 
plants in a few years pay for the frames, 
and the culture is very .simple. Of course, 
the frames, after the crop is cleared, are 
not long empty. I have found them of 
great value for sheltering other crops, 
especially in a cold spring, and in the 
autumn when the plants are uncovered I 
have used the sashes for a time for dwarf 
Beans, Custard and Bush Marrows—in¬ 
deed, for a variety of things. Some 
growers, instead of planting out, advocate 
placing plants in pots in the frames as 
required, but I think the planting-out 
system much better, as in the case of pot 
plants more watering is necessary, and a 
much lighter crop Is secured. There must 
be good plants, early planting, and atten¬ 
tion at the start. I have, with the lack of 
fixed frames, had excellent results by 
planting on borders, leaving room at in¬ 
tervals so that movable frames could he 
placed over the plants just as new growth 
commences. Of course, grown on borders 
the crop is later, and only a little in ad- 



A Pear orchard, at Sittingboume, Kent. 


beauty even if not for its fruit, which 
yearly grows in value. The Pear-tree is 
finer in form and stature than the Apple, 
and in many parts of the country one may 
often find trees like forest trees. . Such 
trees, with their varied and picturesque 
form, are worth thinking of when plant¬ 
ing for beauty. The Pear is probably 
better than any tree planted for orna¬ 
ment, if sve take into account its tine form, 
early and profuse bloom, and the beauty 
of the fruit. Why not plant avenues of 
the best of the good Pears? Why not 
groups of them in our parks? They at 
least are not exotic and disappointing, 
like many of the Conifers planted of late 
years in avenues, but trees of our 
regions which no cold we ever experience 
can destroy. _ 

Figs In warm-house.— The first crop will 
soon be ripening. Figs are gross feeders, 
especially if growing in shallow, well- 
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grow the best possible kinds as regards r 
flavour, such as the British Queen, which 
does admirably grown thus. X am aware 
iu some gardens frames are not available, 
but in many there is now no lack of glass 
and shelter, and a small amount devoted 
to this purpose will give a good return. I 
always found there was a break in the 
supply unless frame fruits were available, 
as given a hot May, similar to the latter 
part of May this year, the pot Straw¬ 
berries are uncertain, as when grown on 
shelves they are difficult to keep moist, 
hence they are of poor flavour, and also 
much infested with red-spider, as one can¬ 
not give the overhead syringings to keep 
the pest at bay. 

I have seen the same plants allowed to 
occupy the frames nearly three years, but 
this, I think, should be avoided. I have 
obtained much better results by planting 
yearly, clearing out as soou as the crop 
was gathered, and a little later on pre- 


vance of the earliest on a warm border, 
but of great help when ripe Strawberries 
are a necessity. The plants .should be 
firmly planted, and not be too far from 
the glass—12 inches to 18 inches, accord¬ 
ing to the variety. For some months the 
plants will not require the sashes, but 
this does not mean they must take their 
chance, as every afternoon as the sun de¬ 
clines they should get the same treatment 
as t)ot plants. I used the garden engine 
or hose freely overhead in hot weather. 
Such pests as red-spider or thrips should 
not get a foothold, and later on the plants 
will take liquid-manure freely. When 
planting, do not crowd unduly, and venti¬ 
late abundantly in suitable weather all 
through the winter, ns by growing as 
hardy as possible forcing later on is 
simple, merely closing the frames in Feb¬ 
ruary or early March, airing carefully, 
and covering the glass at nights if cold. 

W. F. 
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PROTECTING STRAWBERRY-BEDS. 
Now that the fruits are swelling fast, and 
will, if genial weather conditions con¬ 
tinue, soon commence colouring, measures 
must be taken to preserve the crop from 
the depredations of birds. Time was 
when such elaborate precautions which 
now have to be taken to protect the Straw¬ 
berry crop were unnecessary, but birds 
have multiplied to such an extent, par¬ 
ticularly in woodland districts, for a long 
time past that unless the beds are securely 
netted over but very few fruits would fall 
to the share of the grower. This year 
blackbirds and thrushes are so numerous 
that they are already attacking fruits 
only half grown. Whatever the method 
of netting the beds may be that finds 
favour, it is highly necessary to see that 
the nets are made secure all round the 
outside, for if but a small opening is left 
at any point the above-named birds will 
not be slow to avail themselves of it and 
enjoy a rare feast. In Some gardens the 
nets are stretched over a framework 
erected at such a height, that gathering 
can be conveniently carried out without 
removing the nets, which saves much 
trouble, but runs away with a great 
quantity of netting when Strawberries are 
grown extensively. To merely lay the 
nets over the plants is next to useless, as 
the birds then sit on the top and peck the 
berries through the meshes of the nets, 
and both consume and damage a large 
quantity in a short time. The alternative 
Is to drive in, at convenient distances 
all over the beds, stakes, which should 
stand not less than 1 foot above ground 
level. To these stakes, rods, such as are 
used for the support of Kidney Beans, or 
pantile laths, should be tied near to the 
tops, both lengthwise and transversely, 
throughout the bed, which w ill form a low 
but convenient framework for the nets to 
lie upon, and at the same time the berries 
will be well out of reach of birds. In case 
the nets do not more than just touch.the 
ground round the outsides, it is important 
they should then be pegged down at 
intervals of a yard or so apart, and so 
prevent birds gaining ingress. 

Before the nets are put on, the beds 
should lie ha ml-weeded, and in some eases 
where but little rain has fallen of late, 
and much wind and hot. sun have been 
experienced, a good soaking of water will 
be beneficial. A. W. 


follow as to require root-pruning so soon. 
Tap-roots alone would induce the non-set¬ 
ting of the flowers, and if after reading 
the above you think we are correct, then 
the remedy lies in your own hands. Tap¬ 
roots when found should be cut off as close 
to the tree as possible.] 

Peach stones splitting.— Could you kindly 
tell me the cause of my Peaches poing in this 
way? I enclose one for inspection. I have 
never had them like it before. The trees seem 
perfectly healthy. The flowers were set with a 
rabbit’s tail. Do you think it is through lack 
of bees? I have not seen one in the house 
this year.—W. H., Newbury. 
i [The Peach you send has a split stone, 

I which may be due to several causes, as 
I imperfect fertilisation of the flowers, un- 
| ripened wood, overcropping, or an absence 
! of dime from the soil. Freshly-slaked lime 
j applied in sufficient quantity to whiten 
the surface is a good remedy, giving this 
two or three times during the season. We 
should advise you to lift the tree before 
.the leaves fall, adding to the soil some 
good fibrous loam, with which are mixed 
some wood-ashes and old mortar rubble.] 

Apples as cordons without supports.— 
It may not be known to some readers that 
Apple-trees can be profitably grown as 
single upright cordons to a height, of at 
least (1 feet without any supiwnts. Quite a 
number could he grown in this way even 
in a very small town garden, and they 
would yield some good fruit if only choice 
sorbs were planted. The trees may lie 
planted about tit inches apart, in rows 
from II feet to 5 feet apart, according to 
circumstances. Five feet is best for per¬ 
manent purposes, but the lows may be 
closer for temporary occupation or where 
space is limited.—W. J. Faumkr. 

Seedling Apples.— Apple William Crump 
is a cross between Worcester Pearmain 
and Cox’s Orange, and it is said to be 
very meritorious, and ought to be desir¬ 
able. If any reader has personal know¬ 
ledge of this variety, I should be glad to 
have his report as fully as possible. Can 
any reader inform me what variety was 
crossed with Cox’s Orange to raise James 
Grieve Apple? It is a grand Apple when 
ripe. Has a cross ever been obtained bc- 
tweeu Cox’s Orange and Ribston Pippin? 
—W. J. Farmer. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Fungus on Damsons.- Gan you tell me the 
cause of these Damsons taking this form? 
Tiie whole tree is covered with them, and they 
contain two small seeds each.—It. H: E. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pears failing to set.—A small Pear-tree- 
(Bon t'hr^tien) was found on a west wall 
some twelve years ago. Since then it has 
only borne twelve Pears two or three times. 
Every other year it is covered with flowers, 
which do not set. Once its roots were un¬ 
covered, and good loam and manure given to 
it. Two years later it was root-pruned. Two 
years last November it was planted in another 
garden, on a south wall. Bone manure aud 
loam w r ere first added to the soil, which is 
light. It seems perfectly healthy, and lias 
grown to be about 10 feet by 6 feet or 7 feet, 
but is not gross at all. It has been thoroughly 
watered three or four seasons while flowering 
and after, but not a fruit sets. Why? 
Another pyramid, Doyenn6 du Comice, flowers, 
but does not set. It has had similar soil and 
water. Why?—Q. R. W. 

[The failure of your Pears to set may he 
due to frost, cold \vinds, an absence of. 
sunshine, which prevent bees and other 
insects visiting the blooms, or an over-pro¬ 
duction of bloom. When the last is the 
ease, the energies of the trees become so 
overtaxed by the time the flowers are fully 
exposed that not a single fruit or at the 
best, but few Mill set. Again, it, may be 
that the root-pruning was not done pro¬ 
perly. Were the roots operated on oil all 
sides of the 'tree and Mere tap-roots 
searched for and severed? If all the 
strong roots, including the tap-roots, Mere 
cut through at the first operation, then it 
is impossible for such strong growth to 
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[The Damsons have been attacked by a 
parasitic fungus named Exoascus pruni, 
which also a fleets Plums and causes the 
fruits to assume the condition known as 
Plum-i>ockets. The cause of the disease, 
is not know’ll, but the mycelium is thought 
to be present on the young wood of the 
tree in spring, consequently, every pre¬ 
caution should be taken in the way of 
winter spraying to rid the trees of the 
spores of this and other fungi. For this 
purpose the Woburn wash Is useful, as it 
assesses fungicidal properties besides 
acting as an insecticide. Your best course 
at the present time is to cut off and burn 
all the affected fruits to prevent the disease 
spreading, and spray three times with 
Bordeaux mixture at fortnightly inter¬ 
vals.] 

The Dodder (On scut a europsea).—Will you 
kindly tell me whether the weed and parasite 
Dodder is a perennial or annual, and also the 
best method of getting rid of it?—C. S. 

[The Dodder (Cuscuta europtea) is an 
annual. If you wish your crops to be free 
from this parasite, great care must be 
taken that the seed is not sown with the 
seed for the crop, for it is quite evident 
that, seed is the mode of propagation of the 
Dodder.] 

The plague of slugs.— I do not re- i 

member a season M*hen slugs caused so 


much havoc amongst tender things. In 
my light soil it has been almost impos¬ 
sible to keep things from being destroyed, 
do wliat one may. Where the soil is 
heavy it has been very difficult to raise 
many crops from not being able to break 
the soil do Mil. Under the lumps of soil 
the small slugs hide themselves, and no 
amount of dusting with soot, lime, etc., 
has any effect on them. In one garden I 
have charge of, the soil being yery heavy, 
I sowed some Peas, and when they had 
been sown a few days the rake was used 
to crush the lumps. Before doing this a 
good dressing of soot and rough ashes was 
throM'n over the soil. This was mixed 
with the soil in making it fine. Since I 
did this all has been well. Like Mr. Corn- 
liill (May 17th), I have found bran an ex¬ 
cellent trap for slugs.—J. C. F. C. 

Destroying Bishop - weed.— Will any 
reader tell me how I can get rid of this? 
It is a i>erfect pest, not only in my garden, 
but all through the shrubberies and corner 
of lawn. Is there any way of killing the 
roots, either with salt or otherwise? There 
are patches of it M*here one could poison 
the roots M'it bout affecting anything else. 
—Alice Bathe. 

The Felted Beech Coccus (G. L. F. S.).— 
Your Beeoh-bedge has been attacked by the 
Felted Beech Coccus (Cryptococcus fapi). Well 
syringe the plants with the following mix¬ 
ture : The extract of 8 lb. of Quassia chips. 
15 lb of soft soap, mixed with 100 gallons of 
water, or paraffin-oil 2 quarts, and 20 lb. of 
soft soap thoroughly mixed together with a 
little hot water, adding 100 gallons of water 
and keeping well mixed when using. The 
quantity you require will, of course, depend 
on the length of the hedge, but use the mix¬ 
ture in the above proportions. A good remedy 
is the caustic alkali solution so often men¬ 
tioned in these pages, but this can only be 
used in the winter when the trees are leafless. 
Two or three sprayings at intervals of two or 
three days are necessary if you think of using 
the caustic alkali solution next winter. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

Epidendrum vitellinum (J. Taylor).— 
From the nma tour’s point of view, this is 
ail excellent Orchid in every way, being 
easily grown, very free-flowering, and 
lasting a long time in full beauty. It does 
not require a high temperature, while it 
possesses the exceptional merit of being 
bright, and shows up to great advantage 
among other Orchids, especially those that 
have a somewhat sombre appearance. The 
type has dark cinnabar-red flowers, W’liich 
are produced from the current season’s 
growth or just, before the pseudo-bulb is 
fully developed. The variety known as 
majus has brilliant cinnabar - orange 
flowers, and produces its scapes from the 
matured pseudo-bulbs. Both are native of 
Mexico, and so enjoy a little more sun¬ 
light than many other Orchids. The best 
place to grow this plant is in an average 
temperature of 5T> dogs, to 00 degs. Fahr., 
and after growth is complete it may be 
rested in the cool-house. If heavily 
shaded, the flowers are not so bright, 
neither is the growth so free and robust. 
Overpotting must be guarded against, and 
the compost, which consists of Osmunda- 
fibre, peat, and Sphagnum in equal parts, 
should bo placed firmly around and be¬ 
tween the roots. Good drainage is essen¬ 
tial, and a few crushed crocks mixed M’ith 
the rooting medium Mill be of great ad¬ 
vantage. During the last few years 
several importations have arrived in this 
country, and if newly-imported examples 
are bought, they should at once be potted 
up in clean potsherds, and the surround¬ 
ings kept moist by occasionally spraying 
betM’een the pots. They will soon show 
signs of life, and when root-action begins 
a feM’ of the top crocks may be taken out 
and replaced with compost. Careful 
watering will encourage the roots to enter 
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the soil, anil help them to make np strong 
flowering bulbs. The flowering season is 
summer anil autumn, and whether as 
single speeimens or seen in a mass, this 
Epidendrum is always admired.—S adox. 


SPOTTED O D O ,\ TO OPOSSUMS. 

The genus Odontoglossum contains many 
tine species and hybrids, but probably the 
most sought after are those with 
numerous spots and blotches. The one 
here illustrated is a slightly spotted form 
of the popular Odontoglossum crispum, 
which is fairly common among freshly-im¬ 
ported specimens, and can be purchased 
for a few shillings. Some varieties, such 
as the famous Pittianum, are heavily 
blotched with rich blood-red, the colour 
showing through on the reverse side of the 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Angraecum sesquipedale. This is one 
of the most striking Orchids that our col¬ 
lections contain, on account of its large, 
pure-white, wax-like flowers, which are 
usually produced during the winter 
months. A characteristic feature of its 
flowers is the tail or spur, which is often 
a foot in length. The Rev. W. Ellis 
brought home three living plants in 1855, 
and succeeded in flowering one two years 
later in his greenhouse at Hoddesdon. It 
is found in its native habitat—Madagas¬ 
car—growing in the lowest and hottest 
districts, where the foliage of the trees is 
not too dense, and where it can receive 
plenty of air and light. Under cultivation 
it requires the warmth and temperature 


| ~~ ““ - 

shade will be necessary for a few weeks, 

| and the surroundings must be kept damp 
by occasionally syringing between the 
pots. On account of the glaucous foliage 
and the liability of water to accumulate 
in the axils of the leaves, overhead spray¬ 
ing is not advised.—M. G. L. 

Mlltonla vexillaria. — At the recent 
Chelsea show this line Orchid was ex¬ 
hibited in quantity and in excellent con¬ 
dition by several firms and private 
growers. Its culture is now fully under¬ 
stood, and with good hybrids appearing, 

| such as the new M. Charlesworthi (vexil- 
| laria G. D. Owen x Hyeana), its popu¬ 
larity is sure to increase. A typical form 
has lilac-rose or dark-rose, flat flowers, 
which are freely produced, two spikes 
often coming from the same pseudo-bulb 



A spotted form of Odontoglossum crispum. 


segments, while in the beautiful O. cris¬ 
pum Solum all the colour is confined to 
the Iabelluru, with an occasional spot on 
the petals. With Odontogloseums all the 
coloured spots are not the same in each 
flower on the same spike, as can easily be 
seen by a glance at the illustration, 
neither do they appear in the same pro¬ 
portion each succeeding year. At the pre¬ 
sent time there is a host of spotted Odon- 
toglossums, the majority being home- 
raised, and, therefore, more amenable to 
cultivation than many of the imported 
plants. Spotted forms of G- crispum have 
been united with wondrous results, and 
the hybrids from these and other species, 
such as Harryanum. Pescatorei, trium- 
phans, gloriosum. and Halli, are among 
the most highly-prized Orchids we have. 

S. 
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of the stove or wnrmcst Orchid-house, and 
ought to be kept moist at the roots 
Ihrougbout the year, although during the 
winter months the supply is, naturally, 
less, bolh at the root and in the atmos¬ 
phere. To keep this Orchid and its allies 
in a thriving condition they must, be pre¬ 
vented from becoming too “ leggy.” In the 
course of time the lower part of the stem 
becomes leafless, and in spring or summer 
new roots are emitted. Directly these are 
seen the stem may be severed immediately 
below the fresh batch of roots, and potted 
up in a mixture of .small crocks, living 
Sphagnum, and peat or Osmunda-Ubre. 
The receptacle should be filled to one-half 
of its depth with drainage, and after a 
layer of the mixture may come a layer of 
live heads of Sphagnum Moss, which will 
eventually grow and form a nice cool, 
moist base for the roots. A little extra 


when the plants are fairly well grown. 
It has been known since 1807, and was 
described as Odontoglossum vexillarium 
by Reichenbach in 1872. Many distinct 
and named varieties are in commerce. As 
the plants pass out of flower they should 
be given a shady spot in the cool-house, 
where they can receive a fair amount of 
fresh air. A lot of water at the root is 
not necessary at this season, but sufficient 
must be given to keep the pseudo-bulbs in 
a plump condition, for it must be remem¬ 
bered that this particular Miltonia is 
never really at rest. See that the plants, 
especially the young growths do not get 
attacked by thrips, but if the house is 
vaporised occasionally no harm will accrue 
in that direction. The object at present is 
to keep the plants cool and partially rested 
till August or .September, when the re¬ 
potting is done.— Sadox, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

SOFT-WOODED PLANTS FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING. 

In addition to the answer given to a query 
as to present treatment of above, it may 
be noted that although a sunny position 
is necessary to secure short-jointed, 
stocky growth and well-ripened wood, par¬ 
tial shade is also necessary from very hot 
sun, not so much from any fear of the 
plants collapsing under the sun’s influence 
as from the immense amount of water re¬ 
quired when pots get full of roots. Pits 
or frames cleared of early Potatoes, Let¬ 
tuce, Carrots, etc., are useful places for 
such plants, the soil to be levelled and 
made very Arm and surfaced with coal- 
ashes to prevent the working of worms 
and keep a cool bottom. The rafters will 
serve as a support for the shading 
material, than which there Is nothing 
better than tiffany of the texture used for 
the spring protection of wall trees. This 
should only be fixed in bright sunshine, 
and can, unless the pits have a south-west 
aspect, be always removed before the 
afternoon watering. If walls or boards, 
as the case may be, and the ash floor are 
damped before tiffany is put on, a cool, 
growing temperature will be maintained 
throughout the day. A free passage of air 
is supplied if the material is stretched 
tightly along from side to side. Another 
mistake made with such plants is to start 
feeding early. Bloom is not required until 
late autumn, and when it is only a ques¬ 
tion of the preservation of healthy foliage, 
stimulants are simply an incentive to rank 
growth. The remarks above as to shading 
from very hot sun are equally applicable 
in the case of hard-wooded plants which 
have to go out-of-doors through the sum¬ 
mer months and for which a natural shady 
position is not always available. In their 
case a framework of uprights and hori¬ 
zontals can be constructed with little 
trouble, and pieces of tiffany stretched 
overhead and on the sunny side. This 
covering is, in some places, left on all 
through the season, but it is not desirable, 
ns there are times w T hen plants are better 
fully exposed. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Summer treatment of Arum Lilies.— 

Not long ago I saw a considerable quan¬ 
tity of Arum Lilies in pots, which had 
finished blooming, built into a rough 
“ stack,” in which I was assured they 
would be permitted to remain, exposed to 
the summer sun and without further at¬ 
tention until September or early October. 
This is diametrically opposed to my own 
practice of planting the Arum Lilies out 
in a cool, moist part of the garden during 
the summer, and I feel convinced that 
nothing but evil can result from the un¬ 
natural practice of leaving these moisture- 
loving subjects to be baked during the 
hottest period of the year. I was assured 
that splendid plants were grown under 
this treatment—indeed, this was quite 
evident—but, at the same time, the method 
pursued seems to me to be little short of 
barbarous. As is well known, Arum 
Lilies in their native countries are found 
chiefly in swampy districts, and if these 
swamps at times dry superficially, it must 
be borne in mind that there can be at no 
time an entire absence of moisture. Per¬ 
haps some of the readers of Gaudenino 
Illustrated may give us their experiences 
upon the parching or planting-out systems 
as applied to Arum Tillies.—K. Bhioht. 

Propagating Genistas.—I have never seen 
the contrast more marked as to the advantage 
of growing on a stock of young Genistas for 
early blooming in the greenhouse, to super¬ 
sede old plants, than last spring. In the 
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house where they were growing, the old plants, 
whilst blooming freely, yielded compara¬ 
tively poor blossoms, as compared with those 
of the young plants of twelve months’ growth. 
I think, if those who are fond of this sweetly- 
scented yellow blossom only appreciated how 
easily cuttings of ripened wood, taken at a 
joint, root, more would follow the plan and 
grow on young specimens for blooming in 
moderately-sized pots.—L eahubst. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apples that find their own sugar. I 

quite agree with W. J. Farmer (p. 3(10) 
about the mistake of growing Crabs with 
handsome names. , But manufactured 
sugar is cheap, and nasty, too, and so the 
error goes on. For years I have urged 
the great good of Apples that find their 
own sugar—many times better than the 
manufactured article, now cheap as dirt, 
und not more wholesome. For years I 
have cooked the best eating Apples—New¬ 
town, Ribston (both. English and 
Canadian), Cox’s, and the best of- the 
American Apples that come to London, 
such as Spitzberger and Northern Spy. 
I have Newtown cooked regularly, but 
never let the cook come near with her 
sugar. One should pick out the best of 
our British Apples and have, a good stock 
of them. There are far too many names 
in catalogues, but surely, out of the great 
number, we ought to be able to pick out 
some that would meet all our wants— 
Ribston, if we can grow it well, Cox’s 
and Blenheim (the best autumn Apple), 
and my favourite, the Essex Appie, 
known as D’Arcy Spice, which should be 
grown everywhere, as it is a precious 
Apple to eat or to cook.—W. 

“ The Apple in Orchard and Carden.”— 
A few years ago I bought a copy of this 
little book, which is stijl advertised in 
jour pages, and consider it a very in¬ 
teresting and useful work. I quite agree 
with the author when he deplores the lack 
of activity in-trying to raise superior types 
of Apple as compared with the activity dis- 
played in raising transitory plants like tile 
Coleus. I am certain that the Apple is 
capable of yielding flavours and qualities 
in new varieties that we have never yet 
dreamt of. The range of variety in the 
Apple, Bear, and Plum is already mar¬ 
vellous, but of late the production of large 
Crabs seems to be the ideal of many, to 
the detriment of all that is most desirable 
in fruit. There is an idea abroad that a 
new fruit, however good, is not likely to 
succeed in the market. This idea is en¬ 
tirely erroneous. The foreign fruits were 
all new to the public, but they sell, though 
many are of low quality. There is an 
assured market for high quality fruit, und 
really superior new varieties will be 
eagerly welcomed. Fruit is no longer re¬ 
garded as a mere “ sweet,” but as a neces¬ 
sity of existence, hence its present high 
price. I find my greatest pleasure, so far 
as eating is concerned, in sampling the 
choicest fruit obtainable. Fruit is truly 
the highest type of food that man can en¬ 
joy, pleasant to the eye, and delicious to 
the palate, and a renovator of brain and 
body. In flower, the trees minister to our 
love and appreciation of the beautiful, 
and loaded with fruit are equally attrac¬ 
tive, while grafting, budding, and general 
culture provide a healthy, intellectual oc¬ 
cupation for mind and body.—W. J. 
Farmer. 

Salt in Food.— To be really capable of 
appreciating the subtle and delicate 
natural flavours of vegetables we must 
avoid the deterioration of our taste by the 
use of salt and coudiments. Many people 
never think an egg fit to eat unless with 
salt, but to the unspoiled palate it is infi¬ 
nitely more delicious without any addition 


whatever. I find salt entirely unneces¬ 
sary, and some consider it injurious to 
health, as it is an inorganic mineral, I 
have seen some remarkably healthy per¬ 
sons who never tasted it from birth. I 
never use it.—TV. J. Farmer. 

Apple Sturmer Pippin from Australia.— 
I have had some of these, and agree with 
| the commendation given to them by “ TV.” 
in your issue of .Tune 14th. The flavour is 
distinct, tlie only drawback being the 
rather too firm texture of the flesh. 
Grown in this country, the Sturmer keeps 
until June. Rome Beauty, from Aus¬ 
tralia. is a fine-looking Apple, sweet, and 
well flavoured, with flesh of a medium 
texture. Certainly, Australian Apples are. 
on the whole, better than those from 
America. They do not appear to export 
sour cookers at all—TV. J. Farmer. 


HINTS ON CURRIES. 

! As a rule, when the hot weather comes we 
nil look more kindly on cold dishes, and 
housekeepers arrange their, menus with a 
due regard to jellied meats, iced drinks, 
cool salads, and ices. TVe should, how¬ 
ever. be acting more sensibly if we allowed 
curry in some form or other to find a place 
among our luncheon and dinner dishes, for 
from time immemorial the value of curry 
as a means of giving relish to food and 
stimulating organs that become jaded by 
extreme heat has been well recognised. It 
is never wise to buy curry-powder and 
paste loose from a chemist or grocer, for 
more frequently than not inferior or stale 
compounds are the best, that may be 
obtained in this way. In the East the 
spices are ground freshly every day, 
which gives the Indian curry its 
superiority in flavour river dishes prepared 
witli tlie paste and powder put up for the 
European market. Still, excellent wares 
are put up in tins and bottles, -which 
ensure their.keeping for a length of time. 
These should always lie thoroughly cooked 
with the material used. It is not sufficient 
merely to add the curry at the last 
moment to the meat, eggs, fish, or veget¬ 
ables, as the case may he. The quantity 
of butter used in a curry depends on the 
fatness of the meat being curried, and the 
quantity of fluid must, of course, be regu¬ 
lated by the length of time the meat re¬ 
quires cooking. 

Curried Cucumber.— Novices generally 
err on tlie side of making the curry too 
hot, which is especially a mistake where 
vegetables are concerned. These should 
be pleasantly flavoured, and are greatly 
improved when chutney plays a part in 
the manufacture. Take three medium¬ 
sized Cucumbers and peel them carefully, 
being particular to see that no green peel 
is left on. Now cut them into halves, take 
out the seeds, and stuff them with a force¬ 
meat made as follows:—Take J lb. of 
minced mutton—either fresh or cold—one 
thick slice of bread freed from all crust 
and lightly soaked in milk, one beaten egg, 
a little salt and pepper, and a dust of 
powdered mace. Mix well all of them.arid 
stuff the Cucumber with the mixture. Put 
2 oz. of butter into a stewpan, and when 
hot put in two chopped Onions and fry 
until light brown; now add one table- 
spoonful of curry-powder and a dessert¬ 
spoonful of curry-paste and cook for a few 
minutes. Add half a pint of good stock 
and a tablespoonful of chutney, stir until 
the mixture boils, and then put in the 
prepared Cucumbers and let them simmer 
over a mild heat until tender. Add a 
little more stock if necessary during the 
cooking. Serve with a border of well- 
boiied rice. Add a squeeze of Lemon-juice 

I to the curry Just before serving. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FLOtVER BORDERS IN A KENTISH 
GARDEN. 

The illustration on this page, and also 
that on page 3U7, show a very interesting 
and uncommon type of gnrden, which 
appeals to. us from the natural and 
informal arrangement, while at the same 
time showing the great Variety of plants 
that fan be so used, and the beautiful 
effect that results from breaking away 
from the straight, hard lines that one so 
often sees. 

The following notes have been kindly 
sent to us by the owner of the garden • 
The border, about 150 yards in length, 
broken by Rose-arches and by a fine 
Walnut-tree, is flanked by fruit-trees on 
espaliers, climbing Roses, Honeysuckles, 


The edging plants are chiefly Saxifrages 
in variety, Veronicas, Rock Roses, Pinks, 
Aubrietias, and dwarf Campanulas. The 
taller-growing plants are mainly of the 
old-fashioned kind, especially those which 
like a chalk subsoil, such as Irises of 
many varieties, Aquilegias, Lllium umbel- 
laturn and L. Fortune!, Pyrethrums, Day 
Lilies, Eremurl, Campanulas of many 
kinds, Phloxes, Stocks, Geums, Totea- 
tillas, and many others. Almost all are 
grown in large masses. 

In late June and July the border is a 
blaze of blue from the Delphiniums, and 
later, the Michaelmas Daisies in great 
variety; and other autumn plants carry 
the display on till the frost sets in. The 
Rose-arches are partly natural and partly 
formed by a simple arrangement of Pine- 
poles. 

The border is in an enclosed kitchen 


off. The question is : Did the Grass begin 
to fail before the artificial manures named 
were applied? If so, something of a dele¬ 
terious nature besides Iron must be pre¬ 
sent in the soil. If, on the other hand, 
the dying of the Grass was not observed 
until after the manures had been applied, 
we can then account for the trouble, as 
any or all of the artificials enumerated 
have a tendency to scorch or burn Grass 
if applied in a raw state, particularly in 
hot or dry weather. Mixed with ten times 
their own weight or bulk of sand or finely- 
sifted soil, this burning effect becomes 
neutralised, and such manures can then be 
applied to anything of a tender nature 
with greater safety. 

Again, a light dressing of sulphate of 
ammonia and sui>erphosphate would alone 
have been sufficiently stimulative without 
the after-addition of nitrate of soda, and 



Flower border near Kentish coast. 


and pink Pmonies. Two features of the 
border are the masses of low-growing 
plants which form the edging, and the 
large number of old fruit-trees, which are 
covered with climbing Roses, Polygonum, 
and Clematis. One old Apple-tree is w orthy 
of mention, for it is clothed with masses 
of Rose Gardenia, the sprays of which 
hang like a waterfall across the path. No 
particular colour scheme is attempted. 
The aim has been to keep to good colours 
and let Nature do the rest. We merely 
remove any plants which obviously clash 
w'ith their neighbours. Good combina¬ 
tions have been provided, more or less 
accidentally, by masses of I. pallida, 
backed by the old pink Monthly Rose; by 
groups of Pyrethrum James Kelway, Iris 
Arnols, and I. sibirica (the type); whilst 
a hedge of the Dropmore Anchusa front¬ 
ing large bushes, la feet high, of the Amy 
Robsart Brier, is planted along a side- 
path and shows up effectively from the 
main border. 

Google 


garden surrounded by trees, so that the 
flowers are always seen against a back- 
gtound of green. The photographs from 
which the illustrations were prepared 
were taken in May of this year. 


, GRASS FAILING TO GROW. 

Last year I made a lawn, sowing the seed in 
September. It made splendid headway. This 
year the Grass is dying. My gardener says 
the reason is too much iron in the soil. 1 
have tried sulphate of ammonia with super- 
hosphate of lime, and, later, nitrate of soda, 
ut it does not recover. Can you advise me 
what to do?—L aw's. 

[We are quite unable from the meagre 
ir.formatiou furnished to account for the 
Grass dying in such an unaccountable 
manner on the newly-made lawn. If the 
plot was trenched one or two spits deep, 
and a liberal quantity of manure worked 
in at the time with the soil—for a good 
dressing of such material would be re¬ 
quired for a soil containing the consti¬ 
tuent hinted at—the Grass should have 
continued to make headway and not die 


the application of such a dressing of 
manure, even to an old or established 
lawn, would have resulted in the loss of 
much of the Grass, so its effect on young 
and tender Grass plant can easily be 
imagined. If perfectly certain the Grass 
is dead, nothing will resuscitate it, and in 
that case you will have to wait until Sep¬ 
tember, when, after undergoing a careful 
preparation, the plot can then be resown. 
If it is merely the tops that are scorched 
or burnt, and the roots are alive, then 
apply a top-dressing consisting of two 
parts loam and one part well-decayed 
manure. This should be passed through a 
tine sieve, and spread over the roots not 
more than a quarter of an inch thick. 
Unless rain should fall at frequent inter¬ 
vals, the lawn would greatly benefit if it 
were well watered every week until the 
surface becomes well clothed with Grass 
again. 

The above reply is of a conjectural 
nature only, as tliei absence of par- 
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ticulars bearing on the subject preelydes 
us* from arriving at any definite conclu¬ 
sion.] 


FILLING LAWN REDS. 

Having read Gardening Illustrated for a 
good many years, I have been much in¬ 
terested in the various opinions of corre¬ 
spondents, some condemning right and 
left what others think quite indispensable 
to every good garden, and vice versA. 
Perhaps, the one thing more than others 
which has interested me is the manner in 
which “ bedding out ’* has been reviled. 
I have a large garden, wherein 1 grow 
many of the old-fashioned flowers-—annual, 
herbaceous, and perennial—of the best 
kinds, and in the most Improved forms, and 
am exceedingly fond of them. 1 have 
rather prided myself upon some artistic 
views, but I have to confess, with shame 
and humiliation, that I still stick to 
bedding out, not that many of the orthodox 
*’ bedders ” are in any sense especial 
favourites with me, but simply because I 
can find nothing so satisfactory for a par¬ 
ticular purpose-—i.c., la,wn beds and house 
borders. I have a large lawn, with very 
fine shrubbery and herbaceous borders. 
On this lawn there are seven round beds, 
20 feet to 24 feet round, and two oblong, 
7 feet by 5 feet. These* as well as the 
large house borders, are filled with the 
usual bedding plants and undergrowth, 
all of good kinds, in sufficient variety to 
he in good taste, and (1 think) tastefully 
arranged, and as such form a very pretty 
picture. What I wish to ask is whether 
you or some of your readers could suggest 
what would be more beautiful and last 
as long with less trouble than these do? 
A series of questions for this purpose 
would be of much value, llose-beds would 
not do, as I have on this lawn two, IS feet 
by 12’ feet, and two circular beds, 45 foot 
round, and more would bo monotonous. 
Whilst many of the annuals are very 
lovely, iny experience is that they are not 
reliable for a continuous display, a season 
of excessive heat and drought often cut¬ 
ting short their existence, and leaving 
only blank, dry, unsightly beds, whilst 
recognised bedders never fail. Obviously* 
if I could find some other plan it 
would save me a lot of trouble, as my pre¬ 
sent arrangement means some 1,000 to 
1,500 plants in all. Rex. 


ARCHITECTS ASTRAY IN GARDENS. 

I To the Editor of Gardeni ng Illustrated.] 
Sir,—I n your issue of June 14tfy, page 
Or,4, you have an article, by Mr. H. Field¬ 
ing, reflecting on what, he chooses to call 
“ narrow-minded country gardeners, who 
have no idea other than clipping hedges, 
bedding out, amf tidying up." Surely Mr. 
Fielding’s experience of country gardeners 
must be very limited, and only shows how 
little be knows of gardeners’ abilities. 
There are many experienced men who 
have laid out beautiful gardens, and in 
doing so lmve been forced to hide as much 
as possible of the house itself (the work 
of an architect), as it was a blot on the 
landscape, instead of an addition, as it 
should be. The place for the architect is 
on the building, as once be is allowed into 
the garden it is fatal, heaps of bricks and 
stones springing up everywhere, which at 
once destroy all beauty and repose. 1 live 
close to a beautiful garden w ith a fine old 
house, built before Mr. Fielding was born, 
where there are no elipped hedges* no 
Pelargoniums, and no Calceolarias, of 
which he makes such a point. In this 
garden there are acres of flowering trees, 
shrubs, and hardy plants, gathered from 
all parts of the world, and fruit-trees grow- 
ing luxuriantly, not always in the garden 
proper, but in the long Grass, in hedge- 
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rows, in the woods, nud by the sides of 
lakes. The grand old house rises from 
among them, almost as one of them, form¬ 
ing a picture such as would cause the 
average architect to wonder whether, 
after all. he Tpally knew anything of the 
true gawlener. A Country Gardener. 

- Before a man can lay out a garden 

he must have a thorough knowledge of the 
habit of every plant, shrub, and tree that 
is to find a congenial home in it, and he 
must, in addition, have a fine sense of 
beauty. Many gardeners have the first 
requisite, and lack the second. Some 
architects have the second sense, hut lack 
tile first requirement. It would be rare 
indeed to find an architect who knew 
enough about plants, etc., to design the 
grounds of a house, just ns rare as it 
might be to find a gardener who could per¬ 
fectly plan a house. We might, therefore, 
be certain to expect, a woeful example of 
bad taste in all grounds planned by archi¬ 
tects, though, perhnps, less bad than if 
their clients, who often enough know 
nothing of either architecture or garden¬ 
ing, were to plan for themselves. I know 
of one or two very beautiful gardens in 
Cornwall that entirely owe their beauty 
to the good taste of the individuals who 
own them. We never get such good re¬ 
sults in public parks, because (iiese places 
arc nearly always looked after li.v person 
who have not the personal interest in 
them that an owner has. I am all in 
favour of the increase of public parks, hut 
deplore their formality—they are too 
much of the nature of formal architecture. 

I have never lieeu able to see that the 
wealth gained in our manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts pays for the loss of the beautiful 
that is the rule in such places. It will ho 
a splendid thing for the world when the 
desire for beauty is as strongly developed 
in every man as the desire for material 
food, and who*-, in consequence, no ugly 
places will be tolerated. There is no 
reason why uur factory districts sliofild 
not be lovely. If only the desire for 
beauty existed they soon would be. At 
Pollock, in Ireland, where the most beau¬ 
tiful china in the world is manufactured, 
the surroundings are delightful. Why- 
should they not be so generally? 

W. .1. Farmer. 

STAKING AND TYING HARDY 

. PLANTS. 

The effectual staking of a lot of hardy 
plants is a long business, for, when 
started, one likes to do it not only effectu¬ 
ally, but so that the natural appearance 
of the plant is thoroughly well preserved. 
There is no doubt that on some hardy 
plant borders this work is considerably 
overdone or badly done, but because this 
is so, it docs not follow it is not required 
at all, and when all plants are left en¬ 
tirely alone, an hour or two of rough wind 
will destroy the beauty of the border for 
a considerable time, and portions of the 
same for the greater part of the season. 
Much, of course, depends on the situation. 
Borders sheltered on all sides require 
much less attention in this matter than 
those that are windswept, and much ulso 
depends on the manner in which they are 
filled. If the planter has the material to 
till up all space, so that little spare ground 
is seen, one group shelters another, espe¬ 
cially if things with tali, rather heavy 
spikes, as Antirrhinums and Lobelias, are 
associated with things of dense growth, 
and whose trusses of flower are not far 
above the foliage. Carnations are not 
often grown on mixed borders, but groups 
of rinks are found, and the heavier 
flowers will want support, so also will 
some of the Campanulas, especially the 
large forms of persicifolia. Bamboo 


| stakes are now available In so many sizes 
that they may be used for nearly all 
flowers, except the largest, for which 
round j-inch or j-inch iron rods, painted 
green, will be found suitable. 

E. B. S. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hardy Primulas atCleeve House, Wilts.— 

At the recent spring show of the Boyal 
Horticultural Society at Chelsea, hardy 
Primulas were a strong feature in the 
many tine rock gardens, and no doubt 
many visitors went away resolving to try 
them. There were many fine groups of 
P. pulverulentn, which made a con¬ 
spicuous floral feature. It would seem 
that these and some other of the Primula 
family revel in a station well charged 
with moisture, and probably a little 
streamlet w-lth low banks offers ideal con¬ 
ditions for their growth. In tie Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Wlsley gardens 
such facilities abound, and arc utilised to 
the full. At Cleeve House, Melksham, 
whose owner, Mr, W. Howard Bell, is an 
alpine enthusiast, I recently saw a fine 
display of these beautiful Primulas in an 
artificially - constructed ' bog or water 
garden. Besides P. pulverulenta there 
were luxuriant clumps of I’. Unique, P. 
Bulleyana. P. rosea, P. Coekburniana. P. 
farinosa, and P. sikkimeusis. It is fouud 
that many of these naturalise themselves, 
and are allowed to grow at. will. Primulas 
of the hardy sjecies oiler some difficulty 
in successful raising, unless quite new 
seeds are obtained, and no doubt much 
sacrifice is made by a too hasty clearance 
of the seed pans. It is sometimes found 
that seedlings appear months after the 
seeds are sown. I’. Unique is a distinct 
and well-named hybrid of a bronzy-,irange 
shade, and in association with P. pulveru- 
leutn there is a striking contrast, the one 
bringing out the characteristiesof theother 
most effectively. Mr. Bell is hoping for a 
large increase to his stock of these and 
other Primulas from naturally-sow'i 
seeds, and if one may judge from the 
vigour of the flower-spikes and attendant 
leafage there are good prospects of these 
hopes being realised. There would seem 
an advantage in some shade for these 
waterside plants, not so much as affect¬ 
ing the plants themselves, but as a means 
of retaining the colour freshness of the 
flowers, the tendency of eriipson-hued 
flowers to scorch being well known.— 
W. S., Wilte. 

Pinks.— The different Pinks are worthily 
entitled to a high ]josition among our 
garden flowers, as they are not at all 
fastidious as to soil, will stand for two or 
three years without being disturbed, and 
flower profusely each season. Pinks are 
at their best in the month of June, and the 
fragrance from a border of them, espe¬ 
cially during the cool of the evening, is 
grateful to everyone. In the matter of 
fragrance, the old white Pink is surpassed 
by none of the newer forms, though all 
are more or less scented. Some of the 
more recent kinds are of taller growth 
than the older ones—in fact, the appear¬ 
ance of some of them would suggest that 
possibly the border Carnation may have 
had a part in their production. Of these 
taller kinds, I like Princess Christian, 
the flowers of which, less double than 
some of the others, are heavily marked 
with maroon. A Pink (Glorloso) that I 
have had for a couple of years pleases me 
much. It is of a dwarf, compact habit of 
growth, and the flowers, which are 
fringed at the edges, are of a self shade 
of rosy-lilac, and sweetly scented. This 
variety, w-hich is of German origin, is 
rapidly making itis way into popular 
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favour. I much prefer it to the variety 
Progress, which, to my mind at least, par¬ 
takes tor, much of the Carnation to be. 
classed with the Pinks.—W. T. 

Seeds poor results.- The note, by 
“Townsman” (page 307), regarding the 
poor results from the sowing of hardy 
annuals, will be echoed by many who have 
had the same exiierienee. One seedsman 
to whom I stoke the other day told me 
that he had had a great many complaints 
regarding vegetable, seeds. On inquiry, it 
was found that slugs were largely re¬ 
sponsible for the losses, as the seeds had 
germinated, but the seedlings had been 
eaten up by these rests. In some cases, 
again, the seeds must have been sown too 
early, and poor germination resulted. I 
think the complaints regarding Sweet Peas 


possibly think the following worthy of 
note:—In the autumn of 1911 a friend 
gave me a self-sown Sweet Pea plant. I 
put it under the wall of my house, fneing 
east, and it was also sheltered from the 
north. It stood the winter, and I trained 
it up the side of the house on wires. It 
reached a total height of 13 feet 9 inches, 
and covered a space more than 3 feet wide. 
I commenced picking blossoms on May 
29lh, 1912, when I picked five, and the last 
day X picked was on September 14th, whan 
I picked forty-two. The total number of 
blossoms picked was 2,059. I fed it well, 
hut, unfortunately, gave it a tem heavy 
dressing of artificial manure, which killed 
it. Is this anything out of the ordinary, 
and is it a record?— Droxeord, Hants. 

Celmisias.—Captain Dorrien Smith, on 


large tufts, and flower quite freely, whilst 
others, less spreading in growth, have 
formed stout stems, bearing good heads of 
sturdy foliage. Tile kinds in cultivation 
are the following: Celmisia angustissima, 
C. Browni, C. coriacea, C. densiflora, C. 
hieraeifolia, C. bolosericea, C. laricifolia, 
C. longifolla, C. Lindsayi, C. Mackeni, C. 
Munroi, C. petioiala, C. Petrel, C. verbas- 
eifolia, and C. viscosa. The requirements 
of Celmisias are a moist, deep soil of a 
peaty character, and a position where they 
will receive shade from blight summer, 1 sun¬ 
shine, notbecausetheydo not like sunshine-, 
but in this country n sunny position means 
more heat and a drier atmosphere than 
these plants can bear, a fact which ac¬ 
counts for the failure with us of a large 
number of alpine plants when they are 


Hardy flower border, with fruit-tree branches aiding to form pergola. (See page 395. ) 


sown in the open are-unusually numerous, 
as 1 have come across a good number of 
Sweet Pea growers who had procured seeds 
from various places, and in many in¬ 
stances the germination has been both 
Slow and poor. In my own case I have 
little cause to complain of the germination 
of early-sown vegetable and Sweet Pea 
seeds. The latter are not so thick as 
usual, but that is no loss, as it will save 
thinning out. My culinary Teas are strong 
and plentiful, though late in their growth. 
It is a little difficult to hit the exact time 
to sow in any particular garden, as much 
depends upon the nature of the soil, the 
Iiosition of the garden, and the character 
of the season.— Northern Amateur. 

A self-sown Sweet Pea.— I have noticed 
from time to time interesting notes on 
Sweet Peas in yonr paper, and you may 
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| returning from a botanical expedition to 
New Zealand in 1907, not only brought 
home with him a large number of plants 
of the most showy species of Celmisia, 
but had also acquired a knowledge of the 
conditions under which they grow natur¬ 
ally, which enabled him to establish them 
in his father’s garden at Tresco Abbey, 
Scilly. He shared his plants with Kew 
and other establishments, where, follow¬ 
ing his lead with respect to their cultiva¬ 
tion, they are now growing happily, 
evidently as much at home astheOlearias, 
Veronicas, and other good things for 
which we are indebted to New Zealand. 
There are plants established in the rock 
garden at Kew which have proved to be 
quite hardy, and also have shown that 
they take kindly to gardens in this 
country. Some of them have grown into 


placed in sunny positions in rock gardens. 
Nurserymen and seedsmen in New Zea¬ 
land now offer plants and seeds of Cel¬ 
misias, and we know from experience that 
the seeds afford a ready means of raising 
a stock of plants for gardens in this 
country.— Field. 

Columbines.—Not the least attractive of the 
earlier-flowering border plants are the various 
forms of Columbines. True perennials when 
established, it is better to treat them as bien¬ 
nials, as from plants grown in this way the 
spikes are more effective, both from a garden 
point of view and for cutting. When cut they 
last in good condition for some time, and if 
they have to travel, it is advisable to cut the 
spikes when a little more than half expanded. 
—Kirk. 

The Peacock Iris, growing.— What is the 
proper way to treat the Peacock Iris (I. 
Pavonia) after flowering? Should the bulbs be 
taken up and dried or left in the ground? 
What soil does it prefer?—0- C. PHILLIPS, 
Homefield, Felixstowe . 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

HOEING BETWEEN PLANTS OF OUT¬ 
DOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In the hot and trying weather of Inte. 
plants that were put out in their flowering 
quarters rather later than is desirable are 
not looking quite so well as one would de¬ 
sire. Owing to the tender roots of the 
young plants being shaken free of all soil 
the growth has been checked, and the 
wonder is such specimens ever grow 11 way 
at all. I have been dealing with a collec¬ 
tion of such plants lately, and, were it not 
for the fact that I know so well the .re¬ 
sourcefulness of these outdoor Chrysan¬ 
themums, I should feel disposed to let the 
plants take their chance or give up their 
culture in disgust. These plants came to 
me without a particle of soilon their roots, 
and having been despatched on a Satur¬ 
day, they were not delivered until the 
following Monday. When the packets 
were undone, the Moss was found to be 
quite dry, the roots were withered, and 
the foliage and stems very limp and dry, 
also. They seemed to be in a hopeless con¬ 
dition. Notwithstanding their unsatisfac¬ 
tory condition, the flowering quarters, 
which had been got ready some time 
before, were lightly forked over and the 
surface-soil broken up. The plants were 
then planted' in rows, about 2j feet 
asunder, with from IS inches to •> feet 
between the plants in the rows, according 
to the vigour of the respective plants. The 
Plants were watered in immediately the 
planting was completed, some of the less 
vigorous specimens being shaded from 
bright sunshine for a few days until tbey 
got established. Since that time the 
Dutch hoe has been used pretty fre¬ 
quently, and already the plants are re¬ 
sponding to this consideration for their 
well-being. Growth is free, and in n short 
time these unpromising plaids will begin 
to branch out into bushy specimens. Hoe¬ 
ing at least once a week will lie continued, 
and watering occasionally when the 
weather is very dry. In the early evening 
of hot days a sprinkling overhead witli 
clear water is highly beneficial. 

_W. V. T. 

VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Single Chrysanthemums small plants. 

—The value of single Chrysanthemums 
should not be estimated by the size of tile 
blossoms, but rather for the delicate 
gracefulness which so many of them 
Iiossess. If ever one could recommend the 
culture of plants in, say, 5-inch pots it 
would surely be in the case of the singles, 
for no varieties are more useful for table 
decoration and the greenhouse. It is at 
this time of the year, when growers are 
busy lotting on their main stock, that I 
speak a word for the singles in respect to 
their adaptability for growing in 
moderate-sized pots. A great change lias 
come over most people in their interest in 
single blossoms these last few r years, and 
no one nowadays would think of depre¬ 
ciating a blossom because of its being 
single. Those who would have in the 
early autumn handy-sized plants should 
think now of this beautiful section. One 
can still procure plants that will give 
many blossoms, and while there are many 
exceptionally beautiful among the re¬ 
cently-introduced sorts, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that many of the older 
sorts are very fine.— Townsman. 

Chrysanthemums — syringing the 
plants. —The dry weather of late has 
proved very trying to recent ly-poltec! 
plants—in fact, to ail Chrysanthemums 
but those well established. Inexperienced 
growers have watered their plants quite 
unnecessarily All that growers need to 
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do with plants that are not yet established 
is to keep the soil just moist. Many 
growers are deceived by the appearance 
ot tile surface-soil, thinking that because 
this looks dry the plants need watering. 
Pots should always be tapped to ascertain 
whether or not the soil is dry, and if they 
give o(T a distinct ring apply water at 
once, otherwise leave them tor a time. A 
good syringing in the late afternoon of hot 
days is highly beneficial, and syringing in 
this way will, in a measure, stave off Ihe 
time when water should be given. Espe¬ 
cially is this the case with plants that 
have been recently repotted. Syringing 
the plants with clear water promotes 
healthy growth and minlmises the risk of 
damage to the tender points of the shoots 
by insect pests. At this season the points 
of the tender shoots are often damaged 
by insect pests, but if an occasional syring¬ 
ing is given, and a weak Insecticide used, 
unpleasant results may be avoided. I 
always dust the points of the shoots with 
Tobacco-powder, which renders them dis¬ 
tasteful to Insects.—W. V. T. 

Chrysanthemums —staking the plants. 
—After the Anal potting the staking of the 
plants demands attention. There is a 
tendency to ignore this, and for this 
reason progress is not so satisfactory as 
it might be. Many of the plants are now 
growing away freely. Some plants are 
disposed to become somewhat top-heavy, 
and when strong winds prevail, as they do 
at the time of writing, the plants assume 
many curious forms. No matter whether 
the plants are in 5-inch or C-inch pots, or 
whether they have been finally potted, 
they should be staked forthwith. Select 
stakes of a suitable height for the resiiec- 
tlve plants. At this period slender Hazel 
or other stakes answer the purpose 
admirably. Stouter stakes or Bamboo- 
eanes may be used at a later period. A 
matter of importance, however, is that of 
shariiening each stake to a point. It is a 
simple matter, and in the opinion of some 
readers, perhaps, quite trivial, but (his 
is not so. A sharpened stake enables 
the grower to Insert it In the soil without 
damaging the roots, and if the point of 
insertion be lj inch to 2 inches from the 
base of the plant it will be obvious to all 
that there is little risk of damage to the 
roots. The stem should be first tied near 
the base of the plant, with other ties at 
points in the stem where it is becoming 
hardened. If a tie be made where tile 
growth is at all brittle the chances are 
that the shoot may snap off when the 
wind is strong. Early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums in tile open border also need 
attention as to staking.—A. It. H. 

Chrysanthemums—stopping plants ot 
decorative varieties.— Readers who grow 
their plants for producing a free display 
of blossoms for cutting, or for the green¬ 
house, ure now confronted with the fact 
that if they wish their plants to develop 
a bushy habit the period when they must 
pinch the growths for the last time is 
rapidly drawing near. Plants of the 
ordinary mid-season (November flowering) 
varieties must be stopiied for the last time 
during the last week in .lune, and from 
this point the resulting shoots should be 
grown on to the terminal buds. By 
observing this method of culture it is pos¬ 
sible to obtain plants of a branching 
character. I do not say that bushy plants 
cannot be developed in any other way, but 
only a very small proportion of the plants 
in general cultivation possesses this much- 
desired branching habit. By growing on 
the plants to the terminal buds the grower 
may be sure of obtaining plants that will 
give pretty sprays of three or more 
blossoms, each set well apart from its 
neighbour, or the more profusely-flowered 


sprays in which little or no disbudding 
takes place. It is purely a matter of dis¬ 
budding when the clusters of buds are 
developing at the apex of each shoot. 
Readers who prefer larger blooms may 
retain crown buds so soon as they appear, 
or they may grow on the shoots to the 
terminal buds, and retain the largest and 
best-looking individual bud in each 
cluster. In my opinion the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum as a decorative subject never looks 
better than when the blossoms are 
developed from terminal buds. It is 
Nature’s way. Blooms from terminal buds 
ure usually of pleasing form, beautiful 
colour, and seldom damp off as blooms 
from a “crown-” bud selection are so 
prone to do. The flowers from terminal 
buds last a long time on the plant, and 
when out they keep fresh for several 
weeks in a cool room.—E. G. 


ROSES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The necessity for a persistent use of the 
syringe was never more emphasised than 
during the present season, and I cannot 
call to memory any spring when insects 
were more troublesome. At the time of 
writing (June Kith) we have quite a show 
of Rose bloom outside, many of the earlier 
Hybrid Teas being" well In flower. Some 
of the newer varieties, too, arc very early 
and promising, and I hope to give a few 
notes u|x>n these when I have seen a little, 
more of their behaviour. We shall soon tit- 
commencing to hud the various stocks 
planted out for that purpose, and si few 
notes dealing with that subject may ap- 
pear shortly. Meanwhile do any trimming 
up of stocks as soon as possible, for if this 
is delayed until we wish to insert the Rose¬ 
buds tlie check to sap causes the bark to 
lift with difficulty, and it is very essential 
to avoid any semblance of forcing in the 
operation. The side-shoots of standard 
Brier stems should be limited to the two 
or three most promising breaks nearest to 
the desired height of the future plant. I 
find it helps towards a larger and stouter 
shoulder when the points of young growths 
are stopped after growing some 15 inches 
to 18 inches. Young growth will come 
again in ample time to have the sap active 
enough for budding, and not only is the 
barrel of the shoulder stouter, but the 
growths do not spread so wide, and so 
allow one to get among the plants 
when inserting the buds Always try to 
have the young shoots as nearly oppositi¬ 
on!- another ns possible, or in triangular 
form wheu three are left. If dwarf stocks 
have not been earthed up. It will be well 
to do so at once. Not only is this a sup- 
port to them, but it affords a much softer 
and more easily-lifted bark when the soil 
is removed for budding. 

Pot Roses can safely come outside now, 
and should not be neglected in any way, 
because there is an ample supply of 
blooms in the open. Much of their useful¬ 
ness next winter and early spring de¬ 
pends upon liow the plants are treated 
now, and every endeavour should be made 
to secure healthy wood as a groundwork 
for next season’s forcing. A little short¬ 
ening back and thinning out of wood now 
will be advisable, and any repotting neces¬ 
sary can scarcely be done at a better time. 
U])on no account should the long rods of 
young growth upon the Ramblers anil 
weepers be checked yet, but they may be 
limited to such a number as will not over¬ 
crowd when the numerous laterals break 
for bloom at their next forcing. Jt is 
no use having more than the plant can 
develop properly, and judicious curtail¬ 
ment tends towards a better finish of those 
retained. Climbers -that are planted out 
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under glass will be in need of ample 
waterings of liquid-manure. Tlie drain¬ 
ings from a cowyard are about tbe best, 
but one cannot be too careful not to apply 
these too strong. Far better give more 
freely, but in a perfectly safe condition. 
Free syringing will also be useful, for un¬ 
less we can keep tbe foliage healthy and 
clean the desired quality of growth can¬ 
not be obtained. Roses against walls and 
other buildings are liable to get very dry 
at the root. Partial waterings are only 
exciting apd of little permanent value. 
Always afford a thorough soaking with 
weak liquid-manure, and do this now the 
blunts are in full and active growth. 

P. U. 


BLACK SPOT IN ROSE-LEAVES. 

Dr. A. It. Waddell has given, in the cur¬ 
rent number of “ The Rose Annual,” his 
experience of formaldehyde as a cure for 
black-spot and mildew in Roses; also, of 
course, as a preventive. I have tried it 


and of exquisite shape and odour. I had an 
opportunity of comparing The Bride with 
Niphetos grown in the Bame collection, and 1 
prefer The Bride. I am told that The Bride 
is an easy doer, and that it doeB not care for 
pruning. The foliage is handsome and abun¬ 
dantly produced, much more so than is the 
case with Niphetos, while the Tea scent is 
very pronounced.—K irk. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


CROCUS BLEU CCELESTE AMONG 
ROCK PLANTS. 

Among the many showy Croci that adorn 
our early spring gardens one does not 
often tind a distinct novelty, as this is. It 
is known by other names (one is China 
Blue), hut of its beauty there need be no 
doubt. It was planted among mossy and 
other Hoekfoils, not being plentiful 
enough to risk in tlit; meadow Grass. A 
good way with a scarce Crocus is to plant 


VEGETABLES. 

GOOD LETTUCE IN HOT WEATHER. 
A few Lettuces, notably those with dark 
leaves, are specially" good for summer use. 
I am well aware that variety does not 
count for much if the culture is at fault, 
and to get good results in hot, dry sum¬ 
mers there must be deep culture, rich soil, 
and ample moisture in dry weather. In 
a jioor, light soil 1 have found cow- 
manure, well incorporated with the soil, 
of great advantage. One must, to get good 
results, adopt various ways of culture. 
One cannot rely upon transplanting, as in 
a hot, dry season the tender seedlings, 
when transplanted, rarely do well. It is 
best to sow in drills, first flooding the 
drill, and sowing very thinly, so that there 
is little waste. If this is done the plants 
grow rapidly, and soon turn in. The best 
Lettuces I ever had in a hot, dry season 
were in trenches that, had been preimred 



Crocus Bleu cceleste planted among Rockfoils. 


with apparently good results, and so 
aiany have been interested that, perhaps, 
if Dr. Waddell would send a note to your 
paper it would be more generally known. 
If he were to tell us how he manages to 
get the spray to hold on to new growths of, 
say, the Hybrid ’Teas, which in my case 
refuse it, I, for one, should be grateful. I 
am afraid of mixing treacle or soft soap, 
as it might entirely annul tlie effect of the 
wash. It is fortunate that the spray 
seems to hold particularly well on the 
touches of black spot on the leaves, just 
where one wishes it to go. It is, I know, 
early for black spot, but I have it now, 
and on Conrad F. Meyer especially, not¬ 
withstanding winter and spring sprayings 
with copper for the last two years. How¬ 
ever, even with the spot the blooms this 
year and last year have been numerous 
and very large. Victor Ward. 

Witldy, Surrey. 


Rose The Bride.—Although not by any 
means a novelty, one of the best pot Roses I 
have seen is The Bride. A sport, if 1 remember 
rightly, from Catherine Mermet, The Bride 
ia a pure white Tea Rose of excellent habit 
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among dwarf plants not likely to be often 
disturbed. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Veronica cinerea. —Few people know 
this pretty alpine. It makes a low. trail¬ 
ing mat of ash-coloured foliage, adorned 
in May and June by a number of little 
spikes of lilac-blue flowers, each with a 
tiny white eye, with a yellow centre. 
There is a pleasing harmony about the 
colouring of the whole plant, which con¬ 
stitutes it a pretty, though not a showy, 
Veronica. As I And that many of these 
Speedw-ells like partial shade and last 
longer in bloom there than in sunshine, I 
have my two plants in semi-shade and in 
the lower part of my rock garden.—S. 
Arnott. 


“ The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— New Edition, 11th, revised, with description, 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s.. 
post free, 15s. lid. The English Flower Garden " 
may also be had finely bound in 1 vols., half vellum, Sis. net. 
Of all Booksellers or from the office of Gardeninu Illus¬ 
trated, 17, Furnival.strtet, London, E.C. 


for Celery, and which was not planted. 
The Lettuce grown was the large Giant 
Cos, and the plants grew to an enormous 
size. I have seen many failures by trans¬ 
planting to poor, hard soil, no matter how 
much moisture Is given later on. The Cab¬ 
bage varieties are. perhaps, more reliable 
for hot summers. I use the word perhaps, 
as much depends upon culture. They cer¬ 
tainly cover the surface soil more 
thoroughly, thus, in a measure, protecting 
the roots from the broiling sun. On tlie 
other hand, many persons prefer the crisp 
leaf of the Cos. Among recent additions 
to the Cabbage varieties, and one of great 
value for summer work, is the Duke of 
Cornwall, a large variety which forms a 
perfect heart. When it is full grown it 
remains good a considerable time without 
bolting. This new variety is very popular 
in the western counties, and deservedly 
so. It was quite recently given an award 
of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society in a large trial. Though some 
persons object to the red or blotched varie¬ 
ties, they are, no doubt, more reliable for 
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the season named. Of newer forms, Ideal 
Is a splendid summer variety, large, and 
perfect as regards quality, and stands 
long before running to seed. This Is 
slightly blotched or tinged with red. 
Supreme is somewhat similar. Heartwell, 
with dark leaves, is a very compact 
variety, with few outer Ibaves. Another 
very tine summer Lettuce is Holborn 
Standard. This has dark outer leaves. 
Though now some years since it was first 
sent out, Continuity is still a splendid 
summer Lettuce, having a close, firm 
head, and leaves tinged with red. For 
years I grew this specially for August 
supplies. Of the Cos there are some 
good varieties, including Nonsuch, Peer¬ 
less, and Superb White. The first- 
named is a medium grower, but of great 
value for its compact growth. The 
Balloon Cos is a splendid summer variety, 
and one of the best in dry seasons. Giant 
White and Jumbo—Cos varieties—arc 
also excellent dry-weather Lettuces. 

W. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A neglected garden.—I have entered upon a 
neglected garden. Rtarved heds, exhausted 
ABparngus, unpruned fruit-trees, straggling 
Gooseberries and Currants. Can you tell me 
of a book which tells me how best to treat 
eueh subjects? I can find plenty of bookB 
which give cultural directions, but they do 
not help me with a knotted, mossy Apple-tree, 
covered with unpruned wood, and teeming 
with aphis and blight, though not an old tree. 
—W. H. Webster. 

[We know of no work or treatise to re¬ 
commend in which the question of dealing 
with a neglected garden is treated upon. 
The only thing would be to purchase a 
good practical work on fruit and one on 
vegetable cultivation, well study both, and 
as the season progresses make use of 
the knowledge acquired and apply it as 
far ns circumstances permit or may ap¬ 
pear suited to the needs of your case in 
each particular instance. You would not, 
of course, be able, with everything, iu 
the condition stated, to carry out the in¬ 
structions given to the letter, but you 
could gain a good idea of what is required, 
and do much (o ameliorate the condition, 
for instance,of wall fruit-trees, in the way 
of thinning and stopping of growths, .sum¬ 
mer pruning of trees in the open garden, 
and the subjugation of insect pests. The 
same remarks also apply to tile upkeep of 
Asparagus beds, and as regards the plant¬ 
ing ami cultivation, of vegetables for 
aulumn, winter, and spring supply, you 
will find all this fully dealt with in the 
works we commend to your notice. A re¬ 
ward in the shape of most useful informa¬ 
tion will always follow a careful perusal 
of the columns of Gardening Illustrated 
week by week, especially that portion of 
the journal devoted to “ The Week’s 
Work ” and “ Work for the Coming 
Week,” as there you will And much that is 
suited to your requirements. The books 
of which w>e advise you to acquire two or 
more, are “ The Culture of Vegetables and 
Flowers from Seeds and Boots,” by 
Sutton and Sons, of Reading, net price 5s., 
which contains a mass of valuable infor¬ 
mation, and the same can be said of 
“ Vegetables for Exhibition and Home 
Consumption,” by E. Beckett, post free 
5s. 4d. “Fruit Culture for Amateurs,” 
by S. T. Wright, post free 3s. 9d., is good, 
and a more elaborate but excelleut prac¬ 
tical work is “ The Fruit Garden,” post 
free 13s.] 

Spraying Potatoes.— I will be very much 
obliged for an answer to the following ques¬ 
tion :—By mistake, my Potatoes were sprayed 
witli copperaB, instead of sulphate of copper. 
Will it do them any harm, and would it do to 
Bpray them now with sulphate of copper on 
top of that? At first the leaves looked Drown, 
but are getting green again. —Stamp. 

[Copperas, green vitriol, ferrous sul¬ 
phate, tind sulphate of iron, which are ail 
one and the same, was a risky thing to 
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use for the spraying of Potatoes, and it is 
fortunate its accidental employment was 
not attended with more serious conse¬ 
quences. When used under certain condi¬ 
tions, and while vegetation is at rest, it 
is an excellent fungicide, but it should not 
be used for spraying during the growing 
season. The browning of the foliage men¬ 
tioned may possibly be nothng more Ilian 
the rusty-brown sediment adhering to it, 
which is always apparent after plants, 
trees, etc., have been sprayed with a solu¬ 
tion of iron sulphate. We are, of course, 
quite in the dark as to the quantity of 
sulphate you used per gallon of water, 
but we are led to make the foregoing re¬ 
mark In consequence of your mentioning 
that the leaves are getting green again, 
or, as we suspect, the rust is being washed 
or east off. In any case, we strongly ad¬ 
vise you to allow the tops to make 
vigorous growth before you resume spray¬ 
ing, and to exercise care and see that it is 
sulphate of copper that is used for the 
purjiose tills time.] 

Soot in the garden. I have always re¬ 
garded soot as one of the best manures, 
and have never been able to get enough. 
Few things are more helpful to plants, 
etc., growing in pots, used alone or in con¬ 
junction witli otiler manures for making 
manure-water. This spring I used it as a 
surface dressing alone on the Cabbage- 
bed, with tile very best results. Where 
clubbing is troublesome it is most helpful. 
My method is to apply a good coating, 
mixing it well with the soil some time 
before flic seed is sown. When the plants 
are a few inches high a eoatiug is put on, 
and about once a month all through the 
growing season. Last year I had much 
trouble witli clubbing on m.v Wallflowers, 
but a dressing of soot mixed with poultry- 
manure applied on the surface and lightly 
forked did a deal of good.— West Surrey. 

A novel way of growing Mushrooms. - 
That Mushrooms may lie grown success¬ 
fully in various ways other than in a 
house set apart specially for the purpose, 
anilofttimes in very restricted areas, is a 
well-recognised fact, lint I think the utili¬ 
sation of a silk hat for the purpose lias 
never been resorted to before. Such a 
novelty was to lie seen, and which formed 
a conspicuous object, in the exhibit of 
spawn and Mushrooms staged by the 
Messrs. .T. Pither, Limited, Cowly-road, 
Uxbridge, at the ltoyal Horticultural 
Society’s show, at Chelsea, on the 3rd 
nit. Tin; primary object in the using of 
the hat was, of course, to illustrate the 
excellence and utility of the spawn, of 
which the firm makes a speciality, and 
that, given good spnwn. Mushrooms can 
he grown in a very limited area. In the 
hat alluded to, the manure, etc., reached 
up to the brim, and in the centre of this 
miniature bed was a group, containing 
eight or niue in number, of well-developed 
Mushrooms. It need hardly be mentioned 
that this exhibit excited a great deal of 
curiosity, and proved very interesting in¬ 
deed to a great, number of visitors.—A. W. 

Tomatoes — top-dressing. — The plants 
under glass in cool houses are growing 
freely, and from now onwards Ibe houses 
should never be quite closed if Tomatoes 
are to remain in health. Top-dressings of 
loam and manure will be very beneficial, 
and will add to the size of the fruits and 
I save labour in watering. 

Cucumbers. —Spare bouses nnd frames 
may be planted with Telegraph or any 
other good variety of Cucumber. Warmth 
may be given if convenient, and abund¬ 
ance of Cucumbers is wanted. We linve 
hatl good crops of Cucumbers without 
artificial heat—by trusting entirely to the 
sun, keeping the house close, and the 
atmosphere saturated with moisture. 


POULTRY. 

THE FEATHER-EATING VICE. 
Feather-eatino is oue of the most annoy¬ 
ing afflictions of the poultry-yard, particu¬ 
larly to those who are obliged to keep 
their fowls in confined spaces; indeed, it 
rarely occurs in flocks that have a free 
range. The evidences of feather-eating 
ure that one or more of the flock will ie 
seen to have bare patches, the denuded 
parts being usually the neck, breast, and 
thighs: but the baneful habit is such that 
instances are common where the birds 
have been plucked almost to the last 
feather, Hie peculiar part being that the 
subject usually lends itself to the canni¬ 
balistic habits of the culprit, and seems to 
enjoy the operation. 

Tlie causes are varied, sometimes due 
to over-crowding. When the fowls have to 
stand about all day with nothing to 
engage their attention one of them may 
see an insect on its neighbour, nnd pecking 
it oft 1 , accidentally bring a feather with it 
If this be a young, growing feather, tile 
blood in the quill end nttradts the fowl, 
which eats it, finds it palatable, and the 
habit commences. Sometimes it is due to 
an Insufficient supply of greenstuff, but 
more often to a shortage of animal food. 
Instances have been given where the habit 
was due to the male bird having torn 
some feathers off the hen, which were pt 
once seized on by the other birds. Un¬ 
suitable dieting is also responsible, par¬ 
ticularly where there lias been an insuf¬ 
ficiency of animal matter iu the food. In 
all flocks of fowls there are always one 
or I wo who tyrannise over the others, 
which is more pronounced at feeding time. 
In pecking at them the feathers are drawn 
and eaten, the objectionable habit being 
in this way acquired. There are also 
Cases where it is difficult to toll exactly 
what induced the feather-plucking; but 
the great proportion of imported fowls 
which arrive with bare patches shows that 
confinement, and nothing to do in the way 
of scratching, are responsible for the 
greater number of eases. 

The remedies are simple. Observation 
will soon determine whether one or more 
of tlie (lock have the habit; if it is con¬ 
fined to one or two, tile, best plan is to get 
ritl of them. If a number are addicted to 
the vice, then (lie runs should be thickly 
strewn with chaff, hay, straw, or litter 
of some sort. ,The morning food should 
consist of wheat or other grain, well 
scattered amongst the litter. This should 
be given by daylight, or as soon as the 
fowls leave their iierclies. Immediately 
on coming into the run they will com¬ 
mence to scratch for their morning meal, 
and if the quantity given is too small for 
their needs they will continue scratching 
until every grain is found. After this 
there should be a Cabbage, Lettuce, or 
other green food hung up in their run. 
so as to oblige them to jump up a little for 
it. There should be a fair supply of 
meat, such as boiled liver, or any sort of 
meat scraps, thrown into the run at mid 
day. This will keep them occupied uulil 
the evening meal, which should be with¬ 
held until just before roosting-tbne, when 
the fowls will eat their meal heartily and 
go to roost forgetful of the feather diet. 

A still more effective way of combating 
this vice is to wait until the fowls have all 
gone to perch, und then scatter their 
breakfast grain for the following morning 
amongst the litter, so that the fowls, when 
they alight off their perches, immediately 
commence scratching, which can lit' kept 
up throughout the day. An adoption of 
this method of feeding has been successful 
in many instances. 

Flowers of sulphur has been much uses! 
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for feather-eating, the usual quantity 
being a tablespoonful for twenty fowls, 
the way of administering being to mix it 
ia the soft food, Preventive measures for 
this and a number of other poultry-yard 
troubles will always be found best. A 
space diet, but one containing a suf¬ 
ficiency of nourishment, including animal 
matter, and, if possible, a free range, are 
advisable. In places where litter is not 
obtainable the grain can be raked into 
the earth, thus giving the fowls occupa¬ 
tion and exercise. E. T. B. 


Bearing Pea chicks.- I would be much 
obliged it you would kindly tell me if it is 
wise to take eggs from a Peafowl, so that the 
young oneH may be brought up by a hen. or 
should they be left with the mother bird?— 
B. C. 

[The Peahen will rear the chicks, 
although, as a rule, they do best if brought 
up by a hen of some large breed.] 

BIRDS. 

Canary suffering from asthma 

(A. II. C. Tucker). —Your bird appears to 
bo suffering from asthma, which affects 
the breath in the manner described. Do 
not hang t lie cage too high up. and feed 
for ten days or so ution cod liver oil food, 
mixed daily witli four drops of chemical 
foot!. The legs nre scrofulous, and the 
inability to grasp the perch points to 
rheumatism as well. For this latter com¬ 
plaint anoint every night with Sloan's 
liniment, which may cure the scrofula 
also. If, after a fortnight’s treatment, 
however; the legs are still scaly, give a 
week’s rest from treatment and then wipe 
the legs carefully witli a piece of soft rag 
slightly damped with ordinary petroleum, 
repeating every third day until the trouble 
disappears- lie careful in every case to 
touch only the bare portion of the ieg, and 
aot the skin, from which spring the 
feathers. Do not expose the cage to 
draught, but let the occupant have the 
full benefit of what sun is available.—J. T. 
Bibd. 

The hawfinch.— Bast autumn I men¬ 
tioned in Gahdening Illustkated the 
first appearance of the hawfinch—to my 
knowledge—in this locality. The other day 
I kept watch lor some time upon two 
separate pairs of this interesting and 
comparatively rare bird. These, beyond 
doubt, will nest with us, in a, neighbour¬ 
hood already overrun with birds of ail 
descriptions, and where the conditions are 
favourable to their well-being. Whether 
the hawfinch is migratory or not is. I 
think, an ojien question, but I think these 
birds have wintered here, as it was not 
until July of 1912 that 1 noticed them first. 
A lover of all birds, I could, however, well 
have spared the hawfinch, as its fondness 
for the pods of green Peas is on all fours 
with that of its relative, the bullfinch, for 
fruit-buds. — AV. McG., Halmae, Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

BOOKS. 

“THE VIOLET BOOK.”* 

This is a handy little volume of 100 pages 
on the Violet. and contains much useful 
information, tendered for the most part 
in direct and definite terms. That is to 
say, the truth is frequently told, though 
it is obviously against the writers of the 
took—for there are two—and this candid 
stinightforwarduess invests the reader 
witli confidence. The reader is told of 
small beginnings, of difficulties and trials, 
not a few of which ended more or less 
disastrously for the authors of the book. 
Vet, despite it all, a cheery optimism per- 

* *’ The Violet Book,” by A. and D. Allen-Brown. London : 
John Ijine, The Bodley Head. 
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vades many a line, and brightens the 
telling of more than one experience which 
did not make for success. The book is 
divided into two parts. Part I., of six 
chapters, contains the chief cultural 
directions for growing these plants. As a 
subject quite apart from the very brief 
preface, we are at a loss to understand 
why “The Early Days of the Violet,” 
running into seven or so of pages, and of 
much historical interest, was not also 
included in this part. The half-dozen 
chapters contained in Part 1. deal with 
" Necessary Conditions for Violet Grow¬ 
ing,” “ The Violet-grower's Working 
Calendar,” ” Seed-sowing,” “The Choice 
of Violets,” “The Use of Manures,” and 
“ Violet Diseases.” These are brevity 
itself, though perhaps a few more sub¬ 
headings, as “ Propagation,” “ Planting," 
or a complete index, would have made the 
book handier for reference. In Chapter I., 
“Necessary Conditions for A'iolet-grow¬ 
ing,” the authors strike an attitude which 
will surprise many gardeners who seek for 
sLiuly places, north walls, and borders, or, 
like place in which to grow these plants. 
They grow there certainly, but the authors 
of this little book require flowers and not 
leaves. “ The first and greatest require¬ 
ment for the healthy growth of the A’iolet 
is pure air. The second essential is sun¬ 
shine. The more she can busk in summer 
heat the more prolific will she be in the 
time of her flowering, and the more mag¬ 
nificent her blooms.” This is the 
authoritative teaching we find in the very 
first paragraph, and we endorse Us every 
word. On a little slope in some of the 
hottest, and ill summer the driest, of light 
lonrn, more than ordinarily drained below 
by many feet of sand and gravel, the 
writer of these notes has grown, with the 
aid of a little cow manure and firm plant¬ 
ing, the finest single and double Violets 
that could be desired. There was neither 
shade nor shelter near, and the tufts, much 
more meagre of leafage than usual, were 
full of buds by the arrival of September. 
The difficulty experienced was that of 
keeping red-spider at bay, though soot, 
soot-water, and Quassia solution were, as 
a rule, successful. In the matter of soil 
the Violet is considered “ most uecom- 
modating.” To Chapter II., “The 
Violet-grower’s AVorking Calendar,” a 
score of pages nre devoted, “ April and 
May ” being chosen for the starting of 
operations so far as the new plant is con¬ 
cerned. In tlie first paragraph the reader 
is told that “ this proclaims that the time 
for the all important business of taking 
cuttings lias arrived. Plants which have 
flowered for tlw past six or seven months ” 
—the italics are mine—are recommended. 
I entirely disagree. Possibly rooted 
runners are intended, and not "cuttings” 
at nil. I have so often urged and written 
of the greater value of the unflowered 
runner, the product of a late summer 
growth, the best ever made by the A’iolet 
plant, and know so well of its behnvlour 
and its subsequent free-flowering, that 1 
am compelled to take exception to the 
unqualified recommendation given above. 
The uutumn cutting roots slowly during 
the winter months, and in early April is 
a superb, sturdy young plant, fit for its 
position in the open. It has become 
strengthened and invigorated by weeks of 
cool treatment and isolation, not the 
weakened product of a plant which for 
months has exhausted itself by flowering, 
hence no other type of cutting can equal 
it. Curiously, these autumn runners nre 
referred to in October with n suggestion 
that they should be “ carefully laid aside 
as they will make choice plants for the 
ensuing year.” They make, however, not 
“ choice,” but the fiuest examples possible. 


and there is no occasion, even with the 
doubles, to put two or three together 
(see p. 20). This is very suggestive of 
weakness at the outset. Violet cultivation, 
indeed, is, like nil like cultures, and the 
right kind of cutting at the proper season 
is the only one calculated to give the best 
results in the end. The book contains a 
surprisingly long list of varieties—thirty- 
nine singles and sixteen doubles. Doubt¬ 
less many of the former have never been 
cultivated to any extent. Some, indeed, 
have not been heard of before. At page 55 
the list is reduced to the most profitable 
fourteen, while on page 53 three varieties, 
Princess of AVales, Marie Louise, and Nea- 
I>olitan, are considered sufficient to give 
flowers for seven or eight months of the 
year. The use of manures, the sending of 
flowers and plants by post, and pests and 
diseases are each considered, and much 
useful instruction imparted. “ Early 
Beginnings” and “Experiences,” which 
conclude the book, if not altogether 
A’iolet-culture, is interesting reading. The 
book contains many well-executed coloured 
drawings by Irene M. Johns. 

E. H. Jenkixs. 


ItOVAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

June 17th, 1913. 

Despite the heat and counter show attrac¬ 
tions, the fortnightly meeting held on this 
date was full of exhibits, though visitors 
were by no means so numerous as at some 
previous meetings. Groups of hardy 
flowers were again plentiful, though 
much more varied than at the previous 
meeting. Some fine Pieonles were shown, 
also Liliums, and probably the English 
Irises have never been displayed in such 
[lerfection as those from Raynes Park. 
AA’e have, indeed, never seen them so lino. 
The Roses from Colchester were particu¬ 
larly good. Canuas from Chelsea were 
singularly dwarf and attractive, while ex¬ 
cellent border Carnations came both from 
Hayes and Rookham. There were 
numerous new plants before the Floral 
Committee—indeed, more than two-thirds 
of the work of the meeting fell to this 
committee’s share. Vegetables wore ex¬ 
cellent and well represented, but Orchids 
were in the minority. 

Roses.— Messrs. I!. R. Cant and Sons, 
Colchester, had a particularly good table 
of Roses, chiefly of the Rambler class and 
their allies. Good garden and decorative 
sorts, too, were plentiful, the whole, de¬ 
spite the great heat, showing remarkable 
freshness. Not a few of the plants were in 
]Kits, anil these were dowered with showy 
blossoms. AA’hite Dorothy, Hiawatha, and 
Minnehaha were among the jiot-grown 
examples, the last-named being exceed¬ 
ingly showy and good. It is of a rose-pink 
shade. Charlotte Klemm (China) is of the 
richest crimson, wtiile Una (cream), and 
Morganrot (a sort midway between 
American Pillar and Carmine Pillar) also 
call for remark. Messrs. Hobbies, Dere¬ 
ham, had a small group of Roses, in which 
the pretty pillar sort Pink Pearl, raised 
from Una and Iritjli Elegance, was very 
effective. Effective was also in this group. 
It is of rich, dark crimson, with a de¬ 
lightful perfume. Mr. AA'alter Easlea, 
Lelgh-ou-Sea, had a pretty semi-double 
reddish-crimson, named Cherry Page, and 
Oroventa, a pink-flowered sort, which is 
very beautiful in the bud state. Messrs. 
Paul and Soil, Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, 
had Paul's Lemon Pillar, which gained 
an award of merit. 

Creenhouse plants.— The finest exhibit 
of these came from Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, who had a 
very striking feature in some dwarf 
Cannas in pots. Hardly one of them 
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exceeded IS Inches in height, and they were 
in the pinlc of condition, Burst Wei cl, Dr. 
Rudengen, Rnron de Richter, and Tonnes 
were nil well shown. These were chiefly 
of self colours, though there were many 
slotted varieties, which, doubtless, ap¬ 
pealed to a large number. Messrs. H. J. 
Jones, Limited, Lewisham, displayed a 
finely-grown lot of Canterbury Rolls, re¬ 
presentative of a high-class strain. The 
plants were in pots, and for this mode of 
culture the flowers were of huge size. A 
very fine collection of Zonal Pelargoniums 
was also staged by Messrs. Jones, though 
these appeal to one in December more 
than they do in June. 

Carnations,— There were two exhibits 
of border Carnations, and several others 
in which the perpetual-flowering sorts 
were shown. Mr. Clinrles Rlick, Warren 
Nurseries, Hayes, had the finest collection 
of border sorts, his lot including King 
George (handsome pure white self I, Salome 
(tile best of (lie mauve-coloured fanciest, 
Dora Rlick (without doubt the richest 
apricot self yet seen), Mrs. Walton 
(orange-buff), and Madge Rlick (deep 
cerise). Thomas A’Beckett (fancy) and 
Sc-Rrlct Gem each received an award of 
merit. They were very fine. In the centre 
of the group was a particularly good lot 
of the new pure white Malmaison Charles 
Blick, which came in for high honours a 
year or more ago. Mr. James Douglas, 
Edenside, Great Booklmm, had some per¬ 
fectly-grown flowers, arranged in hand¬ 
some vase groups near the entrance. 
Among the finer sorts were Amy Robsart 
(pure white and very large), Elizabeth 
Shiffuer (buff, a very handsome flower). 
Mis. Elliott Douglas and Cecilia (yellow, 
and very handsome to hoot), and a rich 
red, named Fujiyuna. These distinctive 
varieties were a great attraction. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had a rather 
showy group of Malmaison varieties in 
pots and in the cut state. Some notable 
sorts were the Old Blush, apparently of a 
very healthy stock, Cleopatra (of pur¬ 
plish shade), ■ Princess Juliana, Lady 
Coventry, and The Colonel, which repre¬ 
sents the best of the scarlets. Messrs. 
Wm. Cutliush and Sons, Higligate, N., 
staged a collection of greenhouse plants, 
Coleuses, Hydrangeas, and others, in con¬ 
junction with a large group of perpetual 
Carnations. Mr. II. Burnett, Guernsey, 
also displayed, in his usual style, a large 
gathering of the latter, though we did not 
notice any novelty of importance. Mr. H. 
Newman, Watford, Herts, showed a good 
border Pink, named Challenger. 

Hardy flowers.— There were many fine 
groups of these throughout the hall. In 
some instances, too, there was demon¬ 
strated that it but requires a few varie¬ 
ties well shown to create something 
bordering on a mild sensation. This was 
particularly true in the case of Messrs. 
Cnrter and Co., Raynes Park, who 
arranged the finest table of English Irises 
we ever remember to have seen at a show. 
There were, indeed, less than half-a-dozen 
sorts displayed, but as each was distinct 
from the other, and of a very fine type, 
they were good enough for all. Of each 
sort there were some half-dozen amply- 
filled vases arranged to form a group, and 
the flowers, being in the pink of condi¬ 
tion, served their purpose admirably. 
Mont Blanc (pure white), Lord Derby 
(sky-blue and violet), Gladstone (nzure- 
blue and purple), and La Nint (reddish- 
violet) appealed to us as the finest of 
those shown. It was really a superb 
group. Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, W.C., also showed a group of 
Irises, though chiefly of the Spanish and 
Flag sections. In the former we were 
pleased to note the old Thunderbolt, 
which twenty years ago was in great re- 
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quest by reason of its boldness. It is of 
bronze and gold colour, unequalled for 
shapeliness and stature, but appears to 
to have lost vigour of late. Bronze Queen 
is in the same colour-range, and, if less 
shapely, is still handsome and good. A 
rich golden-yellow Spanish Iris, named 
Cajanas, also appealed to us. Lilies, , 
Larkspurs, and Ixias were also freely dis¬ 
played, a few plants of the rare Lilium 
dnvurieuin lutenm being also remarked. 
Messrs. Bees, Limited, Liverpool, showed 
good plants of Draeocephaluin bulla turn, 
a plant of rather coarse leafage and bear¬ 
ing terminal beads of violet-blue llowers. 
Lewisia parviflora, white-flowered, was a 
notable plant in this group, and remark¬ 
able for its free-flowering. Primula capi¬ 
ta ta and P. Beeslana were also remarked. 
In the group from Messrs. James Veltch 
and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, there was 
seen a handsome group of the copper- 
coloured Hose, Rosa Moysoi, together 
with large masses iff Betonioa grandiflora 
and a superb lot. of the bronze-coloured 
Eremurus Warei. Pieonles and Lark¬ 
spurs were also noted. Messrs. Piper, 
Barnes, showed a small table of Del¬ 
phiniums, but. the shortness of the spikes 
robbed the varieties of their importance. 
Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., Col¬ 
chester, had a delightful corner group on 
the floor, where were displayed the 
choicest of Lilies, bold Eremuri, Ixias, 
Larkspurs, and other plants. Lilium 
monadelphum, L. Szovitzianum, and L. 
Hansoni were in plenty, though Aster sub- 
creruleus major was, perhaps, one of the 
features of the group. Messrs. Whitelegge 
and Page, Chiselhurst, displayed alpines 
freely, and such valuable garden plants 
as Ileueheras in variety, and Wahlen- 
bergia vincseflora. Messrs. Lilley, Guern¬ 
sey, had a nice gathering of Ixias, 
Sparaxis, early Gladioli, and other things 
that appear to be so much at home in that 
favoured spot. Messrs. R. II. Bath, 
Limited, Wisbech, had a large Pieony 
grouis Mandarin (rose). Duchess de 
Nemours, and Gismonda, the last receiv¬ 
ing an award of merit, being noted. 
Messrs. Paul and Son, Old Nurseries, 
Cheshunt, also displayed a great bank of 
herbaceous Pieonies, bordered by Heu- 
cheras. The Iheonies appeared to be a 
very representative gathering, and were 
well shown. The Guildford Hardy Plant 
Nursery and Mr. Fred Smith, Wood- 
bridge, each brought, hardy plants. Mr. 
G. Reuthe, Keston, was responsible for a 
mixed group of alpines and herbaceous 
plants, showing Eremurus Warei, Gen- 
tlana lutea (a handsome spike of several 
feet. high), together with Ixias and other 
plants. The rarest flower in the group, 
perhaps, was a rather poor specimen of 
Orchis hircina. One of the finest Picony 
groups in the whole show was that from 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Felthani, 
who staged a glorious exhibit of these 
handsome border flowers and of the very 
best. Outclassing all else in these flowers 
was the superb flesh-pink and white 
double variety, M. Charles Leveque, an 
exquisite flower, full of beauty and fra¬ 
grance. Wo know of none so handsome 
or so good. Duchess de Tbeba (blush), 
carnea elegans and fulgida (deep crim¬ 
son) were other good sorts, the whole 
making a grand display. Achillea alpina 
(white) was very finely shown, and there 
were Geums and other plants of a very 
showy character. 

Messrs. Fells and Son. Hitch in, showed 
a few hundred well-grown pot plants of 
Primula Bulleyana, and, indeed, it is the 
only impressive way of showing a novelty. 
Saxifraga Brunoniana (yellow flowered) 
was also in this group, the plant gaining 
an award of merit. Mr. Amos Perry had 
a great bank of Larkspurs, Dictamnus, 


Irises, and Campanulas most effectively 
arranged. Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, 
bad a superb lot of Wahlenbergia vinca- 
11 ora. the plants loaded with the exquisite 
sky-Ulue flowers. Lavatera Olbia, with 
pink flowers, was also in fine array. 
Many choice alpines were displayed. The 
Wargrave Plant Farm, Limited, the 
Arcade, Liverpool-street, E.C., and Twy- 
ford, had a display of herbaceous and 
alpine plants, the grey-leaved, blue- 
fl ewe red Catmint (Nepeta Mussini) being 
among the more showy. Mr. R. C. 
Notcutt, Woodbridge, had a good collec¬ 
tion of hardy flowers, a conspicuous item 
being Brodiaea coceinea, which is not 
often seen. Messrs. Peed and Sons, 

| West Norwood, had herbaceous flowers 
with Nymphtcas. Messrs. Phillips and 
[ Taylor, Bracknell, had some good flowers 
| of Nymplima Gladstonesna, among others, 

| herbaceous plants being also shown in the 
gioup. Messrs. Kelway and Sons, Lang- 
poll, had one of their rich displays <.f 
Puoiiies and Larkspurs, a sujierb gather- 
iug filling one of the more extensive 
tables. Mr. James Box, Lindfleld, had a 
capital corner group of herbaceous plants, 
Paninies, Irises, Phloxes, Delphiniums, 
and Pyrethrums being staged in plenty. 
Messrs. G. Jackman and Sons, Woking, 
also showed finely some of the best hardy 
things, Larkspurs, Irises, Pieonles, and 
Verbascums being noted in the group. 
Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maid¬ 
stone, showed some very fine Paeonies and 
Delphiniums in a large group of hardy 
things; Persimmon, Cymbeline, Capri, 
and King of Delphiniums being the more 
conspicuous. Irises were shown in plenty. 

Shrubs and evergreens. — Messrs. J. 
(’heal and Sons, Crawley, had an exhibit 
of cut shrubs and evergreens, some few of 
which were in flower. Mr. L. R. Russell, 
Richmond, had a table-length of climb¬ 
ing wall plants, also Ivies. A remarkable 
lot of the scarlet-berried Nei tera ilepressa 
was seen at either end of the group, and 
we have rarely seen this pretty plant more 
abundantly fruited. The plants were very 
charming. 

Hardy Ferns.— Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, deserve the thanks of all 
Fern lovers for consistently bringing 
Ferns to these meetings. On this occa¬ 
sion they were of a hardy nature, and 
naturally represented the most choice. 
Perhaps the finest of them* all was the 
elegant Polystichuw acujeatum gracilli- 
muui Drueryi, though other s]X»eies and 
varieties of good report were also re¬ 
marked. There were many line-crested 
and other Scolopendrlums, all in fine con¬ 
dition. 

Vegetables.— Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons displayed a highly representative 
gathering of these, with salads of a useful 
nature. Excellent Asparagus, Peas, 
Cucumbers, Tomatoes in variety. Celery, 
Beet, Lettuces, and the like were well to 
the front, and in a high degree of excel¬ 
lence. Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edin¬ 
burgh, had a large and instructive 
exhibit of Cabbages. The whole of them 
were obviously well grown and of excel¬ 
lent quality. We were pleased to note 
such as Ellam’s Early and Wheeler’s Im¬ 
perial, two of the oldest sorts, yet still in 
great demand. Dobbie’s Earliest has 
large, conical heads, while Harbinger, 
Enfield Market, and Early York were also 
noted. Winningstadt is a glaucous¬ 
leaved variety, and _ well-known as a 
drought resister, hence valuable on light 
land. 

A list of the certificated plants and 
medals for groups will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. —Where possible a thin 
manurial mulch will save watering, and 
not only save labour but the plants will do 
better. Mowing, staking, and pegging 
must have attention. The staking will be 
mostly among tile hardy herbaceous plants. 
There is a large demand for flowers for 
cutting, and flowers with fairly long, stiff 
stems are required. The old Lilium eandi- 
ihirn is useful, and other Lilies, will 
follow in due course. All the Lily tribe 
do well in groups in the Rhododendron 
beds where Rhododendrons can be grown. 
There has been a splendid show of 
Spanish Irises and early - flowering 
Gladioli, and there is always a big de¬ 
mand for these for cutting, and the bulbs 
for the most part are cheap. Other bulbs 
that will come on shortly are Hyaeiuthus 
eandicans and Montbretias. The newer 
forms are very useful for cutting in 
August. Sweet Peas are now good out¬ 
side, and if the ground has been well pre¬ 
pared, less feeding will be necessary. 
They must, of course, have moisture in 
very hot, dry weather, and a little stimu¬ 
lant may be given in the water when the 
buds are opening. I have found sulphate 
of ammonia useful once a week or so— 
from i oz. to 1 oz. per gallon. It is pos¬ 
sible to overfeed, especially when tile land 
has been well done. 

Fruit garden. —The hulk of the disbud¬ 
ding has been done, but there are stray 
shoots which develop grossness of habit, 
aad these should be stopped, and in a 
fight with insects the wise man will en¬ 
deavour to keep in front, and not. permit 
his enemies to entrench themselves in 
curled-up leaves. If curled leaves are seen 
on Apricots or Pears, a maggot is possibly 
iaside, and can easily he crushed with 
finger and thumb, but when curled leaves 
ore seen on Plums and other stone fruits, 
there are aphides hidden away, and 
fobaeco-powder or some liquid insecti¬ 
cide must be used. It saves an immense 
amount of worry and labour if the sprayer 
is used in anticipation of the attack. If 
the water supply is abundant and con¬ 
venient, fruit-trees on south walls and 
Strawberries will pay for watering if it 
can be easily applied. It is, perhaps, not 
advisable to be in too great, a hurry in 
thinniug Apples, Pears, and Plums, as 
more may fall yet. Still, if we want a 
good crop annually, the heavily-laden 
trees should have the load reduced. 
Where the feeding is fairly liberal, we 
may take a heavier crop without Injury. 
Special care should be given to trees 
grafted on dwarfing stocks. 

Vegetable garden.— The seeds to be 
sown now r wilt include early Stump Horn 
Carrots, Parsley, a good breadth of Tur¬ 
nips, Chicory if not already in, Chervil, 
Itampion, French Beans, Runners, Let¬ 
tuces, Cauliflowers for autumn, Lettuces 
in succession on cool land, if possible, and 
the plants thinned but apart, not trans¬ 
planted. Endive may be treated in the 
same way. The main crop of Celery will 
be planted now and shaded till established 
with branches or something. Leeks also 
should be planted in manured trenches. 
Early Potatoes may now be lifted. The 
land may be used immediately for other 
ciops. The earliest Vegetable Marrows 
will be making progress, and should be 
mulched. They will hear better if not 
planted in a manure heap, as the young 
fruits often fail on gross plants, and, 
above all things, keep the hoe busy, and 
look to keeping up the supply of late 
Peas. The dolphin-fly has been busy 
among the Longpod Beans, and if not 
taken in hand in time will destroy the 
crops. They begin at the top, and, if per¬ 
mitted, will work downwards till i the 
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plants die. If the tops are removed when 
the insect first settles there, and burnt, 

I not much harm will be done, especially if 
sprayed with Quassia extract or some 
other insecticide. There may be time to 
plant Broad Beans for a succession. 

Conservatory, —The climbers have made 
rapid growth, involving more work in 
regulating. When shoots get into a tangle 
the effect is not good. Now that the 
weather has become fairly settled some of 
tlie large specimen Palms and other 
things which can be spared can he plunged 
out in some sheltered spot about the 
grounds, and the places tilled with plants 
from stove and other houses. As a rule, 
the change will be beneficial, as more 
space can be allowed for each specimen. 
There will be plenty of flowers now. We 
are specially strong in Lilies and retarded 
Splrieas. By retarding, I mean they have 
been held back in cool-house. The pink 
Spirteas are very useful. Pelargoniums 
are making a good show, and with a little 
shade from the creepers they will last 
some time. Roses in pots, including the 
Ramblers, may be a special feature. 
Oranges in tubs should be safe outside on 
the terrace. Agapautlms in tubs may he 
pkieed outside also. Brugmansias in 
variety are useful anywhere, but outside 
should occupy a sheltered position. Well- 
grown Cannas are useful, but must have 
shelter if outside. The tires are discon¬ 
tinued, and more care is given to the 
watering, and the water carries a stimu¬ 
lant. 

Stove (rearranging),— Allamandas, both 
on frames and extending under the roof, 
will shortly be very bright, and the plants 
trained immediately near the glass will 
probably flower the better, ns the young 
wood will be in a better position to pro¬ 
duce flowers. Clerodendron Balfouri will 
do under similar conditions. Combretum 
purpureum Is more scarlet than purple— 
at least, I have found it so—but the 
flowers are bright, and trained under the 
glass we have had it flower well. Among 
the useful odds and ends which most 
people grow, we have found Bilbergia 
zebrina interesting. I expect those who 
want flowers in winter will have worked 
up a stock of Coleus thyrsoideus and Poin- 
i settias. They will do best in a small, low 
iiouse or frame on a mild hotbed. To in¬ 
duce Gardenias to flower freely the growth 
must be ripened in a lower temperature, 
and the same treatment will suit Frun- 
ciseeas and many other things in July and 
August. I think tires may be dispensed 
w ith now. 

North retarding-house.— What an ad¬ 
vantage a house of this character is now 
to extend the period of blooming of many 
things, including Lilies, Heaths, and hard- 
wooded plants, find anything we wish to 
hold back for a special purpose. Free 
ventilation night and day, and tile atmos¬ 
phere never quite dry and scorching, as 
exposed houses are now. Of course, a 
north house gets a certain amount of sun¬ 
shine at this season. 

Creenhouse (converted).— If there is a 
house to spare it may be used for tile time 
being to ease the stove or fernery, but in 
this sense shade will be necessary. Be¬ 
gonias are largely grown now for winter 
blooming, and in many places there is a 
considerable demand for dinuer-talile and 
drawing-room plants, and good flno- 
foliaged plants are in demand. These will 
include Palms, of moderate size, in 5-inch 
pots, Ferns, Crotons, Dracoenas. Gesneras, 
Caludiums, Ixoras, Cyperus alternifolius 
variegatus, Justicias, Marantas, Pan- 
danus Veitehi, an ornamental plant for 
the table in a 5-inch pot, but not so useful 
when large for decorative work, as the 
spines catch hold of things when moved 
or if anything touches it. It is a useful 


plant in a collection at a show, but for 
house use I prefer it smaller. It is not 
difficult to propagate from offsets, which 
spring up round the base, and can be 
taken off with roots. 

Vineries (unheated).— Very good Ham¬ 
burgh Graiies can be grown in an un¬ 
heated house, and a good white that will 
grow in the same temperature may be had 
in Foster's Seedling. The earliest bunches 
will now he ready for thinning; some may 
have been thinned. The Hamburgh is a 
very easy Grape to thin, as it does not set 
so close as the Alicante and some other 
kinds, though it is a good setter under 
reasonable conditions. With a fairly dry 
atmosphere when the flowers are expand¬ 
ing, the stems of the Vines may be tapped 
with a padded stick about the middle of 
the forenoon when the ixilleu is dry and 
ready for distribution. I have seen very 
good crops of Grapes in cool-houses. Of 
course, no house is cool at this season 
when there is a fair amount of sunshine 
and the house is closed by 3.30 or 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon to bottle up some of the 
sunshine, but from this onwards a chink 
of air can be put on about nine o’clock 
along the ridge, or at the highest point if 
the house is a lean-to. The crop will de¬ 
pend upon the feeding and management. 

Late Peaches under glass.— If red- 
spider gives trouble in the Peach-house, 
that may, perhaps, arise from the elevated 
Iiosition where the natural soil is dry and 
light. Such a position requires very care¬ 
ful management, and a mulch of compost 
will be useful on the borders now. Some¬ 
thing depends upon the border and its 
drainage, but the red-spider can he kept 
down by moisture in careful hands. If 
the syringe or hose is used morning and 
evening, and if the afternoon damping is 
combined with early closing, and the 
moisture permitted to act, the spider can 
be cleared if the house is closed and the 
syringing done before four o'clock, so that 
the temperature may rise. A little ventila¬ 
tion should be given at night. I do not 
believe any red-spider can live under such 
conditions. 

Tomatoes in cool - houses.— Under 
favourable conditions ns to ventilation, 
the plants will be growing freely now, and 
the fruits setting well. To keep them 
healthy now the Iiouse must not he alto¬ 
gether closed at night. Of course, a re¬ 
duction will be made moderately, and the 
full air given when the sun is on the 
house in the morning. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WOBK. 

’ Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June HOth.—We have got through the 
principal work in bedding-out, and we 
may now turn our attention to other 
matters, which for the time have been 
kept waiting. Early Potatoes on warm 
borders are being lifted for use, and the 
vacant land will be filled immediately 
with French Beans and Turnips. Early in 
the morning a sharp-eyed boy is sent 
round with a sharp-pointed stick to pick 
up slugs, especially near Lettuces and 
Cauliflowers. 

July 1st. —Shifting Zonal Pelargoniums 
Into ff-inch pots for winter-flowering in the 
greephouse. They will he placed on a coal- 
ash bed, and all flower-buds picked off 
for a time. We have a good deal of pot¬ 
ting to do now, including small Ferns, 
Aralias, Grevilleas, etc. These are useful 
when they have acquired size. They will 
do in cool-houses or frames for a time, and 
will be lightly shaded and kept rather 
close for a time till the roots are active. 

July 2nd—Chrysanthemums, especially 
those which flower late, are being shifted 
into the flowering pots. Some of the early- 
flowering plants have been planted out 
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18 inches apart, and will be stopped once 
more. Some of the best plants will be 
potted up, or if the flowers only are 
wanted they will be planted , out under 
glass in the early Tomato-houses when the 
Tomatoes come off. 

July 3rd .—Spraying is still going on 
among the fruit-trees. We have not done 
much suimher pruning, except among 
Plums, Apricots, and Cherries. Pears and 
Apples will be left till next month, except 
it may be strong rooting shoots on young 
trees. These will be pinched to cheek 
exuberance. There Is a good deal of peg¬ 
ging and staking to do now', which must 
not be neglected. 

July 1/th .—The fruit crop Is thin In 
places, but all trees heavily laden will be 
thinned, and some support, In the shaj>e 
of mulch and water, given as far as it is 
possible to do so. Wo find Moss-littor- 
manure which lias passed through the 
stable very useful for this work. The 
manure question has not affected us much 
yet, but I expect, it will do. 

July 5th .—Early Celery Is being 
blanched with paper first and then earthed 
up afterwards. This permits watering to 
be done for some time longer. We have 
some painting to do, and when there is 
any spare labour a start will be made. 
There may be better things in the way of 
paint than good white lead, but hitherto 
we have not found them. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of /he paper 
only, anti addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furniual-street , Jlolhom, London, E. G. 
Jjttters on btmness should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to he used in the />aper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
sejtarate pace of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to /tress some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot afuxiys be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming 1 plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examjdes of each—the stem, leaf, Jlower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of learns and points of shoots are use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same corresporulcnt. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stage* of colour and size, of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have, 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
beitu / unripe and otherwise poor. We cun under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Ainpliicome arguta (W. M. Crov'foot ).—This 
is easily increased from seeds or by cuttings, 
which root readily in spring in sandy peat, 
if placed under glass. 

Aspidistra (It .).—The pot is quite large 
enough for the Aspidistra. If the old leaves 
are healthy and two of the three young ones, 
we are incliued to think what you took for 
the third leaf is merely a blossom These are 
peculiar, do not grow above an inch or so 
nigh, are produced at the base, and would ap¬ 
pear about the date you mention. A com¬ 
post of peat, leaf-soil, and turfy loam, with a 
little coarse sand and broken charcoal, suits 
the Aspidistra. It does not need frequent re¬ 
potting. 

Lilium auratum (W. T .).—Your Liliums in 
pots in a greenhouse have grown tall because 
you have kept them too far from the light, 
and therefore they have become drawn. You 
cannot remedy this, for even if they be in 
small pots, and you shift them into rather 
larger ones, you cannot lower the stems above 
2 inches. You had better fix small but tall 
sticks or Bamboo-rods to your Lilies to sup¬ 
port them, and get them oat into as much 
light as you can furnish. If you grow them 
another year, kee^them near the glass. 


Roses feeding (W. H. Ennor).— If your Rose- 
beds were well dressed with animal manure 
the plants should scarcely need any artificial 
during this summer. If obtainable, it is 
better to water freely in dry seasons with 
some drainings from the farmyard or stable, 
taking care not to use these too strong. 
Another good thing is Wakeley’s Hop-manure. 
An inch and a half dressing of this will not 
only afford steady feeding from rain or water¬ 
ing, but haR a clean and pleasing appearance, 
and is odourless. Unless dry, you need do no 
more than you apparently have already done. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Increasing Ceanothuses (L.). —The best 
time to increase the Ceanothuses from cut¬ 
tings is in July, when the young wood is 
about half matured. The cuttings should be 
about 3 inches or 4 inches in length, and in¬ 
serted round the sides of 4-inch pots, in soil 
composed of light loam a little peat, and 
sufficient sharp sand to keep the whole porous. 
If watered occasionally and shaded from the 
sun. they will root in a cold-fram* but if a 
hotbed is convenient, or a close-case or hand- 
light in a greenhouse, about 95 per cent., will 
emit roots. In spring they should he potted 
oil singly, and later ou transferred to the 
open ground. 

FRUIT. 

Injury to Grapes (G. E. IV.).—Your Grapes 
are attacked by rust, which takes place while 
the skin is young and tender, about thinning 
time. Touching the berries with the hand or 
the hair of the head will cause it. Cold 
draughts of air will also cause it. Many of 
the Berries in the bunch you send are also 
scalded, this being due to the poor ventila¬ 
tion you have. You ought to try and improve 
the ventilation, and you will find that the 
trouble will probably cease. 

Silver-leaf on Plum-tree (A. It.). —Your 

Plum-tree leaves have been attacked by 
“ silver-leaf.’’ for which we know of no cure. 
The best plan is to root out and burn any tree 
so soon as it becomes badly affected with this 
disease. If you intend planting another 
Plum-tree in the same place, then we should 
advise y6u to remove the old soil, as there is 
just the possibility of the root-system being 
contaminated if you do not do so. If you 
plant any other tree barring a stone fruit, 
you need not remove the soil, but see to it 
that every particle of the Plum-tree roots is 
removed, as Huch, if left, would breed fungus 
as they decay. A dressing of lime given a lew 
days in advance of planting is said to do good. 
Use fresh lime, and incorporate it. with the 
soil by forking or digging it in. It might be 
worth your while trying the lime remedy, ami 
if you do, we should be glad to know what 
result follows its use. 

VEGETABLES. 

Training Tomato plants (J.).— As your span 
greenhouse is rather high, your Tomato plants 
will havo to be trained upright chiefly, and it 
will be simplest to fix to each plant a stout 
stake or Bamboo rod. If the plants are to 
run under the roof, then you can fix wires 
9 inches from the glass by driving or screw¬ 
ing into the bars at intervals of 4 feet, long 
iron holdfasts, so that the wires run through 
eyes or holes at their extremities, fastening 
them securely. These wires should be 10 inches 
apart. 

Soot-water (H.). —To have soot-water in¬ 
offensive it is best to place the soot, say a 
couple of pecks, in a coarse canvas bag, and 
then drop it ihto a tub containing 10 gallons 
of water. Move the hag occasionally, and 
then after three days the liquid should be fit 
for use. It would enhance the value of the 
liquid vei-y much if a bushel of stable-drop¬ 
pings or a peck of fowls’-droppingB were put 
into another bag and also allowed to soak in 
the water. Then a really valuable liquid- 
manure would be obtamed. Or. if preferred, 
a pint of guano or other good artificial 
manure may be stirred into the tub. Soot- 
water alone is not a strong stimulant. 

Lettuce plants starting to flower (IF.).— 
It is not at all unusual fop Lettuce plants to 
start to flower rather than to heart in, but it 
usually arises from either sowing seeds so 
thickly that they become weak and drawn 
rather than stout and sturdy, or because of 
hot, dry weather and soil affecting them.or be¬ 
cause the seed stocks were bad. We could not, 
of course, tell which of these causes may have 
operated in your case, but we advise you to 
get, seeds elsewhere, to sow at once, and very 
thinly. Get the young plants dibbled out 
early, and keep them growing on without 
check by freely watering in dry weather. 
Lettuces like very rich soil, as being essenti¬ 
ally leaf producers the more rapid the growth 
the better they are for eating. 

Seakale treatment (.YJ.—It seems that you 
grow Seakale on the old-fashioned plan 
in a permanent bed, and in winter cover up 
the crowns to blanch them. If that be so, 
then vour best course, after you have cut the 
blanched heads, is to entirely uncover the 
stems and cut them off close to the ground. 
That will compel the forming of quite new 
crowns, which will not bolt off to flower. 
These crowns, of which several will form on 
each stem, should be thinned down whilst 
small to one or two at the most, and they 
will then produce strong ones to blanch the 
following winter. Seakale is benefited by a 
light dressing of coarse salt, hoed in twice 
during the Biimmer, or the same of nitrate of 
soda. AIbo a good dressing of any animal 
manure may be lightly pointed in about the 
stems at once, ere the leaves cover the ground. 
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Good liquid-manure waterings also do great 
good. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Application of artificial manures (C . Jl. 

Sandford ).—There is no need, nor is it gener¬ 
ally advisable, to put the tubers, or in the 
case of other crops, the seed, in direct contact 
with the manure. Modes of application differ 
according to circumstances—often it is only 
possible to scatter the fertiliser on the ground 
and leave it to be washed in by the rain. 
But wherever possible, save in the case of 
such a highly soluble manure as nitrate of 
soda, it is desirable to incorporate the manure 
with the soil, and this is the course you should 
adopt, taking care to distribute it as equally 
as possible all over the rows. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

E. H. Williams .—Your best plan will be to 
apply to some of the large London nursery¬ 
men. who probably may have someone that 

would suit you.- G. L. F. S. —Yes, you will 

find that Wakeley’s Hop-manure will answer 

well.- The Whins. —We know of no book 

dealing with the subject you inquire about. 

- A. B .—There is no need for alarm. The 

little globules that you t refer to are a sort of 
granulation or extravasation of the sap 
through the skin of the leaf. The trouble may 
be due to a too close, warm atmosphere 
saturated with moisture, and affects the 
leaves, no doubt, as regards respiration. 

U. If. R .—It would be well to mulch the plant 
with some rotten manure, and if the weather 
ia at all dry to see that it does not suffer 

from lack of moisture.- A. B. —1, Kindly 

send leaves of the Vine, carefully packed, as 

those you send were crushed.- M. li .—Your 

Viola has been attacked by the Violet Cluster- 
cup-fungus (Accidium Violse). 8ee reply to 
” Foxrock,” in our issue of June 14th. page 370. 
- U. .S'. Harrison. Easily increased by divi¬ 
sion after flowering.- A., Chichester- 1, 

Your Rose is dry at the roots. Loosen the 
soil, and thoroughly soak with water, and 
then mulch with ^ood rotten manure. If the 
weather still continues dry, water freely and 
syringe every evening. 2, Your best plan will 
be to procure a cony of “ The English Flower 
Garden,” which will he of great assistance to 
you.--- James Green, Mitcham .—We should 
advise your showing Black Currants. Rasp¬ 
berries, and Strawberries.-— -Cold Ash .—The 
pieces of Black Currant shoots yon send ha^ 
been attacked by the Black Cur rant-mite. Dig 

up the affected bush and burn it at once.- 

Owen C. Philips. —Impossible to say without 
further particulars.-—- Miss Harris Jones.— 
Your note to hand. We submitted the speci¬ 
mens you sent us to a recognised authority 
on hardy plants, and he failed to recognise 
them, his answer being as in our issue of the 

21st, page 386.- Swalrliffe.- The injury is due 

to greeu-fly. Syringe the tree with paraffin 
emulsion or Quassia extract and soft soap. 
Good remedies are Katakilla. which can be 
had in liquid form or as a powder, and Abol. 

NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Names of plants. -T. Baxter.— Ceanothua 
azureus. This can be easily increased from 
cuttings, using wood which is about half ripe, 
the end of July or August being a good time 
to put in such cuttings.- -Frank Hubbard.— 

Keinpervivium arachimideum Laggeri.- 

J. Crook .—Pentstemon diffusus.- A lira 

Butler. —Lychnis Viscaria splendens.—J. J. 

1, Nerium Oleander: 2, Polygala dalmai- 
siana; 3, Diplacns glutinosus; 4, Apparently 
Kwainsonia galegifolia.- nortus, Greenock .— 

1. Micromeria Douglasi; 2, Pellionia pulohra. 
- Spcro.—l, Pol.vstichum angulare foliosura ; 

2, Oyrtomium falcatum; 3, Polystichum angu- 
lare gracile; 4. Please send better specimen. 

- S. P. Rowlands. 1, Primula obconica: 2, 

Mesembryanthemum edule.-- J. C. B .—1, 

Specimen insufficient; 2, Variegated Ground 
Ivy (Nepeta Gleehoma variegata); 3. Please 
send specimen in bloom; 4, Seems to he a 

crested form of Polystichum augnlare.-- 

Joe Pratt .—1, Iris graminea: 2. Scilla his- 
panica. G. Rous .—1, Viola tricolor; 2. Dian- 
thus. specimen insufficient ; 3, Dianthus ccesius; 

4. Rhodiola rosea probably, please send in 
bloom; 6. Kleinia sp. Chnl. —The Orange 
Lily (L. croceum).— A. T. M. —1, Geranium 
macrorrhizon: 2. Next week ; 3, Iris pseudo- 
Acorns; 4, Kindly send better specimen with 
foliage, the flowers were quite dried up.-— 

P. II. S .—1, Thalictrum aquilegiu?folium; 2, 
The Masterwort (Astrantia major); 3, We can¬ 
not undertake to name Roses; 4, Next week. 

— T. Jeavons.- The variegated Ground Ivy 
(Nepeta Gleehoma variegata). 

Saxifrage conference.—The President 
and Council of the Royal Horticultural J 
Society have decided to hold a conference 
on Saxifrages (not Sedurns or Seinper- 
vivurns) in the spring or early summer of 
1015. Fuller particulars will be issued in 
due course, hut notice is given thus early 
in order that those interested in this 
family of plants may have time to prepare 
material. The council will lx* pleased to 
hear from anyone willing to contribute a 
paper at the conference or to take part in 
any way.—W. Wilks, Secretary. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Centlana straminea. —A distinct: pale- 
green Gentian, very beautiful, probably, 
in tbe rock garden. It is of strong growth, 
with fine spots on the inside of the pale- 
green petals. It is, we believe, a Chinese 
species. From Friar Park. 

Carrlere’s Thorn.— This comes to us 
fiom Newry in handsome bloom. Mr. T. 
Smith says it improves year by year, and 
that the trees are now loaded in every 
part with flowers. It is a tree everyone 
who cares for flowering trees should piant. 

Apple The Sturmer does very well on the 
more vigorous Paradise stocks, such as 
1 he broad leaf. Our fruit hopes arc now 
rather lower than at llrst. Cherries are 
very short. Pears almost none, Apples 
fair, Plunas very short. Red Currants are 
very plentiful. The absence of bees, no 
doubt, is the principal cause of the short¬ 
age. —E. A. Buntard. 

Abutilons In the open,— The handsome 
A vitifolium is often seen well grown on 
walls, and usually the pale-bluish form is 
seen. I was pleased to see at Coombe 
Wood the other day both the white and 
coloured forms grown as bushes in the 
open, and looking very handsome. The 
soil is light and subsoil gravel, and in like 
conditions the plant would thrive over a 
large area in the south.—W. 

Erinus alplnus.— Mr. Cornhill’s appre¬ 
ciation of this plant is well merited, 
though it requires discipline to pre¬ 
vent it over-running choice neighbours, 
for it seeds itself as inveterately as Snxi- 
fraga Cymbalaria or Erigeron mucronu- 
tus. Even lietler than the type Is the 
variety carmineus. which comes true from 
seed, and is of a clear rose-pink,.free from 
the bluish tinge of the type.— Herbert 
Maxwell, Monreith . 

Privet, —“W.'s” comments on Privet are 
my thoughts exactly. I offered to take 
out a Privet-hedge dividing part of my 
ground from a neighbour’s, but he, being 
no gardener, would not agree. He was 
afraid a Rose-hedge would not be so 
“ private,” so I chop down the roots two 
spades deep twice a year, and let him have 
the growth on liis side. Even then the 
roots rob my soil frightfully, and nothing 
does very well on the border in front of 
this hedge.—W. I., Sutcliffe. 

The Wood Forget-me-not. Many years 
ago I saw this beautiful wilding in the 
woods at Longford in greater profusion 
than I had ever met— 5 $-itli it el star he re, 
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and Lady Longford initiated me into the 
secret of distributing it. When the seeds 
are ripe, in August, the plants are cut 
and tied in bundles. These are taken to 
bare places in the xvoods, untied, and 
scattered about. Since adopting this plan 
I have never had any difficulty in main¬ 
taining a supply.— Herbert Maxwell, 
Monreith. 

Cenlsta sagittalis. —This little Rock 
Broom is a native of the Alps, and is often 
very plentiful in our gardens as a poor, 
neglected little plant, frequently as a 
“ dot.” I have walked over acres of it on 
the Alps, and thought it worthy of a 
place in the garden, but I never saw it so 
handsome ns the other day, in Sir Henry 
Yorko's garden. It covered a large bank 
and formed a most effective picture. It is 
a plant quite easily grown and increased. 
—W. 

Pentstemon heterophyllus.— This, now 
in bloom, charms by its delicate suffusion 
of gentian-bine in the flowers. It is one of 
tlie best of this family of American 
plants, of easy culture and increase, 
striking readily from cuttings. A study 
of tlie wild kinds of Pentstemons from a 
gardener's standpoint is worth attempt¬ 
ing, Tlie effort should be to find out the 
hardiest. As some are children of the 
Rocky Mountains, there should be some 
hardy. Some are poor in colour uud use¬ 
less for the garden. 

Ceum Mrs. Bradshaw. —For some time 
this Geum has furnished a grand display 
in the open border, and if the old flowers 
are kept picked off it promises to continue 
for some time. My soil is of a rather stiff, 
cold nature, in the south-west of London, 
and though the plants flower so well they 
have each only a single crown, as when 
first planted. Seed, however, ripens, from 
which young plants can be readily raised, 
hut mine nre not yet sufficiently developed 
to prove whether they will come true. At 
all events, the merits of Geum Mrs. Brad¬ 
shaw are such that it can be confidently 
recommended.—K. R. W. 

Palm in the open air in Wilts.—I have 
in my garden a Palm which is, I believe, 
Cluumerops excelsa. It has been planted 
about seventeen or eighteen years. The 
stem is over 4 feet high, and the 
diameter of the leaves rather more than 
12 feet. It has now three blooms, and as 
it has never attempted to blossom before 
I should be very glad if you would tell 
me if tills is an exceptional event. I won¬ 
der if it may be the result of the hot sea¬ 
son in 1011. The soil here Is green sand, 


and the Palm is in a sheltered position.— 
(Miss) A. Plevdell Bouverir, The Old 
House , Market Lavington, Wilts. 

The May Apple (Podophyllum peltatum) 
is flowering very well Ibis season, the 
moist spring evidently having suited it. 
In a drier place than is usually recom¬ 
mended for it, this plant always flowers 
freely with mo, but this year it has done 
exceptionally well, and the handsome 
white flowers are larger and more attrac¬ 
tive than usual. It loves a moist soil, 
composed mainly of peat, hut in my case 
it is growing in a gritty, rather sandy soil 
The leaves of this plant are very hand¬ 
some. It is, possibly, a defect that the 
flowers, each about 2 inches across, and of 
a wax-like white, are greatly hidden by 
the leaves. The roots and leaves of Ibis 
Podophyllum are poisonous, but tlie fruit 
is said to lie edible when full ripe. If is 
quite hardy in the British Isles.—S. A. 

Crafting Paeonles.— Knowing your dis¬ 
like to much grafting, I must tell you (his 
little talc A friend of mine, who is fond 
of flowers, hut, of course, not a gardener, 
came here last week, and when walking 
round my garden, said : “ What a pity it 
is Pteonies won’t grow in Suffolk.” So 1 
said: “Not grow in Suffolk! Why?" 
And she answered that whateverbeautiful 
sorts were bought they all in time turned 
to a dull single magenta. So I said: 
“Behold the evils of grafted plants—the 
beautiful sorts soon die out and the stock 
remains and flourishes.”—D., Willingham 
Castle, Lincoln. 

[The cause of the Pteonies failing is 
probably that given by our correspondent. 
In my own ease, hut I am not quite sure if 
is so iu all, the Tree-Pteouies are apt lo be 
stricken in low ground in many parts of 
our country. I have some on their own 
roots, and they suffer in our climate.- • 
Ed.] 

Thymus serpyllutn cocclneus. -What a 
beautiful plant this is for dry, sunny 
banks and mounds, covering the surface 
with its close-matted growth, which, at 
the present time, Is a mass of dark, 
purplish-red flowers. What a pity people 
do not grow plants like this on low 
hillocks ami banks on tlieir rock gardens. 
It would be far cheaper and infinitely 
prettier than piling up masses of stone 
and dotting a selection of plants amongst 
them. Fancy dotting a few odd plants of 
Thyme in different spots on a rock 
garden! Another tine plant rarely grown 
to give its best is Dianthus del- 

toide.s. Grown singlv it is pretty, but in 
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huge masses, the pink and the white 
varieties mixed together, there is nothing 
more beautiful.—G. C. Amur, The Firs, 
Ightham, Kent. 

The Crown Anemone (Anemone core- 
naria). — In a note of mine, which 
appeared in Gardening Illustrated of 
May 17th, I spoke of the Grown Anemones 
sent me by Mr. Campbell, St. Anne's 
Gardens, Clouturf, Dublin. Mr. Campbell 
has kindly furnished me with some 
further information regarding this fine 
strain, and this may be of some use to 
other cultivators of the best forms of tha 
Crown Anemone. He informs me that, the 
blooms were produced from tubers of the 
second year, lie selects and marks the 
best scarlet and mauve seedlings. The 
■first year these are used for beds of 
decided colour. The second year, from 
these beds, the seeds collected give plants, 
99 per cent, of which are true to colour. 
Mr. Campbell also Informs me that the 
tine strain of Anemones lie grows origin¬ 
ally came to St. Anne’s from Mr. .T. 
Maconochy, Rntkmore, Haheuy, who takes 
a deep interest in the cultivation of this 
lovely Anemone.—S. Aknott. 

Ranunculus nyssanus. — Little is 
apparently known of this "Ranunculus, as 
it is not mentioned in Johnson's or 
Nicholson’s “ Dictionaries of Gardening,” 
and in the supplement to the latter work 
all that is said of it is that it is “ a showy 
plant.” It grows to a height of about 
IS inches, and bears quantities cf 
blossom, each flower being 2 inches in 
diameter and of a brightly - polished 
yellow. Tlie flowers are not so large as 
lliose of li. cortu.siefolivis. which is also a 
taller grower, but the plant is very free 
flowering arid absolutely hardy. It is, 
apparently, of the easiest possible culture, 
and indifferent to the character of the 
soil, for it may be seen in the best of 
health under very varying conditions, and 
growing as vigorously in poor soil as in a 
rich compost. It increases very rapidly, 
a little plant forming a clump 2 feet or 
more across in a few years. A good-sized 
colony has a very bright effect in the 
border in the early days of May.- -Wind- 
ham: Fitzhehpkrt. 

Fruit notes from a Scottish garden.— 

The sunless .summer of last year, and the 
consequent, had ripening of wood, have 
interfered considerably with fruit 
prospects. There was a highly encourag¬ 
ing display of bloom, and there w r ere no 
frosts which could have done any damage 
during the flowering period; but the fact 
remains that the crops are highly unsatis¬ 
factory. Pears, usually the best of wall 
fruit here, are, except in a few instances, 
barren, and it is questionable whether 
Plums will be more than a half crop. 
Of Apricots there are none, and of 
Nectarines but few; while, curiously 
enough, the crops of Peaches, especially 
upon trees of Hale’s Early and Royal 
George, are very fair indeed. Cherries 
are plentiful and quite up to the average. 
Among small fruit, Strawberries are dis¬ 
tinctly good; so, too, are Raspberries and 
Loganberries. Gooseberries are an 5 n- 
different crop, but, ou the other hand, 
Currants (red, white, and black) are 
showing up well. Apples in open 
quarters are better than those on the 
walls, some trees of Early Transparent 
hearing abundantly, and young trees on 
dwarfing stocks promise well. Damsons 
are scarce, and altogether crops of fruit 
do not come up to expectations.— Kirk¬ 
cudbright. 

Paeonies.—We are reminded of the great 
value of the Paxmy for the hardy-flower 
garden by a gathering of blooms from 
Messrs. Kelway a-ml Son, Lnngfiort. Par- 
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Ocularly pleasing are the pure white 
kinds, and very chaste the many and 
varied shades of pink. In the garden 
these Pmonies speak for themselves, for 
their leafage makes a flue foil for the 
great handsome blooms. We now have 
forms, many of a single or semi-double 
character, that possess a si l iking tuft o£ 
modified petals in the centre of the flower, 
sueli producing a pretty effect when seen 
in the mass. Pmonies, just as the flower¬ 
ing season is at hand, appreciate heavy 
soakings of water that can filter through 
a mulch of cow manure, these helping the 
blooms, while at the same time building 
up the crowns for another year's work. 
From among the varieties sent we select 
the following as worthy of note :— Singles: 
.Miss Ida Chamberlain (a large flower, 
light rose in colour), Purple Cup (a 
cherry-purple), Seylla (pink, with yellow 
petaloids), Queen Alexandra (pure white, 
with golden anthers), and British Empire 
(clear rose, with golden anthers). Doubles: 
Thomas Holloway (bright rose), Lady 
Beresford (of a soft blush-pink shade), 
I.ady Carrington (flesh, sweet scented), 
Limosel (lilac-rose), Mrs. Philip Belben 
(bright pink),and Moonbeam (large white, 
with tufted centre). 

Heliotropes.— Tlie announcement that a 
new variety of the above was considered 
worthy of an award of merit is lather 
interesting. New varieties in this flower 
are rare—at any rate, sufficiently distinct 
to warrant special notice. There was no 
mention as to whether it bad been tried 
outside—a rather important matter. It 
does not necessarily follow that a variety 
is equally good for pots and the open 
ground, unless in the latter case one is 
able to give special treatment. If, for in¬ 
stance, there is a tendency to long, lather 
spindly growth, ordinary garden soil is 
best removed in favour of a sandy loam. 
I have found Piecoll tlie best variety for 
outside work, especially on a large scale— 
i.e., for standards, pyramids, or training 
on walls or trellises. No garden is com¬ 
plete without Heliotropes, and it is a 
relief to turn from masses of scarlet and 
yellow to a bed filled sparingly witli siteei- 
men plants of Piecoll, carpeted with .Sea¬ 
gull Pansy. Another pleasing bed is 
formed with nice hushes of Heliotrope, 
interspersed with occasional plants of 
Eucalyptus cordata. A certain amount 
of tying is, of course, indispensable in 
dealing with all large plants in whatever 
form they may lie grown, but only suffi¬ 
cient, to keep them a little within bounds 
and prevent shoots snapping in high winds 
and heavy rains. Excessive tying pro¬ 
duces formality, which should always be 
avoided.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Hotneria coilina. — This pretty South 
African bulb is rarely met with iu 
gardens. Where tlie Spnraxls succeeds 
the Homeria will undoubtedly flourish, as 
it is hardier and increases much more 
rapidly, while it is far more robust than 
the Ixia, and proves thoroughly at home 
in a border where the Ixia will not live 
for more than one or two seasons. During 
tlie month of May it is generally in flue 
flower in the open garden. The flowers 
are of an apricot-pink tint, flushed with 
orange, and having a bright yellow eye 
surrounded with faint purple pencilling?. 
They are 2J inches in diameter, four or 
more being borne on an arching stem 
about 2 feel 0 inches in height, the leaves 
4 feet in length, and rather over inch 
in breadth. The flowers close in the even¬ 
ing and remain shut during I lie night. In 
the same border the brilliant Sparaxis 
Fire King, S. grnndiflorn, and Freesia 
refracta alba bloom well. It is curious 
that tlie Hoineria should be so uncommon, 


as it is far hardier than the generality of 
Gape bulbs. It increases very rapidly, the 
small number given me some years back 
yielding, when lifted after a few seasons, 
i over 230 bulbs. The chief drawback to 
the culture of the Homeria arises from the 
fondness of snails for the succulent 
stems. They will climb to a height of 
from IK inches to 2 feet, and then cat the 
stems through. A nightly watch is neces¬ 
sary when the flower-stems are about 
1 foot in height. — Wyndham Fitz- 

HERBERT. 

Fairy Pansies.— People make much stir 
about tlie big Pansies of various races, 
which certainly are very showy and 
pretty, but some room is left, for those 
who love the small kinds. Mr. Crane, 
who amuses himself at llighgute raising 
the smaller ones, sends me a very charm¬ 
ing set of what I propose to call Fairy 
Pansies. They are a little like the old 
Violetta, but some arc even smaller, one 
little golden one being not bigger than a 
shirt stud. These have some of the blood 
of the mountain Violets in them, and are, 
therefore, very hardy, but they are very 
susceptible to great heat, and apt to 
perish in our hot summers. But still, they 
are worthy of our care for the rock 
garden. Among those sent are Cynthia, 
of a beautiful soft lilac colour, and some 
rich yellow kinds not yet named. Ciarabel 
is a yellow and purple; Butterfly, a soft 
primrose-white; Molly, a very small, rich 
pure yellow; and Diana, a soft yellow, 
with the lower petal a richer yellow. I 
hope Mr. Crane will go on adding to these 
fairies, and will duly bring them out. as 
they have varied and charming uses for 
the rock garden and for choice beds. They 
want cool soil and situations, and would 
probably thrive on tlie new moraines 
which people arc making for all the 
smaller alpine flowers.—W. 

Notes from Ashbourne. I have been 
fortunate in again flowering tlie noble 
Beschorneria yuceoides, with its coral-red 
stems, some 11 feet high, surmounted liy 
panicles of slender branches, from which 
droop its interestinggreen flowers. Coming 
to diminutive plants, the various Primu¬ 
las are doing well; Primula Becsiana, P. 
Bulleyana, and P. sikkimensis are all 
lovers of damp and sun, and good in com¬ 
bination. Primula Littoniana, apparently, 
thrives in drier leaf-mould and sand, hut 
is also a sun-lover, and an interesting 
plant with tlie lower portion in purple 
colour and the tipper, undeveloped buds in 
n velvety-brown. I believe we have 
hitherto been tempted to treat the Azalea 
nmcena types witli too much moisture and 
too little sun. Now we have removed 
them up among the stones, and they enjoy 
tlie full power of the sun, witli the result 
thut they are happy. Do you not think 
that the new Viola gracilis crosses have so 
far resulted in failure? The characteris¬ 
tics of tlie flowers with the horned curves 
disappear, and the crosses fade when 
grown in tlie sun, so different from the 
species, the flowers of which retain their 
deep purple until they have passed away. 
I have received a good Seneclo (S. glasti- 
fclius), about 2J feet high, and in habit 
similar to the Michaelipas Daisies, though 
more refined and delicate. A group of 
these plants forms a rose cloud in a rock 
garden, hut they enjoy a rich corner well 
manured. The Saxifrages are now in 
good flower, (he best effects obtained from 
some of (he ohlpr favourites. Mr. Peto’s 
variety of Liuum iiarbonnen.se is a dis¬ 
tinct acquisition, as the flowers nre darker 
than those of the usual form. If flourishes 
everywhere without, any trouble—such a 
good charncterihtjc r in any plant.— 

til\fafclTY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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Silene Asterlas. —This is riot by nny 
means a common plant, though it is one of 
no mean merit, especially the variety 
grandiflora. I believe much of its want 
of favour is due to the fact that it and 
its variety are said to be biennials. This, 
however, X find, is not the case, as plants 
with me have lived and bloomed for six 
years in succession. I saw some good 
plants of it in the garden of the Misses 
Anderson, at Barskimming, Ayrshire, the 
other day. S. Asterias calls for no special 
culture, and is one of the best of the .Tune¬ 
flowering plants of moderate height for 
the border.—S. A rnott. 

Fendlera rupicola. —A very fine speci¬ 
men of this plant, mentioned in your issue 
of June 7th, page 340, is growing against 
a south wall in the Botanic Gardens, Cam¬ 
bridge. This is about 7 feet 3 inches high, 
and quite 4 feet through. It is a very dis¬ 
tinct and beautiful shrub. It is an ally 
of tlie Carpenteria, and hails from 
Mexico, having been introduced in 1888. 
About the middle of May its bluish-white 
flowers are borne with great freedom, and 
are very conspicuous by reason of the 
yellow stamens. A warm wall is absolutely 
necessary to the well-being of the plant,— 
H. C. Ecspon, Botanic Gardens , Cum- 
bridge. 

Monro's Rock Mallow (Sphteralcea Mon- 
roana). — I have known this North 
American plant for many years, but never 
saw a fair expression of its true value as 
a rock plant until lately at Friar Park, 
hanging over and down the face of a piece 
of millstone grit, another proof, if one 
were wanted, that the true value of some 
of our best plants is not really known 
until they are grouped and grown aright 
after their natural habit.' The distant 
effect of this plant so grown is distinct 
and very good, a red—but not a red—one 
may describe in words. I knew it first as 
a Mallow, and now it bears one of those 
names (Sphaeralcea) of hideous pronuncia¬ 
tion, the invention of a botanist.—W. 

Codonopsis ovata. — Much harm has 
arisen to gardens from the “ dot-and- 
carry-one ” practice in borders. The 
above I was guilty of regarding as a 
mere curiosity, and left it out. Well, tbe 
other day a group of a dozen of it at Hill- 
brook Place struck me as charming 
in delicate colour and grace, and the 
lilan and colour of the flower when looked 
into wonderful! The only drawback is 
the odour; it makes you think you are too 
near a fox. But. one forgives it, for its 
exquisite grace. A native of China and 
Japan and regions near, thriving in 
ordinary soil and easy to raise from seed. 
— W. “ 

- This plant, a native of the Hima¬ 
layas, is nearly allied to the Campanulas. 
It has been known under the names of 
Glossocomia ovata and Wahlenbergia 
Koylei. Though so long known in this 
country, and one of the most beautiful of 
June-flowering plants, it is but rarely met 
with. The drooping flowers, borne at the 
extremities of the stems, are bell-shaped. 
The exterior of the blossom is pale 
lavender, but it is not until the interior is 
examined that its chief beauty is dis¬ 
cerned. In the centre is a purple-blaclc, 
five - pointed star, surrounded by five 
blotches of deep orange, above which are 
two zones of violet, the ground colour 
being lavender. The plant attains a 
height of from 18 inches to 2 feet, and is 
herbaceous, dying down before the 
winter. In Devon and Cornwall it is per¬ 
fectly hardy, and is never injured by the 
frost. The bruised foliage and stems emit 
a most unpleasant smell, which is also 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PRFNUS PEXDULA (SYX. CERASUS 
PEXDULA). 

This is one of the earliest of the Cherries 
to come into flower, commencing usually 
towards the end of March. Its pendent 
growth has led to its being commonly 
worked on stocks 5 feet to G feet high, but 
it is interesting to note that it comes true 
from seed, as several young plants at Kew 
testify. This seems to indicate that it is 
specifically distinct, although the origin of 
the wild type appears to be doubtful. It 
is planted freely in Japan, especially in 
the old temple grounds, and Professor 
Sargent states that lie saw specimens over 
50 feet high. The leaves are much like 
those of the common Cherry, the flowers 
of a lovely shade of soft rose and borne in 
gicat profusion. In the United States, 
where tile summers are much hotter, it 
thrives better than in England, and it 
should, if possible, be planted in a sunny 
spot sheltered from the north and east— 
not that it is at all tender, hut it flowers 


loosened with a fork, and a top-dressing of 
good compost containing a fair amount of 
well-decayed manure may he applied. 
After the top-dressing is finished a good 
watering should be given, while if the soil 
is now very dry a soaking two or three 
days before the top-dressing is put on will 
be beneficial.] 

Hydrangea paniculata.— What a differ¬ 
ence there is between small forced plants 
of H. paniculata and specimens grown out- 
of - doors under natural conditions! 
Although strictly speaking a shrub, under 
favourable circumstances its growth con¬ 
tinues until it might be quite permissible 
to call it a tree. Here (Balrnae, Kirdcud- 
bright) there are some fine specimens from 
10 feet upward in height, and 50 feet in 
circumference. These flower with (lie 
greatest freedom every year, and although 
some damage was done by tin; heavy snow¬ 
falls of last winter, yet the growths are 
strong anil robust. For effectiveness, it 
may be doubted if any of the somewhat 
extensive Hydrangea family can approach 
II. paniculata, and if planted in rich, deep 
i soil its requirements are hut few. A 



The Rose-bud Cherry (Prunus pendula) in Mr. E. W. Oliver's garden 
at New Place , Lingfield, Surrey. 


at n time when the harsh dry winds from 
those quarters are particularly prevalent. 

Mr. E. W. Oliver, in a note sent with 
the photograph, from which the illustra¬ 
tion was prepared, says: “The tree was 
indeed beautiful this year, though it was 
cruelly cold at the time it was in flower.” 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ampelopsis Veitchl In bad health.—Can 

yon tell me what is the matter with the leaves 
of the enclosed Ampelopsis Veitchi? I have 
two on north-east side of house, and the 
leaves of both are similarly affected this year. 
I hare been told they will die in the autumn. 
If that is likely, can I do anything now to 
prevent it, as the top part is all right at pre¬ 
sent, though the trouble iH gradually spread¬ 
ing all over the creeper.—H. M. H. 

[There is no doubt that your Ampelopsis 
has experienced a great check of some 
kind to account for the state it is now in. 
One would not expect it lo suffer like thnt 
from exposure to harsh winds. The ques¬ 
tion arises as to the condition of the roots, 
whether it is possible for any deleterious 
substance to reach them, or are they 
starved from lack of nourishment in the 
soil, and from want of water? If you 
think that such is the ens-e the soil may he 


mulch of well-decayed manure, applied 
yearly, and the annual removal of failing 
and badly-plneed branches, suffice to keep 
this showy plant in good health. H. pnni- 
eulata is easily increased from cuttings 
of the young wood in spring.—K. Bright. 

Rhododendron catawbiense. — When 
Rhododendrons are mentioned, one thinks 
of tlie varied hybrids found in present- 
day collections, losing sight often of the - 
species to which we owe the hybrids. One 
of these species, and tlie one to which we 
are indebted mainly for what hardiness 
the hybrids possess, is R. catawbiense, a 
native of the highest iieaks of the southern 
Alleghanies. It is because of its growing 
at this elevation that it possesses its great 
hardiness. It lias proved as hardy as R. 
maximum, another species which, though 
growing on the mountains referred to, ex¬ 
tends as far north as New England. R. 
catawbiense blooms in early spring, a 
month earlier than maximum. Though it 
is one of the parents of the many lovely 
hybrids in cultivation, it is a splendid 
one itself. The colour is of a bluish- 
purphvJthe individual flowers are, ns well 
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as the umbels, large. On large estates it 
has been planted in cartload lots often, 
not only because of its being obtainable in 
a wild state at comparatively small cost, 
but for its beauty as well. There is no 
trouble ' in distinguishing catawbiense 
from maximum, for not only is it a hand¬ 
somer variety in both flower and foliage, 
but. the difference in the season of bloom¬ 
ing is alone sufficient. It. catawbiense Is 
in bloom in mid-May or but little later, 
while maximum is not in flower until the 
close of June. There is another differ¬ 
ence. too. Though maximum does not 
bloom until the time stated, it makes 
growth earlier, and the flowers are, there¬ 
fore, surrounded with young shoots when 
they expand. On R. catawbiense the 
heads of bloom fade before new growth 
starts.— Florists’ Exchange. 

Dipelta ventricosa. -Among a choice 
collection of the newer Chinese shrubs 
contributed by Messrs. Veitcli to the 
Chelsea Show was a good flowering 
example of this promising subject. This 
is nearly allied to the Wcigelus, to which, 
indeed, it bears a considerable re¬ 
semblance. It forms a free-growing busli. 
which in a state of nature is said to attain 
a height of 15 feet to 18 feet, but here, as 
with tlie Weigelas, it would probably be 
seen at its best as a shrub (I feet to 8 feet 
high. The flowers, which are borne on 
short axillary growths, produced for some 
distance along the previous year’s shoots, 
are tubular, a little over an inch long, and 
in colour reddish-rose outside, and orange 
within. In this respect it seems to be 
somewhat variable. While decidedly pro¬ 
mising as an early summer-flowering 
shrub, this Dipelta may also prove of 
value to the hybridist, there being a possi¬ 
bility of its crossing with some of the 
Weigelas. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

Hf, A N LI FOR D1A C V NXl NO HA MI. 
Those (and there are many such) who look 
upon the awards of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society as being made only to new 
or comparatively new' plants, would he 
surprised to see the honour conferred on 
this lilandfordia, for it must be at least 
tifty years, and probably more, since its 
introduction. Through the different 
Pdandfordias there runs a strong family- 
likeness, so that a general description will 
apply more or less markedly to nil of 
them. Rotanlcally, they belong to the Lily 
family, but do not form bulbs of any kind. 
From a stoutish rootstock a tuft of leaves 
is produced. They are somewhat Grass¬ 
like, but firm iu texture, and quite ever¬ 
green in character. From the centre of 
the tuft the erect flower-scape is pushed 
up. It. varies in height in the different 
kinds from IS inches or thereabouts to a 
yard, and the flowers, which are borne on 
i lie upper part of the sea lie, are beil- 
shnped, of a waxlike texture, and In 
colour some shade of red or yellow. In 
P. Gunninghtmii the flowers are of a deep 
orange or reddish shade, with the mouth 
yellow. The specimen shown had a flower- 
scape about 3 feet high. These Illand- 
fordias were at one time more often met | 
with in gardens than they are now, for 
they are but very little grown. The reason 
of this is doubtless their slow rate of 
growth, and the fact that they are not of 
service for cutting, this being practically 
the only standard by which greenhouse 
flowering plants are now judged. They 
are not. at all difficult to cultivate, and will 
succeed in much the same temperature as 
a Pelargonium. The different Blnndfordias 
resent being distiirtTPd at the nljts more 
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than is necessary, hence the compost em¬ 
ployed should he of a good lasting nature. 
A mixture of yellow loam and pent, with 
a liberal sprinkling of silver saml and a 
few small nodules of charcoal, will suit, 
them well In such a compost I have had 
them keep in good health for throe years 
without repotting. The roots of most of 
them are comparatively few in number, 
and of a thick, rather fleshy nature. On 
this account, if division is resorted to for 
the increase of the plants, it needs to lie 
very carefully done, otherwise it is easy 
to ruin a plant. The species that most 
readily conforms to division is Iiland- 
fordia nobilis, whose roots are more 
numerous and of a more fibrous nature 
than those of the others, so that it is less 
affected by being disturbed. Effective 
drainage is very essential, for the Blancl- 
fordias need a liberal amount of water 
during the growing season. What, is more, 
they must on no account; be allowed to get 
dry, for though members of the Lily 
family, they are evergreen in character. 
The “ Dictionary of Gardening,” however, 
erroneously refers to the Blnndfordias as 
dying down du.ing the winter. W. T. 


GLASS-HOUSES IN RELATION TO 
THE GARDEN. 

It seems that at last the proper connec¬ 
tion between glass structures and the 
garden is becoming more generally 
appreciated. With the exception of fruit- 
houses, such buildings are now, in an in¬ 
creasing degree, being used as auxiliaries 
to the outside garden, instead of forming 
a department by themselves. With the 
increasing demand for early vegetables, 

I and owing in a groat measure to the cus- 
] tom of forwarding these in heat before 
| planting them out, many glass-houses 
! which were formerly devoted entirely to 
the cultivation of pot-plants are now 
I pressed into the service of the outside 
man. 

That this is a stnp in the right direction 
is indisputable, and although there are 
many who mourn over the vanished col¬ 
lections of hard-wooded plants, even these 
critics will admit that the change is all 
for the good. Long ago the relative im¬ 
portance of a gentleman’s garden was 
gauged by the extent of its glass-houses; 
and among under - gardeners there was 
always a desire to work under glass. The 
reason for this preference is difficult to 
understand. Outside work is always more 
varied and much more interesting than 
| that inside; and in connection with the 
I latter there is the unceasing routine of 
I watering, potting, and cleaning. 

To a certain extent, as hinted above, 

| when glass-houses are used in the manner 
indicated, there must be, necessarily, a 
different class of plants grown in the 
bouses. Old favourites have had to dis¬ 
appear, but their places have been taken 
by plants which, if of a fleeting natures 
are easily raised, quite showy, and if of 
no great intrinsic worth, yet serve their 
turn until the houses are again needed. 
In the case of these plants there are no 
regrets when the time comes to effect a 
clearance, as might well happen with 
more valuable stuff. 

As a consequence of this use for glass¬ 
houses there is a tendency now to erect 
houses of a less elaborate and more useful 
description. Formerly it was the custom 
to build these structures with lantern 
ventilators and ornate ridges and orna- 
i ments; but it is becoming more common to 
| see the useful type of'low, span-roofed 
houses, so common in nurseries, being 
1 erected in private places. These strut*- 
; tures are more easily and more cheaply 
> heated than larger buildings, and their 


very lowness tends to keep seedlings 
dwarf and robust. 

When at all possible, gl^ss - houses 
should lx? kept away from the garden 
pioper. When all is said and done, no 
matter how ornate they may be, they are. 
after all, merely glass sheds. Many a 
flue garden, otherwise almost perfect, is 
ruined by lines of vineries and Peach- 
houses, intersected by a greenhouse which 
resembles nothing so much as a “bow- 
window.” Certainly, let the glass have 
a good position, but do not let the garden 
l>? spoiled by it, and if the houses must 
I be in or near the garden let them be as 
| unobtrusive as possible. K. B. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure of Carnations.— I will be ranch 
obliged if you can let me know what iw wrong 
with ray Carnations. Dozens of pink Lady 
i ltose Carnation flowers are mined. The 
| foliage enclosed is from plants of Malmaison, 
many of which arp attacked. Nespoli. 

LTlic condition of the Malnmisons is 
simply due to starvation. So poor, indeed, 
is the foliage sent that, had you not told 
us, we should not have recognised it as 
Malmaison growth at all. Give the plants 
weak liquid manure and soot-water com¬ 
bined twice or thrice weekly. The damp¬ 
ing of the flowers of the other Carnations 
sent is very suggestive of an excessive 
rainfall, though in the south it lias been 
abnormally dry. It may be wet, or some 
other local cause of which we have no 
information, or it may be due to deteriora¬ 
tion as the direct result of neglect to layer 
the plants each year, and thereby insure 
perpetual vigour.] 

Fuchsias as roof plants.— A good deal 
has been done at recent exhibitions to 
illustrate the decorative value of Fuchsias 
wheu employed as roof plants in the 
greenhouse. Treated in this way their 
pendulous blossoms are seen to great ad- 
[ vantage. A great number of varieties is 
available for the purpose, but, as far as 
possible, those that, bear in profusion 
medium-sized blooms should be selected. 
There is a great tendency nowadays to re¬ 
gard large, massive blooms as a valuable 
asset, but in the case of the Fuchsia the 
huge double blossoms are far more liable 
to drop prematurely than the lighter ones, 
and when this happens they leave a much 
larger gap. One of the prettiest effects 
that has ever come under my notice was 
furnished by a very large plant of the 
olil Fuchsia gracilis, which covered a con¬ 
siderable space of the roof of an old- 
fashioned greenhouse. As roof plants, 
varieties of a loose, rather than a com¬ 
pact, habit should be chosen. Some good 
, kinds for ttie purpose are Charming, 
Clipper, General Grenfell, Lustre, Mrs. 
Marshall, Mrs. Todman, Monarch, and 
Olympia.—T. 

Begonias for hanging-baskets.— Within 
tlie last few years several varieties of 
tuberous - rooted Begonias, which from 
their semi-pendulous, informal habit of 
growth are admirably adapted for grow¬ 
ing in suspended baskets, have been seen. 
At the recent show at Chelsea Messrs, 
ltlnckinore and Langdon, Twerton Hill 
Nursery, Bath, exhibited several members 
of this section, to which they have of late 
devoted a good deal of attention. One of 
them—Lena—was given an award of merit 
by the Floral Committee. The flowers of 
this are semi-double, with long, pointed 
|M*tals, and the colour bright rosy-crim¬ 
son. Another striking variety was Mrs. 
Bowers, of much the same habit, but with 
reddish-salmon coloured flowers. Golden 
Shower, which attracted a good deal of 
attention last summer at one of the meet¬ 
ings of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
when it received an award of merit, is of 
h morezstrictly pendulous habit of growth 
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than the others, while the flowers are, in 
colour, very suggestive of a good bloom of 
that well-known Hose William Allan 
Richardson.—W. Trcelove. 

Cloxinias. —A notable feature of the 
Gloxinias of tile present day is tile almost 
total disappearance of the named varie¬ 
ties, which were at one time so generally 
grown, and which were largely increased 
from leaf-cuttings. Now such care is 
taken in the saving of the seed that, if 
obtained from a reliable source, it can be 
depended upon to yield the very best forms. 
These are characterised not only l\v fine 
flowers, but also by neat, sturdy leafage 
of a Arm, solid texture, which resists ex¬ 
posure well. A tine group of .seedling 
Gloxinias, in which the prominent char¬ 
acteristics of the different forms were well 
shown, was put up at the Horticultural 
Hall on June 3rd. In every case the 
flowers were large, of good shape, and 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

IBTHIONEMA. 

A genus of pretty, elegant-habited plants 
belonging (o the order Crucifer*, and, so 
far as the best of the perennial species is 
concerned, very desirable in the rock 
garden. Indeed, it is only here in colonies 
in the dry anil warm positions such places 
afford that, the cultivator can hope to do 
them justice or rctnin them long. In that 
near equivalent of the rock garden, the 
thoughtfully constructed wall garden, the 
plants occasionally do even better, and, 
in any case, their more or less wiry roots 
and root-fibres should be where they can 
ramble at will in dryish calcareous soils. 
Even so, if we would have these pretty 
subjects always with us, there must be a 
constant replenishing of the stock, either 


having a few plants elsewhere in reserve. 
I first practised this pruning method witli 
such as IE. grandiflorum and ffl. pulchel- 
lmn for the purpose of promoting good 
cutting growth, and not only secured what 
I wanted in this direction, but found that 
I had remaining a compact hush full of 
youthful shoots capable of performing 
useful work another year. I found, too, 
that the young shoots produced on these 
cut back plants were the only really use¬ 
ful and reliable ones as cuttings, and if 
detached witli a heel when an inch long 
gave little trouble. Freshly-made shoots, 
cut to a joint, will root also, but they can¬ 
not compare with the first-named type. 
At the same time, it should be made clear 
that the cutting-raised plant is not 
superior to the seedling either in growth 
or flowering, though it is of much value in 
special circumstances. In the sunnier 
gardens of the south and south-west these 



JEthionema armenum IVarley var. From a photograph in Sir F. Crisp's garden 

at Friar Park, Henley. 


richly coloured. The lovers of spotted 
flowers found much to admire in a bank 
of this class, while the seifs were also 
equally well represented. In addition to 
tiiese two classes were those with bordered 
or edged flowers.—K. It. W. 

The virtue of soot. -I think we some¬ 
times overlook the great advantage to be 
derived by giving plants, both in the 
garden and in pots, an occasional dose of 
soot-water. It does much for a growing 
plant, not only adding brilliancy to the 
foliage, but making it vigorous. The best 
plan to pursue is to procure a coarse bag, 
and half fill it with soot, placing this in a 
tub of water along with sheep droppings. 
With such a mixture, one has a stimulant 
at hand which may be given to Roses, 
Chrysanthemums, and pot plants in 
general. As in the case of all fertilisers, 
soot-water should be given after- the usual 
watering, and not as a substitute.— 
W. F. D. 

Digitize 



by seeds or by cuttings. This i.s true even 
of the perennial, kinds, which, after a 
more or less profuse flowering and seed 
ripening, give the impression of exhaus¬ 
tion, the old plants only rarely repeating 
the pretty picture-effects they first gave. 
Naturally, there are exceptions—one 
would wish there were more of them—and 
in favoured gardens or localities where 
they incline to behave in this way they 
should be made much of. In such in¬ 
stances the rocky ledge, Assure, or crevice 
might be ornamented by these elegant sub- 
shrubby alpines, while not ignoring those 
other good positions in the rock wail 
equally suited to their well-being and 
longevity. 

A cultural point, bearing on (he latter 
must not be overlooked here, it concerns 
the pruniug back of the old flow-ering 
branches into livelier wood so soon as the 
blooming is well past. This, of course, 
does away with the idea of seed-saving, 
though this would be rendered possible by 


pretty sub-shrubs appear very much at 
home iu the sandy soil of the borders on 
rocky ledges, and occasionally as edgings. 
In more inland gardens we cannot do 
better than secure to the plants root- 
warmth by the means already indicated as 
some compensation for the sun-warmth of 
their native habitats. They are native of 
Persia, Asia Minor, Greece, Armenia, and 
are usually found growing in stoney or 
chalky soils. For garden purposes the 
following are the best:— 

IE. armenum. —Plant 4 inches to G inches 
high, somewhat diffuse in habit, flowers 
rosy-purple. IE. a. Warley variety (see 
illustration) was recently exhibited by 
Miss Willmott, when it gained an award 
of merit. In effect it gave the impression 
of a rosy-red IE. pulchellum, and is very 
beautiful. 

IE. coRiniFoi.iuxt (Iberis jucunda).— 
Flowers rosy-purple and large, though not 
in this respect the equal of tljiase of 
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priiTuliflorum. A very charming plant of 
but n few inches high. 

A3, cordatum.— Probably not in cultiva¬ 
tion, but worthy of introduction by reason 
of its large, sulphur-yellow flowers. 
Native of the dry, rocky places of the 
alpine region of Armenia and Syria. 

A3, gbandiflorum. —The tallest-growing 
and freest-flowering species of the genus. 
The purplish-red flowers, too, in size sur¬ 
pass those of any other member of the 
race. By reason of the length of the 
tlowering-stems it is capable of good effect 
for some considerable time. Height, 
t- inches to 15 inches. Native of Mount 
Elbrus, in North Persia, and Kurdistan. 

iE. ncu-HEi.i.UM (syn. .43. persleum).— 
From the gardening standpoint this might, 
lie regarded as a modified .43. grandi- 
florum, with flowers of a more pinky hue. 
It is a charming and pretty plant. 
Armenia, Persia, and Kurdistan. 

A3. SAX.vrir.K.— Plant 8 inches to 12 inches 
high, having simple or branched stems and 
smooth, leathery, glaucous leaves. It is a 
variable plant in nature. That usually 
seen in cultivation, however, has pale- 
pink flowers. The species has a wide dis¬ 
tribution in subalpine places, and is fre¬ 
quent also iu the Mediterranean region. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


MOTES AMD REPLIES. 

The Spiny Hadwort.— When it has 
attained some size, the Spiny Madwort 
(Alyssum spinosum) is much more orna¬ 
mental in the rock garden than many 
would suppose from seeing a small plant 
in bloom. On a large plant in full bloom 
the small, creamy-white flowers are so 
profusely borne that there Is hardly a leaf 
to be seen. A plant ,1 feet or so across, 
either trailing over a rather steep part of 
the rock garden, hanging from a wall, or 
on the more level places, is very beautiful. 
It takes some time to reach this size, but 
the owner is Well rewarded for waiting. 
A. spinosum is pretty at all times, as the 
foliage is quite silvery in its tone, but it 
is when in bloom in May and June that it 
is seen at its best. The pale-rose form, A. 
spinosum roseum. is pleasing, though 
somewhat wanting iu definite colouring, 
and it does not appear to increase very 
greatly in favour. Seeds are never freely 
produced on my plants, though I have 
grown the plant for many years. A dry 
soil and a sunny position are best for it. 
—S. Arnott. 

Lithospermum prostratum. — Of all 

hardy plants for roekwork this is, per¬ 
haps, the most beautiful, ns it is quite un¬ 
approachable as regards the deep rich blue 
of its flowers, which in elevated posit ions 
are shown off to the greatest advantage. 
The habit of the plant, too, renders it espe¬ 
cially adapted for a rocky bank or mound, 
as there it trails along and overhangs 
ledges naturally, while on flat ground it 
rises only a few inches in height, forming 
a dense carpet of green. In order to grow 
this Lithospermum well, it should have 
sharp, gritty soil, iu which peat or leaf- 
mould has been mixed, and if it has a good 
depth of this and an open sunny situation, 
so as to ripen its growth, it will reward 
the possessor with a fine display of blos¬ 
soms. As a companion plant to stand near 
it, I would recommend Phlox Nolsoni, the 
habit of which is similar, and, the flowers 
being pure white, the contrast between the 
two is most effective and striking.—S. 

Saxifragas,—I have never been con¬ 
scious of the beauty of the .Mossy Roek- 
foils so much as during May and the 
early part of June, and one that has 
appealed to me more than any other has 
been the variety known as S. Camposl 
(syn S. Wallace!). First in the early 
spring came the vivid green of the 
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cushion-like growth; speedily this was 
studded with buds which unfolded into 
numberless pure-white blossoms, rising 
clear of the plant. Mine is in the rock 
garden, and has partly covered a piece ot 
limestone, the coolness of which seems to 
suit it, for at the time of writing it is 
a mnlss of while, and has been greatly 
admired. People who have rock gardens 
and do not grow some of the very many 
sorts of this delightful family, miss much 
beauty and pleasure. Nothing is more 
easily grown,nothing can possibly be more 
easily increased. I just pull pieces off 
after the flowering time, dibble them into 
a little sandy soil, and place a stone or 
two around.— Midlands. 

Coronilla iberioa, in broad, spreading 
masses, is very attractive, the bright-yellow 
flowers being well displayed by the deep-green 
foliage. It appears to be quite indifferent to 
periods of dry weather, and does not exhibit 
signs of weariness in a time of great heat. It 
is not suitable for small rockeries, as it grows 
rapidly, and requires a considerable amount 
of space, but where the rock garden is of con¬ 
siderable extent it is valuable.—J. Cornhill. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

WHAT TO DO AT THIS SEASON. 

(Reply to “Ignoramus.”) 

July is an important month in connection 
with the culture of the Chrysanthemum, 
and delay in carrying out various details 
of cultivation may lead to disappointment. 
As you say that your plants are in various 
stages of growth, they, consequently, need 
different treatment than if they were all 
iii the same *tage of development. In the 
flrst place, your earliest lot of plants must 
have been Anally potted some weeks back, 
and ure now making considerable head¬ 
way. This lot should ere this have shown 
the first crown-bud, if the plants were 
made to break into three or more shoots 
by pinching out the point of the original 
shoot, or else by the more drastic method 
of topping or cutting back. 

To retain first crown-buds at this 
season, in most eases, would be courting 
disaster, as buds retained so early usually 
develop hard centres and unsatisfactory 
buds, often of the kind known as “ hen- 
and-chicken buds.” Our advice to you, 
therefore, is to pinch out the bud, which 
about this period should be seen in the 
point of each shoot, and in a few days 
new growths will be seen springing out 
from the base of the leaves. According to 
the number of blooms you require, so you 
must retain the required number of 
shoots. Strong plants should carry three 
to four large, handsome blooms on each 
of the shoots, from which the new 
growths appear, so that supposing three 
shoots were carried up from the stopping 
previously referred to. these will again, in 
turn, after the first, crown-bud has been 
removed, give three of four shoots, each 
of which can be treated to develop a 
bloom of goodly proportions. In this way, 
by the first or second week in November, 
possibly earlier, each plant should carry 
from nine to a dozen handsome blossoms. 
If your object is to let each plant carry 
but three large blooms, take up the 
strongest new shoot on each stem, after 
the first crown-bud has been pinched out. 
These should give typical exhibition 
blossoms if your plants are strong and 
sturdy. 

The second batch of plants, we suppose, 
is finally potted by this time; but if this 
has not been done yet, you should under¬ 
stand it is getting very late for that opera¬ 
tion. Any plants that have not yet re¬ 
ceived their final i>otting must do so ot 
once, or they will not produce satisfactory 
plants and flowers. We have often stated 
in these columns how unwise it. is to pot 
and stop or pinch the plants at the same 
time, and yet to ensure a good display of 
useful decorative plants during the earlier 


half of November it is important that the 
last stopping of these should be carried 
out at once. When pinched or cut back 
so late as the middle of July the display 
of the blossoms should not be existed 
until the first week of December, and 
even later. Most growers top their 
plants for the last time, when a November 
display is contemplated, by the third or 
last week in June, and as a rule have all 
their work cut out to get a profuse display 
at that time. You had, therefore, better 
pinch out about an inch of the head of 
each shoot, and keep the plants oil the 
dry side for a few days. When the first 
appearance of new shoots is seen, com¬ 
plete the final potting at once. 

Standing room, or what is termed 
by most growers the summer quarters, 
should be an open position, where the 
plants can get plenty of fresh air and 
sunshine. A greater number of suc¬ 
cesses can be attributed to a proper 
observance of this detail of culture 
than many beginners are probably aware. 
A free circulation of air among the 
plants, and exposure to the sun’s ripen¬ 
ing influences from early morn until 
evening, are what should be given. Rows 
running from north to south get the early 
morning sun. which is continued right on 
through the day until it sets in the even¬ 
ing. If such a place cannot be had, 
arrange the plants along the garden paths 
iu a single row' on either side. In this 
way they may be examined and watered 
without any inconvenience. Stake each 
plant carefully. Two rows of galvanised 
wire, strained between uprights, should 
run the whole length of each row, and 
each stake should then be securely tied to 
this. When the strong winds usually ex¬ 
perienced during August and later are 
upon us, the grower has a feeling of se¬ 
curity when lie knows liis plants are care¬ 
fully staked and secured to this wirework. 
Tie the plants to the stake with raffia. Do 
not make the ties too tight, blit rather 
give a little play, so that the stein inav 
have sufficient space to develop without 
inconvenience. All this time small side- 
shoots will persistently make their ap¬ 
pearance, and in order to concentrate all 
the vigour of the plant on the shoots 
which are to produce the long-desired 
blooms, they must be rubbed out equally 
persistently. Insect pests are already be¬ 
coming troublesome: the leaf-mining 
maggot must he squeezed out and killed, 
and very badly-affected leaves pinched off 
and burned. Earwigs have commenced 
their attacks, and must be caught with 
the many traps known to all gardeners. 
Inspect the traps regularly and often. A 
walk down the rows of plants after dark 
with a lantern may often reward those 
prepared to take the trouble with a num¬ 
ber of earwigs. Keep the pots free from 
weeds. Do not let the plants get dry. If 
by any chance they should suffer from 
want of water give them a thorough soak¬ 
ing. No manure water will be needed for 
some time yet. 


The hoe. —An old gardener advised that 
when a certain period of the year arrived 
the rake should he locked up, but the hoe, 
that was another matter. I wonder how 
many of our small garden owners have 
any appreciation of the value of the hoe. 
Many regard it merely as a weeder 
instead of a cultural implement of the 
very highest value, which undoubtedly it 
is. I have seen the statement that less 
manure will serve with hoeing than with¬ 
out it. and, indeed, it must be so. It 
opens the way for the entry of the air and 
all that it contains, keeps insects on the. 
move, discourages their breeding, and 
serves a number of most useful purposes. 
—II. H., in The Scottish Gardener, 
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ORCHIDS. 

TBICHOPILIA BACKHOUSEANA. 
Among Orchids that need an intermediate 
temperature will be found the species 
here figured, which produces pendent 
scapes of pure white flowers, with the ex¬ 
ception of a pale-yellow throat to the 
funnel-shaped lip. It has been in bloom 
for the last few months, and figured 
prominently in various groups put up 
lately at the Horticultural Hall, Vincent- 
square. A good companion to this plant is 
T. suavis, a fragrant and variable sub¬ 
ject, the flowers of which are creamy- 
white spotted with pale rose. The cul¬ 
tural requirements are few and simple, an 
average temperat.ui'e of flu degs. to 00 degs. 
Fahr. suiting them admirably. Repotting 
is done when the new growth is three- 
parts developed, as root action at that 
time is most vigorous. The rooting 
medium should consist of Osmundn-tibre, 
peat, and partly-decayed Oak-leaves in 


should be done at the same time. It is 
not, however, advisable to repot or divide 
the plant if it is in a satisfactory con¬ 
dition, as few Orchids resent their roots 
being disturbed more than this species, 1 
the general after-effects being that it 
often takes several years to bring the 
pseudo-bulbs back to their normal con¬ 
dition. 

In repotting or dividing, do not disturb 
the old roots more than is absolutely 
necessary. . Being of comparatively easy 
cultivation, it matters little whether the 
plant is grown in a pot, pan, or basket, 
but perforated pans about 0 inches in 
depth are generally adopted. The drain¬ 
age must be ample and free, and should 
consist of large pieces of crocks placed 
well over the ,bottoin to about half the 
depth of the pan, and over these smaller 
crocks should be placed. To make the 
drainage perfect, and prevent the smaller 
particles of the compost from getting 
down among the crocks, it is advisable to 
place a thin layer of rough Sphagnum 


shine. When in good health, Ocelogyne 
cristata enjoys a strong light at all times, 
especially when grown in a comparatively 
cool greenhouse, where there is jjlenty of 
moisture and free ventilation. When 
grown in a shady position, the pseudo¬ 
bulbs rarely produce more than three or 
four flowers, instead of six or seven. 

When well rooted into the com post, and 
the growths are developing, the plant will 
delight in almost unlimited quantities of 
water poured through the compost, and, 
if given plenty of light without strong sun¬ 
shine, the plant should make strong, 
healthy flowering growths. C. cristata is 
undoubtedly a moisture-loving subject at 
the roots. It cannot bear a stagnant 
atmosphere nor too great artificial 
warmth; anything approaching a dry con¬ 
dition of the soil while in full growth pre¬ 
vents the pseudo-bulbs ever attaining their 
proper size. When the new bulbs are 
fully made up. and the flower-spikes 
appear from their base, overhead spray¬ 
ing should be discontinued, as the spikes 



Trichopilia Backhouseana. From a photograph in Sir T. Lawrence's garden at Burford, Dorking. 


equal parts, cut up fairly fine, and freed 
from dust, i>eat sticks, and Fern rhizomes. 
Fairly deep pans, without side holes, are 
the best receptacles, and if stage room is 
scarce a wire handle may be attached 
whereby the plants can be suspended from 
the roof. When grown in this way care¬ 
ful attention must be given to watering. 

Sadox. 

CCELOGYNE CRISTATA. 

I have been looking anxiously in your Orchid 
columns for an article linon Coelogyne cristata 
and its cultivation. I do not think one has 
appeared during the year that I have taken 
your valuable paper, and 1 should he very 
triad if you could give it an early place.— 
I'. Enfield . 

[As soon as the flowers are past, the 
plants should be given a short rest by a 
partial withholding of water at the root, 
but they must not be kept so dry as to 
cause the pseudo-bulbs to shrivel. As 
soon as growth recommences, any plant 
which is inconveniently large may he 
divided and repotted; also, where it is 
necessary to repot smaller plants to make 
moderate-sized specimens, the opetation 
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Moss over them. For a compost use the 
best fibrous loam aud Osmunda-fibre in 
equal parts. Cut the Osmuuda up 
moderately fine, as It will Incorporate 
better with the loam than if used in a 
coarse, rough state. Add .some chopped 
Sphagnum Moss and plenty of small, 
broken crooks, and a little coarse silver 
sand: mix these materials well together. 
Pot the plant with moderate firmness, and 
keep the centre of the specimen .well 
elevated in the centre of the pan. After 
repotting, and especially when the roots 
have been disturbed by division, the 
pseudo-bulbs often shrivel, but the plant 
must not be heavily watered with the idea 
of inducing plumpness, as too much water 
at this time will cause the old roots to 
decay, and the pseudo-bulbs to shrivel .still 
more. Therefore, instead of heavy water¬ 
ings. let the foliage and bulbs be lightly 
sprayed over occasioually. aud the sides of 
the pans damped down several times a 
day, and until the new roots have made 
considerable progress the plant should be 
carefully protected from all direct sun- 


are apt to damp off if moisture is allowed 
to accumulate about them, and when 
watering the plant it is better to apply it 
with a spouted can than with a fine rose. 
Frequently, when a plant is in a strong, 
healthy condition, some of the bulbs get 
beyond the limits of the receptacle in 
which they are grown, and, having no 
material to root into, they become de¬ 
ficient in size, and, consequently, unable 
to produce flower-spikes. In order to 
remedy this, the leading pieces around 
the plant may be severed with several 
older bulbs attached, and made up into 
small, compact specimens. The original 
plant, if not disturbed, will again soon 
send out strong young growths.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Bee Orchis (Ophrys apifera).—With 
reference to the illustration of the Bee 
Orchis (Ophrys apifera) in your issue of 
June 21st, the Orchis shown is not the 
Bee Orchis (Ophrys apifera), but the Late 
Spider Orchis (Ophrys aranifera). I en¬ 
close a photograph of the Bee Orchis for 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

THE FRAXINELLA 

(DlCTAMNUS FRAXISELI.A). 

The Dictamnus is, perhaps, among the 
best known of old - fashioned peren¬ 
nials, and as such often figures in wayside 
gardens in rural districts, where per¬ 
chance the plants have been for years. 
Few plants resent constant interference 
more than this. In these respects tlie 
Dictamnus is on a par with the Pteonia, 
and, once well planted in deep soil, it may 
remain many years without disturbance. 
We remember some fine examples of the 


ground. In such places good bold peren¬ 
nials are often effective, and, where more 
than the ordinary care is taken in plant¬ 
ing them, the reward will come in greater 
vigour and finer specimens generally. 
One good point concerning it may be men¬ 
tioned : it is self-supporting in character, 
no sticks or supports of any kind being 
needed. Just now the red and white 
forms of this plant are at their best, and 
where good plants exist they are very 
showy’. 

Planting may be done in autumn or 
spring, but in the spring it should not be 
too long delayed, as the plants may suffer 
from a dry summer. Autumn planting is 


Our illustration shows a handsome 
group of the type with pale-purple 
flowers and darker lines, and the white 
form, growing in Sir Henry Yorke’s 
garden at Hillbrook Place, leer Heath, 
Uxbridge. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Mimulus cupreus Brilliant.— When I 
began gardening I was tempted to try 
some of the large-flowerd Mimuluses, 
whose spotting and marbling took my 
fancy. I lost all these, and have been 
told that these brilliant A'arieties are not 
so hardy as we require for an everyday 



A group oj Dictamnus Fraxinclla and the white form, in Sir Henry Yorke's garden at Hillbrook Place, 

Iver Heath, Uxbridge. 


coloured variety that attained to fully 
4 feet high, and as much through, the 
plantsoceupying a position near the margin 
of the lawn in a large garden near London, 
where hardy plants were generally well 
cared for. The plants in question were 
Placed originally one in the centre of each 
bed, other plants for the time being 
planted around till the Dictamnus 
attained a good size, when the whole bed 
—a circular one—was given up to the 
plant In question. The Dittany is well 
suited to grouping on the Grass, und tells 
to advantage especially where a sort of 
serpentine walk forms crescent-like re¬ 
cesses in the shrubbery border, and there¬ 
fore on the Grass wh/ca qctg [qrg- 


prefernble, provided a deep bed of soil, 
which, if heavy or clayey, may be light¬ 
ened with road-grit, and leaf-soil can be 
given. In the matter of soil, however, 
these plants are not at all difficult to 
please, seeing how they luxuriate in com¬ 
mon garden soils in A-arious parts of the 
country. The Dictamnus may be in¬ 
creased by seeds or division, the former 
preferred. The seeds should be sown in 
the open ground ns soon as gathered. A 
strong odour that, is inseparable from the 
plant pervades the roots as much as the 
branches, and by which it may be readily 
recognised without seeing it. This odour 
is by no means unpleasant, but varies in 
Its intensity. 


garden. Among the few I still cultivate is 
Brilliant, which I grow in a low’, dampish 
part of the garden, which,however,is well 
drained. This Mimulus has evidently 
come to stay, as it is making a good clump 
of healthy foliage, spreading every year, 
and now bearing freely its crimson- 
scarlet, prettily-marked flowers. 

Mimulus lutevs. —This has also done 
well. This native plant I har e seen growing 
by the streams near here. By the way. Iam 
told that it is not a native, but that it 
comes from North America. I like its tall 
stems, with the fleshy leaves and the big, 
“ frog's mouth flowers,|”f as the people 
here call them, which are of a nice yellow 
and prettily dotted with brown. I have a 
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plant which looks very like M. luteus, 
which I gathered by a stream .side, but 
which seems rather dwarfer, and the 
brown dots are arranged in a different 
way. This a friend gave me as the 
Craven Mimnlus. I am not quite sure 
that it will really be dwarfer if in the 
same position as Mimulus luteus, which 
it closely resembles. The type with me 
grows 2 feet high, and the Craven form a 
foot. 

Lilium monadelphum. —It is- difficult to 
follow the discussions regarding the 
synonymity or otherwise of Lilium szovit- 
zianuin, L. colchicum, and L. monadel- 
phum. Under the last name I have, a 
lovely Lily, which is now in flower, and 
which I can recommend as an early-bloom¬ 
ing Lily of great beauty. Its 3-feet spike 
is very fine, and it bears a heud of fine 
golden flowers. It is said to be the same 
as L. colchicum, but from what I have seen 
of the plants in nurseries and a few 
gardens, I doubt very much whether the 
three names colchicum, monadelphum, 
and szovitzianum do not represent the 
same plant. 

H eli anthemums.— As June flowers, these 
are perfect, but in bright weather they go 
off so quickly that when one’s afternoon 
callers come to see the garden they often 
look quite dowdy. To enjoy the Sun 
Itoses one must go out into the garden 
early, unless the day is dull, when the 
flowers will last much longer. I should 
think the ideal place for them would bo 
n situation dry in winter, but with some 
moisture at the roots in the blooming 
time. They are such grand things for dry 
banks that nobody should be without 
them. Some of the double ones are hardly 
worth growing. 

Troi.ltus europ.eus albjuus.— I have a 
pretty Globe-flower under this name, 
which I think is worth growing. The 
flowers arc of a good round shape, and of 
a charming creamy-white. It came into 
flower with me this season a little earlier 
than T. europieus. There seems quite a 
rage for deep-orange shades among the 
Globe-flowers, but somebody might I 
think turn his attention to raising white 
varieties. 

Hvacinthcs amethystinus. —I am a great 
admirer of this, which I consider one of 
the prettiest of the smaller bulbous plants 
of its class, and which with me comes into 
bloom in May and June. I like its delight¬ 
ful amethyst-blue flotvers, on stems from 
0 inches to 9 inches high. It seems an 
easy plant to cultivate in common soil. 
A friend of mine grows a lot of it in a 
border, where it looks very well among 
other flowers of the season. 

Geranium striatum.— Some of the hardy 
Cranesbills are pretty plants, and among 
them is Geranium striatum. It is very 
easy to grow, to all appearance, although 
I am told that it likes a shady place, 
whereas I grow it in the sun. I look upon 
it us a good plant for near the front of 
the border or for the rock garden. The 
flowers, which are nearly white, are ex¬ 
quisitely pencilled with pink veiuiugs. It 
grows less than a foot high. 

Calceolaria Golden Glory. —This with 
me is hardy enough to stand most, at 
least, of our winters. I have seen it in 
dry soil, and also in rather moist but well- 
drained earth, and it would be difficult to 
say which were the better plants. I am 
growing mine in a rather light compost, 
and in u well-drained spot, where water 
can be applied if necessary. 

Gladiolus' Thf. Bride. —It is surprising 
the difference of opinion which I find 
among my friends regarding the hardiness 
or otherwise of Gladiolus The Bride. It 
is not quite hardy with me, although I 
have seen it apparently established in 
vorne northern afSrttens. I thifik it must 
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largely be a question of the subsoil or 
drainage of the garden. A sandy soil 
evidently suits it, but my garden has a 
subsoil which is in some pjaees too reten¬ 
tive. Has depth of planting to do with 
the success or failure? I think it has, and 
the next time I plant these early-flowering 
Gladioli I shall put them G inches or 
8 Inches, instead of 4 inches deep. 

Hepaticas.— This may seem a rather be¬ 
lated note, but I fpney there are others 
who may benefit by the advice given me 
some time ago to screen the .leaves of my 
Hepaticas from strong sun in summer. 
An experienced grower told me that he 
had received the information in a noted 
nursery where Hepaticas were largely 
grown. The theory seems to he that the 
leaves should.be preserved on the plants 
ns long as possible. Spruce and other 
Conifer branches were laid over the beds 
in the nursery in question, but. one does 
not quite care to do that in a garden, so 
I have planted my Hepaticas -where low 
shrubs protect them from the sun in sum¬ 
mer, although they are not directly under 
the shrubs*. 

An Amateur or Hardy Flowers. 


THE VIOLETTAS OR MINI AT I'RE- 
FLOWERED TUFTED PANSIES. 
These, in my opinion, are infinitely 
superior to the gaudy and showy fancy 
Pansy, with its huge circular blossoms, 
and also the refined examples of the better 
forms of tiie rayless Tufted Pansies. The 
original of the tyi»e Violetta was raised in 
1887, according to information given by 
Dr. Chas. Stuart. This appears to have 
been the first rayless Viola, and was. un¬ 
doubtedly, the beginning of better things. 
The year 1911 nearly destroyed the stock 
of many promising sorts. These plants 
could hardly be exacted to withstand the 
trying effects of the tropical heat of the 
summer of 1911, and the wonder is there 
are any plants left to show what has been 
achieved during the last ten years. Many 
of my plants seeded in the early summer 
of 1911, before the ill-effects of the tropi¬ 
cal heat were apparent, and this seed has 
yielded a series of charming surprises. 
Last year’s results exceeded my most 
sanguine expectations, and some of the 
plants that failed to flower last year have 
been a mass of bloom for fully six weeks 
past. Blues—mostly mauve-blues—in a 

great variety of shades are represented in 
these newer Violettas. Eileen is an ex¬ 
tremely free-flowering, deep mauve-blue 
sort, with an ideal habit of growth. Then 
there are Itfa, a darker mauve-blue, and 
Rock Blue, a still richer and deeper blue. 
There are many others of varying tones 
of blue, such as Electra, Cecilia, Mona, 
Kona, and others. 

In Violettas of a yellow colour, however, 
there Is a most remarkable advance. The 
habit in most instances is good, though 
here, again, there is considerable variation. 
Two of the best seifs are Rock Orange, 
with an ideal creeping-like or spreading 
habit of growth, and Molly, another gem 
of a rich yellow* colour, flowers very 
small, but of perfect form and developed 
on long slender stems. Chloris is a rich 
canary-yellow self, Diana a pretty light 
primrose. Rock Yellow 7 is bright yetlow*. 
and Rock Lemon a pale yellow sort and 
the most fragrant of them all. Lavinia is 
a choice blush-lavender sort. Cynthia, 
a pale blush-lilac variety, extremely 
free, and with an ideal habit, is quite 
distinct in its habit, the colour of the 
blossoms pale blush. Pure w r hite is Grace, 
and this plant has a splendid constitu¬ 
tion and a good habit of growth. White 
sorts flushed pale yellow are represented 
by the type, Purity, Estelle, and others. 
A very minute bloom is Sweetness, and a 


good edged sort is Claribel. These 
Violettas should be planted in the rock 
garden in irregular colonies, as they are 
so free-flowering and keep up such a long 
succession of bloom. All true Violettas 
should be sweet-scented and rayless, and 
their blossoms should, be not more than 
14 inch in diameter. The flowers of a few 
sorts are a trifle larger when the weather 
is cool. D. B. Crane. 

High gate. 


VAIN WORRIES ABOUT COLOUR. 
Miss Willmott w 7 rites so little in print 
that we have taken the bold course of 
using the following extract from a letter 
of hers:— 

“I have never had any sympathy w*irh 
the so-called 'colourist.’ gardening people, 
and now 7 I have no patience with their 
fads about schemes of colour, good notes, 
sequence, balance, etc. When i»eople talk 
to me about wrong colours, I say it may 
not be a fashionable colour, but there is 
no rule or law to make it wrong. In my 
opinion, it is the environment which 
makes a colour or combination pleasing or 
the reverse. And as for using vegetables 
—like Beetroot—to get certain effects, I 
cannot gauge the frame of mind which 
can content itself w r ith such when a far 
better effect can be obtained w*itta some 
beautiful plants. What you say about the 
most carefully laid scheme being upset by 
the weather or a late or early season is 
obvious to anyone who has done ever so 
little gardening. To my mind, one of 
the greatest pleasures and interests of 
gardening is in so planting one's borders, 
rock beds, wild garden or alpine garden 
with plants which will grow* close to each 
other, and thrive in such conditions, and 
give a succession of flowers throughout 
the year, and give one reason for visit¬ 
ing every part of the garden most days 
all the year round. 

“Gardens would be rather monotonous if 
they were all made upon the same pattern 
or if all gardening people had one object in 
view. My aim has always been first of all 
to find the position and conditions the most 
favourable to each individual plant, to 
make as many rare plants as possible at. 
home in niv garden, and so planted that 
they assist each other and give me a suc¬ 
cession of Interest throughout the year. 
Nature does all the rest. So many 
bulbous plants grow so much better if 
planted so as to come up amongst roots 
of another plant, and flower and dry off 
before the other plant puts on its leaves, 
which then keep the bulbs dry, wdiere in 
another position in the borders they would 
be rained upon and wintered, and rot or 
dwindle. I have any amount of bulbs* 
which have grown in the same position for 
years, and yet the gardening books say 
they should be taken up and dried off 
every year.’’ 


The Orange Lily (Lilium croceum).— 
This is one of the most trustworthy of 
garden Lilies, for it can be depended upon 
to become thoroughly established and 
flower well year after year. It is also one 
of the best known, its heads of bright 
orange-coloured, upright blossoms being 
met with in many a cottage garden/ The 
Orange Lily will thrive in any ordinary 
garden soil, and will hold its own in the 
herbaceous border, where as a mass it is 
seen to great advantage about midsummer 
or a little later. In common with practi¬ 
cally all the upright-flowered Lilies, the 
Orauge Lily produces large masses of 
roots from the base of the flower-stem, 
sufficient, in fact, to support it without 
much strain upon the basal roots of the 
bulb. Lilies that behave as this does can 
be depended upon to flower well the first 
season after planting, w 7 hereas those in 
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which the stem roots are but few in 
number, or are altogether wanting, need 
two or three years to become established 
before the Bowers are seen at 1 iieir best. 
Though Lilium croceum is such a well- 
known Lily, it is not always supplied 
tiue, for I have had an orange form of 
I,, davuricum or umbellatum sent me be¬ 
fore now' as the true L. croceum.— 
K. It. \V. 

PHIMULA PCLVERULENTA. 

The plants shown in the illustration have 
been in the position for two years, and 
last year did not bloom well, which I 
thought was due to too much moisture at 
Ihe roots. However. Inst January and 
1'ebruary these same plants were sub¬ 
merged under IS inches of water for three 
weeks or more, and are now blooming 
better than ever thirty-five spikes on 


but must be covered with soil and not | 
allowed to get dry. It lias proved so | 
hardy in many places that there is little 
fear of its loss save in very cold and wet 
seasons. It is so easily raised from seed 
that it may be planted in large groups. 
If you have a sunny wall you might try it 
at the foot of this, covering the crowns in 
the winter, when the foliage has died 
down, with dried leaves to the depth of, 
say, 3 inches. Such plants, if they sur¬ 
vive, will bloom earlier than those that 
have been lifted.) 

Hoteia japonica. — More popularly 
known and referred to under its synonym 
of Spirant japonica, this has but one draw- 1 
back as a hardy border plant. It is very 
easily injured by late spring frosts, these 
not only marring the foliage but damaging 
the panicles beyond remedy. For once in 
a way. no frosts of sufficient severity to 


Part of a group of Primula pulverulenta. From a photograph sent 
by Mrs. B. Homer, Pe/mursh, Essex. 


seven or eight plants. I had P. C'ock- 
burnlana also in the water garden, and 
was much surprised to see it coming up 
well after the deluge. It certainly does 
not object to water here, for I have it 
also in the mill-race, where it is now 
flowering well on last year’s plants—seed 
sown 1011. 

I should like to add that I have just 
measured the spikes of F. pulverulenta 
and And them 39 Inches high, with seven 
rings of seed and the tops still flowering. 

n. m. h. 

Pitmarsh, Essex. 


VOTE IS AND REPLIES. 

Incarvillea Delavayi.— Will you please tell 
me the soil and treatment needed to grow In- 
eatTillea Delavuyi? I have had two, and each 
has died after a year. Was last year’s ex¬ 
cessive moisture detrimental to them? — 
F. M. G., A’. Pet-on. 

[In cold districts the fleshy roots of 
this may be lifted and ijtosed like Dahjias, 

Digitize 


G d like Dabiias, 
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damage either leaf or flower have been ex- 
I>erienced during the present season, and, 
as a consequence, the prospects of a tine 
display are very encouraging. The grace¬ 
ful w’liite panicles are very useful for cut¬ 
ting. The clumps are very large, and 
although the border in which they are 
grown has nothing remarkable in the way 
of soil, they are in vigorous health. The 
soil ill Ihe border, although poor, is. how¬ 
ever. of considerable depth, and although 
(lie clumps are rather heavily shaded by 
Apple-trees of great age, this does 
not seen to militate against their well- 
being.— Scot. 

Micheli’s Rampion.— This is a capital 
I border plant, occasionally met with as 
Phyteuma seorzonerlfolium or P. betonicie- 
folium. When well grown it throws up 
graceful spikes of small, light or dark- 
blue flowers of a pleasing pointed form, 
these showing well above the narrow- 


leaves, and giving a nice bit of colour in 
the mixed border. Although perfectly 
hardy, P. Miclieli is not so common as it 
was some years ago, so that it, is worth 
mention at this season, when people are 
noting weak i»ints in tlieir borders’ and 
are looking out for plants which would be 
suitable. It grows about 2 feet high.— 
S. Arnott. 

White Phloxes, —Those of us who grow 
Phloxes know very well that they prefer 
a deep loam with which, from time to 
time, manure is incorporated, and to the 
surface of which, in a dry season, a good 
mulch of rotted dung is added. Objec¬ 
tions are made by some to this “ disfigure¬ 
ment ” of the garden, but the plants are 
of the first importance, and any such 
objection can be got over by covering wilh 
fine soil. White Phloxes arc always 
acceptable, hut none, in my judgment, is 
better from an all-round standpoint than 
Mrs. E. H. Jenkins, as the flowers are 
large, come freely, last well, and show 
up well in the border. People who look 
well after their Phloxes do not fall into 
the error of allowing the clumps to attain 
large proportions. They recognise that, 
large clumps and line flowers do not 
always go together: rather is it, from the 
plants that are divided every two years or 
so that one gets the finest panicles.— 

l.FAH I’HST. 

Achillea sibirica. — Those who are 
acquainted with Achillea ptarmica The 
Pearl often lose sigh! of the single- 
hlooming Sneezeworl (Achillea sibirica), 
whose flowers are particularly useful for 
cutting, its pure white blossoms, borne in 
panicles, lasting a considerable time when 
cut. There is one point about, the 
Aehilieas that growers do not. always re¬ 
member at the time they bloom, and it is 
the advisability of giving support, to each 
flowering shoot, as if (his is not done they 
are apt. to sprawl about, and the beauty of 
a number of blossoms is marred. They 
will grow’ in any border where loam is io 
lie found, and benefit if mulched now and 
again. If one can give them a position 
where it is partly cool the best, results 
follow. This Achillea, if relieved of its 
old blossoms, will continue to bloom 
throughout the summer and on into the 
a ul umn.—L kahubst. 

Sweet Pea Nora Unwin,— Some highly- 
developed blossoms of this variety were 
seen the other day. The stems, up to the 
flowers, were 22 Inches long, stout and 
straight, whilst the blooms individually 
were of a remarkable character; so much 
so, that although the sort is not of the 
fi ingod or “ Sjiencer ” type, they appeared 
to me to put, every other white in the- 
shade. It may be interesting to state that 
these blooms had been produced on land 
not previously cropped with Peas— 
ploughed only, and not freshly manured 
Probably too much coddling is employed 
in regard to this popular annual, but 
hardly enough attention given to a long 
season of growth—that is, autumn-sowing 
—without which the host-class flowers 
cannot, he obtained.—II. S. 

Utilising cold-frames, — After half- 
hardy plants have been removed from 
cold-frames, these may be utilised in many 
ways. Capital crops of Carrots may be 
grown in such structures if a little sandy 
soil or potting-beneh refuse he added to 
the existing soil. The Early Horn type of 
Carrot is well adapted for this form of 
culture, and it will be found, generally 
speaking, that this crop will not he inter¬ 
fered with by the dreaded Carrot-fl.v. Tur¬ 
nips for use in quite a small state can 
also be grown during late summer in cold- 
frames, these being of superior quality 
and free from any hotness or stringine t, s. 
Lettuces, Celeriae for seasoning, aud 
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Vegetable Marrows can also be grown In 
cold-frames, and it is much better to use 
them for such purposes than allow them io 
become seeding-grounds for weeds, as is 
too frequently the case. —Kirk. 

Begonia Bertini. —When grown under 
glass the huge dowers, both of the single 
and double-flowered varieties of Begonias 
belonging to the tuberous-rooted section, 
form a most striking feature. For the 
open ground, however, those with smaller 
blossoms, but which are at the same time 
borne in great profusion, are often pre¬ 
ferred. Such an one is Bertini, a variety 
that retains a good deal of the character 
of the original Begonia boliviensis. In 
Bertini the stem is stout and erect, and 
the flowers, which are partially drooping, 
are of a bright scarlet colour. It is an 
improved form of the old variety Worthi- 
ana, which has long been a favourite, and, 
in fact*, still is, for the open-air garden. 
—T. 

Pinks.—No flowers are more welcome in the 
earden than the Pinka. and none are so 
liberal with their sweet fragrance as these. 
They come year by year with little trouble, 
old beds yielding abundantly, if the flowers 
he but small. To see Pinks et their best one 
should not fornret that medium-sized plants 
ore always to be preferred, and to keen up 
the duality one should every season take a 
certain quantity of cuttincrs. These are best 
secured immediately after the plants have 
done blooming - . They will root readily in the 
open around, if into the soil coarse sand has 
heen worked. It is best, I find, to prepare a 
bed. making the surface unite firm, and then 
dibble the cuttings in. In this way one is 
able to hove a number of plants ready to 
plant out by October, and it is to these one 
can look to flower the best. There is no 
disease about Pinks when they are propa¬ 
gated in this way. It is when old plants are 
allowed to go for years without being: touched 
that canker often sets in. 

Intermediate Stocks.—For flowering in the 
greenhouse during the autumn and winter, 
many people overlook the Intermediate stocks. 
Reed may be sown now out-of-doors, and the 
plants pricked ofl into beds where they mav 
remain during the summer, or better still is 
it to pot them ofl separately, and finally into 
6-inch or 7-inch potR. as it is not wise to dis¬ 
turb the roots too often as they attain a large 
size. If those who have houses from which 
frost is just excluded in the winter would onlv 
recognise that in these Stocks one may get 
many spikes of sweetly-scented blossoms I am 
sure more would grow them, as with very 
l»*tle beat one may have them in perfection. 
The* - like a soil composed of loam and leaf- 
mould. and for the final potting some old 
manure may be added.— W. F. D. 

The narrow-leaved French Willow.— 
Although more suited for wild gardening, or 
for the hanks of streams or ponds, a stray 
piece of Epilobium angustifolium has. to me 
at all events, a certain attraction in borders 
filled with the better varieties of hardy 
nlants. Certainly, it must be kept within 
bounds, and it is difficult to eradicate when 
it gets a footing, hut its bright flowers and 
graceful habit give it a certain distinction in 
such borders. If loosely tied, E. angustifolium 
is. perhaps, nuite as worthy of consideration 
as choicer subjects, which require more atten¬ 
tion and give no better display than this com¬ 
paratively despised plant.— K. Bright. 

Shading Sweet Peas.—The blossoms of 
most varieties do not require any shade, hut, 
respecting some it is rare that they will stand 
hot sunshine without the flowers being 
burned. Those mostly damaged are shades 
of salmon-scarlet and apricot—Thomas Steven¬ 
son. Helen Lewis, and Earl Spencer, and those 
of like colours. I plant these sorts together, 
so that all may be dealt with bv fasten in e 
tiffany over them. They are indeed worth this 
trouble, as flowers of the shades mentioned 
are not the least striking of any when placed 
in competition.—H. 

Edging flower-beds.— During the past 
spring I was amused and surprised to see a 
workman in this neighbourhood diligently 
and carefully edging a few flower-beds with 
boards. This. too. in a place where, within 
50 vards. he might have achieved his purpose 
with Armeria vulgaris (Sea Thrift), which 
grows in inexhaustible quantities. Truly, 
familiarity breeds contempt, for on suggest¬ 
ing this to him. he smiled pityingly, and said, 
briefly : "That !'' Yet Sea Thrift is immeasur¬ 
ably superior for edging to boards or those 
other abominations—glazed tiles.— K. Bright. 

The Masterwort (Astrantia major).—Not 
the most distinguished among the inhabitants 
of the hardy border, A. major has still its ad¬ 
mirers. Its flowers, though they lack beauty 
in the strict sense of the word, are interest- 
■ ing, and as a plant for growing on the verge 
of shrubberies, or in places where little else 
will succeed. A. major is useful. Very free- 
flowering, it does not appear to object to 

artial, or, indeed, entire shade, one of the 

est pieces I ever saw being grown entirely 
beneath a large/Rflbdodendron. 1-Kirk. 
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FERNS. 

IIARDY FERNERIES. 

While flowers are indispensable for the 
ornamentation of a villa residence, a col¬ 
lection of hardy Ferns forms an equally 
important addition, and when properly 
and tastefully arranged they may be 
made to assume as natural an appearance 
as they do in a wild state; the rustic 
appearance, too, of a hardy fernery forms 
an agreeable contract to the more dressy 
portions of the grounds. It is difficult to 
lay down definite rules for the construc¬ 
tion of a fernery, so much depending upon 
the position which it is to occupy and the 
space at command. In fixing on the site, 
the first thing to be aimed at should be a 
shaded, secluded nook—not one that can 
be seen from the windows of the mansion 
or cottage, nor yet from the flower garden, 
but a part that is unexpectedly come upon 
when walking through the grounds. The 
situation should also be one that is 
sheltered from boisterous winds. Moisture, 
too, is essential to the well-being of hardy 
Ferns, but this cannot always be given in 
sufficient quantity to carry them safely 
through hot summers. Anything like 
straight lines must be avoided. If the 
space to be occupied be long rather than 
broad, it should be broken up here and 
there so as to form miniature dells, re¬ 
cesses, and projections, but all should 
have as rustic an appearance as possible. 
The plants in ail cases should he allowed 
sufficient space in which to develop. 
Where outdoor Ferns have failed to do 
well, the ferneries have generally been 
crami>ed for room. What is wanted is 
breadth and length, height being of 
secondary importance. If the fernery be 
so arranged that it could he traversed by 
a narrow path from which the plants 
could be examined, all the better. The 
stones employed should lie placed in as 
natural a manner as possible, and yet they 
should possess a certain amount of artistic 
arrangement. Anyone who has searched 
for Ferns in their native haunts cannot 
have failed to observe that they luxuriate 
in a light, sandy soil, and this must form, 
if possible, the main bulk of the fernery. 
I have, however, many times used 
Cocoauut-fibre mixed with turfy loam, and 
it. has always appeared to answer admir¬ 
ably. For very delicate sorts a compost may 
be formed of peat, ieaf-mould, and loam, 
with a sprinkling of silver sand to keep 
all open and porous, but the stronger 
sorts, as has been stated, will succeed 
best in loam, without the addition of peat. 
When I use Cocounut-flbre I find that it 
retains the moisture without becoming 
sodden. Fern roots, being generally of a 
wiry nature, will grow in almost any soil 
that is of ordinary texture, but it ought 
not to be heavy. Ferns dislike manure, 
both in a solid and liquid form. In 
Arranging the plants I would not 
separate the evergreen from the deciduous 
kinds, but so dispose of them that when 
the foliage of the latter dies down in the 
beginning of winter, there would still re¬ 
main plants enough to interest the culti¬ 
vator. I would, therefore, plant plenty of 
sorts that would retain their verdure 
throughout the winter, such, for instance, 
as the Biechnums, Scolopendriums, Poiy- 
stichums, and Polypodiums. In planting, 
an error of too common occurrence must 
be avoided—viz., that of planting too 
deeply. Generally speaking, the crowns 
must be kept well above the soil, but they 
should he made Arm, and the stronger- 
growing sorts should he planted first. 
Dwarf-growing varieties with fine fronds 
should have the most sheltered nooks 
assigned to them. If water exists in the 


fernery the Royal Fern (Osmunda 
regalis) should have a place. A list of 
hardy Ferns is unnecessary, inasmuch as 
cultivators have their own particular 
favourites. A small fernery may he con¬ 
structed in any shady corner where 
flowering plants will not succeed, and if 
arranged according to good taste and 
judgment it will always be a source of 
enjoyment to the cultivator. T. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SEASONABLE FLORAL ARRANGE¬ 
MENTS. 

There is now such an abundance of 
flowers, of almost every description, that 
the floral arrangements of the home can 
be maintained in considerable beauty 
quite easily. Certainly the unduly warm 
weather of late has hurried on many sub¬ 
jects, and there is a fear already that 
the period of flowering of some of them 
will he much shortened in consequence. 
The perennial Lupins have been very 
beautiful for some time, and in the more 
northern gardens will continue in good 
condition a week or two longer. Many 
beautiful flowers are spoiled in their 
arrangement; they are also rendered less 
attractive because so many people unduly 
shorten the flower-stems. Some floral 
arrangements to which prizes are 
awarded are most absurd, and unworthy 
of recognition. In many instances the 
flowers are so cruelly manipulated, wired, 
and represented so much out of character 
that the real charm of the so-calied 
decoration is entirely lost. Nature affords 
most excellent examples of how the 
flowers should he arranged in a cut state. 
It is only necessary to observe the 
character of many flowers ns they grow to 
obtain a clear indication as to how they 
should be arranged in vases, bowls, etc. 
Hardy flowers are by far the more 
popular at this season. What is more 
quaint and beautiful than the Iris in 
decoration? There are many forms, each 
very beautiful and elegant. English and 
Spanish Irises are so easily grown, and 
can be obtained in so many different 
colours, that the wonder is they tire not 
more largely grown than is the case to¬ 
day. These flowers, to be seen at their 
best, need to be placed in receptacles so 
that their elegant stems may contribute 
their share of beauty to the display. Nor 
must, their own spiky foliage be omitted 
from the decoration, ns this assists the 
picture in no mean degree. The Japanese 
and German Irises, too. are very hand¬ 
some, and each quite distinct from the 
other. In their case, too, their own foliage 
is a valuable adjunct, and should be used 
with discretion. The Columbines are 
lovely for cutting. On no account should 
their stems be shortened. These flowers 
are very easy to arrange effectively; 
bowls, baskets, and some of the medium- 
sized utensils answer very well. When it 
is difficult to obtain a few pieces of their 
own foliage, the hedgerow will provide an 
abundant supply of most appropriate 
foliage. The Pyrethrums are charming, 
both double and single-flowered kinds 
possessing a beauty peculiarly their own. 
These flowers can now be obtained in 
many beautiful colours. The naked stems 
of these flowers rather detract from their 
value, but this can be made good by 
greenery and tinted foliage from the 
hedgerows. The young growths of the 
Thorns, Hornbeam, and a number of other 
subjects that abound in most districts, 
may be gathered quite freely, but should 
always be used with discretion. The 
Pinks are already blossoming freely, and 
will continue to do so for a week or two 
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longer. These old-fashioned flowers are 1 
much appreciated for their delightful ' 
fragrance, and at this season a bunch of 
blossoms gathered in the early morning is 1 
a very welcome posy for the decoration of 
the breakfast-table and for other uses. 
The single and the double Rockets are 
always valued in the early summer, and 
it is a source of much regret that this old- 
time flower is not seen so often as it 
deserves. Pansies, tufted and otherwise, 
tire dainty flowers for the smaller re¬ 
ceptacles. As the plants flower so pro¬ 
fusely, and the display is continued over 
several months, the wonder is they are 
not more popular for cutting. In the hot 
weather the flowers can be renewed each 
morning, and in this way they are always 
fresh and attractive. It is my practice to 
insert among the flowers the tinted 
foliage of the young growths of the 
hedgerow Thorns. Shallow pans or bowls 
tilled with silver sand, and ihe latter 
made very wet, can be utilised for Pansy 
blossoms. The stems can be inserted in 


ROSES. 

ROSA HUGONIS. 

This hardy Rose attracted a good deal 
of attention when exhibited at the 
recent Royal Horticultural Society’s ex¬ 
hibition at Chelsea, and it is cer¬ 
tainly one of the best of the new 
species which have come to us in recent 
years. It was introduced about fifteen 
years ago, seeds having been sent to*Kew 
from China about that time. Of vigorous 
habit, it attains a height of S feet or so, 
with a considerable spread. The yellow 
flowers are about the size of those of the 
common Dog Rose, and they are produced 
freely in May in advance of those of most 
of the species. As it is a difficult plant to 
propagate from cuttings, people have com¬ 
menced griifting it upon Brier stocks, 
both as dwarf plants and standards, but 
when plants cun lie obtained on their own 
roots, such should he procured. Its pro[>er 
position in Ihe Rose garden is with such 


growth. A very good test is when the 
wood is half ripened and the Rose-thorns 
break away easily. Under any circum¬ 
stances the seat or heel of the Rose-bud 
should be well down, or it cannot be tied 
so as to rest fairly upon the wood of the 
stock after the portion of hark has been 
lifted from the latter. In fact, all should 
work smoothly and without any suspicion 
of forcing, which cannot fail to unduly 
disturb and injure the glutinous sai) which 
is found in both bud and stock. Tie 
lirmly, and always see that the Rose-bud 
Is as close to the roots of dwarf stocks 
as possible, and close into the main stem, 
when dealing with the side shoulders upon 
standard hedge Briers. It is obvious that 
the less room we leave between Rose-bud 
and stock the less will he the number of 
suckers. If properly worked (here should 
be scarcely any. and these few not. after 
the first year, More care might well he 
afforded in the selection of hulls, securing 
them from the best-type plants and 
healthiest growth. Remember that if you 


A flowering shoot of Rosa Hugonis. 


From a photograph in Messrs. Veitch's nursery at Coombc Wood. 



the sand quite easily. The sweet-scented 
Violettas are also very dainty if a few 
blossoms be arranged in shallow glasses. 
The Cornflowers, Com Poppies, and 
other annual flowers will make a pleasing 
change from time to time, and should be 
simply arranged. If the ends of the stems 
of Corn Poppies be steeped in boiling 
water for three or four minutes, and be 
Placed, subsequently, in cold water, the 
flowers will last three days, and will im¬ 
prove each day. The Campanulas, 
Iierennial and biennial, provide pretty 
flowers for decoration. The Cut) and 
Saucer Canterbury Bells are much in 
demand in some homes. The Madonna 
Lily (Lillum candidum) is unsurpassed as 
a stately decorative subject. Delphiniums 
are also charming. D. B. Crane. 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds .”—New Edition, 11th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s.; 
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man also be had finely bound in 2 vols., half vellum, 2 !,r. net. 
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kinds as the hybrid and Scotch Briers, 
for it thrives under similar conditions. 

Kevv. 

HINTS ON ROSE-BUDDING. 

Many of onr enthusiastic growers like to 
bud a few stocks of their own, and now is 
the best time, provided the stocks are 
forward enough in growth and the Rose¬ 
buds sufficiently matured. It is of the 
utmost importance that both bud and 
stock should be in the best possible condi¬ 
tion. To make use of too soft or too old a 
bud, also forcing the bud in at a time 
when the bark of the stock does not 
lift readily, only means disappointment. 
The stocks will open better, should the 
soil be dry, if they are freely watered 
three or four days before budding. So 
far as the condition of the Rose-bud is 
concerned, some little consideration must 
be given to the different characteristics of 
varieties, as some will lift well from 
older wood than others, while some are 
difficult to catch ripe enough without 
being too much on the start for new ? 


cut away any growth of active Roses, you 
check the flow of sap for a short time, and 
this is detrimental to easy lifting of the 
bark. The sap should not. be checked until 
the Rose-bud has got thoroughly set to the 
stock. Sussex. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure of Roses to open.—Kindly tell me 
what is the cause of this eccentric blobming of 
Crimson Rambler. Plants are healthy ami 
well grown, planted about three yearrf, run¬ 
ning over a rustic bridge crossing a sunk 
garden. The owner tells me the flowers were 
the same last season.—M. P. 

- I shall esteem it a favour if you will 

kindly give me some information as to the 
disease which is affecting the Rose of which I 
am sending herewith one or two samples. The 
tree is a Philadelphia Rambler, and was 
planted, with others, about eighteen months 
ago. It did not flower last summer, but has 
made good growth, and in itself looks quite 
healthy. As soon as the buds burst they take 
on the appearance of those which I enclose 
new growths springing up from the centre of 
the bud. Can anything be done for the tree? 
—C. A. 

[The reason of your buds of Crimson 
Rambler coming in such bad form, and 
with hard, green centres, may be safely 
attributed to the extremely cold mornings 
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wo experienced a fow weeks back, while 
all but the early morning temperature was 
abnormally hot. The result was the out¬ 
side of the flower-buds was pinehed so 
severely as to delay opening, while the 
centres were still glowing. Weather con¬ 
ditions have caused a more than usual 
number of green-centred flowers upon 
many varieties. Seeing your plants are 
doing so well it cannot be from anything 
you could have avoided, nor can you do 
anything in the matter. The specimens, 
as received from “ C. A.” look more like 
Philadelphia Rambler than Crimson 
Rambler, the former of these being more 
.subject to this aflliction than the latter.] 

Rose L'ldeal. —Upon more than one oc¬ 
casion lately correspondents have referred 
to tlie tenderness of that beautiful Noisette 
Climber L’ldeal. I have found it tender, 
but it is also generally much injured when 
fully exposed to sun upon a very hot and 
dry wall, and in all cases a cooler posi¬ 
tion, so long as it is partly protected, 
seems to suit it best. To-day (.June 24th) 

I saw a plant that entirely refutes my own 
impressions, and shows how differently 
some Roses behave in varying positions. 
T|«m the wall of a house, standing upon 
a high terrace, and facing due south-east, 
fully exiiosed to the sun and weather, was 
a magnificent plant of L’ldeal that was 
full of flower, and had evidently been so 
for some weeks. This specimen was quite 
2fl feet to 23 feet high, and about 12 feet 
wide. From its condition and dimensions, 
it was certainly one of the iirst of its 
race, and was the healthiest and most 
vigorous specimen that 1 have ever seen. 
Upon another corner was Climbing I’orle 
des .Tardins, doing better than 1 have seen 
it. for a long time. When these were doing 
so well, it was not at ail surprising to find 
Reine Olga de Wurtembnrg and Ards 
Rover much higher than L’ldeal. There 
lias been no special treatment accorded to 
these Roses.—P. U-, East Sussex. 

Old-fashioned Roses appear to be much 
in favour at Sutton Place, the residence 
of Lord Northeliffe. In capital order 
lately were big groups of York and Lan¬ 
caster, and the Austrian Copper, unique, 
at least, in pretty colouring. In Persian 
Yellow, too, may be found a shade so rich 
ns to be uncommon, even (hough the 
variety has been in cultivation so long. 

I saw here also plants of the early 
Wiolmrniann hybrids—these of American 
origin, and some of (he first that wore im¬ 
ported to this country.—S uhrfv. 

Rose Juliet. —The attractive character 
of this variety took everyone by storm, as 
it were, when so freely exhibited a few 
seasons back; but generally it has not 
given satisfaction. This, I believe, is 
where it has been grown in the ordinary 
way—cut back annually. To see it at its 
liest, however, one should peg down to 
within a foot or so of the ground the long 
shoots of the previous year’s growth. I 
have recently noted the variety managed 
finis, and the group of plants was one 
mass of bloom.— II. S. 

Rose Climbing Mrs. W. J. Crant.— 

Among varieties of especial merit for low 
walls or like places this must be named, 
and now (mid-June) it is in full flower in 
Surrey. The rich pink blossoms are large 
and striking. It appears to stand well the | 
warmth of a wall, and the foliage is less 
likely than that of most sorts to be 
doubled with insect pests. There are 
several esteemed sorts of Roses that have 
each produced a form of a climbing 
nature, yet it is doubtful if there be one 
which is an improvement on the type, as 
this one certainly is. In fact, the original 
appears to be so bad a grower that I am 
discarding it.-yS>JY, 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

** Sleeping ” disease in Tomatoes.—I should 
be obliged if you could tell me what you con¬ 
sider is the matter with my Tomatoes. I will 
describe as accurately as I am able the 
symptoms. To outward appearance the plants 
appear quite healthy, but in the mornings 
say. about 10.30—they hang their heads and 
look extremely limp, and apparently have 
been checked in the growth. There are two 
trusses of fruit set, and the third and fourth 
trusses have cast the flowers prematurely. 

I turned yellow, and fallen off. The plants have 
been carefully tended, watered thoroughly 
twice in the week, and are planted in boxes 
in a very airy house. A chink of air is left on 
all night, and the thermometer rarely falls i 
below 60 degs. To-day, although we bad 
scarcely any sun. they were quite as bail as on 
previous occasions, but in the evenings they 
revive, and appear practically all right. 
There is no appearance of any fungus on the 
foliage or black stripe on the stems. I might 
add, they were planted in pure loam, rather on 
the heavy side, with a good mixture of grey 
lime. The variety is Comet.- Norman. 

I From Hit* very lucid description of the 
trouble you give us wo should say that ! 
your Tomatoes are suffering from what is 
known as the “ sleeping ” disease. It is 
in reality caused by a fungus—Fusarium 
lycopersiei— the resting spore of which i 
attacks the delicate root-hairs and rootlets 
of the plant, liually invading the whole of j 
the roots and spreading up the stem. The 
treatment recommended is that directly a 
plant is seen to droop it should be pulled 
up and burned, the soil also in which it , 
has been growing being removed and ] 
mixed with lime. This is, seemingly, the 
only way by which the spread of the 
disease can be checked.] 

Gooseberry leaves falling off. I am Bend¬ 
ing you some Gooseberry leaves that are fall¬ 
ing off. Will you tell me what is the matter 
with them, and any remedy that will stop it? 
—C. D., South Devon. 

[The Gooseberry leaves are attacked by 
the fungus Glocosporium ribis. A resting 
form of the fungus is produced on fallen 
leaves, so every effort should he made to 
destroy as many of these, as possible. The 
trees should he sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture or with potassium sulphide (1 oz. 
to gallons water), and it should he re¬ 
membered that it is as important, to spray 
the unaffected trees as a protective 
measure as it is to spray those attacked. 1 

Slugs. —I was glad of Hie hint in tin* 
issue of your pa])er for May 17th about 
putting down bran as traps for slugs. ’My 
plants would have been ealen up by slugs 
this spring had I not gone round every 
night with a good lantern and picked up 
the slugs by hand, dropping them into a 
box of salt. I must have destroyed many 
thousands. Having little heaps of bran 
here and there greatly helped the bag, and 
seemed to gather together all the small 
ones, which are hard to find on the soil 
by lamp-light. As Mr. Cornhill says in his 
I remarks, the usual dressings of soot, 
lime, or wood-ashes were found useless 
j this spring. The only way was hand-pick- 
j ing after dark.—F. 

- It may be remembered that in a 

former note on this subject I recommended 
i bran both as a deterrent and a trap. 1 have J 
had another convincing proof of its useful- j 
ness. I have two rows of frames. 100 feet I 
long, in which I grow Strawberries planted i 
out. I started with the bran several weeks I 
before the fruit began to colour, and I must 
have caught close upon a thousand slugs. 
Bran has saved my Htrawberry crop.—J. 
Cornhill. 

Millipedes <J. X. J.).—The insects you send 
are snake millipedes. They are very destruc¬ 
tive to the roots of plants, and can only be 
destroyed by one of the soil fumigants, of 
which there are now several on the market. 

New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume. —2?k Index to Volume XXXIV. oj 
Gardening Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., pout 
fret 3hdJ. The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available (price Is. 6d., by post Is. 9dJ. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 17, Fumival-street, London, E.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is 2s., 
post free. 


VEGETABLES. 

JULY CARROT^. 

Wuti.f gardeners commonly make sowings 
of Carrot-seed in July, to have liberal 
pullings of rather small roots, in the 
winter, amateurs seldom do so, probably 
because unaware of the value of such a 
sowing. The practice is a specially good 
one where maggot infests and injures the 
ordinary spring sowing, although that 
trouble does not seem now so abundant as 
it was a few years since. Possibly, con¬ 
stant treatment of this pest when in evi¬ 
dence has done much to help reduce its 
harmful effects. About the middle of July 
it is generally easy to find some cleared 
ground caused by the removal of early 
crops. This it is but needful to fork over 
and level, giving to it also a dusting of 
fresh soot. Drills quite shallow may he 
drawn 10 inches apart, and if the soil be 
dry it is a good plan to fill them with 
water. When the water has soaked in, 
sow the Carrot-seed rather thinly at once, 
and cover with fine, dry soil. Once 
moderate growth is seen the crop may he 
regarded as safe. Whether the plants he 
thinned or not must depend on whether 
seed was too thickly sown, also if the 
roots are required to be of medium size nr 
small. If thinly sown and good growth 
follows, thinning may not be required, as 
the primary object of the sowing is to be 
enabled during open weather in the winter 
to pull the roots as wanted, and thus have 
to serve to table nice, small, young, suc¬ 
culent roots, that are far more pleasant 
eating when cooked than are the large 
roots which have b«*en stored in sand or 
ashes for the winter. Probably, the best 
variety for a July sowing is the Early 
Nantes, as it is the very best of all Carrots 
for an early spring sowing to be pulled 
and eaten small. Some gardeners sow 
the Intermediate in July, the roots in the 
winter being relatively small and nice, but 
we think the Early Nantes is preferable. 

RADISHES. 

What is commonly called the French 
Breakfast Radish lias, within the last few 
years, become very popular, and in some 
places is grown to the exclusion of the 
Round or Turnip-rooted varieties. This 
kind is, undoubtedly, the aristocrat of the 
family. It is very attractive and 
beautifully crisp when in its best con¬ 
dition. Like tho Cabbage and Cos 
Lettuces which come to us from France, 
it is peculiarly adapted to the form of 
culture practised by the French market 
growers. It requires high-class culture to 
develop its characteristic freshness, and 
without this it becomes just an ordinary 
Radish, very little, if any, better or more 
valuable than the common red varieties. 
The fine colour and sharp contrast 
afforded by the white tip disappear if 
the best cultural conditions are denied it. 
It is absolutely necessary that it should be 
grown quickly, and without the slightest 
cheek. I have grown (his Radish for an 
early supply in cold-frames and houses. 
Ifut I have come (o the conclusion that it 
is not fitted for this form of culture. 
Should the season be genial the roots will 
come of good colour and tender, but if tho 
weather is cold, so that (here is a cheek to 
growth, and no progress is made for a 
week or two, the greater part of the crop 
will run to seed. This is what happened 
to me this year. I sowed in December and 
January in a cold-house, and began to 
pull early in April, the quality being quitt* 
satisfactory. Then came a long spell of 
cold weather, with no sunshine worth 
speaking of, growth came to a stand¬ 
still, and eventually the plants ran to 
j seed. I do not think this would have 
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happened had I used any of the round 
varieties. In the way they are grown in 
the French gardens there is no check from 
the time growth begins. The gentle 
bottom-heat brings them on steadily in 
spite of wind and weather, so that colour, 
form, and succuleney are ensured. This 
grade of Radish will make Is. Gd. per 
dozen bunches when those grown cold will 
be making less than Is. They ought, of 
course, to make a good price, as the labour 
and expense of production are relatively 
great. They have to be very thin on the 
ground, so that not many can be taken 
from a cloche or small frame. 

in this form of early salad culture the 
Radish is simply the advance guard, the 
Lettuce being the main crop, with Cur- 
rots to finish with. For late spring and 
summer the French variety is the best, as 
it is an easy matter to sow at frequent 
intervals, and with plenty of food and 
moisture there will be no want of 
succulent, well-formed roots. 

Last year 1 grew Sparkler in a cold- 
house, and I shall grow it next year to a 
greater extent. It is, in appearance, mid¬ 
way between the French and the Red 
Round varieties, having a nice little white 
tip like the former, and the shape of the 
hitter. It did very well, came in early, 
and did not run so much to leaf as the 
French kind. I also had it early in the 
open air. The Red Round is the one most 
favoured for sowing in large breadths in 
the open air. It is hardy, and stands dry 
weather better than other varieties. 1 
have made a practice of beginning to sow 
about the shortest day in a cold-house, 
sowing again at intervals up to the 
beginning of February. In the open air 
1 begin sowing the first week in January, 
the beds being covered rather thickly with 
straw. This way of growing Radishes 
was practised by our forefathers a cen¬ 
tury or more ago, and is in vogue at 
Kve.slmm, where large quantities of early 
Radishes are produced. The Evesham 
men begin sowing early in the winter, the 
first crops being well above ground by the 
close of the year; but in severe weather 
they are apt, in spite of the covering, to 
suffer. Early Radishes require well- 
drained ground. I grow mine on a raised 
bonier facing south, the soil being roughly 
turned up in December. At sowing time it 
is knocked to ideces and manured, some 
of the soil being taken off for covering the 
seed, which I prefer to raking them in, 
as they are more evenly covered. About 
'■» inches of straw are put on, which serves 
a threefold purpose, as it keeps off frost 
and heavy rains, which would make the 
surface hard, and .protects from birds. 
In about three weeks after sowing the 
young plants appear, when the straw must 
lie taken off when there is no frost, but 
only partially when cold winds prevail, so 
that light filters through. There is 
enough protection to ensure the foliage I 
against a check to growth. Byflket. 

ONIONS FAILING. 

I should be exceedingly pleased if you 
would tell me in your columns what is the j 
matter with, my Onions, which are going like | 
’he enclosed. Kindly also tell me the cause : 
and cure. Can I grow Onions on the same 
Ki'onnd next year?—J. W. W. 

[The malformed appearance of the I 
Onion plants submitted is the outcome <*f 
an attack of the Onion-fly (Anthomyia 
ceparum). The method of attack is for 
the female flies to deposit their eggs at the 
hose of the young plants. In due course 
maggots appear which feed on the bulbous i 
Portion of the plants, causing them to 
assume an appearance similar to those 
sent, and eventually destroying them. It 
n ay appear strange, but they never 
attack transplanted O 
course, being that the 



too far down in the soil for the insects to 
reach them. This furnishes a clue as to 
how best to deal with plants raised from 
seed in the ordinary way, and if growers 
would only draw a littie soil -up to the 
plants, on either side of the rows, or suf¬ 
ficient to prevent these flies from deposit- 
I big their eggs either on the basal portion 
or lower sides of the plants, we should 
| hear but little of the depredations caused 
! by the maggots. This should be done so 
| soon as the young plants can stand the 
soil being placed about them without 
injurious effects following. At present 
, you had better procure some fine sand or 
ashes and add enough paraffin to permeate 
the whole, strewing it between the rows 
“ after pulling up and burning all infested 
j plants. Then, if you find the attack to bo 
I arrested, earth the plants up. As the 
1 plants grow larger more soil can be 
; added, and so by these means enn the 
! female flies be kept at bay. 

| The Onion-fly no doubt hibernates in 
i decaying vegetable matter and manure; at 
1 any rate, it is good practice when prepar- 
| ing the ground for the Onion crop to first 
I wheel on and spread the manure all over 
I the surface. Then mix fresh-slaked lime 
I and salt together, in the proportion of two 
parts of the former to one part of the 
latter, and in sufficient quantity to give 
the manure a fairly liberal dressing of it. 
In the process of digging mix these 
ingredients and the manure as intimately 
as circumstances permit. This is an 
excellent preventive, and one of which we 
can speak from personal experience. You 
should, therefore, adopt all the foregoing 
precautionary measures, whether you are 
still desirous of growing Onions on the 
same site next yeur or not. At the same 
time, seeing the plants are this season so 
badly infested, it would be wise policy to 
| change the ground for next year’s crop.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cutting Asparagus.—I have an ohl Aspara- 
i gus-bed—about thirty to Forty years old— 

! which gives good cuttings in the season, but 
sends up some shoots too small to be eaten. 1 
have been advised by some not to cut these at 
all through the season, and by others to keep 
them down. Will you kindly inform ihe which 
is correct? - Cornishman. 

[It is a very common occurrence to see 
| young and weakly shoots going ahead, the 
reason given by those who are responsible 
for the cutting being that they are left to 
give strength to the roots, as, being weak, 
they are not fit for cutting. This is a very 
erroneous opinion. Leaving the smaller 
growths prevents others from pushing up, 
and instead of the weak stems gaining 
strength they do not add to this in the 
least. The best course is to cut all the 
growths as they appear, until the time 
comes to cease cutting, and then to allow 
■ all to go uhead, seeing to it that plenty 
1 of nourishment is afforded during the 
i summer so as to strengthen the crowns for 
the following year’s cutting. If there are 
any weak crowns it is a good plan to 
mark all such and leave them uncut until ‘ 
they are sufficiently strong to bear the 
strain.] 

Burning garden rubbish.— Will you kindly j 
give, in your paper, at an early date, instruc¬ 
tions for the starting and maintenance of a 
“ smother." I have a lot of decayed garden 
rubbish, etc.—good stuff, but full of weed seeds, 
and for that reason unusable on the beds. Of 
course, .1 have plenty of tree and shrub clip- ] 
pings, also turves.—D ion. 

[Failures are very often due to starting 
with a feeble fire and smothering this ! 
before it could bear the pressure. The 
start ought to be made with a good heap 
of old Pea-stakes or two faggots of light 
firewood, piling these in a conical shape 
over some straw or dry Pea-haulm. This 
alone Is not sufficient, but at least two 
faggots of heavy wood, or their equivalent 
in other moderately heavy wood, should be 


arranged on the lighter wood before 
i lighting the fire. Directly the light wood 
has caught alight, enclose the heap— 
always conical—with some of the more 
woody, lighter rubbish, so as to prevent 
the fire breaking through and burning out 
rapidly. On this may be placed a thin 
layer of inoister material, adding more 
wherever the lire breaks through, but 
never a heavy weight at one time. During 
the first day or two, and especially while 
the wood lasts, attention has to be paid to 
the fire, and, later on, an occasional stir 
up is needed. Every evening a fresh 
covering of garden refuse should be put 
on, and in the morning, wherever it is 
burned through, more added. In this way 
a great heap of refuse of various kinds is 
gradually reduced to ashes, and in its 
place a smaller and more valuable mound 
of “ burn-bake,” or charred soil, charcoal, 
and wood-ashes is obtaine’d. This 
material is a sure improver of .soils; the 
roots of all kinds of fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables revel in it. the plants deriving 
much benefit from its presence in the 
soil.] 

Lettuce Commodore Nutt.— In the latter 
end of September and beginning of October 
I sowed seeds of t his Lettuce in cold-frames, 
and towards the end of February I 
planted them out, some in frames, the re¬ 
mainder in a cold-house. Owing to the ex¬ 
ceptionally cold, damp weather in March 
and April they did not grow away so 
freely as they should have done, in fact 
they almost stood still during the latter 
month, the consequence being that they 
began turning in before they came to full 
size. They made, however, nice little 
hearts, very firm and white, and have 
furnished a supply during the last six 
weeks. I doubt if there is a better kind 
than this for early work; it is so compact, 
forms such nice little hearts, and stands 
a long time in comparison with other 
Cabbage varieties before running to nihhL — 
Btfueet. 

Bottom-heat for Vegetable Marrows.-- 

Marrows, without doubt, when' planted 
out-of-doors, experience a certain check 
which may be counteracted by giving them 
a little bottom-heat. An old labouring 
n.a n who used to grow Marrows particu¬ 
larly well told ine of his plan for raising 
the temperature of his Marrow-hillocks. 
Before planting he used to take a fairly 
large lime-shell, and bury it in the soil; 
and, as can quite well be understood, the 
heat generated by this means was con¬ 
siderable, and although of a temporary 
nature, carried the plants along until 
more genial weather became general. 
Probably this idea is quite well known, 
but I hud never previously heard of it. — 

K. Bright. 

Cucumbers without tiro-heat.— Fire- 
heat is not an absolute necessity, as Ihe 
sun can be made to do the work, both in 
house and frame. Give the plants some 
good stuff, not necessarily too much 
manure. Good loam there must be, and 
seme enrichment must be added, and the 
plants can be fed when they begin to bear. 
The atmospheric moisture must be 
abundant, especially if the house is kept 
closed. 

Hardy Oreen Colewort. —On page 383 of 
your issue of 21st ult., there is an article, by 
"A. W.,” on Coleworts. in which, alter extoll¬ 
ing the hardy Green Oolewort for winter ami 
very early spring cutting, he adds: " Some 
excellent types of the last-named are now to 
be had." Will " A. W.” kindly give the names 
of these types of hardy Green Coleworts?— 

L. Q. Kermode. 

Carrots summer sowing.^Many sow a big 
lot in spring, delighting in the large roots. 
These have little merit, hence the advantage 
of sowing in summer for winter and spring 
use. This past winter I compared those sown 
early with those sown in June. The early 
sown were poor, and by the end of February 
were useless, while the late sown left in the 
ground were excellent.—W k.^t SritREv. 
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BEES. 

SUMMER NOTES. 

Whenever lioncy is corning in freely a 
good deal of attention should be given to 
the supers, taking care that there is 
always ample storage at the command of 
the bees. A strong stock of good workers 
will usually carry three tiers of supers 
at the height of the honey season, the top 
tier just finished off, the centre one well 
upon the way, and the lower one nicely 
started. Always work supers from below. 
That is, in the giving of a fresh crate of 
sections or of shallow' frames raise up 
the supers already upon the hive and slip 
in the empty one just over the brood- 
frames. In suporing, if record honey 
yield is wanted, give full sheets of super 
foundation, and in any case give starters, 
it being false economy to curtail in this 
particular’ direction. As to whether sec¬ 
tions or shallow frames should be worked 
in the supers, it all depends upon whether 
run or section honey is desired, but if 
sections are favoured every effort should 
be made to have them properly filled and 
sealed before removing from the hive. 

In July, if not earlier, the top super is 
generally ready for removal, very much 
depending upon the weather and local con¬ 
ditions of bee-pasturage. Filled sections 
are best not kept long on hand after taken 
from the hive, but should be properly 
scraped clean before being marketed, and 
in many cases where sale is desired, it 
will be found advantageous to pack iu an 
attractive manner, either in card-eases of 
the cheaper sort—at about (is. fld. per 
gross—or the more attractive and costly 
glazed pattern. Articles of this class can 
he bought cheaply several gross at a time, 
but need to be stored in dry and airy 
quarters, where mice cannot get at them. 

Wherever required, fresh queens are 
now readily procurable, but be sure to 
purchase from some district free from 
disease, especially the Isle of Wight 
disease,, which is still playing havoc in 
many parts of the country, and for which 
no remedy has yet been found. Before 
discarding a queen from lack of vigour, 
however, see that the frames in the 
brood-nest, are not so congested with honey 
as to prevent egg-laying. See that the 
bees can easily obtain water and that 
without risk of their being drowned. The 
water should be quite clean and fresh. 

Summer heat is apt to warp and crack 
old hives, and those built of badly- 
seasoned timber. Warping should be, so 
far as is possible, prevented by the screw¬ 
ing on, where required, of strips of wood, 
cut to fit the particular positions. With 
proper care, such strips can be fixed with¬ 
out seriously disturbing the bees. 

Although bees require to be watched 
carefully all through the summer, it 
should be borne in mind that except when 
necessary the less the hives are interfered 
with the better. J. T. Bird. 


BIRDS. 

Death of love-bird.— Your bird died 
from inflammation caused by something 
that it had eaten, but what we cannot say. 
Is the cage enamelled, or is there any¬ 
thing of a like nature that the bird would 
be able to pick up? Possibly there might 
be some foreign body accidentally in¬ 
cluded in the seed mixture. The oil ad¬ 
ministered was likely to do the patient 
good, the milk and whisky had better not 
have been given at that stage of the 
disease. If so troubled again, give the 
patient warm quarters and administer 
castor-oil in four-drop doses at four hours’ 
interval until the symptoms abate. Or 
give “Quinella,” according to the direc¬ 
tions upon the^-hox. Feed igood seeds 
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always, provide suitable fruit, and keep 
floor of cage—or aviary—well sanded. 
Keep suitable grit in a tin within easy 
reach of the birds. These birds require 
plenty of cage room.—J. T. Bird. 

Parrot dying C.Vr.s. T .).—Pneumonia or in¬ 
flammation of the lungs was the cause of 
death. The bird had not been properly ac¬ 
climatised. hence it fell a victim to our very 
trying climate. Thousands of parrots and 
other foreign birds die annually from the 
same cause. Nothing beyond what was done 
would have availed to save it. 


AQUARIA. 

Goldfish dying CO. F. Allsup ).—It would 
have saved much trouble and anxiety to 
have wintered your goldfish under cover. 
A greenhouse with a temperature of from 
50 dogs, to 00 dogs, would suit them well, 
but care must be taken to shade the water 
from the direct rays of the sun. for 
although light is necessary to the produc¬ 
tion of oxygen, and to the growth of 
aquatic plants, an excess of light en¬ 
courages the development of conferva*, 
which not only appear on the side of the 
aquarium, but will also grow on the stems 
of aquatic plants, besides making the 
water thick and unpleasant to the eye. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Market-gardener and railway company 

(East Wores .).—You appear to have a 
reasonable chance of succeeding in your 
proposed action. The railway company 
accepted your produce for delivery at the 
market, which they must have known per¬ 
fectly well was held the next day. There¬ 
fore, they took it (being perishable stuff) 
upon an implied understanding that they 
would deliver it to its destination in time 
for it to be sold. The fact that the com¬ 
pany who accepted it from you handed it 
on to another company lo finally deliver 
makes no difference. The first company 
made the contract, and the second was 
merely their agents. What, however, is of 
more importance is the question whether 
these goods were sent at the owner’s risk 
reduced rate. If they were (and you give 
me no information on that point), I fear 
you cannot recover.— Barrister. 

Position of head gardener under Insur¬ 
ance Act (E. V. D.J.—l understand that 
you have not made any particular agree¬ 
ment with your employer to modify the 
conditions of your service or the terms of 
your remuneration in consequence of the 
Insurance Act. This Act was in force 
when you entered into his employment, 
but I understand it was not taken into 
consideration at all. During your illness, 
however, he lias deducted from your wages 
an amount corresponding with the amount 
you have received from your society under 
the Act. There is no doubt whatever that 
in the absence of any agreement your em¬ 
ployer is not entitled to make any such 
deduction. When a man is under a con¬ 
tract to render certain services at an 
agreed rate of remuneration, and through 
no fault of his own lie is prevented from 
rendering a portion of those services (for 
example, because lie happens to be ill), the 
contract is not broken, and the employer 
is bound to continue his payments in full. 
The only way in which the employer can 
rid himself of an obligation to pay wages 
in full is to give the agreed or usuaf 
notice to terminate the contract with his 
employee. My answers, therefore, to your 
questions, based on the assumption that 
you have given me all the information 
available are:—(1) That you were en¬ 
titled to have your full wages. (2) That 
your employer was not entitled to deduct 
from your wages an amount equivalent to 
what came to you from your approved 
society.— Barrister. 


POULTRY. 

THE MOULTING TEHIOD. 
Fowls vary greatly as to the exact date 
of moulting, but, at the same time, it is 
a process through which they must all 
pass. It cannot, of course, be prevented, 
but it is possible to expedite matters by 
means of proper management and feeding 
preparatory to and during the process. In 
the shedding of the old feathers, and in 
the forming of the new, as can readily be 
imagined, the strain upon the system is 
considerable, hence the necessity for 
special treatment during this trying 
period. On the majority of farms the 
fowls are left to pass through the moult 
as best they can, and no change is made in 
the diet. While it is perfectly true that it 
is a natural process, and nature will pro¬ 
vide for all contingencies, this fact must 
not be presumed upon too much, for the 
result of this is that nature is unduly 
taxed. The fact that what nature would 
accomplish were the fowls in tlieir 
original state becomes much more difficult 
under domestication is generally over¬ 
looked, but such is, nevertheless, the case. 

It is usually found that fowls which 
moult early pass through the process more 
quickly than do those that commence 
later in the year, since all the new 
feathers, in the latter ipstance, have not 
formed before the cold weather arrives. 
At the approach of the moult the hens 
should be reduced in condition as much 
as possible without lessening their 
stamina. Fat fowls are invariably much 
longer in casting the old feathers, and 
longer in forming the new, than those 
which are in a somewhat lean and hard 
condition. Everything of a forcing or 
fattening nature must be studiously 
avoided. Green food in large quantities 
should he freely given, for it possesses 
manifold advantages. It has a cooling 
effect, and helps lo allay the feverish con¬ 
dition of the body, the temperature of 
which is several degrees higher than 
under normal conditions. It is easy of 
assimilation itself, and assists in the 
digestion of other foods. In addition to 
this it contains a large proportion of the 
elements which help to form the new 
plumage. The most suitable grains during 
the process, especially when the new 
feathers are appearing, are Oats and 
Wheat, the former for preference; of soft 
foods. Pea or Bean-meal and middlings 
are the most suitable. Small quantities of 
animal food may be used, but this should 
only he given once a day, provided that 
plenty of vegetables, either cooked or 
raw, are available, otherwise the meat 
has a tendency to prove too heating, and 
causes irritation to the skin during the 
casting of the feathers. The foods 
enumerated are nitrogenous, and form 
flesh and feathers; they maintain stamina 
and keep the birds fit and well, while 
they are in no wise fattening. The foods 
to be avoided, since they considerably 
prolong the moult, are Maize and Hemjc 
seed, for these contain too much oily 
matter. 

In addition to feeding there are other 
matters deserving attention at this 
critical period in the life of a hen. 
Warmth and cleanliness are both im¬ 
portant factors. A frequent, though 
generally an unsuspected, cause of the 
prolongation of the moult is that the fowls 
are troubled with parasites. This is a 
great handicap, and causes the victims 
much suffering which might easily be 
avoided. Before and during the moult 
fowls should he examined, and if they are 
so affected fhdy should be thoroughly 
washed with a lotion made from Quassia 
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chips, or with petroleum. A dust bath 
should also be near at hand, and even if 
there are no vermin to be destroyed the 
(lusting on the bare parts of the body will 
have a soothing effect. The male birds 
should be removed from the pens and kept 
aliart until the new feathers are com¬ 
pletely formed." The separation Is bene¬ 
ficial to the males in that their vigour is 
restored before, the breeding season is 
again in full swing, while the hens feel 
the benefit owing to the fact that the 
tender new plumage is protected. 

E. T. B. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor Barden.— The work among 
Hoses is incessant now, especially as re¬ 
gards the destruction of insects of various 
kinds and feeding. Quite a number of 
plants in some collections are producing 
deformed buds, and I have come to the 
conclusion that the plants which produce 
green-centred buds which never open pro¬ 
perly are not worth cultivation, especially 
where there is plenty of good Boses to be 
had at a reasonable price. Of course, 
some of the new Roses which are intro¬ 
duced annually will soon disappear. This 
has always been so, but a fair proportion 
will remain, especially among the Hybrid 
Teas. Fortunately, it takes a good deal 
to destroy the faith of the enthusiastic 
amateur. Sweet Peas are producing good, 
long, stout stems and flowers, and where 
the ground was properly prepared the 
plants are doing well: thin planting and 
Judicious feeding, which does not mean an 
excessive use of chemical manures. All 
faded flowers should be removed daily, 
and a thin mulch will be useful, but, in a 
general way, the grower is the best judge 
of how and when to use stimulants. Car¬ 
nations will require careful staking, and 
the buds should be thinned if fine flowers 
are wanted. Shading may, in some eases, 
be advisable if this roasting weather con¬ 
tinues. Watering will be rather a heavy 
business, unless a mulch be used. In this 
hot weather the flowers of hardy plants 
soon fade unless the roots can be kept 
moist, and then water may be used to con¬ 
vey any stimulant required. 

Fruit garden—insects.— There is a good 
deal of trouble from insects. Be in time 
with the required remedies. There is 
plenty of spray fluids to be bad, but nico¬ 
tine in some form is the best and most 
easily applied, and, in the long run, the 
cheapest. Of course, this refers chiefly to 
the soft-bodied insects, such as aphides, 
caterpillars, mites, and thrips, which 
attack the foliage and young growth. If 
we want size in fruits, we must give mois¬ 
ture or prevent the moisture now in the 
ground escaping. A very large percentage 
of all fruits is simply water, and if the 
water is not available the fruits must be 
small, and see what a chance this water, 
if supplied by the cultivator, gives for 
feeding. I nm afraid the fruit crops in 
some districts will be disappointing. A 
good many Plums aud Cherries have 
fallen, but Strawberries and bush fruits 
are better. It will soon be time to select 
the Strawberry plnnts for forcing next 
year, and there comes a time when our 
favourite varieties wear out and are dis¬ 
carded ; therefore it is wise, whilst a reli¬ 
ance is placed on the old well-tried varie¬ 
ties. to look round for something better, if 
obtainable. I never believe in getting rid 
of an old variety till something better 
turns up. I believe that British Queen, in 
good land, will still pay for growing, and 
Royal Sovereign is still a favourite. 

Vegetable garden.— On some soils it 
will be difficult to obtain good Peas. Cauli¬ 
flowers, and salads without extra mois- 
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ture, and a manurial mulch will be very 
beneficial. Salt may be used rather freely 
on porous land, because it keeps the mois¬ 
ture in the soil. I have used it on the 
Onion beds to the extent of half a pound 
per square yard. I mention half a pound 
to be on the safe side. On very porous 
land in a dry time I have used it more 
freely, ami hoed it iu when the soil was 
dry. The hoe is a valuable tool now; it 
r.ot only kills weeds, hut it keeps the mois¬ 
ture in the land and disturbs the insects 
which are hid in the earth. It is a well- 
known fact that the best cultivators have 
the least trouble with insects. The best 
Spinach substitute when hot weather 
comes is the New Zealand Spinach, as it 
stands drought so well. Celery, till well 
established in the trenches, must be kept 
moist and be shaded by branches. I am 
sewing Turnips now. The drills should be 
moistened before sowing the seeds, and a 
little artificial manure scattered along the 
drills will push the plants past the fly. 

Conservatory.— This burst of hot sun¬ 
shine has made shade necessary, unless 
tile interior is fairly hidden by climbers. 
A good spread of climbing growth, not too 
closely trained, with plenty of ventilation, 
and sufficient atmospheric moisture, will 
make all things comfortable. Whilst this 
tiopical weather continues the roof lights 
may be loft open all night in the conserva¬ 
tory and other plant-houses, except the 
stove and tropical fernery. Of course, we 
may have a change, and shall then alter 
arrangements. Baskets of Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, Acliimenes, Begonias, and 
other suitable things under a thin shade 
will be interesting. Asparagus Sprengeri 
is useful to trail over the edges of a wire 
basket to surround a group of Begonias or 
any other suitable plants. There is plenty 
of flowering plants now. Antirrhinums 
(white and pink) in pots have been very 
bright through the spring, and the flowers 
are useful for cutting. Our present 
batches of plants were planted out in a 
reserve bed, aud the best potted up in 
the autumn. 

Corridors, balconies, vases, tubs, etc.— 

These decorations are often classed witli 
the conservatory, and come into the con¬ 
servatory man's work. In many gardens 
there are corridors to connect the various 
departments, and these are furnished in 
various ways. They offer much scope for 
wall plants and climbers. Many tilings 
that are not quite hardy enough to be alto¬ 
gether outside will be at home in an tin 
heated glass corridor. Camellias, trained 
on the wails, are always bright and effec¬ 
tive. Fuchsias, Myrtles, Lapngorias, and 
many other things will be suitable. Indian 
Rhododendrons may be planted, and 
baskets tilled witli creeping and other 
flowering plants. I have had Sweet Peas 
and other annual plants and bulbs very 
bright and interesting iu baskets, vases, 
and tubs in cool corridors. 

Stove. —Shift on Tolnsettias, Ixorns, 
Pentas enrnea, and its varieties. Plum¬ 
bago coceinea superba aiid rosea, Rivlna 
hnmilis (a useful berry-bearing plant), 
Tl'.yrsacanthus rutilans, Gardenias, and 
Hebeelinium ianthinum are useful winte r - 
flowering plants. Plant Euphorbia jac- 
quiniieflora out against a warm wall in a 
light position. I have had this covering a 
wall in a Melon-house, where it flowered 
all winter. If any of the Eucharis Lilies 
have finished growth, move to a cool-house 
to rest. When rested they can be placed in 
heat again, and supplied witli liquid- 
manure to flower in winter. During these 
hot days fires may be dropped. I noticed 
last night the thermometer iu a cool- 
house at eight o’clock in the evening stood 
at 75 degs., and in such cases tires would 
fill the house with insects, but if the 
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water is pure the syringe may be used, 
and floors damped freely several times a 
day. Some shade will be necessary. 

Creenhouse plants outside. — Many 
plants still in the greenhouse will be better 
outside. Azaleas, for instance, tile young 
wood of which is getting firm, will be 
better on a coal-ash bed on the north side 
of a wall or high fence. If any hard- 
wooded plants must, from the force of cir¬ 
cumstances, he left in the sunshine, 
shelter the pots and roots on the south 
side with Moss or some equivalent to pro¬ 
tect the roots from the hot sun. In some 
places I have seen the pots partly plunged 
in ashes. This is a great help in hot 
weather, and will do no harm if the 
weather changes. The plants must be 
carefully watered. Use the syringe or 
hose every evening if the water is pure, 
but if the water is doubtful damp the 
ashes under and around the plants. Later 
on, when Azaleas are making flower-buds, 
weuk liquid-manure may be given. 

Work in the vineries.— It is marvellous 
how the Vines in late houses have grown 
during the past week, where moisture has 
been freely used aud ventilation carefully 
managed, which means the highest 
ventilators are opened not later than 
6 o’clock in the morning, just wide enougli 
to change the air and set up a steady cir¬ 
culation. Under such conditions all im¬ 
purities are cleared out before harm is 
done. If air is given at night in a modern 
light house, just n chink ; inch wide will 
be sufficient. Some old-fashioned houses 
do not require so much ventilation as the 
modern houses, with a light timbered roof 
and large squares of glass, while the 
position and exposure of the house make 
some difference. The sublaterais are very 
active now, and must be kept in check 
without removing too much foliage during 
the hot weather. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

E.rtrart .1 from a Garden Diary. 

Julylth .—There is a good deal of potting 
to do now. We have nearly finished tile 
Chrysanthemums, aud arranged tlie plants 
on coal-ash beds in such a manner that 
every plant is accessible, and the person 
that does the watering very rarely gives 
water without testing the condition of file 
plant with his knuckles. Young plants 
for winter flowering are being repotted 
and placed in a suitable position. 

July Sth .—There is a good deal of water¬ 
ing to do now, but. as far as possible we 
are mulching with a specially-prepared 
compost which has some manurial value, 
and a depth of about 2 inches is spread 
over the surface of anything likely to 
suffer from drought. Among flowering 
plants. Calceolarias, herbaceous Phloxes, 
Dahlias, a ml Hollyhocks have been 
mulched and are watered when necessary, 
but this surface mulch is a great labour 
saver, and the plants do better with it. 

July 9th .—Late Celery will be planted in 
beds, which means a trench (! feet or so 
wide and 8 inches deep is prepared, a 
layer of rotten manure or manurial com¬ 
post beiug placed in the bottom and forked 
in to blend it with the surface soil. The 
plants that have been sown outside are 
thinned to 3 inches, the thinnings trans¬ 
planted to form a succession, and the 
others lifted with good balls and planted 
in rows across the bed 1 foot apart, 
9 inches apart in the rows, watered, and 
shaded. 

July 10th .—A heavy thunderstorm has 
just passed over us, and has bad a bene¬ 
ficial effect upon most things. A plot of 
ground which has just been cleared of 
early Potatoes has been sown with 
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Turnips and planted with Greens, includ¬ 
ing Brussels Sprouts, late Cauliflowers, 
and Savoys. Lettuces planted on Celery 
ridges have done well and are ready for 
tying up. 

July lllli. — Various boundary and 
division hedges have been cut with the 
shears. Box-edgings also have been 
trimmed. Looked over Peach walls and 
given the finishing touches to the young 
wood, so far, at least, as one can give 
finishing touches, as there is always some¬ 
thing to do in tile way of regulating, 
training, etc. The thinning of the fruit of 
late Peaches is having attention. 

July 12th-. —Tomatoes in cool-houses and 
outside are given regular attention in 
stopping, etc. Top-dressed Cucumbers in 
frames; the growth is kept thin. The 
frames are sprinkled with chilled water at 
4 o'clock in the afternoon and closed. A 
little air is given early in the morning 
and increased later in the day. Small 
salads, including Radishes, are sown in 
rich, cool soil. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rides: All communications 
should be dearly written on one side of the jxiper 
oidy, and addressed to the Editor of G ardening, 
17, Fumival-street, Holbom , London , E. G. 
Letters on business shoidd be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
aejxirate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming: plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named shoidd send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plants shoidd be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name oidy four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Canterbury Bell (Campanula Medium) 
(R .).—This is a biennial, and dies after flower¬ 
ing. By picking off the blossoms as soon as 
they fade, a second blooming can be obtained. 
If you sow the seed as soon as ripe, the result¬ 
ing plants will bloom the following year. 

Lifting Anemone coronaria dicta).— Lift 
any time during July, or as soon as the flower¬ 
ing is over, and replant during October, keep¬ 
ing the roots meanwhile in dry soil in a well 
ventilated shed. Do not put the tubers into 
hexes and shut down the lid, as is often done, 
as if you do so, you will probably ruin the 
whole of the tubers. 

Roses with green centres (East Yorks). — 
The green centres in the flowers you send are 
usually caused by a check of some kind, such, 
for instance, as a spring frost. Where it is 
possible to detect these green-centred blooms, 
it is a good plan to remove them early and 
encourage the smaller buds. Another cause 
may be that the soil in which the plant is 
growing is exhausted, in which case a mulch 
of rotten manure and frequent heavy water¬ 
ings would do much good. Some Roses are 
more liable to suffer in this way than others, 
and all such should be discarded. 

Propagating India-rubber-plant (Ficus).— 
A simple method of propagating Ficus elastica 
is to make a slit in the bark, just as is done 
in the case of Carnations, at the base of each 
side shoot. Put a piece of damp Moss in to 
keep the slit bark from closing up, then wrap 
a good handful of damp Moss, containing also 
some peat soil, about the cut portion, tying 
it with raffia, and keeping it constantly moist. 
In time roots will be emitted into it, and then 
the shoot can be cut off below the roots and 
be put into a pot. In such case the shoot 
should be at leasi/6'inches long, qnd be fairly 
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firm in the stem. Shoots 4 inches long taken 
off with a little piece of heel will usually root 
very well set into sandy soil in heat, and 
covered up with a bell-glass. 

Growing Coleuses <A.). —These plants are 
very easily grown, the main points being 
plenty of heat and moisture, with shade from 
very hot sun. especially while young. They 
are not subject to any insect pest if fairly well 
grown. The best Hoil for them is equal parts 
of loam and leaf-mould, with a little fibrous 
peat and plenty of coarse sand. Pot firmly. 
The Coleuses seem to need rather more pot- 
i < om than most, plants; but it would be much 
better and safer to shift them on two or three 
times—say, from 3-inch to 5-inch, and from 
5-inch to 7-inch or 8-inch pots—than to give a 
very large shift at once. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Laurustinus not flowering (S.). —It is very 
probable that your Lamusttnus-bush is in too 
cold a position to enable it to thoroughly 
harden or ripen its wood, and thus not to pro¬ 
duce bloom. But, still, these shrubs seldom 
flower until they have become thoroughly 
established and several years old, except when, 
as in nurseries, they are replanted every year 
to cause them to make very fibrous roots. 
Certainly a clay soil is not conducive to flower 
production. You may do wisely next October 
to carefully lift the plant, remove some of the 
clay, and add a wheelbarrowful of finer or 
more sandy soil with a little decayed manure, 
and then replant, as great good may result. 

FRUIT. 

Gooseberry-bushes dying (Mrs. T. Morse ).— 
It- is very difficult to assign any reason for 
the death of the bushes, seeing you give us 
no particulars as to the age of the plants and 
your mode of cultivation. To us it seems that 
overcropping and neglecting to feed the 
bushes are the ca ise. When fruit-trees—be 
what they may—are cropped heavily yeur 
after year and no assistance iu the way of 
manure given, they invariably succumb. The 
proper course with heavily-fruited hushes is to 
gather from one-half to two-thirds of the crop 
when green, then if they seem weak to apply 
a heavy mulch of half-rotten manure. This 
helps them to perfect the crop and also en¬ 
courages healthy growth. Again, it may be 
that the bushes are very old. It is impossible 
to determine the cause of collapse without 
seeing the bushes or being furnished with all 
needful details, and an examination by some 
practical gardener in the neighbourhood may 
help to clear up the mystery. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers in a greenhouse (R.).— The 

dying off of the fruits sometimes happens to 
Cucumbers, even when they are grown in a 
house specially prepared for them; but an 
ordinary greenhouse, even if it gets the sun 
all day, is not so well adapted for the cultiva¬ 
tion of Cucumbers as an ordinary garden 
frame would be. The frame can be shut up 
early in the afternoon, and a moist, warm 
atmosphere can be produced around the 
plants. This cannot be obtained in a green¬ 
house, else the other plants in the house would 
suffer if the place were shut up and a moist 
atmosphere maintained. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Spot in Carnations (Carnation).— Your 
Carnations are suffering from a disease known 
as “ spot,” too much water and damp sur¬ 
roundings being a fertile cause of the trouble. 
Do not water the plants until really neces¬ 
sary, and then see that the foliage is not 
wetted in the operation. Plants like the one 
sent will not recover, but if any plants are 
fairly healthy, cut oft the worst patches and 
dust with a mixture of soot and lime, washing 
this off after a couple of days, laying the 
plants on their side and syringing them with 
clear water. Give the plants abundant venti¬ 
lation on fine days, and allow plenty of space 
between each, overcrowding beiug another 
cause of “ spot.” 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Lismoync. —It may be that the Lilacs have 
died, all that is now left being the stock on 

which they were grafted.- E. —If the bushes 

are very badly affected, then your gardener's 

•advice is the best that can be given.- Mac.— 

Write to the Secretary of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, Vineent-sqiiare. Westminster, 
for ” Rules of Judging.” post free for Is. 6d. 
— F. M. (!.- Do you mean the Perpetual or 
Spinach Beet? If so, you will find a note on 
its cultivation in our issue of July 13th. 1912, 
page 452, a copy of which can be had of the 

publisher, post free, for ljd.- E. C. Jago.- 

Inferior to many of the white-flowered Zonal 

Pelargoniums already in cultivation.- Mine. 

dc Josselin de Jong. —" Table Decoration,” 
with illustrations by Wm. Low. Chapman and 

Hall, 11. Henrietta-street, London, W.- 

Birkdale. —Your bushes of Euonymus are 
starved, the soil in which they are growing 
being evidently exhausted. A plant in such 
bad condition we should grub up and put on 
the fire, clearing out the exhausted soil, re¬ 
placing with good loam to which has been 
added plenty of manure, and putting in a 
healthy young specimen. —J. It. Monton. — 
The leaves of the Almond you send are suffer¬ 
ing from what is known as "blister.” See 
reply to "A. E. B.,” re ” Peach-leaf blister,’ in 
our issue of June 21st, page 382.- Carnation. ' 


—Better not let the children suck the flowers 

| of the Hoya.- C. A. —Your Madonna Lilies 

have fallen a prey to that terrible disease 
which has destroyed them in many gardens in 
which at one time they used to do well. Kee 
reply to query in our issue of June 2lst, 

page 374, rr. “ Lilium candidum diseased.”- 

jV. U. M. —Messrs. Artlndale and Bon. Nether- 

green, Sheffield.- G. F. T .—It is not at all 

surprising to find your Carnations perishing. 
The plants are too old and the soil is quite 
exhausted. To succeed with Carnations it is 
far best to raise a fresh stock every year from 
layers and plant in’ another part of the 

garden.-.V. V. M .—You will find an article 

dealing with ” Cutting down Pansies ” in our 
iB.-ue of July 29th, 1911, page 443, a copy of 
which can be had of the publisaer, post free, 

for l^d.- Beta .—You may cut the Ancubas 

down now, and thus allow the young wood lo 
get hard before the winter comes.— B. J. 
We should advise you to allow the plant to 
remain as it is, cutting out the shrubs that 
are smothering it, and thus allowing more 
r< om for its free development.—— Whins. 
"Common Weeds of the Farm and Garden.” 
by H. C. Long. Can be bad through any book¬ 
seller.- 1.. E. Fagan. —Please send some 

specimens of the insert you refer to. The only 

insect we could find was a green-fly.- B. 

Any horticultural sundriesinaii should be able 

to supply what you require.- Hilda F. 

Farmer. —Without particulars as to your mode 
of culture it is .hard to say what the cause is. 
If however, we may judge from the drawn-up, 
elongated flower-stems, the plants are being 
grown in a warm-house with insufficient venti¬ 
lation and overwatered after potting, thus 
rendering the soil sour and waterlogged. The 
soil is, we fear, too heavy, and the plants have 

evidently been very loosely potted.- Miss 

W. M. Utone. —See reply to " J.." re " Fasciated 
Foxglove,'' in our issue of June 21 st, page 386. 

We do net reply to queries by post.- -James 

Jeeves. —It is impossible to say without 
further particulars as to the age, mode of 
feeding, and general treatment ol' your fowls. 
If you will kindly give us these particulars 

we will do our best to help you.- A. B. — 

There is no book on the subjects you refer to. 
The cultivation of the plants you inquire 
about has been frequently fully dealt with in 
these pages. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Names of plants.—.4. T. 3/.—Achillea alpina. 
- G. C. .4. Might be a Phyteuma, but impos¬ 
sible to say from the dried-up scraps received. 
Even tho smallest of specimens might be 
packed so as to reach us in a perfectly fresh 
state, and thus assist to identification. Is the 

plant an annual, or what?- G. A. S.— 1. 

Bidalcea Listen; 2. Geranium striatum; 3, 
Malva moscliata alba; 4, The Orange-flowered 

Hawkweed (Hieracium aurantiacum >.- 

O. S. P .—Cannot name without flowers or fruit. 

- Frank //. Hubbard.- 1. Sedum Fosterianum 

glaucum; 2. Sempervivum fimbriatum.-/’. 

Gamer .—Seems to be Tropseolum polyphyllum. 
It is very unfair to send us such poor 
material, more especially in the case of the 

foliage.- P. H. S.— Evidently a Cistus, but 

should like to have a further specimen.— 
Lady Eleanor Stopford. —Sisyrinchium grandi- 

ilorutn album.- M. B.—i, Phlomis fmticosa : 

2. Lithospermum purpureo-coeruleum; 3. Cam¬ 
panula glomerata dahurica; 4. Veronica 

spicata.- G. D. —1, Tradescantia virginica; 2, 

Polemonium coeruleum ; 3, Getim montanum; 

4. The Masterwort (Astrantia major).- 

W. A. L.—l, Campanula grandis; 2, Campanula 
persicifolia alba; 3, Saxirraga granulata fl.-pl.; 

4, Haxifraga hypnoides.- F. H. —1, Erigeron 

mucronatUB: 2, Achillea alpina; 3, Mellissa 
officinalis; 4, Muscari comosum monstrosum. 

- C. —1, Agatha 1 a ecelestis; 2, Saxifraga 

granulata fl.-pl.; 3, Lychnis Viscaria.- 

M. H. 1j. —1, Abelia triflora; 2. Ceanothus 
dentatus; 3, The Orange Ball-tree (Buddleia 

globosa): 4, Spiraea arguta.- M. R .—I, Orchis 

pyramidalis; 2, Myosotis sylvatica; 3, Tri¬ 
folium ochroleucum.— -IV. A., Lancs .-—Please 

send ill flower.- 1). Newlana. —The Allspice- 

tree (Calyeanthiis floridus).- K. S— Spiraea 

iilipendula. — H. M. A eland. —We do not 
undertake to name Roses or any florist flowers. 

such as Pelargoniums, Carnations, etc.-- 

G'. L. —Geranium Endressi. 


CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 

J. O. Walker, Kia Ora Nursery, West Moors, 
Dorset .—Redding Plants, etc. 


The Worshipful Company of Gardeners. 

—Tin* outgoing Master of the Gardeners' 
Company is proposing, as an additional 
proof of his great regard for the Guild 
and in the interests of gardening, to offer 
a substantial sum to the President, of the 
Board of Agriculture as an endowment 
for tlie cause of technical education in 
gardening. Certain conditions will l>e 
attached, the chief of which will be that 
the name of Worshipful Company of 
Gardeners should be for ever associated 
with the gift.— Ernest A. Ebblewhite, 

filfifeRSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Senecio abrotanifolius.— A tine deep 
orange flower, we suppose dwarf enough 
for the rock garden, as among the vast 
family bearing the name there are dwarfs 
as well as giants. From Frinr Park. 

Antennaria hyperborea.— This is a very 
pretty little pink frilled everlasting. I 
forget it if I ever knew it. It seems an 
interesting dwarf everlasting, good as a 
rock-garden plant. From Friar Park.—W. 

Delphinium yunnanense.— An elegant 
plant, reminding one in colour of some 
of the best forms of the Chinese Lark¬ 
spur. hut this may be a good perennial. 
From Bees, Liverpool. These Chinese 
plants deserve careful trial. 

Vicia Orobus.— A very delicately-pen¬ 
cilled Vetch, a native plant of northern 
England and Scotland. The effect is that 
of a delicate Lilac. It is worth thinking 
of by those interested in such Ints. Syu. 
Orobus sylvaticus. From Friar Park. 

Pentstemon humilis. — The Rocky 
Mountains, far into the Canadian region, 
are rich in Pentstemons, and this from 
Sir Frank Crisp I had not seen before. It 
has that reflned shade of gentian-blue 
which makes some of its follows so pretty. 
A charming rock plant.—W. 

Berberis Culmpeli.— Mr. T. Smith, of 
Newry, praises this very much as a grace¬ 
ful and distinct Barberry. Unhappily, it 
came when I was away, and when I saw 
it it reminded me of the remains of a 
mummy in an Egyptian tomb. However, 
Mr. Smith is so strong in Barberries that 
he must be u good judge of this.—\V. 

Adenophora megalantha. —A tall, hand¬ 
some, Hairbell-like plant, bell elegant in 
form, a lovely blue-purple. It reminds me 
that I have forgotten flic taller Ilairbells. 
What tine summer flowers they are! Some 
arc best seen in shady spots among trees. 
We must grow til is before we can speak of 
its wants. From Bees, Liverpool.—S. 

Solanum crispum violaceum. — This 
handsome shrub is hardy, and a free 
bloomer over a large area of England and 
Ireland, and the form sent u.s from the 
Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry, deserves to be 
added to groups of good-flowering shrubs. 
There the ordinary form grows about 
10 feet high, and flowers freely in May 
and June.—S., Hants. 

Cynoglossum amablle.— A Borage-like 
plant, bearing a shower of lovely blue 
flowers and buds, and evidently a strong- 
growing plant. We now geltuig so 
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rich in tile fine blues of Borageworts, pre¬ 
cious for the rock garden and borders, that 
there need be little trouble to get a blue 
border or good blue colony on the rock 
garden. From Bees, Liverpool. 

Thymes in the flower garden.— Do we 
make enough of these modest carpets of 
the heaths and hills? I was charmed at 
Ilillbrook Place the other day with broad 
edgings of our Woolly Thyme in flower. 
On rocks or dry banks the Thymes are 
happy, and in heavy soil one must keep 
them high and dry or they rot away, hut 
all with free and open soils should not 
forget them.—W. 

Collinsia verna.— This has bothered me 
very much for several years trying to 
raise it, and I am tokl by a German friend 
of some experience with it that in our 
country it must be sown early in the 
autumn or August. Spring-sown seed 
does not germinate well: besides, it is the 
wrong time, and the flower naturally sows 
itself in the summer. I am going to have 
another try in August.—S., Hants. 

The Pearl Bush. —The Pearl Bush (Exo- 
chorda grandiflora) isa success on the walls 
of the gardens at Barskimming (Ayr), 
and does not appear to have suffered in 
the least during the past winter, which 
has been one of the most destructive to 
shrubs in the west of Scotland for many 
years. It Is growing on a south wall, and 
is one of the best plants of this beautiful 
shrub I have seen in Scotland.—S. 
Arnott. 

A Broom for the rock garden— 
Cenista pilosa.— This dwarf and pretty 
little rock Broom is a native of our own 
land, though not common. If a plant lives 
of its own free-will in our country, it is 
surely a proof of its fitness for the garden, 
north or south. The little Brooms and 
allied tiny shrubs, often coming from dry 
heaths or sunny places, will, on the rock 
garden, stand a dry season which would be 
fatal to the Violas and many other plants 
of the cool, high pastures. From Sir 
Henry Yorkc. 

The Woolly Hawkweed on walls.— This, 
the most distinct of its race that comes 
into gardens, is a good plant grouped in 
the mixed border or among shrubs, but 
I never thought of it as a wall plant. Now 
it has sown itself on top of a dry old wall, 
and looks a prettier plant than on the 
ground. It also has sown itself on some 
stone steps, and looks very bright, too. In 
either cast? there is not a thimbleful of 
soil near the roots of any of the plants. 
What line power I lie seeds of this not at 


all tiny plant must have to penetrate into 
such surfaces! Its name in Latin is 
Hieraeium villosum.—S., Hants. 


Cynoglossum apennlnum.— t'udcr this 
name Sir Herbert Maxwell grows a very 
pleasing border plant at Monrelth, and one- 
deserving of more notice than it usually 
receives. There are three plants to which 
the name of C. apenninum has been ap¬ 
plied. If I am correct, which I may not 
be, this is the one which should he C. 
montanum. Whatever the correct name, 
the plant Is worth growing near the front 
of (lie border. It is about a foot high, and 
above its rather large leaves there rise its 
stems of arching habit and bearing a 
cluster of lovely deep-blue, pendulous 
flowers. It blooms in June.—S. Ansorr. 


Carriere's Hawthorn (Crata-gus Car- 
rierei). — A handsome Thorn of free, 
broken form and bearing large flowers. II. 
has a variety of botanical names, 
bat the above is the best for the 
garden. Cnrriere was head of a de¬ 
partment in the garden of plants in 
Paris, and very busy among trees and 
shrubs of the Pyrus and Hawthorn tribes, 
and probably it was a seedliug raised 
there. In any case it is a valuable flower¬ 
ing tree, coming into bloom a little after 
our owu May, with glossy leaves and of 
good effect in the distance. Seen at 
Ilillbrook Place in fine bloom on June 
12th. 

Delavay’s Meadow Rue (Thalictrum 
Delavnyi).—In my early experience among 
hnrdy flowers the Meadow Rues were con¬ 
tinually in sight. I cannot say they were 
attractive, and probably the half of them 
are misnamed. There was some beauty to 
be got out of the alpine kinds, with their 
delicate Maiden-hair-like leaves, but only 
one or two were of any interest for the 
flowers. Now we have one come in with 
much grace among the Chinese plants, 
with a lovely flower of soft purple-lilac 
not easy to describe, but the buds and 
blossoms are very beautiful. It is like the 
coming of a bird of Paradise among a lot 
of sparrows, and it is easy to grow.—W. 


Tea Roses dying out.— A lady, the 
owner of a garden of much fame in Scot¬ 
land, tells me that after two years her 
Tea Roses die out, and blames tlie 
climate. I have no such bad opinion of 
the Scotch climate, and wish 1 had the 
Scotch soil. The fault, I think, lies with 
the Manetti stock, of which the Scotch 
nurserymen are very fond. The idea that 
such Roses as Bouquet $’Or, the old pink 
0h 
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orisin, or tbo more vigorous Ten and other 
lloses of : 1 ny class. will not endure the 
climate of Scotland is nonsense, hut to 
be sure of them they ought not to be 
grafted on the Mnnetti, or, if possible, 
any other stock. Gardeners who have the 
l»alience to strike stout, half-ripened 
cuttings every September would soon conic 
into a stock of plants. If such ltoses were 
winter - killed above they would spring 
again from the ground.—S., Hants. 

Orobus superbus. -This, seen at Friar 
Park, is a Vetch-like plant, not so striking 
to look at in the hand, bat olfective and 
distinct in the border. It is a suggestive 
thought how that plants that may seem of 
slight value as dots in ha If-neglceted 
borders may turn oal beautiful if grouped 
in a natural way. The old spotted-leaved 
Lungwort (Puhnonaria sneeliarnta) I 
never thought much of, hut lately a group 
eharius me. and 1 am adding to the colony 
planted in turf near the Heath garden, 
so the Hand Myrtle (Leiophyllum buxi- 
foliutn) as a weak dot nr two is slighted 
and forgotten. This year a little colony 
of it, among (he Heaths, was distinct and 
charming.—W. 

Cistus Loretl.— The Director of tile 
Moral Gardens, Kow, informs me that this 
is in cultivation at Kow, where it is con¬ 
sidered to lie one of the hardiest kinds. 
The older plants, which are about 4 feet 
high and 4 feet through, have stood un¬ 
injured when such species as cyprius, 
salvifolius, and vlllosus have been imdl.v 
eut or killed by frost. Large bushes of 
cyprius were uninjured here in the frost 
of 1894-lS9o, which lasted over two 
months. C. Loreti is figured in the 
Botanical Magazine of April last. Can 
any of your correspondents tell me 
whether it is sold unde.' some other name? 
Such a beautiful and very hardy species 
would find plenty of purchasers.— 
10. Ciiari.es Buxton, Coed Doric, Bctticys- 
y-Cocd. 

Summer and early autumn sowing of 
certain flowers. — Our open -too open- 
winters and long, weary springs, like the 
past, help slugs and various enemies so 
much that the annuals we deitend on for 
our flower garden are eaten up without 
mercy. This year two or three sowings of 
favourite annuals were destroyed. This 
trouble raises the question whether we 
should not sow certain annual and 
biennial plants in summer and early 
autumn, when the earth is warm, and 
slugs, etc., have wider pasturage. Some 
of the tender annuals will not bear the 
winter, but others, even of the pretty 
Californian annuals, are hardy in many 
soils. The same is true of some biennial 
and many perennial plants. Sown in the 
warm season, and getting well rooted 
before the hard weather, they have a 
better chance of life. 

flstilbe Britannia —Quite a furore was 
created a few years ago when two pink- 
flowered forms of Spiraea japonicu, 
Astilbe barbata, or whatever is its correct 
name, were exhibited, and freely dis¬ 
tributed under tile names of Peach 
Blossom and Queen Alexandra. It must, 
however, he said that there is a very great 
resemblance between I lie two, at. least as 
usually grown, though originally they 
may have been quite distinct. The 
variety Britannia, which was given an 
award of merit on June 17th. differs from 
the older kinds in its larger and bolder 
habit of growth, and the richer pink of its 
blossoms. it will, no doubt, be much 
sought after, though I cannot say that I 
admire these coloured kinds when forced 
into bloom, the blossoms being then of 
quite an undecided tint. To my mind 
these pink Spinous are seen at. their best 
when brought on gradually, and-well ex- 
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posed to light and nir. Some other 
coloured forms were also shown by the 
same exhibitor—namely, America (of a 
kind of lavender tint). Monte Rosa (pink, 
of a less decided tone than Britannia), 
and Tlollnndia (also a pink Power, hut 
with a purplish suffusion).— W. T. 

The weakness of some varieties. Can 
it, be that new varieties of hardy trees 
have not the hardiness and strength of the 
parent tree? I was at first in love with the 
weeping form of our native yellow Willow 
(S. vitellina), and planted it in several 
places. In all now it is a poor blighted 
scarecrow. In June, too, and no hard 
winter passed ilirougli. II might do belter 
in deep alluvial soil. Mine is not thal, and 
lo Willows deep river-horn earth is the 
parent soil. What miserable sticks in the 
end are the fantastic forms of Conifers-- 
Irish Juniper, Irish Yew. and the pyra¬ 
midal forms of Lawson’s Cypress in the 
end poor boneless frights!—W. 

Fremontia californica. This handsome 
shrub of the sunny Californian hills is 
not so often seen as it deserves to lie, with 
its pure yellow cups. I see it best on 
gravelly or very warm soils, and against 
south walls. Hard winters, even on these 
soils, are often fatal to it, blit they do 
not often come, and the plant is so hand¬ 
some it deserves to be planted, often to 
keep up a succession in case of accident 
to an old tree. It. seems also to me that 
when in a vigorous old state it may have 
rather a limit to its life—another reason 
for planting a young one where there is a 
space free on a warm wall. Soil to be as 
free, open, and warm as one can make it. 
— W. 

Hepaticas seeding.— In answer to your 
correspondent “ P. H. 1*..” Juue 7th, re 
Ilepaticas seeding. J write to say that 
there is a place about three miles from 
here (borders of Suffolk) where they seed 
in the same free way a s he describes Xo one 
remembers putting in the original plants, 
blit there they arc now in thousands, and 
in every shade of colour—blue, pink, and 
white—under every shrub and tree, in the 
walls and the gravel. I have had seed¬ 
lings from there three years ago, and mine 
are beginning to seed also, and I have 
dozens of nice little plauts. My old clumps 
began to bloom in January this year, and 
were perfectly lovely every time the sun 
shone and opened their eyes. They are all 
planted together round an old tree in the 
Grass.—II. 

Violetta Eileen. —The Violettas are not. 
generally regarded as early-flowering 
plants, but the more recently-introduced 
kinds show a welcome break-away. This 
is matter for congratulation. I have 
grown the variety under notice in pans 
with great, success during the early part of 
the present season. The Violettas look 
extremely pretty when grown in pans, and 
show in no uncertain fashion that they 
are ideal plants for the rock garden. Most 
of them are extremely free-flowering. The 
variety under notice is one of the most 
profuse, and its dainty little blossoms, of 
a mauve-bluo colour, with neat yellow, 1 
rayless eye, convince one at once of their I 
distinct—nay, almost unique—character. I 
I have this charming little Violetta in i 
masses, and in tills way the mauve-blue | 
colouring is most effective.— D. 13. Ckane, 
High gate, N. 

Lavatera Olbia. —Quite a large group of 
this old species of Lavatera was shown at 
the Horticultural Ilall on June 10th. 
Though, according to the “ Dictionary of 
Gardening,” introduced from Provence as 
long ago as 3570. it was known to com¬ 
paratively few till it was brought for¬ 
ward a year ago, and an award of merit 
given to it. This Mallow is only partially 
hardy in many districts, the plants shown I 


having been grown in pots. It is of up¬ 
right growth, the sparely-branched stems 
being clothed with lobed leaves of a soft, 
woolly texture. The flowers, each about 
3 inches across, are very freely borne for 
some distance along the shoots, and arc of 
a soft, satiny-pink colour, with deeiier 
lines. A group of this Lavatera in the 
greenhouse or conservatory forms a pleas¬ 
ing and uncommon feature. 

Clobe-flower Royal Prince.— Being away 
from home. I found on my return a box of 
flowers from Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, 
quite dried up. Among them was the 
above, whose beauty, even in decay, had 
not dimmed. The Globe-flowers have a 
singular charm for me, and they are not 
always so amenable as I thought them to 
be; in fact, I have nearly lost them, and 
must begin again with this. They come 
in so well in the Grass after the Daffodils 
have left us. Their effect on the Meadow 
Grass of the mountains is lovely, and 
judging by the kinds now in lists they 
must adorn other fields as well as those 
of Britain and Europe.—W. 

The Spanish Broom (Spartium jnn- 
eoum).—There are few outdoor shrubs 
which better enjoy the present long and 
remarkable spell of semi-tropical weather 
than the old Spanish Broom. It is flower¬ 
ing now very beautifully. It is easily dis¬ 
tinguished from all the hardy Leguminosje 
by its green Rusli-like stems, devoid of 
leaves except when young. It grows to a 
height of 8 feet or more, but being of a 
lanky, gaunt habit is seen to best effect 
when planted in shrubberies where its 
base is hidden, and a suitable setting of 
greenery is provided for the profusion of 
blossom. The flowers are individually 
larger than those of most of the hardy 
shrubs of the same tribe, and the colour is 
a rich glowing yellow. It. is a native of 
Spain and other parts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean region, and is also found in the 
Canary Islands. According to Loudon, it 
is chiefly found on gravelly soils in its 
natural state, and in this country it is use¬ 
ful for dry sandy soils where many other 
shrubs would not thrive. The plant seeds 
with freedom, and may by this means l>e 
rapidly increased. 

A new Mock Orange (Philadelphia 
Norma).—Nearly all the garden forms of 
Mock Orange, and there is now a long list 
of them, have been raised and put into 
commerce by M. Lemoine, of Nancy. The 
variety Norma,one of the latest additions, 
was given an award of merit at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
June 17th. Judging by the cut sprays 
that were shown, it is a very welcome 
addition to this beautiful class of flower¬ 
ing shrubs. The flowers, which are borne 
for some distance along the gracefully- 
arching shoots, are each fully 2 inches, 
or a little more, in diameter, and single, 
with in some eases a slight tendency to 
become semi-double. They are agree¬ 
ably scented and of the purest white, 
against which the yellow anthers stand 
out In a conspicuous maimer. These 
Philadelphuses, as flowering shrubs, are 
in many respects exceedingly valuable. 
Ia the first place, they are not particular 
as to soil or situation. Next, their period 
of flowering is when the bulk of our out¬ 
door shrubs is past, though the number 
even then in bloom is not so limited as 
might be supposed from their scarcity in 
many gardens Another point in favour 
of these Mock Oranges is the readiness 
with which they can be propagated, for it 
is often possible to divide an established 
plant during the dormant season, and 
where this cannot he done cuttings of the 
half-ripened *fh^ots ] will soon root if 
placed in. a close and shaded frame. 
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ANO SHRUBS. I is ex P erieuce< '- *' formosa is a vigorous- excellently in fairly light, but moist, land, 

’ _ ! glowing species, and may be met with as where lhere is no suspicion of sourness. 

_ | a shapely bush anything between 0 feet 1 D. 

PIERI.S I’OR.MOSA. I and'20 feet in height. Its dark, evergreen 

The two best known species of Pieris I leaves are narrowly oval in shape, with TTAHDY SIIIM PS FItO.M CUTTINGS, 
cultivated in British gardens are P. fieri- ; the margins divided into line teeth. They Given an ordinary garden-frame m a spot 
hunda aud 1*. japonica, but there are two are each 3 inches to 5 inches long and where the sun has but little effect upon it, 
or three others which are sometimes 1 1 inch to 1$ inch wide, and when first un- j and yet at the same time not under the 
grown, and amongst them tile most useful I folding they have a showy, reddish tinge. , drip of overhanging trees, a great many 



A Itvmring branch of Pieris formosa. 


nnd best known is P. formosa. A native 
of the temperate Himalaya and China, it 
is more tender than either the American 
P. florihunda or the Japanese P. japonica, 
although It thrives in the southern 
counties. Even about London, in districts 
which are fatal to many rather tender 
subjects, it stands without serious injury 
except when a winter of unusual sevt 


Digitized 


ter of unusual severity 

by Google 


The white, urn-shapod flowers are pro- | 
duced in large terminal heads in May, and 
their effectiveness may be imagined by a 
glance at the accompanying illustration, 
which represents a branch taken from a 
plant growing in Mrs. Chambers’ garden 
at Haslemere. Like other plants of the 
Erica family, it is most at home in ground 
where lime is not in evidence, and thrives 


of our hardy shrubs may at this season 
of the year be increased without diffi¬ 
culty from cuttings. Where quantities of 
one kind are to be inserted, the soil pre¬ 
pared for the reception of the cuttings 
may be placed in the bottom of the frame 
to a depth of 0 inches, pressed down 
firmly, and the cuttings inserted therein. 

| Effective drainage is, of course, neees- 
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fsnry. Where hut a few cuttings of many 
kinds are taken, the better plan is to put 
them into pots, those 5 inches in diameter 
being very suitable for the purpose. A 
few crocks should be placed in the 
bottom, and then the pot filled with a com¬ 
post made up of two parts loam to one 
part, peat or leaf-mould and one part 
sand, the whole being passed through a 
sieve with {-inch mesh. A little of the } 
compost that is too coarse to pass the 
sieve may be put immediately over the 
crocks. In tilting the p"ts, the soil must 
be pressed down lirmly. 

A great number of shrubs can be in¬ 
creased in this way, among them being 
Deutzia, Mock Orange, Itihes, Forsythia, I 
Euonymus, Weigcla, Spiriea, Hydrangea, 
and numerous others Generally speaking, 1 
a length of 4 inches to 5 inches is very suit¬ 
able for the cuttings, which should he cut 
off at a joint, the bottom leaves removed, 
and then inserted in the soil. Care must 
he taken that the cuttings are not allowed 
to flag, while it is also of great imiiort- 
auee to see that the hole for the reception 
of the cutting is not deeper than the 
length of the cutting itself, as if a cavity 
is left at the bottom the chances of the 
cutting producing roots are much lessened. 
It is very necessary that the shoots are 
taken while they are comparatively soft— 
that is, soon after they have passed their 
succulent stage, and are in what is gener¬ 
ally termed a half-ripened condition. For 
a few subjects harder wood is preferable, 
but the system referred to may he fol¬ 
lowed in the case of a great many shrubs. 
In inserting the cuttings, overcrowding 
must be guarded against. When the pots 
are filled with cuttings they should have 
a good watering through a line rose, in 
order to settle everything in its place, and 
then be stood in tile frame prepared for 
their reception. After this the frame 
must be kept quite close and shaded from 
the sun till the cuttings root. If in a 
shady spot, further protection from the 
sun is not necessary, hut if such a posi¬ 
tion is not available, a mat must bo 
thrown over the glass whenever the sun 
shines. The lights should he removed and 
the cuttings examined, if imssible. each 
day, as if a leaf or two decays the trouble 
is, in tlie close atmosphere, very liable 
to spread. This removal of the lights 
also gives an opportunity' of seeing 
whether any of the cuttings want water. 
At one time it was an almost universal 
custom to place a layer of clean silver 
sand on the surface of cutting iiots, but 
this is now to a very great extent discon¬ 
tinued. One decided drawback to this 
practice is that the sand dries so quickly 
that it is almost impossible to ascertain 
the condition of the soil beneath by a 
superficial examination. 

Some subjects take longer to root than 
others, and the advantage of having them 
in pots is that those which are struck can 
be removed to more airy quarters, leaving 
the inter ones in the frame. The subjects 
above enumerated, and many others, root 
quickly, so that the frame may by the 
middle of August or so be utilised for 
another batch of cuttings. Among those 
that can lie put in then are Aucubns, Ilar- 
berries, double - flowered Furze, and 
numerous evergreens, including Conifers, 
especially of the Cupressns and Thuja 
family. W. Trceuivk. 


Syrlnga Emodl. —This Himalayan Lilac 
grows into a shapely hush 15 feet to 
21) feet high, and is often 12 feet to 
15 feet in diameter. The white flowers 
are produced during .Tune in dense, termi¬ 
nal panicles. Unfortunately, the flowers 
do not possess the agreeable fragrance 
which is characteristic of the common 
Lilac, but more closely resemble the 
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flowers of the Privet in odour. S. Emodl 
is an excellent plant for the back of a 
shrubbery, where it is necessary to pro¬ 
vide large, dense plants for blocking out 
unsightly objects, whilst it is also quite 
a good subject for an isolated specimen. 
Fortunately, it requires no special cul¬ 
tural attentions, as it thrives in almost 
any kind of moderately good garden soil. 
It is usually raised from seeds, but may 
also be Increased from layers, which come 
into flower more quickly than seedlings.- 
1). 

The Spanish Broom (Spartium jun- 
| ceum).—This is certainly entitled to rank 
among the most useful of our flowering 
shrubs, as it blooms from the early part 
of July onwards, when hardy shrubs in 
bloom are by no means numerous. What 
is more, it is a good town shrub, and well- 
flowered examples may be met with in 
some of the congested districts within 
the London area. It is usually met with 
I as a rather upright shrub, from 5 feet 
| to 8 feet in height, and of a somewhat | 
loose disposition. In any ease the plants 
J should be stopjjed freely when young, in 
order to lay the foundation of a bushy 
habit, otherwise they will run up thin and 
weak. The large size of tin* rich golden- 
yellow flowers, and the length of time 
over which they continue to develop are 
also notable features of this Broom. lake 
most of its allies, the roots of this 
Spartium are but few in number, with 
scarcely any fibres. On this account they 
transplant badly, and are, consequently, 
either grown in iiots till permanently 
planted or sown where they are to grow. 
Though the roots are few, they are of a 
deep, descending nature, and, conse¬ 
quently, the plant resists drought even in 
sandy soils. I have seen this Broom 
doing well on exposed places on the east 
coast, where few plants would succeed.— 
K. R. W. 

Fabiana imbrlcata.— Although this is 
too tender for general cultivation in the 
British Isles, it thrives in the south-west 
counties, where it forms a bush 3 feet to 
5 feet high. Even in more northerly 
counties it may be sometimes met. with m 
I good condition out-of-doors, more particu¬ 
larly when it. lias been planted at the foot 
of a warm wall. Belonging to the 
Solanum family, its foliage is suggestive of 
that of a Heath, whilst its flowers do not 
resemble those of any of the Solanums in 
outward appearance. The tiny evergreen 
leaves are arranged after the manner of 
those of the Heaths. The white, tubular 
flowers, each about £ inch long, are pro¬ 
duced singly from short growths, 
practically from all parts of the branches, 
during late May or .Tune. When well 
flowered it is very attractive. Cuttings of 
young shoots root readily during summer, 
and the plant thrives well in light, loamy 
soil. Wherever it can be grown out-of- 
doors it should certainly be given a trial. 
It is found wild in Peru and other places, 
from whence it was originally introduced 
about eighty years ago.—W. Dallimoke. 

Zenobla speciosa.— The North American 
Zenobia speciosa was introduced up¬ 
wards of 100 years ago, but it is still 
looked upon as somewhat of a rarity. As 
a rule it is met with between 2 feet and 
,‘5 feet in height, although it occasionally 
attains a height of 4 feet. The waxy- 
white, drooping flowers, which appear in 
short racemes from the leaf axils, are 
borne in June. The variety pulverulenta 
is superior to the type, for its leaves are 
glaucous, and it is rather more free 
flowering. A peat-loving plant, it will 
also thrive in sandy loam provided lime 
is absent, but even then it appears to 
establish itself more quickly if a little 
peat is provided. Plants have sometimes 


been propagated by dividing the old 
clumps, but it is not a satisfactory plan, 
and although a slower method of increase, 
superior plants are obtained by sowing 
seeds. When seeds are sown they shopld 
be procured from the variety, then 
amongst the seedlings both the type and 
glaucous-leaved form will be found.—L. G. 

The common Heather (Erica einerea).— 
The common Heather is so widely dis¬ 
tributed throughout the British Isles that 
one hesitates to recommend it for the 
garden, yet when a large group is found 
in the wilder parts of the park or garden 
lie would be a bold man who would ques¬ 
tion its right to the position, however 
common it may bo. There are numerous 
varieties rarely met with in a state of 
nature that thoroughly deserve a place in 
the Heath garden. These varieties exhibit 
a wonderful diversity of colour, for 
several shades of red and purple are to 
be obtained, whilst there are also white 
varieties. As a rule these varieties are 
somewhat dwarfer than the type, and 
they form compact clumps. The varieties 
have all been given distinguishing 
names—alba, alba minor, purpurea, alro- 
purpurea, atrosauguinea, cocci nea, and 
rosea. There is also a variety j>olyi>etala, 
in which the flowers have an abnormal 
number of i>etals. Erica cinerea and its 
varieties do best when planted in 
moderately moist ground, for when 
placed in a position where the soil is 
liable to become very hot and dry the 
shoots are sometimes burnt.—K. S. 

The Manna Ash (Fraxinus Ornus).—Of 
the flowering Ashes, the Manna Ash (F. 
Ornus) is the best known, and good 
examples 30 feet to 40 feet high, with 
shapely heads, are occasionally met with. 
A native of Southern Europe, it is grown 
in this country solely on account of its 
large heads of feathery, white, fragrant 
blossoms, which appear during May or 
early June, but in southern Europe a 
medical product is obtained from the tree. 
This product, popularly called Manna, 
exudes from the hark in small greyish 
patches. It is sweet, and has laxative 
proi>orties. hence ils use in medicine. F. 
Ornus may be used as a specimen tree 
either on lawns or in parks, but as It is a 
gross feeder it ouglit not to be planted in 
places where the roots are likely to inter¬ 
fere with plants of a more delicate 
character. A choice tree belonging to the 
same group may be obtained in F. Mariesi. 
This is a Chinese tree, with finer inflores¬ 
cences than the Manna Ash, and after the 
fall of the flowers it. is still conspicuous 
by reason of its reddish-purple fruits.—D 
Andre's Broom.— It would be interesting to 
know if “ W.” and others find this comes true 
from seed. My experience is that it reverts 
to the type. I have in my garden several 
seedling plants I raised from seed taken from 
an isolated plant. This year, when they came 
I into bloom, a third had yellow flowers. Some 
ten years ago, when in Dorset, I had the same 
experience. When talking to a large nursery¬ 
man recently about this, he told me his ex¬ 
perience was just the same. He told me he 
could tell the yellow ones from the spotted 
kind, when Quite small, the yellow growing 
much stronger. I have noticed Andreanua is 
short-lived. —West Surrey. 

Seed pods on Rhododendrons.—It would be 
greatly to the advantage of Rhododendrons if 
the fact were more generally recognised that 
the development of a mass of seed pods inflicts 
a great strain on the plants. It will be found 
of great service to the plants if the pods are 
removed as soon as. the blossoms are over. 
This applies even more particularly to the 
choice varieties, which are probably obtained 
in the shape of small plants. The difference 
in growth between a small specimen carrying 
several clusters of seed pods and one from 
which they have been removed is very notice¬ 
able. 

Escallonia langleyensis.—This fine shrub 
was noted in good condition at Sutton Place. 
Guildford, recently. Apart from its value as 
an outdoor plant, the long, graceful sprays 
of deep rosy-red blossoms are very much np- 
reciated for cutting. The huge bushes have 
ecome fully established in the “ natural " 
garden, for which the above-named residence 
I is famed. - ouBREY 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

SOMMER TREATMENT OP ARUM 
LILIES. 

Thk estimate of your correspondent, 
“K. Bright” (page 394), that “nothing 
but evil can result from the unnatural 
practice of leaving these moisture-loving 
subjects to l>e baked during the hottest 
part of the year,” Is entirely wrong. 
The statement was obviously disproved by 
the splendid plants before him, and yet 
lie ignores that sound principle that 
••facts speak louder than words.” Your 


mereial secret—a secret I might well for 
years have retained—free of ehnrge. 

Prior to my making the experiment 1 
had long been tired of the fatted speci¬ 
mens resulting from the plant lng-out 
system, and dealing occasionally with 
large numbers of dried, imported conns of 
the Arum, had not failed to note their 
sturdy and cleanly growth. I believe it 
was the behaviour of a sackful of such 
corms which set me seriously thinking. 
The fatted siiecimens of summer garden 
culture were always lazy In winter, and 
even under the stress of great heat were 
difficult to move. The sun-baked plants, 
on the other hand, were easily moved in a 
temperature of 50 degs.. and, moreover, 
gave spathes of great solidity and purity. 


a house full of these overfed, lifted 
plants in December, in n temperature of 
80 degs., to force them into bloom, for 
the florist in question was one of those 
who must have such things. The plants, 
however, were immovable, and much 
worry and a few tons of coal had been 
spent without result. I told him he was 
on the wrong track, and I promptly put 
him on the right road, which I know he 
has never deserted. 

Among the drawbacks to the planting- 
out system are great grossness, loss of 
root-fibre when lifting—despite the warn¬ 
ing to do the work carefully — and the 
ridiculous idea of putting the plant to 
work afresh directly it had finished its 
winter flowering. Then there is the 



correspondent refers to the system as 
“little short of barbarous,” and her,:, 
too. he has no ground to stand upon, as I 
shall presently show. 

It is, I suppose, somewhere about 
twenty-five years ago since I launched on 
the horticultural world, through the 
medium of the Garden, this pot-stacking, 
sun-baking system as a novelty, having 
previously tested to my own satisfaction 
the wisdom of a system which hundreds, 
probably thousands, are practising to¬ 
day. I am not sure I was the originator 
of the method—we are told that there is 
“nothing new under the sun ”—but I wns 
certainly responsible for giving it 
prominence, and probably the horticul¬ 
tural world never had so important a com- 
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Best argument of all was that I could 
get them in for harvest festival time, 
when from 15s. to ISs. per dozen were 
readily obtained. Than this the com¬ 
mercial gardener wanted nothing more. If 
a thing “ sells ” he is content. “ K. 
Bright” refets to the system as bar¬ 
barous, not knowing, perhaps, that acres 
of the plant in the wild state are sun¬ 
baked for months on end. and if that fact 
had never come m.v way I could have done 
without it for reasons already given. 
The advocates of the planting-out method 
had as a stock argument that “ early- 
flowering was ensured thereby,” but their 
“earliuess” meant the region of Christ¬ 
mas, or thereabouts. I well remember the 
vain endeavour that was bring made with 


labour of planting-out and lifting— 
frequently also watering. All this means 
labour and expense at a very busy time 
of year. The pot-slacked, sun-baked batch 
does not cost a penny from May to 
August. The plants, meanwhile, indulg¬ 
ing in a long sleep after a protracted sea¬ 
son of flowering, quickly respond to the 
call. At potting time all that is left of a 
4-feet-high plant is the corm and crown. 
Shaken free of all soil, and divested of all 
side shoots, the plant is given a fresh 
start in perfectly new and sweet soil, an 
impossible thing when the plants are 
lifted and potted up chiefly in common 
garden soil. In the new and fresh soil 
every root-fibre the plant makes is re¬ 
tained to its benefit., and so well do (bp 
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plants respond that a month after potting 
the ball of earth was frequently found to 
be threaded with fine, fleshy roots. After 
nil, it is hut the adaptation of a common- 
sense rule—work, rest, work—the value 
and utility of which may be tested in the 
course of a few months. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rooting of Cacti. —I. send what seems to me 
rather a curiosity—viz., a broken-off leaf of a 
very handsome blood-red Cactus, which has 
put out roots at both ends. I found it yester¬ 
day lying in a little pool of green, stagnant 
water in a galvanised tin tray, which is used 
to hold pots of Streptosolen Jamesoni on top 
shelf of the stage in my greenhouse. Of course. 
Cacti may do these queer things, but I do not 
know. Perhaps you will let me know in 
Gardening Illustrated.—W. M. B. A. 

[Many Cacti will, if a piece of branch 
is broken off and laid in a place where 
there is a certain amount of moisture, 
push forth roots without being placed in 
soil. At the same time it is uuusual for 
roots to be produced at both ends of the 
shoot, but the reason of yours behaving 
in this way was, no doubt, the fact that it 
was lying in a pool of water. At the top 
liortion fresh shoots are being pushed up, 
so that a new plant would be formed there 
iudejiendeut of the lower part. It would 
seem to be an easy way of increasing the 
Cactus, but no doubt if carried out in an 
extensive manner a great many would 
perish from excess of moisture. Why 
yours, under these conditions, did not 
decay it is difficult to say.] 

Hidalgoa Wercklei. —About a dozen 
years ago a deal of interest was centred 
around this climbing member of the Dahlia 
family, as it was thought likely to prove 
of considerable value iu Ibis country. l>’or 
a time it bid fair to live up to its reputa¬ 
tion (I remember a fine freely-flowered 
sliecimen iu the greenhouse at Kew), but 
now it seems to have almost dropped out 
of cultivation. True, when first intro¬ 
duced some cultivators failed to flower it 
satisfactorily, but as it did so well in sonic 
places, it was thought that the difficulty in 
this respect would be overcome. As a 
climber, this Hidalgoa needs constant at¬ 
tention, otherwise the growths get into a 
tangle, while the foliage is also very 
liable to be attacked by green-fly. The 
flowers, almost exactly like those of a 
single Dahlia, are bright vermilion in 
colour. Though so nearly related, it does 
not form tubers as Dahlias do. First dis¬ 
covered by M. Carl Werckle, on a moun¬ 
tain in Costa Rica, in 189S, it was dis¬ 
tributed by Mr. J. L. Childs, of New York, 
in the following year. At first it was 
known as Childsia Wercklei, but the 
generic name was changed to Hidalgoa 
when the plant flowered In this country. 
Cuttings of the young shoots, especially if 
those of medium vigour only are chosen, 
strike during the spring months as readily 
as those of a Fuchsia.—T. 

-A number of years ago the Treasure 

Vine seemed as if it would take a pro¬ 
minent place among greenhouse climbers. 
It. was, ns I remember it, of the easiest, 
cultivation, but it seems to have lost wliat 
IK»])ularity it had. It, in some respects, 
resembles the Dahlia, the flowers being 
much like those of a single Dahlia, of a 
bright scarlet colour, and about 4 inches in 
diameter. The plant is of true climbing 
nature, attaching itself to any kind of sup- 
jiort without tying. 1 had an idea that it 
might be useful out-of-doors during sum¬ 
mer, but, owing to circumstances, I never 
was able to put my idea to the test.— 
K Bright. 

Crassula coccinea.— Perhaps the follow¬ 
ing may he of interest:— More than a 
month ago it was found that a batch of 
imported plants of C. coccinea were badly 
infested tvUh mealy-bug. As they were 
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not particularly'needed, they were sent to 
the fire-heap to be disposed of at some 
future time. These plants, about twenty- 
four in number, were at the time showing 
'the flower-trusses, but no colour was 
visible. To-day (.Tune 1IIh). on taking a 
look round, I found, lo my surprise, a 
! splendid show of C. coccinea. Had the 
1 soil been round the roots I should not have 
paid much attention to I he fact; but every 
plant was shaken free of soil, and for 
more than* a month the roots have been 
exposed to air and sun. Still, the plants 
seem quite happy, and their vivid flowers 
are fully expanded, and of quite the 
ordinary size.— Kirk. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums.— For some 
years now tile different Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums have been exceedingly popular. 

| They are now used for window-boxes and 
balconies, for hanging-baskets, for the 
furnishing of flower-beds, vases, etc. 
Added to this, they may by the aid of a 
few sticks be trained into bush form, aud 
iu this way they will keep up a succession 
of blossoms for a very long time. The 
more vigorous growers are useful for 
walls or pillars in the greenhouse. 
Though the first double-flowered variety 
of the Ivy-leaved section was scut out in 
1874, it was about half-a-dozen years later 
when their cultivation became general. 
Although some hundreds of varieties have 
within the last thirty years been put into 
commerce, there are very few which are 
grown in a wholesale manner. Instances 
have come under my notice of market 
growers, who, after trying all the promis¬ 
ing novelties, have now fallen hack on the 
old aud tried kinds. By far the most ex¬ 
tensively grown are the silvery-pink 
Mine. Crousse, sent out, I think, in 1SS1; 
Souvenir do Charles Turner, distributed 
three or four years later; and Galilee, the 
most recent of the three, sent out in 3887. 
This last, is certainly grown to a greater 
extent than any other Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
gonium. It is of a freely-branched habit 
of growth, and flowers profusely. 

Streptocarpi. —It. often happens that a 
greenhouse or conservatory which adjoins 
the dwelling-house has but an inadequate 
aiuouut of light for tiie welfare of the 
plants contained therein. In the case of 
tine-foliaged subjects this can be to a great 
extent overcome, but there Is much greater 
difficulty with regard to flowering plants. 
While direct sunshine will quickly injure 
many flowers, a shaded spot is just ns 
fatal to their development, many of them 
under these conditions being liable to drop 
when In the bud state. Of flowering plants 
that will succeed in a shaded structure, 
the Streptocarpi are among the best, for 
they will thrive under such conditions and 
keep up a display of flowers for a very long 
time. A great improvement has been 
effected in the different varieties of Strep- 
toeaipus within tile last few years, for not 
only are the best strains very free-flower¬ 
ing, but the blooms are of a good shape, 
and the range in colour great,, varying from 
purest white to deep purple and crimson. 
An error sometimes made in the culture of 
the Streptocarpi is to look upon them as 
stove plants. If grown too warm they be¬ 
come drawn and weak, insect pests give 
trouble, and their flowering season is very 
short, compared witli that of those grown 
under cooler conditions. Another error 
sometimes made is in drying them off dur¬ 
ing the winter. At that season they should 
be giveu enough water to keep the soil 
slightly moist.—K. R. W. 

" The BngliBh Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” — New Edition, lllh, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, atvl shrubs, tluir culture, aud 
arrawjement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s.; 
post free, 15s. i;d. “ The English Flower Garden ” 
nm;/ also be had finely bound «ii “ VO Is., half vellum, £■{*. net, 
Of all Booksellers err from the ofiice of UAllDKMKU ILLUS¬ 
TRATED, 17, Furnival-street, London, E C. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grubs at Cauliflower and Brussels Sprout 

roots.—T should be glad if you would tell me 
what ails mv Cauliflower plants. They grew 
well at first, but now are all dying off. A tiny 
flower comes in them, and then they die. 
There seems to be a small white grub at the 
root. What can 1 do another time to prevent 
this failure?—G. May. 

; --- I have planted some Brussels Sprouts on 

a piece of ground that has not been used as 
a garden before. I broke it up. and let it lie 
for some time rough. I afterwards turned it 
over, put some stable-manure in, made it nice 
and firm, and after a time put the plants in. 
Now some are showing a pinched appearance. 
1 took half-a-dozen up with a trowel, and 
found white maggots at the roots. The 
maggots are each about $ inch long, but most 
I of the plants look nice and healthy. I shall 
be pleased if you can advise me. I have found 
your weekly paper useful by watching the 
answers, etc. I have cleared my Broad Beans 
of blight through reading your answers, and 
they look fine. —Jaldie. 

[Th© white grub at the root of the 
Cauliflower and Brussels Sprouts plants 
I is tiie larva of the Cabbage-gall beetle, 
which appears to be very prevalent this 
I season. It is a rather difficult i»e.st lo 
deal with, as the adult beetles lay their 
eggs on the lower portion of the stems of 
the plants while they are in the seed-bed. 
Once the eggs hatch out, and the grubs 
begin feeding on the inner portion of the 
stems, nothing can he done, and the best 
thing is to draw all affected plants and 
burn them. If the plants are drawn at 
! the time the grubs are about to begin feed¬ 
ing, a pinch with the linger and thumb 
will destroy them, when they can then be 
j used for planting out without fear. In 
gardens where this pest is troublesome it 
is always good policy to draw the plants 
as soon as large enough, and prick them 
out into nursery-beds removed ns far as 
j possible from the seed-beds. Preventives 
I are to dig in with the soil liberal quan¬ 
tities of lime or soot during the winter or 
early spring months. Either or both 
I ingredients should also be scattered freely, 
and at frequent intervals, between the 
rows of plants once they get into the rough 
leaf. Fine ashes saturated with paraffin 
strewed between the rows are also said to 
be a good deterrent, but these must not 
come into contact with the young plants.] 

The Pear gnat-midge. —Can you tell me. 

through your interesting columns, what is 
wrong with my Pears, and how to remedy it? 
The trees are old, growing among Grass, and 
the Pears go this way every year. I am ask¬ 
ing you, as I find the replies to queries most 
instructive. —Pear Tree. 

[The Pears are infested with the larv.-n 
of the Pear gnat-midge (Diplosis pyri- 
vora), a troublesome and destructive pest, 
to subdue which no real remedy has yet 
been discovered. The female insects, 
which usually appear about the time the 
Pear blooms, deposit their eggs by means 
of an ovipositor in the nectaries of the 
flowers, both when open and in an un¬ 
opened condition. By the time the eggs 
hatch, the fruits are formed, and the re¬ 
sulting maggots feed on the interior until 
the internal organs are consumed, when 
decay sets in. By this time the maggots 
are full fed. and escape by a hole in the 
side of the fruit, and secrete themselves 
just, under the surface of the soil beneath 
the tree. Here they spin cocoons, and in 
due course the adult insects appear, os 
iias already been stated, in the spring. An 
infestation is always shown by the fruits 
assuming abnormal proportions. In many 
leases they split open and are very much 
malformed, and are always discoloured by 
the time the maggots make their escape. 
The possibility of future attack can be 
greatly discounted if the precaution is 
taken to pull off every fruit on the tree 
having a swollen or distorted appearance 
I and burning them; also to gather up and 
I destroy in the same manner any fruits 
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that may have fallen to the ground. The 
only other remedial measure you can 
adopt is to remove the soil bodily beneath 
the tree to the depth of several inches, 
and either burn or bury it deeply else- 
where. Replace it with fresh soil, 
obtained from as remote a portion of the 
garden as possible. You may also give 
the tree two sprayings next winter of 
caustic alkali solution.] 

Grubs in Carrots (G M .).—Your Carrots 
are attacked by the grubs of the Carrot-11 y 
(Psila-rosu‘), a small black fly about 1 inch 
long, and measuring about >3 inch across 
the wings. It appears in the spring, and 
lays its eggs in the Carrots just below the 
surface of the ground. There are two or 
three broods of this insect during the 
summer. If the flies are noticed on or 
about the Carrots, the hitter should be 


as the “ harvest-bug.” Many people are i 
attacked by this pest, chiefly during J 
August and September. Curiously enough, 
others are entirely immune from its 
attacks. Relief may he found in rubbing 
the spots with hartshorn (ammonia) or 
toilet vinegar. Flowers of sulphur dusted 
sparingly among the under-clothing is of 
service in keeping them at a distance. 
The mite is allied to the ordinary red- 
spider which infests garden plants.— 
Kirk. 


FERNS. 

TOL Y L'ODI u A1 MAN DA I AX V M. 
Tolypodium Mandaianum suggests to a 
certain extent both I’, auroum and the 
nearly allied P. glaucum, though it is 
widely removed from either, and of much 


ROSES. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Budding Roses.—I put in some standard 
Briers (3 feet to 5 feet hitrh) and dwarfs last 
autumn, to lie budded in the summer, and they 
now have shoots 3 feet, to 6 feet long. (1) 
Should i thin out the shoots and shorten them 
now. to make them stronger? (2) Should the 
dwarfs he budded on the old wood below the 
shoots or at the heel of this season's growth?— 
Corn i sum an. 

[Thin out the number of side breaks, or 
“ shoulders,” upon the standard Brier 
stocks to two or three nearest the height 
you wish jour future standard Rose to he. 
Let these be as opjxhsite to one another as 
possible, or in triangular form, so far as 
you can. You will thus get a more even 
and less crowded head of Rose growth. 
You may shorten the shoots a little or not. 
If you do, cut back to about IS Inches 
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sprayed with paraffin emulsion; or sand, 
wood-ashes, fine cinder-ashes, or sawdust 
should be soaked in paraffin oil and 
strewn between the drills with a view to 
keeping the flies away. Everything pos¬ 
sible should be done to prevent the soil 
round the roots from being disturbed, so 
that the less Carrots have to he thinned 
the better. The presence of the grubs «s 
usually shown by the foliage changing 
colour prematurely. When this is noticed 
the roots should be examined, and those 
which are found to be attacked should be 
carefully removed, so as not to break 
them or leave any of the grubs in the soil. 

The “ Bramble-bug.” —The other day a 
lad who had been mowing some rough 
Grass complained to me of an intense 
irritation of the skin, not locally, but all 
over his body. This irritation was caused 
by the bites of a minute insect known as 
the “ Bramble-bug.” or in some localities 
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more vigorous growth. The fronds, which 
are of a pleasing shade of light green 
when young, become of a markedly 
glaucous tint as they mature. They are 
in vigorous examples as much as feet 
in length and of corresponding width. 
'I’lie pinnae are cut and slashed in a very 
marked manner, the divisions being in 
some eases extended into tail-like ap¬ 
pendages. They are also more or less un¬ 
dulated. The creeping rhizomes, as in P. 
aureum, also form a striking feature, 
being densely clothed with light coloured 
hairs. It can he readily increased by 
division. The vigorous nature of this 
Fern is well shown by the fact that it will 
grow with equal freedom either in jiots or 
on pieces of dead Tree-Fern stem. This 
Fern will succeed perfectly in llie tem¬ 
perature of a greenhouse. Such an in¬ 
teresting Fern deserves extended cultiva¬ 
tion. 


and delay any budding until new growth 
has encouraged a fresh flow of sap. Bud 
dwarfs upon old wood, and as close to 
the roots as you can possibly secure the 
Rose-bud. This is very important. Many 
amateurs err by budding upon shoulders 
of dwarf stocks, and we are glad you have 
mentioned it, not having referred to that 
fact in our notes In the issue of July 5th 
(P. 417).] 

Rose Bessie Brown.— Will any exhibitor 
or successful grower kindly give me the 
secret of growing Bessie Brown Rose for 
exhibition? I have about fifty Hybrid 
Teas and Tens growing in a large bed, but 
I cannot grow Bessie Brown. I cannot 
get it to open its buds. It. will not hold 
its buds up. It comes to the bud and no 
further. It is in a bed with others which 
1 can grow to perfection. I have never 
yet been able to get one bloom to open. I 
have tried all vtuyjji bhiltj without success. 
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It was at the Gloucester Rose Show that 
I took such a fancy to it; in fact, in all 
the winning stands Bessie Brown was 
shown by nurserymen and others.—C. 
Harris. 

Rose Mar^chal Kiel. pruning (J. 

McDoupal ).—A Mar^chal Niel Rose, planted 
out under glass two seasons ago and that has 
not yet bloomed, must be in a bad way. You 
cannot succeed if this Rose is much troubled 
with mildew. Marshal Niel must be clean 
and healthy throughout if it is to be at all 
satisfactory, perhaps no Rose more so. In our 
issue for Februarv 8th there was a special 
article upon this Rose, and also one upon mil¬ 
dew in the issue for March 29tli. Copies of 
these two issues can be had of the publisher, 
post free, for 24d. We shall be pleased to 
answer any special difficulty not dealt with in 
these two numbers. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

VEGETARIAN DISHES : A SELEC¬ 
TION. 

The harm that the French say cooks have 
done to cookery is a small affair compared 
to the misguided efforts of the vegetarian 
cook. With the fullest sympathy with 
food reform, many a man has gone to the 
vegetarian restaurant to go home sick, and 
no wonder—he had got inside an imitation 
chop! And the food is so "jolly bad” in 
other ways. The British cook, used to 
deal with cow, pig, and Cabbage, has no 
idea of good ways of dealing with the deli¬ 
cate and nutritious food of the southern 
lieoples, like the Italians—Rice, 1’uUse, 
various forms of Wheat, Indian Corn, 
green vegetables, and fruits. Sometimes 
an Italian boy would do far better than 
any of the vegetarian cooks. The fatuous 
idea of imitating flesh is one of the 
stumbling blocks of tbe vegetarian cooks. 
The cooks one meets with in North Africa 
can make a little hole in the ground and 
with a few sticks cook a very nice appetis¬ 
ing meal of well flavoured Pulse and herbs, 
and the Indian cooks are famous for the 
same thing. 

The whole question of food reform is 
one of good cookery, which we shall prop 
ably have long to wait for. Meantime, the 
best way is to take things as simply as wc 
can, using our good food and taking no 
notice of complicated recipes, and giving 
its high, right place to fruit, the best of all 
food, hut not using it much after meals. 
Fruit in the morning, flesh and vegetables 
at mid-day, and light cereals at night is 
the best way. 

The following we find in the Vegetarian 
Messenger, the organ of the Vegetarian 
Society:— 

Baulky soup.— Two teacupfuls Barley 
(soaked overnight), two or three Onions, 
one quart water, salt, pepper, mixed 
herbs, one teaspoonful sugar, one pint 
milk. Fry Onions (not to brown) in a 
little hot nutter. To these add Barley 
and water and herbs. Boil one and n-half 
hours; rub through wire-sieve; return to 
pan, add milk and seasonings. Serve very 
hot. If preferred thinner, move milk or 
water can be added to make tbe soup tbe 
consistency of thick cream. 

Cock-a-leekie.— One quart water, one 
bundle Leeks, one Carrot, -J lb. Egyptian 
Lentils, 1 oz. butter, one cup tinned 
Tomatoes, few pieces of Celery, pinch 
ground clove, seasoning to taste, little 
flour. Method : Boil Lentils till tender in 
1 quart water, add Leeks, cut very small 
and well washed after cutting; Tomatoes 
and Celery cut small; shred Carrot very 
line, add when nearly cooked. Melt butter 
in saucepan and stir in flour till it begius 
to go brown; then add to soup to complete. 
Serve with fried erofftons on separate 
dish. 

Cauliflower a t t gratis.— Wash and 
drain Cauliflower, steam twenty minutes, 
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cut up and place neatly in a dish, flowerets 
up. Mix 1 oz. butter with 1 oz. flour in 
n small saucepan: pour on J pint boiling 
milk, boil up a few minutes. Stir in 2 oz. 
grated cheese and seasoning if desired; 
pour over Cauliflower; sprinkle a few 
crumbs over top and n few bits of butter 
and place in oven till brown. Tills is ex¬ 
cellent with plain boiled Sphngetti : S oz. 
bread-crumbs, a little Onion-juice, Lemon- 
juice and rind, 4 oz. Walnuts, pinch of 
mixed herbs, seasoning if liked. 1 oz. flour, 
1 oz. of blitter, one egg. nutter to fry. a 
little milk for frying. Method: Melt 
blitter in saucepan, stir in flour, then add 
milk, crumbs, and other ingredients. 
Cook five minutes, turn out on a dish, and 
flatten. When cold cut in even pieces, 
mould in shapes; put macaroni in ends for 
decoration; egg and crumb: fry in deep 
nutter; serve with Tomato sauce. 

Macedoine vegetables (with hard- 
boiled eggs).— Two Onions, three Carrots, 
seasoning, 1 lb. .small Brussels Sprouts, 
two eggs, 1 oz. butter, 1 oz. flour, $ pint 
water. Method : Clean and cut vegetables, 
cook till tender in J pint water; fry Onion 
in butter till cooked tender, then sprinkle 
with flour; add liquor of cooked veget¬ 
ables, stir all together, cook a few 
minutes; place on dish and garnish with 
hard-boiled egg cut in quarters. This dish 
retains all the juices of the vegetables, 
and is very savoury. 

Barley stew.— One pint pearl Barley 
stewed overnight, one head Celery cut 
about 2 inches in length, four Onions, two 
Carrots cut small, clove, butter, 2 quarts 
water, seasoniug to taste, flour. Method : 
Have water boiling; add vegetables, then 
well-cooked barley; simmer till vegetables 
are cooked; melt butter in saucepan and 
stir in flour; then add to stew; boil up, 
and serve with jacket. Potatoes. 

Savoury Nut tie. —Six Potatoes, sliced, 
two Onions cut small, i ib. ground Hazel 
Nuts, pinch Sage, seasoning to taste. 
Crust: 1 lb. wholemeal or flour, J lb 
nutter (a vegetarian butter which can lie 
obtained at any good-class shop). Method; 
Fry Onions brown in nutter; till a pie-dish 
with alternate layers of Potato, Onions, 
ground Nuts, aud seasoning. Cook a little 
in oven while making crust. Crust: Rub 
nutter in flour, mix lightly, roll out 4 inch 
thick, cover pie, glaze with egg, and bake 
in quick oven. Serve with brown gravy 
or sauce. 

Lemon meringue pudding.— One pint 
bread-crumbs, 1J pints milk, two eggs, 
rind of whole lemon, jam, sugar to 
sweeten. Method : Soak crumbs in cold 
milk ten minutes, then sweeten, add 
yolks of eggs; hake in slow oven; when 
cooked add covering of jam. Lastly, 
whip whites of eggs to a stiff froth, with 
Lemon-juice and sugar, pile on top; put 
back in oven five minutes to set. Good 
hot or cold. 

Vegetable soup. —Six Potatoes, one 
quart water, two Carrots, one bead 
Celery, mixed herbs, four Onions, 1 oz. 
butter, 1 oz. flour, a little marmite (a 
vegetarian flavouring preparation) for 
flavouring. Method : Cut nil vegetables 
small or shred; have water boiling, throw 
in all vegetables aud seasonings with ex¬ 
ception of Onions; melt butter in sauce-' 
pan; fry Onions in same till brown, then 
stir in flour; cook few minutes. When tile 
vegetables are all well boiled stir in 
Onions aud flour, boil tip, and serve witli 
boiled macaroni cut small. This soup can 
lie rubbed through a sieve if desired, but 
for a family it is unnecessary. 

Haricot savoury. — 1 lb. Haricot 
Beans, stewed in oven overnight; six lnrge 
Onions, seasoning, 2 oz. flour. Method: 


Fry Onions in butter or nutter until 
tender, stir in flour and then juice of 
Beans, last added well-cooked Beans. Put 
In pie-dish witli brown crumbs on top, and 
few hits butter; bake brown. Serve with 
Apple sauce. 

Macaroni cheese. — I lb. macaroni 
boiled in sailed water, J lb. cheese, J pint 
milk, 1 oz. butter, 1 oz. flour. Method: 
Make a sauce, melt butter, stir in flour; 
cook a few minutes; add boiling milk, 
stir; then put macaroni in buttered pie- 
disli: now stir into tbe sauce the grated 
cheese and pour over macaroni; scatter a 
few bread-crumbs and butter over top, 
and bake in oven till golden brown. 

Lentil soup. — 1 lb. Lentils steeped 
overnight, four Onions, little Celery, Car¬ 
rots, herbs, seasoning, one quart wnter. 
1 oz. butter, 1 oz. flour. Method: Boil 
Lentils till tender in water; fry Onions 
brown, and add together with Celery and 
Carrots, etc. Melt butter in pan and stir 
in flour; add to soup when vegetables are 
cooked. Pass nil through sieve and serve 
with fried crofltons. 

Lentil and Almond rolls. —Make a 
brown short paste with 1 lb. wheat-meal 
and J-lb. nutter; roll out and cut in 
squares, glaze edges to make them stick 
together. Filling: j lb. Lentils cooked in 
very little water; mixed herbs to taste: 
also seasoning, chopped Parsley, dessert 
spoonful, and j lb. ground Almonds; one 
egg; bind nil together into a paste with 
tbe egg, fill the squares with this mix¬ 
ture, turn over, glaze with egg, and bake 
in hot oven till brown. These are excel¬ 
lent for picnics, etc. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. . 

Cooks’ poison. —A note is in the papers 
as to a dinner given by gourmands, and 
this is a scrap from the menu : — 

Praises tie la chatelaine'arc strawberries in 
brandy and marascliinn , and I'ctoilcdu chetnineau. 
served with them, is an ice cream of vanilla per- 
funic, in u-hich are placed macaroons steeped in 
Kirschwasser. 

There being too many ways for absorbing 
tlie poison of alcohol, French cooks must 
needs add it to our fruits. Imagine the 
effect on a Strawberry, or a good Nec¬ 
tarine or Peach, with any addition of 
brandy or liqueurs! A cobimission of scien¬ 
tific men appointed by the Government of 
France found that tbe effect of liqueurs— 
absinthe, etc.—was even more destructive 
to the health of man than spirits, as we 
know them. 

Keen's Seedling Strawberry.— I keep on 
with this in face of all the big jaw-stretch¬ 
ing, lung-winged, acid Strawberries of our 
day. It is a handy size for a pretty 
mouth, and of good flavour well ripened. 
I do not know who Keen was, but am 
grateful to him when 1 get a dish of his 
berry. Some of the lists praise Louis 
Gauthier, one of the worst Strawberries 
ever raised—a bag of sour water and gout¬ 
growing acid.—W. 

Scarlet Queen Strawberry.— Tins is a 
good old kind, and better than many of the 
new ones, fair in size, and of good flavour. 
I see Strawberries now that look like 
animals’ lungs divided into parts too big 
for tbe average human mouth. It is quite 
a mistake. All these monstrous Straw¬ 
berries should be condemned. The nicest 
are the medium-sized that never break 
into wings and divisions.—S. 


New Index and Binding Coses for com¬ 
pleted Volume. The Index to Volume. XXXIV of 
Gardening Illustrated is now rends tprice .Id, ,*nt 
free .il't.J. The Binding Case for the same volume is also 
available tpries Is. Oil, bit post Is. ltd.). The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from amt newsagent, or from 
ths Publisher, 17, Fumival-streel, London, B.V. If ordered 
together, the price, of the lmk-E aud Binding Case is Is,, 
pod free. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

RODGERSIA TODOPHYLLA. 
Plants of distinct habit of growth, or 
those with leafage of noble proportions, 
are often quite as valuable in our gardens 
as are the most brilliant flowering plants, 
and one of the most beautiful of all the 
hardy, line-leaved subjects is certainly 
Rodgersia podophylla, an ally of the Saxi¬ 
frages, and a native of Japan. It. requires 
to be well planted in a sheltered, but not 
shaded, position, and although it 
luxuriates in almost any deep, rich 
garden soil, yet it seems to prefer that of 
a moist and *peaty character, and before 
its leaves shoot forth in the spring it 
may with advantage receive a rich top¬ 
dressing or mulching of well-decayed 
manure. It is also a plant of rapid 


were suffused with lovely bronzy-red 
colouring. The plant is quite hardy, but 
unless sheltered from the rough, cold 
winds of spring the largo leaves are apt 
to be very much injured. 

Apart from the unique effect of this 
plant from the leaf point of view, its long, 
feathery sprays of fluffy white flowers, 
borne on spikes 4 feet or 5 feet in height, 
are by no means to be despised. These 
spikes somewhat resemble those of some 
species of Spirant, or Meadow Sweet, 
although, of course, more like those of the 
Saxifrages, or Rockfoils, in structure. 
Although perfectly hardy in Ireland, 
southern England, and on the west coast 
of Scotland, yet its foliage is apt to be¬ 
come injured by high winds in very cold 
and exposed positions. The plant may be 
grown fairly well in a box or tub, 
sheltered by a cold frame until May, when 


FILLING LARGE BEDS. 

With an abundance of hardy flowers 
already in the garden, it may be that 
“ Rex,” page 390, would not care to in¬ 
crease their numbers, and yet the beds 
mentioned might be filled by them easily, 
inexpensively, and satisfactorily. Not 
being over large, it would be better not to 
use things of too strong growth. Prob¬ 
ably the most serviceable, alike from a 
flowering and endurance standpoint, 
would be Antirrhinums, Tentstemons, 
scarlet Lobelias, Chrysanthemum maxi¬ 
mum (the best and dwarfer kinds), Geum 
Mrs. Bradshaw, and Phloxes (early and 
late-flowering). In the case of the two 
first-named, obtain a good strain of seed, 
and sow thinly in boxes or in drills in a 
cold-frame,and transplant the seedlings as 
soon as ready to soil consisting of two 



Rodgersia podophylla. From a photograph in Sir Henry Yorke's garden at Hillbrook Place, Iver, Bucks. 


growth and increase, and demands ample 
space for its full development. During its 
early growth a soaking of weak manure- 
water will add materially to the size of 
the leaves, each of which, under good cul¬ 
ture, varies from 1^ feet to 3 feet in 
diameter. As seen at its best few other 
fine-foliaged subjects can equal this plant 
in beauty. Each leaf is divided into five 
parts or lobes, and when young these 
divisions are of a rich, warm, brown 
colour, ultimately changing to a metallic 
bronzy hue. Each leaf is supported on a 
central petiole or leaf-stalk, varying from 
1 foot to 3 feet, or even more, in height. 
This plant seems to enjoy the proximity 
of large stones or boulders, under which, 
no doubt, its roots find ample moisture. I 
have also seen this plant luxuriating in a 
sheltered spot beside a small pond In the 
full sunshine, and its leaves as so grown 
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it may with safety be [dunged outside. As 
to the magnificent effect of a large group 
in a sheltered spot in the open air, the 
illustration speaks for itself. T. 


Rheum Alexandras.—Of the many plants 
that we have of late years received from 
China is this member of the Rhubarb 
family. The leaves are comparatively 
small, and of a dark shining-green colour, 
while the flower-spike is pushed up to a 
height of 2 feet to 3 feet. The flowers 
themselves are not at all showy, but large, 
leaf-like bracts are borne up the flower- 
stems, the effect of which is singular and 
decidedly attractive. In colour, these 
bracts are soft yellow, with frequently, 
w'hen exposed, a reddish tinge. This 
Rheum is one of the many desirable plants 
sent home by Mr. E H. Wilson, when 
travelling in China. 


parts sandy loam and one of leaf-soil. 
Sturdy little offsets of other things may 
be obtained as the season progresses, and 
may also have the benefit, of cold-frames 
through the winter months, as slugs are 
particularly partial to the young growth 
of Phloxes and Lobelias. The surface of 
the soil should have a coating of eoal- 
ashes. The selection of things in some 
cases, and the style of planting in all. 
will be varied according to the taste of 
the planter. Thus, the Antirrhinums may, 
in height, be tall, medium, or dwarf, the 
Pentstemons arranged in separate shades, 
if the planter is fairly sure of his seedlings, 
or mixed, and the Lobelias occupy the 
whole of the ground, or. which is perhaps 
the better way, be planted in fairly large 
clumps on a groundwork of white Pinks 
or Seagull Pansy. The Chrysanthemum 
maximum, also, and the Geum may either 
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occupy separate beds or be planted 
together, nil association that is pleasing 
and not at all unnatural, as even when 
the majority of the white flowers are over, 
the scarlet shows to advantage against 
the dark greenery. The object of mixing 
the Phloxes is, of course, to have a long- 
sustained flowering season. The beds will 
be fairly gay close on four months. Select 
the position in the beds the Phloxes are to 
occupy ns soon as plants are cleared in 
the autumn, and if they are planted 
thinly (the more satisfactory way), fill in¬ 
tervening spaces with the Violetta types 
of Tufted Pansies. I should be inclined 
to use the Lobelias in one of the oblong 
beds, and in yet another Centaurea mon- 
tana, and Aster Ainellus Ultramarine 
might be used with Pinks in alternate 
dumps. This arrangement, as noted 
above in ense of the Phloxes, would give 
a long sustained display of blue. 

E. B. S. 


BARBERTON DAISY (GERBERA). 

The Gerbera was first imported from Bar¬ 
berton, in the Transvaal (hence the name 
Barberton Daisy), to Great Britain by 
Mr. Jameson about twenty-five years 
ago. To Mr. Lynch, curator of the 
Cambridge Botanic Gardens, we owe 
many of the fine varieties we now have. 
The Gerbera did not look like a paying 
flower, but in Cap d’Antibes, South of 
France, its possibilities were foreseen. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Ger¬ 
bera hybrids created a great sensation, 
not only among gardeners, but the public 
was enchanted with the beauty of this 
new flower. A great demand for the 
hybrids sprang up. and, naturally enough, 
the culture was also taken up by many. 
During the last winter the blooms of the 
Gerbera were much in demand, especially 
in Paris, London, and all the European 
capitals. 

As an artistic table decoration, the 
Gerbera holds a position which is almost 
unique, and the flowers look their best 
when arranged with the foliage of 
Asparagus plumosus. The Acanthus-like 
leaves of the Gerbera are not without 
beauty, but they are seldom used, being 
somewhat too massive. 

The cut blooms bear travel well, and 
if properly cared for will last in fresh 
water for a fortnight, and even longer, 
without losing their beautiful bright 
colours. The wealth of colours, and their 
intermediate shades, is surprising, nearly 
all tints being represented, from pure 
white to cream, running into yellow, 
orange, pink, scarlet, crimson, purple, 
mauve, lavender, etc. 

The culture of the Gerbera is not so 
difficult as is supposed, for iu the south 
and west of England it may be grown out¬ 
side the whole year round. When grown 
in pots the Gerbera requires rather rich 
soil, with plenty of air and sunlight. 

The seeds are harvested from May till 
the end of July. Their germination is 
sure and rapid, but after six months their 
ixjvver of germination is weakened, and it 
is, therefore, advisable to always procure 
fresh seeds. About ten days after sowing 
the first two leaves make their appear¬ 
ance, and in four weeks the seedlings 
may be pricked out into 2-inch pots, j 
where they remain for about two or three 
months, to be repotted into .’.-inch pots. | 
Usually it takes only seven months for the 
Gerbera to produce the first blooms. If 
grown indoors, deep pots or boxes are 
required, as the Gerbera develops rather 
strong roots. As the Gerbera roots do 
not like moisture one should be careful 
with watering. Spraying the leaves daily 
with a fine spray is beneficial. One-year- 
old plants are very suitable for forcing, i 
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They are treated in about the same 
manner as Lilies of the Valley, and bloom 
after a month of forcing. The Gerbcrns 
should be protected from frost.; this may 
be done by putting a pot filled with some 
straw on top of the plant. The roots 
which rest during winter may he re¬ 
planted outside In spring, and they will 
continue to bloom till autumn. Iu no case 
should the roots be cut. 

Etablissements Horticoles nu 
Littoral. 

Cap d'Antibes, France. 


COLOUR IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
The note on the above subject is very ap¬ 
propriate, coming it does at a time 
when there seems an ever-increasing de¬ 
sire on the part of many to afford infor¬ 
mation as to how best to plant for effect. 
Even with a good eye to colour arrange¬ 
ment and the best intention in planting, 
such borders are not often satisfactory, 
for although the contrasts may in the 
majority of cases be fairly pleasing, the 
lines of division are too sharply defined, 
and from a distance such borders look 
more like a chess-board. In the craze for 
variety too many things are crowded 
I into a given area whether the planting is 
on a large or small scale, and the arrange¬ 
ment, as a whole, leaves much to be de¬ 
sired. With a better appreciation of what 
is natural and pleasing will doubtless 
come an increased centralisation of 
families, as one sees in the grouping of 
Delphiniums, Antirrhinums, Campanulas, 
and Centaureas, to mention only a few. 
There are no sharply-defined or objection¬ 
able contrasts in such arrangements. 
The remarks apply equally to the formal 
garden, where the tendency of late has 
been to crowd too many things into one 
bed, the result being an incongruous mix¬ 
ture, so far as the plants are concerned, 
and no i>os.sible chance of a pleasing 
colour arrangement. From the latter 
standpoint it is probable it is just as well 
I to use one family in each, as, for instance, 
j Fuchsias, Heliotropes, or Verbenas, un- 
j less the size of the bed admits of a mix¬ 
ture. In this case care should he taken 
there is nothing incongruous in the asso¬ 
ciation either in habit of growth or colour 
of flower. There are natural associations 
in colour which one would hardly attempt 
in the garden, but which on a large scale 
are very beautiful. I wondered, for in¬ 
stance, the other day what might produce 
the strikingly beautiful shade as seen 
from a distance in a few acres of rich 
meadow ground, and found on closer in¬ 
spection it was a mixture of tall Grasses, 
Buttercups, aud Clover. 

Writing of natural beauty reminds me 
of a country lane close at band, with 
j something like a quarter of a mile of 
| hedgerow on either side ablaze with Dog 
I Roses. The soil—an adhesive loam on 
I clay, just suits them, and insignificant as 
individual flowers may be, the way in 
which the plants have accommodated 
themselves to the situation, the many dif¬ 
ferent forms and shades of colour, are all 
worthy of more than mere passing atten¬ 
tion. In one place the plant, having ori- 
| ginally found the support of a stout Elm 
sucker or young Crab, has run up 15 feet; 
in another, plants on either side have 
forced it out into a dense bush; in yet 
another partially on the ground, and in 
all well clothed with flowers, which in all 
cases are backed and flanked by masses of 
greenery. The colour, too, varies greatly 
with the situation, a different aspect or 
overhanging bough retaining the pink in 
the deeper shade. Trifling matters, per¬ 
haps, but the lover of a garden takes note 
of them, and turns them to account in 
other ways and places. There is plenty 


of lessons to be learned in meadow and 
hedgerow from early spring right away to 
the end of autumn. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Delphinium.— It is much to be re¬ 
gretted that the Delphinium is not more 
freely used in our garden arrangements. 
The beautiful shades of blue that the 
flowers exhibit, and the imposing appear¬ 
ance of the plant when in flower, strongly 
recommend it to public favour. It is, how¬ 
ever, a mistake to employ this plant in the 
form of isolated specimens only. It should 
be grouped in large, bold, irregular masses 
in such situations as may be most suitable 
for its successful growth, and whore it 
would be in harmonious contrast with the 
surroundings. Were the capacities of our 
hardy plants for magsing and grouping 
better understood, we should not hear so 
much about their lacking in brilliancy and 
effectiveness. It is not the plants them¬ 
selves that are in fault in this respect, but 
rather the manner in which they are em¬ 
ployed. 

Prunella Webbiana. —Doubtless, the 
common Self heal (P. vulgaris) is well- 
known to most readers. Fewer, I fancy, 
know P. Webbiana, a dwarf variety well 
adapted for the rock garden. I have seen 
occasional plants approximately a foot in 
height, but, generally speaking, it is much 
less—from 0 inches to S inches being more 
common. Of neat and tufted habit, the 
flower-spikes are freely produced, the 
colour being purple, or perhaps better de¬ 
scribed as purple flushed with crimson. 
The colour, however,.varies slightly in dif¬ 
ferent plants. IV Webbiana succeeds well 
in any fairly well-drained position. I*, 
grandiflora and I\ g. alba are also of in¬ 
terest, but by no means so useful as P. 
Webbiana. while in the few plants of P. g. 
alba, which I noted lately, the white had 
gone astray, dr the variety had been badly 
misnamed, being more of a violet-shaded 
white than anything else.— Kirk. 

Spanish Irises.—Of all the Irises suitable 
for the trarden and for pots, few are so popu¬ 
lar as the Spanish. You see them wherever 
flowers are grown for cutting, and the colour 
they lend to a garden at the time of their 
beauty is such that many people regard them 
as amongst the best of their early-summer 
flowers. There is a difference of opinion as 
to whether it is advisable to lift the conns 
every autumn, but one cannot lay down any 
general rule, inasmuch as the locality ha9 to 
be taken into account. For instance, on 
sandy and gravelly soils I know where the 
conns are not disturbed, a covering of leaves 
sufficing to carry them over the winter, but 
in low-lying districts where the soil is heavy 
it is not safe to leave them in the ground 
after October.—W. F. D. 

Tritomas—a regret.— The Torch Lilies are 
wonderfullv conspicuous in a garden, and 
with a background of foliage they are seen to 
even better advantage, as the bright scarlet 
and vermilion and yellow torches seem to 
show up with a greater brilliancy. If there 
is one thing more than another that Torch 
Lilies resent it is being disturbed. I have had 
an experience of this in the present season, 
owing to one of the clumps in my garden, 
which I was obliged to remove and divide, 
making little progress, and it is questionable 
whether any flowering spikes, of any size will 
appear. There are certain things amongst 
hardy plants that are best left alone if pos¬ 
sible, and experience *hgs proved that the 
Tritoma is one.— Woodbastwick. 

Sweet Sultans.— Of annuals suitable for 
table decoration, the Sweet Sultans must rank 
amongst the first. They have at least two 
good points in their favour, in that their 
colours are very beautiful in soft shades of 
yellow and mauve, aud white. They lasft well 
when cut, and if one may speak of their third 
qualification it is that they are of easy 
growth, doing well on a sunny border. It 
ought to be stated, however, that to grow 
them to perfection one ought to give them a 
soil in which lime predominates. Where the 
soil is of a calcareous nature there one finds 
them growing the best, and where these condi¬ 
tions do not obtain lime ought to be added. 
—W. F. D. 

Forget-me-nots.— In the spring we owe 
much to the Forget-me-nots iu bringing bright¬ 
ness into the garden. The present is the time 
to sow the seed for providing plants for 
another year. Amongst bulbs in beds, in 
places in the borders, and on the rockery. 
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ORCHIDS. 


Gypsophila cerastioides. From a photograph in Col. Rogers' garden 
at River hill, Sevenoaks. 


and Co. recently at the meeting of the Royal sionally tinged with red, and with a 
Horticultural Society, in a charmiup flower. -. 0 ii rtlir iu rn nt n iv. nnti™ nf fho ennili 

Its wonderful attractiveness is in the blooms yellow thioat. Jt Is .1 name oL the south 
beintr practically' double, so fringed are the of France and adjoining countries, and is 
various parts. This variety should create a .... r , ,, . 

preat amount of interest among those who host raised from seeds.—o. Ahkott. 
cultivate for market.—H. S. __ 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


THE MAY-FLOWER 
(Epio.«a hepens). 
cut of the charming little May- 


This 

GYPSOPHILA CERASTIOIDES. flower of the Americans is a very good 
The Gypsophilas best known in gardens one, by Mr. Malby. It is seldom one sees 
are the graceful spreading G. paniculata the little thing in a good state, and yet 
and its double form, so elegant when one ought to have it. It loves woodland 
arranged with other cut flowers, 

but the family contains several _ 

other pretty species, one of which, 

G cerastioides, is here shown. 

This is a charming rock plant, 
only growing about 2 inches high, 
but spreading about in a pretty 
way, the slender shoots clothed 
with narrow’ leaves 1 inch or more 
in length, the flowers appearing in 
their axils in small clusters. They 
are about £ inch across, a ml 
white, with slight streaks of 
violet. It comes from the north 
of India, is the finest flowered 
kind in cultivation, and a fast- 
growing plant in a suitable open 
position. G. prostrata is also a 
charming sjiecies, of a trailing 
habit, its flowers, white or pink, 
borne in loose panicles late in 
summer. G. elegans is a graceful 
feathery annual form much used 
for bouquets. 


TIIE CRADLE ORCHID 
(Anocloa). 

The genus Anguloa is not a large one, 
but it contains several handsome kinds 
which are of easy culture, and well 
adapted for the amateur who possesses a 
house where the minimum temperature is 
about 55 dogs. Falir. All are native of 
Colombia, and flower during the spring 
and summer months. The one usually 
met with is A. Clowesi, with golden- 
yellow’. fragrant flowers. Then we have 
the white A. eburnea, the yellow’ and 
crimson-spotted A. Ruckeri, with its dis¬ 
tinct variety sanguinea, and A. uniflora 
(white, spotted and flushed with pink). 
The finest of all is A. Cliftoni, a magnifi¬ 
cent species introduced during the last 
few r years, and w r hich received a first-class 
certificate from the Royal Horticultural 
Society on January 25tli, 1010. It has 
lemon - yellow sepals, primrose - yellow 
petals, w’ith a deep claret blotch at the 


Forget-me-nots can often be sown with 
advantage. In sowing the seed it should he i 
borne in mind that a half-shady border will , 
answer best. Though many of the present- 1 
day Forget-me-nots are independent of moist 
places in which to grow, they are never better I 
served than when they can have coolness in 
their early stages of growth. 

Sweet Pea Pink Beauty. -This, which 
gained an award of merit for Messrs. Bobbie 


rocks, but it does well in a wall garden, 
such as that of Sir Herbert Maxwell, at 
Monreith, Wigtownshire, where, near the 
top of a retaining wall, it thrives admir¬ 
ably. There its greyish, clammy leaves 
harmonise well with the rather larg°, 
solitary flowers, which arc white, occn- 


be found to succeed. Getting healthy, 
young plants Is essential. 

-This is one of those pretty creep¬ 
ing shrubs the beauty of which is often 
told by those who have seen it growing 
in its native home, but whose beauty is 
too rarely seen in British gardens. In its 
American home the plant grows freely, 
carpeting the ground with its small, 
twiggy, creeping stems and leathery 
leaves. Then, in the earliest spring time, 
tin* delicately-tinted blossoms of pink and 
white appear in terminal and axillary 
clusters, the flowers emitting a most 
pleasing and delightful fragrance. Though 
perfectly hardy, and in some respects 
enduring, this American May-flower, as it 
is called, requires a constantly cool and 
uniformly moist spot, where the direct 
sunlight never reaches it. 

Canadian mountain plants.—In answer to 
“ S.. Hants'.” query as to Canadian mountain 
plants, on page 387. I have many seedlings of 
the white mountain Rhododendron and Men- 
ziesia glabella in my nursery here, though 
they are very small as yet. also many Gaul- 
theria ovalifolia. Spiraeas, and Saxifragas 
from the Roekv Mountain regions.—G. C. Addy, 
Tlio Firs, Iphtham, Kent. 


Tho heart-leaved Snapdragon 

(Antirrhinum A sari mi).—This is 
not often seen in rock gardens, 
mid is due to the fact that it i.s 
not always easy to establish, 
and also because it is not always given the 
conditions it requires. It is best planted 
"hen very small, and requires a hot and 
dry position, failing often if this require¬ 
ment i.s not supplied. I have seen it doing 
well on high roekwork in sheltered 
positions, and between the crevices of the 
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The May-flower (Epigcca repens), from a phoiograpn sent 
by Mr. R. A. Malby, Woodford. 


shade and a free soil. In the woods of 
New Jersey I have seen it absolutely 
covering the ground in the shade of Pine- 
trees on sandy soil. It does very w’cll in 
the Knaphill Nurseries in peat, creeping 
about among the Rhododendrons, and no 
doubt there are other places where it will 


I base, and a brownish lip. Anguloas are 
occasionally grown into quite large speci¬ 
mens, w’ith as many as thirty and forty 
finely - developed flowers, but even 
examples with six blooms make an ex¬ 
tremely good show’. As they pass the 
flowering stage any repotting may be 
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done, this operation being neeessar.v 
every second year. Choose ordinary 
flower pots and till them to one-third of 
their depth with drainage, over which is 
placed a thin layer of fibrous loam. The 
rooting medium consists of the best 
fibrous loam one-half, Osmunda-fibre one- 
fourth, and chopped Sphagnum Moss one- 
fourth. to which may be added a 
sprinkling of finely-crushed crocks. Press 
the soil moderately firm and finish off just 
below the rim, as Anguloas enjoy a fair 
nrnount of water during the growiug 
I>eriod, but after the pseudo-bulbs are 
fully matured the plants ought to be kept 
on the dry side till growth is again on the 
move. M. G. 


NOTES ANI) REPLIES. 

Orchids.- -Would you kindly give me the 
names of the two enclosed Orchids? I am not 
sure whether No. 1, the larger, is Orchis pyra- 
midalia ; the smaller. No. 2. I do not know. 
—Photo. 

|1, Orchis maculata, a common species, 
and found in many parts of Britain. 2, 
Orchis pyramidalis, a rarer plant than 
No. 1, but fairly plentiful in some dis¬ 
tricts.] 

The Dove Orchid (Peristeria data).— 
This interesting Orchid was shown re¬ 
cently at Vincent-square, and attracted 
attention. The species first flowered in 
this country in 1831 in the collection of 
Mr. Richard Harrison, of Liverpool. Since 
then several notable examples have been 
exhibited with numerous spikes, which 
vary in height from 3 feet to 0 feet. It is 
found in Venezuela, and is known to the 
natives as “ El Spirito Santo.” The flowers 
are waxy-white, and the column, with its 
wings, bears a striking resemblance to a 
dove, hence the popular name. Peristeria 
elata is a very remarkable plant, and be¬ 
longs to a small group of Orchids that can 
be successfully grown with other plants, 
which require a stove or warm-house treat¬ 
ment. Any repotting is done when the 
new growth is about 3 inches long, using 
a mixture of turfy loam and Osmunda- 
fibre, while some growers udd a little well- 
rotted cow manure. A few finely-crushed 
crocks may be added to the compost, and 
the pots should be filled to one-fourth of 
their depth with drainage. Till root- 
action is fairly vigorous little direct 
watering will be needed, but once they 
reach the sides of the receptacle the supply 
must be ample until the new pseudo-bulbs 
are fully matured. While at rest, the 
plants can be kept on the dry side, but 
sufficient must be applied to keep the 
bulbs plump. This Orchid enjoys plenty 
of air and light within reason, and shade 
from the direct rays of the sun will be 
necessary during the early stages of 
growth, and whenever the weather Is ex¬ 
ceptionally bright and hot.—S adox. 

Cyprlpedium Calceolus.— There is a nice 
group of this Lady’s Slipper in .the 
gardens at Barskimming. where it is 
associated with the Foam-flower (Tinrella 
cordifolia). One often sees a few plants 
of this Cyprlpedium, but it is seldom that 
one sees a fair number together, and when 
they are thus planted, as at Barskimming, 
one can better realise the beauty of the 
yellow and brown flowers. It is one of the 
easiest of all the Cyprlpediums, but, as n 
lover of the limestone, it should have its 
preferences studied a little.—S. Aknott. 

Odontoglossum crlspum. — After reading 
" Hadox - letter, page 333, in a recent issue, I 
think it only fair to would-be growers or 
Odontogloseum crispum to tell them that only 
one plant out of a great many is likely to 

roduc-e good blooms—in fact, dozens never 

loom at all, whilst the exceptions throw up 
spikes of a similar size year after year. Out 
of over thirty or forty I nave one quite as 
large and beautiful as that you have illus¬ 
trated. the rest being inferior, the majority 
without bloom at all tor the last fifteen years. 
—Amatkve. 
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FRUIT. 

MULCHING FRUIT TREES. 

The long spell of comparatively dry 
weather we have experienced, allied to 
much sunshine, has brought ground into 
a warm condition rather early. For that 
reason mulching may be adopted earlier 
than is ordinarily the case. Very com¬ 
monly heavy mulchings are placed round 
newly-planted trees or bushes so soon as 
planted in the autumn. To some extent 
the practice may be good, especially when 
very hard weather prevails. But if left 
on the soil in the spring, and long after 
uncovered soil has been warmed by the 
sun’s rays, newly-planted things are re¬ 
tarded, the roots are checked and 
inactive because the soil about them is 
still so cold. When, however, these heavy 
mulchings are removed, and the Roil about, 
the roots lightly stirred, warmth is then 
admitted and roots are thus excited to 
activity. But the chief need for mulch¬ 
ing, whether for newly-planted or for 
established things, is found when growth 
ensues. Leafage is developed, perhaps 
fruit is produced, and the sun, becoming 
more powerful, may be exhausting the soil 
of its needful moisture. Then is the time 
to mulch, especially with fresh and active 
munure. If mulching serves to check to 
some extent the action of the sun’s rays 
in more greatly beating the soil, it also 
serves to check evaporation. Still further, 
mulching more thoroughly utilises every 
aitiflcial watering or shower that may 
fall, not only by washing into the soil for 
the benefit of the roots the active food 
elements in the manure, but it serves to 
retain this moisture much longer than is 
the ease where there is no such mulching. 

In the ease of fruit-trees, especially 
dwarf ones, the roots of which run near 
the surface, nnd, therefore, are the more 
easily fed, occasional dressings of 
chemical manures may be utilised as 
mulching. A dressing of nitrate of soda, 
given when leafage is developing, not only 
assists root-action and leaf-formation, 
but also serves to attract and retain 
moisture in the soil. Later, when fruit is 
swelling, then one or two dressings of pot¬ 
ash and superphosphate, well hoed in, are 
of great value if there be sufficient 
moisture in the soil to produce complete 
solution. Even occasional free waterings 
with any liquid manure are very helpful, 
although these waterings are all the more 
useful when the soil has a mulching of 
seme long manure to check evaporation. 
There are few directions in which fruit 
culture is found in which it is not proved 
that of far greater value than the pre¬ 
paration of deep, rich borders or quarters 
of soil is the practice of mulching nnd top¬ 
dressing so as to keep roots near the sur¬ 
face, where they can be freely fed as 
desired. When a wet season prevails, 
mulching nnd liberal feeding of roots are 
undesirable — indeed, harmful. In that 
way, what are often considerable evils re¬ 
sulting from excessive sappy growth are 
minimised. That, however, can hardly 
be tile case when the soil is rich and roots 
nre rioting in a wealth of feeding far 
beyond their natural requirements. 


Orchard-house. —(’berries in pots arc 
probably over, and Beaches and early 
Plums are in season, or will be shortly. 
Plants which are ripening fruit will re¬ 
quire less water, and the ventilntion 
should be as free as possible. I have not 
found that Plums, when ripening, lose 
flavour in the same way that ripening 
Peaches do from an excess of water at the 
roots. These are matters that the careful 
man will consider; and another even more 


important matter is the ventilation when 
the fruits are ripening All Peaches and 
Nectarines should be gathered as soon ns 
they will part from the stalk, nnd if they 
are to travel packed off at once.—E. II. 


RASPBERRY CANES FAILING. 

I shall be much obliged if you can tell me 
what is the matter with my Raspberry-canes. 
I enclose some pieces which I have taken from 
the worst plants. At first there seemed to be 
nothin? wrong with them, but for the last few 
weeks they have kept petting worse, and now 
nearly half of my canes seem affected. The 
leaf turns yellow, and some canes seem quite 
dead. What can I do to cure this disease, if it 
is one?—A non. 

[We find no trace of disea.se in the por¬ 
tions of Raspberry canes submitted, 
neither is the debilitated condition of both 
growths and cane due to insect agency. 
We can, therefore, only conclude that the 
plantation is either worn out or that, the 
soli in which the stools are growing has 
become exhausted, and stands in need of 
an annual dressing of well-rotted manure, 
supplemented by 1 oz. of sulphate of 
ammonia, 2 oz. of superphosphate of lime, 
nnd 2 oz. of kainit per square yard super 
each spring, or .some time during 
February. This treatment should be fol¬ 
lowed until that growth becomes 
thoroughly vigorous, after which apply 
manure one year and artificials the next, 
and so on. 

The Raspberry being nil exhaustive 
crop, it is necessary under ordinary 
ciicumstances always to afford planta¬ 
tions manure of some description every 
autumn or winter, and to place it on the 
surface, not dig it in. so that winter rains 
may wash out its stimulative properties 
for the benefit of the roots. Once a 
plantation has become established the 
spade should never be used either between 
the stools or for digging between the 
rows. To do so causes great destruction 
of surface-feeding roots, and this leads to 
loss of vigour in the new canes produced 
each season. Another matter which is of 
the greatest assistance in maintaining u 
plantation in vigorous health, and pro¬ 
moting fruitfulness, is always to cut out 
the old canes and thin the new ones to 
a certain extent as soon as the former 
have ceased bearing. I5y thus getting rid 
of the old, as well as the weakest and 
superfluous of the new ones, the re¬ 
mainder become harder and better 
ripened, and as a result are the more 
fruitful the following season. 

In the event of a new plantation having 
to be formed, choose for It a site in 
another part of the garden, and between 
now and autumn double dig or bastard 
trench the ground, nnd work in a very 
liberal supply of manure with each spit. 
Planting can then be done In November 
next. As it is essential the new T canes 
should be cut down near to the ground 
next spring, the old plantation should be 
kept going for nnother one or two 
seasons, by which time it can be 
destroyed, as the new one will by then 
have become established.) 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure of Strawberries.— I should be glad 
of advice about Strawberries. The first year 
ours rarely do very much, the second they run 
very much to leaf and runners, the third year 
all leaf and runners. The soil is naturally 
deep, and, I think, has been over-manured, hut 
for the last, six years it has had no dressing 
generally, although I had a little placed at the 
bottom of a trench for the new plantB. It has 
also been cropped over by degrees with green 
crops. The plants will surface-root. I placed 
a little wood-ashes round the new plants this 
year. Was that right?—F. M. Q. 

[The fact of the Strawberries running 
so much to leafage, and yielding little or 
no fruit, rather goes to prove that it is 
due to one of two things—viz., either the 
stock has worn out, and a complete 
change is needed, or otherwise the soil is 
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in too fertile n condition. You do not 
mention what the nature of the soil is, 
but in remarking that it is naturally deep 
we conclude that it is of a heavy descrip¬ 
tion. Some years ago we had a similar 
case to yours brought to our notice, the 
soil in this instance being a heavy loam. 
Here an abundant supply of manure had 
been dug in, but the results In the shape 
of a crop were almost nil, and nothing 
would induce the plants to bear in that 
garden properly until they were grown on 
starvation lines. After this there was no 
further trouble. If, and as we suspect, 
your non-success arises from the same 
cause, cease manuring the ground in¬ 
tended for Strawberries in future, and 
instead, dig in a liberal quantity of old 
uiortnr rubbish or ballast, which can lie 
obtained by the burning of clay with the 
aid of brushwood and suchlike material. 
This will, we think, remedy matters; at 
any rute, you can but give it a trial, and 
we should be glad to learn results in due 
course. The wood-ashes would do good 
under ordinary circumstances, but we 
think you would do well to withhold them 
until it is seen how the plants behave 
under the treatment recommended.] 
“Pocket Plums” or “Bladder Plums.” 
—We have received several specimens of 
the fungus disease called Exoascus pruni, 
which attacks members of the Prunus 
family, such as Plums, Damsons, and wild 
trees, as Sloe, Bullace, and Bird Cherry. 
The mycelium of the fungus is perennial 
in the young branches of the tree through 
the winter ; in spring, when the flowers ex¬ 
pand, the fungus travels to the young 
ovaries of the flowers, and the result is 
that instead of the normal Plum we get an 
absolutely useless, dry fruit, deformed and 
varying in size, and often club-shaped. At 
first these structures are of a yellowish 
colour, but about the end of July they are 
covered with a delicate whitish bloom. 
This bloom is really the fruits of the 
fungus which have burst through the Plum- 
skin to liberate the spores. If a tree is 
badly attacked the best plan is to burn the 
tree, or where tlie tree is only slightly 
attacked the branches may be carefully 
pruned back beyond the point of infection 
and all primings carefully burned. Spray¬ 
ings with Bordeaux mixture at intervals 
from the time the leaves expnnd until the 
fruit is set. is a useful precaution to pre¬ 
vent this disease spreading. Blackthorn 
in a near hedegrow may also act as a host 
to the fungus, so should be cut out and 
burned in places where this fungus Is 
troublesome .—Irish Hardening. 


VEGETABLES. 

ENDIVES. 

Iv early July and later, those who wish 
for good cutting material would do well to 
sow some of the fine curled varieties for 
early-autumn supplies and the hardier 
Batavian for later use. On the Continent 
Endive is used much more for salad than 
in this country—indeed, the Batavian, or 
Scarole, ns it is ofteii called, is by no 
means an inferior dish when used as a 
vegetable. I have grown it largely for 
this purpose, and those who have more 
material than required In the late 
autumn would find it excellent when 
cooked. No matter what variety is 
grown, to get good results there must be 
a generous root-run and ample moisture lu 
the early stages of growth. I have seen 
many failures owing to neglect of one or 
other of the above details. This specially 
applies to the curled-leaved varieties. 1 
have stated that, for autumn and winter 
supplies June and early July sowings are 
best, but this, in a great measure, de¬ 
pends upon the localitw—^foils also greatly 
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influence growth. I have often in the 
south had splendid material from August 
sowings, but, sown then, more attention 
was needed in the way of moisture, shade, 
and early transplanting. With an abund¬ 
ance of good Lettuce in the early autumn, 
there was only a limited demand for the 
Endives, though, by the addition of the 
white or Moss Curled variety the salad is 
of much better quality and looks much 
more appetising. In winter and early 
spring salads gooil Endive plays an im¬ 
portant part. In some sheltered gardens 
the curled varieties, such as Winter 
Curled, Green Curled, and the oldDigswell 
Prize Green Curled, are excellent at the 
season named. These varieties are 
hardier than the Moss Curled, having good 
solid hearts, but to winter them it is well 
to transplant early, give ample room—at 
least from 12 inches to 15 inches apart— 
and in a retentive soil to give a raised 
border or plant at the foot of a wall or on 
a sloping border. In such positions I have 
had fair success by incorporating a good 
amount of strawy stable litter under the 
top spit, this draining and keeping the 
plants warmer, as excessive moisture 
causes many failures in winteriug the 
plants. 

In the last few years there have been 
some good additions to the Broad-leaved 
section, and which are useful on account 
of their hardiness. I refer to the Winter 
Curled, a large curled variety and of grent 
value us a winter Endive. It belongs to 
the Batavian type, as also the Winter 
Lettuce, another form equally useful for 
winter use. Among the finely-curled 
varieties, such as White and Moss Curled, 
I have, for September and October use, 
grown these in the same way ns Celery. 
There is no need of deep trenches, but a 
rich root-run is of great importance. The 
seedlings may be raised in a prepared bed. 
For a first supply, if the seed bed is not 
required for other purposes, it is well to 
leave a few of the larger plants. Another 
way is to sow the seed in lines IS inches 
apart on a cool border, transplanting the 
thinnings and sufficient seedlings 12 inches 
to 15 inches apart in (lie rows for an early 
supply. In a thin or poor soil I have in a 
dry season mulched between the rows 
with spent manure,thisretainlnglhe mois¬ 
ture and assisting hearting. Much may 
be done to prolong the autumn supply by 
lifting with good balls in October or early 
in November, and placing in frames or 
fruit-houses, where free exposure can be 
given. The large Batavian variety, of 
which there are several forms, the Bound- 
leaved being the best for winter use, hav¬ 
ing a more compact habit and a fuller 
heart, should not be sown too early In the 
south. I prefer July or early August sow¬ 
ing, as a medium-sized plant winters 
better than a larger one. W. F. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Asparagus. —The failure of many Aspara¬ 
gus beds to produce strong “ grass ’’ is dis¬ 
tinctly traceable to injudicious cutting— 
that is to sny, to cutting over a long 
season, two months after cutting the first 
outdoor supply being quite late enough to 
cense operations for the year. Growth at 
this season being rapid, the plants enjoy a 
liberal supply of manure in some form or 
other, and if the beds can be flooded with 
manure water this will help the plants con¬ 
siderably, or, failing a good supply of this, 
concentrated manures will be valuable. My 
practice is. after having had all big weeds 
and seedling Asparagus plants pulled up 
from the old beds, to give to each bed a 
sufficient dressing of salt to kill all remain¬ 
ing weeds, salt being one of the best of 
natural mnnures for Asparagus. This en¬ 
sures a clean start, and is followed up in 
two or three weeks with a sprinkling of 


fish-manure. This is repeated after 
another such interval, when the plants 
will be able to take care of themselves and 
go to rest strong and in good condition for 
another year. 

Fortunately, the Asparagus-beetle is not 
frequently met with in sufficient numbers 
to do much damage to the crop, though I 
have seen cases within the past, two nr 
three years where it has caused consider¬ 
able damage, and in one case especially it 
was present in such numbers that not. a 
healthy shoot could be found, and the beds 
were in a fair way to lie ruined. It is well 
to be on the look-out for insects or for 
signs of their presence, and these can be 
easily detected by the arrested growth of 
affected shoots, and in severe cases the 
feathery growth shows signs of Injury. In 
dealing with the pest, the pretty little 
beetles may be easily caught, and by per¬ 
sistent operations in this way the attack 
will be weakened. This should be supple¬ 
mented by giving the top grorvth liberal 
dustings of soot at weekly intervals while 
yet the night dew is hanging heavily on the 
plants. T, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manure from cattle and horses. — I have a 
shed in which cattle and horses take shelter 
during the summer, and by autumn there is a 
considerable amount of manure in it—and dry. 
My gardener will not make any use of it. 
someone having told him that cow ,and horse- 
droppings are no good whatever unless the 
animals have been fed on corn. The garden 
soil is of such a poor, light, and dusty nature 
that cow-manure would do much good, but 
there is " no corn in it." If you can insert a 
note to disabuse him of the idea I shall he 
glad.— Thorsclifpe. 

[As a matter of course, the manure 
from corn fed animals is better than that 
from animals having only Grass, but this 
is no reason why you should not use the 
manure you refer to, as for your soil it 
would be very valuable. The difficulty 
nowadays is to get manure at all, and we 
think you should make the best use of 
what you have. rerliaps your gardener 
has in view the fact that for making 
Mushroom-beds manure from Grass-fed 
horses is of little use.] 

Sarly Potatoes.— Although climatic con- 
ditious during the spring months could not 
lie regarded as favourable to the growth 
of vegetable crops generally, an exception 
must be made in favour of early Potatoes, 
which were not only mm fleeted by I lie 
ungenial weather, but have never at any 
time succeeded better than they have done 
this season. I always make it a practice 
to have a good-sized hot-bed of tree-leaves 
made up during the winter months in a 
sheltered position, on which to grow a 
good supply of early tubers to succeed 
those grown in frames, but on tills occa¬ 
sion, so early have those planted outdoors 
turned in that such provision was, to a 
certain extent, unnecessary. No special 
preparation was made, beyond sprouting 
the tubers beforehand, to account for such 
good returns. The growths, when they 
apjieured above ground, were fortunate 
in escaping injury from frost, but apart 
from tills, the haulm from the outset was 
of a sturdy, vigorous nature, and gave 
every indication, which was eventually 
verified, of yielding an ample crop of 
tubers. Taking an average of ten years, 
lifting was commenced quite a fortnight 
earlier than usual, the varieties being 
Sharpe's Victor, Early Puritan, Ninety¬ 
fold, and Epicure. Second early varieties 
look promising, but main crop and late 
sorts are sadly in need of rain, and unless 
they get it shortly, the crop, it is to be 
feared, will be light.—A. W. 

Pea Pilot.— I saw it stated last season, 
by one of our large seedsmen, that for 
every bushel of early Peas sown 
100 bushels of Pilot were used by market 
growers. I have_tliis season grown it for 
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the first time, aud can well understand 
why it has become so popular with those 
who have to make a Pea crop pay. The 
fault of most dwarf early Pens is that the 
pods are small and the quality generally 
inferior to that of Hie later kinds. 
Pilot, however, although as early as 
Eclipse, has i»ods as good as Gradus, and 
is succulent and well flavoured. From 
what I hear, this Pea is not hard lo 
please as regards soil. Last year I tried 
a new kind named Primo, which was 
highly recommended as a great advance 
upon existing early kinds, hut with me it 
was too flimsy of growth to bear satis¬ 
factorily.— It YPLKET. 

Tomatoes under glass mulching. All 
things under glass require a good deal of 
water now, and so juuch water, whatever 
Its character may be, is not an unmixed 
good; therefore, at this season, when the 
growth is rapid, and large clusters of fruit 
are showing on the plants, I have always 
found a couple of inches of compost as a 
mulch over the roots very beneficial. In 
hot, scorching weather, watering is a very 
heavy business, and any system which 
curtails labour is valuable, and the mulch¬ 
ing of any crop under glass has a bene¬ 
ficial tendency. When it is necessary to 
pour so much water over and among the 
roots some of the nutriment, in the 
soil is carried away, but in the pre¬ 
paration of the mulching material 
some judgment is necessary, as harm 
may be done by using rank manure. 
The mulch we are using now is one-third 
Moss-litter manure, which has lain in a 
heap for some time, one-third charred 
garden rubbish and weeds, and one-third 
fairly good fresh loam from the road¬ 
side, all mixed and blended together. The 
roots soon find their way into this, and the 
fruits swell rapidly.—E. H. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Holm no House Show, July 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd, 1913. 

Never before, jierhaps, has the summer 
show of the society been held under more 
favoured conditions, and the weather, 
gloriously fine oil the opening, attracted a 
great and fashionable throng. The show' 
itself, too, was particularly well arranged, 
and much naturalness—the result of stag¬ 
ing not a few r of the liner hardy plants in 
tin* ground—prevailed. This is a gain 
from every point of view, and, while the 
visitor has a much better opportunity of 
inspecting the exhibits, the spectacular 
view of the whole presents a decided im¬ 
provement. Indeed, taking a perspective 
view of the arrangement in tent No. 1, one 
got the idea of a series of undulating 
banks of flowers and foliage of the 
greatest beauty minus the stuffed and 
crammed arrangement which appears 
more or less inseparable from table group¬ 
ing. We were distinctly pleased with the 
results, and trust that this method of 
grouping will be continued and even ex¬ 
tended. If we say at once that the larger 
types of rock and water gardens 
were less numerous than in former years, 
we must not be taken as saying that, they 
were less good. Indeed, in some respects 
they were better, more compact, and quite 
as suggestive as those we remember in 
former years, and, if an exhibit serves this 
latter purpose it has played its part. 
Apart from border plants and alpines, 
there were rich displaysof Orchids, Carna¬ 
tions, Sweet IVas, Ferns, stove and green¬ 
house plants, a great, galaxy of Roses, de¬ 
fying description by reason of richness or 
delicacy, together with fruit both in the 
growing and gathered condition, whose ex¬ 
cellence could not well be excelled. 

Hardy herbaceous plants and flowers.— 
Messrs. R. W. W^Jlace and Co., Col- 
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Chester, occupied a central position in tent 
No. 1, instead of, as in former years, the 
entire side of this huge tent. Hence they 
were exhibiting on what we might term a 
restricted scale—a fact entirely clue to the 
exigencies of space and the ever-increas¬ 
ing number of exhibitors who are indulg¬ 
ing in hardy-plant gardening. This not¬ 
withstanding, the firm acquitted them¬ 
selves with credit, arranged a water 
garden, together with waterside garden¬ 
ing, aud a good llow T er border. Perhaps 
the water gardening evoked the greatest 
praise, ns it justly deserved. The monster 
group of Iris Kiempferi Morning Mist, 
occupying the waterside was a great 
feature, the huge white lavender-stained 
flowers attracting much attention. Primu¬ 
las, Rill rushes, Grasses, Ferns, and other 
plants adapted to such conditions were 
judiciously planted. In other parts Lilies, 
Eremuri, the much-too-rarely-seen Rro- 
diiea coceinea fa brilliantly-flowered bul¬ 
bous plant), Caloeliortus Vesta, Hou- 
cheras, and many other plants were em¬ 
ployed. The wall garden portion was 
prettily arranged. In this same tent, Mr. 
M. Prichard, Christchurch, set up a splen¬ 
did group, the great crimson-red mass of 
Spirrea jKilmata alone arresting attention ; 
Lavatera Olbiu (a pink-flowered Malva- 
ceous plant of great beauty and charm). 
Larkspurs in plenty, Heucheras, and other 
showy border flowers in variety being well 
displayed. Quite one of the prettiest 
colour-effects in the group was created by 
Wahlenbergia vincseflora, whose profusion 
of rich blue flowers on the frailest of stems 
was most telling. The foreground of the 
group was of rockwork, and planted with 
choice alpines. On the opposite side of 
this tent Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, appeared with a great 
gathering of bronzy-yellow Eremuri, a 
hundred or more of the giant columnar 
spires making a great show. The newer 
Astilbes, too, were* well represented, while 
A. grandis (white - flowered) appeared 
among the rest. Next in order was Mr. 
Amos Perry’s great group of hardy Ferns 
and herbaceous plants. The Ferns occu¬ 
pied the centre of the group, and, inter¬ 
spersed with the choicer American Lilies, 
were quite a feature, cooling in effect and j 
beautiful withal. The Delphiniums were 
disposed in big, spreading masses, so much 
so that less than a dozen found place in 
the group. Among these we considered 
Moerheimi (white), Eric Kingscote (a 
superb mauve). Perry’s Favourite, Car¬ 
men, and Gloriosa the best. Hybrids of 
the new race of Phlox A rends! were also 
on view, though these are open to much 
improvement before the high standard of 
excellence to which the varieties of P. 
decussata have now attained is reached. 
Salvia lutea, by reason of its colour, was 
also notable. At the opposite side of this 
same tent, there was much good work to 
be seen—indeed, it would appear that not 
a few of the leading exhibitors were con¬ 
gregated here, vying with each other in 
producing a good result. Among these 
were Messrs. G. Jackman and Sons, Wok¬ 
ing, whose group of herbaceous plants was 
among the finest in the exhibition. It was 
one of those arranged on the turf, and 
surely there is no better staging-ground 
for herbaceous plants than Mother Earth. 
The group teemed of good things, Del¬ 
phiniums, Campanulas, Pentstemons, Ere- 
niuri, Gailiardins, Irises, and the greater 
host of flowers now in season. The group¬ 
ing, too, was sensibly done, hence the 
effect was good. Tunica Saxifraga alba 
was one of the prettier dwarf plants con¬ 
stituting the margin, quite a charming 
plant for rock garden or rock wall. Next 
door, as it were, were Messrs. Phillips and 
Taylor, Bracknell, who had a particularly 
fine group of hardy things—a waterjiool in 


conjunction with herbaceous border sub¬ 
jects. The Water Lily portion was unmis¬ 
takably the best of its kind in the show, 
an admirable piece of work, and flowers 
were good and plentiful. Three#of the best 
Water Lilies were Win. Falconer (presum¬ 
ably the best led), tunica, and Glail- 
stoneana (white), none of which require a 
word of praise. Around and about the 
pool, waterside plants were discreetly em¬ 
ployed, while the holder herbaceous sub¬ 
jects played their part nround. Messrs. 
G. and A. Clark, Limited, Dover, were 
also in this tent, with an effective group¬ 
ing of Delphiniums, early Gladioli, hybrid 
IViitsteinoiis (obviously of a good race), 
Li Hums in variety, Salvia turkestauiea (a 
fine plant for the wild garden). The finest 
of all the Delphiniums, Rev. E. Lascelles, 
was also remarked in the group. Near by 
was a most successful piece of work from 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, a 
grouping of the finer herbaceous subjects 
in the background, fronted by a narrow 
pool for Water Lilies and allied plants, 
and bordered by rockwork on which was 
seen quite a delightful lot of choice 
alpines. Prominent features of the group 
resulted from the free use of the newer 
pink-flowered Astilbes and the great 
floppy flowers of Iris Kiempferi. The 
effect of these twain was very lino. In this 
tent, also, Messrs. Raker, Wolverhampton, 
had a most telling arrangement, a magnifi¬ 
cent ground group of the boldest herba¬ 
ceous things, Campanulas, Delphiniums. 
English Irises, Gaillardias, and many 
other seasonable flowers working in con¬ 
junction with carpets of the dwurfest 
Hairbell Campanulas and that dwarfest 
and best of all the Thymes, T. serpyllum 
eoccineus, which was freely employed. 
Outside this tent, in the oi»en, Messrs. 
Watkins and Simpson, Tavistock-street, 
W.O., arranged a particularly good group 
of Nemesias and Antirrhinums, Rlue Gem 
and Triumph of the former and White 
Queen among the hitler appealing at once. 
Lobelia lenuior was particularly well 
shown by this firm, the flowers large, rich 
in colour, nhd most effective. In his ac¬ 
customed place near the entrance, Mr. 
John Forbes, Hawick, had a brilliant dis¬ 
play of Delphiniums, Pentstemons, and 
herbaceous Phloxes. Rleuheim, The 
Alake, and Balmoral were the best of (In* 
Larkspurs; John Deacon, Mrs. Joseph 
Chamberlain, and Mrs. Callender were the 
finer Pentstemons. while Elizabeth Camp¬ 
bell, Illustration, America, Lady Tate, and 
Pierre Royle were distinct among the 
Phloxes. The effect of the group against 
a background of shrubs was very fine. 
Messrs. Fells and Son, Hitchin. had a 
group rich in Gaillardias and Delphiniums. 
The pale silvery-blue Campanula Miss 
Willmott was also well displayed by this 
firm. Mr. Henry Newman, Watford, had 
a considerable number of plants of his new 
Pink Challenger. The flowers are of rose- 
pink colour, and somewhat, full, and. after 
the manner of most border Pinks, much 
inclined to split. Rees, Limited, Liver¬ 
pool, had some rather good plants on a 
table group in one of the upper tents. 
Armerla Rees’ Ruby, Trollius pat ulus, T. 
yunnanensis (a handsome flower of rich 
golden-yellow hue), the silvery-lea veil 
Lupinus argenteus, Primula august idea 
(a flower not unlike Reesiana in colour) 
were all good. Celmisia speeiosa nrgentea 
was also a striking plant. Messrs. Wil¬ 
liam Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., had 
a capital grouping of Eremuri, Larkspurs. 
Water Lilies, and Iris laevigata, the latter 
quite a host alone by reason of its beauty 
and variety. Messrs. J. Box and Sons, 
Haywards Heath, occupied the whole of 
the end of one of the larger tents, arrang¬ 
ing a semi-cirpulnr group comprising her¬ 
baceous things and aquatics, with Thnlie- 
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trum flaviim as a bold centre. Against a 
background of shrubs there appeared 
Phloxes, Astilbes, Gladioli, and Del¬ 
phiniums in the highest perfection. 
Crouching, as it: were, within the shade of 
these was a pond lavishly supplied with 
Water Lilies, while, around, Iris Kiomp- 
feri played no inconsiderable part. *Salvia 
turkestanica in this group showed its de¬ 
corative probities to advantage. Messrs. 
Pulham and Sons, Elsenham, had some 
pretty hybrid Dianthi of the fringed-tlower 
set, Elsenham Seedling and some hybrids 
of annulatus being among the lot. In the 
open air Messrs. Carter and Co., Rnynes 
Park, arranged a fancy garden with great 
pyramids of Itoses and shrubs in the back 
ground—pergola, paved walks and walls, 
both deftly planted with suitable subjects, 
a water pool with its complement of 
Nymphreas, and on three sides of it a fine 
display of Iris laevigata, which gave a 
great feast of these flowers. These latter, 
by reason of their numbers and great 
variety, were quite a feature. Messrs. 
Paul and Sons, The Old Nurseries, Ches- 
hunt, had a goodly group of the more 
showy hardy flowers. Messrs. Black more 
and Lnngdon, Bath, had a group composed 
of the finest Delphiniums, Statuaire Rude 
fa glorious mauve flower of large size), 
King of Delphiniums, Moerheimi (white), 
Lord Curzon, and Rev. E. Lacelles being 
the finest in a grand lot. Messrs. Lillev, 
Guernsey, had a charming group of things, 
comprised of Sparaxis pulelierrima, Early 
Gladioli, and Ixias. The Sparaxis were, 
however, the charm of the group. Messrs. 

G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, had a 
very handsome and extensive table group 
of hardy flowers. Messrs. R. H. Bath and 
Co., Wisbech, had some of the choicest 
Larkspurs in the show. Messrs. Kelway 
and Sons, Langport, also staged the Lark¬ 
spurs well. Beauty, La dye Fair, Star of 
Langjiort, and Magnificent, being among 
the more striking. Messrs. Gunn and 
Sons, Birmingham, staged herbaceous 
Phloxes in their usual fine style. Some of 
the more conspicuous varieties were Flora, 
Elizabeth Campbell, Lady Stewart, G. A. 
Stroehleim, Ellen Willmott, and Mrs. 
Olivier. The group was one of the most 
brilliant in the show. Misses Hopkins, 
Shepperton-on-Thames, displayed choice 
Bellflowers, Viola Hopkinsoni, and otliei 
plants on a prettily-constructed rock 
garden. Messrs. Whitelegge and Page, 
Chislehurst, were responsible for some 
effectively-arranged masses of Campanu¬ 
las, Potent ilia Miss Willmott, Irises, 
Larkspurs, and other flowers, while, from 
Woodbridge, Mr. F. Smith brought a dis¬ 
play of Galliardlas. Delphiniums, Verbas- 
euws, and other showy flowers. 

Alpine plants and rock gardens.— While 
the rock gardens at the summer show are 
by no means so numerous as at the May 
exhibition, there were some of consider¬ 
able importance. Without a doubt, the 
finest of them all was that arranged by 
Messrs. Piper, Bayswater and Barnes, at 
the? end of tent No. 1. Indeed, from the 
exhibition standpoint It was virtually 
faultless, and much the best thing in rock 
gardening yet attempted by this firm. The 
rook employed was Cheddar limestone, i 
which, next to the selected mountain lime- I 
stone, is so valuable from the exhibitor's I 
point of view. The very naturalness of 
the exhibit appealed to us strongly, while 
the planting in every direction was admir¬ 
ably done. It was indeed a piece of work 
of which anyone might be justly proud, 
and, withal, well suited to plant cultiva¬ 
tion. By the same tent, at the other ex¬ 
treme, Messrs. Barr and Sons achieved 
quite a success with a roekwork of less 
pretensions arranged on similar lines. 
The firm grouped Campanulas with the 
utmost freedom and good / pe**ilt.s, the her- 
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baceous borders by which it was sur¬ 
rounded forming an agreeable setting to 
the whole. Of more than ordinary interest 
was a collection of Houseleeks from Mary 
Countess of Ilchester (Mr. C. Dixon, 
gardener). Such varieties as arachnoi- 
deuru rubrum, cenophyilum, murale. 
tomentosum, and Ijnggeri House! all 
belong to the Cobw*eb section, and some, 
indeed, were beautifully clothed. Some 
finely-fruited pieces of Xertcrn depressa 
were in Ibis group. Air. Stewart Maple, 
Stevenage, had a few effective plants in 
his group, Scdum Lydiurn, with its bril¬ 
liant flowers and stems, being unite mi 
attraction. All - . li. Homsley, Crawley, had 
a rather inlerosting group of a Ipines and 
roekwork. The hybrid Snapdragons ex¬ 
hibited by him were very pretty, while 
such other good tilings as Lysimachla 
Henryi, Wahienbergia vineieflora, and the 
pretty Coris monspellensls were all re¬ 
marked. Messrs. ,T. Chen I and Sons, 
Crawley, had a particularly neat, wall and 
terrace garden, with paved ways and 
flower and shrub borders. The planting of 
crack and crevice was remarkably well 
done. In the open, Air. Clarence Elliott 
had a roekwork arrangement upon which 
lie displayed u great mass of Campanulas, 
notably tile free-flowering Miss Willmott, 
which lias become so popular. The War- 
grave riant Farm, Tw.vford, bad a 
similar arrangement, showing many choice 
things, particularly in Hie Bellflower line. 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, hod an out¬ 
side table of roekwork, whereon many 
choice plants, shrubs, and alpines w - ere to 
be found. Choice alpine Rhododendrons, 
like dnpknoides and hirsutum, were in 
good flower, while pretty effects were se¬ 
cured by musses of the red-flowered Erica 
cineren pyguiieu and other varieties. Cam¬ 
panula raddeana was a notable plant here, 
and so, too, were Umbilicus elirysanthus 
and Scdum sulplinreum. Umbilicus 
Semenovi is a curious plant, while Silene 
Elizabeths - represents the best of the 
summer - flowering Cntchflies. Messrs. 
Piper, Hornes, bad a rather elaborate 
raised terrace and wall garden, willi 
wnterpool and temples. A portion of it 
might have been regarded as Italian, 
though certainly not the whole. 

Stove and greenhouse plants. —Time 
was when these constituted the bulk of a 
summer’s show, but now comparatively 
few are grown. Ry far the most compre¬ 
hensive collection of stove, fine-foliaged 
plants was shown by Air. L. It. Russell, of 
Richmond, whose group contained many 
old-time favourites. Chief among them 
were Crotons, Aloeasias, Anthuriums, 
Sonerillas, Dracaenas, and Rromeliads of 
sorts. Nertera depressa, which Mr. 
Russell always fruits so freely, was 
shown in great numbers, while a showy 
effect was produced by liis new - Salvia 
Glory of Richmond. The bright-coloured 
Sfixifraga sarmentosa was also very con¬ 
spicuous in this group. Flowering Gannas 
constituted the showiest feature of a long 
table of greenhouse flowering subjects 
contributed by Messrs. A 7 eitch, of Chelsea, 
but there were many other very desirable 
Ihings. Especial mention may he made of 
Sollya Druinmondi, heavily laden with its 
little bright blue, bell-shaped flowers; 
the rich blue-flowered Exacum maernn- 
thum, Solanum Wendlandi. Begonia 
Luzerna, and Afalmaison Carnations. 
I-avatera assurgentiflora, a Alallow-like 
shrub, wljose pale-coloured blossoms have 
a deeper centre, is an uncommon but very 
ornamental plant for the greenhouse. It 
Is of easy culture, anil might well be more 
often grown than it is. 

Tuberous - rooted Begonias are now 
brought to such a state of perfection ttiat 
it seems difficult to imagine that any im¬ 


provement can be effected on present-day 
lines. Messrs. Blackinore and Langdon, 
Twerton Hill Nurseries, Bath, in their 
exhibit, fully upheld the great reputation 
flint they have long enjoyed, tlieir plants 
being models of cultural skill. - The 
varieties suitable for hanging bushels 
were also very tine. Good double-flowered 
tuberous Begonias were contributed by 
Air. A. El, Gwiliim, Cambria Nursery, 
Sideup, and tine examples were also in the 
group from Alessrs. James Carter and 
Co., Haynes Park. 

Pelargoniums were shown by many ex¬ 
hibitors. All - . \\\ II. Page, Tangley 
Nurseries, Ilamptou-ou-Thames, put op 
I lie showiest group, the major port ion of 
which consisted of cone-shaped hanks, 
each made up of a variety of his own 
raising — namely, II is Majesty, Fiscal 
Reformer, and Winter Cheer. Sen! out 
two or three years ago, these are now 
extensively grown. The exhibit of Messrs. 
Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, contained 
representatives of most of the different 
sections of Pelargoniums, including many 
of the scented-leaved kinds. From Air. 
W. Treseder, Cardiff, came several dis¬ 
tinct and beautiful varieties, including 
the particularly deep-coloured Lord Rule. 
A showy, interesting, and at the same 
time very uncommon exhibit, was n large 
group of Crassula eoeeinen from Lndy 
Northeliffe, Sutton Place, Guildford. 
Several varieties were included therein, 
hut the typical kiud, with its richly- 
coloured flowers, held its own with the 
very best. Hydrangeas figured largely in 
the exhibit of Alessrs. William Cutbush 
and Son, Highgate, those with blue 
flowers being very prominent. Messrs. 
Cutbush have a preparation of their own 
for producing blue flowers on the 
Hydrangea, and judging by those shown 
it is very successful. A’arieties with pink 
and white blossoms, including some of tile 
newer kinds, were also conspicuous in this 
group. Bottle Brush flowers in all sizes, 
but every one a mass of bright-coloured 
blossoms, were show’ll by Alessrs. Stuart 
Low, Bush Hill Park, Enfield, while a 
largo group of Hitmen elegaus formed the 
most prominent feature of the exhibit of 
Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, of South- 
gale. Streptoearpi and Gloxinias from 
Messrs. John Peed and Son, West Nor¬ 
wood, were very fine, and among a large 
collection of Caladiums from the same 
firm the new variety Red Indian stood 
out markedly, not from the size of the 
leaves, but. from their exceedingly bright 
colour. Fuchsias as dwarf plants, pyra¬ 
mids, and standards were largely shown 
by Messrs. ,T. Piper and Son. Bishop’s- 
road, W., and numerous other subjects 
were contributed by different exhibitors, 
which exigencies of space compel us to 
pass over. The only group limited to 

Ferns was that put up by Messrs. II. R. 
May and Sons, of Edmonton. Large and 
splendidl.v-growTi specimens of the very 
finest forms were characteristic of this 
exhibit. Air. Amos Perry, of Enfield, 
showed fine plants of the different hardy 
Ferns. The comparatively new Poly- 
podium Mandaianum formed a prominent 
feature of the exhibit of Air. W. A. 
Alanda, St. Albans, Herts. 

Trees and shrubs. —Comparatively few 
trees and shrubs were exhibited, unless 
one takes into account those ugly mon¬ 
strosities clipped into all kinds of shapes. 
To hear many of the visitors gushing over 
the beauty of these things one would 
think that they represented the greatest 
advance in horticulture of our own day, 
instead of just the reverse. A very fine 
group of the newer Chinese trees and 
shrubs was shown by Alessrs. James 
Veitell and Sons, Chelsea. Included in 
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this collection were many of Mr. Wilson’s I bank, consisting mainly of splendidly- f Queen, Givon’s Late Prolific, Sir Joseph 
introductions, as well as some sent home i grown and richly-coloured specimens of Paxton, and President were in evidence, 
by other collectors. Comparatively few | Cattleya gigas. The centre was chiefly We also noted a dish of what appeared 
were in flower, but the majority of the made up of magnificent forms of Miltonia to us a good late variety, large in size, not 
others were such well-grown specimens vexillaria, above which were a number of j quite fully coloured, named Utility. In 
that their habit and style of growth could I wide-spreading spikes bearing large num- | another tent were gathered fruits and 


be well seen. Perhaps the most notable of 
those in flower was Magnolia Delavayi, a 
plant of which was bearing one of its 
large, cream-yellow blossoms. S pirn? a 
Veitelii, a very desirable species, was 
also in full bloom, as were Viburnum 
Henry i, Herberts brevipnnieulnta, and 
one or two Cotoneasters. Of other sub¬ 
jects it is difficult to select any for especial 
mention, but the great variety among the 
Cotoneasters was particularly interesting, 
and of promising evergreens one could not 
fail to be struck with the dense-growing 
Viburnum Davidi, the distinct Lonicera 
pilenta, the pretty little Lonicera nitida, 
and the distinct Osmanthus armatus. Ilex 
Pernyi, too, continues to gain admirers 
the better it is known. A fine specimen of 
the Chinese form of the Tulip-tree 
(Liriodendron chinense) was also noted, 
while several neav and distinct Acers 
showed considerable promise. A large 
bush of Berberis Wilsome spoke well for 
a fine display of berries later on. Mr. 
L. R. Russell, of Richmond, also con¬ 
tributed a large and showy group, of 
w'hich Ivies formed a very important part. 
The large standards of Tree Ivies w’hich 
Mr. Russell grows so well were seen in 
the pink of condition. The variety 
flnvescens is the very finest of all, though 
pnlmata aurea is another beautiful golden 
form. Large, finely-coloured plants of 
Hedera dentatn variegata were well 
show’n, and numerous other varieties, 
both of the green and variegated-leaved 
kinds. A clearly variegated form known 
as Sheen Silver, which is of a spreading 
habit of growth, makes a very pleasing 
edging. Large specimens of Dimorphan- 
thus mandsckuricus variegatus also formed 
a notable feature of this group. Besides 
these subjects Mr. Russell show’ed a good 
collection of hardy Fuchsias. Beside the 
w'ell - known kinds, such as gracilis, 
corallinn. Mine. Cornellison, and inicro- 
phylla, there were also such less-known, 
but most; desirable, forms as Draine, 
1’Rn fa nt Prodigue, Brightoniensis, 

Florin n, Thomsoni, Myrtifolia minor, 
tricolor, and others. The large collection 
of Japanese Acers put up by Messrs. W. 
Fromow and Sons contained a good and 
representative selection of these beautiful 
fine-foliaged shrubs. By grouping many 
of the varieties together Messrs*. Fromow 
obtained a pleasing effect. Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keston, Kent, had a great many un¬ 
common shrubs in his exhibit, W’hich was, 
taken altogether, full of interest. Among 
flowering subjects may be especially men¬ 
tioned Rhododendron camelliieflorum. 
Fremont ia californica, and Psoralen 
pinnata. This last has purplish-coloured 
Pea-shaped flow’ers. Interspersed with 
the formal gardens were many shrubs of 
different kinds, but the above constitute 
the principal exhibits, unless one takes 
into account the Japanese dwarf plants, 
which are curious, but do not appeal to 
the garden lover. The Clematis exhibit of 
Messrs. George Jackman and Son must not, 
however, be passed over, as included in it 
was a fine selection of varieties, em¬ 
bracing both the large-llbwered and the 
smaller-blooming kinds. 

Orchids. —As Messrs. F. Sander and 
Sons, St. Albans, gained the Coronation 
Cup for the best exhibit at the Holland 
House Show, for their group of Orchids, 
it will he readily understood that these 
fascinating flowers were w'ell represented. 
Their group, which Was a large one, had 
at either end a large and boldly-disposed 
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bers of spotless flowers of PhalT?nopsis ; sprays of a very promising late seedling 
Rimestadtiana. The bays between these | Strawberry raised from the crossing of 
prominent portions were furnished with | Uiron's Late Prolific and St. Antoine dr* 
the choicest kinds, mainly of hybrid j Pndoue. As seen, the berries were above 
Odontoglossiims, and Cattleyas and Ltelio- j medium size w’hen ripe, like St. Antoine 
CuttleyuH innumerable. A very large and do Pndoue in form, while the flavour is 
finely-arranged group was also that put ! said'to he good. That it is very prolific 
up by Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay- there was abundant proof from the niun- 
wards Heath, Sussex. This firm had her of fruits present in various stages of 
seme very fine hybrid Orchids, and in I development on the sprays already 
addition a great collection of different | alluded to. In the same tent was a dish 
si>ecies. The rich purple-coloured blossoms of Lax ton’s new seedling Peach naiu'*d 
of the finest forms of Masdevallia I Advance, a nice-looking fruit, but it was 
Harryana were very noticeable, as also not quite ripe. A berry, much like the 
was a group of the vermilion - coloured Loganberry, styled the “Newberry,” was 
Epidendrum vitellinum majus. The light shown by Messrs. Whitelegge and Page, 
and pleasing arrangement, and the high- ] Chislehurst, Kent. This is stated to be a 
class of the different Orchids of which it I cross between the w’ell-known Raspberry 
was composed, formed the main feature Superlative and the Loganberry. It -s 
of the exhibit of Messrs. Mansell and ' certainly an improvement on the latter, 
Hatcher, Rawdon, Yorks. Cattleyas, and appears to be exceedingly prolific. 
Lie!io-Cattleyas, Odontiodas, and Odonto- Fruit was also staged by the Messrs, 
glossums of all kinds were freely repre- Stuart Low and Co., of Bush Hill Park, 
sented. while Orchids which are by many Enfield. Of fruit-trees in pots, the 
considered to be of but botanical interest premier exhibit on this occasion was 
only were very numerous. One of the arranged in the big tent by Messrs. J. 
strangest of all was the weird-looking Veitch and Sous, of Chelsea. It consisted 
P.ulbophyllum virescens. Auother large of a large group which was backed by 
exhibit was that of Sir Jeremiah Colman, standard fan-trained trees of Hale‘s 
V.M.IL, Gatton Park, Reigate. The Mas- Early and Royal George Peaches, and 
devallias, orange-coloured Lielio-Cattleyas, Lord Napier Nectarines. Next came bush 
and Odontiodas, of which so many have tiees of Apples, Lady Sudeley and James 
been raised at Gatton, formed prominent Grieve, all carrying marvellous crops con- 
features of this group. Messrs. Stuart sidering they were pot-grown, the fruits 
Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, put being clean, highly coloured, and well de- 
up a very large and comprehensive group veloped. The remainder of the space was 
of particularly fine Orchids. Mr. occupied with Pears, Marguerite Marillat, 
Sidney W. Flory, Tracey’s Orchid and Souvenir de Congr&s; Gage Plums. 
Nursery, Twickenham, w’ell upheld the Denniston’s Superb, Guilin’s, Brandy, and 
honour that nursery has long enjoyed as Transparent; a dw T nrf, fan-trained Peach, 
a home of Orchids. Miltonia vexillaria Royal George, well fruited, and Lord 
and Cattleyas of different kinds were par- Napier Nectarines in hush form. In 
ticularly noticeable in this group, (‘very instance the trees w T ere clean, and 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, bore evidence, by their healthy appearance, 
who so often associate their Orchids with of culture of the highest order. It was a 
stove foliage plants, had this time a group remarkable and most instructive exhibit, 
composed of those flowers alone. It was Another interesting group of fruit-trees 
not a large exhibit, but remarkable for in pots, also staged in the big tent, was 
the higli class of the hybrids, of which it contributed by Mr. S. Heilbut, Holyport. 
w r as mainly composed. Smaller collections Maidenhead (gardener, Mr. G. Camp), 
of Orchids were shown by Mr. H. Dixon. This contained some very large .specimen 
Spencer Park Nursery, Wandsworth trees of Cherries of the following excel- 
Common, and Mr. E. V. Low*, Vale lent varieties:—Noir de Guben, Bigarreau 
Bridge, Haywards Heath, but both con-. Napoleon, Noir de Schmidt, and Emperor 
tained some very pretty and desirable Francis, the fruit being fine in every 
kinds. instance. There were also less-sized 

Fruit _Fruit wns not shown on an tiees of McLaughlin and Early Trans- 

extenslve scale. All the same, the splen- Parent Gages very freely fruited, 
did array of Pineapples, some twenty-six Vegetables. —A very tine collection — in 
in number, staged by Lord Llangattock, fact, the only one calling for comment—wns 
of The Hendre, Monmouth, and the fifty staged by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Alden- 
dishes and baskets of Strawberries ex- ham House, Elstree (gardener, Mr. E. 
hibited by the Messrs. Lax ton, of Bed- Beckett). The latter arranged one of those 
ford, stood out very conspicuously, and comprehensive collections with whlcn 
greatly compensated for what was lack- visitors to the Royal Horticultural 
ing in numbers by the high standard of Society’s Shows have now become 
excellence that was so very apparent in familiar, and in which everything wns of 
both instances. The Pineapples men- a high order. Considering how dry the 
tioned were of the Queen variety. Each weather has been, the fine samples of 
fruit was beautifully coloured and Scarlet Perfection. Jersey Lily, and Early 
finished and uniform in size, and the Milan Turnips call for more than passing 
crown in each instance was—and this is a mention. A dish of Potatoes, too, named 
true test of the Pine-grower’s skill—of Eightyfold, is deserving of special notice, 
small dimensions. Mr. Coomber, Lord and the same with regard to a fine brace 
Llangattcck’s head gardener, has ofttimes of that fine old variety of Cucumber, Car- 
before exhibited excellent examples of his diff Castle. As regards the remainder of 
ability as regards the cultivation of Pine- the dishes, whether it be of Vegetable 
apples, but we consider those under notice Marrows, Tomatoes, Mushrooms, etc., all 
to be the finest and best he has ever were of the best quality, 
staged, and deserving of the gold medal The remarks as to Roses and Sweet 
awarded. Among the many dishes of Peas will appear in our next issue. 
Strawberries the Messrs. Laxton exhibited. A complete list of the certificated plants 
magnificent samples of King George, and cups aijid ipedals awarded will be 
Royal Sovereign, Bedford Champion, The found in our advertisement columns 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— The growth since-the 
hot weather came, accompanied by heavy 
thunderstorms, has been very rapid, and 
a good deal of work in staking and tying, 
to keep pace with the growth, has been 
necessary. Special attention has been 
given to hardy plants, including Dahlias 
and Hollyhocks, and insects have given 
trouble. The watering, too, hns been 
heavy. All watering is usually done in the 
evening, and the surface stirred early 
next morning to prevent the escaiie of the 
ujoisture. ltoses should be moistened 
with nourishing drinks. Something that 
acts quickly Is best just now. This may 
include nitrate of soda or guano in the 
water, which is the best way of applying 
it, but 1 or.. to the gallon need not be ex¬ 
ceeded. I am assuming that stimulants 
that act slowly are best mixed with the 
soil and the winter dressing of the beds. 
If seeds of any kind are sown now, such 
as Tansies, Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, 
etc., the soil should be thoroughly 
moistened the previous evening, the 
seeds sown next morning, and the beds 
shuded temporarily, if the weather con¬ 
tinues hot and dry, till germination takes 
place. I have found branches of trees laid 
over the beds sufficient, as when the land 
has been thoroughly moistened und 
shaded the seeds germinate immediately. 
Wallflowers should be sown on firm land. 

Fruit garden. —There is still much work 
to he done thinning young shoots and 
spraying for insects and fungoid diseases, 
especially Apple-scab. A solution of 
Itordenu mixture is generally used for 
fungus, and Tobacco in some form, either 
iu tile shape of powder or spray-fluid, is 
a good and safe remedy for insects of all 
kinds. There is a difference of opinion 
about the best time to do summer pruning, 
but I think stone fruits should be done 
now r , or in some cases earlier, and Apples 
and Pears a little later; but young trees 
should have attention earlier to direct the 
growing shoots In the right direction. As 
regards older trees, which are crowded 
with spurs, some of the useless spurs may 
be cut out now to give room, and when 
the foliage is on the trees one can see 
better what, is required. Another matter 
that is sometimes thought important is to 
divide the summer pruning into three 
periods, doing the upper third first, fol¬ 
lowing in ten days with the second third, 
and finish with the bottom third at a 
further interval of ten days. The object 
of this is to infuse vigour into the 
bottom branches by encouraging the flow 
of sap iu that direction for a time by 
checking the tendency to the flow up¬ 
wards, which is natural to it. Recently- 
grafted trees should have tint necessary 
attention in loosening ties and support¬ 
ing the young shoots, which, if neglected, 
are sometimes broken out by the wind. 

Vegetable garden.— To guard against 
injury from the Celery-fly, dust soot over 
and among the plants often in a moderate 
way, beginning when the plants are 
small. As regards the Celery-fungus, or 
rust, which is destructive in some places 
quite early in its growth, to be of any use 
the usual remedies should be applied 
early; in fact, I am inclined to think the 
spores may be in the seeds. I am in¬ 
clined to think, also, that the eggs of 
weevils and beetles may la* introduced in 
the seeds, and in sowing Turnips at this 
season, and earlier, I have found much 
benefit from scattering a little salt and 
guano in mixture in the drills with the' 
seeds. It may have a deterrent effect 
upon the action of the beetles, and at. any 
rate it pushes the crop through the 
dangerous period, iftflvh and watering 
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will be necessary to obtain good Cauli¬ 
flowers and I-ettuces. Fill up all vacant 
spaces with green crops, such ns Brussels 
Sprouts and whatever is required. Late 
Broccoli may follow the Strawberries 
when the old plantations are cleared, and 
as the ground hns been well prepared for 
the Strawberries very little labour is re¬ 
quired for late Broecolis, as they do best 
in firm ground, and they are often planted 
by making the holes with a crowbar, 
filling the holes with surface soil, and well 
watering in. Do not forget to use the hoe. 

Conservatory. — One of the sweetest 
flowers in the conservatory now is a 
climber; the flowers are white, trumpet- 
shaped, and borne iu rather large, some¬ 
what loose trusses. It is deciduous, and 
does best iu a cool-house or corridor. We 
have generally left the roof-lights open 
over the plant. All summer the growth is 
very free, and it rambles outside through 
the windows, and wants plenty of dew. 
Its name is Mandevilla suaveolens. Some 
plants will do better now in a shnded 
position. Sparmannia africana flowers 
in winter, and outside treatment should 
ripen the wood of this and many other 
things. Oleanders are probably in flower, 
and the double varieties are very useful. 
If any of the plants hnve a straggling 
habit they may be cut back. They will 
break well if cut back rather hard, but 
it is better done earlier in the season. 
Cuttings may be easily rooted if more 
stock is wanted, either in sandy soil or in 
bottles of waiter. Timeleas in variety are 
among the useful hard-wooded plants that 
flower now. Trachelium cceruleum Is 
rather an interesting blue-flow'ered plant, 
which may be raised from seeds or 
cuttings in early spring. It flowers during 
the following summer, and blue flowers 
now are rather scarce. Plumbago capen- 
sls is a good wall plant for a cool-house, 
and it may lie grown in bush form or as 
a standard where there is plenty of room. 
Bouvardias and Begonias may be grown 
in cool-house or frame in summer. 

Stove—mixed plants. —Many of the 
plants classed as stove plants may be 
grown successfully in a warm greenhouse, 
especially in summer, and a large propor¬ 
tion will be safe in winter in a night tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. to 55 degs., which 
means that in cold weather no harm will 
be done if the thermometer falls to 
50 degs. if the moisture inside is reduced 
in proportion. Years ago I tried experi¬ 
ments in covering, with the view to saving 
fuel, and I found that a covering of frlgl- 
domo, raised a few inches from the glass, 
gave us an advance of the inside tem¬ 
perature of 5 degs., and this, in a matter 
of urgency, was w'orth having where 
economy was studied. Acalypha Sanderi 
and others make neat little plants in 
5-inch pots. Asparagus Spreageri is 
another useful plant for winter if raised 
from seeds sown early in spring. Cn In¬ 
diums nre now bright and effective for 
table decoration. 

Work in the vineries.— The iiot, bright 
weather has been a blessing to the forcing 
gardener, and, if rightly used, will save 
the fuel, and sun-heat is valuable, as the 
growth Is free, clean, and well built up. 
If anyone is troubled with mealy-bug on 
the Vine, it will be active now, und a con¬ 
siderable number may be cleared off with 
a small brush and a small bottle of methy¬ 
lated spirit, the brush to be dipped into 
the spirit and smeared over the bug. The 
same treatment will get rid of American- 
bliglit on Apple-trees outside ; but in both 
cases the business must be followed up as 
long as a single insect remains. Inside 
borders must be kept reasonably moist, 
and the water should carry a little stimu¬ 
lant to the roots till the Grapes begin to 


colour. Outside borders may want some 
help, unless mulch is used. The sub- 
luternls must not be permitted to encroach 
or shade the main leaves. A fair breadth 
of good foliage is necessury to obtain 
quality, but there may come a time later 
when a little more freedom may be per¬ 
mitted, but one wants to learn everything 
about the condition of the Vines anil their 
roots before suggestions can be made. 

Pines (overhauling and replunging).— 
Most large Title-growers go through and 
rearrange their stock at this season, mov¬ 
ing those plants showing fruit lo the fruit- 
ir.g-liouse, and shifting on successions, 
looking up suckers, and replunging all, 
with a view to giving those which require 
it more room. There are cases where some 
of the plants have missed showing fruit. 
Our plan of dealing with such plants— 
called stags—was to shake them out, trim 
the roots a little, remove a few of the 
bottom leaves, and repot, sinking them a 
little lower in the pots, and plunging iu a 
bed where there was a genial warmth. 
This check and restart will generally 
throw them into fruit. Of course, under 
good management stags are not common. 

Tomatoes In cool-house.— When the 
bottom trusses are approaching the colour¬ 
ing stage, or in some cases before, most of 
the leaves may be reduced at least one 
half. This will let in the sunshine, and 
help to put on colour, but do not do too 
much. I have seen the stems almost bare, 
but this is unnatural. 

Cucumbers for autumn. —At present the 
plants in frames nre doing well and bear¬ 
ing freely, but if a succession is required, 
when the first Melon-house becomes 
vacant, Cucumbers may be planted again 
for autumn and early-winter bearing. The 
seeds for the autumn crop may be sown in 
August, and the plants grown cool and 
robust to be ready. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July l.'ith .—Sowed an early Cabbage to 
plant thickly when ready, to come in for 
Coleworts in w'inter. We are sowing a bed 
of Tom Thumb Savoys for the same pur¬ 
pose. The ground was well moistened 
before sowing the seeds, ami the seeds 
dressed with red lead, aud the bed shaded. 
The same course is taken witli all seeds 
sown now, and which nre likely to lie 
injured by mice or birds. 

July loth .—Finished potting Chrysan¬ 
themums. Late-blooming varieties are 
grown in pots and stood on coal-ash beds, 
and other varieties mostly planted out to 
Hower outside, and others to be lifted in 
the autumn. A watchful eye is kept upon 
Roses and fruit-trees to destroy promptly 
insects and fungus. It is astonishing what 
a lot of extra labour Is given to those 
who get into the habit of putting things 
off to a more convenient season. 

July 16th .—Looked over the late Grapes 
to ease the crowded places in the bunches. 
Alicantes generally require a little atten¬ 
tion now. Fruit-thinning where Apples 
and Tears nre at all crowded is now being 
done. Unfortunately, on many trees the 
crops are light, though there was a good 
show of blossom, but the cold east winds 
in the spring, combined with unripe wood, 
spoiled the crop. 

July 17th. —Tomatoes, both under glass 
and outside, are receiving regular atten¬ 
tion In stopping and training, and all the 
plants have been mulched with a manurial 
mixture composed of Moss-litter manure 
mixed with burnt or charred earth nnd 
garden rubbish. If considered necessary, a 
little sulphate of ammonia is sometimes 
added. We have found this mixture 
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beneficial for inside fruit borders gener¬ 
ally—the surface-roots find a benefit. 

July 18th .—A further sowing of Gradus 
Pea has been made, ns this suits our par¬ 
ticular district. All pods are picked off 
the late Marrow Peas as soon as ready, to 
encourage the late crop, which. If the 
plants retain their vigour, will come in 
succession, and a mulch of manure is ex¬ 
ceedingly beneficial to that end. To ob¬ 
tain good crisp Lettuces, they must be 
mulched between the plants with manure. 

July 19th .—Pudding is now being done 
with both Roses and fruit-trees, and Pinks 
are being propagated from cuttings or pip¬ 
ings under small frames or handlights 
placed in the shade of a fence. Carna¬ 
tion layering will begin shortly, each 
plant is being surrounded with light, 
sandy compost, into which the layers are 
pegged. There is a good deal of trans¬ 
planting seedlings to be done when the 
weather is suitable. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres- 
jjondents follow these rules: All communications 
should he clearly written on one. side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor 0 /"Gardening, 
17, Fur nival-street, Hof horn, London, E.C. 
Letters on business should he sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are. required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to he used in the paper. When 
more, than one query is sent, each should he on a 
separate, piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to he 
sent to press some days in luhunce of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to he rigidly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plants should he sent 
in any one weelc by the same corres/xmdent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should he 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
he sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour ami size of the same kiwi 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Romney a failing (IT. R .).—The trouble is 
due to fungus. First collect and burn all the 
affected shoots, and having lightly forked up 
the surrounding soil, give a free dusting of 
lime, more particularly round the lower parts 
of the plant. 

Echeverias (T. If. McG .).—You leave us in 
the dark as to what Eeheverias you refer to. 
but we suppose you mean Koheveria secunda 
and its variety F<. s. glauca. used as edgings 
for the flower-beds in the summer. If so, then 
you should separate the young offshoots from 
the old plants, and place them in boxes of 
sandy soil, just affording them a little water 
before placing them in a cold-frame. Keep 
them dry during the winter in the frame, as 
also the old plants, which may be lifted before 
frost comes. If the weather is severe throw a 
mat or loose litter over the frame. 

Asters failing (C. May ).—Your Asters have 
been attacked by a fungus for which there is no 
remedy, as the moment the fungus attacks the 
plant it encompasses the whole of it, permeat¬ 
ing the stems and tissues, and killing it. All 
von can do is to avoid late watering, particu¬ 
larly sprinklings of water that wet the lowest 
leaves. The only possible cure is to syringe 
with sulphur. Take a double handful, mix this 
into a paste, then gradually add more water. 
This should be sufficient for 3 gallons of water, 
which should be boiling or nearly so for the 
mixing. Dissolve two large tablespoonfuls of 
soft soap, mix all together, and when cool 
spray the plants, especially at the base, not 
later than four p.m. 

Growing Agapanthus (W. Walkley ).—You 
can purchase the African Lily from any 
nurseryman, and we should advise you to pro¬ 
cure plants in the spring. If the plants are 
small, then you can put three or four into 
each tub (all depending;on the size «f the tub), 
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the spring being the best time to repot. Tubs 
are better than pots, which, owing to the 
strong-growing roots, are very apt to get 
broken. A suitable compost may be formed 
of good turfy loam, leaf-mould, dried cow- 
manure. and sand. Agapanthuses flower best 
when the roots are fairly pot-hound Any 
plants that are not repotted should, during the 
growing season, have occasional doses of weak 
liquid-manure or one of the many artificial 
fertilisers now to he had. 

Rose in bad condition (E. Peel ).—When you 
cleared out the Magnolia, did you remove the 
exhausted soil and substitute good fibrous 
loam to which were added some manure and 
bonemeal? If not, then the cause of failure 
is only too evident. The plant is starved, 
while dryness at the root also adds to the 
enfeebled condition of the Rose. Thoroughly 
soak the soil so as to reach all the roots, and 
on top of this lay a heavy mulch of good 
rotten manure, watering this freely, so as to 
wash the goodness down to the roots. If care¬ 
fully attended to the Rose should do well. 
Driblets of water are of no use. 

China Asters (S. Waldram). We know of no 
hook dealing solely with the cultivation of 
China Asters. The best way is to sow the 
seeds thinly in a cold-frame during the first 
fortnight of April, in lines 6 inches apart. 
When the seedlings are large enough, prick 
them out into another cold-frame slightly 
shading them until they begin to root. When 
well rooted and hardened off. plant them out 
in well-manured soil, in lines 1 foot apart, 
with the plants 1 foot apart in the lines. If 
the weather is dry give them a little water. 
China Asters like a deep, rich soil, and in 
August it is a good plan to top-dress with 
manure from an old hotbed, watering freely 
when the weather is dry. Keep the soil cool 
and moist, and the plants will do well. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumber failing (%/.).--You do not give us 
particulars as to mode of cultivation, but from 
the appearance of the leaves it looks as if you 
had been applying a top-dressing of some 
manure which has injured the foliape. and, 
no doubt, also injured the roots, seeing that 
the flowers and fruit have failed to develop 
properly. We think that the cause of failure 
lies at the roots, but as you do not give details 
of culture it is impossible for us to decide 
what is the reason. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lightening a heavy soil (S. B.).— Pure, 
fresh coal-ashes are a good dressing for Buch 
land as yours. We should, however, prefer a 
good dressing of burnt lime, which should, in 
the process of trenching the ground, be 
thoroughly mixed with the soil, upon which it 
exerts a strong mechanical action, preventing 
the particles of clav forming the dense and 
compact mass natural to them, and reducing 
them to a more minute condition, which makes 
the land more easily worked. Road grit, old 
mortar-rubbish, wood-ashes, burnt vegetable 
refuse, leaf-soil, and fresh manure from the 
stable with plenty of litter in it are all good. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


prived of all moisture by the shrubs, hence the 
state in which they are. Move them in the 
autumn to better quarters, or do away with 
the shrubs you say surround theih. Ab regards 
your Carnations, it is difficult to say, as you 
afford us no information as to your mode of 
culture—whether they are in pots or in the 

open ground.- M. F. G .— Your best plan 

would be to get someone in the neighbourhood 
to advise you, as it is impossible for us to 
suggest any plan without seeing the place. 
Books would avail you nothing. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Names of plants.- -Col. Horton. —Tilia platy- 
phyllua, var. asplenifolia.- Rosalie. —Arte¬ 
misia maritima.- E. Harbord. —1. Cyperua 

laxus; 2, Cannot name from leaves only.-- 

Lismoyne. —1. 8axifraga capillipes; 2, 8. rotun- 
difolia; 3, 8. Andrewsi: 4, 8. Hosti.- — lios- 

mera. —Dianthus dentosus.- F G. Harris. — 

Cyrtanthus sanguineus.- Photo. —1, Orchis 

maculata : 2. O. pyramidalis.- If. M. —Ley- 

cesteria formosa.- J. P.—l. Phlox G. F. 

Wilson; 2, Phlox procumbens; 3, Cerastium 
grandiflorum probably. In sending the above 
for naming. “ J. P.” says they are all nearly 
out of flower or better specimens would be 
sent.” In this, “ J. P.” is like scores of other's 
w r ho send us the very dregs of a flowering and 
expect us to name. Forgetful too, that it is 
midsummer, the specimens are packed either 
in envelopes, where they are smashed beyond 
recognition, or sent in the driest packing 
material, which robs them of all vitality. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Geo. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone .—A Descrip¬ 
tive List of Strawberries and Violets. 

Anderson, Anderson, and Anderson. Ltd., 37. 
Queen Victoria-street, E.C .—Catalogue of 
Waterproof Goods. 


A creosoted fence. —I took my house in 
April, trenched the garden 2 feet 6 inches to 
3 feet all over. The soil is 12 inches deep, 
good but light loam, then 18 inches sandy, 
poor soil, and under this gravel. 1 worked 
into the borders (about 100 square yards) one 
load of peat horse-manure in fairly ripe condi¬ 
tion, and into that part intended for Roses in 
the autumn a load of fresh cow-manure. Pea? 
were set along the fence facing south, various 
perennial seeds along fence facing east, and 
ot Roses in the front garden facing south, 
n each instance the fence appears to have 
affected the flowers. Peas germinated well, but 
have died off. seeds did not germinate well 
near fence, but were normal 3 feet away from 
it. Roses are sickly or else have lost leaves 
and flowers, presenting only a collection of 
yellow stems. Roses, from same batch, in 
other parts of garden are excellent. Hence, it 
is clear that the coating on the fence, which 
is creosote or Stockholm tar, is poisoning the 
ground, for everything 3 feet away from it is 
normal. Would some reader kindly tell me 
if it would be safe to set climbing Roses 
against it in the autumn? The fence was new 
last October. Fertilisers do not help matters 
in the least. F. H. G. 


S. J). Gardner. —Tt is very difficult to advise 
without seeing the piece of ground you refer 
to, and we think your best plan would he to 

consult some local man. - Fred IF. Temple. — 

Unfortunately, your Plum-tree has been at¬ 
tacked by silver-leaf, while the curled leaves 
shoAv that aphides have been very rife in the 
earlier part of the season, no attempt having 

evidently been made to destroy them.- 

H\ F. Cooper. —Any dealer in hardy plants 
should be able to supply Iris florentina. - 
S. li. —We have never heard of the remedy for 
slugs and other insects to which you refer. 

The best dressing is lime.-.S. 11 .—Pinch out 

the points of the shoots and remove the 
flowers. By doing this you will encourage a 
sturdy dwarf growth which, if the plants have 
been well thinned, will soon follow. Your 
query re “Poultry-farming” will be answered 
in an early issue.- D. M .— Your Plum-tree 
leaves have been attacked by silver-leaf. See 
reply to “A. B..” in our issue of June 28th, 

page 404.- M. Markham. —In all probability 

the Paeony to which you refer was Pteonia 

lutea.- Banter. —Wait until the pods are 

ripe, then gather them, dry them thoroughlv. 
and beat them in a piece of sacking. This will 
break the pods and free the seeds, which can 

be easily cleaned.- Joe. —1, Please send some 

of the Rose-leaves you refer to. 2, Yes, we 
have found no difficulty as on the first ap¬ 
pearance of the mildew we immediately take 

steps to check it.- .4. E. K. V. 11 .—Seeing you 

have found the Hop-manure useful you can¬ 
not do better than continue its use. Good 
rotten hor3e-manure would answer, too. You 
must be prepared to water freely, in this way 
conveying the goodness of the manure down 

to the roots.- Gooseberry-bushes. —No wonder 

your bushes are dying, seeing, as you say, 
they mu3t have been continually in water.” 
The only way is. if you can to drain the 
ground or make the plantation in a more suit¬ 
able position. John MrDougaL —Your first 
query is answered in our “ Seasonable Notes.” 
on page 398 of our issue for June 28th, and we 
cannot do better than refer you to it. If any¬ 
thing extra is wanted, please let us know. 

Mrs. Edgeworth. —Distinct and quite worth in¬ 
creasing from root-cuttings as it might not 
come true from seeds, which, however, may he 
tried.- J. Borden .- Your Roses are being de¬ 


Weeds in pond.—My pool here, about 
li acres in extent, and in parts 7 feet deep, 
is every year covered with a dense growth of 
Water Buttercup, rendering boating impos¬ 
sible. I should be much obliged if you would 
suggest the best way of getting rid of it. After 
the Buttercup dies down Blanket-weed, which 
is almost as troublesome appears. I have 
tried running the water off and sowing salt, 
but the effect is only temporary, and this year 
it is worse than ever.—W. A. E. 


Making a moraine garden. —I shall be glad 
if any reader w'ill kindly give me instructions 
as to how to make an inexpensive moraine.— 
Mrs. Wade._ 

Mr. Henry Cannell. —It has come to my 
knowledge that Mr. Henry Cannell, whose 
name lias been so long familiar to 11 s in 
connection with the nurseries at Swnnley 
and Eynsford, is now in very straitened 
circumstances, and I should be very glad 
if something can be done to assist him in 
his most unfortunate position. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Cannell are eighty years of age. 

1 and she has been confined to her bed for 
1 the past three years. 80 sad are tlieir 
circumstances that they are both in re¬ 
ceipt of the old age pension, which at pre¬ 
sent is all they have to depend u]x>u, and 
I understand there is no hope of their 
ever receiving anything from the sale of 
(lie business, which is now in the market. 
Mr. Cannell will probably be an applicant 
for the pension of the Gardeners* Royal 
Benevolent Institution, but the election 
will not take place until January next, 
and any sum which can be raised to 
relieve their immediate wants would, 
therefore.be doubly acceptable.— Harry J. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Douglas’s Stonecrop (Sedura Douglasi). 
—This Stonecrop, native ol North-western 
America, has bright, soft-yellow flowers, 
showier than usual with Stouecrops, and 
rather effective. 

Escallonia Edinburgh Hybrid.— A grace¬ 
ful shrub, with many soft-red flowers, and 
very likely indeed to be welcome in many 
mild districts. It comes from Hr. T. 
Smith, of Newry 

Moltkia petraea (syn. Litbospermum 
petrseum).-—This, which bears a soft, nice 
bluish-purple flower, grows freely on dry 
ground, and is very effective in a group. 
It comes from Sir Frank Crisp.—W. 

Pansy La Lorraine.— This I got from 
France a few years ago, and it surprises 
me by its constant flowering and small, 
medium-sized blooms. I never had a 
Pansy flower so constantly and so well.— 
W. 

Potentilla argyrophylla.— This native 
of the Himalaya is a silvery - leaved 
Cinquefoil with very bright flowers, and 
not coarse, as many of them are, but quite 
charming for the rock garden. It seems 
quite easily grown. 

Eriogonum umbellatum.— Dwarf, and 
quite an addition to the rock garden, this 
has a very pretty little soft-yellow flower. 
I first saw it in crossing the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, and have often wondered why it has 
not come into cultivation more. It seems 
quite easy in ordinary soils.—W. 

Wistaria multijuga.— Last year I saw in 
Kent, at Mrs. Hill’s, Redleaf, sprays of 
flowers of this that were 1 feet long 
less 2 inches, and in my own garden, in 
Sussex, I this year had oue over 3 feet 
long, and not in a very warm position 
either, but in rather a cool soil, and half- 
sheltered position.—W. 

Stachys grandiflora.— One of the Sage 
order, and superior to most known in 
gardens. It is a stately and distinct plant, 
free-flowering, of a beautiful and peculiar 
colour, and ensily grown in borders. It 
flowers in June. Grouped among shrubs, 
it would give a line effect. It is also 
known as Betonica grandiflora. 

The Madonna Lily and lime.—I thank 
Mr. Fenwick for his note. Owing to a 
printer’s error, my note gave the very 
opposite sense of what I meant. I had 
seen the Madonna Lily doing very well in 
the chalky district about Lewes, and I 
thought at the time thptyi limestona soil 
must have a very goo</effeot~en Jrt'iVy 


The Rocky Mountain Bramble (Rubus 
delieiosus).—In his note upon this charm¬ 
ing shrub, “ D. Kew ” says that he has 
found it difficult to incrense, except by 
means of seeds or layers. We have raised 
many vigorous plants here from cuttings 
of the llalf-rlpe wood struck in a cold- 
frame.— Herbert Maxwell, Monrcith. 

Wahlenbergia vincadlora.—A very beau¬ 
tiful little plant, and one of those one must 
have on flic raised border or for the rock 
garden. 'There art so many graceful and 
pretty flowers, and so fragile, that the 
only way to grow them well is on home 
kind of rock garden. These creeping 
things are very charming to go under 
other and taller plants. 

Escallonia pterocladon. — A white- 
flowered shrub, with floweis as dense ns 
they are borne on the common Thyme. It 
is a most interesting bush, and comes from 
Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, who says it is 
one of the hardiest of all the Escallonias, 
reaching a height of 20 feet, and a mass of 
white from top to bottom. It flowers as 
freely in the autumn as now. 

Olearia stellulata.— This has been sorely 
punished in the south-west of Scotland 
during the past winter, and in several 
gardens where it stood unharmed for 
years plants are either killed or cut to the 
ground. At Culzean, Ayrshire, a striking 
exception is afforded by a fine plant on the 
Grass, which has been little touched, 
alt hough upwards of (i feet high. This has 
been flowering freely this season.—S. 
Aunott. 

White Pinks. —In a recent number of 
Gardening Illustrated I mentioned that I 
had allowed the old while Pink to be 
ousted by newer ami larger varieties. I 
am glad to know that the old variety is 
yet cherished in many places; and the 
receipt of a box of pipings, sent through 
the editor, and tile offer from another 
correspondent of a stock, makes one think 
that if “gardening is the purest of all 
human pleasures,” it is also the most 
unselfish.— K. Bright. 

Dracocephalum bullatum.— For many 
years I have tried these in borders, and 
never could make any effective use of 
them, though they may hell) iu a big rock 
garden. The above-named kind is quite 
distinct, from others we grow; a vigorous, 
distinct plant, well worth a trial. From 
Bees, Liverpool, who certainly are adding 
to our garden treasures in a notable way. 
In effect it is .something like a Self-heal, 
but larger, the flowers dark purple, with 
large, leafy bracts.—W. 


Aster yunnanensis, var. atroviridis.— 

A surprising Starwort with flowers as 
large as those of the single China Aster, 
great golden centre, and pretty rays of 
lavender-blue. It seems a vigorous plant, 
and makes one wonder how it may affect 
our border arrangements. It is quite a 
striking introduction by Bees, Liverpool. 

Rose Cardenia. — This beautiful 
Wiehuraiana Rose always seems to be left 
out from any list of these Roses; yet, I 
think, it excels all in colour, size, and 
growth. The lovely apricot-coloured buds 
come out rapidly in water, and with me 
it is full of flower the whole of June and 
into July; but, of course.it does not bloom 
a second time. I have two on my rock 
garden in very dry soil. One plant I 
measured lately was 0 yards by 3 yards.— 
Bosmere. 

A native wild garden.— I have just come 
from the Devon coast, where the Viper’s 
Bugioss rose in masses from a carpet of 
pink Thrift, with an under-carpet again 
of white Bladder Campion (or is it Sea 
Campion?) and a foreground of yellow¬ 
horned Poppy. I have never seen any¬ 
thing like it anywhere. And there were 
dry ditches full of a vivid green Cow Par¬ 
sley, topped with huge red Foxgloves, 
standing up against a lake, and with great 
crimson Thistles in front!— Alice Mar¬ 
ti neac. 

Trolliua patulus (Bees’ var.).—A very 
pleasant surprise—the handsomest hardy 
flower since the coming of the Pontic 
Kingcui)—of the richest, softest yellow. 
It makes me regret my neglect of the 
Globe-flowers, and resolve to plant a big 
group of them, with this Kingcup, in n 
good place. There is a soft charm about 
the Globe-flowers, pleasant to see after 
I lie Daffodils have passed, ail the more so 
if we can set the freest of them in a 
grassy place. The above-named treasure 
must have careful culture until plentiful. 
—W. 

Cistus formosus.— Contrary to what 
one would have expected when several 
other Cistl succumbed to an unusually try¬ 
ing winter, Cistus formosus has survived 
in the garden of Sir Herbert Maxwell, at 
Monreith, Wigtownshire. At the end of 
June it was very ornamental on a terrace 
at the top of a wall garden, where it was 
bearing freely its fine yellow flowers. It 
is perhaps less striking than its ally, the 
dwarfer C. aigarvensis; hut, on the whole, 
C. formosus appears to be hardier. With 
us, in file south of Scotland, most of these 
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Rock Roses are unsatisfactory, and even 
the one mentioned is not so reliable every¬ 
where as at Monreitk.— S. Arnott. 


Codonopis Meleagris. - Surely, among 
the strangest of our hardy llowers, and of 
a quaint grace. The odour is one of the 
least pleasant. At first sight the above 
flower reminds one of the head of a viper, 
but asks for closer examination. In the 
past I have been guilty of regarding them 
as curiosities; now 1 am giving them a 
place in a dry, raised border. To those 
who settle all things by the free use of the 
word evolution, I commend their anatomy, 
feeling sure they will stick a big word or 
two on to explain it all.— W-, Sussex. 


Primula pulverulenta Mrs. Berkeley.— 

This is one of the most beautiful Primulas 
known at the present time. The type has 
flowers that are somewhat of a magenta 
shade, and are, therefore, rather unpleas¬ 
ing, but in this attractive variety the blos¬ 
soms are of a pale pinkisli-white with an 
ornnge eye, and are remarkably pretty. 
It is quite as strong a grower as the type, 
and, like it, appreciates moist soil. It 
attains a height of 2 feet or more, and 
blooms very freely. There is in the rock 
garden at Kew a fine group which was 
in full bloom at the end of May. All 
should obtain this fine Primula, which is 
undoubtedly one of the best of its race.— 
t \Yvxi»i r a m FitzHerbert. 


Delphiniums from seed.— A fact not 
very generally recognised is the readiness 
with which Delphiniums can be raised 
from seed, and the many beautiful forms 
that crop up in this way, provided the seed 
has been saved from a good'collection. I 
have a number of such now in flower, the 
seed having been sown two years ago, and 
very attractive they are. From a florist’s 
point of view there may not be one the 
equal of the later named varieties, but, 
still, all are beautiful, and make a line 
show in tlie garden. In colour, the flowers 
vary from a very light blue to a deep- 
purplish tone. Some of the light blues 
have particularly massive spikes, I lie 
deeper-coloured ones being, as a rule, 
taller and more attenuated.—1\. R. \Y. 


Abutilon vitifolium.— Many of us envy 
some Irish gardeners the lovely plants of 
the charming Abutilon vitifolium in the 
open. There are a few places in the west 
and south-west of Scotland, near the sen, 
where this Abutilon grows freely and 
stands the winter. Logan and Ardwell are 
two of these places in Wigtownshire, and 
at Culzean, in Ayrshire, in one of the 
borders there is a good plant, which has 
stood several winters, and is blooming 
well this year. The flowers of the Culzean 
Abutilon are not so deep in colour as those 
of some of the others, and come in half¬ 
way between the lavender and the white 
varieties. It is one of the most admired 
flowering shrubs and trees in a fine collec¬ 
tion in the garden of the Marquis of Ailsa. 
—S. Arnott. 


Crassula coccinea. —Fifty years ago this 
was extensively grown for market, and to¬ 
day it still holds a prominent position. 
Splendidly-grown examples, in 5-inch pots, 
may often be seen on the costermongers’ 
barrows in the streets of London. Several 
forms have made their appearance, some 
of them being crosses between this species 
and tlie allied Crassula jasmines. The 
typical kind, with its deep-scarlet flowers, 
remains, however, the best of them all, 
and meets with a ready sale. Cuttings 
root readily during the summer months, 
and are by market growers often inserted 
three around the edge of a small pot, and 

when rooted they_are not divided, but 

simply dropped 3 
DlQIt 


i ig^ot s 


.h they 
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are to flower. A mixture of two parts 
loam to oue of leaf-mould, with a good 
sprinkling of sand, will suit them well. 
When the flower-buds are visible, an occa¬ 
sional stimulant will be beneficial. Being 
of a succulent nature, an excess of mois¬ 
ture at the roots must be avoided during 
the winter months. This Crassula will 
flower nicely out-of-doors in the summer. 

, and is sometimes met with planted out of 
that season.—T. 

A pretty Pink. — Quite an extensive 
group of a pretty new border Pink— 
Challenger—was shown at the Horticul¬ 
tural Hall on June 17th. It is of a free 
yet tufted habit of growth, the flowers 
large, and well supported on stiff, wiry 
stems. The colour is a pleasing shade of 
rose-pink, and the blossoms have a 
delicious clove-like fragrance. The 
flowers stand well when cut, as was 
exemplified by file specimens shown. The 
exhibit, moreover, was not limited to cut 
flowers, but a number of plants were also 
shown, so that the habit and general 
features of this variety could be well seou. 
This is as it should be, for opinions formed 
on cut flowers alone are not always trust¬ 
worthy. The calyx of this variety does 
| not appear to split. All lovers of Pinks 
] should note this variety.—W. T. 

White and spotted Foxglove3.— At this 
j time of year I like to scatter about seed of 
tlie above in copse, wood, by old lanes and 
fences. The wild kind we have, and the 
white and spotted forms here and there 
add a welcome variety. It will be under¬ 
stood that the seed is merely scattered' 
very lightly about, no covering or any 
other attention given. This is true wild 
| gardening. The plant is strong enough to 
take' its place among stout Grasses and 
weeds, and the seed is sold by all seed 
houses. Where there is room in country 
places, this way is best with the Foxglove, 
one of our loveliest native plants. In 
small gardens, with none of these advant¬ 
ages of space without tlie garden, the 
’ white and spotted forms are worth grow- 
| ing in the usual garden way, and they 
I come well in the shrubbery.—W. 

Onosma albo-roseum.— This fine rock- 
plant is doing exceedingly well in Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s wall garden at Mon- 
reith, Wigtownshire. In many places it 
suffers a good deal in winter, becoming 
shabby, and eventually dying off. At. Mon- 
reith, however, it has formed good masses 
of its silvery foliage, and on these are 
borne many of the clusters of white 
flowers, tinged with rose as they pass off. 
It is seldom that one meets with such good 
plants of this Onosma as at Monreith. 
The wall garden at Monreith is a retaining 
one, only a gentle “batter,” and fairly 
steep in most parts. Onosma albo-roseum 
is planted near the top of the wall. It is 
flowering very freely this season,although, 
rather curiously, O. tauricum is blooming 
very unsatisfactorily, showing the dif¬ 
ferent. effects a wet winter has had on the 
two.— »S. Arnott. 

The Caucasian Scabious.— For a long 
time I could not induce S. caucnsica to 
grow at all freely—indeed, it very often 
succumbed during winter after doing blit 
moderately well throughout summer. 

I Three years ago, some young pieces were 
procured and put out in a border of hardy 
plants, which was being rearranged. This 
border is on quite a steep slope, and faces 
almost south-west, consequently, the soil 
is always fairly warm, and although not 
very deep, is well drained, and, during 
winter, free from stagnant and excessive 
moisture. Evidently this is the soil, and 
situation which S. caucasica asks for, for 
the plants are now thriving and healthy, 
and show no signs of deterioration. They 


have come through an exceptionally try¬ 
ing winter during 1912-1913, and are at the 
time of writing again expanding the first 
of their handsome lavender-coloured 
flowers. These are of exceptional value 
for cutting, and are freely produced in suc¬ 
cession over a long period, so that one is 
naturally gratified to find this line 
Scabious redeeming its reputation as a 
true perennial.— K. Bright. 

Caultheria procumbens.— The Partridge 
Berry, us this plant is termed, is a native 
of North America, where it is known as 
the Canada Tea and the Creeping Winter 
I Green. In the winter the waxy-white, 
I bell-shaped, drooping flowers are suc¬ 
ceeded by berries that eventually become 
bright-red. At that season, too, the 
I foliage is also very attractive, the leaves 
j being pleasingly tinted with red. In the 
I time of frost, when snow is on the ground, 

* it is charming to come upon the sturdy 
I little Partridge Berry, unharmed by the 
weather, with its ruddy-bronze foliage lit 
up by tlie scarlet fruits. In ils native land 
it grows in cool forests, and in this 
country does best in sandy i>eat in a par¬ 
tially-shaded site.— Wy.ndham Fitziier- 

BLRT. 

Foxgloves in the woodland.— There 
are so many places where the Foxglove 
takes care of itself that there is not 
always need to sow it, but it is well to add 
the grace of tlie fine white and spotted 
forms among the wild kinds, the flowers of 
which are rather dull in colour. So at this 
time I write to my good seedsman for a 
few packets of the white and spotted- 
white varieties and scatter a few grains 
here and there in likely spots in wood or 
copse, sowing lightly—using the wind, if 
any, to help. Needless to say, no cover or 
other attention of any kind is given, as 
the Foxglove can take care of itself in any 
woody place. It is easy to get seed of the 
good while and sixitted Linns, ami we save 
our own from good plants; but it is' well, 
if we can get good seed, to sow as early in 
the summer as may l»e to got a good 
growth before winter. The Foxglove, like 
so many other plants, has its likes and dis¬ 
likes, and there aie woods and likely 
places where it is not found. In such I 
have sown with great success, and got 
beautiful effects in woodland quite flower- 
less before.—S., Hauls. 

Two pretty Magnolias.— Two showy and 
interesting Magnolias are found in the 
Japanese species, M. parviflora and M. 
Watsoni. The specific name of parviflora 
is, jierhaps, calculated to create a wrong 
impression as to the size of the flowers, 
for they are small compared with those of 
most other Magnolias, and are large in 
comparison with the flowers of most 
shrubs. It was first grown in English 
gardens about twenty years ago, together 
with an allied species, M. Watsoni. 
Forming a bushy plant 3 feet or 4 feet in 
height, it is distinguished by its bright- 
green oval leaves and white flowers, the 
latter being each from 2 inches to 3 inches 
across and relieved by a central mass of 
red stamens. Flowering during June, a 
succession is usually kept up for some 
weeks. M. Watsoni may be described as 
a giant parviflora, for it is a more 
vigorous plant and produces both larger 
leaves and flowers. In other respects there 
is much in common between the two, the 
flowers in particular being of similar 
shape and colour, although considerably 
larger. Well-developed specimens are not 
very common, perhaps one of the finest in 
the country occurring in the gardens at 
Stevenstone, North Devon. A few years 
ago that particular plant was about 
18 feet high, and carried upwards of 100 
open and unopened flowers. 
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£thionema cordatum (p. 410).—This is 

grown here and flowers very well. I got 
it a long time ago from M. Roissier him¬ 
self, who introduced it from Orient. The 
foliage ns well ns the yellow flowers is 
very curious. I have sent it several times 
to England, and I know it flourishes there, 
too.— H. Correvon, Geneva. 

Lonicera Henryi. — Can any of your 
readers tell me what their experience has 
been with Lonicera Henryi, a species 
which, I believe, was brought from China 
within the last few T years, and which was 
described to me as a very distinct species? 

I got a small plant from abroad in the 
autumn of 1910, and it is flowering now I 


I TREES AND SHRUBS. 

OLE ARIA MACRODONTA. - 
Tins is a very handsome and, so far as i 
can tell, easily-grown plant. I saw' it at 
Wakehurst in a fine state, of which we 
give an illustration showing the whole 
plant. The other shows a spray that was 
cut for the house. It is a very hand¬ 
some and striking plant, and does not feel 
our climate. I also saw it at Wood’s 
Nursery at Mnresfield, and finding plenty 
of if, have planted it with very good 
results in the orchard. It does not seeni 
to want any special care, and is even a 
good plant for cutting. W. 
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tlie base. The roots, too, may be dry, in 
which case a thorough soaking of water 
should be given, and after this the ground 
lightly loosened up with a fork as far as 
the spread of the branches. Then top- 
dress with some good loam and manure, 
and w'ater occasionally when necessary. 
The object is to encourage the develop¬ 
ment of the young shoots, upon which the 
future display of blossoms depends. So 
treated we expect that next year your 
specimen will flower well.] 

Cutting back a Conifer.— A large tree, of 
which the enclosed is a piete. was planted too 
near a carriage drive and lias encroached on 
j it, scratching the ears and carriages. Will 
you please give ms y^.ir advice what to do 
I with it? It resents cutting back, and the 



A flowering spray of Ole aria macrodonta . 


for the first time. It is growing on the 
house facing south, has reached about 
15 feet high, and has every appearance of 
being a strong grower. It commenced to 
flower early in May and is still full of 
bloom. The clusters of flowers are sot 
very close together. When they open they 
are of a pinkish-mauve, which gradually 
turns into a bronzy-yellow. One might 
almost describe it as a dirty yellow. The 
flowers are absolutely without sceut, 
which can hardly be considered a recom¬ 
mendation in a Honeysuckle. There is, of | 
course, always the possibility that one 
may not have got hold of the true plant, 
and that is my reason for writing to you. 

Google 1 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spiraea canescens not blooming. — I should 
be glad if anyone could tell me why the en¬ 
closed Spira>a (canescens) has never flowered? 
It is a large bush, perfect!v healthy to all 
appearance. 1 have now had it about five 
years. I should be glad to know if there is 
anything I can dt to make it bloom?—A. I). B. 

| As a rule, Spinna, canescens flowers so 
freely that we are surprised to receive 
such a complaint as yours. The specimen 
sent, though perfectly healthy, consisted 
of a mass of dense, twiggy shoots, and if 
the entire plant is like this it is probable 
that these, being so numerous, it is too 
much choked up and weakened to flow’er 
satisfactorily. We should advise you to 
at once take the plant in hand and cut out 
all old and exhausted w'ood right from 


branched so treated die and look unsightly. 
| When is the best time o shorten them. It has 
three large stems. My emp.oyer is thinking of 
having one removed. Wher is the best time to 
I do it, and would the wound be best dressed 
with something?— C. Blackstone. 

[The specimen sent is a species of Abies, 

! probably Abies Pinsapo, although the 
| majority of the older leaves had fallen 
| on arrival, and the younger ones were not 
well developed. Instead of cutting back 
the branches which overhang the carriage 
1 drive it would be advisable to remove 
them bodily, for if cut hard back they 
' will only look unsightly, and probably not 
break again well. This work might he 
(lone at once. The bekt time to remove 
the l|wpe /gtem -would pb^jairly autumn. 
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After tlie work is done cover tbv wound 
with coal-tar.] 

Crimson Beech falling.—I have a Crimson 
Beech in my garde:). It does not make much 
progress. It is about font or live years old. 
The house fares south. Can .vc help me to 
assist growth? I have also two Primus trees. 
Can you tell me why they do not flower. The 
trees look healthy enough.—IS. J. 

[(1) Your Beech may have been in a poor 
slate when planted, and is, therefore, 
unable to attain its natural vigour. Or 
even if in a healthy state it may have been 
so badly planted that it has not had a 
fair chance. These, of course, are only 
suggestions, and we may be wrong. It is 
very probable that the tree is suffering 
from drought, in which case we should 
advise you to give it a good soaking of 
water, then loosen up the ground for 
(» feet or so around the stem, and give n 
top-dressing of loam and well-decayed 
manure. A good soaking occasionally 
with water afterwards will tend to carry 
down the stimulant to the roots of the 
tree and encourage growth. (2) All that 
you can now do for your Primus trees is 
to give them the same treatment as 
advised above for the Beech ] 


Diostea juncea.— The Verbena family 
contains about half-a-dozen genera of 
shrubs, which are more or less hardy in 
the British Isles, but the few species are 
not very widely grown. Perhaps Clero- 
dendron trichotomum is the best-known 
representative. Diostea juncea, one of the 
least-known shrubs amongst the hardier 
members of the family, is a native of 
Chill, and has at different times been 
placed in at least five genera, including 
Verbena and Lippia. Mature plants may 
be from 12 feet to 18 feet high, composed 
of a few main branches and a consider¬ 
able number of branchlets, which are 
pendent, and somewhat resemble those 
of some of the Brooms. They are rather 
sparingly clothed with small leaves, 
which are rarely more than 5 inch long 
and £ inch wide. The small, tubular, lilac 
flowers are produced in clusters from 
short axillary growths during the latter 
half of May and the early part of June. 
There does not appear to be any doubt as 
to the hardiness of the plant, for it with¬ 
stood the severe winter of 1804-5 without 
injury in a shrubbery near London. Light 
loamy soil forms a suitable rooting 
medium, and plants may be raised from 
cuttings inserted in a close cold-frame 
during July or August.—D. Kew. 

The Sage Brush (Artemisia tridontata). 
—So far as foliage is concerned this is the 
best of the various species of Artemisia. 
It may be easily distinguished from the 
other species by reason of its narrow, 
strap-like leaves, which nre entire except 
for the apex, which is divided into three 
small, regularly-shaped divisions. Tin* 
silvery colouring is present on both sur¬ 
faces, but is most pronounced on the 
underside. Like the other Artemisias, the 
leaves of A. tridentata are fragrant, the 
odour being pleasanter than that of the 
common Southernwood. It is a native of 
the alkali region of the western United 
States, and in company with various 
species of Atriplex forms the principal 
shrubby vegetation of that forbidding 
area. A. tridentata is an excellent plant 
for grouping with other ornainental- 
foliaged shrubs for colour effect. It must 
be given an occasional pruning, otherwise 
it is likely to become leggy. Cuttings 
inserted in sandy soil in a cold-frame 
during July and August will root in a few 
weeks’ time.— 1). Kew. 


Hedges.—Privet-hedges are objectionable 
In several respects, but there are cases in 
which they appear to be unavoidable, such 
ns in wind-swept districts, where nothing 



teetion. In Cornwall, Escallonia mac¬ 
ro nth a makes a fine wind-screen, and 
grows from cuttings rapidly and freely. 
It makes a beautiful fence, but probably 
uses up almost as much laud as the 
Pilvet. Escallonia macrantha should 
thrive in many places besides Cornwall, 
i We really cannot have fences of any shrub 
without sacrificing some land, but it is cer¬ 
tain the loss thus incurred is more than 
compensated by the shelter afforded. 
Escallonia does not send its roots out 
quite ns far as Privet. Cupressus macro- 
enrpa is an excellent wind-break, but diffi¬ 
cult to establish. Privet is quick and 
cheap, and that is all that can be said in 
its favour; it is best avoided unless 
essential owing to circumstances.—W. J. 
Farmer. 

Iieptospermums at Monreith.— Although 
many shrubs have been severely injured or de¬ 
stroyed in the course of the last winter in the 
south-west of Scotland it was a pleasure to 
see that the graceful Leptoapermuni ucopa- 
rium has escaped at Monreith. Not only has 
this flue plant come through practically un¬ 
scathed, but the new L. Nicholii has been un¬ 
harmed, although L. C&mpbelli has been de¬ 
stroyed. L. scoparium and L. Nicholii are bo 
good that their culture might well be 
attempted in many other south of Scotland 
gardens than that of Sir Ilerbert Maxwell.— 
S. ABNOTT. 

Agio sepiarla or Citrus trifoliata in Scot¬ 
land. —This hardy Orange does not often 
flower in Scotland, although it will stand the 
winter over the greater part of the kingdom. 
It occasionally does bloom, however, and in 
sheltered, warm garden- it has been known to 
flower freely, though the production of its 
fruit in the north is rarer still. At Culzean 
Castle, Ayrshire, the Marquis of Ailsa’s lovely 
place, a good plant on the wall has bloomed 
this season, but it has not, unfortunately, set 
any fruit— S. Abnott. 

Philadelphia Milky Way.—No Mock Orange 
that I have seen equals this new variety for 
the fine quality of its flowers, and when the 
plants have had tune to grow into big bushes 
its merits will be the more readily appre¬ 
ciated. It should form a good subject for the 
supply of choice cut flowers, and might be of 
j value to florists for their various devices.— 
8. W. , _ 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manures for pottinff soil.—Are dissolved 
bones ns [rood to uso for potting purposes as 
bone-meal, and is superphosphate of lime as 
good as either for the above-mentioned pur¬ 
pose?—A. Webb. 

[They are all good as sources of phos¬ 
phates, but not all alike. If you state 
what plants you wish to use them for, 
and wirnt else you are using, we may be 
able to suggest which is the most suitable, 
but you cannot well go wrong in using 
any one of them for ]>ot plants generally.] 

Flowering Cannas. — now gorgeous 
these Cannas are, and how useful they 
are. It. is not necessary to carry one’s 
memory hack very many years to remember 
the time when the large-flowering race of 
Cannas was quite unknown In gardens, 
and now there are very few establish¬ 
ments where they do not occupy a pro¬ 
minent iiosition. Apart from the dwarf, 
sturdy habit of the newer forms, their 
handsome leafage and massive flowers, 
the range of colour to be found in these 
last is now an extensive one. There are 
some, it must he acknowledged, whose 
blossoms are of a nondescript tint, hut, 
though these may please a few, there is, 
I am assured by a dealer ill these plants, 
a far greater demand for those of decided 
colours, such ns the scarlets and 
crimsons, both self-coloured, and those 
with a golden margin : rich yellows, espe¬ 
cially the spotted flowers, and various 
shades of orange, amber, and apricot, 
especially the brighter ones. For green¬ 
house decoration good examples of these 
Cannas can be grown in 6-inch pots. It is 
very necessary to remember, especially in 
the case of those in comparatively small 
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I>ot.s, that Cannas need liberal treatment, so 
that they nre greatly benefited by an occa¬ 
sional stimulant. Out-of-doors, both from 
a fine-foliaged and flowering point of 
view, Cannas are during the summer very 
striking.—W. Tbuelove. 

Sarracenias and other insectivorous 
plants, —A handsome group of these was 
contributed by Mr. A. J. A. Iiruee, Ohorl- 
ton-cum-IInrdy, Manchester, to the 
Chelsea Show. Many of file Sarracenias 
were splendidly grown, a specimen of the 
comparatively new Willmotta 1 being parti¬ 
cularly attractive. An award of merit 
was given to the variety Brucei, a strik¬ 
ing form, showing a good deal of the in¬ 
fluence of Sarracenia Drummondi. The 
pitchers of Brucei are over IS inches in 
length, and in shape gradually tapering 
from the base. They are veined with 
crimson on the upper part. The large, 
frilled lid forms a striking feature of this 
Sarracenia. It is of a light ground colour, 
heavily veined with crimson. Beside the 
Sarracenias, which formed the bulk of the 
exhibit, there were other insectivorous 
plants, including Drosorns and good 
examples of Venus’ Fly Trap (Diona'a 
muscipula).—K. It. W. 

Clitoria ternatea is a member of 
the great Leguminosai family. In the 
typical kind the flowers nre clear, rich 
indigo-bluc. Individuals vary somewhat 
in depth of colouring, while there is a 
form with white blossoms, and another in 
which they are semi-double. Being an 
annual, seeds of this Clitoria should he 
sown in heat in tire spring, and the seed¬ 
lings grown on freely afterwards. The 
slender climbing shoots will soon furnish 
a considerable space, and when in good 
condition flower for a long time. Through¬ 
out the summer it may bn grown in the 
temperature of an intermediate house. In 
growing this Clitoria the atmosphere 
must not l»o too dry, otherwise red-spider 
is very apt to attack the foliage. To 
combat this, frequent syringing is very 
helpful. A native of the Malayan Archi¬ 
pelago, this Clitoria is now widely spread 
over the warmer regions of the globe.— 
W. T. 

Summer treatment of Arum Lilies.— In 

your issue of June 2Sth I was interested in 
an article on the above subject. As n 
grower of about 300 plants of Arum Bilies 
I should like to inform your correspondent 
the treatment I give them. After the 
flowering period is over, and the weather 
suitable, they are stood outside on a con¬ 
crete floor, where they are watered less 
each time until they are dried off 
altogether. In September I repot, leaving 
them outside until the approach of frost, 
when they are placed in a frame and taken 
into the greenhouse on (he approach of 
cold weather. They arc left in the frame 
as long ns possible, as the blooms a re 
grown for Easter. I have been a grower 
for nbout twelve years, and have always 
been highly successful with them by this 
treatment, ns “ by experience I have 
been taught.” I maintain that drying the 
plants oflf is undoubtedly the best plan, us 
it gives them a complete rest.— Ipswich. 

Cocoa-fibre in potting composts.— 
During spring an unexpected necessity 
arose for the repotting of over 160 
double-flowered liegonins. At the time 
there was not available a snflieient quan¬ 
tity of leaf-mould, but ns a considerable 
amount of Cocoa-flhre was at hand it was 
used instead pretty freely. The plants 
grown in this compost are readily dis¬ 
tinguishable from others; the foliage is 
intensely green, and the flowers of good 
colour, while the plants are pictures of 
health. Although, where much potting 
has to be done, the use of this material 
would be costly - especially as leaf-mould 
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may be had for the collecting—yet I 
believe that in the case of those who use 
but little leaf-mould, and who have to pur¬ 
chase it, the fibre would be equally useful 
and cheap. I notice that the Begonias 
above referred to do not require so much 
watering as the others, and although 1 
may be wrong, I fancy that the heavy 
double blooms hang longer before dropping 
than those grown in soil with which leaf 
mould has been mixed.— Kirk. 

Annuals In pots. —The cultivation of the 
different annuals in pots is greatly on the 
increase. Annuals of different kinds form 
a notable feature at the various summer 
exhibitions, nnd where a greenhouse has 
to be kept gay at all seasons, some of them 
are invaluable, as they soon attain flower¬ 
ing size, give but little trouble, and form a 
very showy feature. Some, such as the 
Asters, Stocks, Clarkias, Nemesias, and 
Schizanthus, are very largely grown, 
while Lychnis Coeli-rosea, known also as j 
Viscaria oeulata, has come very much to 


and bears a profusion of bright pink 
blossoms. There are also a white variety, 
nnd other forms about midway between 
the two. Given the temperature of an 
intermediate-house, this Vinca will flower 
throughout the summer months, and being 
of a neat habit of growth it forms a very 
pleasing pot plant. It is very readily pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings of the young growing 
shoots, nnd will thrive in ordinary potting 
compost. It has been long grown in 
gardens, the date of its introduction, 
according to the “Dictionary of Garden¬ 
ing,” being 175S. Where a display of 
(lowers has to be kept up at all seasons 
this is, from its simple cultural require¬ 
ments and continuous blooming, well 
worth more attention than it now gets, 
though at one time it was far more 
generally grown. 

The Scarlet Mitre-pod (Mitrarin coc- 
cinea).—This, one of the many desirable 
plants that we owe to William Lobb, 


ROSES. 

SOME JULY HINTS. 

Opr Roses came on very quickly during 
the last weeks of .Tune, nnd as I write 
(June 2Stb) the majority of cut-backs are 
in full bloom, while the Wichuraianas 
and Climbing Polyanthas are rushing into 
full beauty where the syringe was kept 
busy, and this was never more needed 
than during the present season. It is 
quite noticeable, too, the great improve¬ 
ment in the general welfare of all plants 
that received due attention in surface cul¬ 
ture and mulchings. By the end of the 
month, or a little earlier in some cases, 
it will be well to cut away all wood from 
our early - blooming climbers and 
Ramblers that have finished flowering. 
This summer-pruning will be all the more 
necessary, because in many cases the 
piemature growth of a large number of 
climbers was more or less crippled by the 



Olearia macrodonta at Wakehurst. (See page 443.) 


the front for this purpose within recent 
years. Of the many annuals available for 
I>ot culture, esiiecial mention may be made 
of the following :—Alonsoa Warscewiczl, 
scarlet; Alonsoa Mutisi, pink, red centre ; 
Brachycome iberidifolia, blue; Coreopsis 
of sorts; Dimorphotheca aurantinen, 
orange-apricot.; Helichrysums of sorts 
(Everlasting Flowers); Impatiens of sorts 
(Balsams); Linum grandiflorum ; Lobelia 
tenuior ; Nicotianas of sorts ; Godctias in 
variety ; Phlox Drummondi; Mignonette ; 
Salpiglossis in variety; Statiee Bonduelli, 
yellow; Statiee Suworowi, lilac-pink; 
Ithodanthe Manglesi, pink nnd white. The 
great point in the successful culture of 
these annuals is to see that they have 
room for their development, as, if the seed 
is sown thickly and the young plants 
crowded together, success cannot be ex- 
jiectecl.—W. T. 

Vinca rosea. —This warm-house species 
of Vinca is in general appearance widely 
removed from the different hardy Peri¬ 
winkles. It forms a rather upright- 
growing plant of a half-shrubby character, 
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flowered for the first time in this country 
in 184S. It is a loose-growing shrub, 
whose slender branches are clothed with 
neat, evergreen foliage. The flowers, 
which are borne on long peduncles, are 
drooping, of an inflated, tubular shape, 
about 1-J inches long, and scarlet in colour. 
In the more favoured parts of the country 
it is lmrdy, and may, with a little protec¬ 
tion. be grown in many places. As with 
most other Chilian subjects, a liberal 
amount of atmospheric moisture Js neces¬ 
sary to its well-doing, hence it should not 
be trained to a hot, sunny wall. Even 
«here it cannot, be grown out-of-doors, 
this Mitraria forms a very desirable 
greenhouse plant. From its loose habit it 
may be secured to a Wall or pillar in that 
structure, nnd when in good condition it 
will continue to flower for a long time. It 
also makes a pretty pot plant if the main 
branches are secured to an upright stick, 
and the minor ones allowed to dispose 
themselves in an informal manner — 
K R. W,. 


late frosts and keen winds that prevailed 
after they had got well into new growth. 
Quite a number of complaints reached me 
respecting the lialf-erippled state of early 
growth, and although nothing could he 
done to help matters at that time, having 
now realised the few flowers that escaped, 
we should remove such exhausted and 
indifferent wood, thus reserving the whole 
of the plants’ energies towards securing 
and ripening the long maiden growths so 
essential in this class of Roses. Upon no 
account should the extra vigorous growers 
miss a liberal supply of liquid manure; 
a 11 the more so when not newly planted in 
freshly-prepared ground. There is far 
more benefit in quantity than strengih 
when summer - watering Roses. Old 
blooms nnd seed-heps should be removed 
as soon as the flowers are well past their 
best, except it be in the case of Rugosa 
Roses; also other varieties that are almost 
as much cultivated for their brightly- 
coloured heps. Hiawatha and American 
Pillar are really valuable in this respect, 
but if we leave the wood for berries we 
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lose the desirable long rods for the fol¬ 
lowing season's display of blossom. 

I notice n number of our old favourite 
varieties have come exceptionally beautiful 
during this far from ideal Rose season. It is 
quite a pleasure to see really good flowers 
of Jules .Margottin. Anna de Dlesbach, 
Doctor Andry, Lord Macaulay, Magna 
Charta, Elie Morel, Princess Mary of 
Cambridge, Mme. Victor Verdier, and 
Taul Neyron from the Hybrid Perpetual*. 
All pot Roses should be in the open air 
now, or by the end of the month in the 
case of a few climbers and weepers that 
have not yet linished the best part of 
their long-rod growth. The sole reason 
for bringing these outside is to help in the 
better maturation of the wood when it 
has almost reached its desired length. I 
would like to warn against the sudden 
root-drying of pot. Roses when first re¬ 
moved to the open air. In this respect 
they will need very close watching for a 
few days, us any sudden check to growth 
from parched root-tips cannot fail to do 
much harm. It is safer to half plunge 
the pots, thus retaining a cooler and 
moister bottom at all. times. Climbers 
and weejiers also need some securing of 
tlieir lanky growths. Although all pos¬ 
sible light is beneficial, I would not 
advise standing pot Roses in a sheltered 
corner facing mainly to the south. 

Budding is the most important job 
during this and the ensuing month, but 
this has been treated uikhi in a short note 
by itself, and needs no more comment 
here. Where Roses are planted out 
under glass, and it is possible to afford 
plenty of air without harming other sub¬ 
jects, by all means seize the present 
opportunity of assisting towards the 
better maturation of their wood, and do 
not forget that in such eases the roots 
are almost entirely dependent upon your 
efforts for the whole of their moisture. A 
little pruning might also be done, this 
being more in the way of lightening tile 
centres of the plants and retaining the 
better-placed growths. Of course, the 
majority of climbers, Ramblers, and all 
Itoses that produce one grand show of 
blossom only, need to be pruned long 
before this, keeping pretty much to the 
same plan as advised for such varieties 
when growing in (he open—viz., securing 
as much young wood as possible, and this 
mainly from the bottom of the plants. 

Sutsur. A. Pifee. 


EFFECTIVE ROSES. 

Most of the climbing or pillar Roses are 
less showy than usual this year, on 
account of the damage done to the young 
growth by aphis some weeks back. Cer¬ 
tainly Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, and 
Crimson Rambler have suffered so much 
in this Surrey locality that, they are not 
as we usually find them, either in 
colour or dense flowering. Later, too, 
than in most years, they cun be put down 
ns being more than a partial failure. One 
of (he most effective heads of bloom seen 
is Caroline Testout on a standard. This 
is splendid, and a big bed of Frau Karl 
Diuschki is among the liner displays 
noted. It seems to me that for effect a 
Rose, the bloom of which hangs its head, 
is not effective in the garden. Many other¬ 
wise excellent sorts have this habit, un¬ 
fortunately. Viscountess Folkestone is a 
capital thing in a mass; so is La Tosca, 
both light-coloured varieties. I like 
■lohnkheer ,T. L. Mock, one of the choicest 
of Roses, either individually or when a lot 
of flowers are seen together. Pharisaer, 
again, is extra good. Mme. Ravary and 
Mme. A. Cbatenay are well known. Less 
known, perhaps, is Mme. Maurice de I-uze 
(a bright carmiae-fPUkl. Tttia is first- 
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class for a bed. Lady Hillingdon and 
Lady Ashtowu are two that may be 
named. Warrior, Richmond, and Marquis 
of Salisbury, not one of them line 
enough for exhibition, are, nevertheless, 
grand crimsons in a mass. General 
Mac Arthur is one of the best of sorts for 
effect. It is, indeed, first-rate for most 
purposes; so, too, is another American 
variety—Mrs. T. Roosevelt. Souvenir de 
President Carnot, bears light - coloured 
blooms in quantity and of good shape 
withal. Although not by any means new, 
I would name it as one of the best for 
grouping. Countess of Gosford is free. 
Rouge Angevine forms a remarkably 
blight patch, but the plant does 
not grow free enough to please. The 
single Irish Elegance must not be over¬ 
looked, nor KiHarney. For choice colour¬ 
ing. Mrs. Alfred Tate and Mrs. A. It. 
Waddell will be difficult to boat, and both 
have desirable growth. Frinee de Bulgaria 
is a fine Rose in groups. Eugene Bonllet 
is a rather new crimson, and is most effec¬ 
tive. Lyon Rose is splendid, yet I would 
like it to hold its blossoms better. Mme. 
Eugene Resal has charming shades of 
colour, and, like Edu Meyer, is among 
sorts which make a striking display. 
Dean Hole is excellent for show r as well 
as in the garden. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crimson Itoses for arch.—I am intending to 
put in another arch for Roses, and would he 
obliged by your advice as to the best sorts. 

I thought of Rubin for foliage, which is. I 
think, very beautiful, and Arils Rover for a 
continuation of bloom. These both on one 
side, and on the other some Wiehuraiana—not 
Excel8a, which I have near by—perhaps Hia¬ 
watha. or some other you could recommend, a 
double preferred, as the flowers last longer, 
and if flowering at a different time from Rubin, 
so much the better. As Roses from the open 
ground are often out back so much from frost, 
do you think large pot Roses of 8 feet trails 
or so. planted next April, w uld be better than 
autumn-planted plants from ground? If 
Rubin is not a good, hardy, reliable sort, 
please suggest another. Flower of Fairfield is 
no good with ine.—G. H. R. 

[We think you will find Reine Olga de 
Wuitemburg a good red for your puriiose. j 
It is a little more than semi-double and a 
free bloomer; also keeps a cleaner and 
more healthy foliage than most. A large 
pot plant, with well-matured wood, is | 
certainly better than one moved from the 
open ground, but as it will have to stand 
the outdoor weather under tiny circum¬ 
stances, the only benefit, is from having a 
better start. You are correct about 
Flower of Fairfield; it takes the mildew 
more than any other climber or pillar 
variety, and is then a great nuisance.] 

Rose Miss Alice de Rothschild is a Tea 
which has sometimes been described as a 
dwarf-growing Marechal Niel. As w r e find 
the variety, it is an instance of not putting 
too much faith in catalogue descriptions. 
Certainly at the base of the petals we find 
a deep tint of yellow, but the flower 
generally has very little resemblance to 
the golden-yellow “Marechal.” Maybe, 
the sun bleaches the colouring; if so, the 
likeness to the old variety named is even 
more remote, for the yellow in this ease 
is intensified by the sun. Nevertheless, 
the newer sort is well worth planting, as 
the habit of the plant is as desirable as 
are the shape and general look of its 
blossoms.—W. S. 

Rose Oberhofgartner Terks. — This j 
variety, which w r as distributed as long ago 
as 1902, is forcing itself to the front as an 
exhibition sort. It reminds one in build 
of Mildred Grant, at one time seen 
perhaps oftener than now, but the winner 
of as many prizes for premier bloom as 
any variety yet known. The newer kind 
is described in catalogues as light salmon- 
pink, hut ivory-white flushed pink would 
bo better. The bloom is even larger than 


that of Mildred Grant, the outside petals 
being remarkable in respect of size. 
Already this season several handsome 
blooms have been noted, and it will not be 
surprising to find the sort planted largely. 
— H. 

Rose Zephirln Drouhin. — This Rose 
deserves a place in even the most select, 
as well as in the most modest, collection. 
Of n good shade of pink, its sweetly- 
scented flowers are produced in the 
greatest, profusion, and over a long period, 
wiiilo its free-growing habit is an 
additional recommendation. Of vigorous 
constitution, Z. Drouhin has a decided 
objection to anything in the least 
resembling hard pruning; indeed, I some¬ 
times hesitate whether to touch it. at all. 
Admirably adapted for a pillar Rose, it 
may be depended upon to give a good 
account of itself in almost any situation 
in the garden, and from healthy specimens 
a basket of blooms can be picked at a 
time without detracting from Its appear¬ 
ance.— K. Bright. 

Rose George Dickson.— Of quite a deep 
crimson-purple shade is this new kind, 
which has, even thus early in the season, 
been seen in first-class condition. It may, 
therefore, be taken that this, unlike many 
dark-coloured sorts, will put up with hot 
sunshine. In size, build, and substance 
one can give it nothing but praise, and the 
raisers, wiio have given us a goodly num¬ 
ber of choice varieties, are not far wrong 
in claiming for this more good points than 
they would be inclined to gige to any of 
their previous productions.—S. 

Rose-leaves curling (Mrs. J. C. A rkwriohl >. 

There are several reasons for this, but the 
cause in the case of those you send is due to 
green-fly, several of which we found in the 
leaves. Give the plants a good dressing of 
Quassia extract ana soft soap, and if you find 
that the plants are dry at the roots, give them 
a good soaking of water and mulch with 
rotten manure. Encourage a healthy growth 
as much as you can. We do not reply to 
fineries by post- 

Rose Marquise de Sinety.—For a choice bit 
of colouring commend me to this Rose. It is 
deep yellow, with bronzy suffusion. The 
foliage, too, is pretty, but we could wish—at 
least, ou our light, hungry soil—that it made 
stronger growth. One can scarcely name 
another sort to surpass th s for the decora¬ 
tion of a table. Tn the bud and half-open 
stages the shape of the flowers is especially 
taking. -H. 

Rose Una. This single Rose attracted m.v 
attention lately in a Surrey garden, where it 
is trained on long wires fastened festoon-like 
among the Rose-beds. The flowers are each 
about. 5 inches across, opening pale buff, then 
fading to white. Apart from the early-flower¬ 
ing habit, the handsome blossoms should lead 
to its being more often planted. —Surrey. 


Extracts from “ Gardening; Illustrated.” 

—Gardening Illustrated contains every 
week both articles and illustrations of 
more than passing interest, and w r hich 
deserve to be preserved. My method is to 
collect the weekly numbers for a year aud 
then to go through and remove tliose pages 
in chronological or page order that contain 
such matter as I wish to preserve. I re¬ 
move all those pages that contain notes on 
fruit or Roses, and also any specially 
interesting illustrations. I sew all these 
neatly together and cover with brown 
paper. If the index of the yearly volume 
he sewn up in front of these leaves it is 
an easy matter to refer at once to anything 
in the collection. Of course, one might 
keep the whole of the w’eekly numbers 
and hind up in yearly volumes, hut I 
prefer to have only that which I want to 
read again or refer to, I find these 
extracts very interesting and useful if I 
want to know r what a Rose or an Apple Is 
like. On referring to the extracts I 
usually find what I w r ant, and very often 
illustrated. In the winter, when time 
is more at our disposal, it is both profit¬ 
able and interesting to scan these volumes, 
and to be reminded of useful matters that 
we had half forgotten.—W. J. Farmeb. 
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ORCHIDS. 

MI [/TON IA VEXLLLARIA. 

If any Orchid-grower were asked to mime 
the six most popular and useful Orchids, 
this Miltonia would, undoubtedly, be 
included. It was first made known by 
Bowman, then by Wallis and Roezl, but 
neither was able to send home living 
examples. Then Henry Chesterton was 
sent by Messrs. Veitch and Sons in 
search of this wonderful plant, and suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing to Chelsea a small con¬ 
signment, where the first flower opened in 
June, 1873. It was originally known and 
described as Odontoglossum vexillarium, 
and is sometimes spoken of as the 
“ Banner Orchid.” A typical form has 
lilac-rose or dark-rose flat flowers, which 
are freely produced, two scapes often 
coming from the same pseudo-bulb. Since 


necessary, and on account of its being a 
surface - rooting Orchid the latter re¬ 
ceptacles are best if they are fairly deep 
and do not possess side holes. Good drain¬ 
age is essential, as a liberal supply of 
water is needed for the greater part of the 
year. A mixture of Polypodium-fibre, 
Osmunda-flbre, and Sphagnum Moss in 
equal parts, constitutes a good rooting 
medium. All the ingredients should be 
cut up fairly fine, freed from dust, and 
then thoroughly mixed a week or so 
before they are required. When com- | 
mencing operations give the compost a 
sprinkling of wnter if at all dry, and 
select a pan which will comfortably take 
the roots. If the plants are healthy very I 
: little disturbance is necessary beyond re-I 
moving any decayed roots and sour soil, j 
I Press the compost tolerably firm, and I 
neatly clip it off just below the rim: then I 
'give a good watering to settle the soil i 


knife will he found most convenient to 
I release them. Thrips are partial to this 
I Miltonia, and a sharp eye must be kept 
I for this pest, for once the foliage is 
I marked no amount of sponging will re- 
I move the disfigurement. The division may 
| be vaporised, or a better plan is to dip the 
young growth in a weak solution of 
XL All liquid insecticide, but afterwards 
the plants should be laid on their sides to 
drain before returning them to their 
growing quarters. 

In a general collection the subject of the 
present note is usually grown in what is 
known as the intermediate-house, but any 
amateur who cultivates Odontoglossuins 
can also include Miltonia vexillaria pro¬ 
vided he arranges the plants at the 
warmest end of the structure. Sadox 

— Pew Orchids make a finer display 
during the early summer months, and few 



Miltonia vexillaria. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence's garden at Burjord Lodge , Dorking. 


Chesterton’s time many plants have been 
imported, and a considerable amount of 
variation is to be found in this species. 
There are white forms, others highly 
coloured, and some which are charac¬ 
terised by the crimson-purple butterfly 
centre, as may be seen in the variety 
Memoria G. D. Owen. All the different 
kinds of Miltonia vexillaria are worthy of 
cultivation, and judging from the trade 
and private exhibits it is becoming oxceed- 
lngly popular. Not only is it sought after 
for exhibition but. also as individual 
specimens for the house. Unlike many 
Orchids, it soon forms a nice-looking plant 
with several ‘‘ leads,” so that when the 
flowers open we have a tine display on all 
sides. 

Cultural hints. —For the last few 
weeks the plants have been kept rather 
on the dry side in the cool division, and in 
the month of August the repotting must 
be done. Large i>ots or pans art* not 
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about, the roots. Miltonia vexillaria 
enjoys an equable temperature throughout 
the year, and the best results have been 
obtained when the thermometer has 
fluctuated between 50 degs. and 55 degs. 
Fa hr., the former figures being recorded 
during cold nights. After repotting care¬ 
ful watering is most essential,for although 
dryness at the base cannot be tolerated, 
the other extreme is always fatal to good 
culture. Shade from all strong sunlight, 
and give a little fresh air both from the 
top and bottom ventilators whenever the 
weather is favourable. To secure sturdy 
plants they ought not, to be at a great 
distance from the glass, and where the 
staging is low 7 an inverted flower-pot may 
be placed under each specimen, which will 
also allow the free use of the syringe 
during hot weather without unduly 
w’etting the foliage. Occasionally the 
leaves stick together in the course of their 
development, and the handle of a budding 


species yield a better return, than M. 
vexillaria when well grown. It should not 
be classed as a cool-house Orchid; that 
is, it cannot be successfully grown in the 
temperature usually given to Odonto- 
glossums and Masdevallias throughout 
the year. During the w’arm summer 
months it grow\s well at the warm, light 
end of the Odontoglossum-house. probably 
better than in a house wfliere fire-heat is 
available. One thing in favour of cooler 
treatment during the hot sen son of the 
year is, that the plants arc not so liable 
to attacks from thrips, which is one of the 
greatest difficulties to be overcome in their 
successful cultivation. It is often during 
the months of May and June, when the 
flowers are expanding, and after the 
plants are in full bloom, that thrips get 
established. At this time it is difficult to 
fumigate the house, and it is altogether 
out of the qustion jtO| 1 |U pf dipping the 
plants. 
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The beginning of March is, I find, the best 
time to repot. The reason for this is, that 
in following the usual system of autumn 
potting the plants do not resist our 
London fogs in winter so well ns when left 
without being disturbed until spring. 
The advantage gained by holding the 
potting over until this period Is that the 
young roots at once go away into the new 
material, and so get well established by 
the time the plants are in flower. It is 
usually between the times of the plant’s 
passing out of flower and its starting into 
new growth that the most criticnl period 
is experienced in the cultivation of Mil- 
tonin vexillnrin. At this time, if the 
plants are not. carefully watched, they 
are liable, with the least excess of 
moisture, to damp off at the base of the 
bulb. I have frequently observed that 
where the old flower-spikes have not been 
removed sufficiently low down they have 
collected sufficient moisture to make the 
leaves damp at the axils, this often 
ca using the bulb to decay also. It is 
advisable to keep the plants as cool and 
dry as possible during this season, and 
until the new growths get well away. It 
is surprising how dry this Miltonia may 
be allowed to become without suffering 
any ill effects, and I am convinced that if 
the water-can were less used we should see 
this plant grown to far better advantage 
than is usually the case. I endeavour to 
keep up a temperature of 55 degs. to 
fiO degs. during the year. The potting 
material should consist of fibrous peat 
and living Sphagnum Moss, and the pots 
should be large enough to give the plants 
n reasonable shift, and be filled to three 
parts of their depth w r ith clean, broken 
crocks. Obchid Lovee. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Oncidlum Marshallianum.— 1 The genus 
Oncidium is a large one, and contains 
members which come from high altitudes, 
where the atmosphere is cool and moist, 
down to the hot, damp valleys of the most 
tropical parts of America. It is, however, 
in the former regions that many of our 
most showy and easily-cultivated Onci- 
diums are to be found, the wonderful form 
and great beauty of the flowers being 
always a source of delight and pleasure to 
those who are fortunate enough to possess 
n few plants, especially the one quoted 
above. It produces tall scapes of rich 
golden-yellow flowers, marked with brown 
spots and blotches. The blooms are large, 
and usually from 2 inches to 3 inches in 
diameter, while the foliage is pale green, 
instead of a bronzy tint, as is the case 
with many other Oncidium-s. O. Marshal¬ 
lianum is occasionally imported to this 
country, and where it is decided to take up 
its culture, freshly-imported or semi- 
established examples should be purchased. 
For the amateur who has bad little experi¬ 
ence, the latter are preferable, as he is 
surer of success than if he bought them 
first hand. This Oncidium thrives well 
among the Cattleyas, at the cool end of the 
plant-stove, or with such subjects ns the 
shrubby Begonias. Large pots or pans are 
not advised, but they should be well 
drained, and the plants not overdone with 
water till they are thoroughly established. 
—Sadox. 

Trichopilla suavls.— This plant is, no 
doubt, the finest species in the genus, and 
when well grown is very attractive. It is 
a native of Costa Bica, where it was found 
at an altitude of 5,000 feet to 8.000 feet., 
and it first flowered in this country in 
1851. Collectors tell us that it is found 
on trees about 30 feet from the ground. 
During the dry period, which lasts about 
five months, no rain or dew appears, and 
this should teach us that when the plants 
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nre at rest in this country, very little mois¬ 
ture either at the base or in the atmos¬ 
phere is needed; but this, however, must 
not lead to excess, and the plan to adopt 
is to never allow the pseudo-bulbs to 
shrivel. A light position in the inter¬ 
mediate-house is generally selected, where 
the plants will thrive if kept well sup¬ 
plied with water during the growing 
season, provided with a sweet rooting 
medium, and not subjected to the scorch¬ 
ing rays of the sun. The fragrant scapes 
of this handsome Orchid are produced iu 
the spring months, the flowers being 
white, with rose-pink spots on the lip. 
There is also a white variety, known as 
alba, and a finer form, grandiflora; all are 
worthy of cultivation, and are very free- 
flowering.—B. 

Miltonia Roezll.— This Miltonia is not so 
frequently met with ns M. vexillaria, hut 
where warm-house Orchids are grown it 
should certainly find a place. It is a hand¬ 
some species, having white flowers, with a 
purple blotch at the base of each petal, the 
lip marked with yellow. It has been suc¬ 
cessfully crossed with M. vexillaria, the 
progeny being known as M. Bleuann. 
Another fine species is M. Phaltenopsis, 
which has white sepals and petals, and a 
lip marked with light purple. The two 
species mentioned require a warm, moist 
atmosphere, and to be kept rather shaded 
during the summer months; but M. 
Bleuaua, and most of the combinations 
between vexillaria and Koezli, will thrive 
in a temperature of 55 degs. Fahr. There 
is no doubt that this section of the genus 
Miltonia has a great future, and no ama¬ 
teur need be afraid of trying to raise a few 
seedlings, for success in producing some¬ 
thing really good is not always on the side 
of big battalions.—L. S. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

,STRAWBERRIES. 

Thf, Bedford, oue of Laxtou Bros.’ seed¬ 
lings, is certainly a very fine Strawberry, 
of handsome appearance, and very sweet. 
I consider it one of the best, which cannot 
be said of all large Strawberries. The 
raisers state that it is “ a cross between 
Dr. Hogg and Sir Charles Napier. . . . 
The flavour is most delicious, rich, and 
luscious, with a beautiful aroma; in fact, 
as good as can be desired.” From my own 
experience as a grower of same I can 
state that this description is justified. 
The same firm has brought out a Straw¬ 
berry called The Queen, described as 
“ better than British Queen, sugary, with 
a beautiful aromatic flavour.” I must 
certainly try this fruit. Keen’s Seedling 
has disappointed me. As I grow it it is 
quite flavourless, flat, and insipid. Can 
any reader throw any light on the cause 
of this deterioration? The berry is small 
and rounded. Pineapple is a very good 
Strawberry and bears heavily with me. 
Laxton’s Perpetual is also deserving of a 
place iu any collection; the fruit is 
good. On page 412 you state (hat “ people 
make too much difficulty about grow¬ 
ing British Queen.” I strongly support 
this statement. I grow seventeen sorts 
—all good ones—and British Queen is 
as free a grower and good a cropper as I 
have. I do not grow Royal Sovereign, 
but I have Sir Jos. Paxton, and British 
Queen does better than this; situation 
unprotected and soil stiff. I get my 
berries later than those in well-sheltered 
places, but my plants grow’ well. 

The Indian Runner ducks, referred to in 
another contribution of mine, may be 
allowed to run freely in the Strawberry- 
beds before the fruit forms, as they clear 
out the slugs W. J. Fabmeb. 


COOKING VEGETABLES. 

We find the following, by a real cook, in 
the St. James’s Gazelle. All the help "n 
that way is useful, because our veget¬ 
ables are shamefully cooked, and for 
various reasons made uneatable. We 
object entirely to the writer’s advice 
about salt. In cooking fresh, home-grown 
vegetables the addition of salt is not 
necessary, and is. indeed, a mistake. The 
addition, too, of loaf sugar, mint, etc., to 
our English-grown Peas, gathered young, 
is no gain. 

“ As a matter of fact, the average Eng¬ 
lishwoman is incorrigible us regards the 
legumihre which is such a source of pride 
in many a bourgeoise French household. 
Stringy Beaus—and but few of them- 
hard Peas, watery Cabbage or Turnip- 
tops, represent often enough the only idea 
of the vegetable course in houses where 
the plain cooking is otherwise beyond re¬ 
proach. 

“ One secret of preparing green veget¬ 
ables abroad is that the water in which 
they nre boiled must be perfectly fresh. 
Water which has been already boiled and 
allowed to cool, or which has been 
already simmering for some minutes, 
makes for failure. The more quickly, in 
fact, that water comes to the boil before 
the green vegetables are dropped into the 
pot. and the faster, again, that it comes 
to the boil afterwards, the sooner the con¬ 
tents will become tender, and the better 
they will keep their colour. Another 
mistake which amateur cooks often per¬ 
petrate unwittingly is that of salting the 
water before it boils. The salt should, 
on the contrary, be put in at the last 
moment, just before the vegetable itself 
is added. A large tablespoonful is the 
correct quantity for a large Cabbage, and 
a dessertspoonful for a fairly big sauce- 
pauful of Peas. The moment the veget¬ 
ables have been dropped in, the lid should 
be fixed tightly on the top, and it should 
not be lifted off until the rapid boiling 
and bubbling of the contents force it up. 
It must then be removed and not replaced. 
An indifferent cook usually turns the 
whole contents of the saucepan—boiling 
water and Greens alike—into the colander 
when they are sufficiently cooked. This is 
quite a mistake. The Cabbage, Cauli¬ 
flower, or other Greens should be lifted 
out with a ladle and placed gently in the 
colander. In the case of Spinach it is 
best to lay it on the back of a large dish, 
placing another—face upwards—on the 
top. Pressing the two dishes together will 
force out the moisture more quickly and 
effectively than pressing with a sikmhi. 

Peas do not require, proportionately, 
so much water as Greens. A few pieces 
of loaf-sugar and a sprig or two of Mint 
should be placed in the pan at the same 
time as the Peas, and a sprig or two of 
Parsley with Broad Beans. 

“ A favourite habit with untrained 
cooks is that of shelling Peas some hours 
before they are required. If, when they 
appear eventually, they are tasteless and 
flabby, it is not astonishing. Peas should, 
if possible, be shelled at the last moment 
before they are needed. If this cannot be 
managed, immediately the pods have been 
emptied, these should be laid on the 
shelled Teas in the bowl, so as completely 
to cover them, and placed on a cool stone 
slab, in a cold cellar or well-ventilated 
larder, till req uired." _ 

■■ The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— New Edition, 11th, revised, with dc*'riplions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture: and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Girth, medium Svo. 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. “ The English Flower Garden ” 
may also be had finely bound in- 2 vols., half vellum, 2fe. net. 
Of all Booksellers or from the office of QABDSNISO ILLUS¬ 
TRATED, IT, Fumival-street, London, EG- 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE DROPMORE ANCHUSA. 

The Anchusas are so well known now in 
all their forms that there is no need to 
speak of them. This illustration of the 
Dropmore Anebusa is from a photograph 
taken in a mixed border, where the 
effect is excellent, but it is, per¬ 
haps, not the very best place for 
it, for the mixed border should be for 
things that want more attention. It is, 
perhaps, better in the wild garden, in the 
way Colonel Horton does it in Kent, 
scattered about in the Grass. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Lilicu monadeli-hcm. —This has done 


the petals, which makes the flowers last 
so long. 

Betonica grandiflora. — I do not 
often meet with Betoniea grandiflora. I 
lind it very useful in my borders in .Inly, 
as it comes in when plants of about its 
height do not seem very plentiful. The 
purple flowers are pretty in their way, 
and the plant is easily grown in any good, 
well-manured soil. I am told thnt the 
white variety is scarce, but I think nobody 
need regret not having it. I have seen 
a pink Betony called Betoniea Webbiana. 
It was very pretty, but I cannot tell where 
it can now be obtained, and there is no 
mention of it in “ The Kew Guide to Her¬ 
baceous Plants.” The plant I am writing 
about is now known as Stachys grandi- 


smaller plants he has more and better 
■ flowers. C. grandis wants a good soil to 
do it well. 

Pkimcla Buluetana. —I am not at all 
surprised that this Primrose is coming to 
be recognised as a really beautiful and 
serviceable garden plant. So many of the 
Primulas appear to cause a. great deal 
more trouble than they are worth that one 
is apt to be a trifle shy of going in for 
them. I find P. Bulleyana is not only easy 
to grow in a border, but is also hardy and 
flowers freely. It takes after the 
Japanese Primula, P. japonica, but the 
flowers are difficult to describe. The buds 
are a kind of orange-red, and open out 
gradually to a nice yellow. I cannot hope 
to be able to give a proper description of 



The Dropmore Anchusa in bold mixed border. 


very well with me this season in the 
border, and I wonder more people do not 
grow it, as it is, I feel sure, one of the 
most satisfactory we have, at least, from 
what I have seen of it in my borders and 
in other places. I saw n plant about 
<1 feet high this year, but with me it was 
only about 4 feet. I am growing it in 
ordinary loam, nnd not among shrubs and 
other tall plants, which may have drawn 
up the one I saw in a friend’s garden. It 
Is one of my best Lilies, though several 
others are growing very well. One thing I 
like about L. monadelpknm is its sturdy 
habit, which causes it to stand up without 
u stake, and another isUie substance of 
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flora, blit Betoniea grandiflora is so fixed 
in one’s memory that it is hard to drop it. 

Campanula, grandis. —This,now known 
as C. latiloba, is really a noble plant when 
well grown, as I saw it the other day. It 
had fine, long, tall spikes of flowers, 
which were closely set on the spike, and 
fiat and wide open. There are two 
varieties, the blue and the white. My own 
plants have sometimes been a little short 
of bloom, although they made lots of 
growth. I believe that this is really its 
undoing, as the gardener in the place I 
speak of says that he takes off some of 
the young growths and grows them on for 
another year, and that w^hile he has 


the singularly pretty shades of colouring 
on the flowers, but advise readers to grow 
the plant and then they will see that my 
commendations are justified. 

Single versus double Pinks. — I think 
the single Pinks look much prettier than 
the double ones, although I cannot per¬ 
suade everybody to agree with me. I 
have tried some of the double ones in the 
rock garden, but they look lumpy and 
heavy compared with their single sisters. 
Another point is that the flowers of the 
double ones last a short time in rainy 
weather, as they soon become discoloured 
by the rain lodging ip.tfte flowers. The 
single ones last much longer. Another 
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thing that I observe is that the single 
llowers show the beautiful zoning and 
marking that most of them present, and 
that the fringing of the petals, which is 
so great a point of beauty with many 
l’inks. is much more apparent in these 
than it is in the doubles. I am not one 
who is enamoured of smooth-edged flowers 
among the rinks, and I think the single, 
fringed ones are much prettier. Besides, 
they seldom burst the calyx—a terrible 
disfigurement to Mrs. Sinkins and some 
other double Pinks-. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

SWEET PEAS. 

I know of few plants that show the 
changes of the weather in the same way or 
so quickly as these do. Ten days ago one 
could not find fault witli the flowers, nor 
the length of stem ; but since that time, 
when sunshine has been accompanied by 
drying winds, things have not gone on 
so rosy. Flower-stalks in particular have 
been shortened 50 per cent., and the 
blooms are smaller. As I write, however, 
twenty-four hours after rain—a nice soak¬ 
ing rain—the plants look much better. 
The short spell of dry weather, too, 
brought on disease, which speedily made 
itself noticeable, inasmuch as the colours 
in the blossoms “ run ”—that is to say, 
there was no distinctness of tints in a con¬ 
siderable number of cases, and tliesg 
diseased plants soon gave other signs that 
something was wrong. The points of the 
stems grew into a confused mass or per¬ 
haps stopped growing entirely. Then 
yellow streaks put in an appearance: and 
to all intents and purposes such plants are 
useless, and may as well be removed at 
once. Some writers have stated that the 
cause of this streak disease is absence of 
potash in the soil. In my case potash has 
been employed in various forms to the 
leaves, as well as the roots; but, ap¬ 
parently, this is a failure. I have seen 
plants growing in many places lately and 
in different soils ; all, however, are suffer¬ 
ing more or less. The only thing I have 
noticed in this connection is that autumn- 
sown seeds have produced plants that 
ward off disease best. Maybe their com¬ 
parative strength helps them—anyhow, 
such is the case. Soils manured and those 
not. so treated appear to make no differ¬ 
ence. There is room for experiment, so as 
to rid Sweet Pea growers of complaints 
which have a great tendency to cause 
many to give up this subject through hav¬ 
ing so many disappointments. 

Cultivators who exhibit at any parti¬ 
cular date may do something in the way of 
enhancing the size of the flowers if they 
top the main shoots a week before the 
date of the show. This is now being done 
by exhibitors who are hoping to figure in 
the prize list at the coming National 
Show. Tying and taking out all lateral 
growths should go on, even though the 
look of the plants may appear discourag¬ 
ing. because, as stated, changes may 
occur, through more suitable weather, 
that may please us. There has been no 
dropping of flower-buds to speak of this 
season; but sparrows have just lately 
taken a liking for them. I have not seen 
anything in the way of new sorts of a 
startling nature this year—at least, not in 
a growing state. Among old ones, John 
lugman will, perhaps, go in favour of the 
newer Rosabelle. Muriel Quick, if it be 
distinct from W. P. Wright, will be worth 
considering; anil in Mrs. ,1. C. House 
there is a form of the deep-mauve Queen 
of Norway colour likely lo be of some 
value. Itobbie's Frilled Pink, as shown, 
is very good ; and one can safely predict 
that any variety with a tendency to be¬ 
come double, will be welcome to the 
majority of enthusiasts. At lieigate, at 
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the end of June, a magnificent dozen 
bunches were exhibited, the sorts being 
Thomas Stevenson, Lavender George Her¬ 
bert, Mrs. O. - W. Breadmore, John Ing- 
man, Maud Holmes,- Hercules, Dohbie's 
Scarlet, Mrs. Hardeastle Sykes, Mrs. 
Cuthbertson, Clara Curtis. Mrs. ,T. C. 
House, and May Campbell. The last- 
named is not pleasing, otherwise the set 
was first rare ns regards co'our. I cannot 
get to like the very dark kinds, nor the 
marbled and striped onesbut this, of 
course, is only a matter of taste. 

The value of starting in autumn cannot 
be too often made known. The extra time 
gives one a chance of having strong 
plants to put into the ground in early 
spring; these, in their turn, have ample 
time to become established before dry 
weather sets in, and where ground has 
been well prepared, there is no need for 
watering. At the present time early- 
raised plants are about S feet high, and 
full of vigour in the case of all plants 
which disease has not touched. Flowers 
have been gathered almost daily since the 
middle of May, and, with attention to the 
removal of laterals, there is every indica¬ 
tion of a long season. On the other hand, 
spring - raised plants never grow 
vigorously—they are not half the height of 
the others, nor so strong, whilst the 
blooms are poor in comparison, the land 
being exactly the same for both methods. 
If there be a secret in obtaining highly- 
developed flowers, I believe early sowing 
nnd wintering the plants under glass are 
the only one. Were amateur growers, not 
satisfied with their efforts with Sweet 
Peas, to note this fact, instead of paying 
so much attention—and, incidentally, 
money for a lot of concoctions known as 
patent manures—very different results 
would accrue in no end of cases. 

II. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tufted Pansies (Viola) v. Pansies.— An a 

constant reader of CIardemng Illustrated, may 
T ask you to tell me liow to distinguish a 
Pansv from a. Viola? I have a. large quan¬ 
tity of both in my garden, but should like 
to know how to distinguish one from the 
other.—E dwu. B. Muisey. 

IThe Tufted Pansies are hybrids of 
Tansies and alpine Violets. The term 
“ tufted ” has been very properly used to 
distinguish plants of a spreading habit, 
like Pinks. Aubrietia, and alpine Violets, 
from plants with simple, erect steins, like, 
say, the Stock, Lupine, and Aster. The 
florists’ Pansy is not so free and con¬ 
tinuous flowering as the Tufted Pansy, as 
after producing one or two huge blooms 
its flowers diminish in size and dwindle 
into insignificance. The Tufted Pansy, on 
tlie other hand, will continue to bloom 
from April to October, and even later. 
The Pansy is more a florists', and the 
Tufted Pansy more a gardeners’, flower. 
Plants of this “ tufted ” habit are often a 
mass of delicate rootlets even above the 
ground, so that they are easily increased. 
Hence, when older Pansies die after 
flowering, those crossed with the alpine 
species remain, like true perennials, and 
are easily increased. “Bedding Violas” 
is a vulgar compound of bad English and 
Latin, whereas “Tufted Pansies” is a 
good English name with a clear meaning. 
Tlie iate Dr. Stuart, who raised some of 
the best and truest of them, says 
“Tufted Pansies are crosses from the 
garden Pansy and Viola cornutn, the 
latter being the seed-bearer. Pollen from 
V. cornuta applied to the Pansy produces 
a common enough form of bedding Pansy 
—never the tufty root-growth obtained 
when the cross is the other way. I have 
proved this by actual hand-crossing. Most 
strains of Tufted Pansies are bred the 
wrong way, and in consequence lack the 


fibrous, tufty root which makes the 
Violetta strain perennial."] 

Tritomas for autumn decoration.—A 

short time ago an inquirer was informed 
In Gardening Illustrated ns to the value 
of the Torch Lijies for autumn display in 
the garden. I have seen Tritomas grown 
well in many places, but I never saw them 
used so udvantageously as was the case, a 
number of years ago, in the late Dowager 
Lady Wynn’s flue gardens at Llangedwyn, 
near Oswestry. An exceptionally large 
bed at the foot of one of the terraces was 
entirely filled with Tritomas, and at the 
time of my visit the plants were at their 
best, and there must have been over a 
thousand spikes in bloom. The effect 
which a. mass like this produces can be 
realised only by those who have seen it, 
and when viewed from a distance it was 
equally striking.— K. Bright. 

Sweet Pea Afterglow.—I have long 
ceased fo be over-enthusiastic over Sweet 
I’eas, but, candidly. Afterglow is a gem. 
The colour is not easy to describe, the 
following from a Sweet Pea guide coming 
fairly near the mark:—Bright violet 
standard, with shadings of rosy-amethyst ; 
wings a shade of electric-bine. Of com¬ 
paratively recent origin (1910), Afterglow 
is quite fixed—witli my seedlings, at all 
events, for out of a packet of fifty seeds 
there is not a single variation. I use the 
word “variation” in preference to the more 
generally accepted “rogue,” because these 
fine sports from the type, although per¬ 
haps marring the appearance of a group 
to some extent, are by no means “ rogues ” 
in the old garden meaning of the word. 
Afterglow lias usually four flowers on 
eacli stem, of good size and substance, nnd 
they nre improved by being cut in bud and 
opened in water.— Kirk. 

Romulea pylia. —This is a rare little 
bulb, and is not mentioned, as far as I 
know, in any nurseryman’s list. It came 
by chance to the late Mr. Areher-nind, 
when ordering other bulbs. When it 
flowered lie at once recognised the plant 
and Isolated it, and it afterwards in¬ 
creased rapidly. Tlie few bulbs he gave 
me have increased freely. It is a lovely 
sight on sunny days in mid-March when in 
bloom. Tlie satiny, Crocus-like blossoms 
are each about 2 inches across when fully 
open, and are pure white, with a deep- 
yellow throat. The petals, which nre each 
an inch and a half in length, have on tlie 
exterior a green central band, the re¬ 
mainder of the exterior being veined with 
maroon-purple. It blooms very freely, nnd 
is. apparently, of easy culture, growing 
equally well in light nnd heavy soil. It is, 
however, a very rare plant, and is not 
alluded to in either of the two gardening 
dictionaries that I possess. Homulea 
nivalis is a stronger grower, with broader 
leaves a limit IS inches in length. The 
flowers nre white within and purplish- 
blue on the outside of tlie segments, and 
are of about the same size as those of 
Romulea pylia, blit carried ou taller 
stems.—W vniiham Fitzherbert. 

Sanguinarla canadensis.— This is too 
seldom met with in gardens. It generally 
flowers in March. Tlie large palmate- 
lobed leaves are each about 7 inches 
across, the undersides of a glaucous-grey 
tint. A large group with some dozens of 
white flowers fully expanded in the sun¬ 
light has quite a charming effect. The 
variety stellata has a greater number of 
petals, which are also narrower and im¬ 
part a semi-double appearance to the 
flower. Sandy peat or leaf-mould and a 
sheltered position partially screened from 
the direct rays of the sun during the 
greater portion of the day appear to suit 
the Btoodrpot, though It has been noticed 
doing well in a rather dry sandy loam 
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much to do with their attractiveness, for 
there is hardly anything in the floral 
world more snowy than the whites, or 
clearer or more decided than the different 
shades of blue, and, if medium is 
included, blush and carmine. I do not care, 
however, to plant the biennials with 
others—the habit of growtli is so different. 
For a similar reason, except that in this 
case it is the shape of flower rather than 
habit of plant, glomerata and its different 
forms may be in a separate group. Some 
of the best of the varieties are rather 
transient in their flowering, hut by paying 
a little attention to the different seasons, 
I both of the dwarf and tall sections, when 
| planting, the display as a whole will be 
long sustained. The majority of the tall 
varieties will do very well without sup¬ 
port, but pyramidalis and the heavier 
forms of persicifolia may require a 
stake. Most of the different sorts may be 
replanted as they go out of flower if this 
is deemed advisable. When the old growtli 
is entirely removed it will probably be 
found in a .season like the present that the 
soil is very dry and practically exhausted. 
If this is so a portion should be removed 
and replaced with some old potting soil, 
with which a little short manure has been 
mixed. Fork deeply, give a good soaking 
of water, and plant the following day at 
fairly wide intervals. choosing the 
strongest offsets. If the weather con¬ 
tinues hot and dry the surface can be 
mulched with a little spent Mushroom 
manure. In planting the various groups, 
care should be taken that the lines of 
division are not sharply defined.— 
E. II. S., Hardwick. 

Annual Delphinium “ Blue Butterfly.”— 

The Messrs. E. and G. Cuthbert, of the 
Southgate Nurseries, arranged amidst a 
gioup of miscellaneous flowering plants, at 
the Holland House Show, quite a large 
number of plants in -pots of this annual 
form of Delphinium in full flower, which 
attracted a great deal of attention. The 
plants were about 3 feet in height, well 
clothed with foliage, and freely flowered, 
the colour being a beautiful dark blue. It 
appears to be an advance on existing 
annual varieties; at any rate 1 have never 
yet seen one to equal it, let alone surpass 
it. and consider it a decided acquisition. 
To many, the fact that it can be raised 
and flowered the same season, coupled 
w'ith its dwarf habit and freedom of 
flowering, renders it doubly valuable, 
and, judging by the number of inquiries 
that were being made by visitors to the 
show respecting it. this novelty will, no 
doubt, be much in evidence in gardens 
another year.—A. W. 

Fine Sweet Peas.— An amateur culti¬ 
vator—one who does his trenching and 
other work connected with their growth— 
has produced some of the finest-developed 
blooms that have been seen at a public 
exhibition this year. Tiiis is Mr. Noel E. 
Thornton,of Banning, Maidstone, who won 
a silver cup at Reigate in comiietitlon open 
to all.—H. 

The Spider-wort (Tradeseantia virainica).— 
This Tradescantia is often to be found in 
gardens where old-time flowers are esteemed. 
It is of peculiar flag-like growth, yielding an 
abundance of violet-blue flowers throughout 
the summer. It is not dependent upon rich 
soil, for one often finds it thriving in common 
material, and never stinting its output of 
blossoms. One frequently meets with it in a 
town garden giving colour to surroundings 
that are not always overburdened with 
flowers. —Derby. 

Thalictrum aqnilegimfolium. —Tho Colum¬ 
bine-leaved Meadow Rue is a very ornamental 
plant in the border in Juno. It is also an ex¬ 
cellent plant for the margin of the pond or 
for the wild garden. In dry borders this 
Meadow Rue is little more than 18 inches high, 
hut in rich, moist, soils it grows to a height 
of 3 feet or even more. It likes a little shade, 
but this is not essential, as it will thrive in 
full sun. especially if not too dry at the 
roots.—Ess. 


Monro's Mallow (Spluzralcca Monroana) in rock garden at Friar Park. 


tration docs not show the charm of the 
big reddish flowers, but ill that well-cared- 
for rock garden it is one of the prettiest 
tilings I have seen for many a day. We 
had it for many years in gardens, but 
grown in a merely itoking way it is no 
good. W. 
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_ soil on rockwork.— Can 

you {rive me the names of plants suitable for 
prowing in a peaty soil on a rockery made of 
granite, open, sunny situation, 850 feet above 
the sea? I ran add leaf-mould, loam, aud sand 
as needed.—L ismoyne. 

[Provided there is a good depth of soil 
you might, by adding^-tyam freely* and 


ng^-tyam freely- and 

Google 


densis, Gaultheria procumbens, and even 
Gentiana acaulis, which, in certain peaty 
soils, nourishes and flowers amazingly. 
Daphne Cneoruin would, of course, be a 
delightful plant, and for earlier spring 
effect plant the Chionodoxas and the 
Giecian Windflower with a free hand.] 
Campanulas. —There will be few prettier 
or more interesting displays in the flower 
garden through the summer than is fur¬ 
nished just at present by Campanulas 
•grouped together in varying shades and 
heights in a large, irregular bed. Possibly 
the purity of the different flowers has 


with a northern exposure. It makes a j 
pretty picture planted by the side of a 
little streamlet in the wild garden, and 
there are many favourable sites which 
would gain in beauty by the introduction 
of this pretty spring-flowering plant.— 
W’yxnn a m Fitzi i ehbert. 


MONRO’S MALLOW. 

This plant has now another name, aud 
the main thing to say about it is that it is 
a very beautiful little Mallow, and that I 
never saw it so well grown or so pretty as 
in Sir Frank Crisp’s garden. The illus- 


provided also the position is not too dry 
i by exposure, succeed with some of the 
hardy Heaths. These plants delight in a 
cool rooting medium, and with not less 
than 2 feet deep of soil should do well. 
Try any of the varieties of Erica vulgaris, 
also E. carnea (the Winter Heath), and 
the beautiful Portuguese Heath (E. lusi- 
tanica). The last-named is tall growing 
when established. Peat-loving subjects of 
alpine growth suited to such a rock 
gardeu as yours are not numerous, though 
you may try any of the Shortias, Linnrea 
borealis, L. canadensis, Cornus enna- 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE WORK. 

The long spoil of dry weather which we 
are passing through has made watering a 
somewhat severe task ; hut If the matter is 
neglected for a single day the plants show 
it in starved-looking growth and yellow 
leaves. The rule is to go through the 
plants, to find out their needs, at least 
three times during the day, at each round 
only watering those plants requiring mois¬ 
ture, for it is possible to sodden the soil, 
and thereby damage the roots even in the 
hottest times. Often, ngnin, the soil may 
look dry. but this may he on the surface 
only, so that it is advisable to rap the pots 
should there be any doubt. When a largo 
number of plants has to be dealt with it 
is a good plan to have a small wooden 
hammer in one hand to tap with ns one 
goes along with the water-can. A hollow 
sound will tell us that the ball of earth is 
dry. The water itself should be warmed 
by placing it in tubs or the like, ns that 
straight from pipes is likely to chill the 
roots and bring on mildew. A lot of 
good may be done by syringing the leaves 
morning and early evening—that is, on 
fine days. It will be found better, how¬ 
ever, not to do so during sunless times, as 
such practice, again, favours mildew. 
Where potting was done fairly early—say, 
during May the soil should he full of 
roots, and it will be well to help the plants 
with liquid-manures. A good plan is to 
always have W'enlt soot-water. This may 
bo obtained by putting a couple of gallons 
of soot into a bag, and placing the same 
in the water-tank. This quantity will do 
for two hundred gallons of water, which 
may be used for syringing as well. Renew 
the soot each week. As time goes on, and 
the plants get bigger, other stimulants 
should be provided. Animal manures are 
favoured. That from cows is of a cool 
nature, and that from chickens is hot, hut 
the two together form a mixture which 
would be difficult to beat. 1‘lace in a tub 
of water, keep it stirred, and use it clear, 
and diluted just enough to colour the 
water. Sheep-manure is nlso excellent, 
and where animal mixtures cannot be ob¬ 
tained we must use fertilisers in a dry 
state. These, in fact, may be used in con¬ 
junction with others, as during dull and 
showery weather, when there is no need 
of wntering the roots, these cfm be dusted 
on the surface of the soil. Weak and 
often is a good rule respecting any stimu¬ 
lant to plants. 

Allow the plants ample room. When at 
nil crowded the growth is hound to be un¬ 
satisfactory. In the case of those culti¬ 
vated for big specimen blooms, the plan is 
to restrict the stems to a limited number— 
usually three These run up a consider¬ 
able height, and must, therefore, be well 
secured to wires fastened horizontally. 
The stems will require almost daily atten¬ 
tion in removing small side-shoots. That 
is to say, these should he taken away 
whilst quite small; and in regard to bush 
plants, too, superfluous laterals must be 
pulled off when young. Several ways of 
tying these latter suggest themselves, the 
easiest probably being to place in each pot 
a stout central stick, and loop all branches 
to It. This is certainly the neatest form 
of tying. Towards the end of this month 
fJuly)—in the south, at least—there will 
be a considerable number of varieties that 
will show flower-buds at the [mints of the 
shoots—crown-buds. I mean those buds 
which come singly, and are surrounded by 
leaf growths. It becomes an anxious time 
with growers to know what to do with 
these—whether to remove the growths and 
let the flower-buds develop, or whether to 
remove them trad let the leaf-stems run on 
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to another stage. From an exhibitor's 
point of view, it is most important to get 
size. Those who judge, as well as books 
upon the subject, may give prominence to 
what is called form and colour, but in 
practice I have noticed through a number 
of years that size—especially depth of the 
flowers—carries the greatest weight when 
it comes to awarding prizes. Therefore, 
in the matter of choosing flower-buds be 
early rather than late, and obtain the 
largest flowers possible. Whilst I prefer 
to see the buds form in the early part 
of August, I would retain them if they 
come in the last fortnight of July—the 
Japanese kinds particularly. As we see j 
single Chrysanthemums exhibited nowa¬ 
days—large, thick, handsome blossoms— 
it is from early bud formation that in 
most cases such blooms are produced. In 
the latter instance, however, about nine 
or ten branches, each with one flower, are 
allowed on a plant. H. Sholsmith. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Fungus in soil.—Hay I ask your further 
advice with regard to the fungu.M Cystopus 
cand ictus, which appears to be present in the 
noil of my garden.- Your first answer was in 
the issue of June 14th. page 358. The fungus 
has appeared on some common Aubrietia in 
the same bed. all of which lias now been 
burned, but there are Stocks and a few plants 
of good Aubrietias which do not appear to 
have got it yet. and I propose to spray these 
with Bordeaux mixture, as you recommend, to 
try to save them. Meanwhile, can you tell me 
what is the best thing to treat the soil with 
later on. in order to kill the spores there? 
With reference to the Beech-trees and their in¬ 
sects, I enclose some scraps of Beech trunk 
with some white stuff on them. All the trees 
have it, I think, and much higher up than I 
can reach to scrub! I gather from your 
answer that there is no connection between 
this last and the fluffy kind of aphis which 
lives on the young Beech-shoots. I cannot 
find anything moving in the white stuff on the 
trunks, so I suppose it is the eggs of some 
creature.—R. P. 8 kelk)n. 

[It is possible that the fungus Cystopus 
candidus, which attacks all sorts of plants 
belonging to the family Cruciform, may be 
resting in the soil, but the main mode of 
its being carried over from season to 
season is on weeds, especially Shepherd’s 
Purse. We fear no soil treatment short of 
thorough heating to about boiling-point 
with steam would effectively destroy the 
fungus, and this is, of course, quite im¬ 
practicable. The spraying, and especially 
the keeping down of weeds, are the two 
tilings called for. The insect on the Beech 
is Cryptococcus fagi, an extremely bad 
pest of Beech-trees. We recommend you 
to have the trunks and large branches of 
the Beeches you wish to save, scrubbed 
with paraffin emulsion, and in winter, 
after the leaf fall, with caustic soda, 1 lb. 
to 5 gallons of water (the men will need to 
wear rubber gloves).] 

Caterpillars destroying Solomon's Seal.— 

I have a fine plantation of Solomon’s Seal. 
Two years running, after flowering, the leaves 
have been attacked by thousands of cater¬ 
pillars, that have reduced the plants to 
skeletons. My gardener has done all he knows, 
but this year they are worse than ever. I 
enclose some of the creatures with leaves to 
protect them. They are about half-grown. 
Can you suggest a remedy? If so, please 
notify in journal.—E. Cook. 

[The plants are attacked by the Solo¬ 
mon’s Seal sawfly (Tenthredo trichoeera). 
This pest, when numerous, often com¬ 
pletely defoliates the plants, as it seems 
to be doing in the present case, and the 
only thing likely to keep it in check is to 
spray the plants thoroughly with lead 
arseniate wash, or dust them over with 
Hellebore powder. We recommend you 
also to remove and burn the top soil in 
winter to a depth of 2 inches or .3 inches, 
so as to destroy all the chrysalides which 
are formed in the soil.] 

The Marguerite Daisy-fly (H. L. H .).— lour 
Chrysanthemums have been attacked by the 


grubs of the Marguerite Daisy-fly, which bur¬ 
row between the upper and the lower cuticles 
of the leaves. The only remedy is to pick off 
the leaves attacked as soon as it is noticed, 
and continue to do so. Be sure to at once 
burn these. If yon persistentlv destroy the 
grubs you will soon get rid of them and have 
clean foliage. If, when first you notice the 
attack, you pinch the leaves where the grubs 
are. you will find that the trouble will soon 
I disappear. Using an insecticide is of no use, 
as it does not reach the grubs. Syringing with 
paraffin emulsion would render the leaves dis¬ 
tasteful to the fly. and probably help to lessen 
the attack. 


BOOKS. 


u THE HERBACEOUS GARDEN.”* 
Mrs. Martinkau has been a very busy 
gardener, and has added to the treasures 
of our garden books in writing a very nice 
I work on this now popular subject. The 
wealth of lovely things from all parts of 
the world we have got of late years should 
encourage all who have gardens to study 
the question. We are glad to say this book 
is printed without the glazed paper of the 
day, and that even the photographs are re¬ 
produced without this offence. The only 
thing we complain of as regards the illus¬ 
trations of the book is the colour print¬ 
ing. It would have been far better to 
have kept to black and white just now, 
when colour printing is passing through 
a very awful phase. Such specimens of 
colour printing as are in this book one 
might use to scare the birds off the seeds. 
There is one of Mrs. Rait’s garden at 
Milton Court, Dorking, which is a fright 
in this way, whereas the black and white 
views of the same garden are very good 

We take exception to the author’s state¬ 
ment that it is absolutely necessary to 
use terraces for herbaceous borders. The 
statement seems almost fatuous, seeing 
that some of the most delightful of mixed 
borders we know of are not in terrace 
gardens at all, and that a level kitchen 
garden, or a pleasant lawn, offers us the 
best opportunity for making mixed borders. 
We most decidedly object to the diagrams 
showing how to make mixed borders. They 
are painfully elaborate and overcharged, 
and we pity anyone who puts his mind to 
work from that sort of plan. Too many 
plants are a hindrance, and besides, 
things are named that I would not put into 
the mixed border on any consideration. 
Fancy, for instance. Golden Rods in the 
mixed border, and waiting for them all 
the summer to bloom In tlieir late way! 
Nor should anyone put into the mixed 
border Echinops bannaticus, a voracious 
plant, which does not give back anything 
worth having. 

In making the mixed border the great 
point is to be very careful in the choice of 
plants. Those that last only a few days 
in bloom are not ■worth planting. With the 
new ways of spring and wild gardening 
there is no occasion to put early spring 
•flowers in the mixed border, which is best 
as a beautiful summer and autumn garden 
for the finest hardy things; and all the 
plants in it should be grouped where it 
can be managed. If we have a choice 
thing it is best not to put it there as a 
single plant, but to put it in a little 
nursery until we get enough of it. 

Still, in spite of the slight defects 
named, the general effect of the book is 
good, in showing actual examples of 
artistic results from the right use of the 
noble garden flora of hardy plants we now 
possess. And it is not disfigured by the 
too common efforts of the builder and 
decorator’s notions of garden design. 

W. R. 


* “The Herbaceous Garden," by Alice Martineau. 
London: Williams and or gate, 14, Heiirietta-street. 
Co vent Garden, W.C. 
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FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRIES AND STRAWBERRY 
LAYERING. 

Accordi.no to the reports from various 
sources, tile Strawberry crop is or has uot 
been all ttmt could be wished, but I think, 
taking the country generally, it is, if not 
quite, nearly an average one. With mo, 
tlie crop has far exceeded that of last year 
in point of yield, and the quality lias been 
excellent. The drought began to tell on 
die plants soon after the fruits began to 
swell off, but a thorough soaking of the 
beds remedied matters, and ns a result the 
fruits have been very fine. Sunshine has 
been sufficiently abundant to render the 
flavour good, and the acidity which was 
such a marked feature in regard to this 
fruit last year is, happily, absent. Late 
varieties are ripening fast, a circumstance 
which tends to remind one, and particu¬ 
larly so now that July is being entered 
upon, that provision must be made for the 
layering of runners with which to form 
new beds and plantations at the end of tile 
month or early in August. As a rule, the 
system which obtains in most gardens is 
to break up the beds after they have 
fruited the third season. If left for the 
fourth year, the plants ofttimes bear well, 
but the individual berries are too small 
for dessert. In a few and exceptional eases 
the plants do not give satisfactory returns 
after the second year of bearing, and it 
then becomes imperative to plant a large 
urea, or, at any rate, one commensurate 
with the demands of each individual case 
every year. Some growers from choice 
rely entirely on one-year-old plants for 
yielding fruit for the table, and obtain 
highly satisfactory results. To be suc¬ 
cessful in tlris last-named Instance, the 
young plants must be layered ns soon as 
runners are available, and set out where 
they are to fruit as soon as they are well 
rooted. If not absolutely necessary to ob¬ 
serve the same haste with regard to layer¬ 
ing in the other cases alluded to, it, never¬ 
theless, pays to secure the requisite 
number of runners, and get them rooted 
as quickly as possible, for the simple 
reason that the earlier they can be planted 
out the larger the reward in the shape of a 
crop of fruit the following season. It is 
surprising what fine plants healthy, well- 
rooted runners will make, if they are got 
out not later than the first week in August 
and subsequently attended to in respect to 
watering and the suppression of runners, 
aud which, moreover, never fail to produce 
a fair crop of remarkably fine berries the 
next season. 

The uninitiated cannot, therefore, fall to 
recognise that early layering obviates the 
loss of a season’s crop, which inevitably 
follows when the operation is delayed, so 
steps should at once tie taken, first to 
ascertain what the requirements are as 
regards numbers, after which the layering 
should at once be proceeded with. For 
this purpose there is nothing to surpass 
medium-sized GO pots, filled with a mixture 
of two-thirds loam and one-third old 
Mushroom-bed manure or leaf-mould, 
made quite firm. A piece of turfy loam 
should be placed in the bottom of the pots 
in lieu of crocks, and it is inadvisable to 
fill the pots too full of soil, as much water 
is required should the weather be fine and 
dry. None but the strongest and best of 
the runners should, as a matter of course, 
be selected, and if there are more than one 
plantlet on a runner layer that nearest 
home, and dispense with the others. Pegs 
made from worn-out Birch-brooms or from 
Bracken where the latter abounds are ns 
serviceable as anything for holding the 
plants in position on the soil in the pots. 
Crooks made from sui/fiUte lengths luf 
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rather thin galvanised wire will also 
answer the same purpose. Where a large 
number of plants has to be dealt with, it 
is a good plan to stand the pots between 
two rows of plants, and leave the space 
vacant between the next two, for the pur¬ 
pose of watering being carried out the 
more conveniently, and so on. Again, the 
nearer they are stood to the old plants so 
that they experience a certain amount of 
shade, the less will be the amount of water 
required. All the same, the soil must 
never be allowed to become dry once layer¬ 
ing takes place, and in hot weather water 
is needed two or three times a day. The 
more constant or regular the attention 
paid them the more speedily will they be¬ 
come rooted, and be in fit condition for 
removal to a slightly shaded jiosition for 
a few days until they recover from the 
effects of being severed from the parent 
plants, after which the sooner they arc 
planted out the better. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Nectarines failing.—Can you tell me what 
has happened to the Nectarine-tree from 
which 1 have picked the accompanying fruit? 
The tree looks healthy, and is in a lean-to 
house, with two other Nectarines and two 
Peaches, all of which look perfectly healthy, 
and the fruit, which is not quite ripe, is com¬ 
ing on well. All the tree- 1 have been treated 
aline. The trees were well watered before 
flowering and after setting, and also syringed. 
Fresh soil, to which were added chalk lime 
and dissolved bones, was put tc all the trees 
last autumn, and the old soil removed. The 
Nectarine is a Lord Napier, and not very old. 
Some of the fruits split when stoning.—C. F. 
Wilson. 

[The fruits were in such an advanced 
stage of decay when they reached us that 
it was quite impossible to gain any idea 
as to what can have caused them to 
collapse in the manner stated. The only 
thing we can surmise after reading your 
letter is, that as you have afforded the 
roots water once only since the setting of 
the fruit, the border has become dry, and 
this has caused the fruits, if not to crack, 
to ripen prematurely and decay. When 
borders are well drained aud tbe trees in 
good health it is surprising the amount of 
water that Peaches and Nectarines require 
from the time the fruits set until the 
ripening stage is well advanced, and it 
should not be given in driblets, but in suf¬ 
ficient quantity on each occasion to well 
moisten the border dow r n to the drainage. 
If correct in our surmise, you had 
better, for the sake of the crops on the 
other trees, water the border at once. 
Stone splitting is generally caused 
through an insufficiency or absence of lime 
in the soil. In your case w'e should be in¬ 
clined to think the rupture of tbe seed 
vessels is due to want of moisture.] 

Pear-tree unhealthy.—I enclose leaves from 
an old espalier Pear-tree. What is the matter? 
Is it due to fungus, fly or grub, and what is 
the remedy? The tree was sprayed in winter 
with caustic wash, but lias not been touched 
since.— Mbrrpield 

[Sclerotinia fructigcna, or “Brown 
Rot,” is the disease which lias caused the 
leaves of tbe Pear-tree to become so 
blackened. It is of a fungoid nature, and 
attacks tbe foliage first, then spreads to 
the fruit, and if left unchecked will kill 
the young wood and work an incalculable 
amount of mischief. The best remedies to 
resort to at the present time are either a 
3 oz. solution of liver of sulphur (sulphide 
of potassium) or Bordeaux mixture at 
half strength, and apply in the form of a 
spray. This should be repeated two or 
three times at intervals of a w’eek or so. 
All you have to do to make the first-named 
is to dissolve 3 oz. of sulphide in every 
10 gallons of wash required. The second 
you can purchase ready, for use, and 
dilute according to directions. Next 
winter spray with a combined fungicide 
and Insecticide, such as the Woburn 
wash, and before the buds on tbe trees 
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break iu spring spray with a 0 oz. solu¬ 
tion of liver of sulphur. See also reply to 
W. 8. Mainprice.J 

Apple-tree In bad health.—Can you oblige 
by telling me what this pest is and how 1 can 
eradicate it? I am sorry to say it ia increas¬ 
ing and spreading, despite very thorough 
alkali washing before buds open.—W. S. MaIn- 
PRICB. 

I The shoots submitted are affected with 
a fungoid disease known as Apple-mildew 
(Podosphora lemotricba). Your best 
course is to at once spray all affected trees 
with a solution of sulphide of potassium 
(liver of sulphur), aud again after an 
interval of a week or ten days. To make 
this, dissolve 3oz. of the sulphide in every 
10 gallons of water required, and apply 
at once, as it soon deteriorates. Next 
winter, instead of spraying with ordinary 
caustic alkali solution, use a lemedy 
such as the Woburn wash, which acts as 
a fungicide as well as an insecticide. It 
would also be as well to spray the trees 
with a 0 oz. solution of liver of sulphur 
prior to the bursting of the buds in 
spring. Afterwards be on tbe alert, and 
should the fungus reappear spray with a 
3 oz. solution of the same chemical before 
the mildew has an opportunity to spread. 
The sulphide you can obtain from your 
nearest chemist, and the wash named 
from any dealer in garden sundries.] 


VEGETABLES. 

SriNACH. 

Although lust -winter was so very trying 
for Spinach, more plants survived than 
might have been expected when the un¬ 
favourable weather was taken into con¬ 
sideration. for when rain was not falling 
it was dull and damp, fine bright days 
being few and far between. Under these 
conditions growth iu regard to the prickly 
or winter variety was slow, consequently 
the supply often ran short, which necessi¬ 
tated close gathering in the case of the 
Perpetual or Spinach Beet, with the result 
that when spring arrived the plants were 
very much more destitute of loaves than ts 
usual nt that season of the year. A change 
of weather was, therefore, anxiously 
looked for, not only to cause an accelera¬ 
tion of growth, but to allow of some arti¬ 
ficial manure being given to the crop.- 
When this occurred, and as soon as 
growth became perceptible, a light dress¬ 
ing of sulphate of ammonia was at once 
strewn between tbe rows and lioed in. 
This manure is more suitable for Spinach 
on heavy soils than nitrate of soda, which 
answers best when the staple is of a 
medium or light description. Soot, loo. is 
a good stimulant, but when I he plants 
stand in need of a good filip, or it is ne¬ 
cessary to force growth'to the utmost, 
either one or the other of tbe chemicals 
mentioned will bring about tile desired 
effect 1 1»‘ more quickly. All three possess the 
qualities necessary to the production of 
luxuriant growth, which is, of course, the 
great object to attain in the cultivation of 
this wholesome esculent. The Perpetual 
Spinach lias been grubbed some few weeks 
now, but the prickly variety continued to 
yield gatherings until near the middle of 
June before the plants began to run to 
seed, which is quite an unprecedented 
occurrence. Provision was necessarily 
made against such a contingency as a 
break in the supply occurring either 
through premature “ bolting ” or other 
causes by sowing seed of the summer or 
round-leaved kind as early as it was safe 
to do so outdoors in a warm, skeltered 
s[)ot. Since then fortnightly sowings have 
been the rule, and as summer Spinach 
quickly runs to seed, not more than a 
couple of rows, of some ■!§ yards long, 
have beet) sown at one time. W hen a com 
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stant supply is in demand, It is best met 
in the height of summer, especially where 
a light soil oi such as dries out quickly 
has to be dealt with, by growing a good 
breadth of the perpetual kind, previously 
mentioned. Where there are borders at 
liberty which experience a few hours’ 
shade during the day, the round-leaved 
sort can still be sown, but once July comes 
in it is rather hazardous to rely on it, for 
reasons already stated. For autumn 
gatherings, a point should always be made 
of growing the New Zealand Spinach, 
which should be sown under glass at the 
latter end of May. This never runs to 
seed, and continues growing and yielding 
an abundance of leaves and shoots until 
frost kills the plants. A warm position in 
full sun and a rich soil are conditions ne¬ 
cessary for the successful cultivation of 
this Spinach. When the latter is not cul¬ 
tivated, the autumn demand must then he 
met by sowing a large breadth of the 
prickly variety about the middle of July. 
To stand the winter, breadths of equal 
area of both the perpetual and prickly 
sorts should he sown early, and again at 
the latter end of August, on well-drained 
soil that is in good heart as a result of 
having been well munurcd for a previous 
crop. Then all that is required is to give 
the surface a dressing of wood-ashes, lime, 
or soot, after pointing it over, and before 
drawing the drills. The flavour of the 
Perpetual is not so good as that of the 
round or prickly Spinach, but it is so 
hardy and stands so long before running 
to seed that it is indispensable both in 
winter and at midsummer wherever 
Spinach is in frequent or daily demand. 

A. W. 


AN OLD ASPARAGUS BED. 

I have an AsparaguH-bed. which was made 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. This year the 
Asparagus has been abundant, but the heads 
have been very small. I am told that the bed 
is probably worn out. Is this likely to be the 
case? It was manured last autumn and after¬ 
wards salted as usual. Gan 1 replenish it with 
seed or plants? If it is necessary to make a 
new bed, will you be so kind as to give me 
instructions?—J. D. Mokuikk. 

LWith good management Asparagus bods 
will continue yielding excellent results for 
a much longer period than that mentioned 
by you—in fact, we know of some beds 
that have been in existence for close upon 
fifty years, and from which first-rate pro¬ 
duce was cut this year. It was at one 
time taken for granted that Asparagus 
beds once established would go on for 
years and that it was but seldom neces¬ 
sary to form new ones. Since Asparagus 
has been grown so largely for forcing dur¬ 
ing the winter, a revolution in its culture, 
so to speak, has taken place, and in many 
instances the age of the oldest beds does 
not now exceed ten or a dozen years, the 
rule being to form one or more new ones, 
if not every year, in alternate years, 
which allows for one or more beds being 
broken up for the purpose mentioned each 
year. But, as before stated, beds will, 
with proper treatment, last for years. In 
too many cases the cause of their becom¬ 
ing prematurely worn out is due to a com¬ 
bination of circumstances, such, for in¬ 
stance, as indulging in cutting too late in 
the season, in failing to made adequate 
returns to the beds in the shape of artifi¬ 
cial and organic manures, in the improper 
use of salt, and in omitting to furnish sup¬ 
port to the stems during the growing 
season. The first two lead to the crowns 
or roots becoming impoverished, with the 
result that growth becomes weaker each 
year. The last, causes no end of mischief, 
and often ends in the crowns being killed 
outright. Salt should never be used while 
the crowns are dormant, and even when 
growth commences in spring it- is best 
withheld if the weather is cold and un- 
genial. After cii*44fig has ceased, it can 



be applied—discreetly, of Course—with im¬ 
punity, as it then assists to keep weeds 
under as well as stimulate growth. In 
cold springs fish-guano is a much more 
safe stimulant thau salt, and it may, if de¬ 
sired, be used also throughout the season. 
A good coating of well-rotted manure 
placed on the .surface of the beds in 
autumn, after the dead tops have been cut 
and weeds cleared away, protects the 
crowns from injury by frost and at the 
same time supplies the roots w r ith nutri¬ 
ment. By the end of March the manure 
becomes sufficiently disintegrated to en¬ 
able its being broken down to a fairly fine 
condition and then covered with 2 inches 
or 3 inches of fine soil, shovelled out of the 
alleys between the beds. Alleys, too, are 
often grossly neglected. We find it. pays 
to manure these as well as the beds, as 
the roots find their way into them and 
ramify in all directions when they have 
the opportunity. 

We have entered into the matter at 
greater length than we at first intended, 
thinking that, after perusing the above, 
you may perhaps then be able to arrive at 
some conclusion as to why the beds in 
question are in such an unsatisfactory con¬ 
dition. If unable to solve the problem, 
which will moan the making of new T beds, 
you enn but try to improve the condition 
of the existing ones by working on the 
lines indicated, as you will still have to 
depend on them for produce until the 
plants in the newly-formed beds have 
made three seasons’ growth. The site for 
these should be open, well drained, and 
facing towards the sun. However fertile 
the soil may be. it should be not only 
double dug, but liberally manured, and the 
poorer the soil the greater should be the 
quantity of manure dug in. This preli¬ 
minary work should be done in autumn, 
then the soil will be in the best of con¬ 
dition for sowing to take pluce during 
March. The seed should be sown on the 
level, allowing three rows, 38 inches 
asunder, to a bed, dropping two or three 
seeds in a hole made with the point, of a 
dibber, IS inches apart in the rows. 
When large enough to handle, reduce the 
plants to one at each station. Have the 
beds 4 feet wide, and drive in four stout 
stakes, one at each corner, to serve as a 
guide hereafter when tidying up in the 
sprihg, also allow an alley or walk be¬ 
tween the beds 3 feet in width. You can 
form the beds more quickly by planting 
one or two-year-old roots, instead of sow¬ 
ing seed; but if the condition of the old 
beds can be improved for the time being, 
sowing and raising of the plants where 
they are to remain will not only obviate 
root disturbance, but. give the most satis¬ 
factory results in the long run. See also 
an article on this subject in the issue of 
Gardening Illustrated for June 14th, 
page 360, a copy of which can be had from 
this office for l£d., post free.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hardy Green Colewort.—I have much 
pleasure in accedimr to “ L. Q.’a" (Kermode’s) 
request re the above-named vegetable. One of 
the two best type* in existence of the hardy 
Green Colewort is that named Drumhead, 
which was introduced a year or so ago. It is 
quite hardy, and develops in winter and 
spring medium sized compact hearts, which 
are very firm and flattened in shape. The 
other is named Selected Hardy Green Cole¬ 
wort. This is also a most valuable Colewort 
for winter and spring use. and if " L. Q.” 
grows either of the foregoing or both, I ven¬ 
ture to think he will be pleased with them.— 
A.W. 


New Index and Binding Casea for com¬ 
pleted Volume. —The Index to Volume XXXIV. of 
Gardening II.r.r strathd t.i now ready (price 3d., post 
free 3\d.J. The Bind my Cage for the same volume is also 
available (price la. Gd., by post Is. 9dJ. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any nevcsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 17, Fumival-street, London. E.C. If ordered 
toytthcr, the price of the Index and Binding Case is is., 
post free. 


POULTRY. 

SUMMER FEEDING. 

It is a great mistake to supply fowls with 
the same foods in the same proportions 
j throughout (he whole of the twelve 
months. Yet many poultry-keepers are in 
the habit of doing this, either ignorant of 
or indifferent to the fact that with the 
.seasons the foods should change. There 
has been a great improvement in this re¬ 
spect during the last few years, and it is 
j now realised that to achieve the most 
satisfactory results it is necessary to 
change the diet according to the season. 
Some foods which are most suitable dur¬ 
ing hot weather are unsatisfactory during 
the winter. On the other hand, certain 
foods which answer excellently during 
cold weather are not only unsuitable dur¬ 
ing the summer—they are positively 
dangerous. The best summer meals are 
middlings, ground oats, and bran. Mid¬ 
dlings is an excellent food, i»ossessing a 
good feeding value, yet it is not heating, 
as some of the other meals are. It is 
really tlu* halfway stage between Hour 
and bran—it may be called very coarse 
flour or very fine bran. Ground oats, 
while it possesses a splendid feeding 
value, is rather too expensive for ordinary 
use. Its chief value is for fattening. A 
good ration for use during the summer 
months consists of two parts middlings, 
one part ground oats, and one part bran. 
Wheat and oats are the best grains for 
fowls during warm weather. In the case 
of the former, “tail” wheat answers the 
purpose capitally, and it is very much 
cheaper. A good sample of oats, however, 
must be procured, for poor-quality grain 
consists so largely of husk. Maize should 
be avoided during hot weather, for it has 
an injurious effect upon the health and 
productiveness of the birds. It is very 
strong in carbohydrates, which f cnuse it to 
lie exceedingly heating, and. as a conse¬ 
quence, fattening. It does not add on to 
! the bird, however, as is the case with some 
I of the other fattening foods, flesh and 
I white fat, but it coats the Interior of the 
body with a yellow, oily fat, which is most 
I objectionable. Anyone who has ever had 
to draw a bird that has been fed largely 
on maize will know how disagreeable a 
task it is, and what a large portion of it 
goes away in the form of oil when the bird 
is cooked. It is frequently claimed that 
maize stimulates the laying powers of a 
bird, and this is so to a certain extent, 
but only for a very short time. It. will 
probably increase the number of eggs for 
about a week or teu days, hut after this 
time the number will quickly diminish, 
and in the long run not nearly so many 
eggs will be obtained. Barley-meal is also 
a food whieli is not recommended for use 
during hot weather. It is much less in¬ 
jurious than maize, it is true, but, at the 
same time, it is strong in carbohydrates. 
It is extremely useful during the winter 
and spring, but as soon as the weather be¬ 
comes really hot it should be avoided. 
Taking it all round, barley is one of the 
most, serviceable foods ' we have, and 
either as grain or meal it answers well. 
There is sometimes a certain amount of 
difficulty in persuading the birds to eat the 
grain, as they do not care for the hard 
husk surrounding the kernel. Once, how¬ 
ever, they become accustomed to it, they 
eat it very readily. 

When the weather is cold it is a mistake 
to supply fowls with cold mash. It is 
obvious that if they take into their systems 
a large quantity of cold, wet food, it is 
bound to reduoe considerably the tempera¬ 
ture of the body, and this should be 
avoided, otherwise eggs are likely to be 
scarce and development of the young stock 
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slow. During the spring and summer, 
when the days are warm, this is rather an 
advantage than otherwise, and at such a 
time cold mash may be provided. There is 
no objection to feeding growing stock on 
hard grain entirely, for they can digest 
it quite easily, especially when they are 
exercising themselves all day long. The 
adult birds, provided they have access to 
arable or pasture land, do not require 
more than one good feed a day, and in this 
case it is best given at about 3.30 or 4 p.m. 

An important item in the diet of poultry 
during the summer months is greenstuff. 
It should not be stinted, for if it is there is 
likely to be trouble, and the internal 
organs will probably become deranged. 
There is any amount of greenstuff about 
at the present time, so there is no diffi¬ 
culty on this score. Almost any garden 
produce answers admirably, particularly 
Lettuces. Boiled stinging Nettles are ex¬ 
cellent, and have a beneficial medicinal 
effect. When fresh greenstuff is scarce, 
steamed Clover-hay should be used in its 
place, the steaming having the effect of 
causing it to swell out as though it were 
in its natural form. It requires to be 
chopped up, steamed for several hours, 
and then mixed with the morning mash. 

E. T. B. 


and thpt caused the blood to become slug¬ 
gish, with the result that a small blood¬ 
vessel had burst near the brain. This ex¬ 
plains all the symptoms you describe. 
Your birds are overfed. Feed less and en¬ 
courage* them to take as much green food 
as possible.— J. Freeman. 


AQUARIA. 

Clearing water in pond.— (1) If you 

keep the water on the move—that is, pro¬ 
vide a small trickle of water constantly 
running into the pond—the water will 
clear naturally in the course of time. This 
is practically the only way of clearing, 
though, of course, the process will be all 
the quicker the larger the stream of fresh 
water admitted. (2) Newts and goldfish 
will live amicably together. 1 should ad¬ 
vise the ordinary goldfish, simply because 
I have never handled the other. If the 
pond provides suitable shallows, however, 
there is no reason why you should not give 
the surface type of fish a trial. I cannot 
say whether these latter are hardy or not, 
but you should he able to ascertain the 
facts from where you procure the fish.— 
J. T. Bird. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Poultry Post-mortems.—We have arranged 
with Mr. John Freeman. M.P.S., 110, Ieknield- 
street. Birmingham, to make a general ex¬ 
amination of dead poultry, pigeons, and other 
bird*, also rabbits, at the nominal charge of 
one shilling for each, subject to the report ap¬ 
pearing in Gardening Illustrated. Dead bodies 
must be sent, carriage paid, direct to Mr. 
freeman, accompanied by the fee of one 
shilling,and not to our office; and should reach 
him not later than the Saturday before date 
of publication. Full particulars should he 
given as to the symptoms previous to death, 
also how the birds have been fed, and any 
other information likely to he of use in ad¬ 
vising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 


Plymouth Rock cock (II. Wood).- The 
puck had liver disease in a very bad form. 
The symptoms you describe—greenish 
diarrhma nnd water in tlie crop, and 
blackening of the comb—are quite char¬ 
acteristic of the disease. So, too, is the 
aimless Intoxicated way the victims have 
of lurching about in the later stages when 
they are really becoming very weak. Treat 
with some of the advertised remedies, and 
remove the fowls to fresh ground, if jios- 
sible.—J. Fueeman. 

Duck ( IV. II. Slone ).—The duck had 
what is sometimes called “ staggers.” It 
Is a sort of fever that attacks ducklings, 
and carries then) off in large numbers. 
Keep them out of the sun and keep them 
very clean. Do not overfeed them—little 
and often Is the plan. Granulated biscuit 
ami meat, also crushed oats nnd barley- 
meal in equal parts mixed up with 10 per 
rent, of granulated meat, and given 
crumbly moist, nre the best foods.— 
J. Freeman-. 

Black Minorca hen (Mr. Gilbert ).—The 
lien’s liver was thoroughly diseased, hut 
the immediate cause of deatir was apo¬ 
plexy, due to the state of the liver. The 
growth wns a tumour. It was an alto¬ 
gether unhealthy bird, and you are well 
rid of it. —J. Freeman. 


Parrot (A. SI .).—Your parrot appears to 
have been suffering from Inflammation of 
the lungs. It looks like a bird that has 
never been properly acclimatised. These 
unfortunate parrots nre brought over from 
Africa in large numbers under very un¬ 
satisfactory conditions, nnd the sudden¬ 
ness of the change from Lheir native warm 
climate to our English climate kills many 
of them.—J. Freeman. 


Yellow Budgerigar (E. K. C .).—'The bird 


died of apoplexy. 

Die 


Its lutei-was con, 




Water supply question (Weekly Sub¬ 
scriberJy —This is a very vague question. 
Who requires you to have a waterworks 
supply put in, nnd ujxm what ground is the 
requirement made? You must please give 
uie some information about the matter, 
because a bare answer to your question 
might mislead .you altogether.— Barrister. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Holland House Show, July 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd, 1913. 

Roses.—The Roses are ever a great 
feature, and this season have well main¬ 
tained the standard of excellence of 
former years, both as regards numbers 
and quality The freshness of the ex¬ 
hibits was quite remarkable, despite the 
great heat of the opening day. In the fine 
group staged by Mr. C. Turner, Slough, 
we remarked the new Rambler Corona¬ 
tion, a rather good bright-looking flower. 
Her Majesty, Hugh Dickson, Lady Ash- 
town, White Dorothy Perkins, Rayon 
d’Or, Lady Hillingdon, and Lyon Rose were 
other good flowers in an excellent group. 
Messrs. Win. Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross, displayed a superb lot of weeping 
standard Roses and cut flowers of the 
choicest varieties. Lady Gay, Juliet fin 
good form), American Pillar, Ophelia 
(award of merit), Mine. Segond Weber, 
Beaute de Lyon, Frau Karl Druscliki, 
Hugh Dickson, and Marquise de Sinety 
were some of the more distinct. The 
handsome group from Hobbies, Limited, 
Dereham, was largely composed of weep¬ 
ing standards,baskets of choice cut blooms 
Ailing in the groundwork and the interven¬ 
ing spaces. Of the former, Minnehaha, Hin- 
watha, and Excelsa were the best, while 
such as Rayon d’Or, Pink Pearl (a very 
beautiful single), Lady Hillingdon, Dana? 
(a rather pretty perpetual - flowering 
Rambler), Effective (large semi-double 
crimson), Betty, Lady Ashtown, and Lady 
Godiva call for special remark. Messrs. 
Paul and Son, The Old Nurseries, Ches- 
hunt, arranged a magnificent group in 
bank-like form, certainly one of the finest 
in the entire show. It was largely made 
up of pillar Roses and weeping standards, 
with a groundwork of choice flowers as 
basket groups. The freshness of the 
flowers, too, was quite a feature. Excelsa, 
American Pillar, Liberty, Lady Alice, 
Lady Gay, Mine. Segond Weber. Lyon 
Rose, Sunburst, Mine. Ravary, Beaute de 


Lyon, and Shower of Gold (a small yellow- 
flowered Rambler) were among the 
notables in the group. Messrs. B. R. Cant 
and Sons, Old Rose Gardens, Colchester, 
had a particularly fine group of Rambler 
varieties, associated with those of the 
: perpetual-flowering class in great num- 
j hers. American Pillar, Lady Curzon. 
Lady Hillingdon, Rayon d'Or, Molly Shur- 
man Crawford, Killaruey, Chateau de 
Clos Vougeot (a velvety scarlet ll.T.j, and 
' Warrior were among the leading sorts. 
Messrs. G. Jackman and Sons, Woking, 
employed Rambler sorts as a background 
to their group, arranging vases and stands 
of cut flowers around. Due Adolphe de 
Luxembourg, Le Progres, Rayon d’Or, 
Irish Elegance, and Rubin were among tlie 
fresher sorts. Messrs. Frank Cant and 
Co., Braiswiek Rose Gardens, hail a for¬ 
midable bank of flowers well and taste¬ 
fully arranged, a considerable number of 
novelties being remarked in the group. 
Commandant Jules Grnvereaux (a tine 
rich crimson H.P.), Hugh Dickson, 
Mine. Melanie Soupert, Lyon Rose, Rayon 
d’Or. Miss Ada Francis (a new Rambler 
with flowers like those of Goldfinch more 
freely produced), and Rouge Angevin? 
(ILL*, with Poppy-scarlet coloured flowers) 
were among the best. This last was in 
the centre of the group, its rich colour 
appealing to all. Messrs. G. Bunyard and 
Co., Maidstone, had some excellent flowers 
of Ilugli Dickson, Juliet, the velvety- 
scarlet II.P Chateau de Clos Vougeof. 
Rayon d’Or, Lyon Rose, and Joseph 
Lowe. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., En¬ 
field, had a large group in which the rich 
crimson Commandant Jules Gravereaux 
was quite a feature. Other good sorts 
were Lady Pirrie, Marquise de Sinety, 
Sunburst, Leslie Holland, and Duchess of 
Wellington. Mr. Walter Easlea, Dane- 
croft Nursery, Eastwood. Essex, had a de¬ 
lightful group in which many choice 
flowers were seen. His novelty. Cherry 
Page, a new decorative Hybrid Tea, with 
semi-double flowers of cherry-pink,shaded 
with yellow, was a great attraction. The 
velvety-scarlet Chateau d_- Clos Vougeot 
was also finely shown, other notable varie¬ 
ties including Mrs. Alfred Tate, Rayon 
d’Or, Arthur R. Goodwin, and Souvenir 
de Gustave Prat (yellow and white). 
Messrs. Morse Bros., Woodhridge, had 
good flowers of Juliet, Rayon d’Or, and 
Orleans Rose. Mr. John Mattock, Ox¬ 
ford, had well-coloured examples of Mine. 
Segond Weber, Irish Elegance, and George 
C. Waud, while Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Wood- 
bridge, displayed this last, Mrs. David 
Jardine, nnd Juliet all iti excellent condi¬ 
tion. Mr. George Prince, Oxford, was 
well to the front with choice sorts, Irene 
Watts (soft blush), J. B. Clarke, Marie 
Van Houtte, Gardenia, Lady Pirrie, 
American Pillar, and Gottfried Keller 
being excellent. Perhaps the finest bit <>f 
colour in the group was from Lyon Rose, 
which was quite remarkable. Messrs. 
W. and J. Brown, Peterborough, had a 
fine bank of flowers, making much of such 
as Prince de Bulgarie, Lyon, Harry Kirk, 
Avoea, Lady Pirrie, and Mrs. Joseph 
Welsh (of a bright rose colour). 

Sweet Peas.—These popular flowers are 
ever a great feature at the summer show 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
this year have fully sustained their posi¬ 
tion. Most of the lending growers put up 
large exhibits, displaying them attrac¬ 
tively. as is their wont. One of the largest, 
displays was that from Sir Randolph 
Baker, Bnrf. M.P., Blandford (gardener. 
Mr. A. E. Usher), than whom, perhaps, 
there is no keener exhibitor to-day. On 
the present occasion wedded to fine flowers 
were length and strength of .stem, fresh¬ 
ness, and that refinement ever attendant 
uI>on expert knowledge* and culture. The 
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many vases and stands comprising the 
group constituted an imposing feature. 
There must have been upwards of a 
hundred stands in this display. Some of 
the finer groups were Dobbie’s Cream, 
Edrom Beauty, Lavender George Herbert, 
May Campbell, Lady Miller, Princess Vic¬ 
toria, Audrey Crier, and Anglian Orange, 
the whole making u feast of the flower 
that could hardly be excelled. An excel¬ 
lent loL of flowers was arranged by Mr. 
James Box, Lindfield Nurseries, Hay¬ 
wards Heath, whose tendency to a little 
overcrowding detracted not a little from 
the easiness of the arrangement generally. 
Some of the more conspicuous sorts were 
Thomas Stevenson, Dobbie's Cream, Mrs. 
Gibbs Box, Orange Perfection, and Mrs. 
Hardcastle Sykes. Remarkably good and 
artistically displayed was the magnificent 
exhibit of these flowers from Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, high excellence 
being manifest on all sides. In a gather¬ 
ing containing considerably more than one 
hundred varieties, it were all but impos¬ 
sible to prevent clashing in the arrange¬ 
ment, though this was conspicuous by its 
absence, so cleverly had the colours been 
distributed. Huge pillars or stands occu¬ 
pied the background, linked together, as 
it were, with arches of Smilax, shields of 
velvet, with the choicer sorts occupying 
the intervening spaces in a most effective 
way. P.elow, glass and other vases of 
many sizes occupied the groundwork in 
such a way as to command attention. The 
Messrs. Sutton have upon other occasions 
staged handsome groups of these flowers, 
but we recall nothing so good or artistic 
ns this. In so large a collection, it is not 
possible- to give the varieties in detail, 
though we were particularly struck with 
Asta Ohn, Moneymaker, and Etta Dyke 
(whites), Melba, Barbara (salmon- 
orange), Decorator (rose-pink), the dell- 
eate-tinted Lady Millar, James Box, 
Scarlet Emperor, and Mrs. Cuthbertson. 


improvement. Its bank-like style was all 
but ruinous, though the Mowers, seen alone, 
were among the best. Messrs. G. Stark 
and Sons, Great Ryburgh, Norfolk, had an 
excellent group, and some few' novelties. 
Hercules, Mrs. Cuthbertson, Wenvoe 
Castle (a deep mauve, arranged in tall 
pillars as a background), Bertrand Deal, 
Maggie Stark. A. A. Kahilis (deep pink) 
standing out well amid the rest. Robert 
Sydenham, Limited, Tenby-street, Bir¬ 
mingham, displayed a comparatively 
small group, Alaud Holmes, Edith Taylor, 
Lilian, Bertie Usher, Princess Mary, and 
Zarinn (Spencer) appearing among the 
best. 

NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 

The Rose show of the year, at the Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, on the 4th of this 
month, illustrated in a remarkable 
1 manner the hold this flower has upon 
garden lovers. Prom mid-day until five 
o’clock there was a continual stream of 
persons passing through the gates, and at 
clearing-time it was almost as difficult to 
move in the tents as it had been during 
the afternoon. The day was fine, and not 
uncomfortably hot; the flowers, therefore, 
kept their brilliancy of colouring as well 
ns their form throughout the day. Gener¬ 
ally, it is doubtful if any of the series of 
exhibitions surpassed this last in quality 
of bloom, certainly not in quantify. All 
available space appeared to be filled, and 
there was great keenness in the nanny com¬ 
petitive classes. We will note the salient 
points of this magnificent display and also 
the particular blossoms and groups which 
appeared outstanding. Perhaps of all the 
items, the tent, 100 feet in length, for new 
Roses only was the most patronised by 
visitors. Fortunately, we had an early 
view, and were thus able to give ample 
time to this portion. It was a day for one 
of the three notable raisers of new T sorts 
from Ireland. Alessrs. Hugh Dickson, 


dozen flowers for Dr. Lamplough, Alver- 
stoke, Hants. Remarkable blossoms 
among the Hybrid Perpetuals were : Her 
Majesty (a variety suited by recent sun¬ 
shine), Frau Karl Druschki, Gloire de 
Uhedane Guinoisseau, Horace Vernet, 
Hugh Dickson, Mrs. John Laiug (which 
gained one of the medals for “ premier ” 
blooms), Ulrich Brunner. Leading Hybrid 
Teas, which are gradually dominating all 
other classes,, were Avoca (the finest of 
red varieties for form and colour), Dean 
Hole, Ethel Malcolm, George Dickson 
(another premier bloom), Jonkhecr J. L. 
Mock, Joseph Hill, Leslie Holland (most 
brilliant in colour, but over “ dressed ”), 
Mabel Drew, Mildred Grant, Airs. George 
Shawyer (a first-rate new variety), Mrs. 
Joseph II. Welch (brilliant pink, perhaps 
the largest of all), Mrs. Alaynard Sinton, 
Mrs. Sam Ross (a grand new sort), Ober- 
hofgartner Terks (fine this year), St. 
Helena, and William Shean. 

Tea Roses were represented by excellent 
blooms of Mrne. Constant Soupert (superb 
in colourmg), Mme. Jean Dupuy, and an 
old variety that should be more known. 
Maman Cochet, Airs. Edward Mawley 
(another “ premier ”), Mrs. Foley Hobbs, 
Alme. Jules Gravereaux, Airs. Hubert 
Taylor, Airs. Alyles Kennedy. Souvenir de 
Pierre Notting (the finest deep yellow), 
White Maman Cochet, and W. R. Smith 
(superb). Distinguished sorts of a decora¬ 
tive character included Frau Karl Dru.s- 
chki, Betty, Caroline Testout, Duchess of 
Wellington, General AlacArthur, George C. 
Waud, Kiflarney, Mme. Alaurlce de Luze 
(not yet well-known), Mme. Iiavary, Mar¬ 
quise de Sinety, Airs. Alfred Tate, Airs. 
A. K. Waddell, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Lyon 
Rose, Pharisaer, Lady Ashtown. Rayon 
d’Or, Prince de Bulgaria, Richmond, Sun¬ 
burst. Lady Hillingdon, Molly Shannon 
Crawford, Airs. Herbert Stevens, and 
three single-flowered kinds in American 
Pillar. Irish Elegance, and Lady Curzon. 


Messrs. E. W. King and Co., Coggeshall, 
had an excellent lot of flowers, not dis¬ 
played, as we think, to the best advantage, 
and, therefore, lacking in the attractive¬ 
ness that was really theirs. Anglian 
Royalty (a dark crimson-bronze flower), 
intended as a novelty for 1914, was among 
the more conspicuous, while all the An¬ 
glian sorts (in pink, lavender, orange, 
crimson,cream, and white) were prominent 
throughout the group. Hercules and Rosa- 
belle were also good. Another fine dis¬ 
play was that from Messrs. John It. King 
and Co., Coggeshall, Essex, who staged 
some six dozen or so of vases, the flowers 
excellent and in a perfectly fresh condi¬ 
tion. Alaud nolmes, Airs. Heslington, 
Nettie Jenkins, Hercules, True Lavender, 
Edrom Beauty, R. F. Felton, Mrs. Cuth¬ 
bertson, and Airs. C. IV. Breadmore were 
among notable sorts. Messrs. Dobbie and 
Co., Edinburgh, as is their wont, also 
achieved conspicuous success with these 
delightful garden flowers. The flowers, 
we believe, were Essex grown, and prob¬ 
ably few English counties can do fuller 
justice to the Sweet Pea. Messrs. Dobbie, 
too, are experts both as growers and exhi¬ 
bitors of the flower, and as such know 
their part, and play it well. The vases of 
flowers were arranged on wide staging, 
its step-like arrangement affording height 
and variety, variegated Alaize. Kochia, 
and Smilax being employed for relief pur¬ 
poses. Dobbie’s new Frilled Pink, T. 
Stevenson, True Lavender, Edrom Beauty, 
Dobbie’s Cream, Alelba, New Alarquis, 
Brunette, Inspector, and Dobbie’s Blue 
Picotee, all presented in superb form, 
were among the most effective in a hand¬ 
some lot. Messrs. Bide and Sons, 
Limited, Farnham, had probably one of 
the more extensive exhibits, though the 
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Belfast, exhibited about a score, having Three gold medals were awarded to new 
a dozen or so flowers of each. A warm varieties, the number put up for this honour 
part of their nursery helped them to make constituting quite a record. There was 
this wonderful display. The blooms of not one, perhaps, of the outstanding merit 
Alessrs. Alex. Dickson, of Newtonards, of last year’s winner, Airs. Andrew Car- 
and those of Messrs. S. AlcOredy and Son, negie. Brilliant Is exceptionally telling in 
of Portadown, are later, so that probably colour, and the blooms are well formed, 
something more will be heard of these two if not over large, and lasting. Mrs. 
last-named at later dates. James Lynns has flowers of perfect shape, 

Roses in bunches and grouiied in baskets with pointed centre and petals of sub- 
formed a great feature, this method of ex- stance, colour blush, with deep-pink 
hibiting giving one an idea as to the value centre. These were both from Alesbrs. 
of particular varieties for massing and : Hugh Dickson. Queen Alary is a variety 
other effects of a decorative nature. Table with medium-sized blooms, notable for 
decorations, too, were, on the whole, variable tints of colouring—yellow and 
simple and effective. Those who did not rose predominating. This should become a 
win prizes should have learned in this in- popular garden sort. It came from Messrs, 
stance that overdoing the matter in the A. Dickson and Sons. We are likely to 
way of elaborate centre-stands might have hear more of Mrs. Hugh Dickson (a cream- 
been against them. The leading eompeti- tinted white of capital proportions, which 
tion for cut Roses in boxes, in seventy-two apparently stands well in hot weather), 
distinct varieties, which carries with it Mrs. .1. W. Parker (blush-wliitc, of nice 
the champion trophy in the nurserymen’s shape), and Airs. Frederick W. Vander- 
division, was won by Alessrs. B. It. Cant bilt (coppery-red, effective). Several 
and Sons, Colchester; second, Messrs. A. novelties—some not yet in commerce— 
Dickson and Sons; third, Messrs. Frank were noted in the competitive stands, and 
Cant and Co., Colchester. For Tea Roses handsome blossoms of Mrs. Andrew Car- 
only, the first prize went to Air. George negie won for Alessrs. Cocker and Son, 
Prince, Oxford. A detailed list and de- < Rose growers, Aberdeen, two first prizes 
scription of the many classes would take against all comers, old and new—no mean 
too much space. We will, therefore, only thing to do. This is a charming Rose of 
give the names of striking flowers as they a creamy tint, and of most chaste appear- 
were jotted down from all exhibits. In ance. Whether, however, it will be of too 
vases and baskets of decorative Roses, delicate a nature for outdoor culture 
Air. John Alattock, Oxford, and Air. E. J. generally, remains to be seen. It was 
Hicks, Twyford, Berks, were prominent about the most fascinating kind in the 
prize-takers. The most important class whole show. Irish Fireflame is a single, 
for amateurs, three dozen varieties, was with red and buff tints, that was used in 
taken by Air. Dennison, of Leamington a first-prize table decoration. This makes 
Spa ; the leading award for Teas and Irish Elegance look dull. Old Gold, again, 
Noisettes being won by Air. A. H. Gray, was a new variety employed in the case of 
Bath. Quite one of the fiuest boxes of a first-prize decoration, copper and yellow 
specimen blooms in the whole exhibition being the colour tints. This is fairly full 
was that which gained first prize for a only,3Jnd medium in size. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. —Mulch everything ns 
far ns possible. This will not obviate 
watering altogether, but it will reduce its 
necessity, and, consequently, save labour. 
Among the things that may require assist¬ 
ance are Violets intended for frames, 
Herbaceous Phloxes, Dahlias, and Holly¬ 
hocks. The two last-named will require 
careful staking and tying. Dahlias may 
require extra stakes at intervals round the 
outside, and if fine flowers are wanted 
seme thinning will be necessary. The old 
show varieties are not so much grown now, 
as the blooms are too heavy for cutting, 
and it is flowers for cutting which 
are required. Hoses and Carnations are 
abundant now, and must have sufficient 
nourishment in a liquid form. Clear away 
suckers, and Briers which have been 
coming on for budding should be looked 
over and shoots reduced. Two or three of 
the strongest and best-placed shoots 
should be left on the standard Briers. 
Rain will probably come soon, and then 
budding may be done, as a good rain will 
give an impetus to the flow of sap, and 
the bark will work better. Sweet Peas 
may be planted for late blooming. Peas 
in bloom should be mulched and receive 
liquid manure. The work of extending 
the rock garden may have attention now, 
as everything works cleanly. As most of 
the plants may be obtained In pots there 
is nothing to stop the work. 

Fruit garden. —I am afraid there will be 
no heavy crops of fruit anywhere this sea¬ 
son. Both Apples and Plums are still 
falling, either through the drought or 
from imperfect fertilisation. Many trees 
bore heavy crops last year, and this has 
had something to do with the present 
failure. The best crops this year are on 
the young, vigorous trees. This may be 
noted and a lesson drawn therefrom. Old 
trees which bear heavily must have more 
nourishment in the shape of rich top- 
dressing. Give attention to the training 
of young trees. The young wood of Plums 
and Apricots should be thinned and 
shortened to five leaves, laying in a well- 
plnced young shoot where there is room. 
Keep a close watch upon insects and apply 
the usual remedies which have been found 
efficient. The hose and plain water in the 
evening will be useful to all wall trees. 
There is a fair crop of Raspberries, and 
the young wood at the base should be 
thinned and only sufficient shoots left to 
bear next year's crop. A mulch of 
manure is generally placed round the 
canes, as they want extra nourishment in 
a season like the present. The planting of 
Loganberries and other berry - bearing 
plants is extending, and is found profit¬ 
able. Strawberry runners are being 
selected for forcing and other purposes. 

Vegetable garden. —As fast as the 
early Potatoes are lifted other crops are 
planted.. These will include Turnips and 
winter Greens of all kinds. Cauliflowers 
and autumn Broccoli should be planted 
and watered in. Drills should be drawn 
with the corner of the hoc 3 inches deep, 
and the plants set out In the drills and 
watered in. The late Broccoli generally 
follows the Strawberries when the three- 
year system is adopted. The ground is 
thoroughly prepared and deepened for 
Strawberries, and when the old plants are 
chopped off with the spade, left till dry, 
and then burnt, and a further manurial 
dressing given and hoed in, and later 
Broccoli planted with n crowbar, the holes 
filled in with the surface dressing. 
Planted firmly and watered in, the 
Broccoli grows sturdy and strong, and 
frost does not hurt, them: at least I have 
never known them 6rlt> Lettuce land 
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Cauliflower sown now on land that was 
moistened the previous evening should he. 
sown thinly, and at least half the plants 
should be left to develop without trans¬ 
planting, as if the dry weather continues 
many plants will run to seed and be of 
no use. Late Celery may be planted either 
in trenches or on the bed system, which 
is a modification of the trench system. A 
good deal of produce can be grown on a 
small space in this way. 

Conservatory. —Winter flowers have to 
be thought of now. Some things, such as 
Salvias, Eupatoriums, Solanums, etc., 
may be planted out and potted up in the 
autumn. A look round sometimes to pinch 
the strong shoots will improve the shape 
and the flowering. Shrubs such as 
Camellias, Oranges, Daphnes, and other 
things planted in the borders of the con¬ 
servatory may require top-dressing, but 
there is always the danger when top-dress¬ 
ing of raising the soil above the collar, 
which will do harm. Whenever I have 
seen a i>ermanent plant in the conserva¬ 
tory losing tone I have always traced the 
trouble to deep planting, and by lifting the 
roots have brought the plant back to 
health. There is a continual settlement 
going on in conservatory borders, and this 
danger should not be lost sight of, as 
hard-wooded plants will not bear the 
collars to be earthed up, though soft- 
wooded plants capable of making roots 
up the stem may not suffer. Groups of 
Gloxinias will be a special feature now, 
and there is abundance of Lilies in 
variety. Retarded Spirmas will be useful, 
but the Spiraeas are not so popular as they 
were. Plants in flower will require a 
little shade,either from climbers or blinds. 
Watering requires watching. 

Stove. If anything requires repotting 
attention should be given to it now. It is 
better not to overpot anything, as there is 
always danger of overwatering following 
unless one is quite sure of the hand that 
uses the water-pot. Use the syringe daily 
if the water is pure, but not otherwise so 
far as the plants are concerned, though 
the paths and stages or borders may be 
damped several times on hot days. Shade 
in some form will be necessary, but 
Crotons and Dracaenas should only be 
lightly shaded or the foliage will lack 
colour. Climbers should be thinned and 
not permitted to grow into a tangle. Gar¬ 
denias which have completed growth 
which is getting a little firm may be 
moved to a lower temperature, w T here 
more air can be given. Medinilla mag- 
nitica, which makes a handsome specimen, 
and flowers about this season, comes in 
well in a collection of stove plants in the 
show. Rondeletia speciosa major is 
nearly always in flower. 

Greenhouse.— Many of the usual green¬ 
house plants will be better on a coal-ash 
bed outside now, but their wants in the 
way of W'ater and syringing must have 
timely attention, and the ashes between 
the pots must he damped occasionally, and 
the plants should not be exposed to the 
winds. If the winds are likely to be 
troublesome better plunge the pots partly 
in ashes. If certain things are placed out¬ 
side to ripen, the house can be filled with 
growing stock, and for a time be kept a 
little closer. Begonias and many other 
things just now may be at home in such 
a house where a little shade can be given. 
A little Summer Cloud rubbed on the glass 
with a brush will keep them comfortable. 
We have sometimes used this house for 
young Aralias, Grevilleas, and Cyperils 
seedlings coming on. 

Work in the vineries.— As soon as the 
Grapes in the early house are out—and 
the last few bunches may keep well if 
bottled—the house may be thrown open 


and the hose used freely to clear red- 
spider if any are present. The inside 
borders may be moistened if they are dry, 
as they very likely are. If the earliest 
crop of Grapes is taken from pots the 
chances are the plants are exhausted. 
Many growers grow a fresh lot of Vines 
annually, and throw out the exhausted 
plants, although if cut back and re¬ 
potted, or top-dressed, canes strong 
enough to fruit may be made in time. 
Each gardener may have his own ideas of 
the matter. Fairly good results may be 
obtained in either way, but very often 
raising young plants annually ensures 
plenty to select from, and there must be 
time to ripen the canes. There is an 
advantage in giving Vines plenty of space, 
so that new rods may extend. This ex¬ 
tension adds so much to the strength of 
the Vines and ensures a better crop, finer 
in bunch and berry, if fed by rich top- 
dressings. Young Vines in pots, propa¬ 
gated from eyes last winter or spring, 
should be strong enough now to move into 
11-inch or 12-inch pots, and be grown on in 
a light position, the canes to he stopped 
when G feet long and the laterals removed 
later. 

Orchard-house.— If the early Teaches 
are finished the plants may be placed out¬ 
side when the last of the fruits are 
gathered, and to save watering the pots 
may be plunged. Gooseberries are in some 
gardens grown under glass to obtain an 
early crop. They may be planted out and 
tiained to wires or cordons. I have seen 
them do well both planted out in a cool- 
house and also in pots, and probably more 
attention will be given to them, as ripe 
Gooseberries early make a nice addition 
to tbe dessert, and when proi>eTly summer- 
pruned, and the young wood matured, 
there will be abundant crops, and under 
glass there will be less diflieulty in deal¬ 
ing with the fungus. The following are 
good varieties :—Crown Boh, Whitesmith, 
Cousins* Seedling, Keepsake, Leveller, 
Whinham’s Industry, and Leader. 

Figs under glass. —There is not much 
advantage in growing Figs under glass 
unless the first crop is ripe early enough 
to permit the second crop to come in time 
to ripen. When forced, the first crop may 
be gathered in June, and, of course, dur¬ 
ing the time fruit is ripening less mois¬ 
ture is used and more air given, otherwise 
the fruits may damp, but as soon as the 
fruits are ripe the second crop is becom¬ 
ing prominent, and may want more mois¬ 
ture and warmth to swell them off. The 
second crop is generally more numerous 
than the first, though possibly the fruits 
may be a little smaller, though that may 
in some measure depend upon the nourish¬ 
ment given in the form of top-dressings 
and liquid stimulants. 

Ferns and Palms. —These are in demand 
now. If anyone wishes for more Palms 
the summer is the time to buy, as they 
will stand better now than if purchased 
earlier. They must have shade, but the 
fires may be put out both for Palms and 
Ferns if in the* greenhouse sectiou. Good 
loam, with a third part of leaf-mould and 
sand, will suit them if any want re¬ 
potting. They do not require large pots 
in proportion to size of plants, hut the 
drainage should be free, the pots clean, 
and the potting reasonably firm. The 
best Palms for indoors are Kentia 
Fosteriana and K. Belmoreana ; the 
former is the stronger and larger grower. 
Belmoreana is rather more graceful in 
habit, but less robust. 

Tomatoes. —Do not forget the top-dress¬ 
ing. It will help the swelling fruits, and 
assist the setting of late flowers. The top-» 
dressing may consist of old manure, good 
loam, and burnt earth,: with a dash of 
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some artificial stimulant, if convenient; 
but we have often left the latter out, and 
trusted only to loam. Moss-litter manure, 
and burnt, garden rubbish, which has 
given good results. A good deal of stop¬ 
ping is required now. 

Cucumbers in cool-houses and frames. 
—Top-dress often. Water the roots when 
dry, and sprinkle with water which has 
been exposed to the atmosphere when tlie 
time comes for closing—usually about four 
o’clock p.m. (’lit all fruits when large 
enough for use. Pinch one or two leaves 
beyond the fruits. Thin the young shoots 
to avoid overcrowding, anti remove old 
foliage which has lost tone. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 21st .—Strawberry runners are 
being selected, and for the most part laid 
on the surface of small pots filled with 
good soil, as we like to give the plants in¬ 
tended for forcing a good start. The little 
pots are partly plunged in Ihe ground and 
are watered daily in hot weather. The 
runners are stopped when the first little 
plant has been secured, and no further 
progress in that direction permitted. One 
plant on each runner is suliicient. 

July JJnd .—We have done some budding 
of standard Pliers. Standards can only 
be done when the bark runs freely, and 
the weather influences the movement of 
the sap. In dry weather the bark sets 
hard, and is almost immovable, but when 
rain comes this bark becomes workable. 

A good soaking of water in a dry time will 
help matters if the work is urgent. Dwarf 
Briers can be worked any time by remov¬ 
ing a little soil from the base of the stem. 

July JSrd.— Pinks are still being propa¬ 
gated from cuttings or pipings under 
handlights, shaded in bright weather. An 
old florist friend was a great man among i 
the choice-laced Pinks that were grown 
many years ago, and I think will be again 
some day, and lie always made an excava¬ 
tion a foot deep in the handliglit, placed 
Rhubarb-leaves in the bottom, to line the j 
excavation, and filled the position thus j 
created with sandy compost, and thrust, in i 
the pipings or cuttings. The Rhubarb- 
leaf held up the moisture and reduced the j 
necessity for watering. 

July Jith. —It is, perhaps, rather too | 
early in most places to sow Cabbage-seeds, 
except in the cool northern districts. Wo | 
generally make the first sowing about 
July 25th, and the second about August 
2nd. A day or two will not make much 
difference. Everybody has a favourite 
Cabbage, and there is plenty of good 
varieties. Ellnm’s Early Dwarf, Flower of 
Spring, and Enfield Market are good and 
reliable. We generally sow Enfield Market 
last; though it. is not quite so early as the 
other it stands well. 

July 25th. —We have prepared n frame 
with sandy soil, and a layer of sand on the 
top, so ns to have a bed suitable for choice 
cuttings. There may be a choice Carna¬ 
tion that we want to make the most of, 
and all the shoots will not make suitable 
layers, but may be made into cuttings. 
Hollyhocks will root from single buds, if 
required, thrust into a sandy bed. Choice 
evergreen shrubs may be struck from cut¬ 
tings in August under glass, and Roses 
may be rooted in early autumn. 

July 2Gth .—This is a good time to sow 
Lettuces and Endive freely, and the black- 
seeded Brown Cos will be included at this 
nnd following sowings. At least two sow¬ 
ings should be made this month, and two 
more in August for winter. Those who 
have spare frames in August may fill them 
with Lettuces, leaving the lights off for 
the time being. Make a sowing of Chervil. 
It is useful for flavouring. j 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries awl answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the. EDITOR o/"G ardening, , 
17, Fur nival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to tne Pub¬ 
lisher. The name awl address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a , 
separate piece of paper , the name and address I 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be | 
sent to press some days til advance of date , 
queries cannot of ways be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each — the. stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 

(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more, than four /Jants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the frail should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour awl size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We hare 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens off rails for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We cun under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Ampelopsis dying (C.).— We should think 
that your Ampelopsis veitehiliad died because 
the soil was unsuitable, seeing, as you say. 
that, the roots were quite rotten. Before you 

F lant again, and you can get. plants in pots 
rent a nursery to plant any time, would it not 
be well to excavate the soil your previo is 
plant was in and replace it with quite fresh 
soil, adding some brick rubble at the bottom 
and a little old mortar refuse? Jf the soil be 
[pretty good, such as you can get from a 
kitchen garden quarter, no addition of 
manure now will be needful. A mulch of 
manure may. however, be put over the roots i 
when you plant. 

FRUIT. 

Rotten Grapes (W.).~ We have had 

numerous examples of Grapes sent us similar 
to yours. It is a very bad case of scalding | 
evidently, and is doubtless due to sudden ac¬ 
cessions of heat in a bouse that is full of mois¬ 
ture. What is called shanking usually sets ill 
after the berries have coloured, the stems 
holding them drying and withering up. Your 
stems have not withered in that way, hut the 
berries look as if parboiled. We fear that 
there has been a great accumulation of mois¬ 
ture in the house, caused by free watering and 
syringing, then closing all ventilation, and 
leaving the house so closed till late in the 
morning, when strong sun heat has sent the 
temperature up to scalding point. Evidently i 
it seems to have been quite a product of defec¬ 
tive treatment. 

VEGETABLES. 

Black-fly on Broad Beans (S. B.). The best 
way is to nick oil the infested tops and at once 
burn them. XUAll insecticide, if syringed on 
to the plants, will soon effect, a clearance. 
Blighted Cucumbers f .S'.).— 1 The pieces of 

C ' it sent show your Cucumbers to be in very 
condition, and unless you can so fumigate 
the plants as to destroy the insects, you will 
lose them entirely. We fear, indeed, that ere 
this is in print the mischief will have been 
done. It does seem as if the best course for 
, you to take is to pull out. the plants and burn 
or bury them, then put a few red-liot cinders 
I into an iron dish, stand it. in the frame, 

1 sprinkle over them some sulphur, and shut 
down the frame close, even covering it up. An 
hour of such fumigation will kill everything, 
insect or fungoid. Then give the frame inside 
and the glass a good washing, fork up the 
soil, and put in other plants. It is too late 
to sow seeds for a frame, but some strong 
plants turned out of pots will soon make good 
growth. _ _ _ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

j A. Sanders.*- In all probability, the loss of 
your Plum crop is due to the bad weather that 
I prevailed when the trees were in bloom. 
Plums throughout the country are very poor. 

i - Canterbury and J. X. Bell. —From the 

state of your Lilium candidum, vve are forced 
to the conclusion that, the plants have been 
attacked by the disease which has proved so 
destructive to this in recent years. You will 
find an answer to a querist in our issue of 

June 21st. page 374.- Book on Poultry-keep- \ 

ing. —1, Useful works on poultry-keeping are 
Lewis Wright's, published by Cassell; and 
" Poultry Fattening ” by Edward Brown, pub¬ 


lished by Brown. Dobson, and Co.. Essex- 
street. There are many manuals, at widely 
differing prices. A cheap book is “ The ABC 
of Poultry.” by E. B. Johnstone, published by 
Sir Isaac Pitman. 2, You might apply to the 
Poultry Organisation Society. 38, Queen Anne's 

Chambers, Westminster.- G. L. HebditcU .— 

Judging from the bulbs you send us, it is quite 
useless to leave them in the ground. Yon had 
better lift all the lot and discard all the in¬ 
ferior bulbs. Even then we question if those 
you retain will dc any good. At all events, 
you must not plant in a conspicuous place. 

- K. Dykes;—The Peas, if we may judge 

from the haulm you send ns, are dry at the 

roots, and have fallen a prey to thrips.- 

Filton .—It is impossible to assign any reason. 
We last, year had a plant which behaved in 
the same way. am in the and the whole of it 
perished. The plant we refer to bad been 
planted tw'enty-one years. We put it down to 

dryness at the roots and exhausted soil.- 

Morayshire .—The only thing you can do is to 
mix freely with the Boil plenty of lime-ruhble. 
such as can be obtained from any old houses 
that are being pnlled down. Buildern very 
often have quantities of lime rubbish that 
they are only too glad to get rid of.— 

Jf. C. L ..—Your China Asters have been 
attacked bjr aphides. Give them a good 
syringing with an insecticide. 2. Next week. 

3, You can plant, the Spanish Irises in the 
autumn, if. seeing you have such a heavy soil, 
you mix with it plenty of leaf-soil ami road- 
grit. protecting, if need ne, during the winter 

with short manure or Cocoo-nnMibre.- 

H. K. Steel. —Y'our lawn is evidently in a very 
bad condition, and the only remedy seems to 
be to have it trenched and well manured pre¬ 
vious to relaying it with good turf or resow¬ 
ing it in the autumn. 

NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Names of plants.— R. O. IF.—Sorry to say 
specimen is too dried up to name with any 
certainty.——J T. Keans. —1, Begonia Wello- 
niensis; 2. Chrysanthemum frutescens var.- 
IF. A., Lancs.- - C rosswort or May wort (Galium 
Crueiata), not injurious to hay. but. undesir¬ 
able.- S. C. F .—1, Berberis vulgaris: 2. 

Coronilla Emerus: 3, Deutzia crenata II.-pi.; 

4 Deutzia candidissima plena.- (f. K. 1. 

Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger); 2, Monarda 
didyma: 3, Corydalis Intea; 4, Erigeron mnlti- 
radiatus.— Whins .—Not a Sweet Pea. That • 
you send is the Mummy Pea. 

A cr^soted fence (page 440).- The best way 
in th it case is simply to work the affected 
ground well with the spade from time to time 
from now on until the early spring, by which 
time the harmful effects of the creosote will 
have worked off. J T. l. 

Weeds in pond (page 440) —As the water can 
he run off, a thorough cleaning out of the 
pond in question would probably destroy most 
of the weeds complained of. At least, such 
course proved effective in the case of many 
ponds so treated during the dry summer of 
1911. If the cleaning out cannot be done, the 
next best plan is to run off the water, and 
when the bed is dry enough for the purpose 
to thoroughly scarify the surface with hoe and 
fork, going over at least twice, anti allowing 
three weeks or so exposure to the sun. In the 
Bhallows frequent mowing with the scythe, 
and the removal of the resulting rubbish, will 
have a decidedly deterrent effect, upon the 
weeds mentioned. Geese upon the pond would 
also he found to have a cleansing effect, and 
you would do well to run a gander and two 
geese permanently upon it. If you could 
place, say, fifty geese upon the water for a 
short time thev would temporarily clear it r.f 
weeds.—J. T. Bird 

Using Lysol. Would you kindly tell me Ihe 
wav to apply Lysol to Roses with blight or 
mildew and green-fly? The makers give no 
information as to the mixing of it. I saw it 
recommended by a Rose-growing firm in 
Lyons, so bought a good quantity, expecting 
directions on bottle, but there are none. I 
wrote t,o the Rose-grower, but hail no answer. 
—Marie.___ 

Zinc labels.—Can yen please tell me the 
name of the acid to procure for writing on 
zinc labels? Some years ago a friend gave me 
a small bottle of ac!d to write on jrinc* with a 
piece of pointed wood. Directly the acid 
touched the zinc it turned black, and re¬ 
mained so, making a permanent label. The 
acid is exhausted, and 1 am unable to procure 
more, not knowing the name. I have tried 
chemists unsuccessfully. Perhaps some of 
your readers, can give the information.— 
Alfred B. Brewer. 

The Perpetual - flowering Carnation 

Society.— Owing to the fact that our 
financial year closes October 31st, my 
committee desires me to announce that all 
new subscribers after this date will be 
covered by their subscription until "1st 
October, 1914. New members will thus 
receive the current season’s “ Year Book." 
and will be entitled to all privileges of 
the society until the date above-mentioned, 
—T. A, IYeston. lion, sec., Orpington. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Clematis and Rose.—My best things now 
are Clematis recta, in large bushes nearly 
5 feet high and through, anil Rose Acacia 
and the Rambling Roses, which, curiously 
enough, seem to do better in our hot sand 
than in better Rose soils.—G. J. 

Clematis repens.— A good and welcome 
kind, like the mountain kind in some ways, 
hut coming late; a summer, garland. I do 
not know enough of its ways yet to say 
more. I grow it on a trellis, but hope 
some day to see it climbing up a tree in 
the way C. montana does so well.—W. 

Lithospermum prostratum tpage 410).— 
The- Index Kewensis says this resembles 
I,, fmticosuni, but they are two perfectly 
distinct plants. Their growth, as well as 
flowers, and particularly their nature (L. 
prostrutmn is a lime-hater anil I,, fruti- 
cosnin grows In lime), are quite different.— 
H. Correvon, Geneva. 

Philadelphus purpureo-maculatus. —A 
very graceful kind from Wakehurst, 
where it does very well, bearing white 
flowers with the centre stained with pur¬ 
plish-rose. It is one of M. Lemoine’s rais¬ 
ing. These hybrid kinds are very interest¬ 
ing. and the best worth growing, the 
tendency being towards too many of them. 
Their hardiness and ease of culture are 
much to their credit.. 

Monro’s Rock Mallow (Splneraloea Mon- 
renna).—This, referred to ill the issue for 
July 5, page 407, is a very good climber as 
well as a free-growing plant. I have 
grown it here for more than thirty years 
in very sunny and dry places, and it is 
hardy. I fear it will not he quite hardy 
in the centre or north of England, as it 
seems to dislike fog and smoke.—H. 
CoRRevon, Geneva. 

Carriere’s Thorn. — I am always in¬ 
terested in reading notes rosiiecfing trees 
and shrubs. Concerning Carrierc's Thorn 
(Crntu-gus Carrierei), I planted one ill 
1890. and find it a very interesting tree, 
as, in addition to its habit of flowering 
late, it bears an abundance of rattier large 
berries, which ripen late and hang on the 
tree far into the wilder, ns for some 
reason the birds do not interfere much 
with them. Although flowering late, it is 
much earlier here than C. orientnlis.— 
D. W., Bristol. 

Spiraea Henryi.—This new Chinese, 
shrubby Spirien lias been flowering this 
year in the garden of Sir Herbert Max¬ 
well at Monrelth, where I saw it at the 
end of June. It promises to take a good 
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place in our gardens and shrubberies. 
The plant at Moureith, about 3 feet high, 
was very pretty, with its arching habit 
and its good white flowers.—S. Aruott. 

/tthiopappus pulcherrimus. — Thistles 
may he very welcome to certain creatures 
hard up for food, hut by gardeners they 
are rarely welcomed. The prettiest and 
most modest I have ever seen is the 
Thistle-like plant that hears the above 
name, dwarf, refined in colour, mill with 
silvery leaves. I grow it in the mixed 
border, but it seems a worthy plant for the 
took garden, and quite distinct. I got it 
from the Wing rave Plant Farm.—'W. 

Tree Lupins in Somerset.— I enclose a 
photo of a group of Tree Lupins in their 
third year. They flowered so rang- 
iiiflcently that I thought it might interest 
some of your readers to know that they 
were always cut. back freely after flower¬ 
ing, treatment they seem to appreciate.— 
I). A. 1). 

(Many thanks. The photograph shows 
a handsome group, hut the reduction is 
much too great for us to get a really good 
result.—E d.1 

Buddleia Colvillei in Sussex, — A 

pleasant surprise to see this flowering for 
the first time in Sussex. It bus been five 
years planted ngninst an Oak fence. The 
flower is very handsome — n graceful 
raceme of pink flowers of n peculiar shade 
not easy to describe. The shrub is in 
vigorous health, with long and graceful 
leaves. In Devon it grows and flowers 
freely, hut here we have some proof that 
it may he grown over a large area of the 
south. From Mr. Gerald Roller at Wake- 
hurst.— W. 

Tithonia speciosa. —I am very pleased 
with this half-hardy annual, which is 
being grown for tile first time. Sown in 
heat during March, and grown on in a 
cool-house until the plants were in 5-inch 
IKits, T. siieciosn was planted out in a 
good position almost a month ago. The 
plants have made considerable progress, 
and already tile earliest blooms are ex¬ 
panded. Of n particularly good shade of 
orange-scarlet, these attract attention, 
and it is evident thnt the plant is of free 
hnbit. Individual blooms measure about 
3 inches in diameter, and the foliage is of 
a pleasing shade of green, while the height 
of tile plants is at present about 2 feet, 
although, of course, its stature will in¬ 
crease. Altogether, T. speciosa is a showy 
and most interesting addition to the 
summer occupants of a mixed border.—K. 
Rriobt. 


Phlomis Sarnia. — I have sometimes 
taken a feeble interest in the plants of this 
genus, sometimes called Jerusalem Sages, 
but without getting much beauty from 
them. The one named here is very hand¬ 
some, indeed a distinct and stately plant, 
well worth growing in the mixed border. 
I had the pleasure once of meeting a 
Frenchman—M. Ralansa—who collected 
plants in the south of Europe and Asia 
Minor, anil I suppose lie collected one 
called after himself, a handsome plant 
which I have never seen in cultivation.— 
TV. 

Planting Pear-trees.- The Pear-tree was 
recently recommended fur planting as an 
ornamental tree, and certainly it would 
give as good nil effect ns the timber trees 
usually forming avenues, etc. I have seen 
some Pear-trees in Kerry, Ireland, and at. 
Tavistock, in Devonshire, that liad at¬ 
tained an immense height, and very 
impressive they looked, especially whan 
loaded with beautiful brown Pears. Fruit, 
might not lie obtainable always, nor every¬ 
where, but the blossom would almost every 
year gladden tile eye. Seedling Pears en¬ 
grafted might be the best for this purpose, 
as sueli are very vigorous and permanent. 
Tlie timber, I suppose, would lie very 
good. I have never seen any of it.—W. J. 
Farmer. 

The Centianette. An annual flower I 
never miss sowing I am going to baptise. 
Ladies and children come niul ask me, 
“ What is that blue flower in the Rose- 
border?” Some add, “ Is it a Gentian?” 
Well, so far I have only told them tln- 
Latin name (Pliacelia campnnularia). On 
hearing this there is usually a change of 
face not in the direction of happy feeling. 
This impression I hope for the future to 
get rid of by au English name arising 
from the exquisite loveliness of the 
colour. No Gentian of the Alps is finer in 
colour; indeed, I am not sure it does not 
heat any Gentian when well grown. This 
year it is of fullest beauty for a reason 
wortli noting. Owing to a wet, cold, and 
had spring the seeds came up very thinly, 
were mown off by slugs, and the plants 
that remain are scarcer than usual, anil 
bail room to grow. Often they stand too 
thickly on the ground, and weaken or kill 
each other. I sow in the oiieu, and 
usually succeed, but It is well to sow in 
boxes in case of failure in the open. In 
light, warm soils in the south it might 
live through the winter, and in thnt way 
prove all the more vigorous and enduring. 
It is a native of California, and one of 
the jewels of its rich flora.—W., Sussex. 
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Palms in the open air.—I think it likely 
that Miss Bouverie’s Palm (Chaimerops 
e>eelsu), referred to in the issue of July 
5th (p. 405), will flower yearly now that 
it has commenced to do so. Two were 
planted here in the spring of 1S8S, and 
have now flowered regularly for many 
years. For a lew years my muster had 
most of the flowers removed from fear of 
weakening the plants, but as they do not 
bear seeds—both being staminate plants— 
we have discontinued doing so. The 
flower-spikes are not, I think, very 
interesting, being so much like those of 
the ordinary Rhubarb. I find them 
perfectly hardy, not even affected by the 
severe weather in ]S04-5, although they 
wen* quite unprotected. The height of 
the stem up to tin* lower leaves is about 
OJ feet. The garden is situated on a hill 
a few miles from Bristol.—D. W. 

Blue flowers.— Ts it not time that some 
protest was raised against the misuse of 
the description “blue*’ by florists? A 
year or two ago, attracted by the descrip- 
tion of a fine plant of “ Ceanothus 
azureus,” which I read bore “ large sprays 
of beautiful light-blue, fragrant flowers,” 
I bought a root and planted it against a 
west wall, where I already had a fine white 
Rose. I thought the blue and white -would 
mingle well. Behold this year a single 
bloom, which it would be a compliment to 
term French grey, it is of so washed out 
and faded a tint; not a trace of blue in it, 
nor anything of a spray form certainly. 
Ir. is mere grey Huffiiiess on the end of a 
long stalk. Azureus, indeed. Again, I 
bought, a very special 5s. bulb called a blue 
Gladiolus, It flowered reddish-purple. 
These descriptive descriptions do not lead 
customers to repeat orders, and cause 
much vexation when one is planning 
colour schemes.—C. Pulleij*. 

[From your description we fear you 
have not obtained the true Ceanothus 
azureus, whose flowers are bright blue : 
and at their best from June to September. 
It would have been well had you sent us 
a siieciuien of the flowers. As regards the 
Gladiolus, you do not give the name of the 
variety. Baron llulot and Blue Jay have 
blue flowers.— Ed.] 

Vain talk about styles of garden.— 

Much talk in books of the above, but little 
profit in the way of meaning. In fact, 
most of the talk is nonsense. A man of 
some travel and leaning towards artistic 
things came to .see my garden for the first 
time the other day, and he said: “Oh! 
you have an Italian garden.” “ Well,” I 
said, “I did not know that. I thought I 
had made an English garden.” He said 
it was like the Certosa at Milan. I have 
never had the happiness of seeing the 
Certosa, and in making my garden I had 
no thought hut of making the best, of an 
oblong piece of ground that had been a 
kitchen and fruit garden until I threw' it 
into the simplest flower garden that 
could be made of the space. It is very 
curious that this should resemble an 
Italian garden, hut the Italians were not 
fools, and when they had a bit of flat 
ground they did what I did—that is, cut 
it out into simple beds, without any fan¬ 
tastic knots nun twirls, such as one sees 
in some gardens. I should have been just 
as happy in my garden if I had been 
fortunate enough to have had what I call 
the “oasis” of Sir Henry Yorke, or the 
vale garden of Mr. Gerald Loder, or the 
quarry of Mr. Beamish to deal with, all of 
them quite distinct, and all of them of 
great, beauty. The fact is, as Voltaire 
said, “All styles are good, save the tire¬ 
some one.”—W. R. 

Seedling Verbenas.— Wo are pleased to 
see that seedling Verbenas are grown in 
many gardens. We have made note 
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recently of several line beds, and the plants 
are healthier than named kinds. The seed 
is now sold in distinct colours, and there 
is no trouble with the plants during the 
winter, when those of named kinds have 
to bo protected from mildew ami other 
ailments. A bod of seedlings is full of 
interest, and many very beautiful odours 
occur rich sapphire-blue, rose, crimson, 
and pure white. Beds of both Verbenas 
and varieties of Phlox Drummondi should 
be in every garden. 

CEnothera Youngi.— At the present time 
this is flowering very profusely, and 
making a line display in the flower 
borders at Swinford Old Manor, Ashford, 
where tlu* plant is quilt* at: home. It is 
rather a taller grower, and the flowers are 
of a somewhat paler shade of yellow than 
are those of tE. Fraserl, and the plant is 
also more robust and bushy in habit than 
the latter. To my mind these two are the 
most effective among the |H»rennial 
varieties of the Evening Primrose for tin* 
dot oration of hardy flower borders, and 
when planted, as they should be, in bold 
groups, the effect is very striking. They 
are quite hardy and succeed under such 
conditions, as regards soil and position, 
as suit the generality of hardy-flow T ering 
plants. In a dry time both are thirsty 
subjects, especially 0E. Eraser!, and if not 
then kept well supplied with water the 
flowering period is of but short, duration. 
—A. W. 

Magnolia Delavayi.— Practically all the 
Asiatic Magnolias in our gardens and the 
several forms raised therefrom are of a 
deciduous nature, hence especial interest 
is attached to Magnolia Delavayi, which 
was given a first-class certificate at Hol¬ 
land House Show. It is a native of Chinn, 
and was first found by l’Ahbe Delavay, 
after whom it was named. Mr. E. H. 
Wilson w’as, however, the first to introduce 
it into this country during his first journey 
to China. As shown, M. Delavayi forms 
a sturdy, free-grow'ing specimen, whose 
branches are clothed with large and ever¬ 
green leaves, each nearly a foot in length, 
broadly ovate in shaiie, and supported by 
rather long stalks. The edges of the 
leaves are slightly waved. The flowers on 
the plant to which the award was made 
are borne singly at the ends of the 
branches. They (the flowers) are of a 
cream colour, but the central column is 
tinged with red. In size they are about 
t; inches across. It first flowered at Coombe 
Wood iu 11)08, and wan distributed in the 
autumn of the following year. Messrs. 
Veitch recommend that this Magnolia be 
planted in a sheltered sjiot, but it does 
well at Coombe Wood. 

Hollyhocks from seed. It is curious to 
note what a clean sweep the little red 
fungus lias made of the Hollyhock in 
many gardens. It is no longer necessary 
to increase the plants from cuttings, and 
thereby give the fungus a chance of keep¬ 
ing the plants company, as the different 
colours can be had from seed ; and, as 
they come fairly true in this way—say 
80 per cent, if the seed be good—it is easy 
to have fine plants in this way by raising 
plants every year to bloom the following. 
The plants from seed are just as sus¬ 
ceptible to the attack of the Pucciuia as 
those from cuttings; hut from seed we 
have the advantage of a clean start, and if 
the ground where we put out our seedlings 
is free from the pest the plants will escape 
and give a line 1 bloom. Plants so grown 
are often very beautiful, and the colours 
soft and true. The Hollyhock, like the 
Carnation, comes into bloom when many 
of the summer flowers are over, and for 
this, among other reasons, it is a welcome 
aid in many gardens. There Is another 
advantage in the plan, that we are 
a Solved from the need of buying named 


plants more or less expensive to get and 
keep. The seedlings may be raised in 
frames, or when the ground is warm in 
early summer, and, when well up, the 
little plants should be pricked our where 
they are to bloom in good, rich soil. 

Zenobia speciosa and Z. s. pulveru- 
lenta. -These wen* put up before 1 had 
put labels to them, but even if you don't 
know which is which you cannot mistake 
them. The big spray is Z. speciosa and the 
smaller ones Z. s. var. pulverulentn. The 
latter is with me the earlier to bloom, and 
its best is over at this writing. I wonder 
which of the two you will prefer. I am 
very fond of the foliage of pnlverulenta.— 
R. II. Y. 

(Two of the most lovely shrubs of the 
N. American flora which thrive in our 
land. They thrive at llillbrook Place 
better than we often see them. To me 
they are the embodiment of grace in a 
family of great beauty. In their highest 
health they want peat and leafy soil, 
though they will grow and flower in loam. 
Ol’ tlie two I like speciosa the better, but 
both are worth having.—W., Sussex.] 

New Ferns.— At the Holland House Show 
one Fern was given a first-class certificate 
and two others received awards of merit. 
The certificate was bestowed upon a 
variety of the Brazilian Adiantum trnpezi- 
forme, and was named Queen Mary. This 
variety differs from the typical s|»ecies in 
the pinnules, being more densely placed 
on the fronds, and also from tin* fact, that 
they are more or less drooping, hence the 
frond has not the markedly flat appear- 
nnce characteristic of the normal form. 
Added to tills, the pinnules are more fan- 
like in slmi»e, while they are freely undu¬ 
lated at the margins. Tlie stems are of a 
dark shining black. An award of merit 
was given to Poly podium May] crista- 
turn. Polypodium Mayi itself is a garden 
form of I’, glnucum, from which it differs 
in the edges of the pinna* being more or 
less fringed. The new variety, cristatum, 
carries this feature one step further, and 
beside the additional fringing the tills are 
light ly crested. The second Fern to receive 
an award of merit was Adiantum Sicherti- 
anuin, not unlike a small pinnated form of 
Adiantum Weigandi. From this last the 
new-comer differs generally in its lighter 
appearance. These three Ferns were 
shown by Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, whose group of these plants at 
the show was remarkable for the great 
variety and the high class of the numerous 
Ferns there represented. 

Strawberry Louis Gauthier.— I am glad 
to see. in “ W.’s” note re Keen’s Stalling 
(p. 430), that he condemns this Straw¬ 
berry. In describing it, as he does, as 
“ one of the worst Strawberries ever 
raised,” I consider that he gives a very 
correct estimate of its value. Personally, 

I have never yet tasted a good-flavoured 
fruit of Louis Gauthier. Some years ago, 
when judging at a* show in Worcester¬ 
shire, a gentleman pronounced it to lie 
the finest-flavoured Strawberry in exist¬ 
ence, but: my experience of it lias always 
been of a reverse description, and I have 
long since arrived at the conclusion that it 
is not worth growing. There are many 
other varieties far and away superior to it 
in every way, and it is, therefore, a 
matter for surprise to find that trade 
glowers still list It. I think very few. if 
offered well-ripened berries of such richly- 
flavoured kinds as Keen's Seedling, V. 
Ilericart do Thury, and others, with some 
of Louis Gauthier for comparison, would, 
after partaking of them, care for the last- 
named again. It is very certain that the 
ground now given up to the growing of 
this Strawberry might be much more 
profitably employed.—A. W. 
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The smaller Sun Roses,— In face of tbe 
brilliancy of the many Sun Roses raised 
from our native kind (II. vulgare), I am 
very much inclined to the smaller 
mountain kinds neglected so far. My 
prettiest this month is Heliautliemum 
tuberaria, a dwarf gem, native of Spain 
and Portugal. It came from Mr. 
Prichard’s nursery, and has no wiry 
stems, but sends up its pretty flowers 
direct from the base. H. alpestre has also 
been very pretty and very dwarf.—W. 

Buddleias at Culzean Castle. Ayr. —As 
in many other places in Scotland, 
Buddleias have suffered at Culzean Castle, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HYDRANGEA PETIOLARIS. 
Although this shrub has become better 
known during the last ten years, its* useful¬ 
ness does not yet appear to be fully appre- | 
I dated, if we may judge from the number . 
of gardens from which it is still absent. 
It is valuuble on account of its self-cling¬ 
ing character, for the branches climb by 
means of aerial roots in a similar manner I 
to the Ivy and attach themselves to any ' 
convenient support with tin* same freedom. 
For this reason it is an excellent wall- 
plant, comparing well with the Ivy and 


Japan, and is recognised by its slender, 
bright-brown branches, large ovate or 
almost heart-shaped, deciduous leaves, and 
large heads of cream or whitish flowers. 
The flower-heads, often each 0 inches to 
9 inches across, are composed of a con¬ 
siderable number of small fertile flowers 
and a few larger sterile blossoms, which 
are conspicuous by reason of their large 
bracts. 

The plant has sometimes been confused 
with an allied genus and has been wrong¬ 
fully distributed as Sehizophragma hy¬ 
dra ngeoides. The two are very similar in 
habit, with the same kind of slender 
branches hearing aerial roots, but the 



Ayrshire, through the late November and 
early December frosts of 1912, but with 
the exception of B. Colvillei no real injury 
has been inflicted. 15. Colvillei, however, 
which flowered at Culzean last year, will 
not bloom this, as the young shoots of last 
year, on which the flowers are borne in 
this species, have been crippled. B. 
variabilis and its varieties have practically 
been unharmed. It is surprising, how¬ 
ever, to see B. globosa in such good con¬ 
dition, the plants at the time of my visit 
flowering well. B. variabilis and its 
varieties sow themselves at Culzean.—S. 
Ahnott. 


Google 


Vitis inconstans; in fact, it gives perhaps 
less trouble than either, for it requires less 
clipping than the Ivy and is not so likely 
to overgrow its allotted space as the Vitis. 
It is not, however, as a wall-plant that it 
is a success, for it thrives excellently if 
planted against the overturned butt of a 
large tree. The branches climb over the 
roots and form an ornamental, irregularly- 
shaped bush, whilst if plenty of soil is left 
in the butt the roots take full advantage 
of it. The accompanying illustration de¬ 
picts an ornamental bush growing in Mrs. 
Chambers’ garden at Haslemere. and a 
glance at this will be sufficient to reveal its 
attractions. The species is a native of 


leaves are somewhat different in shape and 
the bracts of the sterile flowers of the 
Sehizophragma are few’er in number, 
larger, and of a different shape. H. ]>etio- 
laris is, however, the same plant that, is 
sometimes referred to as II. scandens, and 
it is closely allied to a Himalayan species 
named H. altissima. The last-named 
plant, however, is tender and would not 
succeed in many of the places where the 
subject of this note thrives. The best kind 
of soil for H. petiolaris is good loam, 
although it grows well in any good garden 
soil. Although one would expect the sec¬ 
tions of branches hearing aerial roots to 
grow readily it in^etUti ns cuttings, such 
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is not the case, mid it is milch better to 
j>eg a few bronchos down into ilio soil ami 
remove them after new roots have boon 
formed if vigorous stock is required, rut- 
tings taken in the ordinary way will form 
roots and grow into good plants eventually, 
but. they are very slow when coni pa red 
with layered branches. Plants grown on 
walls should have any necessary pruning 
done as soon as the flowers fade. Those 
grown elsewhere require no further prun¬ 
ing than the removal of the old flower- 
heads. D. 


CYTISUS KACEMOSUS IN T1IE OPEN 
AIR. 

Tins shrub forms a large specimen in the 
open ground in South Devon and Cornwall. 
The largest example 1 know is growing in 
a garden at Dartmouth. This was proba¬ 
bly planted out from a pot many years 
ago and formed, in the course of time, a 
tall and spreading shrub. The lower 
branches were evidently cut away, so that 
it has now grown into a natural standard 
with a clear trunk over G feet in height. 
It is now fully 15 feet in height and the 
spreading head is 15 feet across both ways, 
so that it forms a symmetrical little tree. 
It is a native of Tenoriffe, whence it was 
introduced in 1835, so that it might, natur¬ 
ally, be supposed to be tender, but it is 
found to be practically hardy, enduring 
the severest winters in the south-west 
without injury, and the exceptionally hard 
frost of February last year, which caused 
such havoc in the gardens of South Devon 
and Cornwall, left it unharmed. Its 
general season of bloom in the open is the 
late spring and early summer, but it. 
usually flowers again, I hough more spar¬ 
ingly, iu (he winter. Great, bushes may 
often be seen in Devon and Cornwall bear¬ 
ing racemes of perfect flowers at Christ¬ 
mas, and even where 10 degs. of frost have 
been registered for several nights the blos¬ 
soms are not materially damaged and the 
leaves are unharmed. In some cases this 
Cytisus is trained against house walls, in 
which position it has attained a height of 
over 20 feet, and walls covered with its 
racemes of blossoms are in late May 
sheets of gold. Windham Fitzherbkrt. 


(’KEEPERS UNDER OVERHANGING 
DWELLING-HOUSE ROOFS. 

Many dwelling-houses have overhanging 
roofs that project quite as far as the ordi¬ 
nary coping used for protecting fruit-trees, 
etc., does. Now these act as a shelter, and 
are, therefore, beneficial at certain stages 
of growth, but, like all fixed copings, they 
shelter as much when they are not needed 
in slimmer as they do in spring, when they 
are required, keeping off rain and dew, 
and coddling up the trees that have the 
misfortune to he planted under them, for 
they soon suffer from drought, that brings 
on all sorts of ailments, while insect pests 
soon make their appearance, and thrive 
amazingly wherever the rain cannot get at 
them. Scale and American blight multiply 
exceedingly in dry places, and they have a 
dread of water, as will he seen by tin* ex¬ 
posed parts of trees being clear of them, 
while the sheltered nooks and crannies are 
full. The worst part of the affair is pre¬ 
venting the rain-water from reaching the 
roots, as our annual rainfall is none too 
much for fruit-trees if it all reaches the 
soil. But if dry walls absorb it, and a pro¬ 
ject iug roof and gutters carry off a good 
deal more, the trees soon suffer. Wall- 
trees need a good deal of attention to keep 
their roots well supplied with moisture, 
for where the borders lie higher than the 
adjoining ground, and the surface gets 
trodden down hard during the work of 
attending to the trees, the rain, when if 
does come in a heavy downpour, runs off 
into the lower ground, and the trees suffer. 

Digitized by GO ’glC 


Those who value the health of their wall- 
trees will see that the surface soil is loose, 
and covered with some kind of litter, and 
that plenty of water is supplied to make 
good any deficiency. 


NOTES AND NEELIES. 

Spiraea salicifolia.— This, one of the 

showiest of the summer-flowering Spineas, 
is well adapted for planting in broad 
masses in the wild garden. A native of 
Eastern Europe, it spreads across Asia 
and is also found in Japan, differing but 
slightly in general ap]>enranee, although 
some difference in size of inflorescence and 
colour of flowers are noticeable. It attains 
to a height of from 3 feet to 4 feet when 
left unpruned, but that is not the most ad¬ 
vantageous way to grow if, for if pruned 
fairly hard back each spring, and a con¬ 
siderable number of the weaker shoots cut 
clean away, the result will l>e finer growths 
and larger inflorescences than if no prun¬ 
ing were done. The Willow-like leaves are 
bright green, and each 2 inches to 3 inches 
long, the inflorescences which terminate 
each shoot being from 4 inches to 7 inches 
long and 4 inches or so in diameter on the 
more vigorous branches. In some in¬ 
stances the flowers are white, but in others 
they are of various shades of pink. 
Several well-marked varieties have been 
given distinctive names. Thus floribus 
albis and floribus roseis have white and 
rose-coloured flowers respectively; panicu- 
lata has very large inflorescences, and 
minor is of dwarfer growth than the 
others. Like other members of the family 
it thrives in light, loamy soil, and is im¬ 
proved by a surface dressing of well-rotted 
manure occasionally.—>W. D. 

The small - flowered Horse Chestnut 
(.Esculus parviflora).—Any mention of 
Horse Chestnuts naturally suggests a tree 
of considerable size, but this is misleading 
in the present instance, for this species is 
of bushy habit and is more frequently met 
with below 10 feet in height than above. 
A native of the South-eastern United 
States, it has long been an occupant of our 
gardens, although it cannot be said to have 
been planted extensively. When grown in 
the open it forms a shapely, wide-spread¬ 
ing bush, 12 feet or 15 foot in diameter, 
composed of many branches, which spring 
from one common root-stock ; in fact, the 
plant often continues spreading inde¬ 
finitely by sending up sucker growths in 
the vicinity of the main branches. The 
leaves have the familiar shape of those of 
the common Horse Chestnut, and are 
almost; as large hut thinner in texture. 
The inflorescences arc showy, each 8 inches 
to 12 inches long, and composed of a large 
number of cylindrical white flowers, with 
long thread-like stamens. As the flower¬ 
ing time is late July and August, this plant 
is a valuable acquisition, for it comes on 
after the majority of flowering shrubs are 
over. Planted in an open position, it is 
excellent for a specimen bush, whilst it is 
also valuable for grouping, and might be 
used with effect in parks and thin planta¬ 
tions where a considerable amount of 
cover is necessary. It thrives in ordinary 
garden soil, and is easily increased by 
division. Sections, with a little root taken 
off the main plant and placed in the 
nursery for a year, form suitable plants 
for permanent positions.—W. D. 

The Japanese Honeysuckle (Lonieera 
japonlca).—The climbing Honeysuckles as 
a body are popular in gardens, more esi**ci- 
a 1 ly in 1 he northern parts of the country, for 
there they appear to be loss susceptible to 
attacks of aphis, which sometimes seri¬ 
ously affect both growth and flowering 
further south. L. japonica thrives well in 
the south as well as in the north, and is 
rarely seriously troubled by insect ]*?sts. 
As it is a vigorous grower, it is well 


adapted for planting against pillars, per¬ 
golas, and summer-houses, where it may 
often he found in June covered with its 
pretty, fragrant, yellowish or cream- 
coloured flowers. It differs to some extent 
in habit and colour of flowers, and several 
forms have been given varietal names. L. 
j. aureo reticulata is recognised by its 
prettily variegated leaves, each leaf being 
a network of green and gold. This variety, 
however, rarely blossoms. Chinensis is a 
yellow-flowered form found in China: and 
flexuosa may be recognised by its reddish 
branches and darker leaves than the type, 
whilst its flowers are marked with red on 
the outside. L. j. Ilalliana is, however, 
perhaps the best variety for general plant¬ 
ing by reason of its free-flowering. Its 
blooms are similar in colour to those of the 
type, and are very fragrant.—L. P. 

THE TRUE SITE FOR A GARDEN. 
As to the size of a garden which will, per¬ 
haps, in time, grow extravagant among us, 
I think from four or five to seven or eight 
acres is as much as any gentleman need 
design, and will furnish as much of all that 
is expected from it as any nobleman will 
have occasion to use in his family. In 
every garden four things are necessary to 
be provided for—flowers, fruit, shade, and 
water—and whoever lays out a garden 
without all these must not pretend it iu 
any perfection. It ought to lie to the best 
parts of the house, or to those of the 
master’s commonest use, so as to be but 
like one of the rooms out of which you step 
into another. The part of your garden next 
your house (besides the walks that go 
round it) should be a parterre for flowers, 
or grass-plots bordered with flowers. How¬ 
ever, the part next the house should be 
open, and no other fruit but upon the 
walls. If this take up one-half of the 
garden, the other should be fruit-trees, 
unless some grove for shade lie in the 
middle. If it take up a third part only, 
then the next third may lie dwarf trees, 
and the last standard fruit; or else the 
second part fruit-trees and the third all 
sorts of winter greens, which provide for 
all seasons of the year. . . . The best 
figure of a garden is either a square or an 
oblong, and either upon a flat or a descent. 
They have all their beauties, but the best 
I esteem an oblong upon a descent. The 
beauty, the air, the view make amends for 
the expense, which is very great in finish¬ 
ing and supporting the terrace walks, in 
levelling the parterres, and in the stone 
stairs that are necessary from one to the 
other. 

The perfeetest figure of a garden I ever 
saw, either at home or abroad, was that of 
Moor Park, iu Hertfordshire, when I knew 
it about thirty years ago. It was made by 
the Countess of Bedford, esteemed among 
the greatest wits of her time, and cele¬ 
brated by Doctor Donne ; and with very 
great care, excellent contrivance, and 
much cost; but greater sums may be 
thrown away without effect or honour, if 
there want sense in proportion to money, 
or if nature be not followed ; which I take 
to be the great rule in this, and perhaps 
in everything else, as far as the conduct 
not only of our lives, but our governments. 

Sir W. Temple, upon the Gardens 
of Epicurus, or of Gardening. 

f There is a good deal in this extract from 
an old hook on the site for a garden with 
which we heartily agree. So many people 
garden among the Cabbages nowadays, and 
in the Scotch way go for a mile to see the 
flowers there and give up gardening near 
the house. It is a great mistake. It was 
the bedding out and all that sort of thing 
that made people sick of the garden, and 
in many cases try to turf it over and get 
rid of it. But it has all got to come hack 
again.— Ed.Jji i iral fi cm 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE REVE D’OR OVER TORCH. 
This is one of our prettiest Roses and is 
worth all the Ramblers ever raised. I had 
it more than twenty years ago, and put it 
against an east wall of a house. This only- 
shows a slight sprig of an immense plant 
which has done its duty for that long 
!>eriod. and sometimes even flowered into 
November. W. 


OWN-ROOT ROSES. 

Tiie present is one of the best times for 
propagating own-root Roses. There are 
some few varieties witii not enough vigour 
to succeed without the help of some foster 


do this with almost nil of our vigorous and 
reliable Roses. 

Lengths of half to three-parts ripened 
wood will root better now- than late in the 
autumn. Cut off cleanly just below- an eye 
or bud—a length of 4 to fi inches is enough 
—and insert firmly in sandy loam. I find 
it best to avoid manures until roots have 
been made freely; a sandy loam being 
more conducive towards the quicker form¬ 
ation of callus and roots. Do not select a 
hot and over dry border exposed to the 
sun, and always put the cuttings in deep 
enough so that only the top one or two 
eyes appear above the surface, and be sure 
tile bottom of the cutting rests firmly upon 
the soil. If dry, water the bottom of the 
trench before inserting the cuttings. This 
is far better than watering after tiie cut¬ 
tings are put into the soil. 

Tiie short lateral growths of most free 


which the flowers are white. As this Rose 
grows freely and pushes up quantities of 
suckers, a belter way than waiting so long 
for seedlings to flower is to take off a few 
of the suckers with roots attached to 
them ; if this cannot bo done, a branch or 
two may be layered, a way in which it will 
root, freely. Cuttings, too. put in during 
winter strike fairly well.—W. T. 


MAKING A ROSE-BED. 

This autumn I want to make Rome Rose-beds 
for Tea and Hybrid-Tea Roses for trarden and 
house decoration, not exhibition. The beds are 
to be about. 12 feet by 5 feet, the site facing 
south, sheltered from the north. I shall make 
them on some ground that has been under 
(trass for fourteen years. Before that it was 
kitchen garden, lint I fancy not well manured. 
Loam here is expensive—16s. a load—so T pro¬ 
pose dip-nine out the beds to a depth of 2 feet 
to 3 feet, laving the turves at the bottom, ami 
fillimr up with the natural soil (very light, and 
sandy) mixed with cow manure, bone-meal, or 



Rose Rive d'Or over porch. 


roots. On the other hand, quite a number 
do better upon their own roots, and it is 
very noticeable how persistently such will 
break away from the stock and root, pro¬ 
vided the bud was inserted low enough and 
the junction of stock and Rose placed 
below the ground. If a Rose will grow 
satisfactorily upon its own roots, that is 
no doubt the best form of cultivation. 
Brier, Mauetti, and De la Grifferaie 
stocks that have pushed up suckers 
are only too common in all gardens where 
Roses are little understood, and upon 
several occasions I have been called in to 
say why certain varieties have so grently 
deteriorated, only to find it is tile stock 
that has been cultivated. When properly 
worked, there is little trouble in this direc¬ 
tion ; but, as previously remarked, it is 
advisable to grow suitable varieties upon 
their own roots, and_we can, fortunately, 

Google 


growers, especially from beneath an ex¬ 
hausted bloom, make capital cuttings at 
this time of year. A slight mulch of Wake- 
ley’s Hop manure helps to keep all moist, 
and is not so powerful at first as to be 
any hindrance to free rooting. Other 
mulches may he used; the main object 
being to keep the surface soil from crack¬ 
ing away from the cuttings. A. Pipeb. 


The Japanese Rose (Rosa rugosa).—This 
Rose undoubtedly ranks high as a flower¬ 
ing shrub ; for, apart from its being almost 
continuously in bloom, its foliage is very 
handsome, and later in the season the 
large orange-red fruits or hips render the 
plant very ornamental. It is no uncom¬ 
mon occurrence early in autumn to see a 
hush of it laden with bright fruits and at 
the same time studded with blossoms and 
unexpanded buds. There is a variety in 


i-inch bones, and refuse from bonfire. Would 
you kindly tell me how much cow- manure and 
(-inch bones or bone-meal would be required 
for each bed?—C. V. 

[The class of soil you have to deal with 
is not of the best for Rose culture, as 
being so porous it dries out quickly, which 
necessitates a great deal of watering in 
dry weather. The unfavourable conditions 
of such a soil can, however, be modified 
by the addition of ingredients which are at 
present absent. Good loam, which you bar, 
would naturally be the very best of mate¬ 
rials to employ for the purpose, but as this 
is out of the question, the next best thing 
to render the soil more retentive of mois¬ 
ture is either marl or clay. This should 
first he dried and then jiounded or broken 
down to a tine condition ; performing (lie 
work under cover so that either material 
can be kept perfectly dry until it is made 
use of. Mix one b,arrow-loud of this with 
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each layer of soil in each bed— i.c., three 
barrow-loads for one bed, and do not apply 
it, unless the weather is settled, until the 
trenching of each bed is about to be carried 
out. The proposed employment of cow 
manure is quite correct. Of this you may 
use nine barrow-loads for every bod of the 
dimensions named. Burnt refuse, at the 
rate of three barrow-loads to a bed, may 
also be incorporated with the soil with 
good effect. Parings, or the pieces of turf 
such as are generally available after paths 
or drives have been trimmed in spring, 
would, if you have an accumulation of 
them, prove invaluable for the same pur- 
l»ose. Of bone-meal 28 lb. per bed would 
be none too much if you trench them three 
spits deep. If $-inch bones are pre¬ 
ferred, use the same weight, but of the two 
we prefer the former. 

With regard to the turves removed from 
the surface, instead of placing these at the 
bottom of the bed as you propose, we 
advise you to chop them to pieces and 
place the soil between the top and second 
spit or layer of soil. Placed hero the roots 
will quickly avail themselves of its prox¬ 
imity, whereas if put in the bottom as 
proposed it would never benefit them in 
the slightest degree. The best way to pro¬ 
ceed in the making of the beds would 
be, after removing the turves, chopping 
them to pieces, and placing the result¬ 
ing soil on one side, to dig the soil out to 
the required depth in each instance, and 
make a convenient-sized heap of it on 
the surface near by, using mats or canvas 
to prevent the turf becoming damaged. 
Then spread the requisite quantities of 
marl or clay, cow-dung, etc., over it and 
turn the mass backwards and forwards 
two or three times. This done, break up 
the bottom with a fork, then fill in the 
mixed soil, spreading it evenly and tread¬ 
ing it firmly as the filling-in proceeds. Con¬ 
tinue in this way to within a foot of the 
surface, then put in the chopped-up turves, 
and finish by returning the remainder of 
the mixed soil. When completed, the soil 
in the beds will stand much above the sur¬ 
rounding level, but it will sink considerably 
ere planting time arrives. If the ground 
Is at liberty it would be well to proceed 
with the making of the beds at once, and : 
this will allow of planting being effected 
this coming autumn. During the summer 
months the beds will need to be mulched 
ns well as freely watered in hot weather. 
Plain water will suffice the first season, 
but in the year following diluted liquid 
manure should, if growth is satisfactory, 
be frequently given. A dressing of de¬ 
cayed cow manure, or an artificially com¬ 
pounded Rose manure, should also be 
jiointed in directly pruning is brought to 
a close in the spring of the second year 
and afterwards.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Beaute de Lyon. —Both last year 
and this this Rose has pleased me im¬ 
mensely. It is among the earliest to open, 
always expands freely for such a double 
flower, and is a wonderfully free bloomer 
upon long rods made the previous summer. 

I do not And it well to close prune this 
variety in the spring ; and whether pegged 
down or not, it flowers very freely from 
almost every eye upon the older wood. 
Indeed, as a pillar or pegged down, Rose 
Beaute de Lyon is hard to surpass, and is 
head and shoulders above any other in its 
unique colourings of deep coral-red and 
yellow, that are particularly bright in 
their earlier stages. I have not seen 
mildew upon this Rose yet; but, most un¬ 
fortunately, it, like others of the Soleil 
d’Or class, appears much subject to black 
spot. Prune away shoots that have 
flowered throughout their length, and get 



autumnal bloomer also, and produces some 
grand flowers upon the tops of the long 
growths that will be of so much service 
early next summer. It is one of the newer 
race of “ Pernettiana ” Roses, that are 
closely related to the well-known Persian 
and Austrian Briers.—P. U. 

Rose Mme. Abel Chatenay.—'The free-flower¬ 
ing habit and the fine blending of colours in 
the blooms make this Rose universally popular. 
In addition to these good qualities. Mme. Abel 
Chatenay . is as hardy as a Hybrid-Perpetual, 
as a goodly number of plants have come 
through a disastrous winter for RoseR and are 
now flowering with the utmost freedom.—K irk. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

THE BEST REMEDY AGAINST SLUGS. 
Judging by my own experience and the 
correspondence in Gardening Illustrated, 
slugs are this year very destructive in 
most gardens. Many remedies have been 
given, but no one has yet mentioned the 
best of all—one which costs nothing and 
may even yield a profit. I refer to their 
natural enemies—ducks, and more parti¬ 
cularly to Indian Runner ducks. These 
graceful creatures are in them¬ 
selves a source of pleasure and amuse- | 
nicnt. and their eggs are of a very deli¬ 
cate flavour, superior to hens* eggs. They 
do practically no harm to plant life, as | 
they run on the bare earth between the 
rows, and avoid touching plants almost 
entirely. Lettuces might attract them, 
but I have none in my garden, and find 
they leave even young Cabbage plants 
alone. Cordon Apples and Pears near the 
ground in May or June might be attacked, 
but as soon as they are over 1 inch in 
diameter they are safe from the old birds. 
These birds, indeed, never seem to search 
for anything but slugs anti similar pests. 
Half-a-dozen Indian Runners would keep 
an acre clean, and do no harm whatever. I 
If for any reason full-grown Runners are | 
objected lo, the ducklings will be found ! 
quite as effective. I like these birds much 
better than hens; a 3 feet fence of wire- 
netting will confine them. Foxes, of 
course, must be prevented from entry. 1 
had five killed in one night by one of these 1 
marauders before I put, up wire-netting 
on top of my fence. The ducks need no 
houses whatever, unless when very young. I 
and will not use them if provided. J 
Such is my experience. As to water, ' 
they need only a pan deep enough to | 
submerge their bills. It should be changed 
daily. A pond, of course, is still better. The 
young ducks when newly feathered are 
very beautiful. Care must be taken to get 
pure-bred Runners; crosses are undesir¬ 
able, and no improvement on the pure 
breed. W. J. Farmer. 

BROWN-ROT ON APPLE AND TEAR- 
TREES. 

I am Bending you some leaves of Apple and 
Pear-trees infected with a fungus, and shall 
be glad if you will kindly tell me the name 
and cause of the disease, and if there is any 
remedy for it by spraying. 1 have tried spray¬ 
ing with a mixture of soft soap and paraffin, 
which seemed to chpck it for a time, but this 
season it is spreading worse than ever. The 
garden lies low, and rather damp during the 
winter. The surface-soil is light and open, 
hut the Rttbsoil is a heavy clay. Some of the 
worst-infected trees were partly flooded 
several times during the last winter. There is 
often a pool of water after a heavy rain at 
the back of the wall on which the trees are 
planted.—D. Davies. 

[Your Pear-tree is affected with the 
brown-rot fungus (Sclerotinia fructigena). j 
which attacks not only the foliage but j 
young wood and fruit as well. The best 
way to eradicate it is to spray the tree at 
once, and several times afterwards, at 
intervals of a week or ten days, either 
with a 3 oz. solution of liver of sulphur 
(sulphide of potassium)—i.c., 3 oz. of the 
chemical dissolved in 10 gallons of water 
—or Bordeaux mixture at half, or what is I 
termed “ summer ” strength. All leaves ! 


which fall should be gathered up and 
burnt, and keep the soil beneath the trees 
clean and frequently stirred. In the 
winter spray thoroughly with a wash 
which should, in addition to possessing 
caustic properties, contain something of a 
fungicidal nature, such as iron or copper 
sulphate. The well-known Woburn wash 
comes within this category, and both thin 
and the Bordeaux mixture you can obtain 
thiough any dealer in garden sundries. 
The liver of sulphur can be purchased at 
the nearest chemist's shop. As an 
additional precaution, spray the tree just 
before the buds break in spring either 
with a (> oz. solution of liver of sulphur 
((I oz. to 10 gallons water), a solution of 
iron sulphate, made by dissolving 3 lb. of 
the sulphate in 10 gallons of warm 
water, or Bordeaux mixture at full 
strength. After the tree has flowered 
and set its fruit, spray with either 
of the chemicals named for use at 
the present time, and as occasion may 
demand afterwards. The low-lying situa¬ 
tion of your garden no doubt predisposes 
the lVar-trce in question to attack, but 
at the same time we hear of trees which 
arc growing in other gardens, at higher 
elevations, being badly attacked with this 
disease this season, so that your case is 
by no means singular.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Vine-weevil.—I enclose you some speci¬ 
mens of a weevil, which has, unfortunately, 
obtained a foothold in my greenhouse. Its 
favourite diet seems to be Ferns, especially 
Maiden-hairs. Nephrolepis. etc., and flowers— 
Begonias and Streptoearpus—and the leaves 
of Lapageria. I hove caught over 350 by 
going round at night with a light, when they 
drop on to a piece of paper held underneath. I 
also find them under the pots in the day-time. 
What is its name? Can I do anything more to 
exterminate it?— OtiRCULio. 

[The insects you send are the black 
Vine-weevil (Otiorrhynchus suleatus), 
which are very destructive to the roots of 
Vines, Ferns, Primulas, Cyclamens, Be¬ 
gonias, and many other soft-rooted plants. 
The weevils are very destructive, as they 
feed on the leaves and young shoots of 
Vines and other plants. The best way of 
killing the grubs is by picking them out. of 
the soil, no insecticide being of any prac¬ 
tical use, as it cannot be made to reach 
them in sufficient strength to harm them 
without injuring the roots. The weevils 
only feed at night, hiding themselves in 
the daytime so carefully that it is most 
difficult to find them. They may be caught, 
however, if you can find on what plants 
they are feeding, by laying a white sheet 
under the plant in the course of the day, 
and then, when it has been dark about 
an hour, throwing a bright light suddenly 
on the plant. This frightens the weevils, 
and they fall as if dead, when they may 
easily be collected. If they do not fall, 
give the plant a good jarring shake, and 
search it well over. It is sometimes use¬ 
ful to tie round the stems a small quantity 
of hay, which should be examined every 
morning.] 

Insect spoiling Buddieia foliage.—I will be 
greatly obliged if you will tell me what insect 
lias eaten the enclosed leaves of Buddleia 
magnifica. Every shoot is eaten in the same 
way, but I can find no insects. The leaf I have 
wrapped in paper is off my Buddleia Colvillei, 
and with it is an insect which seems to have 
started eating it. Last year all the lower 
leaves of the B. magnifica were perforated in 
the same manner. This year the larger leaves 
have not been touched, but all the tender 
leaves round where the blooms are just show¬ 
ing. Can an insect like the enclosed have done 
the damage? The Buddleia was well pruned 
in the spring and looks very strong and 
healthy. Can you suggest a remedy for 
another year?—(Mrs.) VV. Roscoe. 

[The insect scut is the mature form of 
the cuckoo-spit insect, and there is little 
doubt that it. may have damaged the 
young growths of the Buddleia as it does 
those of many other different plants. 
There is much difficiilty in dealing with 
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pests of this description that feed on so 
many different things and are so active in 
their movements, but we suggest the de¬ 
struction of the cuckoo-spit as often as 
seen in spring and the spraying of the 
Buddleia with quassia and soft soap or 
with nicotine, as a partial preventive of 
attack.] 

Destruction of red-spider.— This diminu¬ 
tive insect is one of the most troublesome 
pests that gardeners have to contend with, 
as it cannot be destroyed by fumigation 
like aphides. Its presence is invariably 
followed by much worse consequences to 
the leaves of the plants it gets established 
on than with aphides. Many people are 
deterred from attempting the growth of 
such plants as it is especially partial to, 
which necessarily limits the variety present 
in greenhouses and conservatories during 
the summer months when it is most preva¬ 
lent. Yet this is a mistake, as where 
sufficient means are taken from the spring 


ORCHIDS. 

THE MADEIRA ORCHIS 
(Orchis F0LI0SA). 

This handsome terrestrial Orchid is one of 
the linest of the hardy kinds which thrive 
in our climate. It grows from 1 foot to 
2 feet or more in height, and produces long, 
dense spikes of rosy-purple blossoms, 
spotted with a darker hue. It begins to 
flower about the middle of May, and con¬ 
tinues in good condition for a long time. 
In the outdoor garden it delights in moist, 
sheltered nooks at the base of the rock 
garden or in some similar place, and it 
should be planted in deep, light soil. It 
also does well when grown in pots, for 
which, on account of its neat habit, it is 
well suited, and associates charmingly 
with other plants used for greenhouse 
decoration. When grown in pots it should 
be ljotted in rough, fibrous loam, enriched 


employed in a lumpy condition, with a 
free admixture of broken charcoal or small 
pieces of potsherds. Several plants should 
be placed in each box, and freely sprayed 
during hot weather, which promotes 
healthy growth and holds in check insect 
pests. A corridor is another ideal spot for 
them if the temperature does not fall 
below 55 degs. Fahr. These Epidendrums 
give a lot of side growths after a 
certain height is reached, and the grower 
should at intervals pot off a few of these 
shoots to replace the older plants as they 
become leggy and leafless. By this method 
a fine lot of plants, which will cover on 
unsightly wall, fill up a corner, or furnish 
some useful spikes of flower, is obtained. 

Sadox. 


NEWLY IMPORTED PLANTS. 
Nearly all growers of Orchids like to buy 
a few freshly imported plants to seo if 
they can secure a “ good thing,” or some¬ 
thing a little different from what is 
already in cultivation. Most amateurs pot 
up at once the newly-imported plants in 
rather large pots, and give a good 
soaking of water. This is wrong. 
Directly the plants are received all 
the dead parts must be removed, then 
laid thinly upon a layer of rather dry 
Sphagnum Moss, or suspended from the 
roof. For a few days keep them well 
shaded, and during this period the mois¬ 
ture in the house will be sufficient to keep 
them going. In a week or so the shading 
need not he so heavy, and if the weather is 
bright the plants may he sprayed with tepid 
rain-water. This must be done sufficiently 
early in the morning to allow the plants to 
get dry before night. Given such treat¬ 
ment, some will l>cgiii to show signs of 
life, and ns activity is observed they may 
he taken down and potted up. Large pots 
are not required, and only broken pots¬ 
herds should be placed around the base; 
but it is essential that the plants are held 
firm, which is best accomplished by tying 
the bulbs to a stick, the base being well 
embedded in the drainage. 

A little water can now be given to keep 
the crocks moist, and directly new roots 
are noticed some of the potsherds may he 
taken out. and the space up to the rim 
filled with compost. At this stage the 
receptacle should be left half full of drain¬ 
age. Careful watering is necessary, and 
a good plan to adopt when looking over 
the plants for this purpose is, if in doubt as 
to whether a plant needs water, to pass it 
over and wait till the following day, when 
no harm will follow. Some of the speci¬ 
mens will he rather awkward in shape and 
possess a lot of hack pseudo-bulbs with 
only one “ lead ” or growing point. These 
are of no use to the plant: three, or at the 
most four, behind each lead are ample, the 
remainder being cut off and potted separ¬ 
ately. Till the plants are well established, 
the flower-spikes should he pinched out, 
and with Odontoglossums only two flowers, 
which must be cut off directly they are 
fully expanded, may be allowed to develop. 
The above remarks apply to all popular 
Orchids, such as Cattleyas, Odontoglos- 
sums, Deud robin ms, etc., the only differ¬ 
ence being the temperature given. 

Sadox. 


Renanthera Imschootiana.— Most of the 
Renantheras are tall, ungainly subjects, 
only fit for lofty houses, hut the one named 
above is a dwarf, handsome si>ecies which 
attains a height of 1 or 2 feet. It produces 
during (he spring and summer months 
branched spikes of bright vermilion 
flowers, which last in full beauty for a 
fortnight or three weeks. As the plants 
pass the flowering stage, and push out new 
roots, any repotting or top-dressing may he 
done. Where the plants have become 
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onwards to prevent its ever getting a lodg¬ 
ment, there is no danger of any plant being 
injured through it. All that is necessary 
is a daily ami sufficient use of the syringe 
with clean water, not simply sprinkling 
the upper sides of the leaves in the way 
too generally deemed sufficient, hut w'hich. 
in most cases, is wholly useless so far as 
keeping down the pest, which instinct 
teaches, botli for protection and food, to 
keep on most plants almost entirely to the 
undersides of the leaves; consequent upon 
this, no amount of water that only reaches 
the upper surface can affect it. This is 
one of those small matters in gardening 
that are so obvious to everyone who has 
any knowledge of insect life, so far as it 
affects plants, that it would seem all but 
unnecessary to mention it were it not that 
little observation is needed to see that 
from neglecting to thoroughly wet the 
parts where the spider takes up its quar¬ 
ters, unlimited numbers of plants suffer 
in a way that makes them more an eyesore 
than an ornament. 


Google 


with decayed manure, and placed in a 
cool, airy frame. When coming into 
flower the plants should be removed to the 
greenhouse. When well grown it is 
scarcely inferior to some of its more 
showy epiphytic congeners from the 
tropics. It, is a native of Madeira. 

THE TALL-GROWING EPIDENDRUMS. 
Among the Epidendrums that arc more or 
less of tall growth are the scarlet E. 
radlcans, the yellow E. xanthinuiu, E. 
evectum, E. O’Rrienianum, E. Boundi. 
and E. kewense. As pot plants they are 
very useful, but the finest effect is pro¬ 
duced when they are arranged at the end 
of the house, or lip to the back wall if the 
■structure is a lean-to, and allowed to 
ramble and root on the wall or supports. 
In such a position they thrive and produce 
a wea 1th of bloom.. A long narrow box 
proves the best receptacle. This should be 
about 2 feet deep and it inches wide, and 
should be filled to one-half of its depth 
with drainage, and the compost should be 
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leggy nnd leafless at the base, the lower 
Jiortion may be cut off aiul the top part 
placed in a well-drained pot. Work in a 
few potsherds among the roots, then fill 
the top half of the receptacle with a mix¬ 
ture of Osmunda fibre, peat, nnd Sphagnum 
Moss, finally covering the last layer of 
soil with some living Sphagnum. In many 
instances the soil may have become sour. 
Tills should be carefully picked out and 
replaced with fresh material as advised 
above. A little extra shade will be needed 
for a few weeks, and the surroundings 
must be kept moist, while at no time ought 
the plants to suffer from drought. This 
Bennnthera succeeds best in an inter¬ 
mediate teni|ierature, grown fairly near 
the glass, and not too heavily shaded when 
established. On account of its bright, 
attractive flowers, it deserves to be culti¬ 
vated in quantity.— Sadox. 


FERNS. 

DRYING FERN FRONDS. 

(Reply to “ Fern Lovee.”) 

Fees fronds may be dried so rs to retain 
their colour by the process generally prac¬ 
tised for preparing herbarium specimens 
of most plants; in fact. Ferns give very 
little trouble in this respect if well- 
ripened fronds are selected, as they dry 
more quickly than most plants, owing to 
the thin, papery nature of their leaves. 
The following instructions will, if care¬ 
fully attended to, lead to the desired re¬ 
sult ; First procure drying paper, which 
should be thick and unglazed. Blotting- 
I>ai>er or any other paper that will absorb 
moisture quickly will answer very well. 
The uiost convenient size is 12 inches by 
IS inches. Retween every layer of fronds 
4 inches to 0 Inches of paper will be 
necessary, and if quantities are to be 
dried, a thin board should be placed face 
downwards on tlie lower paper, and the 
top layer should then be placed upon 
them. In tliis manner the pinnae are kept 
tint and in their natural position. On the 
top of the pile a weight of about 50 lb. 
should he placed. The top board should 
be about 1 inch thick, so us to bear this 
weight without bending. A bag filled 
with sand is as handy a weight as any¬ 
thing. Tin 1 warmer the room in which the 
drying is done the quicker the siiecimens 
will dry. In twenty-four hours after 
putting in the fronds they should be 
transferred to dry paper, and again 
changed in about forty-eight hours. About 
three changes will be found enough for 
most Ferns. In changing the paper care 
must be taken not to injure the pinnae, 
and should the fronds be very delicate the 
to]i paper should be removed, the dry 
placed over the frond, and then the papers 
turned upside down. By this means the 
fronds are transferred without being dis¬ 
turbed or injured. When iierfeetly dry 
(lie fronds should be gummed on to 
sheets of w r hite paper, a mixture of gum 
arahic and gum-tragaeanth being the most 
suitable, nnd these may be procured from 
any chemist. The frond should be laid 
face downwards on a sheet of paper, and 
l he hack gently gummed over with a soft 
brush. Then place it in position on the 
mounting paiier, and press it gently with 
a soft cloth rolled up so as to form a pad. 
Any loose or stiff pieces may he kept in 
lxisilion by gumming a narrow strip of 
paper over them. If for botanical or coin- 
luring purposes the under side of the 
frond should be shown, or, better still, a 
small frond showing the arrangement of 
the spores might be shown nlong with 
the pel feet frond, and gummed on to the 
mounting paper face downwards. The 
arrangement of the spores is important in 
the classification of Ferns. 

Digitized by (jO^ >^lC 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

FEEDING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Soot-water in a weak state is the best 
thing to give first to the roots as a stimu¬ 
lant. One bushel of soot placed in a bag 
to 100 gallons of water will be ample. The 
water .soaking through the soot in the bag 
becomes charged with manurial properties. 
Water used in this manner may be given 
to the plants every time they require j 
watering for a week, and then it is better 
to withhold soot-water for three weeks, 
giving them another course nfter this. 
The stimulant may be used in conjunction 
with other liquid manures during the time 
the soot-water is in use, but it is not neces¬ 
sary to stop using other stimulants while 
soot-water is being given to the plants. 
When using soot-water I would advise be¬ 
ginners to be careful. I have seen plants 
injured through using it too freely. It is 
far better to use it weak and often. Chry¬ 
santhemums require a 

Change of hood, and the stimulants 
should be varied, using one sort, for, say, a 
week, then have another. To the strong¬ 
est-growing varieties stimulants should 
he given every time water is required if 
the plants are well rooted. All stimulants 
should be used in u weak state to begin 
with, increasing the strength as the plants 
grow. If a spell of wet weather sets in 
for, say, a week together, it is wise to 
withhold all stimulants for a short time, 
ms extra care is needed in applying water 
of any sort to the roots. In the case of 
weak-growing kinds liquid manure should 
he given occasionally, as over-feeding 
brings on premature hud formation or mal¬ 
formation of the petals, caused by forcing 
the larger outer petals too quickly, and 
not allowing the centre of the flower-bud 
to till up by degrees, as it should do under 
proper circumstances. It is difficult to 
define the quantity of manure to use for 
making liquids, as so much depends upon 
the requirements of the cultivator. A 
safer guide is to use the liquid made from 
animal manures about the colour of browu 
brandy. 

Sulphate of ammonia, in careful hands, 
is an excellent manure, perhaps un- I 
equalled, but the i*»rc*entage of ammonia 
contained in the different samples varies 
so much that it is decidedly risky to use 
it. It is wise to act safely—that is, to use 
it in a weak state, but often. The cultiva¬ 
tor should be quire certain that the pots 
are full of roots before commencing the 
use of sulphate of ammonia. The best 
way to apply it is as follows : Dissolve one 
tablesiMxmful in 4 gallons of liquid manure 
and apply it to the plants once a week ; 
the alteration in the colour of the leaves 
after its application can be quickly dis¬ 
cerned if they were pale before. The 
colour of the flowers is also much im¬ 
proved. The pink-lilac flowers and darker 
shades are rendered much richer by the 
use of Ibis manure. Some growers 
sprinkle the ammonia on the surface of the 
soil and water it in; but this is dangerous 
to the surface roots of the plants, as they 
are often burnt with the ammonia. The 
loss of the surface roots by this mis¬ 
management gives a serious check to the 
plants. When the flower-buds are forming 
in the iioints of the shoots which are con¬ 
sidered the best for each particular 
variety, no matter whether it be crown or 
terminal buds, the application of stimu¬ 
lants should cease for a time until the 
flower-buds are formed and swelling, as 
during tlie time the buds are in the embryo 
state a check to the growth takes place. 

When to finally stop using stimulants 
of any sort and depend solely on clear 
water for the finishing of the blooms Is a 
matter about which some growers dis¬ 


agree. Some advise that feeding be dis¬ 
continued as soon as the bloom buds show 
colour, but in my opinion that is just the 
stage when assistance is required to 
develop the flowers. Continue to feed the 
plants until the blooms are three-parts ex¬ 
panded, then cease the use of stimulants, 
as it will be found that plants in that, 
stage do not require water nearly so often 
as those plants which are in a more back¬ 
ward condition. C. 


THE PASSING OF THE INCURVED 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

It is a point worthy of note that, amongst 
growers of Chrysanthemums, there seems 
to he less disposition to grow so many 
incurved sorts as formerly. No one who 
lias exhibited the flower over a long time 
can fail to have observed, within the last 
few years, at any rate, that quite a change 
has come over public opinion. Who is 
there who does not remember the time 
when, owing to the crush. It was scarcely 
possible to examine, with any degree of 
comfort, the stands of big blooms? The 
Japanese sorts do not appear to have 
suffered quite so much, but even people 
who are merely onlookers at the exhibi¬ 
tions, and do not grow, seem to be recog¬ 
nising more every season that the grace 
and beauty of a flowei' do not. after all, 
dei>end upon size; that, in fact, many 
small-flowering sorts which could never be 
deemed good enough for exhibition, judged 
by the standard of size, are, notwithstand¬ 
ing, extremely beautiful. 

And just as the big blooms seem to be 
of the formal incured varieties , is the 
are gradually fulling behind. One has 
only to pick up a Chrysanthemum cata¬ 
logue and observe the comparatively 
few sorts introduced every year to be 
assured that they are not so much sought 
after. 

And one reason I submit for the decline 
of the formal incurved varieties is the 
rapidity with which the beautiful single 
suits are coining to the front. Whoever 
glows for table decoration and general 
home adornment would not dream to-day 
of leaving out of their calculations the 
singles. They possess a charm and 
elegance which the huge blossoms in the 
other sections do not, and they are so easy 
to grow. Then, again, a great advance 
has been made in the Chrysanthemums 
for the outdoor garden, and, as many of 
these now bloom from August to practic¬ 
ally the middle of October, people who 
have greenhouses are not so keen in 
housing too many November-flowering 
varieties to the exclusion of other dwarf- 
blooming plants, whose season extends 
beyond that of the Chrysanthemum. 

The real reason, I submit, of the lost, 
popularity of the huge blossoms of 
Japanese and stiff, formal, incurved is 
owing to their little use for table decora¬ 
tion. People who used to grow them in 
the height of the Chrysanthemum fever 
have come to the conclusion that there is 
something to be said for growing plants 
having a score of blossoms rather than 
three, or perhaps four, at the outside, and 
this opinion is evidenced by the 
decreased interest shown at Chrysanthe¬ 
mum exhibitions. We are living in the 
day when more attention is paid to good, 
moderate crops in most things rather than 
the few huge monstrosities, and the 
Chrysanthemum is sharing in this.— 
Rcselea, in The Scottish Gardener. 

" The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.” —New Edition, llih , revised, with description* 
0 / all the best plants, trees, and shrub*, their culture and 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

DAY LILIES IN GRASS. 

Among the most successful things I have 
tried in t lie wild garden are the Day Lilies, 
and with good reason, because in mixed 
borders they very soon go out of flower. 
They want much feeding and they occupy 
a lot of precious space, so I thought of 
putting them in the Grass, and they have 
done remarkably well in very rough 
places, keeping their heads above the vege¬ 
tation, and looking charming among the 
other plants that occur about the same 
time. They cost no care or trouble in 
planting or afterwards. I use any easily 
obtained kinds and they do well. \Y. 


early as the dealer can supply them, and 
may be planted in ordinary soil about 
1 inch m art, and from ii inches to 3 inches 
.deep. In clumps this little Hyacinth pro¬ 
duces a very pleasing effect.— S. Arnott. 


THE HERRACEOL’S PHLOXES. 
These useful hardy flowering plants nro 
equally as valuable for small as for large 
gardens. From the middle of July on¬ 
wards they continue to produce an abun¬ 
dant supply of flowers until the damp days 
and nights of the latter part of September 
destroy their beauty. The few first frosts 
do not usually do them much injury, at 
least, not to the same extent as damp. The 
soil best suited to their successful cultiva- 


found to grow freely and flower profusely 
it is not a good plan to add much manure, 
but better to leave them for a few years as 
they are. After a time they will show- 
signs of weakness, then Hie best plan will 
l>e to add manure to the soil or remove them 
to a fresh piece of ground. When this is 
being done the clumps may be divided as 
necessary. This is a very good and simple 
way to cultivate them for all general pur¬ 
poses. Where, however, more extensive 
propagation is necessary,, or. when plants 
of extra vigour and,'strong spikes a re 'The 
chief aim, tlmji propagation should be by 
means of euttmgR taken off just when of 
sufficient length in the spring and struck 
in sandy soil in pots in a cold-frame. 



Day Lilies (Hemerocallis) in the Grass. 


The Amethyst Hyacinth.— Hyacintlius 
amethystinus is one of the most charming 
of our early summer-flowering bulbous 
plants of moderate stature, and is much 
appreciated by everyone when grown in 
clumps in the border, in the rock garden, 
or naturalised in Grass, which does not 
require to be mown before the leaves of 
the Hyacinth have rijicned. It grows 
<i inches high, with gracefully pendent 
bells on nice stems. The flowers are of 
the most beautiful amethyst-blue, and 


there is also a charming white variety. 
Neither is expensive, and the blue one, 
which I consider the prettier, is quite 
cheap. The bulbs shopbj be procured as 

owttadb, Gor 
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tion is good loam not of too light a nature, 
us when this is the case there will be a 
tendency to suffer from drought in dry 
weather, and this should always he care¬ 
fully guarded against. A position that is 
tolerably moist and cool during hot 
weather is well adapted for their require¬ 
ments. When this can be secured, even 
with a less amount of sunshine, it is bettor 
than being too fully exposed to the heat 
and drought. Poor soil, or that which is 
light and gravelly, should be enriched with 
cow manure previous to planting, being 
deeply dug at the same time. They thrive 
very well indeed in heavy loam with a 
tendency to clay. Whenever they are 


When well rooted these may be planted 
out permanently or left in pots and 
plunged for the first year, and planted the 
following spring when commencing to 
grow. This plan gives rather more 
trouble, but no doubt better plants are 
thus obtained. Large established clumps 
always throw up a superabundance of 
shoots every spring; as soon as the strong¬ 
est of these can be fairly distinguished, all 
of the weaker ones should be thinned out 
sufficiently for each shoot to develop with¬ 
out being drawn up weakly. Those 
growths remaining will thus increase in 
vigour, and at the same time remain more 
dwarf and compact with less need after- 
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wards of any undue amount of staking and 
tying, both of which are objectionable 
whenever they can well be dispensed with. 
Hardly any of either one or the other is 
necessary with the dwarfer kinds when 
the shoots are not drawn up weakly, but 
the taller varieties do certainly require 
some support. This should be given them 
in good time before the shoots incline out¬ 
wards from the perpendicular. Where there 
are several shoots to one stool the best plan 
is to place about five slender sticks around 
the outside, and then run a slender tying 
material around from one to another. 
When only three or four shoots have to be 
considered, then one stick in the centre is 
sufficient, with loose ties to secure each 
one. 

These Phloxes are very useful for cut¬ 
ting, looking well when arranged by them¬ 
selves, two or three colours together. The 
faint but delightful fragrance of the 
flowers can hardly be found fault with by 
the most sensitive in this respect, whilst 
they last for several days in good condi¬ 
tion. This latter point may be further 
enhanced by using for the spikes recepta¬ 
cles which hold a good quantity of water, 
so that the stems may go a good depth 
into the same. Small side shoots taken 
off before all of the spike is in flower do 
remarkably well for small-sized vases or 
glasses. A few spikes of any of the orna¬ 
mental kinds of Grasses would associate 
very well with those Phloxes, hut do not 
attempt to add to the effect by introducing 
flowers of quite a different character, 
either in colour or formation. 

Had I to keep a good supply of flowers 
in the conservatory during the season 
these Phloxes are in bloom. I would have 
several of them in pots well prepared for 
the purpose. Good plants could thus he 
had in O-inch or 10-incli pots that would 
lend quite a distinct feature, and where 
they had not previously been grown would 
constitute a pleasing change to the ordi¬ 
nary run of flowering plants then in 
season. They should be potted on from 
cuttings the previous year and plunged 
out-of-doors to the rim of the i>ot. In this 
way well-established plants could be had, 
which, when plunged, give but little trouble 
in watering. Care must be taken, how¬ 
ever, that the plants do not suffer from 
want of water, more especially when the 
pots are well filled with roots. After 
flowering in pots they may either be 
planted out or shifted on to larger pots 
for another season. 

As the season is now advancing for these 
Phloxes, note should be taken of the varie¬ 
ties seen in flower ; they will he staged at 
the autumn exhibitions, but are even 
better appreciated when seen in a growing 
state. Planting had better be deferred till 
the spring, when growth is commencing, 
taking the precaution to well prepare the 
soil when vacant in the autumn. If wire- 
worm is suspected in the soil, a good dose 
of soot and lime had better be applied at 
the same time. P. T. 


Gladiolus The Bride.— I notice a refer¬ 
ence as to the depth most suitable for this 
showy Gladiolus in the current issue by 
“ The Amateur of Ilardy Flowers.” Ily 
far the best lot I have ever seen was 
noticed a few years ago in a narrow 
border round a house. The blooms were 
produced literally in sheaves, and the 
foliage lacked the yellowish, half-dry look¬ 
ing tinge which sometimes mars it when 
grown in unsuitable places. On examina¬ 
tion. I found that the forms were at no 
great depth, some of them being practi¬ 
cally on the surface. In reply to a re¬ 
quest for information, I was told that they 
were very rarely interfered with ; but that 
during the growing season, and after 
blooming they were liberally supplied with 

Google 


liquid from the byre, put on fairly strong, 
and that they were well mulched during 
winter. Certainly they seemed to appre¬ 
ciate the treatment, for finer flowers could 
not be desired. The house, it may be 
added, is quite close to the sea, and Is 
thoroughly sheltered on all sides from 
winds, and the usual winter temperature 
is much higher than is the case even a 
mile away.— Kirkcudbright. 


PROPAGATING TREE PROXIES. 

Will you please tell me how to propagate these 
in the most efficient manner? I have plenty of 
frame - room for their accommodation if 
required.—T ree P^eont. 

[These may be increased either by cut¬ 
tings, seeds, division if possible, or by 
grafting, this last being tlie method 
usually employed, for plants raised in this 
way make more satisfactory progress 
during their earlier stages than those in¬ 
creased by the other methods. In grafting, 
the stock employed is usually a stout, 
fleshy root of* one of flu* herbaceous kinds, 
and the scion a young growing shoot of the 
current season. The best time of the year 
for grafting Tree Pieonies is during the 
month of August, when all that is required 
is to take a tuber having on it as many 
fibrous roots as possible, and having 
fashioned the scion in the form of a wedge, 
the upper part of the fleshy root must be 
split for a certain distance and the wedge- 
shaped base of the scion inserted therein. 
It must then he tied securely in position 
and the point of union covered with graft¬ 
ing wax' or clay in order to render all air¬ 
tight. Of course, in inserting tlie graft in 
position care should bo taken that the bark 
of both stock and scion fits perfectly, and 
should there be any great difference be¬ 
tween the two in size, the wedge-shaped 
portion of the scion may be so fashioned 
that an exact union is effected only on one 
side. After grafting, the plants must be 
potted sufficiently deep in the soil to com¬ 
pletely cover the point of union, and then 
they must be placed in a frame which is 
kept close and shaded till a union is com¬ 
plete ; but during that interval especial 
care must be taken not to over water them. 
The most suitable scions are the good, 
clean shoots without flowers, but, of 
course, when required to increase any par¬ 
ticular variety to the fullest possible 
extent, the shoots that have flowered may 
also be employed. P. alblflora, and any of 
its numerous varieties, supply the best of 
stocks for grafting. After a union is com¬ 
plete plenty of air must be given, but the 
better way is to winter the plants in a 
frame, as they are then protected, not only 
from sharp frosts, but also from heavy 
rains, which in their earlier stages must 
be especially guarded against. 

Another way of increasing Tree Pieonies 
that may be sometimes effectually carried 
out is to split up the plant after the 
manner of a herbaceous subject; but, of 
course, this can only he done when the 
plant has been buried rather deeply in the 
soil, and its several divisions have each 
roots of their own. Layering may also be 
successfully carried out for the increase of 
these Pieonies, and this is best done in the 
autumn, when the portion of the branch 
that is to be buried must be partially cut 
through and a tongue formed. The branch 
or branches thus layered will require to be 
held securely in position by stout pegs, 
and attention should he paid during the 
following summer to keep the soil suffi¬ 
ciently moist to accelerate the formation 
of roots. When seeds are obtainable, 
which is seldom the case, they should he 
sown in pans of sandy loam and placed in 
a frame, where, however, they will gener¬ 
ally lie a good while before they germinate, 
and even after this they make but slow 
progress during their earlier stages.] 


OVERCROWDING IN FLOWER 
BORDERS. 

This is a very common error, and one into 
which even the most experienced fall at 
times; yet a moment’s reflection will con¬ 
vince us of the folly of putting two plants* 
into a space only sufficient for one, with 
the result that the weaker is soon over- 
lowered by the stronger, and when starva¬ 
tion of any plant is going on, all sorts of 
ailments quickly follow in its train. A 
period of drought brings the starvation of 
plants to a crisis more rapidly than any¬ 
thing else, for as long as rain falls 
copiously, plants of many kinds manage 
to exist in soil that is really very poor. A 
dry time soon shows where the manure 
has been put during the preceding winter, 
and where there has been nothing in the 
way of food applied. Overcrow’ding is the 
rule rather than the exception, for 
amateurs with only a limited space at dis¬ 
posal are anxious to grow’ everything they 
see that is beautiful in gardens of very 
much greater extent than their own. 
Those who go in for crowding should also 
go in for abundant feeding, both with solid 
and, above all, liquid food, as it is impossi¬ 
ble for plants to take up the food there is 
in the soil if it is dust dry, and the best 
food to apply at this season of the year is 
some of the many excellent stimulants sold 
in the state of powder, aud that need to be 
dissolved before they are applied. These 
are very rapid in their action, and the 
more roots .there are to take it up the 
sooner will its good effect be seen. If 
anyone will take the trouble to compare 
the growth of Roses that arc grow’ing in 
mixed borders, or covering the walls with 
the roots mingling with all sorts of hungry 
herbaceous plants, and then look at those 
in beds devoted solely to Roses, with a 
good mulching of manure, they will soon 
see what is the matter with those on the 
w’alls. Depend upon it, no Rose ever was, 
or ever will be, raised that can be per¬ 
petual in flowering if its roots are ia 
l>overty-stricken soil. And what is true of 
Roses applies more or less to all plants. 
If you want a lengthened display of 
flowers, give good culture in the shape of 
ample food and space to every plant in 
the flower-garden. No one expects fine 
vegetables from poor, unbroken, or uu- 
manured soil, nor yet if the crops are 
crowded one over the other ; yet the flower- 
borders get very little culture, and less of 
the manure-cart, so that when a spell of 
dry weather comes on. the overcrowding 
soon tells its tale, and those who expect to 
see flower-beds or borders so full that not 
a bit of soil can be seen, must be prepared 
to give high culture, and, above all, make 
good the deficient rainfall with copious 
supplies of water, for it is the very life of 
plants, and no w*ell-ordered garden should 
be without the means of supplying it with¬ 
out stint. 

The Nankeen Lily (Lilium testaceum).— 
This will grow well in ordinary garden 
soil, especially if it is of rather a stiff 
nature, and not too much dried up during 
the summer. At the same time, it must, 
not, of course, be at all wnter-logged. 
The popular name of Nankeen Lily is 
derived from the colour of the blossoms, 
which are of a pleasing shade of buff, or 
nankeen, and in this respect they stand 
out as quite distinct from those of any 
other Lily. Established specimens will 
reach a height of 6 feet to 7 feet. The 
flow’ers, which are borne in a loosely-dis¬ 
posed bead or cluster, are drooping, 
though the pedicels are more or less 
horizontal. The segments recurve in a 
very pleasing manner, and the light-red 
anthers impart an additional feature to 
I the flower. It is agreeably scented. This 
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Lily, which, by the way, is also known 
as Lilium exeelsum and L. Isabellinum, is 
or* obscure origin, though it is usually re- 
pa rded as a hybrid between L. candidum 
and L. chalcedonicum. Whether this is 
correct does not appear to have been put 
to the test; indeed, considering that the 
generative organs of the Lily form such 
a conspicuous feature of the flower, it is 
singular that there are so few authenti¬ 
cated hybrids. All that is known of its 
origin seems to be that it first cropped up 
at Erfurt about seventy years ago, and 
from there was in time generally dis¬ 
tributed.—W. T. 


FOXGLOVES AND LILIES. 

It is interesting to see that the conditions | 
that suit the Foxglove so well at Hillbrook ; 
Place also suit the great Giant Lily of j 
India— i.e., peaty and leafy soil, shelter, 
and half-shade. The elTect is very beauti¬ 
ful in the summer, because there is nothing 
near to mar it in the way of men’s work, 
the only background being trees. 


in gardens, for a suitable spot can gener¬ 
ally be found where they can be boldly 
massed. Seed sown early in the summer 
will give good plants that can be dibbled 
out where they are to flower. They will 
make strong plants during autumn, and 
flower with amazing profusion in the fol¬ 
lowing summer. There has been a good 
deal of attempted improvement, but taken 
all round there is nothing to equal a good 
strain of fine single forms for general 
effect and usefulness. The whites arc very 
pure and fine, varying much in size and 
shape of flower; the pink shades are deli¬ 
cately beautiful, also some of the lilacs 
and pale blues, whilst the deep blues have 
a striking effect. These single Canterbury 
Hells are most useful for cutting, ns they 
last fresh for a long time in that state, 
and make a very bold arrangement with 
some suitable foliage. They bloom at a 
time when flowers are often scarce in 
gardens.—A. 

Lilium candidum.— I wonder whether a 
liberal dressing of lime annually would be | 


the nature of the soil has an effect in this 
way is proved by the fact that whereas in 
one garden the plants annually give good 
results, in another close by the very 
reverse is the case, the leaves turning 
brown and dying off as soon as the buds 
are fairly formed. It has been said that 
lifting the bulbs and exposing them to the 
full force of the sun for a time acts as a 
deterrent, but I have seen groups of this 
Lily in fine condition where the sun did 
not come on them during the hottest hours 
of the day. I note that sulphide of potas¬ 
sium is recommended for the Christmas 
Rose disease, and I am trying it. Perhaps 
it might ward off the Lily disease if 
applied in time.— J. Counhill. 

Violettas. —One cannot but feel glad that 
these charming miniature Pansies are, in 
some quarters at least, holding their own, 
if, indeed, they are not increasing in 
popularity. A deep debt of gratitude is 
due to the late Dr. Stuart for his work 
among them, and it is pleasing to sec that 
his endeavours to i»opiilarise them have 



Foxgloves and the Giant Lily (Lilium gigantcum) at Hillbrook Place. 


NOTE8 AND REPLIES. 

Daffodils.—I have some pood Daffodils on a 
sheltered bank here which come out earlier 
than any others in this neighbourhood. Would 
manure of any kind improve them; if so, what 
kind should I apply? I did put on some farm¬ 
yard manure this time last year, but instead 
of the flowers being better than formerly, as I 
expected, they seemed poorer.—Tone, Pitlochry. 

[The good flowering of these depends 
uiH>n the free development of the plant 
and its subsequent ripening. If the bank 
is eomi>osed of moist loam, or even clayey 
soil, but little manure would be needed. 
Indeed, tbe food supply should he in the 
soil, since these plants root deeply. In 
light soils liquid manure in winter may be 
given with advantage. If. however, there 
are signs of diminishing vitality it will be 
better to lift the bulbs at once, trench and 
well manure the soil, and divide and re¬ 
plant them in August.] 

Canterbury Bells.— A large breadth of 
these in an out-of-the-way spot has been a 
very fine feature. This is one of the good 
old plants that ought not4*> be neglected 



helpful in maintaining this Lily in health 
and warding off the disease which in so 
many gardens nowadays completely de¬ 
stroys it. With leaves more or less black¬ 
ened and two or three miserable flowers, 
the Madonna Lily is of no value, but with 
foliage healthy down to the ground and 
blooms pure, numerous, and of perfect 
form, it is not excelled in nobility of aspect 
by any garden flower. I have just been 
looking at a group of this Lily which every 
year passes through the growing and 
flowering seasons without spot or blemish. 
The bulbs are in a very narrow* border, 
almost touching the wall of a building 
which was erected a few years ago. 
Within (V inches of the surface there is a 
lot of mortar rubbish in which the roots 
must perforce be working, and this may be 
the reason why the foliage retains its 
normal condition. It is well known that 
lime puts substance into the foliage, and it 
may be that in soils very deficient of lime 
the disease can better work its will. That 


not been in vain. I first remember the 
miniature Tufted Pansies so long ago as 
1801-2, in the gardens at Hailes, Mid- 
Lothian, and they were then established 
plants. Leaving there, I did not again 
renew my acquaintance with them until a 
few* years ago, when, to my delight, I 
found them in great quantities in the gar¬ 
dens at Port Mary, near Dundrennan, in 
this county. The gardener was—and is— 
very enthusiastic as to their merits, and his 
soil and climate appear to suit the re¬ 
quirements of these plants; and year by 
year their neat little blooms, so deliciously 
scented, add much to the attractiveness of 
Tort Mary Gardens.— Kirkcudbright. 

Delphinium Belladonna.—For years this 
has been regarded as a grand hardy plant, 
not only for its beauty, but its free-flower¬ 
ing. The variety grandiflorum has larger 
flowers, and perhaps the lovely light-blue 
1 colour is denser. The variety called D. Bella- 
! donna semi-plenum, again, is most distinct and 
handsome. The blue in this case is flushed 
with a rosy shade. I like this last-named 
novelty very much, it is very striking even 
among other kinds.—H. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

GESNERA ZEBRINA DISCOLOR. 
Those who may need something: distinct 
and handsome for table decoration will 
And the old Gesnera zebrina very service¬ 
able. We have nothing quite like it among 
dwarf-habited line-leaved plants. The vel¬ 
vety, finely-marked leaves are very striking 
and contrast well with the bright-coloured 
blossoms. The treatment is much the same 
as required for Gloxinias, but a more con¬ 
fined atmosphere with rather more warmth 
is necessary during the growing time. 
Artificial warmth and atmospheric mois¬ 
ture must not, however, he overdone, or 
the foliage will he flimsy and the flower 
stems deficient of substance. What is 
sometimes called the intermediate house, 
where the temperature at night in the 
early spring months does not drop below 
50 degs., is the best place for G. zebrina. 

About tlie middle of February or begin¬ 
ning of March the tubers should be 
started into growth. Loam, with a liberal 
addition of leaf-mould and some coarse 
silver sand, is the coin|>ost I always used, 
but if I had any doubt as to the quality of 
the loam I added a little peat in the form 
of lumps the size of a Cob-nut. In the case 
of plants of this nature, and which have 
line roots, it is absolutely necessary that 
the compost does not become close, as 
when this happens the roots lose their 
activity. The peat helps to keep the soil 
of**n and lessens the risk incurred by an 
overdose of water, which in all stages of 
growth should be carefully applied, but 
especially in the time of early develop¬ 
ment. If once the soil becomes sour, the 
prospects 6f a fine luxuriant growth are 
destroyed. In lotting the tubers it is 
better to use the compost just nicely moist; 
if it is on the dry side a considerable 
amount of water is required, and in my 
exi>erience plants never go away so freely 
when more or less heavy waterings are 
required in the earlier stages of growth. 
When the pots become fairly filled with 
roofs, water must be given freely in fine, 
sunny weather, and the atmosphere which 
warm-house plants generally require, must 
Ik* maintained. A dry, parelied atmos¬ 
phere causes a stunted growth and 
destroys file beautiful tints which charac¬ 
terise this Gesnera in its normal condition. 
Shading from hot sun is essential, hut this 
must not be too heavy, and should he re¬ 
movable, otherwise the flower trusses will 
he deficient of strength. There are a 
number of Gesnera hybrids in cultivation 
of which I have had no experience, but 
presuming that they are as free of growth 
as the old form, they should be very valu¬ 
able for table decoration. J. Coiinhii.l. 


GROWING AMARYLLISES. 

Will you kindly let me know through your 
very useful paper how Amaryllises should be 
treated? I have had six or eight for seven 
years and only once has one flowered. The 
bulbs swell well and there is plenty of leaves. 
They were potted up in loam and leaf-mould 
in February, after having lain dormant for 
several months. Enquirer. 

[These are very easily grown when they 
receive the treatment best adapted to their 
requirements. They have a season of 
growth and a season when they are appar¬ 
ently at rest—indeed, we use the term 
“ resting period ” when the leaves die off. 
and the bulbs are, as it were, dormant, 
although they are not altogether in this 
slate, for, during the so-called resting- 
period, the flower-scapes are in course of 
formation within the bulbs, and sometimes 
they push out even before the time has 
arrived for the bulbs to be started into 
growth again. The best cultivators of 
these plants repot them at any time from 
the beginning to the end of January. As 
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soon ns they are repotted, they are plunged 
' to the rims of their pots in a tan-bed or 
I any other hod, where the roots are sub- 
i jected to a gentle bottom-heat, with the 
minimum temperature of the house about 
50 degs. They must not receive any water 
at least for a month after they have been 
potted, ns the water hangs round the 
bulbs, and in many instances causes decay, 
which spreads very rapidly, and may 
destroy some of the finest varieties. When 
the plants have made some growth, and it 
I is seen that they are dry at the roots, 
water them with tepid rain-water. As 
they advance in growth, increase the tem¬ 
perature of the house to 55 degs. in 
February and 00 degs. in March, when they 
will flower. When in bloom, tlie plants 
may be removed to the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory, but he placed in heat again 
when the flowers pass away. The produc¬ 
tion of flower-scapes takes a good deal out 
of the bulbs, a.s they shrink up very much 
I indeed up to the time the blooms are de¬ 
veloped. All that shrinkage must be made I 
good again when the flowering period is 
over, and here comes the crucial point in 
the culture of the Amaryllis. It is the 
custom with some gardeners to push the 
plants into out-of-the-way corners, where 
they are more likely to be neglected than 
well cared for. It stands to reason that, 
if good flowering bulbs are to he produced 
the following season, the plants must be 
kept in good growing condition until the 
bulbs are matured. They require a hot¬ 
house temperature until the end of August, 
when they begin to show signs that growth 
is completed, and more air and light, with 
not much water, will ho I lie host condi¬ 
tions under which growth may he finished 
up. September, October, November, and 
December are the months in which they 
are supiiosed to rest. During that time no 
water is required. The best potting soil is 
that formed of about three-parts fibrous 
loam, one of light, fibrous peat, and one of 
leaf-mould, with the addition of some tine, 
white sand and charcoal, if it is readily 
obtainable. It is necessary to shake all 
the old potting-soil from off the roots, so 
that all dead and decaying roots may he 
removed with it; and the bulbs themselves 
may have to Ik* examined, in case any de¬ 
cayed portions may he found upon them. 
Remove* all the decayed portions, and 
thickly dust the parts with quick-lime or 
powdered charcoal.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blue Hydrangeas. I have just returned from 
Blois, in Touraine. and saw there the most 
lovely turquoise-blue Hydrangeas. I have 
never seen the same tint in England. Can any 
of your readers tell me how to get this beauti¬ 
ful shade? I am told steel filings mixed in soil 
effect it, and have also been offered refuse from 
a lead mine. I should be grateful for a little 
practical and lucid advice.—E. M. Birch, 
St. Asaph. 

[These are very popular, but there is 
always a large amount of uncertainty 
about obtaining file flowers of the right 
colour, even when, a.s far as our know¬ 
ledge goes, we adopt what is considered 
Hie best way of securing tho object in 
view. The following compost for plants 
in iHtts has been recommended : One-half 
should he turfy loam broken up with the 
hands, but not sifted; the other half a 
mixture of peat, crushed charcoal, and 
about 2 lb. to the bushel of iron filings. 
The blue colour of the flowers you refer to 
may be due to the soil, which possibly con¬ 
tains iron.] 

Arum Lilies.— Some years ago, happening 
to pay a visit to a gardener in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, I noticed that his Arums were 
turned out of their pots on a rubbish heap, 
the conns being fully exposed to an ex¬ 
tremely hot July sun. This seemed to me 
to be a very slovenly and risky way of treat¬ 
ing them, and although for a good many 


years I have been a firm believer in giving 
the corms a certain amount of sun heat 
when at rest, this complete exposure 
seemed to he too much of a good thing. I 
happened, however, to see them in the 
winter, and a finer lot of blooms one could 
not wish to have. The owner told me that 
he had never had a greater surprise and 
that he quite thought he had seriously 
injured them, whereas they were much 
better than he had ever had them. Plant¬ 
ing out is a cultural error, and frequent 
rej)otting is by no means necessary. If 
well fed, they may be kept in the same 
pots for several years.—J. Corxuill. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

ROOM-PLANTS. 

Great care should be taken in watering 
room-plants. The temperature of the 
water should never be below that of the 
room. When it is given, the plants should 
have a thorough soaking, then the soil 
should be allowed to become almost dry 
before more wafer is given. Driblets of 
water result in the top layer of soil being 
always moist, while the rest becomes dust- 
dry and the roots perish. In very' cold 
weather plants should be removed from 
the windows at night, before the room is 
vacated, and a newspaper spread over the 
tenderest. This will be found a great pro¬ 
tection against damage by frost. Fine- 
foliuged plants should have their leaves 
s j Hinged with tepid water regularly once a 
week. It is sometimes said that room- 
plants should never he plunged over the 
rim of the i*>t in water, hut no injurious 
effects arise from doing so. When good- 
sized Palms have become nearly dry at the 
roots, it is difficult to thoroughly soak the 
soil. If a tub is filled with tepid water 
the pot. may he lowered into this and 
allowed to remain in it until every particle 
of soil has become saturated. Then, after 
being allowed to drain, it may he returned 
to its position. Palms are often ruined 
through lifting them by the stems. One 
day the i>ot falls to the ground, leaving the 
plant with its ball of roots suspended by 
the stem. The crocks used for drainage 
have probably fallen out, hut their pur¬ 
pose being an enigma to the domestic 
mind, they are consigned to the dust-pan 
and the roots are hurriedly crammed back 
into the pot. Naturally, this treatment is 
not conducive to the well-being of the 
plant. Directly signs of ill-health are 
noticed, au examination of the roots 
should be made and the drainage restored, 
if it should be found missing. A pinch of 
some fertiliser scattered on the surface of 
the soil occasionally during the summer, 
and watered in, will strengthen the plants 
and keep them in good health. 

Wyndham Fitzherbebt. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Old window-plants. — Sometimes window- 
plants are kept in one place the year round, 
and not infrequently they are allowed to go 
for a season or two without being repotted. 
The neglect generally shows itself about the 
time they are expected to flower, by a de¬ 
crease of blossoms and a falling off of leaves. 
One cannot do very much for a plant when 
the soil in which it is growing becomes used 
up, beyond aiding it with a fertiliser 
Window-plants do not always receive the 
shade they should at this time of the year, 
the blinds not always being drawn in the 
hottest part of the day*but it makes all the 
difference to a growing plant the shading 
and ventilation it receives.—T ownsman. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXTV. q/ 
Gardening Illustrated is now ready <price At, pan 
free 3\d.). The Bintling Case for the same volume is also 
available <price Is. 6d., by post Is. 9dJ. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 17, Furnival-street, London, E.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is ts., 
post free. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

FOREGROUND PLANTS IN THE 
WATER-GARDEN. 

In planting my water-garden I try to 
secure some variety of our native plants 
as well as others, and here is a picture of 
two that have done very well and rapidly 
increased. One is our native Money¬ 
wort, which is little grown in gardens, hut 
is very handsome, I find, as a waterside 
plant ; the other is the greater Buttercup, 
which I started with a few plants of and 
now have thousands. It is very handsome 
and in all ways right beside water. Cut 


in the moraine, or on a wall. Plants 
raised from seeds sown very early under 
glass should bloom the same year, but 
those sown in the open will flower the j 
following one.—S. Arnott. 

£thionema coridifolium. — This is 
flowering well this season, and is pleasing 
with its small, glaucous leaves and its 
rosy-lilac flowers in clustered heads. It 
came into flower early in June, and will 
last for a long time still. It has been per¬ 
fectly hardy here for several years on a 
rocky hank in sandy soil, and with full 
sun. JE. coridifolium is of shrubby habit, 
and is propagated by seeds or cuttings, 
struck in sandy soil under glass. About 


flowered cymes, are white, varying in the 
different varieties to deep blue or violet. 
It inhabits moist rocks in the mountainous 
districts of Japan. 


FRUIT. 

SUMMER PRUNING. 

Tiif. summer pruning of bush and pyrami¬ 
dal fruit trees, which, owing to the ]k>s1- 
tion they occupy, have in so many 
instances to be grown on somewhat 
restricted lines, is, when carried out 
rationally, of much benefit to them. Even 
when circumstances allow of the trees 
developing naturally a certain nmouut of 



The yellow Loosestrife (Lysimachia vulgaris) by the waterside. 


with a handful of Forget-me-nots it makes 
a good flower for the house. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Granite Pink.—This is practically n 
robust form of our own Maiden Tilde 
(Dianthus deltoides), but taller in growth, 
with brighter-coloured flowers, which arc 
considerably larger (in some cases they 
are twice the size); and with bolder and 
more jKiinted leaves. The flowers are 
described as “ rosy-carmine,” a descrip¬ 
tion difficult to criticise, and are unite 
ornamental. It is a plant of tufted 
growth, and as it comes very freely from 
seeds there is no difficulty in securing a 
good stock. Like the Maiden Tink, Dian- 
tlms graniticus loves a dryish, sunny 
place, and is excellent on the rock garden, 
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(J inches high, it makes a neat and pretty 
rock garden plant.— Dumfries. 

Conandron ramondioides. — This is 
nearly related to the Ramondia, but unlike 
that or the Haberlea rhodopensis, to 
which it is also related, it is deciduous in 
winter, the leaves dying off in autumn, 
and leaving a tuft or crown of brown silky 
hairs, which keep the young undeveloped 
leaves from cold, and at the same time 
ward off damp and wet. The root is tuber¬ 
ous. The Conandron is even more free- 
flowering than the Ramondia and Haber¬ 
lea where the necessary supply of moisture 
is given, an essential Item in the successful 
cultivation of the Conandron. In fact, 
nearly the same position that suits 
Ramondia will be found to perfectly agree 
with it. The flowers, borne on inany- 


sumrner pruning, if confined only to the 
stopping of side shoots and spur growths 
on the branches, is then productive of 
beneficial results. The curtailment of such 
growths in all cases allows light and air 
to reach all parts of the trees, while the 
diversion of the sap-flow which follows 
goes towards the building up and matura¬ 
tion of bolder fruit-buds and assists the 
crops to attain greater size and higher 
quality. These are the main principles 
underlying the practice of summer prun¬ 
ing, and which should be borne in mind by 
the pruner, for it does not require a very 
great amount of perception to realise that 
it is of much greater advantage to the 
trees to subject them to such treatment 
than to allow them to | expend so much vital 
force nud energy to no good purpose, 
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which is really the case when growth 
remains unchecked in summer and is 
ultimately cut away the following winter. 

When to summer prune. —The present is 
the best time to carry it out. If done too 
early a very great, deal of secondary 
growth results, which entails almost as 
much labour in the stopping as in the first 
instance. When left till now, one or per¬ 
haps two growths will push out from the 
topmost portion of the shoots spurred back 
at the present time, but they will be weak 
in comparison, and not take long to remove 
either at the latter end of August or early 
in September. All trees must not. of 
course, be dealt with alike, as an excep¬ 
tion must be made ill favour of those 
of weakly eonstilution and such as arc not 
yet fully grown. In the first case such 
stopping as may be required will be best 
deferred till September, as the young 
growths present will stimulate and con¬ 
tinue to encourage root action so long as 
they are left unstopped. In the second 
case, young shoots must, be left where 
necessary to furnish the trees with their t 
full quota of branches, and with regard 
to the leaders, whether situated on main 
or subsidiary branches, merely tip them. 
The surplus side growths should then be 
stopped at the fourth or liftli leaf in the 
case of Apples, Pears, Plums, and Sweet 
Cherries, also grown in bush form. The 
growths on established trees of either of 
the fruits named will need to be pruned in a 
similar manner, leaders included, as these 
will not be wanted for extension. Cook¬ 
ing varieties of tiie Cherry, such as 
Kentish Black and Kentish Rod, and 
Morellos, require their young growths to 
be thinned out instead of spurred, as it is 
on these that the principal part of the fruit 
is borne. The thinning should be spread 
generally all over the trees, so that the 
remaining growths shall receive a due 
share of sunshine, without which they can¬ 
not become properly matured. 

So far, trees which are overcrowded 
with branches have not been touched upon. 
These, which, of course, need a judicious 
thinning out as soon, if not before, the 
leaves fall in autumn, should be stopped 
now, and, if there is a superfluity of 
growths, thin them out, taking away one 
third or one half their number. These can 
be pulled clean out with a dexterous twist 
with linger and thumb. Any trees that are 
making exuberant growth, through failing 
to fruit in the past, should, if space will 
not allow of their growing unrestricted, 
be noted with a view to lifting the roots in 
autumn, or if too large or old for that, 
subjected to a judicious root pruning. 

A. W. 


GROWING STRAW I'.ERR IES. 

1 should be obliged if you will advise me as to 
the following:—(1) The best time for planting 
a Strawberry-bed: (2) the soil to be used and 
how to make the bed; (3) the distance between 
the plants and between the rows; (4) a reputa¬ 
ble firm from which to obtain the plants; (5) a 
list of the names of the best kinds; and,finally, 
a few hints as to the culture of Strawberries 
in frames.—A. E. K. Da vies-Bunton. 

[(1) The best time to plant Strawberries 
is as early as possible in August, or 
directly the layered runners become well 
rooted. 

(2) The kind of soil best suited to the 
Strawberry is that of a rather heavy, 
loamy nature. Most all kinds of soils 
can, however, be rendered suitable, either 
by the addition of correctives, such as old 
lime rubbish, plaster, wood-ashes, or 
burnt refuse, when they are heavy and 
retentive; and a dressing of marl (dried 
clay), or some heavy loam, when of a light. 
jxjious description. Well - decomposed 
stable manure is best suited for the former 
class of soils, and that from cow¬ 
sheds for the latter, if the soil is sueli as 
has been in cultivation for the growing of 
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vegetables for some years, a manuring, 
and, if necessary, an application of one of 
the ingredients named suited to the cash, 
with a digging, is all the preparation that, 
is required. If not hitherto cultivated, or 
if out of cultivation for some time, the site 
for the bed must be double-dug or bastard- 
trencluHl. In this case the lower spit or 
layer of soil must be treated in a similar 
manner to the top one, both in regard to 
manure and, if required, the application 
of one or other of the ingredients specified 
above. The site for the bed should be in 
tiie open, free from shade, and sloping, or 
at any rate facing towards the sun. Some 
form tiie beds so that each contains from 
four to six rows of plants with an alley nr 
pathway ,*» feet wide between, but we von- 
sider that* for all practical purposes the 
ordinary method, that is, having (lie bed 
to consist of rows of equal length and a 
uniform distance asunder, to be the best. 

(*l) The distance to leave between plant 
and plant is inches, and between the 
rows 2 fts*t. If sufficient space is available 
j another (5 inches may with advantage be 
allowed, but splendid crops of fruit are 
grown with the plants standing at the 
distances tirst. named. 

(4) It would be invidious on our part to 
name any particular firm, but you would 
bo able to obtain well-rooted runners or 
plants in pots from any of the leading nur¬ 
serymen who make tiie cultivation of 
fruit-trees and small fruits a speciality. 

(5) Royal Sovereign, The Earl, Sir ,T. 
Paxton, President, Givon's Late Prolific, 
and Laxton’s Latest are six varieties 
which will ripen in the order given. 
Keen’s Seedling, which is a small fruit, 
should 1 m> included if high flavour is pre¬ 
ferred to size. A few plants of King 
George, The Queen, and Utility might also 
be set out as an experiment; these being 
new varieties of great promise. As regards 
your query re the culture of 

Plants in frames, we take it you mean 
the placing of frames over the plants 
on the beds as soon as they start growing 
in spring. This is an excellent way of 
securing a few dishes of fruit in advance 
of those ripening in the ordinary way. If 
several frames are to be so employed the 
planting should be done in beds of a con¬ 
venient size so that the frames can be 
placed over them without any portion of 
them coming into contact, with the plants. 
In this case a space quite 2 feet wide 
should be left bare of plants round the 
frames for walking upon and giving the 
necessary attention to them. The frames 
must be well aired on every favourable 
occasion, both at back and front, and par¬ 
ticularly so when the plants are in flower. 
When they reach the latter stage, take the 
precaution to close the frames early in 1 lit* 
afternoon, say p.m., and cover with mats 
at night in case frost should occur. After 
the fruit is set, the frames should be well 
aired in the forenoon and closed for the 
day soon after 2 p.m., continuing this 
treatment until the berries begin to colour, 
when, instead of closing the frames up 
tight, leave a couple of inches of air on 
all night. Care must he taken to see the 
plants do not want for water at the roots, 
and straw litter must be placed between 
them for the fruits to lie ui*>n and keep 
them clean. Such in brief are the chief 
items in connection with the forwarding 
of Strawberries in frames. 

If it should be the cultivation of Straw¬ 
berries in pits, as carried out by market 
| growers, that you have in mind, please 
write us again.] 


Fruit crops in Cornwall. — Wealthy, 
James Grieve, and Chns. Ross have done 
best, amongst Apples. Wealthy appears 
to be very hardy and of fair quality. 


None have had any protection — all 
in the open. Where the protection exists 
they should do better. Tree fruit is a 
poor crop in Cornwall this season ; the 
weather has been against good results; 
a late wind practically blighted every¬ 
one’s trees. Gooseberries are a great crop 
this year, also Carter’s Champion Bluck 
Currants.—W J. Farmer. 


VEGETABLES. 

STRING CABBAGE IN’ MARCH AND 
A TRIE. 

DuiuNn July mill early August these wliu 
desire a good supply of early Cabbages 
should, ut the time named, sow for the 
next season's supply. l*'or those who only 
want a limited number of plants, and re¬ 
quire Cabbage as early as possible, the 
best for this purimse are, undoubtedly, the 
small, early forms, those with a short leg 
or stem, and of compact growth. For 
many years I grew Wheeler’s Imperial, 
hut. now this is superseded by Harbinger, 
a very early form, and though ns regards 
size and quality Wheeler’s is almost its 
equal, the newer form is considerably 
earlier. There are others well worth 
glowing, but they are larger; also a little 
later. 1 have, in a mild winter, had Har¬ 
binger in quantity in February, but to 
attempt to grow a large crop for tills early 
date would not be advisable, as seasons 
vary so much. If tiie seed is sown loo 
c-arly there are at times losses from boil¬ 
ing. March and April will be found suf¬ 
ficiently early In get the best results. 

In small gardens, and when only a small 
quantity of early spring Cabbage is re¬ 
quired, 1 have frequently known the 
grower rely uixin purchased seedlings. To 
tills plan there are serious objections, 
unless the seedlings are procured from a 
reliable source, as the heads are very 
often coarse, and Instead of turning in 
in March they are not fit for use till July 
or August, when not required. By rais¬ 
ing one’s own seedlings—if only a small 
quantity is required—they may lie had 
good at the right moment for pilanting. 
and of the iiest. quality. I mentioned 
above that July and early August are the 
most suitable dates for sowing, but, one 
must be guided by the locality and soil. 
If far north, I would certainly advise 
sowing, say, about tiie 201 li July. Years 
ago, for tiie larger types of spring Cab¬ 
bage, it was usual to sow from the mill 
to tile 20th of July, but I have found that 
the date given is quite early enough, pro¬ 
vided good culture is given. I have scon 
seed sown thickly on a sloping border, anil 
only watered spasmodically, with the re¬ 
sult that the plants were poor and lute 
There must lie no check. 

Should tiie weather lie hot and dry when 
sowing I have found il of great advantage 
to cover the seed-lied for a few days with 
mats after a good watering has been 
given. Care should ho taken to uncover 
as soon as tiie seedlings are pushing 
through tiie soil. 1 do not think the soil 
should he made too rich, ns a gross plant 
Is not required. 

In the south I consider July a little 
early. Excellent results may he obtained 
by sowing from the 1st to the 10th of 
August, provided a good seed-bed is given, 
and ample attention, ns then strong seed¬ 
lings will be had for September pilanting. 
I usually planted Ihe earliest Cabbage on 
the land just, cleared of tile Onion crop. 
This lias several advantages if the soil is 
at ail light, as having been well prepared 
for the Onions, well manured nnd film, 
drills can be drawn about IS Inches apart, 
anil Hie -planting done. In firm soil the 
growth at the start Is sturdy, and Inter on 
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is not readily affected by severe weather. 
Late in November or early December the 
plants are made firm by treading, and 
after this is done soil is drawn np to the 
plants. This protects the stems, and in 
exposed JKisitions also helps to keep the 
plants firm. Late in January or early in 
February it is well to give the plants 
assistance in the shape of a quick-nctlng 
fertiliser. This, given in showery 
weather, is quickly carried down to the 
roots, and helps the growth, which at 
that time is beginning to be active. 

_W. F. K. 

NOTES AM) HETTIES. 

Summer Lettuce. This indispensalde 
adjunct to, or rather, perhaps, the founda¬ 
tion of, summer salad is having rather a 
bad time, owing to Hie spell of dry 
weather, unless special measures have 
been taken to keep it well on the move. A 
mistake often made is in sowing or plant¬ 
ing too much at. once. The grower should 
know something of tile daily demand, and 
have neither a lot running to seed nor the 
ability to supply. Where space is limited, 
giound between Celery trenches or rows 
of Runner Beans can be utilised, but for 
the three hottest months there is no better 
place than a portion of a S.W. or W. 
border well manured and deeply dug. 
Drills may lie drawn late in the afternoon 
and thoroughly soaked, .seed being sown 
the following morning ns thinly as pos¬ 
sible in proportion of Cos and Cabbage, 
according to the demand. Thin to 
It* inches apart as soon ns the seedlings 
are ready, and when this is done, if the 
weather continues hot and dry. give 
another soaking of water, and mulch with 
spent Mushroom manure. This will help 
the plants, and can remain to be dug in 
for another sowing. As too large sowings 
are unnecessary, so a lot of varieties is 
quite superfluous, a good strain of Covent 
Garden Cos and Continuity Cabbage 
answering the puriK.se very well for the 
summer supply.—FI. B. S. 

Pea Discovery.— A Pen that is doing well 
witli me at the present time is one hear¬ 
ing tlie name given above. It is of a dwarf 
habit. Tile haulm, which barely reaches a 
height of 3 feet, is very robust, and 
branches freely, so much so that the seed 
needs to he sown very thinly. Although 
of a branching habit, the stems remain 
rigid, being in a great measure self-sup¬ 
porting, and requiring sticks of no great 
height. It is a prodigious cropper, and 
the pods, which are long, broad, deep 
green in colour, and contain ten Peas of a 
large size, are produced in pairs. The 
flavour is excellent, no other Pea I am 
acquainted with possessing a sweeter 
flavour, or proving more toothsome. It. is 
a valuable sort to sow for second early or 
maincrop purposes. The plants, from 
which the gatherings alluded to are 
being made, are growing quite iu the opeu. 
and have had no shelter whatever beyond 
that afforded by the sticks. The seed 
was sown on March 22nd, and the first 
dish was ready for gathering in fourteen 
weeks from that date.—A. W. 

Pea Quite Content.— The other (lay we 
were looking at some rows of this Pea 
growing in a very open position and could 
not hut remark as to the Inordinate length 
of the haulm before any flowers appeared. 
On the haulm, which was about 4 feet 
high, there was not a single flower until 
quite at least a height of 3 feet was 
reached. Growers must not be “ quite con¬ 
tent ” with such a Pea. YVhat we want is 
a Pea that will begin to flower near the 
base and continue growing, flowering, and 
bearing. We should like to have the 
experience of other growers of this variety. 
_p_ q\ 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE AND ITS 
GARDENS. 

Lokd Plymouth and others are making a 
great effort to buy and keep for us the 
Crystal Palace and its grounds, about the 
most colossal failure of our age. The 
Palace was built, by a gardener, Paxton, 
who lived at dials worth, and whose idea of 
tlie Palace was a larger edition of the 
garden, with its big water-squirts and 
other of the less attractive joints of the 
Italian or geometrical garden; not a 
pleasing model, or reminding one in any 
way of the best features of British 
gardening or planting. Well, tlie Palace 
ruined many jieople, and many men have 
tried to mend it or turn it to some artistic 
or even human use, but all iu vain. Now 
it is a bear garden—the few good features 
done away with — for shows and games 
worthy of Rosherville. Without some 
heroic change that is all that can he made 
of the ghastly excrescence. Paxton, who 
designed it, had the taste of a theatrical 
super who had been left a fortune. 
Now the few points that give it any 
interest or beauty have been thrown 
away. If the whole of the grounds were 
free it would be precious as an open space 
—it might be a beautifully-planted garden. 
But the awful structure—what to do with 
it? Lord Plymouth, who is a man of taste, 
or some of his friends, might tell us. Of 
all places, I find some good remarks iu re¬ 
gard to this matter in the Sporting Times. 
Nowadays, when a third-rate artist or 
novelist dies, the husybodiex maunder 
about, the great need of securing his house 
for the people and burdening the State or 
tin 1 parish with a wholly undesirable st ruc¬ 
ture. In the Sporting Timm I find an 
article which tells about the truth of the 
Palace. Here it is : — 

“ Said a friend the other day, ‘ I do 
wish some of you people of the Press 
would put before the public some of the 
very obvious arguments against the well- 
meaning and generous, but falsely-senti- 
mentnl, appeal that is being made to 
“save” the Crystal Palace for the 
Nation. I cannot see how such a building 
as the Crystal Palace can be regarded as a 
national heirloom, or that the building or 
its grounds will be used by anyone blit the 
people who live around it.’ With this 
argument I am in very hearty accord. 

** Perhaps if I had been caught very 
young the Palace might have cast more 
glamour on me. But, as it was, I was 
about sixteen when my brother and my¬ 
self, primed with high hopes and care¬ 
fully-saved pocket-money, set forth for a 
day at the Crystal Palace. 

“ Our first, impression was that we must 
have arrived before the Palace bad woken 
up, or the tjueen of Sheba risen from 
the festivities of the night before. We 
could not and would not believe that the 
fahled Crystal Palace was quite as bad as 
this. I remember liow forlornly we 
wandered round those dreary courts and 
balconies, eking out our day with such 
delirious joys as getting scent out of auto¬ 
matic machines, having our visiting cards 
printed, or exchanging badinage with the 
sad and mature custodians of those stalls 
for the sale of the amazing trumperies 
that; are assumed to have so mucl\ fascina¬ 
tion for ‘ parties and treats.* 

“ The culminating agony of the day was 
the * Grand Organ Recital.’ My concep¬ 
tion of Hades has ever since been of a 
sort of Crystal Palace with op eternal 
organ recital. Organ reciters appear to be 
a sine qua non at. palaces. It has been my 
unhappiness to have since made divers 
pilgrimages to the Crystal Palace. What¬ 
ever the occasion—a cat show, a dog 
show, a firework display, or a football 


match—nothing stopped the organ recital. 
You can stop a common or amateur 
reciter. You can talk, cough, sneeze, hiss, 
or jeer; you can walk out of the room as 
a last resort; hut I do not believe all the 
power of the Press, on that occasion when 
a morning newspaper gave all its readers 
a day at the Palace, could stop the organ 
recital. The ‘reciter* walks in, as 
sternly as Doom, sits down, and lets it. go. 
He is purposely placed up high out of 
reach of any weapons, and his own 
infernal and agonising shindy keeps him 
out of the reach of abuse. 1 maintain 
that the organ recital and the misery it 
imposes on thousands of victims have been 
one of the chief causes of the decay ami 
unpopularity of such places as the Crystal 
and Alexandra Palaces. 

“ But organ recitals are not the only 
dreary things in the Crystal Palace. Its 
whole architecture, scheme, and .sym¬ 
bolism are of an age and a taste that have 
gone and are unlamented. Il is a terrible 
and oppressive monument of mid-Vic¬ 
torian vulgarity. Its best friends have 
never called it beautiful, and nothing 
could ever be done to make it beautiful. 
It looks, at the best, like a railway ter¬ 
minus, and it is a shade less comfortable.” 


BEES. 

EXTRACTED HONEY. 

Where the bee-keeper desires extracted 
honey only he should use shallow frames, 
rather than sections, in the supers. 

The honey should be extracted as re¬ 
quired, the frequency depending upon the 
strength of tin* particular stock and. in 
part, upon the bee-forage available within 
the radius covered by the bees. No two 
stocks work exactly alike, and each par¬ 
ticular hive should be watched to estimate 
as closely as possible when extracting is 
advisable. Have the cells well capped over 
before removing a particular frame for tin* 
extraction of the honey, for this ensures 
the lioney being properly ripe. Uncapped 
honey is liable to ferment if extracted 
before being capped, and in reality 
should be then artificially ripened 
before being offered for sale. Ex¬ 
tracted honey may be sold in bulk, 
but to procure top prices the better plan 
is to put lip in pound jars or bottles, made 
of glass for the particular purpose, and to 
sell to neighbours and acquaintances. It 
is, generally speaking, an aid to ready sale 
to label in colours, such la 1 m*I s being 
readily and cheaply obtainable. See that 
the bottles are quite clean, and make 
cleanliness a feature in all handling of 
honey. 

A question that the beginner frequently 
asks is whether it is better to sell honey 
directly it is secured, or to keep it on hand 
until after the honey season. As a rule, 
the best plan is to sell as early as possible, 
as this saves storage and any risk or dete¬ 
rioration through faulty storage. It a Iso 
goes far towards preventing congestion 
through the supplies coming in more freely 
than was expected. The characteristics of 
extracted lioney, both as regards appear¬ 
ance and taste, depend mainly upon the 
class of forage available to the bees, and 
the bee-keeper who has got past the be¬ 
ginner stage should know, pretty clearly, 
what class of honey his hives are likely to 
produce. When this is known, it gener¬ 
ally aids tlie selling, enabling the honey to 
be placed in the class to which it belongs 
and a suitable price asked accordingly. 
Lime-honey—that is, the honey gathered 
by the bees from the flowering Lime-trees 
—is in a class by itself, for instance ; and 
so is the dark-looking, aromatic, heather- 
honey. 

When extracting, homing, or otherwise 
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handling hr»no 4 v of the class under con¬ 
sideration, keep the bees away from it, 
and be very careful not to spill any, par¬ 
ticularly about the hives. If the bees taste 
honey in this way, robbing is likely to be 
set up, and this once started is not always 
easy to subdue. Robbing is the most to be 
feared when nectar begins to run short in 
the fields,, and as this is just the season 
that a lot of extracting is done, too great 
care in the matter can hardly be taken. 

J. T. Bird. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

July 15th, 1913. 

The fortnightly meeting held on this date 
was the smallest of the year and much 
empty space was in evidence. This not¬ 
withstanding, there was quite a plenitude 
of hardy flowers—great banks and tables 
of the best of them in all directions— 
which told their own tale. Vegetables 
were non-existent, though a splendid ex¬ 
hibit of pot-grown fruit-trees from Felt- 
ham merited and received the admiration 
of all. The Strawberries, too, from Lady 
Wernher were a great attraction, as much 
by their fineness as by their freshness. 
Orchids were quite in a minority, though 
some excellent novelties received their due 
reward. 

Quite the best thing in the herbaceous 
plant groups was that from Mr. James 
Box, Lindfield Nurseries, Haywards 
Heath, whose arrangement extended from 
the entrance to the Orchid annexe. From 
a central pool of Water Lilies, margined 
and surrounded with suitable subjects, 
there spread masses of the best herbaceous 
plants, rendering the whole effective in the 
extreme. Here were the great towering 
Panther Lilies, there glorious displays of 
Iris Kmmpferi, and the finer Astilbes giv¬ 
ing colour and warmth to the whole. In 
other directions the crimson of the Pent- 
stemons gave a brilliant display of colour, 
while Phloxes, Gladiolus prineeps, and a 
host of other flowering subjects assisted in 
the forming of one of the most imposing 
banks of those flowers we have seen. Near 
by was a table of cut. herbaceous plants ex¬ 
cellent in many ways, though the naturally 
limited area of such places affords no room 
for display. Phloxes, Hcucheras, Rom- 
neya Coulter I, the brilliant old scarlet. 
Lychnis chalcedonies, Gaillardias in rich 
masses, and a telling group of Seabiosa 
caucasica were seen among the many good 
things arranged by Messrs. G. Bunyard 
and Co., Limited. Maidstone. Mr. Howard 
H. Crane, Highgate, N., had a delightful 
exhibit of Violas and Violettas, chiefly, 
however, of the latter. These are virtu¬ 
ally miniatures of the Tufted Pansy, and 
with not a few of the finer attributes of 
these good hardy garden flowers. Among 
the more distinct of them we remarked 
Osyth (yellow), Lavinia (mauve). Purity 
Sr.lphurea Rock Lemon. Mollie (an ideal 
flower of richest golden line), and Adeline 
(deep violet-blue). Messrs T. S. Ware. 
Limited, Feltliam, bad a capital group of 
herbaceous things : Gaillardias, Campanu¬ 
las, Alstruunerias, Hollyhocks, Phloxes in 
variety, and a great host besides of all 
that is seasonable and good. Messrs. Fred 
Smith and Co., Woodbridge, had quite a 
bright and fresh-looking lot of things: 
Chrysanthemum maximum The Speaker. 
Lathyrus latifolius The Pearl, white and 
blue Scabiosa caucasica, and some excel¬ 
lent Phloxes. Gaillardias, Verbascums, 
and Alstrmmerias, too. were very good. 
Messrs. G. and A. Clark. Limited, Dover, 
had an excellent group of herbaceous sub¬ 
jects, though the ornament of the group 
was a fine central mass of the pure white 
border Carnation, Downer’s Pride, than 
which it is hardly possible to conceive 
any filing more pure or more abundant in 
Its flowering. Pictures of the plant flower- 
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ing at home showed a wondrous mass of 
blossoms. The variety does not possess 
the merit of great fragrance, though the 
sweetly-scented flowers will, we think, 
appeal to all. A good plant sensibly dis¬ 
played. Hardy plants of a seasonable 
nature were well shown by the Guildford 
Hardy Plant Nursery, Eryngiums being 
well to the front. Mr. G. Keuthe, Keston, 
Kent, had an extensive arrangement of 
alpines and flowering shrubs, his most 
conspicuous plant among the latter being* 
a huge bush of Desfontainea spinosa freely 
studded with the pendent gold and scarlet 
flowers. So good a plant claimed the 
attention of all. Veratrum nigrum and 
Itomneya Coulteri were of exceptional 
merit , and there were many Bellflowers of 
the alpine class which gave pretty effects 
at the margin of a most interesting group. 
Messrs. Win. Fells and Son, Hitchin, ar¬ 
ranged a rock-work on tabling, though but 
few plants were observed worthy of 
remark. Campanula Stansfieldi and 
(Enothera eximia were, however, among 
the better class. Mr. G. W. Miller, Wis¬ 
bech, had a number of showy herbaceous 
flowers, those mostly in season at the 
moment. Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, 
Hants, had a goodly group of the better- 
class subjects, making fine displays of the 
newer Astilbes, Iris Ksempferi, Hemero- 
eallis citrina Baroni, and the charmingly 
graceful Sparaxis pulcherrima that we too 
seldom see. Spiraea palmata made a fine 
show with its almost scarlet cymes, while 
the newer herbaceous Phloxes were seen 
in many excellent varieties. Messrs. 
Carter Page and Co. had a hundred or 
more pans of Violas of many shades of 
colour. 

Carnations.- Mr. James Douglas, Book- 
ham, was the only exhibitor of border 
Carnations, which he displayed with his 
usual good taste. The flowers, too, were 
of the finest description, two varieties, 
Bookham White and Firefly, the latter a 
magnificent scarlet, receiving awards of 
merit. Other excellent varieties in the 
group included Agnes Sorrell (rich maroon 
with clove-like perfume), Mrs. G. A. 
Reynolds (a fine bright orange with buff 
shading), Jean Douglas (rich scarlet), and 
Elizabeth Shiffner (one of the handsomest 
of the apricot-coloured set). Linkman is a 
fancy and a flower of the largest size. The 
cool day was excellent for displaying the 
flowers, which remained good to the last. 

Roses. —These flowers were not present 
in large numbers, though some excellent 
specimens were on view. Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield, had much the finest 
display, showing in great form such good 
things as Rayon d’Or, Lyon Rose, Mrs. 
Alfred Tate. Sunburst, Lady Pirrie, 
Lady Hillingdon, among others. Messrs. 
Hobbies, Limited, Dereham. had a small 
group of charming varieties—Pink Pearl 
(single), Dream, Rayon d’Or, Effective (a 
richly coloured variety), and Lemon 
Queen, which, as shown, was almost pure 
white. Messrs. G. Bolton and Son, Bunti- 
ford, filled a large table space with Roses, 
not a few of which, however, claimed no 
attention from the merit standpoint. 
Others, such as Hugh Dickson. Rayon 
d’Or, Mrs. A. Munt (a nice cream), Rich¬ 
mond, and Avoca. were very good : while 
Melody, Lyon, and Mrs. Alfred Tate could 
not well be overlooked. 

Sweet Peas. Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Edinburgh, had some particularly good 
novelties in these flowers, novelties chiefly, 
alas, for which the public will have to 
wait till 1915-10. Most of these were under 
number, while such as Bine Picotee, New 
Marquis, Ruby Palmer, King White, and 
Early Cream were all good and distinct in 
their way and worth noting for the future. 

Creenhouse Plants.— Messrs. Win. Cut- 
bush and Sons, llighgate, N., had an excel¬ 


lent table group of Lilies, Dracaenas, 
Hydrangeas, and Caladiums ; also a goodly 
batch of flowering plants of Justicia carnea. 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, 
contributed a capital group of Ferns, in 
which the silver and gold Gymnograminas 
and Nephrolepis in variety were leading 
features. On a floor space opposite, a 
beautifully-grown lot of standard plants 
of Fuchsia Cora Hie were displayed, the 
brilliantly-flowered plants attracting a 
good deal of attention. Colonel the Right 
Honourable Mark Lockwood, C.V.O., 
M.P., sent from Romford three remark¬ 
able fruiting examples of Tliladiantlia 
dubia, the rich scarlet, fruits of the size of 
a hen’s egg hanging with freedom on 
plants nearly (> feet high. Such plants are 
rarely seen at an exhibition. Messrs. 
Camiell and Sons showed Roses and Pelar¬ 
goniums, Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, 
having a splendid lot of Nertera depressa 
well fruited in shallow pans. 

Fruit.— Messrs. James Vcifeh and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, received a gold medal 
for a finely-grown lot of fruit-trees in pots, 
the exhibit comprising Peaches, Nec¬ 
tarines, Plums, Apples, and Pears, all pre¬ 
sented in superb style. Many of the 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums were 
carrying huge crops of fruit, their cultiva¬ 
tion reflecting the highest credit. Of 
Peaches there were Early Alfred, Pere¬ 
grine, Rivers’ Early York, Royal George, 
Crimson Gnlnnde, and Diamond. Of Nec¬ 
tarines, Goldoni, Pineapple, Early Rivers, 
and Lord Napier. Plums wore represented 
by Early Transparent Gage, Jefferson, 
Ivirke's, Denniston's Superb, and Brandy 
Gage; while Apples James Grieve and 
Lady Sudeley were excellent. Lady 
Wernher, Luton Hoo, Luton (gardener, 
Mr. A. W. Metcalfe), showed seven boxes 
of handsome fruits of StrawberriesGivon’s 
Late Prolific and Waterloo, much praise 
being bestowed on the fruits and the excel¬ 
lence of the exhibit as a whole. 

Orchids. —Only three groups of Orchids 
were staged, Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. 
Albans, having some richly-coloured 
Odontiodas, a fine Vanda ccerulea, and 
some well-flowered examples of Dendro¬ 
id um Dearei. In the group from Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath, 
such handsome Odontoglossums as Othello 
and Man dim were to be seen, while 
C.vcnoches clilorochilon, Anguloa Cliftoni, 
and Lmlio-Cattleya were also remarked. 

A complete list, of the plants certificated 
and the medals awarded will be found in 
our advertisement columns. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— There is a good deal 
of transplanting of seedlings of hardy 
plants in hand now. Wallflowers will 
make sturdier plants in firm land, and all 
plants should be set. out with reasonable 
firmness. The showers we have had 
recently have given an impetus to the 
flow of sap in the Briers, and the bark 
will work, and budding may lie done as 
soon as the bark works freely. Do the 
standard Briers first, as there will be less 
difficulty in working the dwarfs. In my 
experience dormant lmds make the best 
plants, therefore the shoots in which the 
buds are placed are left unshortened 
now. Carnations may be surrounded with 
gritty soil, and the shoots layered and 
pegged therein firmly. There is probably 
no special hurry fn the work, but if the 
weather continues showery it should not 
be too long delayed. Choice Pinks may he 
treated in the same way, or cuttings may 
be taken and rooted under bandlights. I 
am sorry the old laced Pinks and the old 
florists’ Carnation^ are disappearing, but 
when the fashion changes they will be 
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wanted again. Among the routine work, 
dead flowers may be taken oil nil plants. 
The wise man has reserve beds in the 
kitchen garden to produce flowers for 
cutting, etc. 

Fruit garden. —The fight with insects 
still continues, especially in the ease of 
scab on Apples and aphides on Plums. 
One of my amateur friends 1 saw the 
other day placing grease-hands round the 
trees in the orchard; he is determined to 
lie in time. Unfortunately, there is not 
much fruit to protect this season. X think 
I have never seen the Plum crop so thin as 
this season, and in consequence many trees 
are making a good deal of wood, and 
summer pruning may he done a little 
earlier. Plums and Cherries are now 
being done. Wall and other trees much 
crowded with wood may have a few of the 
old spurs cut out, as one can see where 
a shoot can be spared better now'. The 
strong growths of young trees may lie 
checked, especially in the case of cor¬ 
dons. The young shoots at, the base of 
Raspberries should he thinned. Autumn- 
hearing Raspberries should he tied up to 
keep the ends of the fruiting canes off the 
ground. A top-dressing of loam and 
manure will be useful now, if not already 
given. Strawberry runners should he 
selected at once for forcing where many 
plants are forced. It will pay to plant a 
few rows specially to provide early 
runners, and change the stock sometimes. 

Vegetable garden.— Early Potatoes are 
being cleared and the ground planted with 
other crops. It is too late to plant Pens or 
Iiroad Beans now, hut if all Marrow Peas 
are gathered as soon as fit for use, and the 
roots of tile plants nourished with a 
mulch of manure, a good second crop can 
be had late, especially with-Ne Plus Ultra 
and other similar kinds. All annuals, if 
healthy, will make a supreme effort to pro¬ 
duce seeds, and Peas are no exception to 
this rule. The same result is obtained 
from Longpod and other Beans if tile 
pods are gathered and the stems shortened 
to 1 foot or so, and a mulch of manure 
given. Lettuces and other salad plants 
should be sown thinly and often. A bed 
may he sown in a cool position, thinned 
to 8 inches or il inches, and not trans¬ 
planted so far as that bed is concerned, 
but anything may be planted oil the 
ridges between Cardoons and Celery. 
They generally do well in a good depth ot 
soil kept moist. Cauliflowers sown at this 
season, or a little earlier, do well sown in 
trenches, thinned to 10 inches or 12 inches, 
and not transplanted, but mulched with a 
little manure. 

Conservatory. —Special attention must 
be given to the plants in course of pre¬ 
paration for autumn and winter bloom¬ 
ing. Zonal Pelargoniums are, or should 
be, on an ash-bed, fully exposed, iu 5-inch 
and 0-inch pots, potted firmly, not over¬ 
watered, and all flowers picked off 
Salvias and Eupatoriums are planted out. 
Arum Lilies are outside, laid oil their 
sides,resting; Bouvardins in cold pits, ven¬ 
tilated. Camellias and Azaleas are on 
coal-ash bed under west wall. Myrtles 
and Oleanders are in flower. Double- 
flowered Myrtles are very sweet, and if 
the wood is well matured by exposure the 
double variety blooms freely. Somewhat 
similar treatment will suit the Oleander, 
which should be ill flower now. The first 
batch of Primulas and Cinerarias should 
be up and almost ready for potting off 
now, and a few more seeds may be sown 
for later blooming. Probably the climbers 
will shade this house sufficiently, or if it 
Is large and lofty, Summer Cloud rubbed 
on the glass will do. I ouce had charge of 
n large house, the roof of which was 
glazed with Uartly's rougl^plated glass, 
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and with free ventilation the result was 
right. Do the watering early in the 
morning or evening, but give a look round 
during the day. Use a sprayer for 
insects. It is cheaper than vaporising. 

Retarding — keeping things back.— 
There ought to be the means in every 
garden of keeping things back. A north- 
house is best, but a canvas-covered sbed j 
will do. During hot weather Lilies and 
other things come on too fast if exposed 
uiider glass. I have iu some cases been 
obliged to use open sheds and other make' 
shifts to hold things back for special pur¬ 
poses. 

Stove—propagating.— This house, by 
the use of small, glazed panes, may be 
used in propagating, and there is always 
some necessary work of the kind to do. 
The cuttings, when rooted, will require a 
warm, moist, shady place to give them a 
start. More ventilation will be required 
on warm, bright days, and shade will be 
necessary. I do not like a permanent 
shade, though sometimes, under pressure, 
obliged to use it, as plants in flower, 
especially when the leaves are fresh and 
tender, must have shade. Even Crotons 
and Dracaenas, which require a strong 
light to colour them, must have a thin 
shade in the middle of tlie day. 
Cnladimns are very bright now, and use¬ 
ful in the rooms. 

Late vineries.— The Grapes in late 
houses may have another look round, to 
reduce, if necessary, the pressure in tight 
places, aud especially to cut out the small 
berries. The recent week’s bright sun¬ 
shine has been very beneficial to late 
houses where the ventilation was care¬ 
fully managed. Black Grapes require a 
good covering of good foliage well de¬ 
veloped, but Muscats require strong light 
to give the true amber tint, and this 
means thin training. I do not like 
cutting off the main leaves, though to¬ 
wards the finish it may be necessary to tie 
them on one side to let the light through, 
but this is a matter that every grower 
decides for himself. Keep the roots 
moist till the end appears in sight. 

Mid-season Peaches.— The trees must be 
looked over twice a day to prevent fruits 
falling. I have seen nets stretched be¬ 
neath the trees to catch the falling fruits, 
but even then they may he damaged. An 
experienced grower, if he uses his eyes, 
may prevent this. Discontinue watering 
when the fruits begin to ripen, as W'ater 
at the finish will spoil the flavour. If con¬ 
venient a covering of clean litter on the 
inside border w ill keep the moisture in the 
border, and keep down heat and dust. As 
soon as the fruits are gathered examine 
the condition of the borders as regards 
moisture. If too dry the buds may fall 
later, and the red-spider increase. Wash 
well with the hose or engine. 

Canker on Melons. —There should always 
be a little warmth in the root-run, and at 
this season there is generally enough heat 
in the frame or house without artificial 
heat. Canker is generally caused by over- 
watering. It attacks, generally, the main 
stems, not far from the roots, and in 
watering, if there is any reason to fear 
the approach of this disease the main 
stems are avoided in the centre, and if 
any discoloration is seen on the stems it 
is met by a covering of dry, dusty 
charcoal and lime, a slate being placed 
under the diseased part and a heap of the 
mixture placed round the stem, and 
changed when it gets damp. This will 
kill the fungus, or, at any rate, will keep 
it in check whilst the fruits ripen. Give a 
little air early in the morning of bright 
days. 

Orchard-houses.— I am assuming this 
house has been rearranged, and some of 


the Plums taken out and plunged outside, 
so as to bring every tree left immediately 
under the eye and easily accessible. The 
fruits are growing rapidly now, and water 
must be freely given, and once or twice a 
week the water should contain some suit¬ 
able stimulant. We formerly soaked 
animal manure in a tank and diluted it 
with clean water afterwards. The best 
water for trees in pots or otherwise is tlie 
water which has been exposed in a tank 
for some hours. I have often been forced 
to use tap-water from the public supply, 
and at this season, when the atmosphere 
through which the w r ater passes is in a 
parched condition, I have never seen any 
ill effects from its use, especially when 
softened by a little chemical manure. These 
and other things in the gardener’s wwk 
have to be studied and thought over. 

_ E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 28th— The Gooseberry bushes and 
lied and White Currants have had tlie 
j’ouug w'ood thinned and the fruit pro¬ 
tected with hexagon netting, at least, all 
that we wish to keep as long as we can. 
We have sometimes used mats when 
netting was not available, and both Cur¬ 
rants and Gooseberries keep well matted 
up. We have a north wall planted with 
cordon Gooseberries and Currants that, 
when netted up, will keep well till quite 
late in autumn. 

July 20th — We have commenced the 
summer pruning of wall and other trained 
trees. All shoots that are not required to 
lay in, or form spurs, are cut out, and 
foreright shoots intended to form spurs 
are cut back to four or five good leaves. 
If cut back too close the back eyes may 
start into growth and be useless for the 
purpose required. If there is room for 
another shoot to be laid in a suitable one 
is left. 

July 20th .—A first sowing of early Cab¬ 
bages 1ms been made. A further sowing 
will be made the first week in August. 
Sometimes a few of the first-sown lots 
may bolt, but not often; but the second- 
sown plants always come right, through, 
perhaps a trifle later. All seeds are sown 
in shallow drills and covered with nets 
lifted 9 inches or so from the surface. In 
dry weather the beds are watered on the 
previous evening. 

July 31st .—Made a sowing of prickly- 
seeded Spinach. The drills are 1 foot 
apart and inches deep, and are 

moistened and seeds sown on damp soil, 
and the dry soil drawn out of the drills 
raked over as a covering. The plants are 
thinned to 0 inches apart, and the crop 
is very useful through the autumn and 
early winter. A further sowing is made 
about the middle of August, and again 
later, to stand the winter for spring. 

August 1st .—Gave n last pinch to scarlet 
Salvias, as we do not want very early 
flowers. We have pinched late Chrysan¬ 
themums for the last time ten days ago. 
We find too late pinching means small 
flowers. Of course, I am referring to con¬ 
servatory plants only. Exhibition plants 
will not be pinched so late. Eveu if one 
does not exhibit, a few good-sized flowers 
are attractive, but these can be secured by 
good culture. 

August. 2nd .—Those who want a large 
stock of Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and 
similar plants may begin taking cuttings, 
as they will strike freely now in a cool 
frame kept close and shady. Pelar¬ 
goniums of all kinds will strike best in the 
o]>en air fully exposed aud just kept 
moist. Cuttings of Myrtles and other 
similar things will strike now. We always 
put in a few cuttings of hi^f-ripe, young 
w ood at this season. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pond* ji/s follow these rales: All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Fur nival-street, Holbom, London, E.C. 
Letters on business should he sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The 7 unite and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to he used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being adiled to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always he replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who irish their 
plants to he rightly named should send fair 
examjAes of each—the stein, leaf, Jlower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of haves and points of shoots are. use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plants should he sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should he 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
he sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


A wall garden (Y. Kina ).—The following 
plants should answer well :■—Aubrietiaa. in 
variety. Alyasura saxatile, Helianthemums, 
Phlox suhulata, Campanulas in variety, Cory- 
dalis lutea, with Seduma and Saxifrages. 
Along with the Roses you might try some of 
the many beautiful Clematises now to be had. 
We do not reply to queries by post. You will 
find an article dealing with “ Wall gardena " 
in our issue of December 21. 1912, a copy of 
which can he hail of the Publisher, post free, 
for 1id. 

TREKS AND SHRUBS. 

Insects on a Myrtle (L.).—The shoot of 
Myrtle sent ia badly infested with “ brown 
scale.” Wash the branches with a sponge and 
strong soapy water, in which some Tobacco has 
been ateeped (soft-soap is the beat to use). The 
Beale should be loosened with a pointed stick, 
and then it can be easily Bponged oil. After wash¬ 
ing the plant it should be laid on its aide and 
be well washed with clean water, applied with 
a syringe. In the winter, when the plant ia at 
rest, it might with advantage receive a dress¬ 
ing of a weak solution of Gishurst Com¬ 
pound, applied according to the directions sold 
with it. 

Growths on Lime-tree leaves (Mrs. Dickin¬ 
son ).—The “blight” on the Lime-tree leaves 
you send is galls, commonly known as “ nail 
galls,” and is caused by one of the mites 
belonging to the genua Phytopua (P. Tilise). 
These mitea are very long and narrow, and are 
ho small that they cannot be seen without a 
magnifving-glass. They are by no means uncom¬ 
mon. If the tree be a large one. it ia difficult 
to suggest any remedv. The mites, no doubt, 
pass the winter on the trees, probably near 
the buds. If the tree could he sprayed when 
leafless with a paraffin emulsion or caustic 
alkali solution some good might perhaps be 


Scalded Grapes (II. V .).—The berries sent 
were badly scalded. This arises nearly always 
from insufficient ventilation at the top of the 
vinery early in the morning. The moisture 
arises during the night, when the temperature 
is low, and adheres to the berries, and if air 
is not admitted soon enough in the morning 
before the sun’s rays strike powerfully on the 
glass, scalding is almost sure to take place, 
It is a good plan to leave some air on all night 
at the top of the house, and to warm the pipes 
a little to keep the internal air of the vinery 
rather dry and in motion during the night. 
If this is done scalding rarely happens. 

VEGETABLES. 

Unsatisfactory Asparagus-bed (K.). — An 
Asparagus bed that was only made in the 
spring of last year could not be expected to 
yield good results this season, and certainly 
the produce should not have been cut. but the 
plants ought to have been allowed to grow on 
undisturbed. This untimely cutting will 
probably spoil the plants for the future. The 
only thing to do is to keep the bed clean and 
encourage growth as far as possible, following 
out the details of management as to manuring, 
salting, etc., given from time to time in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated. 

Peas failing ( E . C.).—It ia very difficult to 
assign any reason for the failure of your Peas 
as you send us no material to help us in any 
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way. Had you sent us a complete plant, roots 
and all, we might then have been able to help 
you. The red lead in which you rolled the 
Peas is not certainly the cause, and we think 
that dryness at the roots is the cause or that 
some kind of insect such as eelworm is preying 
on the roots and destroying them. You say 
nothing as to the soil, and it may be due to 
poor, hungry, unmanured soil. Peas like a 
good larder, and without this, failure often 
follows. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A creosoted fence ( F. II. G .).—I think every- 
i thing will thrive against a creosoted fence 
j after the first year. I have one covered with 
! Clematis montana in fullest vigour, and Del¬ 
phiniums, etc., thrive close to it.—L ismoyne. 

SHORT REPLIES. 


E. M. Headinoton .—There is no one book pub¬ 
lished which deals with fruit-growing, vegeta¬ 
ble culture, and flower gardening. A cheap 
work is Hobday's ” Villa Gardening,” which 

would probably answer your purpose.- 

Shropshire .—For such a soil as yours the beat 
thing you can do is to afford a heavy mulch of 

cow-manure.- Hon. Mrs. Townshcnd .—The 

curious Marguerite flowers you send are due to 
the fasoiation of the flower-stem, and are very 
common in many plants. It is frequently seen 

in Asparagus.- B. A'.—The trouble in your 

Phloxes ia probably due to exhaustion of the 
soil, the plants evidently having formed large 
clumps. When sending queries it is always 
well to indicate the conditions under which the 
plants are growiug. Sawdust manure is the 
very worst you can use in a garden, and as 

you say is very liable to produce fungus.- 

Anon. —Y r our Sweet Peas are suffering from 
the disease known as ” streak.” and we do not 

think there is any cure for it.-- G. G. Scott .— 

The cause no doubt is due to dryness at 
the roots, which brought on an attack of 
thrips. Give the plants a thorough soaking of 
water and mulch with good rotten manure, at 
the same time syringing with an insecticide as 

Quassia extract and soft soap.- -Puzzled .— 

The cause of the failure is due, we think, to 
poorness of soil and too thick sowing, judging 

by the specimens of plants you send us.- 

D. J. Buchanan .—See reply to “ H. L. H. f ” 
under the heading " The Marguerite Daisy-fly.” 

in our issue of July 19, page 452.- Beverley. 

—You will find a reply dealing fully with 
” Red-spider on Vines” in our issue of July 6, 
1912, a copy of which can be had from the 

Publisher, post free, for IJd.- (!. F. Ashton. 

—"Handbook of the British Flora.” by George 

Bentham.- Mrs. Lewis.- See reply to C. May 

re “Asters failing” in our issue of July 12th. 

page 440.- C. Wills .—The insect you send was 

so knocked about through loose packing that 

it is quite impossible to name it.-IF. Hinch- 

cliff. The best way will be to wait until the 
plants have become established and are grow¬ 
ing freely. Then you may stop them and thus 
encourage the bottom growth. If you wait 
until the plants are at the height you wish and 
then cut them, the plants will be bare at the 
bottom anil you will find it very difficult to get 

them to break freely.- Beginner . Dublin .— 

You will, we fear, be disappointed if you plant 
Roses as you suggest. The position is much 
too shaded and the wood would never ripen 
sufficiently. 

NAMES OP PLANTS. 


Names of plants.— T. B. B. —1, Achillea 
ptarmica fl.-pl.; 2, Sedum Ewersi; 3, Saponaria 

ocymoides; 4, Lilium croceum.- J. D. —1, 

Heabiosa eaucasioa: 2, Spiraea palmata; 3. 

Tradeseantia virginica; 4, Sedum Ewersi.- 

Plantsman. —1, Begonia Rex var.; 2, Begonia 
weltoniensis; 3, Begonia metallica; 4, Begonia 

ascotensis.- M. B. —1, Coreopsis lanceolata; 2, 

Galega officinalis; 3, Astrantia major; 4, 

Thalictrum minus.- li. Q. —1, Escallonia 

maorantha; 2. Spirwa filipendula fl.-pl.; 3, 

Galega officinalis alba; 4, Static-e latifolia.- 

IF.—1, llieracium villosum; 2. Veronica 
spicata; 3, Centaurea macrocephala: 4, Malva 
moschata.- C. L. G. F.— Sorry to say speci¬ 

mens quite dried and quite impossible to name 

them.- J. P. — The Virginian Spiderwort 

(Tradeseantia virginica).- Specimens with no 

letter. —1, The Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger); 

2. Stenactis speciosa; 3, Spirrea filipendula 

fl.-pl.; 4, please send in bloom, probably Cen¬ 
taurea macrocephala.- South Shropshire .— 

Impossible to name from such poor specimens 
as you send us.- B. N. —1, Potentilla Tormen- 

, tilLa ; 2, Potentilla argentea; 3. Potentilla rep- 

tans; 4, probably Sedum obtusatum.- K. M. 

—We cannot undertake to name from one leaf 
only.—IF. O. F. —1. Leaf of the New Zealand 
Flax (Phormium tenax); 2, Phleborlium aureum; 

3, Neriurn Oleander var.; 4, the India Rubber 

plant (Ficus elastica).- Frank Hubbard. —1, 

Sedum albidum. The Sempervivums it is very 
difficult to name unless one can compare them 
with others in a large collection, so as to pet 
some idea of fully developed non-flowering 

rosettes.- Achnashie. — Habenaria bifolia. 

Thanks for sending such fine specimens. It is 
a pleasure to name when such fine specimens 

are sent.- L. B. W .—Scabiosa YVebbiana; 2, 

variegated Ground Ivy (Nepeta Gleehoma varie- 
gata); 3, Lamimn maculatum; 4, Geranium 

ibericura.- Worthing .—Please send specimen 

in better condition, the flower was quite gone. 

—— G. F. Ashton .—Lilium pardalinum.- 

Grctton and Y. King .—YVe cannot undertake 

to name Roses.- H. B. B .—It is hard to name 

without flowers One is a Jasmine and the 
other seems to be a Pyrus, both of which 


ought to flower. When they flower, please send 

blooms and we w ill do our beat to help you.- 

E. T .—Sedum dasypliyllum.- G. E. —YY’e 

regret the mistake, X is the Deadly Nightshade 
(Atropa Belladonna). 1, Sedum spurium 
roseum; 2, Malva sp. Should like to see more 
complete specimen. 3, Chrysanthemum coro- 

narium.- M. May. —1, Ozothamnus rosmarini- 

folius; 2. Hypericum pulchrum; 3, Cornua 
capitata (syn. Benthamia fragifera). 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Messrs. Messenger Bros., Ltd., Hounslow.— 
Ideal Roof Lights. 

H. N. Ellison, West Bromwich .—Special Offer 
of Early-flowering Jfulbs and Seeds. 

Colour of Potato flowers.—W ill some reader 
kindly tell me the colour of the flowers of 
Pioneer and Evergood Potatoes? II. M. 

Good Pinks.—Will some reader oblige by 
giving me the names of a few Pinks, not to 
include Mrs. Sin kins or Her Majesty—sorts 
that do not burst the calyx?—W. M. 

Home-made wine.—Will some reader give me 
the name of a good book on " home-made 
wine"? — Wm. H. Webster. 


EARLY WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS 

arc certain to bo very scarce and dear 
this season. At present the growers 
report a crop of LESS THAN HALF the 
usual quantity. There will, therefore, 
not be sufficient Bulbs to go round. In 
these circumstances, the following 
announcement will be of special interest. 

SOMETHING NEW AND GOOD. 

BEE8 1 XMAS HYACINTHS. 

These are large-flowered Hyacinths, such as everyone ha* 
in bloom in Felt, ami Mar , out which have been specially 
treated to induce them to 

BLOOM WITH EARLY ROMAN HYACINTHS 

Tile flower-spike is quite equal to that produced by a similar 
bulb in the ordinary way, and there are no difficulties what¬ 
ever attending the culture. They may be grown in soil 
fibre, or water. The effect of the treatment is to induce 
early flowers. Consider what that means. Instead of ha' ing 
your choice of early-flowering bulbs limited to White Roman 
Hyacinths, you can have 

SCARLET, ROSE, PINK, BLUE IN 
DECEMBER. 

Think of the pretty effects you could produce. The idea i« 
quite new, but has been tested for several seasons, so that t 
is quite out of the experimental stage. 

Read this Report, which appeared in the //erf. 
eiJtiiniI Trade Juuruul, Jan. 1,1913, respecting the Hyacinth- 
above described, in bloom in the nursery where lit« 
Hyacinths are grown. 

"To-day (Dec. 6th) we had the pleasure to see a nice 

collection of Hyacinths in flower with-. Evidently 

the preparation of bulbs will be of great importance, as 
the method will enable growers to force the Hyacinths 
very early with good success. . . . The results which 
we have seen show that they have a thorough knowledge 
of preparing and forcing Hyacinths. All that they showed 
wns, in a word, magnificent." 

There is no getting away from this refiort. It establidic- 
the usefulness and reliability of Bees’ Xmas Hyaciutiu 
beyond all question. 


PRICES ARE MODERATE. 


Genl. Pelissier, crimson 

.. 4 8 doz., 

3 for 13 

Gertrude, bright carmine 

.. 4- „ 

3 . 

1 3 

Rosine, lovely pink 

■ ■ 4 - 

3 . 

1 3 

L'lnnocence, pure white 

48 .. 

3 . 

13 

Grande Blanche, blush 

.. 4- .. 

3 

1 2 

Marie, fine blue.. 

4 8 

3 . 

13 


PREPARED MINIATURE HYACINTH6. 

These are the popular so-called " Dutch Romans," and will 
be found excellent for all purposes. They have proved quite 
os amenable to the special treatment us the large-tiowcrr i 
bulbs, and will be very useful to provide colour with ti» 
White Romans. 

Colours: Rod. Pink, White, Blue. 

Price : 3 for 8«L, 2 6 per doz., 18 6 100. 

(The price per dor.., or 3, is for 12, or 3 of one kind.) 

8TOCK IS LIMITED. 

Orders are now being booked for delivery early in Augild, 
and this offer holds good only so far as unsold. 


ADVANCE BULB OFFER. 


English Snowdrops, 10 15/-. 20 - 1,000 
Autumn Crocus Speciosus, 15 20 25 - 1 ,'AjO. 

Winter Aconites. 10 -16 - 20 - i.ooo. 

Allium Neapolitanum, 20 - i.ooo. 

Froesias. White, 2 6,4 -, 5 - loo. 

Lilium formosanum, fls Xmas. 6 - doz. 

Lilium Candidum, 2 6 and 3 6 doz. 

Paper White Narcissus, 4 - and 5 - 1U0. 

Due Van Thol Tulips, yellow, 6 6; scarlet. G- iw; 

red and gold, White Maximus, 3 (}, 

Arum Lily, prepared forcing roots. 2 6 dor.. 


6 at. doz. rate; 25 at 100 rate; 109 at 1,000 rale. 

Carriage paid on lOe. order if cash enclosed 
ORDER NOW. Y r ou need send only Half thepr- 
chase price, the balance to be paid when the bulbs arv 
ready. 

If these items do not appeal to you, write for Bees Buie 
Catalogue, ready shortly ; it is certain to contain everything 
you want m bulbs. 


BEES LTD., 175b, Mill St., Liverpool. 

Clients living near our shops arc invli.-d to call. 
Liverpool 98, Bold .Street (Tel. 1196 Royal). 
Bootle -21, Stanley Ruud (Tel. 425). 

Liscard Wallasey Road (Tel. 1089). 

Reck Ferry 166, Bedford Hoad (Tel. 155). 
Southport— 517, Lord Street (Tel. 555). 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Ceum Mrs. Bradshaw.— It may interest 
your correspondent, “ K. R. W.,” and 
others, to hear that l recently raised 
about two dozen plants of this Geuiii from 
seed, and they all came true except one. 
—Arthur F. IIort, IIarroic-on-/hc-/lill. 

Centiana straminea (Maximowicz) is 
very near to G. Fettlsowi; flowers greenish 
yellow, and, as you say, July 5, page 405, 
very beautiful. 1 got it twenty years ago 
from N. B. Nlsbet through the Imperial 
Botanic Garden, St. Petersburg. It is of 
very easy culture—one of the easiest of 
all.—IT. Corke vox, Geneva. 

Veronica elliptica.— The most graceful 
and refined flower I have ever yet seen 
among the New Zealand Speedwells; a 
white flower with a lovely array of purple 
stamens. From T. Smith, Daisy Hill 
Nursery, Newry. It has made a convert of 
me to these Speedwells. I heard they were 
tender, but some are proving hardy.—W., 
Sussex. 

Codetias and bad colour.—I have made 
a trial of these, and find them mostly 
poor, streaky, and bad in colour. The 
aims of the seedsman are too often 
after false and bizarre colour. Sown in 
autumn, these ore handsome plants, but it 
is essential to keep to the simpler, purer 
colours, and the best we have now are the 
true white and good red.—W. 

Codonopsis clematidea vera. — Very 
elegant in form and colour, and quaint 
when looked into, like others of the group 
lately noted here. It retains the family 
odour, too. Why a charming flower 
should be endowed with an odour like a 
carrion-devouring fox is one of the 
problems we may well leave to long- 
worded men of the day. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

White Pinks.— As a lover of an old- 
fa shioned garden, I venture to send a 
photograph of the old white Pink referred 
to in Gardening Illustrated, June 28th 
(p 387). It grows and flourishes undis¬ 
turbed in beds where Mrs. Sinkins only 
flowers sparingly, and is a source of great 
pleasure. I should he glad for “ K. 
Bright” to know that, it still holds pride 
of place in my quiet and unpretending 
garden. — L. W., Breadsall Lodge , near 
Derby. 

[Many thanks for photograph showing 
a very handsome edging of the white 
Pink. Unfortunately, the photograph is 
too much reduced for us to obtain, when 
reproduced, the result we look for.— Ed. J 
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Centiana macrophylla cyanea. —A very 
distinct Gentian (rich dark purple), tlie 
flowers in close whorls, the tubes nearly 
dosed, as in some of the American 
Gcptians. It looks like a vigorous, easily- 
giowu kind. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

The Calingale (Cyperus longus).— This 
rather rare native plant is in fine form 
now. It well deserves to be more seen by 
the waterside in shallow water, nr in a 
boggy place. It is hold, tall, and most 
graceful. The root is aromatic, and was 
formerly used in medicine. 

Ramondia serbica.— Very graceful In 
form and colour, and thriving in one of 
those cool recesses at Friar Park. I once, 
lit my love for wall-planting, tried it be¬ 
tween sandstones on a dry wall, where it 
Anally perished. All the Ramondias like 
the cool of the cliff shade and the dripping 
water.—W. 

Moltkia petraea.— I do not understand 
your describing this charming flower as 
“ bluish-purple.” As I know it, the ex¬ 
panded flowers are purest azure, though 
the unopened buds are pink. Some of the 
other Cromwells have flowered very 
poorly this year—Lithospermum gramini- 
folimn, for instance—blit Moltkia never 
was in richer bloom than it is just now.— 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

The Tamarisks are among the flowering 
shrubs of the week, and they have an ex¬ 
tremely pretty effect with their long, wand¬ 
like shoots clothed with feathery foliage 
and plumes of pale pink bloom. Though 
usually seen most in seaside districts, they 
grow and flower luxuriantly in inland 
gardens, and are capital shrubs for plant¬ 
ing in dry, poor spots where stronger grow¬ 
ing sliruhs would fail. They are so much 
unlike other hardy shrubs, that for the 
sake of variety they deserve attention. 
There are several kinds, but the most 
readily obtainable in nurseries is Tamarix 
galliea. 

Abutilon Colden Fleece.— In the green¬ 
house at Kew a large specimen of the 
variety Golden Fleece, trained to the roof, 
is, viewed from beneath, simply a canopy 
of golden bells. It is certainly an effective 
way of growing this and other Abutilons, 
as, owing to Ihe pendulous nature of the 
blossoms, they are then seen to greater 
advantage. Plenty of other Abutilons may 
be grown in the same way, among them 
being Boule de Neige (white), rosseflorum 
(rose), and Sanglant (red), but owing to 
their somewhat stiffer habit they have 
scarcely the charm of the variety Golden 
Fleece.—T. 


Lonicera Henry!.— “ H. V.,” at page 
•IT!, asks for the experience of others 
about Ibis Honeysuckle. I have raised it 
from seed brought home hy Mr. E. 
Wilson. It. is now loaded with blossoms 
absolutely worthless from a gardening 
point of view. They are only a third of 
the size of those of our native Honey¬ 
suckle, dull in colour, and devoid of 
scent. The plant is only of botanical 
interest.— Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Pentstemon heterophyllus lias con- 
fitmed an opinion I have long held, that 
in the matter of raising beautiful 
flowers God Almighty is a long way ahead 
cf any other raisers, English or foreign. 

It is an insult to compare such a thing 
ns P. heterophyllus with Newry Gem and 
tile bloated garden varieties. Tile colour¬ 
ing and grace of P. heterophyllus leave 
tile others quite in the shade. I suppose 
you have seen it growing wild in North 
America? I wish 1 had.—H. K. Yorkk. 

The Fringed Pink (Dianthus superbus).— 
In view even of the many Pinks that now 
are seen on rook gardens, this Is surely 
one of the most charming, witli its ex¬ 
quisite fringe of delicately-coloured petals. 

It is a native of Northern Europe as well 
as tlie mountains, and easier to grow in 
lowland countries than some of the ulpilie 
Pinks. It is easy to raise from seed. From 
tlie Daisy Hill Nursery, at Newry. It is a 
new form, very fragrant, and late 
blooming. 

Dimorphotheca aurantiaca hybrids. - 

While there are a few delicate eolonrs to 
be found nmong these hybrids, it is ques¬ 
tionable if, as a whole, they are so telling 
and satisfactory during sunny weather as 
tlie type. There appears to be an undue 
preponderance of nondescript colours, and 
far too many of the slntey-white, which is 
so characteristic of Calendula pluvialis, 
tlie latter being preferable, as mak¬ 
ing more bushy growth than the Dirnor- 
photheea hybrids.— Kirk. 

The Spanish Broom.— This is a well- 
known shrub, and it would not be easy to 
over-praise it, but quoting Roudon about 
it Is out of date. We look to Gardenino 
Illustrated for light about rare new 
plants, or those difficult to grow, and do 
not expect descriptions of common 
shrubs, and as easy to grow ns a Witby. 

I sow the seed every year in waste 
ground, old quarries, railway banks, and 
like places, and have raised thousands of 
it in this way. It is a great summer 
flowering shrub, and grown in these half¬ 
waste places the effect is excellent.—S., 
Hants. 
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Clematises and slugs.— Those garden 
destroyers are, I fear, too busy among my 
Clematises. They bark the fragile stems 
clean some way above the ground, and 
death of the shoot: above follows. This 
fatality is most, seen where (lie plants are 
isolated. This explains why the plants 
suffer less when grown among shrubs, 
which afford the enemy other attractions. 
Mice, too, may help, as they are great at 
barking stems.—W., Sussex. 

Meconopsis Wallichl. —In the grounds of 
Colonel Malcolm, C.B., of Poltalloch, 
Argyllshire, this blooms very freely. 'While 
being conducted through the wild garden 
recently, I noted a great number of strong 
seedlings which Mr. Melville, (he head gar¬ 
dener, told mo were self-sown. The soil 
is a mixture of peat and leaf-mould, in 
which the plants appear to ho quite at 
home. It would be interesting to know if 
any of your readers can give us other 
examples of this plant becoming 
naturalised.—A. A. 

Two seasons of beauty. —Some bushes of 
Darwin’s Barberry I lately saw were very 
heavily laden with fruit, and in this stage 
they are scarcely less attractive than when 
covered with their golden blossoms, for the 
purplb berries are borne in such profusion 
that the branches arc bending down under 
their weight. The berries are about the 
size of a small I’en, and though of a deep 
purple colour, they are covered with a deli¬ 
cate bloom after the maimer of a Grape. 
All the Barberry family, including the 
bright-tinted common one, as well as the 
numerous kinds of Mallonia, are densely 
laden with berries, and in all cases they 
form now a conspicuous feature.—P. T. 

Harnelia patens. —Flowering examples of 
this were recently noted in the T range at 
Kew, and it is so pretty that the fact of 
its being quite unknown in gardens is some¬ 
what difficult to understand. It is cer¬ 
tainly not from its novelty, for, according 
to the “Dictionary of Gardening,” it is a 
native of South America, and was intro¬ 
duced as long ago ns ITr>2. This Harnelia 
is in general appearance a good deal sug¬ 
gestive of n Bouvardia; indeed, it. belongs 
to the same natural Order. It forms a 
much-branched shrub, said to attain a 
height of 5 feet to 10 feet, but it, (lowers 
freely in a much smaller state. The 
flowers, which are loosely disposed, are 
tubular in shape and of an orange-scarlet 
colour.—K. R. W. 

Hellanthemum surrejanum.— Under this 
name I received, a number of years ago, 
a little, close-growing, small-leaved, and 
small-flowered, light yellow Sun Rose. It 
came to me from a good source, but as I 
observe that botanists refer II. surrejanum 
of Miller to H. mutabile, I am not abso¬ 
lutely certain that I have it correctly 
named. One advantage it. seems to have is 
that it does not drop its flowers so rapidly 
as do many of the larger Sun Roses, 
and another Is that it. lasts later in (he 
season than some others grown here. The 
flowers, of a soft yellow, are smaller than 
those of the ordinary Helianthemums of 
the mutabile class, and arc freely borne. 
I have not seen any seeds on my plants, 
lmt it is easily propagated from cuttiugs.— 
S. Arnott. 

In quest of Oleanders. —Following in the 
steps of the young man who advertises in 
Hie Morning Post for someone to give him 
means to marry the girl lie wants to, I 
appeal to the charity of your readers. I 
seek to know where I may find good plants 
of thc.se, so much neglected by our gar¬ 
deners. One cannot say why they are so 
beautiful, as one sees them in South Ger¬ 
many and parts of Italy, thrown into 
cellars or outhouses in winter. It is too far 
to send for them, and they are so large. 
I am making a little group of tilings to 
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stand in the open on a flagged court, and 
they should be plants that will live in our 
hind in winter. Some, I see, use their tubs 
and big pots to grow the Laurel and the 
Laurust inns in them, though these may 
Ihrive in the o|>on in the same place. But 
where is the sense of if. growing things in 
tubs that we may grow well in the open 
airV 1 have never seen in any garden or 
nursery in England the Oleanders well 
done.—W., Sussex. 

A noble Globe-flower (Trollius sinen¬ 
sis). — I like oil the Globe-flowers 
I have seen, from the very frequent 
native kind that dots the mountain 
Grass, to those showy, orange - tinted 
ones that adorn our gardens, and now 
from Mr. T. Smith, at Newry, comes 
this, and fairly ** knocks me over,” as the 
saying is. The box in which the flowers 
were packed was half full of deep, rich 
orange petals fallen on the way, and the 
remaining flowers more like a splendid 
Kingcup than a Globe-flower; the buds, 
too, striking in form. I wrote at once for 
the plant, and am looking about for a bit 
of good soil for the Globe-flower. Mr. 
Smith say's it is the tallest apd latest to 
flower—3 feet to 4 feet high.—W. 

Buddleia Colvillei in Somerset.— It may 
interest your readers to know that 
Buddleia Colvillei grows and flowers well 
at Clevedon, Somersetshire. It is planted 
as a standard, against a wall 2 feet or 
3 feet high, otherwise quite unprotected. 
It is facing due south and is quite open to 
the sea on the west but shielded from 
north wind by the house, some 20 yards 
off. It had several blooms last year, but 
this year has been much admired, having 
flowered freely. It has been planted in 
the open at least live or six years and must 
be over 10 feet in height. I think the 
removing of seed-vessels advisable. One 
of the Veitehi varieties, a dark purple with 
yellow centre, has seeded itself, and the 
young plants are showing hud, though they 
cannot be more than a year old.—O. M. T. 

The riverside Moneywort (Lysimneliia 
vulgaris).-*-1 am pleased with the beauty 
of this beside the lake—tall, vigorous, 
and a mass of flowers. It is little seen in 
gardens, but is one of the best waterside 
plants, growing steadily, and forming a 
handsome group 4 feet high. It is a native 
of our own country by river banks, 
mainly in England, less frequent In 
Scotland and Ireland. On the whole it 
has repaid me best of all the family 1 
have tried so far, but in these days of 
surprises from China we may hope to add 
to the good ones. The plant deserves an 
English name, so I give it. one. Another 
good native kind is L. thyrsiflora. I have 
not boon so successful with it, and do not, 
indeed, know where to lay hands on a 
haul of it.—W. 

Viscaria oculata Brilliant.— Those who 
make a point of growing annuals largely 
for spring and summer display are well 
acquainted with the variety of Viscaria 
named cardinal is. Brilliant is the 
counterpart of this in everything save the 
colour of the flowers, which, instead of 
being crimson, are of a brilliant salmon- 
scarlet. hue. The annual form of Viscaria 
previously named is so free flowering 
and lasting if kept, moist, at the roots in 
dry weather, that it is well-nigh indis¬ 
pensable where masses of bright, crimson 
colour are desired. The advent of this 
newcomer will, therefore, be all the more 
welcome, as it will afford not only a 
change as regards shade of colour, but, at 
the same time, prove equally as effective 
when employed for the embellishment of 
beds and borders.—A. W. 

Salvia turkestanlca.— Last year I re¬ 
ceived some seed of wliat purported to 
be the above-named Salvia. At ex¬ 


hibitions I had seen flowers of this species 
shown with other hardy flowers, and 
thought what a line thing it would be for 
the flower borders. I was, therefore, 
much gratified when the seed came to 
hand, and had it sown in the autumn. 
Thu greater proportion of it germinated, 
and there was quite si good hatch of plants 
foi setting out, which was done at the 
latter end of March last in two good-sized 
gioups. The plants grew well, and are 
now in flower, but to my surprise, Instead 
of their being of a reddish-pink colour, 
as they should be, they are pure white. In 
one sense 1 am disappointed, but at the 
same time, although not true to colour, 
the flowers as seen in a mass are most 
effective, and form quite a feature in the 
borders. 1 should be glad to learn through 
the columns of this journal whether a 
white-flowered form of this hardy Salvia 
is common, and, if so, what others think 
of it.—A. W. 

Clerodendron fallax.— Just now in the 

greenhouse at Kew a large group of this 
forms a most imposing feature, each plant 
carrying a large terminal panicle of rich 
scarlet blossoms. By many Clerodendron 
fallax is looked upon only as a subject for 
a warm house, but, though during the 
winter and spring months it needs the tem¬ 
perature of an intermediate house, in the 
summer lire heat can be readily dispensed 
with. This Clerodendron can be freely 
propagated by cuttings of the young 
growing shoots in spring, while seeds are 
often produced. In practice, however. I 
have found that, as a rule, the seeds sire 
somewhat erratic in their germination, so 
that if but a few young plants make their 
appearance it will be lndicy to allow the 
seed-pot to stand for some time longer. 
Gentle bottom heat will greatly assist the 
germination. Despite the fact that seed¬ 
lings are liked by many, I prefer plants 
raised from cuttings ns producing the 
finest flower-heads. In any case, they need 
to be liberally fed during their later stages 
in order to obtain the best results.— 
K. II. W. 

Notes from Ashbourne.— To-day I had 
a German photographer, and we managed 
to obtain eighteen pictures of good things. 
Leptospermum scoparium Nicliolli is now 
in good flower, and L. s. Olmpinaniii is 4 
quite covered with bloom. These two 
good things are to be j(holographed in 
colours. Two photos have been taken ot 
(a) the usual seedling form of Kniphofm 
Northiie, and (b) a group of the true K. 
Northiae, in order to illustrate the great 
difference which exists between the two 
plants.' So many people grow the seed¬ 
ling, or false form, as only about 2 per 
cent, to 4 per cent, come true from seed. 
This was done even by Sir T. IT anbury 
for years. Then we have obtained 
Beschorneria yuocoides, with its 32-feet 
stems and flowers; Polygonum spectabile, 
a rare and good, though variegated form; 
Decaisnea Fargesi, with its fruit-buds 
formed: Fuchsia excorticata, the New 
Zealand Tree Fuchsia, in flower; and 
Ilex Mariesi, twenty years old. Then we 
have photographed a picture illustrating 
a scheme for the treatment of Gras* 
borders. I shall send you copies of nil 
these with a few notes, in case they be 
ot service. At present the garden is full 
of colour, as the Campanulas are all in 
full bloom. Everywhere one turns one 
catches glimpses of colour through the 
shrubs and trees. One group especially 
pleasing consists of Ferula Linki. faded 
to golden-yellow, backed up with light- 
coloured Feins, and behind these the dark 
leaves of Gunnora sen bin, drooping down 
into the water of tin* pool, in which Water 
Lilies, white, pink, and crimson, are float¬ 
ing.—It. 11: Bearish 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

WINTER'S BARK-TREE 
(Ditmrs WINTER!). 

Tins oniaiiieutul cvuit;rutni was origin- 
ally brought to notice at the time of Sir 
Fraueis Drake's expedition, when, be¬ 
tween the years 1577 and 1580, lie suc¬ 
ceeded iu sailing rouud the world. The 
name Winter! was given in honour of 
Captain Winter, one of Drake's com¬ 
panions, who used the bark amongst his 
crew both as a condiment and as a remedy 
for or a preventive of scurvy. In subse¬ 
quent years the bark was found useful for 
similar purposes by others who visited the 
inhospitable regions of which it is a 
native. Found wild in the Magellanic 
region, it is recorded as being one of the 
principal trees in Tierra del Fuego, 
Western Patagonia, Chili, etc. Most 
travellers describe the land adjacent to 
the Strait of Magellan as being of a 


and produced in large heads from the I 
points of the branches in May. Where the 
climate is favourable there is little diffi¬ 
culty in cultivating the plant, for it 
thrives in ordinary garden soil, and is, I 
perhaps, at its best in that of a light 
loamy character. 

TRICUSPIDARIA LANCEOLATA IN 
SCOTLAND. 

The past winter was a very trying one to 
many of the more tender shrubs grown out- 
of-doors in the south-west of Scotland, and 
some useful lessons should have been 
learned by their owners regarding the best 
aspects or soils for such .subjects. 

Among the plants worth considering is 
Tricuspidaria laneeolata, still largely 
known as Crinodendron Hooker!, which 
several owners of favoured gardens iu this 
district have been cultivating with con¬ 
siderable success in ordinary years. The 
last winter was very trying for such 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Philadelphia mlcrophyllus.— The larger- 
flowered Mock Oranges are much more fre¬ 
quently seen limn the small-flowered and 
small-Ieaveil P. mlcrophyllus, the intro¬ 
duction of the new hybrids and varieties 
having probably driven l‘. mlcrophyllus 
somewhat info the background. It is, how¬ 
ever, a handsome shrub where it does 
well, and it is much hardier than many 
would suppose. A plant has been growing 
for many years in an open border in the 
garden of Mr. .lames Davidson, Summer¬ 
ville, Dumfries, where 1 saw it in full 
bloom the other day, after having come 
unscathed through what has been the most 
trying winter for shrubs I have any recol¬ 
lection of. At Summerville P. micro- 
phyllus has formed a big plant, almost 
0 feet in diameter and between 4 fisd and 
5 feet high. When I saw it the oilier day 
it was bearing thousands of its white, 

| .sweet-scented flowers.—S. Arnott. 



A flo-.vcnng shoot of Winter's Bark (Drimys Winteri). From a photograph in 
Mrs. Chambers' garden at Haslemere. 


gloomy nature, and Sir Martin Conway, 
in his book on Aconcagua and Tierra del 
Fuego, vividly portrays the latter country 
as a wild and storm-beaten region, a land 
of tangled forests, riven rocks, and over- 
lasting snow. In favoured localities 
warm, temperate climatic conditions pre¬ 
vail, as is instanced by the Evergreen 
Beech (Fagus betuloides) and the 
Antarctic Beech (F. antarctica), together 
with the subject of this note, being the 
most striking trees. In its native country, 
the Winter’s Bark-tree forms a moderate 
tree, with a trunk sometimes attaining u 
girth of 4 feet. Here it thrives as a large 
bush in the milder parts of the country, 
such as Devonshire, Cornwall, the Scilly 
Islands, and other places, notably in Mrs. 
Chambers’ garden at Haslemere, where 
the photograph from which the illustra¬ 
tion was prepared was taken. The dark- 
green leaves are usually each inches to 
4 inches long, with silvery undersides. 
The flowers are white or cream-coloured, 
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| shrubs, and, although few of them have 
been killed outright, they have generally 
■ been much injured. The worst sufferers 
! appear to have been the plants in full sun, 
and one or two screened from its rays 
have been much less harmed than they. 
At Monreith, Wigton, two plants in differ¬ 
ent exposures show the value of position. 
The one, planted on the advice of Canon 
Ellacombe. Is on the wall of the north 
front of the house and facing almost full 
north, the other being away from a wall 
and in full sun. The former has hardly 
suffered, and carried its buds safely 
through the winter and has bloomed well. 
The other dropped all its buds and has 
been considerably disfigured. The situa¬ 
tion is one much more worthy of considera¬ 
tion than is generally understood,especially 
by many amateurs. It is well known that 
there are places where the Camellia, for 
example, will thrive and flower when in a 
cool exposure, whereas it would fail in a 
warm, sunny place. S. Arnott. 


A large Berberls dulcls.—There is in the 
old garden at Sir Herbert Maxwell's, of Mon¬ 
reith, Wigtownshij, . a huge plant of Herbert 
dulcis. It would be interesting to know if 
there are any larger specimens in the three 
kingdoms. When measured in 1912, it was 
110 feet in circumference. It is very handsome 
in this fine old garden, which was attached to 
the original castle of the family. —8. Arnott. 

Eugenia or Myrtus Ugni.—This handsome 
shrub, though not usually hardy in Scotland, 
does well in the grounds of Culzean Castle, 
Ayrshire, not only growing well and standing 
the winter, but giving an abundance of its 
white flowers. It is very handsome with its 
dark-green, glossy foliage, and at Culzean is 
more flourishing than we usually meet with it, 
even when grown under glass.— Dumfries. 

Cytisus schipksensis.—The Scliipka Broom 
is a useful late-flowering shrub of prostrate 
growth, and came into bloom with me towards 
the end of June. It will last for several 
months, and its white flowers look well on a 
mound of the rock garden. It seems to like a 
dry soil and a sunny place.—Ess. 

Philadelplius I»emoii.c»l erectus. — This 
handsome Mock Orange is flowering very 
freely this season and a large plant against a 
wall here is again a picture of beauty. I do 
not remember ever having seen it flowering so 
freely. It is in a sunn> position, and in a 
rather dry loam.— S. Arnott, Dumiries. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

ACniMENES. 

Fob some l'Oa son or otlier those are not 
grown to the extent they at one time were. 
When grown in susjienrletl baskets they 
display their ehnrms to the greatest advan¬ 
tage. By many they are looked upon as 
warm-house plants, but they may lie grown 
in an ordinary greenhouse, where a winter 
reinin'rut lire of 50 dogs, to 00 (legs. is main¬ 
tained. By the end of May fire-heat will 
not be needed. The underground portion 
of the Acliimenes consists of small catkin¬ 
like tubereules with their attendant fibres. 
Jn the winter, when dormant, during 
which they should be kept dry, these 
fibres perish, and it is the tubereules that 
one depends upon for the following 
season’s growth. Good flowering examples 
may be obtained by putting from six to 
eight of these tubereules into a 5-inch pot. 
Deeji pans are better than pots for large 
•specimens, ns the Achimenes are naturally 
somewhat shallow-rooting. When they are 
required for suspended baskets a good plan 
is to put three tubereules into a small pot 
and plant them in the baskets after they 
have started freely into growth. For the 
successful culture of Achimenes, a liberal 
amount of good leaf-mould in the potting 
comjiost is of great service. Grown com¬ 
paratively cool, Achimenes are much less 
troubled by insect pests than In a warm- 
house, where they are liable to the attacks 
of tlirips, red-spider, and aphides, all of 
which, however, cau be readily destroyed 
by vaporising. 

The first Achimenes introduced into this 
country was A. coccinea, which was sent 
from Jamaica in 1778. The flowers of this 
are small, but of a brilliant scarlet colour, 
so that it is still one of the most desirable. 
Beside this it has, in conjunction with 
other species, given us a race of brightly- 
coloured garden varieties. Most of the 
species from Mexico and various parts of 
South America were introduced in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. From 
these we get the various while, blue, 
purple, and numerous intermediate tints. 

W. T. 


FUCHSIAS AS BASKET PLANTS. 

In the lists of various plants that are advo¬ 
cated by different writers as suitable for 
growing in suspended baskets the Fuchsia 
seldom finds a place, yet how beautiful 
some of the varieties are when treated in 
this way. For conservatories they are well 
suited, for they grow quickly, nnd will, 
therefore, soon furnish a large basket, 
while, in common with the same varieties 
when grown in pots, a succession of flowers 
is kept up for some time. The great point 
to bear in mind with all plants grown in 
hanging baskets is to allow as good a pro¬ 
vision as possible for the roots and to see 
that they do not suffer from want of water, 
as in a greenhouse or conservatory they, of 
course, will dry quickly. A judicious dis¬ 
position of hanging baskets certainly does 
a good deal towards relieving the hard and 
formal lines of the various glass structures 
in which plants are grown, and loose-grow¬ 
ing subjects such as the Fuchsia are unsur¬ 
passed for this purpose. A good deal of 
the success or otherwise attending plants 
grown in suspended baskets depends upon 
the manner in which these are planted as 
well as on their after treatment. They 
must, in the first place, be thoroughly lined 
cither with broad flakes of Moss or with 
turf, which latter is the better if it is of a 
tough, fibrous nature. The soil used, too, 
should be such as will give up its nourish¬ 
ment slowly, otherwise it may quickly be- 
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come exhausted. For such plants as 
Fuchsias a good fibrous loam with ail ad- 
mixture of decayed manure or leaf-mould 
will be the most suitable. A very good 
plan in filling hanging baskets is, if possi¬ 
ble, ^not to consign them to their elevated 
lJosftion liefore the plants are established, 
as they can be better attended to when 
near the* ground. The watering of hang¬ 
ing baskets is always an important item, 
and many cases of failure are attributable 
to an insufficient supply of water. Natur¬ 
ally enough, if elevated near the glass, the 
atmosphere is very dry, the conditions 
being, therefore, favourable for red-spider, 
which, unless checked, will soon destroy 
the beauty of many plants. If the plants 
receive an insufficient supply of water, 
they naturally fall a prey to red-spider far 
more readily than would be the,ease if 
the roots were well supplied with moisture. 

In selecting Fuchsias for hanging 
baskets, those of a loose habit of growth 
should be chosen, as the close, compact¬ 
growing varieties, which are the most 
popular for pot culture, are not nearly so 
effective when suspended. 


FREEZING AND ROASTING PRODUCE I 
SIMILAR EFFECTS. 

We have all become familiar with the con¬ 
venient results obtained by means of the 
refrigerator, icehouse, or cold storage, not 
only in connection with eatables, but in 
rendering it possible to produce flowers 
out of their natural season. We are now 
told that in the case of certain bulbous- 
rooted flowers—Hyacinths, to wit—a simi¬ 
lar effect is produced by a process of heat¬ 
ing. After the foliage has died down and 
tiie bulbs have ripened as far as possible 
in the ground, they are taken up, cleaned, 
and sorted, and, in the ordinary course of 
things, placed on shelves in a cool, well- 
ventilated shed to finish drying and await 
packing for shipment. The more modern 
drying-houses are fitted with hot-water 
pipes, by means of which the drying pro¬ 
cess can be hastened in wet or damp 
weather. This process of drying lias been 
carried on for years by all growers for 
export with the sole object of making it 
possible to safely pack and ship the bulbs 
to distant ports. Probably, as a result of 
accidentally turning on too much heat or 
of leaving the heat turned on for too long 
a period, overheating was found to produce 
bulbs which responded with unusual readi¬ 
ness to any inducement to produce flowers 
and growth. The Hyacinth commences to 
bloom about the end of March in the ojien 
ground, a few days earlier or later accord¬ 
ing to the season, and the growth is com¬ 
plete and the bulbs taken up and put into 
storage during the last weeks iu June and 
first weeks of July. 

The super-heated bulbs, intended for 
early forcing, to flow T er from the end of 
November onwards, at the same time as 
the French-grown early white Roman 
Hyacinths, are ready for planting or pot¬ 
ting early in August. In appearance they 
differ very little from the ordinary Dutch 
Hyacinths, and the flow T ers are said to be 
produced quite as freely and as fine. 

This year there is reported a very great 
scarcity of the early white Roman Hya¬ 
cinths in France, and as a consequence 
there will be a very big demand for super¬ 
heated or Christmas-flow T ering Dutch Hya¬ 
cinths. Rut the greatest advantage of 
using these specially prepared bulbs lies in 
the fact that, whereas the early Roman \ 
Hyacinths are all white, you can get splen- j 
(lid crimson, rose-pink, blush, and blue ; 
flowers from bulbs treated by the new 
process. Messrs. Rees, Limited, t he well- 
known bulb merchants, of Liverpool, 
inform us that the process is well past the | 

I experimental stage. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clitoria ternatea. —This is a most useful 
stove climber for covering a trellis or side 
of a glass partition, but for roof-work it is 
scarcely strong enough. It i.«i also pretty 
when trained loosely round a few sticks in 
a ]>ot, thus allowing its azure or dark blue 
flowers to be seen at their best. I find this 
creeper does not require much pot room, 
us it soon gets into an unhealthy condition 
when over-potted. It is seldom seen in 
collections of stove plants, but I think it 
worthy of a place. It does not do well 
when once neglected, as red-spider soon 
gains headway and the plants are ruined. 
To get a profusion of bloom, as soon as the 
pots are well filled with roots the plants 
should have plenty of liquid manure, and 
then they flower abundantly. Plants can 
he raised from both seed and cuttings. 
Many of the seedlings differ in their colour 
and size of bloom ; therefore it is desirable, 
w’hen a good form has been secured, to per¬ 
petuate it by striking cuttings, and also 
from seed. I find seedlings come very 
true, and give a lot of bloom. A light 
warm place close to the glass is necessary 
when seed is required. I grow a few seed¬ 
lings yearly. Early in the winter the 
flowers at first are often small, but get 
much larger by feeding and plenty of heat, 
and light. There is one objection, that the 
flow’ers remain such a short time, but 
then the plants keep on flowering, and 
there are always a few blooms open on the 
old plants nearly every day in the year. 1 
sow a few seeds early in spring, and by 
autumn the plants are in tlieir flowering 
pots. They bloom through the winter and 
during the following spring when well fed. 
A few r cuttings should also be struck early 
from good varieties and grown oil in a 
warm, moist house.—G. 

Clethra arborea.— The hardy North 
American species of Clethra are all de¬ 
ciduous shrubs, that flower at the end of 
the summer or in early autumn, but this 
species is widely removed therefrom. 
Reing a native of Madeira it requires in 
this country the protection of a green¬ 
house during the winter months; next, 
it is evergreen, and attains quite tree-like 
dimensions. The blossoms of this 
Clethra, pure white, bell-shaped, and of a 
somewhat waxy texture, are freely borne 
in spicate racemes at the tips of the 
branches. There appears to be a form 
which flowers in a smaller state than the 
otlier. In common wdth many other 
Erieaceous plants, this Clethra likes a 
liberal amount of peat in the potting com¬ 
post. For a large conservatory it is very 
desirable, and, like Myrtles, Pome¬ 
granates, Oleanders, and similar subjects, 
it may, if desired, be stood outside during 
the summer months. It is propagated by 
cuttings of the half-ripened shoots, put 
into a mixture of sand and peat and 
placed iu a close propagating case where 
there is a gentle bottom heat.—K. R. \V. 

Carnation Carola.—This seems to be prone 
to most of the troubles which affliot Carna¬ 
tions, and even under glass it needs the most 
careful attention. Young plants appear to 
resent pinching, and I find that the better way 
to treat this variety is to permit the young 
plant to grow naturally. When the earliest 
fiower is removed growth makes good progress, 
but a sharp look-out must at every stage be 
kept for rust, to which Carola seems to be 
particularly susceptible. Any trouble which 
may be incurred is well repaid by the magnifi¬ 
cent. perfectly-calyxed, dark-crimson blooms, 
which are, in addition, borne upon long stifll 
stems, and which retain their attractiveness 
for a long time.— Scot. 

Red-spider.—Let me warn those who have 
either fruit-houses or plant-houses at present 
to see that the Winter Cherry (Physalis) is 
not planted near them. This plant is very 
liable to be infested by spider, and I have no 
hesitation in attributing an outbreak in a 
plant-house to the proximity of this plant, a 
colony of which was found to be smothered 
with this pest.— Kirk. 
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FERNS. 

ADIANTUM TRAPEZIFORME QUEEN 
MARY. 

This, which received a first-class certificate 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 
at Holland House, on July 1st, when shown 
by Messrs. It. P. May and Sons, Is a sport 
from the type and is inclined to develop 
a plumose character. The pinnules in the 
specimen shown seemed to be more closely 
placed on the fronds than in the type, and 
instead of being flat hang down and are 
fringed. The variety, too, seems to be 
more vigorous than A. trapoziforme. 


CONSERVATORY FERNS. 

Under this head I would more particularly 
direct attention to those kinds which will 
thrive in a minimum temperature of 
40 dogs, or thereabouts during the winter 
season. In most conservatories and show- 
houses there is room for small or medium- 
sized plants of this character. There are 
frequently in such houses places where it 
would not be possible to keep flowering 
plants for any length of time with even a 
moderate amount of success, but where 
Ferns that are of an enduring character 
may be kept for months. By growing a 
goodly number for such purposes there is 


plants. It pays, therefore, to grow some 
few kinds in goodly numbers, according 
to the demand. Of these mention should 
now be made more particularly of the 
hardier of the Aspleniums, most of which 
can be easily increased at this or any time 
of the year by the small bulbils forming 
on the fronds. About now these are in a 
good condition for removal. This may be 
done by taking small pieces of the old 
fronds with several young ones forming, 
and pegging down upon sandy soil, or it 
may be effected by taking each young plant 
separately and then carefully embedding it 
into the fresh soil. For this purpose 
shallow pans will be found the best, as no 



Adiantum trapezifonne var. Queen Mary. From a photograph in Messrs. H. B. May 

and Sons' nursery , Edmonton. 


Ferns under glass and in the room.— 

These; are wanted in all sizes for furnish¬ 
ing. There is a big demand for small 
plants, chiefly Maidenhairs, 1’terises, and 
others that will do in the room. There 
has been a wonderful increase in the 
Nephrolepis varieties that will do in a 
low temperature in summer, but must 
have a little warmth, with careful water¬ 
ing, in winter. .Spores, as they ripen, may 
!>e sown in a moist, shady place. Sterilise 
the soil by exiwsure to heat before sow¬ 
ing, to prevent the growth of Moss and 
weeds that will grow and destroy the little 
Ferns. Stand the pots in pans and water 
from the bottom. If watered from the 
top the spores may be carried down too 
low 


Google 


a considerable saving in the quantity of 
flowering plants required to completely 
furnish a house, whilst the effect is in 
nearly every case considerably enhanced 
by the addition of the green foliage of the 
Ferns in contrast to or the subduing of 
the various colours of the flowers, particu¬ 
larly when these are employed in a liberal 
manner. In thg case of tall-growing 
flowering plants, as Liliums of various 
kinds, the Callus, the Tuberoses, and the 
Francoas, these Ferns constitute a most 
desirable and effective groundwork, in this 
manner looking much better than when 
many flowering plants are grouped together. 

When the supply of flowers is' at all 
short, a stock of Ferns is of great assist¬ 
ance in conjunction with other flne-foliaged 


great depth of soil is really required. If 
taken now these bulbils would form nice 
young plants flt for 2£-ineh pots by the end 
of September, and 3-inch pots the follow¬ 
ing spring. Asplenium bulbiferum, A. 
flaccidum, and A. diversifolium are three 
of the most useful as w’ell ns being three 
of the easiest to propagate for decoration 
by tlie aforesaid method. Asplenium luci- 
dum is best raised from spores; this is one of 
the hardiest of all greenhouse kinds, some¬ 
what liable to attack by thrips, but these 
are easily overcome by the usual methods 
employed. Seedling plants of Dicksonia 
antarctica are extremely useful whilst in a 
small state, with the knowledge that the 
most promising will eventually make good 
specimens with ordinary care. This Fern, 
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like the Aspleniums, will withstand the 
film's rays remarkably well. Of the Adian- 
tuing note should be made of A. pubescens, 
a very hardy kind : A. venustum, of 
Maidenhair-like growth : A. decorum and 
A. Williams!, also partaking of the same 
character, are all good enduring kinds. 
Cyrtomium falcatum is another fine endur¬ 
ing Kern for the cool-house. The green¬ 
house varieties of Lastreas (Aspldlums) 
should also he noted. Several of the Pteris 
family are decided acquisitions. 

Of the taller growing kinds, P. tremula 
is one of llie best of all Ferns, suitable both 
for associating with other kinds as well as 
for grouping with flowering plants. The 
various forms of Pteris eretiea and P. 
serrulata are also excellent Ferns for many 
puriioses, particularly P. cretica nohilis 
and P. serrulata cristate major; P. 
mnbrosa, all hough of more vigorous 
growth than P. cretica. is equally useful. 
Woodwardia radicans is not half enough 
grown ; when seen fully developed it is a 
noble plant. The foregoing list does not 
include nearly all that are worth more 
extended cultivation. Not nearly enough 
is made of Ferns, on the whole, for the 
purposes indicated at the commencement 
of this article. If looked after with ordi¬ 
nary care they nre always to hand, and 
are so useful when rearranging is being 
seen to, tilling in many places where 
flowering plants would not be nearly so 
suitable. Ptkki s. 

HARDY FERNS FOR DECORATION. 
One often hears the complaint of such an 
amount of plants being required for indoor 
decoration, will] the results consequent 
thereto of the plants being permanently 
injured, or so much crippled, ns to require 
careful treatment for some time to come. 
Now, if the hardier plants were more used, 
ns those now under notice, u deal of future 
trouble and annoyance would he saved. 
They are well suited for the purpose in 
many ways, and may be chosen in con¬ 
siderable quantity as to variety to suit 
given cases. There are those which always 
look best when placed upon the floor or 
sufficiently low to be looked down upon. 
For Instance, the Polypodiums, the Las- 
treas, the Osmundas, and the larger forms 
of Hie Scolopendriums all look well when 
stood utKin the floor. For vases there is 
also a good selection from amongst the 
following: Adiantum capillus-Veneris and 
A. pedatum, Allosorus erispus, the As- 
pleniums and Athyriums, Oystopteris 
bulbifera and C. fragllis, with the crested 
forms of Scolopendrium vulgare. A few 
of these latter may require for greater 
safety the protection of a cold-frame in 
winter, otherwise when they grow shabby 
in the autumn all that will be required is 
to plunge them in a bed of ashes, quite 
covering the pots. For this purpose a 
north aspect against a wall would be as 
suitable as any place that could be chosen. 
Here they could remain until the first signs 
of growth are apparent in the spring, when 
any needful attention in the way of potting 
or top-dressing could be seen to. Jt should 
tie borne in mind that large pots are not 
In any case required, whilst if not so much 
over-watered during the summer as to 
cause injury to the roots, they would 
remain for some few years in the same 
pots. Loam, not too heavy, with leaf-soil 
and road scrapings, is a good mixture for 
them, potting being done pretty firmly. 
One great advantage in making use of 
these hardy Ferns is that they never need 
occupy any house room during the winter, 
neither, indeed, do they require it at other 
times, although probably they might be 
found useful even in conservatories during 
tile summer months. 

These hints on hardy Ferns and a 
few of their ip (Kits are made 
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now so that those readers who during 
their country rambles may come across 
the British kinds can collect them for 
potting up this autumn. If not obtain- 
able in this way, they can be easily pur¬ 
chased at a cheap rate, but in any ease it 
is best at the start to repot in the autumn 
rather than in the spring. 

A Fern-Lover. 


NOTES ON FERNS. 

Where there are very huge structures 
devoted to Ferns, and a portion of 
the larger species is planted out, attention 
from time to time should be given to keep¬ 
ing the larger growing kinds from en¬ 
croaching too much upon the weakcr- 
habited sorts. This is especially needful 
where many of the stronger sorts with 
creeping rhizomes are grown. These, if 
strong and not checked, soon extend in all 
directions ; this can lie corrected by cutting 
the fronds, which so far reduces strength 
us to prevent their spreading too fast. The 
rhizomes or creeping stems may also be 
shortened, which will cause them to break 
back and induce a closer, more compact 
condition. One of the mistakes committed 
in the cultivation of the tree species of 
Ferns is giving them too much root room, 
either when planted out or when grown in 
pots or boxes; in both cases, when accom¬ 
panied by more artificial heat than re¬ 
quisite, it invariably induces a greater 
extension of the fronds than is admissible 
within the limits of a plant house, unless 
where it is much larger than usual, the 
result being that the strong growers 
smother the weaker ones, ami the interest 
attached to the collection is reduced by 
the smaller number of kinds grown. But 
where plants of these larger growing kinds 
have had their roots confined within a 
limited space for any considerable length 
of time they should have frequent soak- 
ings of manure water during the grow¬ 
ing season: when sufficiently supplied in 
this way, they can be kept for years in a 
satisfactory condition. Liquid manure, or 
moderate dressings of some of the light 
manures now so much in use for applying 
to the surface of pot plants, answer well 
for most of the small-growing kinds of 
Ferns, such as the Adiantums. Pteris, 
Davallias, and others of a like character. 
In Fern culture no more artificial heat 
should be used than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. for it not only makes the fronds 
unduly tender, but also renders them much 
more susceptible to thrips. Where these 
are present it is best to (lip in or syringe 
with Tobacco water, as when fumigation is 
resorted to strong enough to kill the thrips 
it usually is more than the plants can bear. 


Creo80ted fence (page 440).—I have to 
thank you for kindly inserting my letter, 
and “ J. T. B.” for his timely hint. I 
would mention that just before 1 wrote 
you I heavily dressed the ground with 
lime, and, as a variation, tried lime-water¬ 
ing (rain-water) about 120 feet to 25 feet of 
tiie Sweet Peas. Where I used lime things 
bucked up wonderfully, the tonic effect 
being proportional to the quantity used. 
For example, those Peas covered with 
about 1 inch to 1$ inch of lime, which had 
boon slaked three days previously, are now 
nearly normal. Those dressed with lime- 
water are coming round, but will be ex¬ 
perimental objects rather than ornamental. 
I have turned over the soil, using lime 
freely (incidentally, the lime on the sur¬ 
face turns “ fumed Oak ” colour in about 
a week), and so far as I can see results 
are very encouraging. I think I shall risk 
a dozen and a half Roses close against this 
wretched fence in the autumn, and may 
communicate again with you inter.—P. H. 
Smith. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A SEASONABLE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
NOTE. 

There Is a wide difference between the 
aims of those who grow Chrysanthemums 
for exhibition and of those who require 
them for general decoration, and the pro¬ 
duction of flowers for ordinary use when 
cut. On this account the treatment of the 
plants requires to be somewhat different. 
The huge flat-trained specimens, than 
which no greater monstrosities were ever 
introduced into gardening, are not the 
plants those who have to provide for the 
decoration of greenhouses and conserva¬ 
tories can adopt with advantage, alike lor 
their unnatural formality and the large 
space which a very few fill. The best 
sha]K* is an erect bush, consisting of from 
five to seven stems to each plant in the 
large varieties, allowing a few additional 
brunches to the Pompons. Where stop¬ 
ping has been attended to, the plants will 
consist of something like the number of 
shoots named; these should now’ be tied 
out. to sticks, so as to keep the centres 
sufficiently open for the light to reach the 
inner leaves, without which the lower ones 
cannot be expected to keep green and 
healthy up to the time when the plants 
flower. One of the chief essentials in 
order to enable the plants to retain the 
vitality of the oldest leaves up to the last 
is that they be well sustained by liquid 
stimulants applied early enough. These 
should be given as soon as the roots have 
made fair progress in the soil given them 
at the final potting, in place of waiting 
until later on in the season when the buds 
are set in the way that used to be looked 
on as tiie correct treatment. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are amongst the quickest rooters of 
all cultivated plants, and when from the 
striking of the cuttings onwards they have 
been w’ell attended to, tiie roots will reach 
the sides of the pots in very little time 
after the Inst potting; it is then tiinfc to 
begin with inanure-w’iiter. It may be 
applied twice a week; at first give it 
weaker than will be necessary later on, 
when tiie roots have used up most of the 
fertile elements in the soil, and are in a 
great measure dependent on the liquid 
manure. My own practice has always 
been to plunge in coal-aslies after the 
plants were in the jx>ts in which they are 
to bloom, standing them in a place where 
they will be sheltered sufficiently from 
strong winds, hut fully exposed to sun and 
air, allowing enough room between them 
to prevent the growth being drawn. 
Syringe overhead freely every afternoon ; 
if this is done insects will not give much 
trouble. B. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Bose sawfty.— What is the cause of 
Rose-leaves looking scorched and dead, especi¬ 
ally those of Mme. A. de Chatenay? The 
Roses, planted in rich uoil and watered, aspect 
Bouth. border against house, have never been 
affected so before this year.—M. I. Yool. 

[The Rose is attacked by the Rose 
savvfly, which feeds on the upper surface 
of the Rose-leaves, leaving the lower sur¬ 
face intact with the veins standing upon 
it. The grubs are almost the colour of 
the leaves, and are, therefore, difficult to 
sec, but as soon as an attack is noticed the 
bushes should be sprayed with lead 
arseniate.] 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —New Edition, 11th, revised, with descriptions 
Of all the best- plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s.; 
post free, 15s. 8d. ‘ ‘ The English Flower Garden ” 
vutij also be had finely Ixyund in 2 vols., half vellum, Sit. net. 
Of all Booksellers or from the office of GARDENING iLLt*- 
TRATED, 17, FumitKil-streeL, London, E.G. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

NTMPILEA COLOSSEA. 

Tins Water Lily I have tried for some 
years and found very satisfactory. I have 
it In the central parts of the water and 
also near the edge, where one sees more of 
its colour. It is a strong, vigorous grower, 
and well worthy of its name. It is only 
planted in the ordinary deposit of the 
pond. W. 

SEMPER VIVI'MS. 

Just now, when their quaint flower-spikes 
are at their best, Sempervivums form an 


trouble until I found it resented the slight¬ 
est damp in winter ; hut since precaution¬ 
ary measures were taken, it has been an 
unqualified success. 

S. Funcki is easy to grow and distintt. 
It is a very free bloomer with deep rose 
blooms. 

S. mettenianuai is grown chiefly on 
account of its being a quickly-increased 
variety. I find it valuable for covering an 
arid slope, although it has no distinct 
features to commend it. 

S. roegnerianusi is the representative of 
our native form S. tectorum. I find it 
quite the best of the many forms of our 
native House Leek, and it is just ns 
accommodating. 


seldom grown, and deserves to be better 
known, as it is most amenable to cultiva¬ 
tion and flowers profusely. G. A. T. 
Comicall. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Primula vlttata is now in bloom with 

me. It is a comparatively new plant of 
Asiatic origin, which, perhaps, explains 
the difficulty one sometimes experiences 
in obtaining it through the ordinary 
sources. The foliage of the plant might 
cause the casual observer to mistake it, 
for P. cnpitnta. During late June flower- 
spikes are thrown up, which, in n con¬ 
genial spot, reach a height of 18 inches. 



Kyniplura Colossea in open inciter. 


additional attraction to the drier parts of 
the rock garden. Out of a fairly repre¬ 
sentative collection I have for some time 
been weeding out forms which are too 
much alike. Finally. 1 have kept some 
nine sorts which I can recommend to the 
small grower who wishes for a fairly 
typical collection. 

S. ARACHNoiDEUit is certainly invaluable 
to me. Although I get well-webbed speci¬ 
mens, however, (his variety does not flower 
freely with me. It is a plant that really 
resents the coddling so often meted out 
to it. 


S. calieornicum, or calcareum, of some 
growers, is a very good form with choco¬ 


late tips to each leaf. M-Kgave me s|me 
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S. arenarium is a delightful downy form, 
better than S. globigerum, to which it is 
allied. It is rather a shy bloomer, but 
noteworthy in this respect as one of the 
yellow-flowered forms. With me the growth 
is so vigorous that the offsets force the 
parent rosettes out of the ground. 

S. triste is quite distinct, with bronze 
rosettes. Although doubt is sometimes 
cast on its hardiness, I find it one of the 
easiest, though slow of increase. It. has 
never flowered with me, however. 

S. Verloti is the last of this family I 
propose to deal with at present. It is very 
like culifornicum, being distinct on account 
of the flowprs being almost violet. It is 


The flowers themselves are borne in 
whorls, and are of a washed-out magenta 
colour with a yellowish eye. They hang 
down in bell fashion, like those of P. 
sikkimensis. I have found this quite an 
easy plant, growing in such spots ns suit 
P. japonica. Its propagation also is 
simple, as the plants soon form large 
clumps, which can be divided quite 
easily. Seed, if fresh, may also be relied 
upon to germinate readily, as is evidenced 
by the abundance of self-sown seedlings 
which appear round old plants. It is a 
curious rather than a beautiful species, 
although valuable in a mass to form a 
succession in the hnrdv Primula garden. 
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ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM AND ITS 
ALLIES. 

There nre many Orchids, such as Odonto- 
ylossiim Peseatorei, O. triuinpbnns, O. 
Halil, O. Harryunum.O. lutco purpuieum, 
and O. Andersonianum, that will thrive 
in a cool-house, but for all general pur¬ 
poses O. crispum occupies the foremost 
position among cool-growing Orchids. In 
the present article I shall deal with this 
species in particular, but the cultural de¬ 
tails given will suit other Colombian mem¬ 
bers of the genus equally ns well. At one 
time growers advocated a house with a 
north uspect, but now the position of the 
house is not taken into consideration pro¬ 
vided there are no over-hanging trees. 
P.oth top and bottom ventilators are neces¬ 
sary, and two stages—the lower one near 
(he hot-water pipes, and covered with 
broken coke or shingle, and the top one 
made of unpainted battens, brought, to 
the desired distance from the glass by 
means of inverted flower-pots. A rain¬ 
water tank will be useful, and during the 
summer months blinds, made either of 
canvas or wooden laths, will be needed 
whenever the sun Is hot. I prefer tin; 
latter: then they can remain throughout 
tlie year, and will be found very service¬ 
able to protect the roof from frost. A 
suitable temperature for O. crispum 
varies from 50 degs. Fahr. through the 
winter, when the weather is exceptionally 
cold, to 00 degs. for the summer months; 
but, of course, these figures can be ex¬ 
ceeded with sun heat. Light and ventila¬ 
tion are both important factors, and the 
ventilators should always he open an inch 
or so excepting in frosty and windy 
weather. Odoutoglossmns are more or 
less shade-loving, and the amateur who 
would be on the safe side ought never to 
allow the sun to shine on the plants for 
more than half-an-hour before or after 
using tlie blinds. A moist, buoyant 
atmosphere Is necessary, especially from 
March to October. The stages, floors, and 
walls must be thoroughly wetted twice or 
thrice each day, according to the weather 
outside; but from November to February 
the atmosphere is best, kept on the dry 
side, particularly in low-lying districts, 
or the tips of the leaves will decay. 

Where a quantity of plants is grown a 
few will require rei«>tting nt intervals 
throughout the year, but the main 
batch will need attention in August 
and September, while a fair number 
may stand over till February. The 
rooting medium should consist of 
1’olypodium fibre, Osmunda fibre, good 
fibrous peat, and chopper! Sphagnum 
Moss, in equal parts, and if the plants 
are not growing well a sprinkling of Oak 
or Beech-leaves may be incorporated with 
the mixture. All the ingredients are cut 
up into about inch lengths, and after the 
tine, dusty particles have been sifted out 
they may he thoroughly mixed together. 
Ordinary flower pots are filled to one- 
Ihird of their deptii, with clean potsherds 
for drainage. Use the soil in a slightly 
dump condition, press it fairly firm be¬ 
tween and around the roots, and bring it 
to within J inch of the rim, then trim 
the loose pieces off. Large pots nre not 
advised, but as a general rule there ought 
to be sufficient space to allow for two 
seasons’ growth. Plants that need more 
root space should be repotted, and 
where the soil has become sour; but the 
new growth must be about U inches or 
4 inches high, because at this stage fresh 
roots are formed. Healthy specimens 
may be moved on almost intact, but where 
back pseudo-bulbs are numerous a few 
may be cut ofl^deaving threeior four be- 
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I hind each lead. It sometimes happens in 
all collections that the roots decay and 
the plant becomes sickly. Jn such cases 
pick out all the old compost, cut away 
the dead roots, and place the growing part 
in a small pot, when it will soon re- 
cuperate if carefully attended to. The 
newly-potted plants can be arranged by 
themselves; then they may ho given 
projier treatment, such ns a little extra 
shade, not too much water, and be lightly 
sprayed overhead if the sun is very 
bright. As root action increases so may 
the water supply, but nothing approach¬ 
ing a sodden condition can l>e tolerated, 
while, on the other hand, Odontoglossum 
eiispum must never suffer from dryness 
at the root. Till the plants are re-estab¬ 
lished, pinch out the flower-scapes. but if 
the grower is anxious to prove the 
variety one bud may be permitted to de¬ 
velop. Thrips are the most troublesome 
insect pests, but these can be kept down 
by fumigating directly they are seen, 
while the plants may be occasionally 
sprayed over with a weak solution of 
XL All liquid insecticide, which will 
prove a cheap and sure preventive. 

The chief points in Odontoglossum cul¬ 
ture are cleanliness, keeping the soil in a 
sweet condition, affording a nice buoyant 
atmosphere, ample ventilation, and not 
allowing the plants to exhaust themselves 
by over-flowering. L. G. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cochlioda Noezliana. —C. Noezliana is a 
native of Peru, and was discovered by 
M. Jean Noezli, who sent plants to M. 
Linden, of Brussels, while Messrs. 
Charlesworth eventually received an im¬ 
portation of this charming plant. It grows 
about 8 inches high, and the flowers, 
which are of a bright, orange-scarlet, arc 
produced upon sub-pendent scapes. The 
plants thrive best when suspended about 
2 feet from the roof glass in tlie cool-house, 
and the same kind of compost may be em¬ 
ployed as a rooting medium as is used for 
Odontoglossums. Pans without side holes 
should be chosen, and a wire handle ought 
to be attached before any reiiotting begins. 
A large amount, of root space is not advised, 
and the receptacle may be filled to half 
its depth with drainage. Water is only 
needed in small quantities, although nt no 
period must the comjKXst be permitted to 
become dry, or the pseudo-bulbs will soon 
show signs of distress. In addition to the 
species named above, there are C. vul- 
eanica (dark rose), C. sanguinea (rose- 
pink), and C. rosea.— Sadox. 

Odontoglossum crispum.— In reply to 
“Amateur,” July 12th (p. 434), I would 
ask him to carefully read my article again, 
when he will find these words : “It is 
always interesting to watch the flowers 
open the first time, but many inferior 
forms will appear, while the ‘plums’ are 
few and far between.” “ Amateur,” I 
think, will admit that I had no intention 
of misleading anyone. When buying 
freshly imported pieces (esi>ecially of O. 
crispum and other Orchids) it ought to be 
understood that it is somewhat in the , 
nature of a speculation, and you chance 
whether you get a fine variety or not. 

“ Amateur ” says “ dozens never bloom at 
all.” A few pieces are sure to die after 
being closely packed in cases for several 
weeks; but those that survive will flower ! 
in due course, which may he in two years, j 
according to the size of bulbs. Regarding ■. 
spikes which show no signs of improve¬ 
ment appearing year after year, it must he \ 
remembered that there is a limit to the 
size of the spikes, and after a certain stage 
is reached they remain stationary, with 
perhaps a slight variation in the size and 
number of blooms upon a scape. If given 
fair treatment O. crispum will flower 


almost annually, and if some of 
“Amateur’s” plants have failed in this 
respect for fifteen years, then there is 
something radically wrong with the cul¬ 
ture.— Sadox. 

Odontiodas.— These are charming addi¬ 
tions to tlie cool-house Orchids, and 
deserve to be grown in quantity, for they 
make a most pleasing contrast to the 
chaste and popular Odontoglossum cris- 
puui. Odontiodas are the result of crossing 
the orange-scarlet Cochlioda Noezliana 
with various Odontoglossums, chiefly those 
belonging to the Colombian section. The 
result has been most gratifying, and now 
we have a flower similar in shape to the 
Odontoglossum, but the colour is in various 
shades of red and crimson. A few of the 
best and most popular Odontiodas are 
Chaiiesworthi. Cooksonas Chantacleer. 
Brudshawm, Vuylstekia?, and Thwaitesi. 
From a cultural standpoint, they are ideal 
subjects, the majority possess a robust 
constitution, and are free-flowering, while 
in many instances, especially with O. 
Biadshawa?, the scapes are branched and 
produce a wealth of reddish flowers which 
remain in full beauty as long as those of 
the Odontoglossum. Regarding treatment, 
it is the same as for O. crispum, fully 
described in a recent issue, and so far as 
cost is concerned, they compare very 
favourably with other Orchids of hybrid 
origin, for they have been raised in 
quantity by all who take an interest in 
seedlings. The flowering season may he 
described as various, but the greatest dis¬ 
play is secured in tlie spring and during 
the month of May. No amateur need fear 
taking up tlie culture of tlie Odontiodas if 
he is at all successful with Odontoglos- 
sums.— B. W. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


NOTES ANI) REPLIES. 

Strawberries. -1 have found these to be 
a most profitable crop. I do not sell any, 
but my large bed of seventeen sorts gives 
me a continuous supply of delicious, whole¬ 
some fruit for a long period. It is not 
perhaps quite so easy to grow Strawberries 
as Cabbages, but it is little more difficult, 
and it is indeed surprising that so many 
grow cheap ami easily obtained vegetables, 
like Cabbage, and neglect Strawberries. The 
supiKised difficulty about netting frightens 
many i>eople, but netting is very cheap and, 
proi**rly supiiorted, is no trouble to 
manage. Laxton’s Epicure is a very large 
fruit of good flavour, but I prefer Pine¬ 
apple as regards flavour. Another sort I 
like well is Scarlet Queen. President and 
President Loubet are large fruits, heavy 
croppers, and of agreeable quality. If I 
were restricted to a few sorts, I think I 
should grow British Queen, Scarlet Queen, 
Pineapple, Bedford, and Laxton’s Per¬ 
petual. It is a great advantage to have n 
large variety of kinds to fruit at different 
times. No shop Strawlierries can compare 
with those grown at home, fresh and juicy 
and fully ripe.— W. J. Fabmeb. 

Unripe fruit.— The fruit-growers’ way of 
gathering fruit before it is ripe, for the 
sake of safe carriage, is a growing one. 
Even in Covent Garden and the best shops 
you cannot always buy Grapes that are not. 
half green. But however much the de¬ 
mands of the market lead to this practice 
people in private places should be very 
careful not to allow it to get. in there. 
Unripe fruit is unwholesome fruit. Even the 
best fruit, like Peaches and Nectarines, is 
not worth a tithe of Its value if not fully 
riiKi. With Apples and Pears we do not 
suffer so much from this infliction, but iu 
the case of hothouse fruit it is necessary 
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ROSES. 

ROSE LADY ROBERTS. 

This Rose, in the immediate front of the 
illustration, has been extraordinarily 
beautiful with me this year, every blossom 
being perfect in form and colour, the 
latter a deep apricot, shading to pale buff, 
and reminding one somewhat of the 
colouring of Sunburst. The buds 
especially were lovely. The plants have 
done very well with me, and have been 
very free from insect pests. The only 
thing I can find to say against the plant 
is that in a very hot sun the petals are 
inclined to shrivel, but this defect is not 
confined to Lady Roberts. 

It is, of course, impossible from among 


Cramoisie Superieure is an excellent 
grower as a rule, and we can only suggest 
there was something radically wrong with 
your preparation of the ground. There is 
ample time for you to send us a few pieces 
of the growth. Please let us know how 
you “specially prepared” the soil that it 
causes deterioration in the growth of a 
very free-habited China, and we will try 
and help you further.] 

Roses failing.—I had an extraordinary fine 
show of Roses this year. The first blooms were 
perfect and very large. There is still a great 
quantity of blooms, but almost all the flowers 
have the outer leaves withered. This is especi¬ 
ally the case with Le Progr6s. Killarney, and 
also with Madame Hoste and others. I have not 
watered, but the soil, which is brick earth, 
retains moisture underneath for a long time. 
I have found it very favourable for the growth 
of Roses. Most of the Killarney and Le Progr^s 
are in their third year, but I have the same com- 


utterly neglected. Plants in such a sorry 
plight as this are seldom worth the ground 
'they cover, and can never be profitable in 
future seasons. A Rose that has been 
forced into bloom three or four months 
before its natural time should lie treated 
considerately for that very reason, and if 
carefully tended, kept free from weeds, 
and w’atered as necessary, good results 
may reasonably be looked for another year. 
A chief point with pot Roses that have 
been forced is at the present time to give 
the plants plenty of room in an open spot 
where the sun may have ready access to 
the branches, and so thoroughly ripen 
them. Let this ripening lie done as early 
as possible also. Protect the pots from 
hot sun ; long litter is excellent for this 
purpose, or plunging the pots in ashes will 



Rose Lady Roberts , in 


Sir Henry 


Yorkc's garden at Ilillbrook Place , Ivcr, Bucks. 


the number of beautiful Roses—Teas, 
Hybrid Teas, Noisettes, etc.—to pick out 
one and §ay that, even in one’s own 
opinion, it is the best, but even in the 
presence of Marquis de Sinety, Sunburst, 
Rayon d’Or, Antoine Rivoire, Papa 
Gontier, Comtesse du Cayla—all of which 
are included in the view'—I should give 
a high place to Lady Roberts. II. Y. 


ROTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Cramoisie Superieure.—I should be 
so grateful for any hints how- to grow Rose 
Cramoisie Superieure. I bought plants from 
a leading grower, which were planted last 
autumn, but they have made no growths and 
seem to get smaller, the majority having no 
flowers. They are not overhung by trees, and 
are slightly sheltered from north and face 
south and east. The soil was specially pre¬ 
pared. What can I do with them before next 
season to make them stronger and more 
healthy?— (Mrs.) Henry Barber, Culham Court, 
Henleu-on-Thames. 

[Your case is somewhat curious,] for 

Go gle 


plaint to make of some that were planted last 
year. Can you tell me the cause aud suggest 
a remedy?—P. C. G. 

[We would like to see a few flowers 
affected in the w r ay you describe before 
giving any advice. They should not behave 
like that after so successful a crop just 
previous. Pack in damp paper and have 
no cotton wool in the box', sending two or 
three buds as well as the expanded blooms, 
and we will gladly do our best. We are 
too much in the dark at present.] 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses in pots.— Often 
at this season of the year Roses in pots are 
neglected. The plants are forced into 
flower early in the year probably, and 
when this is over and the plants once more 
turned out-of-doors little attention is paid 
to them beyond occasional waterings. I 
saw an instance of this quite recently in a 
small nursery where the plants were 
huddled together in an irregular group and 


do equally well. Weak liquid manure 
from the stable should now be given at 
I every other watering, as the pots are now 
full of roots. Take care that none of the 
plants become dry enough to permit of the 
soil contracting from the sides of the pot. 
Should this occur it must lie remedied at 
I once, otherwise the water w r ill pass away 
rapidly without benefit to the plant.- 
Plants that are plunged, however, are 
| generally exempt from this. Green-fly 
j must be kept down or it wfill do consider¬ 
able damage. A 3-inch potful of soft soap 
dissolved in soft water nearly boiling, to 
which a wineglassful of paraffin lias been 
added, wfill make three to four gallons of 
excellent insecticide at a trifling cost for 
syringing the plants. If repeated two 
evenings in succession, this will invariably 
effect a clearance even when the plants are 
very badly infested.—E. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Geranium grandiflorum. —I was much 
disappointed with a plant T bought some 
time ago as Geranium grandiflorum. as the 
flowers hardly seemed good enough to 
justify the name. I see, however, that 
there are good and bad varieties of this 
much-praised plant. I have managed to 
secure a good variety, and I like its large, 
well-formed blue flowers. I think it is a 
capital border plant, although some grow 
it in the rock garden. 

Geranium sanguineum. —I do not quite 
like the colour of this, and vastly prefer 
Geranium lancastrien.se, the Walney Island 
Cranesbill, or the white variety, G. san- 
guineum album, which comes true from 
seeds, as I saw in the garden of a friend 
the other day a number of self-sown seed- I 
lings, all of which had come true to their 
parent. It is a sun-lover and delights in I 
dry floil. I have in my garden some plants i 
which flourish in dry places in full sun. 

The closed Gentian.— I once saw a very 
nice plant, of this in a border-in a garden 
which had rather a moist, peaty soil. It 
was a disappointment to he informed that 
the flowers did not ojh*h like those of the 
Gentianclla or Gentiana asclepiadea. The 
clusters of rich amethyst-blue on a plant 
a foot or more high, looked pretty all the 
same. I have been informed that Gentiana 
Andrews*! likes to be planted where its 
roots can reach the water. 

Glouulauia nudicaulis.- I am not greatly 
in love with this. It came into bloom last 
month and will, I am told, flower for a 
couple of months yet. It, is about 0 inches 
high with me, and has round, lmll-like 
beads of a pretty blue, and flattened on 
tile top. I have planted it at the foot of m.v 
rock garden, and it, seems as if it would 
succeed. 

The Tibet Gentian.— A friend of mine, 
who is a recognised expert in Gentians, 
hud sent him a few plants of Gentiana 
tibetica, and passed on one of the plants 
to me. It has bloomed with me, and I 
must say that, so fur as 1 am concerned, 
the Tibetans are welcome to retain their 
Gentians if they have none better than G. 
tibetica to send us. It is somewhere about, 
a foot high and has clusters of poor, dull 
white flowers. Why should we trouble 
with such >in inferior plant as this when 
there are so many really good things? 

Erinus alfinus.— I see that Sir Herbert 
Maxwell (page 40fi) remarks very truly 
that the variety of this called earmineus 
is much prettier than the others. It is 
quite the best of the varieties of Erinus 
which I have seen. I think the white one, 
about which some people rave a good deal, 
is not worth much, and that the carmine 
one is by far the best. 

Single Pinks.— I have also been looking 
out for some time for varieties of the 
Dlanthus with single flowers, and I am 
amazed at the number which are to be 
met with. I see many which have no name 
and which it would, apparently, he difficult, 
to assign to any special species. The habit 
of growth and the colour and size of the 
flowers are very varied. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


The Clarkia sowing in autumn. -In 

order to thoroughly appreciate this useful 
annual it should be sown about the begin¬ 
ning of August where it. is to flower. Leave 
about three plants in a patch, with a space 
of 1 foot between them, and in early 
summer you will have something really 
worth looking at. The Clarkia is natur¬ 
ally of a leafy, somewhat compact, much- 
branched habit, and when th« plants are 
about 1 foot high they should have some 
strong sprayey twigssinserted abfiit them, 

Digitizec by CiO glC 


so as to support the main shoots, or they 
are apt to be blown about aud broken off 
by the wind. This annual is one of the 
most useful plants for cutting we have, 
and it should be grown in every garden 
where cut flowers are in request, supple¬ 
menting the autumn sowings by others at 
intervals from the middle of March to the 
end of May. 


PANSIES FAILING. 

I saorLD be very crateful if you would help me 
with advice about my Pansies and Violas. At 
this time of year the plants, which look quite 
lovely and covered with bloom, flap, and in a 
few days lie withered and miserable—the 

K lants on either side still quite bright and 
ealthy. My gardener turned up the soil and 
examined the roots, but could find nothing; in 
fact, the plant was thriving with a number of 
young white roots. To-day I was horrified to 
find a great many were going, and spoiling 
the lovely effect of rows of free-blooming 
plants! I thought possibly it might he 
drought, but the roots were in quite moist soil, 
and watering does not revive them. We have 
had good thunder showers. Someone thought 
it might be the sandy soil here, which gets 
heated and acts as a hotbed round the plant, 
but why that should be to one plant in a 
row makes it not feasible. I should he thank¬ 
ful for any advice. It happened last year, too. 
—Marie. 

-- Can you tell me the cause of these 

Violas continually dying off? They are kept 
well watered, and are mulched with leaf-mould, 
and are in good, deep soil. Will it be safe to 
take cuttings from these plants? The variety 
is Bessie Clarke.— E. G. Ii. 

[Wo frequently receive inquiries at tills 
season from readers as to why their 
Pansies fail. It is quite a common exi>eri- 
ence for Pansies to be in the pink of con¬ 
dition, flowering most profusely, and 
giving no indication of perishing. As a 
rule, the plants that fail have been growing 
in the same beds and borders for at least 
two years in succession; more often they 
have occupied the same quarters for a 
longer period. This is where the trouble 
arises, and few growers appreciate this 
fact because the plants have previously 
done so well. There are, however, two or 
three causes to which the failure may be 
attributed. Panfcy growers seldom grow 
their plants in the same quarters two 
years in succession, as they know only too 
well that the plants are likely to fail just 
when they are at their best, if their position 
is not. elmnged. It must not be forgotten that 
the Pansy is a very deep-rooting plant, 
and in well-tilled ground the roots can Ik* 
traced fully .*> feet from the base of the 
plants. Further, it is important, to remem¬ 
ber that there is no other subject that 
flowers so long, and so continuously, as 
does the Pansy, which begins to bloom in 
the spring and blossoms more or less con¬ 
tinuously until the autumn. Throughout 
the whole of this period the roots are 
drawing upon the resources of the soil, 
and in this way are using up the plant- 
food constituents that cannot be replaced 
except by giving the soil a rest for a few 
years. Heavy dressings of manure to the 
beds and borders do, no doubt, improve 
their condition, blit this is only superficial, 
after all. These dressings of manure can¬ 
not be got down low enough in the soil for 
the vigorous roots to take advantage of 
them ; consequently, there comes a time, 
generally in the hot weather, when the 
strain on the plants is greatest, and when 
the necessary plant-food is not available. 
Then they collapse, often one after the 
other, and frequently only just a few 
plants manage to pass through the ordeal. 
Where the garden is small, the difficulty 
may be overcome by importing fresh soil 
each season, or transferring fresh soil from 
another part of the garden to the beds 
and borders it is desired to use. I know of 
a suburban garden where this is done regu¬ 
larly each year, and the result has for 
years been all that one could well desire : 
the Pansies have made and are still iuuk- 
ing a wondrously free display of their 
dainty blossoms. It is impossible to save I 


the plants once they begin to fail, and the 
only remedy is to find new quarters or to 
change the soil, as has been suggested.] . 


RAISING SWEET PEAS. 

I should be obliged if one of your readers 
would tell me the bent way to raise Sweet 
Peas. 1 see " H. in a note published in 
Gardening Illustrated on July 19th, recom- 
ineuda Bowing them in the autumn and winter¬ 
ing them under glass. Does this mean sowing 
in poti or boxes and keeping them in a frame, 
or should they be sown in the soil in a frame, 
and should the frame be a cold one or heated? 

I suppose it is not W'ortli while to sow in the 
open borders? I sow in the spring in a cold 
frame or " Plant Protector.” and am always 
late with them, and should be grateful for 
some advice as to raising them.—(M rs.) E. M. 
Lazknby. 

[As you possess a cold frame, you can 
start by sowing the seeds in autumn 
Instead of spring, and thereby lie the 
gainer through having strong phmts to put 
into the open ground after the winter lias 
passed. The middle of October is a good 
time to begin. Get some mould of a fibrous 
nature, and run it through a sieve, and 
add a third of leaf-mould ; or, failing the 
former, garden soil will do. or twitting soil 
which may have lieen used for other plants. 
If any of it appears heavy or st icky 1o the 
hands, put in some coarse sand, and then 
get the whole tit for use by having it in an 
even state of moisture—neither very wet 
nor dust-dry. Prepare the necessary 
number of small flo\ver-i>ots by placing a 
piece of crock over the hole. Then fill with 
soil, press down evenly, and put one seed 
into each. Stand the pots on a firm bottom 
in the frame and close the light, until the 
seeds have come up. For the sake of 
safety, have a trap in the frame for mice. 
The soil should Ir* sufficiently moist with¬ 
out watering it: and through the winter 
the principal danger is in getting the soil 
in the pots wet. For protection from cold, 
it will be well to plunge the pots in ashes, 
or anything handy; also cover the glass 
during frosty weather. Otherwise, when 
once the seed has germinated, air may be 
given during favourable weather, it being 
necessary to guard against the plants 
becoming drawn and spindly. The seeds 
may also be raised by sowing several in, 
say, 5-inch pots, or in boxes, and in .soil in 
frames. Rut plants so raised cannot com¬ 
pare with those from single pots, because 
the latter may be planted in the ground 
with roots intact, the others must receive 
a cheek by interfering with roots in part¬ 
ing them. Cardboard receptacles may be 
employed, but these are likely to perish in 
frames, and are, therefore, not so good as 
tiower-iiots. For spring sowing, iierhaps, 
they are useful. Sweet Peas may be sown 
•in autumn in the ojkUi ground, but the 
chances against them doing well are so 
many that the method is not advisable. 
There are mice, slugs, birds—then the wet. 
Rarely do we find the plants come through 
a winter scatheless. Decide on the number 
of plants you intend to grow, then treat 
each separately from the seed. Prepare 
the ground in autumn, and plant in open 
quarters early in March.I 

Zygadenus elegant— The finest clumps 
I have seen of this are in the garden of 
Mr. James Davidson, Summerville, Dum¬ 
fries, where it has been cultivated for a 
considerable number of years. At 
Summerville it is growing in the her¬ 
baceous border in a good, but not too 
heavy loam. It is almost 2 feet high 
there, and bears above its glaucous, linear 
leaves a number of loose racemes of good- 
sized flowers, each about the size of a 
shilling. These are greenish-white, marked 
with brighter green towards the base of 
j the segments, and sometimes passing off 
j with a tinge of red near the tip of each. 

| The description may seem unattractive, 
but the plant as a whole is very pleasing.— 

OF ILLINOIS AT 
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THYME AND PINKS IN FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

We were quite pleased with the pretty 
effect of these in the early summer days at 
Hillbrook Place. The soil there, which is 
rather warm and chalky, favours the 
Thyme and the Pinks, too, and they are so 
welcome both together. Well used in 
flower gardens they deserve to be for their 
fragrance as well as beauty. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Raising Ramondia front seed.—I have seeds 
of Ramondia pyrenaica which are just ready 
for sowing. I should be glad if you would tell 
me the proper treatment and if to sow under 
glass. I understand they will be quite two 
years before flowering, so when would they 
have to be planted out, as in your issue of 
March 1st. 1913, you do not say if to sow under 
glass or not?—D. E. Mokris. 

[Sow' the seeds of the Ramondia at once 
in finely-sifted peat and loam, covering 


f iacket of seeds the plants with long, narrow 
eaves bloom, and others with large leaves 
(like those of Foxgloves almost) do not 
bloom. Are they different varieties, and if so, 
why were they in the same packet of seeds and 
will they bloom this year at all? They are 
fine, large plants. A similar Canterbury Bell 
that I bought as a small plant lafct March 
twelvemonth has only just bloomed. Surely 
this is unusual?—E. B. F. 

[The whole of the seeds were sown much 
too late to obtain a satisfactory leaf- 
growth, from which, of course, the plant 
produces its flowers. March would have 
been a far better time. That a few’ Canter¬ 
bury Bells did flower, and many others 
did not, is due to a certain precociousness 
I observable in some strains of the flowers 
which is not present in others. The fact 
, that all the seeds came out of one packet 
I does not affect the case at all, every seed 
I l>eing virtually an individualised plant. 

I Try much earlier sowing for all, and in 
I conjunction therewith, early transplanting 


well this spring. The Stocks are not 
usually pruned to induce breaking, and 
having once flowered break away and 
repeat the flowering another season. The 
many blind flowers on the Pinks we should 
[ regard as due either to the age of the 
! plants or lack of cultivation; indeed, we 
| are of opinion that the latter is the one 
| thing needed.] 

Daffodil bulbs In bad condition.—I should 
be glad if you would tell me what is the matter 
witn the accompanying Daffodil bulbs. In 
taking them up I have found one every now 
and then thus affected. Is it basal rot, and if 
I so. what should I do?—E. G. H. 

[There are evidences both of basal decay 
and, at some former period, maggot. All 
| you can do with the affected bulbs is to 
I burn them, and this we recommend you 
to do without delay.] 

Starting market gardening. I intend tak- 
1 ing over a garden, a little over 1 acre, sur¬ 
rounded by a large wall about 10 feet high. 



Edgings of Thyme and Pinks at Hillbrook Place . 


very lightly. The soil should be kept fairly 
moist, though not sufficiently so to induce 
stagnation. Give the seed-pot or pan the 
protection of glass by all means, if you 
have it, as in this way the seeds may 
vegetate earlier. We cannot say when the 
seedlings would be ready for transplant¬ 
ing, this depending entirely upon the pro¬ 
gress made. In any case, when they appear 
give them free supplies of moisture and 
keep them out of reach of strong, direct 
sunlight.] 

Foxgloves, Sweet Williams, and Cam¬ 
panulas not blooming. -I sowed last July 
some Foxglove seed, and it came up and made 
tine plants, the leaves abnormally large, but 
there has been no sign of bloom on any of the 
plants (about twenty) this year. Could you 
tell me the cause? They are planted out in 
different positions, some in sunny places and 
others in shade, but no sign of bloom. The 
same thing has happened with a lot of Sweet 
Williams (though a few of these have blos¬ 
somed). Could you also tell me why many of 
my Canterbury Bells, all planted same time, 
have bloomed and others^noi? From thelsame 

t Go gfe 


also. In future, when sending queries, 
please write on one side of the paper only.] 
Wallflowers, Stocks, and Finks. I should 
be much obliged if you would tell me the 
correct treatment in the autumn for perennial 
single Stocks. Last year, after mine had finished 
flowering. I left them as they were, instead of 
cutting them right down, as one would Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Phloxes, or Veronicas, for example. 
I did this because they did not show any 
young growth at the base as these others do. 
The result was that they looked very ragged, 
and the dead leaves of last year clung to them. 
I have had a first crop of flowers, but the 
second seems a long time coming on. Last 
year they flowered continuously for months. 
The plants are of such a bad shape, too, now, 
and the main stem is very thick and ugly. I 
also sowed two rows of Wallflowers last July, 
one red and one yellow. This spring I had 
bloom on one plant only in each row; yet they 
all seem healthy. Is it possible they will flower 
next year? At least three-quarters of the buds 
on Mrs. Sinkins Pink do not open. Is there 
any way in which I can prevent this?—H. G. 
Fen sings. 

[We should imagine your soil is at fault 
when commonplace flowers fail so. July- 
sown Wallflowers should have flowered 


| It is full of all kinds of weeds, especially Couch 
j Grass, and has not been cultivated for years. 
What would be my best way of starting to 
clean it? The soil is not too heavy. I also 
thought of putting up some glass; I intend 
making it a market garden. How should I 
best arrange the glass-houses; I w’ish to take 
advantage of the 10-feet wall. I would like a 
! house for growing Sweet Peas, followed by 
Tomatoes; and then Chrysanthemums in the 
autumn and early winter. I would also like 
a house for raising all kinds of seedlings, 
j Could you give me a list of flowers suitable for 
market in their order of blooming? What are 
i the best market varieties of Chrysanthemums 
and Tomatoes? Help on this will be very much 
i appreciated through the columns of your most 
valuable paper.—A. 8. Hill. 

[The weedy land should be trenched and 
i tlie Couch Grass collected and burned. 
The best houses for market work are of 
span-roof pattern, 20 feet wide or so, and 
I 10 feet high to the ridge. Houses 
running east and west do very well, 
though most market men prefer to occupy 
! the ground to the best advantage. Do not 
worry about the- wall unless it is in a 
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position commanding plenty of sun. A 
house for Sweet Peas should be large, 
lofty, and well ventilated. Not much heat 
would be required. You appear to want 
to grow too many things. Visit the 
adjacent, markets and discover the things 
that sell. That will serve you better than 
any advice we could give you at this 
distance.] 

Sparaxis seedlings.—I have some Sparaxis 
pulcherrima seedlings from seeds sown last 
autumn, and should be much obliged if you 
could tell me what treatment to give them 
and also as to wintering them?—D. E. Morris. 

[It will be better if you winter the 
Sparaxis seedlings in the boxes, trans¬ 
planting them in spring to a bed of moist 
peat and loam.] 

Autumn-sown annuals.— To judge by the 
rarity of the practice, it api>ears that the 
importance of autumn sowing in the case 
of many hardy annuals is not generally 
appreciated, but it is an undoubted fact 
that these plants sown in autumn acquire a 
vigour never equalled by the same seed 
sown in spring. Those of us who are 
accustomed to have a hedge of Sweet Peas 
in full bloom in the first week of June, 
with grand heads of flower, commonly four 
flowers on a stalk, and the stalks stout 
and 15 inches long, with a corresponding 
vigour of foliage, consider with reason that 
others who only sow in spring and get a 
puny growth of'some 5 feet, with compara¬ 
tively small, short-stalked flowers, some 
time in July, do not ‘know what a fine 
plant the Sweet Pea really is, and the same 
with many other annual plants. Though 
many of the annuals offered in seed lists 
are scarcely ornamental, even when well 
grown, numbers of others among those that 
really have merit are not given a chance 
of showing what they might be, because 
the common practice is to sow in spring, 
a puny, half-developed growth being the 
result, and so the plant undeservedly gets 
the character of “weedy rubbish.” After 
all, autumn sowing is only profiting by a 
natural example. Seeds ripen in late 
summer and early autumn and fall on the 
ground, when the first suitable weather 
starts them into life. My plan (in a 
southern county in warm soil) is to sow 
most hardy annuals between the middle 
and end of August, the exact time, of 
course, being determined by the weather 
and state of the ground ; Sweet Peas I sow 
in the third week of September. I like to 
get them of such a size as to stand through 
the winter 4 inches high, and they are 
partly protected by being sown in a shallow 
trench. Other annuals may be sown either 
where they are to bloom or in open seed¬ 
beds and transplanted in any winter month 
in mild weather.—J. 

Lilium candidum. In some soils this 
Lily will thrive for many years, and not 
cause any anxiety on the part of 
the cultivator, while in others the 
plants soon become diseased. Badly- 
affected plants should be destroyed, 
the bulbs as well, and lime lie mixed 
with the soil in which they have 
grown. Plants that are just beginning to 
fail may be made to do good service for a 
Jong time if they are carefully lifted, 
washed, dusted thoroughly with flowers of 
sulphur, and replanted in deeply-dug, 
well-manured soil in another part of the 
garden. A number of years ago I took 
charge of a garden in which these Liliums 
were extensively grown. The garden had 
a fall of 1 foot in 20 feet to the south, and 
was about 300 feet in width. Liliums 
growing in the highest borders were 
diseased, others growing about half-way 
down were healthy, so I had the former 
lifted and replanted in the central part of 
the garden, where they recovered their 
normal condition of health. The soil was 
well prepared before the bulbs were lifted, 
so as to avoid exposing them Jp the air 



more than was really necessary. When 
washed and dusted with sulphur, damp 
sacks must be laid on tlie bulbs in boxes 
or baskets, so that they can be taken from 
underneath this covering as the work of 
replanting goes on. Do not tread on the 
soil after the bulbs are put in. Where 
there is ample space it is always a wise 
plan to plant bulbs of this Lily in two or 
three borders as widely apart as con¬ 
venience will allow. My bulbs, shifted as 
stated, did remarkably well for many 
years afterwards.— Bourne Vale. 

Wanted, a crimson Clematis.— Can any 
reader give me the name of a real crimson 
—the Jackmani type preferred. I do not 
want a reddish violet, but a crimson, like 
Hugh Dickson Rose or the Wicliurainnn 
Rose Excelsa. It is for an arch, and the 
Jackmani forms give a better mass of 
flowers and for a longer period (in my 
experience) than others, but the main 
things are the colour, and summer and 
autumn blooming after Roses have passed 
their best.—W. H. R. 

[We wish colours of these noble flowers 
were as easily ordered as those of stuffs in 
a draper's shop. You must lake wliat the 
gods give us. We like C. coecinea over a 
light arch, and you may care for Ville do 
Lyon. We have many on trial, and the 
desired colou-r may come in time.—E d.] 

Cotyledon Semlnowl.— Tliis has been 
grown in the garden' of Mr. James David¬ 
son, Summerville, Dumfries, for two or 
three years, and has proved quite hardy. 
II appears to he a true Cotyledon, but the 
name does not apj*ear in my copy of the 
“ Index Kewensis.” It flowers in early 
June, and has erect stems, thinly clad 
with narrow, rather succulent foliage, and 
terminated by a spike of crimson or scarlet 
flowers. It came to Summerville from a 
North of England Nursery, but I have no 
recollection of having met with it in any 
other garden.—S. Aunott. 

Delphinium nudicaule.—Why do we not see 
more of this in our gardens? Borne think it 
difficult to manage. I have never found it so. 
and have grown it for over thirty years, and 
in gardens widely apart. I admit it is not 
long-lived. I raise a few plants every year, 
growing the seedlings in a box for the first I 
year, and planting out in the following spring. 
—Dorset. 

Writing on zinc labels.—I write on zinc 
labels, which must first be scoured with sand¬ 
paper, with butyr of antimony, and use a fine 
steel nib. which must he constantly renewed. 
Blot it off rather quickly. Do not take much 
on the nib, as it so easily blots.—F. L. Clark. 


ARTIFICIAL MANURE FOR THE 
GARDEN. 

I feel sure it would be of interest to many of 
your subscribers if you were to insert a few 
articles on the best manurial treatment of a 
garden when farmyard manure is unobtain¬ 
able. In these days of motors many persons 
are no longer able to obtain manure on their 
premises, and find it difficult to buy. and then 
it is only sold as a favour. Personally, 1 burn 
all refuse and put the ashes on the soil, which 
is heavy loam, and also use some artificials. 
What I want is some mechanical substitute 
for farmyard manure or leaf-mould, and would 
like to know if Hop-manure, or Cocoanut. fibre 
refuse, or peat. Moss litter, would lighten the 
Boil satisfactorily?—C. B. S. 

[Your request is one more fitted for an 
agricultural chemist to deal with at 
length than replied to in the limited space 
which we devote to the answering of 
queries in our columns. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances. we will, however, endeavour 
to do our best in advising you and in 
imparting information for the benefit also 
of our other readers on the same subject. 

In the first place, we should point out 
that, although farmyard, stable, and pig- 
dung has become more difficult to obtain 
than was formerly the case, yet such 
manure cannot he dispensed with alto¬ 
gether. and a good dressing of it must, in 
spite of the use of artificials, be given to 
garden ground every few years. With 
respect to artificial manures, these must be 
varied to suit the requirements of the soil 


in each particular instance, as a mixture, 
or a particular kind of chemical, which 
may lie productive of the best results on 
one class of soil would perhaps be value¬ 
less on another. To gain a correct estimate 
of what the requirements of a particular 
kind of soil are, in the way of nitrogen, 
phosphates, and potash, an analysis is 
necessary, unless the owner or the person 
in charge possesses sufficient knowledge of 
its constituents to enable him to apply 
artificials in projiortionate quantities best 
suited to its needs. Even then (unless an 
analysis has been made) a great deal 
of what might be termed rough-and-ready 
manuring often takes place, and, from 
the want of a more intimate know¬ 
ledge of the subject, there is a waste of 
good material. Soils vary so much in 
character that it is difficult to prescribe a 
formula that would be applicable to all 
alike. For that of a heavy nature— i.c., 
for vegetable culture—phosphates and 
potash can be supplied cheaply at the time 
of digging, in autumn or winter, in the 
form of basic slag and kainit, and what¬ 
ever is required iu the way of nitrogen 
can be afforded either with nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia, preferably 
the latter, as its action, if not so quick as 
that of the first-named, is more lasting. 
For soils of a lighter description, basic slag 
can be dug in at the same period with 
beneficial results. But with regard to 
other ingredients to employ with it, in 
this ease everything depends on the nature 
of the crop or crops it is intended to sow 
or plant the various plots of ground with, 
and whether lime is present in or absent 
from the soil. This is where the difficulty 
comes in in framing a reply to a query of 
this description, as not only would a great 
deal of space have to be given up to it, 
but separate formulas would also be re¬ 
quisite in treating on tbe various vegeta¬ 
ble crops and soils, to say nothing about 
lhe periods when it is best to apply the 
artificial manures that would be named. 

Under the circumstances, we think we 
cannot do better than introduce to the 
notice of our quetist, and readers seeking 

I information on tills important matter, a 
brochure, entitled “Artificial Manures and 
how to use them in the Garden, Orchard, 
and Allotment,” by Professor John Ferci- 
val, M.A. Here everything in connection 
with the application of artificial manure 
is explicitly dealt with, and a set of tables 
is given in which the host manures, suited 
to either vegetable or fruit crops, and de¬ 
scription of soil, are named. By referring 
to these tables, it can be seen at a glance 
what is necessary for the successful culti¬ 
vation of Brassicas, the I.<eguminosa\ etc, 
as well as that of different kinds of fruit 
grown on various kinds of soils and when 
best applied. The details are set forth in 
such an intelligent form that the veriest 
tyro cannot fail to understand and grasp 
what is meant, and more information can 
be gained in the space of five minutes than 
could be conveyed in a whole series of 
articles. The price is but one shilling. 
Another little work, entitled “ The Chemis¬ 
try of (lie Garden,” by II. II. Cousins, 
M.A., would also he found of great assist¬ 
ance. The publishers are MacMillan and 
Co., of London. The former work is to he 
had from E. A. White, Ltd., Beltring, 
Paddock Wood, Kent. With regard to Hop 
manure, we have no experience of it for 
vegetable culture. Peat Moss litter and 
Cocoanut fibre refuse are both excellent 
materials to employ, the first as a summer 
and the other as a winter mulch or protec¬ 
tion, but neither are suitable for manurial 
purposes. Suitable substances for the 
lightening and opening of heavy soils are 
burnt refuse, sand, the sweepings of walks, 
drives, etc., fine coal-ashes or dust, and, 
best of all, old mortqr rubbish ] 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE GREAT FORGET-ME-NOT 

(Myosotis PALUSTRIS VAR.). 

This is a very effective plant in the oiten 
air, and cut for the house it is excellent. 
A good bunch of this, as portrayed in the 
illustration, increases in growth and 
beauty for as long as ten days, and during 
the time puts out rootlets all along the 
stem, so that it can be increased to any 
extent. The colour of the blooms does 
not differ from that of the other Forget- 
me-nots, but the flower is much larger and 
the growth more vigorous. It is easily 
naturalised round any pool, streamlet, or 
bog. 

Ferns in the dwelling-house.— Some of 
these are amongst the very best plants we 


FRUIT. 

RASPBERRY CULTURE. 

The Raspberry crop, which has now come 
to an end, so far as the summer fruiters 
are concerned, has, on the whole, been a 
good one, the fruits having been 
abundant, of good size, and the quality 
excellent. Rone-meal and sulphate of 
ammonia have, it is true, played au im¬ 
portant part in bringing about such good 
results, but other matters, such as sup¬ 
pressing superfluous suckers pushed up 
between the rows and around the stools, 
cutting away the old bearing canes 
regularly as soon as the crop has been 
cleared, and retaining no more canes—and 
those of the best—than the trellises will 
conveniently accommodate, have also con¬ 
tributed largely towards success. Rasp- 


At the present moment the chief details 
calling for attention are getting rid of the 
old canes and thinning those of the cur¬ 
rent season’s growth. Enough, with a few 
to spare to make allowances for accidents 
or dying of canes, should be left of the 
latter, so that when the final thinning is 
done next February they will, when tied 
lo their supports, be fi inches apart. Tying 
at the present time being only of a pro¬ 
visional nature, raffia suffices for the pur¬ 
pose, twine, tarred or otherwise, being re¬ 
served for spring use. To prevent the 
spread of insect and other pests, the 
old canes, weeds, and extraneous matter 
should he burnt forthwith. Those having 
it to spare should then give the plantation 
a liberal dressing of well-rotted manure, 
which should be merely spread on the sur¬ 
face and not dug in. To every one for- 



Thc Great Forget-mc-not (Myosotis palustris var.J. 


can have for vases to stand on brackets.or 
drawing and sitting-room tables, if we duly 
consider their graceful effect and the 
length of time (with a little care) that they 
will remain in good condition. A judicious 
selection of Ferns is, however, necessary 
to ensure success, as they do not all suc¬ 
ceed equally well under such conditions. 
When one has got the right kinds they must 
receive careful preparat ion, for if they are 
token straight from a moist, warm glass¬ 
house, looking verdant with tender young 
fronds, their period of service will be a 
very brief one. If, on the other hand, 
grown to the required size in a genial 
temperature, and then gradually inured to 
full exposure in a cool greenhouse, the 
fronds will get hardened and they will last 
many weeks, or even months. 

Digitized by (jQL 


berry plantations are oft times seen in a 
condition that calls for adverse comment, 
the various cultural items outlined above 
being carried out in a perfunctory 
manner, and surprise is expressed at their 
yielding unsatisfactory returns under such 
circumstances, and advice is solicited both 
as to what Is wrong and what can be done 
to remedy matters. Weeds, too, are often 
allowed to grow' away unchecked, particu¬ 
larly the wild Convolvulus, all of which 
have a pernicious effect on the young 
canes, besides robbing the soil of a great 
deal of nutriment. Were greater cleanli¬ 
ness observed in Raspberry plantations 
than is sometimes the case, much less 
would be heard of infestations of the 
various insect pests to which this species 
of fruit is subject. 


tunate enough to be so circumstanced, 
there are, of course, hundreds w T ho are 
not, and these must fall back on artificial 
manures to supply tlie needful amount of 
stimulant demanded by the roots. Of 
these, basic slag, from 4 oz. to 8 oz. 
per square yard, and kainit, at the 
rate of 3 oz. per square yard, are excellent 
to apply at the present time. In January 
a good dusting of the surface with bone- 
meal may be given, followed by 1 oz. of 
sulphate of ammonia per square yard in 
February or March. All of these sub¬ 
stances should be sprinkled on the surface, 
nnd as far as possible raked in, when rain 
will do the rest. If there should be an 
accumulation of old potting soil, burnt 
refuse, or anything of a like description 
lying idle, some of it; spread over the arti- 
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ficials to 1 inch or so in depth, will do an 
immense amount of good. 

Plantations which give undeniable signs 
of being worn out should be induced to 
yield all the fruit i>ossible by treating 
them in the manner already alluded to 
until liew ones cun be formed, and the 
stools become established and come into 
bearing. This is work that should be 
undertaken at once, or, at any rate, as 
soon as the present crop has been cleared 
off. Planting can then be effected in 
October, which matter, as well as the 
preparation of the ground and selection 
of varieties, will form the subject of 
another note. A. W. 

PLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 
There is nothing like an early start in 
growing Strawberries, and those who wish 
to got a good crop the first year after 
planting, from open-air beds, must lose no 
time, for before the round of one year’s 
culture can be said to be finished the work 
of preparation for the next, crop begins. 
Few crops delight in fresh soil more than 
Strawberries, and it should be a yearly 
custom in every well-regulated garden to 
plant at least one bed. Every season, at 
this time, many garden crops are being 
cleared off the land; and ns Potatoes 
generally leave the soil clean and in good 
condition, it is a good plan to select a spot 
whore they have just; been dug, and after 
giving it a good dressing of manure and 
deeply digging it to set out the beds ready 
for the plants. The preparation of the 
plants Is a very important part of their 
culture, for we all know what fine crops 
are gathered from pots within a year from 
the time the runner is formed. And surely 
it. is no stretch of imagination to suppose 
that plants with so much more root-run, 
and a longer sea son of growth, will 
develop as good, or even better, crops out- 
of-doors. The whole thing depends on 
getting the runners rooted and planted in 
good time; and to do this they should be 
layered into small pots, or else pegged 
down on the soil, and watered regularly, 
for when the soil is as dry on the surface 
as it was this year during Juno, it is im¬ 
possible for the runners to get foothold ; 
but once get them started and there will 
he little difliculty afterwards. Jf we can 
get them well rooted in little pots, and 
planted in their permanent position early 
in August, there is little doubt that the 
crop of fruit the next season will he a 
good one. Keeping the soil free of weeds, 
and the plants from making runners, are 
the main points needing attention during 
the first year. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Will you please give me names of twelve of 
the best kinds for table use, and please say 
whether grey, white, or red?- F. C. 

(The Gooseberry is far too much 
neglected in even good gardens. It is not 
only the cottager’s fruit, but it is, at 
the same time, fit for the gentleman’s 
table. The culture of the Gooseberry, 
unlike that of the Vine, entails little or no 
expense. After being carefully plnnted, 
all it needs is attention in the way of an 
annual top-dressing of rotten manure and 
pruning, or, I might say, proper thinning 
out of the wood. Pruning consists in 
merely thinning the bushes, all misplaced 
nml cross branches being cut away, leaving 
as much fruit-bearing wood as is consistent 
with the strength of the plant. The thin¬ 
ning of the wood is, no doubt, good prac¬ 
tice when tiie fruit is required in quantity, 
and where it is used green ; but if fine, 
large, well-flavoured berries are desired, 
then the centre of the bushes should be 
kept open, so as to admit all the air and 
sunshine possible to impart flavour. An 
important jxiint where handsome fruit i-s 


desired is to see to the thinning, which is 
all the more necessary in the case of 
varieties with a pendent habit of growth, 
these being so often weighed down with 
the fruit that it is often quite spoiled by 
lying on the ground. 

In the case of a Gooseberry plantation, 
never, under any circumstances, dig with 
the spade among the bushes. Early in the 
season apply a tojMiressing of good, rotten 
manure, thus bringing the roots to the 
surface. Check the weeds by means of the 
hoe, and there will he no need to have 
recourse to digging, either with the spade 
or the fork. 

The following is a selection of sorts that 
we have found of excellent flavour :— 
Aston Hepburn.— A small early variety, 
da rk greenish-yellow. 

Broom Ginn.—Large, early, greenish- 
yellow, very flue flavour. 

Champagne. —A small, roundish fruit of 
excellent flavour. 

Early Sulphur. —An early variety, of 
medium size, very hairy, bright yellow. 
This is largely grown in the North of 
Scotland. 

Green Gage. —Medium size, early, dull 
green, of excellent, flavour. 

Green Globe.— Large, early, pale green. 
Glknton or Langley Green.—M edium 
size, mid-season, light green, very hairy, of 
excellent flavour. 

Gretna Green. —Large, early, very dark 
green, the richest-flavoured of any. 
Hedgehog. —Medium, late, pale red. 
Keepsake.— Large, early, whitislpgreen. 
Mount Pleasant. —Large, mid-season, 
greenish-yellow. 

Overall. —Small, late, deep red, very 
hairy,Iceeps well. 

Porcupine.—S uiull. mid-season, white, 
very hairy, exquisite flavour. 

Rosebery. —Medium size, mid-season, 
pale green, excellent. 

Topgallant. —Very large, mid-season, 
whitish-green. 

Warrington. — A red - skinned, hairy 
fruit. It is also a first-rate late variety, 
and valuable for preserving. 

Whitesmith.—S kin white, flavour excel¬ 
lent.] T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blight on Apple-trees.- Some of the Apple- 
trees in my orchard were infested by blight, 
which shrivels up the leaves. I send a few 
leaves, etc., in a box, and shall feel obliged if j 
you can tell me what steps I can take to | 
cleanse the trees now or in the future.- B. S. 

|The Apple-tree leaves sent, are infested j 
with the Apple-curling aphis (Aphis 
pomi), and the trees should at once be I 
sprayed either witli soluble pa ratlin or 
Quassia extract, the former, perhaps, 
being the better of the two at. this season 
of the year. This fiest would have been 
best dealt with last April, when an 
application of either of the insecticides 
mentioned would at once have killed off 
the insects. To guard against future 
attack spray the trees thoroughly in the 
winter months with caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion. If capable of being so dealt with a 
spraying with soluble paraffin prior to the 
bursting of the buds in spring would act 
as a preventive. Should any aphides appear 
after the trees have set their fruit and 
the foliage has expanded, deal with them , 
promptly by making use of one or other I 
of the insecticides named.] 

Fungus on Apple-tree leaVes.- T enclose 
some leaves off a Cox's Orange Pippin Apple. 
It is now almost bare, and the leaves fall while 
comparatively green. 1 have sprayed several 
times with weak Bordeaux mixture. Can you 
tell me the cause and best remedy?—P. 
Sjmmonds. 

[The loaves of the Apple-tree sent for 
inspection are affected with a form of 
fungus named Cladosporium herbarum. 
This we consider to be closely allied to, if 
it is not a form of, the too well-known 
scab fungus, and some varieties of 


Appldfc, particularly Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
on? very susceptible to attack by it. The 
remedies are the same for the one disease 
as the other, and among them preference 
is given to Bordeaux mixture by the 
majority of growers. As you have already 
used Ibis several times without good re¬ 
sults following, we advise? you to give 
liver of sulphur (sulphide of iiotassium) 
a trial, dissolving 3 oz. of this and 2 oz. 

I soft soap in ten gallons of warm water. 
Spray with Ibis three times in succession, 
allowing an interval of a week to elapse 
between each spraying. Also gather up 
am! burn all fallen leaves, and keep the 
ground beneath the trees clear of weeds 
and frequently stirred, and apply a 
sprinkling of fresh-slaked lime. Next 
winter cleanse the trees after pruning is 
completed by spraying with caustic 
alkali solution, to which a fungicide in 
the shape of copper sulphate, iron sul¬ 
phate, or liver of sulphur has been added. 
The employment of the Woburn wash, 
which contains properties which render it 
both an insecticide and fungicide, would 
save you much trouble in mixing, etc., 
and yet answer tlie purpose in every way. 
Spray with this in early December and 
again at the end of January. Before the 
buds break, just before the flowers ojh»u, 
again when the fruit is set, and once 
afterwards, spray with Bordeaux mixture 
at half strength—?.r., at half the strength 
it is generally used for ordiuary purposes. 
If you prefer liver of sulphur to the last 
named, use a 3 oz. solution for the first 
spiaying, and half that quantity to 
ter. gallons of waim water on each occa¬ 
sion afterwards.] 

Strawberries.—We have had an extraordi¬ 
nary crop this year, and some very large. Six 
fruits of James Veitch and Bedford Cham¬ 
pion. mixed, weighed 14 oz.! Two of those 
weighed 3 ox. each. —E. M. Birch, St. Asaph. 

VEGETABLES. 

ENDIVE IN SMALL GARDENS. 
Well-grown, properly-blanched Endive Is 
only slightly inferior to the best Lettuce, 
and during the late autumn and winter 
months it is really superior in u salad to 
anything in the shape of the latter that 
may be forthcoming. So crisp and good is 
well-grown Endive that, there is really no 
n<H*d of Lettuce being added to winter 
salads; but. even if the latter is plentiful, 
its appearance is always improved by a 
free addition of blanched Endive to the 
salad bowl. Whether or not the owners 
of, or those in charge of small gardens, or 
any, say, 1 acre or less in extent, appre¬ 
ciate Endive, there is no mistaking the 
fact, that but very little of it is to be seen, 
and that of the ix>orest description, in such 
places. Not a few gardeners, amateur and 
otherwise, raise a number of plants only 
to leave them in the seed-bed to sjioil, while 
others are altogether too late in either 
sowing or planting out, or it may be both 
operations, to be successful in the end. 
Now, unless Endive is given a fair chance 
and well grown, it is of little or no value, 
only tlie nearly or quite fully-grown plants 
attaining perfection. It is not often needed 
for use earlier than October or November, 
or until fairly good Lettuces are available, 
and those, therefore, wlio want it princi¬ 
pally for late autumn and winter use 
should not sow seed before the middle of 
or third week in July, another sowing a 
fortnight later answering well in the more 
southern localities. Raised much earlier, 
the plants are perhaps ready for moving 
before their intended site Can be got ready 
for them, spoiling each other in the seed 
bed accordingly, and it is also no unusual 
occurrence for the early-raised plants to 
run to seed prematurely. 

The two best varieties, or all that need 
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be grown, are the Green Curled (or any 
form of the same) and the Broad-leaved 
Batavian. The former is the sooner lit for 
use and the latter somewhat the hardier, 
but it more nearly resembles a Lettuce in 
appearance and quality, and the best salad 
is made with a mixture of the two. Nup- 
posing early Potatoes have recently b<H*n 
cleared off either a moderately warm 
border or a sunny open spot, a portion of 
this might well be given up to Endive, or 
the latter may succeed early Peas or Cauli¬ 
flowers. The ground usually requires to 
be dug after Teas, but in the case of either 
Potatoes or Cauliflowers, cleaning, levelling, 
and fining down the surface are all the pre¬ 
paration necessary. At this comparatively 
late date for sowing, it is advisable that a 
fairly large breadth of ground, or say a 
sjmce S feet by (5 feet, be given up to the 
seed-beds, for a reason which will soon 
appear. Most probably all that will be 
necessary is to open shallow drills 0 inches 
or rather less apart, sowing s<»ed thinly in 
these, and smoothing over with a rake?. 
Should, however, the ground be fine and 
dry, gently water the drills prior to sow¬ 
ing the seed, and in the event of its being 
dry and lumpy, water over-niglit and then 
break it down with a fork and iron rake. 
Where the ground cannot be got into a 
finely-divided state, break it down as well 
as ]H).ssibIe, sow the seed thinly broadcast, 
and cover with sifted soil. Should slugs 
interfere with the seedlings when coming 
up. dust them over frequently with soot 
and lime. Also very lightly thin out wher¬ 
ever the plants are in patches. When not 
more than 3 inches high, the time has 
arrived for 

Transpt.axtixo. —More groundwill have 
been cleared of Potatoes, Kidney 
Beans, or other early crops, and 
Endive should have a fair share of the 
space thus vacated. Prepare much as 
advised for the seed-bed, Endive thriving 
best In moderately rich, well-worked, and 
not wet, and heavy ground. In order to 
have fully-grown plants they ought to be 
put out 12 inches apart each way, 10 inches 
being perhaps enough space for the latest 
batches. The latter distance also answers 
well if the plants are not to be removed 
for blanching, pressing against each 
other tending to promote blanching. 
Plant out with a dibber, taking care 
not to bury the heart and also to 
well fix the soil about the roots. Water 
if the ground is at, all dry and follow up 
with the watering-pot till the plants are 
growing strongly, when there ought to be 
no further need of this assistance. Keep 
the ground free of weeds. Do not wholly 
clear the seed-bed. but leave the plants 
about (» Inches apart. They w'ill grow 
rapidly, and the outer leaves so press 
against each other as to eventually quite 
enclose the heart, an early supply of w r ell- 
blanched Endive being thus had with very 
little trouble on the part of the cultivator. 

Endive in a small state is comparatively 
hardy, but when nearly or quite fully 
grown it is easily injured by frosts, keep¬ 
ing badly accordingly, and it. also fails to 
keep long after the hearts are blanched. 
Some provision ought, therefore, to be 
made for protecting a portion at least of 
the crop, and the blanching should be done 
piecemeal. A few' strong stakes, side and 
end boards, cross-bars of some description, 
and either spare glazed lights, wooden 
shutters, or strips of galvanised iron—the 
two former for choice—-would, if further 
supplemented with mats or strawy litter, 
save a lot of Endive during severe weather. 
Much may also be done in the way of trans¬ 
planting to frames, pits, vineries, open and 
close sheds, and light cellars. Moved 
before the tops are injured with a little 
soil about the roots and packed moderately 
close together in moist, good soil, they w r ill 
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keep well for many weeks if not allowed 
to become dry at the roots. The blanching 
should not be commenced till the hearts 
are well advanced in growth, as they will 
not grow much more afterwards. This 
may be accomplished either by tying tin* 
outer leaves up together after the manner 
some Lettuces are treated, or by covering 
with boards, slates, tiles, or flower-pots 
with their holes stopjied. They blanch ad- , 
mirably in either Mush room-houses or dark j 
cellars. In any case, as before hinted, 
only cover or move into a dark place a j 
few T plants at a time, the quantity and 
the frequency being determined by the 
requirements of the establishment to be 
supplied. 


NOTEl S' AM) REPLIES. 

Manuring kitchen garden. I have 8£ acres 
of kitchen garden, mostly under Potato culti¬ 
vation each year. What in tlie best and 
cheapest artificial manure I can use, and what 
quantity per acre? Would kainit. be suitable? 
Soil light and dry. Previously 1 have used 
12 tons per acre of farmyard manure. 

T. F. M. W. 

| Few artificial manures are “ complete,” 
and, therefore, it is not easy to answer your 
question in the way you put it. An excel¬ 
lent inanuria 1 dressing for Potatoes would 
be made up of superphosphate, supplying 
phosphates, muriate of potash supplying 
potash, and sulphate of ammonia. So long 
as the three substances are supplied, it may 
be given in other forms—potash in kainit, 
phosphates in slag, nitrogen in nitrate of 
soda, etc.—but the best result in some 
recent trials was obtained from 4 cwt. 
super., 2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia, and 
3£ cwt. potash. You do not tell what other 
treatment you are giving the land, but it 
is generally best to use artificials as an 
addition to farmyard manure.] 

Using artificial manures.—Can you obtain 
for me any information on the following 
matter? 1 live in a town and have a garden 
of about if acre of flowers and vegetables com¬ 
bined. There is a shortage of stable manure; 
in fact, it is very hard to procure at all. I, 
therefore, propose to use stable manure on one 
half the garden one year, on the other half 
the next year, and to use artificial manure oil 
the other halves. The information I want to 
get at is what artificial manure to use and 
the quantity per square yard. The subsoil is 
sand. T. S. Clarke. 

[Some suitable manures to apply at the 
autumn and winter digging for a soil 
similar in composition to yours would be 
basic slag, bone-meal, and kainit. The first, 
supplies phosphates, the second nitrogen 
as well as phosphate, and the third potash. 
Superphosphate of lime may also be used 
in autumn as w’ell as in spring, for certain 
ciops, such as Cabbage and other Brassi- 
ca.s. Of potassic manures to apply in 
spring there are sulphate of potash and 
nitrate of potash, both of which are valu¬ 
able for mixing with other and suitable 
ingredients for various fruits. To supply 
nitrogen there are nitrate of lime, nitrate 
of soda, and sulphate of ammonia. Of 
these the first tw r o would, w r e think, answer 
best for your soil. Now the quantities to 
use, and when and how to apply these 
manures. dejiend on the nature of crops 
you intend growing; therefore, the 
formula for the making of a mixture 
suited to the requirements of one kind of 
vegetable would not be applicable to 
another, and there would also be a dis¬ 
parity in regard to the period as to when 
they should be applied. It would, there¬ 
fore, require much space to enumerate 
separately what is best to employ for the 
generality of vegetable crops, or such as 
sire usually found cultivated in gardens. 
See also reply to ” O. B. S.” on page 488.] 

Tomatoes ripening.— Keep the growth 
thin and trained in. The fruits are 
ripening fast in the early houses. Do not 
let them suffer from want of water, as 
after a check from drought, an abundance 
of moisture carrying a stimulant may 
cause the fruits to crack and be useless. 


POULTRY. 

FREEDOM VERSUS CONFINEMENT. 
The question is often asked whether 
fowls give belter results when kept in con¬ 
finement or when they enjoy a free 
range. This, like many other questions in 
connection with poultry-keeping, is one 
that is diliicult to answer. As a matter of 
fact, there is no one answer that is 
applicable in -every case, since confine¬ 
ment may mean a large, well-sheltered 
run, or it may mean a small backyard. 
Both may be classified as confinement, yet 
no comparison can be made between the 
two conditions. There is the same 
elasticity with the term "at liberty.” The 
fowls may have the run of good, fertile 
pasture lands, or they may be com jelled 
to exist on bare, barren soil in an un¬ 
sheltered, wind-swept jKLsit.ion. Speak¬ 
ing generally, however, there are distinct 
advantages accruing to both those at 
liberty and to those in confinement. It is 
during the present season of the year that 
the benefits of freedom are more pro¬ 
nounced than at. any other period, and 
everyone who keeps j)oultry, and lias the 
opportunity of liberating them, should do 
so. Among the many advantages, j>er- 
liapx the most important, is that the 
youngsters develop and grow into larger 
and more robust stock than do those 
whose natural activity is cramped. They 
also escape the danger of disease arising 
fiorn impure soil, which tendency always 
exists when circumstances compel them to 
occupy one place from chicken to adult¬ 
hood. 

When conditions permit, a regular rota¬ 
tion should be arranged for the fowls’ 
benefit. For instance, at tlie present time 
they may occupy the land from which the 
hay has been carted, and may be allowed 
to remain there until the corn is 
gathered, when a further change is pos¬ 
sible. And so on throughout the whole 
year. Tin* benefit of the colony system is 
twofold; first, the fowls themselves 
benefit very considerably; and secondly, 
the land reaps the benefit of the poultry 
manure. The advantage of this is not 
sufficiently understood by the average 
farmer. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that tlie system is adopted very 
much more than it was fifteen or twenty 
years ago, and no doubt the time will 
come when poultry will be recognised as 
a regular part of the farmer’s work, and 
be managed accordingly. It is doubtless 
one of the greatest benefits for the fowls 
to have natural food, and when they are 
at liberty they obtain from the soil many 
elements that can only be secured in this 
way, which no forethought on the owner’s 
part can provide, since it is tlicir 
natural instinct to obtain that for which 
the system craves. Worms, grubs, and 
seeds are all necessary for successful 
rearing, and while there are many substi¬ 
tutes that may be given when they are 
kept in confinement, yet, however good 
the substitute may be, it is, at best, only 
a substitute for the real thing. 

There can be no doubt whatever that 
fow’ls enjoying their freedom on fertile 
land, and with systematic removal as the 
supply of food becomes scarcer, will cost, 
taking the whole year through, one-third 
less to feed than fowls that are ” hand- 
fed ” only, and where conditions will not 
allow' of their obtaining anything for 
themselves. When fowls are at liberty, 
the continual foraging goes a long way to 
keep down internal fat, the forerunner of 
much trouble, and one to which fow’ls 
kept in close confinement are very prone. 
However carefully and economically they 
may be fed, there is always this tendency. 
This may, probahlv, be not so much due 
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to the amount, of food supplied, nor yet to 
its quality, ns it is to tlie lack of exer¬ 
cise. 

All things considered, the balance is 
largely in favour of liberty. There are, 
however, enormous numbers of poultry- 
keepers who have no option in the matter, 
and who must of necessity keep their 
fowls in entire or semi - confinement. 
There is for such poultry-keepers some 
consolation in knowing that there are 
several advantages in their system. One 
of the chief is that a greater number of 
birds may be kept on the same area than 
is possible were the fowls at liberty. It 
is generally agreed that it is unwise to 
keep more than seventy or eighty fowls 
permanently on an acre of Grass land. 
By judicious laying out of the runs, and 
the division of Grass from the gravel 
portions, practically double this number 
may be kept in perfect health, and at the 
same time the purity of the land may be 
maintained. To do this, however, it is 
absolutely imperative that the limitations 
be observed in the planning of the houses, 
shelters, and runs. Perhaps the advant¬ 
age of confinement which will appeal to 
the poultry-keeper more strongly than 
anything else is the fact that a higher egg 
yield may be confidently expected from 
hens under these conditions than when 
part of their energy goes in another direc¬ 
tion, as it does when they wander at 
liberty. This is probably the chief reason 
why more eggs are usually produced by 
fowls in confinement. Poultry in runs 
are also tamer, owing to their being kept 
under a better state of domestication, 
which invariably tends to increased pro¬ 
ductiveness. Furthermore, when several 
breeds are to be kept pure for the sake of 
sittings of eggs—which is oue of the most, 
lucrative brandies of poultry-keeping—no 
difficulty is experienced in keeping the 
breeds apart, so that purity of race can 
he guaranteed, which is not always pos¬ 
sible when they are at liberty. It. is also 
easier to observe the laying of the pullets, 
and other points, with a view to their 
selection for future breeding stock, and 
these characteristics are easier to discern 
when the owner gets into close touch with 
his birds. 

It is very often imagined that fowls 
cannot he kept in good health unless they 
have their freedom. This, however, has 
been abundantly proved to be erroneous. 
A! the same time it. must bo thoroughly 
understood that to obtain all the 
advantages enumerated above, and to 
keep (he birds in health, they must be pro¬ 
perly managed, and, as far as possible, 
their wants anticipated. E. T. 15. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Liability to insure gardener (E. S.) — 

There is no law which requires you to 
insure your gardener against accidents, 
but there is a Workmen’s Compensation 
Act which makes you liable to pay the 
man compensation if he meets with an 
accident arising out of, and in the course 
of, his employment. The amount you are 
liable to be fined under that Act may be 
anything from a few shillings a week up 
to £300 to his widow if death should 
result to him from, say, a bee-sting, or 
something of that sort. Prudent men, 
therefore, always insure themselves (not 
their employees, of course) against any 
such liability. The fact that tlie agent of 
an insurance company demands an excep¬ 
tionally high premium need not deter you 
from trying to get better terms from other 
companies. Put. do not waste time in 
getting yourself properly covered, for 
delays in such matters arc extremely 
dangerous.— Barrister. 
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NATIONAL SWEET TEA SOCIETY. 

July 17th, 1913. 

The London exhibition at the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural nail, on the 17th inst., was quite 
a success. It was truly national, flowers 
coming from all parts of Britain. The 
number of entries must have been more 
numerous than at any previous meeting, 
whilst the quality of the blossoms gener¬ 
ally was high. One could notice, perhaps, 
that competitors relied upon established 
sorts; there appeared, indeed, to be a 
striking sameness in the matter of 
varieties in all the leading prize groups. 
This shows what a difficult thing it is 
nowadays to rear anything new of a dis¬ 
tinct character. In the majority of classes 
the competition was close; therefore, the 
credit of being placed first in any case was 
groat. In the trade displays there were 
several novelties—these will be noted. 

This society offers a number of trophies, 
and to win any one of them means show¬ 
ing blossoms of fine development. The 
first in importance, perhaps, is the Eck- 
ford Cup, for a dozen bunches, each to 
contain not more than twenty sprays. The 
leading collection came from a new ex¬ 
hibitor, Mrs. F. E. Hall. Cumberland 
Cottage, Redbourne, Herts—a splendid 
display, notable more for rich colouring 
and substance than for huge size. The 
flowers were placed nicely on the stalks— 
that is, there was not a big margin of 
space between them—which showed that 
the flowers had not been unduly forced by 
stimulants, an item which may well be re¬ 
membered by would-be aspirants to 
honours. Sorts here included Sunproof 
Crimson, Melba, Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes, 
Thomas Stevenson, Hercules, Prince 
George, White Queen, John Ingmnn, R. F. 
Felton, Queen of Norway, Edrom Beauty, 
and King Manoel. 

Another excellent competition was that 
for the Burpee Cup—a table to contain 
any number of sorts of the frilled or 
Spencer type. First prize went to Mr. 
F. A. Wellesley, Woking, Surrey, with an 
exhibit that left little to he desired, either 
in variety or arrangement.. Elsie Herbert, 
Mrs. O. W. Breadinore, Clara Curtis, Mrs. 
Outhbertson, Lavender George Herbert, 
Edith Taylor, in addition to those named 
above, may be added as being fine 
varieties. A third class—namely, the 
ITawlmark Clip — brought, exceptional 
flowers. The exhibitor who led was Mr. 
Thomas Jones, Ruabon, with a grand set. 
It was so striking that the names of the 
sorts are given:— Edrom Beauty, Sun- 
proof Crimson, Rosabelle, Hercules, R. F. 
Felton, Prince George, Clara Curtis, 
Nubian, Mrs. C. W. Breadinore, May 
Campbell, Duplex (line), and Etta Dyke. 
The last was so named, but it was 
probably something better; indeed, quite 
the finest white in the exhibition. In 
addition to the names of varieties already 
noted, the following may be taken from 
other of the many more or less minor 
exhibits. No exhibit at this extensive 
show, however, should be termed minor in 
merit, for few were seen that could be 
termed indifferent; still, to describe them 
would be merely going over similar 
giound to that in detailing a few. Agri¬ 
cola, Mrs. J. C. House, Charles Foster, 
Elfrida Pearson, Mrs. Ront.zahn, Debbies’ 
Scarlet, and Bertrand Deal Improved can 
bo named as being fit to include among 
the best for competitive purposes. 

In the groups of the specialists new 
things of merit were to be found. Cer¬ 
tainly not the least in attraction gener¬ 
ally was that from Messrs. Dobbie, Ediie 
burgh. This obtained a gold medal. 
Irisjiector (orange-salmon) and Duplex 
(cieam-pink) are splendid examples of the 
extra fringed or semi-double strain—a 


type with a future. In this stand, too, 
one saw Nora Unwin, an older white, but, 
as represented here, in Its improved form, 
not surpassed by any in substance. King 
White is first rate, i'll is is notable for the 
blooms being especially well placed on the 
stem. Mrs. MTlwriek (mauve and blue) is 
distinct, and in Debbies’ True Lavender 
we have something exceedingly choice. 
Marks Tey (rosy-maroon and mauve) is 
telling in a bunch: more so, perhaps, than 
the individual spikes. Blue Picotee is 
distinctly promising, and Lady Miller, an 
older kind, should be grown. The rich 
cream-pink of Margaret Atlee, coupled 
with its waved form, should bring this 
American novelty to the front.. In the 
stand of Messrs. Robert Sydenham, Ltd., 
a few flowers of a seedling, at present 
without a name, were greatly admired. 
The colour is a solid deep orange, the 
variety Thomas Stevenson without the 
scarlet. When this is placed on the 
market every grower of Sweet Peas will 
be anxious to obtain it. Helen Chetwynd 
Stapylton (pale pink on cream) is a 
variety worth noting. Princess Mary, in 
the group of Messrs. Bide and Sons, Farn- 
ham, is an attractive blue-shaded 
variety. On the stand of Messrs. R. H. 
Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, Margaret. Atlee was 
again seen in good form. Mr. Robert 
Bolton, Carnfortb, bad a gold-medal group 
of liis established varieties, and among 
other striking displays were those of 
Messrs. James Carter and Co.; Raynes 
Park: Mr. W. J. Unwin, Iliston, Cam¬ 
bridge; and Mr. J. Stevenson, Bourne¬ 
mouth. 


NATIONAL CARNATION SHOW. 

On July IKtli, the day after the Sweet Pea 
festival, the Carnation took possession of 
the Vincent-square Hall. Many of the 
exhibits of the former flower were left 
by traders, so that (he building was better 
filled than it would otherwise have been. 
Although the border Carnation is a tine 
subject, somehow of late years the tyi>e 
known as perpetual-flowering has appealed 
to the public; consequently one cannot 
record increasing enthusiasm. As time 
goes on. too, the exhibiting of flowers on 
paper collars, after being pulled out larger 
than they have grown naturally, with the 
petals geometrically arranged, however 
much beloved by old-time florists, is not 
regarded with favour by the younger 
generation. Anyhow, there appear to be 
very few fresh aspirants to competitive 
honours. Fine examples of these 
“dressed” flowers were on view on this 
occasion. The practice, however, to say 
the least, spoils from a border jioint of 
view; and in thus selecting varieties we 
should go wrong, because many of the more 
refined types are produced from plants 
that have not the strength to live in the 
open ground. 

Our brief rej>ort will, therefore, notice 
more those handsome flowers that are 
shown as grown ; and this specially refers 
to the self-coloured and fancy—or varied- 
coloured—kinds. The flowers generally 
are large, the growth sturdy and hardy. 
The manner of exhibiting them with cer¬ 
tain length of stem, too. is commendable, 
and one can thus examine that most impor¬ 
tant i»ortion of a Carnation—namely, a 
calyx which is intact. Prominent prize¬ 
winners were :—Messrs. James Douglas, 
Bookham, Surrey; Charles Blic-k, Hayes, 
Kent ; Hayward Mathias, Medstoad, 
Hants: II. Lakeman. Thornton Heath; 
A. R. Brown, Ltd., King's Norton, Bir¬ 
mingham, among nurserymen ; successful 
amateurs including Mr. W. II. Barton and 
Mr. Robert Morton. 

The names of varieties which were the 
more striking throughout the exhibition 
among seifs were :—Bookham White (a fine 
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new sort), Scarlet Gem, Firefly (scarlet, a 
good new thing), Rosy Morn, Purple Em¬ 
peror, Fujiyama (brilliant red), Mrs.Robert 
Berkeley, Mrs. Henwood, Mrs. A. G. Rey¬ 
nolds, Mrs. George Marshall, Cardinal, 
Daffodil, Miss Williuott, Basuto, .lean 
Douglas, Furthest North, Elizabeth Shilt- 
ner, Mimosa, Kate Niekleby, Mrs. E. 
Hambro. A representative collection of 
fancies should include the under-noted— 
they were the select of the kinds ex¬ 
hibited:—Edenside, The Baron. Virginia, 
Mrs. Penton, Prince Albert, Titos. 
A’Beekett, Renown. Linkman, John Ilidd, 
Erl King, Gaiety. Liberte, Pasquin, Man¬ 
darin, Father O'Flvnn, Sam Weller, Mar¬ 
garet Thurston, Kony Buchanan, The 
Nizam, Sweet Brier, Highland Lass, Mars. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— This is often supposed 
to be the gardener’s leisure time, when lie 
can take stock, as it were, and study 
future arrangements. It must be a perfect 
place which cannot he improved, but as 
far as my experience goes all changes are 
not improvements. Still, I believe pro¬ 
gress is being made. The number of new 
Roses introduced is marvellous, and the 
wonder is that so many remain to become 
popular. 1 believe in cutting away some 
of the old wood from the Ramblers as 
soon as flowering is finished, to encourage 
the strong young shoots that, will bloom 
next year. Budding and layering may be 
done now, and a bed may be prepared in 
a frame for striking cuttings. When the 
young wood of Roses is getting a little 
firm the partially-ripened young growth 
will strike under glass. With enough 
atmospheric moisture, and shade to keep 
the foliage fresh, roots will soon form. 
Hedge-trimming should be completed, and 
remove long shoots from Ivies on walls. 
Early-sown annuals will soon he passing 
away, and a bed of late-sown Asters is 
useful to till bare places. Celosias also 
are useful for filling up. East Lothian 
and Brompton Stocks may be sown for 
spring flowering. Forget-me-nots and 
Pansies may yet be sown. 

Fruit garden. -The early Strawberry- 
beds are over now, and exhausted plants 
should be cleared off and burnt, and the 
giound prepared for next crop. Late 
Broccoli comes in well as the next crop. 
As a rule, the ground is well prepared for 
Strawberries, and if the ground is worked 
on the three years’ rotation the land will 
be rich enough for late Broccoli, and firm¬ 
ness will be necessary. Strawberry plants 
are being layered. Many gardeners put 
out a few rows specially to obtain runners 
for forcing, the surplus to be planted in 
new beds specially prepared for them. I 
suppose the Elton Pine Strawberry has 
disappeared. I do not see it in any list. 
Laxton’s Latest and Waterloo are useful. 
I think more attention might be given to 
late varieties. The alpines often fill a 
void, and are so easily raised from seeds. 
I think Sir J. Paxton still keeps its place 
as a market fruit, and Royal Sovereign as 
a forcer. The Plums are much infested 
with aphis, and should be sprayed with 
insecticides. Figs on walls should be 
secured to the wall and young wood 
ojened out, anil Morello Cherries should 
be netted to keep off birds. The second 
crop of Figs on trees outside is quite use¬ 
less, as they will not have time to ripen, 
and ure generally removed later. Remove 
the surplus young shoots from wall anil 
other trained trees, cutting back to four or 
five good leaves. 

Vegetable garden.— Late Marrow Peas 
should be encouraged with a mulch of 
manure, and all pods gathered when 
ready. The same treatment, should be 
given to Runner Beans. They u|e best 
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planted in trenches. Dwarf French Beans 
will bear drought better than Runners of 
the scarlet section. I.ate Celery is being 
planted now, and must have moisture and 
shade for a time if the weather is hot and 
dry. Tlie depth of the trenches (nay de- 
pend upon tile character of the soil. I 
have had good lule Celery grown in 
Benches only <S inches deep where the land 
hud a clay subsoil. When, late in the 
season, Peas are getting scarce, a good bed 
of early-planted Brussels Sprouts comes in 
very bandy. Prickly-seeded Spinach sown 
now will be appreciated. I have some¬ 
times had a few plants bolt in this early 
crop, but they con he drawn out when the 
crop is thinned and no harm will be done. 
Keep tlie hoe going among the Onions, 
Carrots, and other maincrop vegetables. 
Herbs should be cut for drying and veget¬ 
ables for pickling when ready. Trans¬ 
plant Parsley on to a warm border, re¬ 
moving the large bottom leaves. 

Conservatory. — Acacias and hard- 
wooded plants generally will be hotter out¬ 
side on a coal-ash bed, half plunged, or 
at any rate partially plunged, to keep the 
pots steady. I suppose no one grows a 
large number of Acacias, hut half-a-dozen 
or so will be bright in the early spring. 
Drumnmndi is distinct from tlie others, 
and may be bail ill flower early. A. platyp- 
tern is the first to flower; Riceana, deal- 
bata, and arinatn come in succession 
later. Abutilons, if shortened back a 
little now, will break into growth and 
flower through the autumn and early 
winter. When Heliotropes are trained on 
arches or walls a little pruning now will 
bring flowers through tlie autumn; this 
refers, of course, to plants in the borders. 
Brugmansia nrborea and its varieties are 
useful plants in the conservatory now 
v iii-ii well supplied with water, occasion 
ally fortified with a stimulant. Cobma 
seandens variegata is an interesting climb¬ 
ing plant in a large, cool conservatory. 
The variegated trails festoon about in a 
very effective manner. Cacti in variety 
will be better outside to ripen, but must 
lie taken inside before frost comes. This 
is a very interesting race of plants, and 
the flowers are very curious. The night- 
blooming Cereus is thought, a good deal ot 
in some places. We had it trained on the 
buck wall of the stove, where it flowered 
fieely. 

Creenhouse.— This house is generally 
used as a growing-house now, being lightly 
shaded for things which require it. It 
may, if necessary, lie used to relieve the 
stove, and when sufficiently shaded may be 
used for growing young stuff, such as 
Aralins, Grevilleas, and Cyperus alterni- 
folius, which are easily raised from seeds 
and are useful in winter in 5-ineli pots. 
Winter-flowering Begonias, including the 
Rex, or variegated varieties, may be 
brought on in this house, tlie temperature 
being made to suit them by moisture and 
shade witli the requisite ventilation. 
Greenhouse Ferns may be grown anywhere 
now if the conditions are made suitable. 

Young stuff in frames,- Cyclamens that 
are well rooted in small pots may be 
shifted into S-ineh pots, and if they were 
transferred from boxes early in March or 
April they will be well rooted. For early 
blooming I like to transfer to the flower¬ 
ing pots in .Tune. The loam and leaf-mould 
should be of the best quality, with sand 
enough to keep it open, and the drainage 
must be ample and well placed. Pot 
firmly and keep tlie corms well up. 
Sprinkle with a fine rose every afternoon. 
Use a thin shade when the sun is hot and 
bright. Give a little air nt night and 
ventilate during the day, closing for a 
time after sprinkling. Cinerarias and 
Primulas will now be ready for potting off 


and growing on in a cold-frame. The 
treatment which suits Cyclamens will do 
for Cinerarias and Primulas. Calceo¬ 
larias that were sown in June will soon be 
ready for transplanting. 

Stove.— Discontinue fires for tlie pre¬ 
sent. Tlie growth will he cleaner and 
healthier without, fire heat. Anything 
which requires more pot room may have a 
small shift now, sinicial attention being 
given to the drainage. If very large speci¬ 
mens are wanted fair-sized pots must be 
used, but over-potting is an evil, 
especially if the person who uses tlie 
water-pot lacks experience. Most of our 
troubles arise from over - watering, 
especially immediately after repotting. 
One of tlie first things a young hand 
should learn is to tell tlie condition of the 
ball of a plant from the sound given off 
when the pot is tapped with the knuckles. 
Weak soot-water may be given to Palms 
null Bamboos once a week or so, to give a 
dark tint to the foliage. 

Cucumbers. -Keep llie growth thin, and 
pinch eacli shoot to one or two. leaves 
beyond tlie fruit, anil thin the young 
shoots if numerous, taking off an old leaf 
or two. Top-dress with compost of which 
good loam forms a part, covering all 
surface roots. Cut all fruits as they be¬ 
come large enough for use, unless seeds 
are required. E- Hobdat. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

Avgust jth — Early Potatoes are being 
lifted and tlie land planted with suitable 
crops to follow on, including Greens, 
Turnips, Spinach, and salad plants. A 
good bed of Parsley lias been planted on 
a south border. Radishes and small 
salads are sown every ten days when a 
succession is desired. Tlie rains have 
come useful for late-sowu seeds and 


plants. 

August !ith. — Aphides have been 
numerous on Plum-trees, necessitating 
further use of the sprayer. The flies 
have been troublesome on the orchard 
trees. A solution of nicotine has given 
the besl result. Bummer pruning is in 
progress now. Apples and Pears are 
left till the Inst. 

August Gth — Potting off Cinerarias and 
Primulas of various kinds. Shifted 
Cyclamens into fi-inch pots. Opened out 
Chrysanthemums in pots and staked 
them. We are using Bamboos of small 
size. The plants intended to produce large 
blooms are stood in rows and tlie stakes 
tied to wires to give further support. 
Space is left between tlie rows for water- 


ng, etc. 

August 7th— A sprinkling of nitrate of 
;oda lias been given to tlie Onion plants 
bat were raised under glass to increase 
lie size. Sowed Brompton and East 
.otlilan Stocks. The latter will be potted 
ind the best plants kept in pots for tlie 
•observatory. The Bromptons will 
lower outside. To have seeds that will 
uoduce double flowers, look for tlie 
lowers which produce extra petals. 

August 8th .—Made a sowing of early 
Cabbages, hardy Lettuces, and green- 
urled Endive. Paper is used to blanch 
Celery. Soot has been used freely upon 
Celery in the early stages of growth, and 
lie growth is clean and free from insects 
tnd fungi. Shifted into fi-ineh pots a lot 
>f Primula obeonica and P. malacoides. 

August !/th.— Layered tlie earliest Straw¬ 
berry plants Intended for forcing Into 
3-inch pots in good turfy loam and old 
manure, with a small quantity of arti¬ 
ficial manure. Further batches will be 
layered later. Planted a pit with dwarf 
French Beans,- leaving the lights off for 
the present. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rides: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the jtaper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Garden ing, 
17, Fumival-street, Holborn, London , E.G. 
Letters on business should be sent to the PUB¬ 
LISHER. The name, and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more, than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in ad wince of dale , 
queries cannot always be rejdied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves ami points of shoots are use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent, 
in any one. week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they shoidd be 
numbered . Of conifers the fruit should uhoays 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour ami size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Unhealthy Roses ( Clanswoman ).—The Rose- 
lea vea sent are very badly infested with mildew. 
Dress them over with sulphide of potassium, 
according to directions sold with it, or dust 
every leaf thoroughly with flowers of sulphur, 
applied with a powder distributor or flour 
dredger. The Roses in question, if against a 
wall, are probably dry at the roots, in spite of 
the rains we have recently had. Look to this, 
and if the soil is dry thoroughly soak it close 
up to the brickwork with clear and liquid 
manure-water, and tnen mulch the surface of 
the border with short stable-litter. 

Treatment of Scarborough Lilies (Vallota 
purpurea) IS. F .).—One of the main secrets in i 
Vallota culture is to allow the bulbs to become ( 
thoroughly established. This plant dislikes 
frequent repotting, ami never flowers so freely 
and strongly as when in a root-bound condi¬ 
tion. During the growing season plenty of 
water is required with occasional soakings of 
clear, weak, liquid-manure water. At the end 
of the summer the plants should be set out in a 
sunny and well-ventilated frame to ripen up 
the growth, and they can be wintered on a 
sunny shelf in any ordinary greenhouse. In 
autumn and winter much less root moisture 
will be required than when in active growth, 
but they should never be dried off. A good 
loamy compost, with plenty of sand in it, will 
grow them well, and the pots should be well 
drained. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting down Myrtle ( R. J. Joint ).--You 
may cut the Myrtle down in April, when all 
danger of frost is over. At the same time you 
should give the plant a good soaking of water 
and mulch with rotten manure to encourage 
the young growths to break away freely. Cut 
down the Euonymus at the same time and 
treat in the same way. 

FRUIT. 

Mealy bug on Vines (Rallona).— Persever¬ 
ance is the great factor in clearing out this 
pest, and there is no need for you to go to the 
expense of building a new house. When you 
jirune the Vines you must remove all the prim¬ 
ings and at once burn them. After this is 
done you must scrub every part of the house 
with boiling water, re-painting if need be. 
limewash the walls, and clear off the surface 
soil—we are presuming that the border is 
inside- burying it previous to adding fresh soil 
to the border. After this has been done, well 
wash the whole of the Vine-rods with Gishurst 
compound or a mixture of soft soap, clay, and 
Tobacco - juice. If during the following 
summer any mealy bug appears, touch each 
one with a small brush dipped in methylated 
spirit. If you have in the vinery any plants 
badly troubled with mealy bug, we should 
advise you to burn them at once. 

VEGETABLES. 

Stopping and thinning Cucumbers (.4 

Grower ).—Unless the plants are required to 

J >roduce fruit as soon as possible it is best to 
et them grow nearly to the top of the house 
without stopping the main shoots; they get so 
much stronger when allowed their heads for a 
time. The side shoots and all future growth 
should be stopped one leaf beyond the fruit. 
If they make more growth than there is room 
for, remove the weak^pt shoots iu good time. 
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The male flowers are very easy to distinguish 
from the female; the latter always come at 
the end of young fruit. Good Cucumber 
growers, with plenty of time on their hands, 
pick off the male flowers, as they are not 
wanted unless seeds are required, and they 
take something out of the plants. 

Tomatoes not swelling (.4 Beoinncr ).—The 
cause of the fruit failing to swell ia that the 
fertilisation was imperfect. In order to ensure 
this taking place thoroughly, the pollen should 
be distributed by passing the hand or a feather 
lightly, yet briskly, over each truss of ex¬ 
panded blooms about noon each day, when the 
sun is shining and the atmosphere dry. At 
this time of year it is seldom necessary to 
have recourse to artificial fertilisation where 
the plants occupy a light and airy structure, 
and do not get too much water. Give as much 
air as you can, do not shade, and keep the 
atmosphere of the house dry, and the fruit 
will set better. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Cham .—" British Ferns and their Varieties,’’ 
by Chas. T. Druerv. price 7s. 6d.. G. Routledge 
and Sons, Limited, should answer your pur¬ 
pose.-.4 Constant Rcade .—Your Chrysan¬ 

themums have been attacked by the Marguerite 
Daisy-fly. See reply to “ II. L. H.” in our issue 
of July 19th, page 452.— —Anxious .—Judging 
from the piece of Honeysuckle you send us. it 
has evidently been attacked by green-fly in the 

early part of the season.-Anxious.—Cannot 

say what is the matter with the Honeysuckle. 
If we may judge by the piece you send, we 
should put it on the fire and replace with a 
healthy, vigorous plant.—r— M. It. M .—You can 
cut the plant down as you suggest, but defer 
this till the autumn when the leaves have all 

fallen.- Thos. Rowe .—We should measure the 

length of the pod and then measure in three 
different places, taking the mean so as to get 
the circumference. Note also the number of 

Peas in the pod.-J. A .—Can you please 

send us some more complete specimens? The 
appearance of the pieces sent suggests some¬ 
thing wrong in the lower part of the stem.- 

V. Tappenaen. —1, If you cut out the dead 
pieces, we do not think there is any probability 
of the disease spreading. 2. We fear the injury 
has been caused by the paraffin. Unless you 
keep the mixture well stirred, the paraffin 
floats on the surface, and when applied to the 
foliage destroys it. Mrs. Jones.—Impossible 
to assign any reason without further particu¬ 
lars. YOU might cut off the bad pieces, but we 
fear that the tree will finally perish.— —Con¬ 
stant Reader .—Quite impossible to give any 
opinion, as you tell us nothing of the agree¬ 
ment between you and your tenant as to 
keeping the greenhouses in repair. If you will 
kindly do this, then we shall do our best to 

help you.-- Mias L. Overton —There were no 

leaves enclosed 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—B. Barley. —An Achillea, 
hut impossible to say which without fresh 

flowers.- E. Murphy. —1, The Masterwort 

(Astrantia major) ; 2, Heuchera Richardsoni; 
3, Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius; 4, Erigeron 

mucronatus (syn. Vittadenia triloba).- D. E. 

Morris .—Your flower is probably Oommelina 
cmlestis, but it was altogether too dried up for 
identification. Should you send it again, send 
a more ample supply and forward a bud or 
two packed in Moss in a box. Ruch dried-up 
scraps as the one before us afford us no assis¬ 
tance whatever and waste much of our time 
into the bargain.- Mrs. Harris .—The Nan¬ 

keen Lily (L. testaceuni).—— -Jill. —1. Hyperi¬ 
cum Androsasraum: 2. Reems to be the common 
Valerian (Valeriana officinalis); should like to 
see fresh specimen • 3, Please send better speci¬ 
men. When sending flowers for name, it is 
best to number each specimen. M. IF. 1, 
Spiraea arisefolia; 2, Olearia Haasti; 3, Gre- 

villea robusta.-J. IF.—1, Achillea ptarmica 

fl.-pl.; 2. Hypericum calycinum; 3, Veronica 

longifolia; 4, Setlurn acre.-.4. .4. B .—Maranta 

zebrina; 2. Acalypha musaica; 3, Justicia 

carnea: 4, Selaginella cassia.--J. L.—1, Adian- 

tum Capillus Veneris; 2, Adiantum gracilli- 
mum: 3, Ptcris cretiea: 4. Pteris serrulata 

cristata.- G. A. S. -1, The Purple Loosestrife 

(Lythrum Salicaria); 2, Lysimachia vulgaris; 

3. Geranium macrorrhizon.- IF. C. Scott. — 

We cannot undertake to name florist flowers. 

- Spider.- The name of the weed you send 

is the Creeping Bugle <Ajuga reptans). The 
soil is evidently very poor, and tne best way 
would be to spud it out in the autumn and 
then topdress with a mixture of loam, decayed 
manure, and wood-ashes, letting it lie all the 
winter and then breaking it down in the 
spring, sowing in the bare places some good 

Grass-seed.-- Georye Holden —Zepliyranthes 

carinata.- Fish. —1, The Tutsan (Hypericum 

Androsa?mum>; 2. Spiraea Douglasi; 3, Deutzia 

crenata ft.-pi.- C. Pullein .—The Ceatiothus you 

send is C. divaricatus.—-IF. H. Smith. —1, 
Specimen insufficient; 2, Nepeta Mussini. 

Name of fruit .—Frank R. Durham. —Impossi¬ 
ble to name a Fig from a nhoot only. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


W. Bull and Sons, Chelsea.— List of Bulbs for 

1913. 

W. A. Burpf.e and Co., Philadelphia.—Veto 
Sweet Peas for 1911,. 


Book wanted. —Is there any book published 
on the Flora of the Balkans in English or 
any other language? Information about 
Montenegrin flowers specially wanted. — 
Lismoyne. 


Acid for writing on zinc labels. —Your cor¬ 
respondent, “Alfred B. Brewer,” will be able 
to obtain the acid for writing on zinc labels 
(Yeats’ Indelible Ink) from Messrs. Baxendale 
and Co., Miller-street, Manchester—at least, I 
got a small bottle from them a year or two 
ago.—M. T. Rivers. 


OBITUARY. 


MR. ROBERT SYDENHAM. 

It is with deep regret that we have to 
announce the death, at the age of sixty- 
five, of Mr. Robert. Sydenham, which took 
place with tragic suddenness at his place 
of business. Tenby-street, Birmingham, on 
Saturday morning, July 10th. He was well 
known at all the exhibitions throughout 
the country. He originally carried on a 
jewellery business, the interest in which 
he retained until Ills death ; but in 1883 he 
started a seed and bulb business, to which 
he, during recent years, devoted most of his 
time and attention. He was the first to 
start the cultivation of bulbs in fibre, and 
during the spring he at almost every meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society 
showed a collection of bulbs growing in 
this material. He paid considerable atten¬ 
tion to the Sweet Pea, and at every exhibi¬ 
tion devoted to this now popular annual his 
familiar face was seen, while he was also 
an active member of the National Sweet Pen 
Society. He was one of the founders of 
the Midland Daffodil Society and a hard¬ 
working member in the interests of the 
Midland Carnation and Picotee Society. 
To the charities in connection with gar¬ 
dening he contributed freely, and was 
always ready to assist any movement that 
would help to alleviate distress. Mr. 
Sydenham leaves a wife and two 
daughters. 

SEVEN DOZEN FLOWERS 

are illustrated in 

BEES' NEW BULB CATALOGUE 

IN NATURAL COLOURS 

from original colour photograph*. No such attempt to por¬ 
tray flowers in natural colours, by means of photography and 
the three-colour printing process, has ever been attempted 
before. 

The result should be vastly interesting and instructive to 
you. You should write for a Catalogue without delay. 

If the colour illustrations were the only items of interest 
it would still be well worth while to write for the Catalogue 
But, in addition, there are the bulbs, which are of quite 
superb quality, all guarantested (tested and guaranteed), 
while the prices are remarkably moderate. 

Bees’ clients have written shoals of letters during the past 
few months to say how pleased they are with the bulbs, and 
how well they (the bulbs) uphold Luc guarantee and reputa¬ 
tion of tlu* Arm. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED 

with the results you got from the bulbs you bought last 
season? No matter whether you think the bulbs or your 
treatment was at fault; whichever may have been t he case. 
Bees, Ltd., can nut yon right. They not only supply you 
with t iie right bulbs at prices which are probably a long way 
below what yon are accustomed to pay. but they tell you 
exactly how to treat the bulbs in order to secure, not merely 
satisfactory results, but the best the bulbs are capable of. 
and in the case of Bees’ Guarantested Bulbs that ia some¬ 
thing well worth while. 


How to Grow 
Bees’ Guarantested Bulbs 

is the title of a little book which Bees, Ltd., have prepared 
with the sole object of helping their clients to get the best 
out of their bullis. It is sold at the nominal price of Id. 
(postnge id.). Yon should ask for a copy to be sent with the 
Catalogue you are going to write for. Simply enclose l{d. 
in stamp? with your name and address. 

DO IT NOW. Lest you forget. 


For Special Offer of Bulbs for immediate 
planting please, refer to page. ii. 


BEES LTD., 175b, Mill St, Liverpool 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Veronica Lindsay). —A shrubby, dwarf, 
hardy kind, with rather pretty flowers, 
but without the grace of some of tile taller 
Veronicas. 

Veronica newryensis. —A very pretty 
Veronica, with a mass of flowers and 
graceful loaves. It- seems to do very well 
in that genial climate of seashore Ireland. 
From Daisy Hill Nursery, Newr.v. 

Cytisus virgatus.— Tliis Broom is a very 
good kind, though perhaps not quite so 
handsome as the Spanish and our native 
Broom. It grows to 10 feet high, and is 
very showy. From Mr. T. Smith, Newry. 

Campanula Zoysi.— A charming little 
Hairbell, quite distinct from most of the 
alpine Hairbells, and with a closed mouth, 
not a bit like a hell. A good plant on the 
rock garden, as are most of tho dwarfs of 
the family. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Cheiranthus Mrs. King’s var. — A 
curiously striped kind, very pretty, too, in 
life, but it came rather dry. I am not 
sure if it is a form of the Wallflower, or 
of one of the species, but in any case a 
distinct flower worthy of a trial. From 
Friar Bark.—W. 

White Marsh Rose.— The white form of 
the American Rosa lueida lias been very 
welcome at end of July. It is a pretty 
Rose, and of line fragrance. The Ameri¬ 
can wild Roses are precious in coming into 
flower after our own wild Roses have gone 
out of bloom. 

Nierembergia filicaulis. —A graceful 
plant, very like one I grow as N. frutes- 
cens, a plant which used to he growti in 
tile flower garden. Last winter I left a 
group of it out. It withstood the winter 
without injury, and has lieen in flower for 
about two months. From Sir Frank 
Crisp.—W., Sussex. 

A summer - flowering Broom.— The 

Broom belongs to a numerous family of 
plants. We do not think there is one plant 
more precious for our climate as a late 
spring bloomer. Here and there one may 
notice a kind with late-flowering ways, if 
one sows tile Broom freely. Air. T. Smith 
sends us a flue example of one. 

An American pillar Rose.—I have a 
general hatred of Ramblers for their short 
blooin and other defects, but tliis Ameri¬ 
can Rambler is converting me to some of 
them. It. is a vigorous, handsome thing, 
witli deep rose flowers and white centre, 
it makes enormous growth, and has largo, 
handsome leaves. From Dr. Wallis.—W. 
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Erica arborea aestivalis.— Mr. T. Smith 
sends us from Newry a handful of this 
tree Heath in fresh bloom with pretty, 
bold, white flowers, clearly a gain for our 
Heath gardens, where every good variety 
ought to have a place. We welcome this 
summer-flowering tree Heath-, which in 
the southern parts of our islands and 
nearly all seashore lands will thrive. 

The sand-heap Pink (Tunica Snxi- 
fragn).—The prettiest edging to a flower 
bed r ever had is of this, now bearing 
myriads of flowers from cherry-rose to 
nearly white. It margins a bed of the 
shrubby Nierembergia, and they go well 
together. It is a precious thing for walls, 
growing well any way in them, but I never 
tried it before as an edging plant.—W. 

Plagianthus Lyalii. —This is a distinct 
and good addition to summer-flowering 
shrubs. It is quite distincl in flower from 
any plant I ever saw, and its tall growth 
and twirls of white blooms, among the 
fresh green leaves, are quite pleasing in 
effect. I grow it in the open, and it lias 
survived the last winter without injury in 
soil which is an ordinary stiff loam.—W., 
Sussex. 

Conandron ramondioldes. — This very 
interesting plant comes from Sir Frank 
Crisp. It has handsome, big, glossy 
leaves, the polished surface being some¬ 
thing like that of glossy leather. The 
purplish flowers, which are very pretty, 
unfortunately withered on the way. It is 
a Japanese ally of the Rainondias, 
thriving in the moist nooks of the rock 
garden at Friar Park. 

The wild white Willow best. — I, 
attracted by a line name, have planted a 
form of the above said to have whiter 
leaves than the wild tree. It may be a 
shade more silvery, but after long years’ 
trial I find it is a poor, mop-headed, low 
tree—not a bit, in grace or dignity, like 
tile wild Willow. Lovers of the pic¬ 
turesque among trees in garden or grove 
should always plant the wild form of 
the white Willow, as good in effect as any 
of the finest old Olives of the favoured 
south.—W. 

The Connemara Heath. —Of all summer- 
blooming little shrubs this is the most 
faithful in its beauty and endurance of 
blooin. There are several forms, the usual 
wild plant, a dull red, a fine rich red, the 
lovely white, and the curious bicolor form. 
The white is one of the rare instances of 
a variety surpassing in beauty the wild 
plant. It is the embodiment of all the 
grace of the hell-like flowers of the Lily of 


the Valley type. All grow freely with nm 
in cool loam, not a trace of peat near. 
They grow well in peaty or leafy soils, too. 
but it is a mistake to suppose such soils 
are essential.—W., Sussex. 

Roses in Co. Waterford. -This year wo 
have had a most abundant bloom on our 
Hoses; they have been splendid. On one 
bush, 4 feet high, and about the same in 
diameter, I found 440 blooms or buds 
coming out. On another tree (here are 
several clusters of large Roses, twelve or 
fourteen in each head, so as almost to 
crush out one another.—IT. F. White, 
Waterford. 

Sparaxis pulcherrima. — Surely the 
queen of all summer flowers, of graceful 
form. No good flower garden should be 
without it. Are there other good forms 
besides the usual red? I have a nearly 
white silvery one. In the country where it 
grows wild it would be interesting to 
search for good varieties. It grows freely 
with me in deep, cool, loamy soil, as free 
as we could easily make it with sand, but 
it is happier still in peaty soils, and the 
best plants—as free as a tall Bamboo—I 
ever saw were sent me by Mr. Scrase- 
Dickens from the West of Ireland.—W., 
Sussex. 

Mixed edgings in the flower garden.— 

These deserve more attention. I have now 
a charming edging of the three forms of 
the common dwarf Hairbell (Campanula 
pumila), the white, the old wild form, and 
Miss Willmott’s pale blue. This was de¬ 
signed, but I have another edging of a 
pretty rock plant, Gypsophila repens. It 
makes one of the best borders to a choice 
bed, and lasts for years. Now some other 
plants appear among it here and there: 
the purple Wood Sorrel and another 
Oxalis, O. lasiandra, are coming into the 
edging, and making it look all the prettier. 
—W. 

Francoa appendiculata in Scotland.— 

The Bridal Wreath—F. ramosa—is perhaps 
the best known of this not very extensive 
family, and it is, in the northen part of the 
kingdom, chiefly used for greenhouse decor¬ 
ation. Less known and hardier is F. ap¬ 
pendiculata, which with me is quite hardy. 
Planted In none too light soil, this variety 
has come through winters which have 
proved fatal to many more reputedly hardy 
plants; and at the time of writing—July 
12th—its characteristic racemes are again 
in evidence. These, almost 2 feet in height, 
are useful for cutting, and a good bunch 
of the deep pink sprays is charming in a 
vase, either in a room or in a collection 
for exhibition. The individual blooms 
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diflPer from those of F. raraosa in that 
they are stemless and of a deeper colour 
than those of the latter, of which there 
are both white and pink forms.—K irkcub- 

BlilCUT. 

Centiana scabra. — This distinct and 
handsome Gentian 1 have not had tlie 
pleasure of seeing before. It comes from 
Sir Frank Crisp. We are richer in these 
beautiful plants than used to be the ease. 
The flowers are large and fine in colour, 
with pretty fringes. It is a precious 
addition to our rock garden plants.—W. 

Uninvited and welcome guests. In a 
varied and true flower garden it is in¬ 
teresting to see how here and there a plant 
will place itself gracefully in bed, border, 
or edging. In a border of Tea Roses now 
there is quite a pretty carpet of the 
purple Wood Sorrel. It has been strag¬ 
gling about, over borders and walks for 
some years, and this year has taken ]as¬ 
sess ion of this large Rose border, all its 
foliage dotted with little golden stars. J 
have some choice of good carpeting plants, 
and make large use of them, blit I could 
not by design have got anything better in 
effect than is given by this little native 
plant that has come of itself.—W. 

A good Tufted Pansy. -Last autumn I 
noticed a particularly good yellow Tufted 
Pansy in a cottage garden, and was given 
a handful of cuttings. These have de¬ 
veloped into fine plants, well furnished, 
and free flowering. When I saw’ the 
flowers they were not typical, hut I now 
recognise the variety as Pembroke, now 
of considerable age. The flowers are of a 
bright yellow, and are produced on long 
stems, while their shape is a trifle more 
circular than is usually the case in Tufted 
Pansies. They are rayless, large, and 
highly scented, and this, combined with 
their long-stemmed liahit, gives them a 
certain value for cutting. Pembroke is of 
good constitution, in this respect rivalling 
other varieties of more recent introduc¬ 
tion.—K irk. 

The Peruvian Lilies (Alstroemeria).—I 
have to record a failure with these. A col¬ 
lection planted in autumn and protected by 
cloches in winter never came up. They 
want a hot, dry soil. Have any of your 
readers in such soils had success with 
them? The common yellow one grows well 
with me, as it will in almost any soil, but 
other interesting kinds would be well 
worth adding to our flower gardens. I 
think I have seen them well grown in the 
warm Irish soils. Would growing them in 
pots and turning out in early summer do? 
Failing this plan, are they not worth grow¬ 
ing in large pots or vases? I should say 
my plants wore very small and weak to 
l>egiii with, but they were the best I could 
get of the less-grown kinds.—W., Sussex. 

I, too, am at a loss to grow these, 
and hope Mr. Fitzherbert or some of your 
readers in the southern and warmer lands 
will tell us of success, if any. Some of 
them ure beautiful and rarely seen. Even 
in i*i|n housed in winter it would be in¬ 
teresting to have them.—S., Hauls. 

Mitraria coccinea. —This is now flower¬ 
ing profusely in the open air in the 
gardens of the south-west, where it is 
perfectly hardy. Its habitat, the island 
of Cliiloe, is stated by Darwin to he one 
of the wettest places in the world. Some 
advocate a shaded jjosition. and it is cer¬ 
tain that most Chilian plants succeed best 
where they are not constantly exposed to 
the sun’s rays. The Lapngeria, for in¬ 
stance, thrives best on a north wall, but 
the Mitraria does well on a sunny wall. 
The best plant I know is growing in Mr. 
T. H. Bolitho’s garden at Trewidden, near 
Penzance. Over G feet in height, and ns 
much across, it is trained against a south 
wall, and is the picture of health. The 
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scarlet, urn-shaped flowers are each 
inches in length, and £ inch wide across 
the month, and are quite as brilliant as 
those of the Fire Bush (Embothrium 
coeeineum). The blossoms are borne on 
slender stalks, and droop somewhat after 
the manner of those of a Fuchsia. It is 
readily propagated by cuttings taken off 
with a heel In the autumn, which in sandy 
compost will root as readily as Fuchsias 
I if covered with a bell-glass.— Windham 
Fitzherbert. 

Bouvardia Humboldti corymbiflora in 
the open air.— Splendidly-flowered plants 
of this Bouvardia are freely represented 
in the gardens at Hamilton Court, one bed 
having a groundwork of Verbena Miss 
YVillmott, with good-sized plants of this 
Bouvardia dotted over. From most of the 
other Bouvardias this differs in that it 
may lie had in bloom throughout 'the 
summer months. Next, it is of free, up- 
• right habit of growth, and tin* long-tubed 
Jasmine-like flowers are larger than those 
of any others, while they possess a most 
delicious fragrance. Flowering as it does 
so early in the season, it is not a satis¬ 
factory plant to grow and bloom the first 
year from cuttings struck in the spring, 
hut is seen at its best in the second year. 
It is just as valuable for flowering in pots 
in the greenhouse as it is for planting out, 
a great point in its favour for a confined 
place being that, though the blossoms are 
very fragrant, the scent is in no way over¬ 
powering.—K. K. \V. 

Nerteradepressa in the open in Devon.— 
This pretty little plant has done well with 
me In the open for three years. It is 
planted on a ledge about 2 feet above the 
ground level, and faces north, being 
sheltered on the south by perpendicular 
rocks about 3 feet in height. It shares its 
ledge with Shortia galaeifolia. Ourisia 
coeeinea, and Philesia buxifolia, all of 
which are doing well—indeed. Ourisia is 
doing almost too well, for it lias spread so 
that it threatened to inconvenience the 
Nertera, which in the following spring 
was lifted and replanted further away. 
-However, the Nertera did not appear to 
lesent the disturbance, and in August is 
covered with its charming little orange- 
red berries, which it has borne in profu¬ 
sion for the last two years. If the 
weather remains fairly open, many of the 
berries remain upon the plant until 
Christmas or Inter. All the plants on the 
lodge are growing in pure pent mixed with 
a fair proportion of granite sand.— 

WvximAM FlTZHERBERT. 

Primula floribunda at home.— I take 
Gardening Illustrated, and from see¬ 
ing an article in it by E. H. Jenkins on 
hardy Primulas I am sending you some 
seed of one I do not think you mention. It 
is a dwarf plant with light, canary-yellow 
flowers. I found it in the Savvaliks, at 
an altitude of about 2.000 feet to 3.000 feet, 
growing amongst a lot of Maiden-hair 
Fern in a rock above a river. I was col¬ 
lecting the Maiden-hair for a Fern-basket, 
and brought it up here to an altitude of 
0,900 feet. The Primula was in flower 
and very attractive, and I let it stay. It 
has now spread all round that hanging- 
basket amongst the Maiden-hair Fern 
during a period of about nine years, and 
as the winters here are cold, and it 1ms 
only an open north verandah as a protec¬ 
tion from frost, I think it is probably 
quite hardy. Mine blooms in May, blit I 
saw lately, at a friend’s house, the same 
Primula growing in a window-box of 
Maiden-hair Fern, and I was told it came 
from those hills (Himalayas), from an 
altitude of about 3,000 feet, and in that 
south verandah it continues to bloom all 
through the summer in a most vigorous 
in.',nner. Steins keep growing on from the 


centre of the flowering head, and flower¬ 
ing again and again in sort of whorls, but 
I think it is more attractive as a dwarf 
plant.— Mabel Hutton, Namital, V.l\, 
India. 

[The Primula of which you send flower 
and leaf—seeds also, for which many 
thanks—is P. floribunda, a pretty, free- 
fiowering plant, well known in this 
country. In vigour and freedom of flower¬ 
ing it Is now suiiersederl by a hybrid of 
which it was one of tlie parents, hence is 
not so largely grown as formerly. It was' 
not included in tlie Primula article you 
refer to because of its lack of hardiness, 
the plant not surviving an English winter 
even in sheltered places. It is, however, 
grown as a winter-flowering plant chiefly 
for the conservatory, not .infrequently in 
conjunction with such as P. verticillata, 
the other parent of the hybrid—P. Kcwen- 
sis—to which reference is made above. 
W-e are always pleased to hear from our 
readers abroad, and interested to know 
that in the pursuit of gardening in other 
lands they find a ready means of recrea¬ 
tion.— Ed.] 

The Mauretanian Bindweed (Convol¬ 
vulus mauritanicus).—1 keep loyally to 
this lovely blue Bindweed of the often 
arid mountains of North Africa, so little 
grown that it is not often one may get a 
stock of it in a nursery. It is not hardy 
everywhere, but lives on dry banks, and 
even now and then on level ground. I 
always plant in spring to make sure of it. 
but the spring plantings rarely give the 
charming grace of form and flowers as do 
the plants that survive the winter. There¬ 
fore, on rock gardens or dry borders try 
to help the plants through the winter. As 
a good stock is not always to In* had in 
nurseries, I have for many years, when 
short, got my plants from Dim mock’s 
Nursery, at Ryde. where there is usually 
plenty of it. It comes freely from seed, 
so it is easy to raise a stock at home. 
Gardeners have so much worry to get rid 
of our native and other Bindweeds that it 
is a treat to have one that does not run 
amuck in gardens. The big Hungarian 
Bindweeds are very beautiful, but they are 
veritable weeds, and the way to enjoy 
them is in a hedgerow or among hardy 
shrubs grown in a careless way.—W., 
Sussex. 

Tulips in meadow Crass.— I have settled 
the question of an early spring garden by 
putting many early flowers in the Grass 
that is mown regularly for hay. Crocus, 
Snowflake, Grain* Hyacinth, Winter 
Aconite, Snake’s Head, Snowdrop, anil 
early Windflower and Daffodils have it all 
their own way, but I never tried the Tulip, 
fearing it. would not submit to the plan. 
This year I saw that a few Tulips which 
had got into the meadow with some soil 
thrown out looked charming in effect. So 
I began to inquire after the hardier Tulips 
of Europe, and wrote to M. (’or re von. ask¬ 
ing if any Tulip grew wild in his lovely 
blit snowelad land, and here is his reply: 
“ We hove only two wild Tulips in 
Switzerland. First of all, T. sylvestris. 
which is increasing and going on and on 
since my young days, when it was a 
rarity. Now it is found from Geneva to 
Bale, and seems to be in the way to go 
over to Germany. Near Sion, in Valais, 
there is a red Tulip, called T. Didieri. a 
relative of T. Oculus solis, which is very 
rare. It seems to be a relic of the Moors 
(Saracens), who, when they came to our 
country, brought with them the saffron 
Crocus (C. sativus) for their use, and it 
lias been observed that till the Tulips (be¬ 
sides T. sylvestris) which grow north side 
of the Alps, or west side, are confined to 
the countries at one time inhabited by the 
Moors.”—W. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS, 

THE BROAD-LEAVED MOUNTAIN' 
LAUREL 

(Kalmia latifolia). 

This is the finest of the Mountain Laurels, 
growing in this country into a large, 
shapely bush, from 4 feet to 10 feet high, 


n a i> n v a rr \rn . i t r ttstr anm 

I were photographed in Sir Harry Torke’s 
I garden at Hillbrook Place. The individual 
blooms are each from ^ inch to l inch 

across. 

A soil of a peaty nature is the best for 
them, but they do well in loam by 
trenching deeply and incorporating plenty 
of well-decayed leaf-soil and some peat. 
Kalmins like a cool and deep soil best, 


flowered shrubby Veronica. I have ordered 
pink Veronicas from two nurserymen, and 
having planted the three kinds in a border, 
where a good display of pink would fit in with 
my colour-scheme, have been bitterly dis¬ 
appointed, the effect being utterly spoilt by 
the Veronicas being of a very ugly magenta 
shade. Could you tell me the name of a good 
pink Veronica, and from whom I could pro¬ 
cure it?—B aker. 

[The nearest approach to pink in the 
flowers of the shrubby Veronicas is in 



The hroad-lcavcd Mountain Laurel ( Kalmia latifolia). 


while in the southern Alleghany Moun- } 
tains it is said to attain, occasionally, a 
height of 20 feet. Being evergreen, it is 
well worth growing for the sake of its 
foliage alone. Its foliage, however, is not 
its only asset, for it is one of our j 
choicest flowering evergreens. The white, 
pink-tinged flowers are borne in large 
clusters, as may be seen from the flower¬ 
ing shoots we portray to-day, uud which 
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and this is the reason why trenching is 
recoin mended. In hot, sandy soils the 
ground should be removed to a depth of 
2 feet, replacing with the best of the 
natural soil mixed with a heavier loam, 
tilling the upper part with a mixture of 
pent, leaf-mould, and loam 

A shrubby pink-flowered Veronica.—I 

should be much obliged if you would tell me 
| if there is such a thing as a really pink- 


those of the varieties Eveline and 
Gabrielle. Perhaps, however, their tone 
would scarcely fit in with your colour- 
scheme, but in order to satisfy yourself on 
that point a good plan will be to write to 
the nurseryman, asking him to send 
flowers before you order the plants. 
Messrs. Robert Veitch and Son, New’ 
North-road, Exeter, make a speciality of 
these flowering shrubs.] 
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Hudsonia ericoides.— This dwarf shrub 
is one of the rarest members of the Cistus 
family, and is seldom seen in cultivation, 
although it was known a century or more 
ago. Sweet described the plant in his 

(.'istineas” and occasional references 
have been made to it in modern times, 
but one rarely finds it growing in quan¬ 
tity. Its dwarf stature and compact liabit 
make it a peculiarly fitting subject for the 
rock garden, where a healthy tuft might 
easily deceive one into thinking that it 
was some obscure member of the Heath 
family. In the few instances in which I 
have seen it the branches have been less 
than 0 inches high. The branches, small 
and crowded together, are clothed with 
tiny, dark green, lleath-like leaves, and 
in summer with yellow flowers, which, 
though considerably smaller, are very like 
those of the common Helianthemuin in 
shape. It is a widely-distributed plant, 
for it is said to occur from Nova Scotia 
to N. Carolina, where it inhabits dry, 
sandy soil in the vicinity of Fine forests. 
Under cultivation it thrives in sandy peat. 
—W. L. 

Eucryplila cordifolla. which i3 even finer 
when in flower than the better-known E. pin- 
natifolia, has stood the past trying winter at 
Monreith, Wigton, but has not yet flowered 
there. In the same district E. pinnatifolia 
thrives spiendidlv and attains large dimen¬ 
sions, as it also does in the adjoining shire of 
Kirkcudbright. It is rather curious that E. 
cordifolia, which was introduced thirty years 
or so before its ally, is less known in gardens 
than E. pinnatifolia—S. Arnott. 

VEGETABLES. 

AUTUMN-SOWN ONIONS. 

Fou two winters in succession the weather 
conditions have been unfavourable to the 
well-being of autumn-sown Onions, but it 
must be said that losses from this cause 
were not quite so considerable in the last 
as in the previous year. Onions always 
winter best when a good deal of frost is 
experienced and the air is keen and dry, 
provided, of course, the sowing takes place 
early enough for the resulting plants to get. 
firmly established ere winter sets in. 
When conditions of an opposite nature 
prevail, as was the case during the past 
two winters, the plants die off or dwindle 
away, this explaining why in so many 
localities autumn-sown Onions were so 
scarce when spring arrived in both of the 
years alluded to. The year before last I 
was not able to save a sufficient number of 
plants for my requirements, but last spring 
enough survived to allow of a plot and 
sundry odd rows being planted elsewhere. 
On the plot mentioned, the plants were set 
out in rows 1 foot apart, and as each was 
required to develop into a full-sized speci¬ 
men, a distance of 9 inches was allowed 
between them. The planting took place in 
February, and for some time after the 
plants were apparently at a standstill. As 
soon as a little progress in regard to 
growth was discernible, dried blood was 
sprinkled between the rows and hoed in. 
This had the desired effect, inasmuch as it 
not only accelerated growth, but also 
caused them to grow continuously and to 
bull) rapidly during the past few weeks. 
In the course of a week or so, they 
will lie ready for pulling and laying out 
to finish off prior to storing. At the time 
of writing, a bulb Tallied at random 
weighed just over 1 lb ; therefore the total 
average weight of the whole of the Onions 
on the plot, which is 49 feet long and 10 
feet wide, is about 7 cwt. The varieties 
are White Leviathan and Giant Lemon 
Rocea, both of which I advise those about 
to sow to select for the purpose. The first 
or second week in August is a suitable 
period in which to sow, and the ground 
chosen for it. should lie open, .vet sheltered, 
and from which water will drain away 


quickly. That it should be in good heart 
goes without saying, and if not. so, imme¬ 
diate steps should be taken to remedy the 
matter by digging in a good quantity of 
well-rotted manure. Soil not in need of a 
manurial dressing may, instead, have a 
good dusting of soot a few days before it 
is intended to sow the seed. In common 
with many other growers, I sow between 
the rows of young Strawberry plants on 
freshly-formed plantations, the prepara¬ 
tion of which, in regard to manuring, etc., 
and the firm trampling the soil receives 
while planting is being done, rendering it. 
eminently suited to the requirements of the 
Onions. A. W. 

LETTUCE FOR AUTUMN AND 
WINTER. 

Early in August is a good time to prepare 
for the autumn and winter supply. At the 
date named I would advise two liberal 
sowings, as, though an advocate for sow¬ 
ing little and often later on, to be success¬ 
ful, seed must be sown sufficiently early 
to allow the seedlings to get large enough 
before the days get too short. The earlier 
sowing will furnish material well into Octo¬ 
ber, and the latter provide for the winter. 
The first sowing should be made on an 
east or west border. The ground should 
be in good condition, and if hot, dry 
weather follows water freely. Sow thinly 
in drills, 12 inches to 15 inches apart. By 
sowing in drills transplanting is much 
! more readily done, as then the seedlings 
! can be lifted with plenty of fibrous roots 
without injury. Plants from this sowing 
will do well in an open position. Give a 
generous root-run, and dress the surface 
with wood-ashes and soot previous to 
planting. Allow ample room between the 
i rows, so that the hoe can be used freely 
<luring the early stages of growth. The 
second sowing may be made from the 10th 
to the 20th of this month, according to 
the locality. Sow on a south or south¬ 
west border, and as soon as the seedlings 
are large enough plant them out, as the 
time will be none too long to get good 
plants for the winter supply. If the soil is 
light tread it well previous to sowing. A 
south border is the best for this planting. 

As regards varieties, there is a good 
choice, and the best autumn Cos variety 
is Sutton’s Intermediate or Little Gem. 
This is a splendid frame or house variety, 
<is it takes up so little room and is also 
very hardy. The older Hicks’ Hardy Cos 
is still good, also Eclipse. Of Cabbage 
varieties there is a wide choice, and all 
of them reliable. Standwell is excellent, 
and Giant is a fine autumn variety for 
early use. Others, such as Victoria, 
Hardy.Green, Hardy Dutch, and Stan- 
stead Park, are also good. I prefer these 
for frame work to the Hardy Hammer¬ 
smith, which is of great value for plant¬ 
ing at the foot of a warm wall, sheltering 
in severe weather. To this also may be 
added the Bath or Brown Cos and Brown 
Sugarloaf. M. C. R. 

ROTES AND REPLIES. 

Sea kale. —The welcome rains of the 
past week have effected a great and need¬ 
ful change in regard to the condition of 
growth of permanent plantations of Sea- 
| kale, as well as the crowns that are being 
grown expressly for winter forcing. 
Before rain fell the colour of the leaves 
was of that bluish tint which Cabbages 
assume in a period of drought, and growth 
came almost to a standstill. This, natur¬ 
ally. caused a delay in the thinning of the 
young shoots, but this has now been done, 
one, and in cases where the roots were 
extra strong, two, being left with respect 
to forcing crowns, and from two to three 
on each root in permanent plantations, 


where the crowns are either forced where 
grown or merely covered with soil and 
ashes to secure produce for a late supply. 
A good hoeing succeeded the thinning, 
both to aerate and free the soil of weeds, 
and now that growth is making headway, 
assistance in the shape of artificial 
manures will be given at intervals during 
the remainder of the growing season. 
Good stimulants for Seaknle are nitrate of 
soda for light soils, sulphate of ammonia 
for such as are heavy, also salt, iish- 
manure, and Peruvian guano should be 
given on the little and often principle.— 
A. W. 

Corn Salad for winter and spring.— 

Though not a great favourite in this 
country, this makes a welcome addition to 
the salad bowl when other good salads are 
scarce; indeed, if some of the French 
varieties arc grown there will be some 
good material. The large Italian is a good 
form, but this is not equal to varieties I 
have seen in the Paris markets. Whilst 
Lettuces and Endive are plentiful, Corn 
►Salad will be in small demand, hence it is 
not necessary to sow in large quantities 
till early in September. A small sowing 
made in August, and a larger one in Sep¬ 
tember, will give a good supply. It does 
best in an open position, the soil to be 
deeply dug and well manured. Sow 
thinly in drills 12 inches apart, and water 
freely in dry weather. Many persons sow 
too thickly, the result being a much 
weaker plant and a smaller leaf growth. 
By sowing in drills the land may be kept 
clean and the growth is more luxuriant. 
The plant is hardy, but in severe weather 
repays for a little shelter in the shape of 
mats or dry litter.—M. 

Vegetable Marrows failing.— Complaints 
are often heard of Vegetable Marrows 
growing very freely, but failing to fruit 
abundantly. Scores of female blossoms 
form, open, and set fruit, which swells a 
little, then becomes yellow and drops off. 
This is particularly the experience of 
amateur growers. Vegetable Marrows, 
especially the small-fruiting ones, are 
always dis]K>sed to fruit freely, and their 
failing to do so is, as a rule, due to cul¬ 
tural defects. Many of the plants are 
planted in very rich soil; in fact, I have 
known some to be planted on the tops of 
pure manure heaps. All plants grown in 
such rich material are sure to make very 
thick, juicy stems and huge leaves, which 
overshadow all the blooms. Grown in this 
way, no heavy crop of Vegetable Marrows 
will ever be produced. The plants must 
have light and air in order to produce 
hardy, close-jointed wood, which produces 
fruit freely. Where the plants are growing 
in rather poor soil the shoots will be of the 
best description for fruiting. In such a 
case it is only necessary to thin the shoots 
and prevent them from overlapping each 
other. The very large growths on plants 
growing in very rich soil must he thinned 
to excess before a heavy crop can lie pro¬ 
duced. If plants overgrown at the present 
time and fruitless are carefully and well 
thinned, and a number of the female blos¬ 
soms fertilised, a heavy crop will soon be 
the result. There are too often faults in 
watering. W T hen the foliage overshadows 
the roots, no rain can reach them, and the 
plants often suffer from want o£ water. 
If all who have to complain of Marrows 
not; fruiting will thin the shoots and large 
leaves freely, water those growing in ]>oor 
soil with liquid manure, and only give 
clean water to those on manure beds, then 
fruit will be produced in abundance.—T. 

Planting Broccoli on solid ground.— 
There is no disputing the fact that by far 
the hardiest Broccoli can lie grown on solid 
rich ground, and there are some districts 
where it would be unwise to plant on other 
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than undug ground. The very best site : similar manner, and if the drills are filled I ROSES. 

for the main crop and late Broccoli that : with liquid manure instead of clear water -—- 

can be found is the ground just cleared of this will serve to give the plants a good ROSE PHABISAEH. 

old Strawberry plants, these, although start. I never believe much in Roses 1 see at 

gross feeders, invariably leaving plenty of Tomatoes ripening. — Tomatoes are flower shows—at least I do not until I 

food in tlie soil such as the Broccoli most being gathered from cool-houses now, and have tried them. This Rose did not come 

delights in. All that is necessary in this ; the crop where the plants have had proper ; to me in that way, But I happened to see 

instance is to cut over the Strawberries attention will be heavy. Some of the it and like it in Messrs. Wood’s nursery 

with a spade, hoe the ground, and clear; foliage may be shortened back or reduced at Maresfield, Sussex, and have grown it 

off all rubbish. We prefer to plant between ! in size, and all side shoots removed, since in I he same, rather cool, region, and 



Rose Pharisacr. 


the old Strawberry rows, these usually i 
being :J0 Inches apart. The holes for the 
plants may be made with a crowbar ; but 
tids is not needed on some soils, and in 
this case drills may be drawn with a heavy 
hoe, and the plants put out either with a 
trowel or dibber not less than 30 inches 
apart. Should the ground be very dry, the 
drills ought to be filled witli water a few 
hours prior to planting, enough being given 
to well moisten them. The ground cleared 
of early Teas may also be treated ip a 
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Many i>eople confine their plants to single 
stems. We find an advantage in training 
up two leaders, as we get more fruit, and 
the size and quality are good. The 
second leader generally overtakes the 
first, and one stake or wire supports the 
two, so that virtually there is no extra 
I expense. What an advantage a mulch 
of loam, manure, and charred rubbish is. 

I as it not only saves watering, but 
benefits the plants from a health point of 
' view, which is very important, 


found it always good. I have no idea who 
raised it. but it is a good grower and a 
beautiful Rose. W. 


Bose Cramoisie Sttperieure. —The larger and 
more effective Tea and Hybrid Tea Bose* are. 
perhaps, answerable for a certain amount of 
the neglect which has fallen upon the China 
Roses, but it would be difficult to find in 
either the beautiful scarlet-crimson colour 
which Cramoisie Superieure yields. If budded 
on Briers, about 3 feet high, it is exceedingly 
showy and flowers freely, although but of 
moderate growth when grown as a dwarf, 
Kirk 
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THE PROSPECTS OF AUTUMN 
ROSES. 

A few years ago we spoke of June as the 
month of Roses. This was soon extended 
into July, and now we even find in Sep¬ 
tember and early October plenty of Roses. 
The advent of so many grand Hybrid 
Teas, with the vast improvements hybridi¬ 
sation has caused generally, affords us 
fully four months of continuous Rose 
blossoms. It is pleasing to be able to 
record that, so far as my own Roses in 
this district (East Sussex) are concerned, 
there is every prospect of a record 
autumnal display, far in advance of what 
seemed probable before the recent genial 
summer showers arrived. A free use of 
the hoe and a little artificial manure 
worked in while the soil is still moist will 
do much towards realising the pleasing 
outlook. It. is a great waste to scatter dry 
artificial manures upon a parched soil and 
leave them entirely exposed to the open 
air, so much of their fertilising properties 
evaporating. Either select a more suitable 
time for their application or water them 
in. using the hoe freely directly the state 
of the soil will permit. The ideal time is 
just previous to or during a shower, when 
the soil is naturally in a better condition 
to take and conserve such food. In my 
neighbourhood the Rose foliage is at pre¬ 
sent particularly free from mildew and 
insect enemies. But we shall not be likely 
to keep the whole so favourably clean long 
if the syringe is neglected for only a short 
time. It is comparatively easy to keep it 
clean and healthy, but very difficult to 
combat disease and insects if these are 
once allowed to get a foothold. Nor can 
we ever get the same satisfactory autumn 
crop of Roses if the plants are crippled in 
any way from these causes. 

Not a few of our Roses are better in the 
autumn months than in the less settled 
weather of June, and some are always best 
from now onwards. Take that grand old | 
favourite Souvenir de la Malmaison, also 
another free-flowering Bourbon, Zephiriu 
Drouhin, both of which carry their best 
flowers late in the season here. Homer, 
Marie Van Houtte, Peace, G. Nabonnand, 
Coralllna, Mrs. B. R. Cant, Mine. Antoine 
Marl, Mine. Jean Dupuy, Frau Karl 
Drusclikl. Mrs. It. ( i . Sharman Crawford. 
Mine. Ravary, and La Tosca are a dozen 
varieties that produce exceptional crops of 
good Roses every autumn. But there are 
dozens of others that can be dei>endod 
upon until the advent of colder nights. 

A. Piper. 


Rose-leaves injured.—I shall be plad to 
know what is the matter with the enclosed 
Rose-leaves and what would be the remedy. 
Several dwarf Roses, Buch as The Lyon, etc., 
have been affected this year.—P. L. B. 

[The Roses are attacked by one of the 
Rose sawflies, the larva of which is green, 
alniost of the tint of the leaves them¬ 
selves, and feeds on the upper surface of 
the foliage, leaving the lower intact. 
Watch should be kept another year for the 
commencement of the attack, about the 
end of May or beginning of June, and then 
the hushes should be sprayed with lead 
arseniate. The chrysalides are formed in 
the soil, and the removal and deep burial 
of tlie upper 2 inches or 3 inches of the 
soil are a partial means of checking the 
virulence of the attack. This may be done 
at any time after September to February.! 

Budding a standard Rose (Anxious ).—Bud 

your standard Brier in the usual way, whether 
the buds are of one or more varieties. Bee 
our article on buddinp Roses in the issue for 
July 5th. The placing of more than one 
variety upon a stock is not desirable, and the 
effect does not appeal to us. Still, it can be 
done, ami each Kose-bud will keep to the 
typical form of the variety it is selected from. 
Of course, to get weepers you must select your 
bud from that class of Rose. The colours to 
co together entirely depend op your own 
taJite. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CLEMATISES—THE QUEEN OF 
AUTUMN CLIMBERS. 

One of the reasons why Clematises have 
achieved such popularity is because of 
their value for town gardens. Many 
lovers of the Rose have been disappointed 
time after time by their non-success with 
some favourite climber, despite the liberal 
manner in which nutriment and soil have 
been provided. There is no secret about 
such failures. It is not because the plants 
were not planted properly, or wrong soil 
used. The impure air was the cause. 
Clematises are not quite so fastidious as 
the Rose. But it must be remembered that 
though they will accommodate themselves 
to the air of a town, they must also, like 
the Rose, if they are to succeed, be planted 
in good soil. A mere hole scooped out of the 
ground is not enough to ensure the 
vigorous growth of Clematises. At the 
foot of most house walls where we see 
them tlie soil in which many of them are 
planted—if one can call it by that name— 
is merely builders’ rubbish, which ought 
to have been carted away. No one can 
reasonably expect plants started in such 
material to succeed. They may exist for a 
time, but sooner or later they collapse. 
We must, therefore, if we are to have, year 
j after year, their long trailing shoots full 
i of bloom, treat Clematises well, whether 
I they are grown as pillar plants over arch 
or pergola, or for covering a house wall. 
There must, in the first place, lie a good 
foundation. It is not too much to dig out 
space to a depth of 3 feet, covering the 
[ base with broken bricks and filling in with 
good loam and half-rotted dung. With 
I such a start one may reasonably anticipate 
a glorious show of bloom even in a town, 
but it must not be forgotten that these 
climbers when in full growth will require 
feeding. There is another point which is 
too often overlooked. It is 

Pruning. —In the two sections that are 
I at their best in the autumn—the lanu¬ 
ginosa and Jackmanni—much misconcep¬ 
tion exists. Many people have a strong ob¬ 
jection to the rigorous pruning of Clema¬ 
tises. Not a few seem to have the idea 
that to prune means losing the bloom. In 
the case of the Jackmanni section this is, 
to say the least, a great mistake, as no 
variety yields better than when close 
annual pruning is carried out. An in¬ 
stance which came under my notice re¬ 
cently will demonstrate the advantage of 
the use of the knife. I know a house on 
which, like others in the same neighbour¬ 
hood, Clematis Jackmanni was planted 
some years ago. Whether from ignorance 
or not, I do not know, but the plant was 
never cut back, and as a result, it degener¬ 
ated into a thicket some 0 feet or 7 feet 
from the ground, with many unattractive, 
leafless stems. The flowers were always 
small and insignificant, and the plant be¬ 
trayed a lack of care and attention. It 
was simply a case of “ going its own way.” 
Last autumn, however, painters were at 
work on the house, and, fortunately for 
the Clematis, one of the men, in shifting 
his ladder, broke the stems. There was 
nothing for it then but to cut away all the 
old material, -which had been there year 
after year; but the mishap was the salva¬ 
tion of the plant, for, relieved of its 
barrier to progress, it commenced to throw 
up from the base strong, vigorous shoots, 
which at the time of writing are full of 
leaves from the bottom, and are giving 
evidence of a magnificent display of bloom. 
If proof were*wanted that pruning is bene¬ 
ficial in the case of this section of Clema¬ 
tises, we surely have it here. It is well 
to bear in mind two facts in relation to 
the Jackmanni and lanuginosa groups. 


The former bloom best, and undoubtedly 
yield the finer flowers on wood produced 
in the current year, therefore pruning in 
late autumn should always be carried out. 
Tlie Jackmanni varieties are best repre¬ 
sented by Jackmanni superba, Mme. 
Edouard Audrd (a velvety mulberry-red), 
and Snow-white Jackmanni. The lanu¬ 
ginosa section scarcely needs such hard 
pruning. They yield their flowers on 
shoots of half-ri]iened wood, consequently, 
the wood made one year often produces 
the finest blossoms the foliowdug year, and 
hence in the spring it is only necessary to 
just shorten the shoots. In this beautiful 
section there are many with magnificent 
blossoms that, seen hanging from pergola 
or trained on a wall, are a real acquisi¬ 
tion to a garden. In this connection, we 
think of Fairy Queen (flesh), Henryi 
(creamy-white), Marcel Moser (mauve- 
violet), and William Kennett (deep 
lavender). 

Training. —There is more in this than 
some supi>ose. If the shoots are trained 
i out as they grow’, one may, on a wall at all 
| events, get much more space covered than 
if the plants are allowed to go their own 
way, and one avoids that mixture and 
twisting of shoots that often prevent the 
flowers showing to the best advantage. It 
may be added that Clematises are not 
averse to growing in conjunction with 
other climbers. One frequently notices 
how well they accommodate themselves 
wherever the wall is enveloped with a 
leafy covering like the popular Ampelopsis 
Veitclii, for example. But wherever this 
alliance is encouraged it ought not to be 
forgotten that, it is doubly important that 
the roots should receive their full share of 
supiKirt. Townsman. 


ARE HARDY-FLOWERING PLANTS 
SUPERSEDING BEDDING PLANTS. 
This question was put to me the other day. 
At the outset I think I am right in say¬ 
ing that in a very great measure those who 
formerly spent no inconsiderable amount 
on their gardens every year are beginning 
to seriously ask themselves whether, after 
all, the results justify tlie outlay. Take, 
for example, a moderately-sized garden, 
w'liere there is no greenhouse, and where 
the bulk of the plants has to be purchased 
in May. What does it mean in many in¬ 
stances? Why, that for the sake of about 
four months’ display hundreds of people 
purchase Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, 
Stocks, Asters, Lobelia, etc. There are 
other things which are raised in heat, but 
these are, so to speak, “ the stock in 
trade” of the average summer gardener. 
In not a few’ gardens to place the cost at 
a sovereign would under-estimate matters, 
and by Octobei the show is over and 
nothing left. But with hardy-flowering 
plants how r different. One may spend the 
same amount in a single season only, with 
infinitely better results, and with the 
knowledge that they w r ill produce flowers 
more useful for cutting, and be permanent, 
increasing by root division for the further 
beautifying of the garden. A common idea 
is that hardy flow’ers are soon over. If it 
is meant by this that their season of 
bloom is short, it ought, in all fairness, to 
be stated that many of them are full of 
beauty before bedding plants get estab¬ 
lished, and even w T ith a small collection 
one may have a succession of bloom that 
will tide over the summer and far on into 
the autumn. And then one must acknow¬ 
ledge, too, the value of most of them for 
table decoration. When it is remembered 
that while Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, 
etc., are being grown on, many of the 
hardy plants are beginning to grace the 
garden, it is no wonder to me that every 
year ope finds pew r adherents to the ranks 
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of those whose interest in hardy plants 
is a real one. The early year brings us 
the golden blossoms of Doronlcums. In 
May the gorgeous Oriental Poppies, the 
Day Dilies, and wondrously-coloured Pyre- 
thrums are a few of the first contingent, 
to be followed in June by Lilies in many 
varieties, Delphiniums in various shades 
of blue. Ilelianthemums and Irises in their 
different sections are a perfect array of 
colour. Lupins, Saxifrages, and Veronicas 
are amongst the old-fashioned things, 
while Campanulas and Spirteas keep up 
the display until the autumn flowers ap- i 
pear. When the days commence to shorten 
there seems even more colour in the suc¬ 
cession of hardy flowers. The Star worts, 
Chrysanthemums, and Tritomas are but a 
few of the subjects that make for beauty 
in the autumn days. And so, when one 
asks me why I do not grow many bedding 


leaves and the decumbent branches* of 
foliage crowned with the large and exqui¬ 
site azure flowers were beautiful. Mr. 

; Maxwell is very successful with a number 
of the Gentians, and G. septemflda comes 
in well as a rearguard to the others in the 
garden. It is grown on a level si>ot in the 
rock garden, hut not too high up.—S. 

I Aiinott. 


PRIMULA PULVERULENTA MRS. 

R. V. BERKELEY. 

The type of this beautiful variety is well 
known, and is one of the most popular of 
hardy Primulas. The batch shown in the 
illustration is the varietal form Mrs. 
R. V. Berkeley, which originated at 
Messrs. Veitch’s Coombe Wood Nursery, 
among some seedlings of P. pulverulenta. 
Since then other raisers have secured 
lighter-coloured varieties, which are most 


I seed has been saved. If the plant or 
plants intended for seed production are 
I completely isolated so that there is no 
i possibility of insects that, have been on the 
I flowers of any other variety having access 
to them, one may reasonably anticipate 
that the seedlings will come true or nearly 
so, but even then no hard-and-fast line can 
be laid down. Should the seed be saved 
from a mixed collection the progeny will, 
of course, be variable.] 

Sweet Williams and Pansies. We are very 
much troubled by Pansies and Sweet Williams 
withering off from the root. No other plants 
in our garden do so. Can you tell me the 
cause and remedy? Enclosed are specimens.— 
i Sunflower. 

[The most probable cause is stem eel- 
worm, and the specimens sent, though 
much withered, give every indication of 
such an attack. All you can do to the 
failing specimens is to burn them without 



A group of Primula pulverulenta Mrs Berkeley. From a photograph in 
Messrs. Veiich and Sons' nursery at Coombe Wood . 


plants, I point to the hardy things I have 
mentioned, and ask why I should spend 
time and money ou things that can never 
at their very best compare with the beauty 
of things that come and go, and return 
another season. I may he prejudiced in 
favour of hardy-flowering plants, but if I 
am it is because I have learned after a 
long experience with both, and have come 
to regard a border of hardy-flowering 
plants as of the greatest value all round. 

Leahurst. 

Centiana septemflda in a South of 
Scotland garden.— Mr. W. .T. Maxwell, 
Terregles Banks, Dumfries, has a nice 
collection of alpine plants, which lie care¬ 
fully cultivates, mostly with unusual suc¬ 
cess. This summer Gentiana septemflda 
has been superb in the rock garden, and 
two fine plants together made a wonder¬ 
fully beautiful display. The handsome 
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welcome, for in all probability we shall 
| got as much variation as in the old 1*. 
japonica. 

The subject of this note was first shown 
at the International Exhibition, 1912, and 
was greatly admired by all those 
interested in hardy plants. In general 
habit it is similar to the type, but the 
flowers are creamy-wliite. with a small 
! yellowish circle at the top of the corolla 
I tube. Its vigorous constitution and free 
! flowering will make it a general favourite, 
I while it. would produce a pleasing contrast 
grown by the side of other Primulas. 

Lobelias. Ts it often that these sport from 
Heeds? 1 have got a plant of a very light-blue 
shade, and also one of a dirty heliotrope 
colour, amongst a couple of hundred plants I 
raised from seed this spring. I enclose flowers 
of each. Baker. 

[Lobelias vary to a greater or less ex¬ 
tent when raised from seeds, as a good 
i (leal depends upon the way in which (he 


delay. For the future select fresh ground 
; for the planting, and in advance thereof 
| fork in a heavy dressing of lime, which 
! may, to some extent, act as a deterrent.] 

Failure of Asters.- -I enclose specimens of 
Asters and Salpiglossis which have died just 
' as they were coming into bloom. Several 
: Asters in one bed have withered. 6ome in an 
early stage and some just when they were 
about to bloom. Salpiglossis just the same, 

I hut some of the plants growing next to the 
diseased ones are quite healthy. The soil is 
a very good friable loam, and the plants are 
attacked in several different parts of the 
garden. I should he much obliged if you 
would tell me the remedy. I have only been 
| here six months, so do , not know if the 
i annuals always do this. The other plants 
I grow very well. N. Smith Marriott. 

I [The Asters are attacked by a fungus, 
the mycelium of which thoroughly per¬ 
meates the tissues of the lower part of the 
stem. This fungus is a frequent cause of 
the dying off of Asters, and may be 
| avoided to a con^idepibil^, extent by sowing 
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the seed in soil which has boon previously 
sterilised by heat. The best method to 
adopt is to drive steam through it, but if 
this cannot be done, then the soil may be 
heated to about ISO degs. in an oven. The 
Salpiglossis appears to have been damaged 
at the stem-base by wire worm or some 
other soil-living insect, and this has cut 
off the larger part of the water supply, 
with the consequence that the plant has 
withered.] 

Climber for shaded arch. -I have in my 
partlen a larpe iron areh. It is shaded par¬ 
tially by Fir-trees. Can you tell me of any 
creeper which will cover the arch and not 
mind the shade of the Fir-tree? I tried 
Clematises some years ago, but they would not 
crow. Now I have Rambler Dorothy Perkins, 
but it will not flower. Is there any hardy 
creeper which might succeed?—M. Mont¬ 
gomery. 

[We are afraid the shade will prove a 
continuous barrier to success so far as 
flowering plants are concerned. Ivy, of 
course, would do, and-perhaps some of the 
Chinese Vines, though in these all 
colour beauty would be lost. It is difficult 
1o know what to recommend, though, per¬ 
haps. some of our readers may be able to 
assist.] 

Stocks the second year.—Is it any use keep¬ 
ing 8tocks for another year to form big 
lants? The seed was sown last year, and the 
owers have been very fine this summer. My 
gardener says, “ Pull them up now.’’ Is he 
right?—M rs. M., South Devon. 

[The Stocks may do quite well a second 
year in your favoured district, though 
they may assume a leggiuess of which you 
would not approve. In the main, better re¬ 
sults are obtained by raising plants each 
year.] 

Sternbergia macrantha.— This is the 
finest of all the Sternbergias. It is, how¬ 
ever, often a very shy flowerer, and in 
some gardens never blooms. The large, 
clear yellow blossoms somewhat resemble 
those of the Meadow Saffron, but the 
petals possess much substance, and the 
flowers retain their cupped shape well. 
The bulbs are larger and more globular 
Ilian those of S. lutea and its varieties. I 
Complaints are often heard of the flower¬ 
ing of S. lutea, and it appears tiiat in 
some soils and districts it absolutely re¬ 
fuses to bloom, though left untouched for 
years. It is said by some to like a lime¬ 
stone soil, and the advice has been given 
to add old mortar rubble to the compost, 
but in one garden I know the ordinary 
form of S. lutea, growing in heavy red 
loam inclining to clay, flowers profusely 
year after year without missing a season. 
The form of S. lutea known as august.i- 
folia flowers far more freely than the 
type. The leaves of the type are each 
about inch broad, whereas those of S. 1. 
nngustifolia are half that width. S. 1. 
grjeca, another form, has even narrower 
leaves, these being only & inch in breadth. 

S FIseheriana flowers early in February, 
along with the Winter Aconite. Its 
blossoms, of a rich' golden hue, are 
slightly larger than those of S. lutea. 
There is also a form of S. lutea known as 
S. lutea major, with rather larger flowers 
than the type. S. colchiciflora is also an 
autumn bloomer, but is scarcely worth 
growing. This species and S. macrantha 
flower before the leaves appear, but in S. 
lutea and its varieties the blooms and 
foliage are produced at the same time.— 
Wyndham FlTZHERBERT. 

Pancratium Illyricum.— This is, in my 
opinion, the best of the Pancratiums for 
outdoor culture, although 1*. maritimum is 
cheaper and is suitable for the South of 
England. In the north, however, P. mari¬ 
timum is not reliable, and P. illyricum 
will survive when the other is killed. 
Eoam and tibrous peat, or leaf-soil, with 
some sand and a little well-decayed cow- 
manure. are the best for this Pancratium, 
which should be planted at a depth of at I 
least 9 inches. A little sand should be put i 


about the base of the bulbs, and, as a pre¬ 
caution, a little litter may be placed over 
the situation of the bulbs. A sunny posi¬ 
tion should be chosen, and plentiful sup¬ 
plies of water given in dry weather after 
the plants appear above the surface. This 
handsome Pancratium flowers in June, 
and has strap-shaped, greyish-green 
leaves and umbels of white, prettily- 
formed flowers, six to twelve in an umbel. 
Their charm is increased by their sweet 
odour. This Pancratium can also be cul¬ 
tivated in pots under glass, planting the 
bulb about 4 inches deep, and giving plenty 
of water while in growth, resting it for a 
month or two when the leaves have 
withered, and repotting in autumn. The 
same corniest as for the open ground will 
answer.—S. A. 

Sedum pllosum.—Will you kindly inform me 
whether Sedum pilosum ia an annual or other¬ 
wise? I had a pot plant sent by a friend 
among others. It was just going out of bloom. 
I have collected and sown many seeds, but 
the plant seems dead, and I fear that it may 
he only an annual. The seed appeared quite 
healthy under the microscope, to which test I 
subject all my Saxifrage seeds, and so save 
much disappointment, as I often liud the en¬ 
crusted species full of worthless, shrivelled 
seed, accounting. I think, for the many failures 
I have had when purchasing from the dealers. 
—Photo. 

Lychnis chalcedonica.—One of the brightest 
plants in the hardy plant borders at the 
j present time is L. chalcedonica, its vivid heads 
recalling those of the Zonal Pelargonium, but 
much more effective during the period of 
blooming. There is a double form, but it is 
questionable if this is as attractive as the 
type, the heads of the latter being larger and 
clearer in colouring.—K irk. 


BOOKS. 

"STYLE AND TASTE IN THE 
GARDEN.”* 

This book impresses one—first, by the 
quantity which there is of it for the money 
demanded (it weighs nearly five pounds, 
and consists of 310 pages, each extending 
over 90 square inches, and almost every 
page presenting a picture). 

Among some illustrations of ugliness, to 
be glanced at and hurried from on the 
way to others better and beautiful, the 
most provocative are those of topiary work 
—the walking Itoly-iiolies and Hurnpty- 
dumpties of the Owliien and Bridge End 
gardens, the Trimmed Yews (p. 1*J9, etc.), 
Gabled Hedge (p. 137), cockadoodle trees 
at Mathern, and other such delights of 
them that delight in such. There one may 
see unfortunate trees and shrubs, every one 
of which, if left alone, would be beautiful 
(is not beauty their being’s end and aim?) 
—all warped and shorn into amorphous 
caricatures of Apple - dumplings, hogs’ 
heads, plum-puddings, hay-stacks, chim¬ 
ney-pots, picdcocks, thimbles, cockatoos, 
tea-kettles, pigs, booiied petticoats, mud 
walls, skittles, gallows, sofas, spooks, 
conundrums, and nothing in-particulars. 

The poor architect, finding practically no 
demand for houses designed merely with 
thoughtful endeavour to give beauty of 
form and colour to sound construction of 
the most durable and economical materials 
and means at bis command, has 
sought of late years to extend his enter¬ 
prise into other fields, until, as if his 
meaningless cornices and columns, and 
other inane survivals and repetitions in 
our buildings—his cruel angles and arrises 
and dirt-harbouring crevices — left us 
hungering for more, lie now claims, as of 
right, to be employed to introduce, them 
into our gardeus and armchairs. Also, 
since, if you let in the architect, you let in 
his function, and his chief modern func¬ 
tion is to make elegant drawings. His pre¬ 
sence as arch-workman in the garden 

* "Style and Taste in the Garden." A critical excursion 
through " Gardens for Small Country Houses.” by Gertrude 
Jekyli and Lawrence Weaver. Second Edition. The 
Country Life Library. 15g. 
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involves not only work for the building- 
trades, but, likewise, elaborate geometrical 
planning and laying out. 

In their chapter on “The Treatment of 
Small Sites” (p. 55), the authors say:— 

The revival of the rigid principles of 
garden design in England during the last 
twenty years is due to a comparatively 
small hand of people who by word and 
deed have shown the right way. The first 
thing necessary was to go back to such old 
examples as had survived the onslaughts 
of the “ landscape ” school, to publish 
measured drawings and photographs of 
them , and to analyse the qualities that made 
their beauty. 

The observation quoted above is pure 
nonsense. They must be the words of Mr. 
Weaver, not Miss Jekyli. For many 
generations the gardens of Europe have 
been disfigured by these builders’ ways, 
from Schonbrunn, near Vienna, to the 
Trianon at Versailles, and even in our 
| own country many imitations of these 
I things might he counted by the score. 

Young architects should coniine their 
attention to their own work Instead of 
showing their ignorance in gardens. 
Took at their work in villa and 
even country house. They do uot seem 
even to master the simple problem of 
colour, as we see hideous variegation in 
houses, and one may go miles without seeing 
a decently-built cottage. Look even at the 
work of the big-wigs in St. James’s l’ark, 
in building those ridiculous pillars, with¬ 
out connection with anything else or mean¬ 
ing. And that work promised to be worse 
if Parliament had uot stepped in to pro¬ 
tect the park from ruin. I am an 
architect myself, but when I go into a 
garden I want, to see some form or colour, 
and not a mason’s yard or a cemetery 
effect like that at Potsdam. 

The “ Tred lage Colonnade,” on page 
xlv. of the Introduction, is a still more 
elaborate and costly series of Ionic 
columns and entablature, of which the 
former are there to carry the latter, 
and the latter is there to furnish a 
sham job and excuse-for-being to the 
former. There is no oilier reason or pre¬ 
text. for either of them. The tiling is 
neither r. fence nor a screen, neither a sup- 
iwrt for plants nor proper to carry them ; 
it hns no horticultural purpose or meaning. 
Architecturally, it shows the same vulgar 
incompetence to appreciate or conceive the 
artistic meaning and effect of the column, 
and its entablature as that which per¬ 
petrates and tolerates in stone the Gothic 
mullion and transom framing which grew 
out of the nature and proper use of wood. 

The general impression ttie hook gives 
is that there is much more of architecture 
Ilian of gardening in it, but all the best 
things are purely gardening, as they 
' ought to be. Some of the funniest archi- 
I tectual things we have ever seen are in 
the book. Under the head of “Water in 
the Formal Garden” (page 153) there are 
some childish examples of digging little 
holes for water-plants in the paved 
ground. On the next two pages there are 
examples of steps leading down to a small 
pool, which remind one of the steps of a 
Roman amphitheatre, and certainly are 
no credit either to gardening or architec¬ 
ture. On page 1.5S there is a sketch, called 
“A Walled Pool, Showing Moorish In¬ 
fluence.” which is one of the most comical 
absurdities we have ever seen in the shaiH! 
of a garden. 

The tiook introduces the French method 
of tveillage, which is very unfortunate, ns 
it is one of the worst features of French 
gardens, ugly and mechanical. 

1’ctator Urbanvs (Architect). 

Original from 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

ROCK AND WATER GARDENS AT 
DRYNHAM, WETURIDGE. 

The illustration, No. 1, on this page shows 
the pond with the overflow in the back¬ 
ground. The pond is pear-shaped, with a 
creek running into it. Raised banks sur- 
jound the pond, with a flag-stone path 
leading round it and two flights of rough 
stone steps running down the banks to the 
path. On both sides of the path are Japan¬ 
ese Irises in great masses and variety. 
Myosotis palustris grows between the 
stones of the path, and on the steps, grow- j 
ing In profusion, are Thymes, Mossy Saxi- ! 


frages, Primula sikkimensis, P. rosea, P. 
farinosa, etc. In the pond itself are some 
very large Nymphseas (white, yellow, pink, 
and red), also the Bog Bean in the water, 
while at the edge are also some groups of 
Sarracenias and Orchids. 

The illustration, No. 2, on page 505 gives 
another view of the pond, with the creek 
running into it just discernible in the 
background. 

The illustration, No. M, on page 507 shows 
a view of the Rock garden near the water¬ 
fall. The stones were gathered on the 
Yorkshire moors by Mr. Wood, and shown 
by him at the International Show at 
Chelsea in 1912, and awarded the gold 
medal and the Irish Cup. The whole rock 
garden was afterwards moved to Wey- 


pers, Cotoneasters, and Thujas. A little 
waterfall, with its musical sound, adds 
charm and forms a, tiny stream running 
through a little pool half-way down its 
course and emptying itself in a wide 
estuary into the big pond. A. Weiss. 


GENTIANA VERNA IN GRASS. 

I had almost given up as a bad job the 
culture of Gentiana verna, but how r can we 
do without this most beautiful gem of 
early spring? No 'rock garden would be 
complete without it. After racking my 
brains for a successful method of growing 
the plant, I hit upon a plan which I 
thought worth trying. “ Back to Nature,” 
I said, and as in summer, on our exces¬ 
sively dry soil, a good close lawn is, with- 



I—Part of the water garden at Drynharn, Oatlands Park , Wtybridgc . 


f rages, Alyssum, various Seduins and 
Veronica repens. On the water’s edge are 
clumps of Bulrushes, Water Grasses, 
Mi mu 1 us and Calthas, Spiraeas (pink and 
white), and Trollius, and along the creek 
Fhormium tenax, several very fine Gun- 
neras, and Bamboos. On the banks, thickly 
planted, are flowering shrubs as Magnolias, 
Rhododendrons, Cytisus of various kinds, 
Berber is, Prunus Pissardi, Weigelas, and 
Willows, with groups of Day Lilies 
(Uemerocallis), Lupins, and Tree Lupins. 
On the banks there is always some bloom. 
Bulbs commence early in the year, Daffo¬ 
dils in especial being a grand sight, owing 
to the big masses and the good and rare 
kinds represented. The foreground in the 
picture is the low-lying part of the rockery, 
showing Spanish Irises in bloom, Saxi- 


bridge and built by Mr. Wood and some¬ 
what enlarged. All the plants were 
brought also and did remarkably well. 
Mr. Wood afterwards sent a collection 
of plants which he collected in the 
Pyrenees, and I brought home a large 
number of plants collected in Norway, 
at and near the North Cape. In j 
the illustration are to be seen Saxifraga I 
pyramidal is, Dianthus E. T. Anderton, 
Alyssum spinosum, Aubrietia Dr. Mules, I 
Ixias, Armerias, Convolvulus Cneorum, 
Thymus lanuginosus, Cheiranthus Allioni, 
etc. On the rockery are also Saxifrages 
(more than forty varieties), Seduins, 
Sempervivums, Edelweiss, Aubrietias in 
variety, Gentiana verna, G. acaulis, G. 
asclepiadea, Litbospermums, Ramondlas, 
Helianthemums, with a number of Juni- 


out spending a groat deal of labour over 
it, not to be obtained, I resolved to 
beautify my shabby Grass-plot—for the 
springtime at least, when it is still fairly 
gieen—by trying to establish G. verna 
thereon. It grow's and flourishes to per¬ 
fection on meadows and along the road¬ 
side outside my garden; why should I not 
get it to grow on my lawn instead of 
challenging fresh disappointments by try¬ 
ing it over and over again in the rock 
garden? I, consequently, started, three 
years ago, to sow seeds all over the Grass 
in the autumn, and repeated the process 
every autumn following. This year I had 
the triumph of a first result in twenty- 
eight nice flowering tufts, and on a close 
search I discovered, to my intense joy, 
that the whole of the Grass was studded 
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with young seedlings, so that I feel justi¬ 
fied in presuming that I shall shortly beat 
Nature outside my garden by a veritable 
carpet in blue on my own grounds. G. 
verna requires a fibrous body to root in, 
and a clothed surface to push its young 
growths into, both of which can only suit¬ 
ably be given to it in a fairly loose Grass 
sward. 

On a close, velvety lawn, of course, suc¬ 
cess would scarcely follow’. One should, 
therefore, keep a Grass-plot in a some¬ 
what starved condition for the purpose. It 
is a mistake to suppose that G. verna 
requires a rather moist, or even a wet, 
position. The soil here is excessively dry, 
and in summer sometimes so utterly 
parched that he might be considered—by 
anyone not having seen it thrive and 
luxuriate in such positions—a bold man 
who attempted to prepare a similar plot 
for its culture in his rock garden. True, 
the plant also occurs in moist, and even in 
wet places, but never there to such per¬ 
fection, nor in anything like such num¬ 
bers. 

By tmnual sowing the stock is always 
being replenished. The same takes place 
ill Nature. No doubt many tufts perish 
there annually, and yet invariably, every 
spring, meadows and roadsides are replete 
with their hundreds and thousands of the 
blue stars of G. verna. —B. Heinrich, 
Plano;/!/, Havana , in The Harden. 

NOT PS AND HEP UPS. 

Raising Saxifragv longifolia from Feed. 

Will you kindly advise me as to the gathering 
and sowing of Naxifraga longifolia seed? 
The spike measures over 2 feet high, and is 
still on the plant, and the seed-vessels full, 
but green. When should it be cut? Should 
it he then dried, and how soon should the seedy 
be sown? What is tho be«t, medium, for *ow- 
ing the seed in, and should it be covered? I 
have been told it is best sown on some Moss- 
covered soil in an old pot. —Cramoisir. 

I The spike may be cut at any moment 
when it is seen the seed vessels arc inclin¬ 
ing to burst. This may not occur all at 
once, but if the spike is laid in a well- 
papered box all will ripen in due course. 
In the course of a few w’eeks the seeds 
may he shaken out and cleaned, and sown 
without any further delay. The pots or 
pans for all such seeds should be 
thoroughly well drained— i.e., to at least 
one-half their depth—and the drainage 
covered with Moss or other rough 
material. The soil should be very sandy, 
finely sifted, and made moderately firm, 
and when so prepared given a good water¬ 
ing itiul allow’ed to stand some time before 
sowing the seeds, which are best covered 
willi about a shilling thickness of sandy 
soil on clean, well-washed sand. The idea 
of sowing on Moss, as you suggest, does 
not appeal to us, as the Moss, taking un 
a fresh grow'th ow’ing to the watering, is 
liable to smother the seedlings. The 
seedlings usually appear in a few weeks, 
or sometimes riot till spring.1 
Arenaria montana.— Though succeeding 
in varied sites and soils, Arenaria mon- 
tnna never looks so well as when hanging 
over a ledge in the rock garden. It should 
be grown in every garden, for it is very 
accommodating, and though naturally 
preferring a free, gritty compost, will 
grow r almost as well in heavy loam. It 
w'ill succeed admirably in a dry, sunny 
position, but even in comparatively damp 
soil, and in a partially shaded site, it 
is still often very beautiful. On the top 
of an old wall it will grow equally well 
ia the full sunshine and in semi-shade, 
and the curtain of pure wdiite flowers 
draping the edge of the coping has an ex¬ 
tremely elegant and graceful appearance. 
Where rock gardens or walls are not 
a\ailnble this Arenaria may he used as an 
edging or carpeting plant, for both of 
which purposes it is well adapted. A. 
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grand iflora has flowers almost precisely 
similar to those of the type, but slightly 
larger, and it has a rather more tufted 
habit of growth.— Wyndham Fitz\ikr- 

BERT. 

Calandrinia umbellata.— This is, I con¬ 
sider, one of the best plants for dry, sunny 
spots on roekw’ork; in fact this plant, 
together with Hieraciuw villosum and 
Lithospermum Heavenly Blue, I should 
place at the head of a list of six alpines 
for such a position. At the present time 
it is in full bloom with me here (Corn¬ 
wall), its deep carmine flowers contrasting 
well with a near-by colony of Sedum 
reflexum. Unfortunately, the flowers 
close except in the brightest sun, which 
.somewhat detracts from the value of the 
plant, although the flow T er-hcads, rising on 
w r iry stems from rosettes of finely-cut 
leaves, are always attractive. I always 
sow’ a batch of seed as soon as the old 
plants are in full bloom. Owing to the 
fact that this plant resents disturbance, I 
am sowing this year in thumb-pots, sprink¬ 
ling a very few r seeds in the centre of each 
pot. If at once plunged in a warm border, 
and kept shaded, the pots should be full of 
seedlings ready to thin in a month or so. 
In October the young plants are put into 
the permanent positions. A gardener in 
the Midlands tells me that this plant is of 
doubtful hardiness with him. I never 
have any trouble in this resiiect. C.grandi- 
florn is an annual with rose flowers. I do 
not like it.—G. A. T. 

Sedum asiaticum is not often seen. With 
me it likes a moister spot than the 
majority of this family. As I write (July 
10th), my plants are going out of bloom. 
The flow’ers are of a pale sulphur with 
crimson anthers, and are borne in clusters 
at the head of slender, leaf-bearing stems. 
The whole appearance of the plant is 
much more slender than in the majority of 
Sedums. It is not. so easy of increase as 
those of the genus which send out runners 
in all directions, as from a single stem the 
plant sends out numerous branches, 
twenty or so in number, each fl inches 
long. Tiie majority of these bear the 
flowers. However, I find cuttings taken 
*n August and put into a close, shaded 
frame, make capital little plants by the 
following spring. One curious fact about 
this plant is that long tie fore the Broad 
Beans are infected it is covered with 
black fly. Trade growers, as a rule, do 
not favour this Sedum, on account of its 
being a had seller, a fact hard to under¬ 
stand by those wdio appreciate its grace. 
—G. A. T., Cornwall. 

QARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

FUNGOID DISEASE ON PEAS. 

I noticed in a recent issue of Gardening 
Illustrated an answer to a corre¬ 
spondent wdio had written to say that his 
Peas had failed this year. From the 
answer I gathered that no particulars 
wore given by the correspondent, and in 
that case diagnosis of the cause of the 
failure was impossible. I am inclined to 
think, however, that the cause of the mis¬ 
chief is a fungoid disease which attacks 
the roots of the plants. Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons inform me that the name of the 
disease is Thielavia basicola, and that ns 
yet very little is known about, it. Its 
effects, how r ever, are disastrous. My own 
Peas have failed both this year and last 
from its attack, and in the majority of 
gardens in this district the same loss has 
been experienced. The plants seem to 
feel the effects of the fungus just as 
flowering commences, and afterwards 
make no headway, and fail to bear a satis¬ 
factory crop. The plants which are 

l 


attacked most severely turn j’cllow’, and 
the foliage shrivels up. From the nature 
of the disease it is most difficult to deal 
with; it attacks the roots of the plants, 
and, therefore, spraying is nearly impos¬ 
sible. Tlio spores of the fungus must sur¬ 
vive the winter in the soil, and, therefore. 

I it seems to me that the only satisfactory 
w’ay of dealing with the disease is to dress 
the soil thoroughly in the spring, before 
sowing the seed, with a good soil steriliser. 
It would also be as w r ell to dress the 
ground now occupied by infected Peas in 
the same w r ay. Any further information 
that can be supplied regarding this 
disease would be valuable, as its exact 
nature at present seems very obscure. 

I would add that climatic conditions do 
not seem to affect its appearance in the 
least. Last season we experienced an ex¬ 
ceptionally dry April, which was followed 
by a very wet summer. This year, April 
and the early part of May were wet, and 
followed by a long period of dry weather, 
if nut exactly by a drought. In both 
seasons the Peas have been equally badly 
affected by the disease. K. D. 

Shortlands, Knit. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hollies eaten by caterpillars. I have had a 

B ood deal of trouble with caterpillars on a 
[oily hedge. The caterpillars attack the 
young shoots, eating out the central bud, with 
the result that the hedge presents a very 
untidy appearance and growth is very much 
checked. The caterpillar goes into a ehryeaKa in 
the dead leaves surrounding the bud. and I 
shall be glad if you w ill let me know what are 
the best remedies. To enable you to identify 
the caterpillar, I am enclosing a few chrysa¬ 
lides removed from the hedge this morning. 
II. J. Bostock. 

lAt least two different small moths, 
know’ll resjieetively as* Stega noptyolm 
n.Tvana, 111)., and Panlisea opthalmicana, 
I-Ib., are known to feed on Ilolly. eating 
the young shoots and terminal leaves and 
spinning them together so as to form a 
place for protection and pupation. They 
cannot be recognised from their larva* or 
chrysalides with certainty. Both larva* 
feed in May and June, and the moths hatch 
out in July or August. You would proba¬ 
bly find spraying the hedge with lead 
arseniate once or twice at the beginning of 
May the best means of checking the 
trouble. It is doubtful whether any profit¬ 
able measures could be taken now.J 

Flies in room. I would like to know what 
| this fly is, and where it breeds? My bedroom 
is infested with them, all over the windows 
and the ceiling by the window. This has been 
the case for the last three years, and until 
this year my room was the ehief sufferer. 
Now they are in other rooms as well. I have 
put methylated spirit round and oil of ver¬ 
bena. and still they come.—S pider. 

(Several species of “hover ” flies art* 
sent. They are not likely to be harmful 
in the house in any way, as they feed for 
the most part on ]x>lle», and. no doubt, 
seek the sunny window of a pleasant room 
for its warmth. The grubs are among the 
best friends the gardener has, for they 
feed on green flies and eat an enormous 
number. It would, therefore, be a great 
pity to destroy them.] 

Wasps, destroying. — To - day (July 
12th) painters engaged on fruit cases on a 
wall discovered a strong nest in a hole of 
some depth beneath the coping. After 
sundown one of the painters suggested 
dropping some pieces of calcium carbide 
into the hole, and after putting a little 
water into the aperture with the garden 
syringe, blocking it with a piece of putty. 
This was done, and un hour afterwards, 
on the hole being opened, it was found 
that the wasps were killed by tiie fumes 
of the gas generated by the calcium car¬ 
bide. This would appear to be almost as 
efficacious as cyanide of potassium, which 
requires the greatest care when using it. 

|- K - BR tffi?irwlfrcm 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

INTERMEDIATE STOCKS. 

Few* plants are more acceptable than these , 
Stocks in early spring, but it is not often i 
that one meets with a good batch of 
plants, except where they are grown for 
market. Even for market work the supply 
is often somewhat limited. To succeed 
well with these useful plants it is of the 
first importance that the seed should be 
sown at the proper time, for if sown a 
little too early the young plants get | 
spindly through the weather being too! 
warm, while, on the other hand, if the : 
seed is not sown early enough, the plants I 
will not get sufficiently established to 
stand through the winter well. Conse- j 
quently, when the •weather becomes more | 
favourable they are weakly, and take ! 
some time to start away freely. 


close and well shaded for a few days, but 
as soon as the plants begin to take root in 
the new soil a little air should be given 
and shading may be gradually dispensed 
with. After the plants are well estab¬ 
lished plenty of air must be given, or the 
lights may be taken off altogether on all 
favourable occasions, but care must be 
taken that the plants are not exposed to 
heavy rains. 

Watering. —It is important that great 
| caution should be exercised in watering. 
When the plants are first potted they may 
have one good watering, after which they 
will require only a slight sprinkling over 
the surface for some time, but this should 
not be repeated too frequently, and suf¬ 
ficient water should be given at a time to 
pass through the pots. The roots being 
very slender, they are easily damaged by 
either extreme, and it is difficult to decide 
which is the more destructive, excessive 


with ordinary care, give little trouble, but 
once let them get into a bad condition and 
they will never recover sufficiently to make 
really good plants. A. 


FUCHSIAS. 

For general decoration few plants rival 
the Fuchsia, the flowers of the single ones 
being very elegant and beautiful, with 
their long tubes, regularly reflexed sepals, 
and distended corollas of such rich colour. 
It is a question whether the double kinds 
should be encouraged, and yet they have 
their admirers, lumpish and heavy though 
some of them be, which shows that the 
doubling has been carried too far, or quite 
far enough in their case. 

If Fuchsias are to be grown from 
cuttings, and good, big plants are re¬ 
quired, the propagation should be effected 
early in the autumn by taking any nice 
soft young shoots, as free from flower as 



II.—Another view of the water garden at Drynham. 


(See page 503.) 


I like to sow the seed about the first i 
week in August. A cool, shady position 
should be selected, and a hand-glass or I 
frame placed under the shade of a wall ! 
with a northern aspect is best. The seed | 
may be either sown in pans, or the frame j 
may be prepared, and the seed sown on I 
the surface. The seed should be sown 
thinly, so that the young plants may get 
established before they have to be dis¬ 
turbed. If the seedlings are not crowded 
they may remain in the bed or pans until 
they are large enough for potting into 
o-incli pots; this will be about the middle 
of September. In taking up the seedlings, 
care must be taken not to damage the 
roots. The plants should be potted rather 
firmly, using good loamy compost, which 
should be enriched with some well-rotted 
manure, and the addition of some old lime 
rubbish will be very beneficial. After the 
plants are potted they should be plunged 
in a cold pit. keeping them as close to the 
glass as possible. They should be kept 
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moisture or drought, hut I believe mis¬ 
chief is often ascribed to the former when 
the latter lias really been the cause of 
damage. The roots, having suffered from 
drought, refuse to give up moisture when 
water is given; consequently, damage is 
detected while the soil is wet, and, of 
course, the evil is put down to oyer-water¬ 
ing, while the opposite is really the case. 
The plants should be ready for potting 
into 4j-ineh ]>ots about the middle or to¬ 
wards the end of January. The same 
compost may be used as previously recom¬ 
mended, but a little more manure may be 
added, and as the pots get Idled with 
roots, liquid manure may be used freely. 

Intermediate Stocks are nearly hardy, 
but it is best to protect them from severe 
frosts, although no artificial heat should 
be given. Anything in the way of a close, 
warm atmosphere is sure to draw the 
plants up weakly, and is also liable to 
produce mildew, which is sometimes very 
troublesome. Intermediate Stocks will, 


they cun be obtained, inserting them in 
sharp, sandy soil, and keeping them close 
and moist under a hand-light. If attended 
to and gently syringed or bedewed daily 
Ihey will soon strike, and, when rooted, 
should be potted singly into small pots, 
and then stood in a frame where they can 
be shut up early in the afternoon to give 
them a start. During the winter they 
must be kept gently moving by standing 
them in a temperature of between 40 degs. 
and 50 dogs., and in spring should have an 
increase of 5 degs. or 10 dogs., or be stood 
in some vinery or Peach-house at work. 
As soon as the plants begin to grow freely 
it will be necessary to decide in what form 
they are to be trained, whether as bushes, 
pyramids, or standards, as in the last ease 
they must have side-shoots stopped close 
and be run up to the desired height with 
clean stems; but in stopping, the main 
leaves should not l>e taken off, as the loss 
of so much foliage weakens the j>lnnt. To 
get nice, svmmetrical head,s, ail the shoots, 
uri alfrcm 
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when they attain a height of C inches or 
so, should have the points pinched out. 
and the same again till the plants get 
properly furnished. In starting with 
pyramids, all side branches must be en¬ 
couraged. and the leading shoot tied 
loosely and trained up a stake; hut it is 
necessary to nip the head out after a plant 
gets from 1 foot to IS inches high, or side- 
shoots will not form. These will need 
stopping occasionally, and a fresh leader 
must he run up again and stopped, and 
any requisite thinning done, so as to have 
tile plant perfectly balanced and regular 
all round, and the same from base to sum¬ 
mit. this forming a handsome specimen 
when the plant gets into bloom, and lliat 
without stakes or sticks, except just in the 
centres, as they are quite unnecessary in 
the training of Fuchsias. Hush plants 
are easy enough lo grow and form, hut 
they are not very desirable, as they do not 
show off their flowers so well as those of 
tlie shapes referred to unless they are 
elevated and brought, more on a level witli 
the eye by standing them on pedestals, or 
suspending them in baskets. In cases 
where there are lofty conservatories or 
greenhouses to furnish, the latter is a 
good way of using Fuchsias, as in baskets 
they are very telling, especially those of 
a drooping or pendulous habit, of which 
there are many varieties, and they make a 
capital show. Others, again, are well 
adapted for growing as climbers up pillars 
or under rafters, and when so used they 
produce a most striking effect in a house. 

Of late years Fuchsias have been em¬ 
ployed for planting out in the summer 
flower garden, and the wonder is that 
their great merits for that purpose have 
not been discovered before, ns they make 
grand ornaments eiikcr alone or in groups, 
and have been much admired in the parks 
and private gardens during the last season 
or two. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Daphne Indies alba (J. 

This is not a. very vigorous-prowing shrub, and 
requires rather more care than some of the 
hard-wooded greenhouse plants do. It succeeds 
very well in the greenhouse, and should be 
placed in a light, airy position. The soil may 
have become sour, and the plant is then in a 
bad state at the roots. If this is so, remove a 
portion, as much as possible, of this effete soil ; 
repot it atrain. but not in an over larpe pot. 
usinir a compost of two parts ^ood loam to one 
of fibrous peat, with a little leaf-mould and 
sand. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

RIPENING THE WOOD. 

The perfect ripening of the wood of 
Chrysanthemums which is to produce ex¬ 
hibition blooms is a subject little under¬ 
stood by those who are taking up the cul¬ 
ture of these plants for the first time. 
Without maturation of the stems perfect 
blooms cannot bo obtained. The incurved 
section is more influenced by the proper I 
or improper maturation of the growth ; 
than any other section of the whole 
family, owing to the different construction ] 
of the blooms. There is a great difference 
between blooms which are the result of 
properly-matured plants and those not so. 
This was well exemplified last season by 
the number of ill-formed blooms to be seen 
—t he result of a wot season and non- ! 
maturation of the growth. Last season I 
the blooms of the incurved section gener- j 
ally lacked the two essential iioints—viz., 
depth and solidity, which go to make up 
a perfect bloom. The object of all be¬ 
ginners should be to aim at obtaining 
these two i»oints. Many people consider 
that if the plants throughout the summer 
season of growth are exceptionally stout 
in the stems, having also large, gross, 
green-looking leaves, they are certain to 


succeed in obtaining blooms of the highest 
possible quality There never was a 
greater mistake. Plants of this class 
often produce only an apology for a bloom, 
which is sure to bring disappointment. 
When exhibition is the main object the 
cultivator has in view, the test of produc¬ 
tion is more difficult, as there are many 
points which are necessary in order to 
gain a leading position. The form the 
liower lias, the breadth of its petals, the 
colour of the same, the depth of the 
blooms, the size and smoothness which 
each bloom develops, and lastly, the fresh¬ 
ness, or the want of it, are important 
matters. Many disappointments have 
been incurred by over-estimation of the 
flowers at home. Exhibiting teaches 
lessons to learners in cultivating Chrysan¬ 
themums which cannot be taught so i>er- 
fectly in any other manner. Disappoint¬ 
ment in one's own blooms often does, or 
ought to, set the cultivator thinking how 
to remedy the evil and improve tlie 
prospects of future combat. 

An erroneous idea prevails in some 
quarters as to the correct meaning of 
ripening wood. Wood-ripening does not 
consist in merely hardening the wood, but 
also in storing it with nutriment for the 
blooms. If the ripening or maturation is 
forced, so to speak, by drought or in 
other ways, such treatment unduly con¬ 
tracts the sap vessels, impeding a free flow 
of nourishment for the blooms at a critical 
time. This is what may be termed over 
ripening. The wood must be matured by 
natural means. Sun heat is the most 
essential point, to consider in the projior 
rijiening of the wood, and without its aid 
it is not possible to achieve the object 
named. In some seasons and localities 
there may be too much of it, and in others 
not enough. The main point, then, is to 
know how to benefit, by what we do get, 
and reduce as much as possible the in¬ 
jurious effects of having too much. There 
are two kinds of localities which have 
their seasons, so to speak. Roth are 
favourable to success In certain seasons, 
but in opposite directions. First of these 
are the low-lying districts, which are 
especially favourable to successful results 
during a dry and hot season. Heavy 
night dews greatly assist the cultivator 
who resides in a low-lying locality. 
Chrysanthemums are moisture - loving 
plants, both at the roots and also about 
the foliage. Rut when the season is a wet 
one, and there is an absence of solar 
warmth, then the grower who resides in a 
low-lying district is at a disadvantage. 
Blooms produced in such localities as that 
described are remarkable for the breadth 
of the petals, and prove that a somewhat 
damp atmosphere is favourable to this 
end. Rut it is not necessary that the dis¬ 
trict should be one attended with a heavy 
rainfall, so long as there is humidity in the 
air. The other class of cultivator is he 
who resides in high-lying, and conse¬ 
quently dry districts, and who is heavily 
handicapped in a dry, scorching summer 
such as that of 1911. High and dry 
localities predispose to rather small but 
narrow petals. One of the greatest 
troubles a grower in a high-lying district 
has to contend with in a dry season is 
premature bud - formation. Where the 
locality is high, the air, although much 
lain may be registered, is drier than in 
the lowlands; it is this dry air which 
causes early bud-formation, about which 
| glowers in the north of England know 
I nothing of as compared to the difficulties 
I experienced by their brethren in the 
I southern counties. This premature bud- 
| formation renders the “ taking ” of the 
' buds a hazardous matter. The proper 
I time to “ take ” some varieties is 


altogether upset under such conditions. 
They form either too early or too late for 
producing the finest blooms. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS—RETAINING 
THE BUDS. 

Very soon growers will be thinking of re¬ 
taining the buds of their Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. It is early, I am aware, to refer to 
this matter, but then the plants are behav¬ 
ing in a very curious fashion this season, 

I and the unexpected is happening to the 
plants in many collections. A matter of 
supreme importance to growers of large 
exhibition blooms is that the buds of all 
Japanese sorts should be retained before 
the end of August, otherwise the resulting 
blooms will be poor and thin, and will fall 
far short of what is required in blooms of 
exhibition quality. There is not the 
slightest doubt that within the next fort¬ 
night many plants will be developing their 
buds,and although this is unduly early fj»r 
many varieties, these same buds must lie 
retained, as the next series of buds would 
develop much too late to ensure the pro¬ 
duction of blooms of good quality. For 
ordinary decoration it would be quite safe 
to pinch out the buds that are now being 
develoiied, and take on the shoots to the 
next series of buds, which in most cases 
would appear in about a month. As to the 
buds that are showing earlier than the 
grower may desire, the inexperienced cul¬ 
tivator may jxissibly be in doubt how to 
proceed. If the buds can be actually re¬ 
tained by the first or second week in 
August it will be a great advantage, and 
this may be ensured, in a measure, by 
adopting the following plan. So soon as 
the bud is clearly seen standing out dis¬ 
tinctly from the young growths that sur¬ 
round it, remove with care the largest of 
the growths. Then allow some time to 
elapse before the next growth is removed, 
repeating this operation as and when re¬ 
quired. To determine when each growth 
shall be removed it is necessary to watch 
the bud, and so long as this is seen to lie 
developing and swelling retain the sur¬ 
rounding shoots, but so soon as it appears 
to be stationary pinch out another growth 
Continue to observe this method with each 
bud until about the middle of August, by 
which time it should be safe to remove all 
surrounding shoots, thus leaving a hud ut 
the apex of each of the original shoots re¬ 
tained. These remarks apply more parti¬ 
cularly to plants that have developed their 
buds earlier than is desirable in the best 
interest of the plants, and by retarding the 
actual retaining of the buds the chances of 
a successful issue are increased very con¬ 
siderably. A few popular sorts tlwt 
should have their buds retained by the 
middle of August arc :—Dorothy Gonld- 
smith, Lady Conyers, Lady Edward Letch* 
worth, Magnificent, Mme. Paoli Radaelli. 

1 Mme. G. Rivol, Mary Inglis, Miss Annie 
Lunt, Miss Kathleen Stoop, Mrs. E. 
Thirkell, Shnnklin, and many others. 

W. V. T. 

:NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums, late blooming.— Tlie 
plants are doing well, and are clean. 1 
have seen fewer earwigs and black Aie* 
about this season, and weak soot-water, 
where it. has been used, has given a dark 
colour to the foliage. Stakes will he 
necessary. The late varieties have cot 
shown buds yet, and in all cases the 
second crowns will be selected.—II. 

“ The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —Neio Edition, 11th, revised, with description* 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture asd 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, IS*.; 

post free, Us. 6d. “ The English Flower Garden 
map also be had finely bound in S vols., half vellum, ti*. net. 

I Of all Booksellers or from the office of GARDENING ILLVS’ 

I tratep, 17, Fitrnival-ttTftt, London, E.Q. 
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FERNS. 

FILMY FERNS. 

(Reply to "A. B.") 

The term filmy Ferns is applied by 
gardeners to a section of tbe great Fern 
family of which tlie species of Tricho- | 
manes, the Todeas, and tlie Hymeno- 
phyllum are the principal members. These 
dainty Ferns have fronds or leaves of a 
very thin and translucent texture, and are 


cultivation. A lean-to house with a wall 
backing south, and extending above the 
highest part of the glass roof, is also an 
advantage, and a flow-and-return hot- 
water pipe is all that is desirable in the 
way of heating, Ibis being arranged so 
that tile heat can bo turned on during 
severe weather only. Collections of these 
are now grown in nearly all botanical 
gardens, and in many private gardens as 
well. These Ferns may be grown in peat- 
fibre in pots or pans, on the dead trunks 


occurred. It is also necessary to damp 
down the plants and the floor and walls 
of the house before frost Is exjiected, so 
as to counteract the ultra-drying effect 
that frost causes. The drought caused by 
extreme cold is more fatal in its effects on 
filmy Ferns and many other plants than is 
drought of hot, dry weather, and must lie 
especially provided for in the case of filmy 
Ferns, which enjoy a water-saturated 
atmosphere. It need not be thought that 
these dainty plants can only be grown in 



III. —Vie to of a portion of the rock garden at Drynham. (See page 503.) 


often very finely cut or divided, these two 
characteristics giving to them a peculiar 
grace and beauty. Another natural 
character running through the group is 
their love of ample moisture and of cool 
and grateful shade. Some few kinds from 
die tropical regions, both east and west, 
like a warm temperature, but by far the i 
larger number of kinds may be grown in 
a close greenhouse from which frost is ex¬ 
cluded. A low and rather flat-roofed 
house, partly below ground level, and 
facing the north, is an ideal spot for their 
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of Tree-Ferns, on blocks of red sandstone, 
or on the porous tufa from the quarries of 
Derbyshire, which seems peculiarly fitted 
to nourish nearly all forms of cryptogamic 
life and verdure. 

After all, the main point in filmy Fern 
culture is the equable atmosphere of, the 
house, which must be moisture-laden and 
close— i.e., not too freely ventilated. If 
the house is totally unheated, as is some¬ 
times the case, then it is well not to open 
the door even during severe frost, but to 
keep it closed until after a thaw has 


botanical or other well-equipped gardens, 
since even amateurs, poor ns well as rich, 
have grown them perfectly, and often 
under many difficulties, and by means of 
many makeshift aids. 

The commonest of all the filmy Ferns is 
our native species—viz., the Killnrne.v 
Fern—so called because once abundant 
there and in the South of Ireland, 
although found in other parts of the 
world as well. This is Triehomnnes radi- 
cans, and is very often seen in Wardian 
cases, or under glass shades in shady 
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rooms or windows all over the country. 
The other two kinds are the Hymenophyl- 
lums—viz., H. tunbrldgense, and a form 
of it known as H. unilaterale or H. Wil¬ 
son i. Other filmy Ferns are found pretty 
nearly all over the world. 


FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRIES FOR FORCING. 
Where the forcing of Strawberries is 
carried out, growers are now, or will 
shortly be, busy layering the necessary 
number of runners. Opinions differ as to 
the best means of effecting this, some pre¬ 
ferring tlie 60-sized pot, filled with a rich, 
sharp compost, while others layer direct 
into 5-inch and 6-inch pots, filled with 
suitable compost, and so avoid having to 
repot them after they are severed from the 
mother plants. It; is only fair to say 
the one method succeeds equally as well 
as the other, and the adherents of both 
methods cannot, where they find results 
prove satisfactory, <lo better than con¬ 
tinue following the practice they find to 
answer best. It is now customary in most 
gardens to grow a few r rows of plants 
specially for the yielding of runners for 
]>ot work. Planted in well manured 
ground, and denuded of their flower- 
spikes—which are allowed to develop to a 
certain extent to make certain they are 
not blind—these plants push out early and 
vigorous runners, which, if layered as 
soon as ready and treated correctly after¬ 
wards, make fine bold crowns by the time 
mid-autumn arrives. Those who neglect 
making such provision must select the best 
from amongst those runners layered with 
the intention of setting them out after¬ 
wards to form new beds outdoors. In all 
cases the runners should be severed from 
the old plants as soon as there is plenty 
of young white roots coiling round .the 
sides of the pots, and stood close together 
on the north side of a wall or a shady 
place for a few days before being potted. 
To have tlie runners in the best of con¬ 
dition when layering into small potsisprac- 
tised, they must never, from the time they 
are pegged down until severed from the 
parent plants, be allowed to feel the want 
of moisture. Unless rain is falling t he soil 
in the pots should, therefore, be kept 
uniformly moist, which, besides the 
reasons already stated, facilitates rooting 
and makes a difference of several days in 
regard to the time they ore ready for re¬ 
moval. This work is always best 
entrusted to one person, who should be 
made responsible for the watering being 
carefully attended to, whatever the 
method of layering adopted may be. 

In the meantime, the pots and compost 
for tlie final potting should be got ready. 
The pots, if quite new, must first, be well 
steeped and dried, but if they have been 
used before, scour them well both inside 
and out. Clean crocks for drainage, with 
n little fresh soot to sprinkle among them, 
and a tablespoonful of I-inch bones 
scattered on top, are other essential 
requisites. A few flaky pieces of loam 
make a good covering for the drainage. 
The basis of the compost with which to 
give the plants their final shift, or for 
tilling the pots with when layering direct 
on the pots in which they are to fruit 
is preferred, is loam. This should be of a 
fibrous nature, and be well chopped or 
pulled to pieces. To every two barrow¬ 
loads of this add one of old Mushroom- 
bed or decomposed hotbed manure, and 
half a peck of bone-meal, and incorporate 
the whole by turning the mass two or 
three times. Loams of a heavy texture 
should have an addition of finely-broken 
lime rubbish to render them more porous, 


and very light loams a little dried, 
pounded clay to give them consistency. 
The potting must be firmly done, and 
when finished water and stand the plants 
close together for a few days, after which 
arrange them some little distance apart in 
a position where they will experience full 
sunlight the day long, and on an ash or 
gravel base, to prevent worms gaining 
ingress. Failing the latter they should 
then be stood on boards. Watering must 
at first be carefully done, and in hot 
weather the plants should be well 
syringed morning and afternoon. As soon 
as new roots are formed, and they take 
possession of the compost, much • more 
water will be required; in fact, if a large 
number of plants is grown the attention 
of one person is then almost wholly 
absorbed in looking after them when and 
after this stage is reached. A. W. 

RASPBERRY PLANTING. 

When, from one reason or another, it has 
become necessary to form a new plantation 
of Raspberries, the site intended for the 
purpose should, to enable planting being 
effected this coming autumn, be prepared 
at once. In selecting a piece of ground 
for this purpose, a position that is sunny, 
well drained, and having a good depth of 
soil should have the preference when there 
is a choice of sites. The first condition 
must be complied with in any case, and as 
regards the second, matters can be 
remedied, when the subsoil is wet, by 
draining it. In the third instance, should 
the good soil be of no great depth, and that 
beneath it of a heavy nature bordering on 
clay, marl, or limestone brash, then its 
condition must be ameliorated and ren¬ 
dered sufficiently fertile for the roots to 
work down into it by breaking it up and 
Incorporating with it such substances as 
old mortar, the accumulated sweepings of 
paths, roads, and drives, and the contents 
of the refuse heap, whether these have been 
charred by fire or merely allowed to lie and 
rot for a season or so. So long as it is 
either in an advanced stage of decomposi¬ 
tion or quite decayed it does not signify, 
and a very liberal quantity indeed of it 
may be .worked into the subsoil. For the 
top spit, well-rotted or old hotbed manure 
answers best. Sandy soils require an 
addition of some description to make them 
more holding and retentive of moisture, 
such as well-decayed loam, the contents of 
old Vine or Peach borders, and in extreme 
cases it is permissible to use a certain pro¬ 
portion of either well-dried, pulverised 
clay or marl. For this class of soil, manure 
from cowsheds is the best to employ, and 
there should be no stint of it either, so 
that both the top and bottom spits may 
have an equal share of it. It will be 
inferred from the last remark that double 
digging of the site is advised, and unless 
the lower stratum of soil is equally as good 
as that at the top do not reverse the 
position of either during the process of 
trenching. In the case of merely appro¬ 
priating a portion of the garden which has 
long been under cultivation and which has 
also at intervals been bastard trenched, 
nothing more than a good manuring of the 
plot is required. Whether little or much 
preliminary work is necessary, it is good 
policy to carry it out now, so that tlie soil 
may have time to settle into place before 
the time to plant arrives, and thus avoid 
delay. As to the planting, there are 
various ways of doing this, but the two 
most practical methods are first to plant 
tlie stools in rows 5 feet asunder, allowing 
a distance of 2 feet between the stools, 
and to train the canes to a wire trellis 
some 5 feet in height ; and, secondly, to 
plant the-stools in groups of three, trian¬ 
gular fashion, 4 feet aparjt in the rows, the 


latter to be 5 feet asunder, and to tie the 
c-aues to stakes 5 feet high, one of which 
should be inserted in the centre of each 
group of stools. By the adoption of either 
system, very heavy crops can. provided all 
other conditions are right, be had, and the 
cost in both cases is not very great. Varie¬ 
ties are more numerous than they were, 
several of sterling merit having been intro¬ 
duced within recent years. Of these there 
are Bountiful, Abundance, Profusion, Per¬ 
fection, and Queen of England, which 
bears fruit of a rich yellow' colour. Of 
older sorts, there are Superlative, Hornet. 
Carter’s Prolific, Norwich Wonder, and 
Baiimfortli’s Seedling, all of which yield 
fruits large in size and are very produc¬ 
tive. A. W. 


FIGS DROPPING. 

1 enclose two Figs for inspection; tree healthy, 
plenty of foliage and shoots, about six year* 
oid, on south wall; never fruited till last year, 
when the Figs dropped of! when about the size 
of a bantam's egg; the same has happened 
this year.—(R ev.) W. H. Partridge. 

[Your Fig-tree is growing too strongly, 
the result, no doubt, of the roots having 
found their way into far too rich soil. 
When a Fig-tree gets into this condition, 
the fruits, which are invariably plentifully 
produced.. appear healthy enough until 
they reach a certain stage, when they full 
off. This would go on year after year 
unless means are taken to control the root 
system, which, if properly carried out. 
prevents further loss of crop. The most 
effectual means of controlling the roots is 
to confine them within the limits of a 
brick-built, receptacle, some 2 feet 6 inches 
to o feet in depth, and from 2 feet to 4 feet 
square, according to tlie age and size of 
the tree. If possible, some paving-stones 
should be laid under the ball, or otherwise 
put in a 4-inch layer of concrete. On either 
the paving-stones or the concrete the walls 
should be built up to ground-level, laying 
the bricks in cement. An outlet about 

2 inches square should be left in one corner 
(the lowest), to allow water to pass away. 
When opening out the trench, to enable 
the suggested work being undertaken, 
ignore all roots found beyond a distance of 
2 feet or 4 feet from the stem of the tree, 
and cut them clean off. The trench must 
Ik* wide enough to allow of the brickwork 
being properly laid ; also that the ball may 
be tunnelled under for the introduction of 
the paving-stone or concrete floor before- 
mentioned. A few inches of drainage 
material should be laid on the floor and 
covered witli turf when the building is 
complete, and then work out a little of 
the old soil from among the roots on the 
face (if the ball. After this, cut back tlie 
roots an inch or so with a sharp knife, 
and then fill in with compost, consisting 
of turfy loam, with a liberal admixture of 
lime-rubble and a little bone-meal, ram¬ 
ming all very firm as the work proceeds 
Fill to within 2 inches of the top of the 
wall, which will leave space for mulching 
and watering in future. If not convenient 
for the roots to he enclosed as suggested, 
fill the trench with lime-rubble instead, 
which will serve to keep them within 
bounds for a time. In this case the lime- 
rubbish should be dug out now and again, 
to make certain that, none of the roots 
have penetrated it and got out of bounds. 
The proper time to carry out the above 
recommendations would be the latter end 
of October, or any time during November 
next] 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume.— The Index to Volume. XXXIV. oj 
Gardening Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., pu* 
free 3\<L). The Binding Case for the game volume is oleo 
available (price It. 6d., by post la. OdJ. The Index osd 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 17, Furvival-street, London, K.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is it-, 
post free. 
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POULTRY. 

SOME CHICKEN NOTES. 
Chickens enjoying the advantages of pure 
.soil are able lo obtain for themselves quite 
u large proportion of their own food— 
food, moreover, which is better for them 
than all the artificial rations ever in¬ 
vented. Natural food has a most benefi¬ 
cial effect upon chickens. Worms, insects, 
grabs, and seeds are all appreciated by 
young stock, and these they can only ob¬ 
tain for themselves when they are running 
upon soil which is pure and fresh. Apart 
from the increased health and vigour of the 
birds which the constant scratching for 
food encourages, there is a considerable 
saving in expense, for, obviously, if the 
youngsters are procuring their own food 
from the ground, less-artificial food has to 
lie provided for them. Whenever the con¬ 
ditions permit, therefore, chickens should 
la* given their freedom. If, owing to limi¬ 
tations of space, this is impossible, then 
the run in which they are confined should 
be moved frequently from place to place. 
It is very bad policy to permit cockerels 
and pullets to grow up together, for under 
these circumstances neither thrive so well. 
The cockerels are constantly worrying the 
pullets with too persistent attention, and 
they are continually fighting among them¬ 
selves, while the development of the 
pullets is retarded, and they are liable to 
Ik* permanently stunted. Immediately the 
sexes can be distinguished they should he 
separated. The cockerels should be placed 
by themselves and the pullets by them¬ 
selves. and they develop better if they are 
unable to see each other. There is no 
exact age at which the sexes can be dis¬ 
tinguished. Some varieties develop much 
more rapidly than do others. A Leghorn 
cockerel, for instance, often can be dis¬ 
tinguished when it is live weeks old, 
whereas with an Orpington it is fre¬ 
quently difficult to tell even when it is 
three months old. As soon as the sexes 
can he distinguished, however, the separa¬ 
tion should take place. 

It should always be remembered that 
too much sun is almost, if not quite, as 
injurious to young chickens as too little. 
Natural shelter is llie best kind of all, and 
if the birds can he given access to a wood 
or coppice nothing better can be desired. 
When, however, there is no natural pro¬ 
tection, artificial shade must be provided. 
There are a good many different ways of 
accomplishing this, jierhaps the simplest 
being to fasten two hurdles together with 
a layer of straw between. Trees and fruit 
hushes planted in the runs, when birds 
are being kept in confinement, answer ad¬ 
mirably. and have the advantage of being 
useful in more ways than one. When¬ 
ever the conditions allow, chickens should 
he given their freedom. Many poultry- 
keepers cannot follow this plan, since they 
possess insufficient room to do so. But 
whenever such is possible this is the 
method to adopt. 

In some poultry-yards, particularly 
when they are situated on clay or in a low- 
lying position, cramp is a rather common 
complaint. It is also duo to lack of exer¬ 
cise, and hence* we find that when the dry 
system of feeding is adopted the disease 
is.very rare. Birds suffering from cramp 
walk awkwardly, and instead of the toes 
being spread out in the usual way they 
draw up together. Unless the bird is 
treated at once the limbs become useless 
and it cannot walk. The cure of this com¬ 
plaint is obvious. Be sure that the houses 
are quite dry and that the birds are en¬ 
couraged to take as much exercise as pos¬ 
sible. A tonic should be given, the bird 
should lie fed on nutritious foods, and the 
feet and legs rubbed with turpentine after 
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they have been soaked in hot water. In 
severe cases the legs and feet should be 
encased with llannel soaked in turpen¬ 
tine. 

At the present time there is a goodly 
number of chickens running about the 
poultry-yard. These*should he penned, in 
order that they may be suitably prepared 
for table use. Those chickens should be 
chosen which possess some feature that 
may be regarded as an obstacle to their 
final selection as breeding stock. Chickens 
which are being prepared for table use 
should be closely confined, and fed liber¬ 
ally on ground oats, barley-meal, or any 
other kind of meal flint rapidly lays on 
flesh. The object of this method is not 
only to increase the weight, which is, of 
course, of considerable importance, but it 
improves the flesh to an extent which 
would apj>ear almost incredible to those 
who have never attempted any such means 
of preparation. The birds should 1m* 
starved for about twenty-four hours pre¬ 
vious to killing, for not only docs this add 
to the quality and flavour of the flesh, but 
the keeping properties are vastly im¬ 
proved. Careful plucking is necessary, 
for torn or damaged skin detracts greatly 
from the appearance of the bird. While 
the feathers are being removed the head 
should be bung down the whole time, so 
that the blood may drain from the body, 
leaving the flesh of a good colour. 

E. T. B. 


A 07'A.S' A M) REPLIED. 

The importance of food.— Recently n 
late* hatching of Indian Runner ducks 
was. by an oversight, fed almost entirely 
on thirds. They died unaccountably, until 
only three were left, and these were in a 
pitiably limp condition, unable to use their 
legs, which were stretched out behind 
them. Their case seemed hopeless, but I 
mixed their food with milk, which in two 
days made them as well as possible. 
This experience shows that food can kill 
or cure, and the fact applies to us as well 
as to these ducks. A right selection of 
food would restore many people to good 
health, though, of course, it may not be 
the treatment needed in every ease.— 
W. .7. Farmer. 


Poultry Post-mortems. We have arranged 
with Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, lcknield- 
street., Birmingham, to make a general ex¬ 
amination of dead poultry, pigeonB, and other 
birds, also rabbits, at the nominal charge of 
one shilling for each, subject to the report ap¬ 
pearing in Gardening Illustrated. Dead bodies 
must be sent, carriage paid, direct to Mr. 
Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one 
shilling,and not to our office: and should reach 
him not later than the Saturday before date 
of publication. Full particulars should be 
given as to the symptoms previous to death, 
also how the birds nave been fed. and any 
other information likely to he of use in ad¬ 
vising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Chicken (Gardener ).—Atrophy or con¬ 
sumption, due either to overcrowding or 
to a wrong system of feeding. You give 
no details to enable me to advise you pro¬ 
perly. I think you ought to get a good 
hook on chicken-raising, and read up the 
subject, for. judging by what you say, I 
have my doubts as to whether you are not 
a novice.—J. Freeman. 

Dead fowls (G. H\ GJ .—There was no 
trace of arsenic or any similar poison, but 
I may tell you that the livers of both these 
fowls were bad, and it looks ns though you 
have got infectious or contagious liver 
disease amongst them. Can you manage 
to remove them to fresh land? If so, that 
Is very desirable, and for medicine give 
them a solution of steel in the drinking 
water.—J. Freeman. 

Poultry dying (Mrs. Mason ).—The lien 
you sent had been suffering for some time 
from liver disease, and that was the cause 


of her death. It is certainly curious that 
six should be found dead together; but I 
could find no symptoms of poisoning about 
this one.—J. Freeman. 

Canary (J. H.). - The lien canary died of 
heart failure, and it may he that the work 
of rearing her young was the cause. 
There was no other disease apparent. It 
does not follow, of course, that this was 
tiie cause of the young one dying.— 
J. Freeman. 

Bullfinch (Mrs. Wainuright ).—The bull¬ 
finch had liver disease, brought on, no 
doubt, by a wrong system of feeding. I 
suppose it was kept in an aviary with 
other birds? Maybe want of liberty con¬ 
tributed to its death, as is the case with 
so many birds.—J. Freeman. 


BEES. 

S E A SO X A1 LE NOT E S. 

Honey usually comes in slowly during 
August, and the honey harvest is over in 
most localities by September. The excep¬ 
tion is where either the apiary stands 
near to the moors or the hives are moved 
to the moors specially for the gathering of 
the heather honey. Under ordinary con¬ 
ditions extracting and the removal of 
tilled sections should now come in for a 
good deal of attention, and as the honey 
comes in the more and more slowly, super 
room should he gradually reduced to meet 
the altered conditions. Take every pre 
caution against robbing, which is very 
easily started and anything hut easy to 
suppress. Should robbing, unfortunately. 
l>e set lip, promptly narrow the hive 
entrance so ns to admit but one bee at a 
time, and spray about the entrance with 
a very weak solution of carbolic aekl. 
See that the various queens are vigorous, 
and if not, take steps to replace with 
young, fertile, and vigorous rulers. The 
importance of rearing plenty of brood 
during the latter active months can 
hardly be over estimated, for these late- 
bred bees are the ones to work in the 
early spring, and give to the particular 
stock to which they belong a fair chance 
of doing good service to their owner when 
the actual honey season arrives. If weak 
stocks are now on hand the best plan is t«» 
unite, and so form strong stocks, that are 
nil the more likely to winter successfully 
Ilian weak ones. If driven bees can now 
be procured, as is possible in some dis¬ 
tricts, they should be made up into strong 
stocks by uniting, if necessary, and should 
lie properly fed up for wintering. Driven 
bees are very cheap, and if handled as 
suggested are a sound investment. 

A duty that may be taken in hand at 
any time, and that is better done now 
than earlier in the season, is the paint¬ 
ing of the hives. It. should also be seen 
to that each hive is thoroughly water¬ 
proof, and that it stands perfectly firm. 

As lifts are removed from the hives 
they should he thoroughly cleaned, and if 
repairs are needed such should he attended 
to. Store such parts by hanging up in a 
dry, airy apartment.and wrap round with 
dry pa per if desired to be ready for use 
again without further preparation in the 
spring. Any appliances, too, that will he 
required for use no more this season 
should be cleaned and stored properly 
until again wanted. 

Towards the end of the honey season 
old combs and scraps of wax may come 
to hand, and such are sometimes burnt or 
thrown away. Wax, however, is a valu¬ 
able commodity, and it is a good plan 
to save such accumulations and melt down 
subsequently. Do not, however, allow old 
wax scraps to tumble about, or the wax- 
moth is encouraged. J. T. Bird. 
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July 29th, 1933. 

I it the summer, when exhibitions are being 
held all over the country, the regular 
visitor to the meetings at Vincent-square 
does not look for great displays. This 
notwithstanding, however, there was 
quite a creditable gathering got together, 
though largely of hardy flowers. And it 
is these we rejoice to see, for these are the 
flowers which the million garden with 
to-day. Novelties, it may be, were not 
abundant, but in place thereof we get that 
ever-changing succession of flowers which 
is really an education in itself. The 
Water Lilies demonstrated this to perfec¬ 
tion, and rarely have these flowers been 
more finely arranged. The fine strain of 
Gloxinias from Chelsea was another good 
feature, while the new red Sunflower from 
Reading found many admirers. Orchids 
were very much in the minority, and fruit 
was hut poorly represented. The 
Gladiolus exhibition held in conjunction 
with this meeting brought many growers 
of tile flower from the Continent, and 
English growers must look to their laurels 
if they desire to occupy front place. 

Greenhouse Ferns.— The only exhibit of 
those came from Messrs. II. B. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, whose table contained 
many choice tilings. Not least among 
these were the specimens of Nephrolepis 
Willmotta*, standing out prominently here 
and there. Other notable examples in¬ 
cluded Adiantum Veitohi (with pretty, 
red-tinted fronds), A. pulverulentum. A. 
velutinmn, A. tinetum, Davallia Veitohi, 
1). tijiensis fonnosn. Drynaria queroifolin, 
and Microlcpia platyphylla. A goodly 
specimen of Adiantum Farleyeuse glorio- 
sum was also noted. 

Creenhouse plants. —The great feature 
under this head was the magnificent table 
of Gloxinias arranged by Messrs. James 
Veitoh and Sons, Limited, Chelsea. These 
were in every conceivable shade—some 
self-coloured, others bordered or mottled, 
and so on. Arranged in groups of one 
colour, the strain demonstrated to the 
fullest extent how true these plants come 
when raised from seed. The crimsons and 
whites were particularly fine. To the 
gardener, whether amateur or profes¬ 
sional, the most interesting fact was that 
all had been raised from seeds sown in 
January last, thus the plants were only 
about six months old. Certainly, the 
plants, as well as the flowers, were as fine 
as could be desired, while as affording a 
succession to older plants, they have a 
value of their own. Mr. L. R. Russell, 
Richmond, had three giant specimens of 
Hydrangea, the plants not less than 
<> feet or 8 feet high. Whether such huge 
examples are of great utility we know 
not—they were certainly giants of their 
kind. In another direction Mr. Russell 
had a table of greenhouse and stove plants, 
in which Alocasias Aniectochili, Dra- 
CiPiins, Crotons, and other useful subjects 
were well shown. Saxifraga sarmentosa 
tricolor was particularly good, and so, too, 
Nertera depressa. Messrs. William Cut- 
bush and Sons, llighgate, N., also dis¬ 
played greenhouse plants in variety. 

Hardy flowers.— Perhaps the finest ex¬ 
hibit under this head was that from Mr. 
Amos Perry, Enfield, and which included 
Water Lilies, waterside plants in abund¬ 
ance, and other good plants. In the back¬ 
ground were arranged many of t he bolder 
herbaceous Spirieas, and in conjunction 
with such handsome subjects as Senecio 
macrophyllus, S. Veitchianus, and others, 
made a particularly good setting to the 
Water Lilies in the streamlet in front. 
These were in great variety, and fully ex¬ 
panded, and made quite a telling display. 
In the centre, as a margin to such Lilies 
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as Huiuboldti magnifleum, canadense, 
Martagon dalmaticum, and others, was 
the pretty, scarlet-flowered Anomatheca 
cruenta, a pretty plant of a few inches 
high, all too rarely seen. Mr. James 
Hudson (gardener to Mr. Ijeopold de 
Rothschild, Gunnersbury House) staged 
some of the grandest flowers of Water 
Lilies ever seen. Colossea is a giant in its 
way, flesh-white in colour, with a base 
of pink to the petals. Escarhoucle is a 
much smaller flower, but for brilliancy is 
equalled by none. Crimson lake would 
probably best describe the colour as seen, 
though if seen on the water in brilliant 
sunlight quite another hue may be re¬ 
vealed. Each of these received, as they 
richly deserved, an award of merit. 
Another notable plant shown for the first 
time, and also receiving an award of 
merit, was Sutton’s Red Sunflower. It is 
an annual, reputedly reproducing itself 
true, or nearly so, from seed, and likely 
to prove of much value in the garden. The 
flower-heads are from (» inches to 8 inches 
across, brownish-crimson for the most 
part, the tips of the florets golden. 
Messrs. Bobbie and Co., Edinburgh, had 
a few vases of Sweet Peas grown in their 
accustomed style. Two of these, King 
White and Dobbie’s True Lavender, re¬ 
ceived awards of merit. Mr. James Box, 
Lindfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, 
staged an admirable group of herbaceous 
flowers, including Phloxes, Sweet Peas, 
Gladiolus princeps, and others. The 
Sweet Peas were particularly good, such 
varieties as Scarlet Emperor, Bobbie’s 
Cream, Blue Bell, and Elfrida Pearson 
standing out prominently. The Phloxes 
were a feast in themselves, and included 
most of the newer and best older sorts. 
Messrs. Baker, Wolverhampton, lmd a 
goodly display of the newer Astilbes, a 
good selection of those shown being Ceres, 
Venus, Vesta, and Krienhilde. When well 
giown, and seen in the open garden, it is 
highly probable that, the colours will be 
even more pronounced than now. Messrs. 
William Wells, Ltd., Mersthnm, Surrey, 
displayed herbaceous Phloxes exeeed- 
ingly well; Le Mahdi (deepest violet), 
Elizabeth Campbell (pink and white), 
Arthur Kane (fine pink), and Berviche of 
Parma (violet colour, with white eye) 
being very good. Mr. M. Prichard, 
Christchurch. Hants, exhibited the best 
hardy flowers in really good style. A 
freshness pervaded the whole that gave 
brightness and charm to the group, and 
one was attracted by it as much as by the 
excellence of the flowers. Obviously, only 
the best is brought—not everything. The 
iijbrid forms of Gladiolus primulinus 
were very good, and Stokesia cyanea 
priecox we have never seen finer. Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
had an excellent grouping of Thalietrum 
dipterocarpum, a plant endowed with an 
elegant habit of growth and rich violet- 
coloured sepals. It is welcome among 
the newer herbaceous plants, and one of 
the few depending upon its coloured sepals 
for its good effect. In Gentiana 
Veitehiorum we have virtually a summer¬ 
flowering G. a caul is, from which, how¬ 
ever, it is very distinct. The flowers are 
more attenuated and taper to the base, 
while the habit of the plant approximates 
lather to a miniature-growing Sweet 
William. The Phlox group from Messrs. 
H. J. Jones, Limited. Lewisham, was one 
of the features of the show, the plants 
being pot grown and excellently culti¬ 
vated. There were in all some fifty or 
more varieties, the plants in no case ex¬ 
ceeding 3 feet in height. We consider the 
following a selection of the best: Frau 
Van Lassberg (purest, white), General 
Van Ilentz (crimson, white centre), Le 
Mahdi and Wirdar (two of the best blue- 


coloured Phloxes), Mrs. R. C. Pulling 
and Doreen (of pinkish shade), and 
Guippeu-Koning (of rich salmon colour). 
The plants were in the pink of condition, 
and, probably, pot-grown Phloxes have 
never been exhibited so finely. The fine 
group of hardy flowers from Messrs. T. S. 
Ware, Limited, Feltham, merited all 
praise, and was of considerable extent 
and variety. The idea of showing free 
masses of things appeals to us rather 
strongly; it is also suggestive of the plant 
in the garden In this way Geum, Gail- 
lardia, Helenium, Campanula, and many 
more were effectively displayed. In the 
group from Messrs. Taylor and Phillips, 
Bracknell. Eryngium Olivcrianum stood 
out well, the rich blue of its stems and 
cones having a most striking effect. Both 
Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate, N., and Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, 
had a fine bunch of the brilliantly-flowered 
Lilium chalcedonicum. Its effect was very 
telling. Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Mr. 
G. Iieutbe, Keaton, the Guildford Hardy 
Plant Nursery, W. Fells and Sons, 
Hitchin, and Carter Page and Co., each 
exhibited hardy flowers. 

Flowering shrubs.— Mr. Charles Turner, 
Slough, bad an exhibit of the shrubby 
Spiraeas, some dozen or eighteen species 
and varieties being displayed. From 
Elstree, the Hon. Vicary Gibbs sent a new 
shrubby Spinea, S. (Sorbaria) arborea 
grandis. In leafage the plant strongly re¬ 
sembles S. I.indleyana, though its stouter 
habit and stronger, more erect plumes are 
quite distinct. It secured an award of 
merit. 

Roses. —Only one group of Roses was 
staged, Messrs. William Paul and Son, 
Waltham Cross, displaying a considerable 
variety in stands and baskets. Bianca, 
Florence Haswell Veitch, Ophelia, Juliet. 
Coronet, Lady Downes, Mrs. Charles 
Hunter, and Red Admiral are a good selec¬ 
tion. In addition to these we were much 
impressed with a new seedling crimson, 
which is as yet unnamed. The colour and 
habit of growth are excellent. 

Carnations.— Mr. James Douglas, Great 
Book ham, showed two dozen vases of the 
finest border Carnations, a very pretty and 
most telling lot. Rosy Morn (award of 
merit) is really deepest cerise in colour, 
though of quite an exceptional shade 
Mrs. George Marshall (crimson-maroon) 
we consider one of the finest flowers in 
the lot, good in form, thick in petal, and 
strong in stem. 

Orchids. —Very few Orchids were seen 
at this meeting, though we were pleased t»» 
see a nicely-flowered group of Disu gran- 
diflora from Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, Chelsea. Sir Trevor Lawrence. 
Bart., sent several interesting things, the 
most striking being a large basket of 
Habenaria rhodoehila. with orange- 
coloured flowers. Sir Jeremiah Column, 
Bart., had Miltonia Queen Alexandra 
among several other good sorts. Other 
exhibitors included Messrs. Sander and 
Sons, Messrs. Charles worth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, and Messrs. Hassall and Co., 
Southgate. 

Fruit and vegetables. —Melons and 
Grapes of the highest quality were exhi¬ 
bited by Mr. A. W. Metcalfe, gardener to 
Lady Wernher, Luton. The well-finished 
bunches of Muscat Grapes were particu¬ 
larly good. The Melons comprised Hero 
of Lockinge, The Countess, and Ring¬ 
leader, all excellent fruits. From the 
Society's garden at Wisleyeaine two varie¬ 
ties of dwarf French Bean—viz.. Sunrise 
and Perpetual. An award of merit was 
granted in each case. Messrs. Carter and 
Co., Haynes Park, were the actual exhi¬ 
bitors. 

A list of awards and medals npfiears in 
our advertisement columns. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. —In going through I lie 
routine work there are certain matters 
which should not be overlooked. Creepers 
uu buildings, when growth is rapid, will 
semi young shoots into glitters, and cause 
an overflow and create dampness. Ivy 
anil Ampelopsis Veitchi often do this, 
loung Conifers will sometimes develop 
dual leaders, und should not be permitted 
to get out of shape. Such matters can be 
put right now better than later. Spiral- 
growing trees, such as Irish Yews, Cup- 
ressus, etc., should be trained to single 
shuns. Golden Yews and Hollies are some¬ 
times trained as pyramids, and will re¬ 
quire some dressing with the shears. 
Pudding and layering are in hand now, 
and the layering may include choice 
shrubs and Roses. Perhaps layering is 
not often practised on Roses, but it is an 
easy way of working up stock, especially 
Ramblers and old-fashioned varieties 
wliii-h are permitted to form large bushes 
in the wild garden. Seeds of choice, 
hardy Primulas and Cyclamens may be 
saved and sown. 

Fruit garden.— Summer pruning of all 
pained trees and bushes is being done, 
and young shoots are trained in to fill 
vacancies. Morello Cherries, Red and 
White Currants on nortli walls und 
fences have been netted up to preserve the 
fruit as long as possible. Red Currants 
will be wanted to mix with the autumn- 
bcuring Raspberries, and may be kept, if 
protected, till late In autumn. We find 
hexagon netting useful for this purpose. 
The old canes may be taken from summer- 
fruiting Raspberries aud tlie young canes 
thinned to four of the strongest, or what¬ 
ever number is required for layering in. 
The fruits of Peaches* and Nectarines 
should be exposed to the sun by thrusting 
any over-hanging leaves on one side. 
Alpine Strawberries will be valuable now, 
and if dry, hot weather sets in water will 
be beneficial. I am assuming strong 
runners have been selected and nre coming 
on for forcing. The earliest plants may 
bo (totted in good compost—loam forming 
the chief part—in (S-inch pots, and placed 
In an open position on a coal-ash bed or a 
hard floor to keep out worms. 

Vegetable garden.— Tlie recent rains 
have had a beneficial effect upon the crops. 

I have not yet seen any disease upon tlie 
Potatoes, hut this is the usual time for 
its appearance, and those who believe in 
prevention have probably got their spray 
ins apparatus in hand. Get late Celery on 
the bed system, or otherwise, planted now. 
The plants raised outside without heat 
will lie best for late work, and will not 
run so soon in the spring. Looks may also 
lie planted. Onions which are nearly full 
Clown may have a little pressure brought 
to liear upon their necks by going over the 
bods with a wooden rake. Sow prickly 
seeded Spinach and thin to <i inches. This 
Is the time to feed Asparagus with any 
spare liquid manure available. A little 
salt may be added for dry, weedy soils. 
Mushroom-beds may be made in tlie open 
air. I have had useful beds on the north 
side of a wall, or among the fruit-trees 
in the orchard. Half an ounce of salt in a 
gallon of water will put fresh vigour into 
beds which are getting exhausted. 

Conservatory. —Azaleas and other hard- 
wooded plants are in a suitable con¬ 
dition to place outside, and the foliage 
will bear tlie change better if turned out 
in dull weather. If anything is much pot- 
hound a small shift may be given now 
The watering of hard-wooded stuff is im¬ 
portant now, and if the water is pure 
the syringe may be used every fine evening 
and the ashes among the pots damped 
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when dry. Bulbs of Valottas may be 
placed outside to rest and ripen now r . 
They will flower better for a month's ex- 
posure. Among the plants in bloom now' 
are Begonias, Oleanders, Polygalas in 
variety. I\ Dalinaisiana was formerly a 
very useful plant in a greenhouse collec¬ 
tion, and coukl easily be made into a good 
specimen. Kalosanthes coccinea, and 
others sometimes known as Crassula, are 
useful. Erythrina Crista - galli, useful 
where changes are wanted, makes a big 
plant, and they may be grown outside. 
Cassia corymbosa is a bright yellow- 
flowered plant at this season. There 
should be plenty of lancifolium Lilies 
now’ in variety. 

Stove—painting.— This house must be 
kept in good repair or the water will drip 
through. At this season the plants may 
be taken out and the inside given two 
coats of paint if possible. When the 
smell of the paint has passed off the house 
the plants can be brought back again. We 
are using genuine w’hite lead, hut I had 
thought, of giving vitrolite a trial. We 
want something that will w’ear well. All 
climbers which cannot be removed can be 
protected by covering, and air left on 
night and day till the house comes into 
work again. Of course, this will always 
be done, if necessary, before (he painting 
Stove plants in flower may be moved to 
the conservatory and other things else- 
where. 

Propagating details.— Young plants are 

raised from cuttings, seeds, and layers. 
Anything that is difficult to raise from 
cuttings may generally ho raised by layer¬ 
ing. Very few' people raise their Azaleas 
at home now, though at this season young 
shoots just getting a little firm will strike* 
in sandy peat under a bell-glass, kept just 
moist, and the glass taken off and wiped 
dry every morning and then replaced. 
Cuttings of the young shoots of Pelar¬ 
goniums which are ripened by exposure 
w ill strike in a cool-house. I have rooted 
such cuttings outside, shaded a little if 
very hot. Cuttings of the young shoots 
of Oleanders and Myrtles when getting 
firm will root in glass jars of water stood 
or hung up in the sunshine, if the water is 
renewed when necessary, but the 
cuttings when rooted should be potted in 
light, sandy soil and shaded. 

Bulbs for early flowering.— We have 
left our Freesias in the pots in which they 
flowered, on a shelf in the sunshine to 
rii>eii, and they have only now been 
shaken out and sorted, ready for re¬ 
potting, and they will have immediate 
attention, and he repotted in good com¬ 
post in 5-inch pots. A few larger pots may 
he* used, but the bulbs will go into 5-inch 
pots, ten or twelve bulbs in a pot, as we 
want pots full. They will he placed on a 
coal-ash bed in the open air for a time, 
till grow'th begins. Roman Hyacinths are 
not so popular as they were. It Is well to 
grow a few to come first, but the Dutch 
Romans are cheaper and better, and the 
miniature Italian Hyacinths are useful, 
blue and white being specially good. The 
first batch ought to be in and potted. A 
few of the earliest Narcissi should be 
thought of immediately. 

Work in the vineries.— In the late houses 
the sublateral growth has been active, and 
if the foliage touches the glass, and damp 
weather comes, the ends of the shoots 
which touch the glass should be removed, 
or the condensed moisture from the glass 
will find its way down the young shoots 
and fall among the bunches of grapes and 
do much harm. Of course, ventilation 
will be some check upon the condensation 
of moisture, hut it. is better to remove 
leaves which touch the glass, or tie them 
on one side. Now that, the weather has 
changed, a little warmth -in the pipes will 


be helpful. In the early houses most of 
the Grapes will be cut, and the houses can 
then he thrown oi«*n and the Vines 
washed if necessary, and fully exposed. 
Pot. Vines coming on for forcing next year 
will be grown for the present in a light 
position near the glass, and when the 
canes are well browned they may be 
placed outside and nailed or tied to a 
south wall, but the w’ood should be hard 
and browrn first. 

Orchard-house. —As the fruit ripens the 
plants may be taken outside and the pots 
plunged to save watering, using the 
syringe or hose every fine afternoon to 
keep the foliage healthy as long as pos¬ 
sible, as the leaves will support and pro¬ 
tect the buds, and if tlie leaves fall pre¬ 
maturely the buds will suffer. The second 
crop of Figs from forced plants in pots 
w'ill rii**ii now if moved to the orchard- 
house, but Figs will not ripen the second 
crop of fruits unless the plants have had 
some heat to begin with. Plums in the 
orchard-house w'ill be valuable this sea¬ 
son, as the crop outside is generally so 
small. Dessert fruit well grown will be 
useful now. 

Tomatoes under glass.— The fruits are 
ripening now, but not so fast as might 
have been expected. Even where lire heat 
was available there is no special rush. An 
amateur friend who had a few early- 
raised plants of Sunrise started in 5-inch 
pots, planted and trained them on a 
south wall, and has gathered a few fruits 
from them. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 11th .—Another sowing of Cab¬ 
bage seeds lias been made, including a few 
seeds of Enfield Market. Salad plants of 
various kinds will be sow’ii from time to 
time as required, including Lettuces, En¬ 
dives, Radishes (Turnip), and Mustard 
and Cress. A good bed of Parsley has 
been planted at the foot of a south wall. 

August 12th .—Sowed a number of 5-inch 
pots with Mignonette. Other sowings will 
bo made later for succession. The seeds 
must be sow f n thinly in good compost made 
firm. A little wood ashes and bone-meal 
and a dash of old plaster well blended 
will be added. The pots will be placed in 
cold frame with the lights off for the pre¬ 
sent. Sowed herbaceous Calceolarias in 
box in cold frame. 

August 1.1th .—Potted the first, batch of 
Freesias in 5-inch and (5-inch pots; pots 
well drained; twelve bulbs in a pot. The 
pots will be taken to a cool greenhouse 
when the bulbs are up, and placed on 
shelves or stages near the glass. Put in 
cuttings of various Pelargoniums. 

August llfth —Started potting Straw¬ 
berries into fruiting pots for forcing. Six- 
inch pots are chiefly used. They will he 
stood on a cool ash-bed in an open 
position, and the weeds and runners kept 
down. We are growing some of the old 
kinds, such as President, British Queen, 
and Paxton, and a few’ of the newer 
varieties. 

August loth .—Celery is earthed up in 
dry weather. Paper is used to give the 
blanching a start.. We have just planted 
the last bed of Celery from outside-raised 
plants for standing the w'inter. This 
comes in useful, and keeps well, but, of 
course, will not get large. A little soil 
has been drawn up to the early Leeks. 

August 16th .—Summer pruning is still in 
hand, and w'ill be continued till completed. 
Standard Briers are all budded and the 
dwarfs are being done. Layering is 
almost completed, and the next business 
will be putting in cuttings of various 
kinds, and will be continued till finished. 
The hoe is kepi going in the vegetable 
garden. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening fret of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be. clearly written oil one side of the ytaper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furniml-street, Ilolbom, London, E.C. 
Jjet ters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are’required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
mare than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of jxiper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in ad inure of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be. rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not mure than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one hind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same, hind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Dividing double Pyretjirums (G. A.).— It 
was a mistake to divide these in October and 
plant them out in the open borders. The best 
time is in the spring, when they have made 
some growth. They are always propagated by 
division, and a large stool will part out into a 
dozen or a score of good plants, which will 
flower fairly well the first year. but. if left 
undisturbed, much better the next. They like 
good, rich soil to grow in, and should be 
watered freely if dry weather sets in. 

Growing Tobacco (Edina). —Any seedsman 
can supply seeds of Nicotiana macrophylla. 
How the seed at the end of April in a pot or 
pan, and stand in a warm frame or on a hot¬ 
bed. When the seedlings are strong enough, 
pot them of! singly into small pots and. if you 
can, shift them into forty-eight pots when the 
small pots have become fillecl with roots. 
Stand the plants in a close frame until they 
begin to grow freely, when they may be gradu¬ 
ally hardened off and planted out at the end of 
May in their permanent position, allowing 
them plenty of room. You must understand 
that you can grow the Tobacco in plant form, 
but you must not use the leaves or manufac¬ 
ture them in any way, as if you do you may 
he heavily flued. All the Tobacco horticultural 
preparations are manufactured in bond from 
duty-free Tobacco. 

Chrysanthemums, feeding (A. A.). —It is 
somewhat difficult to answer your questions 
satisfactorily. In reply to the first, animal 
manures vary so much in their strength that 
we must answer you with the greatest caution. 
As you have placed a half-bushel of horse- 
manure, together with half-gallon of soot, in 
a bag, and again placed these in a barrel of 
water holding 36 gallons, the strength at first 
will be such as to make the manure-water 
rather strong. We should he disposed to use 
about a third of the manure to two-thirds of 
clear water to begin with, gradually increas¬ 
ing the former until a maximum of two-thirds 
is reached. The bag of manure and soot 
should he constantly stirred to ensure the 
manurial properties being distributed pro¬ 
perly. It will also be necessary to renew them 
from time to time as the plant food becomes 
exhausted. You must remember that all 
Chrysanthemum^ have to be fed in the same 
way, and that the roots will not absorb more 
than a certain quantity of food, no matter 
how many blooms may he grown on the respec¬ 
tive plants. 

FRUIT. 

Unhealthy Vine-leaves (E.). — The Vine- 
leaves sent are badly infested with thrips, and 
are also scorched. The vinery has evidently 
been kept much too hot and dry, and in¬ 
sufficiently ventilated. With regard to the 
thrips. frequent and rather strong fumigation 
with Tobacco is the best remedy, and it should 
he accompanied by copious washings of the 
’eaves with clean water, applied forcibly with 
a syringe or the garden engine, and the main¬ 
tenance of a moist atmosphere in the vinery. 
If. however, the fruit on tlie Vines is ripe, this 
cannot he done. In such a case the only thing 
to do is to cut the Grapes as soon as possible, 
and then apply the remedies named. Also see 
that the soil in the Vine border is in a healthy, 
moist state, and give abundance of air early 
in the day to prevent the leaves from becoming 
scorched. 

Digitized 


Seedling Oranges (J. L. S .)—Sowing the seeds 
taken from the imported Oranges is very 
commonly done by amateurs. There is a 
certain amount of interest attached to the 
raising of Orange-trees in this way, as the 
seeds grow freely enough; but it often involves 
a good deal of weary watching for blossoms, 
as seedlings are often many years before they 
bear any. The best treatment is, as soon as 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Charles Phelps .—Your tree of Striped Beefing 
is evidently growing too strongly. Try what 
root-pruning in the coming autumn will do. 
This, we think, should cause it to form fruit- 
buds. and, barring frosts when in bloom, it 
should then fruit freely.- Mrs. Bradford.- 


they are as large as a cedar pencil, to get The Lobelia you inquire about is L. fulgens 
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some gardener in the possession of a warm, 
close frame to graft them. The simplest way 
is to praft a bit of half-ripe wood on the side, 
reducing the top a little at the same time. A 
good propagator will do it with nearly certain 
results; but anyone without the requisite experi¬ 
ence and the close frame or house to keep the 
plant in till the union is effected would prob¬ 
ably fail. 

Red-spider on Peach-trees (.4.) — Little 
wonder your Peach-trees are in poor condition, 
for the leaves you send are eaten up with 
red-spider. Your only remedy, so long as the 
fruit is on the trees, is to syringe them daily 
with clean cold water, taking particular care 
that, the under as well as the upper surface of 
the leaves is thoroughly wetted. Then, as soon 
as the fruit has been gathered, get 2 gallons 
of warm water and dissolve in this 3 oz. of 
soft soap. To this add 1$ oz. of sulphide of 
potassium (liver of sulphur), and as soon as it 
is dissolved syringe the trees with the solution, 
wetting both sides of the leaves. If one appli¬ 
cation fails, then you must give a second. 
You ought also to thoroughly scrub the wood¬ 
work and glass, and, if need be, repaint. In 
the winter, when the trees are quite dormant, 
dress them with Gishurst compound or syringe 
with caustic alkali solution. You say the soil 
is very wet. It may be so on the surface, but 
we fear the lower part of the border is very 
dry, hence the presence of the red-spider. It 
would be worth while taking the trouble to 
find out as to the root dryness, and, if so, then 
the remedy is in your own hands. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

VEGETABLES. 

Management of Cucumbers (C . IF.)—It is 
not so very often needful to thin out the fruit 
on Cucumbers, but it is absolutely requisite to 
thin the branches, which should never he 
allowed to become a thicket. As the plants 
grow', at first stop the main shoots at 2 feet or 
so in length, then as the side shoots show fruit 
pinch out the point of each one a joint beyond 
the fruit, ana continue to do so. Still, the 
plants will in time become too dense, and then 
some of the side shoots must be taken out 
altogether. When the plants are thus kept 
properly thinned and in good health there is 
rarely too many fruits. Of course, if wanted 
for show, the plants should not be permitted to 
carry more than three or four large fruits each 
at one time. For ordinary domest ic use, a strong 
plant may carry Borne eight or nine fruits at 
one time. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Making a small lawn (C. G. B.).—Get the 
piece of ground you intend forming into a 
lawn deeply trenched, adding, as the work 
goes on, plenty of rotten manure. You may 
do this as soon as you can, so that the soil may 
settle down. Then when it has settled, tread 
it firmly, then rake it level, and if you can 
procure in the neighbourhood turf free of 
weeds, you may lay this down early in the 
autumn. If not, then you can sow it down 
with good Grass seeds. 

Moss in lawn (Lover of Myrtles ).—You tell 
us nothing as to the soil, and this is very 
important, as Moss always comes in lawns when 
the soil is sour and badly drained. If this is 
so, then the first thing to do is to see to the 
drainage. If this is not required, then your 
best plan will be to scarify the surface in the 
autumn with a long-toothed iron rake, first in 
one direction and then in the reverse order, 
when the Moss will become detached, and can 
be easily cleared away. When finished, the 
lawn will present a somewhat ragged appear¬ 
ance, in which case you should give it a heavy 
top-dressing of loam, leaf-mould, well-rotted 
manure, and wood-ashes, or any similar 
material. If the soil is heavy, loam may be 
used in the proportion of one-half, and 
in the proportion of two-thirds if it is 
light and sandy. Put the mixture on to a 
thickness of about 1 inch, and let it lie during 
the winter. Then in the spring break it down 
with a wooden rake, and work it in among 
the roots of the Grass. In April you may 
sow good Grass-seed all over the lawn. Get 
the best Grass-seed, and not that from a hay¬ 
loft, which is, as a rule, full of weed-seeds. 

Destroying ants (.4. L. S .).—If you can open 
the nest and pour in boiling water, this will 
soon settle the business. If the nest be in a posi¬ 
tion where it cannot be reached, they may be 
trapped wholesale by taking a garden-pot, 
stopping up the hole at the bottom, and turn¬ 
ing it upside down near the entrance of the 
nest; then water the ground round the nest 
well and frequently. The ants will soon begin 
to remove their nest to the shelter of the pot, 
which, in the course of a week or two, will be 
found full of ants and their nest. The pot and 
its contents can then be thrown into boiling 
water. If the nest is in such a position that 


which can be had of any dealer in hardv 

plants.- Mary Ewing .—See reply to your 

query under the nom de plume Marie,'' in 

our issue of August 2nd, page 486.- H. (,. 

Fennings .—See reply to your query in our 

issue of August 2nd, page 487.- ll. F. I .— 

We know of no book dealing with the dryinK 
of flowers and Ferns. You will find an article 
dealing with drying Fern fronds in our issue 
of July 26th, page 466. The same can be ap¬ 
plied to flowers.-H . 3/. Phillips.—There is 

no one book devoted to wall gardening, but 
you will find articles dealing with this in 
The English Flower Garden and ‘ Alpine 
Flowers for Gardens,” both of which may be 
had from John Murray, Albemarle-stree:, 

London, W.- E. B. W .—Your Sweet Pea* 

have, unfortunately, been attacked by the 
disease known as ” streak.” for which no 
remedy has yet been obtained. Those affected 
we would advise you to pull lip and burn.— 
A. J. F .—It is only to be expected that failure 
should follow trying to grow plants in such a 
poor, hungry soil. Try what deep trenching 
will do. at the same time using manure freely. 
The Brackens .—The best way would be to 
grub up such a hedge, enrich and trench the 
ground well, and plant early in the autumn 
vigorous seedling Hollies 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Names of plants. — M. P.—The Spanish 

Broom (Spartium junceum).-J. H\ Gooder. 

—Inula glandulosa.- Lady Buckley.— Please 

send in flower. It is very difficult to name a 

plant from the leaves only.- R. T. Bridge .— 

1.. Cytisus nigricans; 2. Genista virgata. 

M iss Ramsden. —Francoa appendiculata.— 

T. Clarke .—Mimulus cartiinalis.- Jarold 

Dichins. —White-flowered Rhodantlie, the seed 
of which can be obtained from any good seeds¬ 
man. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

J. J. Thooi.en, Hemstede, Haarlem.—Dutch 
Bulbs, etc. 

1’eed and Rons. West Norwood, S.E. —List of 
Bulbs and Plants lor Forcing 



HOLLAND 

is but one of many 
countries put under 
contribution to 
supply the huge 
quantity of superb 

GUARANTESTEfl BU1BS 

annually required 
by Bees’ clients. 

By far the great majority of bulbs come from Holland 
No other country has laid itself out to grow bulbs in w-'h 
immense quantities —probably no other country has such 
favourable natural conditions. 

Holland is generally believed to be a Hat, uninteresting 
stretch of swampy soil. As u matter of fact, it is a per¬ 
fectly wonderful magic carpet, most brilliantly colour*! 
during the early months of the year. 

The energy and enterprise of the Dutchman is beyond 
praise. He has turned a vast swamp into a floral gold min 
Thousands of acres of rich alluvial soil have been reclaim*! 
from the sea and marshes, and miles upon miles of sand 
dunes have been levelled and brought to the highest state 
of cultivation. 

The average bulb field is but a foot or two above rst<r 
level, and it is possible for t he bulbs to get their roots down 
to water, and so ensure a perfectly wonderful rate of growth 
The maturing of the bulbs is helped by the remarkablycle»r 
atmosphere. An almost entire absence of smoke results in 
rapid, vigorous growth, stimulated by the wonderful Miersy 
derived from the sun's rays. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, and Daffodils form the bulk 
of the crop*. The first, to bloom are the Crocuses, quickly 
followed by the Hyacinths; Daffodils keep up the display, 
together with early Tulips, while May flowering Tulips con¬ 
tinue well on into May. 

Bees bulbs are selected with t he greatest care from tb 
crops of the foremost growers. Visits of inspection an- 
when the bulbs are in bloom, anil everyrmug n»f*il*k i- 
done to improve the quality of bulbs supplied year after 
year. 


For Special Offer of Bulbs for immediate 
planting see page iii. 


Tf you would like to see Bees' New Bulb Catalogue, semi 
our address on a postcard NOW. Lest you forget. 


>y Google 


, : -- - x . - . - i It will interest you. About 7 dozen different, flowers are 

this plan cannot b© adopted, you must perse- illustrated in natural colours from original colour photos, 
vere in trapping the ants with pieces of sponge. | 
soaked in treacle, or treacle spread on pieces 
of tile, slate, etc. Saucers of sugar-and-water, 
etc., chloride of lime, paraffin, or diluted car¬ 
bolic acid, thrown about their haunts, may 
drive them away. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Stachya (Betonica) alba.— This appears 
to lie a white form of the native plant. It 
is now very showy and interesting, but is 
very delicately marked. It is from Sir F. 
Crisp. 

Campanula haylodgensis.— A pale and 
very elegant Hairbell, reminding one a 
little of our native Hairbell, and prob¬ 
ably a cross with something else. It seems 
an effective, good plant. From Sir F. 
Crisp. 

Asperula Athoa (syn. A. suberosa).— A 
very graceful litlle Woodruff, with green 
leaves and pale rosy flowers, and which, 
If grown in groups on the rock garden, 
should give a pretty effect. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Pink Betonica.— If your correspondent 
“An Amateur of Hardy Plants” will 
write to W. E. Howell, Cemetery-road, 
Cheltenham, he will lie able, 1 think, to ob¬ 
tain this pretty plant. I bought it recently 
from his nursery.—C. B. Robinson. 

Rose Mrs. A. Treseder. —No Rose is more 
beautiful under glass than this. I have it 
now, second blooms, of a warm, creamy 
lemon. The lovely large flowers are borne 
on stems 2 feet long, and last long in 
water.—G. E. Fohtman Dalton, Fillingliam 
Castle, Lincoln. 

The Connemara Heaths. It would be 
very interesting if some of your readers 
would tell us of the flower that charmed 
them during the week. This week (last 
of July) my best effect comes from a group 
of tire different forms of this Heath— 
(1) the common wild type, (2) the deep 
red, and (3) the white—all close set and 
I he colours intermixed. It grows in 
ordinary loam. The plant, lias many 
names. I keep to the Linmran one, Erica 
Dahiieeii.—W. 

Wild garden mistakes.—I see in a Dutch 
catalogue sundry references to this sub¬ 
ject, and it is welcome to see the Dutch 
have eyes for it, as they, in the past, were 
the great barber-gardeners, shaving and 
clipping everything from a Box-bush to a 
Hornbeam-tree. Iu the list alluded to, toil¬ 
ing how to .make a wild garden, the writer 
recommends liquid-manure occasionally. 
Now, the true meaning of the wild garden 
is putting vigorous, hardy things that can 
take care of themselves into soil and 
situations where they thrive without the 
gardener’s aid in any way, beyond right 
placing to begin with. Many fine plants 
put up with the treatment. I wrote the 
hook, so may explain its meaning.—W. R. 
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Pratia arenaria. —This is an interesting 
addition to these little plants, and one 
which I have never seen before. The 
flowers are about the size of those of the 
old ones, and the growth is a little larger. 
It also comes from Friar Park. All these 
dwarf things are now very welcome when 
everybody is making a rock garden.—W. 

Campanula glomerata acaulis.— One has 
a good deal of pleasure now and then from 
plants of tills species, which vary a little 
and are often pretty. This is the first I 
have seen of the dwarf forms, which must 
he very welcome on choice borders and 
rock gardens. It is a good purple in 
colour, and no doubt, like all (lie forms, 
easily grown.—W. 

Meconopsis Wallichi.— “ A. A.” asks for 
examples of this Poppywort reproducing 
itself from self-sown seed. It does so 
freely here, and would do so still more 
freely but for the uprusli of oilier growth 
in suitably moist places ami for the neces¬ 
sity of hoeing Hie borders to keep down 
weeds. Less in stature than M. Wallichi, 
M. siuuata latifolia bears flowers of a far 
clearer sky-blue.— Herbert Maxwell, Mon- 
reith. 

Awards of the Horticultural Society.—I 

notice the Floral Committee have given an 
award of merit to Dendromeeon rigidum 
as a novelty. It is hardly that, because 
tile late Mr. Moon drew it many years ago 
(1894!) for The Garden. I also see other 
plants occasionally certificated which I 
have had in cultivation for some years: 
but I suppose wo must, lie glad that others 
who take the trouble to send the plants get 
honours.—W. 

A fine Romneya Coulter!. —You may be 

interested to hear that I have n splendid 
specimen of Romneya Conlteri. Tliis year 
it has sent up shoots of over 7 foot in 
height, and it is over G feet through. 
There arc twenty flowers fully out, and 150 
buds to come out. The effect is quite 
wonderful. The pure-white petals and 
raised, brilliant-yellow stamens are daz¬ 
zling. The flowers are each about 7 inches 
across.— M. G. P. Stonhouse, Halnaker, 
Milford-on-Sea. 

The Canadian Maidenhair (Adiantum 
pedatum) in Ayrshire.— Although the 
Canadian Maidenhair Fern is hardy 
enough, it is not so much seen in gardens 
as it should be. It suffers much from the 
wind, and ought, therefore, to have a 
sheltered place, while a good deal of shade 
is also advisable. It grows well in the 
garden of the Misses Anderson, at Bar- 
skimming, Ayrshire; and I saw it in that 


of Mr. Clarke, at Afton Lodge, in the 
same county, the other day. Iu the latter 
it was growing in a rock garden, and was 
perhaps receiving rather much sun, but it 
was standing well, and had been in the 
same position for some time.—S. Arnott. 

British Queen Strawberry. —I am sur¬ 
prised this year at the length of lime this 
Strawberry lias lasted in bearing com¬ 
pared with Keen's Seedling and Scarlet 
Queen. 1 have found no difliculty with it, 
and I am persuaded that gardeners 
greatly exaggerate the difliculty of grow¬ 
ing it, though, no doubt, it does exist in 
some soils. For epicures it is well worth 
trying. Since Britisli Queen was raised 
many other Strawberries have been intro¬ 
duced, but not one of lliem equals it in 
quality.—\Y. 

Crinum longifolium in Scotland.— 

Crinum longifolium (syn. O. capense) is 
generally grown in Scotland in front of a 
greenhouse, vinery, or stove, and I know 
a good many places where it is flourishing 
in such positions. It is but seldom, how¬ 
ever, that it is met with in a mixed 
border in the oiien. I saw some good 
plants in flower the other day iu the 
borders in the garden of Mr. Clarke, at 
Afton Lodge, Ayr. The soil is rather 
heavy, but seems to suit C. longifolium. 
Afton Lodge is about four miles from Hie 
sea.—Ess. 

Rhododendron decorum.— My flower of 
the week in the garden is borne on the 
above, a noble white flower, and fragrant. 
It has been for long years growing in my 
stiff loam. I despaired of its ever coming 
to anything good, the soil and position not 
being such as one would select for a 
plant of this value: but this year it has 
flowered well and is most effective. 
Coming into bloom at the end of July and 
first week in August, when all the spring- 
flowering Rhododendrons are past, it is 
a most precious hardy shrub. And as T 
am not exactly in a genial climate, on (lie 
forest ridge of Sussex, there is a large 
area of land in which it may be planted 
with every hope of a good result. It is 
a native of l’unuan.—IV., Sussex. 

--- This belongs to a small group, 

having large, corymbosely racemose 
flowers, and is closely allied to the 
eastern R. Fortunei (Lindl), differing in 
having white flowers with bearded fila¬ 
ments. Forrest describes the flowers as 
fragrant, white with green markings. 
Perhaps a variety of R. Fortunei, but in 
the absence of fuller material we do not 
venture to reduOfj it,-?p|. Y. 
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Philosophy and flower arrangement.— 

In a suggestive little French book, “ L’Art 
du Bouquet,” 1 read that tlie art of 
arranging a .single or simple flower was 
invented by a philosopher named Bikin. 
Well, it is curious how philosophers 

come together,” so to say. It Is a way 
of mine to put one kind of flower in a 
vase, and not too much of it. Not a had 
way. too, if you have the Golden Iris (I. 
aurea) in bud or a free-growing Clematis 
to spare, or even a handful of our big 
Forget-me-not. And to get fame as a 
philosopher for it, too! It may be that 
systems of philosophy have been built on 
a less stable base than this of arranging 
our most-loved flowers in simple ways.- 
W. 

The mixed muddle in Daffodils. 1 see 

some of the Dutch and other lists offer 
these for the wild garden—the worst thing 
they could do. The true way is to plant a 
distinct kind in one place, and so secure 
varied pictures. Season and soil, too, may 
help us if we keep this in view. 1 put my 
Bayonne Daffodil in a dry, warm spot to 
encourage it in its early ways. The big 
Irish Daffodil goes into rich, cool fence 
banks, the Queen of Spain into warm and 
cool places to prolong her beauty. The 
late Poets are in a field lying on the north 
side of a hill, where they bloom in some 
seasons as late as early June. And so on, 
and so keep out of the cheap mixed 
muddle leading to the destruction of the 
good effect these flowers may give us if we 
use them aright.—W. 

Single Hollyhocks.— A fine show of 
Hollyhocks is just now’ to be seen in a 
very unlikely spot—namely, on the rail¬ 
way embankment just, outside Walhaui 
Green Station, towards West Prompt on. 
For some years now these Hollyhocks 
have, during their flowering season, been 
admired by the thousands W’lio pass there 
daily, their bright, and attractive blossoms 
being particularly telling just, as one 
emerges from the darkness of the tunnel 
The plants, all single-flowered seedlings, 
r.re scattered over the sloping hanks in a 
pleasing and informal manner—a clump 
here and a noble, isolated plant there. 
Such a display well serves to illustrate 
what can he done in unlikely spots. Close 
l»v, some of the ordinary perennials have 
for some time been very pleasing, 
especially noticeable being large masses 
of the Valerian and Evening Primroses. 

Tamarisks.— In a recent issue I was 
much interested in reading a note from 
“ W.” in reference to these hardy flower¬ 
ing shrubs and their adaptability for 
planting in localities and positions other 
than where they - are usually seen em¬ 
ployed. The note also served to remind me 
of a charming variety I made the ac¬ 
quaintance of quite recently, named T. 
ldspida aestivalis. When first they open, 
the flowers are pale pink, this deepening 
with age to carmine-pink. The feathery 
plumes, when cut .and arranged in a vase, 
remind one of nothing so much as those 
two beautiful soft-coloured Spiraeas, Peach 
Blossom and Queen Alexandra. This was 
singed with other good things at a local 
tlow’er show*, and I was assured by the ex¬ 
hibitor that it is quite hardy, and flowers 
with great freedom. As seen, it was cer¬ 
tainly very attractive, and would, I should 
say, form a valuable addition to the list 
of shrubs which flower at this season of 
the year.—A. W. 

The Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotimis).— 
An old-fashioned, hut none the less hand¬ 
some shrub is this Rhus, which, orna¬ 
mental at all sen sons, is especially so when 
crowned with its feathery inflorescence 
towards the la Her part of the summer, in 
which stage it remains for some time, and 
again in tin* n 1 .m by reason of the vivid 
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tints assumed by the leaves before they 
drop. The colour acquired by the decaying 
foliage w’ill dei>end to a considerable ex¬ 
tent upon the position of the plant, as if 
in a somewhat dry and exposed spot, the 
leaves are much more richly coloured than 
is the case where the plant is in a situa¬ 
tion more conducive to rapid growth. Few 
(if any) shrubs are more suited to plant 
as an isolated specimen on Grass than this, 
as it will form a well-balanced bush, 
totally devoid of any stiffness or formality, 
the lowermost branches extending for 
some little distance from the parent plant 
—not far, it is true, but quite sufficient to 
form a desirable edging to the central 
mass. 

The landscape architects’ delusions. 

[ wonder why these men should got. 
“ messing about ” in our flower gardens 
when there is so much of their own work 
in a sad plight. I have lately been along 
some miles of town and suburban roads, 
flanked by many dwellings, and have not 
seen a house or cottage with the least 
| beauty of form or fitness, and even those 
seen are disfigured by needless and ugly 
colour. Surely the Inigo Triggs* of our 
day might show us some skill in their own 
work before attempting to afflict us with 
their ugly joints, posts, and statues of the 
drapers’ order of ‘‘garden ornament.” It 
would he a lesson to all garden lovers to 
see the sort of garden these builders, let 
loose on gardens, make. They can only 
deceive people wholly ignorant of what a 
true garden means.—S., Hants. 

Disa grandiflora. — This terrestrial 
Orchid is so distinct that there is no 
danger of confounding it with anything 
else. It 1ms long enjoyed the reputation 
of being, In its season, one of the most 
striking features of Table Mountain. 
About a couple of dozen plants were put 
up by Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Chelsea, at the Horticultural Hall on July 
29th. Although epiphytal Orchids are just 
now much greater favourites than terres¬ 
trial ones, some of these latter, and 
amongst them this Disa, are well worth 
growing. In the tone of its scarlet flowers 
it stands out markedly from all of its 
class. It is essentially a cool-house Orchid, 
and failures in its culture, which are by 
no means infrequent, ore often the result 
of keeping it too warm. A cool-house with 
plenty of atmospheric moisture and a 
liberal amount of w’ater during the growl¬ 
ing season are very necessary to the suc¬ 
cessful culture of this Disa. 

Grouping flowers for colour.— Studies 
and experiments in this delightful aspect 
of gardening become more and more in¬ 
teresting and attractive. There is a fine 
old border plant, Salvia selarea, that 
seems to have gone out of use of late, but. 
that is w T ell worth restoring to favour. It 
throw’s up stems 4 feet high, that bear 
lurge, loose, thyrse-shaped masses of 
bloom, each flowery top being 2 feet high 
and 15 inches wide. The upper lobes of 
the bloom are of a tender lilac colour, 
with a lighter lip and a warm white hang¬ 
ing pouch. The large mauve-pink bracts 
combine with this to form a W’onderful 
harmony of related colouring when seen 
close by, and a cloud of tender tinting 
when viewed from a little distance. 
Grouped with it is Salvia virgata, whose 
bloom is a strong purple that is made all 
the richer by the deep red-brown of the 
calyx. The two plants, in a group that 
covers several square yards, help each 
other in effect in a way one would hardly 
have (bought possible. At the foot are 
pale pink Snapdragons and spreading 
masses of the quiet grey of Artemisia stol- 
leriana : above, a little distance away, 
comes an arch of the pink bloom of Rose 
Euph rosy up.—G. Jekyix, in The Garden. 


Lantanas' in the flower garden.— These 

are at the present, time extensively used 
in lhe flower garden. There are many 
varieties, but ]*erhaps ihe three mostly 
grown are Drap d’Or (yellow), Incendic 
(one of the brightest reds), and delicatis- 
sirna, or sulvhcfolia (deep lilac). Grown 
either as comparatively dwarf plants, «»r 
as good-sized bushes, these Lantanas art* 
equally effective. Apart from the showy 
nature of their blossoms, they possess 
many desirable qualities. They are very 
readily propagated by cuttings of the 
young growing shoots put into a gentle 
heat in early spring, plants so obtained, if 
potted on, flowering during the summer. 
In addition to this, Lantanas can be 
win! ered in a st ructiire where they a re 
kept safe from frost; indeed, at that sea¬ 
son they may be treated much as Fuchsias 
are. Not only are they of value for the 
open air, but they are also of service for 
the embellishment of the greenhouse 
during the summer. 

Bougainvillea glabra.— Time was when 
this Bougainvillea was always regarded 
as a warm-house plant, but now it. is 
largely used out-of-doors during the 
summer months. Under this treatment it 
flowers profusely, and the hriglitly- 
eoloured bracts acquire a much richer 
colour than they do if grown ill a warm 
and shaded structure. Even out-of-doors 
this Bougainvillea does not flower freely 
when small, hence where planted out it is. 
as a rule, associated with other plants of 
much the same character, such as Swain- 
sonias, Solanuin jasminoides, Calceolaria 
Burbidgei, Streptosolen Jamexoni, Helio¬ 
tropes. Fuchsias, etc. Though admired by 
some, the magenta tints of this Bougain¬ 
villea do not appeal to everyone. In 
colour, a variety of the more vigorous- 
growing B. speetabilis, which, under the 
name of Rose Catelina, was given a first- 
class certificate in 3909, is much admired, 
the bracts being of a pleasing rose-pink 
shade. Well flowered examples of B. 
glabra may lie seen at the present time in 
the open air in the gardens at Hampton 
Court. 

Oleanders in Norway. —When I was in 
Norway, in the years 180(1 and 1868, I was 
much struck with the tall, vigorous 
plants of Oleander, holding their flowers 
well up, the stems like Willow wands, and 
hearing a mass of pink blooms. I shall 
never forget them fin the terrace at our 
consul’s (Sir J. Crowe) villa by the 
Christiania fjord. Miss Crowe told me. 
they kept them in the passages, or any¬ 
where, in the winter. Of course, the 
houses are warmed. I had some myself 
for years, and did the same with mine, 
and they did very well indoors, but they 
would not flower out-of-doors here. The 
moment they were put out-of-doors the 
flowers faded and all the buds dropped 
off. Other people had the same experience 
with them ns I had. Some years ago. in 
a large bay-window in the little old Post 
Office at. Harleston, in Norfolk, there was 
a magnificent specimen plant flowering 
as well as they did outside the inns and 
houses in Norway, but this Norfolk one 
was never put out. Besides the Oleanders 
in the Norwegian inns and houses of 
those days, I was much struck with the Ivy 
in tubs in the rooms, trained uf> on the 
walls and round the windows inside. I 
tried it. in a way in London, but. the labour 
of washing and keeping the Ivy clean was 
too much. I can imagine the green of it 
being a delight in the long northern 
winters, and, therefore, the constant 
sponging to keep bright and clean would 
be a labour of love. Oleanders, too, re¬ 
quire constant sponging or they got a 
mass of scale.—G. E. Portman Dalton, 
Fillingham (fasti?, \J] in coin. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

OLEARIA FORSTERI. 

Tuts is a somewhat scarce shrub In this 
country, though, perhaps, better known 
ou the Continent, where it is grown under 
several names, as Olearia pauienlata and 
Ehcagnus erispu, the latter name having 
been given owing to the beautifully crisped 
leaves, which are bright yellowish-green, 
smooth, and shining above, and covered 
with grey felt underneath and on the 
stems. It is of a free, branching habit, 
ns may be seen by the illustration we give 
to-day of a plant in Mrs. Chambers’ 
garden at Haslomere. It has reached a 


height. The leaves are not unlike those 
of the Privet, and of a dark green colour, 
while the small, whitish flowers are dis¬ 
posed in dense spikes each from 4 inches 
to 5 inches long, and suggestive of some of 
the shrubby Veronicas. It is a native of 
North America, and has been long known 
in this country. A second species of Itea, 
and a comparatively new one, is the 
Chinese Itea ilicifolia, with distinct 
Holly-like leaves, and long, pendulous 
spikes of greenish blossoms. 

TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 
Fnon the middle of September to the 
middle of October, all things considered, 
is the, best time to move evergreens. The 


removal, let the work he done ever so 
carefully; therefore, early autumn is the 
best time to plant, especially if numbers 
of plants have to be shifted. In moving 
plants larger than one. can lift with one 
hand, it is always desirable, if the soil 
be of a holding character, to transplant 
with a ball in proportion to the size of 
the plant. In light, sandy soils, balls can¬ 
not be had that will move 100 yards with¬ 
out the greater part falling off. There¬ 
fore, the best way is to secure as many 
roots as possible without attempting to 
move with a ball. In making new' groups 
the soil doubtless w ill have been trenched, 
as no one deserves success who plants in 
a hard, unmoved soil. In planting 



Olearia Forstcri in a Surrey garden. 


height of 10 feet at Castlewellan, but is 
there found to he somewhat tender. 
The dusky white flowers are fragrant, hut. 
individually Insignificant. 

Itea vlrginica.— To be seen at its best 
this Itea needs a fairly cool, moist soil. 
The blossoms are very attractive to the 
brightly - coloured butterflies of the 
Vanessa section, and thus form an object 
of interest to many. This attention will 
later on Is 1 transferred to Redum speeta- 
bile, which is, as far as my knowledge 
extends, second to no other flower in its 
charms for these pretty insects. This 
Itea forms a compact, freely-branched 
Shrub, seldom more than 4 feet to 5 feet in 
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soil at this season wofks so cleanly and 
free that it may bo packed in round the 
roots firmly without becoming hard and 
unyielding in the future; when a heavy 
soil has parted with its elasticity things 
do not thrive in it. There is, too, at this 
season, more earth-warmth than at any 
other time of the year, a circumstance 
which encourages new fibres to start from 
the lacerated roots. In some localities 
the soil is of a soft, silky nature, and 
whenever a plant is moved to a fresh 
situation in such soils root action recom¬ 
mences at once. In such a soil, too, plant¬ 
ing may be done almost at any time. But. 
on heavy, adhesive loam or clay, healing of 
wounds or fractures takes some time after 


isolated specimens, however, this cannot 
always he done, and in that, case the hole 
should bo made considerably larger than 
the space which the roots will cover in 
order to afford room to lay them out 
straight, and provide a suitable bed for 
the young fibres to work into at first to 
fix the plant in its new position. An old- 
fashioned plan practised by the seaside, 
and a good one, too, is to place a layer of 
boulders over the roots as soon as the 
earth is all filled in. The stones keep the 
I earth moist and cool, and by their weight 
! steady the plant and prevent injury from 
: wind-waving. All newly-planted shrubs 
and trees require water, and the water- 
I ing should be repeated until the autumn 
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mins ,-"l in. S| rim line the foliage with 
the g.-i i non l imine* will help to <.‘heek 
evalKinitiun till the tools get somewhat 
established in their new quarters. A 
mulching with long Grass at this season, 
immediately after planting, will keep the 
earth cool and moist, and encourage early 
root-formation. The staking of, or other¬ 
wise supporting, the stems of shrubs and 
t rees of a size likely to be injured !>y wind 
should never be postponed. 

In purchasing plants from a nursery 
make sure that they have been regularly 
transplanted. If this has been done every 
)ilant will grow, but if they come to hand 
with long, naked roots it is a sure indica¬ 
tion that they have not been transplanted, 
and unless well looked after some of them 
will die. Such plants are generally dear 
at a gift, because of the labour involved 
in getting them to grow. There Is some 
danger in moving large specimens from a 
sheltered situation to an exposed one; 
whenever I have done so I have always 
improvised some kind of shelter during the 
tirst year till the plants have become in 
some measure acclimatised. Transplanted 
plants should not be placed deeper in the 
giound than they formerly were; sickly- 
looking specimens often owe their brown 
appearance and ultimate death to the 
;t inches or 4 inches of extra soil thrown 
out of the bottom of the hole to lix the 
plant well in the soil. C. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Buddleia Colvillei not blooming.—I have 
had a Buddleia Colvillei for over three years, 
planted against a fence facing south-west, 
which grows luxuriantly, but has never 
bloomed. 1 shall be glad to know the reason, 
and if this shrub is always so shy of blossom¬ 
ing.—Pt'ZZLED. 

-- I am writing to ask if you can account 

for a Buddleia Colvillei, planted in 1908. not 
Dowering ? 1 enclose a specimen. It is per¬ 

fectly healthy and a line bush, but evidently 
will never flower. It stands on a bank facing 
due south, open to the sea, and a Buddleia 
globosa below it flowers well. Would you ad¬ 
vise me to remove it?—T orquay. 

[Buddleia Colvillei naturally attains the 
dimensions of a small tree, ami it seldom 
flowers well until it has at least reached 
a fair size. As yours is growing so 
luxuriously, perhaps root-pruuing in the 
autumn might be of service in inducing it 
lo flower. You will And mention of it 
flowering well iu Somerset in the issue of 
Gardening Illustrated for August 2nd, 
page 478.] 

A fine Walnut-tree. —It seems a little 
difficult to flx the age of our largest Wal¬ 
nut-trees, as although said to have been 
introduced some 350 years back, it is prob¬ 
able the Walnut was iu England some time 
prior to that. Certainly the size of trees 
one occasionally meets with, coupled with 
tile fact that in the majority of soils they 
are a long time making headway, leads 
one to inter that they are very old. I 
came across a tree close by (in mid-Bucks) 
the other day that struck me as a very 
nice speeiaieu. It is close on 50 feet high, 
with a clean, straight bole to a height of 
12 feet, the said bole being 11 feet S inches 
iu circumference 0 feet from the ground. 
The remarkable fact about the tree, how¬ 
ever, is its general symmetry and the re¬ 
tention of the tower branches, two of which 
are nearly touching the ground, the whole 
forming nearly a perfect circle, with a 
circumference of 75 yards. It is carrying 
a heavy crop, hut with the exception of the 
lower part, which can he reached with a 
short ladder, the nuts have to remain until 
they fall from the husk, it being practi- 
ealiy impossible to thrash from a long 
ladder or to reach the upper branches for 
a similar purpose from the centre of the 
tree.—B. B. S., Hardwick. 

Dcsfontainea spinosa.— This evergreen 
shrub, hardy in many parts of the 
country, is, when in flower, sure to 


attract ntteulion, owiug to its peculiar 
Holly-like appearance and its showy, 
tubular blossoms, in colour scarlet and 
gold. It is a native of the Andean 
region of South America, and, like many 
plants from that district, succeeds best 
where there is a liberal amount of 
atmospheric moisture. Thus, in Corn¬ 
wall, in places on the west coast, and in 
some parts of Ireland, it is seen at its 
best. In many places it needs protection 
during tlie winter, and where this is the 
case it forms a desirable conservatory or 
greenhouse plant. It is not difficult to 
propagate from cuttings of the half- 
ripened shoots, put into sandy soil In a 
close propagating ease, where there is a 
gentle heat, though even then they take 
some time to root. Botanieally, this 
Desfontainea belongs to the order 
Loganiacete, its only immediate relatives 
among hardy shrubs being the Buddleias 
though to the uninitiated there does not 
appear to be any affinity between tlie two. 
Desfontainea spinosa flowered for the 
tirst time in August, 1853.—K. It. W. 

Plants growing under Yews.—Would any 
of your readers who have experience tell me 
if there is any hope of growing plants under 
the rather dense shade of vigorous Yews? I 
have got over the trouble of growing under 
Beech and Oak, but have not yet succeeded in 
growing anything under Yews. Ferns, 
creepers, anything would suit me—even 
weeds.—I nquirer. 

Azalea mollis, moving (Sanders ).—This may 
be moved as soon as tne leaves have fallen. 
When in the fresh Quarters give a good soak¬ 
ing of water to settle the soil round the roots. 
If Azaleas are transplanted thus early and 
watered two or three times, if necessary, they 
will flower the following spring. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERNS. 

FERNS IN TOWN GARDENS. 
These are not used to nearly as great ad¬ 
vantage us they might be in town gardens. 
A large part of such enclosures is fre¬ 
quently so shaded as to he quite unsuit¬ 
able for the growth of the ordinary run of 
flowering plants, and this would just suit 
Ferns. Again, the subdued light of towns 
is very unfavourable to the healthy de¬ 
velopment of ordinary subjects, but is 
rather an advantage than otherwise in the 
case of Ferns. The great disadvantage 
one has to contend with is the unusual dry¬ 
ness of the atmosphere, whereas it is well 
known that all Ferns attain their finest 
development iu a constantly moist 

medium ; hut this is easily overcome by 
artificial means. Again, fnilure often 

occurs through a position exposed to cur¬ 
rents of air being chosen for the fernery. 
This is very injurious, and to do well the 
spot should he so screened that the motion 
of the air around the plants is reduced to 
a minimum. 

The soil of town gardens is often—gener¬ 
ally, in fact—unsuited to the growth of 
Ferns; iu a sour and pasty or rubbishy 
material they will never succeed properly. 
A mellow, porous loam, peaty or sandy 
rather than heavy, is best, though an ad¬ 
mixture of loam and iient, or loam and 
loaf-mould, with some sand, is suitable. 
The great point is porosity. A bank of soil 
with a few flints or burrs from the brick¬ 
field scattered over it is not a rockery, 
but an eyesore. Natural rocks or stones 
should, if possible, be used, and these must 
be arranged and built up in as natural and 
irregular a style ns possible, the inter¬ 
stices being filled up with small pieces of 
stone or brick, the pockets tilled with soil, 
us abot'o, and the Ferns planted in these. 
The male Fern (Lastrea Filix-mas), the 
common Polypody (P. vulgare), the Lady 
Fern (Athyrium Fillx-foemina), the Broad 
Prickly-toothed Fern (Lnstreu dilatata), 
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the llarl's-tougue (Scolopendrium vul¬ 
gare), and even the graceful Prickly Shield 
Ferns (Polystichums) will lie found to suc¬ 
ceed in most places with a little care, and 
some others may be tried. If success Is 
not to he had in tin* open air, try them 
under glass, whole nearly all the British 
species may is* readily cultivated without 
heat or anything lint the shelter from cur¬ 
rents of air and the deposition of soot and 
dust. 

FERN SPORES. 

Early in the autumn is the best time to 
collect fertile fronds for the spores, as 
fronds which have developed during the 
summer while the fernery is not kept quite 
so close are much more likely to contain 
perfectly matured spores than those from 
the early spring growth. Unless they are 
looked after this season it not unfre- 
quently happens that at the time when 
spores germinate best—i.e., early in tin- 
spring—fertile fronds cannot be found. It 
requires some care and judgment to en¬ 
sure success in obtaining the fronds just 
at the proper time. Some of the species 
shed their siiores very soon after they are 
matured, and unless they are taken at the 
proper time the best spores will be lost. 
In most cases the best time is as soon as 
the spore cases show the, first sign of 
bursting. Ttie greatest care that can he 
taken will not prevent the different species 
getting mixed together to some extent, 
but keep each isolated as much as possible. 
Where this cannot be done, the surface 
of the fronds should be carefully brushed 
over with a soft brush; this will remove 
any foreign spores that may have settled 
on them. Among the Ferns which are 
especially troublesome as weeds are 
Neplirodium molle and several of the 
common Pterises. As these germinate 
more quickly than most species, they often 
overgrow the surface of the pots and de¬ 
stroy or prevent the choicer sorts making 
a start. When collecting the spores no two 
sorts should be brought into contact with 
each other; even the paper which Is to be 
used for wrapping the fronds up in should 
be kept away from where the fronds are 
taken. It is also very important that in 
cleaning the spores only one sort be done 
at a time, or at least in the same place. 
It is often difficult to account for certaiu 
sorts making their appearance among 
others in the seed pots, especially when 
those that have come up as weeds have not 
been growing in the same bouse as the 
sort from which the spores were saved. 
These evils may be avoided to some extent 
by using great care in selecting and pre¬ 
paring the spores One other cause of 
siiores getting mixed should be guarded 
against—that is, insects. If a number of 
packets are kept together where creeping 
insects abound, the insects will travel 
from one to ' the other and thus carry 
spores with them. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hardy Ferns.— In many gardens bare 
spots occur where it is impossible to got 
flowering plants to grow, and it is in such 
positions that good use should lie made of 
the many varieties of hardy Ferns. This 
note is prompted by seeing a very narrow 
shady border in a suburban garden a per¬ 
fect sea of foliage from the handsome 
fronds springing from large clumps of 
male and hardy Ferns. The only prepara¬ 
tion necessary is to first make a good soil 
for the roots, and, when necessary during 
the summer months, give a (borough 
watering, which will promote vigour and 
fine development of the fronds. It. is sur¬ 
prising how W'ell apparently hopeless 
corners, ns regards plant culture, may be 
made to look when the proper things are 
selected. Original from 
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ROSES. 

ROSE PRINCESS MARIE MERTCIIER- 
SKY. 

This we have tried for years, and so far 
have not found fault with it. It is a good 
grower, and seems to live longer on the 


forget the destruction caused by the frost. 
They are in beds of one kind on the Grass. 
Miss E. I). Clarke, who is the presiding 
genius of the garden, attributes the great 
vigour and health of the Roses largely to 
the spraying with Cyllin soap, but the soil 
is good and the Roses are well attended to 
in other respects. Frau Karl Druschki 


Rose Princess Marie Mertchersky. 


Rrfer than many of the Tea Roses, and is 
beautiful in colour. 

A good Rose garden.— Mr. Clarke, at 
Afton Lodge, Ayrshire, has a charming 
Hose garden, and although the effects of 
the November and December frosts on the 
Ramblers, and most of the other climbers, 
have disfigured the garden somewhat, the 
quality of the others makes one almost 
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was superb, and many others quite as 
fine. Liberty is not a Rood doer at Afton 
Lodge, and Richmond is being substituted 
for it. By the way, Crimson Rambler, 
which has suffered in many places, is the 
least injured of the climbing Roses at 
Afton Lodge, but it is not so much 
appreciated there as some of its softer- 
coloured sisters.— S. Asnott. 


NOTES ON ROSES. 

Excelsa.— This is a Wichuraiana variety 
of recent introduction, and when estab¬ 
lished will be greatly in favour. I have 
just seen some tall Briers with this new 
sort budded on them, which show its 
value as a weeping Rose. A well-grown 
tree, as we see so many just now of 
Dorothy Perkins, for instance, would In¬ 
deed make a handsome picture. The 
flowers are deep rich crimson—much 
darker than those of Crimson Rambler— 
rosette - like in shape, and borne in 
huge clusters. The' i>eculiftrly shining 
foliage adds to its many good i>oiuts, and 
this foliage would seem to be proof 
against mildew. When planting-time 
comes this should be one of the additions 
to a collection, however choice. It was 
raised by Mr. M. H. Walsh, a most suc¬ 
cessful hybridist of the class in America, 
and was sent out in 1900. 

Beaute de Lyon. —The colour of this 
variety is as distinct as it is rich—coral- 
red with yellow suffusion. It may not he 
regarded as a show Rose, as the shape is 
far from being i>erfect. But as a variety 
for the garden it merits everything that 
can be said in its favqur. This be¬ 
longs to the hybrids of Austrian Brier, 
called by some by the new name of Perne- 
tiana, and is of vigorous growth. Prob¬ 
ably a good way to treat this variety will 
be to peg down the long branches instead 
of cutting them back in spring. 

British Queen. —One would not care to 
state anything in disparagement of this 
Rose, which was wonderfully well shown 
a year hack, before it has had time to 
establish itself in the gardens of others 
besides the raisers. As yet, however, the 
growth especially does not appeal to mo¬ 
tile leaves are too small, and the habit 
altogether would seem to be tender for 
outdoor culture. I like tlie flowers, which 
are perfect in shape and of snowy white¬ 
ness ; but it must improve to lie esteemed, 
as it was heralded “ the finest white Rose 
known.” 

George Dickson has quite come up to 
expectations, and splendid flowers have 
been gathered from early-budded plants 
during all weathers. This may easily be 
regarded as the finest dark Rose yet ob¬ 
tained, and it will do away with the ne¬ 
cessity of trying to cultivate such incon¬ 
stant kinds as Xavier Olibo and Horace 
Vernet. The growth is most desirable— 
free, with strikingly handsome foliage. 
Not alone as an exhibition Rose will this 
he highly thought of. but for grouping it 
will answer well. The honour of being 
chosen as the best Hybrid Tea of a show 
Ixdongs to this new dark Rose, such 
honour having been won at the London 
exhibition of the leading Rose society. 

Lady Barham. —This variety shares the 
distinction with Coronation and Mr. II. V. 
Machin—two sorts not yet in commerce— 
of having been about tlie ouly quite re¬ 
cently raised Rose to be selected as the 
“ best bloom ” of a show. Most of tlie 
sorts which have figured thus are older, 
and, therefore, better known. The variety 
named is deep flesh-pink in colour. The 
bloom is large, very full—perhaps too full 
for wet w’eather—and the growth of the 
plant is very robust. 

Lady Piuiue is an exceptionally good 
new sort for massing. Metallic shades on 
yellow will describe the varying tints. In 
the bud stage the blooms are well formed, 
and if not quite double when fully open, 
their effect is scarcely less. This variety 
is coming to the fore this year, and it is 
one which must be thought of at plantiug- 
time. It belongs to the class known as 
Hybrid Teas. 

Ophelia. —The colour of this Rose is 
like that of the old blush-white Souvenir 
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lie la Malmaisou, with more pink in the 
centre. It is not extra large, but every 
bloom opens of most taking shape, and 
the petals are unusually thick. Especi¬ 
ally free to flower on long, stiff stems, 
this, coupled with healthy foliage, is a 
variety eminently suited for massing. It 
should also prove a flrst-rate sort for 
flowering under glass. It is one of the 
introductions of Messrs. Wm. Paul and 
Sons, and probably the best of the series 
named by them after. Shakespearean 
characters. 

Mme. Maurice de-Luze was introduced 
about five years ago, and is as yet not too 
well known. The colour is carmine in¬ 
side and deep pink outside of the petals. 
It has a good habit of growth, blossoms 
freely, the flowers well shaped. This 
Rose has frngrance as well. 

Mme. Constant Sot; pert.— This is a 
charming variety of the Tea-scented class. 
The flower is bold, well formed, and most 
distinct in colour—deep yellow, sometimes 
shaded pink. As an exhibition bloom it 
asserts itself, and seems well suited to 
grow as a standard. It was noticed in 
very, taking form in some of the amateur 
growers’ stands at the recent National 
Rose Show in London. 

Mrs. Joseph H. Welch.— This may be 
considered as about the largest flower of 
any Rose as grown for show. It is said 
to be thin, but I knew of one individual 
bloom which was tied in the centre for five 
days, remaining on the plant the whole of 
that time, and then was exhibited in a 
first-prize stand. In fact, had it been 
more open it would have won as premier 
flower in a leading show. The colour is 
bright, clear, shining pink. S. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses blind.— This year I find I have a pood 
many blind shoots on dwarf Rose-trees of all 
kinds—Prince de Bulgarie, 0. Testout, F. 
Pemberton, and numerous others, as enclosed. 
Should they he left intact until a shoot grows 
out of one of the lower eyes, or is it a help 
to cut the shoot back to two or three eyes? Will 
this start the buds more quickly? One of the 
shoots enclosed has thrown a second blind 
ehoot ?—Bud. 

[Your Roses appear to have been sub¬ 
jected to a too strong solution when 
syringing, and this caused stoppage of 
terminal growths. These being younger 
and more tender did not survive, but the 
older foliage went on as long a.s it could. 
You should have had no difficulty with the 
varieties named. Yes, cut back to three or 
four eyes.] 

Rose Fortune’s Yellow.— In the south¬ 
west. examples of this Rose are occasion¬ 
ally to be met with in good health in the 
open. Out-of-doors it requires a sunny 
and sheltered wall. A draughty situation 
is fatal to Its well-being, and several that 
have been planted in exceptionally warm 
spots, but insufficiently protected from the 
wind, have failed from lack of shelter. 
One plant growing in a warm South Devon 
garden is always a beautiful sight when in 
full bloom. This specimen is trained on a 
wall facing south-west, and is sheltered 
from the north-west by another wall. It 
blooms very freely, and over a hundred ex¬ 
quisitely-tinted blossoms and twice as 
many buds have been counted upon it. 
Less than a hundred yards away it has 
also been tried, but has, in this site, never 
been satisfactory. At Tregothnan there is, 
on the front of the house, a fine plant, 
which is very healthy and flowers 
abundantly. Fortune’s Yellow is, how¬ 
ever, a Rose that cannot l>e recommended 
for general planting in the open. Being 
naturally a very early bloomer its flowers 
are apt to be injured by the spring frosts, 
and where these are the rule it would be 
folly to attempt its culture.— Wyndham 
F lTZ HERBERT. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 
Fast-opening flowers of the earlier type 
of outdoor varieties—Mme. Marie Masse, 
and tiie various sports from it—would 
point to this being an early season in 
regard to these plants. In fact, so-called 
early Chrysanthemums might well he 
divided into two groups—those indicated 
above, which begin to bloom in early 
August, and the majority, the newer 
kinds especially, which are quite a month 
later. Many of these latter, really, are 
not satisfactory without some protection 
when the flowers are opening. Quite ex¬ 
cellent progress is being made since recent 
rains, and it is necessary to tie the prin¬ 
cipal branches of each plant to one 
central stick. This attention will pay, as 
we too often note the flowers sprawling 
on the ground in an unkempt state. The 
very early-flowering varieties resent un¬ 
due disbudding, but the flower-buds may 
with advantage be slightly reduced m 
number, those that are crowded being re¬ 
moved. On the other hand, I find sorts 
which bloom late in September and on¬ 
wards are belter for a small rather than a 
large number of blossoms. This refers 
to types of flower called Japanese, be¬ 
cause pompous, some singles, and tlie like, 
do well if left in spray-like branches. 
Probably the plants will need water. In 
this we must be guided by local con¬ 
ditions. In any case it is not well with 
this subject when the lower leaves droop 
during sunshine. When watering is done 
give a copious supply; mere surface water¬ 
ing would be next to useless. The earth 
should be drawn from the base of the 
stems, and the mixture given in the 
saucer-like holes. Earlies in the open will 
put up with plenty in the shape of liquid 
immures, and the display of bloom will he 
finer when such are employed. 

I have rarely known the flower-buds of 
Chrysanthemums in pots cultivated for 
big blooms show at a better time, nor. 
more in n line than in the present season. 
At the time of writing (end' of July) Un- 
bulk have beeu taken; that is to say, they 
are set and swelling through the sur¬ 
rounding growths being removed. This is 
in the south; further north they will, of 
course, he somewhat later. W r e keep 
each stem securely tied, and daily look 
round to see that the flower-buds come to 
no harm through insect pests. Earwigs 
are usually troublesome. They find a con¬ 
venient hiding place in the hollow of 
Bamboo canes. It is well, therefore, to 
stop up the tips with putty. Besides 
these, get short lengths of tiie stems of 
Broad Beans, and place, them here and 
there among the foliage, examining them 
occasionally to trap the enemy. Strict 
attention in the matter of watering is 
called for now that the size of the plants 
is considerable. Some cultivators, how¬ 
ever, do not use discretion in tiie matter 
of watering. I have seen it done in a 
routine way, whether the day be sunny or 
dull. I like to water before tiie evening, 
so that the roots may not he likely to 
get into a soddened state to go through 
the night. The moisture in the air during 
night-time feeds the leaves to a great ex¬ 
tent. Nor is syringing the foliage, at least 
after about four in the afternoon, 
favoured. Damp leaves encourage the 
spread of mildew. Besides, we have 
night dews at this time of the year, which 
are a natural damp, that, practically does 
not touch the undersides of the leaves. In 
a former note something was said about 
feeding with stimulants. I am now doing 
this regularly, and seldom give quite clear 
water. Weak liquid manure, and often, is 


a rule which one cannot go far wrung In 
following. The comparatively small pots, 
compared with big stems and ieather-like 
foliage, tell us that the small space for 
roots needs something to keep the latter 
going. 

All kinds of plants repay careful culture, 
but few have the promising appearance of 
Chrysanthemums at. this time of the year 
when well done. The rows, neatly tied 
to stretched wires, form a hedge of 
healthy foliage, and they enn be managed 
readily if all tiie items he done at the 
proper time. At any time, for example, 
one may find side or lateral growths 
which want removing. This should be 
done whilst they are quite tiny. The 
flower-buds may he watehed individually, 
by swing that string, wire, and the like 
do not prevent their growing in an up¬ 
ward direction. Each pot should he 
moved occasionally to prevent the roots 
running into the ground. Top-dressing, 
to encourage surface roots, is sometimes 
done. There is only one reason why this 
is not favoured, and that is the difficulty 
of knowing when a plant is dry. It may 
he moist on top and dry down below if 
one is not very careful, so that for 
amateur growers generally the practice is 
not advisable. ' H. Shoesmith. 


OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Eabt.y-flowering, outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums have made wonderful progress 
during the last few weeks, necessitating 
constant attention in tiie way of staking 
and tying. Miserable little pieces that 
were planted outdoors quite late in the sea¬ 
son have made remarkable growth since 
the copious raius and uioisler weather ex 
perienced during July. Plants put out 
in their flowering quarters during the 
normal planting period of late April and 
the first threq weeks in May have made 
really first-rate growth. We may safely 
anticipate trouble from boisterous winds 
in the not distant future, and in view of 
such experiences each plant should be 
staked and tiie fast-developing growths be 
lightly hut securely tied to the stakes. 
This tying of the growths should be 
gradual. Ail too frequently growers leave 
tbo tying of these branching growths 
until they are so cumbersome that the 
very fact of raising them causes them to 
snap off. Tiie best way to tie most out¬ 
door Chrysanthemums is to insert one 
stake to eaeli plant, sharpening the stake 
to a good point so as not to damage the 
roots, and then to secure the ample 
growths lo this with raffia. One tie is 
first made to tile stake, and then tiie 
growth it. is desired to bring under control 
is brought within a loop-like tie, so that 
its weight is supported by the tie. The 
loop-like tie here referred to allows suf¬ 
ficient “ play,” so that when tile wind is 
strong or boisterous there js little or no 
danger of the growths getting damaged. 
It is well to remember that no tie should 
be made where the growth is brittle, or 
disaster may follow. I make it a rule 
to bring (lie strip of raffia round the 
growth where tin- stem is fairly hard, and 
seldom have my plants failed to stand 
stormy weather, dloeing between the 
plants is most beneficial. 

Buds are developing thick and fast, and 
mnnure-wnter, varied in its character, 
should be applied pretty regularly if good 
crops of flowers are wanted. The period of 
giowtli of these outdoor Chrysanthemums 
is very short In (lie course of a few weeks 
many of the plants will be in full 
blossom, and that the flowers may be full 
and of good colour, feed while the oppor¬ 
tunity oilers. In wet weather sprinkle 
round about the plants an approved 
fertiliser. W. V. T. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA MENDELI. 

This belongs to what is known as the 
labiata section of the genus Cattleya. A 
typical form ,has light blush sepals and 
petals, and a rich, purple-magenta lip, but. 
it varies to a great extent, and upwards of 
forty first-class certificates and awards of 
merit have been bestowed upon different 
forms by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
The variety illustrated has almost white 
sepals and i>etals and a well-shaped lip, 
and, from an Orchid grower’s point of 
view, it would be considered a very good 
form. C. Mendeli was first introduced by 
Messrs. Low, and soon afterwards by 
Messrs. Backhouse, of York. It first 
flowered in the collection of Mr. J. Day, 
Tottenham. It is a native of Colombia, 
and should be grown in an average tem¬ 
perature of C>0 dogs. Fahr. Full cultural 
details were given in a recent, issue. 

Several collectors have given graphic 


brilliant scarlet. S. grnndiflora may be ■ 

I successfully grown both among the | 
I Cattleyas and Odontoglossums. It thrives 
best in shallow pans, filled to one-third of 
I their depth with drainage, as only a 
thin layer of compost is needed. This 
| should consist of Osmunda fibre, peat, 

' and Sphagnum Moss cut up rather fine, 

: and it ought to be pressed firmly around 
j the roots. Very little water is required, 
particularly after being repotted, but 
j when the pans are fairly well filled with 
roots, and the. flower-buds appear in the 1 
I partly-developed growths, more may be 
given till the tiny bulbs are matured. 

, Owing to the smallness of the plant it will 
j not withstand long periods of drought, 
s.j the safest method is to keep the com- | 
I post just moist throughout the year. A 
I suitable position is near the roof glass.— I 
1 L. G. B. 

A SEASONABLE NOTE. 

| Orchids have enjoyed the bright sunshine 
and warm intervals which we have ex¬ 


receptacles wall filled with roots, an occa¬ 
sional watering with weak liquid manure 
will be helpful. Pleiones, or Indian 
Crocus as they are sometimes called, are 
finishing their season’s growth, and will 
need additional light and air, with only 
enough water to keep the compost moist 
and the bulbs plump. 

Dendrobiums, such as Wardianum, 
aureum, and nobile, with their numerous 
hybrids, must be examined at intervals, 
and those that have completed their 
growth may be removed to another struc¬ 
ture, such as a vinery, where the con¬ 
ditions are more suitable to the ripening 
of the bulbs. The completion of growth 
is best ascertained by the appearance of 
a terminal leaf. Those still growing 
ought to receive liberal treatment for the 
next few weeks, and the temperature not 
allowed to fall. Thunias are now ripening 
up, and if the weather continues dry and 
hot they may be placed out in the open 
under a south w’all till all the leaves have 
fallen, when they can be stored on a shelf 



A good form of Cattleya Mendeli . 


accounts of the conditions under which , 
Orchids are found in their wild state. One 
who was travelling on the eastern range I 
of the Andes says :— 

" I had not far to go before I was rewarded I 
with the object of my search (C. Mendeli) in | 
the myriads of Bromeliaceae and Orchids 
which literally cover the short, stunted trees 
and the bare points of rbchs. where scarcely | 
an inch of soil is to be found. The most 
magnificent sight for even the most stoical 
observer is the immense clumps of Cattleya 
Mendeli, each new bulb bearing four or five of 
its gorgeous, rose-coloured flowers, many of 
them growing in the full sun, or with very I 
little shade, and possessing a glowing colour I 
which is very difficult to get in the stuffy hot¬ 
houses where the plants are cultivated. 

The modern Orchid grower believes in J 
ample ventilation, and our houses are ! 
not the stuffy structures they used to be. i 
__L. G. 

Sophronitis grandiflora.— For brilliance, | 
few Orchids can equal this, which grows 
about 3 inches high. The flowers are j 
large for the size of the plant, and are I 

Digitized by Google 


perienced during the last three months. 
Ladias, Cattleyas, Dendrobiums, etc., 
have benefited greatly, while no harm 
has been done to Odontoglossums and cool 
Orchids in general where due regard has 
been paid to shading and ventilation. At 
this season everything possible must he 
done to encourage growth and the proper 
development of the new’ pseudo-bulbs. No 
plant in a growing state must suffer from 
lack of water, and the atmosphere must 
he well charged with moisture till the 
bulbs are fully matured. 

Cypripediums of the winter-flowering 
group have filled their pots with rodts, 
and ought not to become dry, or the 
flowers will be poor. These will com¬ 
mence to push up about September, and 
directly they begin to bend over, a neat 
little stake should be placed to each 
scape. Calanthes, such as vestita, Harris!, 
and Veitehi, are now r growing freely, and 
where the bulbs are formed, and the 


and occasionally watered till signs of life 
are again apparent in the early spring. 
An average temperature of 50 degs. will 
be ample. 

Many plants will still require attention 
so far as repotting is concerned, and any 
plant may be given more root space when 
a fresh batch of roots is seen at the base 
of the current growth, irrespective of 
season and well-established rules. 

Keep a sharp look-out for insect pests, 
and fumigate the house directly thripsare 
seen, while for scale and bug it will be 
necessary to sponge each plant with a 
weak solution of some reliable insecticide. 

Sadox. 


NOTES AND liEPLIES. 
Cypripcdium concolor.—This charming 
little plant—one of a very distinct group 
of Cypripediums. embracing C. niveum, 
C bellatuluin'; O'. Gouefroym, etc.—was 
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discovered by the ltev. C. Parish, in 1S59, 
near Moulmein, growing in hollows ofrocks 
which are usually filled with decayed 
vegetable matter. It was introduced to 
cultivation by Messrs. Low' in 1894, and 
since that date several forms have 
appeared. In some districts it grows on 
limestone cliffs facing the sea, which 
gives us a clue ns to the rooting medium. 
Old mortar-rubble may he incorporated 
with the mixture of peat, loam, and 
Osmunda fibre with advantage. The 
flowering season is early summer, and 
when this is over any repotting may be 
done. Fairly deep pans without side holes 
are the best receptacles; then a wire 
handle can be easily attached to suspend 
them about 2 feet from the roof glass in 
Ihe warm division. Every Orchid-house 
should be spruyed round occasionally 
when the weather is hot and dry, but it 
is advisable not to wet such plants ns C. 
concolor, and those quoted above, or the 
fleshy leaves will often decay at the base. 
—S. L. G. 

Cypripedium bellatulum.— At the pre¬ 
sent time the plants of this have passed 
the flowering stage so far ns this season 
i-s concerned, and new growth will soon 
lie active. Repotting, if needed, should 
be done without further delay. The roots 
ought not. to be disturbed more than is 
absolutely necessary, and, to prevent any 
damage, the pot. should be broken and the 
whole mass potieil up with the broken 
potsherds adhering to the roots. The 
potting compost should consist of good, 
fibrous loam and peat in equal parts, with 
a fair quantity of mortar and brick- 
rubble intermixed. Good drainage is 
essential, and the plants may be grown 
in a warm, moist atmosphere, where they 
can b(> suspended from the roof. Water 
should be carefully given; in fact.no harm 
will follow if the plants are allowed to be 
on the dry side for a few days. Where 
Ihe plants are in a flourishing condition 
no repotting need be attempted, for the 
less Ihey are disturbed the better.— 
Madox. 

Paphinia cristata.— At a recent, meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society this 
charming little plant was shown by Messrs. 
Gharlesworth, Haywards Heath, who 
gained an award of merit lor a nicely- 
flowered example. It. is an old plant and 
known since 1842, but it has always been 
scarce, and growers would like to see it 
inqiorted in quantity. In habit, it is dwarf, 
hut the flowers are from inches to 
4 inches across. The ground colour is 
almost white, thickly marked transversely 
with rich claret, while the curiously- 
shaped lip is dark purple, with a small tuft 
of white hairs at the aiiex. Other members 
of the genus are grnndiflora and rugosa, 
and at one time were classed as Lycastes, 
but from a gardening point of view they 
are quite distinct. A warm, moist atmos¬ 
phere is needed, and small pans without 
side holes prove the best receptacles. As 
they require suspending from the roof, a 
wire handle about 2 feet in length should 
be attached before commencing potting. 
During bright weather a little extra shade 
is necessary, and at no time must the 
plants he kept in a saturated condition at 
the root. The usual compost will suit this 
species well, but where any cultural diffi¬ 
culty is experienced, a few partly-decayed 
Oak or Beech-leaves may be incorporated 
with the mixture.—L. I!. 


“ The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."—-Von Edition. lith, raw, with drseriptlons 
fi/ all the Vest plants, trees, anti shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium hvo, Ins.; 
tnjst free, Us. cd. “The English Flower Garden " 
may aim be had finely Itouttd in ! lad/ vellum, rt«. tied. 
0/ all Booksellers or from the office at Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 17. Furnival-etrrdrJyndon, E.C. , 
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MARROWS. 

At this time of the year, in almost any 
garden, Marrows are very plentiful, and 
it is a mistake that more use Is not made 
of them. The Italians, who are ex¬ 
perts in the art of frying, make good 
use of them in that way. I never tasted 
them quite so good as at. Milan, fried in 
thin slices as dry as nuts. There is a 
mass of valuable food neglected in this 
way by rich and poor alike, the common 
way being to dish it up in a watery mess. 
The origin of the plant is not easily 
solved. It is supposed to be found in 
tropical Africa, but that does not. matter. 
It is as easily grown in our climate in 
summer as the hardiest vegetable, and is 
most wholesome when properly cooked, 
and far more valuable in that way than 
some of the more popular vegetables. The 
various kinds seem about the same in 
value in ' cookery, hut some prefer 
the compact forms as more nutty in 
flavour. The poor very often let them 
grow much too large. It is best to 
choose the small-sized ones, such as the 
Italians slice into thin strips in their 
cookery. The treatment which the 
Americans apply to their Squashes might 
also be applied to this. It is a pity we 
have uot the same stock of Squashes in 
this country, as they are found very use¬ 
ful throughout the winter. The two are 
closely allied and need the same cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Vegetable Marrow au ghatin. —Par¬ 
boil a Marrow (not too large) for twenty 
minutes, drain well, put it in gratin-dish, 
pour over good cheese sauce, sprinkle 
with bread-crumbs, ami dot with pieces of 
butter. Bake in sharp oven for twenty 
minutes. 

Vegetable Marrow curried. — Fry a 
tablespoonful of Onion and one of Apple 
in butter, add a small spoonful of curry- 
powder, one gill stock. Boil lifteen 
minutes, pass through hair-sieve, season 
with salt, add the Marrow, and cook ten 
minutes. Serve with some well-cooked 
rice, plainly blanched and thrown into 
cold water, drain very dry, and place be¬ 
tween tw’o plates, and put into hot oven 
for fifteen or tw’enty minutes. 

Vegetable Marrow and Tomatoes.— 
Take three good-sized Tomatoes; take 
out seed, place in a stewpan with one 
large Potato, one large Onion, sprig of 
Thyme, and Parsley: fry together a few’ 
minutes, add one gill of stock, boil for 
fifteen minutes, pass through a hair-sieve, 
put into stewpan. add one tablespoonful 
grated cheese, season, cover the Marrow', 
place in oven ten minutes. 

Savoury Vegetable Marrow. —Peel a 
Marrow, cut it into convenient pieces, 
place them in a stew’pan wdth half a sliced 
Onion, spread over with butter, and 
season. Moisten with a little wdiite stock 
and white sauce, and cook till tender. 
Reduce the sauce to a glaze, add a pat of 
butter, a little Lemon-juice, sprinkle with 
chopped Parsley, dish up, and serve. 

Vegetable Marrow with cheese.— 
Peel tw r o green Marrows, not too large in 
size; cut them lengthwise into quarters, 
scoop out the seedy parts, place them in a 
saute-pan with 1 oz. of butter, season with 
salt and pepper. Put the pan on the fire 
for a quarter of an hour, shaking it from 
time to time,; moisten with a little cream, 
and add a tablespoonful of grated Par¬ 
mesan cheese. Dish up the Marrow 
neatly on an oblong dish; sprinkle with 
breadcrumbs and Parmesan cheese; place 
in a hot oven for a few minutes, and 
serve with piquante sauce poured round 
the dish. 


Vegetable Marrow au gratin. —Peel 
the Marrow’s and divide in round pieces of 
about inch in diameter. Blanch in 
salted water for a few minutes, and drain 
on a sieve. Butter a gratin-dish and 
arrange the Marrow’ in it, season with 
salt and pepper, sauce over with a little 
Bechamel sauce, and sprinkle with 
grated cheese, half Gruy£re and half Par¬ 
mesan. Bake, and brown nicely and 
serve hot. 

Vegetable Marrow a j.a Lyonnaise.— 
Peel the Marrow, cut it iu half, and re¬ 
move the seeds; then cut it into small 
cubes about 2 inches long. Place them in 
a basin, w’ith a tablespoonful of salt, 
cover, and let stand for twenty minutes. 
Wash well, then drain. Put them in a 
saucepan with 1 oz. of butter, a pinch of 
pepper, a teaspoonful of sauce, a bouquet* 
garni, and a little stock. Braise and 
drain when cooked Slice a peeled Onion, 
toss in butter, and when of a nice colour 
pour off the butter and mix with the 
Marrow. Stew gently for a few minutes. 
Add a little chopped Farsley. 


Finocchio and Golden Purslane.— I am 

growing Florence Fennel (Finocchio), and 
if I succeed shall w r ant to know’ how r to 
cook it, though I suppose it would not be 
far wrong to do it like braised Celery? 
The vegetable cookery recipes interest me 
greatly. Just now, when Lettuces are in 
plenty, I am having them in various nice 
ways, and am also enjoying Golden 
Purslane, whose quite peculiar flavour is, 
to me, very pleasant.- G. 

The Tree-Tomato. A seldom grown, but 
a very good and useful fruit, is that of 
the Tree-Tomato (Cyphoinandra betacea). 
It is so easily grown w’here it can be 
afforded protection under glass during the 
winter that I think, possibly, some of your 
readers may like to try it. I have a tree 
now’ in my garden, placed in a sheltered 
posit ion under a soulii wall, that is show¬ 
ing a very nice crop of fruit. It was 
raised from seed and grown on in my con¬ 
servatory till the fruit formed. Then I 
placed it with its tub in the position men¬ 
tioned. The fruit is delicious stewed and 
served with whipped cream, and it is 
also useful as a dessert dish.—E. Butler, 
Gl anbury, Jfere ford. 

Leeks. —Again the flower-show’ season Is 
with us, and again we are about to become 
familiar with those monstrous Leeks, 
nearly ns long as a rake-liandlc, and. 
apart from exhibition purposes, of neither 
use nor ornament. That they show any 
great skill is a vain imagining, for these 
huge Leeks are but the product of early 
sowing, early planting, plenty of manure, 
and blanching by means of brown paper, 
none of which operations calls for a 
special course of training. Judges—the 
majority of them, at any rate—appear to 
think only of size and length of blanched 
stem, setting aside altogether the value of 
Leeks for table use. As a matter of fact, 
those half or quarter the size are, if 
equally well blanched, infinitely superior 
from a kitchen point of view’, and are 
much more tender and mildly flavoured. 
Do we really want Leeks in collections of 
vegetables at. show’s in August and Sep- 
temlier? Opinions differ; but a good 
many years ago, at a large provincial 
Scottish show in early September, the 
vegetable judge caused considerable sur¬ 
prise by awarding the first prize to a 
collection from which Leeks W’ere absent. 
Questioned afterwards ns to his reasons, 
he said (he was a well-known nursery¬ 
man) : “ Who wants Leeks in September? 
Might ns well put in Seakale or forced 
Asparagus in September, and be done w'ith 
it. The Leek is a winter vegetable!”— 
Kirk. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

GOATSREARD. 

In looking down the gorges of the Alps, 
and many rough places, we find these 
plants among the coarser vegetation, 
and so in planting near my lakes I 
thought I would try a few along the 
margin, and the result is shown here. It 
is a very strong plant in such a situation 
and never goes back. It is one of the 
plants that in a bonier are perhaps too 
free and leave too great a blank after 


and in the length of stem. Both the rose- 
crimson and the white varieties are 
grown, and I observed a very pretty 
variety of the former, with smaller 
flowers, but more distinctly zoned.—S. 
Arnott. 

--. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

TIIE SUMMER TREATMENT OF 
ARUM LILIES. 

My note on this subject (.Tune 2Sth) has 
been of value in so far as it has produced 
a spirited defence of the “ baking ” sys- 


many seasons plants will entire the 
baking process, and although I do not 
wish to labour the point, I have an idea 
that a private gardener who tilled his 
houses with Arum Lilies for “ harvest 
festival time ”—September or October— 
might conceivably And himself in diffi¬ 
culties later on. Surely at that time 
Arums are a trifle superfluous, and if 
Mr. Jenkins bases his “best argument” 
on that point, allliough it may be quite 
satisfactory from a market grower’s 
view, I am not impressed by it. 

But, to be candid, I have been lately 
inquiring somewhat extensively among 



The Goatsbeard by the waterside. 


flowering time. On the margin of a pond 
it is always right. TV. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Malden Pink. —The finest plants of 
the Maiden Pink (Dianthus deltoides) that 
I have seen are in the garden of Mr. 
Clarke, at Afton Lodge, Ayrshire. There 
is quite a number of plants in the rock 
garden, which is of a simple character so 
far as regards its formation, but in 
which most plants seem to do well. The 
clumps of D. deltoides here are very large, 
flower freely, the blooms equalling those 
of D. graniticus both in Lh^ir dimensions 
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tern from the able pen of Mr. Jenkins. I 
may say fairly that I have had quite a 
considerable experience, extending now 
over a quarter of a century, with these 
plants, and never have experienced the 
slightest difficulty or disappointment witii 
those grown on the planting-out system. 
The lifting must, of course, ns Mr. Jen¬ 
kins says, be carefully done, and I fancy 
that the majority of those who put out 
their Arums during summer will see to it 
that this operation is correctly done, and 
that the plants are not lifted carelessly, 
and “ potted-up chiefly in eommon garden 
soil.” Mr. Jenkins does not say for how 


gardeners of my acquaintance, and I find 
that opinions are almost equally divided 
on this interesting subject, with, if any¬ 
thing, a droop of the balance in favour of 
drying off. It is too late now, but in 
another season I shall plant half, and dry 
half, of my plants, and give (I hope) both 
lots an unprejudiced trial and mark the 
results. K. Bright. 


Ismene calathina.— One of the prettiest 
plants at present in bloom in the green¬ 
house is I. calathina. Differing entirely 
in character from other plants in the same 
house, it attracts considerable , attention, 
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the flower-scapes being each over 2 feet 
high, and the showy blooms highly 
scented. Belonging to the same family as 
the Pancratiums, which require a much 
higher temperature, this fine bulbous 
plant is not at all difficult to manage. 
Passing the winter in a dormant state, it 
should be allowed gradually to ripen off, 
and when returning growth is observed in 
spring, the bulbs should be repotted. A 
slight admixture of peat in the compost, 
while not essential, is yet of benefit, and 
sharp sand must be liberally used.— Kirk. 


PLANTS FOR A SUNLESS 
GREENHOUSE. 

(Reply to “ Amateur.”) 

Thb best plants for a sunless greenhouse 
are Camellias, which may be used in a 
variety of ways, either planted out to 
clothe the walls as a background for 
Ferns and other ornamental foliaged sub¬ 
jects, or grown in i»ots or tubs, as 
centres of groups, for which puri»ose they 
are well fitted, as their dark leaves show 
up in pleasing contrast with others that 
are variegated, like those of Coprosma 
Baueriana and Eurya latifolia variegata, 
both of which are great acquisitions in 
any house, as they are exceedingly showy, 
and always look bright and in condition 
the whole year round. Another plant 
that will do well almost anywhere is the 
variegated Parlour Palm (Aspidistra 
lurida variegata). The Natal Lily (Iman- 
tophyllum miniatuiu) is nearly as accom¬ 
modating in this respect, and, besides 
having tine, dark, healthy-looking foliage, 
bears magnificent heads of orange-scarlet, 
Lily-like flowers. So tine and showy is 
this plant that it should be in every house, l 
and for window culture I can specially re¬ 
commend it, as plants there generally get 
killed by mistaken kindness in giving so 
much water; hut, as the Natal Idly 
wedges the pot it, is in full of roots, and 
is half-aquatic in its nature, it cannot 
well be overdone with moisture, as it 
takes up a great deal in the course of 
twenty-four hours. The Arum Lily (Calla 
a'thiopica) is likewise a desirable plant, 
thriving in sunshine or shade, and send¬ 
ing up its stately flowers at a season when 
white flowers are most acceptable. 

As to Ferns that may be grown in a 
sunless greenhouse, their name is legion, 
and I will only mention a few of the best, 
among which are some of the Spleenworts 
<Aspleniums), such as A. bulbiferum, A. 
biforme, A. flaeeidum. A. canariense, and 
A. fceniculaeeum. These nre all free 
growers and very ornamental, especially 
A. biforme and A. flaeeidum, which are 
gracefully arching, and, therefore, most 
effective in vases. For large houses 
where there is plenty of room, the Cali¬ 
fornian Chain Fern (Woodwardia radi- 
cans) is grand, and so is W. orientals, 
which is not so spreading, but very hand¬ 
some and noble-looking, the young fronds, 
when they first come, showing a good deal 
of colour. Phlebodium aureurn is like¬ 
wise very distinct, the fronds of this 
being of a rich, glaucous, silvery hue, that 
shows up in pleasing contrast with the 
deep green of others. Lomnria chilensis 
is a fine, bold-looking Fern, and 
Cyrtomium falcatum must not bo for¬ 
gotten. as that stands amongst Ferns for 
distinctness of character like the Holly 
amongst evergreens, and, like that shrub, 
it is bright and cheery-looking the whole 
year through. The popular Maiden hair 
(Adlanturn cuneatum) should always have 
a place, and Pteris erotica albo-linenta 
ought not to be left out of the list, as it 
is a very beautiful kind. Seedling Tree- 
Ferns are stately objects, and when they 
get too large to be accommodated may 
generally be goJ^jid of to iLdvantage in 
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exchange for others. The most service¬ 
able amongst these are Dicksonia nntarc- 
tica, D. squarrosa, and Cyathea dealbata, 
and to associate with these there are the 
Palms, such as the Chusan Palm (Chama?- 
rops Fortune!), Areca sapida, Cocos 
Weddelliana, Latania borboniea, and 
Phoenix Roebelini, all of which may be 
kept in a small state and healthy for 
years, provided they are never allowed to 
get too dry at their roots. The New Zea¬ 
land Flax (Phormlum tenax) and its 
variegated forms nre also fine plants for 
mixing with others, more particularly 
with Palms and Ferns, with which they 
associate well; and then, again, there are 
Aralia Sieboldi and A. Sieboldi variegata. 
both striking in size of leaf and appear¬ 
ance. If climbers nre wanted nothing 
can surpass the Lopngerius, which love 
shade, and to see these at their best the 
white and red-flowered varieties should 
be planted near each other, that their 
shoots may co m ingle, and then, when in 
flower, the effect of the one is greatly 
heightened by the contrast of colour with 
the other, us the red and white blend well 
together. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Winter-flowering plants. I have a lean-to 
vinery, about 25 feet lone by 10 feet wide. It 
contains nix Vines. Last winter I did nothing 
with the vinery, but left it open all the winter, 
taking down the Vines from the wires. This 
winter 1 am anxious to have some bloom, and 
want to know what you would recommend me 
to grow. I have a staging about 2 feet 6 inches 
high and 2 feet 6 inches wide, right in the 
back of the house, and another staging in 
front of Vines -say, 2 feet wide and 3 feet, 
high, but this is only about 12 feet long. The 
house faces due south. —Lran-to. 

[It is now too late to commence grow¬ 
ing anything to flower in your vinery 
during the coming winter, but if you have 
a quantity of Chrysanthemums such a 
structure would be just the place to pro¬ 
tect. them from the frost. For flowering 
early in the year, bulbs may be potted 
now, and plunged outside till they are 
well rooted, when they can be brought, on 
into flower if stood on the stage. Such 
early - flowering subjects as Spiraeas, 
Dielytra spectabilis, • Lily of the Valley, 
Solomon’s Seal, etc., may be also flowered 
iu the vinery. 1 


ROOM AND WINDOW, 

WINDOW PLANTS. 

Many who are really fond of plants, even 
if they possess the requisite glass struc¬ 
tures wherein to cultivate them, often, 
also, like to have them in their dwellings, 
and those who are similarly fond, but 
have not such conveniences, make many 
shifts to gratify their likings. It not un¬ 
usually happens, however, that through 
kinds being selected that, are unsuited for 
the particular circumstances of the case, 
indifferent success is attained. The 
greater number of flowering plants like a 
sunny aspect, and thrive badly if this is 
not given them. Not a few, too, of the 
number of handsome-leaved plants are 
equally benefited by having a sunny 
window. Ferns nre often grown in 
windows, and if there is one more than 
another that is a universal favourite it is 
the Maiden-linir (Adiantum cuneatum). 
This does beautifully in n window facing 
north ; the fronds, although not growing 
so large as they would do in a warmer, 
moister atmosphere, will attain a length of 
over J foot, including the stem, and often 
keep as healthy as they do in an ordinary 
Fern-house, small plants gradually attain¬ 
ing fair size under such conditions. The 
common Pteris erotica and P. serrulata, 
with most of its crested forms, do equally 
well, growing up from small seedlings so 
as to attain a size quite as large as is de¬ 
sirable for window plants. This they will 


do in rooms where the atmosphere is 
always dry through the presence of fires 
and gas; but for Ferns to succeed under 
these last-named conditions it is requisite 
that they should be inured to it from the 
time they are quite small. Plants grown 
in a moist, warm atmosphere would very 
soon look sickly if so located, and if suc¬ 
cess is looked for they must never be 
allowed to want for water. If the leaves 
flag through drought they will turn more 
or less brown, and the plants will not 
again assume their Avon ted appearance 
until fresh growth is made. In rooms 
where fires ure much or regularly used, 
the growth will not be so close, and the 
general appearance of the plant will not 
be so good as where they are absent. As 
a matter of course, the plants must lie 
taken out of the windows during severe 
frost. Nephrolepis exaltata, the Hare’s- 
foot Fern (Davallia eanariensis), and the 
plain-leaved forms of the Hart’s-tongue 
Fern (Scolopendrium) also do well in a 
window, making, like those mentioned 
before, not only growth that gives evidence 
of their ability to exist under adverse con¬ 
ditions, but where properly attended to 
they thrive in a way that makes them 
handsome objects for room decoration. 
One tiling not to be lost sight of in manag¬ 
ing these Ferns, when thus grown, is that 
the windows should never be opened so 
much at the bottom as to expose them to a 
keen draught. This they will not long 
stand without showing their resentment, 
in the shape of brown fronds and a gener¬ 
ally unsightly appearance. For a room 
where there is a regular fire, or only as 
much ns is requisite to keep it aired in 
winter and during damp weather, Draoena 
congest a and I>. lineata are both elegant- 
growing subjects, and bear such treatment 
well, thriving, if their wants as to pot- 
room and moisture nre attended to, almost 
as well as if kept in an ordinary green¬ 
house. A. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fungus un Onions. I enclose some tops of 
this year’s Onions, sown in a greenhouse ami 
planted out. They have suffered from some 
disease, which has been here for several years, 
though it was not here long ago. It does not 
appear to affect the bulb itself, eseept that, of 
course, when the green is killed the bulb does 
not grow any more, so that the bulbs are all 
small very small if the blight comes early. 
I do not fancy that the disease itself affects 
the bulb.—L. A. Lee-Norman. 

[The Onions have a very large quan¬ 
tity of the fungus Macrosporium alliorum 
on their foliage. It is not quite certain 
that this fungus is itself the Initial cause 
of trouble, but. it would appear rather as 
though it grows more often oil parts of 
plants which are already dead or dying, 
and spreads from them to the living 
tissues near by. In the present case it 
is at the tips of the leaves, and is ap¬ 
parently spreading downwards, as though 
it had seized upon the. part of the leaf 
which is already beginning to weaken, and 
from thence attacked the more lively part. 
It is always the tip of the leaf, as you 
know, which first feels the effects of a 
check in the water supply.] 

Failure of Peaches (Y .).—The Peaches are 
affected by mildew, which has injured the skin 
of the fruit and caused them to crack. This 
is not an uncommon disease, and is usually 
found on badly-nourished trees. Sometimes 
both the fruit and foliage are attacked; in 
other eases, the fruit, or, perhaps, the leaves 
only, suffer. It is found most frequently on 
trees with roots in a sour. wet. and unwhole¬ 
some soil; though, on the other hand, it may 
arise from extreme dryness. When it appear 
on healthy, well-nourished trees, it has been 
caused by cold currents of air blowing through 
the trees: at any rate, a check of some kind 
must have been given. The spores of various 
forms of mildew or fungus are always present 
in the atmosphere, ready to attack any plant 
or tree predisposed to the disease. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTES FROM NORWAY. 


CLEMATIS RECTA. 

The climbing forms of Clematis occupy 
such a prominent place in the garden that 
we are apt to overlook the herbaceous 
kinds. although several of them are de¬ 
cidedly ornamental, and well worth grow¬ 
ing. Perhaps the best of ull is the S. 
European C. recta, which grows into a 
shapely clump and flowers freely. There 
are several forms, but, as a rule, it is met 
with from 2 feet to 3 feet in height when 
mature and in flower. Numerous shoots 
appear from one common root-stock, bear¬ 
ing graceful, dark-green leaves, cut up 
into numerous small lobes. The white, 
fragrant flowers appear in large terminal 
inflorescences during June and early July, 


Some months ago you printed some notes 
of mine about Corsica, and as I have just 
I returned from Norway, I venture to send 
you my tribute to the glories of that de- 
I leetuble land. Those in search of the 
I more imposing mountains and fjords must 
I go further north than I did, for my visit 
began and ended with the Mandal River, 
which, of course, runs into the sea at 
Mandal—some three hours by steamer 
from Christlansand. It api>ealed to. me as 
a glorified edition of North Wales or 
Bettwys-y-Coed. Far be it from my mind 
to speak slightingly of the splendour of 
Switzerland, but in one resi»ect the woods 
of Southern Norway are, to me, more 
pleasing than the Swiss forests, in that 
whereas in the latter one finds vast Pine 


cow’s, which climb and wander, and whoso 
presence is frequently only known by the 
tinkle of the bells which, as in the Alps, 
prevents their journeyings from leading 
them altogether beyond recall. The 
higher one climbs the more moist one finds 
the open places, which are, wherever flat 
enough, carpets of Sphagnum Moss, de¬ 
corated in the wetter parts with Sundew. 
I have never seen such tussocks of Sun¬ 
dew’—you may find them there (both the 
round and Innee-shaped) like patches' of 
blood on the soft green. One of the 
commonest and most showy plants is the 
Golden Arnica, which, in the half-shady, 
moist, grassy slopes, may be seen in 
masses. But perhaps the one plant that is 
everywhere is the Hairbell—it peeps out 
through everything. Heuther and Cran- 



A flowering shoot of Clematis recta. From a photograph in Mrs. Chambers’ 

garden at Haslemere . 


and are excellent for cutting for house 
decoration, as well as for leaving for out¬ 
door effect. C. recta grows freely, and 
gives little trouble other than staking. 
This work must, however, be attended to. 
otherwise the branches fall about and be¬ 
come untidy. Plants are easily raised 
from seeds, whilst it is also possible to in¬ 
crease the stock by dividing the clumps in 
autumn or spring. The s])ecies is also met 
with in China, and a form from Northern 
China is known by the varietal name of 
C. recta mandsehurica. W. Dallimoee. 

Verbascum nigrum album.—Now that the 
Mulleins are being taken up by growers of 
hardy flowers it may be well to draw their 
attention to the existence of Verbascum 
nigrum album, the white variety of the black- 
rooted Mullein. It iB an old plant, a white 
replica of the type, and has nice long un¬ 
branched spikes of white flowers. It is quite 
a good border plant, and being only about 
3 feet or 4 feet high can be planted where 
some of the taller Mulleins would be out of 
place.—S. Arnoit. 
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masses, without, ns a rule, much under¬ 
growth, in Norway there is a lovely 
jumble of slender Oaks, and Silver Bircb, 
and Mountain ASh, and also a great many 
Bird Cherries, which in spring must be ex¬ 
tremely beautiful. In addition to this 
greenery the ground is carpeted w’ith 
masses of Beech and Oak Fern. These 
give an indescribable daintiness and foil 
to the colossal rocks, which are partly as 
Nature piled them and partly as though 
Odin and Thor had, for fun, rolled them 
down from the heights above. Among 
these cataracts of rocks grow the Birches, 
and often the trees may he seen balanced 
perilously on the stony faces ; and every¬ 
where there is a garden of Ferns and 
Whortleberry and Cranberry. In the 
more shady places I found countless 
Hepaticas (Oil! to see them in spring). 
The woods are cool and delicious, and one 
finds countless narrow tracks made by the 


berry, etc., and fringes the roadsides. 
There is* also what the people there call 
the “ Michaelbaer,” which has purple 
berries, ripe at Michaelmas. In flavour 
they are rather like Whortleberries, but 
are rather larger, and the leaves are a 
cool, glaucous green. This drapes the 
rocks on the sunny edges of the woods, 
and makes a pleasing contrast with the 
carpets of the glossy green Cranberry, 
which, of course, hears numerous scarlet 
berries. The gravelly parts of the sunny 
meadows are blue with the jolly little 
Devil’s-bit Scabious. 

In the river I found any quantity of a 
water Lobelia, which, apparently, is 
equally happy whether just at the water’s 
edge or just submerged. It bears dainty 
little white flowers on a stem some 
7 inches or S inches high. Apart from the 
river, which was very low owing to the 
prolonged drought (the high-water line on 
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the rocks is about 10 feet above its present 
level), there are numerous lakes, which 
are fringed to an extraordinarily lavish 
extent with white and yellow Water 
Lilies. They are really very fascinating. 
Imagine a 3-mile-long lake, with great- 
rocks overhanging the shores, and steep 
masses of Birch and Pine rising from the 
margin to the heights above, and a con¬ 
tinuous fringe of Water Lilies on both 
sides from one end to the other, and little 
rocky islands surmounted with a crown 
of Pines mirrored in the sleeping lake. 
Such is South Norway—a land of peace 
and delight, every inch a garden 
where colour-schemes cease from troub¬ 
ling and only the thought of going home is 
vile. C. B. Robinson. 

Bafford Cottage, Charlton Kings, 
Cheltenham. 


PHLOXES. 

I see in a recent issue of your paper a 
note on the cultivation of herbaceous 
Phloxes, and, although I find I do not 
often quarrel with the suggestions in 
Gardening Illustrated, there is a good 
deal in what your correspondent says with 
which I find myself at variance. I used, 
years ago, to grow really good Phloxes 
in Leicestershire, in very retentive loam 
of good quality, and after a good deal 
of exi>erimenting I found what. I still be¬ 
lieve to be the ideal conditions for these 
noble plants. I added a lot of gravel— 
the sandy pebble red gravel which is used 
for garden paths—and peat-moss manure 
I should say that the compost would be in 
about three equal parts of the existing 
loam and the gravel and manure. The 
plants made an umazing mass of roots 
in this, and I found that, on lifting the 
roots for division in autumn, that, the 
plants’ roots would till a bucket. My ox 
periencc is that if Phloxes bo well grown 
in this way the stalks are very strong and 
sturdy, and that, to get the best, results 
one should divide the plants every other 
year at least, and in some varieties whicli 
increase exceptionally fast, division 
annually is better. People defer the 
division of Phloxes too late. The plants 
make their new growths (from the base 
of the current year’s stems) very early 
in autumn, and these are so brittle after 
they become more than j inch long that, 
if division be deferred until after October, 
one runs considerable risk of breaking 
them. One flowered stalk from a well- 
grown Phlox should have three good, 
plump, dormant growths at the crown, all 
of which will produce strong stems the 
following year, and this is quite enough 
to show the flowers to the best 
advantage Reverting to the ques¬ 
tion of gravel as an addition to the 
soil, I am sure people underestimate the 
value of stones in the garden. Phloxes 
do not like a retentive soil, and their 
roots cannot make tibre in such; more¬ 
over, in a dry season, such soil becomes 
hard, whereas the addition of plenty of 
gravel of any kind keeps the soil free 
and sweet and “^ind.” Although it 
sounds paradoxical, the more stones there 
are in reason the better the soil retains 
moisture. On the tops of these Cotswold 
Hills the soil is very shallow, and is com- 
jmsed largely of broken limestone brash, 
but it produces very tine crops of wheat, 
and is never dry under the surface. I am 
convinced that Phloxes hate lime (I do 
not refer to the alpine Phlox, P. subu- 
lata, which seems to like it), and, there¬ 
fore, any gravel added should be granite, 
or, better still, sandy gravel. I find peat¬ 
moss manure, which, of course, should be 
thoroughly rotten, far better than any 
other ; probably because it retains 
moisture well. 

I grow the various Flag Irises among 
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my Phloxes, and thus get a good display 
in spring before the Phloxes grow, and 
thus the beds are always green. The com¬ 
mon purple Iris (I. germanica) is too 
clumsy, but such dwarf varieties as 
gracchus do admirably. A few plants 
of the better Michaelmas Daisies, not less 
than 0 feet apart (and more distant if the 
bed be large) give an autumn display 
when the Phloxes are over. These Asters 
must not be allowed to lie about and 
smother the Phloxes, but the heads will, 
before flowering, arch quite sufficiently to 
make the bod “well furnished.” The 
same compost suits Tulips well, and these 
can be planted here and there to give an 
early cheerfulness; and in such a compost 
they may be left in the ground for several 
years without lifting; but since the 
Phloxes and Asters must be lifted for 
division every other year, the Tulips can 
be lifted in early October with the 
Phloxes. Irises are best divided early—at 
the same time as the Phloxes. 

Cheltenham. C. B. Robinson. 


TUFTED PANSIES—SEASONABLE 
NOTES. 

The Tufted Pansies have never been so 
good in the Midlands and the south of Eng¬ 
land as they are at the time of WTiting 
(the last week in July). While so many 
people have been complaining of late of 
the cold, dull weather, growers of Tufted 
Pansies have been well satisfied. In the 
early summer w T e experienced several 
short periods of hot, dry weather, and 
during the latter half of .Tune the colours 
of the flow'ers were ]>oor. Most flower- 
lovers were pleased when the rain came 
and thoroughly moistened the beds and 
borders. No hardy plant responds so 
quickly to a thorough moistening as the 
Tufted Pansy, and it is due to this fact 
that the earlier half of the summer of 
1913 has proved so beneficial to these 
plants. Plants that have been in the same 
quarters for tw r o years in succession have 
seldom made a more profuse display of 
their dqinty blossoms than they have done 
during the present season. These old 
plants developed an immense number of 
growths, each of which flowered so early 
as April last, and they have continued to 
do so ever since. An effort has been made 
to pick off all the spent blossoms and seed 
pods, but to thoroughly deal with the mass 
of faded flowers has been impossible. 
New vigour was imparted to these old 
plants by a liberal top-dressing of 
thoroughly decayed manure in late June. 
At the time the mulch was applied the 
ground was very dry, and in my rather 
heavy land the cracks were numerous and 
unusually wide. The plants were given a 
copious application of water, followed 
later by manure-water made with Clay’s 
fertiliser. Before using this well-known 
fertiliser in liquid form it is soaked for 
twenty-four hours, and by that time it be¬ 
comes very soluble, and will mix with 
ease. When the rotten manure is being 
got ready for mulching it is rubbed 
through a very coarse sieve, and is sub¬ 
sequently mixed with old, stacked road- 
grit, which assists to keep it open, thus 
preventing the closing of the air passages. 
The quarters are also hoed over previous 
to the mulching being applied. The re¬ 
sult. of this treatment of the plants is seen 
in a fine display of bloom. 

Anticipating the near approach of the 
propagating period, a number of plants of 
each variety has been cut back to within 
an inch or two of the ground. This seems 
very drastic, but it is the best means of 
procuring healthy stock. By these means, 
too, the fresh young growths that develop 
are sturdy and short-jointed, and if im¬ 
mediately subsequent to the cutting back 


the plants are given a thorough soaking 
of clear water and some light, gritty soil 
worked into the crown of each plant new 
growths will quickly develop, and these of 
a kind that will root very readily. When 
the cut back plants are mulched with this 
gritty comjjost the new'ly-developed shoot 
may often l»e detached with a few roots 
adhering. It is possible that some plants 
that have been growing in warm quarters 
or in less airy conditions than are desir¬ 
able may be infested with insects. If 
these plants are wanted to give cuttings 
it is necessary to get them back to health 
again before anything further can be 
done. They should be cut back forthwith, 
and treated in precisely the same 
manner as prescribed for more healthy 
plants, but with this important addition, 
that the crowns of the plants should be 
syringed with an insecticide. I always 
use a solution of soft soap, dissolving 2 oz. 
of this in a gallon of water. First dis¬ 
solve the soft soap in hot water, then mix 
this solution in the prescribed quantity 
of water. Plants very badly infested with 
red-spider and aphis should l»e sprayed a 
second time after the interval of a day or 
so. Plants that were put. out in their 
llowuring quarters last spring have also 
done remarkably well. Many of those 
plants now carry a large number of ideal 
blossoms. The Tufted Pansy meets tbo 
need of every lover of flowers, ami is 
quite as much at home in the garden of 
the cottager as in the garden of the 
wealthy, where it is planted in masses for 
colour eff(M_*ts, and for a Jong, continuous 
display. D. B. Crane. 


THINNING THE GROWTH OF 
DAHLIAS. 

The removal of some of the shoots in 
Dahlias makes all the difference between 
a good display and indifferent flowers. I 
am thinking more of the Cactus 
varieties, because the pompon as well as 
single flowers open of a coarse nature if 
the stems be not, numerous. The earliest 
of the Cactus varieties—Juarezi—was 
notable for a superabundance of leaves 
rather than flowers, and kinds of the pre¬ 
sent day follow this somew r hat. It had 
another habit, too, of sending up strong 
growths just under the flow r er-buds, and if 
these were not removed the best flowers 
became smothered. Not only so, but 
these strong growths rarely produced 
blossoms before the plants w’ere cut down 
by frost. In this, present-day varieties 
are generally very similar; but the 
apparent w-ant of freedom in flowering 
may be managed by culture. Top the 
leader in freshly-rooted plants after they 
have been planted in open quarters; then 
take up from four to six stems. The num¬ 
ber may be more, but in my case I want 
highly - developed blooms. Then, when 
flower-buds show, the laterals down the 
stem are removed. Flow r er-buds usually 
come in groups at the points of the 
stems, therefore there is no fear of 
having too few r if the laterals be taken 
away. The buds, again, may be thinned 
at the w r ill of the grower, and the num¬ 
ber of blossoms can be calculated to a 
certainty. I leave three to each branch, 
as a rule, and as they do not all open at 
the same time I get a display that lasts 
for a considerable period. Trials of a 
semi-public nature have from time to time 
taken place in regard to Cactus Dahlias, 
but I have not yet seen one where the 
plants have been properly thinned. To be 
grown naturally has been the stipulation; 
because, probably, those in charge knew 
no other way. It is, therefore, taken for 
granted that flowers cannot be grown that 
come well out from the leaves, and 
through this the Dahlia is said to be un¬ 
suitable as a garden plant. $• 
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LILIUM MONADELPHUM. 

I should like to join your correspondent. 
“ An Amateur," in praise of this line 


warm, reddish orange-scarlet colour, and a 
succession is kept up throughout the summer. 
It is easily increased, either by seeds or cut¬ 
tings, and will grow freely in ordinary potting 
ruin post. Being a native of the tropics, it 



Lilium monadelphum. From a photograph sent by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell , Monreith, Wig ton. 


cudbright, a good many years ago, and on a 
visit there in the beginning of July I found 
that it was still present. Mr. W. McUuffog, the 
gardener at Balmae, finds that it grows very 
freely, and on a sloping bank it requires to be 
kept within bounds. It is a native of South 
Europe, and is an old inhabitant of British 
gardens, having been in cultivation in 1629.— 
8. Aknott. j_ 

BCGWOBTS 

(CIMICIFUGA). 

These stately herbaceous plants of the 
Crowfoot order are not so well known as 
they deserve to be. They are very hardy 
perennials, of the easiest culture, delight¬ 
ing in moist, deep soil and a partially 
shaded position, and may be grown with 
advantage in large borders or in the fore¬ 
ground of the shrubbery, and are also ex¬ 
cellent subjects for bog and streamside 
gardening. In congenial soil in beds or 
borders they often grow almost too luxuri¬ 
antly, and, spreading fast, are apt to 
choke the more delicate plants near them. 
But if restricted within proper limits, 
there are no handsomer plants for the 
centre or back of flower borders, and the 
pure white flowers are lasting, both on the 
plants or when cut for house decoration. 
I grow two kinds. The one depicted in the 
illustration is known as Cimicifuga cordi- 
folia, and is of stately proportions, good 
habit, and of beautiful shape, both in leaf 
and flower. This species blooms from late 
August to the beginning of October, and 
last September it was a line sight, bearing 
at one time as many as fourteen erect 
flower-spikes, most of these being TO inches 
high. Growing in the same border I also 
have Cimicifuga racemosa, which is of 
more refined habit, with smaller and more 
elegantly-cut leaves, and producing its 
white flowers in July and August on long, 
graceful stems some 4 feet high. 


Lily, which Mr. Grove is well justified in 
placing in the " easily-grown ” class. It 
is said to like lime, but it consents to 
dispense with it, as may be seen from the 
enclosed photograph, representing a 
group which has flourished in ordinary 
garden soil without lime for many years. 
It is, however, most impatient of removal, 
and, once established, should bo left iu 
Jieace. Herbert Maxwell. 

Monreith. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Antirrhinums. —Perhaps no flower in 
recent years has made such strides in 
popular estimation as the Antirrhinum. 
Certainly it always had a certain vogue, 
but, like many others, it was principally 
regarded as a “ florist’s ” flower. Its 
value for late summer and autumn 
gradually became apparent, and whereas 
the Antirrhinum of the florist was propa¬ 
gated from cuttings, the majority of the 
varieties to-day are annually raised from 
seed sown during spring. Great improve 
merits have been made in this handsome 
flower, and its few requirements and 
accommodating nature, combined with its 
free habit of flowering, render it almost 
indispensable to those who wish for a 
brilliant display in the waning months of 
the year. Antirrhinums may be had in a 
very wide range of colour, and in many 
combinations of colours; while in respect 
of height every taste may be gratified, 
those who admire stalely plants almost 
4 feet high being catered for, as well as 
those who prefer dwarf plants as many 
inches in stature, with intermediate 
heights of all descriptions.— Scot. 

Asclepias curassavica.— Though a trouble¬ 
some weed in many parts of the tropics, this 
Asclepias is regarded as an ornamental flower¬ 
ing plant iu this country, both for greenhouse 
decoration and for planting out during the 
Hummer. It is a plant of a half-shrubby char¬ 
acter, the upright stems, which are clothed 
with Willow-like leaves, being usually from 
3 feet to 4 feet in height. The flowers, which 
are borne in erect terminal umbels, are of a 


needs a temperature above that of an 
ordinary greenhouse in order to start freely 
into growth in the spring. 

Geranium striatum.—Although not very 


There are several other species, of which 
the most desirable is Cimicifuga simplex, 
a Japanese plant, bearing white flowers in 
August, and growing 2J feet to 3 feet in 



Cimicifuga cordifolia. From a photograph sent by 
Mrs. M. E. Stebbing , Hollycot, Lasswade, N. B. 


effective in a mass, the individual flowers of 
Geranium striatum are very beautiful, with 
their delicately-veined petals. 1 recollect com¬ 
ing across a mass of G. striatum in the garden 
of the Countess of Selkirk, at Balmae, Kirk- 


heiglit. All the Cimicifugas are readily in¬ 
creased by division in autumn or spring. 

M. E. Stebbing. 
Hollycot , Lasswade, Midlothian, N.B. 
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FRUIT. 

TREATMENT OF PEACHES WHEN 

STONING. 

Peach-tubes frequently drop their fruit 
when stouing, this evil being much more 
eommoii in early and second-early houses 
than in later ones, when the crop comes 
on from start to fiiiisli under more natural 
conditions. Opinions vary as to the safest 
temperature at which to keep the house 
during this somewhat trying time, few 
caring to adopt a higher one than 05 degs. 
during hours of darkness, others regard¬ 
ing 00 degs. as a safer tigiire. 1 think a 
good deal depends on the outside tempera¬ 
ture, a few' degrees above the latter doing 
no harm. Early Peach-houses should be fur¬ 
nished with plenty of hot-water pipes, so 
that the desired night heat can be main¬ 
tained without over-pressure, the exces¬ 
sive pipe heat destroying the needful 
atmospheric moisture, a great drawback 
to the trees at any time, hut especially 
w’hen the fruit is stoning. Many gardeners 
court failure by leaving far too many 
fruit on the trees, thinking that this is a 
safeguard in case of falling during ston¬ 
ing. Greater safety would, however, be 
secured by using a freer hand when the 
fruits were in an earlier stage, although 
I do not agree with those who advocate 
reducing the fruit to the required number 
previous to stoning, and I think the 
majority of gardeners will agree with me. 
If the extra thinning out of wood which 
the trees may require is not completed 
before stoning commences, I think it is 
liest to postpone it till this is completed, 
ns using the knife freely at that stage is 
apt to give a check and cause dropping. 
Too early closing of Peach-houses on hot 
sunny days just at this fieriod i^ injurious, 
the fruit being practically at a standstill. 
Defer final closing till a little later in the 
day, taking care that the foliage gets dry j 
by nightfall. The bad practice of having 
wet foliage during hours of darkness is 
more dangerous still when the fruit is 
stoning, wet trees and a lowered tempera¬ 
ture for several nights being quite suffi- j 
cient to cause the fruit to turn yellow’ and | 
drop. Some people have said that it Is a 
bad plan to water the borders when the 
fruit, is stoning, but this, I think, is quite 
imaginary, as trees growing in pots and 
tubs have to be watered almost daily. It 
is a good plan to thoroughly soak borders 
just previous to the fruit stoning. Red- 
spider on the leaves, caused by Insufficient 
use of the syringe previous to stopping, is 
a fertile cause of dropping. C. 


FRUIT-TREES FOR NORTH WALLS. 
In most gardens walls having a northern 
aspect are used for the cultivation of the 
Morello Cherry, which, I think, is a pity, 
as in many parts of the country other sub¬ 
jects, such, for instance, as choice late 
dessert Plums, succeed admirably on north 
W’alls, to say nothing about Red and White 
Currants and dessert Gooseberries. Where 
Morellos are in demand as late as they 
can he had, it is then necessary to accord 
tile trees a position where they will he 
shaded from the sun during the hottest 
part of tin* day, and such a [msitlou with 
the necessary amount of shade they experi¬ 
ence when grown on a north wall. For 
the earlier supply, Morellos may just as 
well be grown as bushes as not, for they 
bear heavy crops grown in this form, while 
the individual fruits are quite ns large, 
and they bang for a long time if netted 
over. If this is done, the space they would 
otherwise occupy on the walls can be uti¬ 
lised for the growing of Plums as indi¬ 
cated above. Those who have to provide a 
large and varied dessert through the 
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autumn mouths know full well the value 
of baviug a few trees of choice kinds of 
dessert Plums to fall back on when Indoor 
fruits other than Grapes begin to become 
scarce. Such kinds as Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Jefferson’s, and Iekworth Imperatriee will 
hang in good condition quite as long as the 
Cherries if covered with coarse muslin or 
very thin tiffany as a protection against 
birds, wasps, and flies while they are 
ripening. I have frequently gathered 
Golden Drop in the first week in November, 
and although the fruits have been some- i 
what shrivelled, the flavour has been ex- | 
ceedingly rich and sugary, and, I need 
hardly add, greatly appreciated when sent 
to table. 

No special culture is needed for growing ■ 
Plums on such a position, and, as a rule, 
owing to their flowering later than those 
out in the open and those on walls having I 
warmer aspects, they escape the effects of 
spring frosts and invariably set good crops 
of fruit. Where north walls are of eon- j 
sidorable extent and the climate suitable, 
l would strongly recommend that a por¬ 
tion of the same be devoted to the grow- 
j ing of dessert Plums for late autumn ! 
supply. Gooseberries art* also a very pro¬ 
fitable crop when grown on north walls, 
and the fruit may In* had much later than 
when grown on bushes. The best way to 
j grow these is as cordons with from three 
to live branches, which should be trained 
perpendicularly in the same manner as up- 
! right cordon Pears or Plums. Currants of ! 
both Red and White varieties bear most 
profusely grown in the same way, and 
come in useful after the fruit on tile 
bushes out in the open garden has been 
gathered. Where autumn-fruiting Rasp¬ 
berries are grown, tlic.se late Currants are 
then doubly useful, as they can then lx 1 
utilised for tart-making in addition to 
being useful as an adjunct to (he dessert. 

A. 

CHEAP GRAPES. 

For some reason a larger proportion of 
the population still regards Grapes in the 
light of an exclusive luxury, whereas, in 
point, of fact, there are many occasions 
throughout Hie year when (he home-grown 
Grape is the cheapest, form of dessert. 
There are five leading varieties grown for 
market—the Black Hamburgh, Alicante, 
Muscat*of Alexandria, Canon Hall Mus¬ 
cat, and Gros Column. The Gros Maroc 
also finds a share of patronage, despite 
its lack of flavour, because of its elegant 
| appearance. Two fine varieties—Lady 
Downe’s Seedling and Madrexfield Court— 
are sent only in small quant ities to Covent, 

| Garden, and, so far as tlie regular grower 
is concerned, may be deemed out of date 

In view of the popular impression that 
English Grapes are costly, the latest 
Covent Garden prices — wholesale, of 
course—are not without interest. They 
may be tabulated thus: — 

Black Hamburgh . 1 b. Od. to Is. 6d. per lb. 

j Alicante . la. 3d. to la. 9<I. ,, 

Muscat of Alexandria Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 

„ ,, (Special) 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 

Canon Hall . 2s. Od. to 3s. Od. 

„ „ (Special) 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. „ 

Market prices being somewhat variable, 
it is i>ossible smut by the time these lines 
appear there may have been some change, 
but supplies being steady, and the demand 
normal, it is ssife to state that the above 
quotations are correct within twopence or 
threepence a pound. That being so, one 
is apt to wonder why a freer use of Eng¬ 
lish Grapes is not universal. For com¬ 
bined quality and appearance there is 
nothing yet known to excel the output 
of the English hothouse. It serves no use¬ 
ful purpose to compare the cheap autumnal 
Grapes of southern Europe with those of 
I England. British summer and winter 


Grapes are as good as any to be found in 
the most sun-favoured countries in the 
world.— Field. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Strawberries. — Strawberry culture, 
being of topical interest at present, I may 
be excused for a few further notes. Dr. 
Hogg was not ripe when I wrote last. I 
find it to be a splendid variety here. It 
may be of service if I pen u few notes 
on the failures. The biggest failure of 
all was La Grosse Sucree—the big sugary 
one—which, despite its name, gave small 
fruit of a rather acid type, and produced 
hardly any berries. President was not a 
failure productively, but. the fruit. I find, 
goes bad very rapidly ns it approaches 
rii»eness. Keen’s Seedling produced 
small berries in plenty, but of the poorest 
flavour. Waterloo had plenty of large- 
sized, firm berries, but the flesh is acid 
and not desirable. It is curious that, under 
the same conditions exactly, British 
Queen, Bedford, Scarlet Queen. Pine¬ 
apple, Epicure, Dr. Hogg, Sir Jos. Paxton. 
Lax ton’s Perpetual, Garibaldi, and Presi¬ 
dent Loubet should have been so highly 
satisfactory. I strongly advise would-be 
growers to plant a great variety: it is 
highly educational, and provides for a 
succession. Lax toil’s Perpetual is better 
with me than St. Anthony or St. Joseph. 
I strongly recommend this sort for general 
purposes; also Scarlet Queen and Pine¬ 
apple; these two latter are first class. ! 
find that Strawberries are at their best 
after the sun has b<*en up for a consider¬ 
able time; it seems to accentuate their 
flavour very greatly. Most people, how¬ 
ever. are glad of Strawberries at any 
time, and fortunate, indeed, are they who 
have beds of their own. because it is im¬ 
possible to get Strawberries at tlieir best 
in any shop. The good sorts do not bear 
travel and handling to any extent; they 
are for immediate consumption.—W. J. 
Farmer, Cornwall. 

Plum Coe’s Colden Drop.— In n year 
when Plums are practically n failure, this 
finely-flavoured variety is carrying an ex- 
I ccllent crop. I have now known these par¬ 
ticular trees for almost twenty years, 
and. with the exception of the season in 
is<) 9 , they have invariably done well. 
The fruit rijieiis well in enrly October, 
and in our Northern climate this has been 
the subject of comment by visitors, the 
j general impression being that Coe’s is not, 

| in this district, quite adapted for outside 
j culture, except in specially favourable 
seasons. In the present instance both 
climate and position are in favour of .the 
finer varieties of Plums, which usually 
are good and productive. Coe’s especially 
so in normal seasons.— Kirkcudbright. 

Pines. —This is a time of progress. Top¬ 
dressing and repotting may bo done. 
Plants carrying ripe fruit may be kept 
in a cool fruit-room for some days. All 
fruits, including Pines, Peaches, and 
i Melons, should bo finished under re¬ 
duced supplies of water, in a fairly dry 
atmosphere. Slickers from old stools may 
lie started in 5-inch pots in bed. 

Young Strawberry-plants.— It frequently 
happens that an amateur who wishes to grow 
Strawberries cannot have possession of the 
ground till Christmas, or after. He should at 
once procure nicely-rooted layers, and plant 
them 9 inches apart each way in a nursery 
bed. As soon as possible in the new year he 
should prepare the permanent bed. and re¬ 
plant the Strawberries there about the middle 
of March. A few fruits will be available the 
first year, and the plants will get well estab¬ 
lished during the summer and be in a fit con¬ 
dition to bear a heavy crop the following 
year.—G. G. 13. 

Strawberry Elton Pine.—I see in last- 
week’s Gardening Illustrated that Mr. Hobday 
thinks Elton Pine Strawberry has disap¬ 
peared, as he cannot, see it in any list. 
Evidently he has not Messrs. Lax ton's cata¬ 
logue. as it-is priced in that for this season.— 
L. W. Hobart. 
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VEGETABLES. 

MUSHROOMS FOR AUTUMN ANfo 
WINTER. 

Now Ik the time one should commence pre¬ 
parations for autumn Mushroom beds. In 
ordinary i>ositions and under common cir¬ 
cumstances. it takes several days to col¬ 
lect and prepare the materials for making 
a good-sized bed. Day by day, if con¬ 
venient, or at least at intervals of two or 
three days, the manure as it comes from 
the stables should be shaken over, and the 
droppings, including the shortest of the 
straw, should be wheeled into an open 
shed and spread out to dry. A little fer¬ 
mentation may not. be amiss, as it will 
assist in driving off the superabundant 
moisture more rapidly than could other¬ 
wise be effected, but it. must not heat 
violently. If there is danger of the 
manure becoming too hot, a little loam 
may bo mixed with it. A little loam is, I 
think, an advantage, as it helps to bind 
the whole together, and at the same time, 
if (ho manure should bo a little too fresh, 
prevents overheating. As soon as 
materials sufficient for one bed have been 
collected, a second should be commenced ; 
in fact, If a good supply of Mushrooms is 
required all through the winter, there 
should be no delay in the making of beds 
till the end of October. During the time 
the manure is lying in the shed frequent 
turning and mixing must take place, 
throwing the outsides of the heap into the 
middle, and vice versd. This permits the 
drying process being equal throughout the 
heap. Next to good spawn, the most im¬ 
portant matter in Mushroom culture is 
making the beds firm, and spawning at 
the right temperature. When a propor¬ 
tion of loaui is used with the manure the 
beds may lx» spawned very shortly after 
they are made up, as there is not much 
danger of overheating. 

At this season Mushrooms will succeed 
very well in the open air. More labour is 
required with open-air beds, blit otherwise 
the result is usually a success; in fact, 
any person succeeding in growing Mush¬ 
rooms in n house will succeed with them 
in the open air. The preparation of the 
materials is the same in both cases, and 
the construction of the beds is the same 
also. Hut the open-air beds should be of 
larger dimensions, if possible— i.r., tin* 
beds should be deeiier and built up like a 
ridge, in order that the heat may be more 
steady and permanent. The beds may be 
spawned as soon as the heat declines 
below SO degs. I have spawned beds at a 
higher temperature when the heat was de¬ 
clining, but unless one is quite sure about 
the condition of the material of the bed, 
it is better to wait till the temperature 
falls below SO degs. If several beds are 
made between the middle of August and 
the middle of October there should be no 
difficulty about a supply of Mushrooms all 
winter. If the soiling of several of the 
last-made beds be delayed for two or three 
weeks, it will extend the season of pro¬ 
ductiveness, ns though the spawn will 
work freely through the beds, the Mush¬ 
rooms will not push through till the soil is 
placed on, if t he ojjeration be not delayed 
unreasonably. If the beds in tin* ojjen air 
are kept dry and comfortable they will 
produce Mushrooms after those in the 
house have ceased to he productive. 

The soil for covering the beds should be 
fresh loam of rather a sandy character, 
and should be laid on the surface of the 
beds from 1$ inches to 2 inches thick, and 
be made firm by beating with the back of 
n spade. The finishing touch should be 
given after damping the surface over with 
a rosed water-pot. so as to make all firm 
and smooth. Thatched hurdles are good 
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coverings for open-air beds, placed on each 
side so as to form a ridge. They threw off 
the water in a most effectual manner. In 
addition to hurdles the beds should have 
a covering of dry litter. If the latter, next 
the bed, by any chance gets wet the spawn 
may run into it, from the bed, and its pro¬ 
ductiveness be injured. Where many beds 
are made the expense of the spawn be¬ 
comes a consideration. Many good 
growers obtain their spawn by breaking 
up a part of a bed In bearing, using the 
spawn found there for spawning other 
beds. This is a very good and a very eco¬ 
nomical plan. It usually takes a fortnight 
from the time the materials are collected 
till the bed is fit to make up, but in cases 
of emergency the beds may be made at 
once by adding more loam to the manure, 
blending all together, and making the bed 
as firm as possible. The bearing of Mush¬ 
room beds is very often injured by water¬ 
ing too freely. In the early stages of bear¬ 
ing very little water wdll be-required, espe¬ 
cially if a light covering of hay or litter Ik? 
used to check evaporation. A light 
sprinkling with the rosed pot or tlie 
syringe, to soften the hard surface and 
permit of the young Mushrooms, forcing 
their way out, is all the attention needed 
for several weeks after bearing begins. 
When the produce falls off in quantity, a 
good watering may be given with ad¬ 
vantage. using a little artificial manure in 
the water. H. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potato disease. —Herewith I am sending the 
haulm and tubers of Potatoes. You will 
notice the curled state the foliage is in. It 
is very odd how some roots are free while 
others are so bad as to paralyse the growth. 
A patch of Beauty of Ilebron was. almost 
every one, like this, the crop was almost nil. 
The root I am sending was from a row 
between four others. This is Ninetyfold, 
those on each side being British Queen and 
Factor, which are free from this curl. I shall 
be glad to know if the disease is fungoid or 
is it in the old tubers? I am sending both 
new and old tubers. My soil is light and 
sandy; but I see the disease in crop9 on loamy, 
heavy soil.— Inquirer. 

[The “ leaf curl ” of the Potato seems 
to be a symptom of a variety of diseases 
due to different causes rather than the 
symptom of any particular disease. It 
seems most prevalent when Potatoes are 
grown from seed raised in the immediate 
neighbourhood where it is attempted to 
he grown on. and far less prevalent, where 
the seed has been obtained from a moister 
climate. It also seems more abundant 
where the Potatoes are growing in a soil 
in which the moisture conditions are not 
equable, and where the plants have died 
down completely before the “ seed ” is 
lifted. Seed from Scotland and Ireland 
almost invariably produces larger crops 
than that raised in England. Seed from, 
say, Lincolnshire is better for use in 
Surrey than Surrey seed, and so on.] 

Cucumbers falling. —Can you tell me why 
my Cucumbers have failed this year? I 
started them in a hotbed, with frames, in 
early May. I had excellent strong plants, 
which I pinched in the orthodox fashion when 
they had their first, two rough leaves. They 
soon spread all over the frame, with fine 
strong leaves, and I kept them well watered, 
gave them plenty of air, and kept the tem¬ 
perature from 65 degs. at night, to 80 degs. in 
day. The result, a lot of blossom on long 
stems, which I believe are all male, not a sign 
of a Cucumber, and now the plants are getting 
past their best, and the leaves are beginning 
to get brown. As I have hitherto succeeded 
and had lots of fruit, 1 cannot understand 
what has gone wrong.— Hafod. 

[Tlie flowers on the long stems you 
speak of were, doubtless, females, as 
male blooms have hut short stalks. Why 
they (the fruits) failed to develop is diffi¬ 
cult to say, and w T e can only surmise that 
at the time the flowers were open the 
atmosphere in the frame was kept too 
moist, or the plants syringed too heavily, 
the result in both cases being that water 
would settle in the blooms and set up 


decay, and ultimately cause the young 
fruits to slough off. There is yet time 
to obtain some fruit from the plants, so 
your best course would be to call in a prac¬ 
tical man living in the locality, and be 
guided by him in the matter as h» what is 
best to be done. | 

Tomatoes failing to ripen. I have the 
charge of about 200 Tomato-plants in 9-inch 
and 10-inch pots. L have abundance of fruit 
on them, which remains hard round the stem, 
after the other part becomes over-ripe. The 
plants are watered, twice or thrice a week, 
with a liquid made of canary guano. They 
are standing on a wooden stage.— Anxious. 

[When Tomatoes fail to ripen properly, 
as in your case, it is generally considered 
to be an indication that the compost is 
deficient of some chemical constituent, 
such as potash. It is for this reason that 
tlie employment of wood-ashes is so 
generally advocated when I he compost for 
Tomatoes is being prepared, as these con¬ 
tain potash, though in a crude form. 
Your best course is to discont inue the use 
of the manure you name for a time, and 
try the effect, of the following mixture 
instead. Take of nitrate of potash 2 lb., 
dried blood 4 Jb., superphosphate of line* 
4 lb., and mix all thoroughly together. Of 
this mixture dissolve £ oz. in every 
4-gallou can full of water required twice a 
week, and watch results. This will not. 
of course, influence the fruits that are 
now rijie and those which are colouring, 
but it should have an effect on those that 
are still green, particularly such as are 
in a partly-developed condition.] 

Celery diseased.— Accompanying this we 
send some Celery plants. In this locality they 
are badly affected at the base of each leaf¬ 
stalk. and rot away as seen. Cause and 
remedy will much oblige.—L. and M. 

IThe Celery plants are badly attacked 
at the base of the leaves by the white 
worm (Enehytrieus). It will he very diffi¬ 
cult to deal with this i»est, for it secretes 
itself betw’een the leaf bases and remains 
there as in a hiding place. The worms 
are small, w’hite, like miniature earth¬ 
worms. and have a similar life history. 
They dislike lime, and are always most 
abundant in soil containing much decay¬ 
ing vegetable matter. The only thing 
that occurs to us as a possible remedy is 
the use of lime-water applied freely to the 
plants. Treatment of the soil with lime 
in autumn will reduce the probability of 
damage in future years.] 

Cucumbers turning yellow (L. Lnri*).— 
This Is generally caused by defective root- 
action, brought on either by too heavy 
waterings or unsuitable soil. When leaf- 
soil or much dung is employed, the roots 
are apt to get into an unhealthy state. 
It is best to use good loam, lightening it. 
if heavy, with a little leaf-soil, and apply 
the manure as a top-dressing when tin* 
plants come into full growth, and plenty 
of active fibres are running near the sur¬ 
face. Cucumbers should never be heavily 
watered ; the soil should he maintained in 
a moist condition, not nllow’ing it. to be- 
eomo quite dry, but never i>ouriug in any 
great quantity of water at a time, as this 
causes a temporary cessation of root- 
activity, and cheeks growth. Deformed 
fruits are often produced in tills way. All 
that can be done now Is to give water 
moderately for a time, and we would not 
syringe too freely, keeping the atmosphere 
at night rather on the dry side. If there 
is green-fly on the foliage, fumigate, or 
dust with Tobacco iiowder. In the eourse 
of a w r eek or two you will probably see a 
difference in the appearance of the fruit. 

Insects on Tomatoes (M. A. C.). —The pest 
on your Tomato leaves is the white-fly (Alen- 
rodes vaporiaorum). It is very difficult to de¬ 
stroy. It may be killed by fumigating, and 
as the insects are on the backs of the leaves 
it is very difficult to reach it in any other way. 
The plants attacked may, with advantage, be 
syringed with kerosene emulsion, fiishurat 
compound. Tobacco-water, or any mild insec- 
tieide. 
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POULTRY. 

PRIVATE CUSTOM. 

The marketing of nil kinds of farm pro¬ 
duce can be greatly assisted by combina¬ 
tion among the producers. With the ex¬ 
ception of milk, there is no comestible 
where rapid marketing is of such vital 
iimportance as it is in the case of eggs, 
and hence it i.s found that combination, 
which includes among its operations both 
collection and distribution, offers great 
facilities to the poultry-keeper whose main 
object is egg production. Another medium 
for the sale of eggs is through the middle¬ 
man, who in many cases renders excel¬ 
lent service. The man, however, who is 
fortunate enough to be able to dispose of 
his wares independently of cither method, 
by having a private connection, i^ in a fair 
way to obtain greatly enhanced prices. 
Those who live near to holiday resorts 
have chances in this direction which 
should he taken full advantage of. A mis¬ 
take is frequently made, however, when a 
poultry-keeper sets out upon his venture 
in selecting such a place. Being in close 
proximity to a holiday resort is all very 
well so far as it goes, but it must be re¬ 
membered that others have probably got 
there first, and the beginner finds himself 
UP against some poultry-keepers who have 
grown old at the work, and have already 
secured the pick of the customers. At the 
same time, there is always scope for enter¬ 
prise near pleasure resorts, especially 
where there is also a fairly large residen¬ 
tial population, since the influx of visitors 
happens to he at a time of the year when 
both eggs and chickens are plentiful. 
When the holiday-makers have departed 
produce is becoming scarce, and probably 
is just sufficient to provide for the needs 
of the permanent population. Even more 
enviable still is the poultry-keeper who 
lives quite near to a densely-populated 
town where the demand is steady and con¬ 
stant. This tends to foster enterprise to a 
very considerable extent, since the demand 
for really new-laid eggs during the winter 
months is practically unlimited, and at 
prices which will amply repay the pro- 
ducer who lays himself out to supply this 
demand. When private customers can be 
found in such districts, arrangements may 
be made for supplying them throughout 
the year ; and there is certainly no incen¬ 
tive so great for the encouragement of 
better winter-laying fowfls, and also for 
obtaining chickens and ducklings in their 
due season, than when the demand is con¬ 
stant. 

It is absolutely necessary, if private 
customers are to be secured and their 
custom retained, that the producer shall 
establish a reputation for the excellence 
of whatever commodity he has to offer. 
The article should be of such a character 
that It will create a demand. It is of very 
little use catering for any but the best 
trade, whether it lx 4 eggs, chickens, or 
ducklings. When eggs are marketed in 
the ordinary way they have to compete 
with all sorts nml conditions, both foreign 
and home produce. Many of the former 
have travelled several thousand miles be¬ 
fore 1 hey reach these shores, to be fol¬ 
lowed by a further journey by train to 
towns other than the port at which they 
arrived. It may be imagined, therefore, 
that they are not in their first bloom of 
freshness when the consumer eventually 
receives them. Yet such eggs in many 
cases not only compete, hut compete suc¬ 
cessfully with our own. This is accounted 
for by the indifference of producers in re¬ 
gard to freshness, which indifference is 
often encouraged by the ignorance of 
householders who do not know the differ¬ 
ence in value lx*twoen a fresh ami a stale 


egg. It is in the private trade where the 
English producer has matters entirely in 
his own hands, since no foreigner can ap¬ 
proach—even were he desirous of doing 
so—the private individual. There is also 
the question of carriage on the small quan¬ 
tities that are taken by the private cus¬ 
tomer, and these, of course, are almost 
prohibitive. The English producer should 
not, however, roly upon this advantage en¬ 
tirely, but the quality of his produce 
should be such that, all things being equal, 
he can hold his own against all compe¬ 
titors. 

It is somewhat difficult definitely to state 
which is the best way of getting into direct 
communication with the consumer, since 
districts vary very considerably, and the 
distance of the poultry-keeper from the 
town and the mode of transit are all 
factors to be taken into account. One 
hears on all sides of the difficulty of get¬ 
ting really new-laid eggs. Hotel and 
restaurant proprietors, where a high-class 
business is carried on, are only too anxious 
to place regular orders with some reliable 
man, and, so far as householders are con¬ 
cerned, there are hundreds who are on the 
look-out to find such a person. To obtain 
private customers it is, however, neces¬ 
sary to be able to supply a regular number 
throughout the year—that is, a fair pro¬ 
portion of eggs during the winter months. 
Thus further opportunities are offered for 
enterprise. The right breeds must be kept 
for the purpose, and, as far as possible, 
endeavour should be made to get birds of 
a good laying strain. The chickens should 
be hatched in March and April, and if the 
management in regard to feeding and 
housing be on the right lines the pullets 
may be relied upon to start laying early 
in November, and continue during the 
winter months. liens should only be kept 
during their first and second years’ laying, 
for after this time they do not pay for file 
food consumed or the space occupied. 

E. T. B. 

BIRDS. 

POST-MORTEM. 

Parrot (Mrs. Caine ).—The parrot had 
congestion of tlm liver. You give me no 
particulars as to how it has been kept or 
how fed, to enable me to say what was 
wrong in your method. Nor did you give 
any indication as to symptoms previous to 
death. I wish correspondents would do j 
this, instead of sending a bird with a re- | 
quest to be told “ what it died of.” Some 
indication of the symptoms will always 
enable me fo look for something suspected, 
and, thereby, often save great trouble.— 
J. Freeman. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Market - gardener’s compensation 

(S. P .).—Of course, you would be entitled 
to compensation, and I do not understand 
why you did not get any when the other 
piece was taken from you. If the land is 
sold they cannot turn you out without 
giving proper notice, and you will have 
plenty of time to formulate your claim for 
compensation. You should be able to get 
compensation for the glass, and, in fact, 
for all the various items referred to in 
the Agricultural Holdings Acts which 
apply to market gardeners. It is, how¬ 
ever, quite obvious to me that you want 
somebody to guide and help you in the 
matter, and so, if the land is sold, you 
had better at once instruct some local 
valuer to go into the matter with you. Do 
it at once when you get notice—until then 
possess your soul in i>eaoo. Glad you 
have found this journal so helpful.— 
Barrister. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden,— Some of the following 
hardy annuals may be sown thinly now 
on rather firm land, not too rich ; Clarkia 
elegans and others in variety, Godetias in 
variety, Cornflowers, Convolvulus major, 
Candytufts, Eschsclioltzia Mandarin, Ne- 
mophila insignis, Limnanthes Douglas!, 
Saj>onarIa calabrica. Poppies, and Vir¬ 
ginian Stocks. These may be sown thinly 
where they are to bloom, or many of them 
may be transplanted either during 
October or in spring. Forget-me-nots, 
Evening Primroses, and Foxgloves may lie 
sown now in clumps in the wild garden 
or in open places in the shrubbery. Save 
seeds of good Hollyhocks, Petunias, und 
other things. If hardy Cyclamens, 
Primulas, and Auriculas are grown, seeds 
may be saved and sown at once, as new 
seeds grow best. Cuttings of all kinds of 
bedding plants may lx* taken now. Pelar¬ 
gonium cuttings may be inserted in boxes 
of sandy soil, made firm, and placed on a 
coal-ash bed in the open air, and cuttings 
of soft plants generally in pots in a shady 
frame, to be carefully managed, venti¬ 
lated for an hour every morning to let 
out damp. Evergreen trees and shrubs 
will root now in a close frame shaded 
when the sun is bright. 

Fruit garden. —Fruit-trees of all kinds 
may be budded now. Trees on which the 
grafts have failed in spring may be 
budded now, to prevent the loss of a 
season. Of course, stone fruits are usu¬ 
ally budded at this season. I have seen 
healthy, vigorous Apricot-trees raised 
from planting seeds or stones, and the 
trees have borne good fruit, and that 
trouble on some soils—branch dying—has 
not been so common. If the soil is fairly 
good, but not too rich, and made firm, 
seedling Apricots, from Moor Park or 
some other good variety, will soon, if care¬ 
fully trained, develop into healthy bearing 
trees. Amateurs may make a hobby of 
this work, and cover the walls of farm 
buildings and cottages. Peaches on walls 
should he looked over, and lateral shoots 
trained in, and overhanging foliage 
thrust on one side, so that both fruit, and 
wood may mature. Old Strawberry plan¬ 
tations should be cleared and now beds 
planted about 18 inches apart. Make the 
land firm before planting, and mulch if 
dry. 

Vegetable garden.— All early Potatoes 
should he lifted now and the ground filled 
with other crops, such as late Rroceoli. 
Veitch’s Self Protecting Autumn Broccoli 
i.s always useful. Tom Thumb Savoy may 
be planted thickly later. No one wants 
large Cabbages. Kales in variety may lx? 
planted now. There is yet time to make 
a further sowing of Cabbage in the south 
for spring use. Sow Spinach and hardy 
Lettuces, Onions also should be sown, 
not only Tripoli and Lisbon, but also Ailsa 
Craig and others, to form large bulbs 
when transplanted in spring. Deeply- 
worked but firm land is best for this crop. 
Many gardeners sow under glass in early 
spring for transplanting in April to escape 
the trouble from flies and maggots, ami 
get large bulbs. Earth up Celery, first 
clearing away all suckers. In some cases 
paper covers may be used to begin the 
blanching. Celery may be planted in beds 
to stand the winter, using plants raised 
outside in April, as they will not run to 
seed till late in spring and be useful for 
stewing. 

Conservatory. —If Begonias require 

another shift it should be given now, and 
flinch pots, or, for the largest plants, 
7-inch pots, need not be exceeded. Each 
j plant should have a neat stake. The 
I climbers will require a little more thin- 
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uing and training. Tacsonias and many 
other tilings will be in flower, and should 
not be trained too closely, especially 
plants on the roof. Lapagerias look best 
when freedom is given to the flowering 
shoots. Fuchsias growing on arches over, 
the paths or on the iron columns which 
support the roof are charming now, and if 
shortened back a little and helped with 
weak liquid-manure will continue to 
flower for some time. Heliotropes and 
Abutilons, planted in a roomy house, will 
do good work for some time. Most of 
the winter-flowering plants will be outside 
growing and ripening now. Groups of 
Lilium lancifolium will be effective now. 
L. auratum and other Lilies, including re¬ 
tarded bulbs of longifolium, may be in 
flower continuously if fresh bulbs are pur¬ 
chased. Lapagerias, planted at the cool 
end, may have weak soot-water freely now 
for a time. Young shoots from the base 
should be protected from slugs and wood- 
lice. A toad or two in the house will be 
useful. 

Greenhouse. —This house may be de¬ 
voted to winter-flowering things in a 
young state, and should be shaded in the 
middle of the day when the sun is bright, j 
Latterly we have had a good deal of dull J 
W'eather, but occasionally the sun gleams j 
out hotly, and shade must be given or the I 
foliage will suffer, and at such times 
floors may be damped to keep down the 
scorching heat. At this season there is 
generally a lot of young plants, such as 
Aralias, Grevilleas, Araucarias, Dra¬ 
caenas, and Asparagus of various kinds, to 
till baskets and to supply graceful foliage 
for cutting, coming on. The question of a 
supply of good foliage for cutting is an 
important one where much decoration is 
done, and is sometimes urgent. 

Work in the vineries.— If there is any 
mealy-bug in the house it will be moving 
about now, and a close watch must be 
kept. A small bottle of methylated spirit 
and a small brush will be useful to clear 
it. out of cracks and crevices. If the roots 
of the Vines in the early house are in a 
bad state, which may easily be known by 
the condition of the crop, as soon as the 
Grapes are all cut the roof may be shaded, 
and the roots lifted and the borders reno¬ 
vated between this and the end of Sep¬ 
tember. The house need not be shaded till 
the work is commenced, and when the 
work is put in hand it should be done 
promptly, and in the meantime composts 
for the borders and drainage materials for 
the foundation of the border should be got 
ready. Good drainage is important, but 
in damp situations the borders may be 
lifted up above the natural level and need 
not exceed 2 feet in depth, and it may be 
less, as the nearer the roots are to the 
surface the better, if top-dressing is not 
neglected. Vines will bear a good deal of 
disturbance among the roots if well placed 
afterwards and young canes encouraged 
to extend. There is plenty of healthy old 
Vines about now doing good work, and 
showing the advantages of the extension 
methods, if culture is right, besides the 
old Vine at Hampton Court, which is con¬ 
siderably over a hundred years of age. 

Orchard-house. —As fast as the fruit 
ripens and is gathered the fruitless plants 
may be plunged outside, but must have 
water when required to keep the leaves 
green as long as possible and plump up 
and ripen the buds. The Plum crop out¬ 
side has in many places failed this year, 
and a cool-house full of Plum-trees will be 
valuable. I am inclined to think we might 
grow more of the best dessert Plums 
under glass, either in pots or planted out. 
The building of cold-houses need not lie 
expensive now, but the heating w'ill prob- 



be used. Gooseberries are being grown 
under glass, and there is no reason why 
they should not yield a paying crop. 
After the Gooseberries are gathered the 
bushes may be plunged outside and the 
house devoted to another crop for the 
winter. 

Tomatoes (ripening).— A week or two 
of dull weather lias checked the riiiening. 
There is not likely to be a glut of really 
good glass-grown Tomatoes, but the price 
is sure to come down. Tomatoes are a 
better paying crop than Cucumbers or 
Grapes, and for that reason their culture 
is sure to increase. To keep Tomatoes 
free from disease the ventilation must be 
sufficient night and day, but it does not 
follow 7 that night ventilation should be ex¬ 
cessive, as an inch or two of ventilation 
along the ridge of span-roofed houses will 
prevent stagnation, and if we want to 
push the fruit along the houses may be 
closed altogether from four o’clock to 
seven o’clock or eight o’clock, and air ad¬ 
mitted for the night to let out the damp, 
vitiated atmosphere, which encourages 
mildew of more than one species. Of 
course, Tomatoes must have moisture at 
the right time or tire fruits may crack and 
become diseased. 

Work in frames.— Cool-frames are very 
useful now for Cinerarias, Primulas, and 
Cyclamens. Calceolarias may also be 
added. After the plants have made a start 
the ventilation should be free. A thin 
shade should be used when the sun is 
hot, and the rosed i>ot used when moisture 
Is required whilst the plants are young. 
Cyclamens especially will require 
sprinkling to check insects. The lights 
may be drawn off in the evening to let in 
the night dews. If there is a frame to 
spare, young Ferns, both hardy and green¬ 
house species, will do well under thin 
shade, and in addition a frame or tw 7 o 
may be wanted for striking cuttings of 
most things, including Roses, but exclud¬ 
ing Pelargoniums, which do better out¬ 
side. E. IIobday. 


THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 11th .—The sunshine is with us 
again, and all plants are feeling its 
effect. To mitigate this we are breaking 
up old, exhausted Mushroom beds, and 
using the manure to mulch anything 
which appears to be suffering from 
drought. A bag of soot has been sunk in 
a large tank of water to make liquid 
manure for Chrysanthemums and other 
plants which require help. About a quart 
of the liquid is added to each three-gallon 
can of plain water. 

August 12th .—Made a further sow’ing of 
Parsley for winter use. The seeds are 
sown thinly in shallow drills, which had 
been w'ell moistened. The earliest Onions 
have been pulled and laid out thinly to 
harvest previous to storing. Shallots 
have been treated in a similar manner. 
Earthed up Celery after removing side 
growths, and placed a string of matting 
round each plant to prevent soil getting 
into the heart to cause decay. 

August 13th .—This is the month to pro¬ 
pagate bedding plants, and the work will 
be pushed forward as fast as good 
cuttings can he obtained. Most of our 
Pelargonium cuttings are being taken 
from the reserve beds, as w 7 o w 7 nnt, to save 
the beds in the flower garden as long as 
possible. Prepared a border for sowing a 
collection of hardy annuals for trans¬ 
planting. Pansies mul Wallflowers have 
been transplanted to get strong. 

August ll/th .—Looked over the Peach 
wall to remove overhanging foliage to 
give colour to the fruits. The summer 


pruning is yet going on, and the spurs 
from crowded trees ure being thinned a 
little, as the effect of thinning can be 
better seen. The inside borders of late 
vineries are moistened when necessary to 
give size to the Grapes, special Vine 
manure being added. 

August 15th .— 1 The first batch of Straw¬ 
berries has been potted into G-inch pots 
for early forcing, and placed on a eoal- 
ash bed. All runners will be cut 1 off. The 
remaining plants have been gone over, 
and if not required for potting, planted 
out for fruiting outside. Stirred the sur¬ 
face among ground plants with the Dutch 
hoe everywhere. 

August IGth .—All faded flowers are re¬ 
moved from Sweet Pens, and liquid 
manure is given weekly to help the late 
buds. Late Peas in bearing have been 
mulched and watered. The same treat¬ 
ment has been given to Scarlet Runners. 
The last of the early Potatoes have been 
lifted and the ground filled with other 
crops. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in• 
serted in Gardening free of dtarge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rule*: All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the j taper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of ( l akdemmi, 
17, Furnioal-street, I lot horn, London, E.C. 
Letters on business should he sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The mime ami address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the jtaper. When 
more than one query is sent each should he on a 
separate piece of jtaper, the name and adclrts.* 
being added to each. A* Gardening tuts to he 
sent to press some days in ad ranee of date, 
queries cannot alioays he replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. li e do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to he rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and jtoints of shoots ure use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plants should he sent 
in any one week by the same corresftondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should he 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
rtceii'cd from several correspondents single sjtcci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Antirrhinums, fungus on (Mrs. J. V. Eden). 
- Your plants nave been attacked by the 
fungus known as Septoria Antirrhini. This 
disease spreads very rapidly when it once 
attacks the plants, and it is well to pull up 
and at once burn all those that are affected, 
and if any are not attacked to spray such 
with Bordeaux mixture or sulphide of potas¬ 
sium (liver of sulphur) at the rate of J oz. to 
one gallon of water. Do not plant any Antir¬ 
rhinums in the place from which diseased 
plants have been cleared. 

Iris stylosa, moving (Sanders).—' The best 
time to move this is immediately after the 
plants have finished flowering in the spring. 
If given congenial quarters—that is, under a 
wall or on a sloping or raised bed, well 
drained—this Iris, if well attended to with 
water during dry Weather, will soon become 
established in the fresh soil and should bloom 
the following winter. If planted in the 
autumn, flowers may be looked for in vain in 
the following spring. If the soil you intend 
to plant in is heavy, then plenty of road-grit 
and leaf-mould should be added. 

Salvia patens (R .).—This may be raised 
from seed, or may be propagated from cut¬ 
tings. These may be taken from the plants 
at any time and inserted in light, sanely soil 
in gentle bottom-heat, and kept close until 
rooted. Where plants are kept growing 
under glass during the winter, cuttings may 
be procured as early as February, when in a 
temperature of 65 degR. they will soon strike 
and form fine young plants for putting out in 
May and June. Cuttings may also be made 
during the summer and autumn, 3 inches 
being a good length for these. The old plants 
should be lifted after the first frost, and may 
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then be stored in a dry, frost-proof place in 
the same manner as Dahlia tubers. They will 
start into growth again with the advent of 
warm weather, blit the best plan is to place 
the roots in boxes of light soil, as in the case 
of tuberous Begonias, and start them in gentle 
heat in the spring, so that they may form 
nice plants for putting out by the time the 
warm weather arrives. 

Fuchsia flowers dropping (S. L.). —The 
Fuchsia flower sent shows clearly that the 
plant from which it was taken was infested 
with red-spider, which would be sure to cause 
the flowers to drop off in the manner com¬ 
plained of. Keep tne Fuchsia in question well 
supplied with water at the root, and occasion¬ 
ally give it some liquid-manure, remove it to 
the open air every night, and give it a good 
syringing with clean water over the shoots and 
leaves. This will wash off the red-Bpider and 
induce fresh growth. 

Eryngiums, cutting, for winter decoration 

(E. M. C .).—The fact is often lost sight of that 
in cutting flowers for winter decoration they 
should be gathered when half expanded, as 
during the period of drying they—many of 
them, at least—open still further. This ap¬ 
plies to Helichrysums. Acroeliniums. etc., 
while Globe Thistles (Eryngiums), Statices, 
and Gypsophila should all be cut some days 
before they reach their prime. Tie them up 
in small bunches, and hang them up in a dry, 
airy place until the stems get quite withered. 
If carefully done, the Globe Thistles will last 
for months. 

Oardenia culture (W. T.).— These plants can 
be well grown only in warm-houses. They 
need a temperature ranging from 60 degs. to 
70 degs., they also like a moderately damp or 
humid atmosphere. Under the very best cul¬ 
ture they are very susceptible to insect pests, 
especially to scale or bug, and need to be con¬ 
stantly gone over and cleaned. Generally the 
plants do best when planted out in beds in 
rather low warm-houses, but they will also do 
well in pots either in pits or houses. Guttings 
have to be rooted under bell-glasses. The soil 
should be a mixture of peat and turfy loam, 
with some sand; if in pots, then made quite 
firm. These are not amateurs’ plants, because 
of the heat needed to do them well, and of 
their tendency to become infested with insects. 

Clematis dying (Cromhall ).—As to the 
Clematis dying so suddenly, there can be no 
doubt that it is a disease, unfortunately far 
too common. It is generally supposed that 
propagating the plants in heat and growing 
them upon an unsuitable stock have been re¬ 
sponsible for the introduction of this disease. 
If you could obtain plants upon their own 
roots from a healthy stock we believe there 
would be no disease present. Over-propaga¬ 
tion or unnatural temperatures has resulted 
in blighting many of our beautiful flowers, 
fruits, and trees, and all true lovers of beau¬ 
tiful gardens deplore the effect produced from 
malformed, unhealthy, decrepit specimens 
that mar the beauty of many a garden. You 
will find an article dealing with this subject 
in our issue of January 7th, 1911, page 9. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Birch-trees failing (The Bird). —You tell us 
nothing as to the soil in which the trees are 
growing, nor the size of the trees when 
planted. Birch-trees when old are difficult to 
move, and it may be that the soil is very 
dry. In this case a good soaking of water and 
a heavy mulch of rotten manure would pos¬ 
sibly improve matters. 

Flowering trees (N. J.). —Good flowering 
trees for the garden are : The Snowy Mespilus 
(Amelanchier canadensis), the Almond, the 
double-flowered Peach, Buddleia globosa, 
Cerasus J. H. Veitch, Cerasus sinensis pendula 
rosea, Cercis Siliquastrum (Judas-tree), Cratae¬ 
gus (Thorns) of sorts, Laburnums, Magnolias 
of sorts, Primus of sorts, Pyrus coronaria 
fl.-pleno, Pyrus floribunda. Pyrus floribunda 
atrosanguinea. Pyrus spectabilis flore-pleno, 
and others, Robinia hispida. Spira*a aritefolia, 
and Lilacs (Syringa) of sorts. This list might 
be considerably extended, but you give us no 
idea of the numbers you require. The above 
include the very best. 

FRUIT. 

Gooseberry-bush dying ( IV’. H. Vtterhy ).— 
There is no accounting for the dying of Goose¬ 
berry-bushes. either all at once or piecemeal, 
as seems to be the case with yours. Some form 
of disease or decay may get into the bush, and 
gradually spread over the whole plant. It 
may be that old age or some defect in the soil 
is the cause. Was the soil when the plants 
were first set out deeply trenched and 
manured? It is possible that an examination 
by some practical gardener in your neighbour¬ 
hood would help to clear up the mystery. 

Rust in Grapes (A. G. A.). —Your Grapes 
have been attacked by the disease known to 
Grape-growers as rust, which is caused while 
the skin is young and tender, about the time 
they are being thinned. It disfigures them 
even when ripe. There is no remedy for it, 
except cutting out the berries that have been 
affected. Many causes have been assigned for 
this disease, one being touching the berries 
with the hand or with the hair of the head 
when thinning is being done. Cold currents of 
air will also cause it. It is most common in 
early houses where much fire-heat is necessary, 
especially where flues are used. An over¬ 
heated flue with a dry atmosphere and occa¬ 
sional fumeB of sirtplnir will cauls rust, and 
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so will sulphur when applied to hot-water 
pipes to combat red-spider when the berries 
are very young and the skins tender. 

Apricot-tree not bearing (Moorpark ).— 
Probably, as the Apricot-tree is healthy-look- 
ing, but does not hear, the reason is that the 
I roots have gone down deeply into unsuitable 
soil. Try root-pruning. In the middle of Hep- 
i tember dig a trench all round it, about 4 feet 
or 5 feet from the stem of tlie tree, and cut all 
the roots off found to the depth, say, of 3 feet, 
and then refill the trench with some good 
turfy loam to whieh has been added plenty of 
lime-rubble. This will induce the tree to make 
young fibrous roots, and probably bring about 
a state of fruitfulness. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes not swelling (J.). —You will not 
succeed in growing Tomatoes satisfactorily all 
the time you resort to high feeding until 
there are several fruits swelling off, and not 
| even then if the roots have the run of a 
! border of good soil. Over-luxuriance is the 
I cause of the trouble, and if you are wise the 
lesson will not he lost upon you for another 
year. Take notice of the present condition of 
the plants, and all the time they remain in 
such vigorous growth withhold manures alto¬ 
gether. It will be time enough for you to 
apply stimulants when you find the leaves get¬ 
ting smaller and of a much lighter colour. 
The plants are evidently vigorous enough to 
ripen off the first bunch of fruit with the 
assistance of plain water only. 

Bitterness in Cucumbers (H . L.)—Where the 
wants of Cucumbers are properly attended to, 

| there is no bitterness in the fruits. Sluggish 
[ root-action is the main, cause of bitterness. 
This may be due to dryness at the roots or 
from a low temperature in the root-run and 
atmosphere. If the heat, declines in the bed. 
and too much water is given, the growth will 
almost cease and the fruits in consequence he 
hitter. To he good and crisp a Cucumber 
should he grown quickly. The best-flavoured 
Cucumbers are those that are grow'n quickly 
in a close warm-house, though they may lose 
some of their firmness when kept long after 
having been cut, unless the ends are placed in 
water. If bitterness results from dryness at 
tlie roots, a good soaking of water will remove 
it in twenty-four hours. Like most other 
things. Cucumbers require regular steady 
treatment and not exposed to checks. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Worms in lawn (IV. L.). —Lime-water is the 
best remedy. Pour 2 gallons of water on 1 lb. 
of unslaked lime, or if more is wanted use 
tlie same proportions. Stir this well up, aud 
let the liquid stand for forty-eight hours. 
Water the lawn through a rosed watering-can 
with the clear liquid in damp weather, giving 
a good soaking on the evening succeeding that 
on which a good watering has been given. 
This will bring the worms to the surface, when 
l they may be swept up and cleared away. 

Clover in lawn (.4. T.). —Next spring try the 
| effect of a few dressings of nitrate of soda. 

I beginning as soon as growth shows signs of 
starting. This will encourage the Grasses, and 
enable them to stand up against the Clover. 
Yon may apply this, roughly, at the rate of 
| l lb. or 2 lb. per square rod. What manure 
have you been using up to the present? We 
| ask this because it is well known that certain 
kinds—one in particular—have a tendency to 
encourage the growth of Clover, and. as 
farmers like this in their pastures, this tend¬ 
ency is one of the reasons why basic slag is 
appreciated. 

Potting soil (E.). —In your town district, if 

J 'ou can find some builder who is about to 
>rcak up a pasture or meadow, get from him 
a cartload of the top soil, 6 inches thick, in- 
I eluding the turf Htack that on its face, and 
between each layer put 3 inches of manure. 
Let it lie six months, then chop it down as 
needed. Mix it. look for and pick out wire- 
worms or grubs, then add some sand and 
1 wood-ashen, or even soot and you will get an 
excellent compost. If you cannot get turfy 
loam in that way you had better purchase 
some from a florist. The manure needs to be 
well decomposed and often turned before use. 
Its proportion in good soil for potting should 
he about one-fourtn. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


I .4. Donovan .—You may save the seed from 
the Sweet Pea you refer to, hut we doubt its 

| coining true.- T. Oliver.—Y ou should procure 

J " Grafting and Budding,” Baltet, price 2s. 6d., 

which deals fully with tlie two subjects.- 

The Bird. —1, The proportion is 2 lb. of nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia to each square 
rod. 2, You will find an article dealing with 
the preparation of the ground for Roses in our 
, issue of August 31st, 1912, page 574. a copy of 
which can lie had from the publisher, post 

free, for lid.- B. M .—We regret to say we 

have failed to trace the note to which you 

refer.- Clement Godson .—See reply to Mrs. 

Dickinson, re "Growths on Lime-tree leaves.” 
in our issue of July 26th, page 476.- Char¬ 

lotte May .—The only thing possible is to dress 
the ground with lime: If this fails, then try 
gas-lime, but in this case you must not crop 

the ground for at least three months.- 

B. T. F .—You cannot do better than grow 
I Superlative. You can cut the canes to anv 
height you prefer, but in doing this you lessen 
the crop.- It • Learoyd.- See reply to 


“ Edina,” re “ Tobacco growing,” in our issue 

of August 9tli, page 512.- A . F .—See reply to 

“ A. T.,*’ re " Clover in lawn.” on this page. 

NAMES OP PLANTS. 

Names of plants.— E. Clarke .—Rubus ro«p- 
folius.- A. F .—Common Marjoram (Ori¬ 

ganum vulgare).- -Misa Bell.— Buddleia varia- 

bilis.-. II. B .—Rosa polyantha var. .4. 

Donovan .— Specimens too shrivelled to he able 

to identify.- .4 lire Burr oxen. —Please send 

fresh specimens, the one you forward is quite 

dried up. - Mrs. J. V. Eden .— Rose had fallen 

to pieces.--IK. Windermere. —1, C’otoneaster 

frigida; 2, Kindly send specimen with more 

fully developed flowers.- II. Paxton .— 

Deutzia crenata fl.-pl.- Glos.— a, Linaria 

dalmatica; b. Linum arboreum; c, Cata- 

nariche ccerulea; d, Linuin perenne.- K. M. 

—Your plant is, we think, Kirengeshoma 
palmata, rarely seen out of botanic gardens. 
-.4. M. P .— Please send better specimen en¬ 
closed in box. That Bent was crushed beyond 
recognition. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea.— Bui 6a 
and Plants for Forcing. 1913. 

Wills and Segab, Onslow-crescent, South 
Kensington.— Bulb List for 1913. 

Zinc labels. -The acid that Alfred B. Brewer 
is inquiring about, in July 19th issue, is Yeat s 
indelible ink for zinc labels, price 6d. and Is. 
per bottle, from any horticultural sundriee- 
man._ 

Report of the Parliamentary Committee 
on Seed-testing Stations.— The enclosed 
is n copy of si resolution drawn up by tlie 
Parliamentary Committee of our society 
and adopted by the president and council 
on tlie 21)tli of last month. Alny we asli 
you to Ik* so kind as to assist us in making 
it public?— VV. Wilks, Secretary, Koval 
I lo rt icu ltu ra 1 Society. 

Understanding that a recent, deputation to 
the Board of Agriculture and Horticulture re¬ 
commended that a national seed-testing 
station should he established where seed* 
could be tested if desired, your committee, 
whilst not wishing to object to the testing of 
seeds, desires to point out that any such 
, station, if created, must provide a full and 
sufficient guarantee both to buyer and seller 
as to the identity of the hulk sold with the 
sample submitted for test. 

PALESTINE 
& SYRIA 

contribute many very fine 
I Millions plants to the list 
which goes to make up 

Bees’ New Catalogue 

of Guarantested Bulbs. 

Some are imported 
each year us required. 

All interesting instance 
is the 

SCARLET BUTTERCUP from the HOLY LAND, 

j an intensely brilliant flower, nearly 3 inches across. It lux 
peculiar attractions for tourists, who collect roots from 
round about Mis. Calvary and Lebanon to carry away as 
I mementos. Needless to say, vandalism of this kind is not 
I ier pet rated in order to supply the thousands of roots which 
are yearly bought by Bees' client*. 

THE LARCE-FLOWERED HYACINTH 

is also due to Syria and the Mediterranean region. It is the 
outcome of years of select ion and hybridisation on forms of 
the wild Hyacinthus orientals. The early white Roman 
Hyacinth is what the botanists call a "well-marked variety 
of the same species. 

The climate of Syria would appear to lie ideal to the in¬ 
habitants of these islands —or, at any rate, to those wh-> 
j prefer heat 10 cold, since the winter season is very mild ami 
brief. While we are enveloped in fog or cold drizzle, then* 
is a riot of bloom around the shores of the Mediterranean. 

It is interesting to rememlier this in connection with 

BEES' XMAS-FLOWERING HYACINTHS. 

| These are large-flowered Dutch Hyacinths descendants of 
i the Mediterranean species, which bloom nuturully in the 
| open long before our winter is passed. 

! The eariv-flowering habit in the case of the wild species i? 
i probably brought about by the very great heal of the 
I summer and the mild character of the winter. In similar 
manner the extra early-flowering character of Bees' Xmas 
Hyacinths is produced by the application of artiUcial heat 
after the bulbs have finished their growth and by j lacing 
i them under conditions favourable to early growth. 

Many other interesting flowers from Syria 

i will he found in Bees' New Bulb Catalogue, which you 
I should write for at once. 

It will he of interest and value to you in more ways than 

lone. Amongst other things seven dozen different 

Flowers are illustrated In Natural Colours 

from original natural colour photos taken by Bees Ltd. 
from the actual flowers. 

For Special Offer of Bulbs for immediate 
planting see page m. 

Write NOW for Catalogue. Lest you forget. 

I BEES LTD., 175e, Mill St, Liverpool. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Sedum middendorfianum.— One of tho 

neat Stonecrops, rather bright in colour. 
1 find it a good edging plant. From Friar 
Park.—W. 

Dianthus superbus Wimmeri.— One of 

the forms of the graceful Fringed Pink, 
very finely fringed. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Eriogonum racemosum.— A distinct, 
slender, anti pretty rock plant, one of n 
group little grown with us as yet. Judg¬ 
ing by their thriving on the most arid 
rubbish on the summit of the Sierras of 
California, the usual rock-garden culture 
will suit them. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

The white Plantain Lily (Funkia grnn- 
diflorn).—This handsome plant, which I 
oflen saw in. bloom in courtyards in 
France, I never see in flower in England. 
It is so graceful and distinct that I wish 
to have it in i>ots and flower it well, set 
with other plants in liots in a small paved 
court. It must have some hothouse en¬ 
couragement to make it flower in the ojien 
air with us. If any of your readers have 
dowered it well I should be grateful for a 
few hints.—S., Hants. 

Phygelius capensis.— Just as the sum¬ 
mer is on the wane the Cape Figwort, as 
this is sometimes popularly termed, comes 
into bloom. It is hardy in the South of 
England, but being n native of South 
Africa, it is more at home in a well- 
drained soil and in a warm, sunny spot. 
Planted at the foot of a wall, it is just at 
home, and in this way it will considerably 
exceed the height, 3 feet, given in the 
“ Dictionary of Gardening.” It is, ns fai¬ 
ns I know, the only member of the genus, 
and was introduced in 1853.—K. E. W. 

Single Stocks.— I am pleased with the 
colour and form of n single Stock some¬ 
one sent me the seed of—I think from 
Italy. It makes me ask if we are not 
over devoted to the double Stocks to the 
exclusion of the .single ones. The one I 
have is in form like the single ones that 
come among the doubles, but of a soft 
purple. I hope to get some seed of our 
native Stock and raise it, too. It is wild 
in a few spots on the southern coast, I 
hear, and it is the mother plant of the 
various races of Stocks in cultivation.— 
W. . 

A new Afrloan Lily (Agapnnihus Weii- 
llgi).—Whether botanists will regard this 
Agapanthus, which was given an award of 
merit at tho meeting </ the, Bovpl, UfirtV 
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cultural Society on August 12th, ns other 
than a variety of A. umbellatus is an 
open question. As shown, however, the 
iiower-head was a very striking one. The 
flowers, which are freely borne, are of a 
markedly drooping nature. Apart from 
this they differ from those of the ordinary 
form of A. umbellatus in being longer, 
while tho mouth is loss widely expanded. 
The colour of the flower is a light blue, 
with a deeper base. Of the general aspect 
nothing can lie said, as only the flower- 
spike was shown. 

The Dittany of Crete (Origanum Dic- 
tumnus) in pots. —My first acquaintance 
with tills pretty little flowering plant 
grown in pots was, very many years ago, 
in the window of a country cottage. The 
good dame referred to it as pink Hops, 
which, allowance being made for its very 
reduced size, was not at all an inappro¬ 
priate title. I certainly thought it was 
very pretty, and took to growing it in pots 
for greenhouse decoration, for which pur¬ 
pose it gave great satisfaction. This Ori¬ 
ganum is popularly termed the Dittany of 
Crete. I have before now- noted O. liybri- 
dmn used in a similar way in the green¬ 
house at Kew.—Iv. It. W. 

Begonia Worthlana.— This, one of the 
oldest of the tuberous-rooted section of 
Begonias, for some reason has nearly gone 
out of cultivation. The neat and erect 
habit of growth renders it peculiarly suit¬ 
able for many arrangements, and its 
orange-scarlet coloured flowers arc suffi¬ 
ciently numerous to he attractive. For 
small beds on grass, and with blue Lobelia 
as an edging, few plants can equal it. If 
the plants are brought on in an ordinary 
greenhouse in the spring, they come into 
bloom as soon as the growth is about 
8 inches high. The plants require plenty 
of root moisture in dry weather. To in¬ 
crease the stock divide Ihe bulbs in the 
spring into two or three parts. This Be¬ 
gonia may be increased by cuttings at the 
same time if they are cut off close to tlie 
bulb. 

A fine shrubby Spirma.— At the meeting 
of the Boyal Horticultural Society on 
July 29th an award of merit was given to 
a new Chinese Spiraea, named Spiriea 
(Sorbaria) arborea grandis. We have 
within the last few years had many new 
Spiraeas from China, but this differs from 
those that have preceded it, inasmuch as 
it belongs to the pinnate-leaved section, of 
which the best-known examples are 
Spirma sorbifolia, S. Aitchisoni, and S. 
Lindleyana. The generic name of Sor- 
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bnria is by some authorities suggested for 
this class of Spiraeas. The new-comer, of 
which cut sprays only were shown, is very- 
promising, the large, pyramidal-shaped 
flower-heads being each about 18 inches in 
length and nearly as much across the base. 
The densely-packed flowers are of a 
creamy-white colour and strongly scented. 
By the end of July and in August we have 
few hardy shrubs in flower, and this 
Spira-a should be useful at that season.— 
W. T. 

Dry weather and hardy flowers.— With 
very little rain for some weeks, one finds 
many hardy flowering plants little more 
than half their usual size and forced into 
bloom earlier. This is particularly uol ice- 
able in Chrysanthemums, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Tritomas, also Dahlias. There is 
no doubt that tho one who can give un¬ 
limited supplies of water has an advan¬ 
tage, but it seems to me that a great 
advantage in a season like this is where 
mulching lias been followed. I know quite 
well that many object to have their bor¬ 
ders disfigured with ma’nure in any form 
after they have been made tidy for tlie 
summer, but there is not the slightest 
doubt that for saving the plants and help 
ing their blooming it is a practice wortli 
following. I do not remember a season 
when there were so many nights with 
comjiaratively little dew. This is all tlie 
more reason why one should try to con¬ 
serve the moisture by mulching.—I. ka- 

HUBST. 

Awards of the Royal Horticultural 

Society. —There is a widespread idea that 
the awards of this society are given only 
to novelties, as mentioned by your eorre 
spondent, ” W.,” page 513. This is, how¬ 
ever, far from the case, the only stipula¬ 
tion being that the plant merits the 
certificate or award, as the case may he, 
and has not previously received it. There 
is nothing to prevent plants, however old, 
gaining the honour; indeed, last year tlie 
only first-class certificate awarded to 
greenhouse plants was given to Elseocar- 
pus cyaneus, or reticulatus, which was 
introduced from Australia in 1803, and 
which I grew nearly fifty years ago. 
Lavatera Olbia, which, according to the 
V Dictionary of Gardening,” was intro¬ 
duced from Provence as long ago as 1370, 
was also given an award last year. It 
seems to me that if such a well-known 
shrub as Berberis Darwini were placed 
before the committee they could not possi¬ 
bly give it a less award than a first-class 
certificate, which it richly deserves, hut, 
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according to the list issued by the R.H.S., 
it has never received. Again, that de¬ 
lightful greenhouse succulent, Crassula 
coi-eiuea, which is grown in thousands by 
stone imirkel cultivators and whose beauty 
and value arc undeniable, would surely bo 
enlitled to Hie highest award, for it is ot 
far more recent introduction than the 
Eavalera.—W. T. 

Spanish Broom,—1 am amused by “ S., 
Hants,” aggrieved note re Spanish Broom. 
For my own part 1 have always admired 
tlie way in which Gardening Illtjs- 
tkateo— like lire householder in Scripture 
—"brings forth from its treasure things 
new and old.” The Editor knows there 
are many ignorant and unlearned 
amateurs continually joining the ranks of 
his readers, as well as the clever, ex- 
Iterieneod, professional gardeners, and he 
strives to help all of us. I own to 
skipping all the rock-garden items, which 
do not. interest me, as I have not. suc¬ 
cumbed to that craze, holding it lo he 
every whit as absurdly artificial and itij.se 
as the now out-of-date bedding-planted 
borders. But for several years I had a 
tiny town garden, wher^ “ rare new plants 
and those difficult to grow” would have 
been a certain failure, and yet, mainly by 
the aid of Gardening Illustrated, I 
made Hint little space a thing of beauty 
and a joy to many flower-lovers beside 
myself.— 1’riscii.la. 

Lysionotus Warleyensis.—An award of 
merit was on August 12th given by the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society to this when shown by Miss 
Willmotf, Groat Warley. It is a native 
of china, and is atipnrentiy a sub-shrub, 
making its way by underground stems. 
The specimen shown was 1 foot or there¬ 
abouts in height, the upright stems 
clothed with oblong, lanceolate, deeply- 
toothed leaves, and about a couple of inches 
long, while the flowers are of much the 
same length. They are tubular, witli a 
fairly pronounced lip. and in colour 
whitish, lined Inside with purple. This 
Lysionotus belongs to tlie Gesneraceoe, and 
is. therefore, related to the genus 
,-Fsi'hyiir,n(bus, to some of which the 
flowers, in shape, hear n considerable re¬ 
semblance. Its general appearance would 
suggest that it is likely to l>o of botanical 
rather than horticultural interest. The 
genus Eysionotus is limited to a few 
species, natives of tile Himalayas and 
China. None of them, however, is in 
general cultivation — \v. T. 

Styrax Hemslcyanum.- During the pre¬ 
sent century several new species have 
been added to the genus Styrax, which 
previously had only been represented in 
gardens by four or live kinds, the two 
best known being S. Obassin and S. 
japonieum, botii eastern species. The 
herbaria of various Chinese travellers, 
however, indicated that other beautiful 
species might he obtained from China, and 
during (lie early years of the present 
century several of these kinds were intro¬ 
duced to European gardens by Messrs. 
Veiteli through their collector. Mr. E. H. 
Wilson. Of tlie number the subject of this 
mile is one of the most striking. Origin¬ 
ally discovered in Szechuan and Hupeh in 
1 888, seeds were subsequently sent from 
Hie former district by Mr. Wilson, and 
plants raised from them flowered for the 
first time in or about 1909 in the Coombe 
Wood Nursery, the figure in the 
“ Botanical Magazine,” t. 8,339, being 
prepared from one of the inflorescences. 
The siss ies is said to form a small tree 
29 feel In 39 feet high, with conspicuous 
while hark and large, wide leaves, which 
are ns nrnnmenta'ntti those of Qbassta. 
TtU- large, wiiililfijt^rjut ftjvp^s appear 


in June in branched, axillary, or 
terminal panicles, 3 inches to (i inches 
long, and are very ornamental. As the 
plant becomes better known, and more 
easily obtainable, it will doubtless become 
very popular with people who wish for 
striking June-flowcrlng trees.- E. 

Alstrcemerias. At the foot of a retain¬ 
ing wall, about 2 feet high, a few tubers 
of Alstropmeria chilensis were planted and 
old potting soil placed over them. East 
year the plants bloomed, the stems averag¬ 
ing 1 foot, with fairly good flower-heads, 
but this year they have proved a veritable 
nuisance. Eusty growth appeared every¬ 
where in March, and a huge flowering re¬ 
sulted. I regret Hint the stems bad been 
cut off before tlie query in your issue of 
August 9th appeared, but they numbered a 
dozen equally as large (with many smaller 
ones) as the stem I enclose—the only one 
left. In the herbaceous border, A. eliilen- 
sis comes much dwarfer, being not above 
18 inches nt most, and does not spread so 
rapidly, but so great has boon the growth 
of the plants in my rook garden that, the 
other occupants are suffering badly, and 
so heavy have been the flower-heads that 
they have been badly beaten down by wind 
and rain, thereby detracting from their 
value. A. pelegrinn and A. jielogrina allia 
I have not tried, as I believe they require 
protection.—H. It. Green, Buckingham- 
road, Woodford, Essc-r. 

Anomatheca cruenta. —Quite a lot of 
this pretty little South African bulb was 
noted in flower at the Horticultural Hall 
on July 29th. The bulb of the Anoraa- 
theea is not unlike Hint of a Freesia, hut 
much smaller—indeed, the entire plant, 
when fully developed, is not much more 
than <i Inches In height. Tile flower- 
scape, which just overtoils the sword- 
shaped leaves, hears several of its pretty, 
brightly-coloured blossoms, which, indivi¬ 
dually, are nearly an inch across, and of a 
bright carmine-red, the three lower seg¬ 
ments blotched with velvety crimson. 
Pretty little masses for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion may be made up by putting eight or 
nine bulbs info a 5-inch pot, or a corre¬ 
spondingly increased number Into a deep 
pan. On well-drained soils it is hardy in 
many districts. Seeds germinate quickly, 
and if sown early in the year under glass 
the plants will flower the same season. 
Though the above name is that by which 
this plant is most commonly known, it is 
now by botanists included in the genus 
Eapeyronsia. I saw a white-flowered 
variety at Kow a couple of years ago, hut 
it is very rare.—K. R. TV. 

Fragrance in Carnations.— Carnations 
are in danger of losing one of their 
greatest charms—namely, a delightful 

scent. It is Important to urge that they 
should be scented, because hy far the 
majority of present-day kinds are as 
scentless as Baroness Rothschild Rose. It 
is true that these flue kinds appeal to us 
strongly through other channels, hy 

reason of their vigour, freedom of 

flowering, tine form, rich colour, etc., and 
they find much favour; hut the crowning 
charm of all which wo seek, all too often 
in vnin, is that of scent. All who look 
for the natural charms of Carnations must 
surely deplore the want of scent in the 
modern varieties, and the sooner we 

remedy the evil Hie better. Carnations, 
doubtless, have not become all but scent¬ 
less at one stop. In the improvement of 
recent years the charm of scent has been 
ignored or forgotten. This proves how 
observant and watchful wo should be, lest 
whilst doing good in one direction hy de¬ 
veloping amt bringing out the finer quali¬ 
ties of a flower we disregard natural 
charms. It is not predicting too much 


that, in another decade scentless Carna¬ 
tions will lie the rule, and a scented kind 
a very rare exception. This must happen 
if we rely upon those who keep on raising 
new kinds from a scentless source.—C. 

Callas, how far hardy?— Trade lists of 
these are growing in length, and it is 
desirable to know how far they are fitted 
for the oiien garden or open water. In 
my pond the old kind (C. aflhiopica) does 
not survive the winter, but I would not 
grudge winter protection for them if I 
knew some of the newer sorts would 
flower in the open water in summer. Mr. 
Fttzherbort, or some of your south-country 
readers, may have experience of them 
where they may thrive.—S., Hand. 

Tamarix hispida aestivalis. — This 
Tamarisk, referred to hy “A. W.,” page 
514, merits all that can he said in its 
favour, for it is probably the showiest of 
the entire genus. It has been the subject of 
many notes in Gardening Illustrated, 
in which Its beauty, when seen in a large 
mass, and cut back annually, has been 
often dwelt upon. While the above name 
is that by which it was first* known and 
generally distributed, it is in the Kow 
Hand Eist given as Tamarix Pul la si 
rosea. 

Ostrowskia magnifies in Northumber¬ 
land.— I have been expecting that Mr. 
Arnott or “ W.” would sing the praises 
of Ostrowskia magnifies in the pages of 
your paper, but since no one else has 
noticed It. limy I put In a word of praise? 
I got a small tuber about live years ago, 
planted it deeply in a dry, poor, sandy 
corner against a wall facing west, but 
rather wind-swept in spring. Here it 
grows and flourishes, and gets more beau¬ 
tiful every year, with no protection at nil. 
This year it has been between *1 feet and 
5 feet high, with two stout stems, each 
crowned with live blooms, four of them 
out on each stem at once. The flowers 
were so large that they could not he en¬ 
circled hy the finger and thumb of both 
hands without crushing. Of a pale mauve, 
bell shape, with darker veinings and 
lovely curiously-twisted stamens, these 
flowers lasted fully three weeks, and were 
greatly admired hy all who saw them. 
Why is this stalely beauty not more 
grown? It seems very easy to manage, 
and is certainly most striking and beauti¬ 
ful, and the tubers are not expensive to 
buy.—E. A., 1 Vooler, Northumberland. 

Perovskia atriplicifolia. — When this 
sub-shrubby plant was introduced some 
fifteen years ago it was recognised that 
it was likely to become an important 
plant for late summer. It has now be¬ 
come fairly widely distributed, although 
it is more frequently represented hy single 
plants than groups. One of the finest 
groups 1 remember having seen was in the 
garden of Mr. A. K. Ilulley, at Ness, in 
Cheshire. There the plants were between 
2.) feet and 3 feet high, the branches ter¬ 
minated l>y immense inflorescences. It 
appears to require plenty of nourishment, 
for in soil which is inclined to tie floor it 
deteriorates after a year or two. There is 
also reason to believe that the best results 
are obtained from fairly young plants, 
therefore, it is advisable to keep a young 
stock growing on to replace any which 
show signs of deterioration. The plant 
is a native of the Himalaya, and belongs 
to the Sage and Eavender family. The 
stems and leaves are greyish in colour, the 
latter being from 1 Inch to J j inch long, 
with deeply serrated margins. The bluish 
flowers, home in large-branched inflor 
escenees, ate at their best during August 
and las|i,-for some-time in gopd condition. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERNS. 

G L AU CO U S-LEAVE i> POLY PODlU M S. 
The genus Poly pod him is a very extensive 
one and of wide distribution. In the form 
of the fronds, in habit, and other particu¬ 
lars, there is a .wide difference among 
them. In some of the species, and in 
several garden forms, the fronds are of a 
distinctly glaucous tint, which feature lias 
led to their being extensively used for 


mneli admired. For this reason, combined 
with its distinct colouring, it is, and has 
long been, a popular Fern for market, the 
first to take up its culture in a wholesale 
manner being the late Mr. Herbst, of 
Richmond, about forty years ago. In this i 
Fern the specific name of aureuin and the 
popular title of Golden Polypody, by 
which it is also known, is usually re- I 
garded as being derived from the bright i 
yellow, brown - coloured scales with 
which the older portions of the rhizomes 
are clothed, but the golden masses of 
spores, which are freely produced, have 


forms partaking more or less of the char¬ 
acters of these two species there are 
several, included among them being 
P. Matt, whose ffonds are so markedly 
undulate at the edges as to give them quite 
a crispate character. It is also of a beau¬ 
tiful glaucous blue colour. This, which 
was given a first-class certificate by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in the spring 
of 1898, has always remained a choice and 
much appreciated Fern. Another and 
well-marked form is 
Polypodium Mayi gristatuit. which 
received an award of merit at the last 



Poly podium Mayi crislalum. From a photograph in Messrs. H. B. May and Sons nursery at Edmonton. 


decoration, as they afford a pleasing j 
variety to tlie rich greens of most Ferns. 
The oldest of this class is 
Poly podium aureum, which was intro¬ 
duced as long ago as 1742. It occurs 
principally as an epiphyte, the large, | 
creeping rhizomes being just at home | 
among the vegetable debris collected in ■ 
the forks of trees and similar spots. It I 
forms a bold-growing specimen, which at 
its strongest will bear fronds each ?» feet 
to 5 feet in length and 9 inches to 18 inches 
wide. In a smaller state, however, it is 
very effective, and nfcrnts grown im pots 
from 5 Inches to 6 iitheidii) di; {iltl'f^ire 


also been suggested as a probable cause 
for the name. Another of the same class 
is 

Polypodium olaucum, known also by 
the name of P. aureum sphoradocarpum. 
The glaucescent character of the fronds is 
even more pronounced than in the case of 
P. aureuin, from which it differs in the 
stalks being longer and more slender, 
while the leaflets are narrower than those 
of P. aureum. They are also thicker in tex¬ 
ture, and have on the upper surface a 
closely-set border of w'hitish dots. The 
fronds, too, do not attain the same dimen¬ 
sions as those of P. aureum. Of garden 


Holland Park sliow r , being exhibited by 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, of Edmon¬ 
ton, in whose nursery it originated. As 
will be seen by the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, the fronds, in addition to their being 
crisped at the edges, are also crested at 
tlie tips. It is certainly a very promising 
Fern and well w'orthy of the aw’ard of 
merit. In addition to these, there are two 
varieties of P. glaueum, namely, crista- 
tum and magnificum. The former par¬ 
takes of the character of P. glaueum, 
except that the itjps oft the fronds are 
crested, while magniGeuin is a fine large- 
growing form. 
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Pol.YPODI l M M»KDiU»UM llUS 1)0011 
several limes referred to in Gardening 
Illustrated, indeed, it was figured 
therein ns reeently .as July 12th. It 
is a particularly bold, strong-growing 
variety of this section, whose fronds will 
attain a length of as much as (i feet. Tliej 
are cut and slashed in a remarkable 
manner. In Ibis Fern the fronds are, 
when young, of a pleasing light green 
shade, but as they mature the glaucous 
tint becomes very pronounced. This Fern, 
which originated in the United States, was 
given a first-das certificate at Holland 
Park Show last year, since when it has 
become generally distributed. A very 
singular and ornamental Polypodiuui of 
garden origin, in which the foliage, though 
less glaueescent than in any of the pre¬ 
ceding, shows in this respect. at least 
the influence of P. aureum, is 
P. Schnkideri, which was obtained by 
mingling the spores of P. aureum and a cut- 
leaved form of the Welsh Polypody, Poly¬ 
podium vulgare elegantlssimnm. This 
shows a marked blending of the prominent 
characteristics of both kinds. Very great 
interest, was centred in this Polypodium 
when it was first raised, now about twenty 
years ago, for it was given a first-class 
certificate at the Temple Show in 1SW. 


THE HARDY FERNERY. 

While liowers are indispensable for the 
ornamentation of a villa residence, a col¬ 
lection of hardy Ferns forms an equally 
Important addition, and when properly 
and tastefully arranged thOy may be made 
to assume as natural an appearance as 
they do in a wild state; the rustic ap¬ 
pearance, too, of a hardy fernery forms 
an agreeable contrast to the more dressy 
portions of the grounds. It is difficult to 
lay down definite rules for the construc¬ 
tion of a fernery, so much depending ui>on 
tlie position which it is lo occupy and the 
space at command. In fixing on the site, 
the first, tiling to lie aimed at should he a 
shady, secluded nook, not one that can be 
seen from the windows of the dwelling- 
house nor yet from the flower garden, hut 
a part Unit is unexpectedly come upon 
when walking through the grounds. The 
situation should also lie one that is 
sheltered from boisterous winds. Mois¬ 
ture, too, is essential to the well-being of 
hardy Ferns, hut this cannot always be 
given in sufficient quantity to carry them 
safely through hot. summers. In forming 
a fernery, some object to tree roots, be¬ 
cause they breed fuugi, hut we never 
found any inconvenience in that way from 
their use Anything like straight lines 
must lie avoided. If the space to be oc¬ 
cupied lie long rather titan broad, it 
should lie broken up here and there so ns 
to form miniature dells, recesses, and pro¬ 
jections, but all should have as rustic an 
appearance as possible. The plants in all 
eases should he allowed sufficient space in 
which to develop. Where outdoor Ferns 
have fniled to do well, the ferneries have 
generally been cramped for room. What 
is wanted is breadth and length, height | 
being of secondary importance. If Ihp | 
fernery be so arranged that, it could he 
traversed by a narrow pnlh from which : 
the plants could bo examined, all the 
better. The stones and roots employed 
should lie placed In as natural a manner 
as possible, and yet they should possess | 
*a certain amount of artistic arrange-j 
ment. 


Anyone who lias searched for Ferns in 
their native haunts cannot have failed to 
observe that they luxuriate in a light, 
sandy soil, and ihis must form, if pos- j 
sibie, the main bulk of the fernery. We ! 
have, however, many times used Cocoa- 

nnd it 


nut fibre mixed 
Digitized by 


Gtfogte 


has always appeared to answer admir¬ 
ably. For very delieate sorts a compost 
may be formed of peat, leaf-mould, and 
loam, with a sprinkling of silver sand to 
keep all open and porous, but the stronger 
sorts, as has been stated, will succeed best 
in loam without the addition of pent. 
When we use Cocoa-nut-fibre we find that 
it. retains a considerable amount of mois¬ 
ture without soddening. Fern roots being 
generally of a wiry nature they will grow 
in almost any soil that is of ordinary 
texture, but it ought not to be heavy. 
Ferns dislike manure, both in a solid and 
liquid form. 

In arranging the plants do not sepa¬ 
rate the evergreen from the deciduous 
kinds, but so dispose them that wheu the 
foliage of the? latter dies down in the be¬ 
ginning of winter there would still remain 
plants enough to interest the cultivator. 
Plant plenty of sorts that would retain 
their verdure throughout the winter, such, 
for instance) as the Blechnums, Scolopen- 
driums, Polystichums, and Polypodiums. 
In planting, an error of too common oc¬ 
currence must be avoided—viz., that of 
planting too deeply. Generally speaking, 
the crowns must be kept well above the 
soil, but they .should be made firm, and 
the stronger-growing sorts * should be 
planted first. Dwarf-growing varieties, 
with fine fronds, should have the most 
sheltered nooks assigned to them. If 
water exist in tfie fernery, a place must 
be afforded for the Royal Fern (Osmunda 
regalis). 

ARRANGEMENT OF FERNS. 
Owing to the variety that exists amongst 
Ferns, they afford a vast field for effective 
grouping. Although most Ferns are indi¬ 
vidually graceful in growth, yet the aspect 
of a fernery is greatly enhanced when the 
plants are arranged with taste. Amongst 
the many different ways of arranging 
Ferns so as to produce a satisfactory re¬ 
sult, and at the same time show each 
plant off to the best advantage, there are 
two which may be specially mentioned. 
The first relates to ferneries in which all 
specimens, large or small, are planted out 
without reference to regularity or sym¬ 
metry—allowing them, in fact, to grow 
comparatively wild, so as to imitate as 
much as possible natural growth. Under 
such conditions, plants with broad and 
bold foliage intermix with others of a dif¬ 
ferent character, and form masses of 
vegetation, remarkable for picturesque 
beauty. A ffernery of this kind is not, 
however, within the reach of everyone. 
Many cannot afford space for grouping of 
this kind, and, on the contrary, they have 
to content themselves with a few speci¬ 
mens in pots, and with arranging them at 
intervals, so as to form various combina¬ 
tions. In all arrangements of this kind 
striking contrasts should be always kept 
in view, which can be readily effected by 
selecting species of quite different habits, 
and grouping them not only according to 
size and form, blit also colour. Even a 
few plants judiciously put together in a 
comparatively small space may lie made 
to look well, provided the best mode of 
grouping is adopted, spreading species 
being so disposed as not to interfere with 
the growth of such as are more upright. 
For example, broad-folinged kinds should 
not be brought into too close contact with 
kinds having more finely-divided fronds, 
such as Lastrens, l'terisos, or Davallias, 
of the finely-cut section, nor with plants 
of upright growth, such as Blechnums, 
Lomarias, etc., but all should be so 
arranged as to make a pleasing group. 
It may also be stated in favour of this 
last mode of growing Ferns that it is the 
more useful, ns it allows the same plants 
to be used in different ways for decora¬ 


tion in rooms, and for mixing with flower¬ 
ing plants in the conservatory, etc. 

In all cases avoid symmetry in grouping 
Ferns. They certainly do not gain any¬ 
thing by being set in a formal manner, 
and overcrowding is also another evil. If 
placed too close, together individuality is 
lost;, and wherever there is convenience 
they should stand either on a solid bed of 
earth or on a layer of ashes, kept con¬ 
stantly moist. Very few; insects will make 
their appearance then, and this w r ay of 
placing them will be found much superior 
to that of setting them on wooden staging, 
where the air between the plants is in¬ 
sufficiently moist. 


N0TEX ANJ) REPLIES. 

Ferns, Young plants of. the different 
kinds of Adiantum, Tteris, and other 
| Ferns most used for cutting and ordinary 
| decoration, that were moved from the 
| seed-pan to little pots in spring, wdll now 
require another shift. This is necessary 
to admit of their gaining as much size 
and strength as possible before winter. 
Regulate the size of the pots in accord¬ 
ance with the more or less vigorous nature 
of the kinds grown; whilst giving the 
requisite room to enable the plants to 
keep moving freely, it is not well to give 
larger pots than will get well filled with 
roots before the end of the growing sea-, 
son. See that plenty of crocks, fine coal- 
cinders, charcoal, or broken sandstone, is 
mixed with the compost, so us to ensure 
its keeping sufficiently porous to permit 
the water to pass freely through it, for 
though Ferns require much more water 
than most plants, still, if it cannot get. 
aw’ay freely the roots soon get into an 
unhealthy condition. Continue to give 
the neco.ssary shade in bright weather, 
but stand the plants where they will get 
plenty of light, with enough air to give 
solidity to the growth. Plants of any 
kinds of Ferns that were not potted in 
spring, and that show signs of requiring 
more root room, may now have a shift; 
this especially applies to the Glcicheitias 
and others with creeping stems, that have 
extended much beyond the pots or pans 
they occupy. Gleichenias, when allowed 
to remain for any length of time in this 
condition, with nothing for the roots that 
are emitted from these rhizomes to lay 
hold of, suffer more than most kinds from 
the liability of the protruding stems to get 
broken, as when injured in this way they 
do not break back nearly so freely as the 
Davallias and others with a like habit of 
growth. It is through being left to suffer 
in this manner that Gleichenias often get 
the character of being slow growers: 
whereas, if after they begin to move 
freely the requisite .space for their spread¬ 
ing stem’s is given them, they increase in 
size faster than almost any Ferns in culti¬ 
vation. 

Ferns under glass.--Spores may be 
gathered and sown as soon as ripe. Very 
often they scatter and grow about the 
house or in the baskets where Orchids are 
grown. Maiden hairs wdll grow r on damp 
walls where the atmosphere is suitable. 
Lygodium scandons (the Climbing Fern) 
is interesting in a basket. The Club 
Mosses are useful in pans or to form 
edgings lo borders. Selaginella ciesia 
arborea (the tree-Moss) is pretty in a 
basket in a damp, shady house, where it 
can develop its metallic-tinted fronds. 
The Fern-balls from Japan (Dnvallia 
bullata) are often met witli in rooms now, 
but I do not think they nre so popular as 
they were, as there is a difficulty in water¬ 
ing wdthout causing a drip on the carpet. 
They must he taken out to soak the balls 
when dry ; in fact, all basket plants must 
lie dipped when dry, and that is rather 
against their use indoors. E. H, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DIANTHUS WOODFORDENSIS. 
This is a cross between D. deltoides and 
D. alpinus, nnd though it is quite possible 
that the cross may have been obtained in 
other gardens, I have not yet seen it, and 
have given the provisional name of Wood- 
fordensis to the seedling. The hybrid 
originated from seed borne by a plant of 
D. alpinus growing close to D. deltoides, 
and from its earliest infancy showed the 
influence of the latter in its foliage, which 
is slightly glossy and of a full green 
colour. 

The more restricted growth common to 
D. alpinus, however, prevents it “ ramp¬ 
ing,” as does the Maiden Pink, and its 


June last, this plant being one of the cut¬ 
tings before referred to. 

One feature of the plant, at least, when 
grown in the alpine house—where I had 
the original seedling last year—is the pro¬ 
longed season of flowering. Coming into 
bloom in early June, it continued without 
intermission until the middle of Septem¬ 
ber. Reginald A. Malby. 


A NOTE ON EVENING rRIMROSES. 
It is long since I have written anything 
with any bearing on gardening, except an 
occasional order for seeds or plants, and I 
am led to do so now only in sheer admira¬ 
tion of a family of garden flowers which 
does not, I think, get its due share of 
notice, if I may judge by the infrequency 
with which it is mentioned in gardening 



Dianthus Woodfordensis (D. alpinus x D. deltoidesJ. From a 
photograph sent by Mr. R. A. Malby, Woodford. 


stature altogether is dwarfer. The 
flowers, which are produced with almost 
the freedom of those of D. deltoides, are 
of the rich pink colour we associate with 
those of the alpine Pink, though not so 
dark as in the richest forms of that plant. 
The petals arc toothed, and the flowers, 
which are each of the size of a shilling, 
have In the centre a deep red, wavy 
(though roughly circular) band, the backs 
of tile flowers being of a soft cream 
colour. The plant thrives in gritty soil, 
moderately moist in the summer, and also 
flourishes in the moraine in full sun. The 
young shoots at. any time from April to 
September strike readily, and some taken 
In September of last year have ench pro¬ 
duced thirty to forty flowers this season. 

The accompanying illustration shows 



journals. I mean the Evening Primrose, 
which I have growui more or less all my 
life, but the full beauty and wonder of 
which, I confess to my discredit, I had not 
perceived till this season. I grow several 
species of CEnothera, but am concerned for 
tile moment with a large ami handsome 
member of the tribe, which for some time 
lias given the note to my borders—(E. 
Daniarckinna, as I take it, and if there is 
a grandiflora variety of this species, as I 
sec by Barr's seed catalogue there is, then 
t fancy, from the splendour of its blos¬ 
soms, mine must be this large-flowered 
kind. There may be some twenty-five or 
thirty plants scattered irregularly over the 
garden, but such is their individual size 
that they look more numerous. They are 
self-sown, and, except that they have been 
spa red by the hoe, have had no encourage¬ 


ment to grow, in the shape of manuring, 
watering, or staking, as other more 
pampered subjects have had — Roses, 
Spencer Sweet Peas, and what not. Vet. 
there they stand, 4 feet high, branched 
like caudelabras, leafy, and clean, opening 
night after night their tiers of exquisite 
Primrose blossoms, and, to leave nothing 
to wish for, shedding a faint but luscious 
perfume, which has something in it of the 
tropics, like the perfume of the' Mock 
Orange. Whilst other flowers are wilting 
in the heat and drought (small blame to 
them at the end of eleven practically rain¬ 
less weeks!) the CEnothera seems to revel 
in the heat and light, nnd to extract from 
the atmosphere the moisture which it can¬ 
not find in the soil. 

I failed to note the date when the first 
flower of the Evening Primrose appeared, 
though I daresay it might be ascertained 
by counting the tiers of seed-pods; but I 
remember the evening very well, because I 
drew- the attention of the boy who helps 
me with my garden work to what seemed 
to me a miracle, for precisely at the same 
hour on the same evening several of these 
plants, many yards distant one from 
another, burst with one accord into bloom; 
and, though only the flowers in my own 
garden were under my observation, I have 
no doubt that in hundreds of gardens in 
this latitude Evening Primroses were at 
this hour expanding the first of the flowers 
which it had taken their tissues a year to 
elaborate. Now, how do they manage to 
time things so accurately? That several 
stems on the same plant should synchro¬ 
nise so exactly in their blooming would be 
a sufficiently wonderful thing in itself ; but 
that plants widely separated should run 
each other a race of S,7(i0 hours' duration 
and reach the flual achievement neck and 
neck at precisely the same hour seems to 
me a curious piece of legerdemain on the 
part of Nature, though one knows well 
enough, of course, that, properly con¬ 
sidered, all her achievements are equally 
wonderful. Still, I do not find them all 
equally astounding. 

The CEnothera is popularly called Even¬ 
ing Primrose, and, for my part, I do not 
wish to quarrel with the name, though I 
do not think it meets the whole case. In 
the dusk my bushes at the present moment 
certainly do look like banks of Primroses 
of somewhat ample dimensions; and I 
daresay there are species that, give the 
Primrose illusion much more completely 
than Eamarekiana. As regards the “Even¬ 
ing” half of the name, the flower has quite 
as much right to this qualification as the 
planet Venus, which is called the Evening 
Star. But Venus is also the Morning Star, 
and equally the CEnothera has every right 
to lie called the Morning Primrose, as any¬ 
one will admit who is among them, as I 
sometimes am, in the very early morning, 
whilst a few stars are still in the sky and 
before the earliest thrush has caught its 
worm. A little later, when the sun is high 
enough to slant across the garden wall and 
shines level through the yellow discs, 
Sweet Peas and Roses have, for the time 
being, to take what is called in America a 
“back seat.” During the daytime the 
CEnothera has a somewhat dowdy and un¬ 
tidy appearance, but as evening draws 
on the flowers open, just in time to bo 
rifled by belated bees, and a most interest¬ 
ing tiling it. is to watch the process of ex¬ 
pansion. During the daytime the blossom 
which is to “come out” in the evening is 
tightly furled in its four sepals, like a 
well-rolled and genteel umbrella. The 
hour of aliening varies, I find, with the 
state of the air and weather. In these 
glorious summer evenings there is a stir 
among the umbrellas about seven o'clock, 
when the more advanced flowers begin to 
change thetr genteel dimensions and tirke 
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ou tlie generous proportions of the article 
affected by Mrs. Gamp. If you have the 
patience to watch the flower at this point 
of its development, you will see the sheath¬ 
ing sepals gradually burst and recoil, and 
the petals one by one unfurl their folds, 
for all the world like a yacht setting sail. 
Presently the greenish stigma pushes out 
from the cluster of yellow pollen-brushes, 
and all is ready for the humble bee, which 
seldom fails to blunder along and tumble 
headlong into the farina like a clumsy 
miller into a barrel of meal. The amount 
of seed produced by these plants of 05. 
Lninarckiaiw is enormous, and ns you 
watch the bees among the pollen you 
understand why it is so. With stigmas so 
plainly in evidence, such redundant sup¬ 
plies of pollen, and such industrious ferti¬ 
lisers as the bees, there are few plants 
better equipped for continuing their 
sjiecles than this fEnothera. 

Before writing this note I cut three 
branches of the Evening rrimrose to place 
in a jar. At the moment of cutting there 
was only one expanded blossom, but I 
could hardly get them into water before 
three other flowers bad expanded. They 
practically opened in my hand. 

SOMERSET. 


NOTES 1'ltOM THE NORTH-WEST OF 
IRELAND. 

Owing to the excessively wet weather of 
last summer and winter, crop and garden 
prospects in iliis part of Ireland were any¬ 
thing but bright during the spring. 
Thanks, however, to a dry, though dull. 
June and a brilliantly line and rainless 
July, everything is now looking well. 
The hay crop is well forward, Potatoes 
are clean and vigorous, and the harvest 
promises well. In the garden there has 
been a groat and healthy growth of 
shrubs and plants which looked somewhat 
sickly and backward in April, ltoses 
have been very tine, of great size ami sub¬ 
stance. They have opened well and lasted 
long, owing to the dry but. cool weather. 
Vegetable crops, though late, are fairly 
satisfactory. Of the tenderer shrubs now 
in bloom (first week in August) may be 
noted Mitraria coccinea, Grevillea sul- 
phurea, Desfoutainea splnosa, Calceolaria 
violacca, C. integrifolia, and Plagianthus 
Lyalli. On a wall Berberidopsis corallina 
is coming into flower, and Abutllon viti- 
folium is just over. The Eseallonias have 
been very flue this summer. Among the 
varieties grown here are macrantha, 
Ingrami—one of the best and hardiest for 
hedges—Langleyensis, Edinburgh, Newry, 
and Philliplaua. To my mind Edinburgh 
is the most charming of all, with its large 
pale-pink blooms produced in pretty 
sprays. The fault of E. Langleyensis is 
that the flowering period is so short. 
Many varieties of single and double 
Fuchsias are grown here in the open with¬ 
out protection. In any place where they 
are hardy they should be largely grown, 
as there is no genus more charming. They 
take their place equally well in the front 
of the shrubbery or the herbaceous border. 
They require little tying or staking, and 
are proof against the attacks of rabbits. 
Tlie herbaceous Spiraeas have been very 
charming, and some of the later kinds 
will continue the display for some time 
yet. Spiraea japoniea is used for shrub¬ 
bery edgings, and Is a glorious sight in 
June. Peach Blossom is being employed 
for the same puriiose now that a stock 
has been got together. This variety, 
grown out-of-doors, far surpasses in colour 
and growth the siiecimens one sees in pots 
in London. The Arendsi hybrids are very 
useful and good. The best seems to be 
Ceres, with soft pink plumes, which rise to 
a height of 5 fect^4|ove the ground. Pink 



Pearl Is of a splendid colour but of rather 
si iff growth. I have also two others whose 
names have been lost. Other varieties 
grown here are gigantea, Thunbergl—one 
of the best—lobata magnifies, grandis (of 
a poor colour and disappointing apiiear- 
ance), rlvularis (of interest only for its 
tine foliage), palmata, Queen Alexandra, 
and several varieties of Aruncus. Yet to 
flower are Davidi and Letnoine's pale 
rose. The gem of the whole collection is 
Spira-a lobata vera, which makes little 
flat rosettes of leaves on the ground and 
pushes up heads of pale-pink blooms about 
0 inches high throughout the whole 
summer. E. A. C. 

Balhjahannon , Co. Donegal. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Senecio Olivorum.—I am not greatly 
enamoured of this big Groundsel for the 
border, it being more a plant for the wild 
garden or the side of a lake or stream. 
The colour of the flowers is one of its 
strongest points, this being of a warm 
orange hue. It is not at all slow of in¬ 
crease at the roots, and it bears plenty of 
seeds, which germinate freely. 

Sedum kamtschaticum. — 1 The Knmts- 
chatkan Stoneerop is a handsome low- 
growing plant, and I like its orange- 
yellow flowers so plentifully set on the 
bronzy foliage. It looks very well on the 
edge of a border or on a rockery on a 
flatfish place. It is easily grown and pro¬ 
pagated, as a branch taken off and put 
into line soil will soon strike either in a 
l>ot under glass or in the ground covered 
with a light or bell-glass. Some of 
my friends enn strike the pieces in (lie 
open without even a glass over them, but 
it is always safer to cover them for a time 
until they begin to root. It is also easily 
raised from seed sown in spring in pots 
or in tine soil in the open air in May or 
J uue. 

Aster acris.- This early, small-flowered 
Aster is very pretty in the border, 
although its flowers are loose and starry- 
looking. and cannot well please the 
stickler for rounded blossoms. Yet they 
are borne in such numbers that they pre¬ 
sent the apiiearance of a massed bouquet 
of purple flowers. The leaves arc-almost 
hidden by the flowers, except in the lower 
portions of the plants. Aster acris comes 
in well along with the varieties of Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum, the colour of the 
two forming a good, but not harsh, con¬ 
trast 

Lamarck’s Evening Primrose— This 
would be more appreciated in my garden 
were it not for a grievous defect. This is 
that it. looks so dowdy during the day. A 
good plant in the twilight is very effective. 
Another defect is (hat it seeds very freely, 
although this is doubtless a provision of 
Nature to compensate for its being only a 
biennial. The seedlings come up every¬ 
where, and I have had to pull up some 
hundreds during the past spring and early 
summer. The flowers have a singular, 
butter-like odour, which few people ap- 
]iear to perceive. It is said to be a variety 
of CEnothern biennis, and is often cata¬ 
logued ns CE. biennis Lamarckiann. 

Liuuu ciiALOEDONicuM.—This is a very 
ornamental plant, which is said to be diffi¬ 
cult to establish, but which with me 
grows as freely ns any other Lily. It is 
quite a nice border Lily, with its droop¬ 
ing Turk’s cap flowers of almost sealing- 
wax scarlet on stems 3 feet or 4 feet high. 
I find that it is very satisfactory in good 
ordinary loam. I look upon it as one of 
my best Lilies. 

The Dalmatian Toadflax (Linaria dal¬ 
matics).—This reminds me in a measure 
of our native Toadflax (Linaria vulgaris), 
but in a vastly glorifled way. It sends up 


2-feet, 3-feet, or 4-feet spikes of big 
flowers of a good lemon-yellow, and It 
looks handsome in a border of hardy 
flowers. I have not tried to raise it from 
seed. It does not want any special soil. 
I think that it likes sun. 

Ax Amateur of IIariiv Flowers. 


AN IRIS GARDEN. 

I am proponing to make this autumn an Iris 
garden on the hanks of a river. The soil is 
of a clayey nature, and is often flooded, espe¬ 
cially in the winter months. I suggest plant¬ 
ing a bank, E0 yards by 4 yards, with one 
variety, and to make about, twelve or fifteen 
beds, each to hold about 100 clumps. I should 
take it aH a kindness if you can advise me of 
good hardy varieties that would bloom ail at 
about the same time, so that 1 may get a 
real show when they are in bloom. 1 propose 
tiavjug a different variety iu each bed if pos¬ 
sible. Price or variety is not so much to he 
considered, as the mass of bloom at one time. 
—Oxonian. 

[You certainly appear fo have an Im¬ 
portant work in mind, though we are in 
Nome doubt whether tlie soil and the jiosi- 
fion are ideal. It is true that the Flag 
Irises—the group best suited to your pur¬ 
pose—can endure a good deal of moisture 
during growth, but whether they will en¬ 
dure frequent flooding during winter ami 
the frosts that may follow and- Anally give 
you the results you are looking for is 
another matter. Of course, much deiiends 
upon the frequency of the flooding and 
its duration. Generally, however, tlie 
plants ate considered hardy and enduring, 
and if the surface of the beds be so raised 
that the water could pass away quickly, 
not much harm might he done. We think 
it right to put the case before you in this 
way because of the disappointment likely 
fo ensue if tile planting were taken in 
hand thoughtlessly, and failure should re¬ 
sult. We would suggest that in preparing 
the ground much sand, old mortar or lime 
siftings be added to the soil to ensure 
greater porosity and that the planting be, 
deferred till March next, probably the most 
rational season of the whole year for deal¬ 
ing with these plants. In suggesting this 
we would point out that neither from 
autumn planting. Ril."., or spring planting, 
1914, would any representative flowering 
result, since the plants must lie given 
time lo establish themselves. By defer¬ 
ring the general planting till spring 1914 
you would be afforded an opportunity of 
experimenting witlt a bed or two of the 
commonest sorts this autumn, and noting 
their behaviour, an object lesson which in 
tlie circumstances should prove of the 
greatest value. There is plenty of varie¬ 
ties capable of providing a ricii display 
once they have become established in their 
position. A dozen sueli would include: 
albicans, atroviolacea, Darius, flaves- 
cens, Florentinn. Gracchus, Mme. 
Chereau, Mrs. II. Dariom, Queen of May, 
Dr, Bernice, Purple King, pallida dalrna- 
tica, Walner, Mrs. Neubrouner, and Cre- 
puscule.] 

Pentstemon diffusus.— Some two years 
ago, at tlie close of September, I saw line 
masses of this in the borders at Fordo 
Alibey. I was told it usually bloomed all 
through the summer. Nothing could lie 
more vigorous. So attracted was I with it 
that I brought some young growths home, 
planting them in an open border, where 
they were established by the winter, re¬ 
warding me the next season with a fine 
mass of bloom. Early in tin; spring I look 
plants from these, planting them in a 
sheltered garden. From tlie late spring 
planting the blooms were small and poor 
in colour. Those in my own garden I left 
and did nothing to them. Last winter 
they died, xvhile those in (lie sheltered 
garden lived. It seeded freely with me, 
hut I cannot get| the seeds to grow.—J- 
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LILIUM MYRIOPHYLLUM.- 
This beautiful Chinese Lily, which flist 
flowered in this country in 1904, is some¬ 
what in the way of L. leucanthum, but 
differs therefrom in the absence of bulbils 
in the upper part of the stems, which are 
also more slender than in L. leucanthum. 
It is easily distinguished from all other 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cutting back double Arabia.— Will anyone 
kindly tell me what to do with double ArabiB, 
Aubrietia. Kaxifraga hypnoides, and Veronica 
tauriea after they have flowered? Gan they 
be cut back?—H aiod. 

[You might prune tile Arabis, Veronica, 
and Aubrietia with garden or sheep- 
shears at any time now, cutting them back 
to within 3 inches of the soil for the first 


Lilium. myriophyllum. From a photograph in Miss Willmott's 
garden at Great ll’ar/ey. 



Lilies by the numerous leaves, hence the 
specific name, which are densely crowded 
on the stems and very narrow. The 
flowers, which are funnel-shaped, are 
tinged on the outside with reddish-purple, 
the interior white, suffused with yellow in 
the centre, the anthers also yellow. It 
has proved puite hardy in many gardens 
in this country, while, grown in jiotx, it 
is also very useful fojvt+w greenliim®. 

Digitized by GOOglC 


two, ami still closer for the Aubrietia. 
The Saxifraga might be treated like the 
last-named, as it breaks quite finely from 
the old stems near the ground. The 
G-inch-long primings of the Arabis would, 
if inserted, also make a new edging else¬ 
where, for the majority of these portions 
root and give no trouble whatever. These 
hard-pruned plants may not flower quite 
so freely another year, lienee if an annual 


display is desired replanting after the 
manner of laying a Box-edging should be 
practised rather than the hard pruning of 
the plants.] 

Cut flowers at small local shows.— 

There is no doubt that the cut flower 
section is still the weakest part of the 
majority of our local shows. Fruit is 
fairly well shown, and vegetables remark-' 
ably so, but despite the efforts of com¬ 
mittees, the familiar soup-plate and huge 
jar are still favourite receptacles for 
flowers, and these are too often filled w ith 
an endless variety, huddled together in a 
huge pyramid or mushroom. The hint in 
some schedules that lightness and tasteful 
arrangement will be specially considered 
in judging such classes seems quite thrown 
aw r ay on some exhibitors, and it is a little 
difficult to know how to improve this 
section of the show. Probably it would be 
best to stipulate that exhibits should be 
singed in small vases or glass jars, and to 
make classes for, say, three distinct 
species of annuals and hardy flowers to be 
shown wdth own foliage or Grasses,as may 
be deemed advisable. The number of dif¬ 
ferent things available both in annuals 
and hardy plants at the time when local 
shows are usually held is so large that 
there should be little difficulty in securing 
an interesting and varied display. Sweet 
Peas, Poppies, Corn flowers, both annual 
and perennial Asters, Shasta and Nama- 
qualand Daisies, Coreopsis, and Galega 
are a few’ very acceptable, easily-grown 
plants. The distinction between annuals 
and perennials should be firmly fixed, and 
as knowledge in this matter (although 
plants may be thoroughly well growui) is 
often somewhat hazy, a member of com¬ 
mittee who knows them well should be in 
attendance to see that staging is carried 
out in accordance with schedule. This 
avoids disqualification and disapiKdut- 
inent. Exhibitors should remember that. 

| in addition to points for tasteful arrange- 
| ment, well-grown flowers showing clear 
[ well-defined colour and good substance 
always score over poor specimens, also if 
other than the natural foliage is used it 
I must not be too much in evidence, especially 
I if at all heavy. The beautiful Grasses now’ 
so common, and on good soils so well de- 
veloijcd, are about the best accessories.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Filling lawn beds. —11 is now some 
weeks since a letter appeared in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated, asking for advice as to 
substitutes for the ordinary bedding 
plants in beds on a lawn. The querist 
wished for plants that would be more 
beautiful, and last as long with less 
trouble, as the ordinary bedding plants. 
So far I have seen but one answer, and 
I question if some of the suggestions are 
such as w’ould meet w’ith the approval of 
the querist. Among plants that are men¬ 
tioned are Tinks, the flow’ers of wdiicli, 
though beautiful, are borne only for a 
very .short time. Scarlet Lobelias, too, 
can on no account be regarded as con¬ 
tinuous flowering. Chrysanthemum maxi¬ 
mum does not keep on blooming, w hile in 
the case of Aster Amellus Ultramarine the 
same remarks apply. Tufted Pansies are 
very satisfactory,but they come under the 
heading of common bedding plants. 
Though I much prefer mixed beds of 
hardy subjects to those filled with 
ordinary bedding plants, yet I do not see 
that your correspondent, “ Hex,” has been 
enlightened concerning anything to take 
their place. That Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias, and blue Lobelias continue 
to flow'er over a much longer period than 
most annuals jCiij Folefronrils cannot be 
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ORCHIDS. 

DISAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


other-inmates, they must be removed to 
another structure till the fumes have 
escaped. Sadox. 


This is a small genus of terrestrial 
Orchids confined chiefly to South Africa, 
the fine scarlet D. grandiflora being found 
on Table Mountain. It is the one usually 
seen in gardens, D. racemosa and D. 
tripetaloides being also occasionally met 
with, while the various pretty hybrids, 
such as Luna, Veitchi. Langle.vensis, etc., 
are all highly prized by Orchid lovers. 

Disas have more or less tuberous roots, 
and from the centre of the rosette of 
leaves is produced a leafy, erect flower- 
scape, usually during May and the follow¬ 
ing three months. A few weeks after 
flowering the repotting ought, to be done, 
and, as a general rule, this operation is 
necessary every second year; but where 
tlie soil has become decomposed, or the 
plant is pot-bound, more root space and 
fresh compost must be given, irrespective 
of season. September or late in August is 
a good time for repotting, and ordinary 
flower-pots filled to one-third of their 
depth with drainage prove ideal re¬ 
ceptacles. The compost should consist of 
good fibrous peat, partly decayed Oak- 
leaves, and the best fibrous loam in equal 
parts, to which may be added a sprinkling 
of Sphagnum Moss and finely-crushed 
crocks. The w r hole is cut up sufficiently 
tine to go through 1-inch mesh sieve, and 
when thoroughly well mixed it is ready 
for use. If the plants are in a healthy 
condition, and have filled their receptacles 
with roots, they can be moved on intact, 
selecting a pot two sizes larger. Where it 
is desired to increase the stock such 
examples may be divided, and each piece 
polfed separately, but care should he 
taken to see that a good strong tuber is 
attached to each portion,or some time will 
elapse before they reach flowering size. 

1 hints that have lost their roots through 
over-watering, or some other cause, will 
probably require smaller pots, and in such 
instances additional drainage is recom¬ 
mended. After repotting, give a good 
watering, and then only enough to keep 
the compost just moist, but as root action 
increases more water may be given, and at 
no time ought the plants to become dry at 
tlie roof, for it should always bo borne in 
mind that the grandiflora section of Disa 
is growing more or less throughout the 
year. The best position for these Disas is 
the coolest end of the Odontoglossum- 
house, immediately beneath a ventilator, 
for they will not thrive in a close, stuffy 
atmosphere; in fact, 1 inch or so of ven¬ 
tilation is essential all the year round, 
excepting, of course, during high winds 
and cold, frosty weather. Shade is neces¬ 
sary during the summer, and tlie sur¬ 
roundings must be kept moist by damping 
tlie stages when they are dry. Some j 
growers, to save so much damping down, 
plunge the pots to tlie rims in Sphagnum 
Moss, as thus treated tlie roots are kept 
cool and moist, while growth has been | 
more satisfactory. I have seen Disas , 
placed in cold-frames, and outside under I 
the shade of trees, during the summer 
months, but. it is a method not to lie fol- 
lowed. Osmunda fibre, now largely 
used for Orchids, has been tried for 
Disas, but the results did not warrant its f 
being permanently employed ns a rooting 


medium. 

The chief insect [icst, is thrips.to destroy 
which each plant must be dipped in a 
weak solution of XL AH liquid insecticide, 
and then laid on its side till the liquid 1ms 
drained away, and before replacing them 
in their growing quarters they should be 
dipped again in clean rain-water. Disas 
do not lit 
necessary 


i fumigation, so whenever it is 


to vmiofi 




for the 


Odontoglossum Pescatorei.— The best- 
known member of the genus is O. crispum, 
but a good second is the one named. It 
was described by Reiehenbach under the 
name of O. nobile, by which name it is yet 
sometimes known. It first flowered in 
Europe in 1851, at M. Linden’s nursery, 
Brussels. It is frequently imported from 
Ocana, where it is fairly common, and 
grows at. an elevation of between G,000 feet 
and 9,000 feet. There is not so' much 
variation as in O. crispum, but a few fine 
forms have been sent home. Regarding 
culture, it is much the same as given in 
a recent issue for O. crispum. A typical 
form of O. I’cscatorei has flowers each 
about 3 inches across and round in out¬ 
line. the colour white, sometimes flushed 
with rose, while some . varieties are 
irregularly blotched with various shades 
of purple. Many hybrids have been raised 
from these species, these possessing a 
robust constitution, and proving, as a 
general rule, more amenable to cultiva¬ 
tion than the parents.—S. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

The good Cooseberry. —I am one of those 
who think a good Gooseberry as good as 
any fruit grown in our clime, and so, as 
usual,' have been trying the good kinds. 
Whitesmith, Champagne, Glenton Greeu, 
and Langley Gage are, in quality, far 
better than the larger kinds, which may do 
for the market; but a Gooseberry in a 
market is about as bad as a Jargonelle 
Pear in a market. To get them good wo 
must grow them at home. And being fruit 
of a bush of our own northern mountains, 
it may be grown on the poorest, coldest, 
bleakest land. In fact, it is all the better 
grown in tlie cold, bleak northern lands. 
A good point this, in view’ of the fact that 
our sun is not warm enough for the Grape 
in tlie oik'n, save here and there in warm 
southern valleys. The only enemy is the 
caterpillar, which robs the fruit of all 
flavour. Of those I have tried this year 
the most delicate in flavour is Langley 
Gage, but others are very good. Tlie slight 
quantity of acid is very remarkable in the 
good kinds when ripe, and the sugar is 
very little, and quite wholesome. To pro¬ 
long the season should be the aim of lovers 
of the fruit, as some do the good Warring¬ 
ton by growing it against north walls and 
netting against birds, rats, and all the 
wild creatures that love 1 lie fruit. Such 
kinds ns Langley Gage might be advanced 
a week or tw 7 o against low walls. It. is in¬ 
teresting to note that I lie best-flavoured 
kinds come near tlie wild form in size. I 
was once glad to gather some of the wild 
one in the Tyrol, on a warm day in tlie 
mountains, berries small and green, but in 
flavour like the best.—W., Sussex. 

Spoiling Peas.-— The following is one of 
the French cook’s ways of spoiling good 
Teas: “ Petits Pois it la Paysanne.— 

Take a quart of tender green Peas 
and put them in a saucepan with three 
young Onions finely chopped, a chopped 
I a -11 nee. and a large lump of butter worked 
up with a little flour. Season to taste 
with liepper and salt, add a bouquet of 
Chervil and two lumps of sugar, pour in 
enough water to cover the Peas, and cook 
I hem over a quick fire from twenty to 
thirty minutes, according to the size. Re¬ 
move the Chervil before serving.” The 
Peas now in our gardens require no such 
attentions anil are far better without any 
of these additions. Little dry, shot-like 
Peas of arid lands might be made more 
eatable in that way. 


UNFERMENTED BREAD. 
Unfermehted breads made light by the 
introduction of air are of two kinds, batter 
breads and dough breads. Air is intro¬ 
duced into the former by brisk and con¬ 
tinuous agitating or beating of the batter; 
into the latter, by a thorough and con¬ 
tinuous kneading, chopping, or pounding 
of the dough. All materials used for 
making these breads should be of the very 
best quality. All breads, whether fer¬ 
mented or unfermented, are lighter if 
baked in some small form, and this is 
particularly true of unfermented breads 
made light with air. For tfiis reason, 
breads made into a dough are better baked 
in the form of rolls, biscuits, or crackers, 
and batter breads in small iron cups. 

It is especially essential in making 
aerated breads that everything be in 
readiness before beginning to put the bread 
together. All the materials should be 
measured out, the utensils to be used close 
at hand, and the oven properly heated. 
The heat of the oven for baking should 
be sufficient to form a slight crust over all 
sides of the bread before the air escapes, 
but not sufficient to brown it within the 
first fifteen minutes. To aid in forming 
the crust on the sides and bottom, the 
iron cups should be heated before intro¬ 
ducing the batter, except for bread in 
which egg is used. The degree of heat 
required for baking will be about the same 
as for fermented rolls and biscuits, and 
the fire should be so arranged as to keep a 
steady but not greatly increasing heat. 
The heat should be greatest at the bottom 
of the oven. One hour is tlie average 
length of time required for properly bak¬ 
ing the batter breads. From forty minutes 
to one hour will be required for most of 
the dough breads. Success is also de¬ 
pendent upon the dexterity with which the 
materials, when ready, are put together. 
Batter bread often proves a failure, 
although the beating is kept up without 
cessation, because it is done slowly and 
carelessly, or interspersed with stirring, 
thus permitting the air to escape between 
the strokes, if the bread is to be baked 
at once, tl e greater tlie despatch with 
which it, can be got into a properly heated 
oven the lighter it will be. Crackers, 
rolls, and other forms of dough breads 
often lack in lightness because they are 
i allowed to stand some time before baking. 
The same is true of batter breads. If for 
any reason it is necessary to keep such 
breads for any length of time after being 
prepared, before baking, set the dish con¬ 
taining them directly on ice or in some 
cool place. 

Many of the recipes given for the batter 
breads include eggs. The yolk is not par¬ 
ticularly essential, and if it can he put to 
other uses, may be left out. The white of 
an egg. because of its viscous nature 
when beaten, serves ns a sort of trap to 
catch and hold air. and added to the 
bread, aids in making it light. Very nice, 
light broad may be made without eggs, 
but the novice in making aeraled breads 
will perhaps find it an advantage first to 
become perfectly familiar with the pro¬ 
cesses and conditions involved, by using 
the recipes with eggs before attempting 
those without, which are somewhat more 
dependent for success uix>n skill and prac¬ 
tice. The air may lie incorporated by 
beating the batter with a spoon, but a 
wire whip is a much more convenient 
utensil for this purpose. The irons in 
which batter breads are to be baked should 
not. be smeared with grease; if necessary 
to oil them at all. they should only be 
willed out lightly with a clean, oiled cloth. 
Irons well cared for, carefully washed 
and occasionally scoured with sapollo to 
keep them perfectly smooth, will require 
no greasing. ' - Mbs Kimoo. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE SIMPLICITY. 
Simplicity, raised by Mr. Hugh Dickson, 
Ltd., Belfast, is a Hybrid Tea with pure 
white single flowers of immense size, with 
large cupped petals of great substance and 
lasting a long time in good condition, the 
finest of all single Roses for massing. 
Another single Rose from the same raisers 


TREATMENT OF I'OT ROSES. 

[ shai.i. be much obliged if you will kindly tell 
me the proper treatment for pot Roses. M.v 
present gardener has never had the rare of 
them. What month should the pots he 
plunged in ashes? And should they be 
watered during that time? Also, when should 
they he taken into the vinery, and, subse¬ 
quently, what treatment should they receive 
to bloom in April and May?— Canterbury. 

[You do not say the class of Roses to 
which you refer, and the differences in the 


Any time during August the plants may 
be re[)otted, carefully removing a portion 
of the old ball of earth, though not more 
than one half of it, and repotting in fresh, 
fibrous loam, to which a little manure, 
leaf-mould, and bone-meal, at the rate of 
a 5-lneh potful to two bushels of soil, may 
he added. The repotting should bo done 
quite firmly, adding the soil by degrees, 
so that the lower part of the pot is us 



Rose Simplicity. 


is Miss Muriel Jamieson, of a pure deep 
yellow shade of colour, and useful for 
massing. Two other single varieties, also 
raised in the Royal Nurseries, Belfast, not 
yet in commerce hut shown lately in 
London, are Ulster Standard, a brilliant 
crimson, very free and continuous bloomer 
(award of merit R.ILS.), and Ulster (Jem, 
a companion to Simplicity, but of a deep 
yellow colour and quite sins 
medal N.R.S.). 

L" LiO 


correct treatment of the Hybrid Teas and 
Hybrid Perpetuais are as great as in the 
plants themselves. If of the first-named 
set, the plants would have given of their 
best flowering by the end of June or mid- 
July, and could then be stood out-of-doors, 
plunged either in short litter from the 
stable or in ashes, and well cared for in 
I lie matter of watering—Roses should 
never be dried off like bulbous plants—and 
prevented from any further flowering. 


well charged as elsewhere. Each plant 
will, of course, be given the size of pot it 
requires while leaving room for a fair 
addition of fresh soil. It will he well if 
the plants be not watered for two days 
prior to the potting. The potting com¬ 
pleted, the plants should be stood on a 
bed of ashes- without plunging—and given 
a good watering. The Hybrid Perpetuais 
complete their flowering much earlier than 
the others, and may, therefore, he put 
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out-of-doors bo soon as that, function Is 
over. In their case, watering and the 
keeping in check of insect 'posts are all 
that would be required to the middle or 
end of September, when repotting should 
be taken in hand. Being of a sturdier 
lace and free-rooting, it is usual to shake 
away nearly the whole of the soil from 
the roots before potting. This, in the case 
of large growers, is often done as a matter 
of convenience, large i*»t.s being costly, 
and it is not desirable to increase the root¬ 
ing area to any extent. In the repotting 
the most important item is to see that the 
soil is well worked among the lower roots 
and made firm by careful ramming, with¬ 
out injuring the fibres. The potting mix¬ 
ture as recommended for the Hybrid Teas 
will do quite well. Hybrid Teas, after being 
lightly pruned, may be introduced into the 
greenhouse during September, and given a 
temperature of 50 degs. will soon be on the 
move to flowering again. The Hybrid Per- 
petuals should he introduced into the 
greenhouse about mid-November and, 
given a fortnight to sweeten up, pruned 
in tlie usual way. You ask at what time 
the plants should be *’ taken into the 
vinery,” and the time recommended will 
do quite well. We must say, however, 
that it is impossible to grow good Roses 
under Vines. Roses not required before 
April or May would be best in a quite cool 
house with little or no lire heat through¬ 
out.] 


great a strength, or in an undiluted state, 
when the soil is dry, it quickly brings 
about a collapse of the root system and 
ultimately kills both roots and plant. 
From the information you afford us we 
can think of nothing else to which the 
death of the one, and the unsatisfactory 
condition of the other plants, can be attri¬ 
buted, and, no doubt, after giving the 
natter due consideration, you will arrive 
at the same conclusion.] 

Bose Reve d’Cr.—I quite agree with wliat 
" W.” says in praise of this Rose. In our 
light Surrey soil I know several gardens 
where it thrives amazingly, covering a large 
space. At the latter end of dune I saw this 
Rose carrying a large quantity of bloom. It 
must have been 20 feet high and about as 
much across. It was on the west wall of a 
house in Camberley, the roots in a moist 
gravel path and permeating the turf of the 
lawn.—\V. Surrey. 

Bose J. B. Clark. —During the past few 
weeks I have seen this in fine condition in an 
amateur's garden at Hadley W<»od, and in 
several gardens in our light, sandy soil. The 
finest I have seen wa.s about mid-July, in a 
market nursery at Fleet, Hants, the flowers 
large and sweetly-scented and of a deep crim¬ 
son. —West Surrey. 

Bose Juliet in Ayrshire.—This Rose, which 
is so rapidly coming to the front, is very fine 
this season in the garden of Mr. Richard 
Niven, Airlie House, Ayr. The colouring is 
excellent.— S. Arnott. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE PASSING OF THE INCURVED 
CIIR V S ANTH EM UM. 


NOTES AXI) HE PLIES. 


Rambler Boses failinor.—I would be glad to 
know the cause of a disease which has ap¬ 
peared in most of my Rambler Roses. The 
enclosed pieces were cut from a Dorothy Per¬ 
kins. I have had all affected parts cut out. 
Gan anything be done to stop it?—M. H., 
Muir I on, J)rcm. 

[Tin* Roses are attacked by the fungus 
Concotiiorium Fuckeli, one of the causes 
of Rose-canker. You are quite right to 
have all the affected shoots* cut out, and 
care should be taken to remove all those 
as well that show small brown-red mar¬ 
gined patches, for these are the beginnings 
of the trouble. The wounds should all be 
painted over with a 2.J per cent, solution 
of ly.xol, for it is through wounds that the 
fungus gains an entrance.] 


Boses dying.—I will be obliged if you will 
give me your opinion and advice regarding 
the accompanying Roses, from a bed of eight 
of Earl of Warwick, planted last November. 
Up to three weeks ago they presented a good 
and vigorous appearance with good blooms. 
Now one is apparently dead, and three of 
the others are evidently failing. Three in the 
bed still look fairly well and have good second 
blooms, though many of their leaves have 
rust badly, some of which leaves I enclose. 
They have had no special treatment, except a 
little liquid-manure at intervals three times 
during the summer. Resides the Rose-tree 
that is apparently dead I forward branches 
from the failing trees.—W. A. W. 

[The fact of the Roses in question hav¬ 
ing done .so well until throe weeks ago 
shows that, the soil is in no way at fault. 
Had anything of a deleterious nature 
been present in it the plants, as evidenced 
by the one you send, would not have made 
such vigor jus growth. This plant we find 
died from flic roots upwards, as the latter 
are quite dead, and the tops partially so. 
This proves that the mischief, whatever 
it could have been, originated at the roots 
and not in the growths above ground. 
What actually caused the death of the 
roots we are unable to say definitely, but 
as you state that nothing but liquid 
manure has been used, we are inclined to 


think that an overdose of this, given at a 
time when the soil was in a dry condition, 
is responsible for such dire results. 
Liquid manure, if diluted according to its 
strength with plain water, and applied 
when the soil Is In a moist condition, 
either after rain or through its haviug 
been previously watered artificially, lias n 
beneficial effect, hul^if made of at too 
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Much that is said respecting this matter 
on page 400, in the issue of Garpkmno 
Illustrated of July 2l$th last, I quite agree 
with. Iu tlie eiglities and early nineties 
incurved Chrysanthemums were of more 
interest to tlie enthusiast than the 
Japanese kinds, and for this reason the 
competition in the leading classes of these 
flowers was generally keener than in tlie 
classes for tlie more fantastic flowers of 
their Japanese rivals. At that time the 
Queen or Empress tyj»e of the flowers re¬ 
quired exceedingly careful culture, and 
tlie Princess type was also regarded with 
much favour. In tlie exhibitions held 
nowadays one hardly ever sees tlie much- 
admired type* above mentioned repre¬ 
sented in any of the leading exhibits. As 
types of the incurved they hardly exist. I 
exj>eet it is because they are more diffi¬ 
cult to grow than tlie modern race of in¬ 
curved Chrysanthemums, which may he a 
Japanese bloom when first-crown buds are 
retained and incurved blooms from a 
second-crown bud selection. The modern 
incurved bloom, generally speaking, is a 
much larger flower than its earlier and 
more popular prototype, and its culture is 
infinitely less difficult than that of the 
older type of the incurved Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. In my opinion, too, the quality in 
the newer type of the flower is less satis¬ 
factory than that represented in tlie beau¬ 
tiful Queen and Princess families of years 
ago. All these facts have some bearing on 
the “ passing ” of the incurved Chrysan¬ 
themum to which (lie article in question 
has drawn the attention of growers. At 
tlie chief show of tlie National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society last year there were seven 
exhibitors in tlie class for twelve incurved 
blooms distinct. This surely proves that 
there are growers who take an interest in 
these flowers, and it must not be forogtten 
that the show was held in tlie closing days 
of October—fully a week to ten days 
earlier than is desirable in the best in¬ 
terests of this type of tlie flower. 

The reason advanced for the decline of 
the formal, incurved varieties is hardly 
correct. The single-flowered sorts would 
never come into competition with the in¬ 
curved blooms for decoration. They are 
so very distinct in character that this en¬ 
thusiasm for tlie single sorts can have no 


bearing whatever on the decline of the in¬ 
curved varieties. Neither would anyone 
who desired a pretty table decoration 
dream of utilising tlie huge blooms that 
the writer of the article in question sub¬ 
mits is responsible for their lost ]x>pu- 
lurity. The incurved blossoms have a 
1 place in all well ordered decorations, and 
one need only visit a few of the leading 
market gardens to find that about lmlf-a- 
dozen sorts are grown iu considerable 
quantity and find a ready sale at remu¬ 
nerative prices. The writer in question is 
correct when lie says “ there is something 
to be said for growing plants having a 
score of blossoms.” That is how they 
should be grown. And with such delight¬ 
ful sorts ns Mrs. Geo. Rundle (white), Mr. 
George Glenny (pale yellow), Mrs. Dixon 
(rich yellow), Mrs. C. Crooks (white), 
Mrs. F. Judson (white), and a few others, 
beautiful decorative blossoms that asso¬ 
ciate so well with the Japanese-and other 
types of the Chrysanthemum, there is no 
reason why the incurved flowers should be 
passed by in favour of other types of the 
flower. The National Chrysanthemum 
Society* has recently reclassified the in¬ 
curved Chrysanthemums, and in doing so 
has subdivided the section as follows: — 
Sub-section (a) Large-flowered varieties. 
Examples: Buttercup and Duchess of 
Fife. Sub section (b) Medium and small- 
flowered varieties. Examples: Daisy 
Soutliam and Mrs. G. Jtundle. The execu¬ 
tive, or, rather, the Floral Committee, 
hoi>es that this reclassification will have 
the effect of retaining in cultivation many 
of the smaller though pretty decorative in¬ 
curved blooms that were fast going out of 
cultivation because they were not big 
enough” for exhibition. The society 
holies to provide classes in which each sub- 
i section will lie shown, and this should 
make the type more popular. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bush and specimen-trained Chrysan¬ 
themums.— Very little is heard nowadays 
about bush plants and specimen-trained 
plants of tlie Chrysanthemum. This may 
be traced in a large measure to the lack 
of interest now shown by Chrysanthemum 
societies in either type of these plants. 
The trained specimens that were so 
popular at the leading shows some twenty 
years ago are seldom met with either in 
tlie metropolis or in tlie provinces, and, 
after all, I think little is lost by the 
absence of these plants from the shows. 
The bush plants, however, may be placed 
in a different category, for they serve a 
very useful purpose. As plants for con¬ 
servatory embellishment, and for pro¬ 
viding cut blooms, they are much valued 
where they are well grown To grow bush 
plants is an excellent test of the grower’s 
skill. To ensure the development of 
really useful b\ish specimens it is im¬ 
portant that the plants be given ample 
space in their summer quarters, so that 
both sun and air may ripen tlie growths. 
Under no circumstances should the 
growths be stopped or pinched at this late 
period. The early days of July were the 
latest period for stopping, so that from 
this point the plants should be grown on 
to the terminal buds. So soon ns the 
plants are moderately dry they should be 
watered, and when the grower is satis¬ 
fied the pots are full of roots, give 
manure-water twice a week, . increasing 
this to three times a week as the season 
advances. In wet weather any well- 
known and approved fertiliser should lie 
lightly sprinkled over the surface soil, 
and this may be done as often as once a 
week. See that ample stakes are inserted 
and the growths lightly but securely tied 
t'j <4. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

SAXIFRAGA COTYLEDON'. 
Saxifraca Cotyleoon has been wonderfully 
line in its flowering this year. Thegroupof 
fifteen flowering spikes, growingonthetop 
of a single block of mountain limestone 
without any soil to speak of, has been sur¬ 
prisingly beautiful. This Saxifrage is per¬ 
fectly hardy, but many people tind a diffi- 
culty in making it bloom. The secret of 
success is to pull out the old ones after 
the bloom fades, and And plenty of new 
fissures in which to plant the two or three 
young offsets that usually come away with 
every parent plant. If a fissure is not 
available, plant in the ordinary border, 
where they will do nearly as well—some¬ 
times better. Peter in Turnbull. 

Sanilybrook Hall, Ashbourne, Derby. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Water Lilies in leaf-soil.—I recently 
saw a splendid lot of Water Lilies grow¬ 


1 vivum) you may select at will, for all are 
, hardy and well suited to wall-tops and 
strong soils generally. The following, 
however, are distinct: tectorum, calca- 
reum, calearaturn, montanum, violaceum, 
arachnoideum in all its forms, globi- 
ferum, boutiguyanum, glaucum, fimbria - 
I turn, and Verloti. Of Saxifrages any of 
i the S. Aizoon forms; also Uosti, elatior, 
altissiuia, Cotyledon in variety, eocli- 
learis, longifolia, and, in fine, any of the 
encrusted forms. The “ Mossy ** sorts 
would not be suitable. Other plants well 
suited to the dry border soil should include 
Snapdragon, Wallflower, Iceland Poppies. 
Alyssmn, Sedums of sorts, Megaseas in 
variety, Euphorbia myrsinites, E. pilosa, 
Othonnopsis cheirifolia. Campanula mura- 
lis, Aubrietias, and Corvdalis lutea.J 

Blue flowers for rockery border, —Would 
you kindly tell me of three or four perennials 
for edge of border facing south, also for a 
border facing north? I have Nepeta Mussini 
(Cat Mint) and various dwarf Campanulas, 
but they are not truly blue, having a violet 
tinge. Lithospermum Heavenly Blue I am 
trying fat present it is not doing very well). 
Gentiana acaulis I have failed with. I want 



Sax'jraga Cotyledon. From a photograph sent by Mr. Pevcril 
Turnbull , Sandybrook Hall , Ashbourne , Derby. 


ing in leaf-soil in an artificial pond 4 feet 
deep in a town garden. This Lily-pond 
was on a terrace, and formed almost 
similar to the figure 8, but not fully 
divided as the figure referred to is. The 
bottom and sides were cemented, and 
around the top a very neat rockery had 
been built. The total depth was 4 feet, 
as stated, and 2 feet of leaf-soil had been 
put in. Nothing more had been provided 
for the plants to root into, but, judging 
from tlieir splendid condition, nothing 
else was required. P»oth leaves and 
flowers were of large proportions and very 
healthy. Lovers of these plants need not 
deprive themselves of the pleasure of 
growing them even in small gardens in 
towns. The pond referred to measured 
nearly 12 feet in length.—G. G. B. 

Semperviviuus and Saxifrages for dry 
wall.— Will you kindly give me a list of 
Sempervivums and Saxifrages that are hardy 
and will grow amongst Rtones on the top of a 
hot. sunny wall and border, very dry soil, 1 
also plants, like Alyssum and Megasea, that 
do well at present in the border at the back, 
and do not mind the extreme dryness?— 
Fils d’Adam. 

[From tlie Houselecji-^’amily (Semiier- 
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things to hang over stones and remain a long 
time in flower—not Violas, but true peren¬ 
nials.—G. H. R. 

LFlowers of true blue colour and of the 
character you name are by no means plen¬ 
tiful, and some of those you possess would 
have been amoug the first that would have 
occurred to us as suited to your purpose, 
though the flowers are not true blue. In 
the circumstances we are afraid we can¬ 
not add greatly to the list. Campanula 
fragilis, C. muralis, Profusion, and Mayi 
are blue-flowered and of a trailing habit, 
so in two respects might he suitable. 
Veronica prostrata is a good blue and a 
free carpeter of stones, and might prove 
one of the best. The trailing Lithosper- 
mnms should he encouraged to the full. 
Aubrietia Dr. Mules is deep violet, but so 
good in colour, free in flowering, and easy 
of culture that it is well worth a place.] 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Edition, 11th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the beet plant*, tree.*, atui shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on vml. ('lath, medium 8vo, 15*.; 
j>o*t free, 15s. <id. “ The English Flower Garden " 
may also be had finely bound in 8 vote., half vellum, 25 s. net. 
Of all BwkselUr* or from the ofiire <f HARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED, 77, Fur nival-street, London, E.(J. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

VINCA KOSEA. 

The note on this in your issue of July 
19th, page 445, reminds me of the time 
when it was shown in the form of large 
specimens at the London exhibitions. I 
have seen specimens quite 5 feet across, 
the picture of health and covered with 
bloom, put up in collections of stove and 
greenhouse plants. In the nursery, where 
this class of plant was. well grown, a big 
plant of Vinca rosea was always avail¬ 
able to fill a gap occasioned sometimes by 
a plant going past its best, or by the 
partial failure which big ■specimen plants 
are liable to. Exhibitors used it simply 
as a stop-gap, because, although showy 
jbimI therefore effective in a group, it was 
not what is commonly termed a telling 
plant. However it may be nowadays, at 
that time tlie more, difficult a plant was 
to bring up to the exhibition size, tlm 
more heavily it counted with the judges. 
A Vinca of maximum size and in perfect 
condition would only count one point as 
against a IMmelea or Cape IJeath not one 
half the size, which would count two or 
three points, difficulty of culture being u de¬ 
termining factor. The cultural details are 
simple enough. Cuttings of the young 
wood strike freely in warmth in early 
spring, and, shifted along, using a rather 
generous compost, will make nice bushy 
little well-flowered specimens. Tb« fol¬ 
lowing year, early in March, they should 
he pruned back rather hard and be very 
carefully watered until young shoots form 
When these are half an inch long they 
may be repotted, working away as much 
of the old soil as possible. In this way 
they will make good specimens in S-iuch 
pots. When in full growth abundance of 
water is needed and a certain amount of 
shade is necessary, but this must not be 
overdone; the aim should be to secure 
a free but stout growth. J. Cornhill. 


CALADIUMS. 

Complaints of severe losses among 
Caladiums during, the winter.months are 
by no means infrequent, and in many 
cases at least this mortality is due to 
neglect at the present season of the year. 
Very often as soon as the leaves have lost 
their brightness the plants are consigned 
to some out-of-tlie-way spot and compara¬ 
tively neglected. It should be borne in 
mind that it is when the plant is approach¬ 
ing maturity that the eorms arc built up 
for another season’s growth. Owing to 
this, Caladiums during the latter part of 
the season should have a good position 
assigned thorn in the stove, and be watered 
just as carefully as before. More sunshine 
will, however, he beneficial. As they show 
signs of going to rest the water supply 
must be lessened and finally discontinued 
altogether. When quite dormant, they are 
by some wintered in the same i>ots as they 
have grown in, or are shaken quite clear 
of the old soil and laid in pots of sand or 
sandy compost. Treated in the latter way, 
the conns occupy less room during the 
winter, and their condition can he more 
easily examined. By some the eorms are 
wintered near the hot-water pipes, a some¬ 
what. risky proceeding unless great care is 
taken, as if the sand becomes too much 
parched up a kind of dry rot is very liable 
to set in. An excess of moisture, particu¬ 
larly if combined with lowness of tempera¬ 
ture, is just as dangerous. The structure 
in which the eorms are wintered should 
not at any time fall below GO degs. Many 
of the newer and more brightly-coloured 
Caladiums are Jess robust than the older 
kinds, so that in their ease a little extra 
attention is often well repaid. Of all Cala¬ 
diums, one. grown perliapsjJ|pj a greater 
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extent than any other is C. argyrites, of 
which, by the way, C. Humboldt! is now 
said to be the correct name. It is a pretty, 
free-growing little plant, whose numerous 
leaves are slender and in colour a bright 
green marked with purest white. Though 
introduced as long ago as 1858, I am not 
aware of Caladium argyrites having 
flowered in this country. K. R. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Brugmansias.—How should young 
Brugmansia (Datura) plants be treated, as to 
soil, etc.? Mine have been kept under glass, 
and always drop their leaves. —Mrs. James. 

[Brugmansias, or Daturas, are very 
liberal feeders, and liable to cast their 
leaves. They are better out-of-doors than 
under glass during the summer months. 
The most suitable compost is about two* 
parts loam to one part of well-decayed 
manure and leaf-mould, mixed with a 
sprinkling of sand. The drainage should 
be effective, for during the summer the 
plants need to be freely supplied with 
water. In the winter Brugmansias must 
he treated much as Fuchsias arc, that is 
to say, kept almost dry at the roots and 
in a structure safe from frost. In the 
spring, with increased heat and moisture, 
they will grow away freely. When the 
pots are well tilled with roots an occa¬ 
sional dose of liquid manure will be 
helpful.] 

Growing Gloxinias. —Kindly say what 
treatment two-year-old Gloxinias require? 
Mine turn brown in buds and foliage.— Mrs. 
James. 

[As both buds and foliage of your 
Gloxinias have turned brown it points to 
some error in their cultivation. What 
that is we cannot, of course, say, as there 
are so many possible causes. A very 
likely reason, however, is that the plants 
are attacked by thrips, which quickly 
injure the plants in the way described. 
This is particularly liable to happen if the 
plants have been grown in a structure 
where a warm, dry atmosphere is main¬ 
tained. Sudden exposure to sunshine, 
after the plants have been shaded, would 
also account for the damage. Two-year- 
old Gloxinias Should, during the winter, ! 
when dormant, be kept dry; then, about 
the end of February or early in March, I 
they must be shaken quite clear of the 


self colours, the spotted flowers, and the | 
edged varieties being all equally good. An | 
award of merit was made to the strain, 
whose beauty well served to show that ! 
when such charming plants can be raised i 
from seed it is certainly unnecessary to in- 
crease from leaf cuttings as of old. In 
order to obtain flowers in so short a time 
a good deal of heat will be, of course, ne¬ 
cessary during the early stages, but the 
robust character of the leafage and flowers 
supported by good, firm stalks showed that 1 
! they had during the latest stages at least 
been grown comparatively cool.—W. T. 

Cassia corymbosa.— This is in many 
| districts nearly hardy—in fact, in the 
more favoured parts of these islands it 
may be met with as a wall plant out-of- i 
doors. Where winter protection is needed, } 
it is, however, valuable in many ways. In 
the greenhouse or conservatory it forms a 
good pillar or wall plant, under which 
conditions the pinnate leaves are hand¬ 
some at sill seasons, while the golden blos¬ 
soms, borne freely throughout the summer 1 
and often well on into the autumn, form 
an additional feature. Beside this, it 
makes a pretty pot plant, and if stopped 
once or twice when young, branches 
freely. It is also suited for planting in 
the mixed beds of tender subjects which 
form such a feature of present-day flower 
gardening. In this way it is often asso¬ 
ciated with sucli plants as Lantanas, 
Solanum jasminoides, Heliotrope, Swain- 
sonias, Streptosolen Jamesoni, and others. 
Seed of this Cassia is at times obtainable, 
and from it young plants can be readily 
raised, while cuttings of the half-ripened 
shoots strike without difficulty in a gentle 
heat in spring. Flants obtained in this 
way flower more freely in a small state 
than seedlings. 

Unhealthy Gloxinias f'P.).—The Gloxinias | 
are simply eaten up with thrips, generally 
caused by too hot and dry an atmosphere sur- j 
rounding them, just the condition under I 
which yours were grown, as you say the house | 
is a hot and dry one and has had but little 
moisture in it. The only thing to he done | 
now is to fumigate frequently; but that will 
not restore the plants to health, as they are 
too far gone. Another season use more mois¬ 
ture in the air of house, and if any thrips 
are seen fumigate at once two or three nights 
in succession. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 


BOOKS. 


“ L’ART DU BOUQUET.”* 

I always thought, and the late Mr. 
Henry Moon, the artist, was of the 
opinion, that we got the best result in 
flower decoration by taking one or two 
flowers at a time and not overcrowding 
them, as is the unfortunate English prac¬ 
tice. The author of this little book holds 
the same view, and in a number of very 
clear and effective drawings, accom¬ 
panied by a very eharmingly-w r ritten 
letterpress, makes out an unanswerable 
case for what one may call, from want of 
a better term, the graceful Japanese w*ay 
of arranging flowers in vases, baskets, 
and small tanks for the decoration of the 
house, and table. He reminds us that in 
Japan flowers are offered as presents, as 
in our country, with the difference that 
they are never made into bouquets before¬ 
hand, and it devolves upon the person to 
whom the present is made to arrange 
them to the best advantage. In European 
countries the exact contrary is practised, 
and the taste of the recipient is never con¬ 
sulted in the case of a gift of flowers. 
The bouquets are arranged according to 
the taste of the giver, or, more often, of 
the florist. This, the author says, show’s 
a w’nnt of delicacy and forethought which 
the meanest Japanese peasant would not 
be guilty of. As regards the choice of 
vase, he quotes [Chapter VI.) Miss 
Jekyll, who, rightly, thinks that one 
should, as a rule, avoid making use of 
what one may call the pattern vuse, while 
making an exception in favour of blue 
and white china, as so well becoming 
many sorts of flowers. 

The author (Chapter III.) points to an 
error which is so often made—that of 
thiuking that the bouquet is pretty 
no matter where it is placed. “ The 
whole beauty of a bouquet—its colour, 
foirn, and quality—depend on its relation¬ 
ship to the objects which surround it, the 
colour of the carpet and of the hangings, 
and also the point of view from w'hich it 
is considered.” It is evident, he observes, 
that the colours of draperies can destroy 
the beauty of a bouquet of flow’ers, and on 


old soil and repotted In a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand. In a temperature 
of 50 dogs, to (15 degs. they will soon start 
into growth, but they must be watered 
carefully at first, that is, till the roots take 
possession of the new soil. Four-inch 
pots will he large enough for the first pot¬ 
ting. The plants will then grow away 
sturdily, and when the pots are well fur¬ 
nished with roots they may be put into 
their flowering pots. These should he 
from 5 inches to 0 inches in diameter, ac¬ 
cording to tlie vigour of the plant. By 
the end of May fire heat may he dispensed 
with, and the plants will grow away freely 
in an ordinary greenhouse temperature,- 
provided the house is shaded from the sun 
and not too draughty. Thrips may bo 
destroyed by vaporising with the XL All 
vaporiser.] 

Seedling Cloxinias.— The readiness with 
which Gloxinias can be raised from seed, 
and the short time in which good flower¬ 
ing examples can be obtained, was well 
shown at the meeting of flic Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on July 29th. Messrs. 
James VeiteJi and Sons, Chelsea, filled a 
large table with splendid flowering ex¬ 
amples, ..all raised from seed sown in 
January last. The plants, which were for 
the greater part in 4$-inch and 5-inch pots, 
were models of cultural skill, the leaves 


having that firm, solid look characteristic 
of perfect health, the flowers large, of good 



NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cathering Everlasting-flowers. — The 

various flowers in our gardens referred 
to as “Everlastings” have now reached 
that stage when they should be cut 
and bunched for the adornment of the 
home in winter. The practice of thus 
preserving these blossoms may not appeal 
to all, but to the one who has no green- 
muse, and who is virtually cut off from 
gathering blossoms after October until 
the first of the spring flowers arrive, 
these, which we call “ Everlastings,” 
count much. Perhaps the most useful of 
the section are the Heliclirysuins, which 
need to be cut when half opened, and a 
fine wire passed deftly through the centre 
of each bloom. The stems may be cut off. 
as they are of little value, being brittle 
when dried and of no support to the 
bloom. Xeranthemiiins and Rhodanthes 
may be similarly dealt with. Possessing 
a like character are the heads of Eehinops 
(the Globe Thistles) and Eryngiums (the 
Sea Hollies). These should be cut with the 
stems iiilaH before they have reached 
maturity. One remembers the value of 
pods of Honesty, and the bludder-Jike. 
appendages of the so-called Chinese 
Lanterns, the Physalises. With such a 
collection, with perhaps a few grasses and 
sprays of Lavender, one may have vases of 
interest that will tide one over the winter 
until the appearance of the spring 
blossoms.— Townsman. 


the other hand, they can do much to give 
effect to this beauty. In regard to this 
he quotes Miss Jekyll (“ Flower Decora¬ 
tion in the House ”) as saying that in 
every room there is one particular spot 
where the flowers are in the right place, 
and try as one may to change the place, 
one goes back to it in spite of oneself, 
not from force of habit, but solely because 
the flowers so placed are in harmony with 
the general aspect of the room. One even 
finds that certain rooms call for flowers 
of certain colours, and that the style of a 
room calls for an arrangement of flowers 
which is suited to it. A room In which 
various shades of blue prevail demands 
white and pale-yellow flowers with 
bright-green foliage. If the walls are a 
pale blue, a tender rose with grey leaf, 
and so on. While carefully avoiding 
faults of tone, it is just as well to refraiu 
from certain mistakes in regard to line, 
especially lines cutting across other lines. 
To this the Japanese allow but one* ex¬ 
ception— i.e., tlie branches of the Plum, 
which naturally cross each other. One 
should also guard against parallel lines 
as much as possible. The best lines and 
curves are obtained, in the first place, by 
a right choice of branches, and in the next 
place by bending and twisting and 
arrangement, and by rejection of awk¬ 
ward or useless branches. 

---- . - 

* " L Art du Bouquet, ‘ by N. C. Cl&irolx, Pun*; Lucitu 
lAveur, Editeur, 13, Hue ties 8 Peres 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CORIARIA JAPONICA. 

Tins, which was given an award of merit 
by the Floral Committee of the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society on July 21st, 190S, comes 
from Japan. It forms a somewhat low- 
spreading shrub, the flowers of which are 
of no ornamental value. They are, how¬ 
ever, succeeded by berries which, as they 
ripen, assume a coral-red tint. This colour 
they retain for some time, ultimately 
changing to a deep purple hue. Some fine 
fruiting branches of this were shown by 
Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, at the 


siderable importance. The typical II. 
patulum, a native of India, China, and 
other parts of the East, is a slender- 
branehed shrub about 11 foot high, bear¬ 
ing golden flowers each a couple of 
inches or so across. The variety Henryi 
is a sturdier plant and grows from 2 feet 
to 25 feet in height. Its broadly ovate 
leaves have a slight glaucous bloom. The 
golden flowers, each rather more than 
2 inches across when fully expanded, are 
thick in texture and produced in terminal 
inflorescences. It was discovered in Cen¬ 
tral China, and seeds were originally sent 
to this country about twenty years ago. 
Allhough II. patulum is said to be one of 


the bottom eyes. This restricts the number 
of shoots, which are, as a rule, limited to 
very few on a plant, as those with huge 
heads of blossoms find the readiest sale. 
In order to get the largest clusters, the 
plants need to be freely fed as the pots get 
well tilled with roots. The same end may 
Ire attained in the open ground should tlie 
object be similar, but many prefer smaller 
clusters and more of them. Under either 
conditions it is a striking shrub when in 
flower during the latter part of the 
summer. For outdoors I like the typical 
H. paniculata better, though most people 
prefer the variety grandiflora. The type, 
which is very ditlieult to obtain from 



Coriaria japonica in fruit in Miss Willmott's garden at Great Warley. 


meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on Tuesday, August 12th. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A double Bramble. —I am sending yon 
ehoots of a rambler, which grows in a hedge 
in this district just like an ordinary Bramble. 
After it has flowered the flowers die off, leav. 
ins no fruit or seed-pod. If you could tell 
me through your paper the name and origin 
of it, and if it is of any value. I should be 
greatly obliged. No person about here has 
seen anything like it before.—J. M., IVivels- 
field, Sussex. 

[A very handsome thing, known in gar¬ 
dens as Rubus fruticosus U.-pi.— Ed.] 
Hypericum patulum var. Henryk- -The 
typical Hypericum patulum is too tender 
for general outdoor cutivntion, and the 
Introduction of the variety Henryi, which 
Is a much hardier pltuit 7 »has been ol con- 

C.Ov gle 


the parents of H. Moserinnum, the other 
parent being H. ealyeinuin, it does not 
appear to he an easy subject to cross; in 
fact, the genus Hypericum throughout is 
not, easily hybridised, for though many 
crosses have been tried the results have 
usually been unsatisfactory. II. p. Henryi 
is easily increased from cuttings inserted 
in sandy soil in a close frame during the 
summer. It is an advantage to cut back 
and thin out well each spring.—I). 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora.— 
Great numbers of this Hydrangea are sent 
here from the Continent during the winter 
months, the bulk of them being grown in 
pots. Nearly all the plauts sent here have 
long cane-like shoots, which when the 
plants are potted are cut back to nearly 


nurseries, differs from grnndiflorn in being 
more robust and the leaves of a deeper 
green, while the flower-heads, though 
equally large, are less massive, owing to 
the great preponderance of small, fertile 
Idooms.—P. W. 

Box-edging, clipping (IV. T. Ogilvy ).—The 
best time to clip Box-edgings ia towards the 
end of May or early in June, as new grow'th 
ia then quickly formed. If done later than 
this the plants may not break into growth 
soon enough, and as a result would suffer 
much during the winter. The Yew and the 
Ivy should be clipped in April. 

The Iiarch saw-fly.—I have some fine Larch- 
trees in my garden, and as the saw-fly is strip¬ 
ping the trees in the neighbourhood of their 
leaves, I am anxious to know what I can do to 
save my trees from attack. I have put up 
boxes for tits, and consider that that and en¬ 
couraging chaffinches and starlings to visit 
the garden have helped to preserve the trees 
1 fliimmer-—-L. R. T. 
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LAYERING STRAWRERRIES. 

Now is |lie time to do this, and I would 
advi.se all plants, whether for pot culture 
or for planting in open quarters, to be 
layered, as it gives them a capital start, 
and is an advantage in every way. It is 
a common plan to layer them all into small 
pots, and many pots are required to do 
this where large quantities of plants are 
needed. Indeed, to layer them all into pots 
often creates such a demand for pots that 
it cannot be met, and, consequently, only a 
few are layered for special purposes. It 
is, however, easy enough to layer Straw* 
berries without any pots at all. Nor are 
they, in my opinion, the best for the recep¬ 
tion of Strawberry runners; indeed, 1 
prefer turf to them. Turves which have 
been stored for a time and which have no 
Grass on them are the best. They should 
he cut up into little squares 0 inches in 
diameter, and a Strawberry runner should 
he jiegged into the centre of each piece. 
Two or three hundred pieces may be cut 
up in a shed, put into a wheelbarrow, and 
taken out to the Strawberry quarters. A 
number of small pegs should also be at 
hand and a trowel. The latter is used to 
let each piece of turf into the ground be¬ 
tween the row’s; then a small hole is 
formed in the centre of each piece of turf, 
into which the roots of the runners arc 
put; then they are pressed together and 
lagged down to keep them firm in the 
turf. In a few days the roots will find 
their way into the turf, and in eight or 
ten days after layering the turf will he 
one mass of healthy young roots, and the 
plants ready for either potting to fruit 
the following spring, or to plant, in beds, 
borders, or new’ plantations of any kind 
The roots being all in the small piece of 
turf without any twisting round, as in the 
case of pot-layered plants, start, into 
growth when moved more freely than pot 
plants. I advocate this system from two 
important ]K>ints, viz., economy of labour 
and decided advantage to the plants. 

J. 


LICHEN-COVERED FRUIT-TREES. 

(Reply to “Anxious.”) 

The growths you send us are Lichens, 
W’hich, when found upon fruit-trees in 
quantity, furnish unmistakable proof that 
the site ii])on which the trees are growing 
stands in need of draining, as these 
Lichens only exist when the subsoil i.s 
more or less charged with stagnant water, 
whiHi in turn creates a damp atmosphere 
and produces conditions congenial to their 
well-being. These growths have a very 
prejudicial effect on the health of the trees 
if allowed to remain on them year after 


year without measures being taken to get 
rid of them, and in course of time the 
trees assume a stunted appearance, and, 
according to our experience, the fruit pro¬ 
duced is of very inferior quality and small 
in size. The first tiling to be done under 
such circumstances Is to properly drain 
the orchard, running a main drain with an 
outfall at the lowest point in such a man¬ 
ner that cross drains may be laid and 
connected with it on either side, every 
L*> feet, or 20 feet apart, according to the 
quantity of water found present, after 
sinking a few' test, holes in different parts 
of the orchard from 2 feet to 3 feet deep. 
If you have a man in your locality (and 
there generally i.s one in most rural dis¬ 
tricts) conversant with agricultural drain¬ 
ing and the nature of the soil to be dealt 
with, you cannot do better than place 
yourself in bis hands, and let him carry 
out this importjmt^patter for wou. Draihs 
h^d in a hnph/znrrl mr.iriwj Ijpby inex¬ 


perienced persons, are worse than useless, 
and far more costly in the end than it 
carried out in a proper manner at the 
outset. The draining we advise you to 
undertake this autumn or in early winter, 
and as soon as the lnnd has been rid of its 
surplus moisture you may then turn your 
attention to ridding the stems and main 
branches of Lichens and Moss, for we 
strongly suspect that ibis is present also 
on the trees. There is nothing better than 
a piece of old iron hoop for accomplishing 
tills with, as the bark then remains unin¬ 
jured, while the work can he done in an 
expeditious and effectual manner. This 
done, the next thing is to spray the 
smaller branches and their extremities 
with caustic alkali solution, directions for 
the making of which are given below. 
This may he applied as soon as made 
through a proper syringing nozzle, con¬ 
nected to a G feet length of £-inch galvan¬ 
ised tubing. For tall trees two or more 
lengths of tubing may he necessary for the 
tops to be properly reached, and the tubes 
should be connected w’itli a garden engine 
(w’hieli will supply the requisite amount 
of forcing power) with a good length of 
india-rubber hose, so that the operator is 
free to manipulate the sprayer as In* 
pleases. An old suit of clothes should he 
worn by the operator, leather gloves on 
his hands, and to prevent tin? spray falling 
on his face, keep to the windward side of 
the trees as far as possible. This caustic 
wash is the most effectual one you can 
employ, as it not only kills Lichen and 
Moss, but rids the trees of a host, of insect 
foes as well. Should you consider this too 
troublesome, your next course is to choose 
some morning when the trees are damp 
after rain, and well smother every branch 
and twig with freshly-slaked lime, which, 
if properly carried out, will have the same 
effect as spraying. The old-fashioned 
plan of whitewashing the stems and main 
branches has much to commend it. but we 
advise that a small quantity of cow-duug 
and enough soot ho added to tone the wash 
down and render it less conspicuous, and 
this may he made use of whether you elect 
to spray or not. 

The caustic alkali solution i.s made as 
follows: Take 1 lb. each of caustic soda 
and crude potash (peaflash) and place in 
separate vessels (tubs or buckets) and 
pour on sufficient boiling water to dissolve 
the chemicals. When this has been 
effected, mix both together, and then pour 
in enough hot water to make 30 gallons, 
when it is ready for use,, and may lie 
applied hot just, as it. is. Some use but 
2 lb. of crude potash and 1 lb. of caustic 
soda, and add 10 ozs. of soft soap, which 
must ho dissolved prior to, and mixed 
with the other ingredients after the latter 
is ready for use. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shanked Grapes.—The enclosed bunch of 
white Muscat (trapes has been cut from a 
vinery half white anil half black Muscat. The 
Vines are planted inside, with arches in the 
wall for the roots to spread out. The Vines 
are treated in the ordinary way. On the 
edge of the border 1 grow Pinks and Roses. 
This year several of the bundles have begun 
to shrivel up, the stem going brown and the 
fruit falling. Please state cause and remedy. 
The Vines appear quite healthy. The upper 
and under lights of vinery are left a little 
open at. night. No fire at present.—II. N. D. 

[The term “shanking,” from which 
your Grapes are suffering, is applied to 
denote the withering up of the stalks and 
berries of the Grapes. Sometimes only a 
few berries shank, in other cases the 
whole bunch, and in bad cases the entire 
crop. The berries that thus shank never 
ripen and soon decay. As to the causes 
that produce this, many opinions have 
been given. Over cropping will cause it, 
while the destruction of the foliage by 
insect pests will also bring it on. *If llii. 


roots’get into a bad subsoil, or the border 
becomes sour and soddened, shanking is 
sure to follow’. Planting in too rich soil 
and excessive dryness at the roots also 
predispose the Vines to produce shanked 
berries. If the roots have got down into 
sour, wet subsoil, the only remedy is to 
lift the Vines and replant, taking care, if 
the position i.s low, to afford good drain¬ 
age, and to use porous materials so that 
the roots can run freely.] 

Cropping young Vines. — I feel con¬ 
vinced that if Vines were not allowed to 
carry a single bunch during the first two 
years of their life a much greater weight 
of fruit could be taken from them in after 
years. The bearing powers of many Vines 
are undoubtedly wonderfully lowered by 
overcropping in the earlier stages of their 
existence. There i.s a natural desire to 
got a crop of fruit as soon as possible 
after planting, but it. would be better if 
the first thought were given to securing 
strength and permanent fertility in the 
Vines. It would he interesting to note the 
difference of girth of stem in two sets of 
Vines, one of which had been cropped in 
the ordinary way from the first year after 
planting, the other not having been 
allowed to fruit during the first two 
seasons. The disparity would, J feel sure, 
he considerable. It requires, however, 
more self-denial to wait until the third 
year from planting than most Vine- 
growers are possessed of. Growers for 
profit are naturally anxious for a quick 
return on the outlay incurred in building 
and planting, the modern system being to 
crop heavily and feed liberally from the 
time the Vines come into bearing. Very 
few would care fo wait a couple of years 
before taking a buneli of fruit from their 
Vines however great the advantages might 
be in the long run. Cropping very lightly 
for the first two years is, however, very 
different from taxing the capacity of the 
Vine to its full extent— Vitjs. 

Strawberry Vicomtesse Hericart de 
Thury.— It, is full late in the day to write 
on the merits of this old variety. My 
reason for doing so i.s that in my estima¬ 
tion we have none superior to it for pre¬ 
serving. and, in addition, it is one of the 
best croppers grown. By many this 
variety is grown under the name of Gari¬ 
baldi. For preserving it is one of the best. 
Few varieties hear so freely, and, owing 
to its abundant foliage, the blooms rarely 
get injured by frost, while in dry seasons 
it does not suffer from red-spider. I used 
to grow Keen’s Seedling, and it was much 
liked for ^preserving, the fruits being 
cooked whole. To prevent the fruits being 
broken in the cooking Red Currants were 
used. The Red Currants were boiled and 
the juice passed through a fine sieve, 
the Strawberries then being placed in the 
juice and cooked thus. The preserve is 
excellent, and many can eat it who dislike 
the very sweet flavour Strawberries 
usually have. Vicomtesse is also most 
valuable for preserving in the same way, 
but the fruits should not be over ripe—F. 

A good Raspberry for preserving.— So 
far as I know’, and I have grown all the 
best known Raspberries for preserving, 
none, in my estimation, equals Semper 
Fidelia, a rich scarlet pink, a remarkably 
free grower, and what makes it more 
valuable, a continuous cropper, as it bears 
freely some time after the summer 
fruiters are past. For years I grew’ this 
variety in the midlands. Its name, Sem¬ 
per Fidelis, is the motto of the old city of 
Worcester, so that I should think it 
originated there, probably at St. John s 
Nurseries} The flavour is much brisker 
than. that_of others, and this makes it a 
splendid variety "for. competes or preserv- 
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ing. I grew it largely on tliis account, 
also, because it came in when others were 
on the wane. With a little attention to 
cultural details I could almost bridge over 
the period between the summer fruiters 
ami the autumn ones. The fruits are not 
so large as those of Superlative, but being 
produced so abundantly it is a most pro¬ 
fitable variety.—W. 

Apple bloom, colour in.—The notes and 
illustrations that have appeared recently 
should do much to induce many to plant for 
ornament. I was pleased to see Mr. Bun- 
yard s note pointing out those with the best- 
coloured flowers. I fully agree with liis re¬ 
marks that kinds with pale fruit have flowers 
of the brightest colour. No kind do I consider 
more illustrative of this than Lord Derby. 
During The past two seasons 1 have been im¬ 
pressed with this when a young, loose-grow¬ 
ing, vigorous standard has been in bloom. I 
cannot imagine any thing more attractive in 
ornamental grounds than a group of Apple- 
trees in bloom. Home of the pleasure-grounds 
attached to some of our fine old Kuglish homes 
would be greatly improved by their use.— 
J. C. F. C. 


VEGETABLES. 

NOTES FROM A SCOTTISH GARDEN. 
At tlie time o£ writing we nre, in this dis¬ 
trict. passing through an exceptional 
period of drought. During July rain fell 
only upon eight days, the total fall for the 
month being slightly under an Inch, while 
for the corresponding month of last year 
it was almost inches—to be exact, 

til inches. From August 1st until 
August 8th only a slight shower has 
fallen, and, consequently, many plants are 
showing signs of distress. Chief amongst, 
these are Peas, which, despite a rather 
lavish mulch, in which well-rotted seaweed 
is used freely, are not tilling their pods 
as they ought to do. This is to be re¬ 
gretted, because* the crops are particu¬ 
larly heavy, having grown and flowered 
very freely until the present time. The 
Later-sown liroad lieans are In similar 
difliiuilties, although the effects of flic 
drought are not so visible in their ease, 
from the fact that the soil on which they 
are grown is heavier and more retentive 
of moisture tbnn that occupied by the 
Pens. Many of the midseason Cauli¬ 
flowers are buttoning prematurely. On 
tile other hand, the autumn Cauliflowers 
and l lie winter vegetables do not appear 
to tie suffering to the same extent. 
Fruit for preserving has seldom been 
picked in liettor order, and it lias been 
possible, owing to ttie splendid weather, 
to proceed with this always tedious task 
from start to finish without interruption. 
Strawberries were aii especially heavy 
crop, and ripened well, while the fruit 
was large, firm, and well coloured. Rasp¬ 
berries are generally a bumper crop in 
these gardens, and tills year lias been no 
exception. Indeed, one might even ven¬ 
ture the opinion that the crop was heavier 
than usual, and individual fruits nearly 
ns large ns loganberries have been quite 
common. There is still a prospect—given 
rain—that quite a large quantity of Rasp¬ 
berries may still he picked, while Logan¬ 
berries are quite a passable show. The 
one fault to he found with this useful 
berry Is its habit of ripening irregularly, 
this rendering it impossible to secure a 
large picking at one time. Of course, this 
could he remedied by planting an extra 
width, hut the exuberant growths of the 
Loranlierry take up a very considerable 
amount of space, to which it is now im¬ 
possible to add. 

Pdack Currants were, ns a whole, 
slightly thinner than is usually the ease, 
hut both Red Currants and White Cur¬ 
rants were fully up to the average. 
Gooseberries are poor—Indeed, many trees 
ore entirely barren, the crop being the 
worst experienced forae^hteen yenra. To 
a certa If extent thi/is attyihet^ J|Otlie 


t 

.severe and repeated falls of snow during 
winter, which levelled the wire erections 
which are permanently erected over 
Gooseberry brakes in these gardens. 
Wall-fruit is very scarce. Pears, with the 
solitary exception of Williams’, are very 
poor, and this is the more commented 
upon because, as a rule, Pears are here 
the surest croppers. Apples on walls, ex¬ 
cepting Ribshm Pippin, are a failure, but 
there is about a lialf-erop of Plums. In 
the ease of the latter, the yield is con¬ 
fined to comparatively few varieties, 
Coe’s Golden Drop, Jefferson, Washing¬ 
ton, and Kirke's being, perhaps, the best, 
while there are a few fruits among the 
trees of Reine Claude do Bavay. Morello 
Cherries are under the average, but by 
no means so disappointing as other stone 
fruit, while Damsons are an utter failure. 
In open quarters Apples are fairly plenti¬ 
ful, and some old trees of Pears are bearing 
heavily. These, by reason of their flower¬ 
ing later, missed I lie cold and inclement 
winds which ruined the bloom upon the 
walls. 

Needless to say, with the abundance of 
sunshine, there is plenty of bloom of nil 
kinds. Roses have recovered in a remark¬ 
able degree from the frosting which they 
got in winter, and the display has been 
good and prolonged. Sweet Peas have 
been exceptionally fine, with plenty of 
length of stem, but, liko other things, they 
are beginning to need rain. Carnations 
are now beginning to make a fine show, 
and will be in abundance by the end of the 
week. Sea Hollies have been very fine, 
and among annuals nothing lias been more 
admired than a large group of Lava torn 
trimestris, the plants being in some in¬ 
stances close 11 jK»n C. feet high. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Coleworts. — The London, or Rosette. 
Colewort is still one of the most useful. 
The new Drumhead Colewort is also very 
useful, as it. is less tender than the 
Rosette, but very similar in growth. This 
was obtained by crossing the Rosette with 
the Christmas Drumhead Cabbage, and 
those who want a late autumn or early 
winter supply would do well to grow it. 
It partakes of the hardiness of the Cab¬ 
bage, but does not. split readily in severe 
weather, and the quality is excellent. I 
have seen the Hardy Green Colewort 
planted largely for winter supplies, hut do 
not advise it, as given a mild winter this 
variety bolts, and gives but a small return 
when cut in comparison with the Rosette 
and Drumhead Coleworts.—F. 

Winter Cabbages.— For many yents, for 
an early winter supply, I grew Little Gem 
Cabbage. Sown now, this is a most useful 
Cabbage, being very dwarf, with few 
outer leaves, and when full grown it has a 
firm, compact heart, which is rarely 
injured by severe weather, remaining 
sound and good for weeks. It is an ideal 
Cabbage for winter supplies, and of ex¬ 
cellent quality. For late use, to follow 
Little Gem, and to precede the early 
spring Cabbage, the old, but still good, 
Christmas Drumhead should be grown. It 
is one of the best for the season named. 
In Scotland and the northern counties, for 
years I grew the useful Winningstadt for 
autumn use. Recently, I saw it exhibited 
as a spring or summer Cabbage, but grown 
thus it was very poor, largo, coarse, and 
flabby. Its value is at the season named. 
—W. F. 

Pea The Gladstone. — I have been 
struck at different times with the varia¬ 
tions in this sterling Pea at exhibitions. 
Some samples appeared to be much finer 
than others, although they were, 
obviously, all Gladstone. For some time I 
attributed this to (in the case of the finest 
examples) superior culture; hut to .settle 


the matter I arranged a tost during the 
present season. A quart of seed was pro¬ 
cured from each of two firms, and sown 
ami treated precisely in a similar.way in 
a row 50 yards long— ea^h quart sowing 
25 yards. Germination was good, and a 
little thinning was resorted to, and I am 
now quite convinced that the difference 
is a question of selection. The sample 
labelled “A ” is producing pods of 
superior quality, smooth, well-shaped, 
and well-filled. The “R” quart, while 
certainly Gladstone, and equally robust in 
haulm as the former, is throwing pods 
much smaller than “ A,” and these are 
studded with little excrescences which 
give them quite a rough feel. It may be 
added that “ B ” was the dearer of the 
two by a few pence, and that one came 
from a Scottish and the other from an 
English firm.— Kirk. 

Winter Spinach.— During early August 
it is well to sow a good breadth, and again 
Inter in September, for a full winter 
supply, as the earliest sown, though use¬ 
ful, will, in a mild season, have made too 
much growth, and will probably run to 
seed some time in advance of the spring- 
sown, thus leaving a void. Plants from a 
sowing in mid-September, though they will 
not provide a great wealth of cutting 
material in the autumn, will commence, 
say, late in January or early February, to 
grow freely, and if given n little quick- 
acting fertiliser between the rows, and 
lightly hoed in, there will l>e a quick re¬ 
sponse and a good yield. In February and 
March, indeed, in some seasons in April, 
there is a greater demand for Spinach 
than can he met, the choice of veget¬ 
ables then being so meagre. The position 
should he open, the soil deeply dug. and 
a liberal dressing of wood-ashes, slaked 
lime,and soot added. The Garter Spinach, 
Giant Winter Leaved, and tin* Victoria 
Improved Round are good types.— E. 

The sowing: of Cabbage-seed.— 1 The 
season for the sowing of seed of the early- 
maturing varieties of the Cabbage, to 
afford plants, which, when set out in a 
favourable position, will heart and come 
in for use very early next spring, has now 
arrived. Some sow earlier and some later 
than this, hut I have invariably found 
that most satisfactory results follow when 
sowing is carried out between tin* 25th and 
2Stli of the present month. The ground 
where the seed is to be sown should, if 
not in good condition, be well dressed with 
soot or wood-ashes as well as manured. 
The lumps of soil should he well broken 
to pieces as the digging proceeds, and then 
left for a few days to settle.- The sowing 
is best, done in drills drawn 1 foot 
asunder, and if the soil is at all dry give 
the drills a good watering beforehand, 
which is far better than affording a sur¬ 
face watering. In districts where birds 
abound the bod should be securely netted, 
otherwise chaffinches and sparrows will 
destroy the. young plants just as they 
I i>oep above ground. Suitable varieties are 
Harbinger (the first to bo ready for cut¬ 
ting), Matchless. April, Etampes, Ella in's 
Dwarf, and Flower of Spring.—A. W. 

Cucumbers for winter. — Young 
plants of both Cucumbers and Tomatoes 
will he required to plant houses for 
autumn and winter. It is well to have 
a warm-house made ready and planted by 
the middle of September to furnish a 
supply till Christmas, or later, witli 
another house to come in for March and 
onwards. Usually, when Cucumbers are 
grown in frames, tlie plants are ex¬ 
hausted by the end of September, and 
the frames will lie wanted for Violets, 
Lettuces, and Endives. A good variety of 
Telegraph Cucipujljieii is not easily 
beaten, and the seeds may be started 
singly in Ttfnall pntfc tluLbml lings being 
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shifted into 5-inch pots and the plants 
ready by the time the frames are ready 
for them. Sometimes young plants may 
be raised from cuttings, but. there is more 
vigour In seedlings. 

Celery, flavour in.—Some years ago, need- 
inir a crop that would pay, I grew heads 
which, when slightly trimmed, each weighed 
7 lb. These were of the poorest flavour 1 ever 
grew. Too much feeding makes Celery strong, j 
Added to this, those large, coarse heads have I 
no keeping powers. The best vegetables are j 
those of medium size.—J. Crook. 

llOYAL. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

August 12th, 1913. 

The fortnightly mooting hold on this date 
was characteristic of those wo now expect 
during the latter half of July and the 
month of August—a general scarcity of 
exhibitors, broad and spacious gangways 
that are impossible at other times, and 
not a little empty space withal. At the 
same time, there was much to admire and 
not a few examples of high cultural skill. 
The fine fruit collection from Chelsea was 
a case in point. Another notable instance 
of good culture was seen in the Scabious 
sent from Edinburgh, and which were as 
tine as one could wish. Then, again, from 
the same source came a goodly collection 
of Collarette Dahlias, which were staged 
for tlie first time this year. The Dutch 
and other growers again made quite a 
show of Gladioli, though Messrs. Kelwny 
on this occasion made their presence felt 
unmistakably in the same field. Good hardy 
flowers were plentiful, and stood well be¬ 
cause of the comparative coolness of the 
day. Very few Orchids were on view. 

Creenhouse Ferns.— Messrs. II. B. May 
and Sons, Edmonton, were the only ex¬ 
hibitors of these, displaying many well- 
grown examples in their usual style. For 
example, Polypodiuiu Mayi, with hand¬ 
some glaucous fronds, was very striking, 
and not less so Nephrolepis muscosa and 
N. exaltata superba. DavaIlia fennifolia 
Veilchl is a most elegant plant, of nearly 
erect habit, of growth, while Adinnfum 
Fnulkneri is among the most elegant and 
distinct of this varied race of plants. 
Other notable varieties were Adiantuin 
pern via mini, A. trapezi forme, Pteris Suru- 
mersi, and P. Childsi, both bearing the 
stamp of utility, and Cheilanthes elegans. 

Scabious and Collarette Dahlias.— These 
came from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edin¬ 
burgh, and constituted one of the attrac¬ 
tions of the meeting. The first-named we 
have never seen staged in better condi¬ 
tion, while in the remarkable-range ot 
colour must assuredly be found material 
to suit all tastes. The mauve shades cer¬ 
tainly appealed to us most strongly, and 
whether in its deepest or palest tone all 
were alike beautiful. Crimson, crimson- 
maroon, and flowers of chequered appear¬ 
ance imparted variety'to the whole, which 
was not, we think, improved by the pre¬ 
sence of a rather murky-looking white. 
The long-stemmed flowers of these plants 
render them highly attractive in beds and 
borders, and they well repay culture of 
the best. Of the Collarette Dahlias there 
was a particularly fine assortment, and 
now that these have settled down into 
definite shape their popularity would ap¬ 
pear assured. Frogmore (yellow and 
scarlet). Negro, Prince do Xenosa (crim¬ 
son and white), Queen Mary (rose and 
while). Meteor (crimson and primrose), 
and Balmoral (puce and white) were 
among the best of those shown. 

Creenhouse flowers and plants. — 
Messrs. A. Cole, Limited, Swanley, ar¬ 
ranged some three dozen or so vases of 
Zonal Pelargoniums, the majority of 
which were distinct and good. The 
bunches, too, were excellently arranged 
and the flowers gemwally of hid] quality. 

Digitized b CjOOglC 


Some of the finest were Barbara Hope 
(salmon), Venus (very pure white), 
Maxima Rovalesky (remarkable for its rich 
orange-scarlet tone), Crimson Paul Cram- 
pel, anti Sir it. Rail, also of fine crimson 
tone. Some excellent Gloxinias were 
also shown. Messrs. William Cutbush 
and Sons, Highgate, N„ set up a table 
of miscellaneous greenhouse plants, as 
Dracaenas, Caladiums, the richly-coloured 
Coleus Cordelia, together with flue 
groups of I.ilium auratum and I,, 
longlflorum. Not the least notable was 
a line hatch of well-coloured plants of 
Dracama Victoria?, whose average height 
was about 11) feet. Messrs. Cutbush also 
showed some excellent Gladioli, such 
varieties as liaron .Toseph Hulot (one of 
the best of the “ blue ” section), I’eace, 
America, and others. That first named 
constituted (he main or central portion of 
the group, and was most effective as seen 
in quantity. 

Hollyhocks. —Messrs. James Vert and 
Sons, Saffron Walden, presented these 
old-fashioned garden favourites in splen¬ 
did condition, the full-length spikes con¬ 
stituting a good background to a rather 
extensive arrangement of flowers on 
boards. In each case there was merit, its 
greatest mead to the gardener at least 
being the towering spires of these flowers, 
which showed but little of the dread 
disease to which these plants are prone. 
The chief colours were yellow, crimson, 
puee, pink, and coral. The plants were 
obviously well-grown seedlings, and from 
this stand|>oiiit merit Ihe attention of all. 

Hardy plants.— The finest display of 
these came from Air. M. Prichard, Christ¬ 
church, who presented Phloxes, Crinums, 
Gladioli, Delphiniums, and Montbretias, 
among many more, in the best, condition. 
We were, however, mostly interested in 
some beautiful Gladioli, cross-brcds or 
hybrids of (I. primulinus, in which there 
are much delicacy of colouring and ele¬ 
gant grace. May we venture (lie hope, 
while there is yet lime, that the cross- 
breeder of plants will endeavour to pre¬ 
serve for all time to this “Maid of the 
Mist” type the unique attributes it. now 
possesses. The groups of Crinum were very 
striking and effective, rose or white trum¬ 
pet-shaped flowers 011 great shafts 3 feet 
or more in height, rendering them most 
imposing. Corinria japoniea was an in¬ 
teresting plant, with reddish, persistent 
fruits, though few would probably realise 
its worth. Mr. L. It. Russell, Richmond, 
hail a table of 1 lie varieties of hardy 
Fuchsias, which he grows so well, also 
Ceanothus in variety, and some well 
fruited examples of Nertern depressn. A 
rather effective plant in this arrangement 
was the silvery-leaved Dimorphanthus 
mandshuricus, whose leaves are of re¬ 
markable size. Messrs. William Wells, 
Limited, Merstham, displayed an assort¬ 
ment of herbaceous Phloxes, Le Malidi 
and Iris the best representatives of the 
blue-flowered set, Elizabeth Campbell and 
Arthur Italic (pink) being among the more 
conspicuous. Messrs, T. S. Ware, 
Limited, Feltham, displayed a general col¬ 
lection of cut herbaceous flowers, of which 
Crinums, Phloxes, Erigerous, and Lark¬ 
spurs were tlie chief. A rather effective 
plant in this group was Salvia nemorosa 
vlrgata, and for those requiring an un¬ 
usual display it is a good plant to garden 
with. Perhaps the most interesting—cer¬ 
tainly tile smallest and most rare—exhibit 
at this meeting was a small plant, in 
flower, of Saxifraga flornlenta. It was 
shown by Mr. Bernard Crisp on behalf of 
Mr. A. W. Chaplin, Great Airwell, near 
Ware. So long ago as 1S72 a first-class 
certificate was obtained for the plant 
when exhibited by Mr George Maw, since 


which lime it has not, we believe, been 
flowered in this country. More curious 
than beautiful, the plant still aroused 
much interest among hardy-plant specia¬ 
lists. Herbaceous Phloxes were well 
shown by Mr. W. Wilkinson, Bishop’s 
Stortford. Mr. A. Worsley, Islcworlh, ex¬ 
hibited a distinct form of the African Lily 
(Agapantlius), named A. Weillegi, whose 
somewhat cylindrical, deep-blue flowers 
are drooping, ns opposed to the erect or 
sub-erect habit of the type. The variety 
gained an award of merit. Mr. Amos 
Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield, had 
an excellent group ~of Delphiniums, such 
notable varieties ns Airs. Ilrunton, Lamar¬ 
tine, hybrids semi-plena and Persimmon 
being arranged boldly in masses. Achillea 
Perry's White was also largely shown. 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart, (gardener, 
Mr. AV. Bain) sent a handsome vase of 
Campanula grnndiflora semi-plena, a 
plant remarkable for its rich deep-blue 
flowers, line presence, and freedom of 
flowering. Air. U. Beutbe, Keston, Kent, 
displayed one of his interesting collec¬ 
tions of hardy plants, from which, as 
notable things, we selected the rare 
Erinacea pungens, a fine lot of the Bird's 
Foot Stoneerop (Sedum pulchelluni), 
Stokesia cyanea prtecox, and the pretty 
and novel white-flowered Astilbe simpii- 
cifolia, which is only a few inches high. 
From Air. Charles Blick, Warren Nur¬ 
series, Hayes, Kent, came a handsome 
vase of the apricot-coloured Carnation 
Airs. Wharton, perhaps the finest of its 
class yet raised. The variety gained an 
award of merit last year. It is very beau¬ 
tiful. 

Gladioli. —Afessrs. Kelway and Son, 
Langport. staged (not for competition) n 
magnificent display of these, the exhibit 
extending to two full-length tables, and 
demonstrating in the best possible manlier 
Hie high excellence to which these flowers 
can lie grown in this country, every vase 
being of tile best. In an exhibit of such 
extent, where several hundreds of spikes 
were shown, it was difficult to select, 
though (lie following were, perhaps, the 
more conspicuous. Lady Aluriel Digb.v, 
Colonel Morgan, Adelaide, Glory of 
Somerset, and Princess Victoria. There 
were also numerous seedlings, the whole 
making an imposing display. In the com¬ 
petitive class for twenty vases of these 
flowers, the English cultivators were quite 
outclassed by Mons. G. Zeestraten and 
Sons, Oegstgeest, Holland, who showed an 
exceptionally fine lot. Their Badenia 
(blue) was, perhaps, the gem of the whole 
collection, though Pink Perfection, Red 
Emperor, Goliath, and Moonlight (Ihe 
latter delicate primrose-yellow) were of 
tiio finest description. 

Fruit and vegetables.— The only exhibit 
of importance before this committee was 
that of pot-grown fruit, sent by Messrs, 
.lames Veiteh and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
and which we need hardly sny was charac¬ 
terised by high excellence throughout. 
Tlie Peaches were particularly well done, 
and heavily loaded with fruits, Kruse's 
Kent and Sea Eagle being some of Ihe 
best examples of these we have seen. 
Apples, Pears, and Plums were each 
shown in considerable variety, Ihe bril¬ 
liantly-coloured early Apple Feltham 
Beauty attracting the attention of all. 
Fruiting branches of the new Blackberry- 
Raspberry, the result of crossing the 
Blackberry with Raspberry November 
Abundance, was also shown in good condi¬ 
tion. It possesses the rich flavour of a 
ripe Blacklierry, and Is known as the 
Voitcii Berry. It is full of promise as a 
new hardy dessert fruit of good flavour. 

A complete list of plnnts certificated and 
medals will be found in our advertisement 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— The usual routine 
work, besides the mowing of the lawn, 
trimming edgings, etc., will include water¬ 
ing, if the weather continues hot and dry, 
and the removal of faded flowers. As re¬ 
gards watering, frequent surface stirring 
with the Dutch hoe will reduce its neces¬ 
sity. Roses, Hollyhocks, and Fliloxes will 
probably be mulched, and a soaking of 
liquid-manure occasionally will be bene¬ 
ficial. The best Roses will be obtained 
from maiden plants, and extra nourish¬ 
ment will prolong the season and give size 
and colour to the blossoms. Mildew, if it 
appears, must be dealt with promptly. 
Insects, if the plants are well nourished, 
will not give much trouble. It is the 
starved plants which principally suffer. 
In some places the hot sunshine has taken 
the colour out of the Grass, and unless 
the lawn is very weedy, better take off 
the Grass-box and scatter the Grass. It 
will soon disappear, and the colour of the 
Grass will improve. Any of the hardy 
annuals may be sown thinly on rather 
poor land now for Ailing the beds in Octo¬ 
ber or in February. Autumn-sown 
animals make beautiful beds in early 
spring, and can be cleared off early in 
June. Budding and layering can still be 
done, and tbe early-budded Roses can 
have the ties loosened. Cuttings of Pelar¬ 
goniums and other bedding plants can be 
rooted now, either in pots or boxes. 

Fruit garden. —Summer pruning of wall 
and other trained trees is receiving atten¬ 
tion, and will be continued till finished. 
Where the breastwood is much crowded, 
some of the weak shoots should he re¬ 
moved, to give more room to the sturdy 
shoots left to develop fertile buds. It is 
the foliage near the base of young wood 
that needs air to encourage the buds at 
the base. I am afraid the fruit crops this 
season are too poor to call for much thin¬ 
ning. Still, there are a few trees that 
will pay for attention. This is the worst 
Plum year I remember, but I have seen 
some wonderful crops of Gisborne’s 
Yellow Plum, an excellent cooking fruit 
that generally bears well. Victoria, also, 
in some gardens is carrying a fair crop, 
but insects have given a lot of trouble this 
year, and many trees still need spraying. 
Strawberries have done fairly well, and 
new beds are being planted, and the 
sooner this work is completed now the 
better this crop will be next year. Mulch 
anil water may be required if the weather 
continues dry. Strawberries will do better 
if they follow a crop where the land was 
well broken up and manured. Any 
further help required can be given by top¬ 
dressing. If Strawberries are planted in 
very rich, loose land the crowns often fail 
to ripen. 

Vegetable garden.— Keep the hoe going 
among growing crops. Mulch Cauli¬ 
flowers and Lettuces. Plant late Broccoli 
in firm land. Veitch’s Self-Protecting 
Broccoli is good for late autumn and early 
winter. The foliage is folded, closes over 
the heart, and will keep off a moderate 
frost. Onions and Spinach are indispens¬ 
able, and there is yet time to sow. 
Brown Cos and other hardy Lettuces 
should be sown for winter salads. Endive 
also and small salading must be thought 
of and sown in succession. Gather herbs 
of various kinds for drying. They dry 
best and retain their proper flavour hung 
up in an airy shed. Parsley is sometimes 
dried in the kitchen and preserved in 
bottles for flavouring, and a good-sized 
bed of green Parsley should be planted 
where protection can be given if required 
in winter. Onions which have completed 



to harvest. Turnips may yet be sown. 
Black and yellow' varieties stand the 
winter best. All gardeners know the ne¬ 
cessity of moisture for Celery, and delay 
earthing up as long as possible. 

Conservatory. —Scarlet Pelargoniums in 
5-inch and G-inch pots that have been 
specially growm for winter ilow’oring are 
always useful, and the brightest and best 
in my experience is Paul Crampel. If 
we start in spring with strong young 
plants, and work them on into G-inch pots 
in-August, with all flower-buds picked oil', [ 
w T e may reasonably exxiect a good display 1 
in winter. The pots must be well drained, | 
and the water supply must not at any 
time be excessive, as over-w’atering has a 
bad effect upon the growth, and later on 
upon the llow’eiing capacity. A good 
variety of double white is also a good 
companion to the scarlet, and the flowers 
are useful for cutting. Other Zona Is are 
good for winter flowering, but those two 
are so good_ that they should be grown 
in quantity. Carnations for winter are 
outside ripening for the present, and when 
moved indoors will produce plenty of good 
flowers. A little w’eak soot-water may be 
given to these and many other things 
when the pots are full of roots. We do 
not want very large pots. With plenty of 
good roots in a moderate-sized pot suit¬ 
able nourishment can be given either in 
the shape of top-dressing or liquid stimu¬ 
lants. Night ventilation is very important 
now’ to keep things in condition. 

Stove (winter flowers). —Stove plants 
are alwa 3 's interesting, and there are 
always flowers in winter if the right 
things are growm. Gardenias and Fran- 
cisceas are now ripening. I have placed 
them in a sheltered place outside for a 
time at this season, and they have 
flowered all the better for the outing when 
moved back to the stove. Kucharis ama- 
zonica should lie cooled down in rotation, 
so ns to have a succession of flowers, but 
they are not thought so much of as they 
were, since we can obtain retarded Lilies 
of various kinds at n reasonable price. 
Hebeelinlum ianthinum is a useful winter¬ 
flowering plant, and when well done 
makes a good specimen. When in flower 
it reminds one of a large edition of the 
Ageratum family, with a shrubby habit. 
Ixoras have become a large family, and 
a very useful one, easily propagated, and 
when in flower may be moved to the con¬ 
servatory for a time. 

Pines (potting suckers).— There is usu¬ 
ally plenty of suckers on the old stools at 
this season, and if twisted off and the 
base trimmed a little with a sharp knife 
and started in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, ac¬ 
cording to size, and plunged in a leaf-bed 
where there is a little warmth, they will 
soon make roots, and early in the spring 
may be shifted. The Queens are gener¬ 
ally grown for summer fruiting, and the 
Black Jamaicas and smooth-leaved 
Cayenne will be coming on for winter. 
We used to grow the Providence, a very 
large-fruited kind, hut I have not seen 
much of it lately. I have an idea that in 
the country where Oak-leaves are 
abundant something might be done again 
witli Pines, as good English-grown fruit 
is superior to the imported Pines. 

Bulbs for forcing.— I expect the earliest 
forcing bulbs have been already started. 
Freesias and Roman Hyacinths, the lirst 
batch, will be started, anyway. Freesias 
will do better without any covering of 
ashes or fibre. It is customary to plunge 
Hyacinths in ashes or fibre, but lam not 
absolutely convinced of its necessity. We 
force a good many bulbs of various kinds 
for cutting, and in some cases litter is 
laid over them, and iu other cases they 


come forward quite W’ell in a cold-frame 
without any covering in the usual sense 
of the word. Of course, they will be 
sheltered from frost with lights and mats 
till moved into the house. In potting 
bulbs for forcing, do not make tbe soil 
beneath the bulbs too firm by ramming. 
If the roots can make their way into the 
soil fairly easily the bulbs will not be 
lifted out of the soil. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WOBX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 25th. —A list has been made of 
requirements for filling beds and borders 
next year, including materials for filling 
beds and borders in spring. This, of 
course, includes bulbs and hardy biennials 
and perennials. Seeds of tbe latter have 
been sowm, and are now r up, and will soon 
be ready for transplanting. Humea ele- 
gans is an old plant, and seeds wdll be 
sown under glass shortly, the seed¬ 
lings potted off when ready, and kept in 
the greenhouse through the winter. 

August 26th.— A bed of sandy loam and 
leaf-mould, 3 inches deep, and surfaced 
with sand has been made firm in a 
frame, and watered, for Roses and other 
shrubs. Where possible, the cuttings will 
be taken w’ith a heel of old w’ood, but 
cuttings of young w r ood getting firm will 
root if cared for, which means keeping 
close except for an hour or so in the morn¬ 
ing, to let out tbe damp, and shaded when 
the sun is bright and the foliage flags. If 
the leaves are kept up, roots will soon 
form. 

August 27th. —I have already referred to 
the sowing and transplanting of hardy 
plants, annuals included. There is much 
improvement’ in the Pentstemons and 
Antirrhinums, both of which can be raised 
from seeds, especially Antirrhinums, as 
they come true from seeds. Pentstemons 
can be kept true if cuttings of the young 
shoots are taken in September and a bed 
prepared for them in a cold-frame, where 
they will stand the w’inter, and be planted 
in tbe beds in spring. Brompton and 
Intermediate Stocks have been sown. 

August 28th. —Finished the summer 
pruning of trained fruit-trees, including 
Gooseberries and Currants. Currants on 
north walls are yet full of fruit, and have 
been netted up to save the fruit as long as 
possible to be used with the autumn-bear¬ 
ing Raspberries. The old wood has been 
cut out of the early-fruiting Raspberries 
and Loganberries, and the young canes 
thinned and not trained for the present, 
to give the wood a better chance of ripen- 
ing. 

August 20th. —New plantations of 
Strawberries have been made, and the old 
beds not required cleared, and late Broc¬ 
coli planted on the site. This, with us, 
forms a regular rotation, and early Cab¬ 
bages generally follow Onions. We have 
no trouble with the Onion-maggot now, 
because the main part of our Onions is 
raised under glass in heat, in boxes, hard¬ 
ened off, and planted out early in April ; 
hut we have obtained the same results by 
sowing outside in August and transplant¬ 
ing. 

August 30th. —Tbe fruits on several 
trees of an early Peach on south wall have 
ripened, and the fruit has been gathered. 
The wood which produced the fruits has 
been cut out to give tbe wood left a better 
chance of ripening. Plums are a very 
poor crop this year. Gisborne’s and Vic¬ 
toria seldom fail, and tbe crop on Gis¬ 
borne’s is very abundant. Apple Beauty of 
Bath is abundant, but the fruits are 
smaller than usual. This Apple is not a 
bad cooker, though used as a dessert 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow there rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor o/'Gakdrn i no, 
17 , Fur nival-street, Uolborn, London , E. C. 
Letters on business should he sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to he used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name, and address 
being added to each. As Gardening hus to be 
sent to press some days in ad ranee of date, 
queries canned always be re j died to in the. issue 
immediately following their receipt.' We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 

plants to be rightly named should semi fair 
e camples of each — the. stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are. use¬ 
less. ) Not more, than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the. same correspondent.' 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the. fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour ami size, of the. same kind 
greatly assist, in its determination. We hare 
received from err wad corresponds u/s single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these, in many cams 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name mdi/ Tour varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Pruning Rambler Roses (D. M. Pease ).— 
The real pruning of these is done after flower¬ 
ing. This consists in cutting out some of the 
old growths that have flowered, so as to en¬ 
courage the young wood that you find starting 
at the bottom of your plant, and on which the 
finest trusses of bloom are developed the fol¬ 
lowing year. 

Plant for naming (Miss Cameron ).—The 
material sent is quite insufficient, the drying, 
or, rather/ bleaching, having apparently de¬ 
stroyed its true character. Could you not 
send more complete specimens in the fresh 
state, and say whether the plant is annual 
or perennial? If possible, the entire plant 
should be sent, and with the root porlion 
wrapped in damped Moss and oil-proof paper 
we think it would arrive in a sufficiently fresh 
state for identification. 

Diseased Hollyhocks (M .).—The plants are 
attacked by the Hollyhock fungus (Puccinia 
malvaoearum). a very bad thing indeed; and. 
as a rule, the best plan in bad cases is to at 
once pull up the affected plants and burn 
them. Those that do not seem to be attacked, 
or, if so. but slightly, should he washed with 
soapy water, in which a liberal proportion of 
flowers of sulphur has been dissolved. The 
sulphur will settle at the bottom of the vessel, 
and must be frequently stirred up when the 
water is being used. Sulphur is very effective I 
in destroying almost any fungus, if taken in 
time. 

Double Zinnias (&.).—These plants require 
a deep, loamy soil, and, if other conditions 
are suitable, they will bloom freely from July 
until the frost cuts them down in autumn. 
There are now some very fine kinds, the 
flowers of many being as large as those of the 
China Aster, perfect in form, and varying in 
colour, there being golden-yellow, magenta, 
rose, pink, purple, and cream colours. For 
cutting for vases they are invaluable, for, in 
addition to supplying so many colours, they 
last for a lor.g time in water. In order to grow 
Zinnias well, a warm situation and abund¬ 
ance of water are necessary. 

Pern frond brown (J. L .).—The Fern frond 
sent was literally swarming with red-spider. 
Evidently the atmosphere surrounding the 
plant is very dry and hot, or there has been 
neglect in affording it. a due supply of water 
at the root. Red-spider is frequently estab¬ 
lished on many plantH through this cause, 
especially if they have been allowed to become 
dust-dry, and then have had the soil flooded 
with water. The Fern in question should be 
shaded from the burning sun, and be afforded 
a cool, moist atmosphere around it, and it 
should be syringed frequently to clear it of 
the insect pest. Keep it uniformly moist at 
the root, and pick off and destroy some of the 
worst affected of the fronds, and probably it 
will soon regain good health. 

Fuchsia Sunray (F.).— This is a neat- 
habited. free-growing Fuchsia, and. naturally, 
forms a well-furnished pyramid if not, pushed 
on too much in heat. The leaves are broad, 
regularly and distinctly splashed with 
creamy-white and green, suffused with crim¬ 
son, especially at the points of the young 
shoots. This variegation is quite constant, 
and to brine it out to the best advantage the 
plants should havg olenty of light. Generous 
treatment and of good soil increase the size 
of the leaves without alfWtiL^ni* ^ctriegation, 


and, as the flowers are unimportant, it is best 
to pick them off, as they only weaken the 
shoots. Cuttings of this variety strike freely 
in the usual way, and as soon as struck 
should be potted off singly to keep them strong 
and sturdy-. Small plants about 1 foot or 
18 inches high look best, and are most useful. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning the common white Jasmine (Mrs. 
James). —This Jasmine does not, as a rule, re¬ 
quire much pruning, but when it is necessary, 
then late summer or early spring is the best 
time. It being a summer-blooming plant, prun¬ 
ing should always be done after the flowering 
is over. Simply take out all the old wood and 
cut back the more vigorous shoots. Save as 
much of the young, vigorous wood as you can, 
and nail such carefully up to the wall, when 
it will soon cover the space. A mulching of 
rotten manure with several soakings of water 
would also prove beneficial, as no doubt the 
soil in which the plant is growing is exhausted 
after so many years. 

FRUIT. 

Peaches rotting (T. Smith ).—We have only 
once seen Peaches suffer in the way those you 
send have done. The stones are quite sound, 
yet the flesh is perfectly rotten, as happens 
when Apples are affected with " brown-rot." 
The fungus, for such we think it is, which has 
destroyed the fruit cannot now be determined, 
but we should he glad, if it appears next 
season, if you would kindly forward a fruit 
just after the attack is set up. After the 
fruits have stoned next year we should ad¬ 
vise you to try spraying them with a solution 
of sulphide of potassium in the proportion of 

1 oz. to 3 gallons of warm water, dissolving 

2 oz. of soft-soap in it- before adding the water. 
Discontinue the spraying when the fruits show 
signs of colouring. 

Red-spider on Vine-leaves (Vitis). —The ap¬ 
pearance of the Vine-leaves sent shows that 
red-spider is very plentiful in the vinery, and 
distinct evidence of scorching is also visible. 
Is the soil in the border dry, or becoming ex¬ 
hausted? From the description given of the 
good crops the Vines have borne in former 
years, it seems mora than probable that the 
true cause of the unhealthy-looking foliage is 
to he traced to over* popping and tne want of 
sufficient nourishment. It would be advisable, 
as soon as the crop of fruit is cleared off, to 
see about the renovation of the border. If this 
is attended to. probably the Vines will next 
season recover their wonted health. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers failing (A. Webb). —Your Cucum¬ 
bers. if we may judge from the pieces you 
send us. have been attacked by canker, for 
which there is no remedy, unless it is applied 
directly the disease appears. A little sulphur 
or hot lime rubbed on the affected parts will 
check the disease, if done in good time. If you 
have any more plants, you should examine 
them at once, and if canker is present apply 
the above remedy at once. Do not let any 
moisture reach the stems of even healthy 
plants when this disease is known to he pre¬ 
sent. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Top-dressing a lawn (E. P. S.). —A good 
top-dressing for your lawn would he as fol¬ 
lows : -One half of the compost should be 
loam, one fourth thoroughly decayed manure, 
such as that from an old Mushroom-bed, and 
the remainder the residue from the burning 
of garden rubbish. Some bone-meal would 
also be beneficial. Mix the whole of the above 
together, and pass through a fine sieve to rid 
it of stones and other substances. Spread it 
evenly over the lawn, doing this in the 
autumn, working it into the soil with a Birch- 
broom, first lengthwise and then in the oppo¬ 
site direction. Next April give a dressing of 
nitrate of soda at the rate of 3 lb. per square 
rod._ 

SHORT REPLIES. 

John Lewis. —Please send a complete speci¬ 
men. including leaf and stalk. Pack carefully 
in a tin box, and we will then do our best to 

help you.- National. —1, Yes, the Vvood 

Meadow Grass (Poo, nemoralis) is quite at 
home under the shade of trees, and it would 
be worth your while to try it. If it fails, then 
you might try Ivy or Periwinkle. 2, Your 
hedge is probably very dry at the roots, and 
we should advise you to give it a thorough 
soaking of water, then mulch the surface with 
good loam to which has been added some well- 
rotted horse-manure, and if the weather con¬ 
tinues dry to water freely. 3. You will find an 
article dealing fully with the cultivation of 
the Loganberry in our issue of June 1st, 1912, 
page 338, a copy of which can be had, post 
free, for ljd. The Wineberry requires the 

same treatment.- W. A. If.—We very much 

question whether any of the generally-recog¬ 
nised Chrysanthemum specialists could supply [ 
I you with plants of November and December 
flowering Chrysanthemums at this late date. 
You would most likely obtain what you want i 
from some of the larger market growers of 
these plants. Of course, it is possible that 
some of our Chrysanthemum specialists could 
supply you. Your best plan would he to write 

to such.- Western.—See note on "Gathering 

Everlasting Flowers." in this issue, page 642. 

- Mrs. Hubert Wison .—If you will Kindly 

send any query you may have we will he 
pleased to insert the same, and so obtain a 
reply from the writer you refer to. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Names of plants.— Miss Theodore James .— 

Impossible to name without flowers.- A. B. 

Peirce. —Asclepias cornuta.- C. S. T. —Dit¬ 

tany of Crete (Origanum Dictainnus). a 

rather tender and small sub-shrub.- V. 

Powell. —1, We do not recognise the Fuchsia 
sent, it being very probably a seedling form; 
2. Berheris (Mahonia) Aquifolium fascicularia. 
The Juda3-tree flowers you send represent the 
double-flowered form of the North American 
Judas-tree (Cercis canadensis). Though flowers 
are occasionally produced at this season, we 
never remember to have seen them borne so 

freely.- II. S.—l. Diplacus glutinosus; 2. 

Weigela rosea; 3, Centaurea montana alba; 4, 

Limuanthes Douglas!.-J. Lou. —1, Hemero- 

callis flava; 2, Astrantia major: 3,Foam-flower 
(Tiarella cordifolia); 4, Geranium Endressi. 

--K. M. L.-1, Hieracium aurantiacum; 2, 

Malva inoschata alba; 3. Thalictrum minor.. 
4, Francoa appendiculata. C.—1. Cam¬ 
panula persioifolia alba; 2. Campanula nuira- 
lLs; 3, Staehys lariata; 4, Thalictrum flavum. 

- Ireland. —We cannot undertake to name 

Roses.- H. M. Iloldsworth. —Chlorophytum 

clat um variegatum.- Brackens.— Conifers for 

name should always be accompanied by cones. 
That you send is evidently Taxodium dish- 
chum. _ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Sutton* and Sons, Reading.—List of Bulbs for 
1913. 

E. P. Dixon and Sons, Ltd., Hull .—List of 
Bulbs for 1913. 

Bees, Ltd., Liverpool .—List of Guarantestrd 
Bulbs. 


British Columbian bulbs.—I am getting a 
box of British Columbian bulbs, containing 
what are called Yellow Bells, Sand Lilies, 
Bench Lilies, and a cream-spiked flower, which 
is not named. 1 cannot identify Yellow Bells 
or this cream spike, though the latter may he 
a form of Antliericum. Hand Lilies, are, how¬ 
ever, Lewisia rediviva. and Bench -Lilies, I 
suspect, are Calochortua of sorts. These I 
mean to try and grow outside in a very dry, 
sandy border, under the house, facing west, 
and never really moist except for a few hours 
at a time. Do you think I may succeed? 
Should I put in any manure before planting 
this autumn? Also, can you recommend a 
nice low-growing annual, which would cover 
the ground lightly and bloom in summer, 
without hurting these bulbs? Would Ionop- 
sidium acaule grow freely in so dry a soil, 
and. if so, should I sow this autumn after the 
bulbs are in?—E. A., Wooler, Northumberland. 

THE LILY OF 
THE NILE 

or the Arum Lily, as 

Richardia Africuna is 
sometime* called, came to 
us originally from Egypt. 

It is now one of the most 
popular, just as it is one 
of the most beautiful, 
flowers grown. If this 
were all it would not be 
worth while to take up 
onruiwice and your time to 
record the fact. But the 

POINT WE WANT TO MAKE 

is this. Scarcely anyone looks upon the “Culla" or Arum 
Lily as a winter flower. It is generally grown in the old 
haphazard way, and flowers- willy nilly at its own coii- 
venie.it season. This is all very well, but if you want 

ARUM LILIES AT CHRISTMAS 

yon can have them. But you will have to buy roots which 
have been made ready for this purpose, and you will have to 
buy them and pol them up this month. There will l>e 
no difficulty about that, because on page iii. you will find 
Bees' offer of 

STRONG ROOTS AT 2/6 DOZEN. 

Having got these, you will want to know how to treat 
them. Bees’ Bulb Booklet (ljd, post free) contains detailed 
instructions “How to Grow" this, as well as all other kinds 
of bulbs. 

BEES' BULBS ARE CUARANTESTED. 

That is a very expressive if not a very elegant word. It 
means several things which are of immense importance to you. 

First. It means that Bees Ltd. guarantee the bull's 
they sell to you. That they will give you satisfaction if you 
treat them rightly. (If you don’t know how to treat bulbs, 
Bees Ltd. will be very pleased indeed to help you on any 
and every point.) 

Second. — It means that Bees Ltd. “test" the bulbs 
they sell. This testing is absolutely essential, not only to 
make sure that the growers deliver lmlljs which are true to 
description, but to guard you against unripe bulbs nml bull'? 
of inferior quality. 

These are two of the reasons why you ure earnestly advised 

to huy Bees’ Guarantestcd Bulbs, Seeds. 
Ro3cs, Plants, etc. 

Another is this they are cheaper. 

OVER 200 FLOWERS ARE ILLUSTRATED 

in Bees’ Now Bulb Catalogue, inclulfing about 

Seven dozen in natural colours. 

If you are a buyer of bulbs this Catalogue will be or service 
to you. Please write for it. If you aro not a buyer 
Of bulbs, please ask for it just the same. It will make 
you a buyer. The illustrations and descriptions, and. above 
all. the prices, will win you over, especially when you 
remember that Bees’ Bulbs arc ‘‘Guarantestcd.'' 

BULBS FOR IMMEDIATE PLANTING 

aro offered on page iii. 

PIa:ise order or wpi^e NOW. Lest you forget. 

REES LTD, 175a, Mill St, Liverpool. 
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THE TIMES OX BEDDING OUT. 
Bedding out of plants to get fixed effects 
is. in the minds of artistic gardeners, as 
dead as a mummy, but a writer in the 
Times attempts to justify a phase of it 
which does not really deserve the name :— 
The great advantage of bedding out is this, 
that you can plan certain arrangements very 
e\art Iy and produce them with certainty and 
speed. This very advantage makes it less 
interesting to the horticulturists than other 
kinds of gardening, and the main objection to 
it is really horticultural. When bedding out 
prevailed everywhere the art of horticulture 
was neglected. Gardeners learnt a routine 
amt nothing outside it, and they were in¬ 
clined to limit that routine as narrowly as 
possible. But now that every kind of garden¬ 
ing is eagerly practised it is easy to keep 
bedding out in its place, and, with the multi¬ 
tude or plants that can be used in it, it is 
easy to make it interesting and beautiful. 
But we need to get rid of certain prejudices 
and traditions connected with it; and in the 
first place we need to get rid of the notion 
that it can only be practised in beds. Tew 
plants look their best in small beds; aud 
there is no reason why we should not have 
bedding out in long borders combined with 
certain permanent, features such as shrubs of 
fine leafage and other foliage plants. Nor is 
there any reason why bedding out plants 
should he arranged with extreme regularity. 

Xo living garden ever was, or ever can be 
made, “with certainty and speed,” but by 
I bought nnd patient labour. To order it 
•* ail ’t wunce,” as one might a blouse, 
will never do for beauty, and where it is 
attempted there is no pleasure resulting. 
For a real garden must change as the 
clouds do—two hours of sun or shade in 
a true garden make a change in effect. 
And a living garden must have form as 
well as colour, and plants that give relief 
□ re not those that can be grown in a 
season—say, Romneya, Azure Sage, and 
Clematis, to give instances from my own 
garden. Even Hoses and Carnations you 
cannot dab down as they do that painful 
spread of level scarlet in front of Buck¬ 
ingham Palace. Book at any of our licst 
actual gardens. Are they ever made in a 
slapdash way? Take the Vale Garden at 
Wakehurst, or those varied Cornish 
gardens, and many a parsonage garden. 
See even a good cottage garden, it is never 
made in the carpeting way. Some, in¬ 
deed, of our licst English gardens have 
hnd more than one life given lo them, as 
aL P.Itton. 

The writer is rightly drifting towards 
grouping, but why call it by the ugly name 
of “ bedding.” If he gives up the square 
and circle, etc., he is going ill the right 
way—that is, picturesque arrangement. 
Some plants used and misused in bedding 
may pe arranged in right ways as well as 
others, save some that were grown for 
their strength of uglv^eolour, like the 
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I’erilla. These should never be seen in a 
true flower garden. 

It is true, of course, that the plants do not 
look their best just, after they have beeii 
bedded out; hut the people who tell us this so 
triumphantly seem to forget that a herba¬ 
ceous border does not always look its best. If 
it is magnificent in June it will he spent in 
August, and no amount of contrivance will 
keep it in its prime from spring to autumn. 

This statement is not quite true. There 
need, lie no difficulty in keeping a mixed or 
herbaceous border in a good state from 
June to August. But in that ease we must 
not he afraid or ashamed of our flower 
friends that have passed out of bloom, 
some of them good in foliage. The whole 
essence and meaning of the well-made 
mixed border in any artistic sense are that 
it should change with the months nnd 
weeks. The attempt to make such a 
border to give tile same stereotyped effect 
for the summer is to work against its true 
meaning and varied interest and beauty. 
And why should the June effects be in any 
way like those of August? If we could 
arrange them so, it would be a stupid mis¬ 
take. 

I will now name the tilings in my 
own mixed border in mid-August ns I 
write—all flowers of the month, as they 
should be. It should lie noted that in the 
best form of mixed border I here must tie no 
hard line to exclude good tilings that are 
not strictly herbaceous. Thus I have a 
good background on a rent Oak trellis of 
the nobler climbing Roses mixed with 
Clematises, which mingle well together. 
Tliis background lasts in beauty through¬ 
out the summer and far into autumn. The 
mistake is often made of not having a 
good background. Then, when we come to 
the flowers, August is the very time of 
times to enjoy the noblest Torch Lilies, 
tall Phloxes (rich in fine colour), Rom- 
neya (snperb in beauty), brilliant scarlet 
Lobelias, handsome border Carnations 
(mostly simple in colour), delicately- 
coloured Flaxes, the blue hardy African 
Lily, relieved here and there by a graceful 
Grass like the Pheasnnt’s-tail, Coreopsis, 
Gladioli, Anehusa, Montbretia, Geum, 
Bergamot (Monarda), tall Lluaria, 
Lavender, Sea Hollies, Lilies, Del¬ 
phiniums, Geraniums, Lychnis, Anemones, 
Krigeron, Sedum spectablle, and Star- 
worts. A beautiful mixed border is the 
supremest test of a gardener, but he must 
have no nonsense in his head about 
schemes of colour for making his border 
to come in for one month, unless, indeed, 
the King is going to visit him, when some¬ 
thing like tlie startling spread of one 
colour without form, as in front of Buck¬ 


ingham Palace, may seem worthy of his 
misguided efforts. 

Between a mixed border and a living 
flower garden there is no essential differ¬ 
ence. In both we must accept and work 
under tile law of eternal change. The 
moment we want onr border or garden oil 
any other plan we full among the pallern- 
mongers, and tile-makers, and, alas! the 
carpet-gardeners, who emulate them. 

IV. R. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Abronia umbellata.—This pretty Cali¬ 
fornian annual, from Friar Park, reminds 
mo of my failures. I often sow the plant, 
but tlie seed does not come, or, if it does, 
some very early rising slug devours all tlie 
seedlings.—W. 

Dianthus pyricola.— A very bright, rock 
Pink, the flower reminding one of that of 
the alpine Pink but smaller. Of alpine 
Pinks there seems no end, nnd our new 
moraine banks will grow them well, it is 
to be hoped. From Sir Frank Crisp.—IV. 

Bidens dahlioides. —Messrs. Artindale 
and Son, Nether Green Nursery, Sheffield, 
send us some flowers of this, and in tin* 
note accompanying the same they say ; “ It 
has been in bloom since June and will con¬ 
tinue till about the end of September. It 
is quite hardy, its long stiff flower-stems 
making it valuable for cutting.” 

Verbascum Miss Willmott.— This is one 
of the very best of the white-flowered 
perennials we have in gardens at the 
present day. With great spikes, towering 
5 feet or (i feet high, and with very large 
white flowers, about 2J inches across, this 
Mullein has a great future before it. Its 
long season of blooming is only another of 
its many good qualities.—S. Arnott. 

The Cardinal Lobelias.— These superb 
plants, seen at their best in tlie West of 
England and in Ireland, are a great 
charm in tlie early autumn garden. 
They are often neglected and ill- 
done in tlie southern counties, and it 
wns my lot to treat them in a poor, 
half-henrted way for some years, llie 
cnus*e mainly lieing the soil—loamy and 
stiff. Last winter, however, I found some 
peat and leafy soil, replaced with it a bed 
of loam, got some sturdy young plants, 
and made a fresh start in spring. The 
result is now the brightest bed in the 
August flower garden—the plants over 
4 feet high. In Ireland and coast districts 
these plants sifrWtf tbfe winter in free 
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noils, but hero we have to take the plants 
indoors, and they are well worth that 
trouble.—W. 

The Bugworts.— Tho name fits them 
well. I never seek their charms, and am 
sorry anyone finds praise for such evil- 
smelling flowers. There is so much 
pleasure given by delicately fragrant 
flowers that it is not well to grow plants 
of sickly smell like the common Privet or 
offensive odour like the Bugworts. There 
are so many handsome plants in the same 
great natural order free from this fault 
that there is no need tr> waste space with ' 
tile Bugworts!—S., Hunts. 

A new Sunflower.— Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons have sent us this very striking 
flower, with a broad baud of chestnut-red 
round the base of the yellow petals. It 
is the result of a cross made between 
Helianthus nnnuus (tho common annual 
yellow Sunflower) and II. lenticularis (the j 
wild Sunflower of North America) by Pro¬ 
fessor Cockerell, of Boulder University, 
Colorado. There iias been no previous 
record of this colour in the common Sun¬ 
flowers. 

“ Unquestionably the finest Apple in the 
world," are the words used by a writer in 
the Field last week! As regards Cox’s 
Orange Apple, it is far from being wltat 
the writer claims. The Blenheim is a 
better Apple, and so is the Ribston. The 
Stunner I would prefer. But when it 
comes to speak of “the finest Apple in 
the world,” then we must give the iialm 
to America, which has several Apples of 
better quality than Cox’s, and the finest 
of these, tested by market and ail other 
tests, is tlie Newton Pippin.—S. 

Phlox Mrs. E, H. Jenkins. —I have several 
fine clumps of litis that are doing exceed¬ 
ingly well at the present time, and 1 can 
recommend this variety to all who desire 
a white Phlox of more than ordinary 
merit. This plant is essentially a garden 
Phlox, attaining a height of about 2) feet, 
and yielding strong, vigorous growths that 
develop a magnificent head of blossoms. 
Half-a-dozen plants were sent to me by 
the raiser, some years ago, and each 
season since the plants have proved a 
never-failing source of pleasure in the free 
and chaste display they have made.— 
1). B. Crane. 

The fruiting Duckweed (Nertera) In 
Crass. —I see various notes in Gardening 
Ii.i.itstbatei) about Nertern depressa. I en¬ 
close a tuft of it ns it grows in the Grass 
here. There are square yards of it in 
some parts of Hie lawns, which tire kept 
closely mown. It was grown in the houses 
here at one time, but appeared in the lawn 
outside some years ago, and has increased 
rapidly since. Tour correspondents appear 
to have some doubt as to its hardiness, 
so I would like to add that this place 
stands high on the Firth of Clyde, and is 
rather exposed, except for such shelter as 
trees and shrubs afford.— John Mackenzie, 
TIi<‘ Hardens, Glenoran, Helensburgh, 
.V. It. [Our correspondent sent with the 
above note a piece of turf cut out. of the 
lawn, this being jewelled with the small 
red berries of the Nertera.—En.] 

Allium roseum.— This is a pleasing 
variety with its umbels of small rose- 
coloured flowers on stems 10 inches or 
12 inches high. It requires to be watched, 
however, and not allowed to seed, or it 
will become a pest in the garden. For 
naturalising it would be most useful in a 
place where its rapid increase would not 
lie troublesome. I have a very beau- j 
tiftil variety of A. roseum, which 1 
received some years ago as the ” Kew 
variety.” 1 do not know what authority 



is much prettier than the ordinary A. 
roseum, the colour being far richer than 
that of other stocks of the same species 
I had from other sources. Flowering as 
it does here towards the end of July and 
in August, it is useful in the rock garden. 
—S. Arnott. 

A double Bramble.- The name of this, 
mentioned on page 51!! last issue, according 
to the Kew Band List, is Rulius ulmifolius 
flore-pleno. It is also known as Rubus 
bellidiflorus, for the pretty pink flowers 
are very like those of double Daisies with 
quilled, florets. There is many a place in 
the rougher parts of the garden where 
this Bramble would be just at home. 
There is also a double white Bramble, hut 
it belongs to a different species and is 
altogether less showy than the pink one. 
It is not generally recognised how readily 
Brambles can be Increased by layering the 
extreme tips of the growing shoots, for 
each will soon produce a young plant. 

Convolvulus althxoides _One plant "of 

Ibis, put into common soil among Erica 
cariiea und Atibrietias about four years 
ago, has taken complete possession of a 
rock clump, and even comes up in the 
gravel path. When the Aubrietia is getting 
shabby, up comes the Convolvulus through 
it, and veils all untidiness with its deeply 
cut, silvery leaves on trailing stems. Now, 
in August, it is covered with several 
dozens of pink flowers, very beautiful in 
sunshine. It. is also pretty trailing over 
bushes of grey Santolina, and altogether 
seems a valuable plant for the rock 
garden by reason of its late blooming, 
when most alpine plants are over. I believe 
there is a new form of this plant, said to 
lie more free-flowering, but I have never 
had any scarcity of bloom from the old 
one.—II. S. Stokes, Longdon, Rugcleg. 

Leonotis Leonurus in the open air.— 
Some time ago I noticed a query in Gar- 
iiknino Illustrated as to the value of 
the Lion’s Tail for outside work. I had 
at. tlie time just received a small plant. 
Tho plant was grown on in a greenhouse, 
kept warmer than is usual for green¬ 
houses, and soon made quite a respectable 
piece. Early in July, after having been 
hardened off, the plant was put out in a 
warm border, fully exposed to the sun, 
and of a light nature. It has thrown up 
three spikes of bloom, and is quit” 
attractive. I’roduced in whorls, Hie spikes 
remind me of those of the Jerusalem Sage 
(Phlomis). Of course, I can say nothing 
ns to its hardiness, but as it is a South 
African plant, I fancy that it may succeed 
where Phygelius capensis and similar 
plants withstand our winters. In the 
meantime, until experiment is made with 
young plants from cuttings, the original 
plant will be lifted, potted, and kept cosy 
over w inter.—K. Bright. 

Annuals in the moraine.— It occurred to 
me Hint certain dwarf, sun-loving annuals 
might be happy in the heat of the moraine, 
so I sowed some bare patches with Cam¬ 
panula attics and Fenzlia dianthiflora. 
Both have done very well, and in full sun¬ 
shine are beautiful. The Campanula is 
only 3 Inches high and a mass of reddish- 
purple. white - throated flow’ers. The 
Fenzlia is, if anything, dwarfer, and has 
lilac-pink flowers with a black centre, 
very pretty anil produced in wonderful 
profusion. Another annual which has 
given me great pleasure is- Platystemun 
oalifornieiis, a trailing plant with pretty 
sulphur, Poppy-like flowers. This was 
sown early last autumn in a warm, dry 
spot on poor soil, lint would probably do 
equally well in the moraine. It would ne 
interesting to hear of other annuals suit- 
aide for this purpose. Possibly some of 


the Leptosiplions and the annual Mesem- 
bryanthcinum tricolor would be happy in 
such a place. Can your readers give any 
further information on the subject i’¬ 
ll. S. Stokes, Longdon, Rugeley. 

Rose Irish Elegance.— A friend of mine 
was much struck with tlie effective use of 
this single Rose at the July show of the 
National Rose Society, and on inquiring 
of an amateur exhibitor of Hybrid Per¬ 
petual Roses as to its suitability for his 
suburban garden, he was told that it was 
of little or no use to him, as he would 
need to grow’ about fifty plants to procure 
anything like a sufficient supply of blooms 
for his indoor decorations. Such advice 
is most misleading. I have grown ten 
plants for several years, and during June 
and tho earlier half of July I have had a 
plentiful supply of the most beautiful 
material imaginable. At the time of writ¬ 
ing. tile plants are again flowering quite 
freely, and there is never any difficulty in 
procuring an ample supply of these dainty 
flowers for room decoration ut frequent 
short intervals.— D. B. Crane. 

Ceanothus Clolre de Versailles.— One of 
the few deciduous hardy shrubs now in 
flower is this beautiful variety, whose 
rich blue plume-like flower-spikes show up 
above everything else in the open garden. 
We saw the other day in a Kentish garden 
a mass of it on a lawn, a dozen or more 
plants together nil finely grown, with wide- 
spreading branches so dense ns to form a 
compact rounded mass. Tlie whole group 
glowed with a deep sky-blue. There is, 
we think, no more beautiful or brighter 
lawn shrub in August than this. It i< 
in the garden referred to perfectly hardy 
on a moderately heavy soil on a sloiie 
where no stagnant moisture collects, as 
this is one of the chief points to consider 
in this and most other somewhat tender 
shrubs. There arc various other flue sorts 
of Ceanothus, but none surpass this, which 
should be in every garden either on a lawn 
or against n wall. 

Alstroemerla.— There is a good deal of 
confusion among tlie species of tlie.se Lily- 
worts, some of them having had several 
synonyms bestowed on them. I have 
never found any difficulty with A. ehileri- 
sls, A. aurantiaca, or A. pulchella (psltta- 
eina); hut my exiierieuce does not con¬ 
firm “W.’s” observation that they want, 
a hot, dry soil. On the contrary, A. 
chilensis, in all its beautiful varieties, 
shares the predilection of many other 
Chilian plants for a cool, moist soil with¬ 
out lime. This species lasts far longer 
in flower than A. anrantiaca. It is still 
in great beauty now (August 9th), and has 
been blooming for fully six weeks. It is 
exceedingly free-flowering, and has a hard 
struggle in some parts of the garden with 
its compatriot Tropaxilnm speciosum. 
which is rampant, and, if unchecked, 
would smother many less vigorous 
growths. The Parrot Lily (A. pulchella 
or psittacina) takes care of itself under 
similar conditions to the Chilian species, 
hut blooms in September and October. 
Some years ago Mr. James Cocker showed 
me, in his interesting nursery at Aber¬ 
deen, a pure white A. chilensis, which he 
had obtained from an amateur who raised 
it from seed. Seed would probably be the 
surest means of raising a stock of the 
Chilian Alstrremeria, and I shall l>e happy 
to send “ W.” some, if lie has patience for 
the process. If he prefers to deal with 
roots, I would recommend that they lie 
put into large pots in a mixture of sand, 
loam, and peat or leaf-mould, kept in a 
cool-frame through tlie winter, and 
planted out permanently in spring, after 
growth has started.— Herbert Maxwell, 
Mnurcitli.A ftjjltm 'Ittli . 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HARDT FUCHSIAS. 

Those who overlook tlie merits of hardy 
Fuchsias as valuable flowering plants for 
the outdoor garden during the summer, or 
look upon them as possessing a great 
sameness, would have had these ideas dis- 
I>elled by the inspection of a line group, 
consisting of about a dozen and a half of 
distinct varieties, shown at the Horticul- 1 
tural Hall, on August 12th, by Mr. L. R. 
Russell, of Richmond, who has for some 1 
years past devoted a good deal of atten¬ 
tion to them. The beauty of some of the 
hardy Fuchsias in the more favoured parts 
of these islands is proverbial, as in the 
Isle of Wight and numerous other places 
they form huge bushes, for they are sel¬ 
dom cut down during the winter. Even 
where they die down to the ground at that 


by tlie late M. Leifloine. of Nancy, are 
characterised by, as a rule, larger flowers 
anil a dwnrfor habit, than some of the 
others. Included in this lot are Frame. 
Ely.see, myrfifolia minor, Florian, and 
Enfant Prodigue. Madame Cornellison, 
too, which Is one of the most popular for 
summer bedding of the varieties with 
white corollas, is far and away the hardi¬ 
est of this class. One of Mr. Russell’s 
own kinds, Urigbtonensis, bears a great 
profusion of good-sized, bright-coloured 
flowers. 


I’HILAIIELPHUS EEMOIXEI 
VIRGINAL. 

This handsome Mock Orange was raised 
in the nursery of MM. Lemoine et ids, 
Nancy, from whence it was distributed in 
tlie autumn of 1000. Though referred to 
as P. Lemoine!, it, we think, shows a 
greater affinity to P. eoronnrius. The 


late September Under ordinary condi¬ 
tions it occurs as a prostrate plant, and 
also as a little bush ti inches to 9 inches 
high. Several well-marked forms have 
been given varietal names. Of these, tlie 
most distinct are rnbra, alba, Lawsoniana 
(a pink-flowered kind, of dwarf, compact 
growth), Stuarti (a small-flowered form 
of finer growth than the type), and Mac- 
kiana llore-pleno, a curious and interest¬ 
ing form, with perfectly double^ flowers, 
which appear as reddish, globular heads. 
The Cross-leaved Heath is well worth in¬ 
clusion in garden collections, although it 
is less showy than such kinds as cinerea 
and vngans.—D. 


GOOD PERMANENT HEDGES. 
Goon, sound hedges wore looked upon ns 
a considerable asset, ns early in history ns 
the reign of Edward I., provision being 
made lor their upkeep. Rows of old Hnw- 



A flowering- s/wot of Philadelphus Lemoinci Virginal. 


season, if tlie roots are protected by a few 
leaves or other material, they will push 
up strongly and flower freely in August 
and September. Among the varieties re¬ 
presented in the collection above named 
were: tlie old and well-known Fuchsia 
gracilis and three forms thereof, namely, 
nmericana elegaus, Thompson!, and graci¬ 
lis variegata. With its great profusion of 
globular buds and briglitiy-coiourcd blos¬ 
soms, F. globosa is one of the very best, 
while for vigour and hardiness F. Iliccar- 
toni is second to none, for once established 
its attractive flowers arc borne in immeiise 
numbers. Ill stature Fuchsia pumila, also 
known as Tom Thumb, is one of the 
smallest, as it will flower freely when not 
more than 1 foot in height. Tiny as are 
its blossoms, those of F. microphyila arc 
smaller, but the plant itself grows 
much taller. The old F. corallina, or 
exoniensis as it is often called, is one of 
the hardiest of ail. (tewyal kinds raised 
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flowers, which are borne, as may be seen 
by our illustration, in clusters at the 
Iioints of the shoots, are individually 
about 2) inches in diameter, and of the 
purest white. The centre of the flower is 
filled with shorter petals, around which 
the outer ones stand, thus forming a some¬ 
what Anemone-like flower. It is perfectly 
hardy. A first-class certificate was 
awarded to it by the Floral Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society when 
shown on June 20th, 1912. 


The Cross-leaved Heath (Erica tetralix). 
—Next to tlie common Heath (Erica 
cineren), this is probably the commonest 
species in tlie British Isles, for it is met 
with in most districts throughout the 
country, though never in such profusion 
as the ordinary Heather. It very often 
grows in wet or boggy ground, anil its 
pretty, urn-shaped flowers are to he found 
at almost any time from early July until 


thorn bushes, which may be found almost 
in any part of the country, at an eleva¬ 
tion under 1,000 feet, support this state¬ 
ment. It will he remembered that where 
these exist their evidence of great age 
lies both in their nnsuul height and in 
their circumference and general gnarled 
appearance; and that the bank and ditch 
were considered important features in 
agriculture in those days, and that the 
bushes were firstly planted with the two¬ 
fold object of enclosing the most suitable 
Corn land, and of affording shelter for the 
stock, goes without saying. Turning to 
more recent times, it was no uncommon 
thing forty years ago for a practical 
farmer to judge his neighbour’s mode of 
husbandry by tlie general npjiearance of 
his hedges. 

The value of a fence. —The negligence 
of farm fences may be rightly attributed 
to two main causes, the size of the 
banking account and tlie scarcity of good 
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farm labour. But the value of the quick- 
set hedge, the hank, and the ditch is often 
very much under estimated. Wheat, in 
abnormal seasons, ripens all too quickly, 
ami In an open district it hurtles out of 
the ear before the sweeping wind. Stock 
of every kind thrives better in sheltered 
pastures; while, on the other hand, silted- 
up ditches create unnecessary trouble in 
the shape of ineflicient drains, tough land, 
and coarser herbage. Palpable facts, 
these should not be overlooked when get¬ 
ting out estimates of annual expenditure; 
but there are other points which also 
should be considered. Quick-set bushes 
are useful in many ways; faggot wood is 
always marketable, while the larger 
pieces save coal. But this is by no means 
all. The question of how to keep young, 
healthy farm hands upon the land, 
in the face of the emigration agent, brooks 
of no delay; and it must be admitted that, 
where hedging and ditching are not 
already a lost art, the winter’s work which 
these afford is distinctly an incentive to 
many young men to stay. In a “ Thorn i 
country ” he will learn how to plash or 
lay n quick-set hedge, and how to hank 
up the crown of the plant. He will dis¬ 
cover that the saplings of the Hornbeam 
may be intertwined into a net-like fence, 
that Furze will thrive on poor land, and 
that this attains good value at four years 
of age when planted in tiers of three. 
Whether or not, however, a hedge is be¬ 
yond repair is another matter in which 
time, labour, material, and expense come 
into consideration; and bushes for a dead 
hedge may not be available. What should 
then be done? As wire is so freely used in 
these days, this method of fencing natur¬ 
ally suggests itself; hut while this is cheap 
and easy of manipulation, while it affords 
no shelter, Its danger needs no comment. 
In a derelict hedge, however, ample 
material may always he found for the pur¬ 
pose of converting the same into a Pollard 
fence. In hedges of several years’ stand¬ 
ing many sound plants will have survived 
the stress of time, assuming considerable 
proportions. These should he topped at a 
height of from 3 feet to 4 feet, their lateral 
blanches being intertwined, or trained in 
horizontal position, while the lower 
growths might with advantage be layered: 
and if their ends be tongued, or slit, and 
pressed firmly into the ground, while the 
larger branches form the permanent fence, 
these will he making fresh bottom growth. 

Repairing old hedges. —The making 
of the new hedge is always a Costly affair; 
therefore, provision should be made for 
(he old hedges which are getting out of 
repair. And this may be made at little 
cost to the farmer. In a white Thorn 
district a few young quick-sets should 
always be on hand. Planted in the garden 
or on some waste piece of ground, in rows 
2 feet apart, these should be well rooted 
at two years old. when they will be ready 
to transplant, the soil in the weak part 
of I he old hedge having been first pre¬ 
pared. The cuttings, procured from a lull- 
grown hedge, should he about 3 feet long, 
(> inches of which would be planted in the 
ground for root growth. Transplanting 
these young bushes would require no 
special knowledge. In white Thorn dis¬ 
tricts a supply of healthy young plants, 
two years of age, and ready for use, might 
always he on hand. In hunting centres, 
too, where sums of money are spent 
annually in the removal of wire, a portion 
of it might well be set aside against the 
cost of the farmer’s labour; nnd in this 
way our permanent hedges, which, in 
some districts I have observed, are getting 
quite beyond repair, would be saved. Nor 
is it unreasonable to suppose that, were 
this practice carried out, it would not 
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only benefit the landlord, the tenant- 
farmer, and the sportsman, who spends 
annually some millions of money in the 
country, but it would mean the preserva¬ 
tion for all time of our permanent fences, 
the chief characteristic— one of the great¬ 
est, charms of English scenery. — IIarhy 
Danes, in Farm, and Home. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants to grow under Beeches. —I am much 
interested in “ Inquirer’s " note in Gardening 
Illustrated, August 16th, page 616, about grow¬ 
ing plants under trees, and should be glad to 
know what plants he finds do well under 
Beech-trees. I have several in my small 
garden, and the bare circles round their roots 
are most unsightly. I had bulbs in flower 
there in the spring, but all the wild plants I 
moved in, thinking they would do best, have 
died. The soil is locally called ballast, and 
consists of a clayey sand, with innumerable 
stones. It is, of course, impossible to dig 
deeply round the trees, and even the Grass 
seems to be dying. The soil is very dry. I 
have seen Tropasolum speciosum growing over 
Yew hedges, but I do not know ho\^r they made 
it grow.—(Miss) Ruth F. Skelton. 


FRUIT. 

AUTUMN TREATMENT OF 
RASPBERRIES. 

Raspberries, after the fruits are 
gathered, are often allowed to take their 
chance, but such treatment is not con¬ 
ducive to the formation of strong growths 
for next year's supply of fruit. No time 
after fruiting should be lost in giving the 
canes more room to develop by removing 
ihe old fruiting canes and useless suckers. 
There are often serious complaiuts ns to 
Raspberries failing, the canes dwindling, 
the fruits being poor and only half the 
size they should be. This occurs in both 
heavy and light land. One reason Is 
allowing the plants to occupy the same 
ground too long. On clay land the roots 
go down in search of food, only to find the 
subsoil worse than the surface, and then 
decay of the fruiting canes occurs, no 
matter how carefully pruned and fed.. 
On light soil much the same happens. 
There is no feeding material in the soil, 
and in this case heavy surface mulching 
must be given twice a year to keep the 
canes in a healthy state. Of course, all 
the mulching in the world does not get 
the plants Into good condition once they 
have gone wrong. It is useless to feed 
Raspberries and to allow the old fruiting 
canes to remain on the plants for months 
after the fruit is gathered with a forest 
of suckers at the base. These suckers 
rob all the next season’s fruiting canes of 
the nourishment which should go to build 
up a strong, hard, well-ripened cane. At 
this date the old fruiting canes should be 
cut away, and only sufficient suckers left 
for the next season, choosing those that 
are strongest and in a healthy state. Five 
should he the maximum number, and 
these not too wide or far away from the 
original cane, as once they get wide of 
the old stool the plantation should be 
broken up nnd remade on new land. Of 
course, If suckers are required with a 
view to getting canes for planting, more 
may be allowed. Removing the old canes 
need not occupy a long time, and those 
left should be tied to the old suppoits or 
wire fencing. The canes left for next 
season’s fruiting should not be pruned in 
any way, but allowed free growth till late 
in the season, when they may be shortened 
back, but not to the required height, 
merely lightened of superfluous wood. At 
the Anal pruning in the early spring, 
cutting back to the height allowed may 
fake place, as if pruned to the proper 
height in the autumn the canes often die 
back lower down in severe weather. 
After the removal of old fruiting canes a 


good mulch of decayed manure should be 
placed over the roots, not dug or forked 
in; and on light gravelly soil there is ua 
better mulch than manure from the cow- 
yard, as on hot, dry soils it keeps the 
roots cool nnd retains the moisture. This 
mulching should be given as soon after 
the fruit is gathered as possible, to assist 
in building up strong canes for next 
season. G. 


SIZE IN STRAWBERRIES. 
Comparisons are made on page 430 be¬ 
tween large and small-berried Straw¬ 
berries, “ W.,” in his reference to Keen's 
Seedling, describing it as of a “ handy size 
for a pretty mouth.” There is a great 
deal of sound argument against this craze 
for size, and one often wonders why a 
Strawberry should be preferred when it 
can only be eaten in sections, while the 
equally well-flavoured, brightly-coloured 
berry can be taken whole; but so it is. 
The critic may extol the merits of the 
small berry, yet in the estimation of the 
public the large one is better. Of course, 
the cultivator, who is often not the con¬ 
sumer, takes a pride in big fruit, because 
to him it represents high culture. In the 
market there is a difference, perhaps, of 
100 per cent, increase of value between the 
two samples, yet from an edible point of 
view the smaller is the better. I can well 
remember the value of the old Keen's 
Seedling for forcing, because ihe berries 
were richly coloured, uniform in size, and 
of fine flavour. “ W.” describes Louis 
Gauthier as “ one of the worst Straw¬ 
berries ever raised—a hag of sour water.” 
I have often wondered why such a Straw¬ 
berry was ever considered good enough for 
a name, much less to be sent out by the 
trade as a novelty. My recollection of it, 
however, is that it was swee(:. I remem¬ 
ber growing this variety on an amateur’s 
recommendation. I tried to sell the 
crop, but no buyer could be found, so 
Louis Gauthier “ went under ” promptly 
without regret. “ S.” speaks in high 
praise of Scarlet Queen (page 430), de¬ 
scribing it as better than many of the new 
ones, which is quite probable, for all new 
ones that are put on the market do not 
please the eye or the palate. It is a re¬ 
markable fact what a large part the eye 
takes ill governing the palate nnd the 
pocket of the consumer; indeed, it is 
found that the eye is a common ruler in 
setting values on eatable commodities, 
fruit and otherwise. I am quite in agree¬ 
ment with “ W.” in the high estimate 
plnced on medium size in Strawberries, 
and there is no doubt that many ainoug 
your readers hold the same view. The 
grower is proud of big fruits as an orna¬ 
ment to the table, but if the question had 
to be honestly settled on any other ground, 
I cannot but think the smaller berry would 
win. W. S. 


FRUIT IN SMALL GARDENS. 

If one accepted statements made in the 
press as thoroughly reliable, the chances 
of a fair fruit supply would be very poor 
Indeed. One paper was responsible for 
the announcement, that it was likely to bo 
the worst season for forty years. This 
may be true in some districts, hut it cer¬ 
tainly is not in others, leading to the 
inference that the sharp frosts experi¬ 
enced in spring were in some cases more 
than usually local in their influence, while 
in others they came just before a great 
deal of the bloom was expanded. This 
was particularly noticeable in the case of 
Plums. In my neighbourhood, many 
thatched cottages, with huge overhanging 
eaves, have one (Jr more wall-trees, and If 
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these happen to be in a sunny position the 
partial protection is responsible for an 
early development of flowers. This 
meant disaster so far as this season is 
concerned; the eaves were insufficient pro¬ 
tection against 13 degs. of frost, and all 
hope of fruit was destroyed; whereas in j 
the open young standard trees came 
through safely, and are well laden with 
fruit. All small fruit has been plentiful 
and good. Strawberries particularly so, 
and in gardens where big-bud lias not put j 
in an appearance the crop of Black Cur¬ 
rants has been very good. In n small, 
oblong piece I have a few of the latest 
Gooseberries and the best of the Red and 
White Currants, so planted that they can 
tie easily netted and so retained until the 
season is well advanced. I have a liking 
for White Currants, and for dessert it is 


THE PROTECTION OF CHOICE 
FRUIT. 

With each succeeding year, especially 
when there is a heavy crop of fruit and 
the summer is hot and dry, we are advised 
to place bottles of sugared water about 
the trees with the view to attract wasps, 
| bees, and blow-flies from the fruit and 
ensure their destruction in the sweet mix¬ 
ture. Such advice is doubtless well 
meant, but there are few wasps that take 
to sugared water all the time a choice 
Peach or Plum remains, and if the fruit 
is to be saved other preventive measures 
have to be taken, in the main anticipa¬ 
tory. Now, although the wasp is able to 
tap the softer part of fruit when very 
nearly ripe, it does not, as a rule, com¬ 
mence tile work of destruction, but follows 


Apples, to wipe out the holes gently but 
thoroughly with a little bit of wood-wool 
and insert plaster of Paris, smoothing the 
same to the skin level to keep out the air. 
Wasps follow quickly in the wake of birds 
and earwigs and are not long in render¬ 
ing fruit quite useless. As the summer 
has been dry, they are likely to be more 
troublesome than in 1912, and so no time 
should bo lost in finding and destroying 
nests. It is gratifying to note that the 
suggestion, urged in Gardening Innus- 
trated for several years, that parish 
councils should take this matter in hand, 
is hearing fruit. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 

MEBONS IN GREENHOUSE. 

The illustration, from a photograph taken 
I on a dull day, July 21st, shows Melons 



Melons in a greenhouse. 


From-a photograph sent by Mrs. Carstares-Dunlop, Wayside , 
Dormans/and, Fast Grins/rad. 


advisable to thin the bunches and give a 
good soaking once or twice if the summer 
is hot and dry. A dish of well-grown, 
thoroughly ripened White Grape, with the 
amber shade well developed, is very appe¬ 
tising, there being just enough of the 
acidity left at this stage to give a very 
agreeable flavour. Of the Apple crop in 
small gardens in the neighbourhood, one 
can, fortunately, write favourably. It is 
somewhat partial, but on the whole satis¬ 
factory. With the aid of the old English 
Codlln, an unknown sort, and Blenheim, 
I shall have sufficient for several months. 
Sly two trees of Blenheim are verifying 
the old adage of occasional fruiting. In 
1912 there was hardly a gallon of Apples 
on them, while a neighbour who has half- 
a-dozen very large trees had a heavy 
crop last year and nothing this. 

Hardwick. , /—> E. B| S. 
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in the wake of bird and earwig, this being 
specially noticeable in the case of the 
choicer Pears and firmer Peaches, and so 
the first consideration of the grower is to 
anticipate the attack. So far as the birds 
are concerned, this will take the form of 
rather fine mesh netting, which should 
hang clear of the tree and be well secured 
at both top and bottom. A very tiny hole 
affords ingress and egress to tits. For the 
capture of the earwig. Bean-stalks or 
traps of a similar character should be 
placed in position a week or ten days 
before the fruit shows signs of ripening. 
One would hardly Imagine an insect of 
this size would have power to pierce 
through the skin before the fruit shows 
hardly any sign of yielding to pressure. 
It may be well to give the reminder, in 
case the birds find their way under the 
nets and attack tbs choice Pears and 


growing in a greenhouse, 10 feet long by 
7 feet (S inches, inside measurements, and 
10 feet high, heated by sectional White 
Rose stove, burning coke—no great heat in 
the earlier stages. There are fourteen 
Melons (Windsor Castle) on eight plants. 
The seeds were sown March 7th, in little 
pots, then transplanted into boxes with a 
depth of 8 inches of earth. The three 
largest Melons measure 23j inches round. 
There are Cucumbers growing on the op- 
l>osite and darker side of the same house, 
and Pelargoniums, etc., on the shelves. 

Mrs. Carstares-Dunlof. 

Wayside, Dormansland, 

East Orinstcad. 


Strawberries for forcing.— No time 
should be lost now in selecting and potting 
the plants for forcing. As regards the 
compost, the loam should be of good 
adhesive- rather than ; sandy, i 
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once had to use very sandy loam for 
Strawberries and other fruits, but, fortu¬ 
nately, there was a clay pit on the estate, 
not uncommon in sandy districts, and I 
found this clay very useful for Straw¬ 
berries and other fruits. The clay was 
dried, broken up line, and mixed with the 
sandy loam, and very useful it proved. 
There is more than one way of growing 
Strawberries under glass. Perhaps the 
best for early work is to pot firmly in 
(i-inch pots, stand on a coal-ash bed, partly 
plunged, if possible, to keep out worms 
and save watering, and cover the shelves 
and stages with old turf when moved in¬ 
doors or else started in beds of leaves, 
close to the glass till flowers show.—O. 


VARIETIES OF APPLES. 
Scientific Apple-breeding, or even careful 
work along this line by amateurs, has 
hitherto been practically unknown; so 
that we have exceedingly little knowledge 
as to how our very numerous varieties of 
this fruit have risen, and even less infor¬ 
mation that would guide us in producing 
new sorts. Undoubtedly, most of the 
Apples we grow now are chance seedlings 
from unknown parents, the few desirable 
types from thousands or even hundreds of 
thousands of seedlings whoso growth to 
fruiting and selection or destruction lias 
meant waste in time, attention, and land 
occupied, while the final results have 
given no principles to govern future work. 

If experiments made at the Station at 
Geneva are reliable, much of this economic 
waste in originating new varieties may be 
avoided by crossing known parents. Bul¬ 
letin No. 330 of this Station gives descrip¬ 
tions of fourteen new varieties, ns good or 
better than their parents, that came from 
14S seedlings, the result of crossing eleven 
selected varieties. Nearly as many more 
seedlings are retained for further testing 
as promising kinds. This large percentage 
of good or promising Apples from known 
crosses augurs well for future work along 
this line, while the comparisons between 
parent varieties and seedlings give the 
most definite indications yet secured re¬ 
garding the inheritance of Apple char¬ 
acters. These inheritance data are ad¬ 
mittedly incomplete, since they come only 
from first-generation progeny of known 
parents, while two or more generations 
are necessary to give very convincing 
evidence as to heredity .—Canadian Farm. 


STRAWBERRY BRITISH QUEEN. 
References have been made in recent 
numbers to the above Strawberry 
as to “ jieople making too much 
difficulty about growing it.” It is 
pretty well known that British Queen 
Strawberry is of a delicate or miffy con¬ 
stitution, and while it will thrive in one 
garden, runners from these same beds 
planted in another garden will fail, not 
from any cultural mistakes, but because 
tile soil Is unsuitable. Mr. Farmer says 
he grows British Queen with seventeen 
other sorts, and finds it as free a grower 
and as good a cropper as any, but in the 
same paragraph there is the significant 
note pointing to the success recorded, 
namely, stiff soil. Herein lies the crux 
of the question; stiff soil is just that which 
suits the constitution of the British 
Queen, and, perhaps, every other Straw¬ 
berry we grow. Soil that is unsuited may 
be trenched or deeply dug and manured 
witli natural and artificial manures, and 
given the very best of treatment, but the 
grower who has the stiff ground may 
easily outdistance the one who has soil of 
an opposite character. It is somewhat 
strange that among all the new seedling 
Strawberries that have been raised there 
is not one like-Abe British Queen, Mr. 
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Farmer mentions The Bedford in his note, 
and describes it as very sweet. This was 
my experience of it in other years, but 
presumably the drought which has 
affected Strawberries in field and garden 
deprived the berries of their natural 
sweetness this season. It is no doubt a 
good Strawberry in normal seasons, very 
firm, glossy, and distinctly attractive to 
the eye. It is not, however, comparable 
with Dr. Hogg or British Queen. In llie 
late Lord Cork's garden, near Frorne, in 
Somerset, these two last-named Straw¬ 
berries gave fine crops of luscious berries, 
and this with very little mnnurinl assis¬ 
tance. Any kind of Strawberry could be 
grown successfully there. Here the under¬ 
spit was a stiff clay, no part of which was 
ever trenched, yet the only crop needing 
special treatment was Asparagus, which, 
except in specially drained and raised 
beds, will fail, in Sir George Jenkinson’s 
garden, at Falfield, Gloucestershire, 
British Queen, Vicomtesse II. de Thury, 
and President grew and bore freely, re¬ 
quiring from 30 inches to 3 feet of space 
between tile rows to give them the need¬ 
ful accommodation. Here the soil, like 
that described by Mr. Farmer, was a stiff 
one. It is, therefore, not fair to con¬ 
demn those who have failed with British 
Queen on light land. West Wilts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peach Princess of Wales.— For a late 
house, this is still one of the best varie¬ 
ties to grow, as, in addition to being a 
heavy cropper, the fruits, under good cul¬ 
tivation, are always large and handsome. 
The colour on the exposed parts of the 
fruits is neither so intense nor general as 
is Hie case with some other varieties, but 
if they are elevated well above the foliage, 
and held in that position by placing a 
piece of lath beneath them, they become 
sufficiently coloured and mottled with red 
to render them very attractive. Unless 
they have to be packed and sent on a 
journey, it is essential that the fruits be 
allowed to remain on the tree until quite 
ripe, otherwise the flavour is apt to be a 
little bit tart. A great feature of this 
Reach is the prominent nipple situated at 
the apex. In warm districts it succeeds 
outdoors if accorded a position on a wall 
facing southwards, and bears well. The 
colour is then much paler—in fact, there 
is often nothing more than a faint flush 
on the portion of the fruits exposed to the 
sun. The quality is, however, first-rate, 
and it is an excellent Peach for mid-Sep¬ 
tember use.—A. W. 

Early Apples.— The earliest Apple to 
ripen this season has been Behuty of 
Bath, the tree being an espalier, and 
trained so that the branches extend north 
and south. This is a well-shaped, 
roundish fruit, somewhat flattened, of 
good size, and handsome in its red-striped 
skin, the groundwork of which is greenish- 
yellow. The flavour is rich and aromatic. 
When early Apples arc in request, it is 
one of the best to meet the demand with, 
and it is a fair cropper. Red .Tuneating 
was quite leu days later than the preced¬ 
ing. It is a heavier and more constant 
cropper, but the quality is not nearly so 
good as that of Beauty of Bath. This 
latter is, of course, quite a modern variety 
compared with Juneating, which has been 
in existence now for a great number of 
years. Lady Sudelev or Jacob’s Seedling 
is fast maturing, and will ere long be in 
fit condition for eating. This is highly 
flavoured and satisfactory in every way 
from a dessert point of view, the only 
drawback being that the individual fruits 
are in many instances too large for 
the table. It is a good and regular 


cropper as soon as the tree attains size, 
anil the same remarks made with regard 
to Beauty of Bath being a desirable 
variety to grow for early supply is equally 
applicable to Lady Sudelev.—G. P. K. 

Plum Rivers’ Early Prolific.— Those who 
have the good fortune to possess one or 
more wall-trained trees of the above- 
named valuable early Plum, carrying good 
crops, will, as wall fruit is in so many 
instances very scarce, find the fruit ex¬ 
ceedingly useful this season. Iri some 
gardens dessert Cherries, especially where 
a point is made of having a few trees of 
May Duke and Royal Duke, Governor 
Wood, Amber Heart, and other suitable 
varieties grown against a wall having a 
northern aspect, are not yet over, while 
Gooseberries of the choice dessert kinds 
are yet available. With the addition, 
therefore, of early Plums to augment the 
dessert, some amount of compensation 
will be afforded for the scarcity, and in 
many instances the total absence, of 
choicer wall fruit, such as Peaches, Nec¬ 
tarines, and Apricots. This is not by any 
means the first occasion on which the 
Early Prolific Plum has proved very ser¬ 
viceable where a varied dessert has to be 
forthcoming and there is a paucity of 
other fruits. If the fruits will not. boar 
comparison with the Gage Plums, in re- 
si>ect to flavour, they are nevertheless, 
when fully ripe, very sweet and juicy. It 
is a heavy cropiier, it seldom fails to bear, 
and is one of, if not the most, reliable anil 
best of early I’iums to grow against a 
wall having a south or south-western 
aspect to yield ripe fruit, at this time of 
year. At one time a somewhat smaller 
and rather earlier Plum, named Early 
Favourite, which was raised by Mr. Rivers 
in the same year as tile variety under con¬ 
sideration, used to be grown. I have not 
seen fruit of this for several years past 
now, which is no doubt due to its having 
been superseded by the larger-fruited and 
heavier-cropping Early Prolific.—A. W. 

Treatment of Raspberry canes.— A reply 
to an inquirer concerning the treatment 
of Raspberry canes lends to the question; 
Do they always receive proper attention 
during summer? It is usual to limit the 
treatment of canes to the removal of spent 
anil superfluous wood after the crop has 
been gathered, in ttie majority of instances 
a considerable time elapsing before this is 
done. Where the soil and conditions are 
favourable to their well-being, canes are 
produced in numbers greatly in excess of 
the actual requirements, so much so that 
they become a positive danger to those 
bearing fruit. By extracting nourishment 
from the soil, and by hindering free access 
of light and air, not only are the berries 
prevented from ripening properly, but the 
flavour, and, indeed, the weight of the 
crop, is materially interfered with. It. is 
much to the advantage of the stools to 
thin out, during June and July, canes 
which are superfluous or badly placed, 
leaving at the most from five to seven of 
the most promising. Not only is the cur¬ 
rent crop benefited when this practice is 
followed, but the canes left mature much 
more thoroughly, and as a consequence 
bear better and heavier fruit during the 
ensuing season. Further, by being well 
ripened they are less susceptible to attacks 
of the Raspberry grub (Lampronia rubella) 
than weak, half-ripened wood, which 
simply invites attacks from all kinds of 
insect pests. The value of the Raspberry 
crop is so great that no pains ought to be 
spared to keep the canes free from the 
dangerous grub which, in many districts, 
lias done as much damage to Raspberry 
plantations as fTbig-bud ” has worked 
.among Blank Currants.— Kirk. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cattleya aurea.— The genus Cattleya 
contains many line species, but the most 
beautiful is undoubtedly C. aurea, a variety 
of G. Dowiana. The latter is nankeen 
yellow with a crimson flush, and a crim¬ 
son-purple lip streaked with gold, while the 
former is primrose-yellow, and has more 
yellow in the throat of the labellum. This 
exquisite Orchid has lately been in flower, 
and in most collections it is represented 
by a dozen or more plants, particularly 
where hybridising is carried on. It is 
usually cultivated near the roof glass, and 
thrives best when suspended by a wire 
handle attached to the receptacle. Soon 
after the scapes are removed a fresh 
batch of roots appears at the bottom of 
the last made pseudo-bulbs, and any 
necessary repotting should be done before 
these get very long, or some are sure to 
be injured. Do not over-pot, but provide 
suflicient space for two bulbs to develop. 
Little water will bo needed for a week or 
two till the roots have reached the edge 
of the pot, but those that have not been 
disturbed will need ample supplies until 
the bulbs are fully developed. After cut¬ 
ting the flowers, examine the base of the 
leaf occasionally till the stem has dried 
up. and, if it shows signs of decay, apply 
a little powdered charcoal or sulphur. 

Dendrobium Dalhousieanum.— This fine 
Dendrobium is a native of Burma and 
India, and is also known under the name 
of D. puleliellum. It is a tall-growing 
plant, generally from 3 feet to 5 feet high, 
but specimens were recently exhibited by 
the Right lion. Lord Lawrence 6 feet 
7 inches in height. The flowers are large 
and produced in apical racemes, being 
tawny yellow shaded with rose, while the 
fringed lip lias two large crimson blotches 
in the throat. D. Dalhousieanum is one 
of those Orchids that will succeed in the 
ordinary plant stove, or any similar struc¬ 
ture where the temperature varies between 
00 degs. and 70 degs. Fahr., the atmos¬ 
phere kept, moist during the growing 
season, and not too heavily shaded. The 
soil should always be kept in a sweet con¬ 
dition, and vigorous root action encour¬ 
aged. or deterioration soon begins, and the 
pseudo-bulbs grow gradually smaller. 
Plenty of water at the roots is needed 
while the new bulb is developing, as the 
growing period is comparatively short, 
and when it is fully matured a long rest is 
required under slightly cooler and drier 
conditions. . The compost should consist of 
rather lumpy pieces of peat, and Osmunda 
fibre, with here and there some nodules of 
charcoal, while with the last layer of soil 
can be added a few heads of living 
Sphagnum Moss.—S adox. 

Cypripedium niveum.— This is a pretty 
plant, the white II owe vs, dotted with 
purple, at the base of the dorsal sepal and 
!>etals. It is a summer-flowering species. 
It was first introduced by Messrs. Veitch, 
who received from Mouhnein, in 1SG8, a 
consignment of plants supposed to be C. 
coneolor, but on flowering they proved to 
be a new species. Like C. bellatulum, etc., 
it. only needs a small quantity of soil 
around the roots, but the drainage must 
be ample. Repotting is only required at 
rare intervals, and it may be grown cither- 
on the stage or suspended from the roof. 
The latter method comes in very useful 
where stage space is at a premium, while 
it enables the grower to include more 
plants than ho otherwise could. When 
sponging or cleaning any Cypripedlums, 
care must be taken not. to break the leaves 
at tlie base, and none of the insecticide 
should be allowed to remain in the axils 
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ORCHIDS. 

DF.XDROBIUM ACUMINATUM. 
This is a distinct Dendrobium belonging 
to the section known to botanists as Sarco- 
podium. It was first described from dried 


pendulous racemes, with acuminate sepals 
and iietals, pale rose in colour, shading 
almost to white at the tips, the disc of the 
lip being yellow. Like many others be¬ 
longing to this remarkable group, its cor¬ 
rect cultivation is not yet fully under¬ 
stood, but it would probably succeed best 
in an average temperature of 00 degs. 
Fahr. During the growing season these 
figures may be exceeded, and while at rest 


Dendrobium acuminatum. From a photograph 
in Miss Willmott's garden. 


specimens collected on Mount Mariveles, t 
iu the province of Bataan, and a living , 
example was shown by Messrs. Mansell 
and Ilutelier, Rawdon, Leeds, on August j 
17th, 1D00, when the Orchid Committee ' 
of the Itoyal Horticultural Society I 
awarded u first-class certificate. The I 
illustration is from a photograph of a 
plant growing in the collection of Miss 
Willmott, and I believe quite a number 
of plants was introduced, ns many nur¬ 
serymen catalogue 'jCT ^It^riroducft long. 
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a few degrees lower would do no harm. 
Rather small, shallow pans, ivitliout side 
holes, should be chosen, and filled to one- 
lmlf their depth with drainage. The root¬ 
ing medium should consist of Osmunda 
fibre and Sphagnum Moss. It is a very 
interesting Orchid, and every effort should 
be made to cultivate it successfully, which 
may be accomplished by placing different 
plants in the various divisions and thus 
finding out what treatment suits it best. 

Sapox. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Indian Corn. —Those who have a small 
plot of the good garden kinds of Maize or 
Indian corn should now be enjoying one of 
the best of garden foods. It is also one of 
the simplest and easiest to cook, and a good 
way to eat it is off the cob, dog fashion. 
One might try cooks’ refinement with this 
ns with other things, and never get any¬ 
thing finite so good and wholesome as the 
freshly-gathered cobs of good kinds. After 
simple boiling, without any of the conven¬ 
tional and needless additions of salt, etc., 
a little good butter will be liked by many, 
but some of the kinds are so good that, 
gathered in their best state, they are quite 
good without the aid of any sauce or con¬ 
diment. 

Poaches Ill-flavoured _I have been tast¬ 

ing a showy-looking Peach, impudently 
named Exquisite, and to say it was no 
better in flavour than a Turnip would oe 
to pay it an undeserved compliment, as it 
was really offensive in taste. A good 
Peach is such a treasure among fruits that 
sending out new kinds of bad quality is 
an outrage, and an inexcusable one, as 
there are excellent kinds. No doubt, many 
have been taken in by the name of this 
worthless Peach. The culture of the 
Peach in our islands is far from a trifling 
affair, as in much of the country artificial 
heat is needed for a good result, and the 
first consideration should be the quality 
of the kind grown. None should be 
planted in a house or on walls that are not 
of the best flavour. In this respect there 
are good kinds in England, France, and 
America. I have often noticed that the 
Peaches of the Paris market in autumn 
are very good in quality, and once asked 
a grower at Montreuil, where the trees 
are trained on walls, what he thought of 
some of the newer kinds of Peaches. He 
replied that if he sent some of them to his 
customers in Paris the fruit would be 
promptly returned, so keen were the 
buyers to be sure of quality. It should 
be a simple matter to select the best only 
from the many kinds grown. All second¬ 
ary matters, such as appearance, earli- 
ness, vigour, should not be thought of in 
planting in our country.—YV. 

How to grow Pinocchto or Florence Pen¬ 
nell.—Will someone kindly say how this should 
be grown—at what time it should he earthed 
up, and how high up the stems, and if itshould 
be earthed tip at various times? Mine is grow¬ 
ing in a trench as for Celery.—B ristol. 

[In warm countries the seed is usually 
sown in spriug for a summer crop and 
towards the end of summer for a late 
autiimn crop. It is sown in rows 1G inches 
to 30 Inches apurt. All the attention neces¬ 
sary is to thin out the seedlings to a dis¬ 
tance of 5 inches or (i inches apart and in 
water the plants as often and as freely as 
possible. When the head or enlargement 
of the leaf-stalks at the base of the stem 
has attained to about the size of a hen’s 
egg it may be slightly earthed up so os to 
cover half of it, anil in about ten days 
afterwards cutting for use may be com¬ 
menced with the most forward plant, and 
continued ns each plant advances i:i 
growth. The plant is usually eaten boiled. 
In flavour it somewhat resembles Celery, 
but with a sweet taste and a more delicate 
odour.] 


SUMMER FOOD. 

Fruit and vegetables should fill an im¬ 
portant place in the menu during the 
summer months, as many people adopt a 
diet with very little meat in it at this 
season. As much variety as possible 
should lie introduced Into the methods of 
coi^kin^. and ser^nj^ly fr^jt^j veget¬ 


ables, as they would soon cease to tempt a 
jaded appetite if they appeared at table 
frequently in the same guise. The fresh 
young vegetables make delicious soups 
and salads, or may be served separately 
as an extra dish after the roast, while 
fruits can be made into puddings, tarts, 
salads, creams, or jellies. 

Carottes a la creme. —Peel or scrape 
some tender, young, round Carrots, and 
cook them in slightly salted water to 
which a lump of butter and a little sugar 
have been added. Let them boil quickly 
over a clear fire, but do not put on the 
lid until all the water has evaporated and 
the Carrots are cooked. Now pour a little 
thick fresh cream over them, let them 
simmer for a while, and then mask them 
with some white melted butter. Serve 
very hot in an entrfe-dish or small veget¬ 
able tureen. 

Salade hortensia.— This salad is pre¬ 
pared with Potato, Cauliflower, Artichoke 
bottoms. Tomatoes, and Asparagus poiuts. 
Cook each kind of vegetable separately in 
salted boiling water, after cutting them 
into strips and dividing the Cauliflower 
into little sprigs, and dress the salad with 
oil and vinegar, salt, and pepper. 
Sprinkle over a little chopped Chervil and 
Tarragon, and heap it up in a pyramid in 
the middle of a cut crystal dish. Garnish 
the top with shapely slices of raw 
Tomato, arrange in rings overlapping one 
another so that the top of the salad is 
quite hidden, and on these arrange the 
Aspnragus jioints with the tips in the 
centre and the ends radiating to the edge 
of the bowl, so that the Tomato can be 
seen between them. 

Salade m: Concombres. — Peel some 
fresh young Cucumbers and cut them into 
very thin slices. Place them In a hollow 
dish, sprinkle them with a little fine salt, 
and leave them for half-au-hour to let the 
superfluous natural moisture drain 
from them. Now drain the slices of 
Cucumber and wipe them with a dry 
cloth. Chop two Shallots, a pinch of Cher¬ 
vil, some Parsley, and Tarragon. Place a 
small teaspoonful of salt in a salad-bowl 
with a pinch of pepper, and pour over 
them a dessertspoonful of vinegar, three 
large dessertspoonfuls of olive oil, and a 
small teaspoonful of mustard. Mix all 
these ingredients well together till the 
salt is quite melted, then turn in the 
slices of Cucumber and the chopped 
herbs. Stir with a salad spoon and fork 
till the slices of Cucumber are well 
covered with (he dressing, and serve im¬ 
mediately. 

Potaoe a la Creole.— Cut a Carrot anil 
an Onion of medium size into dice, and 
fry them lightly in butter. When they 
are quite tender, add a pound of Toma¬ 
toes, anil lej; all these ingredients cook 
together gently by the side of the stove 
till all the moisture from the Tomatoes 
has evaporated ; then add four ounces of 
panic of Potato, and pour over all two 
quarts of good stock. Simmer all together 
for eight or ten minutes, season to taste, 
add a pinch of cayenne, then strain the 
soup through a fine sieve. Turn the purie 
back into the saucepan, make it very hot 
again, and add to it two ounces of rice 
that has been cooked separately ; at the 
last moment before serving drop in an 
ounce of butter that has been divided into 
small lumps, and serve very hot. 

Uncooked fruit salad. — Take equal 
quantities of ripe fruits in season, such as 
Oranges, Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Apples, Pears, Apricots. Pcaclics, Grains, 
Pineapple, Bananas, etc., remove the 
skins, pips, and stones, and divide them 
into convenient portions. Mix all these 
together, reserving the juice that has run 
from them, and sprinkle them with a little 
rum, klrseh, and maraschino. Add some 


sifted sugar, and after the fruit has ab¬ 
sorbed the flavour of the liqueur, pour 
over it the juice that has run from the 
various fruits, after sweetening it with 
syrup, and serve very cold. If expense is 
no object, a pint bottle of good, dry cham¬ 
pagne may lie poured over the fruit just 
before it is served, or a bottle of good, 
sparkling champagne cider is not at ail a 
bad substitute. In very hot weather the 
wine-flavoured juice may be diluted with 
iced soda water, and makes a refreshing 
drink.— Ladies’ Pictorial. 


THE CUCUMBER AS A VEGETABLE. 
One of the oldest foods in Eastern coun¬ 
tries. Its use in India dates long hack in 
time, and in our land, too, it has been in 
use for hundreds of years, but more ns a 
salad than n cooked vegetable. The 
Cucumber might well be eaten more as 
the Eastern people do— i.c., ran', without 
hurtful additions. It is well used as a 
salad and also as an accompaniment to 
fish; but, considering the vast amount of 
Cucumber that is grown, it is important 
that it should be used more as n vegetable, 
braised or stewed. As regards its ordinary 
salad uses, the addition of vinegar—nnil 
often poor vinegar—is a mistake. Vine¬ 
gar, if used at all, should be the best 
Orleans vinegar, and as little as possible. 
Some with whom Cucumber does not agree 
can enjoy it as follows : — 

Cucumber salad. —Peel a Cucumber, 
cut it into thin slices, sprinkle with salt, 
and let it stand for half hour. Then 
drain, season with pepper, oil, anil juice of 
a Lemon. Serve in a shallow dish, and 
sprinkle over some chopped Chervil. 

Fried Cucumber. —Peel two Cucum¬ 
bers, cut them into sections about 1 j inches 
in length, anil divide each piece in two. 
Take out the centre part of each, sprinkle 
over witii salt, and let stand for about one 
hour. Wash well, then cook with 3 oz. 
of butter, a little stock, a teaspoonful of 
castor sugar, cayenne, anil a peeled Onion. 
A quarter hour of cooking is sufficient. 
Drain the Cucumbers on a cloth, and when 
ready to serve dip each in frying batter 
and fry in hot fat to a golden brown. 
Take up, drain, sprinkle with salt, dish 
up, garnish with Parsley, and serve with 
Tomato sauce, separately. 

Cucumbers a la Maitre d’Hotel.—- 
Peel thinly two Cucumbers; cut them into 
rounds about inch thick; put them into 
a basin, with one tablespoonful of vinegar 
and a little salt. Let them remain for a 
few hours; then take them up, put the 
pieces into a slew-pan. with an ounce of 
butter, season with liepper, grated nut¬ 
meg. and a pincli of sugar. Cook over a 
steady fire until they are tender; pour off 
a little of the butter, add two tablespoon- 
fuls of white sauce; simmer again for a 
few minutes. Dish up the Cucumbers; 
hind tile sauce with two yolks of eggs, stir 
in a little cream, the juice of half a small 
Lemon, and a dessertspoonful of chopped 
Parsley. Pour the sauce over the dish, 
garnish with crofitons of bread or fleurons, 
and serve. 

Fried Cucumbers. — Teel two large 
Cucumbers, and cut. as before mentioned, 
into sections divided into two. taking out 
tile pulp and seeds, and allow the Cucumber 
to drain for a couple of hours. Wash, and 
cook with a morsel of butter, a little soup, 
a tcas|K>onfuI of pounded sugar, with n 
dash of vinegar, and a pinch of rod popper, 
and two Onions. A quarter of an hour’s 
cooking will suffice Then drain the 
Cucumber on a serviette, and before serving 
dip each piece in grease and put into n 
warm frying-pan. Drain when of a light- 
gold colour, sprilikle with salt, and serve 
on a napkin wlui' garniture of frits! 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. the seedlings reproduce very constantly ties are not considered so hardy as some of 

- the specific characteristics of the parent, the older ones, and that we are recom- 

GLAND BELLFLOWER They var y in height from 18 inches to over mended to winter them in a frame. It 

(Aden-ophora). ® ^ eel '> 0,1,1 are well suited for the mixed would bo helpful if readers would give 

A GENUS of elegant plants of the Cam- border ’ flowering in summer - their experiences of them. I have not 

panula order, not many of which arc in " found tile newer varieties any more tender 

cultivation. They come mostly from AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. than the others, but I have been careful 

Siberia and Dahuria, and the, flowers are Verbasccms.—I have grown V. Cliaixi and with such Montbretias as King Edward 
generally blue. Some of the most distinct V. cupreum for some time, and I welcomed and Prometheus, and have covered them 
species are A. denticulate, A. Lamareki,A. the newer varieties, such as Caledonia, with glass in winter. Star of the East is 
stylosa, A. pereskisefolia, and A. liliifolia. Harkness’s Hybrid, and Miss Willmott. 1 the flnest Montbretia I saw last year, and 
a white form of which we figure to-day, the have seen spikes of some of the still newer I have seen it occasionally this season. It 
typical colour being a pale-bine. Thespikes ones, and I can well imagine how in time is, as yet, too expensive, though it will, 
of this, when cut long and arranged with they will add to the beauty of our gardens. ! no doubt, soon be cheaper. It is a grand 





A White Gland Bellflower (Adenophora alba) in Miss Willmott's garden at Great Harley. 


Grasses in a vase, arc very beautiful, 
another advantage being tlmt they arc 
sweet-scented. The plants will remain in 
bloom for a couple of months in the sum¬ 
mer, the flowers opening slowly in succes¬ 
sion. In the various species there occur 
slight variations in colour and size of 
flower, and also in the form of the radical 
leaves. The thick, fleshy roots of the Ade¬ 
nophora revel in a strong rich loam, and 
like a moderately damp subsoil; they are 
impatient of removal, and should not be in¬ 
creased by division. Unlike the Platyco 
dons, they produce th^ff>ee<js ffgetl .apd 


h^r^|e<Js fr^^j^apd 


These new ones cast into the shade some 
of the varieties of Verbaseum phamieeum, 
some of which were sold as hybrids, but 
which differed little except in colour from 
what I have been told was the original 
purple V. phmniceum. If I may suggest it, 
l think that readers might well consider 
tile claims of these new Verbascums. With 
side spikes of the later-flowering perennial 
Larkspurs, aided by the late Monkshoods, 
these Mulleins should be useful in the 
autumn. 

Montbretia Stab of the East.—I t is un¬ 
fortunate that some of the newer varie- 


Montbretia, with its fine flowers of orange 
with a lemon eye. 

Miniature Tufted Pansies.— I am rather 
surprised that the miniature Tufted Pan¬ 
sies have never come into general cultiva¬ 
tion. I suppose this is because so many of 
us worship size. I have only a few kinds, 
which I am growing in the front of my 
borders, and one or two on the rockery. 
They flower a very long time, and are ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty. We have too many varie¬ 
ties of these, and I wish somebody would 
give us a list of. say, half-a-dozen good 
varieties of really tufted habit and distinct 
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appearance. I find that the oldest of the 
lot—Violetta—is not by any means inferior 
to some of the other varieties I have, nnd 
I should think that it is likely to be in¬ 
cluded among the six best. 

Edelweiss. —To tell the truth, I can 
never develop more than a small liking for 
the Edelweiss. .The cultivation of this is 
no mystery, ns it can be grown on well- 
drained sunny rockeries in dry soil, its 
chief enemy being winter rains, and it is 
very easily raised from seeds, which.I sow- 
in spring under glass, but without heat, 
and prick the seedlings out when they can 
be handled well. 

I’OTENTII.LA AROENTEA, TAB. CALABHA.— 
After some trouble I managed to get hold 
of this, and I am pleased with it, hang¬ 
ing over the stone edging of a border, and 
also in my rock garden. In “Alpine 
Flowers for Gardens” it is described as a 
“ very silvery species . . . worthy of a 
place in the rock garden nnd wherever 
dwarf Poteutillas are grown.” Its flowers, 
which are of a clear yellow', are small, but 
the foliage, silvery above and especially 
silvery underneath, is quite pretty at 
all times. I am writing this in August, 
when but few rock plants are in bloom, 
but the silvery leaves of I 1 , argentea, var. 
calabia look quite pleasing. 

An Amateur of IIardv Flowers. 


DRYING FLOWERS. 

(Reply to “ Flower Lover.”) 

You should obtain some botanical drying 
paiior, which can be procured from any 
stationer. If there is any difficulty about 
getting this, any paper which is tolerably 
absorbent will do. Blotting-paper is, how¬ 
ever. too absorbent. Grocers often have a 
rough sugar-paper, which does very well. 
About it; inches by 10 inches is a very good 
size, but that is not very important. A few 
hoards about half an inch thick and a 
trifle larger than the pa tier are also neces¬ 
sary. Sheets of thick millboard will do in¬ 
stead, hut boards are better. Taken board 
ami lay it on the table, and place two or 
three sheets of paper on it, then takeone of 
your specimens and lay it on the paper in 
as natural a position as you can, with the 
leaves laid out flat, if possible with some 
showing the upper sides and some the 
under, and the flowers in the same way. 
Then lay two or three sheets of paper over 
them, and put some more specimens in 
position, and go on in this way until you 
have used up all the specimens. Between 
every four or five layers of specimens 
place n board, and also one at the top of 
nil. Then place the pile of papers on the 
floor, and put some heavy books, bricks, 
stones, or such like on it. You should 
examine the specimens the next day. for 
then it is easy to put anything right if you 
find it is not in the proper position. It is 
often not at all easy to make the speci¬ 
mens remain in the position required 
while olliers are being arranged. When 
this is the case lay the plant at the bottom 
of tlie paper, and take another sheet, and, 
as it were, roll it over the specimen with 
tlie left hand, while you keep the latter 
in position with (he right hand. A little 
practice will soon render Ibis simple 
operation quite easy. Every two or three 
days, according lo the moisture in the 
plants, they should be put inio dry papers. 
The plants are lit to be taken from the 
press w-hen on raising them from the 
paper they are found to be quite stiff. 
Some persons recommend a screw press 
instead of weights for pressing the plants, 
but though more convenient In some ways 
it is not so good, for as soon as the plant 
begins to lose its elasticity the pile 
shrinks, and unless the screw is tightened 
(here is little or no pressure. When your 
eciniens arc^HT^jiti <^u.j ^ course, 


fasten them into a serap-liook with gnm 
or small strips of gummed paper, but it is 
better to use separate sheets of paler, as 
you - can then arrange the plants accord¬ 
ing to their proper classification. Only 
one species must be put on the same 
sheet; the name and the locality where 
the plant was found should be written at 
the foot of each sheet, and also the date. 
The specimen should, if possible, show the 
seed, seed-vessel, and root, ns well as the 
flowers and leaves. 


HARDY PERENNIALS FROM SEED. 
Attention may be directed during the 
present month to the sowing of any hardy 
perennials not on hand that are likely to 
be in request for another season. Such 
sowing may he recommended from n 
double standpoint. In the first place, seed¬ 
lings of good things thus acquired may 
take the place in prominent borders of 
more common plants; and in the second, 
because a batch planted in some outlying 
part of the garden is always acceptable 
for cutting. A lwrlion of a narrow slip 
garden, especially if the soil is naturally 
deep nnd moist, will be found useful for 
the purpose, and the species nnd varieties 
of the same can be planted here in beds of 

1 feet, 5 feet, or I! feet, as may bo deemed 
advisable, with intervening alleys of 

2 feet to admit of cutting the flowers 
without too much treading on the beds. 
To the lover of hardy plants, propagation 
of this kind is peculiarly interesting, and 
the seedlings are watched with keen 
interest right away from their first 
appearance above ground until the flower 
is clearly defined. I prefer boxes to the 
open ground for sowing, the double 
advantage being that while yet in a young 
■stage there is better opportunity of ward¬ 
ing off the attacks of insects, aud, in the 
case of seed-sowing, the chance to par¬ 
ticularise in the covering given to 
different seeds. The seeds are sometimes 
very tiny, nnd. naturally, only require the 
least hit of soil on tlie top. The strips of 
wood at the bottom of tlie boxes should 
lie fairly close together, not more than 
1 inch apart. A few small crocks may 
first he placed, followed by 1 inch of rough 
leaf-soil, tlie remainder of the compost 
consisting mainly of old potting soil, not 
too dry, to which have been added a bit of 
fresh leaf-mould and a little sand; the 
surface should be even throughout, and 
pressed fairly firm. Prepare the boxes as 
it might lie to-day, give a soaking of 
water, and sow to-morrow, taking care 
the seed is evenly covered, and, as hinted 
above, discriminating as to the depth of 
covering according to the size of seed. 
Place the boxes in a frame facing north, 
and shade in bright weather, lie careful 
the squares of glass are intact, ns water 
running In on the soil will wash out the 
smaller seeds, and. as germination takes 
place at various periods, the boxes must 
be carefully w-atched. 

It is not necessary to occupy space witli 
a list of tilings, because the majority of 
herbaceous plants can be raised in this 
way, aud the list would naturally ho a 
long one. It may. however, be pointed 
out that, with the demand for cut 
flowers ever on the increase, preference 
should he given to those things that can 
be utilised for til is purpose as well ns to 
make a display in the garden. The selec¬ 
tion should also be comprehensive so far 
as the different seasons are concerned, 
and may include the ninny species and 
varieties available between the first 
blooms of tlie Doronieums and the waning 
flowers ill the panicles of the Sea 
Lavenders. I noted above that a planting 
to furnish cut bloom might find a place in 
a slip garden. If there are trees it may 
not be advisable to plant close up to them, 


but many of the things that can he 
selected will he benefited by partial shade. 
It is hardly necessary to add that not the 
least interesting point in this propagation 
of hardy flowers is that it is -within the 
reach of all flower-lovers who can com¬ 
mand a small cold-frame to receive the 
seed-boxes, and one of somewhat larger 
size for pricking out the seedlings until 
they can be consigned to permanent 
quarters. B. B. 


VOTES AVD REPLIES. 

Moving the Belladonna Iiily.—Will yon 
kindly inform me as to the proper time to 
lift Belladonna Lily bulbs? Several gardeners 
in this neighbourhood tell me that October 
would be the proper month, after the flowers 
have gone. I have always considered June to 
be the best month, after tile foliage has died 
down.— Geo. Sanders, Falmouth, Cornwall. 

[Choose n place on the south side of a 
house or wall, take out the whole of the 
soil to the depth of 3 feet or so, and place 
about 0 inches of broken brick in the 
bottom. Over this put some half-rotten 
manure to keep the drainage open. If tlie 
natural soil is not good add some sandy 
mellow loam, or, if stiff, a few barrow¬ 
loads of decomposed leaf-soil and one or 
two of sharp sand should be mixed with 
it. Having made this firm, plant the 
bulbs singly, or, better still, in small 
groups. Each clump should be about, 
1 foot apart, and If the border is wide 
enough to take a double row, the plants 
in the second row should be alternate with 
those ill the first. In planting, which is 
best done immediately after flowering, 
place over and under them a handful or 
two of sharp sand to keep the bulbs from 
rotting. The plants begin to push up their 
leaves early in spring, nnd on the freedom 
these apiiear in the summer tlie bloom in 
tlie autumn depends. During dry weather 
give an occasional soaking of water, and 
weak liquid-manure once or twice.] 

Preparing bed for Carnations.—I intend 
making a bod, in a lawn, for border Carna¬ 
tions (about, twenty plants). Will you be so 
good as to give me any information as to size 
of bed, soil, and time of planting, etc.? My 
plants are at present in small pots, being last 
year's layers, and have not bloomed this 
season. The soil is a fairly stiffish clayey 
loam. My idea was to start making the bed 
immediately, digging in rotted manure, basic, 
slag, lime, and old mortar rubbish, aud plant 
in October. Tlie bed will face south. Gould I 
plant anything else in bed so as to give some 
flowers when Carnations are not in bloom?— 
Hove. 

[It will probably be better to defer 
planting until spring, for although Carna¬ 
tions often, and, indeed, in the majority 
of seasons, come through safely, there may 
be a winter, especially when severe frost 
follows a spell of fog, when a large per¬ 
centage will be lost. Also, if you nre 
breaking up now ground, tlie bed will be 
all the better in the rough until tlie spring, 
alike for the pulverisation of the soil and 
the opportunity when breaking down of 
dealing witli wireworm,which is often trou¬ 
blesome when ground is brought under 
cultivation for the first time, and a fatal 
enemy to Carnations. Do not forget to 
add plenty of lightening material if your 
soil is naturally stiff. Spent Mushroom 
manure, or horse droppings, are both 
capital for the purpose. Are your plants 
in good health? It seems a long time to 
iiave kept them in small pots. If you 
decide to defer planting until spring, they 
should bo overhauled, nnd if there is any 
sign of red-spider, dip them ill some 
insecticide and shift into larger-sized 
pots. Only it very small hod will lie 
required if confined lo the Carnations, as 
15 inches, or at the most 18 inches, each 
way would be ample room for them. If. 
however, you contemplate a larger bed. 
the Carnations might be planted in small 
clumps of three or four at fairly wide 
intervals, and intervening spaces filled 
with the better varieties of Pinks, which, 
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being members of the same family, lend i 
themselves readily to the association and 
flower earlier. If you would like a few' 
toller plants other than members of the 1 
Piantlius family, we should recommend 
chimps of the best forms of Lobelia 
fulgens.] 


THE BOG BEAN 
(Menyantoes trifoliata). 

This, while far from being a rare plant ' 
(growing wild in some of the pools in Epp* 
ing Forest), is an attractive aquatic for 
our water gardens. The trifoliate leaves 
are of a rich green colour, and when the 
flower-stems rise from the more or less 
prostrate, floating branches the blossoms, 
of the palest pink, add greatly to the 
aspect of the pool. If a spray of the in¬ 


flowers is Lobelia cardinalis. Its spikes 
of scarlet flowers and its dark coppery- 
looking foliage are such as to bring it into 
greater contrast with most tilings in the 
borders just now. I sometimes think it is 
less seen than formerly, and the icason 
for this is undoubtedly Its tenderness, ne¬ 
cessitating, in many places, its being lifted 
I and given the protection of a cold-frame 
i or cold-house. The roots should be lifted 
in October and placed out of reach of 
frost, very little water being given until 
March is well in. —Townsman. 

Annuals and hardy plants to flower in 
August.—Please let me know through the 
medium of your valuable paper what twelve 
1 hardy plants (annuals excluded) would flower 
i from August 1st to August 15th? I have the 
I following to select from :—Achillea, Echinops 
. Ritro, Anchusa, Campanula pyramidalis, Cen- 
trantbus, Chrysanthemum maximum, Del- 



A flowering shoot of the Bog Bean {Menyanthes 
trifoliata). From a photograph by Mr. R. A. 
Malby , JVoociJord, Essex. 


and Coquelieot, but if the colour is a little 
deficient it would be better to rely on a 
va.se of Tapis Blanc. Also, if the supply 
of any species selected is a little short it 
will be better to choose something else 
rather than stage a thin vase. Half-a- 
dozen good annuals would be Aster 
sinensis or A. Ostrich Plume, Ten-week 
Stock, Salpiglossis, Lavatera alba or rosea. 
Gaillardins, and Schizanthus. Fine mas¬ 
sive vases can be built up with this 
selection, but if lighter flowers are 
required, Poppies, Coreopsis, and the 
Namaqualand Daisy might be included.] 

Statice and Chelone not flowering.—I have 
some very good plants of Statice latifolia, but 
although they nave been established some 
time, only one has any flowers. Can you ad¬ 
vise any treatment which will remedy this? 
They are in an open border, in good soil, and 
have plenty of sun and air. The same thing 
occurs with Chelone barbata—good plants, but 
no flowers. I have read your paper with great 
interest for thirty years, and this must be my 
excuse for troubling you.— J. E. S. Hewitt. 

[As these plants are among the more 
free flowering of easily-grown perennials 
and rarely fail to bloom freely each year, 
we can only conclude that some local influ¬ 
ence, of which we have no information, 
is at the root of the trouble. You say the 
soil is “ good ” and the plants are “ good,” 
and though this may be true the condi¬ 
tions are still unsuitable, from some unex¬ 
plained cause. In circumstances so 
unusual, we can only suggest that if the 
soil be heavy and of a retentive nature, 
you make it. lighter by the addition of grit 
and leaf-mould. In ordinary well-drained 
garden soils those plants give no trouble 
whatever, but in heavy, retentive soils 
they are less satisfactory. The replanting 
may be done now or in March or April.J 

Planting a border.—Facing my house is a 
shrubbery of Aucubas and Privet, 10 feet wide, 
aspect north-west, and rather shadowed by 
large trees, and 65 feet long, in front of which 
is a border 3 feet wide, planted in spring with 
Wallflowers, in summer with Calceolarias. I 
shall be glad of an idea for planting the 
border with something herbaceous, showy, and 
of very low growth, to avoid the continual 
planting out.—E. W. Jones. 

[Seeing that the border is much shaded 
by trees the ordinary flowering plants 
would not be of much avail. You may, 
however, get permanent and pleasing 
effects from the following combination : — 
A margin of blue Hepaticas with a sprink¬ 
ling of Snowdrops throughout the border. 
For later spring effect plant Emperor 
Daffodil thinly among Filix-mas or Lady 
Ferns, these at about 4 feet asunder, in 
conjunction with Bluebells (Scilla cam¬ 
panula ta). For a border plant for mid¬ 
summer, you might arrange Lilium eandi- 
dum rising indiscriminately from amid 
the Ferns. None of the plants named 
are expensive, yet they are capable of the 
most pleasing results when rightly used. 
Of the permanent value of those named 
there is not much doubt, save in respect 
to the Lily, which may be due to many 
and various causes. It is so good and 
cheap, however, as to be worth a liberal 
trial.] 


florescence is picked and closely examined, 
the Horse Chestnut-like appearance it had 
in the distance is found to be much more 
graceful in formation, while curious 
tentacle-like appendages rise from the sur¬ 
face of the petals. The illustration shows 
this unusual feature very effectively. The 
plant grows equally well in the muddy 
bottom of a shallow pool or on the edge of 
a peaty bog, and appears equally happy in 
either shade or sun, though, so far as my 
experience goes, it flowers more profusely 
in full sunshine. 

Reginald A. Malby. 


Lobelia cardinalis. —A plant that stands 
out very' prominently in the garden just 
now' by reason of the letting colour if its 
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phinium, Doronicum. Erigeron speeiosus, 
Eryngium, Gaillardia, Galega, Phlox, 
Helenium, Heliantlius, Hollyhock, Tritoma, 
Lupins, Monarda, Pentstemon, Pyrethrum, 
Rudbeckia, Sidalcea, Statice ineana, Statice 
latifolia. Gypsophila, Foxglove, Gladioli, and 
Carnations. Kindly also give me the names of 
six annuals that would bloom at the same 
time?— Captain O. R., Brentwood. 

[You appear to have an excellent variety 
from which to choose, and a capital dozen 
can be chosen, although so much depends 
on the condition of the different things at 
date of show. Spikes of some flowers, for 
instance, may be somewhat lacking in 
depth and substance; others, as the bright- 
hued Phloxes, have lost their freshness 
and characteristic colour under the influ¬ 
ence of a scorching sun. One may, for 
instance, have magnificent spikes of Selma 


Plant more Scillas.—I planted, a few years 
ago, a quantity of these beautiful spring¬ 
flowering bulbs, with the result that ever 
since the garden in the early months of the 
year has been “ a study in blue.” First came 
the bright blue of Scilla sibirica, edging the 
pathways amongst the Snowdrops, a most de¬ 
lightful contrast, and often preceded by the 
lighter blooming S. bifolia: these again 
mingled with the flowers of Chionodoxa, fol¬ 
lowed by the bright-blue S. campanulata, 
coming in May and associating well with the 
young fronds of the Ferns.— Townsman. 

Lilium candidum.—Many people who grow 
this Lily seem to be meeting with bad luck 
with it this summer. A friend of mine attri¬ 
butes the few flowering spikes he has had to 
the plants having been injured by a sharp 
frost last May. but others seem to think that 
the absence of flowers is also due to the bulbs 
being sliiFtcd too late. The best time to plant 
is now. It is no use doing so in November, 
and expecting good results to follow. Give L. 
candidum a sunny border, » soil in which 
lime-rubble is incorporated, and the chances 
are that success will follow,— Woodbastwick, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

SUMMER TREATMENT OF ARUM 
LILIES. 

The position of your correspondent “ K. 
Bright ” appears now to be a most unen¬ 
viable one, since, by his concluding re¬ 
marks. at page 521. he lias obviously con¬ 
demned in the most wholesale fashion a 
system of culture which lie promises to 
give an “unprejudiced trial” in the year 
1014. He is not impressed by what I have 
already written, and while admitting, 
from his own inquiries, that there is “a 
droop of tlie balance in favour of drying 
off,” he still prefers to play the part of the 
doubting “Thomas.” Of what weight or 
value the 1014 trial will be, particularly to 
those who have practised the resting or 
drying-off system for a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, I fail to see. The pros and cons of it 
all were threshed out years ago, and 
“ facts ” are stubborn things. At no time 
was it expected that every gardener would 
adopt what was undoubtedly a radical 
change of front. Gardeners, as a class, 
are somewhat conservative, and having 
pursued a certain line of culture to their 
own satisfaction, it may be, “ Can't see ” 
—it is a favourite expression of those who 
won't see—“ where any improvement is 
likely to result,” and, like “ K. Bright,” 
they condemn a system they have never 
tried. 

Your correspondent complains that I 
have not told him “ for how many seasons 
plants will endure the baking process,” 
and I cannot do so now, though I do know 
instances where the plants, grown in their 
hundreds or thousands, have been so 
treated for about twenty-five years, and 
appear to be still going strong. Here I 
would like to say that the term “ baking 
process ” appears to be a misnomer. In 
my own case the pots were most usually 
stacked against a wall with western ex- 
]Kisure, so that the majority of the plants 
would be as cold as the proverbial 
Cucumber. “Resting” or “drying off” 
would be far more correct, and you cannot 
shorten the life of a plant by giving it a 
well-earned rest, though you do conserve 
to it its energies for the time being, with 
the full assurance that they will be pre¬ 
sently returned a hundredfold. In nature 
the species of whicli I write is sunbaked 
to the earth, as I .have shown, yet, not¬ 
withstanding. I believe the whole race, 
whether hardy or exotic, to be quite deci¬ 
duous. Hence, why struggle after the un¬ 
natural? Why endeavour to compel a 
plant to grow when it might be resting, to 
its benefit? When these rested plants 
shall be brought into flower is a matter 
which every individual cultivator must 
settle for himself. One correspondent, I 
remark, while favouring the pot aud rest¬ 
ing system, keeps them for Easter alone, 
and lie is justified in so doing if he has 
no use for them at oilier times. But the 
fact need not deter others from having 
them from September to Easter, if re¬ 
quired. It is all a question of treatment, 
and few plants of my acquaintance are 
more quickly responsive to a generous fare 
or more prolific in their flowering than 
are these rested, well-established Arums. 
The lifted specimens cannot hold the pro¬ 
verbial candle to them, and those who 
have knowledge of the behaviour of both 
cannot understand the aloofness of those 
who still plant out, since it matters little 
whether few or many blooms are required 
or for wliat season the rested plants have 
it decidedly in their favour. 

At the bottom of page 521, your corre¬ 
spondent appears a little sarcastic over 
the common-garden soil question. Now, 
the recommendations of most calendar 
writers is to ‘/HTt with a jjlqd ball of 
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earth,” which in the Amm is well-nigh 
impossible, seeing that its root-fibres are 
as capable of retaining soil as an ordinary 
walking-stick. The alternative to a “good 
ball of earth ” is to shake all the soil away 
so that new can take its place, and the 
check thereby created leaves its mark for 
weeks, making flowering an impossible 
thing. In tile rested plant every root- 
fibre has the enormous advantage of rami¬ 
fying in sweet, fresh soil, hence every 
spathe that is producible is brought out. 
Less barbarous by far than retarding, it is 
but the system adopted annually with mil¬ 
lions of bulbous plants grown for a speci¬ 
fic purpose, and lifted and harvested, not 
because these are essential to the future 
success of the plant, but because the ever- 
rising flood of commercial activity in such 
things demands'that it shall be so. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


VIOLETS IN FRAMES FOR WINTER. 

(Reply to " Lover of Violets.”) 

It is just as easy to have plenty of Violet 
blossoms in winter as it is in spring if ’.he 
necessary means can be had. In the first 
place, the young plants must have been 
propagated in spring not later than April 
(plants of one season’s growth from 
layers are always best) and planted out 
1 foot apart in some open situation where 
the land has been well manured and culti¬ 
vated. Violets are very exhausting, 
especially to the surface soil, and, there¬ 
fore, they should not be planted on the 
same land two years in succession. During 
tlie summer the surface must have been 
frequently stirred to encourage growth, 
and in a very dry, hot season a mulch of 
old Mushroom-manure between tlie plants 
aud an occasional soaking of water will 
be very beneficial. If the blossoms are 
required early in November the plants 
should soon be planted in the frames. 
Where Melons are grown in pits or frames 
tlie Violets will do very well as a succes¬ 
sions! ciop in the same beds. If there 
Las been any red-spider on the Melons the 
frames should be well scrubbed with soap 
and water before the Violets are planted. 
Melons are usually grown in heavy loam, 
and to suit the Violets a few inches of 
leaf-mould should be placed on the surface 
and well blended by forking it over. Move 
tlie plants with good balls and plant them 
so that they do not quite touch each other. 
Water them well in nnd keep tlie lights 
off for the present, or till the nights 
become colder, aud at all times when not 
absolutely freezing, the plants must have 
ventilation in accordance with tlie condi¬ 
tion of tlie atmosphere. The frame must 
bo matted up in severe weather, and 
during mild weather sufficient water 
should be given to keep the roots moist. 
A hot-water pipe through the pit would be 
an advantage, though it should not be used 
till tlie cold weather sets in. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fuchsia fulgens. —Beautiful as some of 
tlie garden varieties of Fuchsia are, we 
are occasionally reminded that among the 
original species are to be found the equal 
of any of them. This is prompted by see¬ 
ing two delightful specimens of the Mexi¬ 
can Fuchsia fulgens, which, apart from 
any other consideration, ranks high from n 
line-foliage point of view alone, the large, 
somewhat heart-shaped leaves, of a dis¬ 
tinct shade of green, being very attractive. 
The long, tubular-shaped flowers, borne in 
pendulous clusters, are particularly 
showy. In some of the more recent con¬ 
tinental hybrids Fuchsia fulgens has un¬ 
doubtedly played a part, while many years 
ago, in conjunction with a light-coloured 


garden form, it gave rise to the variety 
Lord Beaconsfieid, which still remains one 
of the best of the salmon-tinted varieties, 
though another of the same section— 
namely, Mrs. Rundle—is now grown to a 
greater extent.—W. T. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

GRASSES, ETC., FOR USE DURING 
WINTER. 

Most Grasses and wild plants that are 
suitable for drying for decoration during 
the months of the year when flowers are 
difficult to obtain will soon be ripe enough 
for cutting, nnd most of us will be think¬ 
ing of replacing our last year's stock. The 
Cat’s-tails (Typha latifolia) are perhaps 
the most useful of aquatics, nnd are very 
effective. If cut in time, and Just now 
they are about right, they will last from 
one season to another, but if left too late 
they will burst. A very suitable plant to 
use in conjunction with the Typha is 
Arundo conspieua, one of the most beauti¬ 
ful of our tall, reed-like Grasses. Its 
graceful silky illumes mixed with the 
brown, tail-like spikes of the Typha ’oak 
very handsome. It should be used in pre¬ 
ference to the Pampas Grass, except for 
high wall decoration, being much lighter. 
The feathery tufts of the Cotton Grass 
(Eriophorum vaginatum) may also be 
used with good effect. A very valuable 
addition is tlie Erynglum, of which there 
are many varieties to choose from. They 
lust almost any length of time, but gradu¬ 
ally lose their colour. Another large mill 
ornamental genus of plants is the Echinops, 
or Globe Thistle. All the above-named 
flowers and Grasses may be effectively 
combined in a terra-cotta vase about IS 
inches in height. The Cat's-tails and the 
Arundo can hardly be cut witli too-long 
stems. An arrangement of this kind is 
a charming finish to a corner of a 
drawing-room. If colour be desired, 
nothing is so showy as the large seed-pods 
of the Gladwyn (Iris foetidissima), show¬ 
ing the large orange-red berries. Tlie 
common Teazel (Dipsacus sylvestrisl 
would also give a touch of light colour 
when the flowers are freshly cut. 

For smaller vases, the ornamental 
flowering Grasses are invaluable. Agros- 
tis nebulosn and A. pulchelln, the Quaking 
Grasses (Briza), Turk's-head (Lagurus 
ovatus), and Eragrostis elegans are the 
best. These are all annuals, and may 
easily be raised from seed. They should 
not be gathered until they are fully open, 
or they will shrived and curl up. Typha 
minor, also the bright crisp flowers of the 
Everlastings (Ilclichrysum) nnd the 
lighter Rhodanthes are very useful to give 
solidity to arrangements of the finer 
Grasses. The Ilelichrysums and the Rho- 
danthes should be gathered when but 
partly opened and hung heud downwards 
in a cool place till the stems are dry. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Palms In small pots,— It is surprising 
what a long time Palms can be kept lu 
small liots, provided they are carefully 
watered. When the plants need water 
they should be soaked in a ]>aii or tub in 
which there is sufficient depth of water to 
cover the |«>t. They must be left there till 
the whole of the soil is completely 
saturated, nnd then stood out to drain 
before taking (hem into tlie house. Should 
any signs of starvation lie apparent by the 
leaves turning yellow, an occasional dose 
of one of the concentrated manures, of 
which there are now so many, will put 
matters right—that is, if the roots are in 
good condition. Never expose indoor 
Paints to the full rays qf the suffr 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER QARDENS. 

THE ROCK GARDEN AT BROCK- 
HURST, CHURCH STRETTON. 

The two flights of steps shown in the 
Illustrations are clothed with the com¬ 
moner sorts of rock plants, such as Alys- 
sum, Saxifrages, Ileucheras, alpine 
Asters, Phloxes, and Aubrietias, many of 
which sow themselves freely in the 
crevices. The alpine Toad-flax is every¬ 
where. These are succeeded later by 
many Campanulas, Sun Roses, Cistus, and 
Dianthus, of which D. sylvestris is very 
free, and D. negleetus abundant. Gentians, 
especially G. ncuulis and G. bavarien, do 
very well here in our pure air, the garden 
being about S00 feet above sea level. Andro- 
suces stand the winter well, as a rule, and 
Sedum arachnoides is as bright in colour 
as in Switzerland, where we have 
gathered most of our treasures. A pool in 
the rock garden is edged by large groups 


ROSES. 

Rose-leaves injured (Anon ).—The leaves 
of your Roses have been injured by the 
“leaf-cutter bee” (Megachile centuncu- 
laris), which has cut the pieces out of the 
leaves in order to form the cells of her 
nest. This bee burrows into decaying 
wood, such as an old post, or into the 
ground in a bank, or makes use of holes 
in walls or any other suitable place. We 
have seen a hollow stick turned to account 
by this insect. Having formed or found a 
long gallery suitable for her purpose, the 
bee forms a cell at the end composed of 
these pieces of Rose-leaves. This cell she 
then tills with a mixture of honey and 
pollen as food for the future grub. She 
then lays an egg on the food, closes the 
cell with one or more circular pieces of 
leaf, and then begins to construct another 
cell, the bottom of which just tits into the 
top of the other. This is tilled in the same 
manner, and so it goes on until the gallery 


are good for your purpose. You ask too 
wide a question in your last paragraph. 
So much depends upon the position, also 
desired colour and purpose. Be a little 
more explicit and we will gladly try to 
help you.] 

Failure of Roses In greenhouse.—I have 
two, strong-growing Boses, Anna Ollivier and 
Gloue de Dijon, on the back wall of a small 
lean-to greenhouse, both of which seem un¬ 
suitable for their position, and suiter sadly 
from mildew, after first blooming, (a) What 
would be the best time to remove them? I 
propose to grow them on the east wall of the 
house; and (b) What two Boses would be suit¬ 
able to take their place in the greenhouse?— 
F. G. OUPHANT. 

[It is plain that your two Roses were 
somewhat neglected after their first flush 
of flower. Proper ventilation and pruning 
should have prevented mildew under glass, 
and especially with two such varieties. 
Keep them on the dry side at the roots 
for a month or so, but not so much as to 
shrivel the wood, when they will come 
into semi-ripe condition and can be safely 
shifted. Before doing this, let the roots bo 



In the rock garden at Drockhurst , Church Stretton, Salop. From a photograph 
sent by Mr. A. H. Atkinson. 


of Primula pulvernlenta, rosea, Bulley- 
atia, and sikkimensis, the first being over 
2 feet high. A. II. Atkinson. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sedum pilosum. -Inquiry was recently 
made concerning this pretty plant as to 
whether it was of annual duration only. 
It is certainly not an annual, and possi¬ 
bly, under certain conditions, may prove 
to he perennial. Generally, however, for 
garden purposes, it should he regarded as 
a biennial, growing the plants freely anti 
quickly from the seedling stage and plant¬ 
ing them out when large enough to handle. 
The plant would have a pretty effect ill 
the nearly horizontal fissures of the rock 
garden, where the clusters of Crassula-like 
flowers, on leafy stems of 3 inches or so 
high, would be distinctly pleasing. The 
plant presents no difficulty to the cultiva¬ 
tor, provided an open gritty soil be given 
it and the arch-enemy of all such be kept 
at bay. 
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is full. Generally some five or .six cells 
are thus formed oue above the other. The 
bee then probably begins to form another 
nest. It is very interesting to watch the 
bee cut out the pieces. She takes the edge 
of the leaf between her legs, and with her 
jaws cuts- out the piece. When it is de¬ 
tached she flies away with it still held 
between her legs. The only way of pre¬ 
venting the leaves being disfigured by 
these bees is to catch them in a butterfly 
net, and if you can find the nests, you 
would, by destroying them, prevent a 
similar annoyance next year. 

Colour in Roses.—I have a bed of Mine. 
Melanie Soupert Rose. I want, other varieties 
to blend with the colour. Which do you con¬ 
sider the best out of the following :—Duchess 
of Wellington, Mrs. A. R. Waddell, Mrs. Aaron 
Ward, Margaret Molyneux, Mrne. Ravary, 
A. R. Goodwin, or Peter Blair? Which do you 
consider the best all-round Rose as regards 
growth, etc. ?— Interested. 

[A. R. Goodwin comes as close to the 
colour of Mine. Melanie Soupert as 
any in the list you name, blit all of them 


thoroughly saturated and syringe the tpp 
freely. It would not do to lift when there 
was little moisture in root or branch. In 
lifting Roses out of season, so many fail 
in this point. Let the border for their 
reception be prepared before lifting, and 
lessen the growth—both root and top- 
before replanting. William Allen Richard¬ 
son and Molly Sharman Crawford would 
do well in their place, but. there are scores 
of others suitable. The main thing is to 
treat them correctly, and you afford us 
no hint of how you have been doing that.] 

Rose Cramoisie Superieure.—I have been 
interested in reading Mrs. Barber’s account. 
August 2nd, page 485, of her attempt at grow¬ 
ing Rose Cramoisie Superieure, as I had a 
similar experience a few years ago. I got 
several dozen plants of this Rose, and the 
first season several died, and were replaced. 
The second year more of them died, and the 
remainder were poor and sickly, so. thinking 
there was something wrong with either site or 
soil. I moved what w’ere left to another part 
of the garden, where they dwindled off. Last 
autumn I filled the original bed with Coral- 
lina, which has been most successful.—W. V. 
Brownlow, Bordon, Hants. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Quite early in llie summer C'hrysanthe- 
muius lliat were growing in hot and dry 
situations in certain well-known southern 
gardens began to develop their buds, much 
to the chagrin and disappointment of the 
growers. This, however, is by no means 
an uncommon experience where the plants 
are grown on a southern slope, sheltered 
from the north and east, and where the 
standing-ground is practically on the 
chalk. Stopping and timing the buds in 
such circumstances produce many very 
curious results, and many growers simi¬ 
larly circumstanced are doubtful whether 
their plants will ever come to anything. 
In such quarters the buds, for a consider¬ 
able time, seem to make little or no pro¬ 
gress. An excellent rule to observe in 
these and somewhat similar cases is to 
give the plants repeated syringings with 
clear water. Unless some such treatment 
in hot and dry situations is observed, the 
wood may riiien unduly quickly, this pre¬ 
mature ripening probably causing many 
buds to fail. In more normal conditions 
there is not at the moment much danger 
of premature ripening of the wood, and 
consequent bad failures. We have had a 
fair number of warm, sunny days, but a 
larger number of dull, sunless ones. 
Many can grow Chrysanthemums well up 
to and including the bud-producing period, 
but from this time forth they are much 
less successful. Why is this? I think it 
is in a large measure due to the want of 
consideration of many small details of 
culture. Proper ripening of the wood is 
essential. A free circulation of air 
through the plants at all times, and the 
persistent removal of side shoots from the 
axils of tlie leaves, are a!l-imj>ortant when 
once the buds have been retained. 
Regular tying of (lie shoots to the stalks 
is more important than many imagine. 
The shoots should be tied securely just 
where the stem Is becoming nicely hard¬ 
ened. If tied at a higher position on the 
stem, tlie brittle growths, under pressure 
from boisterous winds, which often pre¬ 
vail during August, may snap. 

Fkedino. —The soil in the pots of most 
plants will already have been largely de¬ 
nuded of plant food, and this must be re¬ 
placed by the judicious application of 
manure in liquid form. It is just here 
that so many growers fail. I am satis- 
lied that the roots cannot utilise so much 
Plant food after the buds are retained a.s 
they could before that time. For some 
little while after the buds are retained, 
liquid-manure is required only in 
moderate quantity, and for this reason the 
advice of “little and often” holds good 
when applied to Chrysanthemums. I have 
seen surface-roots irreparably damaged 
through the injudicious use of manure- 
water. Never give manure-water to a 
plant growing in dry soil. Tho character 
of tlie manure should vary from time to 
time. Guano is excellent. Generally 
speaking, 1 ox. to a gallon of water is 
amide. These manures should be used in 
accordance with the instructions issued 
witii them, and the quantity 7 should never 
lie exceeded. It is a cnpital plan to water 
the plants alternately with soot-water. A 
word of warning regarding watering at 
this juncture seems necessary, for many 
plants fail to do well because they are 
imperfectly watered. Failure may fre¬ 
quently be attributed to growers giving 
the plants just one watering and no more 
eacli lime the plants need water. Filling 
up the space between the surface-soil and 
the rim of tlie pot only once is quite in¬ 
adequate in most cases. It is only when 
there is a space at least 2 indies deep that 
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sufficient water can be applied to moisten 
the ball of soil and roots throughout. 1 
have seen plants turned out of their pots 
only to reveal the fact that their progress 
has been checked because the lower half 
of tlie soil has been dust-dry. 

Earwigs need to be trapped just now. 
as they do incalculable harm by eating 
away the point of the shoots with the buds 
in embryo, and when this is so at this 
somewhat protracted period, it is hopeless 
to expect to procure good buds and hand¬ 
some flowers subsequently. The best 
thing to do in such cases is to cut away 
the damaged shoots forthwith, and in this 
way concentrate the energies of the roots 
on the other shoots retained on the plants. 
Keep the points of shoots, where the buds 
have not developed, dusted with Tobacco 
powder, which earwigs and other pests do 
not like. E. O. 


MARKET CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

So important has this aspect of culture 
become that the N.O.S. has instituted 
special certificates for Chrysanthemums 
adapted for market culture. The value of 
each variety is determined by points, 100 
points being the maximum obtainable. In 
so far as the flower i.s concerned, the 
points are allocated as follows:—Colour 
20, form 20, fulness 10, and petal 10. The 
maximum for stem is 10. foliage 10. and 
habit of plant 20. These points apply to both 
Japanese and incurved Chrysanthemums. 
In the case of single-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, the principle Is much the same, but 
with this difference in the points allocated 
to the flower: Form 20, colour 20, petals 
10. and eye 10. The points for stem, 
foliage, and habit of plants are tlie same 
as for the Japanese and incurved varie¬ 
ties. Generally speaking, the points to be 
considered are as follows:— 

Flnu-ers .—These should be decided in 
colour, regular in form, the pot a Is solid, 
not easily bruised, and firmly fixed in the 
head. 

Firm .—This should he thin, wiry, or 
moderately stout; stiff, but not. too woody. 

Foliage .—lit this particular tlie leaves 
should bo from small to medium size, and 
not. brittle, and should reach to within 
4 inches to (1 inches of the base of the 
flower. 

Final .—This should bo free-growing, 
medium height is an advantage hut is not 
absolutely essential. 

In regard to singles, the flowers should 
have a small to medium eye, small stems 
and foliage, petals firm and at. right angles 
to the stem, and not less than two rows, 
and sprays should have each flower well 
displayed. 

To obtain a first-class certificate a mini¬ 
mum of eighty points is necessary, and 
seventy points for a commendation. 

W. V. T. 


ROTES A A 1) REPLIES. 

National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
Floral Committee.— This committee holds 
its first meeting on Monday, September 
8th, next. The meeting will be of more 
than ordinary interest to Chrysanthemum 
growers, as tile rules regarding the new 
classification of Chrysanthemums, which 
became operative last season, will be 
rigidly observed. In future small and 
medium-sized flowers of all sections will 
receive full consideration, and mere size 
will no longer be considered the chief de¬ 
sideratum. By these means tlie specialists 
will be enabled to remodel their lists, so 
that interested persons may be able to tell 
at a glance the kind of flower each variety 
represents. By dividing up the different 
sections into sub-sections, so that they 
represent respectively (a) large-flowered 
varieties, (b) mediam-flowered varieties, 


and (c) small-flowered varieties, and cit¬ 
ing certain well-known sorts as examples 
for the benefit of those who are interested, 
the matter is mnde very simple. There is 
little douht the new classification will 
sooner or later completely alter the char¬ 
acter of Chrysanthemum shows. Instead 
of there being a plethora of huge flowers, 
mostly of the Japanese Chrysanthemums, 
at the autumn shows, each type will un¬ 
doubtedly be fairly and properly repre¬ 
sented. The suitability of certain varie¬ 
ties for cutting was left in the past for 
the grower to ascertain for himself very 
largely; this will now be determined by 
the floral committee, and this should give 
quite a stimulus to the cultivation of 
many new and delightful sorts. In the 
single section there will be considerable 
change. Hosts of new sorts are being 
raised each year, and as there are several 
sub-sections of this type of the Chrysan- 
I themum, there is sure to be much of 
interest to growers in the near future.—- 
E. G. 


VEGETABLES. 

AUTUMN AND WINTER TURNIPS'. 
The Turnip often gets a had name owing 
to coarseness, lack of flavour, and other 
defects, hut this objection is much less 
common than formerly, as no douht inten¬ 
sive culture and greater interest in vegeta¬ 
ble culture have given us better material. 
Make small and frequent sowings, and 
thus get tender, sweet roots. Much also 
can be done to make unsuitable or poor 
land belter by a liberal use of wood-asbes 
or charred garden refuse, also using soot 
and slaked lime freely, as Turnips, in a 
poor soil at this season, as they are com¬ 
ing through the soil are much subject to 
the Turnip-flea and other pests. Seed 
sown now in poor land, if the weather i.s 
dry, frequently fails, lienee the impor¬ 
tance of land in good condition to start 
tlie seedlings. Much depends upon tlio 
slate of (lie soil and the preceding crop. 
The material advised above should bo 
given as a top dressing or lightly forked 
in previous to sowing. I would sow in 
July, again in August, with a late sowing; 
in September. 1 admit tills last sowing 
will produce smaller roots, hut. these will 
keep much better than the large ones and 
he of much better quality. 

There i.s no lack of variety for present 
sowing, such as Sutton’s Matchless and 
Red Globe being excellent. The Green- 
top Stone varieties are also valuable for 
August sowings, and the Model White is 
a great favourite In the north. Many per¬ 
sons would like the yellow-fleshed Turnips 
if they once gave them a trial. I fear the 
only objection is their colour, for as re¬ 
gards their good quality, I think them 
superior to the white varieties, and in 
addition they are better keepers. For 
August sowing such varieties as Yellow 
Perfection and Six Weeks are excellent. 
In the north. Golden Ball Is a great 
favourite, and is one of the most shapely 
roots grown, and of great value for mid¬ 
winter and latest supplies. The yellow- 
fleshed varieties have of late years been 
more grown for keeping, and have super¬ 
seded tlie older Chirk Castle Black Stone. 
These late varieties, sown a.s advised in 
well-drained soil, may be left in tlieir 
growing quarters till spring, and, if de¬ 
sired, w ill then give green tops freelv. 

__K. 

Tomatoes growing in hard soil.— Early 
in July I had an illustration of tlie value 
of growing Tomatoes in firm soil. These 
were growing in some large span houses 
of the usual market type. In one of these 
Lettuces had been, grown for nn early 
crop. When the Lettuces were cleared the 
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soil was made as firm as possible. To 
this was added a little new soil. In this 
<iuite small plants were set out, 1 foot 
apart in the rows, and trained to strings 
in the usual way. The weight of the crop 
I have never seen equalled. So freely had 
the Tomatoes set that the fruit rested on i 
the ground. The firm soil had induced 
a short-jointed, hard growth, carrying 
very long bunches of bright-red, medium- i 
sized fruit, with no signs of disease.— 
West Surrey. 

FUNGUS ON CUCUMBER-LEAVES. 

For the last two years the leaves of my 
Cucumber plants have been affected like the 
one enclosed. Will you kindly tell me the 
cause of this in a coming issue of Gardening 
Illustrated?—J. T. 

| Your Cucumbers are infested with a 
fungoid disease named Colletotriehuai 
oligochfetum, which also attacks Melons, i 
This being the second season you have ( 
been troubled with it, the house, pit, or j 
frame in which you grow the plants is \ 
doubtless infested with it. This disease j 
will not, like so many ether fungoid pests, ; 


jected to fire to rid the material of the 
spores of the fungus. All exposed brick¬ 
work should be washed with hot lime- 
wash, to which a pint of paraffin should 
be added while the lime Is slaking, and 
finally give all woodwork at least one good 
coat of paint. 

Next year keep a keen look-out, and 
should the slightest trace of disease 
appear, spray at once with liver of 
sulphur, and do not give it the opportunity 
to develop. Also take the precaution to 
sterilise the compost required both for 
planting and subsequent top-dressing next 
season. By the adoption of these 
measures, and by spraying directly you 
have a suspicion the fungus has again put 
in an appearance, you should be able to 
keep it at bay another year.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Building a Mushroom-shed.—I have a wall 
about 50 yards long, which is too shaded to 
grow fruit. I am thinking of building a wood 
shed the entire length for the culture of Mush¬ 
rooms. Your advice as to the best method of 
growing these will greatly oblige. Would you 


If the front of the House is to be boarded, 
leave a cavity in the same way, and fill in 
with hay or straw'. A boiler with enough 
piping to allow of two rows to run round 
the back and front of the house would be 
necessary to keep up the requisite amount 
of warmth in severe weather. Certainly, 
you will require fresh manure every time 
you make up a new bed. With regard to 
the position the beds should occupy on the 
floor, this, again, depends on the width 
the house is to be. If from 15 feet to 
20 feet wride, the beds can be made up to 
run from back to front. If less than 
15 feet, the beds had better run length¬ 
wise with the house. The beds should be 
made in the form of a ridge 3 feet in 
height and 4.} foot in width at the base. 
A space 3 feet wide should be loft between 
the beds to allow for walking, wheeling, 
and giving them proper attention.] 
Summer treatment of Asparagus.— May 
I add another item to the advice recently 
given to an inquirer—page 454—on the 
treatment of an old Asparagus-bed? The 



Another view in the rock garden at Brockhurst. (See page 561.) 


yield to copper sulphate treatment, but it i 
lias been found that it can be combated 
by the employment of sulphide of potas¬ 
sium (liver of sulphur). This you can 
obtain at the nearest chemist’s shop, and 
if your plants are not too far gone for 
remedial measures to be of any avail, you 
may spray them at once with a 1 ounce j 
solution, i.e., 1 ounce of the sulphide dis- , 
solved in 3 gallons of warm water, in 
which 2 ounces of soft soap have been pre¬ 
viously dissolved. As the disease has I 
gained such a hold on the plants, it will 
probably be necessary to spray them twice 1 
or thrice; and. if so, allow an interval of 1 
a few days to elapse between each applica¬ 
tion. Do not make more solution than you 
actually require on eacli occasion, as it 1 
quickly loses strength. As far as is per¬ 
missible, remove the worst of the leaves 
and all diseased fruits and burn them. j 
When the season is over, the house, pit, j 
or frame, as the case may be, should be 
thoroughly cleaned down with the aid of | 
carbolic soft soap. The compost and beds 
of leaves should also be removed and sub- 


lie removed and sun- 

Google 


advise my putting in a stove and pipes, and. 
if this is done, would fresh horse-manure be 
necessary as well?—J. H. 

[You omit to-state the width the pro¬ 
posed Mushroom-liouse is to be; also the 
height of the w T all to which it is to be 
attached is not given. Consequently, we 
are not in a position to advise you as to 
the internal arrangements as we should 
have been had these details been given. 
There is one thing to be said— i.e., in 
a house of the length named a very great 
quantity of Mushrooms can be grown 
merely by utilising i lie floor space, and if 
this will supply your needs, or furnish 
you with as many as you can dispose of, 
it would be useless going to the expense 
of fitting it up with shelves. If still 
anxious to have the house so fitted, please 
write us again and give the particulars 
referred to above. With regard to the 
roof, this would be best of tiles, thatch, 
or reeds, and to preserve an equable tem¬ 
perature in the house there should be a 
boarded ceiling so that the cavity between 
it and the roof may lie stuffed with hay. 


summer growths are largely used for cut¬ 
ting, or for mixing with Sweet l’eas, or 
other cut bloom. While an occasional 
spray in,ay be iiermissible, anything like 
severe cutting is detrimental to the wel¬ 
fare of the plants, and the practice, if fol¬ 
lowed, ought to be kept within the most 
rigid bounds. With one point I am not 
quite in agreement with the note, and that 
is concerning the time to manure. Cir¬ 
cumstances alter cases, but my experience 
is that it is better t;o delay the manuring 
till spring, instead of applying in autumn 
as advised, for this reason: The roots at 
that time are at rest, or practically so, 
while in spring they are active and recep¬ 
tive, assimilating much more readily any 
nourishment provided, while in winter a 
percentage, at all events, must be wasted. 
I fancy that even if unmulclied through¬ 
out winter there is little danger of frost 
killing, or even crippling, well-established 
crowms, Asparagus being much more sus¬ 
ceptible to danger froip water-logging 
than from frost.— kSrk. 
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POULTRY. 

THE SUSSEX FOWL. 

It is difficult to say exactly when the 
Sussex became a distinct variety. There 
are evidences that birds closely resem¬ 
bling those of the present day were bred 
extensively over a century ago. There 
seems little doubt that the Sussex and the 
Dorking originated from the same stock, 
since they possess so many similar char¬ 
acteristics, but the date at which they be¬ 
came distinct varieties cannot be stated 
with any degree of certainty. It is only 
within the past two or three years that 
Sussex fowls have received much atten¬ 
tion, but the headway they have made in 
this short time is remarkable, and they 
may be regarded as one of the coming 
breeds. 

There is good reason to believe that a 
part of the popularity of the Sussex is 
due to a misconception. If the market 
quotations for fatted poultry be examined 
week by week, it will be observed that 
Sussex and Surrey chickens always com¬ 
mand the highest prices. For this reason 
many people are under the impression that 
these high figures refer to a special breed, 
and this has undoubtedly given the Sussex 
a great impetus. The term Sussex or 
Surrey chicken refers only to the method 
by which birds have been prepared for 
market, and does not indicate in any way 
a particular breed. Pre-eminently the 
Sussex is a table variety, possessing flesh 
of excellent quality, texture, and colour. 
White flesh always finds a readier sale 
and commands a higher price than dark 
or yellow, a fact that must be taken into 
consideration when selecting a breed for 
marketing. Poulterers will not buy 
yellow-fleshed birds if they can avoid 
doing so. Sussex fowls are small in bone, 
and readily lend themselves to fattening, 
laying a large quantity of flesh upon the 
right parts. Small bone usually denotes 
rapid maturity, a point of paramount im¬ 
portance, especially during the early 
months of the year, when prices have 
reached their maximum or are on the de¬ 
cline. Sussex chickens are no exception 
to the rule. For white-legged fowls the 
youngsters are hardy, and, under favour¬ 
able conditions, are exceedingly easy to 
rear. As far as their laying powers are 
concerned. I think they are, perhaps, the 
best of all the table varieties, certainly 
better than the Dorking, especially as re¬ 
gards egg production early in the season. 
They cannot, of course, stand comparison 
with the laying or non-sitting varieties, 
hut this is only natural, considering the 
fact that they are pre-eminently table birds. 
The eggs are medium in .size, tinted in 
colour, and of excellent quality and 
flavour. 

The Sussex is large and deep-bodied, 
but it does not quite equal the Dorking in 
size. On the other hand, it is smaller in 
bone and lias fewer feathers, so that when 
the actual quantity of meat is taken into 
consideration the Sussex probably carries 
as much flesh. The breast is broad and 
prominent, the shoulders are wide, the 
back is broad and flat, tapering towards 
the posterior. The head is medium in size, 
the comb single, the eye full and blight, 
the face, wattles, comb, and ear-lobes red. 
The legs, toes, and feet are white, an in¬ 
dication of the colour and texture of tlie 
flesh. There are three distinct varieties 
of the Sussex—red or brown, light, and 
speckled. The brown are the host from 
a utility standpoint, although all three 
varieties are eminently business fowls. It 
is frequently claimed that the light Sus¬ 
sex is not really a distinct variety, but it 
is uunecessary more than to mention the 
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fact in these columns. At the same time 
all three varieties have been recognised by 
the Sussex Poultry Club, a club that was 
recently formed to foster the breed, anil I 
which lias already accomplished much 
valuable work. E. T. li. 


Poultry Post-mortems.—We have arranged 
with Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknield- 
street, Birmingham, to make a general ex¬ 
amination of dead poultry, pigeons, and other 
birds, also rabbits, at the nominal charge of 
one shilling for each, subject to the report ap¬ 
pearing in Gardening Illustrated. Dead bodies 
must be Bent, carriage paid, direct to Mr. 
Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one 
shilling, and not to our office; and should reach 
him not later than the Saturday before date 
of publication. Full particulars should lie 
given as to the symptoms previous to death, 
also how r the birds have been fed, and any 
oilier information likely to be of use in ad¬ 
vising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Chickens (0. M'allaceJ. —No trace what¬ 
ever of poison. Both chickens were 
victims of atrophy (see reply to Miss 
Powell).—,T. Freeman. 

Chicken (Miss Poicell). —The chicken 
died of atrophy—wasting or consumption 
—probably due to overcrowding. .Spread 
them out, if possible, on new ground, and 
give a change of food and a tonic in the 
drinking water.—J. Freeman, 

Buff Orpington hen (L. A. P.). —Bad 
liver disease, due probably to wrong feed¬ 
ing and want of exercise. Such birds as 
this are not lit to eat. You had better 
treat all your stock with one of the adver¬ 
tised liver remedies, and get a good book 
on how to feed poultry.— ,T. Freeman. 

Canary (li. Cook).— This bird’s heart 
was distended very much on one side, 
which indicates syncope. It may have 
been caused by fright.—J. Freeman. 

Death of canary (Anon).— The canary 
died of fatty degeneration of the heart, and 
the fact of your losing several at one time 
or another, and in a somewhat similar 
manner, seems to point to overfeeding. 
When the weather is hot, a plainer diet is 
advisable than at other times, though 
birds with young in the nest always re- 
fjuire to be generously fed. With birds not 
actually nursing try the effect of giving 
plain Canary-seed every other day when¬ 
ever the weather is hot, giving the mixed 
seed upon alternate days only.—.1. T. Bird. 


BIRDS. 

Parrot Buffering from cramp.—Would you 
please tell me what to give my parrot for 
"cramp?” It has been subject to it for some 
time, so the friends tell me that gave it me, 
and 1 only brought it from London last week, 
and it seems to sutler very badly at times. 
Would the journey down upset it? Perhaps 
all day it does not have an attack, and then 
it comes on perhaps for ten minutes or more. 
I feed it on Spratt’s food, and it eats alright. 
Nothing seems tile matter with it but cramp. 
I might say it is a Brazilian bird.—(M rs.) A. J. 
Powell. 

[The cramp sjioken of may be con¬ 
sidered ns, to a certain extent, constitu¬ 
tional, and due in part to change of 
climate and loss of liberty. The journey 
down, or any other disturbing influence, 
would, by temporarily lowering the 
vitality of the bird, render it more prone 
to be attacked with the trouble. Com¬ 
plete cure can hardly be boiled for, hut by 
careful and persistent treatment the 
attacks will become few and far between. 
Add to the hill of fare mentioned plenty of 
sound, ripe fruit and some nuts, introduc¬ 
ing gradually at the outset. Assuming 
that the bird is caged, give it an hour's 
liberty—or longer—every day in the room 
or some convenient, sunny apartment 
When the attacks come on apply imme¬ 
diately to the affected parts Sloan's lini¬ 
ment with a eamel’s-hair pencil, and do 
not expose to draught. Be careful to pro¬ 
vide parrot grit regularly.] 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— Propagation of many 
things is now going on. Among soft- 
wooded things Pelargoniums of all kinds 
may be rooted in sandy loam with a little 
leaf-mould, in pots or boxes, quite iii the 
open air, fully exposed; other soft things 
in close frame, ventilated in the morning 
for a time, and shaded when the sun is 
bright. Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Phloxes, 
and Pentstemons should be mulched to 
save watering. If the hoe is used freely, 
watering will be less needed, though, of 
course, the gardener on the spot is the 
best judge as to when to water, and in 
some eases watering is necessary. Cut¬ 
tings of new or choice Dahlias and Pent- 
stemous will root now under suitable con¬ 
ditions. Years ago we struck Hollyhocks 
from single joints of the side-shoots in a 
close frame, but seedlings are more appre¬ 
ciated now and they come fairly true to 
colour. Roses, to obtain a good autumn 
bloom, should be helped with liquid 
manure and mulch. If manure on the sur¬ 
face is objected to, cover with soil or 
mulch with a mixture of manure and 
loam. Make fresh plans for the future, 
especially ns regards the introduction of 
groups of hardy plants, including trees 
and shrubs. To improve park scenery, 
American Oaks may he made more use of. 

Fruit garden. — I am afraid (lie fruit 
stores will scarcely be filled this season. 
As the fruit (Tops are in most places thin, 
there will lie a chance of clearing out the 
Codlin moth, and grease-hands may lie 
used now or shortly to capture stray 
insects. Winter spraying will he neces¬ 
sary, especially ns regards the Plums, 
which have been badly attacked by 
aphides. Summer pruning will shortly he 
finished, and any Apple or Pear-tree carry¬ 
ing a good crop should he helped with 
liquid manure. Tills work will pay if 
done judiciously. Sites may be selected 
now for groups of fruit-trees. There ure 
spots in the wilderness, and on the mar¬ 
gins of the shrubbery, that might witli 
advantage be utilised for groups, especially 
of late Apples and Pears. Sheltered spots 
should be selected and prepared now. 
ready for planting not later than Novem¬ 
ber Stone fruits are generally propagated 
by budding, and the work may he done 
now. Apple and Pear stocks that were 
grafted in spring and the grafts failed, 
may be budded now and a season saved 
if tlie buds take. 

Vegetable garden.— All arrears of seed 
sowing and planting of winter crops 
should he made good. Most of the green 
crops are in and full of growth. 
Hoeing is more useful than watering in 
the case of Greens. Celery must he 
watered in very dry weather. The 
earthing-up of the early crop must have 
attention, but the earthing of the lale 
crops is not urgent. The earliest Onions 
may be pulled up and harvested. Shallots 
also and Garlic may he harvested and 
stored in cool shed. If well ripened and 
kept dry, frost will not injure these 
things. Brussels Sprouts and Greens of 
all kinds should have some earth drawn 
lip round the stems, as a support for the 
winter. Sow winter Lettuce and Endive 
freely and plant out. on a southern 
exposure. Spinach and Turnips may he 
sewn for standing the winter. Second 
crops may be obtained from the Marrow 
Peas sown in May and June if the pods 
were gathered at the right time and the 
roots of the plants nourished with mulch 
and water. Vegetable Marrows must be 
helped now with liquid manure. Scarlet 
and other Runner^ also must have help. 
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the roots, and syringe overhead freely every 
fine afternoon with clear soft water. Return 
to the greenhouse about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, according to the weather. The Step- 
hanotis and Hoya both require more warmth 
to do them justice than an ordinary green¬ 
house affords. 

Planting Roses (C. S. Vandeleur ).—You 
might make two rows, each 1 foot from the 
outside of your bed, if they are medium-sized 
growing Hybrid Teas, with the plants about 
18 inches apart in the rows. You would find 
eight in each row sufficient, because you must 
leave a little space at the ends. You will then 
have your plants 3 fpet by li feet. 

Management of a Pern-case (C .).—One of 
the most important points to attend to is to 
secure, in the first place, thoroughly efficient 
drainage. To effect this, place over the bottom 
of the case some 3 inches of crocks, broken 
brick, or any such material, oyster-shells 
being well adapted for the purpose. Oil this 
drainage put some pieces of turfy peat, so 
that the finer particles of the soil cannot well 
mingle with it. The compost itself should be 
the best peat, adding to it plenty of silver- 
sand and some fragments of sandstone or 
some clean pebbles. The soil not being ex¬ 
posed to the influence of the exterior atmos¬ 
phere there will be no need for frequent 
waterings, and which should at no time be of 
a heavy nature. The door of the case should 
be opened for an hour or two in the morning 
to allow of the air there being changed. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Propagating the Beech (Enquirer ).—The 
seeds of the Beech begin to drop from the 
husks during October and November, when 
they should be gathered up and dried in the 
sun or in an airy shed or loft, after which 
they may be mixed- with perfectly dry sand. 
The seeds only retain their vitality for one 
year, therefore they must be sown during the 
following spring, the usual time being from 
the beginning of March to the beginning of 
April. Some sow in the autumn, but mice and 
other vermin are very fond of the seeds. The 
soil in which the seeds are sown ought always 
to be light and rich. They may either be 
sown broadcast or in drills, covering them 
with soil to the depth of 1 iuch. A space of 
at least 1 inch ought to be allowed between 
each seed. 

FRUIT. 

Red-spider on Vines (M. A .).-—After a bad 
attack of this pest, the house, including the 
woodwork, glass, brickw-ork, etc., should be 
scrubbed with soft-soap and paraffin. If the 
Vine borders are inside, scrape off about an 
inch of the soil and replace with fresh, and 


dress the Vine-rods with some insecticide, 
paraffin-emulsion, or one of the many insecti¬ 
cides composed of paraffin and soft-soap, tak¬ 
ing care that it is well worked into places 
that are likely to harbour the enemy. Your 
Grapes, from the specimen sent, are also 
shanked, showing that the roots are in a bad 
condition. 

VEGETABLES. 

Wart disease in Potatoes (Advice Wanted). 

■—Your Potatoes have been attacked by the 
Potato black-scab or wart disease, and the 
best plan will be to burn at once all the tubers 
so affected. All the ground on which these 
tubers have been grown should be heavily 
dressed with gas-lime, which, having lain for 
some time, should be well broken up and dug 
in. Do not crop the ground for at least three 
months, and on no account put Potatoes into 
it. It is a notifiable disease, and you will have 
to acquaint the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. You will find an article dealing 
with the disease in our issue of November 12th, 
l^lU, page 678, a copy of which can be had of 
the publisher, post free, for ljd. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Mooreroft — A very good dressing, from 
which no harm can follow. Wood-ashes form 
an excellent manure for all garden crops, 
especially when mixed with an organic- 

manure, as that from the farmyard.- 

J. R. M., ll/ord .—We should have had no hesi¬ 
tation in disqualifying both competitors, 
though a great, deal depends on the interpre¬ 
tation by the committee of the word ‘‘miscel¬ 
laneous.’'— R., Buckhurst Hill .—See reply to 
“Marie” and “ E. G. B.,” in our issue of 

August 2nd, page 486, re ” Pansies failing.”- 

Elm-tree .—Two good white Carnations for the 
open air are George Maquay—figured in our 
issue of August 17th, 1912, page 537-—aud 
Trojan, figured in the same issue, page 539. 

Both can be had through any nurseryman.- 

Small Exhibitor .—For a small collection, we 
really do not see how you could improve upon 

your list.- Minnie Narcs and J. IK.—See 

reply to “ K. T. H.,” re “ Black spot on Hose 
leaves,” in our issue of June 14th, page 370, 
a copy of which can be had of the publisher, 
post free, for ljd.- H. Young .—Any nursery¬ 

man can supply Azalea indica alha, now called 
Rhododendron ledifolium. This is quite hardy 
in the gardens at Abbotsbury, Dorset, while 
we have also seen fine plants in a not very 

warm district of Sussex—near Horsham.-- 

Canterbury .—The only reason we can suggest 
is that the injury to the plants is due to mil- 
, dew, if we may judge by the small pieces of 
1 green leafage you send us.- E, Fortcscuc .— 


See article on “ Indian-corn and its uses,” in 
our issue of August 31st, 1912, page 576. A 
copy of this issue can be had from the pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for lid.- M. A. U .—Any 

hardy plant nurseryman should be able to pro¬ 
cure for you the two plants you mention. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 

Names of plants.— G. M .—We do not under¬ 
take to name florist flowers.- F. M. A. 

Hatefulrd .--The larger Winter Green (Pyrola 

rotundifolia).- H. T .—We do not undertake 

to name Roses.- Berwyn .—Staph y lea pin- 

nata. It is quite hardy. Begonia. —1, Be¬ 
gonia Weltoniensis; 2, B. Dregei; 3, B. macu- 

lata; 4, B. metallica.- J. F. D. —1, Trades- 

eantia zebrina; 2. Malva moschata alba: 3, 
Scabiosa atropurpnrea.- 11. B. —1, The Artil¬ 

lery-plant (Pilea museosa); 2, Fuchsia ful- 
gens; 3, Begonia metallica; 4, Begonia asco- 

tensis.-IV. V. —1, Tradescantia virginica; 2. 

Monarda didyma; 3, Bocconia corclata; 4. 
Achillea ptarmica flore-pleno.— Mervyn.— 1, 
Ceanothus azureus; 2, Erica, a nice form of 

the common Heather.-J. B. Wallis .—Please 

Bend fresh specimen. The one you send is 

quite dried up.- Miss Bourkc .—We cannot 

undertake to name Roses or any florist flowers. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


E. H. Krelage and Son, Haarlem .—General 
Catalogue Jot 1013-1911,. 

One and All, 92, Long Acre, W.C .—List of 
Bulbs for 1913. 

Wm. Smith and Son, Exchange Seed Ware¬ 
houses. Aberdeen .—Bulbs for 1913. 

It. Veitch and Son, Exeter .—Catalogue of 
Dutch Bulbs and Flower Roots. 

John K. King and Sons, Coggeshall. Essex.— 
Wholesale Catalogue of Choice Bulbs for 1913. 

R. H. Bath,' Ltd., Wisbech .—Catalogue of 
Choice Bulbs. Roses. Carnations, etc. 

MM. Vilmorin et Cie., Paris .—List of Bulbous 
Flouts and Strawberries. 

Haage and Schmidt, Erfurt .—List of Bulbous 
Plants, etc., etc. 

W. Drummond and Sons, Ltd., 57 and 58. Daw- 
son-street. Dublin .—List of Flower Bulbs, 1913. 


Destroying sparrows.—I should be glad to 
know the simplest way, without shooting, of 
destroying sparrows in a garden.—E. W. N. 

Book wanted. —I will be glad to know where 
I can procure copies of a pamphlet called 
“ Cottage Gardens ” or “ A Book on Cottage 
Gardening,” by Colonel Stapleton Cotton, 
which I recently saw advertised.—B. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Eucryphla pinnatifolia.— This has been 
splendid this year. I was never able to 
grow it until I put it in a bed of tail 
Heaths, which keep its roots cool and 
shaded.—W. J. B. 

Chrenostoma hispidum.—An upright. 
Thyme-like little plant, suggestive of dry, 
sunny banks; nil interesting late-flowering 
rock plant. I have no acquaintance with 
these plants, which may lie known to some 
of our rock gardeners.—W. 

Swertia perennis. — A curious dark 
flower, yet mourning kind of grace. I have 
seen it for many years. It is not a showy 
plant, but a very interesting one, and 
distinct for the bog garden, and quite 
hardy. From Sir Frank Crisp.—W. 

Pinus Coulteri. —A native of California. 
It bears, I suppose, about the heaviest and 
biggest of all Pine-cones, except, possibly, 
one or two of the Mexican siieeies. I saw 
a tree at Kedlenf lately about 70 feet high. 
The largest Elwes mentions is at Bay- 
fordbury—74 feet by 0 feet 4 inches.—W. 

Erythrsea littoralis.— This is a sort of 
Gentianwort, and reminds one very much 
of the plant commonly called Centaury, 
now plentiful in the woods about me. This 
is not. indeed, quite so handsome ns the 
native kind. Coming by itself, there is no 
trouble to grow- it. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

The climbing Polygonum.— One of the 
most charming effects of this last week of 
August is from the climbing Polygonum 
bald-sehunnicum, which has got above n 
wall and mingled with a Clematis of the 
Jnckmanni type. The effect of the two 
together quite by accident is better than 
anything that could he arranged for. 

Henry's Moneywort (Lysimnehia Henryl). 
—A dwarf nnd charming rock plant, with 
golden, vase-like flowers. There are 
several true rock plants in this group, but 
this is the most distinct. These plants, 
dwarf as well as tall, help us much, nnd I 
am grateful for the aid of the taller kinds 
by the lake side. From Dr. Wallis.—W. 

The white Plantain Lily.— “ S., Hants,” 
nt page 531, August 23rd, wishes to know 
if tiie white Plantain Lily (Funkia 
grandlflora) flowers in England. It did 
with my mother, who had a garden about 
two miles from the sea in Co. Louth, 
Ireland. It flowered with her nearly every 
year in a bed in the open garden, nnd 
never had any care or protection. The 
climate here is about the same ns in the 
south of England.—(Miss') M. S. Pent- 
liXD, Aston Lodge, Queensboro’, Drogheda. 
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Saxlfraga Cotyledon.— Your correspon¬ 
dent, P. Turnbull, writes in your issue of 
August 23rd of this growing out of a lime¬ 
stone block. It may interest others to 
know that in the past summer I saw great 
masses of it flowering freely on the granite 
formation in the Pyrenees, whereas I 
could not find it on the limestone adjoin¬ 
ing, although S. lougifolia was in lino 
form.— Traveller. 

Clematis Sargents, — Very like the 
newly-cnltivaled species, C. nutans, and it 
may lie but a form of it, if there be any 
difference. C. nutans, a vigorous grower, 
is now in flower—a graceful, distinct kind, 
slightly fragrant. Rambling among the 
more showy purple kinds it is pretty. The 
plant is in trade lists under various 
names; nutans we suppose to he the 
right one. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Montbretia Star of the East.— A large 
nnd handsome flower of good colour, and 
nearly 5 Inches across. These plants have 
now become essential for t he flower 
garden, and if the newer varieties have 
anything of the tenacity of the first intro¬ 
duced kinds they may prove valuable 
hardy plants. We have had some of these 
old kinds rambling about among shrubs on 
a rough, steep bank, never cultivated for 
many years. From Doctor Wallis. 

The Cardinal Lobelia (L. eardinnlis).— 
This, though the hardiest of the handsome 
scarlet- Lobelias, is not so often .seen as 
I lie varieties of L. fulgens, hut is a dis¬ 
tinct, handsome plant, from a more 
northern habitat than the more popular 
fulgens and its varieties. I saw it in Dr. 
Wallis’s garden at East Grinstend about 
4 feet high, and effective among bushes. 
The plants were raised from seed, the 
tallest and most vigorous I have seeu, as 
if this way of growing them gave the best 
results.—W. 

Astilbe Davidi.— This handsome A.stilbe 
Is, in itself, rather variable In Its shade of 
colour. Some find the purplish hue of the 
plumes a little aggressive, although the 
blue tone modifies Ibis to some degree, and 
a softer shade will be generally accept¬ 
able. A. Davidi is very largely grown in 
the beautiful rock garden at Carnell, near 
Hurlford, Ayrshire, and a group of plants 
of a seedling variety raised there has a 
much softer and prettier effect than the 
original. The flowers are of a more deli¬ 
cate and more rosy-coloured tint, but are 
in other respects the same as those of A. 
Davidi ns one usually sees it. Mrs. 
Findlay Hamilton selected this from 
among the many seedlings which appear 


nt Carnell. There are many young plants 
coining up in the rock garden, even in the 
crevices of the steps and pathways.—S. 
Arxott. 

A new Sweet Alder.— These plants are 
now flowering by the lake side, and very 
welcome in their modest nnd fragrant 
ways. Among them is Clethra cnnescens, 
said to lie an improvement on the older 
kinds. There does not, so far, seem much 
difference in size, but it is a fragrant and 
good plant. All are worth growing for 
Ilieir coming when most other hardy 
shrubs are past. They do and look better 
near water, and thrive best in peaty soils, 
but my plants thrive in moist loam.—W., 
Sussex. 

Clematis Mme. Grange.— Impossible to 
find terms to describe the beauty of colour 
of some of the larger Clematises, say, La 
France and various others. These seemed 
to be the acme of wondrous colour, ami 
now comes Mine. Grange, showing us also 
the futility of attempting to describe the 
indescribable. All one can say of the 
colour is that it is a rich Petunia - like 
purple, with a glow of deep dark rose 
toward the centre of eacli division of the 
flower. I got tiie plant last winter from 
Ferdinand Jarnin, one of the few who 
raise these plants from layers—the only 
right way.—W. 

Blue Nemesia. —To anyone who requires 
a brilliant blue flower for the border, for 
the rock garden, or for lining a lawn bed, 
let me recommend the Blue Nemesia. The 
colour is just that of the best Forget-uie- 
not. no vagaries of weather seem to affect 
it; through cold winds, pelting rain, sun¬ 
less days, and now through prolonged 
drought, it flourishes bravely. It has 
bloomed here persistently since the middle 
of May, and looks as if it would continue 
to do so till October. It is easily raised— 
yon have only to follow the directions on 
the seed packet. I had one packet this 
year which lias given me about sixty- 
plants; next year I mean to grow* it more 
largely.—A. B., Teal, Ssvenoaks. 

Cerman Scabious. —At one time it was 
customary to treat the Scabious ns bien¬ 
nials, nnd, in the ease of good varieties, 
to propagate them from cuttings. Now-, 
however, it has been found that, for 
autumn display it is quite feasible to rely 
for plenty of bloom on plants raised in heat 
so late as March. For cutting, by reason 
of their long and stiff stalks, tiie flowers 
are eminently adapted, while the range of 
colour, as is well known, Is very wide. 
My attention was directed to these com¬ 
paratively neglected plants by noticing a 
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well-grown lot in the garden of Mr. W. W. 
Morrison, nt. I stupa Cottage, Kirkcud¬ 
bright. The plants were of exceptional 
vigour, and full of bloom just upon the 
point of expanding, and gave promise of 
a line display during the waning months 
of the year. If may be added that another 
almost utterly neglected plant was ob¬ 
served in Mr. Morrison’s garden—Statice 
Suworrowi — which was equally well 
grown, and which, although not of the 
most showy description, is yet of interest, 
and possesses a beauty of its own.— Kirk. 

Buddleia variabilis.— .Summer-flowering 
shrubs are none too plentiful, and the 
advent of Ituddleia variabilis was wel¬ 
come alike from its season and its attrac¬ 
tive flowers. Where opportunity oilers to 
plant it at the back of tall, herbaceous 
plauts, the result is very pleasing just 
now. For instance, it is quite nt its 
best in association with white Phlox, 
Galega, and Chrysanthemum maximum. 
It may be necessary, sometimes, and in 
some situations, to give a little support, 
hut this season, so far, the absence of 
heavy rain and strong wind has enabled 
one to dis|H»nse with this. It may be used 
ns a wall plant, fastening loosely to same 
and then allowing it to droop naturally 
or occasionally on the uprights of a per¬ 
gola, where it is seen to great advantage. 
—E. B. S. 

Alyssum spinosum.— 1 There are only two 

species of Alyssum worthy of admission 
to choice rockwork—namely, A. serpylli- 
folium, which covers its neat, compact 
growth with bright yellow flowers in 
March, and A. spinosum. which develops a 
dense, sub-shrubby habit, producing a 
sheet of white blossom tinged with rose in 
May. I have a plant, of A. spinosum which 
has grown on the top of n retaining wall 
for six ot seven years, and now measures 
about 9 feet in circumference. The foliage 
is entirely hidden by the flowers, but when 
these pass away the plant does not become 
untidy like other members of this family, 
for it. does not ripen seed with me. The 
grey leafage take's the place of the flowers, 
and presents the api>earanoe of a firm, 
silvery dome throughout the rest of the 
year. —Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Cunnera manicata In Scotland.— One of 
tlie finest pieces of G. manicata which I 
have ever seen may be found in the 
grounds at St. Mary’s Isle, Kirkcudbright. 
It is popularly supposed that Gunneras 
will only flourish where constant and un¬ 
failing moisture is provided for them. 
That this is to some extent a fallacy is 
proved by the vigour of the plant in ques¬ 
tion. By actual measurement it exceeds 
2(1 feet, in diameter, the leaves each from 
N fret to 8 feet fl inches across, while the 
peduncles are probably over 9 feet high. 
The soil in which this line specimen is 
planted is far from being of a wet or even 
a retentive character, although from its 
proximity to the sea there is naturally a 
certain softness in the atmosphere which 
may tend to the success of this Gunnera. 
It appeared to me, on viewing this plant, 
that there are one or two minor varia¬ 
tions from the type: and on mentioning 
this to Mr. Jeffrey, the gardener, he said 
that lie had been struck by the same point. 
Probably the difference arises from its 
environment; but, be that as it may, It is | 
a noble chimp. G seahra, near at. hand, 
laid been so much disfigured by snow and 
frost that it was cut hard over, and while 
the crowns appeared to he full of vitality, 
they had not at the time made a start. 
Between these two plants is one of the 
finest trees of Primus Pissardi which 1 
have seen. Over 1 foot in diameter, at 
the height of fl feet the trunk carries a 
widely-spreading head, which occasionally 
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bears a full crop of its characteristic 
fruit, and which, apart from that, forms, 
by reason of its dusky foliage, a good foil 
for the Gunneras.—K. B. T. 

Verbascum New Departure. —Here is n 
good new Mullein, not very pleasingly 
named, hut which will find its way into 
many good gardens by sheer force of 
merit. This has not been a favourable 
season for testing the height of new 
plants, so that I am not going to venture 
to say what height this Verbascum will 
reach, but; I anticipate that established i 
I plants will grow 1 feet or 5 foot high. My 
plants came in May, and the drought 
which has prevailed so long has doubtless 
checked their growth. The spike is long 
| and very densely set. with flowers. The 
| unopened buds show crimson and bronze 
| colouring before they open, and the 
flowers, which are each more than 
2 inches across, are very beautifully 
; coloured. The upper petals are light 
i yellow, tinged with bronze, and tlie lower 
! ones of a soft, creamy white. The 
| stigmas are light yellow a New Departure 
is another of the advances which Messrs. 
Darkness, of Bednle, have secured, with 
these noble Mulleins.—S. Arnott. 

Crinums at St. Mary’s Isle, Kirkcud¬ 
bright.— In few Scottish gardens do the 
Crinums do so well in the open as at St. | 
Mary's Isle, Kirkcudbright, the property I 
of Captain Hope, Ii.N. The garden is a j 
warm, sheltered one, and in average | 
seasons the winter temijerature is com- I 
paratively high, its proximity to the I 
Solway Firth modifying the temperature 
greatly. Yet it is rather surprising to see 
how well these plants have stood the last 
winter and have flourished this summer. 
The temperature at the end of November 
fell to zero for one night, and for several 
others was very low, yet these Crinums, 
with but little protection over the soil, sur- | 
vived without apparent injury. C. long!- | 
folium is represented by several of its j 
forms. C. Powell! and C. 1\ album are 
also grown, and O. Moorcl seems hardy 
also. Under glass the noble C. Rattrayi 
has been very fine this season also. The 
outdoor plants are grown in front of glass¬ 
houses, and this may help them somewhat. 
The plants at St. Mary’s Isle remind me 
of those which the late Mr. F. W. Bur- 
bhlge used to grow in tlie Trinity College 
Gardens, Dublin, and of tlie fine ones at 
Glasnevin.—S. Arnott. 

Chrysanthemum maximum.— ‘ K. R. W.” 
(p. 537) takes exception to this on the J 
ground that the plants do not keep up n 
succession of bloom. I have never found 
them so; on the contrary, if the ground is 
well prepared, two or three varieties 
planted, the foliage kept healthy, and 
decaying blooms promptly removed, there 
are few more enduring plants. Certainly 
the first display is the best, alike from the 
quantity and the quality standpoint, but 
plenty of flower is forthcoming right away 
until the end of the season. Again, the 
season is much prolonged by planting 
nicely-rooted young offsets late in spring. 

I have a batch just nt present (August i 
23rd) by the side of old-established clumps 
that are just expanding the first flowers, 
and will make quite a brave show later in 
tlie season at about 18 inches from the 
ground. Jt seems strange to lind readers 
of Gardening Illustrated advocating 
the use of things like Calceolarias and 
annual Lobelias at the expense of the best 
of the hardy plants.—E. B. S. 

Fuchsias at Regent’s Park.— The com¬ 
paratively small amount of sunshine that 
wo have up to now experienced has been 
particularly favourable for Fuchsias out- 
of-doors. In Regent’s Park the largo 
specimens, either dotted singly on the 


turf or grouped together in beds of con¬ 
siderable size, are full of bloom. In 
looking over the different kinds one can¬ 
not fail to be struck with the fact that 
most of the varieties are old and tried 
forms, few of the newer ones being met 
with. This js, perhaps, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, due to the fact that the presort t-day 
tendency is the production of varieties 
with large and heavy blooms, which are 
more liable to damage when exposed to 
rough winds than those whose flowers, 
though smaller, are far more numerous. 
Of those with white tube and sepals, the 
two varieties grown to a far greater ex¬ 
tent than any other are Mrs. Marshall 
and Lady Ileytesbury, both of which are 
certainly over forty years old. The most 
generally-grown of varieties with white 
corollas is Mine. Cornellison, distributed 
fully fifty years ago. One of the same 
colour, Alice Hoffmann, has not been be¬ 
fore the public for many years, but it has 
become generally distributed, its dwarf, 
compact habit and profusion of blossoms 
being great ly in its favour.—K. It. W. 

Dry-weather plants.— If my memory 
serves me correctly, several lists of 
flowering plants which withstood the 
effects of continued wet appeared in 
Gardening Illustrated during the 
, autumn of last year. Conditions have 
been to a great extent reversed during tlie 
present season, nml a short list of subjects 
which have been satisfactory during the 
late drought may lie interesting. Many 
aimiMIs, both hardy and half hardy, have 
flowered and seeded prematurely, and con¬ 
sequently their usefulness is over for the 
season. But tlie dry conditions have 
suited many in a marked degree. Antir¬ 
rhinums are especially good, Mignonette 
has tyeen, and is. highly satisfactory, while 
dwarf Ageratmns have rarely boon better. 
Convolvulus minor and Nigella Miss 
Jekyll have revelled in the sunny weather, 
as have the various Dimorphothecas. 
Godetias have done well, and La vat era 
has been exceptionally good, and so, too, 
ha s been Mu lope grand i flora. Saponarin 
calabriea has formed a dense pink mass, 
and, needless to say, Nasturtiums of all 
kinds—if crude—have been very showy. 
By the way, let no one take up with that 
ghastly variegated-leaved Nasturtium. It 
is quite a horrible thing. Induced by u 
trial packet I ran it up a trellis upon 
which a YVichurainna Rose had been 
killed, but the bare trellis would have been 
better.— Scot. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations in the 
open. —Last May I planted out. some Per¬ 
petual-flowering Carnations which had 
been blooming under glass through tlie 
winter. The plants wore not in good con¬ 
dition, being badly infested with red 
spider. Nevertheless, the results have 
been surprisingly good, and lead one to 
think that fnost beautiful effects could he 
obtained by the use of young, healthy 
plants. I have, therefore, been striking 
a number of cuttings, which I find root 
now r out-of-doors in three or four weeks, 
and quickly grow into sturdy little plants. 
Am I right in supposing that July-struck 
cuttings should begin flowering about 
May, and will a cold pit suffice for the 
Winter quarters of those intended for 
planting out in the spring? If so, these 
Carnations will indeed be valuable ns 
summer garden plants on account of their 
perpetual flowering qualities. If they 
must lie wintered in the Carnation-house, 
the room they will take up would prevent 
their being grown in quantity where space 
is a consideration. I should also like to 
know what size pots it would he best to 
winter them in. They are now mostly in 
thumbs, tint, will soon require a shift.— 
L. l). 1)., />oW«(] iI fieri 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

AT’.T’TIT.ON VITIFOLIUM IN A 
SURREY GARDEN. 

The Abutilon vitifolium illustrated is 
about eight years old. It hns grown to the , 
height of about 10 feet, and owing to the i 
past mild winter no doubt it has done | 
bettor than ever this summer. It bloomed j 
for a very long time, and the delicate I 
mauve flowers are very beautiful. It is i 
growing on the east bonier of the garden, I 
and receives no shelter in the winter 
against the north-east except by some iron 
fencing. We use hurdles for sheltering 
the shrub against the north winds in the 


plants started blooming in July, and they 
generally keep on until the first frosts cut | 
clow’n tlie plants. The bloom only lasts a 
day, hut each succeeding day brings more 
blooms than there were the day before. 

Thomas Roberts. 

The Cardens, Drynham, Weybridtje. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shrubs and plants for chalky soil.—I 

should be very grateful if you could tell me 
through your gardening paper the names of 
various trees, shrubs, ami plants suitable for 
growing on a very chalky soil.—II. H. 

|Tin* effect of chalk soil on plants is a 
question of depth rather than of kind, be¬ 
cause we have all sorts of thicknesses of 
chalk, and some of the best soils we have 


Lebanon; while among hardy plants may 
he mentioned Anemone fulgens, A. 
japonica, A. apennina, Funkias, Helle¬ 
bores, Day Lilies, Geuin coccineum, 
I Iiises, Pyrethrums, nepatiens, Lavender, 
I Southernwood, Veronicas, Carnations and 
Pinks, Clematises, Rudbeckia speciosa. 

1 Among annuals, Mignonette, Petunias, 

1 Zinnias, Phlox Dnimmondi, LInum rub* 

; rum, annual Lupins, Convolvulus minor, 
Sweet Pens, ami dwarf Tropteolums are 
, said to do well.] 

Eucryphia pinnatifolia.— This charming 
late summer and early autumn-flowering 
shrub is, like many other natives of Cliili, 
seen to far greater advantage where the 
atmosphere is moist. It, however, does 



Abutilon vitifolium in Mr. IVeiss's garden at Drynham , Oatlands Chase, Weybridge . 


winter. Each autumn, in October, a few 
cuttings are put in to provide against the 
possibilities of the loss of the old plants 
in a hard winter, though I think the plant 
is fairly hardy. 

Near by, w r c have other more or less 
delicate shrubs, of which I may mention 
Erica lusitanica and Erica australis, the 
former bearing white and the other pink 
blooms. They have attained a consider¬ 
able height, between 4 feet and 5 feet, and 
remain in bloom from January till May. 
So freely do they bloom that the plants 
are like a white or pink shrub, hardly any 
green showing. Another tender plant near 
by, and doing exceedingly well, is 
Romneya Coulter!, with blooms 5 inches 
to 0 inches across, the golden disc in the 
centre being about 1 inch wide. The 


walked over are those on which chalk 
was mixed with good loam, w’hich happens 
sometimes at the base of chalk hills. In 
such good soils almost anything will grow', 
so that this reply will have reference to 
chalk soils of a less favourable order. 
Some of the trees we exclude from a chalk 
soil would live on it, blit never thrive or 
arrive at any size. Flourishing for a few 
years, perhaps, after preparation of a 
chalk soil, is no proof that the trees will 
endure. They may, on the contrary, die 
out. The following trees and shrubs will 
be found to do well on chalk : Maple, Rox, 
Rose Acacia, Thorns, Reeeh, Berberis, 
Juniper, Aspen, White Beam, Yew, Horn¬ 
beam, Cistus, Laburnum, Spindle-tree, 
Bay, Plane, Lime, Laurustinus, Austrian 
Pine, Pyrenean Pine, Red Cedar, Cedar of 


Google 


well in the Cooinbe Wood Nursery of 
Messrs. James Veitcli and Sons, Ltd., 
where one or two of the original plants 
sent home by Richard Tearce, of tuberous 
Itegonia fame, may still he seen. During 
a visit paid there last autumn the largest 
of these specimens was about 15 feet high, 
and in full flower. This Eucryphia forms 
naturally a rather upright, freely- 
branched shrub, clothed with dark-green, 
pinnate leaves. The flowers, which in 
general appearance suggest those of a 
Hypericum, with tlie usual cluster of 
prominent stamens, are of the purest 
white, and produced from the leaf axils of 
the upiier parts of the shoots. The con¬ 
ditions most favourable to the welfare of 
this Eucryphia are a fairly moist, yet nt 
the same time not waterlogged soil, in 
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wlilt-li there is a good proi#rtton of pent 
mid wind, and a somewhat sheltered spot. 
It is best increased by layers. 

The Alexandrian Laurel (Ituscus race- 
mosus).—This is one of the most beautiful 
of llne-folinged plants. In growth and 
linbit it somewhat resembles a dwarf 
Bamboo, producing slender sboois encli 
about 4 feet long, set with glossy-greon, 
pointed leaves or cladodes about 2 inches 
in length. In the spring its small, 
greenish - white blossoms make their 
appearance in little clusters at the points 
of the shoots, but it rarely bears fruit in 
ibis country. It is, perhaps, one of the 
most valuable of all fine-folinged plants 
for indoor decoration, its slender, arching 
growths being very graceful, and the 
shining, brightly-tinted leaves retaining 
their freshness when cut and placed in 
water for fully two months or more. A 
native of Portugal, It can scarcely he con¬ 
sidered absolutely hardy everywhere 
throughout these islands, but there are 
spots in most gardens where it would be 
found to succeed. It is partial to a chalk 
formation, and will thrive best In partial 
shade; indeed, It might be well used for 
undergrowth, where sufficiently plentiful, 
in place of the common native Butcher's 
Broom (Ruscits ac-uleatus), a far less orna¬ 
mental species, xhe correct name for 
Ituscus racemosus is now held to be 
Ilame raceniosa. — Wtndham Fitz- 
HEIIDERT. 

The Sweet Pepper-bueh (Clethra alni- 
folia).—This is perhaps the most satisfac¬ 
tory of the several hardy Clethrns for 
general cultivation. A nntive of the 
Southern United States, it is found in 
moist land on the mountain sides, where 
it grows to a height of 4 feet. The white, 
fragrant flowers, with golden stamens, are 
borne in dense terminal panicles from 
3 inches to 5 inches in length during 
August. There are several varieties, of 
which the most distinct is tomentosa. 
This is easily distinguished from the type 
by its downy leaves and young bark. Its 
inflorescences are also decidedly larger 
than those of C. alnifolia. The same re¬ 
marks regarding the Inflorescences are ap¬ 
plicable to the variety paniculata. The 
variety Miehauxi, on the other hand, is 
near the type in general appearance. The 
best results are obtained from this and 
other Clethrns when they are planted in 
moist ground which is naturally on the 
wet side, but which does not become sour. 
As a rale, they are increased by means of 
seeds, but cuttings may be rooted and 
branches layered.—W. L. D. 

QARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growth* os Laurel stems.—I enclose two 
piocee of stem of Laurel and a few leaves, and 
ehall be glad if you can tell me what the 
growth is, also cause and cure,—M rs. H. W. 
Boulton. 

[The curious growths on the Uaurel 
stem are roots. It is impossible to say 
what the cause is definitely without 
thorough examination of the bushes on 
the spot, but the plant is probably injured 
below this part and is making an effort to 
overcome the difficulty by the formation of 
new roots, which, however, die ns soon ns 
they reach the outer air. It would be well 
t> cut out tlie affected branches and top- 
dress the tree if a valuable one.] 

Blackbirds In the garden.— For some unex¬ 
plained reason these have been scarce this 
year. I was in one garden in the early Straw¬ 
berry time, and though nets had been fixed 
over the beds, the gardener in charge re¬ 
marked they were scarcely necessary, for 
there were no birds to prey on the fruit. 
Other gardens visited since have given similar, 
though not such immune, experience. Up to 
the time of writing there has been a distinct 
shortage of these birds in my case, but the 
drought seems now to bring a daily increasing 
number.—W. ti. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

The chief concern just now is the 
blossom buds. There is nothing different 
about them this year that is not seen in 
other seasons, except that, as regards 
time, varieties have come well together. 
Here and there I note one that is blind; 
this, ]ierhaps, would not be so noticeable 
only that a fine new kind—Mrs. W. T. 
Smith—is the one growing out of the 
ordinary way, and, unfortunately, but few 
specimen blooms of it will, with me, be 
available. The flowers of some sorts will 
soon have opened so far as to show colour, 
and in this case such will at once be placed 
under glass. It is a great mistake to 
allow plants in this state to remain in tlie 
open. Rain, dew, or the like, when once 
into the opening buds, cause damage 
which most times results in some loss of 
florets. 

A remarkable thing in connection with 
the large Japanese Chrysanthemums is the 
time they take from the bud state to full 
development. The curious may be surprised 
to learn that well - cultivated blossoms 
have often as many as a thousand florets 
to expand It is little wonder, then, that 
some time is taken in the process. 
Whilst it is important to protect tlie 
flowers when opening, it is well to leave 
the plants outside until that stage; of 
course, guarding against frosts. It is 
seldom safe in tlie south after the end of 
September, and many, indeed, will have 
all their plants under glass before then. 
One likes to see the top leaves pretty full 
grown and of firm texture before placing 
the plants under cover, because generally, 
if they be not in that condition, glass¬ 
houses tend to run the growth up weakly 
and .soft. It might not be so if each plant 
had abundant room inside; but usually, 
again, we And that more plants nre grown 
than there is proper space for. 

Touching upon flower-buds, I have this 
season noted some experiments in the way 
of timing them through stopping at cer¬ 
tain dates. Plants of the variety C. E, 
Converse, exactly in the same condition as 
regards size of pot and so on, were treated 
thus. Three plants had the points of their 
single stems nipped out on May 10th, to be 
exact, as the variety is said to be so late 
in breaking into bud in a natural way 
that crown buds come too late. Other 
three plants not topped showed crown 
buds about three days—on August 2nd— 
before those appeared ou the plants 
manipulated to make them come early 
The difference in the two sets of plants at 
the present time is this: Tlie naturally- 
grown ones are about 1 foot the taller, 
superior in strength, and, with the same 
care as the others, will undoubtedly give 
the liner blooms. I could illustrate this 
(piestion of dates with other varieties, but 
all are similar to tlie above, and only go to 
show that the practice is wrong in both 
timing the flowers and in developing 
them to their utmost. 

Of late, tlie labour in watering has been 
considerable, as for some weeks we have 
had no rain to speak of. Few plants re¬ 
quire such constant care as these when 
grown in pots, and this, of course, Is the 
only method to obtain the best results. 
Still, they repay attentiou. The leaves are 
big and massive, and generally the plants 
nre satisfactory. Continue to water with 
stimulants; in fact, at this season tlie 
foliage will soon exhibit a want of help, 
if not given, in a starved and yellow 
appearance. Keep a sharp look-out for 
insects, the earwig, perhaps, being the 


most troublesome at this period. Besides 
placing the hollow stems of Bean growth 
among the leaves, it is well to look among 
the buds at night with a light; many will 
be caught iu the act of mischief. In my 
earlier days. In the culture of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, I used to cover each flower-bud 
with muslin; no trouble in those days 
seemed too much; but after about thirty 
years the energy to do such things as this 
vanishes—the details must come easier. 
Present-day varieties are more readily 
managed than were old-time sorts gener¬ 
ally, and in nothing do the former differ 
so much as they do in height. Ten feet 
was not an uncommon length of stem iu 
early times; so that it is easy to see we 
had to climb steps to get at tlie bloom- 
buds. Now we find them of a nice average 
height, and one may tie the growths or 
watch the buds with comparative ease. 
Persons who grow for other purposes than 
big blooms need not trouble about flower- 
buds. Each sort will produce them in 
season, whether it be early or late, 
according to variety. Bush plants, how¬ 
ever, require similar care as regards 
watering, feeding, tying, and so on. I do 
not top these to make the growth branch¬ 
ing; the plants do this in a natural way, 
and at this time the specimens are par¬ 
ticularly well balanced and promising 
generally. They may be, on the whole, a 
few inches 'taller than if they had been 
treated as often advised; but these few 
inches do not count when, later, we shall 
be rewarded with abundance of high-class 
produce. Thousands of Chrysanthemum 
plants are cultivated iu open ground for 
the florist or cut-flower trade. These are 
taken up later with as good a ball of earth 
as possible and replanted under glass. It 
may pay to do this; still, I have never yet 
seen any labour-saving device in connec¬ 
tion with the subject worth recommend¬ 
ing. In the case of later-flowering sorts, 
any mode of culture except iu pots is 
done at the expense of good flowers, and 
even in regard to early-blooming kinds the 
better produce now being sent to market 
is protected from damp. 

H. Shoesmith. 

TOP-DRESSING THE PLANTS. 
Much benefit is derived by plants, for 
whatever purpose they are cultivated, by 
top-dressing them with any kind of 
material calculated to encourage the for¬ 
mation and increase of the roots on the 
surface of the soil. With Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, us with other subjects, surface 
roots form an important part in the suc¬ 
cess or failure of tlie plants. The aim 
should be to encourage as many surface- 
roots as possible. Plants which have 
plenty of surface roots are in much better 
condition to receive stimulants than arc- 
plants which have few. Much of the 
success in procuring broad petals in botli 
the Incurved and Japanese sections de¬ 
pends upon the amount of surface roots 
the plants possess after the flower-buds 
are formed, as more stimulants can be 
given to assist the development of the 
florets. The colours of each variety are 
brought out more clearly by the course of 
treatment advised. This Is a decided gain, 
as nothing deteriorates more from the 
appearance of any variety iu any section 
than pale-colon ml blooms. The best time 
to apply a top-dressing to the plants is 
directly after the buds are formed, which 
will be from the commencement of August 
andou through the month until the middle 
of September, varying according to the 
time each variety forms its flower-buds. 
To encourage root action, various kinds of 
materials, such as bone-meal, dissolved 
bones, etc., find favour with growers. The 
many artificial manures advertised are 
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all, no doubt, good if used according to the 
directions given with each. Turfy loam, 
which has previously been well soaked in 
liquid manure, leaf-soil, decomposed and 
fresh cow - manure, also horse - manure, 
answer well. 

A mixture to suit all classes of soil and 
localities may be prepared as follows:— 
Partly-decayed fibrous loam, which has 
previously had the flue soil taken out, re¬ 
taining only the rough fibrous parts, thus 
rendering the whole more porous. The 


rim, must be built up around the side of 
the pot with the roughest parts of the 
compost. This will form sufficient space 
inside for the plants to have ns much 
water as is required at any time without 
having to apply it a second time, as is 
sometimes the case, to ensure every part of 
the soil in the pot being thoroughly 
•soaked. On the surface of the old soil lay 
a covering { inch, pressing it dowii firmly, 
by which means the roots will lay hold of 
tlie new material more quickly than when 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ROMNEYA TRICHOCALYX. 

I have tried this plant with interest, hav¬ 
ing had great success with the first kind 
we had. It thrives freely and is a beauti¬ 
ful thing, but it is not better in effect 
than the older one. Certain little botani¬ 
cal differences can be noted. It thrives in 
our good, loamy soil. As the plant is not 



Romneya trichocalyx. 


roots show a tendency to run among a 
mixture of this sort more readily than 
when the soil lies closely through being so 
tine. To the loam add the same quantity 
of partly-decayed horse-manure, passing 
this through a coarse sieve, which pre- 
]k, res it better for mixing with the loan:. 
Soak the two named materials in liquid 
manure: when partly dry add one-quarter 
of a part of bone-meal, crushed bones, dix- 
solved bones, or any artificial manure, 
mixing all thoroughly together. If suf¬ 
ficient room has not. been left in the pot 
at potting time to allow of this top-dress¬ 
ing without interfering with the water 



laid on loose. For a time it will be found 
that the soil in the pots does not dry so 
quickly after top-dressing ns it does when 
no top-dressing is applied. To prevent the 
soil being washed off the roots when 
watering is being done a piece of tile or 
slate about 2 inches square should be laid 
on the surface. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."— New Edition, llth, revised, with descriptions 
of all the host plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arranoement, illustrated on yxxxl. Cloth, medium Six), ISs. : 
post free, ISs. Cd. “The English Flower Garden ” 
may also be had finely bound in - vols., half vellum, Sis. net. 
Of all Booksellers or from the ojlire of OAEDESfSO Illus¬ 
trated, ft, Fnrnivetl-stTett. London, E V. 


a common one in nurseries, I may say I 
got it from Messrs. Rees, Liverpool. 

W. 


The advantage of planting old Fuchsias 
out-of-doors. —In a garden the other day 
I saw planted out a group of Fuchsias, 
and as they looked so robust aud were so 
full of bloom. I complimented the grower 
on their condition. He said they were a 
number of old plants from which cuttings 
had been taken, and lie had hesitated in 
the spring whether to throw them away or 
let them have a chance in the garden by 
turniug them out of pottel The chance had 
turned out to l>e just what they needed, 
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for they were far in advance of plants in 
the garden which had received more care. 
This only proves what a good thing it is 
to plant out occasionally greenhouse 
plants that are sometimes looked uimu as 
too old and past their best.— Townsman. 


TUFTED PANSIES OF THE FANCY 
TYPE. 

For many years after I began to take an 
interest in Tufted Pansies (Violas), the 
oidet school of florists used to urge me to 
devote my attention to the self-coloured 
flowers, as they seemed to think there was 
little value in Tufted Pansies other than 
good seifs. While I have ail along en¬ 
deavoured to raise good self-coloured 
Tufted Pansies, I have been much 
impressed with the possibilities of the 
margined flowers and also those that are 
more generally described ns “ fancy ” 
Tufted Pansies. Scotch raisers have given 
us some of the most beautiful fancies, tiro 
flowers very large and of good form and 
substance, while their markings leave 
nothing to bo desired. For exhibition, the 
flowers are ideal, and when set up in 
attractive fashion they invariably capti¬ 
vate those who inspect them. Few of 
these great fancies of Scotch origin are of 
much value in the garden, however. The 
habit of many of these plants is mostly 
coarse and unruly, and comparatively few 
of them bear (heir flowers and growths in 
really satisfactory erect fashion without 
lagging down the shoots or manipulating 
them in one way or another. At least, 
that is my experience. That may he my 
misfortune, but it is in no way peculiar. I 
am not writing these notes with the object 
of unduly criticising the large exhibition 
Violas (Tufted Pansies is an incorrect 
name to apply to these plants, which are 
in no sense tufted in their habit of 
growth), as their place is essentially that 
of tlie show table, My object is to call 
attention to a few really good sorts that 
may he used in the hardy border, or in 
some of the smaller beds that are to he 
found in most gardens. I have also seen 
tiiese fancy Tufted Pansies used most 
effectively in large beds, where the differ¬ 
ent types have combined to make a most 


attractive display. 

The modern florist has done well to 
encourage the “ fancy ” Tufted Pansy, ns 
it has given us greater variation in colour 
and far more pleasing pictures than were 
possible under the older regime. That old 
sort. Countess of Kintore, is generally 
quoted as a type of what the fancy Tufted 
Pansy should be—the flower certainly 
conveys the correct idea, hut the unfor¬ 
tunate lanky habit of this variety puts it 
out of court where plants of a (lifted 
habit are desired. In the comprehensive 
trial of Violns, carried out under the 
auspices of the Viola Conference, in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
IXOli, Countoss of Kintore was awarded 
marks equivalent to a certificate of merit 
for its tall-growing propensity. The late 
Mr. C. Jordan, who then had charge of 
Regent’s Park Gardens, valued this old 
sort for its rambling habit, ns it was seen 
to advantage in association with such sub¬ 
jects as East Doth inn Stocks, Dielytrns, 
Spanish and English Iris, etc., and it 
flowered so much earlier than most others 
At that period there were about eight 
other sorts that were popular enough to 
gain notoriety at the trial in question, and 
these were The Mearns (still grown in 
many gardens), Rcthune, Cissy Mellowes, 
Oolumba, Isabel Spencer, Princess Bea¬ 
trice (grown in numerous gardens until a 
few years ago), Lady Arnory, and Mr. H. 
Bellamy. I still have the last-mentioned, 
but the plant appears to have lost the 
vigour of its fog 

Digitizes I 
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Sorts that possess a good, or fairly good, 
habit of growth, and that flower freely, are 
the following Cottage Maid (purple and 
lavender, blotched white, aptly describes 
the colour of tills standard sort). The 
plant lias a good constitution and the 
flowers are of oval form. A slight 
improvement on tlie variety just named is 
Mavourneen. In this ease the flowers are 
of a rather lighter colour and their form 
is infinitely better. Dr. McFarlane is a 
capital sort, having giossy, circular 
flowers of beautiful form. Tlie colour may 
be described as mauve upper petals, under 
petals dark velvet. The plant is free- 
flowering and the habit good. Daisy .1. 
Wright is quite unique for its colour, 
which may be described as being alter¬ 
nately marked light and dark plum colour. 
It is extremely free and lias a good habit 
This variety I raised about five years since. 
Henry Hamilton is a strong growing plant 
of good habit. The flowers are of good 
size and tlie colour is violet and lavender, 
tlie latter being represented in both dark 
and light tones of colour. Hugh Reid is 
a beautiful flower of very large size, and 
the growth is strong and vigorous, though 
not nearly so course as in many others. Tlie 
colour may be described as rosy-purple, 
paler on the upper petals. J. II. Watson 
is one of the best of its kind. The colour 
is reddish-purple, striped magenta and 
white, and the habit is satisfactory. 
Kathleen is another unique flower, and is 
a beautiful plant in the garden; it is also 
very free-flowering. Tlie form is good and 
tlie colour is a white ground witli a heavy 
edge of glossy, bright purplish-red. Mrs. 
T. W. It. Johnson is a flower of velvety 
substance. The upper petals are mauve 
and tlie lower petals glossy black, blotched 
mauve, habit fairly good. Somewhat 
similar to the last-named is Ruth Wilks. 
As n plant for tlie garden it is most effec¬ 
tive. It is brighter and more attractive 
Ilian Dr. McFarlane, mentioned earlier in 
these notes. Chas. B. Murray is a sort 
liked by many. The flowers have a glossy 
crimson ground, and they are striped deep 
pink and rose. The plant flowers pretty 
freely and the habit is fairly good. Some 
growers have a liking for G. C. Murray, 
but the habit leaves much to he desired. 
The blooms are rather large and “ floppy,” 
and their colour is blue-black and sky-blue. 
The flowers are very large. There are 
several oilier sorts, but the foregoing 
should meet the needs of most growers. 

Highgale, N. IX B. Crane. 

BORDER CARNATIONS. 

At recent exhibitions handsome blooms of 
the outdoor Carnations have been noted. 
This specially refers to tlie flowers shown 
as grown. When seen in this W'ny it is 
easy to find defects, if any; but when 
manipulated and placed flat on cards one 
cannot tell whether a variety has a good 
calyx or a bad one. This plan of exhibit¬ 
ing is, therefore, misleading to amateurs 
; on the look-out for something choice. Per- 
haps “ dressing ” of flowers has had its 
day; certainly, in regard to Carnations, 

I the art is not on tlie increase—that is to 
! say, it has very few fresh adherents, 
i These flowers are not difficult to grow. 
One of the principal items, to my mind, is 
a start in autumn. The young layers 
should either lie planted in permanent 
quarters or potted into small (lots, and 
wintered in cold-frames. The former is a 
safe way in any soil which does not become 
waterlogged in winter. In this ease it is 
better to defer planting until spring. But 
it would lie courting failure to sever the 
layers from old stools and replant at this 
period. This is why tlie safer method of 
potting is followed. Layering is done in 
July nnd August, and roots should linvq 


formed and little plants with a separate 
existence lie ready by the end of Sep¬ 
tember. By this time specialists will have 
plants ready for sale. Carnations will 
grow in most soils. They do not require a 
great amount of manure, and that which 
is employed should lie thoroughly rotten. 
In well-worked soil the roots will ramble 
freely. A foot apart is a nice distance io 
set the plants. 

There are two classes of Carnations 
that are suitable for outdoor culture 
—namely, the seifs and fancies. In both in¬ 
stances the growth is vigorous, and they 
are quite hardy. The following will he 
found first-rate varieties for massing or 
for exhibition Selfs: Agues Sorrel, deep 
maroon; Bridegroom, pink; Cardinal, 
scarlet, very fine ; Cecilia, yellow, excel¬ 
lent for pot-culture under glass ; Daffodil, 
the finest yellow Carnation, largo and 
full; Elizabeth Shiffner, bright orange or 
apricot; Eureka, bright rose; Jolm Knox, 
dark crimson ; Miss Willmott, coral-rod : 
Mrs. George Marshall, grand crimson; 
Mrs. Robert Berkeley, warm, light pink; 
Splendour, purple; Sir Galahad, white. 
Probably the finest white yet seen is the 
new Bookhum White; it is first rate in 
every way. A line new rose-pink is named 
Rosy Morn. Both of these obtained an 
award of merit recently. Fancies: Becky 
Sharp, yellow ground, heavily marked 
dark maroon ; Donald Macdonald, yellow, 
edged and suffused crimson; Father 
O’Flyuu,yellow, edged and barred scarlet; 
Hercules, rose on yellow; Liberte, yellow 
and maroon; Linkman, yellow nnd 
scarlet; John ltudd, rosy-red on yellow; 
Margaret Thurston, bright scarlet on 
yellow ; Pasquin, rosy-purple on yellow; 
Queen Eleanor, scarlet on buff; Sam 
Weller, red and crimson on yellow ; Skir¬ 
misher, mauve and rose on yellow ; Man¬ 
darin. yellow with rosy-red edging; 
Detain, pink and crimson on white; 
Octavio, white, streaked scarlet; The 
Nizam, white, lightly marked scarlet. 
Eilenside is a new fancy, of excellent 
quality, buff ground, with heavy maroon 
markings. S. W. 


CARPET GARDENING IN A DERBY¬ 
SHIRE GARDEN. 

Who shall say carpet-gardening foolery is 
dead so long as we read such an account 
of a garden ns the following from a con¬ 
temporary journal? We have only room 
for a few of tlie gems 

“ Some extraordinary examples of car- 
]jet bedding are to lie seen this season at 
Wootton Hail, Ashbourne. One of the 
most striking designs represents a partly 
unrolled length of carpet, placed on a por¬ 
tion of the terrace at the end of the 
house, the appearance beiug remarkably 
realistic. The rolled portion is about 
feet ill height, witli a width of 4 feet, 
and an outspread portion of about 42 feet 
in length; realism is enhanced by the 
ground rising nt a point about half-way 
along the outspread portiou. giving a very 
natural undulation to the carpet, whilst nt 
one of tlie extreme points the ground lias 
been so planted that the end of the strip 
appears to overhang. 

“The framework or foundation of tlie 
roll consists of two circular irou hoops 
comprising the ends, connected by iron 
rods, Hie whole forming a hollow drum. 
This is filled with soil and bound round 
witli wire netting, tlie plants being 
pricked in between tlie meshes. About 
10,000 plants have been used to carry out 
this piece of work. 

“Another effective bod is in the form of 
an unfolded ribbon, prettily undulating on 
the Grass, and,carrying the Irish motto: 
‘ Cead Mile Faille ’ (a thousand wel¬ 
comes! The letters of the first and third 
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words are picked out in small plants of 
Echeveria secundn glauc-a, the centre word 
in Echeveria fnrinosa, filled in with Pyre- 
thrum aureum, and edged with lines of 
Begonia semperflorens Little Gem, 
Echeveria, and Sedum glaueum. 

“ Another novelty is the facsimile re¬ 
production of the handwriting of Mrs. 
Ilourke, picked out in Echeveria on a 
ground of Spergula pilifern aurea, edged 
with Cerastium and crimson and gold 
Alternanthera.” 


LILIES IN MIXED BEDS IN THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 

Lilies, noble flowers as they are. are 
often a trouble to grow. Not many kinds 
can be grown in the natural soil of any 


growth. They have grown and increased 
for long years. This year I have extended 
the practice. S. 

Hauls . * 


yams and replies. 

A weedy meadow.—I have a meadow on the 
slope of a hill facing south. Thistles and 
Couch Grass are gradually working down it. 
spoiling otherwise good pasture. This-is, of 
course, caused by neglect in the past. What 
had I better do?—B. M. 

[Breaking up the meadow is. doubtless, 
too drastic a remedy, and it will probably 
not ho practicable to deal with the larger 
patches of Couch separately. In these 
i circumstances probably the best thing you 
I can do Is to apply a dressing of phospliatic 
manure. If your land responds to basic 
i slag, 5 cwt. of this may be applied in the 


yellow and orange - scarlet. Papaver 
alpinum Is a true perennial, but in heavy 
soils is apt to rot off at the neck during 
winter. It is better on dry, sunny, well- 
drained rockwork than in a border, but it 
is happiest when planted in the moraine, 
where it will live for years. The Alpine 
Poppy ought to he raised from seeds, sown 
either where the plants are to bloom or 
in pots under glass, and transplanted very 
early, when of small size, to their flower¬ 
ing quarters. Sow iu sandy soil in March 
or April and plant out in May.—S. A. 

Ostrowskia magnifies.—Having seen the 
letter of E. A. Wooler, Northumberland, in 
last week’s issue of your paper, I should he 
much interested to hear how the Ostrowskia 
magnifica thrived in its earlier stages. I 
planted one, two autumns ago, in a sheltered 



Lilies in bed of Chinese Bellflower (Platycodon). 


one place, but a few may, even in poor j 
stiff soils. These tunny of us have to deal ( 
with, and a good way is to plant them 1 
now and then with other things—shrubs 1 
or flowers. One reason for this plan is i 
the short period of bloom of some of the J 
best Lilies, such as the Panther Lily. 
Set among vigorous . perennials in the 
mixed border, this will give its fine effect, I 
and when it passes away it leaves no big 
gap. Tbe finest form of the Tiger Lily i 
does w r ell among shrubs, even in stiff, 
loamy soils. Those who have peaty or leafy , 
soils find the growth of Lilies much easier, 
and may try the noblest Japanese sorts ! 
Those not so well off may often in form- , 
ing a bed for other things put a. few' roots 
in on chance. This I did with a few bulbs | 
of Henry’s Lily in a bed of Roses, and 
friends say they batffTT’eytir seep_.il &per 
Dig It 12 
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autumn, and if the soil is light an addition | 
of a potash manure may he advisable 
This will have the effect of increasing the 
Clovers, and, incidentally, of keeping the 
Couch in check. The Thistles ought to bo 
spudded. This may seem a big order if 
they are numerous, hut it is the best plan ] 
The Alpine Poppy. —The charm of the 
Iceland Poppy, Papaver nudicaule, is un¬ 
doubted, and it is little wonder that it 
soon attained high favour in gardens when 
the white and scarlet varieties were in* 
treduced, or that the newer Excelsior 
varieties, wi11 1 their wonderfully beauti¬ 
ful tints, should have become favourites. 
Infinitely more charming, however, especi¬ 
ally to the cultivator of alpine flow r ers, is 
Papaver nlpinum, with its finely-cut 
glaucous foliage and its dainty little 
flowers, ranging in colour from w’hite to 


I corner, facing south, in a mixture of chalk 
and gravel, protecting it with aslien during 
the winter, and in frosty weather with a pot. 
When the young growth appeared it was 
sheltered with small Fir branches, but each 
spring this has withered off when about a foot 
high, and nothing further has happened.— 
E. M. B., Hmnbroolc. Sussex. 

Clover in lawn (A. T.). —We cannot under¬ 
stand why you cleared of! the rotten manure 
in March. This should have been left, so that 
it, in time, could work down into the roots of 
the Grass. This could have been supplemented 
by the use of sulphate of ammonia or nitrate 
of soda, which would have encouraged the 
Grasses to grow, and iu time smother the 
Clover. 


New Index and Binding Cases for com¬ 
pleted Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXIV. of 
Gardening Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., fm.it 
Tree 3k<LJ. The Binding Case for the same volume in also 
available (price Is. Gd., by post Is. 9dJ. The Index and 
Binding Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from 
the Publisher, 17, Fumiml-street, \Londm, E.C. If ordered 
together, the pri e of the awl Rinding Case is „ J c., 
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ORCHIDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Laelio - Cattteya calllstoglossa. — This 
produces its gorgeous flowers (luring the 
month of August, but where a batch of 
plants is grown, blooms occasionally 
appear at other seasons of the year. It is 
a hybrid between Lrrlia purpurata and 
CntUeyn Wnrseewlczl (syn. gigas). Like 
L.C. Dominiana, it is still one of the best, 
and although the sepals and petals are not 
so broad as in some of the later additions, 
in few Orchids do we find such a rich pur¬ 
plish crimson in the lip. As the flowering 
stage is passed any repotting may be done, 
but specimens that were givpn fresh soil 
last year ought not to be disturbed, 
because the finest spikes are secured the 
second season after being repotted. The 
compost should consist chiefly of Osmunda 
fibre, with a sprinkling of Sphagnum 
Moss in the last layer. Some growers do 
not use any Sphagnum, and top with the 
fibre, but for amateurs it is advisable; 
then the plants are more easily watered 
and the roots are not so liable to decay 
at the tips. The La?lio-Cattleyas, and all 
those that have C. auren or C. gigas as 
one parent, enjoy plenty of light, short of 
scorching the foliage, and they may be 
kept a little on the dry side, after the 
pseudo-bulbs are fully matured.—L. G. 

Angrmsum El I i si. —There are several fine 
species in the genus Angra'cum, and one 
of the best is that named above. It is a 
native of Madagascar, and was first dis¬ 
covered about 1854 by the Rev. W. Ellis 
during his first journey to that country. 
It is said to grow on large trees on the 
outskirts of the forest, sometimes mingled 
with Aroids, Ferns, etc. In 1873 it was 
described by Reichenbach from living 
examples brought home by the Rev. W. 
Ellis on returning from his second visit. 
The leaves are each about 8 inches long, 
the arching racemes of pure white flowers 
being often 2 feet in length. The indi¬ 
vidual blooms are about 2 inches across, 
and fragrant, while the spur, a prominent 
characteristic of the genus, is generally 
(1 inches long and light cinnamon in colour, 
doming from such hot and humid regions, 
it requires warm-house or stove treatment, 
and if the rooting medium, which consists 
of Sphagnum Moss and Osmunda fibre, 
is kept in a sweet condition, it will thrive 
and produce its beautiful flower scapes 
annually. During the winter months give 
less water at the root, but the soil must 
always be kept just moist, or the plants 
will lose the lower leaves.— Sadox. 


FERNS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Creenhouse Ferns.— There are scarcely 
any plants in cultivation that are so gener¬ 
ally useful to amateur gardeners as green¬ 
house Ferns, or such as luxuriate in the 
shelter of a cool-house from which frost is 
excluded, but where no attempt is made 
to keep up a high temperature at all times. 
The number of varieties that are suitable 
for such a position would of themselves 
make a good-sized catalogue; but the fol¬ 
lowing are so conspicuous by reason of 
their excellent qualities that they need 
only one trial to ensure their being grown 
by all lovers of this beautiful family of 
plants: Asplenium bulbiferum, Asplcnium 
diversifolium, Cyrtomium falcatum, C. f. 
ltoclifordi, Pavallia canariensis, Nephro- 
lepis exaltuta, Osmunda regalis, Pteris 
serrulutn, Pteris serrulata major, Pteris 
serrulata cristata, Pteris tremula, Seolo- 
lamdrlura crispum, and Woodwardin radi- 
enns. Many growers starve their Ferns, 
so that the frontfSTlaye a vcUiJv Joolc iu- 
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stead of the deep-green fronds that form 
so great an attraction. This is caused by 
potting in soil that is too poor, and not 
giving enough water, as Ferns delight in 
a moist and tolerably rich soil. Try some 
good leaf-mould and finely-sifted rotten 
manure, mixed with good fibrous loam, 
and note the result. 

Ferns and Palms. —Young Ferns from 
spores may be |lotted any time if kept 
close and fairly warm and shaded till 
some progress has been made, but older 
plants, such ns may be termed half-sjieci- 
rnens, should not be repotted later than 
this, as there is always a danger of over- 
watering during autumn and winter, and 
good, useful plants may be grown in 5-inch 
and G-inch pots. If loam of good quality 
is used and the drainage is right, nice 
little si>ecimen.s may be obtained. Palms, 
esjiecially Kentins, and Rumboos in tubs 
will he required for furnishing corridors 
on party nights and will not want repot¬ 
ting. When full of roots help may be 
given. Soot-water will give a dark colour 
to the foliage. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

RASPBERRY RECIPES. 
Raspberry fritters— Grate the crumb 
of a Flench roll and soak in a pint of 
nearly boiling cream. When cold add to 
it the yolk of four eggs, well beaten. Mix 
well all together, and add to the custard 
some whole Raspberries. Drop the mix¬ 
ture from a siwon into a pan of boiling 
fresh lard, in very small quantities. 
When done drain carefully upon a paper 
laid upon a plate. Dish nnd stick them 
with blanched nnd split almonds, screen 
with castor sugar. 

Raspberries that are of a bad shape can 
be used for this :— 

Raspberry paste. —Wash one quart of 
Raspberries, strain one-half, and add the 
juice to the other half: boil for a quarter 
of an hour. Add to tills a pint of Red 
Currant juice. Allow all to boil together 
until the Raspberries are done enough; 
put 1J Hi. of best lump sugar into a clean 
pan with enough water to dissolve the 
sugar, and boil it to sugar again, then put 
in the Raspberries and juice. Let all 
come to a boil. When cool, pour into 
glasses or upon plates. Fut them into a 
stove to dry, and turn when necessary. 

Raspberry tool. —To every pint of 
picked Raspberries 5 oz. of sugar, one 
pint of cream, and a gill of Orange-flower 
water. Allow' the Raspberries to be 
thoroughly heated, then press out all the 
Juice through a sieve, then wash the re¬ 
mains with the Orange-flower water. To 
this add the sugar, stir well, set the 
cream in a stewpan over the fire, and let 
it come to a boil, then put in the juice, 
give it one stir round, then pour it into a 
mould or basin. Stir it a little in the 
basin. When cold, serve. -This may be 
set upon ice, if chosen. 

Raspberry salad. —Grated Coeoanut, 
Raspberries, with stalks removed, slices 
of ripe Oranges, Cherries, candied 
angelica, thick cream, castor sugar, 
blanched Almonds, juice of a Lemon. 
Cherry brandy. Screen the dish with 
grated Coeoanut, then arrange a layer of 
Raspberries, removing the stalks; upon 
those arrange the slices of Oranges, 
peeled nnd free from pips, then make a 
bed with slices of candied angclicn, 
placing them crossways; uitou these a 
mound of Cherries, free from stalks. 
When all is nicely arranged in a bowl (a 
glass dish is better) whip the cream and 
lay in little heaps. Scatter over all the 
split Almonds. Squeeze over the Lemon- 


juice, and pour the Cherry brandy down 
the side of the bowl. Serve at once. 

Raspberry water. —Pick a pint of fine 
fresh Raspberries, then rub them through 
a sieve. Mix with the juice as much 
sweet syrup as wished, add the Juice of a 
Lemon, a quart of cold water, previously 
boiled. The quantity to be used may be 
varied to fancy. 

Raspberry in jelly.— Choose the 
largest and best Raspberries, and to every 
1 II). of fruit allow 1} lb. of sugar. Make 
the sugar into a syrup and boil to candy 
height, then put in the Raspberries, and 
set. the pan over a gentle fire, and as they 
boil shake tlie pun or carefully stir with 
a wooden sjjoou. When the sugar boils 
over tlie fruit, remove them from the 
fire and skim well, set the pan aside for 
an hour, then put it on again. Have ready 
a half pint of Currant-juice, add it lit tic 
by little as the syrup boils. Stir care¬ 
fully: when nearly done, you will know 
by putting a little lqion a plate; if it 
jellies quickly it is done enough. When 
cool, pick out the seeds and put the fruit 
into glass jars, then cover the fruit witli 
tlie jelly. Cover with paiier when 
thoroughly cold. 

To preserve Raspberries whole.— 
Take the same weight of sugar as of 
fiuit, and arrange the Raspberries singly 
in tlie bottom of tlie preserving pan, and 
put the sugar over them. Set the pan 
over a slow, clear fire until there is some 
syrup in the bottom of the pan. Put the 
pan over a quick fire until tlie sugar is 
thoroughly melted, skim them; when 
cool put into shallow glasses.— Truth. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Taste perversion. — The substances 
which nature has provided for the food of 
mankind have each their characteristic 
flavour. Most people with normal taste 
could identify every kind of fruit, nut, 
vegetable, and grain they know merely by 
its flavour. Not content with these natural 
flavours, however, cooks in all ages have 
sought additional substances for seasoning 
food, to give it “a relish,” to stimulate 
appetite. These condiments in themselves 
possess no real food value. That anything 
is needed to disguise or improve the 
natural flavour of food implies either that 
the article used was not a proiier aliment, 
or that it did not answer the purpose for 
which the Creator designed it. True 
condiments, such ns pepper, i>epi>er sauce, 
ginger, spice, mustard, cinnamon, cloves, 
etc., are all strong irritants. The intense 
smarting and burning occasioned by tlielr 
application to a raw surface are ample 
11 roof of this. The irritating effects of 
these substances upon tlie stomach arc not 
readily recognised, because of tlie fact 
that the stomach is supplied with very few 
nerves of sensation. To a normal nnd un¬ 
perverted taste irritating condiments of nil 
kinds are obnoxious. It is true that 
Nature accommodates herself to their use 
with food to such a degree that they may 
be employed for years, apparently, with¬ 
out grave results; but this very condition is 
a source of injury, since it means nothing 
more nor less than this, that the sentinels 
which Nature has posted at the portal of 
the body for the purpose of giving warning 
of danger linve gone to sleep. The nerves 
of sensibility have become benumbed to 
the point where they no longer offer re¬ 
monstrance against irritating substances, 
but allow the enemy to enter into the 
citadel of life. In this wny the mis¬ 
chievous work is insidiously carried on 
year after year, until, by and by, the In¬ 
dividual breaks down with some chronic 
disorder of the liver, kidneys, or other lot- 
i (ant internal organ .—Good Health. 
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ROSES* 

VINE AND ANEMONE ROSE. 

I am fond of putting a variety of things 
on an Oak trellis, which forms the back of 
my mixed border, and is a fence between 
it and some vegetable plots. In this case 


each week expecting someone to reply, but up 
to the present no one has. I should be glad 
if someone would, as I am anxious to cultivate 
it.—C. Hakbis. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

At the present day, June is no more the 
month of Roses than is September. In 
fact, we now r have Roses of really good 


and the constant use of the syringe is 
more than ever necessary. Much more use 
of the hoe would also be. beneficial. The 
prompt removal of stale flowers, too, has 
a great effect upon the quantity and 
quality of our autumnal Roses. In the 
case of Hybrid Perpetuate, more especially 
if Worked upon the Manetti, red rust, with 



Vine and Anemone Rose. 


there is an archway through into these 
plots, with a Japanese Vine on one side 
and the Anemone Rose on the other. Both 
seem to get on very well together. The 
trellis is one of the places where Roses 
and mixed Clematises do best with us. 

W. 


Rose Bessie Brown. —You were good enough 


to publish a few weeks a] 
growing Rose Bessie ~ 


i oga^i query respecting 
Brown- J fcavfc footed 


quality from the very earliest days of 
June up to withiu a few r weeks of frost. I 
fancy we are a little apt to cease the close j 
attention to details in their culture after ! 
the first charm of summer display has 
passed. This should not be, for mildew is i 
even more likely to attack our Roses 1 
during autumn than in spring. We get 
greater changes of temperature now than 1 
at any other period of the growing season. 


its consequent defoliation, may have 
attacked them. It is well to pick off and 
burn *111 such affected leaves as soon as 
possible. Do not hoe these leaves into the 
ground. Plants on the Brier do not take 
red rust and Orange-fungus so much ns 
those upon the Manetti, and I imagine 
this is chiefly because the Brier Is of more 
continuous growth, and thus keeps the 
foliage too full of sap to be favourable to 
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the growth ami spread of this autumn 
plague. 

During the month a few of the ripest 
plants may. he lifted and potted, standing 
them in some shady position, aud giving 
attention to keeping (he wood moist. I 
would not hesitate to partly prune such 
plants, as the tips will be carrying foliage 
that unduly exhausts the sap, and to no 
purpose, for this would be eiit away in the 
ordinary course a little later on. If the 
ground happens to be on the dry side, 
water well before lifting or you will surely 
break off an excessive number of the most 
valuable fibrous roots. Immerse them in 
water directly they are lifted, even if the 
atmosphere does not happen to he dry. 
Tile main tiling is to retain as much as 
possible of the natural sap rather than 
have to plump up the wood again with 
water, which can never equal tire moisture 
drawn up by the roots while in the soil. 
Trim off coarse roots, lighten the top 
growth, keep the remainder moist without 
too much saturation of the soil, and pot 
lit inly. The great benefits from the new 
roots that will quickly form are very 
noticeable. With the present-day free 
bloomers some of the best of those uutumn- 
potted plants will come In for the second 
batch of forcing Roses. 

It is during this month that we shall 
have tlie best success with cuttings of both 
Roses and stocks. No matter which of 
the many stocks are used, all are made 
and planted in much ilie same way. 
Select clean ami healthy wood of Ibis 
year’s growth, and cut Into lengths of 
0 inches to 12 inches. If a few leaves are 
still uiion the selected roils, which should 
be the ripest that can lie secured at tin; 
present time, remove them by drawing 
them through a piece of soft leather, 
which should not be held too tightly. 
Draw tlie hand downwards, wdieu the 
leaves will come off very easily; at all 
events, they will upon ail suitable 
growths, la many cases the rods will la- 
far too soft, at tlie tops, but a little sacri¬ 
fice here is balanced by securing a few 
better cuttings that arc a little more 
than half rlix-ned. Cut off close be¬ 
low an eye with a sharp knife. It is 
necessary to cut out all but (lie top eyes, 
leaving, say, two or four if very close 
together. If is badly-prepared aud care¬ 
lessly-worked stocks that result in the 
numerous suckers which cause so much 
objection to tlie use of foster roots. Plant 
tlie cultings firmly and deep enough, so 
that only the extreme tip of the cutting 
shows above the soil when you have pre¬ 
pared for another row, in rows 15 inches 
to is inches apart, and about 3 inches from 
cadi otner. 

Get the standard llriers in as soon as 
Ilie leaves begin to fall, or you will not 
*mve much success. These are seldom 
planted early enough, nor are the coarse, 
knobby roots trimmed sufficiently close. 
Tlie large knobs so often removed from 
tlie parent stub by the collector will mostly 
decay, aud he detrimental to the forma¬ 
tion of healthy new roots. riant these 
Drier stems in rows 3j feet apart, and Ilie 
Driers 1 foot or so from each other. 
Should there he plenty of room, another 
ti 1 tic-lies from Drier to Drier will he a 
great advantage. They will need 
securing from wind-waving, and it is 
better to do this at once. p. n. 


Beautiful combinations in Climblr 

Roses. Some very beautiful effects a 
produced by planting in proximity Clim 
lug Roses over jiergolas and on will 
where they may ramble together. Ever 
one knows the freedom of growth at 
flowering possessed by Dorothy Perkin 
I wonder whether many bn vt- tried til 
oug. associated /willv~^h<K " 



ower 


sort, Paradise? The latter blooms at the 
same time as Dorothy Perkins, and is a 
delightful combination of pink and car¬ 
mine and white. I saw it climbing on a 
pergola, the other day, along with Alberic 
Barbier (white) and Hiawatha (crimson), 
another single of groat merit. One may 
with advantage plant such climbers not 
far from each other, bearing in mind, 
however, that sufficient room must be pro¬ 
vided from the start, as they all grow very 
rapidly, and in a few years cover almost 
any space desired.— Lkahuiist. 


ROSES IN THE NORTH-WEST OF 
IRELAND. 

Itr spite of tlie excessive wet of last 
summer and winter, Itoses are doing well 
in this district. A great deal of dead wood 
had to he cut away at pruning time, and 
many plants looked sickly, but have since 
revived and have made good growth. The 
winter, though wet, was not severe, so 
that there tire no losses to record amongst 
the Ramblers such as we have heard of 
from various districts in Scotland and, the 
north of England. June was a dull month, 
with slight showers, but with a rainfall 
below tlie average. July has been 
brilliantly line and almost rainless, and 
tlie same conditions have prevailed during 
the lirst half of August. Roses have thus 
had a good chance of distinguishing them¬ 
selves, and Ilie blooms in this garden have 
certainly been line in quality and quantity. 
The Roses most satisfactory for grouping 
in this district arc to tic found among the 
Hybrid Tens. Specially good are Caroline 
Testout, La Tosca, Pluu'isacr (one of Die 
best. Itoses for grouping), Viscountess 
Folkestone, Lady Asbtown, Grand Due 
Adolphe de Luxembourg (a great 
favourite), Mrs. E. G. Hill (something like 
tlie foregoing but not so striking in 
colour). General M'Artliur, Mine. Rnvary, 
Mine. I a- i >n Pain, and G. O. Wand. It is 
advisable in a moist climate to choose 
Roses that will o|ien well, and all these 
can lie recommended on this account. They 
tire found lo grow best in bods quite in the 
open, six or twelve of one variety in each 
bed, witli a half-standard in the centre. 
The soil is a retentive loam on a subsoil of 
milder clay. This makes for size and 
substance of bloom in Roses, and for rich 
colour, but the ground must he constantly 
forked over if the plants are to be kept in 
good condition. 

Tea and China Roses have not been a 
great success here so far. They seem to 
resent tlie damp atmosphere, and do not 
bloom freely; probably there is not enough 
heat to ripen the wood thoroughly. I in¬ 
tend to try some of tlie favourite Teas in 
a warm border under a south wall. On 
this wall Mareclml Nlel and Niplietos 
grow rampantly and bloom continuously, 
so it is probable that other Teas may do as 
well under nearly the same conditions. On 
tlie same wall, after trying various posi¬ 
tions in oilier parts of the garden, Mrs. 
W. .1. Grant lias at length been induced to 
grow. A fine bloom was picked from this 
plant on the 2Jth April this year. A week 
or two later Niplietos was in bloom. One 
of Die saddest failures is Gloire de Dijon, 
which has been tried north, west, and east 
with no success. If there were space on a 
south wall it would he tried there, as this 
delightful old Rose is much missed. Mine. 
Abel Clmtenny is another useful Rose 
j which refuses to grow here, and La France 
i yet another. 

Among the H.P.’s, Frau Karl Drusehkl 
and Hugh Dickson (if this is a H.l’., 
which seems doubtful) are tlie most satis¬ 
factory, but Mrs. J. lining, Captain Hay¬ 
ward, Souvenir Mine. Cbedune Guiii- 
oisseau (a grand colour), and others are 
grown. Margaret Dickson grows into 


huge bushes, which are ouly lightly 
pruned and give quantities of bloom. 
Hugh Dickson, of which I have two large 
bods, is one of the best of all Roses for 
scent, shape, and colour, but it. is unfor¬ 
tunate that its time of blooming is so 
short; the autumn blooms are few aud far 
between. 

I cannot close these notes without men¬ 
tioning the rugosa, Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer, a grand Rose for tlie shrubbery 
and rougher parts of the garden. It 
blooms profusely all the summer, and 
often gives blooms fit for exhibition. It 
appears to be particularly happy here, and 
is always much admired for its growth 
and for the fragrance of its blooms. 

E. A. C. 

Inish Keen, Ballyehannon, 

Co. Donegal. 

ROSES FOR GARDEN DECORATION. 
It is very important to decide as to the 
purpose for which Roses are grown when 
contemplating their culture. Are they 
needed for exhibition, or do we mostly 
want a good show in tlie garden? 1’lie ex¬ 
hibition flowers that are set up in singles 
and trebles need special culture, and one 
cannot well grow these to die best ad¬ 
vantage and still secure a free supply of 
blossom in Die garden. Many of our best- 
show varieties not only produce a small 
number of flowers, but those -with freer- 
blooming qualities must have the number 
reduced very much if one is to get the 
siieeiuicn flower desired for exhibition. 

The selection and proper culture of lhc.se 
do not concern my present notes, ns my 
object is to call attention to some few 
varieties that are admirably adapted for 
beautifying our gardens rather than pro¬ 
viding a few grand flowers lo be gazed at 
by the public for a short time. It is pleas¬ 
ing to note Die great advance that has 
taken place at our Rose exhibitions in the 
matter of showing off the varied beauties 
of our so-called “ garden Roses.” Tlie long 
stems set up in vases afford a far better 
idea of tlie natural flower and its habit 
than could possibly be Die ease when all 
are arranged at one uniform height in a 
box. Dut even this form of exhibition 
does not convey the full value and charac¬ 
teristics of many of our most charming 
Roses. To have Roses at their best needs 
careful study of eacii variety. Some are 
of comparatively little value when grown 
singly or in smnil numbers, against tlie 
same sort in groups. Much also depends 
upon a better knowledge of how far apart 
to place each variety. Tills is obvious 
when we consider Die enormous difference 
between their habit of growth, both as re¬ 
gards height and spread. Not a few Rose 
gardens are somewhat marred by having 
too many varieties, and I would strongly 
recommend tlie more free culture of I hose 
that have proved reliable, rather than aim 
at too large a collection. By keeping a 
closer observation upon our friends’ or 
neighbours’ plants, also the habit of 
growth that can never be properly gauged 
by the flowers in an exhibition box or 
vase, we may he more certain of satisfac¬ 
tion among our own selected Roses, and it 
would be wise to make some such notes 
during (lie present growing season, order¬ 
ing Die desired varieties ns soon as one’s 
mind has boon made up. Early ordering is 
a comfort to both purchaser and vendor, 
as well as making Die procuring of desired 
sorts and quantities almost certain. 

So numerous are Die Roses suited for the 
beautifying of our gardens that space will 
not permit of naming them. Look around, 
inquire more about their natural charac¬ 
teristics, hardiness, and general sub- 
ability foryopr special soil and position, 
lieforo deciding. A little trouble now will 
lift well repaid in the future. D. U. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

PRIMULA MALACOIDES. 

This Is a comparatively new Chinese 
siieeies, liut one that has quickly become a 
favourite. The flowers, which are indivi¬ 
dually rather small, are borne in whorls 
on .slender stents. Each plant pushes up a \ 
number of spikes, ranging, as a rule, from 
9 inches to 18 inches in height. Iteside 1 
the typica 1 lilac-coloured form there is a 
variety with pure-white blossoms. In the I 
ease of such a desirable species as this it 
is very probable that by a process of selec¬ 
tion we shall get many improved forms. 
This Primula is, in its cultural require¬ 
ments, one of the most accommodating of 
the entire genus. From seed sown during 
March, fine plants, that will flower freely 
in tlie early months of the following year, 
can he had. Good plants can he had in 
]>ots 4 inches in diameter. These will 
carry twenty to thirty spikes of pale 


little close and slightly shaded for a week 
or two they soon root. When the little 
pots are well filled with roots in October 
I shift them on into 3-inch pots, using a 
compost consisting of two parts loam and 
one of leaf-mould and decayed stable- 
nmntire from a spent hot-bed, and a liberal 
sprinkling of silver sand. After potting 
do not give much water—only just sufli- 
oient to keep the soil moderately moist. 
This rule should he followed throughout 
the winter. When growth commences 
again after this potting pinch out the 
points of the little plants, and this will 
induce them to form bushy little speci¬ 
mens. The best place to winter them in 
is on a shelf or stage in a dry, light, and 
comfortably warm greenhouse, the object 
being to keep the plants growing very 
steadily on through the winter. At the 
end of May, or early in June, give the 
plants their filial shift into 0-inch or 7-inch 
pots, using the compost as previously 



Primula malacoidcs. From a photograph in the Royal Gardens , Kvio. 


lavender-coloured blooms. For its intro¬ 
duction we are indebted to Pees, Limited, 
Liverisxil. 


WINTER-FLOWERING ZONAL PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS. 

Zonal Pelargonium blossoms in winter 
are now looked upon as n necessity in most 
gardens; in fact, we get a colour in tlie 
Zonal Pelargonium which no other winter- 
flowering plant gives us, and when 
arranged in a cut state, in a free and 
natural planner, they ore most effective. 
The first Important matter is to select 
varieties which are short-jointed and 
sturdy. The colour is optional. Many 
prefer scarlet varieties to all other colours, 
[xissibly because the latter can lie found 
in plants of other kinds. With regard to 
tRe culture required, which is very simple, 
I have found the plants succeed best when 
the cuttings are struck early in Septem¬ 
ber, and I prefer to put the cuttings singly 
into very small pots In sandy soil, placing 
them in a pit or fraij^eT^inl by lvofjihfi a 
Diyitizc 




recommended, draining the pots well, and 
ramming the soil in firmly around the 
roots. All that is necessary after the 
plants are In their flowering-pots is to. set 
them on a bed of coal-ashes in a sunny 
spot in the open air, and attend well to 
watering and stopping the shoots, and 
nipping off of all flower-buds that show 
themselves till the eud of August, when 
the two latter practices should he discon¬ 
tinued. House the plants as soon as the 
nights begin to feel chilly, and 'Continue 
giving them plenty of air as long ns the 
weather is favourable. When dull nnd 
cold increase the temperature, which 
should range from 50 degs. at night to 
55 degs. to 00 degs. by day, with a little 
air on the house at the top and sides also 
unless it is windy. 

The house in which Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums are placed for winter flowering 
should he a light, well-heated, and venti¬ 
lated structure. In watering care must 
he taken not to wet the foliage more than 
is possible, aud a little weak, clear guano- 
water occasionally given will be very bene¬ 


ficial. Under this treatment there will be 
no scarcity of bloom throughout the 
winter. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Agaparfthus flowers changing colour.— 

Would you kindly, through the medium of 
your valuable paper, tell me the reanon of 
my Agapanthas umbellatus albas bearing 
flowers of a washed-out blue tint? Is there 
any chance of getting them to come white 
again ?— Interested. 

[If, as you suggest, although you tlo not 
actually say so, your plants of A ga pa nth us 
had at one time absolutely pure white 
flowers, it is singular that they hjive now 
changed to pale blue. If there has been 
no mistake made, the only tliiug that we 
can suggest is that they were originally 
seedlings—perhaps from a white form 
fertilised >vith the pollen of a blue kind— 
and that us time goes on the influence of 
the male parent is showing itself more 
markedly than at first.] 

Ipomooa rubro-ccsrulea.— “ The Dic¬ 
tionary of Gardening” states that this 
Ipomcea, which was introduced from 
Southern Mexico in 1830, is a stove 
climber, hut it may be grown under much 
cooler conditions. Given a favourable 
season, it will in some parts of the 
country do well out-of-doors. Like many 
of the IpomcraN, it is of annual duration, 
and the seed should he sown in the spring 
in a structure where a temperature of 
(JO degs. to 70 degs. is maintained. It will 
quickly germinate, and the young plants 
make rapid headway if potted into some 
good, moderately light, compost. The 
flowers are of a delightful shade of pale 
blue, barred with a iVddish suffusion. 
This Iponnca has a very pretty effect 
when grown in (V-incli [Hits, the shoots left 
to ramble over a few loose branches stuck 
in the pot. It is also seen to great ad¬ 
vantage when loosely seeured to a rafter 
in tlie greenhouse, the minor shoots 
allowed to disi>ose themselves at will. A 
very pretty effect once came under my 
notice, the Ipdnuea being mixed up with 
a large plant of Asparagus plumosus, 
whose foliage made a pleasing setting for 
the Ilmira blooms.—K. It. \V. 

Lotus Jacobaeus.— Many years ago this 
Lotus was a favourite greenhouse plant, 
but it is now very rarely seen. Despite its 
present-day neglect it >s, when well grown, 
a very pretty plant, and from the deep 
colour of its blossoms is sure to arrest 
attention. It forms a much-branched 
specimen, whose slender shoots are 
clothed with narrow leafage of a some¬ 
what hoary character, while the Pea¬ 
shaped flowers, borne in small corymbs, 
are of a deep-purple tint, in some 
examples almost black. It is of easy cul¬ 
ture, and effective little plants may be 
grown in i>ots 5 inches in diameter. This 
Lotus is easily increased by seeds or cut¬ 
tings. The latter method is preferable, ns 
then only the best coloured forms may be 
selected for propagating, while when 
raised from seed there is a certain amount 
of variation. Apart from its use for 
greenhouse decoration, this Lotus forms 
a very pretty feature in the open ground 
during the summer months.—W. T. 

Begonia carminata.— This interesting 
hybrid Begonia will, under favourable 
conditions, flower throughout the summer 
and well on into the autumn. It is the re¬ 
sult of a cross between B. Dregei, one of 
the parents of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, 
and the vigorous-growing B. coccinea, 
which pushes up strong, sturdy shoots to 
a height of several feet. This species, 
which was tlie pollen parent of B. carmi- 
natn, bears large, drooping clusters of 
bright-red blossoms. In general npiiear- 
ance, B. carminata has a greater resem¬ 
blance to B. coccinea than to B. Dregei, 
but the influence of this latter is seen in 
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the much dwarfer habit, and also in the 
colour of the blossoms, which arc, in B. 
carminata, of a bright carmine-pink. The 
male ones quickly drop, but the females 
remain fresh for a considerable time. 
The habit of the plant, which ma.f be had 
from 18 inches to 3 feet in height, is natur¬ 
ally bushy, so that it forms an effective 
I*ot specimen. It is very readily propa¬ 
gated by cuttings of the young growing 
shoots in early spring, and the plants so 
obtained will make nice little flowering 
plants during the ensuing summer. At 
Hint season it does well in the greenhouse, 
lint at other times of Hie year it thrives 
tiest when treated ns an intermediate- 
house plant.—K. It. IV. 

Crossandra undulaefolla.— This does 
best in a warm greenhouse, ns if grown in 
a stove, the plants are apt to run up tall 
and weak. The flowers, which are borne 
in spikes at the ends of the shoots, are 
each about 1J inch in diameter, and of a 
pleasing orange-salmon colour, a tint diffi¬ 
cult to describe. The individual flowers 
do not last very long, but, as with most 
Aonnthads, a succession is kept up from 
one head or spike for a considerable time. 
It is readily Increased by cuttings, for 
which purpose fairly vigorous shoots 
should be chosen, and grown on without 
stopping. If pinched in order to induce 
a bushy habit the display of flowers will 
lie but poor. Good flowering examples 
may be had in 4J-incli pots, while effec¬ 
tive specimens can be formed by potting 
three, triangularwise, into a pot 5 inches 
to G inches in diameter. It is a native of 
Hie Hast Indies, and was first distributed 
a little over thirty years ago, under the 
name of Crossandra iufundibuliformis. 

Caladiutn Mme. Renee Marot. — This 
beautiful and distinct variety was given 
nil award of merit at the meeting of the 
ltoyal Horticultural Society on August 
12tli, when shown by Mr. Tomlinson, 
gardener to Mr. It. Hoffman, Tower 
House, Streatliaui. It is of compact 
growth, the leaves large, the ground colour 
deep red, with rich scarlet mid rib and 
veins, die greater part of (he loaf being 
irregularly blotched with cream, while the 
edging is of a dull greenish red. Another 
from the same source that was by some 
preferred to the variety which gained the 
award is Miss G. Kluesener, the leaves 
of which are rather long in proportion to 
their width, and mainly of a deep vivid 
scarlet colour, with a narrow green edge. 
In this the surface of the leaf shines as 
If varnished. Not so very many years ago 
the advent of two such Caladiums as these 
would have created quite a furore, but 
they are not grown now to the extent 
that they were at one time, though I am 
nssured that signs are not wanting of a 
revival in their favour.—K. R. IV. 


Begonia Ololre de Lorraine and mite.— 

Quite recently I was asked to look at an ex¬ 
ceptionally large quantity of B. Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine which were supposed to be suffering 
from an attack of mite, and which, in spite of 
sulphur washings, were in a bad way. From 
my own experience I was able to convince the 
owner of the plants that thrips, and not mite, 
were at the bottom of the trouble. It is 
curious that when a certain disease becomes 
associated witli certain plants, if these plants 
look at all unhealthy, the said disease is at 
once blamed without further investigation. 
Many a good batch of suspected plants has 
been destroyed, when, as a matter of fact, a 
few light fumigations would have cleared off 
the thrips which caused the trouble.—K irk. 


Unhealthy CU&nthns leaves (M. The 

leaves sent show that, the plant of C. puniceus 
is very badly infested with red-spider, an in¬ 
sect pest to which it is very liable, and which 
causes the unhealthy appearance of the 
foliage. The remedy is frequent mid rather 
forcible syringing with clean water, taking 
care to thoroughly wet both sides of the 
leaves, and also see that the roots have a 
sufficient supply of water when the plant is in 
active growth, with occasional supplies of 
weak, clear liquid-manure. The atmoaphere 
of the greenhouse should be kept c^ol. arid it 
should be thoroughly welb-ventil 
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FRUIT. 

ALPINE STRAWBERRIES. 
Strawberry-growers, as a rule, tlo not 
take much notice of the smaller, though 
not a whit less useful alpines. Possibly 
(his may be because the alpines are ton 
small to meet the present taste for big 
things; but a basket of ripe alpine Straw¬ 
berries, gathered in the morning with the 
dew on them, is not a bad accompaniment 
to the breakfast. The fruit of the alpine 
Strawberry, in point of flavour, to my 
thinking, compares favourably with most 
of tlie large varieties, and is at its best in 
the month of August and early part of 
September, and so forms a good succession 
to the large-fruited varieties. Besides 
using it ns a breakfast fruit, it is always 
found useful iu the kitchen in some of the 
many forms in which frcsli fruits are now 
used by good cooks. The alpine Straw¬ 
berry is of no use to Hie market grower; 
it is too small, and unseasonable tilings do 
not sell. It is not particular ns to soil or 
situation; tint, like all other things, it. docs 
best where well treated. Planted a foot 
apart each way, so that each plant has 
a square foot all to itself, the surface 
mulched willi old Mushroom - manure, 
weeds kept down, and in very hot, dry 
weather given an occasional soaking of 
water, tile plants will be sure to do well 
and bear freely. Many of the large-fruited 
Strttwherries—such as British Queen, Dr. 
Hogg, and others—have their whims and 
fancies. Some fail in one place, others 
fail in another, and it requires a good deni 
of experience before all can he suited iu 
soil and climate, but the nlpine will suc¬ 
ceed everywhere under fairly good treat¬ 
ment. 

As regards tlic length of time n planta¬ 
tion should stand, it depends somewhat 
upon the treatment given. When supplied 
with an annual top-dressing of rich 
manure and the weakly runners thinned 
out. in February or March, the plantation 
may stand for a number of years without 
any signs of exhaustion. I have had 
beds on the same ground for five years 
(hat did well, but. licit top-dressings were 
very necessary. AL the end of five or six- 
years tlie land is generally required to fail 
into the regular rotation, and tlie alpines 
get moved elsewhere. Besides, when a plot 
of land has been five years under one crop, 
there are almost sure to ho a few iieren- 
nial weeds that have crept into tlie bed 
unawares, and for tlie sake of'their eradi¬ 
cation the Strawberries must he cleared. 
1 have planted new beds at various 
seasons, and, on the whole, I like early 
spring, Hie end of February, or beginning 
of March best, or later in northern lati¬ 
tudes. Tlie surface of tlie beds should be 
made fairly firm before planting, and 
water should lie given once or twice to 
establish Hie plants and start them on the 
way. For many years I have depended 
u| m> n selected runners for making new 
beds; hut plants from seed sown in spring, 
especially if started in the hotbed, will, 
under a good system of cultivation, bear 
fruit in (lie autumn. For the sake of 
variety both the white and red varieties 
should be cultivated, although I have 
found the red more generally esteemed. 

II. 


Strawberry Keen's Seedling.— Recently 
tills old variety has been brought to the 
front in these pages on account of its fine 
flavour. I do not know of any variety that 
found so much favour some thirty or forty 
years back. For forcing it was an ideal 
sort, owing to its compact growth and 
good flavour. This variety could be grown 


In houses where room was restricted. 
When forcing some thousands of plants I 
found Keen’s invariably followed the 
Vicomtesse, ns the latter was superior for 
its early setting and would bear harder 
forcing. Keen’s, after having been forced 
and placed in cold frames to harden, could 
be planted out, and gave a splendid second 
crop in August and through September. A 
good root-run was given and ample mois¬ 
ture, well opening out the lower part of 
tlie ball of roots at planting. It did not 
liny to keep the plants too long in tlie 
same place; one good crop was taken and 
this meant planting yearly. I was always 
under the impression that tliis variety was 
raised in Middlesex, at Islowortli. by a 
Mr. Michael Keen, a market gardener.— 
F. K. 


VINES: SEASONABLE NOTES. 
Amateurs who have Black Hamburgh, 
Foster's Seedling, and Buckland Sweet¬ 
water now approaching the ripening stage, 
should he careful not to overwater the soil 
in unrestricted borders, and not to nllow 
the soil in inside borders to get too dry. 
Inexperienced growers are oflen told that 
it is not possible to give Vines too much 
water at their roots. For many years 
now I have given my Vines less water 
than any grower I know. Sufficient water 
is applied when the soil needs it to 
thoroughly moisten it to a liolnt well below 
Hie roots, but it Is never kept in a con¬ 
stantly saturated stale, and I find that 
after such treatment for eight year* (lie 
Vines arc more satisfactory than ever they 
were. I like lo treat my Vine borders as 
I do tlie soil in the case of pot plants. In 
eases where the berries are coloured 
nearly all over, cease feeding and give 
clear water only. 

Late keeping Grapes. — Very often 
amateurs allow the Vines to break natur¬ 
ally, and then tlie resultant berries do not 
commence to colour much before tlie end 
of August. In n very hot season the wood 
of the tale Vines ripens fairly well, and 
only a little artificial boat is necessary to 
complete tlie ripening of both wood and 
berries in the autumn. But in a cool 
season more artificial heat is required, 
and the cultivator would ho acting wisely 
in having tlie pi lies nicely wanueil every 
night and on dull, sunless days after tlie 
middle of August. It is a mistake to think 
Hint Grilles which ripen late keep later 
than those ripening earlier. The kilter 
keep the longer. Such varieties as Gros 
Column, Alicante, and Muscat of Alexan¬ 
dria should be well ripened and coloured 
by the first week in October if they tire lo 
keep fresli and plump on the Vines or in 
Hie Grape-room ; lienee tlie advisability of 
heating the pipes a little as stated, it is 
much the best to commence firing iu 
August than a month later, and then 
having over-healed pipes in order to hurry 
on tlie maturing of the berries. Com¬ 
mence in good time so that the ventilation 
throughout August and September may be 
ample and the pipes moderately heated. 

Feeding late Grapes. —Judicious feed¬ 
ing should be begun in earnest directly 
tlie berries show a little colour, and con¬ 
tinued weekly until they are riu*cr more 
than half - coloured. Diluted liquil 
manure, and concentrated manures, 
applied according to the instructions glvcu 
with them, arc sure to .swell the crop anil 
promote Ihc good colouring of the berries. 

Lady Hutt.— Readers who possess one 
or more of this useful late white variety 
should he careful not to suddenly expose 
tlie bunches to full sunshine, else they will 
become discoloured in the course of a fort¬ 
night or so. Gradual exposure after Hie 
berries become soft for ripening will 
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result in their putting on a rich amber 
colour. Tlie berries are nut extra large, 
tint of good medium size; the bunches are 
compact and also of medium size. The 
variety forms a good companion to that 
other new dark or jet-black variety, 
Appley Towers. Roth keep for a long time 
ill first-class condition If the pipes are 
warmed on wet, cold days and during the 
night. 

The iauoe eeaves and the uateeals. 
—Some growers advocate the extension of 
laterals during the period of the ripening 
of the berries. I do not. Their extension 
does not serve any good purpose. In fact, 
they do harm by excluding light and air 
from the main leaves, and it is important 
that the main basal leaves on each branch 
he ret a i noil as long as possible in a healthy 
condition, then the buds will swell kindly 
for next year’s crop- G. G. B. 


RIPE V. UNRIPE FRUIT. 

It Is a melancholy fact that in spite of the 
thousands of tons of Strawberries annu¬ 
ally sent into the markets of our large 
towns not one person in a thousand knows 
what the true flavour of a Strawberry is 
like. The fruit is sent either in pecks or 
chii>-baskets, and if allowed to become 
fully ripe before gathering would come 
into pulp. Therefore, It is impossible to 
send this fruit any distance in a fully-ripe 
condition. Gathering is done just as the 
berries are coloured, and the greater ]>or- 
tion where the underside of the berries is 
white, ns this reddens in the course of the 
Journey. Even when the fruit is put up 
with care and into specially-constructed 
boxes, it is invariably gathered before the 
ripening process is fully completed. A 
Covent Garden salesman would grumble if 
the grower of early Strawberries sent the 
fruit in a dead-ripe condition, as by tile 
time it came into his hands it would show 
traces of the journey, and the slightest 
blemish will reduce the commercial value 
of the fruit. Even in private gardens 
Strawberries are, in a general way, not 
allowed time to develop the flavour and 
aroma which distinguish this fruit in the 
highest state of perfection. By right 
every berry on the truss should be fully 
coloured before one is gathered. When 
the last berry is coloured the first oue on 
the truss has come to perfection. In the 
open air one cannot allow the fruit to hang 
so long. The Strawberry has so many 
enemies that the grower is naturally 
anxious to reap some reward for his 
labour, and picks as soon as the berries 
are well coloured. If any of your renders 
would like to realise the true flavour of 
the Strawberry, let him grow some plants 
under glass, either in pots or planted out, 
giving them good culture, and allowing the 
fruit to lmng until every berry is coloured. 
Try British Queen in this way, and you 
will have a revelation. I grow a limited 
quantity of Strawberries in the o|>eii 
ground, which find a ready sale in the 
neighbourhood, and I could easily dispose 
of a much larger quantity for the simple 
reason (hat every fruit is picked quite 
rijie, and a good many people are willing 
to pay rather more for fruit in this condi¬ 
tion. They say that the flavour is quite 
difl’erent from that of the fruit sold in the 
shops any by iiawkers. 

With Grapes, however, it is different. The 
grower who cuts his fruit before it is quite 
ripe is a very foolish person, in the first 
place, Grapes put on weight after they 
have coloured, and in tile case of those 
kinds which furnish n supply from Novem¬ 
ber till March the berries will either damp 
off or shrivel if they are wanting in the 
saccharine matter which the last stage of 
ripening endows them with. It is only a 
thoroughly matured Graiie that will keep 
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in goo<l condition up to January and later. 
Immature Muscats and Gros Column must 
be marketed by Christmas, and they have 
to be sold at very low rates. I have known 
the latter sold at fourpence per pound, but 
this was no fault of the grower, but was 
caused by the heating not being powerful 
enough in a dull summer, so that one end 
of a very long house could not be suffi¬ 
ciently warmed. The unripe Grapes that 
are to be found in Covent Garden Market 
are often the result of circumstances over 
which the grower has no control. Old 
Vines that have thrust their roots deeply 
into a cold subsoil arc apt in a sunless 
summer to produce fruit much deficient of 
saccharine matter. This is particularly 
the case with the Muscat, which must be 
in the pink of condition if the berries are 
to become well rii>ened and able to pass 
the early winter months without rotting or 
shrivelling. J. Cornhit.l. 


The Peach under glass.— The Nectarine 
is, of course, a variety of the Peach, or 
at least from seeds or stones they are 
interchangeable. I l$ave often thought 
more might be done with Nectarines. 
What I mean is give up good-sized houses 
to them, and let them extend. Many 
people trust to young trees, and if control 
is lost and a gross habit sets in, there will 
be a difficulty in putting things right. 1 
do not think too much knife work is good 
for any fruit-trees. The training and 
thinning are best done when the trees are 
young. If a right start is given them 
there will be less trouble afterwards, and 
the removal of small young shoots gives 
less check than cutting off a strong branch. 
—II. 


Rubbish heaps.— In most large gardens 
the annual accumulation of weeds, leaves. 
Grass, sweepings, odds-and-ends from the 
potting-shed, at some time or another 
become obtrusive. It is a trite saying that 
there is a time for everything, but when, 
year in, year out, every day, and almost 
every hour, brings its allotted task, it is 
little wonder if the rubbish heap at times 
attains rutlier large proportions. Every¬ 
thing comes to him who waits, and the 
present year, with its long period of dry 
weather, which has allowed the work to 
be pushed well ahead, has given an oppor¬ 
tunity of sifting out the heap which has 
been growing for almost three years. In 
these days, when manure is becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain and much 
more expensive to buy, the value of these 
refuse heaps is considerable. In my own 
ease, three lads have passed through an 
inch-meshed sieve, in three days, about 
15 tons of excellent stuff, which will be 
utilised in many ways during the forth¬ 
coming winter. Trenching is largely prac¬ 
tised, and tills material will bo put at the 
bottom of the trenches, thus not only 
deepening the soil, but preventing the 
weeds, which we know must be present, 
from polluting the ground. Nor will the 
rough stuff, which was discarded, be 
thrown away. On the contrary, it has 
been laid out as the base of the next 
accumulation, and well smothered with 
hot lime, so that when it becomes neces¬ 
sary to have another clear-up the value of 
the heap may be enhanced. During a 
summer such as that of 1912, rubbish 
heaps were so sodden that the material 
could not be passed through the sieve, but 
in a year such as this no trouble whatever 
is experienced. In addition, all kinds of 
primings from wall trees, evergreens, 
hedges, and so forth have been reduced to 
ashes, and these have been added to 
the pile, making it still more valuable for 
the pun>oses to which it will be applied.— 
K. D. T. 


VEGETABLES. 

EARLY SMALL GARBAGE. 

I note in several of the weekly journals 
that writers still advise sowing Kllatu’s 
Early, Early York, and Wiimiugstndt for 
first supplies. For many years Ellaui’s 
lias done good service, but in my opinion 
there are now better kinds in every way. 
Stocks of Ellaui’s that I have grown are 
inferior to the original stock grown at 
Chiswick, the plants being later, much 
larger, and, therefore, not so useful, as 
earliness in a spriug Cabbage is all-im¬ 
portant. The National Vegetable Society, 
some two or three years ago, gave tills 
variety three marks for earliness and ex¬ 
cellence, but there was a large number 
of stocks from various seedsmen, tile 
heads in many cases being much larger 
than in tlie original type and much later. 
A few stocks were true, and these received 
the award. The large number passed over 
shows the importance of careful selection. 
I have seen Ellam’s sown early in the 
yeur for use, say, in July or later, but, 
treated thus, it is so different in every 
way that those who had but little know¬ 
ledge of varieties would not think that 
such a coarse, loose Cabbage could be 
Eliam’s. It certainly is not adapted for 
spring sowing. 

Quite recently I read an article, by a 
well-known grower, who gave a select list 
of a number of vegetables now considered 
old, and who went as far ns to say that 
none could equal them. Having for tlie 
past forty years made vegetables a study, 
I cannot at all agree with this. Seedsmen 
now have such splendid means of testing 
and noting the value of diverse stocks 
that a good thing finds its level much 
sooner than it did years ago. Gardeners 
frequently cling to a certain variety, but 
in time it must go. Take Magnum Bonnm 
Potato, which was such n favourite in tlie 
seventies and a few years later. Who 
would think of planting this in quantity 
now? Not far from me a good breadth of 
Early York Cabbage was grown for sale. 
Tlie stock was anything but early. 
Probably the variety was the lnrgo or 
later York, excellent in its way, but in¬ 
ferior as an early Cabbage, ns the hearts 
were large, very solid, and very late, as 
cutting did not commence till June. I 
may be told this is n solitary instance, 
but it serves to point out the importance 
of a true stock. There can he no doubt 
whatever that if seeds are obtained from 
a good house, we rarely get poor results. 
I well remember, in 1881, after a severe 
winter, when all the Scotch Kales and 
other Brassicas were killed, that, a good 
breadth of Nonpareil Cabbage, which was 
well covered with snow, escaped; but I 
lost quite 00 per cent, of the crop from 
bolting. This does not happen in these 
days with tlie newer early Cabbage, so 
that we have made considerable progress, 
’file loss last year in n bed of Wheeler’s 
Imperial, containing between 4.000 and 
.->,000 plants, was under 10 i>er cent. 
Winningstadt, when sown in autumn, is 
coarse, but sown early in tlie year for n 
summer or autumn supply, it is an ideal 
variety. I recently saw it exhibited 
early in June from autumn-sown seed, and 
it was so different in every way that one 
could scarcely recognise it. Harbinger 
lias of late years superseded the early 
April. It is smaller, much earlier, anil 
may be had in February and March. 
April is by no means a large nr coarse 
Cabbage, and will be vnluable for April 
and May supplies. For some years X grew 
Little Gem, and always found it reliable. 
This is of just tlie size for home use. takes 
up little room, and remains good for some 
time when fully grown. | p W. F. K. 
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WINTER RADTSHES. 

I think the true winter Radish, when 
well grown, Is by no means inferior when 
mixed with a green salad. There are 
not many varieties. I prefer the China 
varieties to the Black Spanish. The lx»st 
known is the China Rose or oval-shaped. 
When lifted in November or December 
and stored in sand, this is good for cut¬ 
ting lip in a mixed salad. There is another 
less known winter China variety, the 
China Turnip-shaped, by no means an in¬ 
ferior spring and summer Radish. The 
roots are round, of a rich scarlet 
colour, llesh pure white and superior in 
llavour to the Spanish, being much milder. 
The other variety, the oval-shaped, is also 
of good quality and invaluable for late 
keeping. 1 have had this in a cool store 
solid and good till the early-sown roots 
in the open were available. The Black 
Spanish varies. I have had both long and 
oval roots, but they very soon become 
tough. The best time to sow is in August 
or September, and to get. the best results 
the position must he open and the land 
well prepared. Sow in drills 12 inches to 
1.1 inches apart, so that the hoe can be 
used freely lx*tween the rows in the grow¬ 
ing season. Bate in November, or early 
in December, the crop will ho ready to lift. 
The roots should be covered with sand or 
fine soil, and kept just free* from frost. 

M. C. II. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Savoys.— The value of a good supply of 
Savoys throughout the winter cannot well 
bo over-estimated, and, fortunately, with 
ordinarily good cultivation failures rarely 
occur. Savoys are especially valuable at 
mid-winter or when Broccoli are scarce, 
and are a good change at any time. Being 
more to be relied upon than Broccoli in a 
hard winter, it is advisable in many in¬ 
stances to plant more of them than 
hitherto, even should this necessitate re¬ 
duction in the numbers of Broccoli put out. 
They merit a good oj>en breadth of ground, 
and this they ought to receive, and not any 
out-of-the-way spot too often thought quite 
good enough for them. Extra large heads 
are not the best, nor are Savoys much 
in demand before December; consequently, 
it is not wise to plant early or on very 
rich ground. Tom Thumb or other small 
and early varieties may be planted 12 
Inches’ apart each way, and Early Him, 
which forms a close succession and is a 
very good variety, can be put out 15 inches 
apart each way. The same distances may 
be given Dwarf Green Curled, while the 
late and coarser-growing Drumhead ought 
to be in row’s 2 feet apart, a distance of 
18 inches dividing the plants. 

Earthing-up Celery. —The inexperienced 
cultivator is generally very anxious to 
earth up his Celery plants, and often does 
so to the detriment of the crop. The 
plants certainly look better when enrthed- 
up, but very often they suffer from lack of 
moisture at the roots afterwards. The 
soil is only used with a view to blanching 
of the stalks, and, this being so, the culti¬ 
vator should have patience, grow r his 
plants as well as possible, and, in due 
time, earth them to secure well-blanched 
specimens. The first earthing of the 
main-crop plants should be done at once. 
Thoroughly soak the soil around the roots 
with clear water, and then with liquid- 
manure. Remove all split and short outer 
stalks, make the base of the ridge wide 
enough to bear up the soil necessary to 
the proper blanching of the plants. Do 
not tie up the plants, but be careful not to 
let any soil fall into the centres, else it 
may cause decay later on. Slugs very 
often s|Mjil the appearance of Celery by 



eating the outside stalks. I have always 
prevented it by using sifted coal-ashes and 
coarse sand mixed. The ashes are passed 
through a J-inch mesh sieve, and only a 
small quantity of the combined parts is 
neatly placed next to the plants, as the 
ordinary soil is honied up to them. Slugs 
get under paper wrappers and do a lot of 
harm, but they cannot, work their way 
through the mixture of ashes and sand. 
The whole of the necessary earthing can¬ 
not be done at one time; two or even 
three operations will ho required.— 
Bourne Vai e. 

Tomatoes. —If winter Tomatoes are 
wanted, seeds may he sown or cuttings 
taken* now. I prefer seeds, and when 
Inigo enough the seedlings may be shifted 
into 8-inch pots and grown on close to the 
glass. I have growui them in pots on the 
back shelf of a lean-to forcing-house, 
training them downwards, with a further 
lot of plants along the front trained up 
to meet them.—II. 


IMPROVING A GARDEN. 

I have a new carden with a very nhallow— 
from 12 inches to 14 inches*—surface-soil of 
excellent quality. I am informed that certain 
plants could he put in to disinteirrate the 
clay subsoil by their root-growth. Could you 
name some that would answer? Would you 
suppest that any particular measures he taken 
to improve the condition of the garden? Roses 
that 1 have put in seem to be doing tolerably 
well, but I fear that their prospering may be 
short-lived, and due to the good manure, etc., 
that I put in last autumn.—H. II. N. 

[We have no knowledge, neither have 
we ever hoard, of a plant whose roots are 
capable of bringing about disintegration 
of the sub-soil when the latter is in a 
hard and impervious condition. The only 
thing that will accomplish this is manual 
labour, and it is the invariable custom 
when forming a garden to make the 
I trenching or double digging of the differ- 
| cut plots of ground of which it may con¬ 
sist one of the chief preliminaries. This 
is the course we advise you to adopt now, 
as the depth of soil you have is not suffi¬ 
cient to allow of the subsoil being ignored, 
ami unless this hard pan or lower stratum 
is broken up, we fear that satisfactory 
losults—no matter what the crop you 
wish to cultivate may he—will be looked 
for in vain. The subsoil should, therefore, 
he broken up quite 1 foot in depth, and to 
ensure that this is done uniformly with 
respect, to all the plots of ground, trench 
or double dig each to the depth of not 
less than 2 feet, and if you can afford it, 
3 feet. In either ease, be sure and keep 
the good or top soil at the top, and with 
the under stratum work in an Abundance 
of manure in a half-rotted or even green 
condition. Should this not be available, 
and you have an accumulation of garden 
refuse, such as decayed vegetable matter, 
burnt refuse, sweepings from paths, and 
so on, this will afford an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for disposing of it. and at the same 
time do a vast amount of good by enrich¬ 
ing and rendering the subsoil more open, 
and in the result the whole will be less 
liable to dry out during a spell of hot. 
weather. A good quantity of the last- 
named material may be incorporated with 
both of the lower spits if you elect to 
trench the ground to a depth of 3 feet, 
and so long as it is freed of sticks and 
stones it will not signify if some of it is 
in a rough state, so as it will soon 
decay. This kind of work can be under¬ 
taken so soon ns the various plots become 
vacant, and is carried out first by mark¬ 
ing off a strip of ground 3 feet in width 
at one side of a plot. Then dig out the 
soil 1 foot in depth and wheel it away 
to the opposite end, where it comes in for 
tilling in at the completion of the trench¬ 
ing. If trenching to the depth of 3 feet 
is to be done, the next or middle spit must 


be dug out in like manner and wheeled 
away to the other end of the plot to be 
trenched. Then wheel in the manure or 
refuse, spread it evenly over the bottom, 
and dig it in, breaking up the soil to as 
great a depth as is possible under the cir¬ 
cumstances. This done, dig and cast the 
top soil from the next strip of ground, 
3 feet wide, on the top, and level it down, 
proceeding in this way until the whole 
plot has been similarly treated. If you 
trench the ground 3 feet deep, you will 
have to remove the top soil to the width 
of 0 feet at the start, and take out the 
middle spit in Hie first trench ami wheel it 
to the other end of the plot also, to till 
ip with at the finish. The middle spit out 
of the second trench will then make good 
that taken from the first one, and the top 
soil from the third trench will come in 
for placing on the top of tills to bring the 
whole up level (it will actually be some¬ 
what above the level for some little time) 
with the surface.] 


ROY AT. ITORTICUBTITRAB SOCIETY. 

August 20th, 1913. 

As is usual at. this holiday season, the 
meeting held on August 20tli was not 
remarkable, either for the number of ex¬ 
hibits or for. the visitors attending it. 
Still, taken altogether, it was a highly 
meritorious exhibition, whose value was 
increased by the fact that there was ainple 
room to walk about and inspect the 
various plants and flowers. The principal 
features were Dahlias, Gladioli, and hardy 
flowers. Of the Dahlias, the Collarette 
varieties were largely represented, while 
there were also considerable numbers of 
the Cactus-flowered, single, and Pmony- 
flowered kinds. The Gladioli of Messrs. 
K el way served well to show the great 
variety that we have among these beaut i¬ 
ful late summer flowering bulbs, while 
many of the hardy herbaceous subjects 
were very fine, more esfiecially when one 
takes into consideration the long period 
of drought, that we have experienced. The 
day was a very hot one, and most trying 
to many of the cut flowers. 

Begonias. —As (lie subject of the lecture 
for the day was Begonias, by Messrs 
Black more and Lnngdon, Twerton Hill 
Nursery, Bath, this well-known firm made 
a tine exhibit of these beautiful flowers. In 
freshness and perfection of bloom it was 
the equal of what we are accustomed to 
see from them a good deal earlier, say. 
at Holland Park Show. The lmlk of the 
collection consisted of those fine double 
flowers that the firm in question grows so 
well, but there were beside those other 
and very interesting kinds. The distinct, 
upright - growing Begonia Martinnn 
grandiflora, with deep pink - coloured 
flowers, was well shown, and some baskets 
of the best bedding varieties, such as 
Argus (a double flower of an intense 
scarlet, one of the very best), Lafayette 
(crimson-scarlet), Marquis of Stafford 
(deep crimson), and President Savoye 
(pale yellow). Beside these were some 
fine flowers of both double and single 
varieties, the produce of seed sown in 
January, 1913. Good exhibits of Begonias 
were also made by Messrs. Ware, of Felt- 
ham, and Mr. A. LI. Gwillim, Cambria 
Nursery, Sidcup. 

Dahlias.— These were contributed by 
various exhibitors, the group put up by 
Messrs. Dobbie, of Edinburgh, consisting 
almost solely of Collarette varieties, 
which they have done so much to bring to 
the fore This is a very distinct class, but 
it already shows signs of being overdone 
in the matter of names. The Paeony- 
Uowered varieties were largely shown by 
Messrs. Piper, of Barnes, and from 
Messrs. Chenl, of Crawley, came n large 
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assortment, in which the various sections 
were represented, including their pretty 
Cosmen-flowered variety, Crawley Star, 
with pretty rose-pink coloured flowers. A 
large contribution from Messrs. Carter 
I’age and Co. consisted mainly of a very 
line selection of single Collarette and 
Cactus varieties. 

Gladioli.— As above mentioned, the ex¬ 
hibit of Gladioli from Messrs. Kelvvay was 
one of the dominant features of the meet¬ 
ing. This exhibit filled one of the long 
tables, and overflowed into the next. The 
varieties included tlie very best in their 
respective colours. With all of them so 
flue it. would be invidious to make a selec¬ 
tion, but three varieties which were given 
awards of merit may be especially men¬ 
tioned. They wore Lady Fa I re (white, 
crimson blotch), Lady Norllicoto (yellow, 
suffused with red towards the edges of 11a* 
petals), and Mrs. Broinot (a massive spike 
of a primrose tint). Some pretty blue- 
flowered varieties formed a feature of an 
exhibit by Messrs, Barr and Sons. 
Prominent among them were Blue Jay, 
La Nnit, and lioyal Purple. A group of 
seedlings from M. Jules Ragot, 211, Rue 
Lafayette, Paris, contained many promis¬ 
ing kinds, and Gladioli also loomed largely 
in an extensive exhibit put up by Messrs. 
William Cutbusli and Son, Ilighgate, the 
varieties America and liollandia being 
represented by sheaves of blooms. 

Carnations. —There was but one exhibit 
of these beautiful flowers, but this was 
decidedly imposing. It was contributed 
by Mr. A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucks, and 
consisted of ten baskets filled w 7 ith that 
charming new pink variety—Mrs. A. F. 
Dutton. Disposed at the top of the hall, 
these sheaves of blossoms could at a 
distance he well seen, and attracted a 
good deal of attention. 

Stove and greenhouse plants.— These, 
though not numerous, were at the same 
time good in quality. From Messrs. James 
Vcitoh and Sons, Chelsea, came a selec¬ 
tion of their strain of Streptocarpus, 
beautifully-grown plants, whose flowers 
vary in colour from the purest white to 
deep purple and crimson, some of the 
intermediate shades being particularly 
pleasing. Their value for decoration at 
this season was well exemplified in this 
exhibit. A small group of that pretty 
South African Gentian Wort (Chironia 
lxifera), laden w ith its lilac-pink blossoms, 
was shown by Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Bush Ilill Park, Enfield. At every 
meeting one may he sure of seeing a selec¬ 
tion of choice and well-grown Ferns from 
Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, Edmonton. 
The Ferns wore there as usual, and inter- 
si>ersed with them were groups of the 
silvery - leaved Alocasia argyroneura, 
Ixora Fraserl and I. Williamsi, laden 
with their bright-coloured blossoms, and 
Croton Edmontonen.se, one of Messrs. 
May’s own specialities. The leaves of this 
are of moderate width, twisted, and in 
colour different shades of green, yellow, 
bronze, and red. 

Hardy plants. —The exhibits of these 
were numerous, and embraced all the 
best of those in flower at this season. Mr. 
James Box, Lindfiekl, Sussex, arranged 
against the back wall one of his bold, 
characteristic groups, in which the large 
masses of select varieties of Phlox were 
very conspicuous. This exhibit also em¬ 
braced Gnillardias, Delphiniums, Lobelia 
cardlnnlis, Montbretlns, Gladioli, Pcnt- 
stemons, Tritomas, anil other seasonable 
flowers. Messrs. William Cutbusli and 
Son, Ilighgate, contributed a delightful 
series of Antirrhinums, all of good habit, 
and showing a wide range of colour. 
Especially notable among them were 
Amber Queen, Carmine Queen, Black 
Prince, Pink Beauty, The Bride, and 
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Vesuvius, this last being of a particularly 
fiery-orange shade. Beside these, Messrs 
Cutbusli showed a fine assortment of 
Pentstemons and other flowers. The main 
feature of an exhibit by Mr. Amos Perry, 
Enfield, was quite a bank of his new 
Achillea Perry’s White, the purity of 
w hose flowers was enhanced by masses of 
Delphiniums. From Messrs. Barr and 
Son, King-street, Covent Garden, came 
various subjects, including Tiger Lilies 
in variety, Pentstemons, Lupins, Phlox, 
Salvia nemorosa, No pet a Mussini, and 
other seasonable flowers. A bright con¬ 
tribution from Messrs. Ware, Felt ham, 
contained, among other subjects, 
Centaurea macrocephala, with large heads 
of yellow flowers, the showy Helenium 
Riverton Gem, and numerous other 
autumn-flowering composites. In an ex¬ 
hibit from Messrs. William Wells and 
Co., Ltd., Merstham, mainly consisting of 
Phloxes, were noted some good flow'ers of 
Romneya Coulteri, and a large pan of the 
pretty little white-flowered Nierembergia 
rivularis. Messrs. Whit.olegge and Page, 
Chislehurxt, exhibited Lilium speeiosum iri 
variety, the pretty little Origanum 
hybrid uni, hardy Fuchsias, and numerous 
herbaceous subjects, including fine 
examples of Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, which 
was also freely shown by others. The edg¬ 
ing of beautifully fresh flowers of Violas 
formed quite a feature of this exhibit. 
A group of rarities for which he is so 
famous came from Mr. G. Ileuthe, Keston, 
Kent. Of uncommon shrubs were noted 
flowering examples of Desfontainen 
spinosa and Berberidopsis cornllina. A 
particularly noteworthy exhibit was a 
collection of Montbretias from Messrs. It. 
Wallace and Co., Colchester, all the newer 
kinds being represented, not a spike or 
two of each, hut large masses of flowers. 
Among the most noteworthy were West- 
wlck Gem, King Edmund, Germania, 
Prometheus, Lord Nelson, Ilereward, 
George Davidson, and Comet. Star of the 
East, that attracted so much attention Ihst 
year, when it, w ? as given a first-class cer¬ 
tificate, was finely shown in quantity, and 
a new one*—Queen Adelaide—shown l>y 
Mr. S. Morris, Earlham Hall, Norwich, 
was given an award of merit. In 
this the flowers are very large, and 
of an orange-red colour with an 
orange centre. In addition to Be¬ 
gonias, herbaceous plants also came 
from Mr. A. LI. Gwillim, Sidcup. A 
charming Scabious under the name of 
Scabiosa enuensiea magnifica, from 
Messrs. James Cocker and Sons, Aber¬ 
deen, was much admired, and gained an 
award of merit, as did also their new' Rose 
Mrs. Andrew' Carnegie. 

Trees and shrubs.— Mr. L. R. Russell, of 
Richmond, who so frequently puts up an 
uncommon exhibit, contributed this time a 
collection of hardy Heaths, effectively 
arranged with the striped-leaved Eulalia 
japonica variegata and Eurya Intifolia 
variegata. The varieties of Heath em¬ 
braced the best of those that flower at this 
season, such as the many varieties of the 
Ling or Heather, Erica tetralix, Erica 
cinerea, and Daboecia poll folia. 

Orchids. —These w r ere few in number. 
From Messrs. F. Snndor and Son, St. 
Albans, came a miscellaneous group, in the 
forefront of which Vanda Snnderiana 
stood out, conspicuous Various Ladio- 
Caitleyasnnd Brnsso-Cattleyas formed the 
predominant feature of an exhibit from 
Messrs. Jauios Vcitch and Sons, Chelsea, 
w’hile Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, contributed some delightful 
hybrids, as well as the charming Vanda 
eoerulea and Dendrobium Phalrenopsis. In 
the group from Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown, Tunbridge Wells, W’ere bold 


examples of such Ltelio - Cattleyas as 
ISletchleyensis, George Woodhams, and 
eximia, as w 7 ell as that grand hybrid, 
Cuttleya Hardyana. The curiously-spotted 
Cattleya guttata, Cattleya Hardyana, and 
Cuttleya Iris were the most conspicuous 
features in a pleasing exhibit contributed 
by Messrs. Hassall and Co., of Southgate. 
Some well-grown examples of uncommon 
Orchids, among which may he especially 
mentioned Ornithidum Sophronitis and 
Brassia brachiata, came from Sir Jere¬ 
miah Column, Gat ton Park, Reigate. From 
Mr. II. T. Pitt, Roxslyn, Stamford Ilill, 
came a small group, in which were 
several Cypripediums. 

Fruit. —About fifty dishes, nearly all of 
Apples, wore contributed by Messrs. Bun- 
yard, of Maidstone. Prominent among the 
Apples w’ere Lady Sudeley, Bonn’s Red, 
Early Victoria, Golden Spire, and Maid¬ 
stone Favourite, this last, a bright-coloured 
Apple of good flavour, being given an 
award of merit. A few Pears, including 
Beurre Amanlis, Triomphe de Vienne, 
Souvenir de Congres, and Clapp’s 
Favourite, were also shown. From Messrs. 
S. Spooner and Sons, Hounslow, came an 
exhibit of Apples, nil of which were clean 
and in good condition. Particularly 
noticeable were Worcester Pearmain, 
Duchess Favourite *( very bright), Grena¬ 
dier, James Grieve, Lord Grosvenor, Lady 
Sudeley, and Frogmore Prolific. A dish 
of the Parsley-leaved Blackberry and the 
so-called Strawberry Raspberry were also 
included. Outdoor fruits, including 
Peaches, Plums, and Pears, wore shown hv 
Mr. C. E. Baring Young, Oak Ilill Park, 
East Barnet. 

Vegetables.— A highly meritorious ex¬ 
hibit of vegetables was put up by Messrs. 
Baker, Wolverhampton, the whole of the 
subjects shown in splendid condition, and 
in none of them was quality sacrificed to 
size, as may ho sometimes seen. The 
Cauliflowers and Peas were very fine, 
while the Runner Beans were exception¬ 
ally good. There was a splendid dish of 
brilliantly - coloured Tomatoes, and 
another equally fine one of a yellow- 
fruited sort, while the variety Peaehblow 
is of a peculiar rosy-scarlet with a 
marked bloom, such as one meets with on 
some of the Plums. Tomatoes were shown 
by several exhibitors, and of them nil, 
perhaps, the most striking was Buck’s 
Tresco, whose small or medium-sized 
fruits are borne in large bunches. Apart 
from its exceedingly prolific character, the 
fruits are firm and of good flavour. They 
are also just about the right size to be 
appreciated by the housewife. 


PICTURES AT THE R.II.S. MEETINGS. 
The president and council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society have adopted the 
following regulations for the exhibit of 
pictures at the Society’s fortnightly meet¬ 
ings at Vineent-square during the months 
of November, December, January, and 
February of each year, during which 
months only such exhibits can he received, 
the spring and summer shows of the 
Society excepted :— 

(1) The council, though allowing the 
exhibit of pictures at the fortnightly meet¬ 
ings in November, December, January, 
and February, are unwilling to express 
any opinion on their artistic merit, and 
will consequently not make any awards 
unless on the basis of their interest from 
a purely botanical or horticultural point 
of view. (2) No exhibitor may exhibit, the 
same picture twice during the four months. 
(3) The space to he occupied must be 
ai ranged with the superintendent at least 
a week before the show. (4) All paintings 
must be of definitely horticultural interest. 
—W. Wilks, Secret,a i*y. ;p-, 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— The regular routine 
work will include tlie removal of dead 
leaves and flowers, and watering if neces¬ 
sary. In some places lawns are losing 
colour, but as it. will be impossible in a 
dry time to water everything, probably 
tile lawns, if extensive, will wait for rain. 
There is an advantage, if the lawns are 
free from weeds, in using the machine with¬ 
out the Grass-box. The cut Grass soon 
disappears, and forms a mulch, which 
enables the turf to keep its colour; but if 
tile turf is very weedy it will increase the 
weeds if the blossoms are cut and 
scattered. Hoses should have water to 
help the buds which are now coming for¬ 
ward. Cuttings of ail kinds of plants and 
shrubs will root now in a specially-pre¬ 
pared bed in a frame, excepting Pelar¬ 
goniums, which will root freely in the open 
air. We are striking all our Pelar¬ 
goniums in boxes outside, and other things 
in frames, shaded when necessary. 
Alterations, if any are desired, can be 
thought over now, and new groups 
arranged for by manuring and trenching 
the sites in readiness for planting later. 
New lawns may be sown in September, 
and the ground should be turned over and 
levelled now. If it is necessary to make 
an undulated surface have the slopes as 
easy as possible, so that the machine may 
cut the Grass. 

Fruit garden. —The trees must be in 
good condition if there is nothing to re¬ 
move. If old, exhausted trees have to be 
cleared, the site should be thoroughly 
broken up and all roots picked out, and a 
change of soil will be beneficial. The 
work in this respect should be done well, 
even if it costs a little. It is wise to plant 
a few young trees annually and get them 
Into training to till vacancies. Early 
Apples and Pears should be gathered as 
soon as they will part easily from the 
stalk when the fruits are raised a little 
in the hand. Late-keeping fruits must be 
allowed to hang some time yet, ns if 
gathered too soon the fruits shrivel and 
are useless. I am assuming the Straw¬ 
berries for forcing are all established in 
pots, either on ashes or a firm bottom to 
keep out worms, and all runners and 
weeds removed. The compost should be 
good and the potting reasonably firm. The 
Blackberry crop is abundant, and more 
attention should be given to it in the 
garden. An amateur friend has sent me a 
sample of the fruit of the Parsley-leaved 
Blackberry, grown in a back garden and 
trained on a wall. Ho says it is both orna¬ 
mental and useful. Under cultivation, this 
Blackberry is a great success, especially if 
the old wood is cut out when the crop is 
gathered and young shoots trained in. If 
will make shoots 10 feet or 12 feet long 
every year. 

Vegetable garden.— We have not heard 
much of the Potato disease up to the pre¬ 
sent, and all early Potatoes should be 
lifted at once, as there is yet time to sow 
late Turnips, Spinach, and Onions, and 
land will soon be required for spring 
Cabbages and winter salads. I am 
assuming the usual assortment of winter 
Greens has already been planted. A bod 
of Tom Thumb Savoys, planted thickly, 
will Ire useful if the ground has ireen made 
firm by treading. Brussels Sprouts and 
other green crops should be earthed up to 
support lirern in windy weather. French 
Beans and Banners should be gathered as 
soon as large enough for use, and if lliere 
is a surplus they may be preserved in 
earthenware jars and salt mixed with 
them. A sowing of dwarf French Beans 
may be made in a pit. where there Is a 
pipe round sufficient to keep out frost if 
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necessary. As regards the earthing up of 
Celery, sufficient to meet the enrly demand 
should have attention, but Ike bulk of the 
crop may remain for the present, and be 
helped with liquid manure. Lettuces and 
Cauliflowers should be mulched to keep 
the ground cool and moist. 

Conservatory. — Many hard - wooded 
plants that flower later are now outside 
ripening the wood. Lilium lancifolium, 
red and white, will make nice groups 
now. Some of the varieties of Correas 
will still be in flower. Daphne indica alba 
and rubra are very fragrant, and 
fragrance in the conservatory will be 
appreciated. These are usually grafted 
early in spring on a common species, and 
make better plants than if struck from 
cuttings. The Scarborough Lily (Vallotn 
purpurea) should be outside ripening now. 
Even small bulbs flower well after a 
month in the open air at this season. 
Passion-flowers are useful climbers in a 
cool-house. Tears ago we had Passiflora 
wermesina make pretty specimens in pots 
run up as standards, with drooping 
panicles all round covered with bright 
flowers, but I left that place and 
have not seen it since. Many of the old 
plants we grew fifty years ago would be 
interesting now. Well - grown Fuchsias 
will be bright and effective now either 
planted out or in pots. A group of 
Begonias, tulierous and fibrous - rooted 
varieties, will brighten up a dull spot. 
Jasminum gracillimum flowers very freely, 
and is very sweet. There will be plenty of 
Carnations in bloom yet, but later plants 
for winler flowering will be coming on 
quietly outside. Arum Lilies should be 
repotted in good compost. Wo do not repot 
all our stock every year. Some may do 
with a rich top-dressing. 

Creenhouse. —Young - growing stuff, if 
(hey have plenty of air with enough 
moisture in the atmosphere, and if the 
weather is fine damping paths several 
times during the day, will not require 
much shade. In very hot weather we have 
kept, things right by spraying thin lime- 
wash over the glass. That will last as 
long as shade will be required. Heavy 
shading will scarcely be required now. 
Leave a little air on at night, especially 
for Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and young 
winter-flowering stuff generally. Most of 
the Cyclamens will be in flowering pots 
now, strong plants in 0-ineh pots and 
younger stuff in 5-inch pots. The watering 
must be in careful hands, and the same 
person should always do it. Good loam 
should form the basis of the potting com¬ 
post. 

Work in vineries.— The early house will 
probably be cleared now, and any bunches 
remaining on the Vinos may be cut and 
bottled, and the Vines thoroughly washed 
with hose or engine. The borders should 
be examined, and if necessary watered, so 
as to keep the foliage green as long as 
possible, so that the buds may mature 
gradually. Late Grapes may yet require 
moisture with some stimulant to finish the 
crop, and if the present low temperature 
continues a little warmth should be in the 
pipes, and small fires will be required to 
keep the night temperature a little above 
(10 degs. with air on. Do not permit the 
sublaterals to extend, and shade the main 
leaves, as the work they are doing is the 
most valuable. The impetus of growth of 
xtiblatcrnls may in some cases be useful, 
lint late root action is not always bene¬ 
ficial. 

Ferns under glass. — These will be 
mostly required from this onwards for 
decoration, either in the shape of cut stuff 
or in pots for room or table work, and be 
fairly freely ventilated to stand the 
changes they will be exposed to. Though 


some shade may be necessary a little 
longer, the more exposure given to them 
the hardier the foliage will be, and the 
longer they may be kept in condition. 
Among the most suitable varieties will lie 
different forms of Pteris, Maiden-hair, 
Phlebodimus, Aspleniums, Cyrtomiums. 
and Nephrolepis. More loam is used in 
the compost than was the cuse formerly, 
and tlie plants may be grown in smaller 
pots and will last longer in condition. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Qanlen Diary. 

September Slh. —We have some cuttings 
of Pelargoniums and other soft things to 
take. A bed in a small frame has been 
prepared for cuttings of Pentstenxons and 
Violas, that will be transplanted to beds 
early in spring. A similar frame has 
been prepared for choice H.T. Roses. 
Made a second sowing of Cauliflowers to 
stand the winter when transplanted to 
cold frames, or to a sheltered spot on 
south border. A further sowing will be 
made under glass. 

September 9th. —The planting of early- 
flowering bulbs is receiving' attention, but 
the beds cannot be planted yet, because 
many of them are still bright. Groups of 
Croci, Snowdrops, early Tulips, and 
Narcissi have been planted in open spots 
where required. A shelving bank, partly 
shaded, has been prepared and planted 
with Winter Aconites 2 inches apart. 
Cuttings and layers of Carnations and 
Pinks have been planted in beds and 
borders. Late-layered Carnations will re¬ 
main till October. 

September 10th— rianted various Nar¬ 
cissi in turf round the shrubbery, and 
groups of Croci and Snowdrops in the 
turf round rather lofty trees. Beds and 
borders - of Spanish Irises have been 
planted to produce flowers for cutting. 
New positions are being prepared for 
Roses and hardy plants generally, in¬ 
cluding shrubs and trees. Additions also 
will be made to the alpine garden, ns this 
is tlie season for doing preparatory work, 
such as trenching and earth moving. 

September 11th. —Early Apples and IVars 
are being gathered. The fruit stores have 
been white-washed and cleaned, though 
there is only a meagre crop generally to 
All the shelves. For that reason the 
greatest care will be necessary in gather¬ 
ing and storing. The young trees have 
done so much better than the old ones that 
preparations are being made for planting 
fruit-trees in all suitable positions. New 
positions are being prepared by manuring 
and trenching fresh ground for Goose¬ 
berries and other bush fruits. 

September 12th. —We are keeping down 
fire heat ns much as possible, as in our 
district the cost of fuel is going up. It is 
an advantage, where there are several 
glass erections, to arrange with the coal 
merchant for a winter’s supply, as It can 
generally be done now at a lower price. 
Onions which are ripe enough for storing 
have been tied in bunches and hung up to 
the rafters in a well-ventilated shed, as 
when well ripened and dry no frost will 
injure them. Shallots and Garlic will 
also be kept cool. 

September 12th. —Old-fashioned Pinks, 
white and red. have been milled to pieces 
and replanted to form edgings to lieds anil 
borders. Ground that was formerly 
ciopped with Onions has been planted 
with enrly Cabbages, and spare south 
borders have been filled with Lettuces, 
.Endive, and other salad plants. Tlie 
foliage on Tomatoes outside and inside 
has been reduced to let in air and sunshine 
to ripen and colour; tlie fruits. 
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POULTRY. 

SOME CAUSES OF DISEASE. 

It is ;i very old saying that “ prevention 
is better than cure,” and as to the truth 
of this statement there cannot he two 
opinions. It can only be made effective, 
however, by n knowledge of some of the 
causes of disease, so that the poultry- 
keeper may know what dangers to avoid, 
what to do under certain circumstances, 
and what not to do under others. It 
requires some experience to know when 
the border-line is reached and to dis¬ 
criminate so as to know when benefit 
ceases and danger is inevitable. 

As a simple example, animal food, at 
certain seasons and at certain periods in 
the life of fowls, is of the greatest value; 
but if it be given in excess it becomes a 
danger and a fruitful cause of disease. A 
further instance illustrative of this point 
is in connection with ill-breeding. It is 
frequently claimed that tills is responsible 
for much disease, in that the birds have 
a weakness which owes its origin to the 
consanguineous mating of the parents. 
This is quite possible; and, as a matter of 
fact, it is probable, when close breeding 
is carried on by a man who docs not 
possess tile knowledge to enable him to 
select the right birds for the purpose. It 
may be imagined that in-breeding is in- 
breeding, whether it be conducted by the 
inexperienced novice or by the breeder of 
life-long standing. Certainly, tbe actual 
Inbreeding is the same, but results are 
entirely different. The novice merely 
breeds from related stock without any 
thought as to the next generation. The 
man of experience can use stock of much 
closer relationship than were the birds 
used by the novice, and not only does no 
harm accrue from the union, but advan¬ 
tage in some specific direction is gained 
without the penalty of any bodily weak¬ 
ness. since the breeder knows exactly (lie 
qualities to look for in the birds that are 
to be mated. 

Mention may be made of tlic three chief 
causes of disense—negligence in housing, 
inattentioii to sanitation, and overstocking 
the land. There is no end to the evils of 
had housing. There are many diseases 
that owe their beginning to the manner in 
which the fowls are housed, diseases 
which, perhaps, start ill a very mild form, 
hut which are often the forerunner of 
much more serious complaints. . Freedom 
from draughts is an absolute necessity if 
the inmates are to be kept from colds and 
the evils that follow in their wake. 
Pndly-fittlng joints, or boards not closely 
Joined together, or a downward current of 
air, are each quite sufficient to cause 
disease, and yet they can be so simply 
remedied with very little trouble and 
practically no expense. The material of 
which the house Is constructed more often 
than otherwise is too thin, the wind 
almost blowing through. In such houses 
as these the birds are always roosting in 
a cold atmosphere, which is far from con¬ 
ducive to their well-being. Ventilation is 
of first importance, since this is doubt¬ 
less a great factor towards the mainten¬ 
ance of health. The aim should be to 
secure adequate ventilation, at the same 
time avoiding a draught. It is equally 
Important that cleanliness he strictly 
observed, for this will assist very con¬ 
siderably in keeping the air sweet. All 
the internal fittings, such as perches and 
nest-boxes, should he simply constructed, 
nnd made so that they can easily and 
quickly be removed. This will ensure the 
attendant reaching all the corners and 
Crevices when cleaning. The perches may 
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rest in slots, cut in the framework of the 
house, and they are thus easily taken out. 

How many fowls will the land carry 
without danger of disease arising from 
contaminated soil? This is a matter upon 
which it is difficult to advise, as an 
answer given might admirably suit the 
conditions of some, while it might be quite 
fatal to the conditions of others. This is 
a matter which must he determined by 
each poultry-keeper for himself. The 
breeds vary considerably as to the amount 
of space they can with safety occupy. The 
nature of the soil, whether light, heavy, 
medium, drained or undraiued, the amount 
of herbage that is grown, and methods of 
housing, are all governing factors. The 
tendency of most poultry-keepers is to 
overcrowd, and this is a mistake made by 
the experienced as well as by the beginner. 
There is no doubt that the temptation in 
this direction is one that is not easy 
to resist. It must, however, be resisted if 
the birds are to thrive. Impure ground is 
an inciting cause of liver disease, cholera, 
enteritis, diphtheria, and, among chickens, 
that devastating scourge, gapes. 

__E. T. B. 

Poultry Post-mortems.—We have arranged 
with Mr. John Freeman, M.P.9., 110, Icknield- 
atreet, Birmingham, to make a general ex¬ 
amination of dead poultry, pigeons, and other 
birds, also rabbits, at the nominal charge of 
one shilling for each, subject to the report ap¬ 
pearing in Gardening Illustrated. Dead bodies 
must be sent, carriage paid, direct to Mr. 
Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one 
shilling, and not to our office; and should reach 
him not later than the Saturday before date 
of publication. Full particulars should be 
given as to the symptoms previous to death, 
also how the birds nave been fed, and any 
other information likely to be of use in ad¬ 
vising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Partridge fW. LJ. —This was a case of 
tuberculosis, and probably explains all 
your losses. Spread the young birds out 
as far as possible, and get them, if you 
can, to drink water containing a little 
solution of steel. Should advise you next 
season to limit (he number very much, and 
introduce new blood as far as possible.— 
J. Freeman. 

Black fowl (A. A. Fawkes). —Liver 
disease. See reply to “ L. A. P.” in last 
veek’s issue. The hot weather generally 
makes this complaint worse, and fowls are 
very susceptible to it just about moulting- 
time, when the system becomes stagnant. 
—J. Freeman. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Damaging plants in greenhouses 

(Sufferer ).—There is special provision 
made for the punishment of persons who 
do this sort of thing. It is set out in 
Section 2.'» of the Malicious Damage Act, 
18(11, which provides that any person un¬ 
lawfully and maliciously destroying or 
damaging with intent to destroy any plant 
or vegetable product growing in any hot¬ 
house, greenhouse, or conservatory, is to 
be liable, on conviction by the magis¬ 
trates, to be committed to prison, with or 
without hard labour, for a period not ex- 
.eyeding six months, or in the alternative 
he may be ordered to pay the amount of 
the injury done together with such a fine, 
not exceeding £20, as the Bench may 
determine; and for a second or subsequent 
offence of the same character he is deemed 
to be guilty of felony, and may be com¬ 
mitted for trial and punished more 
severely in proportion. The same Act 
makes special provision for dealing with 
I>eople who destroy or damage cultivated 
roots or plants growing elsewhere than in 
enclosed gardens and greenhouses, the 
punishment being proportionately less.— 
Barrister. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in* 
serial in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rides: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furni cal-street, Holbom, London, E.C. 
Letters on business should be. sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
se/Kirate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the. issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming* plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots arc use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plants should be, sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 

Where more than one, kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same knul 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cos s 
being unripe awl otherwise, poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four variet ies at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Peas, Sweet, failing (S. P.).—The main 
reason for the failure is, no doubt, dryness at 
the roots. Give the plants a thorough soaking 
of water, and lay along the rows a mulch of 
rotten manure, watering this freely once n 
week if the weather is dry. Pick off all faded 
flowers. If the weather should continue good, 
and after this attention, you may count on 
having flowers for some time to come. 

Thrips and red-spider on Roses (U. S. F..). 
—Your Roses have been attacked by red- 
spider and thrips, showing clearly that, you 
have been keeping the plants much too dry at 
the roots and in the atmosphere. Give the 
plants a good soaking of water at once, and 
syringe them well, seeing to it that you wet 
every part, with either of the following mix¬ 
tures :—1 lb. of flowers of sulphur and 2 lb. of 
fresh lime, boiled in 4 gallons of water, then 
add 1^ lb. of soft soap, and, before using, 

3 gallons of soft water, or Quassia extract, 
which you can purchase ready prepared. A 
second application may be given alter a 
week's interval. 

Mildew on Rose (Mias Monck). —Yes, the 
Crimson Rambler lias been attacked by 
mildew, the best cure for which is to mix 1 oz. 
of sulphide of potassium in a gallon of water, 
and syringe the plants with the mixture. See 
reply to “ Clanswoman,” re “ Unhealthy 
Roses,” in our issue of August 2nd, page 494. 
The leaves of the Gruss an Teplitz have been 
attacked by ” black spot.” Next season, as 
soon as you notice these blotches on the 
leaves, spray with the following mixture:— 
Carbonate of copper, 1 oz.; carbonate of am¬ 
monia, 5 oz. Mix these together in a quart of 
water, and then add 16 gallons of water. 
Apply at intervals of a few days, until you are 
satisfied that the fungus has been checked. 

Spraying Roses with Cyllin soft-soap 
(Elm-tree). —If you refer to our issue for March 
29tli of this year (page 196) you will find your 
question answered more fully. We may. how¬ 
ever, once more give what has been proved a 
good and reliable strength at which to use 
Cyllin soft-soap, more especially as the time is 
upon us when mildew is likely to be more 
than usually troublesome: -Boil a pound of 
the soap for lialf-an-hour or so in one and a 
half pint of water. Or, better still, perhaps, 
boil it in a quart of water until it is reduced 
to one and a half pint. Three ounces of this 
liquor or a small teacupful should be added to 
a gallon of soft water, and then sprayed on to 
your Roses through a syringe with a fine 
nozzle. 

TREES AND SIIRUBS. 

Honeysuckle, Increasing (The Bird).- Yon 

can easily increase your Honeysuckle by 
making cuttings of the half-ripened shoots 
during September and October, and inserting 
them in sandy soil in a cold-frame. If you 
want only a few plants, then you may put the 
cuttings into pots, standing the same in tbe 
frame. 

Ceanothus Gloire do Versailles, Increasing 

(The Bird). —All the varieties of the Ceano¬ 
thus are easily increased from cuttings, using 
wood which is about half ripe, the end of 
July or August being a good time to put such 
in. The cuttings should be about 3 inches or 

4 inches long, and inserted round the sides of 
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4-inch pots, in soil composed of sandy loam, a 
little neat, ami sufficient sharp sand to keep 
the whole porous. Stand in a cold-frame, 
water when necessary, and shade from the 
sun. They will root more quickly if stood in 
a handlignt in the greenhouse. In the spring 
they should be potted off, later on transfer¬ 
ring to the open ground. Ceanothuses can 
also be increased by layers when thi3 can con¬ 
veniently be done. 

FRUIT. 

Unhealthy Peach-leaves CL. F. K.). —The 
Peach-leaves sent are badly infested with red- 
spider, and also have the appearance of being 
scorched—from defective ventilation probably. 
Syringe the foliage frequently and forcibly 
with clean water—say, twice or thrice in the 
day—and also examine the border in which 
the tree is planted, and no doubt, as it ia in¬ 
side the house, you will find it dry a little way 
below the surface, in which case it should 
have a thorough soaking of water, and a 
heavy mulch of manure. Well ventilate at all 
times. 

Black blight on Orange-leaves CG. H. E .).— 
This “ black blight.” as it is called, ia pro¬ 
duced by brown scale, and the best way to get 
rid of it is by persistent spongings and wash¬ 
ings of the stems and leaves with rather strong 
warm soapy water. The plant should be well 
fed at the roots with weak, clear, liquid-manure 
water when in active growth, and at no time 
of the year should the soil in w'hich it is grow¬ 
ing be allowed to become dry. If the plant, 
being a large one, is root bound, it should be 
all if ted on into a larger tub or pot in tlie 
spring in a good loamy compost. 

Propagating Loganberries (A. 77. Jones).— 
The Loganberry lends itself readily to pro¬ 
pagation by division of the roots, every piece 
having an eye or growth attached to it, even¬ 
tually forming a stool. It can also be in¬ 
creased from cuttings made from the tops of 
shoots produced the previous year. These 
should be about 18 inches long, and be planted 
in firm ground in February or earlier—say, 
when the cuttings of Gooseberries and Cur¬ 
rants are put in. Stock can also be raised 
by pegging the ends of the growing shoots 
into the ground during the summer. The first- 
named method, however, is the best, as, if 
divided and planted in autumn, so that new 
roots are produced before the spring, good 
Btrong canes are forthcoming the first year. 

Orapes cracking CJ. Lewis). —The cause of 
Grapes cracking is excess of moisture in some 
form during colouring. In other cases, where 
the cracking is very bad, things have been led 
up to by a too-dry condition at the roots at 
some previous state of their growth. For in¬ 
stance. if the border is allowed to get too dry 
just about the Btoning period, and immedi¬ 
ately watered heavily. Grapes predisposed to 
crack, such as the Madresfield Court, would be 
much disfigured by it. We have seen this 
Grape crack in a well-drained border by a 
sudden flush of rain. When the berries are 
about half coloured it is a good plan to leave 
plenty of foliage on Vines the fruit of which 
is subject to cracking. The leaves take up 
a good deal of moisture, and it is very im¬ 
portant that the borders should be well 
drained, and during the whole season of 
growth the roots should be kept in a regular 
state as to moisture, not permitted to get very 
dry, and then deluged with water. The 
spell of drought tightens the skin of the 
berries, and when water is given freely the 
skin of the berries, being inelastic from 
drought, cannot swell fast enough to utilise 
the rising sap. and in the result the skin 
bursts. This may be accelerated by a too 
damp atmosphere inside the house, and im¬ 
perfect ventilation. As regards giving liquid- 
manure. a good deal depends upon the condi¬ 
tion of t.he Vines, the state of the borders, and 
the weight of the crop in proportion to 
strength, etc. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetable Marrows failing (Anxious).— The 
Marrow plants are growing in too rich a com¬ 
post. It is a mistake to use much manure, and 
such a light compost generally. Better plant in 
loam or in any good garden soil that has been 
well cultivated. When planted in a manure 
heap the growth is too gross, and the blossoms 
fail to set. 

Tomatoes failing (.4 nxious). —You give us 
no address and no particulars as to your mode 
of culture. The leaves you send have been 
attacked by the fungus known as Clados- 
porium fulvum, which quickly destroys the 
plants if no steps are taken to check it. Had 
you sprayed with either sulphide of potas¬ 
sium or Bordeaux mixture when first you 
noticed the trouble you might have saved the 
plants. The plants, we fear, are too far gone 
to do any good now. 

Potato failing to grow (J. A.). —The Potato 
appears not to be suffering from the attack of 
any fungus or insect, but from what has been 
called the “ won’t grow ” disease. This seems 
generally to arise from the growing of Pota¬ 
toes year after year from the same stock or 
from seed grown in a neighbouring locality. 
Heed obtained from a distance, as from Scot¬ 
land or Ireland, or the North of England in 
the case of anyone living in the south, almost 
invariably gives better results than seed ob¬ 
tained locally. 

Treatment of Tomatoes (Amateur).—As 
your Tomato-plants seem doing so well, 
although the crop of fruits they are yet carry¬ 
ing is far from being a heavy one, it is 
evident they do not want a great deal of feed- 
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ingr. We advise you to get a large tub, and into 
a bag put a bushel of fresh horse-droppings, 
or a peck of fowl’s-mauiire, also with either a 
peck of soot. Add 10 gallons of water. Stir 
it well occasionally, and let it soak for three 
or four days. Then add another 10 gallons of 
w'ater. Use this liquid-manure as an ordinary 
watering twice a week. After that is gone, 
then use a liquid made of 1 quart of guano, 
or any advertised manure, with the same 
quantity of water, and thus change about. 
But be careful not to overdo the waterings to 
make the fruits crack. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tonk’s manure (Douglas R. Davidson ).— 
The following are the component parts of this 
manureSuperphosphate of lime, 12 parts; 
nitrate of potash, 10 parts; sulphate of mag¬ 
nesia, 2 parts; sulphate of iron, 1 part; sul¬ 
phate of lime. 8 parts. Apply, preferably in 
February, at the rate of £ lb. per square yard. 

Weeds on garden path (The Bird). —You will 
find salt only a temporary remedy against 
weeds in walks, as directly a shower of rain 
comes it is useless. A liquid weed-killer will, 
if obtained from a reliable firm, mix readily 
with water, and when applied effectually ac¬ 
complish its purpose. This opinion is based 
on actual experience, as we use a good quan¬ 
tity each season with satisfactory results. In¬ 
structions are always sent with the poisonous 
weed-killers as to the mixing, etc., which 
should be implicitly followed out, particularly 
by those unacquainted with their use. 

Treatment of lawn (A . Bingham). —1 and 2. 
See reply to ” E. P. S.,” in our issue of 
August 23rd, page 548. 3, To destroy the 

worms place 12 lb. of unslaked lime into a 
barrel, and pour 30 gallons of water over it, 
stirring it up well and allowing it to settle 
for forty-eight hours. Water the lawn with 
the clear liquid during damp weather, using a 
rosed pot, and giving a good soaking of the 
lime-water on the evening following that on 
which rain has fallen or a good watering has 
been given. This will bring the worms to the 
surface, when they may be swept up and 
cleared away. 4, No, the peat dressing would 
be useless. _ 


SHORT REPLIES. 

77. B —We think your best plan would be to 
procure the catalogue of some nurseryman 
who grows Ferns largely, and make your own 

selection.- Canterbury- Any of the more 

vigorous-growing hardy plants should succeed. 
Among them you might try Verbascums in 
variety, Michaelmas Daisies, Delphiniums, 

Golden Rod, Heliantlius, and such like.- 

A. Sanders. —You will find an article dealing 
fully with the cultivation, etc., of the Scar¬ 
borough Lily in our issue of September 30th, 

1911, page 580. A copy of this can be had of 

the publisher, post free, for ljd.- G. If. R .— 

We see no reason why the treatment you 
speak of should not answer. The best time to 
water with the iron solution would be in the 

spring.- C. S .—April is the best month to 

apply a dressing of nitrate of soda, using it 
at the rate of 3 lb. per square rod.- Raven. 

Evidently due to the non-rogueing of the 

plants from which the seeds were saved.- 

G. L. Ilebditch. —Your Wallflowers have been 
attacked by a fungus allied to the Cluster-cup 
fungus, and we should advise you to at once 
pull up and burn all the infected plants to pre¬ 
vent the spores spreading. In the meantime 
you might syringe the non-infeeted plants 
with Bordeaux mixture or sulphide of potas¬ 
sium. Your query re ‘‘Tulip bulbs" was 
answered in our issue, under " Short Replies,” 

of July 19th, page 458.- Maude Beal. —Your 

best plan would be to purchase small plants of 
the various Harebells you wish to grow, and 
when planting to add some loamy soil to that 
of your garden. You can very soon increase your 

stock from cuttings and division.-,7. K. — 

Yes, it is too late to cut down the Rhododen¬ 
drons. This ought to be done immediately 
after flowering, so as to encourage the growth 
to break away and get hardened before the 
winter. — J. M. —Mulch the fruit-trees in the 
spring when the growth is well on the move, 
and again when the fruit is swelling. 

•S. C. F .—Your Grapes are evidently shanked, 
if we may judge from the two dried-up berries 
you send us. The other berry is scalded. 
Kindly send us a complete bunch, and we will 

then help you to the best of our ability.- 

Haremire.—We are afraid we cannot help you, 
since, from your description of the illness, we 
cannot diagnose it. The only satisfactory 
thing to do is, should another bird die, to send 
it for a post-mortem examination, as per in-, 
st ructions on page 583 of our present 

issue.- D. B. You will find an article 

dealing fully with the culture of “Bulbs in 
bowls’—which is, we imagine, what you in¬ 
quire about— in our issue of December 14th, 

1912. page 822. A copy of this issue can be had 
of the publisher, post free, for l£d. 
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Names of plants. -L. IF.—We cannot under¬ 
take to name Roses.—— Fish.- 1. Elecam¬ 
pane (Inula Helenium); 2, The yellow varie¬ 
gated Sycamore (Acer Pseudo - Platanus 
flavum variegatum.-C. 77. Blood. —1, Clema¬ 

tis lanuginosa Mrs. Hope; 2, Statice latifolia. 

- A. 37. P. —Campanula macrantha.- G. W. 

—1, Please send specimen with spores; 2, The 
soft Prickly Shield Fern (Polystichum angu- I 


lare ; 3, Next week—— j. K., Birkdale. — 

Clarkia elegans var.- Fach. —Impossible to 

name from such a poor specimen as you send 

us.- G. IV'.—Looks like an Anchusa, please 

send fresh specimen.- Mrs. Boyd .—Kindly 

send fresh specimens, if possible. Those received 

were dried up.- George Hall King- —Leycea- 

teria formosa.- John C. Willmcr .—The Soap- 

wort (Saponaria officinalis).- II. Graham. — 

The Tutsan (Hypericum Androsaemum).- 

Anon .—1, Next week; 2, Santolina incana; 3, 

Jacob's Ladder (Polemonium cceruleum).- 

M. D. —1, Alstraemeria aurantiaca; 2, Malva 
moschata; 3, Santolina incana; 4, Inula glandn- 
losa.— J. B .—1, Agatliaea cadestis; 2, Htachys 
lanata: 3, Veronica subsessilis; 4, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Leucanthemum.-.4. L. S. —1, Adian- 

tum concinnum; 2, Adiantum Capillus Veneris; 

3. Pteris argyrea; 4, Adiantum gracillimum. 
-.4. J.—1. Campanula persicifolia; 2, Cam¬ 
panula isopliylla alba : 3. Scabiosa caucasira ; 

4, Phacelia tanacetifolia.- G. B. R. —1, 

Cassia corymbosa; 2, Habrothamnus elegans; 
3, Fuchsia procumbens; 4, Hparmannia afri- 
oana. -IF. M. Crorefoot .—Kindly send a 
flowering growth of the plant with the curious 

pod.-S'. K. —1, ('eanothus azureus; 2, Levees- 

teria formosa; 3, Epimedium oblongifolium 
(syn. E. Hookerianum); 4, Calycanthus floridus. 
-- 11. Langdon .- Chlorophytuin elatum varie¬ 
gatum.- E. 1\ S.— The Black Medick (Medi- 

eago lupulina). 

Name of fruit.— .7. 77. Tryc .—Judging from 
the single fruit you Rend, and with no stalk, 
we should say your Plum is Early Rivers. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Samsons, Kilmarnock.— Dutch Bulbs and 

Flower Hoots. 

Edmondson Bros., 10, Dame-street, Dublin.— 
Bulbs in Bowls , Bulbs and Flower Roots. 

Webb and Hons, Wordsley, Stourbridge.—List 
o/ Bulbs. 

Puilip Le Corntj. The Jersey Nurseries. High 
View, Queen’s-road, Jersey.— List of Fruit-trees 
and Rose-trees. 

John K. King and Sons. Coggeshall, Essex.— 
Bulb8, Seeds, and Sweet Peas. 

Frank Dicks and Co., 110, Deansgate, Man¬ 
chester.— List of Bulbs and Roses. 


Making a moraine garden. I should be 
greatly obliged if some of your readers would 
kindly give me some information regarding 
the making of a moraine garden and the after 
management.—A. Webb. 

WHITE 
ROMAN 
HYACINTHS, 

GROWN IN 
FRANCE, 

are this year very scarce, 
and as a consequence will 
becomo very clour. The 
object of growing these 
Hyacinths in France is, of course, to induce early flowering. 
But there are spurious or false bulbs sold under the above 
description; therefore, if you want to make sure of a display 
of bloom from early December onwards, you fdiould buy 
jur bul Im from a reputable fir pi who import their 
ulbs direct. 

Bees' Guaran tested Early White Roman Hyacinths are 
imported direct from the best- growers in the only district 
where the by lbs can he grown to perfection. You may 
therefore rely upon the bulbs which BeVs supply. Some 
people, however, prefer a larger-flowered Hyacinth. 
To such we run strongly recommend Bees carly-ttowermtf 
L'Innocence Hyacinths. These bulbs have been subjected to 
the super-heating and rij cuing treatment, which lia-s proved 
80 successful in the case of the Dutch-grown Hyacinths 
The bulbs will commence to bloom early in December, and 
a succession of flowers can be maintained for a long time. 
For particulars of prices, etc., see page iii. 

EARLY HYACINTH8 IN FIBRE 
are an unqualified success. We hare seen bowls of beauti¬ 
ful bloom grown in fibre in ordinary rooms, without the aid 
of a greenhouse or any special appliances whatever, which 
would compare most favourably with the best productions of 
the professional gardener, who makes a fetish of special soil, 
special treatment watering, heating, and so forth Thu 
flower-spike is already formed in the bulbs. All that is 
required is moisture and a suitable medium to induce the 
formation of roots. 

BEES’ FERTILISED FIBRE 
provides all that is necessary in this way. Any t or style 
of bowl with or without drainage holes -completes the out¬ 
fit. For complete particulars see page iii., or write for Bees 
New Bulb Catalogue, which gives illustrations of various 
outfits for this fascinating method of bull) growing at prices 
to suit all pockets. 

HUNDRED8 OF BULBS ARE ILLUSTRATED 

in Bees' Catalogue on art paper from photographs taken by 
Bees Ltd. and by Bees’ clients. Besides these there is a 
very interesting series of natural colour illustrations, repro¬ 
duced from actual colour photographs taken by Bees Ltd. 
direct-from the flowers. About 7 dozen different kinds of 
flowers are so illustrated, and the result, while it is a very 
long way from doing justice to the flowers, is a very Interest¬ 
ing example of the photographic and printing arts. 

HOW TO GROW BULBS 
is fully explained in a booklet uf 32 pages, which is supplied 
post free for IJd. Turn to page iii. NOW, and if you do not 
see what you want there, write at once for Bees' Booklet and 
Catalogue. • 

Do it NOW. Lest you forget. 

BEES LTD,, 175b, Mill St., Liverpool. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Euonymus latifolius planipes. -Flowers 
have been laid low by the heavy rains, but 
this is as sliowy as any, with its curious 
burden of handsome fruit. It is hardy 
and free enough, and very decorative, to 
use a word of the time. 

Fortune’s Catchfly (Silene Fortune!).— 
An attractive flower with the petals cut 
Into line filaments like those of the fringed 
Pink. It is said to he a strong grower in 
the rock garden. The plants are covert'd 
with viscid juice all over, enough to hold 
a humming bird if any were’flying about. 

Note from Hillbrook Place.— The first 
bloom of Ipomsea Purga oitened on August. 
2Sth, and I hope the plant will soon he a 
mass of the lovely flowers. Berberldopsis 
cornllina is flowering with me nicely this 
year, and, to my surprise, yesterday I 
gathered a bloom of Iris iberica.— 
H. It. Y. 

Sedum pilosum (page 5(51).—This is 
given, by Bolssier, in “ Flora Oricntalis,” 
as a biennial, but is really a nionocarpian 
plant, which dies after flowering, as do 
many Saxifrages of the same nature. If 
you cut the flowering stem oil", the plant 
will live more than two years, but it 
would be without interest.—II. Oorrevon, 
Geneva. 

The Azure Sage (Perovskia).—I have n 
fine plant of this some ten years in place 
—one of the few' plants not marred hy the 
heavy downpours. I did not stake it. but 
let it take its own way, and after the rain 
it looks rather down and tumbled about, 
but Quite beautiful. It is in an open spot 
in good loam, is quite hardy, and one 
of the best plants for the flower garden I 
know.—W., Sussex. 

Hollyhocks In Ireland. — The long 
drought we have suffered from hereabouts 
has had a wonderful effect on the Holly¬ 
hocks. One flowering shoot is II feet: 
IIJ inches high, and is still growing, and 
other heads are nearly as high. I enclose 
a photograph of them.—F. W. S., Kil¬ 
kenny. 

[Thanks for photograph, which wo re¬ 
gret is too much reluct'd to obtain a good 
result.—Bo.] 

Strawberry British Queen.— As regards 
the interesting note on Strawberries by 
“West Wilts,” at page 554, I may say 
that I never give up the Queen here. 
Generally, I have heavy clay ground, but 
one piece in a new garden on the side of a 
hill is nearly all i*»or sand, and there I 
have had British Queen as good as any I 
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have ever seen anywhere, so that there 
must be some light soils that suit the 
Queen, and, no doubt, some that do uot.— 
S., Hants. 

Dianthus pyridicola.— This, referred to 
in your Issue of August 30th, page 549, as 
1). pyricola, is not an alpine. It was first 
raised twelve years ago in my nursery 
from some seeds I had from my late friend 
Professor Petitmanger, who found it in 
the mountains of Greece and thought it 
would he an interesting addition to the 
rock-garden.—II. Oorrevon, Geneva. 

The perfect Rose.— The perfect. Rose, 
like the perfect Apple or other fruit, w'ill 
he sought for by mankind until the end of 
all things. To my mind a Rose claiming 
any near approach to perfection should be 
not only tine in form and colouring, but 
also be endowed with a delicious perfume. 
In my own garden there will be found few 
Roses that are not scented. The scented 
Rose is as pleasing in general effect ns 
the. noil-scented, and more deserving of 
general culture.—W. J. Farmer. 

Gardening quacks.— I see in advertise¬ 
ments these words :—“ Now that gardens 
are once again considered to be within the 
province of architecture, and that the art 
of gardening is misplaced unless accom¬ 
panied by tbe art of garden making, 
figures and vases should find a place in 
every garden. As in the past, tho 
ordinary material for these ornaments is 
lead and reconstructed stone, and after 
extensive and costly experiments the 
methods of the past, by which were made 
most of the old garden ornaments usually 
thought to be carved from stone, have 
been revived.” Imagine our fair gardens 
“saved” by such “art.” It reminds one 
of the quacks who protend to cure all 
human ills with one of their poisonous (or 
at. best, inert) nostrums.— W. 

The Cardinal Lobelias.—I was glad to 
see an appreciation of the above, on pages 
549 and 559, having for years advocated 
their claim to a prominent place in tin* 
flower garden. They are practically 
unique, so far as hardy plants are con¬ 
cerned, and beautiful alike in bloom and 
foliage. To those who experience a diffi¬ 
culty in keeping them outside during the 
winter, and yet have little accommodation 
for housing, I would suggest as an ex¬ 
periment w’licn planting taking out the 
natural soil to allow for a layer of 
clinkers, and an inch of partially-de¬ 
cayed leaves. Plant in a mixture of sandy 
loam and leaf soil or old potting bench 
mould, and as soon as the plants have 
lost their foliage in late autumn cover 


with 2 inches of flue coal-ashes. “A con¬ 
siderable amount of trouble,” some may 
say, but then the best results are obtained 
by studying the requirements of plants, 
and giving them the benefit of the same. 
Tbe above suggestion is intended for a soil 
that is naturally wet, stiff, und cold.— 
E. B. S. 

Phlox Sheriff Ivory.— A group of this 
Phlox has been very fine for several w'eeks 
past in my garden. There are now many 
handsome and attractive Phloxes, but this 
variety stands out well from many others 
for its all-round good qualities. I first 
saw’ it blooming in a very large and com¬ 
prehensive collection, and then it was one 
of the most conspicuous sorts. The habit 
of growth is sturdy and robust, very dis¬ 
tinct in its foliagq, and large and hand¬ 
some spikes of blossoms are borne on the 
numerous growths that develop on well- 
established plants. The colour of the 
blossoms may be described as light rose, 
with ji striking crimson eye. The 
individual blossoms are large and tin* 
spikes of blossoms are beautifully formed. 
—D. B. Orane, Ilighgate, N. 

Mixed edgings in the flower garden.— In 
any true flower garden of hardy tilings 
the question of edgings isn very important 
one. I have hitherto thought much about 
it and had some very good results, but 
now certain rambling plants are teaching 
me more, and that is the beauty of some 
mixed edgings. Tbe constant blooming 
little I/maria pallida begins to creep 
through an edging of a Dwarf Hairbell 
and so gives a second w'elcome bloom 
One of the best of all edging plants for 
the flow’er garden is Gypsophila prostrata. 
An edging of it bus lasted years and years, 
whereas so many wear out. Among this 
now -begin to creep in other plants of 
similar stature and suggesting interesting 
combinations. So I begin to work in the 
same way. A mixture of the three forms 
of tin* most familiar of the Alpine Hail- 
bells (C. coespitosa) is charming and 
flowers a long time in a cool border. Of 
the Thymes, which are good edging plants, 

1 am about to plant a mixed edging of the 
forms of our native Thyme, the white and 
deep red mixed. A number of dwarf 
plants that require no rock-garden for 
tlielr health and endurance may well he 
used to form such edgings.—W. 

The Cuelder Rose in fruit is one of the 
prettiest, shrubs to be seen in August and 
September; for then the berries, borne in 
flat clusters like tbe Elderberry, arc of a 
bright-red colour, almost as bright as that 
of red sealing-wax, and, added to this, the 
foliage at this season 1 Is tinged with 
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ieddish-purple if the shnibs are fully ex¬ 
posed. On an estate in Sussex last season 
I saw an ornamental lake with almost a 
continuous fringe of the Guelder Rose 
around its margin, and the effect, was 
striking and unusual. The Guelder Rose 
delights in a moist spot, hut if fully ex¬ 
posed it does not grow to such a large size 
as when sheltered; but the rich summer- 
colouring of its leaves, together with us 
bright red berries, makes it most desirable 
for lake margins. It is, of course, only 
the single flowered variety that fruits; the 
common Guelder Rose or Snowball-tree 
never bears berries, the flowers being all 
sterile, while the inconspicuous flowers of 
the wild Viburnum Opulus always bear 
fruit. This is one of the many plants 
suitable for lake-margin planting, and if 
more attention wore given to others of a 
similar character, ornamental water would 
not wear that monotonous a p] ten ranee 
which it. usually does.—T. 

Coombe Wood sale.— Lovers of trees and 
all our most hardy things will hear with 
mixed feelings of the coining sale of the 
celebrated Coombe Wood Nursery, the best, 
in Pin rope for new and rare shrubs and 
trees of all kinds, partly the result of the 
spirited work of three generations of the 
family of Veitcli. It is to the work of 
that house that we owe the presence in 
our gardens and parks of many of the 
beautiful trees, shrubs, and flowers that 
adorn them, from the Flame Nasturtium of 
Chili to the noble trees of California and 
India. The business is to be given up, as 
there are no young members of the family 
to carry it on, hut the name will not be sold, 
and those who know the vicissitudes of 
companies will feel that Sir Harry Veitcli, 
the present owner, has done the spirited 
and right tiling. Coombe Wood is leasehold, 
and leasehold is one of the least, admirable 
of our English institutions. If it had not 
been so this great nursery might he carried 
on under another name for the benefit, of 
all. One hopeful thing about the event is 
that Sir Harry Veitell, who has well earned 
his retirement from business will have 
more time to give to public work, for which 
we aiv already so much indebted to him.— 
W. R. 

Deutzia kalmi&flora. — In this wc 
have one of the prettiest of the numerous 
hybrid Deutzins raised by the late M. 
Lehioine, of Nancy, and although it was 
only distributed thirteen years ago it has 
found many friends in this country. 
Forming a bush 3 feet to 4 feet in height, 
it produces numerous fairly stout, erect 
stems, which branch freely. The round, 
sliajK'ly flowers are borne a dozen or so 
together in graceful inflorescences, from 
short axillary growths. Each flower is 
1 inch across, white or rose-shaded 
inside, and rosy - purple outside, a 
peculiarity being noticeable in the ring of 
stamens, which are arranged in a some¬ 
what similar manner to those of the 
Kalinin, hence the S|ieeifle name.** D. 
kalmiadlora is a hybrid between I), dis¬ 
color. var. purpura seen s, a purple- 
flowered Chinese shrub, and D. parviflorn, 
n white-flowered species from the same 
country. All the Deutzias thrive most 
satisfactorily in rich lonmy soil, and re¬ 
quire a position exposed to full sun. As 
a rule, they give the most satisfactory re¬ 
sults after a severe winter, for when a 
mild winter occurs tHe young growths 
containing tin* flowers appear early, and 
are liable to injury by late frosts.—W. 

Convolvulus althsoides. I notice in 
your issue of August 30th, page 550, that 
this pretty member of the Bindweed 
family is suggested as a valuable plant for 
the rock garden by reason of its late 
blooming. Your correspondent mentions 
that it has quite taken jtossession of a 
clump of common spii* mid even oomes up 
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in the gravel path. This shows that its 
introduction into the rock garden as an 
associate of choice subjects might be 
attended with very disastrous results. It 
is now some years since I first made its 
^acquaintance in the sha]>e of some plants 
in pots at one of the summer shows, i 
was much pleased with it, and asked the 
advice of a friend as to planting it on the 
roekwork. His answer was, “ If you have 
anyone you wish to spite get him to plant 
this Convolvulus among the choicer occu¬ 
pants of the roekwork, and he will never 
cease to think of you afterwards, and that 
not always witli pleasme. ’ 1 planted it 
where it could do no mischief, and from 
its subsequent behaviour I was glad that 
I took my friend’s advice. It is certainly 
a very pretty Bindweed, but its position in 
the rock garden needs to be well thought 
out, otherwise it may prove to be a long- 
continued source of trouble.—AT. Tiuie- 

IX) VE. 

Bedding plants versus perennials.— 

Your correspondent, “ E. B. S., M suggests 
that I advocated the use of Calceolarias 
and annual Lobelias, which, by the way, 
are not annual, in preference to the many 
beautiful hardy plants that are 1 available 
for the same purpose. I did nothing of 
the kind; indeed, I stated that. I preferred 
hardy subjects to bedding plants, but 
what I -pointed out was that a previous 
correspondent , “ Rex,” had not received a 
satisfactory answer to his question, in 
which lie sought for hardy plants that 
would be more beautiful, and last as long, 
with less trouble, than the ordinary 
bedding plants. None of the subjects 
named by “ E. B. S.” in liis answer 
thereto continue to flower ns long as the 
much-abused Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, 
and Lobelias; not even Chrysanthemum 
maximum, whose claims for persistent 
flowering are, on page 5fkK, advocated by 
your correspondent. I am not a lover of 
the ordinary bedding plants: indeed, it 
may surprise “ E. B. S.” that, except a 
few Petunias for a special purpose, I do 
not grow any of them, yet I have a 
splendid display from hardy flowers 
alone. I cannot, however, liud that any of 
them bloom continuously over such a long 
jieriod as some bedding plants, perhaps 
the nearest approach being Geum Mrs. 
Bradshaw, which has licon very fine.— 
K. R. W. 

The finest Apple in the world.— I cannot 
agree with “ S.” that we must give the 
palm to America, though I am Yankee 
born, for the finest Apple in the world. 
Tastes differ, hut with the most, unbiassed 
mind possible I consider that Cox’s 
Orange and James Grieve, at their best, 
are the finest Apples in the world for 
flavour and pleasant texture of flesh. The 
Blenheim, well grown, is a grand Apple, 
hut not equal to these two. Ribston is very 
good, but. Stunner, which “ S.” also puts 
before Cox’s, is far too hard, and not of 
as good a flavour. The Newtown Pippin 
is a fairly good Apple, hut 1 call it quite 
second-rate. Next to British-grown 
1 Apples, I prefer those from certain locali¬ 
ties in Australia. A choice Apple should 
be sweet, but not sickly sweet, and should 
have that indescribable quality which we 
call flavour, and the flesh should be such 
that it almost dissolves in the mouth, or, 
at any rate, with very little trouble. On 
llie whole, the American climate is too ex¬ 
treme to develop the highest quality in 
Apples. Apples do best in a climate like 
Hint of Britain. We are, of course, glad 
of second-rate fruit when nothing else can 
be had. but unless it approaches fairly 
nearly to being first-class I prefer to do 
without altogether, ns in my case it is not 
entirely wholesome. King of Tomkin’s 
County is the best American Apple — 
W. J. Farmer. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A USEFUL OLD BORDER SHRUB. 
Such is Hibiscus syriacus (syn. Althsca 
t'rulox). Imagine a dwarf and twiggy 
shrub, not unlike the common hedge 
Maple in habit as wi ll as in sIimik- of leaf, 
bearing flowers for two months or more in 
shape like a single Hollyhock, 4 inches or 
5 inches across, and some idea may be 
formed of this showy shrub. It is a very 
old shrub, for it was cultivated by Parkin¬ 
son in 1029. It may also be termed f a for¬ 
gotten shrub, as it has long been neg¬ 
lected; but to tilings with sterling 
qualities we often return with the “old 
love ” intensified. So it would appear to 
be as regards this quaint, but beautiful 
border tree. “ Where is the good old 
Altlnea frutex? ” is now often asked. It 
should be planted as isolated specimens, 
in groups and in hedges, as it is grown in 
Japan. It: is a lino subject to introduce 
into borders with the stronger herbaceous 
things, ami there are few, if any, that will 
outshine it during the latter end of 
summer. Large bowl-shaped purple and 
white flowers, mixed with shining foliage, 
are no mean things in August and 
►September. It is a native of Syria, and in 
the open air of our climate grows 5 feet, 
high, but it flowers freely when only 
IS Inches high, or two years old. The 
flowers, each 4 inches or more across, are 
produced from the axils of the leaves of 
the new wood. Like the Hollyhock, to 
which it is nearly allied, there are 
varieties of it, with purple, red, white, 
yellow, and tricolonred flowers, and some 
of these are repented in double forms. All 
are characterised by having dark spots at 
the bases of the petals. In this range of 
colour in big- flowers there is offered a 
fine opportunity of making a good display. 

Its culture is as easy as that of the 
commonest shrubs; but it should be borne 
in mind in planting that this native of 
Syria should get every possible ray of 
sunshine, in order to have it flower well: 
and if the soil is made warm by a liberal 
mixture of sand, and slightly raising it 
above the ordinary level, all the better. 
There is no tenderness about it; this treat¬ 
ment is only such as has been found in 
piactice to he needful, in order to induce 
a somewhat late-blooming exotic to flower 
well in a very opposite climate from its 
own. It is readily propagated; the young 
side shoots may lie slipped off in July, 
and if set in sand, well watered, and a 
hand-glass placed over them for two or 
three weeks, they will be ready for 
potting. Blunge tlie pots in ashes in a cold 
frame and there leave them until spring. 
In April they may be set in tlieir per¬ 
manent quarters. Older plants may be 
t ransplanted in the autumn as soon as the 
flowers are over, even if many leaves re¬ 
main unfallen. 


BIGNOXIA (TECOMA) RADI CAN 8. 
The receipt of a flowering shoot of rhis 
old hardy climbing shrub for name calls 
to mind that in many a garden in the 
warmer parts of the country it flourishes 
to perfection against walls or some such 
protection. We have seen it in past times 
very beautiful in various gardens in 
Sussex and Surrey, and in one instance 
the entire front of a house was covered 
with it, every shoot being tipped with a 
cluster of long, trumpet-shaped blooms 
of that peculiar reddish-brown colour that 
makes tin* plant so different from any 
other, and, therefore, more noticeable. The 
pinnate foliage, too, is so elegant that 
even in the absence of flowers tlx* plant is 
a wall-covering of singular beauty. The 
most successful way of inducing it to 
flower is to prune ft in closely in late 
autumn, so font only the well - rijvmod 
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wood, which is less liable to injury from 
frost, remains. In any east* it is advis¬ 
able to take precautions, for though the 
shrub is quite hardy in the south it is not 
worth while to risk it in the midlands and 
further north. It is a simple matter to 
protect a plant with either a mat or straw 
covering in winter, and certainly such a 
beautiful climber is well worth the trouble. 
This Bignonia clings to a wall or tree- 
trunk by its stem-roots like an Ivy; there¬ 
fore, no nailing of the shoots is needed if 


that it was introduced from the Southern 
States of North America nearly 250 years 
ago. It is, happily, a common plant in 
nurseries, and good plants of it may be 
bought cheaply. 

BUDDLEIA VARIABILIS VEITOHI. 
The illustration shows a plant of this 
which a nurseryman presented to me 
about four years ago. I received it in a 
small pot, and on the label was written 
Buddleia Veitchiana. So the plant, if the 


The plant faces the south, and is conn 
pletely sheltered from the north and east 
winds. It has not received any protection 
during the winter. Many coipe to see it, 
and passers-by stand to look at it. 

(Rev.) James Cameron, M.A. 

Fern to ircr, H clnmbiirgli, N. If. 

XOTJSH A YD REPLIES. 

The yellow-flowered Catalpa (C. Kaunp- 
feri).—If it were not for the general ex- 


Buddlcia variabilis Veitchi. From a photograph sent by the Rev. J. Cameron , M.A , 

Fc rn tower , Hetensburgh. 



it is regularly pruned so us not to become 
too top-heavy. We have seen it running 
up stems of trees like Ivy, but then it does 
not often bloom*freely, because the shoots 
do not become sufficiently ripened by sun 
and exposure; but. if the tree-trunk is dead 
and there is no shade, it furnishes as well 
as against a wall, and a more beautiful 
covering for a dead tree could not be 
found. One would expect to find the 
climbing Bignonia commoner than it is in 
English gardens at the present day, seeing 
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ltilK‘1 is correct, is ]!. variabilis Veitcbiuna. 
1 kept it in a pot for twelve months, ami 
planted it out of a 10 inch [pot into itspre 
sent position in the autumn of 1911. A 
bed was specially prepared for it 3J feet 
deep, composed of potting soil and well- 
decayed manure. It lias grown well and 
now is 14 feet in height, bearing large 
terminal racemes, lilac-purple in colour, 
with an orange centre, one of them, 
measured by Mr. Miller, Strnthenrn, who 
took the photo, beinj 2 feet 7 inches long. 


eellenee of the two American Catalpas, C. 
bignouioides and C. cordifolia, the subject 
of this note would be considered a lmnd- 
some-flowcring tree, lint as it is it is never 
likely to be grown in [preference to those 
s[>ecies where space is limited. Where, 
however, a collection of ornamental trees 
can be grown it should certainly And a 
[Place, for, so far as foliage is concerned, 
it is little behind the other s[pecies, 
whilst the flowers, though smaller, are 
borne in good-sized inflorescences. It is a 
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native of Japan, ami was Introduced to 
Europe about the middle of last century, 
Sicbold bavins sent seeds to Belgium in 
1SJW. Mai lire trees may be from 20 feet to 
BO feet high, and they usually form 
rounded lreads. The leaves are readily 
distinguished from those of C. bignoni- 
oides by their well developed Jobes, red¬ 
dish veins on the upiier surface, and by 
the small tufls of felty hairs which are 
found in (he leaf axils on the under side. 
The blades of the larger leaves measure 
7 inches by 7 inches. The inflorescences 
are at their best during late July and 
early August, and are composed of 
numerous pale yellowish flowers, which 
are spotted with reddish-brown. As is 
the ease with other species, C. ICirmpferi 
thrives in loamy soil, and may be planted 
either in town or country gardens in the 
South of England. An idea of the value 
of tile Catalpas generally for gardens in 
restricted areas in large towns may be 
gained by visiting the small squares and 
gardens of central London, where 
numerous fine examples which blossom 
freely almost every year are to be seen.^- 
D. Kf.w. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 


VANDA CCERULEA. 


Thts popular species varies in height from 
1 foot to 3 feet, and it is seldom that any 
two plants produce flowers of exactly the 
same colour, for we get them from bluish- 
tinted white to a deep indigo blue. This 
Orchid was lirst discovered by William 
Griffith, in 1837, on the Khasia Hills, 
growing on large Gordonia trees amidst 
Oaks and Pines. Thomas Lobb succeeded 
in sending a consignment of living plants 
to Messrs Veitch, -who exhibited the first 
plant in flower on December 3rd, 1850. 

The best results are obtained when a 
house or division can be set apart to this 
plant, hut failing this, it should be placed 
in a warm-house during the growing 
season, and then rested in a cooler struc¬ 
ture, where the atmosphere is fairly dry 
and ample ventilation can be admitted. 
During the winter a minimum tempera¬ 
ture of 50 Falir. should he maintained, 
and very little damping down will be 
needed or the disastrous spot disease will 
appear on the leaves. This is, no doubt, 
the principal cause of failure, and it can 
only be prevented by keeping the atmos¬ 
phere drier, and giving more air and light, 
although shade will be necessary through 
the summer when the sun is very bright. 
As the spring approaches, signs of life will 
he apparent, but do not hurry the plants 
into growth. Where the soil has become 
exhausted, it should be carefully removed 
and replaced with a mixture of Osmunda- 
fibre and peat, wdiile the last layer may 
consist of live heads of Sphagnum Moss. 
A few examples may have lost their lower 
leaves, and become what gardeners call 
leggy. These ought to he taken out of 
their pots directly root action is evident, 
and after cutting off the lower portion, 
each one can be potted up, so as to bring 
the foliage close to the surface of the 
soil. Ordinary flower pots are the best re¬ 
ceptacles, with a few broken potsherds for 
drainage. Place the plant in the centre 
and arrange some more pieces of crocks 
among the roots till the i>ot is about three 
parts full, then a layer of soil, and finally 
a layer of Sphagnum, which should l>e on 
a level with the rim. Give a good water¬ 
ing, and keep well shaded till they are re¬ 
established. Each one ought to be stood 
about 2 feet from the glass, and when 
growth begins more water may l>e given 
at the root, and the stages, etc., da min'd 
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down about twice each day. Never allow 
the atmosphere to become stuffy, and 
admit air on all favourable occasions. 
Thomas Lobb stated that he always found 
the finest examples well exposed to the 
sun, which proves that light and air are 
most essential factors in the successful 
cultivation of this Vanda. Most shade is 
needed in the spring and early summer. 
As a general rule, the shading can be 
gradually reduced from the end of July. 
Where the grower pays proper attention 
to the few cultural details given above, 
and does not coddle the plants in any way, 
lie will he rewarded with strong spikes 
and large flowers of fine substance and 
rich colour. Sadox. 

GROWING ORCHIDS. 

I should be much obliged for help as to the 
crowing of the Orchids mentioned below, 
which I have in a greenhouse running east 
and west. They are all on the south side of 
the house, which can be shaded with blinds. 
The custom has been to damp down the house 
at four p.m. for the last time, shutting up all 
ventilators above and below. There is no heat 
at present. I should like to know when to 
begin this. The house when opened in the 
morning is from 60 degs. to 70 degs. The 
ventilators are opened above and below on 
fine clays without wind, but opened only on 
one side—opposite to the wind—If it is windy. 
The house is damped down twice in the day, 
first as soon as opened, and again at four p.m. 
The Orchids are all now being kept damp at 
the roots. Some few of them are hanging 
from the roof and a few in Teak-baskets. The 
blinds are only lowered when the sun is on 
the house. I understand ventilation and 
watering are the chief things to watch, so 
should like to know as much as possible about 
that. The temperature in winter is kept up 
to 75 degs. to 80 degs. The Orchids I have are : 
Sophronitis, Bulbophyllum. Odontoglossum, 
Dendrobium, Calanthe, CoDlogyne, Oncidium, 
Lcelia, Cirrhopetalum, Cymbidium, Cypripe- 
| dium, Cattleya, Vanda, Lycaste, Brassia, and 
Stanbopea. —A Novice. 

[You will hardly succeed with so many 
different genera in one house, but there 
are several, such as Bulbophyllum, Cir- 
j rliopetalum, Staubopea, Lcelia, Cattleya, 
Coelogyne, Cypripedium, Vanda, and 
Brassia, which you could grow under 
similar conditions. We should suspend 
the three first-named, and arrange the re¬ 
mainder on the stage in the centre of the 
j house. The Demlrobiums and Calanfbes 
ought to lie given a position at the warmest 
end of the structure during their growing 
season, and not so heavily shaded as the 
other inmates. The Soplironitis, Cymbi- 
dium, Lycaste, Odontoglossum, and Onei- 
dium must have the coolest part of the 
■house, preferably tlie north side, and the 
Soplironitis may be suspended from the 
roof. The damping down should be done 
twice each day—viz., before breakfast, 
and about two p.m.—and the blinds will 
only be needed for a few hours during the 
middle of the day until October, when 
Ihey can be entirely dispensed with till the 
following spring. Most, of the air should 
now be admitted from the bottom ventila¬ 
tors, the top ones being used only when 
the sun is very hot. The former should be 
opened directly the thermometer registers 
70 degs. F., and he closed for a few hours 
after dinner. If the weather is mild they 
ought to be opened an inch or two about 
seven p.m., and remain so during the 
night. We like a little fire-heat all the 
year round, and the fires should be started 
at once, for with the change In the 
weather the nights have become rather 
cold, and much harm may be done if the 
temperature drops below 00 degs., especi¬ 
ally if the atmosphere is well charged 
with moisture. 

Many of your plants will be growing 
I more or less, and should Ik? kept moist at 
1 the root, hut any excess in this direction 
will be detrimental. As the pseudo-bulbs 
mature or swell out to their fullest ex¬ 
tent, less water at the root is needed, but 
the bulbs must not be allowed to shrivel 
from lack of moisture. Ordinary flower¬ 
pots are now used for Orchids, except 
shallow-rooting subjects, such as the 


Sophroiritis, w hen small pans without side- 
holes are employed, while the Stanhopeas, 
which produce their scapes in a downward 
position, are best grown in Cfeak-wooil 
baskets. Your winter temi*rature is too 
high, G5 degs. is ample, and a few degrees 
lower would do no harm, if the weather is 
exceptionally cold and frosty. Watch our 
Orchid columns, and you will find each 
group dealt with in due course, while 
several, such as Odontoglossum, Cymbri- 
diums, Cattleyas, etc., have recently been 
dealt with.] 


NOTE8 AND REPLIES. 

Odontoglossum grande.— One of the 

best Odontoglossums that flower at this 
season is O. grande, with large bright 
yellow flowers heavily barred with chest¬ 
nut-brown. It was discovered by Mr. 
G. Ure - Skinner in 1S39, in dark 
ravines near Guatemala, and it has 
also been found in other localities, 
but always where it is shady and 
moist, and in an average temjierature of 
05 degs. F. It flowered for the first time 
in the collection of tlie Duke of Bedford 
at Woburn Abbey about the year 1841, and 
since that date it has been a popular plant 
wherever Orchids are cultivated. One 
good point about O. grande is that 
it is possible to get nice specimens with 
several leads, and then it naturally follows 
that we have an example in due course 
with several scapes each bearing from 
three to six of its fine blossoms. The 
nearest allies to this Odontoglossum are 
O. Insleayi and O. Sclilleperlanuin, all of 
which require the same treatment. The 
rooting medium is similar to that advised 
for other members of the genus, but to 
secure the finest results a few r degrees 
warmer are necessary during the growing 
period, and after tile pseudo-bulbs are 
fully matured, the plants ought to be kept 
slightly ou the dry side till growth begins. 
Some cultivators grow it at tlie warmest 
end of the Odontoglossum-house and with 
fairly good results, but the best I have 
seeu were placed among the Cattleyas, and 
alter completing their season’s growth 
were removed to the coolest end of that 
division. The humidity of the cool house 
during the winter months is sometimes 
unfavourable, and causes the spot disease, 
to appear. This, if allowed to go un¬ 
checked, will disfigure the foliage, while 
the plants soon become sickly. A free 
circulation of air and a buoyant atmos¬ 
phere are what this species enjoys, and 
if the compost is kept in a sweet condi¬ 
tion, aud not over-watered, no difficulty 
will be experienced in regard to cultiva¬ 
tion.— Sadox. 

Epidendrum nemorale. — When on a 
recent visit to the Botanic Gardens, 
Oxford, I saw a fine spike of this Epiden- 
drum. It Is an old plant, having been 
first imported by Messrs. Loddigos from 
Mexico about the year 1843. The pseudo- 
bulbs are each about 3 inches long, and 
the spike is often 2 feet in length. The 
flowers are rosy-mauve, and 3 inches to 
4 inches in diameter. So far as I am 
aware, no hybrid has been raised which 
has the above-named plant for one parent, 
and as it requires similar treatment to the 
Mexican Laelias, such as L. anceps, etc., 
there appears to he no reason why the 
two sections should not produce a good 
hybrid. One reason why E. nemorale does 
not thrive and flower freely is because it. 
is often grown in too dense shade. We 
should bear in mind that all Orchids 
inhabiting the Mexican highlands require 
a fair amount of sunlight and ventilation. 
Some growers devote a section of a house 
to this classof Orchid, where the additional 
light can be given. Repotting takes place 
directly new roots are seen at the base of 
the freshly-made growth. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

R U G II A N E 
(Oimicifuga). 

All the Cimicifugas are of easy culture 
In any good garden soil, and make striking 
objects for the shrubbery border, but are 
best as groups in the wild garden. Being 
strong and vigorous they are well fitted for 
naturalising on the outskirts of woods, by 
woodland walks, and such places. The 
best of all is C. racemosa, our illustration 


pleasing shade of reddish-orange. Good seeds 
are often produced, and when obtainable they 
may be sown in a gentle heat in early spring, 
the seedlings, if carefully attended, blooming 
towards the latter part of the summer. Cut¬ 
tings. too, of the young growing shoots may 
also be struck in a close case. 


THE BEST HARDY PLANTS. 
Hardy-plant lovers are, in the majority 
of cases, afforded the opportunity of 
occasional inspection of the best hardy 
flowers alike in nursery gardens and 
private places, and it is always advisable 
to make a note of the best tilings in 


always an improvement, but although one 
may accept this for cut-flower work occa¬ 
sionally, it hardly applies for a display 
in the open border. No one, for instance, 
who has had the very large, pure white, 
semi-double varieties of Chrysanthemum 
maximum would care to go back to the 
old variety, or substitute the old white 
and rose-coloured forms of Fliloxes for 
sorts like Tapis Blanc and Selma. Again, 
the power of endurance of nearly all new 
forms of the best species of hardy flowers 
is much greater, this alone being sufficient 
recommendation for giving them a place 
in lieu of older things, and in endurance 
it is not only the lasting power of the 
flowers, but in nearly all cases the 
superior constitution of the plant, 
enabling it to combat successfully adverse 
conditions of soil and climate. This is 
specially noticeable when dealing with 
soils which, naturally good, have been 
very indifferently worked, and are harsh, 
hard, and lumpy, and in such a condition 
that root action is much restricted. This 
state of things can, of course, he altered 
with careful cultivation, but it takes a 
couple of seasons to get such ground into 
good working order. In connection with 
this question of “ having the best,** it 
would be interesting, for the benefit of 
those who are unable to keep in touch 
with new things, if Gardening Illus¬ 
trated could publish a short list just be¬ 
fore planting time of things that are 
really a decided improvement on those 
already in cultivation in the majority of 
gardens. It does not always follow that 
because a thing is new it is from all stand¬ 
points the more desirable. E. B. S. 

Hard wicJc. 


STIRRING THE SURFACE SOIL. 
Whether the surface soil*he baked by hot 
sun and drying winds, or beaten down 
firmly by heavy rains, it is beneficial to 
plants to stir tlie surface when it can be 
done. A loose surface soil is of great 
importance to the cultivation of plants, 
and particularly is it conducive to the 
prosperity of young ones. The nursery- 
man and market gardener show their 
appreciation of this fact by the free use 
of the hoe when the labourer can be set 
to work with it. The man who wields the 
hoe does not merely chop off the weeds; 
he stirs the soil as deeply as he can con¬ 
sistent with the character of the crop it 
is bearing. When the surface soil is loos¬ 
ened to the depth of 1 inch or 2 inches 
only, the operation tends to the admission 
of air and moisture. Air can penetrate 
freely, and heavy rains can pass into the 
soil readily, both tending to raise the tem¬ 
perature and add fertility to the earth. It 
is remarkable that though soil when loos¬ 
ened is advantageous in communicating a 
higher temperature, and also moisture to 
the roots of the plants, yet in the heat of 
the summer, plants growing in such soil 
sutfer less from excess of heat or want of 
rain than do others when the soil has not 
been loosened. This will be found to be 
the case also, but in a less degree, with 
plants in pots. It is always best to stir 
soil with a hoe or fork rather than a spade. 
The latter has to he used with care when 
the roots of things are near the surface, 
but they are likely to receive less injury 
from the hoe thnn from the spade. The 
soil is best stirred when it is in a dry 
state, or nearly so. To hoe weeds during 
wet weather is labour lost, for if left upon 
the ground they soon throw out roots and 
attach themselves again to the soil. It is 
best to band-weed, pulling them up roots 
and all and shaking the soil from the 
roots. Plants in pots are greatly benefited 
by surface stirrings, which tend to keep 
the soij open and porous and assist a£ra- 
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Cimicifnga racemosa in Miss WillmoU's garden. 


showing a group in Miss Willmott’s 
garden at Warley Place, Great Warley. It 
grows ' from 3 feet to 0 feet high, with 
feathery racemes of white blossoms. Some 
of them have an odour which does not 
recommend them for the garden. 


Eccremocarpus scaber.— This free-growing 
climber is hardy in many parts of the south 
ami western parts of England, and even 
further north when planted in a favoured 
npot. Where it cannot be depended upon in 
this way it forms a pleasing greenhouse or 
conservatory climber. It is of rather loose 
growth, and makes its way by means of 
tendrils produced from the ends of the divided 
leaves. The tubular-shap«d flowers are of a 
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different species and varieties with the 
view of replacing, as opportunity offers, 
any inferior sorts in our gardens. Such 
wonderful improvements have been made 
within the last few years that the tolera¬ 
tion of inferiority Is not desirable, even if 
the acquisition of superior strains is a 
matter of only a few at a time. The Im¬ 
provement is manifest in so many different 
ways—in size, colour, and substance of 
flowers, in length and substance of stem, 
in sturdiness of habit, generally improved 
constitution of plant, and many others. 
It has been suggested that size is pot 
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tion; the surface does not become soddened 
and produce a green growth or become 
sour. This is why it is that the florist 
who grows his Carnations and Picotees, 
his Auriculas, etc., in pots always makes 
a strong point of frequent stirring of the 
surface soil in the case of subjects that 
are well established in the pots. T. 

BOUQUET OR POMPONE AND SINGLE 
DAHLIAS. 

Bouquet or Ponqione Dahlias during re¬ 
cent years have become very popular; the 
blooms being small and compact, re¬ 
sembling a Persian Ranunculus more than 
those of a Dahlia, make them more useful 
in some cut-flower decorations limn large 
Dahlias. They are effective ns a back¬ 
ground in mixed borders or for large beds. 
The roots may be safely stored in any shed 
secure from frost, and if covered with any 
partially dry material, such ns old tan, 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, or leaf-mould, they will 
start more strongly into growth than if 
over-dried. In autumn the flowers are 
especially .useful in floral decorations of a 
large character, where delicate or fragile 
blossoms are not nearly so effective. I do 
not name varieties, as they change often, 
and new ones arc frequently raised. The 
planter will consult his own taste as to 
varieties, and the catalogues that name 
them are numerous, lie may also raise 
seedlings with the lioiie of having new 
forms as well as good flowers. 

Si.voi.e Dahlias. —The single varieties 
are of great value in the garden, and show 
a good variety of colour and much beauty 
of form, and are preferred by many to the 
more formal double kinds. I do not mean 
by this that.one race should be preferred 
to the other, except for certain uses; all 
are worth growing. For the same reason 
as stated previously in the case of the Bou- 
quet Dahlias no list of names is given, 
a« new kinds are constantly being 
r; sed, and a selection can be made by 
anyone- according lo taste. As single 
Dahlias seed freely, and seedlings are 
easily raised, the named kinds cannot ex¬ 
pect to have any lengthened popularity. 

T, 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Ac.txi inf.kmis.— Some of the New Zea¬ 
land Burs are valuable for carpeting early 
bulbs, and 1 think that Acaum iuermis is 
as good as any. It lias very pretty 
glaucous bronzy foliage, And rounded 
heads, of a pleasing bronzy-green when at 
their best. These are on taller stems than 
in most of (lie Acamas, and are about 
5 inches or (> inches high. It is easily 
grown, is not too dense, and, therefore, 
not so injurious to any bulbs beneath it. 
By the way, what a troublesome plant is 
A. sangulsorba. It makes long trails, 
and has very adhesive burs, which cling 
lo one's clothing should one come into con¬ 
tact with them. It is, 1 think, the most 
troublesome of the New Zealand Burs iu 
this respect. 

The Woolly Thyme.—I f this would 
only flower a litllo more freely I would 
like it better, but it is very pretty even 
when not in bloom. It is fine when it 
grows into a big mass, and a mound of it 
is charming. With me it flowers hut. 
litllo, and yet I should not like to be with¬ 
out it. A nurseryman to whom I was 
talking the other day said that he sells a 
lot of it. from pcii]ilc seeing it. on a 
rockery in his nursery, where it glows 
well, but that many of the people who buy 
it cannot succeed in establishing it. One 
purchaser has had it three or four times, 
and it lias always died off. In my garden 
it does well In a dry soil and in n sunny 
place. I take hits off at any time during 
summer and put thtmj in with a little soil 
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over the rooted part, tread them well 
down, give a soaking of water, and they 
almost all live. 

IIeliantuus decapktalur.- I find this 
useful for cutting, although to make it 
last well it must be cut before the little 
florets in the disc expand. The flowers 
are neat and small, and are borne freely, 
while they are of a good yellow. It runs 
a good deal at the roots, and one requires 
to keep a vigilant eye on its growth every 
year. I find that it is best to lift it 
every spring, to reduce it to the size 
wished, to manure the ground, and then 
to replant as much ns I want. When this 
is done it blooms better, is not a i>est to 
its neighbours, and gives finer flowers. A 
good many of these perennial Sunflowers 
are evidently starved in borders, and it is 
little wonder that they have obtained a 
bad name, owing to the spreading growths 
of some of the species and varieties. 

Campanula White Star. —I saw a flue 
plant of this in the garden of a friend 
the other day, and 1 was delighted with 
it. It belongs to the carputica class, is 
about 1 foot high, and keeps up a success 
sion of its large, flat blooms, which are of 
a pretty white just tinged with blue. The 
plant was still in bloom in late August, so 
that it is a useful plant to those who want 
late-blooming plants which are not too 
tall. 

Achillea Perry’s White.- This seems 
to me to be among the finest of the double 
varieties which are good for cutting. It 
gives an abundance of its small, double, 
white flowers, which last long in good con¬ 
dition. A plant I saw the other day was 
3 feet or4 feet high. 

Colchicum variegatum.—A few of my 
Meadow Saffrons have begun to apiiear, : 
and among them Colchicum variegatum, 
the variegated Meadow Saffron. A very 
tine chequered ofie is C. Sibthorpi, but it: 
is expensive, and I have to content my¬ 
self with C. variegatum, which is very 
nicely chequered, although the colour is 
not so pleasing as that of Sibthorp’s 
Meadow Saffron. One can get a dozen | 
bulbs of C. variegatum for the price, or 
eVeu less, of one bulb of C. Sibthorpi. 1 
like the Meadow Saffrons, as they appear 
in the garden quite unexpectedly. In 
some of them the shades of purple are a 
little too definite for a few of us, but 1 
should not like to he without them, and C. 
variegatum is worth a reminder to those 
who do not know it. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

FILLING LAWN BEDS. 

I thought this subject had been entirely 
forgotten, but. I am glad to see 
“ K. R. W.\s” letter iti the issue of 
August 23rd, page 537. lie is right—only 
one reply, and that such as to merit no 
attention, has been sent to my letter on 
the above subject, and I can only con¬ 
clude that those who write so scornfully 
of “ bedding out” belong to that class of 
faddists which one meets in every walk 
of life, who sneer at and revile every 
existing thing, but have nothing half so 
good to offer in its place, and who do so 
simply because they desire to pose as per¬ 
sons of artistic taste and temperament, 
but who certainly have nothing hut the 
” Iiose.” They would “ring out the old, 
ring in the new,” but they also transpose 
the next two lines, and ring in the false, 
ring out the true. They would discard 
every good old and well-tried thing, but. 
have nothing half so good and as useful 
to offer in its place, and they are not 
worth consideration. 

If any Incentive were necessary for me 
to stick to my bedding plants, surely none 
could be better than the present condition 
of the lawn beds and house borders, which 
I described in my former letter, at page 


39G, June 2Sth, for, whilst during this 
very dry and trying season nearly all 
annuals have suffered badly, and are 
now either sick or dead, my lawn beds 
and borders, with their level masses of 
colour, are the admiration of all who see 
them, and that notwithstanding the dry 
season. Had these been filled with an¬ 
nuals, I am sure they would have been 
bare ami unsightly long ere this. Those 
of your correspondents who are so ready to 
decry everything have failed to show me a 
more excellent way. or. indeed, any way 
at all, so that I shall certainly stick to 
my bedding out. whilst claiming as much 
“ artistic sense ” as they have, and should 
strongly advise others to do so. These 
suggestions are in most cases a delusion 
and a snare for the gardener, though just 
the thing for the seedsman. I have read 
your paper carefully for^ a number of 
years, but have never yet seen a practical 
suggestion such as I asked for, and the 
failure to make one convinces me that 
there is nothing to offer which can ap¬ 
proach in beauty, usefulness, and durabi¬ 
lity really fine plants of the much despised 
“bedding-out” order. Rex. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clematis recta. About a week apro I saw. in 
Gardening Illustrated, an article and illustra¬ 
tion of Clematis recta, which was herbaceous 
and fragrant. It seems to be the Bniall- 
flowered. almost Atmond-scented one, for 
which 1 have been hunting for some years. 
Please tell me through your paper where same 
can he obtained?— U.\fKHAM, (i ra rest nd. 

I Wo are not sure if the Clematis recta 
is the fragrant kind you mean, but if it be 
you can easily get it from any good 
grower of herbaceous plants—as llarr, or 
Perry.—E d.] 

Violets—their removal to frames. -Ar¬ 
rangements must shortly be made to afford 
Violets shelter for the winter. Whether 
it is intended to lift the Violets and plant 
them in the frame, or, ns is often done 
now, merely place The fpime over the lied 
where they were planted out some months 
ago, will depend on how they were treated 
in May. If it is a case of lifting the 
clumps, they ought to be well watered first 
and allowed to settle, then taken up with 
good balls of soil with the least disturb¬ 
ance of the roots possible. If the Violets 
were planted out at first within the area 
of a frame, then it is an easy matter to 
simply place the latter in position. What¬ 
ever plan is followed, it ought to be borne 
in mind that the plants must have an 
abundance of air both day and night. It 
may be only needful for a time to partly 
cover them at night, keeping the lights 
off during the day. Weak applications of 
manure water will now prove helpful.— 

WoODB AST WICK. 

Increasing the stock of perennials.— 

Comparatively few people resort to any 
other mode of propagating perennials 
than by division. As a rule, the owner of 
the small garden finds raising perennials 
from seed too slow', hence he either 
divides his own plants or secures bits 
from liis friends. October is the best 
month to divide the plants, and ground 
intended for their reception ought to be 
prepared beforehand. Many things need 
frequent division if a clump of compact 
growth is to be maintained, and of these 
Phloxes, Campanulas, Pyrethrums, Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum, Galegas, Delphi¬ 
niums, Aeliillens, certain Irises, and 
Helianthuses should be gone over periodi¬ 
cally with this object in view'. Firm 
planting, with a little litter handy, 
should the weather prove exceptionally 
severe after planting, will generally en¬ 
sure these going through the winter and 
blooming the first season. This cannot 
always lie gnapinteefl after a spring shift 
should a dry season follow.— Leahurst. . 
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CAPE FIGWORT (PIIYGEEIUS 
CAPENSIS). 

This fine plant grows 12 foot high with 
uie on a wall facing south, and it gives a 
very fine effect for ninny weeks during 
the summer nnd early autumn. It Is a 
South African plant, which in our country 


Nasturtiums, nnd dwarf Marigolds, that 
was likely to prove very effective, and the 
result certainly exceeds expectation, 
partly because of the exceptional shades of 
the Nasturtium and partly because an 
afterthought introduced at intervals in 
tlie background rounds of T'ropa'dluji 



is generally small and poor when away 
from walls. I grow it in ordinary soil nnd 
it has no winter protection of any kind. 

W. 


A showy sloping bank. -I noted in a 
recent number an arrangement in various 
shades of yellow clothing portions of a 
sloping bank, consisting of 


listing of Calendulas, 

Go; gTc 


canarienso, which, supported on twiggy 
sticks, stand well above the other things 
—a mass of rich yellow; the height and 
lightness serve also to break the some’ 
what fornnfl lines of the Calendula. I am 
delighted with the Nasturtiums; the soil 
is not rich but fairly good and rather on 
the heavy side, and so whilst foliage is 
not too luxuriant flowers are large and of 


Flowering shoots of the Cape Fig wort C Phygelms capen sis ). 


fine substance, the colours alike of 
groundwork and markings rich and well- 
defined. Two very good flowers show 
respectively maroon marking on a rich 
orange ground and a paler ground shot 
with chocolate; the seifs are also remark¬ 
ably good. The two dwarf single Mari¬ 
golds, Silver King and legion of Honour, 
make a very pleasing facing.—E. B. S., 
Hardwick. 

Erodium Manescavf.— It always seem* 
to me that this is an overrated Heron's 
Bill, useful though it is, and there are 
many much more beautiful Erodiutns. It 
cannot, for instance, be compared with 
such as E. guttatum. E. pelargoni flora in, 
E. sibthorpianum, E. kolblanum, and 
many others in the genus. It is still 
flowering, but the blooms are now much 
smaller than early in the season, and, as 
they are more sparsely borne, it would not 
be fair to judge the plant by its present 
appearance. Even when at its best, in 
June and early July, E. Manescavi is, 
however, not of a good colour, being of a 
purple of a rather aggressive kind, and 
the flowers are borne too sparsely. Tt. is 
useful for the rougher places in (lie wild 
garden. It often produces self-sown 
seedlings in my garden.—S. Aiinott. 

Iris cretensis. — This little Iris is 
seldom met with in cultivation, and its 
name is not to he found in nurserymen's 
catalogues as a rule. It is a pretty flower, 
somewhat after the style of that of Iris 
stvlosa or unguicularis, to which siieeies 
it is said to he allied. In comparing the 
flowers of the two, those of I. stylosa are 
found to be considerably larger and hand¬ 
somer. In I. stylosa the falls are 
o.j inches in length and 1} inches in 
breadth. In I. cretensis (he falls are 
2A inches in length and inch in breadth, 
while the standards are only \ inch in 
breadth. In I. stylosa the yellow hand, 
which is margined with purple veining on 
a white ground, reaches half-way down 
the fall, the lower half being self-coloured 
lavender or purple, according to the 
variety, while in 1. cretensis the baud and 
veining occupy the whole of the fall ex¬ 
cept. tlie lower A inch, which is self- 
coloured. With this exception the colour¬ 
ing is the same in the two species, hut, 
with the larger amount of lavender or 
purple in the fall the blossoms of I. 
stylosa are the more striking. Still, 
during the winter months, one would not 
core to be without I. cretensis. The 
leaves of I. cretensis are about 20 inches 
in length and only J inch in breadth, 
whereas those of I. stylosa are consider¬ 
ably over 3 feet in length and \ inch in 
breadth. Both require similar treatment, 
doing best in a light soil in a sunny 
position, and both flower profusely in the 
sou tli - west.— Wi nduam Fitzhbrbert. 

Lilium speciosum.— This is one of the. 
most universally grown of all Lilies, for 
it is second to none for retarding, may be 
readily flowered in pots for tlie embellish¬ 
ment of the conservatory or greenhouse at 
this season, and given a flue August and 
September it will bloom beautifully out- 
of-doors. There is, too, a marked differ- 
once in tlie colour of the several varieties, 
for in some the flowers are white, while in 
I others they are of a bright carmine- 
| crimson, various intermediate shades 
being also represented. The flowers have 
but little scent, so that they may be used 
in confined places, where those with a 
more pronounced perfume w r oul<l be out of 
place. We get our supplies of this Lily 
both from Holland and Japan. The 
Dutch-grown bulbs may he had in flow r er 
somewlut earlier than the Japanese ones, 
though these latter, during their second 
year in this (QjiftfrfBl fyiljl bloom earlier 
than in the first year. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

OLD-FASHIONED JAM RECIPES. 
This week we will consider the methods 
of a bygone day, when women were noted 
for their skill in the arts of the still- 
room—arts which enabled them to pro¬ 
duce delicious preserves, and sometimes 
to evolve recipes with which some enter¬ 
prising descendant of commercial instincts 
iaid the foundation of a large fortune. 
All who value good housekeeping, and 
take special pride in a well-stocked store¬ 
room, will do well to pay some attention 
to the rules which guided former house¬ 
keepers to such excellent results. They 
were most careful in the first instance to 
see that the fruit for preserving was 
gathered on a dry day, and that, whether 
it was intended for bottling or for making 
into jams or jellies, it was dealt with as 
soon as possible after being taken from 
the trees. Then everything for use was 
delicately clean and dry. Preserving-pa ns 
were never placed flat upon the fire, but 
were raised on a trivet, and the preserve 
being made was never left to take care of 
itself, but was stirred continuously, 
gently at first., and quickly towards the 
end of the cooking time. Over the old- 
fashioned stove this certainly proved a 
trying experience, and one which can be 
considerably improved upon now by the 
use of a gas-cooker. In order to preserve 
both the true flavour and the colour of 
jams and jellies the fruit was boiled 
rapidly, and somewhat reduced before the 
sugar was added, care being used to pre¬ 
vent the fruit being so thick that the 
sugar •could not. dissolve easily and throw 
ui) the scum. As to the sugar itself, here 
is what a housekeeper of the old school 
says about it:—“ Use that which is well 
refined always for preserves in general. It 
is false economy to purchase an inferior 
kind, as there is great waste from it in 
the quantity of scum which it throws up.” 
The best, has been used exclusively for the 
recipes given here. 

Red Gooseberry jam. — The small, 
rough, red Gooseberries, when fully ripe, 
are the best for this preserve, which may, 
however, be made with the larger kinds of 
fruit. Cut the stalks and tops carefully 
from the fruit, weigh it, and boil it 
quickly for three-quarters of an hour, 
keeping it well stirred. Then, to every 
jMnind of fruit add 14 oz. of preserving 
sugar, roughly pounded, and boil these 
together briskly from twenty to twenty- 
live minutes. Stir this jam well, as it is 
liable to burn if neglected. 

Cherry jam. —First stone and then 
weigh some freshly - gathered Cherries. 
Roil them over a brisk fire for an hour, 
keeping them constantly stirred from the 
bottom of the pan. Now add £ lb. of pre¬ 
serving sugar, roughly powdered, for each 
11). of the fruit, and boil the preserve 
quickly for twenty minutes, removing the 
scum as it rises. Some of the kernels of 
the Cherry-stones may he added to the 
jam five minutes before it is taken from 
the fire. This recipe produces a firm pre¬ 
serve of fine colour and flavour, far i 
superior to any that can be made by the j 
ordinary method of boiling the fruit and ; 
sugar together from the beginning. If 
liked, the proportion of sugar may be in¬ 
creased to 12 oz. or 10 oz., in which case 
diminish the time of boiling before it is 
added by a quarter of an hour, and after¬ 
wards by ten minutes. 

Excellent Raspberry jelly. — Put 
some ripe Raspberries into an enamel pan 
and draw the juice from them by four or 
live minutes’ gentle simmering; then 
strain. Weigh the juice and boil it 
quickly for twenty minutes, draw it from 
the fire, and add l Ib^of preserving sugar 
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to each pound of the juice, and when that 
is dissolved place the pan again on the 
lire and l>oil fast from twelve to fifteen 
minutes, skimming thoroughly, and keep¬ 
ing it well stirred. When it jellies in 
falling from the spoon it is done. Nothing 
in the way of tin or iron should he used in 
making this, as these metals will convert 
the fine red colour to a dingy purple. 
This jelly will be improved in colour and 
firmness, though not in flavour, by adding 
to it a third of the quantity of the juice 
of ripe White Currants. In such case it 
will require rather less boiling. 

A good melange.— Boil for three- 
quarters of dli hour, in 2 lb. of clear, red 
Gooseberry-juice, 1 lb. of very rij>e Green 
Gages, weighed after they have boon 
skinned and stoned. Then stir to them 
15 lb. of preserving sugar, roughly jk>w- 
dered, aud boil again quickly for twenty 
minutes. If the quantity of preserve is 
mooli increased the time for boiling before 
adding the sugar must be so likewise. 

Damson solid.— Pour the juice from 
Damsons which have stood for a night in 
a very cool oven, or been stewed in a jar 
placed in a pan of water. Weigh the 
juice and put it into a preserving-pa 11 , 
allowing to each lb. of it 1J lb. of good 
cooking Apples, peeled, cored, and 
quartered. Roil these together, keeping 
them well stirred, from twenty-five to 
thirty minutes; then add 14 oz. of sugar 
to each pound of the juice, and when dis¬ 
solved continue the boiling for another 
ten minutes. If this recipe is followed 
with exactness it gives a perfectly smooth 
aud firm preserve, very attractive if 
moulded into small shapes. 

Oran berry jelly.— This is excellent 
for serving with cold meat. It may be 
made equally well with the small red 
Hunch berries which grow in some parts of 
the Midlands. Put the fruit into a pre¬ 
serving-pan with half a pint of water to 
each pound of fruit. Roil gently for half- 
an-hour, stirring and skimming well. Now 
strain off the juice, and weigh it, and to 
each pint allow 1 lb. of sugar, and boil 
until it jellies on the spoon. A few drops 
of carmine added the last tiling after the 
boiling is over will greatly improve the 
colour. — Jessie J. Williams, in The 
Guardian. • 


TIIE PEACH IN COOKERY. 

Much grown in our country, both indoors 
and out. Peaches are often plentiful, but 
owing to cold seasons, poor choice of 
kinds, and other troubles, the flavour is ; 
not always what it should be, that is, 1 
eaten in the ripe state, when the fruit is 
good, is the best of all ways. There are 
also kinds, unfortunately, that are never 
good in flavour, no matter how good the 
culture. These kinds should be thrown 
away. As things are generally, there will 
often be Peaches of poor quality that 
are better in the cook’s hands, and. there¬ 
fore,,, some of the cook’s ways of treating 
them may he worth giving :— 

Peches a la Parisienne (Cordon Bleu 
recipe).—Blanch some rice, -then drain it 
well, and finish cooking it in a small quan¬ 
tity of milk, so that it is fairly firm and 
has absorbed all the liquid. When it is 
sufficiently cooked, beat in the yolk of one 
or two eggs, and afterwards add the 
whites when they have been beaten to a 
very stiff froth. Butter a timbale mould 
of silver or fireproof china, put a layer of 
the prepared rice at the bottom, and then 
a layer of Peaches that have been skinned 
and simmered gently in syrup flavoured 
with vanilla. Put another layer of rice on 
top of the I’eaches, and cover it with a 
little ordinary meringue sprinkled with 
crushed macaroons or finely - chopped 
grilled Barcelona Nuts. Put the dish in 


the oven for a few minutes to brown it 
lightly on the top. 

Peches a la cardinal. —Peel some ripe 
Peaches of uniform size, and arrange them 
neatly in a silver bowl or entree-dish that 
can be placed on ice. Pass some ripe Rasp¬ 
berries through a fine sieve, add an equal 
quantity of sugar, and cook it gently in a 
copper bowl till it hangs on the spoon like 
double cream. Let this pur£e of Rasp¬ 
berries get cold, then mask the Peaches 
with it, and keep the bowl on ice till the 
dish is to be sent to table. Before serving, 
sprinkle some freshly-peeled almonds that 
have been cut into thin strips over the top. 

I’eches flambeks. — Peel some rii>e 
Peaches, divide them in half, and poach 
them in syrup flavoured with vanilla for 
a quarter of an hour without letting the 
liquid boil. Let the fruit get cold in the 
syrup, then drain the Peaches, and 
arrange them neatly in a silver entr<5e dish 
or bowl. Pour the liquid over them after 
reducing it to a thick syrup, and when 
quite ready to serve i»our over the top 
some kirseli or rum, and set it on fire out¬ 
side the dining-room door. 

Peches a la maintenon. Prepare an 
Almond Genoese mixture in the ordinary 
way, and bake it in a plain border mould 
that has been well buttered. As soon as it 
is done, turn it out carefully on to a sieve, 
and let it get quite cold. Divide the cake 
into two layers, soak them in syrup 
flavoured with kirseli, and spread some 
Red Currant Jelly flavoured with Rasp¬ 
berries on the lower half. Place the upper 
one 011 the fop, and cover the whole cake 
with a layer of the same kind of jelly 
softened with a little kirseli. Sprinkle 
some chopped, grilled Almonds or Bar¬ 
celona Nuts over the top, and place the 
cake on a round dish. While the cake is 
cooking, peel some ripe Peaches, divide 
them in half, and simmer them very gently 
in ‘syrup. Let them get cold, then drain 
them, and arrange them in a circle, over¬ 
lapping one another slightly 011 the top of 
the cake. Fill up the hollow centre with 
thick, whipped cream flavoured with 
vanilla and slightly sweetened, and gar¬ 
nish the dish with bunches of crystallised 
Red Currants. Serve as cold as possible. 

Bordure de mousse aux Peches.— To 
piopare this delicious sweet for six or eight 
people, take 1 11*. of very ripe Peaches— 
small ones will do that are not fit to serve 
at dessert—peel them, remove the stones, 
and pass the fruit through a hairsievo 
! into an earthenware bowl. Add 0 oz. of 
j icing sugar and the juice of half n lemon, 
and let the sugar melt. When it is quite 
dissolved add two leaves of gelatine that 
have been melted in the bain-marie in a 
little water. Last of all, add half a pint 
of will pi ted cream, then turn the mixture 
into a border mould and let it set in 
pounded and malted Ice. The mousse 
should be set in about an hour and a half. 
When ready to serve, turn it out 011 a very 
cold, flat dish, and fill up the centre with 
some fruit that lias been flavoured with 
fine champagne or any of her liqueur that 
mny be preferred. The fruit may be varied 
according to the season, and can be 
masked with Strawberry or Raspberry 
sauce, which can be prepared with bottled 
fruit if the fresh berries are out of season. 
Bartlett Pears, or white stewing Pears, 
that have beeu simmered in syrup, will 
also answer the purjiose.— Lady's Pictorial. 


Plum Reine Claude Conducta.— This is 
a Gage without the rich luscious flavour 
of some Gages. It has a delicate 
flavour with a low content of sugar. It is 
of medium size, and in colour a nice plimi- 
ied. It grows well in the open. I am not 
quite sure where 1 Igot it, but think it 
from the font incut.ryW. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

THE TENBY DAFFODIL NEAR 
WATER. 

A number of tlie stouter Daffodils do very 
well near water, and there Is no merit in 
picking out any one. But the Tenby 
Daffodil rather surprises us by the way it 
grows and increases in very cool, wet 
place, whereas in some gardens where it 
gets every attention it fails. 


autumn there is a surprising lack. Below 
I purpose mentioning a few which have 
given me pleas'll re in the past, hoping n.y 
experience may be of some little vame to 
others not so fortunate. 

CERATOSTIOMA PI.t'MBAOINOIDES, which 
flowers here (Cornwall) in September, is a 
rampant plant. When first I obtained it 
some years ago, I found it rather hard to 
establish. Now, however, I have great 
spreading patches in both a dry spot on 
rockwork and under tlie heavy shade of 
•some Aueubtts. Its flowers are of a slaty- 


Saxifraqa Fobtunf.i is lovely. My plants 
thrive in the moraine, not because they 
demand such culture, but so that I may 
successfully grow .them in full sun. By 
nature this plant loves water, anil a moist- 
rooting medium. The flowers, which are 
at their best in November, of all times, are 
borne on graceful arching stems, a foot 
long, of the most delicate snow-white 
imaginable. Altogether an excellent 
plant, and fjuite hardy. 

Veronica curia — This is one of the 

true rock Veronicas, and is excellent for 



The Tenby Daffodil by the waterside. 


AUTUMN FLOWERS IN TIIE ROCK 
GARDEN. 

After the last of the Campanulas have 
faded there usually comes a blank in the 
rock garden until the Crocus species begin 
to open. True, in favourable seasons, 
some alpines, if trimmed over rather 
severely after flowering in spring, will 
i:ive a second crop of bloom during Sep¬ 
tember. Notable amongst such, to men¬ 
tion a few. are the Aubrietias, Alyssum 
alpestre, Arenaria montana, Gypsophilas, 
and SaiHinaria ocymoides. But of rock 
plants whose prorer bh»ming seas® is 

Go gie 


blue, blit at a distance are attractive, i 
When grown in a very dry si>ot, the \ 
pretty, red mid-ribs of the leaves are ac¬ 
centuated, whilst tlie whole foliage takes 
on a distinct golden hue. 

Polygonum vaocimfolium is an alpine 
“Knot Grass’’ I have lately lieen given. 
At present it is sending out short spikes I 
of rosy-pink flowers, of which I am unable I 
to become enamoured as yet. The habit of j 
the plant is sub-shrubby, and it is, 1 am 
told, a good subject for a damp place, so i 
I am trying It in a corner where Mimulus 
luteus flourishes. ! 


lending a vivid tint of blue to the rock 
garden at this time of year. It, however, 
requires to become established before 
doing itself justice. In a sunny si>ot, it 
| sends up flower-spikes each 9 inches long 
I of a blue that rivals that of Gentiana 
verna in intensity. Like V. repens, sprigs 
pulled off with a heel and stuck in “any¬ 
how ” in shade root readily, which, of 
course, adds to its value. 

Zauschnerias have always flowered in a 
half-hearted way with me. Why this is, I 
cannot explain, as I grow Calandrinia 
umbellata to-^perfect ion, and the likes of 
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these two plants should be identical, grow¬ 
ing naturally as they do in a hot, sandy, 
suu-baked spot. Nevertheless, a well- 
flowered plant of Z. ealifornica splendens 
is a sight not soon forgotten, with 
hundreds of drooping tubular flowers of a 
vivid crimson. Bees are attracted to it, 
poor though it often is during the bloom¬ 
ing period. 

Z. mkxic'ana is identical, except that 
I>erhaps it may lx* a trifle bushier in habit 
sind its flowers of a less striking hue. 
Although it does not flower in autumn, yet 
1 cannot resist saying a good word for 

Ac.*:ana michopiiyi.la, an old favourite 
of mine. At this time of year it is covered 
with numerous vivid crimson seed-pods, 
like little burs, which in their humble way 
are quite decorative. • But what makes it 
doubly valuable is the fact that it will 
really flourish under a Yew-tree, a dis¬ 
tinction shared by very few other plants. 

Seorrier , Cornwall. G. A. Temple. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

ARRANGEMENTS OF WILD FLOWERS 
ANI) GRASSES. 

There is ail abundant choice from amongst 
the wild flowers and Grasses of our hedge¬ 
rows and ditches with which many most 
effective arrangements may easily be 
made. The mistake of overcrowding for 
effect occurs quite as often, ami probably 
more so, when dealing with wild flowers, 
the supply often being profuse, whilst it 
is not. considered in any way a sacrifice to 
cut them. The colours, too, are more 
often than not too much mixed up 
together. The characters of the flowers 
selected, too, are not so often thought, of 
as should be the ease. Plants which grow 
together produce flowers which oftentimes 
associate well in the same design. Take, 
for instance, the white Water Lily of our 
jjonds, lakes, and rivers; this is in good 
company, with the yellow variety, with 
Myosotis palustris, found growing upon 
the margins, and with other aquatic or 
sub-aquatie plants which do not receive 
so much attention as they deserve. The 
white Water Lily is one of the most valu¬ 
able <>f our British wild plants, and whilst 
in bloom during a prolonged season will 
take the place of either the Eucharis or 
Pancratium, with no loss in the effect, pro¬ 
duced. It is not made so much use of as 
it deserves, from the simple reason that it 
is common and hardy. The buds which 
have not hitherto expanded at all can be 
turned to good account when smaller 
flowers are required. If these do not open 
of their own accord soon after being cut, 
it is an easy matter to open them artiti- I 
daily; they will not then readily close ! 
again. The flowers which have been open 
a day or two are not so much trouble in 
tliis respect. Both are useful in their 
way, the smaller ones, when arranged, 
looking as if they were a distinct or minor 
variety. 

Another very good selection to ac¬ 
company these Lilies is the common 
yellow Buttercup of our fields, or the 
larger form which grows in damp or 
marshy places. Docks and even Thistles 
can Ik* used, much as they are shunned, 
and rightly so, by cultivators of the soil; 
yet the flowers can in this way he made 
to serve some useful purpose. The Ox- 
eye Daisy whilst in flower will save cut¬ 
ting any white Marguerites from the culti¬ 
vated plants: whilst the yellow variety 
will also be found useful. Both of these 
and the blue Cornflower will be found to 
last well in a cut state. Then there are 
the Poppies, which are a host in them¬ 
selves, and with which most effective de¬ 
signs may be made in combination with 


Grasses and 
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varies foliage. | From up- 

Google 


lauds aud hills may be culled the Heather I 
in a variety of tints, with other suitable 
material, nearly all of which will Inst well 
in water. For tall and bold arrangements 
there is the common yellow Iris of our 
streams, the foliage of which alone is orna¬ 
mental, but the flowers enhance it still 
more ; so also do the tall Sedges and 
Grasses, many of which, can be had now. 
There are also such ns the common Rush 
and the Bulrush, or Cat-.o’-iilne-talls, with 
other tall-growing plants found in marshy 
and moist soils. The Grasses alone, such 
as the Barley Grass, the Oat Grass, the 
Quaking or Dodder Grass, with numbers 
of smaller-growing kinds, afford an excel¬ 
lent choice. Both ornamental and elegant 
kinds may lie found in nearly all situa¬ 
tions. both in lowlands and uplands. The 
berry-bearing plants will also add to the 
choice. The common wild Convolvulus or 
small Bindweed should be mentioned for 
suspending from the sides of tall trumpet 
glasses. 

With such an abundant choice as our 
own British wild flowers afford us, it Is 
not possible to name nearly all of the most 
useful things from which to choose. 
There is, however, plenty of seo[ie in 
adapting all to the tilling of vases and for 
varied purposes. 

HOW TO ARRANGE CUT FLOWERS. 
Thk art of arranging cut flowers flops not 
seem to keep pace with the rapidly-grow¬ 
ing demand for flowers of all kinds. In 
flic majority of decorations and bouquets 
far too many flowers nre used, quantity 
seeming to be thought to make up for 
lack of arrangement. Even in establish¬ 
ments in which professional decorators 
are kept, we have frequently been surprised 
at the lack of originality shown as 
regards combination or arrangement, 
while in villa residences, and even 
cottages, one often finds exquisite taste 
displayed. To wliut excellent use is the 
common Ivy put by some, who, having but 
few flowers, are compelled to make the 
most of what they have; associated with a 
few common Ferns in hanging baskets, il 
lasts for months in ordinary windows or 
corridors. Such sprays, too, are useful in 
winter for entwining over the handles of 
baskets containing cut flowers. Baskets, 
too, Ailed with fresh, green Moss, require 
only a fraction of the flowers usually con¬ 
sidered necessary to till either them or 
vases satisfactorily. There can be no 
doubt Unit over-crowding is the greatest 
of all evils in regard to cut-flower arrange¬ 
ment, and unless one has a firm base, such 
as sand covered with Moss, tile flowers 
press too closely on each other. Unless 
every flower lias loom do stand out clear 
of its neighbours, the arrangement can¬ 
not possibly he iierfect. Small vases, 
dishes, or baskets look most striking when 
filled with only one variety of flower. 
Even in mixed vases three colours are 
more effective than a larger number. The 
free use of foliage is one of the.greatest 
safeguards against over-crowding, and, as 
a rule, nothing suits a flower so well as 
its own foliage. The old notion of garnish¬ 
ing everything with Maiden-hair Fern has 
happily, to a great extent, gone out of 
fashion. Maiden-hair is very transient, 
and soon gives a worn-out look to the 
flowers, the beauty of which it is intended 
to enhance. Very large vases must have 
flowers and foliage, in proportion. At the 
present time there is a wealth of such 
material in gardens, notably Gladioli, 
Lilies of tile lancifolinm type. Hollyhocks, 
and Dahlias. These look well in large 
vases if cut to suit them and dropped 
into them so ns to stand clear of each 
other. If a good stiff branch of Butcher's 
Pm Mini he first inserted, each stem will 
then remain Arm where placed, and for 


diaping the edges of such vases long trail¬ 
ing sprays of common Periwinkle are very 
effective. ' In towns, large stems of the 
common Bulrush are in great request for 
vases; they last a long time in good con¬ 
dition, a consideration by no means to he 
overlooked. 

Aspidistras in winter (Cl. W.J .—As the 
days are now shorter your Aspidistra will 
need less water than it did during the 
height of the summer, but it. is impossible 
to say how often it should he wntered, as 
a good deal depends upon the condition of 
the roots, size of the init. and the position 
the ]iot occupies in the dwelling-house. 
Enough water should be given to keep the 
soil fairly moist—that is to say, it must 
not he wet enough to become mudlike, as 
this will soon affect the roots. In water¬ 
ing give enough to moisten the soil 
thoroughly, but take care (hat no super¬ 
fluous water is allowed to stand in the 
saucer, or whatever receptacle it is stood 
ill. After this wait till the soil is 
moderately dry before watering, hut when 
necessary, water thoroughly as before. 
As a slight guide to the time that should 
elapse between the waterings it may lie 
mentioned that wo have a couple of plants 
in a window facing east, which at this 
time of year need watering about twice a 
week. Later on once a week will be suffi¬ 
cient. Tlie leaves should be sponged about 
once a week or so, hut in cold weather 
they are best cleaned with a dry duster. 
The Aspidistra needs to he kept clear of 
frost, lienee during sharp frosts a very- 
good plan is to take the plants from the 
window and stand them in the centre of 
the room, where they are quite safe, 
unless the weather is very cold. A very 
suitable soil for the Aspidistra is two- 
thirds loam to one-third leaf-mould, and 
enough silver-sand to lie readily detected 
in tile mixture. Do not oil any account 
disturb the roots of your plants at this 
season of the year, for the month of April 
is the best time either to divide the plant 
or. if needed, to put it into a larger pot. 
To divide the plant turn it out of the lxit 
and remove all superfluous soil, so that 
the iKisitiou of the underground stems call 
he seeu. You must then make up your 
mind where-yon wish the plant divided, 
and, if necessary, the creeping stem may 
be cut through with a sharp knife. In 
potting, place some broken pieces of poi in 
the bottom to ensure drainage. Plant food 
is not necessary ; 11 only induces n coarser 
style of growth, which is not an advant¬ 
age. Our plants, which are in very good 
condition, have not lxen repotted for three 
years, and at no lime have they had any 
plant food. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

The wood wasp (Sirex .iuvene.UB).—I shall be 
obliged if you will 1st me know in your paper 
about the enclosed fly (1) Its name? (2) Is it 
harmful to people or rattle? (5) Does it form 
a nest like a wasp? (4) Where does it form its 
nest in hanks, trees, or roofs?—J. G. Gordon, 
Wood Lane. Armscote House , Stratford-on • 
A von. 

|The insect is one of the wood wasps, 
called Sirex juveneus. Its larvae live in 
and eat the wood of Fines and 1 -a relics 
They feed for several years and sometimes 
emerge from furniture, etc., that has been 
nflide up from the (roes in which (hey 
were living. It is harmful to noitliei 
cattle nor human beings, and makes no 
nest, living in llio wood of the trees 
affected.) 

Lapageria leaves unhealthy (W. Loir).— 
Tlio Lapageria leaves sent were covered with 
thrips, which has caused their unhealthy ap¬ 
pearance. Probably the causes have been too 
much heat in the house, and also overdryness 
at the roots. Examine the soil in which it is 
growing, and. if it is dry. give sufficient water 
to thoroughly moisten the whole of it, keep 
the house cool and well ventilated, and con¬ 
tinue the syringing twice daily: also fumigate 
several limes on alternate evenings. 
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ROSES. 

KAMBLEIIS AND STRAGGLERS. J 
One ix inclined to agree with some of | 
your correspondents who wish to discard \ 
most, if not all, of the modern “Ramblers,” 
by which we are to understand the climb¬ 
ing Polyanthus and Wichuraiana Roses. 
There is no doubt a vast deal of hopeless 
rubbish in these two classes, but there are 
a few Roses among them that no garden I 
tan lie without. If only one is to be ! 
chosen from each class I would place I 
Rlush Rambler, here figured, ns seen in 
Miss Willinott's garden at Great Wariey 1 
in the llrst, and Hiawatha in the second. 


Rambler and Hiawatha, and though their 
flowering period is short, these two ap¬ 
proach iierfection. The former has fine 
light green foliage, which is not affected 
by mildew or black si»t; one fault it has 
is that it makes great growth in the early 
summer, which is inclined to smother the 
bloom. In my garden in the moist climate 
of tlie north-west of Ireland this Rose is 
magnificent, the Hasses of bloom are very 
large and have none of that slight magenta 
tinge that one sometimes sees in the south 
of England. Hiawatha runs this Rose 
close; its growth is clean and easily 
trained, and its bright showy blooms very 
attractive; it stands wot weather well, and 
its flowering period is a fairly long one. 


topped, and its long growths are very 
brittle and can seldom be bent without 
snapping. This Rose loses its foliage about 
the flowering time, and is bare and scraggy 
the rest of the year. Tausendsehon is 
another Rose that loses its foliage and 
looks miserable all the autumn. These 
last three Roses are. to he replanted in a 
thicket of Sloe and Thorn trees, wliefe the 
want of foliage will not be noticed. Two 
other climbing Polyanthus, Gerbe Rose 
and Perlc des Nelges, were sent to me as 
weeping standards. It is, however, the 
gardener who weeps and not the Roses, 
which send yard-long growths up into the 
air and refuse to lie trained in any reason¬ 
able manner. If the long shoots of Gerbe 



Rose Blush Rambler in Miss Willmotfs garden at Wariey Place, Great Wat Icy. 


These two fulfil much of the requirements 
of a perfect Rambler Rose. Rambler Roses 
are used for clothing pergolas, arches, 
screens, and in the case of Wichurainnns 
also for growing over banks and low walls. 
The perfect Rose for these purposes should 
have continuous and-showy bloom, growth 
amenable to training, and, above all, 
clean, bright, persistent foliage, evergreen 
if possible, as we want our jiergoias and 
screens covered, at any rate, with some¬ 
thing green, not with bare branches for 
nine months in the year as is so often the 
ease. The perfect Rambler is not yet to 
hand, and in the meantime let us use the 
best only of those we have which approach 
ns nearly as possible to the conditions 
given above. I have -na^nLioued Bkish 
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I wonder if your readers have noticed that 
this ltose seeds very freely. 1 have dug 
up seedlings from rough parts of the 
garden which, when grown on, have been 
true to type; one or two a little deeper iu 
colour. None of the other climbing 
Polyanthas appeal to me except American 
Pillar, but I have not grown this long 
enough to be certain as to its merits or 
defects. 

Tea Rambler is early and pretty »n 
flower, but is woefully straggly in growth 
and much affected by black spot. Aglaia 
is another straggler and a sparse bloomer 
to boor. Queen Alexandra was charming 
for a season or two, but has developed 
very bad qualities. It was planted on a 
high wooden screen, which it soon over- 


Rose are bent down they wither off and 
lose their leaves. This is a pretty little 
Rose and sweet-scented, but not very dis¬ 
tinct. Perle des Neiges is like a dozen 
other white Cluster Roses. I have not men¬ 
tioned Crimson Rambler and Flower of 
Fairfield; they are both almost impossible, 
owing to their liability to mildew. 

In writing of the Wichuraianas one 
cannot, of course, omit Dorothy Perkins, 
though one seldom sees it doing well ex¬ 
cept in a really warm place. It is fine in 
Uie south of England and in suburban 
gardens, round London, where its masses 
of bloom are unsurpassable. Further 
north one does not get the same immense 
trusses of bloom, and the flowering period 
is not simultaneous, so- that much of the 
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effect is lost. The foliage Is ruther poor 
and scanty. The same may be said for 
the sports from Dorothy Perkins—Dorothy 
Dennison, a charming pale pink, and 
White Dorothy, lather a murky white 
with pinkish buds. In my northern 
garden Lady Gay Is found to be more 
satisfactory than Dorothy Perkins. Grown 
on a high screen of rough posts the flower 
trusses hang like bunches of Grapes; the 
individual blooms arc larger and slightly 
deeper in colour than those of Dorothy 
Perkins, and its habit of growth is more 
drooping and graceful: the foliage is, how¬ 
ever, rather poor and it makes quantities 
of dead wood. Jersey Beauty I have seen 
doing best on a wall in a garden in Kent, 
where Roses are made much of. During 
its short period of flower it is very charm¬ 
ing, but its foliage hardly clothes the wall 
afterwards. In my opinion the best of the 
Wichuraianas after Hiawatha are Reu6 
Andr6 and Alberlc Barbier. Both have 
good foliage, that of Alberic Barbier being 
dark green and glossy, and very per¬ 
sistent. Both have charming buds of 
good shape and colour, and the open flower 
Is conspicuous and distinct. Edouard 
Proust runs these close, but the foliage is 
not so good. 

How misleading are the beautifully- 
trained and well-dressed Ramblers one sees 
growing in pots at the great shows! They 
all appear charming, thanks to the care 
lavished on them, and the looker-on learns 
little about their habit of growth, ns they 
are all trained much alike, and nothing 
about their foliage, which appears green 
and ample, thanks to constant spraying 
and application of st imulants. The j 
ordinary amateur cannot give the same 
amount of attention to his Ramblers if ho 
has a number of them; the necessary 
pruning and training take as much time 
as he can spare. He will, therefore, be well 
advised to grow as few varieties as possi¬ 
ble. and only those that will he most effec¬ 
tive in bloom, the most pleasing to look 
ujxni, and that give the least trouble when 
out of flower. E. A. C. | 

PLANTED OUT v. POT ROSES. 
Having had some experience of both 
methods. I have come to the conclusion 
that a happy combination of the two is 
preferable in the private garden, which, 
in many ways, is quite distinct from that 
of the trade grower, who needs a quan¬ 
tity of good flowers at some given time. 
Perhaps I can best express myself by a 
brief description of one of our own Rose- 
houses. This is divided into two sections, 
and runs from north to south, upon rather 
falling ground. The house is 24 feet, wide 
(inside) and 140 feet long, and is so 
arranged that there are side walls rang¬ 
ing from 2J feet to 4 feet in height. A 
border of li feet runs all round inside, then 
a pathway of 2} feet in width, the rest a 
centre border of a lit He over 12 feet.. This 
centre is not altogether soil, for there is 
a concrete border around it of about a foot 
wide. The pi lies are against the outsides 
of the narrow border, upon the pathside. 
There arc a few Roses, such as Molly 
Sharman Crawford, Catherine Merrnet, 
Bridesmaid. Com tease do Nada iliac, and 
Niphetos against the inside walls, while 
Hie border itself is tilled with pot plants. 
In the. centre bed are some strong plants 
of free-flowering and upright rather than 
bushy growers. Against the uprights are 
William Allen Richardson, and here and 
I here a Marshal Niol. All round the 
middle border there are pot. plants stand¬ 
ing upon the concrete edging. By keeping 
a few other jmt plants elsewhere it is a 
simple matter to have this house in a pleas¬ 
ing condition by the simple process of 
moving a few plants. The plants on the 
wall and those against the pillars may be 
almost out of flownr, and stillfve can have 
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a pleasing show by keeping tfieir foliage 
clean and helping with the pot plants. 
One can get at the centre border with 
facility by moving the row of ]iot plants 
from the wail, nnd it is easy to keep the 
whole dean, because they are so easily 
reached. At the highest part of the house 
there is ample room for a few of the de¬ 
lightful weepers now so much wanted for 
extensive decorations. The iiot plants are 
ripened in the ordinary way outside, nnd 
ample air allowed to those permanently 
planted until the time comes for starting 
them. A. riPEB. 

NOTES AND DUPLIES. 

Roses for a dinner table. One of the 

prettiest tallies seen in competition this 
year was noted lately. The variety used 
was the Tea, Mine. Jean Dupuy. It is not 
a new kind; but is all too rarely seen. 
The shades of colour (yellow and pink in 
the flowers of this sort) blend perfectly. 
Richmond, by itself, with its own foliage, 
is most, effective, but the flowers should be 
young anil fresh. Lady Hillingdon, Sun¬ 
burst, and Marquise de Siuety all have 
fawn or apricot shades in the blooms, 
which make them most telling for table 
decoration. Another trio, any one of 
which makes a striking show, are Mrs. 
Alfred Tate, Mrs. A. R. Waddell, and 
Lady Pirrie. Seen for the first time this 
year was Irish Kiteflame. This is rich in 
tile extreme and will be even more effec¬ 
tive for the purixi.se than Irish Elegance, 
which has done duty so long. Old Gold, 
again, is a new variety that should he 
noted. When the single Hiawatha has its 
blooms placed on the table somewhat 
sparingly it is effective, but. when over¬ 
done does not apiieal. Rayon d’Or will 
be valued when plentiful enough, and a 
single ]link: kind named Lady Curzon is 
choice.—H. S. 

Bose Ionise Catherine Breslau.— This is 
one of the most charming Roses of the new 
Pernettiana section. It is a strong and 
branching grower, the stems thickly set with 
formidable thorns that in themselves are an 
attraction from their beautiful colouring. 
Tlie massive, oval-shaped bud. of coral-red, 
shaded with clirouie-.vellow. opens into a large 
flower that is very full and globular, and lasts 
well, both upon the plant and when cut. 
There is a. clear shrimp-pink colour in the 
petals, and ttie reddish-copper and chrome- 
yellow seen in its younger stages remain on 
the reverse side nf tile petals. It is a free 
bloomer.- F. U. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING OUTDOOR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The vagaries of the weather during the 
summer are responsible for many plants 
flowering out of season or else unduly 
early. I have lieon looking through a col¬ 
lection of early-flowering outdoor Chrys¬ 
anthemums left undisturbed since last, 
season, and except for cutting down the 
plants and since staking and tying them, 
little else than keeping the ground clean 
has been done. These two-year-old 
plants have, so far, done remarkably well, 
and many are already flowering profusely. 
Goacher’s Crimson is n blaze of colour. 
The Mine. Marie Masse family is also in 
full blossom. Reside the original member 
of Hie family already mentioned, there 
are Crimson Marie Masse (bronzy-crim¬ 
son), Horace Martin (yellow), Ralph Cur¬ 
tis (ereamy-wliite), nnd oilier sports ftom 
one or other of the foregoing sorts, each 
of which Is useful for cutting, and at this 
early period valued by market men and 
florists. I,OKlie is another of the very 
early-flowering, rich yellow Japanese 
sorts, nnd many others of these old plants 
promise to make a bright show in the near 
future. I’ompons, too. are opening quite 
early. Flora, now quite an old sort, iN at 
its liest, the golden-yellow blossoms open¬ 
ing in profusion and making n tine patch 
of colour. The dainty golden-yellow, 


miniature-flowered Pompion Mignon is 
most attractive, useful alike in the garden 
and for sprays of cut flowers. Toreador 
(reddish-bronze), Maud Pitcher (bronze), 
and Bronze Bride (rosy-bronze and gold) 
are a few of the Pompons that are just on 
(he ]ioint of ojiening. Singles, too, are 
coming on apace, and some of these are 
noteworthy for their rich colour. The 
plants raised earlier In the year are not 
likely to flower for some time. We can 
only hope we may pass through Sep¬ 
tember and early October without frosts, 
then growers will not regret the season 
being Inter than usual. W. V. T. 

HOUSING THE PLANTS. 

The time of housing the plants depends 
much upon the locality in which they are 
in. If it be a low-lying, and consequently 
a damp district, it will be more liable to 
early visitation of frost in (he autumn, 
which would necessitate an earlier re¬ 
moval inside of the plants, from fear of 
their being injured by the early frosts. 
On tlie oilier hand, if the situation he u 
high and dry one there is not nearly the 
danger of the plants being affected or in¬ 
jured by early frosts, which are never so 
severe or so early as in the low-lying dis¬ 
tricts ; therefore, the plants are safe out¬ 
side quite a week longer than in the 
position indicated. The 1st of October is 
a good time to remove inside all the stock 
of plants in a damp district, especially if 
rhe buds are just bursting their calyx, 
unless means are available to afford pro 
lection in tlie case of a sudden sharp frost. 
One week or ten days later for plants in 
tlie same stage of development is a good 
time to allow for the opposite locality: 
after that date it is not wise to risk the 
plants outside. The foregoing remarks 
apply to tlie general collection of plants: 
there are two sets of them which need 
special mention in the matter of housing. 
First, all those which are so far forward 
in llieir hud-formation as to be showing 
the colour of the flowers through the 
bursting calyx. These plants would Ik? 
useless for any purpose if left outside 
longer, as the night clews and heavy rains 
cause the petals to decay nfler they have 
been in tlie house some time. If housed 
immediately I lie colour can be seen in the 
hmls, the flowers would expand in such a 
manner ns to he of some value from a 
decorative point of view, although they 
might not lie of any use whatever for ex¬ 
hibition; and if left outside longer with a 
view to retarding them the plants would 
ho lost, and the trouble and expense of 
cultivating them entirely thrown away, 
whereas if housed early some compensa¬ 
tion will he obtained for the trouble spent 
In the second ease, the late-flowering 
varieties which require n long time to 
develop should he removed inside about 
the middle of the last, week in September. 
'Pile plants should he placed as near lo 
the glass as possible, in a cool, airy green¬ 
house, which will prevent the peduncles ot 
the flower becoming drawn up weakly. 
Abundance of air should be admitted both 
night and day. No heat will lie required 
until tlie flowers are expanding, and if 
they show signs of damping in the petals, 
a little fire-heat will be necessary to dispel 
damp by producing a buoyant atmosphere 
caused by a circulation of air and heat 
from ttie hot-water pipes. Abundance of 
water will still be required by the plants, 
especially if the tints stand on a wood 
stage, which admits of a free circulation of 
air about the pots, nnd must of necessity 
dry the soil mete than if they were stand¬ 
ing upon a moist base of ashes. It Is in the 
consideration of apparently trifling details 
that success is obtained. Those who 
practise the greatest observance of all 
small matters will, undoubtedly, obtain 
the largest measure of success. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

A FINE LILIUM AURATUM. 

The illustration shows a very flue Lilium 
auratum, which I have grown this summer. 
It had forty-two buds on it; thirty-seven 
of the flowers were out when the photo 
was taken (in our hall), thirty-nine 
flowers were out two days afterwards 
The other throe opened when the first 
batch was over. A. W. Starry. 

17, Bushmead-avenue, Bedford. 

HYACINTHS IN POTS. 

(Reply to “ D. Ii.”) 

Not the least important of spring flowers 


Is the Hyacinth. Four and a half-inch 
bote are the most generally useful for 
growing them in. The soil should he 
totten turf of a fibrous character, broken 
up small, manure, preferably cow- 
manure, dried, so that it may be passed 
through a sieve, coarse sand, or road- 
grit, the loam being in slightly the larger 
proportion. In this compost water will 
Mss through freely, and a rich root-run Is 
also provided. One might imagine that, 
as Hyacinths will grow in water alone, it 
matters little about having a soil that is 
Porous; hut the fact is, these bulbs 
require some care as to the quantity of 
moisture given when cultivated in pots. 
The potting soil should be neither sodden 
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with wet nor dust-dry. It is advisable to 
mix I bo compost a considerable time be¬ 
fore it is required. In potting, place one 
good-sized crock over the hole of the pot, 
then a handful of the rougher i>ortion of 
soil; afterwards Jill the pot and press 
down the soil moderately firm, then scoop 
out a hole with the finger in which to 
place the bulb. This latter item is of some 
importance, because if we press the bulb 
and soil down together that portion under 
the bulb becomes so hardened that the 
roots will raise the bulb upwards, and, 
perhaps, finally push it out of the pot. 
Take care then to have the soil loose foi 
the bulbs to rest on, and about one-half of 
the bulb should be buried. Press the 


soil down evenly between the bulb and the 
pot. When the compost is in the con¬ 
dition before mentioned, watering Im¬ 
mediately after potting is not required, 
but if the soil be at all dry one good soak¬ 
ing should be given. Stand the pots close 
together in any available open space. Put 
them on a sound bottom of ashes, so ns to 
prevent worms entering the pots; then 
place a small pot, inverted, over each 
bulb. This detail is, perhaps, not essen¬ 
tial, but it is done with the object of keep¬ 
ing subsequent growth clean; the covering 
material is apt to find its way into the 
centre of the now leaves, and, maybe, rot 
the flower-spike. Next, bury the pots, 
bulbs and all, in Oocoanut-fibre to a depth 


ot 4 inches. The material named is light 
and clean; sand, however, will answer the 
same purpose, but, if possible, avoid a 
covering of ashes; the sulphur these con¬ 
tain has sometimes done mischief below. 
The object of plunging the bulbs is to get 
them well rooted before top growth takes 
place to any extent. Without a good 
supply of roots there is nothing to force 
the spike of bloom out of its bulb. Extra 
large bulbs are not desirable in producing 
fine spikes of flower; in fact, very large 
ones usually give more than one spike, 
which, for purposes of show, at least, 
would be useless. Choose, therefore, 
medium-sized, firm, well-ripened bulbs to 
obtain the best Hyacinths. 

Some time in November examine the 
plants. Roots will be found plentiful, in 
some cases growing through the hole at 
the bottom of the pots, while the top 
growth will be about 1 inch high and the 
bloom-spikes visible. Such as these may 
be taken from their covering and stood in 
a cool-frame or greenhouse where plenty 
of air can be admitted. For a few days 
do not remove the pots which were placed 
over the bulbs; the change from darkness 
to light must be gradual. Hyacinths, to 
he well grown, must grow slowly, other¬ 
wise the leaves will advance faster than 
the blooms, and be wanting in substance. 
Keep the plants well up to the glass at all 
times, and give air abundantly. Do not 
water much in dull weather. Use rain¬ 
water slightly warmed. After the spikes 
of bloom show colour, growth is very 
rapid, and it is then we must develop 
them to their utmost. Ry this time we 
I should have abundance of roots; all the 
stimulants necessary may then he given. 

I Soot-water is excellent. Sulphate of 
I ammonia may also he used at the rate of 
1 oz. to two gallons of water. Use it at 
every watering, which may now be often, 
for at the final period it is not easy to 
over-do Hyacinths with moisture at the 
roots. 


WINTER CULTURE OF MIGNONETTE. 

(Reply to “Reseda.”) 
Mignonette is of easy cultivation when 
once its requirements are understood. 
Some potfuls are useful and acceptable 
for decoration at all times, but esjH'cially 
in the spring and early summer; it can 
then be obtained in greatest perfection. 
During hot weather Mignonette has a 
tendency to produce seed so fast that its 
beauty is soon lost. It is grown largely 
and well in the London market gardens, 
and it is blit reasonable to suppose that, 
in the clear atmosphere of the country, 
equally good results would bo obtained by 
winter cultivation. The earlier the seed 
is sown in September the better, as the 
plants then get tolerably strong and are 
better able to withstand the winter. It is 
best to sow in the pots in which the plants 
a re intended to flower. These should be 
5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, and be 
clean and well drained. A good propor¬ 
tion of old mortar mixed with rather 
heavy loam and some dried cow-manure is 
an excellent compost. This can scarcely 
be rammed too hard in the pots if used 
somewhat dry, as the roots, when once 
started, will penetrate the hardest of 
soils. In filling the pots care must be 
taken that the whole of the soil forms one 
mass, for if it l>e rammed in in separate 
layers neither the roots nor water pass 
through it so freely. A little of the same 
soil should be sifted for covering the seed 
after it has been sown. The latter, if 
good, will only require sowing thinly, and 
the pots may be placed in any cold-frame 
until the end of October. Abundance of 
air should be admitted after the plants 
appear, and these should bo gradually 
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A fine Lilium auratum. From a photograph sent by Mr. A. IF. Starry, 
17, Bushmead-avenue, Bedford. 
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thinned out to six or eight, according to 
the size of the pot. It is not advisable to 
thin too much in the autumn, ns some of 
the plants nre liable to die away in the | 
winter. Those selected should be the 
strongest and most evenly placed over the i 
surface. Mignonette is best, kept through j 
the winter in a cool place, where all avail- : 
able light can be obtained and air 
admitted on favourable occasions. It ! 
should not be encouraged to grow in mid¬ 
winter, as it then becomes so weak, 
neither should it be exposed to dry tire- 
lieat:. A position near the glass in a 
house where Carnations, Itouvardfas, and 
such like plants flower in winter suits it 
admirably, as the circulation of air ad 
mitted by the laps of the glass prevents 
injury to the Mignonette by the necessary 
fire-heat in severe weather. 

Frames, such as are used for bedding 
plants, ami where heat is only applied to 
expel damp and keep out frost, may also 
he employed, hut as these have often to 
be covered up during a spell of frost, the 
house has a material advantage. Some 
advise keeping Mignonette dry in winter, 
but this is a mistake. The plants do not 
require so much water at, this season, but 
some should be given whenever necessary. 
If this is not done, in nil probability the 
plants will die when it is given after 
allowing them to get quite dry. As the | 
days lengthen in spring, and the flowers t 
show, plenty of water should be applied. 
A little artificial manure mixed at first 
with an equal portion of dry loam, and 
spread over the surface of the soil, will i 
prove beneficial, and the strength may lie i 
increased' with safety as the plants pro¬ 
gress. A small stick placed to each plant 
when young will keep them from falling 
about, and a much better shaped plant 
can he obtained than if it he tied later on. 
Batches to succeed these may he sown at 
intervals during the summer, and, with 
the exception of selecting a cool position, 
the same treatment may he adopted. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tacsonia Van Volxemi not blooming.—At 
the beginning of May, 1912, I planted, in good 
turfy loam, a young Tacsonia Van Volxemi. 
in a greenhouse 30 feet by 10 feet. It has 
grown most luxuriantly, and now oompletelv 
covers the roof, but has not bloomed. I should 
be greatly obliged if you would kindly tell 
me in your paper how to treat it. The main 
branches were stopped when they reached the 
ends or top of the greenhouse, and it has 
thrown out a great number of side shoots. 
Ought it to be cut back much, and these side 
shoots be wholly or partly removed or short¬ 
ened. and, if so. when? —Richard Sipphenson. 

| In all probability the rapid growth and 
non-flowering of your Tacsonia are due 
to a too liberal treatment. The soil in 
which it is growing may bo too rich, while 
another likely cause is that the roots may 
have an unlimited root run. We should 
advise you to try root-pruning in order to 
keep it. within reasonable bounds. Pos¬ 
sibly, too, the house may he too cold or 
too shaded to encourage flowering. The 
Tacsonius, being natives of South 
America, require heat to show their true 
qualities, and flower better in a buoyant 
atmosphere than in one holding an 
excess of moisture.] 


Solanum Wendlandi.—I was very struck a 
month or two since with a specimen plant of 
Solanum Wendlandi, and think 1 should like 
to put one in my span-roofed conservatory. 
Would it be suitable for growing over the end 
and along the roof? I am afraid I cannot 
plant it out, as my house has a rising stage 
all round. Would it be possible, therefore, to 
plant it in a tub. and after growing it along 
to a sufficient height, place it under the stag¬ 
ing at the end? My house is about 20 by 12. 
and has been full this summer with a fine 
collection of Zonals (about 100 varieties). I 
am (thanks to Gardening Illustrated) a pretty 
successful gardener, and took a dozen prizes 
at our show this year. My house is heated.— 
F. G. Harris. Kingabridge, Devon. 

[This is, perhaps, the grandest of all 



flowers alone, and is certainly worthy of a 
place among the most select of tender 
climbers. It flowers during the latter part 
of the summer, and as autumn advances 
the leaves fall and it passes the winter in 
a dormant state. II Is only when planted 
out in a bed of good soil, and given plenty 
of head room, that this Solanum is seen at 
its best, for grown in pots it bears but 
small heads of flowers. In your case we 
should not advise you to try it in such a 
house as you mention, as it would shade 
the other inmates too mucin In your 
warm district it might be worth while try¬ 
ing it in the open air if you can give it a 
warm, sheltered wall ] 

Roman Hyacinths.— The advice is gener¬ 
ally given to cover these after potting with 
Cocoa nut-ref use, ashes, or some other 
material, in order to encourage the forma¬ 
tion of roots. 1 used to follow the beaten 
track, and the bulbs always flowered well, 
and gave great satisfaction,but some half- 
dozen years or so ago the covering material 
was not to hand, and the space was not 
just then available, so 1 resolved to try a 
different plan. The bulbs were potted as 
usual, in some cases three in a pot of 
5 inches in diameter, and in others five in 
a 6-inch !>ot, ns I prefer them in this way 
to any other. They were potted at such a 
depth that the top of the bulb was just 
below’ the surface of the soil. After 
being potted they were stood on the stage 
of a greenhouse in which Pelargoniums 
and similar subjects were growing. They 
were watered when necessary, and in this 
way rooted just as well as if they had 
been plunged out-of-doors. They were 
also in bloom before Christmas, without 
removing I hem from the same structure, 
where a temperature -of 50 dogs. t<» 
00 degs. was maintained. Since then I 
have always followed the same lines with 
satisfactory results.—K. It. W. 

Variegated-leaved Fuchsias. — Mention 
of the variegated-leaved Fuchsia Sunray 
in the “Answers to Correspondents” in 
I the issue for August 20th, reminds one 
! what a bright and pleasing feature it is 
! just now in many of our parks and 
gardens. Sunray has I he leaves splashed 
with cream, pink, and green, and in a 
young state heavily suffused with crimson. 
It is of a bold habit of growth. The 
flowers are of no account. This Fuchsia 
was distributed by the late Mr. William 
Bull, of Chelsea, about forty years ago, 
since which time there has not been 
another of the same class. I have several 
times raised seedlings from it, but in 
every case the leaves of the progeny have 
been green. Fuchsia gracilis variegata is ' 
a counterpart of the old F. gracilis, except 
that the leaves arc variegated with cream 
and suffused with rod. It is used In 
various ways, very frequently as dot 
plants to lower-growing subjects. There 
I are several other garden varieties of 
Fuchsia, such as Cloth of Gold, Meteor, 
i Golden Treasure, and Regalia, whose 
leaves are suffused with different shades 
i of yellow or red, but, they can scarcely Vie 
! regarded ns variegated-leaved kinds. The 
j members of this last-named group are 
I more often employed as an edging or car- 
jietlng to the larger-growing varieties.—T. 

Calceolaria integrifolia.— We often read of 
the great beauty of this Calceolaria in the 
favoured parts of the west country. It is. 
however, valuable in other parts, for even if 
not. hardy, it forms a very showy feature in 
| the greenhorne or conservatory. It may he 
planted out during the summer, and will 
! flower profusely. Good bushy examples may 
also be grown ill 6-inch pots, while for the con¬ 
servatory large hushes in pots or tubs are very 
showy. It is only within the last decade or 
so that especial attention has been directed 
towards this Calceolaria, . which well merits 
all that has been said in its favour. Another 
Calceolaria valuable for autumn and winter 
flowering under glass, and. indeed, at other 
times of the year, is Calceolaria Burbidgei, so 
often planted out in our public parks. 


FRUIT. 

THINNING TIIE ALICANTE GRAPE 
When this Grape is grown in cool houses 
one lias to lie careful in the matter of 
thinning. Tlic Alicante requires a higher 
temperature to set its fruit than the 
Hambro, and it sometimes happens that 
the weather is dull and the temperature 
rather below' the normal just at the time 
it is coming into bloom. When tliis occurs, 
and artificial heat is not employed, (he 
blooms are apt to set. imperfectly, and tin? 
worst part of it is that the grower cannot 
lierceive Ibis until a later period when the 
berries are stoning. Should he In full 
confidence thin out, fully, lie will at Hint 
time have the mortification of seeing that 
a considerable pro]tori ion of the berries is 
at a standstill, and if lie examines them lie 
will find that they have no seeds—in other 
words, they have not stoned. This 
is, of course, very annoying, as it results 
in irregular, badly-shaped bunches, involv¬ 
ing considerable financial loss on those 
who grow for profit. 

Seedless berries do not swell beyond a 
certain point, and it is of no use leaving 
them on the bunches. I grow this Grape 
in a cool house, and although when the 
weather is hot at dowering time T may he 
pretty well certain that there will lie a 
good set. I invariably take the precaution 
of thinning gradually, so that I may be 
assured of the required number of good 
berries to form a symmetrical bunch. I 
remember once thinning out at once to the 
necessary distance, with the result, that, i 
had to cut whole portions of some bunches 
away later on. That year (lie weather 
was dull and rather cold at blooming 
time. When the flowers liegin to expand. 
I make a practice of passing the hand ovei 
them on sunny mornings, at about eleven 
o'clock, ft. frequently happens that the 
pistil is covered with moisture, which in 
tliis way is removed and tile jHillen more 
freely distributed, ll is also a good plan 
to shake tlie Vine rods on fine mornings. 

ItVFi.rl'.r. 


EARLY APPLES. 

Perhaps some day our orehardists wifi 
realise that, a remunerative market awaits 
the enterprising person who provides a 
line, crisp, and juicy Apple for dessert late 
in July or early in August. As usual. 
Covent Garden Market is the one. place 
where the true state of matters fruitarian 
call ho found out, and the opinions ex¬ 
pressed in that, centre of England's trade 
in choice fruit concerning early Englisli 
Apples are none loo laudatory. 

For some considerable time past the best 
available Apple has been the Tasmanian 
Stunner Pippin. Of course, the fruit has 
been carried from the Antipodes in cold 
storage, and on arrival : 11 .these shores set 
aside to await the most favourable 
moment of marketing. Wholesale dealers 
nearly always speculate-in good, hard, 
sound Stunner Pippins. 

Colonial growers are to be congratulated 
on Iheir good judgment in selecting Ibis 
most useful variety, especially as it was 
a favourite in England many years ago. 
This seems a strange irony of fate that an 
Apple at Covent. Garden tieoide speak of 
as a “ good old English variety ” should 
now no longer be cultivated commercially 
except by our colonial relations. 

Early English dessert Apples nre lint 
satisfactory. The Beauty of Batli, Glad 
stone, and Lady Sndeley cannot honestly 
he praised. They fill a gap by masquerad¬ 
ing as dessert Apples, and at times I he 
quality is tolerable, but never does any one 
of these delight the critical English palate. 
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There is In nil of thorn nn absence of thnt 
briskness of flavour and crispness of tex¬ 
ture so beloved by the British fruit enter 
Apples with a soft or “woolly” pulp are 
not the kind which meet with the approba¬ 
tion of the public. But the greatest 
delusion of nil English Apples is the Wor- 
tester l*eurniain. Its inviting appearance 
is all that it 1ms to recommend it. How 
the public continue to buy it year after 
year is it mystery, unless a fresh set of 
innocents is found each season. Growers 
and wholesale vendors are highly amused 
at the favour in which the Worcester 
lYarnmin is held lty retailors. It is one 
of the most remunerative Apples grown 
in England, anil yet its insipidity is with¬ 
out a i tval. Nothing but its colour makes 
it saleable, for there are many who still 
believe in the rosy-cheeked Apple, decep¬ 
tive though it lie.— yield. 


LATE STRAWBERRIES ON NORTH 
BORDERS. 

To prolong the season it pays to grow a 
late variety on a north border; indeed, 
with a light soil to contend with, and none 
too much labour, I found late plants 
grown thus of great value. By making the 
soil suitable I could grow sorts that failed 
ill llio open, as the borders were partially 
shaded by high walls. Plenty of room 
should he allowed between the plants, as 
in a wet season The fruits dry more 
readily, and in a dry one it is easy to give 
a good mulch of partially decayed 
material or strawy Jitter to save watering. 
Those who have a liking for British Queen 
should grow it on a cool border. Runners 
planted early in the autumn, though they 
gave fewer fruit the first year, gave splen¬ 
did results the second year. After the 
second season's full crop the fruits, though 
plentiful, were much smaller. Each year, 
before planting, I dressed the land with 
the soil Hint had been used for growing 
(lie Melons. Grown thus, British -Queen 
does not fail to give a good return. In 
spite of so ninny now kinds, British Queen 
is still the best, and well worth a little 
extra attention. It may he said that 
British Queen is not a very late variety. 
True, hut on a north, cool border, witli a 
suitable root-run. it is later than the 
others, and forms a valuable succession to 
the main crop on the open ground. 
Giron's Date Prolific is excellent, and 
fruits freely. Dr. Hogg I have had excel¬ 
lent grown thus. It is a very fine- 
flavoured Strawberry, and for late use 
Barton's Latest is very good, with a beau¬ 
tiful Pine flavour. I admit there are 
larger fruits, but for quality those are 
superior, and size is not required in a 
private garden. E. K. 


NOTES ATfD REPLIES. 
late Strawberries.— Now that the sup¬ 
ply of late Strawberries is fast drawing 
to a close the value of-the autumnal or 
perjietunl-benring kinds becomes appar¬ 
ent, serving, as they do. to carry on the 
supply until such time ns plants in pots, 
belonging to this section, begin to ripen 
their fruits under glass in October and 
November next. To prevent a break in 
tile supply occurring between the last of 
the summer fruiUng kinds and that of 
the first batch of autumn fruiters planted 
in the open garden, it is a wise plan to 
set out a good lot of St. Antoine de 
Padoue on a north border early in spring 
and to suppress the first lot of flower- 
spikes thrown up. The second crop of 
flowers produced, when sot, then affords a 
nice lot of fruit which ripens Just at the 
right moment, or in time to succeed the 
latest summer vnrletiesa^Grown under 
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the shade of a north wall, the fruits attain 
a good size, they colour beautifully, and 
the flavour is excellent. If carefully 
attended to in the way of watering, and 
given a stimulant in the shape of gunno 
or a fruit fertiliser occasionally, the plants 
will then continue yielding, should the 
season prove line and warm, until autumn 
is well advanced.—A. W. 

Apple, injury to.—Could you tell me what is 
wrong with the Apple, a fruit of which I send 
you?—B., Buckhurst Hill. 

I We have carefully examined the Apple 
sent, and beyond a seam caused by the 
gnawing of a caterpillar (most likely that 
of Hie Winter Moth), which has caused 
the fruit to become deformed, we can dis¬ 
cover nothing the matter with it. The 
fact of caterpillars having been present 
points to the necessity for resorting to 
winter spraying, to cleanse the trees and 
lo get rid of insect foes, particularly the 
species already alluded to. The most 
effectual wash for this purpose is the 
caustic alkali solution so frequently men¬ 
tioned in these columns, and if the trees 
are very foul they should be sprayed with 
it early in December and again about the 
middle of February. If, after this, cater¬ 
pillars* are found to l>e devouring the 
young fruits and freshly - develop'd 
foliage in the spring, spray the trees once 
or twice with Swift’s arsenate of lead, 
mixing 4 oz. to 5 oz. of the latter with 
ten gallons of water. For tlie making of 
the caustic wash please refer to page 544 
of our issue for August 23nl last, where 
you will find full directions.] 

Planting an orchard. I have bought a 
small field to the rear of ray house, and am 
thinking of making an orchard of it. As the 
soil in these parts is on the light side, with, in 
places, a gravel subsoil, I am told that it 
would not be suitable for the growth of 
Cherry-trees. What is your opinion? Jf you 
agree that Cherries will not do with me, I 
will plant Apple-trees, and would be glad of 
your advice as to a few good kinds (cooking 
and dessert) which would hear well in my soif 
I may say that my object is not only to ob¬ 
tain a good supply of Apples, but also to make 
a pretty background to my house. Would you 
advise for this purpose standard, bush, or 
pyramid trees? A crop of Clover was taken 
off the field this summer.—D. B. 

I We see no reason why, if you mix a 
fair quantity of old mortar rubbish or 
plaster with the soil before planting, and 
mulch and feed the roots from the surface 
when the trees are established with 
superphosphate of liiue, or one-half of tI k* 
latter and one-half of bone-meal, why 
such Cherries as those belonging to the 
Duke section, the Morel lo, and a few j 
others, should not succeed. Dried blood 
applied in the spring would also be good 
for them, as it induces a free growth. 
The other manures mentioned are best 
applied during the winter months, and 
should be hoed in, or in the event of sur¬ 
face roots being plentiful, lightly covered 
with soil. We should advise you to have 
both the Cherry and Apple-trees, either 
in the form of bushes or pyramids, 
planted 12 feet to 15 feet apart each way. 
Of varieties, there are May Duke, Arch¬ 
duke, Late Duke, Empress Eugene, 
Duck esse de Palleran, Belle de Choisy, 
Morello, and Kentish Red suitable among 
Cherries, the last two named being 
esteemed for cooking and preserving. Of 
Apples that should succeed in your dis¬ 
trict there are Lady Sudeley. James 
Grieve, Worcester Pearmain, King of 
Pippins, Cox’s Orange, Ribston, Ailing- 
ton IMppin, Scarlet Nonpareil, and Lord 
Himllip among dessert kinds. Of cooking 
sorts, Early Victoria, Pott’s Seedling, 
Stirling Castle, Warner’s King, Beauty of 
Kent, Bismarck, Prince Albert, Newton 
Wonder, and Alfriston should do well. 
When sending queries please write on one 
side of the paper only.] 

Manuring Strawberries.— Will you kindly 
inform me through your valuable paper what 
would be the best to topdress Strawberry 


plants with? They are two years old, and 
have had a heavy crop on, and I wish to keep 
them another year. I am unable to get farm¬ 
yard manure. Would soot, bone-meal,or Rape- 
dust be suitable, or would it be better to mix 
them? What quantity per rod shall 1 use. and 
what is the best time to apply it? Would it 
harm the foliage to sow it broadcast? i 
! should like to give them a dressing of lime to 
kill slugs. Will you kindly tell me if it will 
harm the crowns, and the best time to apply 
it? The soil is a very strong loam. —sub¬ 
scriber. 

I As yo\i are unable to obtain farm¬ 
yard manure for the top-dressing of your 
Strawberry plantation, we think your best 
course is to apply 1 lb. of sulphate of 
potash per square rod now, and in the 
beginning of March 8 lh. of superphos¬ 
phate of lime and 2 lh. of sulphate of 
ammonia per square rod. If you consider 
the plants to be iii need of a nitrogenous 
manure as well as potash at the present 
time, you cannot do belter than apply 
Rape-dust a I I lie rate of 8 lb. per square 
rod with the jjotash. Rape-dust of good 
quality Is about, as good a substitute for 
animal manure as you can employ. With 
the exception of the last-named, all of the 
ingredients named should be strewn, or 
equally distributed — not sown broad¬ 
cast—between the rows, and hoed in. 
Rajje-dust would be best lightly forked in. 
As a deterrent for slugs, mix equal quan¬ 
tities of lime and soot together, and 
lightly dust the surface of the soil between 
the rows with the mixture, just previous 
to the blossoming of the plants, and prior 
to applying the mulch of litter usually 
used for keeping the fruit clean. The 
soot and lime will also act ns a mild 
stimulant.] 

Plums failing to ripen.—I have a Cox’s 
Emperor Plum-tree, which bears well, but the 
fruit, just when it begins to colour, starts to 
rot. 1 send you herewith two Plums to show 
what 1 mean. Every year the same thing 
happens. Can you tell me the cause and sug- 
j gest a remedy?— T. G. Williams. 

fit is, we think, the Brown-rot fungus 
(Sclerotinia fructigena) that is respon¬ 
sible for tlie destruction of your Plums, 
as this attacks Plums as well as Apples 
and Pears. Another season, spray the 
tree after the fruits are formed nud 
swelling off either with Bordeaux mixture 
at half, or “ summer ” strength, or a solu¬ 
tion of liver of sulphur (sulphide of 
potassium) three or four times at fort¬ 
nightly intervals. To make the latter, dis¬ 
solve 3 oz. of the sulphide in a gallon of 
warm water, in which an equal weight of 
*oft-soap has Ihh*i» previously dissolved, 
and then dilute with sufficient water to 
make ten gallons. A further means of 
keeping tin* tree free from attack is to 
spray it during the winter months with 
caustic alkali solution, to which n 
chemical such as sulphate of iron lias 
been added to render the wash a fungicide 
ns well as nn insecticide. The Woburn 
wash, which can be obtained from any 
dealer in garden sundries, answers these 
requirements. By following this course of 
treatment you should Ik* able to save the 
ciop another season.] 

Shifting Black Currant-bushes (,T . Rons). 

The best time to move Black Currants ia in 
November, as soon as the leaves fall, but if 
the bushes are very old and rough, it is a 
question if they will pay for moving, as young 
bushes will do better, and may be purchased 
for about the cost of the labour in moving 
the old ones. Black Currants bear on the 
young wood of the previous year, and if it is 
decided to move the old bushes it will be 
better to cut them back rather hard, say 
about next March, when the sap is rising. To 
induce young bearing wood to break forth, 
give the roots a mulch, several inches thick, 
of good manure, immediately after moving. 
Black Currants require liberal treatment if 
they are to bear heavy crops of fine fruit. 


“The English Flower Garden and Homo 
Grounds.*' —AVh’ Edition, Ilth, verited, vith description* 
of all the. bf.it plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on icood. Cloth, medium Svo, lis.; 
post free, 15s. M. " The English Flower Garden ” 
mag also be had finely hnaul in 2 cols., half vellum, 2! t s. net. 
Of all Booksellers or from-Ike office »/• tlAUDKNINU Illus- 
T R AT ED,j i| ^ Fiirnu'itl-iHreft, Dirt d<>n, E. ^ 
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VEGETABLES. 


XOTES AND REPLIES. 

A neglected kitchen garden.—I have just 
moved into a house where the kitchen garden 
has been neglected and covered .with Grass 
and weeds. I would like to get it into trim 
for next season. I shall be glad, therefore, if 
you would tell me what is best to do with it? 
Will the Grass sods rot if 1 turn them over 
with a spade, or will they have to be pulled up 
altogether? I do not wish to encroach on 
your valuable space, but, as I have had very 
little experience, 1 would like you to reply as 
fully as possible.— Penrith. 

[Your host course in dealing with soil 
that is at present covered with rough 
Grass and weeds, and, doubtless, is also 
full of weed-seeds, is to open a trench at 
one end of the garden ami wheel the soil 
to the other end of the ground to be 
trenched. I^ot the trench he 2 feet wide 
and fully 12 inches deep. Have the 
bottom of that and all other trenches 
broken up with a fork several inches deep 
and well pulverised. Then pare off fully 
3 inches thickness of the rough Grass and 
weeds of the next 2-feet-wide trench, and 
cast, these evenly into the bottom of the 
previous trench, the weeds and Grass 
downwards. If you could on that give a 
heavy dusting of soot, do so. Then cast 
on to that the next 0 inches of soil from 
the second trench, as the weed-seeds 
should he found chiefly in the surface 
3 inches. Ily covering that up so deeply no 
growth from it would result. If you can, 
when the whole of this form of trenching 
is complete, add and fork in not too 
deeply a dressing of animal manure, do 
so. No doubt you will find some weed- 
growth with crops, but the only resource 
then is to keep the hoe constantly em¬ 
ployed to prevent further growth than the 
mere seedling staged 

Vegetable Marrows turning yellow (A 
Sufferer ).—This is generally caused by 
torpid root-action, brought about by a cold 
condition of the soil, or by cold winds play¬ 
ing on the plants. In your case the daily 
ttouring on to the roots of cold water is 
possibly the cause of the evil. Try a dif¬ 
ferent, plan. Give a soaking if the soil 
seems dry, and then no more till the I 
ground is almost dried out. The compost | 
being all dung is more likely to l>ecome 
sour than if mixed with earth, and 
although Vegetable Marrows are thirsty 
tilings they can lie overdone with water if« 
in very rich soil. . 

Planting Cabbages and Onions. — Many 
cultivators defer the final planting of 
Cabbages and Onions until the early part 
of March. Rarely do crops from such 
plantings prove as satisfactory as those 
resulting from autumn planting. It is not 
wise, of course, to plant after the end of 
October. 1 prefer the latter part of Sep¬ 
tember, or, at the latest, the first half of 
October. Good plants are always accept¬ 
able, but mere size Is not everything. Even 
if the plants are small they will do nicely 
if stocky, and have not been drawn up 
unduly in the seed-beds. The soil is gener¬ 
ally warm in September, and if the plants 
are put out tiien they will become well 
looted by the end of October, and continue 
t > hold their own throughout the winter. 
When the warmer days again come, in 
spring, the progress of the plants is much 
greater than that of the spring-planted 
ones. Onions root deeply in a good, open 
soil, and however carefully the plants are 
lifted, a number of roots are broken off, 
and a check, more or less severe, is given. 
Poor soil should he made moderately rich 
before planting, and it is advisable to 
make it rather firm, if light, by treading 
while in a dry state. If the surface soil 
lie hoed several times during the winter, 
when fairly dry, and once weekly after 
the first of February, the plantswiil make 
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I'ni,i< 1 growth. Light surface dressings of 
soot arc beneficial in the case of Onions, 
anil a teaspoonful of nitrate of soda to 
each Cabbage plant fortnightly after 
March 1st will do a lot of good.— Bocene 
Vale. 

Tomatoes (reducing foliage). — The 

crop in cool-house, if well nourished, will 
be a heavy one, and be ripening fast if we 
get any sunshine; but the weather lately 
has been had for outdoor fruit, and glass- 
grown Tomatoes will be in demand. The 
foliage now may be reduced, and strong 
leading shoots may be stopped to help on 
the crop now swelling. Nourishment may 
he given to late plants either in llie shape 
of top-dressings or in the water. If a 
winter supply is wanted it will soon be 
time to start another house, as fruit will 
not set well after Octobpr, and young 
plants set out now must be moved on to 
get a crop set by the first week in 
November. I have sometimes had a fairly 
good second crop from the young shoots 
now breaking out of the old stems, but 
young plants started earlier are more 
reliable. 

Cos Lettuce.-—Please tell me the usual time 
the market-growers sow their Cos Lettuce—I 
presume, to come in at a fixed seasonp—S., 
Hants. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. —As an adjunct to the 
alpine garden will come the Witter Lily 
pond, ami in connection therewith space 
may he found for other water and hog 
plants. Those who have leisure to wander 
about the country may find many interest¬ 
ing features among the Fen dykes and in 
Devonshire, which is noted for interesting 
water-courses and country lanes with 
hanks clothed with Ferns and choice 
hardy plants. I remember when I was 
working in it large garden in the north of 
Ireland, many years ago. I came across a 
picturesque Lily-pond. It was a circular 
pond, and round the margin was a broad 
band of Arum Lilies, which flowered 
beautifully in the summer. These are the 
scenes one never forgets. There are alpine 
shrubs suitable for elevated spots; these 
will include Abies t Tanbrnslllnna and 
others. Bamboos, Yuccas, and other 
striking plants to break up a flat surface. 
But no one would undertake a work of 
this kind without study and knowledge. 
Some of the most beautiful parks and 
gardens are old, and have been the work 
of more than one mind. More might be 
done with trees and shrubs and climbers. 

Fruit garden. —In some orchards there 
are fair crops of Apples, hut the fruits are 
small in consequence of the drought anti 
tlie Impossibility of watering. Top-dress¬ 
ings of manure would have been beneficial, 
but the motor-car has ousted the horse In 
many places, and reduced the manure 
supply, but it might be itossiblc to feed 
cattle and pigs, as I think it would pay to 
do so. Tlie waste matters of garden and 
house might ho utilised and worked into 
compost, passing thorn through the fire to 
destroy weeds, insects, and fungus spores 
In making new plantations of Goose¬ 
berries one has to he careful of the source 
from whence the young bushes are 
obtained, ns Iho mildew is spreading. 
Trench and prepare the land now, and 
plant In November Green London, Keep¬ 
sake, Antagonist, Snowdrop, Broom Girl, 
Ironmonger, Whitesmith, Whinham's In¬ 
dustry, Crown Bob, Companion, Pitmns- 
ton Green Gage, Langley Gage, Golden 
Gem, Dan's Mistake. Warrington, and 
Lancashire Lad. In planting, do not over¬ 
crowd tlie bushes. For dessert, plant 
espalier-trained trees, either on walls or 
on wires liy the side of paths. I have seen 
(ho Gooseberry quarters covered with 


wire-netting placed high enough. Some 
Iico]ile have ail idea that when the birds 
are kept out the insects are more trouble¬ 
some, but winter spraying may be done. 

Vegetable garden. — The absence of 
moisture will he felt where the ground 
is light and poor, but the crops of Potatoes, 
so far as I have seen, are good and free 
from disease, and all which are ripe 
should be lifted and stored, when ready, in 
clamps or pits covered with straw and 
soil. If left in the ground, and there 
comes rain, suiier-tubering will take place, 
and the quality will suffer. Keep the hoe 
going among growing crops, but do not use 
the mice except for covering the seeds. 
We shall probably get rain before long, 
and the young green crops want it badly. 
Prepare manure for Mushroom-beds by 
turning and well mixing it in an ojien 
shed. Celery must have moisture to keep 
it growing freely. A little manure com¬ 
post scattered along the trenches will be 
beneficial if moisture is supplied when 
necessary. Late Peas and Runner Beans 
which have been mulched and kept moist 
are doing well. Brussels Sprouts that 
were planted early are right, and Cauli¬ 
flowers in trenches, watered and mulched, 
are in good condition. 

Conservatory. —Camellias used to lie 
common. It is interesting to note how 
fashion deals with things in the way of 
flowers. Fifty years ago I had charge of 
a choice collection; now that collection is 
scattered, and the house is planted with 
Grapes, and tlie same thing has occurred 
elsewhere. The double Camellias are not 
suitable for cutting, hut the singles and 
semi-doubles are beautiful, and I feel .sure 
if our friends in Belgium would supply us 
with singles and semi-doubles in whites 
and reds there would be n demand for 
them again. Azaleas come over here in 
thousands and sell freely, hut the 
varieties grown now are not so chaste and 
beautiful ns those we grew fifty years 
ago. Jn those days most of us propa¬ 
gated our Azaleas at home from cuttings 
and by grafting, hut that day is gone. 
Many of the old plants we grow would he 
appreciated now, hut I question if men 
could be found to turn Hie plants out in 
the condition they were shown in then. 
No doubt gardening is progressing, and 
there is plenty of good men left, though 
many of our friends of the (last are in the 
colonies or America, and are probably 
doing better than they could have done 
here. 

Stove and forcing-house.— Up to the 

present we have not wanted fires, though 
the time is near when they will lie 
wanted again. I always hold the fires 
hack as long as possible. For one reason 
It .is difficult to persuade (lie young fire¬ 
man that a small amount will suffice. We 
always like to begin with a low temiiera- 
ture and make what use we can of the 
snnlieat as long as it remains. The nights 
are getting cooler and longer, but the only 
houses that want fireheat at. present are 
the stoves anil the late vinery, where tlie 
Grapes are not.quite ripe and the wood 
wants a little fire to finish it. It will soon 
he time to collect (he plants which belong 
to each department and place each in its 
allotted position. 

Work In vineries. In lain houses keep 
down snblntorals, osiieofrilly those which 
touch the glass, ns they encourage drip, 
and the main leaves which are shaded by 
young growth are more valuable as 
workers. r The inside borders should lie 
kept moist till the Grapes are finished, 
leave a little air on all night to let out 
Hie vitiated atmosphere. The usual course 
is to close the house at I o’clock for two 
or three hqprfi j|>t|th(i| the sunshine may 
do the work, and then open the ventilators 
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c>n the ridge enough to change the 
atmosphere and prevent damp settling on 
fruit and foliage. There will be no red- 
spider under this treatment, and mildew, 
if the roots are well cared for, should be 
absent. The same may be said about 
shanking, which sometimes gives trouble 
where the borders are in bad condition. 

Melons in frames. —Every encourage¬ 
ment should be given to these now, so as 
to get the fruits ripe, if possible, during 
September. If Melons are required later 
they should be planted where a little tire- 
heat can be given, if necessary, to finish 
off the fruits. Give a little ventilation 
early in the morning to keep the foliage 
healthy. Place the fruits on pans to lift 
them from among the foliage, and if 
canker attacks the stems apply the usual 
remedy. Freshly-slaked lime is as good as 
anything, and do not water near the main 
stems. The best roots are away further 
in the frames, and water can be given 
them without the main stems near the 
base being wetted. Change the lime if re¬ 
quired when it becomes damp. Close the 
frames at 4 o'clock to make some use of 
the sunshine. No frames are altogether 
air-tight, but if damp accumulates in the 
frames a little air may be given. 

Orchard-houses (repotting).— It is well 
to occasionally introduce a few young 
trees to have the stock in a healthy, 
thriving condition. The early - bearing 
trees will now be outside, and during the 
early autumn, if any trees need re- 
lotting, attention should be given to them, 
but some discrimination should be Used in 
dealing with them, as very often a top¬ 
dressing of good loam and manure, and 
basic slag 1 lb. to tlie bushel, may he 
added, but in top-dressing remove as much 
of the old soil as can be done without 
injury to the roots before adding the fresh 
compost, and press the latter down firmly. 
Of course, the drainage will receive atten¬ 
tion. When the work is completed stand 
the plants on a bed of coal-ashes, or an 
impervious bottom, to keep out worms, 
and give water when required. If the 
roots get too dry the buds may suffer. 
New roots will soon form in the new soil, 
and protection should be given when frost 
comes. 

Cooseberries In the orchard-house.— If 

the required pruning was done in summer 
very little pruning will be done now, hut 
that little should have attention. Very- 
large pots will not be required. Those 
7 inches in diameter will suffice for most 
trees on first pelting up. In taking Goose¬ 
berries In hand we want a crop Hist sea¬ 
son, and every season afterwards, and if 
properly, managed such sorts as Crown 
Hob, Industry, and other's will bear freely. 

Cucumbers for winter. Those who 
want autumn and winter Cucumbers will 
he preparing a boose for the first crop. 
Tli is, of course, includes a thorough 
cleaning of paint and glass, and white¬ 
washing all wall surfaces. Every particle 
of old manure and compost • must lie 
cleared out to make sure of getting rid 
of woodliee aiul other insect pests which 
live in warm-houses. Then prepare the 
iK-ds and plant. The hills should be com¬ 
posed of good loam and manure, hut not 
too much manure, as, though we want 
strength, we do not want poorness of 
habit. If the present weather conditions 
continue the fire need not be started yet. 

I think it is not wise to stop the main 
stems of tile plants till they have travelled 
some distance up the root. If fruits are 
wanted early, stopping may he given, but 
It wilt tie at the expense of the plants 
afterwards. I have often proved this. 

Passion fruit (I’assiflora edulis).—In the 
warm-house the fruits will lie ripening 
la some places the fruits, when they 
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assume the purple tint, are gathered and 
pieserved whole in sugar, and are served 
up in the dessert. They will ripen later in 
a cool conservatory, but the skins or shells 
are harder, and the fruits are not so good 
for preserving. I have grown them both 
in warm and cool-houses, and the best 
come from a warm-house. 

Tomatoes (late). — Tomatoes in cool- 
houses are abundant and fairly cheap 
now, but where the plants are cared for, 
and kept clean, the crop is a paying one. 
Plants that were set out in July will now' 
be- heavily laden with green fruit not hall’ 
grown yet, but with a little help from 
tire-heat will continue ripening till Christ¬ 
mas or later. A further planting in 
August, early in the mouth, will bear till 
after Christmas. The crop will pretty well 
all he set by the end of October, nnd will 
come on quickly with moderate fire- 
heat. The ‘ difficulty often lies in the 
management of the fires. I do not like the 
system of gathering Tomatoes the moment 
the first faint tinge of colour appears. It 
may be necessary in some places, but the 
fruits which hang on the plants till nearly 
ripe are the best flavoured. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September loth. —YV’e make it a rule to 
leave the beds in the flower garden occu¬ 
pied with the summer bedders as long as 
they retain their brightness. Some of the 
plants will be potted up for stock, and the 
spring-flowering things should be planted 
out as early in October as possible. We 
have alrady planted out some of the bulbs. 

September 16th .—Marked out new posi¬ 
tion for Roses and hardy plants. Some 
additions are being made to the alpine and 
Fern gardens, and the work of exca¬ 
vating and preparing the surface is now 
making some progress. Prepared beds for 
Carnations and Pinks, and they will he 
.planted as soon as possible to get them 
well established before winter. Weed¬ 
killers have been used on weedy walks. 

September 17th .—The Apples are small 
this season, in consequence of the drought. 
Early varieties of both Apples and Pears 
are being gathered and stored. East year 
the crop of some kinds was heavy—too 
heavy, in fact—and as the trees are large 
it was impossible to thin them. 

September 16th .—Roses in pots have been 
pruned and had a shift—at* least, all that 
required it—into larger pots, and the 
others top-dressed with good compost, 
with which a little artificial manure has 
been mixed. We do a good deal of top¬ 
dressing in this way, removing some of 
the old stuff to make room for the -new 
compost. As regards the use of artificials, 
1 lb. is added to each bushel of soil. 

September l'Jth .—One of llie lessons we 
have tried to learn, and inculcate on 
others, is: Re in time. This means, in 
my view, something more than more 
punctuality. No matter what the work is, 
whether it is an attack upon insects, or 
preparing the land for a group of Roses or 
fruit-trees, give tlie land the benefit of 
exposure to the atmosphere, and give it 
time to settle before planting. 

September 20th .—As far as possible keep 
the hoe going when the surface is dry, for 
the double purpose of conserving the 
moisture in the ground and killing weeds. 
Plant Cabbages for spring: thin Spinach 
to 0 inches. Plant Lettuces and Endives 
on sunny borders. Water must he given if 
rain has not come. Earth up all Greens 
as a support to the stems. Thin later- 
sown Turnips. Earth up Celery and Leeks 
when the soil is dry. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Cardinal Lobelias (F. L. C.). —Lobelia cardi- 
nalia certainly ought to flower annually. The 
plants do best in heavy, retentive soil, and are 
partial to moisture about their roots. Doubt¬ 
less, the heat and drought of the bed which 
they are now in is prejudicial to their health. 
They ought at the present time to be in full 
flower and from 3 feet to 4 feet in height. 

Mealy-bug on Stephanotis <L. M. L .).— 
Syringe the Stephanotis freely with a solu¬ 
tion of paraffin and water, in the proportion 
of a large wineglassful of the former to 3 gal¬ 
lons of the latter; the mixture must be kept 
constantly stirred while it is being used. The 
plant should be shaded after syringing, if the 
sun is shining brightly. Also set to work with 
the sponge and soapy water, and thoroughly 
cleanse the wood and foliage, dislodging the 
insects from the joints of the leaves with a 
sharp-pointed stick. Persevere with these 
remedies, and in time the pest will be over¬ 
come; but there must be no relaxation of the 
effort. 

Hydrangeas not flowering (L. M.).— Hydran¬ 
geas require to have the annual growth well 
ripened each year by cold-frame and outdoor 
treatment in summer. The plants need abun¬ 
dance of water all through the growing 
season, and occasional supplies of liquid- 
manure. Try the plants with a limited 
number of shoots, cutting out ail weak ones. 
If grown under glass continuously, and in a 
shady position, the growth may be luxuriant, 
but it cannot be expected to flower. The 
points of the shoots ought now to have quite 
plump buds, indicating maturation, with the 
certainty, given cool treatment through the 
winter, that flowers will be produced next 
year. Keep the plants outdoors until frosts 
come. 

Azalea (Indian) failing (A Weekly Reader). 
—The treatment given seems in every way an 
ideal one for Azaleas, and we are at a loss to 
account for your plant behaving in the 
manner described. . The fact, however, that 
only one plant out of several is affected serves 
to show that the cause, whatever it be. is 
local. Perhaps it is dry in the centre of the 
ball, a thing that we have before now known 
to happen; or ineffectual drainage may have 
caused some of the roots to perish. Though 
but conjecture on our part, we are inclined to 
think that dryness is the most likely cause, 
and would recommend you to give it a good 
soaking, in order that the ball of earth is 

THE LAND 
OF THE 
BLUE POPPY. 

This is where one of 
Bees’ Collectors is work¬ 
ing now, searching virgin 
ulpine pastures for new 
plants to adorn your gar¬ 
den. And below we give 
quotations from Mr. 

Ward's lx>ok, ** The band 
of the Blue Poppy.” which has just I,eon published. It is 
considered to be one of t he most interestingly written books 
of travel ever written. 

"... Before us rose the snow-clad rock wall of t he 
Mekong-,Sal ween watershed. The alpine flowers, spread out 
at our feet, are magnificent—the glorious sulphur-yellow 
Meronopsis intcgrifolia, Primula sikkimeiisis, Thaiietrums, 
Callha, Anemone, Primula W.iti-oni; and, higher up. the 
dwarf blue Primula India, with Soldanellu, crimson Azaleas, 
purple Columbines, ami many more, forming sheets of 
colour. Every rock and boulder supported a small garden 
of iSaxifragoH and tufted alpines, every marsh displayed 
masses of some rare flower, such as Primula Souliei, with 
Sedges, Gentians, and Sphagnum. 

" For nearly three hours we struggled up through the soft 
snow, frequently sinking in to our knees, the porters even to 
their waists, requiring to be pulled out by their companions. 
Finally we reached the summit, and. lighting a fire, I boiled 
some water, which I found boiled at 85J degs. Centigrade, 
giving 14,500 feet as qie approximate height of the pass. 

" Kin one morning watched a herdsman rush out from a 
tent with his long gun, kneel, and tire at a dark object which 
was moving coolly up the mountain slope with a lamb in ils 
mouth. It, was a leopard. 

“We found groups of people washing for gold. The 
gravel at some chosen spot is shovelled into a bucket, 
which is rocked by hand on the edge of a long, inclined sieve, 
water being poured in to wash the mud through the inter¬ 
stices of the basket, leavi g at the bottom a heavy black 
sand, in which lie the still heavier flakes of gold. This 
black sand is cradled more carefully, and finally we have the 
specks of gold alone, glittering in the cradle. The earnings 
vary considerably, but a hundred and fifty cash (about 7Jd.) 
a day per person seems a fair average. ' 

Mr Ward has a very interesting tale to tell, ami tells it 
well. He has made a careful study of the country and the 
people he came in contact with, and some of the stories he 
tells are very amusing. 

Bees Ltd. will be glad to supply copies of the book at the 
published price, 12s. (xl., post free. 

On page iii. will be found descriptions of some of the 
new plants raised from seeds collected by Mr. Ward ami 
Mr. Forrest. For a complete list, with illustrations, you must 
see Bees' new Plant Catalogue, which will shortly lie ready. 

Turn to page iii., or write for a copy NOW. Le.st you 
forget. 

BEES LTD., 175b, Mill St., Liverpool. 
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thoroughly wetted through. Once this ia done 
the regular waterings should keep it in con¬ 
dition afterwards, and we hope the next 
season’s display of bloom will be more satis¬ 
factory. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Plants tinder Beeches (Misa Ruth F. Skel¬ 
ton).—In reply to the querv by Miss Skelton, 
page 552, 1 have seen Hollies do very well 
under Beeches in the Beech woods of Bucking¬ 
hamshire and in Epping Forest. What 
flowers will grow in the same conditions is 
another question, and the only ones I remem¬ 
ber are the Winter Aconites, flourishing rather 
freely in chalky grouud in which Beeches 
grow’.—W. 

Porsythlas not flowering (X .).—As your 1 
two healthy bushes have been very shy in 
flowering, we think their growths must be too 
crowded. We should recommend you to re¬ 
move at once some of the small twiggy wood, 
so that the best growths can have trie benefit 
of the autumn sun. Then in February shorten 
the strong growths to about half their length. 
They may not flower very freely next summer, 
but in the following season, by adopting the 
same method of pruning, they should, we 
think, bloom well. In midwinter one or two 
of the strongest roots may be severed, and a 
similar number the following winter, some¬ 
what in the manner that gardeners adopt 
when root-pruning fruit-trees. 


Melons cracking (H. R ).—This generally 
occurs just at the time when the fruit is 
changing colour, and is due to two causes. 
First, the plants are allowed to get dry at the 
roots, and then the soil drenched all of a 
sudden, which causes a too free rush of sap 
to the fruit. Secondly—and the more likely 
reason -the atmosphere is kept too moist and 
warm when the fruit is at the changing 
period. Melons need a warm, buoyant atmos¬ 
phere, not only to ripen the fruit, but to give 
it flavour ami prevent splitting. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Skeleton leaves (F. A\>.—These are pre¬ 

pared by steeping in water until sufficiently 
rotted to allow of the skin and soft parts of 
the leaf being removed from the woody fabric 
or skeleton of the leaf. Take a soup-plate, or 
other flat and deep dish, and lay tlie leaves in 
it layer on layer. Cover them quite over with 
rain-water and let them so remain, occasion¬ 
ally shaking or moving them about so that all 
may be equally wetted. Take care to keep 
them always covered with water, and if in a 
warm place they will rot all the sooner. At 
the end of three or four months, or perhaps 


earlier, take a leaf out, lay it on a sheet of 
blotting-paper, and with a small forceps pick 
off all the skin and soft parts. If they will 
not separate easily the leaf must be returned 
to the water. When nothing but the skeleton 
remains place it to dry between sheets of 
blotting paper. The process requires delicacy 
of touch and is not pleasant to the smell. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

C. S .—See reply to “ E.." re " Unhealthy 
Vine leaves,” in our issue of August 9th, page 
512.- A. L. H. Moore.—“ Dictionary of 
Gardening.” 4 vols., 2 supplements. The 
second supplement was published in 1901. For 
price write to L. Upeott Gill and Son. Limited, 
Bazaar Buildings, Drury-lane. ” Gardeners’ 
Assistant,” new edition, edited by W. Watson. 

2 vols.-T. S. Clarke .—See reply to “ A. T.,” 

re “ Clover in lawn,” in our issue of August 
16th, page 530. —James Rennie.- That you 
send is a frond of a Fern. There is no disease, 
the little specks on the back of the frond are 
the spores.- - Domino.—Yon tell us nothing 
as to whether your Pelargoniums are in pots 
or planted out. We are assuming that your 
plants are in pots. They have been attacked 
by a fungus caused by too much moisture and 
insufficient air. The only thing you can do 
is to pick off all the infested leaves and 
syringe the plants with a solution of Condy’s 

fluid.- II. L. II. -Such trees as you refer to 

are always raised from seed, and can be had 
very cheaply from our nurserymen who 

grow trees and shrubs.- A. K. G .—After the 

flowers show colour it is best to withhold all 
artificial manures, as damping is often set up 
through their use. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. John ~Ro8&.— Helenium 

autumnale striatum.- G. H\—3. Physostegia 

virginiana. —llobt. Greening — 1. Lavender 
Cotton (Bantolina incana, considered a form 
of H. Cliamwcyparissus); 2. Helianthus multi- 

florus plenus.- G. 1, Ficus repens; 2, Sedura 

Sieboldi; 3, Plilebodinm aureum; 4, Pteris ser- 
rulata. —II. .7.-1. Diplacua glutinosus; 
2. Sparmannia afrieana; 3, Mina lobata; 
4, Eccremocarpus scaber.-— W. Leins. 1. 
Habrothamnus elegaim; 2, Iledychium Gard- 
nerianum; 3, Sparmannia afrieana; 4, 

Justicia carnea.- M. If.- l.Tecoma radicans; ! 

2, Escallonia macrantha: 3, Hibiscus syriacus 

var.; 4. Kelaginella dentieulata.-If. M. 

C rowfoot.- When sending plants for name, 
please number each specimen. Leycesteria 
Formosa and Abutilon megapotamicuru, syn. 
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FRUIT ROOMS 

. Our portable wood huts are 

unrivalled for storing fruit. 
They are thoroughly well- 
buili from best materials, 
Lbcgi, by experienced workmen. 
Sj&aR. Made in sections they can 
Sjjj ' easily be erected by purchaser 

Write for Special List with 
- prices and particulars - j 


FRUIT TRAYS. Made in two sizes from 

seasoned red deal,planed and strongly nailed together 

Cash Prices, 30 in. by 19 in. 24 in. by 15 in. Carriage Paid on one 
18/- per dozen 15/- per dozen dozen irays and over. 

Write for Illustrated List. 'Post Free. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., NORWICH 




A. vexillarium.- Harold C. Levin .—'The com¬ 

mon Trumpet-flower (Tecoma radicanB, syn. 
Bignonia radicans). Yes, it would be quite 

hardy with you.- S. Wootlcn .—Please send 

more complete specimens with foliage. Yellow 
flower, Helianthus sp., worthless, Clematis 
Flammula. When sending flowers for name, 

please affix number to each specimen.- 

\V. M. Crowfoot .—Myoporum latum. 

A. If. C. 1, Looks like a hardy Pteris; 2, 
Woodwardia radicans; 3, Duvall ia Mooreana; 

4, Please send more complete specimen.- 

Miss E. M earlier .—Saxifraga HirculUB.- 
Mrs. Macf/ueen. Withered spike, Asphodeline 
lu tea; lilac flower, Sidalcea nialvaeflora; 
pale-red flower, Francoa appendiculata. In 
future when sending plants for name, please 

number each specimen.-J. G. II — Ceanothus 

azureus Gloire de Versailles; 2, Common 
Alkanet (Anchusa officinalis); 3, Kccremooar- 
pus scaber.- Hon. Mrs. Lcith-Hay. —1. Speci¬ 

men insufficient; 2. Platyoodon grandiflorum; 
3 and 4, Next week. Angelina .—New Zea¬ 
land Spinach (Tetragona expansa). Bee note 
on Spinach in our issue of July 19th. page 

454.- F. 1). Lys .—Small flowers of the single 

form of Zinnia elegaus. 

Names of fruits. -IF. 7?. Kindly read our 
rules as to the naming of fruit. You send us 

four Apples, one of each only.-- K. F. R.—~ 

We cannot name Pears from the hard, un¬ 
ripe, and malformed fruits you send us. The 
only thing you can do is to apply a good 
dressing of manure in the spring when growth 
starts, and if the weather is dry water freely, 
as no doubt the soil is exhausted in the case 
of both trees. 

SIMPLE CURE FOR DEAFNESS 

Marvellous Effect of New Home 
Treatment 

A FREE TRIAL TO ALL 

Rarely has so much interest ever been 
aroused as that caused by the discovery of a 
wonderfully simple cure for Deafness and 
Head Noises. It has proved so remarkably 
successful even in the worst forms of chronic 
Deafness, that the Discoverer will gladly send 
a free trial to any sufferer who mentions this 
Paper and encloses Id. stamp to cover postage 
Address —Elmer Shirley (Desk 414), 6, Great 
J am ?s - street, Bedford-row, London, W.C. 

Saiutlak, Lid . 

“BUHARO” Bulb Bowls. 

« Pure aluminium, highly polished 
outside, and heavily giIt lacxpiervd 

Ah serviceable and artisti*- as 
solid silver, at below the cost Ot 
common plate. Non - corrosive, 
unbreakable, and easy to keep 
clean. Ajs good for cm flower* us 

No. 1 -7in. by 21 in . 3 6 pair. 
No. 2.—8in. by.3in., 5- ,. 

Of all Nurserymen, orcarr paid 

ClXiDI.il UNITED MANUFACTURERS' AGENCY, 

12. Charterhouse Buildings, Goswcll Road. 
London, E.C. 


BOILER Specialities 

“DENNIS,” 

U L “ACME,” “PARK,' 
| L “VICTOR.” 


ww SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

Heating Apparatus 


Everyone who is interested in heating for small greenhouses should write 
f->r particulars of our simple and inexpensive heating apparatus before buying 
elsewhere. Economical an i efficient. Always gives satisfaction. We are 



makers of the famous 


K:’' ' J 

“HORSE-SHOE” BOILER 

i % 

The most durable heater made A genuine fuel and labour saver. 


: Jfe 

Automatically regulated Burns 10 to *0 hours without attention. 



Write fo< List No M2 post "free with illustrated 

- : ''y 


booh let. "How shall 1 heat my Greenhouse?" 

■■ .. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 65, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON.^ 

M-'. 



Price List Heating Apparatus, Free. 


THOS. W. ROBINSON, Ltd., 

Dennis Iron Works, STOURBRIDGE. 


PEARCE & COMPANY 

CONSERVATORIES 

and GARDEN FRAMES. 

BEST WORK ONLY. 28 YEARS' RECORD. 
Contractors to 10 London Borough Councils. 
Catalogue post free. 

HOLLOWAY RD„ N. Phone: 1550North. 



The latest day for receiving: Advertisements 


IS/fWDAY, 9 a.ml 

y GoOglC 


R EADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
hkndso 1 LLtfSTRATKii when answering advertisement*. 

I Business firms are always pleased to hour from our reudcife.J h 


I p ENTLEMAK,having about 4 acres of ground, 

vX requires experienced Head Working Gardener; 2 other - 
kept; nmsh-beaccustomed to taking entire charge (withou: 
supen isionVM fawwaBJittfii Outdoor work A; vinery : state 
experience k salary expected. Reply CROYDON, Box 
T. ICKn.qffil’iss Jl<^ ^T^rtViet■ ffla-si . London 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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Antholyza paniculate 

major.613 

Apple Cox’s Orange 

Pippin.615 

Armaria ccespitosa .. 613 
Beans, late French, in 

frames.615 

Bideos dnhlioides. the 
hardiness of .. 603 

Brasso-Cattleya Tlene .. 609 
Buckeye. Californian, 

the .607 

Buddleia officinalis .. 607 
Bull*, British Colum¬ 
bian .612 

Campanula linifolia .. 613 
Campanula Stansfleld.. 603 


Carbon, wood, value of 615 
Carnations not flower¬ 
ing .612 

Cattleya Dustehlorft, 
var. Undine .. 609 

Celery-leaves .. .. 615 

Chironia ixifera .. .. 608 

Chrysanthemums, out¬ 
door, disbudded early- 
flowering 601 

Chrysanthemums: Sea¬ 
sonable notes .. 604 

Clematis Colette Deville 603 
Clematis recta .. .. 612 

Ccelogyna pandurata .. 610 
Cornu* paucinervis .. 007 
Cotoneaater, leafless .. 607 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Silene lacinlata Purpusl. - A singularly 
brilliant Cnteh-fly with much cut petals. 
It must be a very effective rock plant when 
well grown. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Campanula 8tanafield.—A pretty kind, 
probably n hybrid. It is neat and dwarf 
in habit. C. Haylockensia comes with it, 
both from Sir Frank Crisp. I have both, 
but not long enough established to judge 
of their value.—W. 

Salvia Pride of Zurich_A brilliant 

flower, and among those that did not col¬ 
lapse under the very heavy rains of the 
first week in September. I was afraid 
these scarlet Salvias would not do with 
me. I am at last converted, and lioiie to 
grow more next year.—W., Sussex. 

Eucryphia cordifolia. — About the 
loveliest shrub of early autumn days, 
whether we look at its buds, flowers, or 
leaves, and quite distinct in its charms. 
From Mrs. Chambers, at Haslemere, who 
grows so many trees and shrubs of the 
highest value in a country far away front 
tlie Devon and Cornwall lands, usually 
fixed in our minds as those for all the 
rarities. 

A dwarf rock Scabious.—A pretty rock 
plant for dry spots, quite hardy and 
easily grown. It has a name which its 
ehristener is, no doubt, proud of—Ptero- 
oephalus Parnassl—but it, no doubt, has 
other names. VVe have hitherto called it 
Webb's Scabious. It flowers long and 
fteely. is of easy culture, and increases 
in ordinary soil, dying off on level ground 
in heavy soils. From Sir F. Crisp. 

Clematis Colette Deville_We have so 

much beauty of colour in the largerClema- 
tlses that one need hardly look for more 
richness or novelty in that way. This 
kind now in flower is distinct in form—a 
large open star shape, all the divisions 
quite apart, and the flower about 7 inches 
across; the colour a mixture of “claret” 
and purple. It was planted last winter 
from a layer, as these nobler kinds should 
always be, and got from F. Jamin, of 
Hourg-la-Reine, Seine, who increases 
Clematises in the right way.—W. 

The soarlet Lobelias_These do little 

good here. Morning Glow and Firefly are 
the only ones I have; the latter does best 
of all. There is a fine effect here by a 
large square of the typical Lobelia ear- 
dlnalis and Liliurn tigrinum just behind 
it. The difficulty with L. cardinalis is not 
noil, hut our winters arc not cold enough. 

Digitized by (jO' 
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Crotons.607 

Dahlias, Cactus .. .. 611 

Eucryphia cordifolia .. 603 
Ferns f or haugin g- 

baskets.608 

I Ferns, Stag's Horn .. 620 
' Flax, East Indian .. 608 
Flowers all the year 

round.608 

Garden, cottage, a .. 611 
Garden food .. ..610 

Gardener in the arctic 

region, a.603 

Gardeners, women, 
classical ana scientific 606 
Garden work .. 618 

Grapes failing to colour 620 


Hoya, winter tempera¬ 
ture for a .. 620 

Ixoras as small plants .. 607 
Land, muddling legis¬ 
lators on the .. .. 603 

Lawn, manure for .. 612 
Lawn, Yarrow in .. 620 

Lichens.620 

Lilies, lime for .. ..613 

Lily-leaves, spots on .. 610 
Lobelias, scarlet, the .. 603 
Morlna longifolia .. 603 
Notes from Lincolnshire 604 
Papaver pilosum .. 613 
Peach and Nectarine 

failure.614 

Peach-growing .. ..615 


Some time ago I had a large bed of it, and 
in addition three plants in pots standing 
just level with the water in a shallow 
tank. As they froze the water flowed in 
at the bottom, and they ultimately stood 
on columns of ice. When the thaw came 
they went hack into their pots, and were 
the only ones that survived the winter. It 
is treated as a biennial here.—T. Smith, 
Ne.wnj. 

Morina longifolia.—Although Morina 
longifolia may readily be increased by 
division, it is equally easily raised from 
seed. In these gardens seedlings regularly 
appear in the neighbourhood of the old 
plants, and when transplanted into suit¬ 
able soil they soon grow into sizeable 
plants, which flower usually during their 
second season. More an interesting than 
a showy plant, M. longifolia has spiny, 
elongated, Thistle-like leaves, which form 
a dense rosette, out of which rises the 
flower-spike, almost 2 feet in height. The 
flowers, produced in whorls, are more 
curious than attractive, and of a pinkish- 
white colour. The leaves, when bruised, 
emit an acrid odour, whicli is, according 
to taste, described as aromatic or offen¬ 
sive. Well-drained, deep, and rather 
moist soil appears to suit M. longifolia to 
perfection, aud it forms a very suitable 
plant for the mixed border. It is per¬ 
fectly hardy.— Kiek. 

A gardener in the arctic region.—Just 
home after a pleasant visit to Sweden and 
Norway. Started from Stockholm by 
steamer to Lnlea, north of the Gulf of 
Hotbnia, and thence by train across the 
arctic circle to the town of Kiruna, whore 
we saw the wonderful iron mountain, 
containing 750 millions of tons of iron ore. 
Twice a day one hears some 500 to 1,000 
explosions when I lie miners are tiring the 
fuses, and at night the side of the 
mountain is lit up by electric light. 
Thence to the beautiful Tornetrask—a 
lake surrounded by high mountains. Here 
we found a small hotel built for tourists, 
and quite comfortable. One day we 
started for the high fjells, crossing rush¬ 
ing streams and making our way over 
large boulders until we reached the sum¬ 
mit, covered even at the height of summer 
with patches of snpw. A11 the trees had 
disappeared, and here struggled rare 
forms of vegetable life—dwarf creeping 
Willows of all kinds, rare Campanulas. 
Ranunculuses, Grasses, Gentians, etc., all 
mixed up together in delightful confusion. 
Another day was spent in a visit to the 
Lapps—a diminutive race of kind, polite 
people, who showed us their tents and 
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insisted upon giving us coffee. Their 
reindeer were scattered all over the fjells, 
grazing upon the short Grass to be found 
there. Then we visited their curious 
church, which is opened about twice a 
year for marriages and christenings, as, 
prior to. the advent of the railway, it took 
the clergyman about three weeks to reach 
liis parish church in the district. From 
Abiskojokk we wandered on to Narvik, 
through stupendous mountains, and 
passed a day on the Lofoden Islands, 
where we saw some hundreds of Gentians 
purpurea. Then down to Trondjem and 
Burgen in a comfortable steamer, when 
we changed into another Norwegian boat 
which landed me at Newcastle.—R. H. B. 


Muddling legislators on the land.— 

Many of our readers must have had 
evidence of the work of these, and the 
feelings expressed in the following letter 
must be those of many:— 

,SiR.—I venture to appeal to you on a ques- 
Uon which is causing me much anxiety, and, 
I feel sure, is the cause of considerable trouble 
to many of your readers. 

I was once the happy owner of a week-end 
cottage, where I spent my leisure hours. I 
say ’ was,” for my peace has now been dis¬ 
turbed by a Government official, who, after 
due notice from the authorities, has inspected 
my small property, with the result that I have 
received ten and a half pages of incompre¬ 
hensible documents, printed on yellow paper. 
My annual holiday is a matter of the past, 
aud it is impossible for me to find the time 
to wrestle with the contents of these docu¬ 
ments, and if I were to do so I doubt whether 
I should he able to understand them. Here is 
one question taken at random from the long 
list. I am asked to give “ particulars ” and 
amount. 

Hums which it would be necessary to ex¬ 
pend in order to divest the Land of Build¬ 
ings, Timber, Trees, or other things of which 
it is to be taken to be divested for the pur¬ 
pose of arriving at the Full Site Value from 
the Gross Value of the Land, and of which it 
would be necessary to divest the Land for 
the purpose of realising the Full Site Value 
What on earth does it all mean? The sole 
object seems to be the finding of a job for an 
enormous number of officials and the expendi¬ 
ture of thousands of pounds in printers’ ac¬ 
counts. Perhaps if you cannot advise me vou 
may, at any rate, be able to explain what '* or 
other things ” may mean.—Yours faithfully, 

_ ^ Distracted Week-ender. 

—In Daily Graphic. 

The hardiness of Bidens dahlioides. 

It so happens that I am in a position t© 
endorse the note upon this plant, in re¬ 
spect of hardiness, which appeared in a 
recent number of Gardening Illustrated. 
Although I have grown B. dahlioides for n 
considerable number of years, I was 
always under the impression that it was 
quite tender, and regularly made a prac¬ 
tice of lifting and storing the tuberous 
roots over winter, starting these in heat, 
ami propagating by means of cuttings iii 
early spring. A few Wants which last 
year had been planted on a sloping border 
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behind a greenhouse were overlooked at 
the lifting lime, and, to my surprise, they 
rame away well and strongly in spring, 
after having endured a socially severe 
winter, during which the thermometer on 
two occasions descended to zero. These 
plants are much more robust and full of 
bloom than those raised during the pre¬ 
sent year, and have withstood the drought 
much better. By-tlie-way, 15. dahlioides is 
now becoming more generally known 
under the name of Cosmos dahlioides, u 
name which seems to lie more suited to it, 
although, apart from the shape and 
colours of its bloom, it would seem to have 
little in common with the Cosmos.— Kirk. 

Notes from Lincolnshire. —In the Rose 
garden the very prettiest and most tiori- 
ferous edging is a seedling Viola grown 
from seed sent me this spring by M. Cor- 
revon, Flora ire, Switzerland. It is named 
Viola florairensis, and comes perfectly 
true from seed. A large archway covered 
with Polygonum Balschuanicum and 
Clematis Jackmanni has been lovely here. 
Tin* effect, has been heightened by an old 
Gloire de Dijon Rose climbing up amongst 
the Clematis and flowering freely in that 
position. A correspondent asks about 
Alstneineria eliinensis. I have a lied here 
20 feet long by 0 feet broad, and I 
measured the flowering stalks, which are 

3 feet to 4 feet high. The plants have 
been here many years, and wore originally 
grown from seed. I believe the secret of 
growing it well is to sow the seed thinly 
out-of-doors, and cover with ashes the first 
winter, the next year to transplant all 
the little bunches of tubers, taking care 
not to break them apart, nnd plant 

4 inches deep. Again cover thick with 
ashes. After that each year the roots go 
deeper and deeper and are quite safe and 
hardy. I have dug up roots over a foot 
deep in the soil, which is loam on clay. 
The colours are those of the many lovely 
hardy Azaleas, and the flowers Inst days 
in water. I am quite at a loss to under¬ 
stand the admiration I hear expressed for 
the single Tea Rose Irish Elegance. It 
certainly grows strongly and flowers per¬ 
sistently, but. the flowers are not a pretty 
colour, except in bud. and are very fugi¬ 
tive. Neither can I see any beauty in—nor, 
in fact, grow to be satisfactory—Gottfried 
Keller. I see it in other gardens, and 
always it appears unsatisfactory. Simpli¬ 
city is a lovely semi-single Rose. Rut 
nothing to-day is so beautiful and sweet 
as the pink cluster Musk Rose Pissardi 
fpink variety). I rut branches of it in the 
wild garden. As a rule, the Hybrid Per¬ 
mit in na Roses do not. do well here. Solefl 
d’Or is a failure, and so is Lady Enfield. 
Juliet is beautiful when it does flower, 
which is seldom. Beauts de Lyon is, so 
far, the best, and a splendid colour in day¬ 
light. Has anyone noticed the colour at 
night? Beds of General McArthur and 
Radiance have been splendid. The glory 
of the garden at the present moment is 
Clematis Perle d’Azur—a mass of lovely 
colour. On a trellis are several lovely 
Viticellas, and hybrids of Vitieella, and 
seedling Clematis from M. Morel, Rue du 
Souvenir, Lyon. Vaissi, claret and blue, 
nnd darker blue nnd lilac, and white 
edged with violet; all are lovely and im¬ 
mense growers. Their culture is so 
simple: Cover a long trellis with wire- 
netting used for sheep (very large), and 
paint it green. Plant the Clematis well in 
the rich ground they like, nnd then every 
year cut. them down to the ground in 
November. All the gVowlh is young, nnd 
vigorous, and clean, no tangles, and no 
trouble. A white dwarf Agerntum, grown 
from German seed, looks well under 
standard crimson Fuchsias. It is a good 
white, and seems new. Many people ro- 



PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The cool, moist weather that has come 
at last is helping the development of late 
down buds, and also the terminal buds 
of the many tyi>es of the Chrysanthemum 
that are now grown for cutting. All 
crown buds intended to produce blossoms 
of high quality should have been retained 
at the latest during the closing days of 
August, but. in all cases where the result¬ 
ing flowers are wanted for conservatory 
decoration or for cutting, the grower lias 
no need for alarm in consequence of the 
late period at which the buds are retained. 
The only disadvantage of the late reten¬ 
tion of buds Is that less time is allowed 
to the ]limits outdoors for the growths, 
on which the buds are formed, to become 
ripened. Large, full blooms can only he 
developed when the buds are retained 
quite early. The terminal lmds, which, 
from henceforth, will give the grower con¬ 
cern, are developed at the termination of 
the growth of the respective plants, hence 
the name “terminal” buds. These 
terminal buds appear in densely-crowded 
clusters in some cases, while in others 
they are set well apart, so that a shoot of 
the latter description, when the whole of 
the buds are allowed to grow on unre¬ 
stricted, would develop a magnificent 
spray of dainty blossoms. There are very 
few Chrysanthemums, however, that de¬ 
velop their buds in this fashion. As a 
rule, the buds are developed in such dense 
clusters, and each bud with such a short 
length of foot-stalk, that it would he im¬ 
possible for all the flowers to open 
properly. For this reason it is customary 
to thin out these buds very severely, re¬ 
taining only the best shaped and largest 
buds that are set well apart, so that a 
pretty spray of blooms may be evolved and 
the flowers not in any way crowded. 
Those remarks apply to plants that are 
grown, not only for conservatory decora¬ 
tion, but for the supply of flowers for 
cutting. Many lovers of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums prefer sprays with, perhaps, three 
pretty shaped blooms set well apart 
thereon, rather than a more freely- 
flowered spray. To achieve this, the 
grower, when retaining terminal buds, 
should only retain three buds that are set 
well apart, so that, as they develop, they 
will he much about the same in their 
length of foot-stalk. In this way charm¬ 
ing sprays are produced. Some have no 
desire whatever to produce a free display 
of blossoms, but prefer to obtain as large 
flowers as possible from a terminal-hud 
selection. To effect this they should retain 
the largest and best-shaped hud in each 
cluster, removing all others carefully, and 
thus concentrating all the energies of the 
plant on the development of the one hud 
on each shoot. The hints regarding the 
terminal buds apply not only to the 
Japanese section, but to the smaller-grow¬ 
ing, Incurved varieties, such as Mrs. G. 
Rundle, and its sports, and also to many 
of the beautiful singles that have become 
popular in later years, nnd rightly so. A 
too densely crowded cluster of single 
Chrysanthemum blooms looks ragged and 
uninteresting, hut when either partially 
or severely disbudded in the manner 
above laid down, there is no reason what¬ 
ever why a charming floral picture should 
not be brought into effect. 

Growers are apt, to he somewhat care¬ 
less at this period with plants the buds 
of which are retained. In the case of 
plants that are not. very vigorous there is 
a tendency, especially when the growths 
are not well ripened, for the growths and 
buds to hung down, in which case they 


seldom open evenly. For this reason the 
staking and tying of all the shoots should 
be carefully observed. On no account 
should the growths be left untied, and 
care should be taken that the ties are 
made where the shoot is hard or fairly 
well ripened When a tie is made too 
i.eiir the apex of the brittle shoot with the 
bud thereon, rough winds may cause many 
valuable shoots and buds to he lost. Each 
shoot should be dealt with separately, 
then there is little fear that the growth 
w ill not get nicely ripened. Now that the 
plants have reached their terminal 
growths, side shoots will develop in the 
axils of the leaves freely. These should 
be rubbed out while they ore young and 
brittle. Should any, by an oversight, 
grow unduly long, and become hard, under 
no circumstances attempt to break them 
out. hut. cut each one rather low down 
instead. 

Any plants attacked by mildew' should 
be dusted with flowers of sulphur, both on 
the surface and on the underside of the 
leaves. Earwigs and caterpillars have 
been, and are still, a considerable source 
of annoyance, doing irreparable damage 
in the course of one night. To catch the 
earwigs, insert amongst the foliage match* 
boxes, lengths of Broad Bean-stalks, pots 
in an inverted position, with hay or paper 
in them placed on the stakes, and any 
known devices for trapping these ]>ests. 
The traps should be inspected regularly 
each morning. Trouble from insect pests 
may be reduced to a minimum if the 
standing ground be kept perfectly clean 
and free from weeds. E. G. 


DISBUDDED EARLY - FLOWERING 
OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The cultivation of disbudded Chrysanthe¬ 
mums outdoors is, undoubtedly, being 
observed in many gardens, and the market 
growers are leading the van. I do not 
object to these blooms, ns they can he 
grown quite easily, and there Is an 
absence of that rigidity and formal 
character so objectionable in the 
November-flowering exhibition Chrysan¬ 
themums. These outdoor disbudded 
Chrysanthemums are represented by 
flowers of moderate dimensions, and the 
plants, in most instances, develop any 
number of blooms from eight or nine up¬ 
wards. I have seen hosts of plants carry¬ 
ing many more flowers than I have just 
mentioned, and in a mass they make a 
most favourable impression. This system 
of culture will answer very well in the 
ease of plants that evolve their blossoms 
in clusters that are too dense to mnke 
pretty sprays. Such plants, when dis¬ 
budded to one or three blooms on each 
shoot, should produce flowers that are more 
than ordinarily attractive. I have seen those 
disbudded Chrysanthemums grown by the 
hundred thousand, and have* been struck 
with their possibilities in decoration and 
as a commercial venture. During the first 
week in September the following varieties 
were seen in splendid form and condition : 
Pink Princess (mauve-pink), really an 
October - flow f ering variety; Almieante 
(chestnut-crimson, with gold reverse), an 
ideal sort; Crnnfdrd Yellow (a good 
yellow), Dolores (rich bronzy terra-cotta), 
a variety that everyone should grow; 
Hector (soft mauve-pink, with silvery- 
white reverse), Juliet (rosy-red, n quite 
new colour), carries fine, handsome 
blooms on a plant 3 feet in height; Mrs. 
,T. B. Scott (chaste pure white), a hand¬ 
some sort; this variety will yield a dozen 
blooms from 5 Inches to (» inches in 
diameter; Cranford Pink (a beautiful 
tone of pink), free-flowering, beautiful 
when disbudded, height about 3 feet; and 
Cranfonlin (a large, reflexing yellow), a 
bloom of good form. E. G. 
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ROSES. 

HYBRID TEA ROSE ST. HELENA. 
The growth of this Rose is strong and 
sturdy, with large, bronzy-green foliage. 
The blooms, which are carried jierfectly 


HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 

Ik a recent list I note that a Rose-grow¬ 
ing firm has these remarks at the heading 
of the above-named class :—“ Many of the I 
well-known names will be missed from 
this section, but as the newer varieties 


better for it. Whatever may have been 
the importance of this class in years gone 
by, it is eclipsed by that known ns Hybrid 
Teas. The former are not perpetual 
blooming, I he flowers generally are less 
handsome, and in no way—not even in 



Rose St. Helena. 


upright, are of a delicate shade of cream, 
with a beautiful blush-pink in the 
centre, shaded yellow, and in some 
instances coming yellow throughout the 
centre of the flower. The blooms are 
beautifully formed, with long, shell¬ 
shaped petals, and are-syeetly scented. 

Google 


have shown a distinct improvement it has 
been found expedient to delete these 
varieties from the catalogue.” Then the 
list goes on to describe no fewer than 
eighty-three distinct sorts. From my 
point of view about a dozen only should 
be retained, and gardens would be all the 


fragrance—is the greater number of them 
worth retaining. See them now iri 
nursery lines; the growth is uneven, and 
what there is is laden with mildew- 
covered foliage. Roses of the type of 
A. K. Williams, Horace Vernet, Louis Van 
Houtte, and the like, do often appear in 
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good form at the exhibitions; but this is 
not a good test of useful varieties. I'ew 
cultivators can, or do, take the trouble to 
plant stocks annually for the purpose of 
budding their own Roses, and by this 
means obtain what ure known as 
“ maiden ” blooms, and so. in the ordinary 
way, such may never see flowers in their 
own gardens like those noted at shows. 
If plants tire purchased they, in the 
greater number of eases, get smaller 
instead of larger after being cut back in 
the usual way. There was a time when 
Marie Baumann, Alfred Colomb, Dr. 
Andry, and others were thought ideal, but 
compared with, say, Richmond, Edward 
Mawley, and such Hybrid Teas, of what 
use are they in a mass or individually? 
Charles Lefebvre is surpassed by George 
Dickson; then why retain the former? 
One might almost go through the Hybrid 
Perpetunls, in each shade of colour, and 
find sorts of similar shades among the 
freer-flowering Hybrid Teas that would be 
preferred. 

Captain Ha»ward is still useful, 
especially on account of its capital growth 
—free but not rampant. It makes a good 
standard, and is also first-rate for forcing 
under glass. The bright carmine-crimson 
blooms are not over double, but in a half- 
opened state the shape is superb. 

Frau Karl Druschki, apart from 
scent, has all the good qualities. Maybe, 
some will regard the flowers as thin. As 
a white variety for massing, or ns a 
standard, and also for pot culture, it is 
undoubtedly well ahead. 

General Jacqueminot would still be 
retained, more especially as a market 
variety, and also for pot culture under 
glass. I remember one magnificent flower 
that took premier honours at the leading 
show of that year; but generally, the 
blooms are not double enough for exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Gloire de Chedane Guinoisseau is 
comparatively new', and is a really grand 
variety ; growth excellent — not unlike 
that of Captain Hayward. The flowers 
are rich light crimson, tuii, large, and 
well formed. Probably when better 
known this will be useful for market. It 
would be difficult to praise 

Hugh Dickson too highly. The best of 
all crimsons of a dark shade—not deep 
maroon—it has grow'th so free that it may 
he planted in almost any spot, and will 
do well. The blossoms are large and well 
formed. It is good early as well as late, 
although at the latter period the colour is 
the more intense. It is also sweet-scented. 
As a Rose for massing, for a standard, or 
for pot culture, it would be difficult to 
beat in its colour. 

Mrs. John Lai no is a splendid variety 
for pot culture—perhaps the best of its 
shade. For exhibition, it is one of the 
best, and frequently obtains premier 
honours. Some state that it appears to 
be less vigorous than formerly, but this 
is not the case if treated well. It makes 
a fine standard, and is indispensable. 

Mrs. R. G. Shaiiman Crawford may 
be included, the habit, of the plant being 
so perfect. Its flowers, too, are charming, 
living of such a neat and takiug shape; 
colour, light pink. It makes a first-rate 
standard, and is also fine for massing as 
well as for pot culture. 

Ulrich Brunner is still very popular. 
Few are stouter in growth, or have better 
foliage. The cherry-crimson blossoms are 
well shajKMl and freely produced, and it is 
suitable for i»t culture as well ns out¬ 
doors. Sometimes we note handsome 
flowers of it at exhibitions; still, its 
honours in that way are less frequent 
than formerly. 

Mme. Alfred Carriers is a climbing 
variety, classed, LJjelieve, ns ji Hybrid 

Digitized by (jQOgle 


Perpetual. Anyway, it is fine for the 
purpose. To all intents it may be termed 
a white, although at the base of the 
petals there is a yellow tint. It. is ex¬ 
ceptionally free, rich looking, and useful 
as a permanent variety for walls, high 
poles, and the like. JS. TV. 


THE EVILS OF MIXED PLANTING. 
This was very strongly brought home to 
me lately when looking over a Rose garden 
a short time back. In one instance 
Zepliirin Drouhin was planted close to 
Ma Capucine; upon the other side of this 
beautiful but weak-growing Tba-seented 
variety was Marjorie, while further on ; n 
the bed were such vastly distinct growers 
as Richmond and Frau Karl Druschki and 
several more which had evidently been 
planted at a set distance from each other. 
The natural result was far from pleasing, 
and in almost every case the weak-habited 
varieties were spoiled by their vigorous- 
growing neighbours. The folly of such 
indiscriminate planting was patent to all; 
and I would suggest that intending 
planters should avoid such errors in the 
approaching season. . It is very unreason¬ 
able to plant any Roses, or other subject, 
without fiist becoming acquainted with 
the natural habit of growth. And yet we 
olten come across such easily-avoided 
mistakes among our Rose - beds and 
borders. Varieties in every section or 
class are widely distinct in their habit, 
all the more .so now that they have become 
so closely related by cross hybridisation, 
as to puzzle an expert to say which class 
should claim them. I might suggest a few 
suitable varieties to go together, were it 
not from want of space to even touch the 
fringe of so wide a subject. Each of us 
must look out the most desired colours f-»r 
himself, but I advise a great deal more 
care in these selections, more especially 
as regards the habit of the plants. I shall 
be happy to name some combinations that 
have proved very satisfactory with myself, 
and others that I have seen in friends’ 
gardens. P. U 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hybrid Tea Rose Bessie Brown.— A corre¬ 
spondent, on page 575, repeats a former 
query re this Rose. The chief complaint 
is as to the indifferent opening of the 
flowers. I fear all find this a great detri¬ 
ment to the full enjoyment of Bessie 
Brown. It is purely an exhibitor’s flower 
unless we are favoured with an exception¬ 
ally dry and cool season. There are very 
few varieties so subject to mildew as 
Bessie Brown and its beautiful counter¬ 
part, Queen of Spain, the latter not quite 
ta strong a grower, and both Gold Medal 
Roses. Both are apt to develop a form of 
constriction just below the seed-pod, and 
the flowers almost always droop some¬ 
what. A wet season causes the buds to 
rot before the large number of soft- 
textured petals can expand, and some 
little shelter from rain is necessary; even 
a moist atmosphere is harmful to the 
satisfactory opening of the flowers of this 
variety. So far as my own experience 
goes, I like Mr. B. R. Cant. I find it 
succeeds best upon poor soil and no excess 
of cultivation, except in regard to a close 
and constant watch against mildew. When 
Bessie Brown is at its best very few Roses 
can beat it, and your correspondent not 
only saw it good at Gloucester, but each 
flower probably wired or so supported as 
to stand up boidly.—P. U. 

- I see in Gardening Illustrated 

for September Gth a query from C. Harris 
as to this Rose, asking for the experience 
of other growers. I have not much 
encouragement to give as to its satisfac¬ 
tory growth or form. The buds seem to 


become a wet mass before they come out, 
and, with ine, never produce a good bloom. 
I was so disappointed with this Rose, 
whose praises I had heard sung, that I re¬ 
moved it from a row of standards and put 
it into a sheltered corner of my kitchen 
garden, only to have the same unsatisfac¬ 
tory experience. I may add that all my 
other Roses do well, produce excellent 
blooms, and although Bessie Brown was 
treated in the same liberal way, she has 
given me no pleasure at all during several 
seasons.— Myrtle, Sussex. 


CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
WOMEN GARDENERS. 

This, from the Daily Mail , will no doubt 
interest some of our gardening readers:— 

Sir. —Your leading article of August 50th 
on the question ol professional openings for 
educated women touches a subject of great 
importance to the present generation. It may 
be useful to draw attention to the fact that 
there is a demand in every direction for the 
educated woman gardener, and that the 
supply of efficiently trained women is by no 
means equal to the demand. It should be 
understood that there is no demand for un¬ 
educated women as gardeners. Rough manual 
labour should be done by men, and the supply 
of such men is generally adequate, but there 
is a crying need for thoroughly reliable and 
trained experts. 

Women who have had their reasoning 
powers developed by a classical or scientific- 
education at a university and have had a 
further practical training in horticulture are 
everywhere in demand, as reliable working 
heads of large gardens, as market gardeners, 
and as expert advisers on' the diseases of 
plants, soil analysis,, scientific pruning, and 
packing for market; also to teach the small¬ 
holder the principles of co-operative market¬ 
ing. I have lately visited numerous well- 
known fruit farms, nursery gardens, and 
large private gardens, and have been much 
impressed by the constant demand for the 
trained and educated woman. 

It may further be pointed out that this is 
no blind alley opening. A clever and capable 
woman should make a comfortable and inde¬ 
pendent living in healthy and interesting sur¬ 
roundings. E. M. Keate, 

Lecturer on Garden Design at the Glynde 
• School for Gardeners. 

So we are all to be saved in this way, 
and Kew and the other places where wen 
thought they could learn to be good 
gardeners may close their gates, we suim¬ 
pose. The rough work can be done by men 
under the direction of scientific and clas¬ 
sical woman! We fear that published 
statements of this kind may be a cause of 
bitter disappointment to some women. 
The idea that a scientific or any other 
kind of first-rate gardener can be made 
by a university education is a fatuous one. 
One might think on reading this that there 
had never been any scientific gardeners 
before the coming of the classical and 
scientific woman gardener—no men like 
George Nicholson, of Kew, or David 
Moore, of Dublin, or McNab, of Edin¬ 
burgh, who were good gardeners, apply 
what term you like to them. In either 
case there were, at the very least, a ten 
years’ ' apprenticeship and hard work 
before they achieved the position at which 
we knew T them. How many women could 
give that amount of time and hard labour 
to the subject? They may, of course, cul¬ 
tivate their own gardens, or, in special 
cases, take charge of a small garden, hut 
it is ridiculous to suppose that any woman 
could take the place of a first-class man 
who has a life training. 

The reference to the landscai>e is amus¬ 
ing, but wholly wrong. No man can ever 
be a landscape gardener to any good pur¬ 
pose who has not had a gardener's training 
and afterwards given much work and 
thought to trees, both on planted wood¬ 
land and in wild nature. He should also 
know the natural woods of the world, and 
would learn more in that way than if he 
had listened to all the lectures on land- 
sea pe gardens in the colleges of Europe. 
It is not women’s work at all. They could 
not iK>ssibly give all the time to it. As well 
teach seamanship in a college as landscape 
gardening. TV. R. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CORNUS PACCINERVIS. 

This is one of the most compact-growing 
of the Dogwoods, and withal a pretty 
flowering sliruli. It forms a rather dense- 
growing bush, clothed with ovate, 
lanceolate leaves, each about 1 i inch in 
length. The flowers, borne in flnttish 
clusters, as may be seen by the illustra¬ 
tion, are whitish. It flowers very freely, 
and blooming, as it does, in August, it Is 
very useful. It was given an award of 
merit by the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Socictv on August 1st, 
1911. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Buddleia officinalis.— This is one of 
several new species of Ruddleia which 


have come during the last twelve years or 
fifteen years from China, and although it 
is less hardy than other kinds, it is 
worthy of consideration as a garden 
plant, for .it is amenable to pot culture, 
and gives satisfactory results the first 
year from cuttings. In the favoured 
climate of the south-west counties it may 
be grown in the open' ground to a height 
of 10 feet or so, and where provision can 
be made for planting it ill a border of good 
soil in a cold greenhouse it attains similar 
proportions, but where room is limited it 
may be cultivated in 5-inch or 0-inch pots 
to form neat little bushes 1 foot to 2 feet 
high and H foot across. When grown 
under the latter conditions cuttings should 
lie rooted towards the end of March, and 
the young plants grown in a greenhouse 
until June, when they may be plunged 
out-of-doors. The points of the branches 
must be pinched out several times to in¬ 
duce a bushy habit, and about the end of 

Google 


September the plants must be taken into 
the greenhouse It will then be possible 
by judiciously regulating the temperature 
to bring them on to blossom from Novem¬ 
ber to February. The inflorescences ap¬ 
pear from the points of the shoots, and 
are made up of numerous small, showy, 
fragrant, lilac flowers. The species was 
sent home by E. H. Wilson, who found it 
growing on cliffs at altitudes varying from 
100 feet to .‘>,000 feet in Hupeh and 
Szechuan.—D. 

The Californian Buckeye r/Esculus cali- 
fornica).—This distinct tree belongs to the 
Pavia group of the family which has as 
its best-known representative the common 
Horse Chestnut. It. is not well known, 
although it is by no means a new intro¬ 
duction. Under natural conditions it is 
found as a small, broad-headed tree be¬ 
tween 10 feet and 30 feet in height, trees 


i of the latter proportions, however, being 
rare. Its habitat is given by Jepson in the 
“ Silva of California ” as the coast regions 
and foothills of the Sierra Nevada, from 
a few feet above sea level to 5,000 feet. 
The largest trees known to the author are 
said to be growing on the Alder flats of 
the Point Reyes Peninsula near Inverness. 
These examples are stated to be from 
20 feet to 30 feet high, with wide-spread¬ 
ing heads and trunks 4 feet to 5 feet in 
diumetcr at breast high, and 0 feet to 
S feet in diameter near the ground. The 
leaves are composed of from five to seven 
lance-shaped or oblong leaflets, each of 
which is from 3 inches to 5 inches long. 
The inflorescences appear in July, and are 
composed of a large number of white, 
pink-marked flowers, arranged in cylin¬ 
drical fashion to a length of from 5 inches 
to 8 inches. A peculiarity of the inflores¬ 
cence is that the terminal flower opens in 
advance of any of the others, and it often 


happens that it falls and a tiny fruit is 
formed before the other blossoms expand. 
The fruits are smooth-skinned and Pear- 
shaped, from which reason they were 
given the name, by early travellers in 
California, of Californian Pears.—D. 
Kew. 

Leafless Cotoneaster (R. G.). —If the wood 
sent is typical of the whole of the plant, we 
fear it is in a very bad way. and that the 
prospect of its recovery is not very hopeful. 
Evidently your surmise is right, and it has not 
been able to withstand the removal and the 
drought. We should not like to say that it 
will not survive, but the plant, is a young one, 
and if you want to make sure of filling up 
the position it would probably be the best 
plan to make use of another specimen. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CROTONS. 

Revisiting a garden in which I had not 
been for almost a decade, I felt ratber a 
pang on finding that a large and beautiful 
collection of Crotons had been for some 
years dispersed. There is, nowadays, an 
increasing custom of using glass-houses as 
auxiliaries to the garden proper, and the 
high price of fuel has, undoubtedly, in 
many instances, played its part in the 
passing of what used to be not the least 
attractive feature of hot-houses—namely, 
ornamental-foliaged plants. Chief among 
these are Crotons, and even now, where 
strikingly - marked foliage and graceful 
habit are required, it is difficult to dis¬ 
pense altogether with these fine subjects. 
Their endless shades and combinations of 
green, yellow, and scarlet render tbein 
peculiarly attractive, and the variations in 
foliage are equally marked. Always 
popular, if grown as single - stemmed 
plants, and allowed ample room to de¬ 
velop, they are valuable for table decora¬ 
tion, or for associating in stands witli 
other gracefully-foliagcd rlants or with 
cut flowers. If gradually inured to a 
cooler atmosphere than that of a stove- 
house, Crotons may also be employed very 
advantageously during the summer and 
autumn for greenhouse decoration; and 
such plants will last for a considerable 
time in vases in rooms. There are several 
\^ays of propagating Crotons; but perhaps 
the best method is by means of cuttings of 
young wood inserted singly in small pots 
of sandy soil, and plunged in a propa¬ 
gating pit. kept close and shaded until root 
action begins. Afterwards, it is merely a 
question of repotting until the requisite 
size is attained. Very good, well-fur¬ 
nished plants can be had in pots 5 inches 
in diameter, and well-grown pieces are 
much more attractive in such pots than 
I he large specimens which were formerly 
seen, especially at exhibitions, but which 
are not now looked upon with so much 
favour as was at one time the case. Apart 
from sufficient heat, moisture, and rather 
linn potting, the requirements of Crotons 
are not exacting, and it seems a pity if 
these highly ornamental plants must 
giadually disappear like many other 
varieties of hard-wooded subjects, without 
which at one time no garden of any pre¬ 
tentions was considered complete. 

K. B. T. 


Ixoras as small plants.— In order to 
obtain neat little plants they should be 
struck from cuttings of the young growing 
shoots, taken during the spring and early 
summer months. There is no difficulty 
provided the cuttings are dibbled into pots 
of sandy peat, and placed in a close pro¬ 
pagating case in the stove, where there is 
a gentle bottom beat. Ixoras are essen¬ 
tially stove plants, and any attempt to 
grow them under cooler conditions is not 
likely to be successful While most of 
them may be grown as small plants, ex¬ 
ception must be made in the case of Ixofa 
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luacrothyrsa, or Duffi, which is a tall 
Brower wit ii long leaves. The heads of 
flowers are very large mid of u rich 
crimson colour To see this at its best it 
needs a pot from S inches to 1 foot in 
diameter. 


EAST INDIAN FLAX 
(Reinwakdtia (Linum) triqyna). 

The bright golden flowers of this East 
Indian Flax are very striking in the 
winter season. It is a plant easily grown, 
but not nearly so common as it ought to be 
where late autumn and winter flowers are 
much in demand. Cuttings of the young 
shoots taken in spring root quickly in a 
little warmth and under the same condi¬ 
tions ns those under which ordinary soft- 
wooded plants are struck. They should Ik: 
lotted off when rooted and grown on in 
the warmth of a hotbed for a time, occa¬ 
sionally pinching in a runaway shoot to 
induce a bushy habit, and giving the 
plants more pot-room as they seem to re¬ 
quire it. A (1-inch or 7-inch pot is large 
enough for the final shift. As the season 
advances move them to the greenhouse; 
and, finally, in July stand them in a cold- 
frame and give them plenty of air. Their 
great enemy is the red-spider, for which 
the best and only antidote is to encourage 
a regular, steady growth, and to give 
plenty of water at the root and over the 
foliage, too, when the weather is warm. 
Pretty little flowering plants may be 
grown in one senson, and although the in¬ 
dividual flowers do not last long, they 
oi>en so freely in succession that the fallen 
ones are not missed. During the late 
autumn and winter months they should be 
grown in a liou.se with a temperature of 
about 55 degs. to (10 dogs, to ensure tbeir 
well-being, when planted out in a conser¬ 
vatory border in a light position the plant 
in question assumes more the appearance 
of a shrul), and is more effective than 
when confined to a pit. It will succeed 
well in a comiiost consisting of two-thirds 
turfy loam, one-third leaf-mould, and 
sand sufficient to ensure the necessary 
pnosity. When the blooming of those in 
pots is over, enough plants should lie kept 
to furnish cuttings in the spring, and if it 
is thought desirable to grow some on a 
second season these moj be retained and 
cut well in in March. After they have 
broken into growth shake a part of the 
old soil away from the roots ; give pots a 
size or two larger, and treat afterwards as 
In the previous season. A good companion 
variety to R. trlgyna is It. flava, whicii 
also bears yellow flowers and blooms in 
the autumn. There is also an excellent 
newer variety called tetragyna, which has 
rather larger and brighter coloured yellow 
flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Flowers all the year round.— My green¬ 
house is heated during severe weather 
with an oil stove, whicii just keeps the 
frost out. I sow in April Marguerite 
Carnations, Primulas, anil Cinerarias, 
using loam and sand, and giving good 
drainage. When fit I pot them on into 
lenm, leaf-mould, and sand well mixed. 
I had Primula malacoides in bloom two 
weeks before Christmas, P. sinensis, 1’. 
obconlea, and P. stcllata following on. I 
bought cuttings of Chrysanthemums— 
twelve varieties, two of each—rooting 
them in a box with glass sides, with two 
failures only. For spring I have sown 
Sehizanthus, East Lothian Stocks, and 
Calceolarias, pricking them out into 8-inch 
pots for the winter, and standing on a 
shelf close to the glass, watering only 
when necessary. I place them into the 
liowering-pots in February. I also grow 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, Tulips, and Jop- 



quils, plunging them in the open air, and 
bringing into the greenhouse as wanted. 
With one or two plants of Dielytra spec- 
tatilis and Solomon’s Seal, and the bulbs, 

I have a line display during the spring.— 
G- Lockhart, 13, Hastings-strect, Derby. 

Chironia ixlfera.— This South African 
Gentianwort, introduced many years ago, 
was extensively grown for some years, 
then for a time almost disappeared from 
gardens, to be again taken in hand, and 
grown to a greater extent than it ever was 
before. It is of a shrubby nature, and 
forms an upright little specimen, very- 
attractive when grown in pots from 
5 inches to (i inches in diameter. The 
narrow leaves are not unlike those of 
some of the kipds of Dianthus, and they 
have the same glaucous tone. The flowers, 
which arc borne in great profusion on (lie 
upper parts of the shoots, are of a kind 
of lilac-rose colour, and each about 
lj inch in diameter. They are fairly last¬ 
ing, and a succession being kept up, the 
plants retain their beauty for a consider¬ 
able time. This Chironli thrives best in 
a rough mixture of three parts pent to two 
parts loam, and one part of sand. Firm 
potting is essential, and the plants need 
to be kept in a greenhouse where there is 
a free circulation of air. Indeed, such a 
structure as is suitable for Cape Heaths. 
It is also known as Chironia linoides. 
Two other species were also in flower n 
short time since in the greenhouse at Kew 
—namely, C. florihunda and C. laxa, but 
ns garden plants they are not the equal of 
C ixifera.—K. R. W. 

Sehizanthus. — The different garden 
varieties of Sehizanthus are now uni¬ 
versally grown for greenhouse decoration, 
and in order to have good flowering ex¬ 
amples in early spring the seed should be 
sown in the first half of September, as 
this will allow of the young plants be¬ 
coming well-established befrtre winter. A 
mixture of loam, leaf mould, and sand 
forms a very suitable comiiost in which 
to sow tlie seed. Whether pots or pans 
are used, care must be taken not to sow 
tlie seed too thickly, otherwise the young 
plants will become drawn, whereas tlie 
main object aimed at through all stages 
of growtli should be to keep them as stout 
and sturdy as possible. When sufficiently 
advanced they should lie potted off singly, 
using the same kind of compost ns before. 
Ordinary thumb-pots will suit them then. 
Directly tlie roots have taken possession 
of the new soil tlie plants should be given 
a good, light position in a cool greenhouse 
—that is to say, a structure that is kept 
safe from frost, but at the same time 
never allowed to get too warm, and where 
plenty of air is given. If shifted into 
4-inch pots the young plants may be 
allowed to pass the winter therein. Then, 
about the end of February, they may be 
shifted into (i-iuch or 7-inch pots, in which 
they will flower. Some of them will need 
stopping once or twice when growing, in 
order to ensure good, bushy plants, but in 
others this is not necessary. In order to 
prevent them becoming drawn the plants 
should, after repotting, have plenty of 
room, and as the pots get filled with roots 
an occasional stimulant should be given. 
In order to maintain a succession, seeds 
should lie sown from February onwards. 
Among other uses to which Schizanthuses 
may be put is that of furnishing hanging- 
baskets. as in this way they form a 
delightful feature in the conservatory.— 
K. It. W. 

Stove. —Gloxinias will make a nice 
group in the conservatory. The earliest 
plants will probably be out of flower anil 
tlie bulbs ripening. I have generally found 
these riiK-u well in a cold frame, laid on 
their sides and a light, shade over them in 


hot weather. After a rest the conns will 
show signs of growth, and if such are re¬ 
potted and started in warmth they will 
flower in winter and be very useful. In 
the old days peat was used for these, but 
they do better in good lonm fairly rich. 


FERNS. 

FERNS FOR HANGING-CASKETS. 

A great many Ferns whose fronds are 
naturally of a loose, semi-pendulous style 
of growth will grow well in suspended 
baskets, under which conditions they are 
seen to considerable advantage. A good 
deal of their success, or otherwise, when 
grown in this way depends, in the first 
place, on the planting being well done; 
and, next, that they receive proper atten¬ 
tion afterwards, for, being hung up often 
near the roof, they sometimes dry more 
quickly than might tie anticipated. In 
selecting hanging-baskets utility rather 
thun show should be the object aimed at, 
for many of the most ornamental are very 
unsuited for the welfnre of the plants that 
arc to be placed therein. A common fault 
is making them too shallow, so that 
there is not sufficient accommodation for 
the roots, and the plants consequently be¬ 
come starved. A thrush’s nest may be 
taken as a good shape for the basket, as 
that is of sufficient depth to allow of a 
good lining of thick green Moss, of which 
dense, mat-like flakes can be obtained in 
many woodland (listrets. In planting, the 
comiiost, which should be of a fairly rough 
nature, must be pressed down regularly 
and made moderately firm. It must also 
be lower than the lining of Moss, other¬ 
wise in watering some of the soil is sure 
to be washed away. Some of the creeping 
Selaginellas, if allowed to grow over the 
surface of tlie soil, will tend to bind it 
together. The watering of these baskets 
is a very important matter. If they are 
not too large for the puriiose it is best 
done by dipping the basket into a pail or 
tub, but, of course, this Is not suitable 
when they are of considerable size. In¬ 
sect pests are, in the case of Feins in 
hanging-baskets, an important considera¬ 
tion, for near the roof tlie atmosphere is 
drier than in the lower parts of tlie struc¬ 
ture. and. consequently, thrips are more 
liable to attack tlie plants. If they are 
allowed to get dry at the roots the danger 
is greatly increased. Thrips, however, can 
be destroyed by vaporising with the XL 
All vaporiser, a much safer mode of pro¬ 
ceeding than fumigating with Tobacco. 

The following Ferns are particularly 
adapted for hanging-baskets:—Adinntum 
amabile, Adiantum assimile, Adiantum 
euneatum grandiceps, Asplenium cauda- 
tuni, Asplenium flaceidum. Davallia bul- 
lata. Davallia dissecta, Davallia Law- 
soniana, Davallia Maries'), Davallia tenui- 
folia Veitchl, Mierolepia hirta cristata. 
Nephrolepises of sorts, Polypodium glau- 
cum, Polypodium Mayi, Polypodium phy- 
matodes. Pteris longifolia Mariesi, and 
I’teris serrulata cristata multieeps. The 
Elk’s Horn Fern (Platyeerium aleieorne) 
and its varieties also do well when sus¬ 
pended, but they are more satisfactory 
when grown on blocks of Cork than in 
hanging-baskets. All of the above may lie 
grown in a warm greenhouse. One of the 
finest Ferns for a large hanging-basket is 
Goniophlebium subau lieu latum, which, 
however, requires rather more heat than 
most of the preceding. For its accommo¬ 
dation a la*ge basket is required, ns it is 
a vigorous grower, the pendulous fronds 
lining, in good examples, as much as fi feet 
to S feet iu length. I’olypodium Knightic is 
another grand Fern for a large basket, 
and will succeed under similar conditions 
to the GonioflhleliilVP, p-, W. T. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA DUSSELDORFI, VAR. 

UNDINE. 

Tub original form, C. Dusseldorfi, was 
raised from C. intermedia and C. Morsise 
by -M. Ch. Maron Rruuoy, France, and 
flowered for the first time in 1904. Since 
then other growers have raised this 
hybrid, but they used the white varieties 
of the species quoted above—viz., inter¬ 
media alba and Morsia; IVagueri, the 
result being the pure white variety 
Undine, excepting a pale yellow disc to 
the lip, so it retained the albinism of both 
parents, a character which, I believe, 
every seedling possessed. Sir G. Wolford 
received a first-class certificate from the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1900 for 0. 
Dusseldorfi Undine, and again in 1910, 
when the variety exhibited was probably 


throat. It received an award of merit 
from the Royal Horticultural Society on 
August 13th, 1912, and recently several 
examples have been exhibited. It is a line 
acquisition, and is sure to become popular. 
All tile progeny of Urassavola Digbyana 
possesses a robust, constitution, and pro¬ 
duce the flowers annually if not given too 
much shade. The flowers do not last so 
long as those of the Lmlio-Cattleyas and 
Cattleyas, but their life can be prolonged 
by keeping the atmosphere dry.— Sadox. 


PLEIONES OR “INDIAN CROCUSES” 
AND THEIR CUI.TIVATION. 

Tile l’leiones are, for the most part, 
autumn-flowering Orchids, and they are 
closely allied to the genus Coelogyne, 
under which they are sometimes arranged 
by botanists. They are alpine plants, and 
are found in the lower and middle 


pale lilac, from 2 inches to 3 inches across. 
It was introduced in 1S49 through Thomas 
I.obi>. P. Lagenaria was also sent home by 
tile same collector, the flowers being rose- 
lilac, marked with purple and crimson- 
purple. Another pretty plant is P. 
prcecox, which was first discovered by Dr. 
Wallich, and eventually found in great 
abundance by Sir .1. D. Hooker during his 
exploration of the Sikkim Himalayas in 
1S49-50. The sepals and petals are rose- 
purple, while the lip is whitish or pale 
lose. A variety known as Wallichiana is 
slightly larger than the type, and darker 
in colour. P. maculata is evidently dis¬ 
tributed over a wide area, for it. has been 
found by a number of travellers. The 
sepals and petals are white, the lip the 
same colour, but streaked with purple. P 
birmanica is similar to priecox, but 
flowers later in the season, while I’. 
Hookeriana does not bloom till the spring. 



Caltleya Dusseldorfi Undine. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrences garden 

at Burford, Dorking. 


the finest, ever seen. It is very free- 
flowering, and possesses a robust consti¬ 
tution, unlike those white - flowered 
Orchids which have a reputation for 
being difficult to keep in good health. 

The flowering season is. usually June 
and July, but, as with many other hybrids, 
occasional seupes are seen at various 
times of the year. The subject of the pre¬ 
sent note requires the same treatment as 
other Cattleyas. L. G. S. 


Brasso-Cattleya llene. — The hybrids 
which inherit the chief characteristics of | 
Urassavola Digbyana are among the 
showiest Orchids in commerce, and the 
one named above is no exception. It was 
raised from I!. C. Muronke (Brascavola 
Digbyana x Cattleya gigas) and C. aurea, | 
and the result is a beautiful combination 
of colour. The sepals and petals are pale 
mauve, and the large lip. which is nicely 
fringed, has an area of yellow in the 
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Himalayan zones, also on the summits of | 
(lie Khasia Hills, and the mountains of 
Arracau and Moulmein, at. an elevation of 
5,000 feet to 7.000 feet. In their native 
habitat they grow on Moss-covered banks, 
on trunks of trees, and sometimes fully 
exposed to the sun's rays, while, as i 
general rule, they are seen at their best in 
partial shade. 

All the Pleiones are rather dwarf in 
habit, the leaves attaining a height of 
fi inches or 9 inches, and gradually decay 
as the pseudo - bulbs mature. Almost 
directly these are completed, growth starts 
again, and it is from the centre of these 
new shoots that the Crocus-like I'leione 
emerges. The stems are somewhat 
short, and when the blooms are required 
for button-holes they should be held be¬ 
tween the thumb and finger and gently 
pulled out from the base of the " breaks.” 
The principal species is P. humilis, 
which produces white flowers tinted with 


All require the same cultural treatment, 
but tile two last named are not repotted 
till a few months later. 

At the present time some of the species 
are beginning to grow, and until the 
flower-buds are visible water should be 
given sparingly. Seeing how easy this 
charming little group is to grow, and 
taking into consideration its free-flower¬ 
ing qualities (often two or three blossoms 
from one stem) at this dull period of the 
year, it is surprising that more amateurs 
do not take up its cultivation. A few 
weeks after the flowers fade the repotting 
must be done. Turn them out. of their 
pots, shake away the old soil, and cut off 
the decayed roots, excepting a little tuft at 
the base of eacli bulb to hold them in 
position, when the repotting is done. 
Pleiones are most effective in a clump or 
'mass, so the best receptacles are fairly 
deep pans, to which u wire handle may 
be attached if it? !.s a UeSPfll to grow the 
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plants suspended from the roof. Ample 
drainage is essential, and over the crocks 
place a thin layer of Sphagnum, then 
some of the potting mixture, when we can 
proceed to arrange the bulbs. These 
should be graded, the largest in one pan, 
medium size in another, and the small 
ones, which will probably not flower, cun 
be grown on. 

From twelve to twenty bulbs will make 
up a nice pan, and they may almost touch 
each other, but the growths (which are 
the commencement of the future pseudo- 
bulb) must be so arranged that there is 
sufficient room for development, while it 
should also be remembered that the bulbs 
are of annual duration only. 

Having placed them in position, the 
intervening spaces and sides ought to be 
tilled up firmly with a mixture of fibrous 
loam, Osmunda-fibre, partly-decayed Oak- 
leaves, and Sphagnum Moss in equal 
parts. Olve a watering and then select a 
light position near the roof glass in the 
Cattleya-house, and for a few weeks only 
apply enough water to keep the compost 
moist. When well rooted, and the warmer 
weather arrives, they may be removed to 
the intermediate-house, still keeping them 
well up to the light, and at this period of 
growth frequent supplies of water will be 
needed, while an occasional watering 
with weak liquid cow-manure, say, about 
<>ncc each week. w r ill be beneficial. During 
line and hot spells of weather a spray over 
with tepid water may be practised twice 
or thrice each day, especially the under¬ 
sides of the foliage, so us to prevent an 
attack of red-spider. If this pest should 
make its api>earnnce, carefully sponge the 
leaves with a weak solution of some 
reliable insecticide, and when it becomes 
necessary to vaporise the division for tlie 
other inmates remove the Fleiones to 
another structure till the fumes have 
escaped. JSadox. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Coelogyne pandurata.— This Cudogyne, 
discovered by Sir Hugh Low in 1852 in 
Sarawak, first flowered in this country in 
Messrs. Loddlge’s nursery at Hackney the 
following year. The flowers are remark¬ 
able on account of the colour, which is 
pale apple-green, while the lip is streaked 
with black. It flowers at various seasons. 
This Ccelogyne is not very particular as to 
temperature, for I have seen good ex¬ 
amples in the intermediate house among 
t lie Cattleyas, and in the .stove or warm 
division. A long Teak-wood basket is the 
best receptuele, because the pseudo-bulbs 
are set somewhat widely apart on the 
stout rhizome. A suitable compost con¬ 
sists of Osmunda-flbre and a little Sphag¬ 
num Moss, while for drainage either old 
peat sticks or broken potsherds may be 
used. With the assistance of small pegs 
the grow ths can be kept on the soil for two 
or three years, and so lessen repotting, for 
unless something like this is done it will 
soon be over the sides of the basket, and 
gradually become weak owing to exhaus¬ 
tion. An interesting hybrid has been 
raised between this species and C. 
aspernta in the collection of Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Bart., Dorking, and is known 
under the name of Ctelogyne Bur- 
fordensis. 


Spots on Iiily leaves. —I find some insect 
enemy has attacked my Lilium speeiosum 
roseum, growinp on my lawn, and I shall be 
Klad if you can tell me what the enemy is and 
how to destroy it or prevent it causing the 
damage which is shown by the enclosed bit 
of leaves and flower-stems. —R. 8. Campbell. 

|The spots on your Lily-leaves are 
caused by a parasitic fungus belonging to 
the genus Phyllosticta. The only likely 
remedy is to spray with Bordeaux mix- 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

VOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Mlrabelle Plums.— One of these Is 
in use now, looking like yellow marbles, 
and I like their look and flavour. They 
deserve a place in our fruit gardens. 
Much grown in the east of France, they 
are bottled in a very good way, so that 
they are available for winter use. They 
are true Plums in origin, allied to our 
Bullaee, and not, as I have seen it stated, 
varieties of the Cherry Plum —W., Sussex. 

Pear Precoee de Trevoux.-I like this 
among early Pears. It lias not the mushy 
flavour of the Bon Chretien, and is a good- 
looking and eatable fruit.—S., Hauls. 


RECIPES FROM ITALY. 

Many people enjoy a diet of savoury 
dishes prepared almost entirely without 
meat or stock in warm weather, and it 
is interesting to try novel and characteris¬ 
tic dishes which have been popular for 
many generations in sunny climes, where 
a meat diet is not necessary to keep the 
natives well and strong. Italy is essen¬ 
tially a country where the ordinary diet 
of the people is prepared chiefly with fari¬ 
naceous foods, such as the various kinds 
of macaroni, rice, etc., and these can be 
served as savouries if they are flavoured 
with vegetables and cheese. Eggs also are 
used in many of the most popular dishes 
of tile people. Some practical recipes for 
the preparation of national dishes arc 
given below, and they will appeal 
especially to thrifty housewives who wish 
to avoid large butcher’s bills. 

Macaroni and anchovy (an Italian 
savoury). — Ingredients for six people: 

1 lb. of macaroni, one Onion, six aucliovies, 

1 lb. of Tomatoes, 1 lb. butter, a little 
Celery. Boil tlie macaroni in sailed water 
(plenty of it) till soft, and serve covered 
with a sauce made in (he following way: 
Chop up together life Onion, Celery, and 
anchovies, put them into a pan with the 
butter, frying them until they are a rich, 
deep colour. Add a Tomato sauce by cook-! 
ins tlie Tomatoes, seasoning and rubbing 1 
them through a sieve, to this. Mix all 
well together, ami pour very hot over the 
macaroni just before serving. 

Onocchi (an Italian savoury). — In¬ 
gredients for six people : 3 ib. of Potatoes 
(not new ones), 1 ib. of flour, half tea¬ 
cupful of any dry, grated cheese, some 
Tomato' sauce. First prepare the Tomato 
sauce (one of the bottled brands can be 
used, though, if preferred). Take 1 lb. 
of ripe Tomatoes, cook them in enough 
water to cover the bottom of the pan, and 
rub through a sieve. Then let the sauce 
simmer for twenty minutes with J lb. of 
butter, pepper, and salt. If it is required 
to make the dish particularly rich, add to 
tlie sauce some good, well-browned stock 
in which iinely-chopped Onion, Carrots, 
and Celery, previously browned in butter, 
have been dropped. Boil the I’otatoes and 
pound them well on a pastry board, 
kneading the flour into tlie mixture for 
twenty minutes till it reaches the con¬ 
sistency of dough. Cut off pieces and roll 
them into long, narrow rolls about j inch 
in diataeter, cutting them into little pieces 
about 1 inch long. Keep them separate on 
the board, and rub the cubes gently 
against (lie inside of a grater—this im¬ 
proves the appearance. Have ready a 
saucepan of boiling water well salted, and 
drop them in. When they rise to the 
surface they are cooked. Take them out 
with a fish-ladle, drain well, and turn 
them a layer at a time on to a hot dish. 
Pour the Tomato sauce over eaeli layer, 
and sprinkle cheese on the top. Serve | 


very hot. In place of Tomato sauce, little 
pats of fresli butter, one for each person, 
are frequently placed on the top of the 
gnoeehi just before serving. The cheese is 
added also. 

Fritelli di eiso (bice fbittees) (an 
Italian sweet). — Ingredients for six 
people: 1 lb. rice, four or five spoonfuls 
of flour, grated peel of Orange or Lemon, 
Icing sugar, vanilla flavouring. Boil for 
half an hour in plenty of salted water 
1 11>. of rice, stirring it now' and then so 
that it does not stick to the bottom of the 
pan. When cooked, spread on a plate and 
leave till next day. Then add tlie grated 
rind of an Orange or Lemon and the four 
or five spoonfuls of flour, mixing very 
hard and thoroughly for ten minutes. 
Drop the mixture by teasiioonfuls into the 
boiling fat, and fry a golden brown. 
Should (hey hurst in tlie frying, add a 
little more flour to the mixture. Sprinkle 
thickly with icing sugar, flavoured with 
I vanilla, just before serving very hot- ■ 
j Lady's Pictorial. 


SOME WAYS OF PREPARING RICE. 
Rice is the most wholesome and nourish¬ 
ing of cereals, anil it is a pity that it does 
not appear oftener on English tables. Rice 
pudding, of course, is a staple dish, but it 
is apt to prove a trifle monotonous in the 
long run: but there are many ways of pre¬ 
paring it which do not detract from its 
value as a food. Unpolished rice of a 
slightly brown appearance is the best rice 
to use for household purposes. Although 
not so appetising, perhaps, in apiiearance 
as its white and shining brother, un¬ 
polished rice contains all its natural fat— 
a most valuable foodstuff. 

Rice a la creme. —Wash a teacupful of 
rice iu several waters. Drain. Throw it 
Into rapidly-boiling water, and cook for 
five minutes. Drain, add half a pint of 
milk. Simmer slowly until the rice is 
quite tender and tlie milk practically 
absorbed. Dissolve a leaf of gelatine in a 
few drops of hut water. Add it to the 
rice, together with sugar to taste, a little 
vanilla essence, and threepenny-worth of 
beaten cream. Pour into a mould 
previously rinsed out in cold water, and 
leave in a cool place to set. Turn out ou 
to a glass dish. Sene with a border of 
Pears, Apricots, or Peaches. 

Rice puddino a la Rhine. —Boil a cup¬ 
ful of rice as described in the preceding 
recipe. Add to it the yolks of four small 
eggs, sugar to taste, a pinch of salt, a 
grate of nutmeg, and half a pint of milk. 
Mix well. Butter a pie-dish. Pour in the 
rice, and, bake in a moderate oven until 
firm. Beat the whites of the eggs as stiffly 
as possible. Add three tablespoonfuls of 
castor sugar and a small teaspoonful of 
essence of lemon. Bent thoroughly, spread 
evenly over tlie pudding, return to the 
oven, and leave for a minute or so until 
tlie meringue is well swollen and prettily 
browned. 

Rice and Fig sacce. —Look over 1 lb. 
of cooking figs, slice them, put them into a 
saucepan witii just enough water to cover. 
Chop well, press through a coarse sieve, 
return to (lie saucepan, ami flavour with 
Lemon-juice and sugar to taste. Have 
ready some hot, boiled rice. Butter a 
small cup. Fill it with the rice, press 
well, and turn out on to a dish. Proceed 
in the same way until the rice is used up. 
Pour over the tig sauce, and serve at once. 
— Lloyds. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds." —.Vet p Edition, 11th, revised, tnith description* 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arranyrmevt, illustrated on irood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15 *.; 
itost free, 15s. M. "The English Flower Garden * 

map also be had finely bound in 2 vols., half vellum , Us. net 
Of all Booksellers or from the ojire of Oardenxnu ILLUS¬ 
TRATED, 17, t'urniral-sireel, London, E.C. 
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Porch of old Sussex timbered cottage. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


by those who have not seen the like. As 
a more perfect sort, perhaps, Edith Carter 
may be named. The growth of the plant 
is most desirable, and the flower-stem is 
particularly good. The flowers of this 
variety are of very high quality; in 
colour canary - yellow, heavily suffused 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. ' CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

- A few excellent varieties now in flower 

A COTTAGE GARDEN. may be named as first-rate for the garden 

The co^age gardens of England are per- 1 as well as for show. They are mostly 

haps the best in .Europe for beauty—at new. and will, therefore, illustrate the im- 

least, most of us who have been in France, provement which is gradually taking place 
Belgium, and Germany say so. Perhaps in the matter of stiff, upright stems. I 


the causes that gave to England its im¬ 
munity from wars for so many years gave 
to the cottager the material for making i 
beautiful gardens, and although in our j 
day much of the cottage gardening has 
degenerated into bedding out, there are 
still some beautiful examples of the old 
English cottage gardens left us, as the 
illustration shows. 


planted several roots of the’older variety, 
Mary Puryior, because this has been 
thought an ideal one as a showy garden 
plant, and in its way it would be difficult 
to find anything more effective. The stem 
is stout enough to hold up a bloom about 
0 inches across, and with a dozen or so 
such rich, scarlet-crimson blossoms on one 
I plant the description will be understood 


carmine. It readily establishes itself 
first favourite by all who see it. F. W. 
Fellowes is a noble-looking sort. The 
huge blossoms, of a bright orange-fawn 
shade, are borne on stems, in some cases, 
2 feet above the foliage. Quite double, yet 
too straight in the petals to compare with 
some in graceful form, it is very effective. 
A big bed of it would be effective to a 
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degree. The flowers of Sportsman are 
scarlet, and this variety has exceptional 
upright growth. For fine, well-shaped 
blooms, Mrs. Douglas Fleming surpasses 
most whites, and this is equally good on 
account of its flower-stem. Mrs. Henry 
Itnndle, less free-flowering than some, is, 
nevertheless, a splendid thing. The rose, 
with cream tint, is seen in handsome 
blooms that are borne well up from the 
leaves. F. Wenham, again, bears huge, 
tine-petalled flowers on long stalks. This 
is a pretty shade of fawn. Florrie Wells 
is liked because of its distinct, colour 
—carmine-shaded violet—and although it 
is not over robust in growth, the number 
of its blooms on wiry stems is remarkable. 
Swoetbriar lias mauve-pink flowers of a 
showy nature, these being carried most 
upright. Possibly It is coarse - looking 
compared with the others named; still, it 
makes an effective garden plant. The 
colour of the flowers of Richard Box is 
yellow—a light shade—aud the stem is 
stout and upright. S. W. 


BROAD-LEAVED SAXIFRAGES 
(Megasea). 

This section of a large and varied family 
Is of great importance in the garden, as 
the various kinds are handsome the whole 
year round, but particularly so when in 
flower. They will grow in almost any 
soil or position, in sun or shade, and asso¬ 
ciate well with the nobler types of hardy 
herbaceous plants, or they may he 
arranged with admirable effect beneath 
thinly planted choice shrubs, or in 
broad musses in the foreground of 
shrubs, etc. On the rock garden, 
too, they may be used with good 
effect, and nowhere can one better enjoy 
their distinct and rich green foliage. They 
are, however, so bold and magnificent 
when In bloom that they ought to be well 
treated, or at least some of them, in order 
to induce them to flower freely and 
strongly. One of the best known species is 

M. CKASsiFOLiA, with flowers of a pretty 
rose colour, and contrasting well with the 
rich green leaves. There are several 
varieties of M. eraSsifolia, tlie best of 
which is one named orbicularis. It is a 
small-growing form, much less coarse 
than the type, and with broad leaves and 
freely branched .spikes of light rose 
flowers, which are borne well above the 
foliage. Another variety named rubra 
has flowers of a much deeper shade of 
rose. 

M. cordi folia is a bold and handsome 
kind with great heart-shaped leaves borne 
on thick footstalks, and dense spikes of 
rosy flowers which oj>en in March, and 
cluster, as if for protection from biting 
winds, beneath the ample leaves, but ns 
warmth increases the footstalks lengthen, 
bearing the flowers in rich, branched, arch^ 
ing masses high above the leaves. A 
variety of it named purpurea is very 
handsome and valuable as a foliage plant 
even if it never flowered. Considerable 
progress has of late been made by inter¬ 
crossing some of these host kinds, and the 
results are to be seen in seedlings that are 
vigorous and very variable, some kinds 
having flat leaves resting upon the 
ground, others with erect leaves, and a 
few having the foliage wavy, fringed, 
and deeply corrugated, the flowers cluster¬ 
ing amongst, resting upon, or rising high 
above the foliage. In the kind named pur- 
purascens the leaves are of a distinct 
liver-coloured hue, whilst others have j 
bronze, or rose, or crimson-stained | 
foliage; moreover, 31 is in winter and 
early spring, when the garden generally 
is dullest, that the Megasea leaves are 
brightest, as even some of the normally i 



brilliant crimson hue during the winter 
months. Less useful than the above- 
named kinds, because a little tender, is 

M. ligulata. It is, however, an ex¬ 
tremely pretty kind with rosy-tinted white 
flowers. It grows and flowers so early in 
the spring that it rarely escapes injury 
from frosts, except iu favoured spots or 
localities. It is worth, however, provid¬ 
ing it with a sheltered and even partially 
shaded situation. As a pot plant it is ex¬ 
tremely beautiful, and may be had in 
flower without forcing very early in the 
year. In a cool-house it opens its delicate- 
coloured flowers, and they last a long 
time when thus protected from biting 
winds and frost. It might also be men¬ 
tioned that; even the hardier kinds before 
enumerated make excellent plants for pots 
and tubs, and if planted where they can 
make a good growth and complete it early, 
they may be lifted in October and potted, 
and will flower grandly from Christmas 
onwards. Another beautiful kind, hut 
which, like M. ligulata, needs a sheltered 
position, is 

M. Stkacheyi. It has large leaves and 
branched cymes of pale-pink flowers, 
which open in March, and, consequently, 
are damaged by bleak winds—hence the 
need of a little shelter. 

These broad-leaved Saxifrages have 
a greater value and Importance in the 
garden than many are aware of. They 
are extremely beautiful, variable, and 
long lasting, and both in large or small 
gardens they should be put to a variety of 
good uses. 


THE SUNDIAL.' 

The oldest known dials at present are of 
Grecian origin, and for the most part are 
of the hemicyclean form invented by the 
Chaldean, Berosus, who lived about | 
340 b.c. His particular shape and con¬ 
struction of dial were in use for centuries. 
Herodotus, writing in 443 b.c.. says that 
the Greeks acquired their knowledge of 
the sundial from the Babylonians; the 
Roman writers in turn give evidence of 
their acquisition of this instrument from 
the Greeks. Although the Romans were 
buck ward in the science of guomonics, and 
slow to adopt any particular form of horo¬ 
loge, they eventually constructed many a 
beautiful dial of varied design. The first 
sundial was erected in Rome in the year 
2(10 b.c., this being taken from the 

Samnites by Papirius Cursor. Another 
was brought to Rome by Valerius Messala 
from Catania 201 b.c., but. it was not until 
104 b.c. that, as far as we know, a dial 
constructed at Rome was set up by order 
of Q. Marclus Philippus. 

Cicero, writing in 48 b.c. to Tiro, men¬ 
tions that he wished to place a sundial at 
his villa in Tuscuhnu, and at a later date 
we see Romans erecting sundials in every 
possible corner of their villas and 
grounds. 

The first known dial in Britain, with 
the exception of the one or two reputed 
Roman dials discovered in this country, 
are those of Saxon origin found on some 
of our ancient churches. As far as we j 
know, nearly all the earliest mural 
examples are semi-circular, and although | 
the spaces Into which the dial is divided j 
vary considerably in number and size, 
they seem to point, to the practice of the 
early Norsemen, of dividing time into 
tides. And since it is known that they 
apportioned the time into eight tides, and 
that the oldest, horologes have the fewest 
spaces, it seems more than likely that 
many dials so marked owe their existence 
to these hardy invaders. 

In England to-day there are many firms 
who are famous for designs for sundials, 
both in wood and stone; indeed, I have 


lately seen pedestals and dials manufac¬ 
tured from materials taken from historic 
buildings, bridges, aud tlie like .—Daily 

Graphic . 


ROTES AND REPLIES. 

Manure for lawn.— I want to encourage the 
fine Grasess on my lawns, to the exclusion of 
Clover and weeds. The soil is heavy clay. 
Would soot be a pood dressing or does this 
encourage the Clover too much? Nitrate of 
soda and nulphate of ammonia would. I am 
told, do well. but. then, this is very expensive. 
Basic slag, I am told, encourages Clover. 
Please inform me what is best?— Suffolk. 

[Yes; basic slug, being a phosphate 
manure, has the effect on many soils of 
stimulating the growth of Clover to an ex¬ 
traordinary extent. On the other hand, 
the Grasses aie helped by nitrogenous 
applications. Inasmuch as nitrate of soda 
aud sulphate of ammonia are both highly 
concentrated manures, and a small 
quantity only is needed, we doubt whether 
you would find them much more expensive 
than soot—given equivalent dressings; 
and it is not always easy to get soot of 
good quality—that is, unadulterated. If 
you have facilities for getting this there 
is no reason why you should not use soot 
if you prefer it. It is the nitrogen that is 
needed, but we should not apply either nt 
this late season; it would he far better to 
wait until growth begins again iu spring, 
more especially if you decide to use the 
quickest-acting of all—nitrate of soda— 
which is taken up almost immediately by 
plants in growth, and may be wasted if 
applied when growth has ceased, as it is 
easily washed away beyond the reach of 
the plants. One objection to soot is the 
unpleasant appearance of the lawn for 
some time after the application, but this 
(lisappears eventually.] 

Carnations not flowering (Gen I . 
I. V. I).). — 1 The cause of your Carnations 
being so late is that the plants were pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings. They are not 
likely to flower this year, and your best, 
course, therefore, would be to do as you 
have already been advised—that is, cut 
away the central stems aud peg down the 
shoots at the base. This will help to pre¬ 
vent. the latter from getting leggy, and 
keep them in position. The plants should, 
of course, not be removed, and they will 
flower abundantly next season. 

Clematis recta.— Of this Clematis there 
are several forms, but it is difficult to 
follow these from the descriptions given, 
and those who wish a good variety will do 
well to choose their plants when in bloom. 
It varies also in different gardens, in some 
cases being little more than 2 feet or 
3 feet high, and in others it is as much as 
0 feet, or 8 feet. I saw a very fine plant in 
the gardens of Mrs. Findlay Hamilton, at 
Carnell, Ayrshire, (he other day, being 
considerably more than (» feet high, and 
on August 22nd bearing a wealth of the 
pretty small white flowers. I have never 
seen a finer plant of C. recta than this, 
which is growing in the herbaceous 
border. It is, of course, one of the non- 
climbing species, but requires staking 
when it reaches anything above 2 feet.—S. 
Arnott. 

British Columbian bulbs.— Referring to 
a query by “ E. A. Wooler, Northumber¬ 
land,” in your issue of August 23rd 
(p. 548), I may say that “Yellow Bells” 
should be Erythronium amerieanum. The 
Erythronimn prefers a moist soil and 
partial shade, so that the position sug¬ 
gested will hardly suit. E. ameriennuin 
does best in this country if the plants 
are confined, so that they cannot go too 
deeply down, and some put flat stones 
about <» inches below the bulbs. As a 
covering for summer, 1 would suggest 
| Oxalis corniculuta, either the green or 
| the purple - leaved form. Ionopsidium 
l acnule likes^ a little shade, and is best 
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with some moisture, but Sedum cipruleum 
is capital for the purpose. I should uot 
advise using manure for the subjects men¬ 
tioned.—S. Arnott. 

Antholyza paniculata major. — This 
plant is flowering early this season, m.v 
first blooms liuvjng opened about the end 
of the first week of August. The flowers 
are not. however, so well coloured ns 
those of A. paniculata itself, and I prefer 
the typo, although the major variety is 
taller. The dry weather which lias pre¬ 
vailed during the lust few months appears 
to have hastened its growth, and it 
promises to be more satisfactory than 
usual. A warm, well-drained, sunny 
border, is the best for these Antholyzas, 
which should be deeply planted—say, 
li incites—and, as a precaution, covered 
the first, winter with a few inches of ashes 
or dry litter. It would be useful to know 
how many of the Antholyzas have proved 
hardy in this country, apart, of course, 


the action of winter rains. In spring I 
would dust freely with lime round the 
plants.—J. Cornhill. 

Roses and hardy plants for autumn.— 

Would some of your readers assist me 
with II) names of Roses likely to do well 
in August and September on the west 
coast of Scotland; (2) perennial plants for 
same conditions and same months; the 
chief recommendation for the latter to be 
brilliance of effect, as the garden lies low. 
and is overlooked from the house and 
terrace. The colours required are scarlet, 
crimson, purple, blue, orange, and bright 
yellow; no white, pale yellow, washy pink, 
magenta, or other ineffective shades. I 
have already Hollyhocks, Auchusn Drop- 
more, Ilcliunthus, Rudbeckin, Solidago, 
Gallia rdlus in variety, Eryngium, 
Echinops, a tall blue Veronica, Monarda 
dldyum, etc. The situation is very 
sheltered, a quarter of a ■mile from the 
sea, soil very porous, and probably some¬ 



Arenaria cccspitosa. 


from such places as Devonshire and 
similarly favoured districts.—S. Aknott, 
DumfHe*. 

Lime for Lilies.— In reply to a cor¬ 
respondent I may state that my remarks 
on this subject, in a recent issue of this 
paper, were suggestive only. I have no 
actual experience of the action of lime on 
the disease which affects Lilium candidum, 
but we know that it is an excellent disin¬ 
fectant and purifier, and that it has a 
strengthening effect on vegetation. In 
some soil the application of lime lias a 
very marked effect. As the plants which 
bloom so well every year, and are not 
affected by disease, are growing on 
mortar - rubble, into which the roots 
Wnetrate, it seemed to me that this excep¬ 
tional state of Affairs must be due to the \ 
presence of lime in the soil. I should 
advise that where the plants are growing 
the surface soil be taken off and replaced 
with fresh mould mixed with one-third of 
its bulk of lime, so that during the winter 
the ground may become impregnated by 
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what slatey. Perhaps some of your 
readers may have experience in this dis¬ 
trict, some lifteen miles from Oban.— 
Netherlokn. 

Papaver pilosum.— The removal of the 
seed vessels from Papaver pilosum pro¬ 
longs the bloom considerably, and if this 
is done it. may bo had almost continuously 
in flower from June until October. Finer 
plants for autumn bloom are obtained by 
cutting the plants down in early July and 
allowing them to make fresh leafage. 
They will usually flower well in August 
and onwards. Some plants 1 have, which 
\^ere cut back in the first week of July, 
are flowering again. A benefit derived 
from cutting off the seed capsules is that 
tiie Poppy does not sow itself. It is a true 
perennial. If all the pods are left on it 
becomes almost as prolific as the Welsh 
Poppy. P. pilosum is about 2£ feet or 

feet high, and is quite showy w r ben in 
bloom. Its flowers are short-lived, and in 
dry. brilliant, breezy weather are some¬ 
times over by mid-day.—S. A. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

AltENARIA C/KSPITOSA. 

One might easily take this for a Moss of 
some kind. It forms dense tufts of rich 
greeu, which in their season are studded 
with tiny white blooms. In habit of 
growth it much resembles the Cushion 
Moss, which is to lx? found in the woods of 
this country. It is one of those things that 
the beginner in the culture of rock plants 
should take in hand, for it Is of remark¬ 
ably easy culture. On light, parching 
soils it is, however, apt to turn brown in a 
jieriod of prolonged drought unless 
watered, and,in heavy land does not look 
happy unless on rockwork, well above the 
ground level. It makes a fine carpeting 
plant for the dwarf bulbous plants, such 
as Narcissus moschntus and eyelamineus, 
Fritillaria auron, Seilla bifolia, etc. This 
Sandwort is of such free growth that 
small pieces dibbled in 4 inches apart into 
free soil will cover the ground in a season, 
so that forming a carpet for a hundred, 
choice dwarf bulbous plants would not be 
an expensive affair. 

CAMPANULA LIN 1 FOLIA. 

This good Campanula seems to be nearly 
related to our common native Ilairbell 
(C. rotundifolia). Both are very variable 
within certain limits, and although ex¬ 
treme forms of each often approach one 
another in general appearance, C. lini- 
folia always has an indefinable quality, a 
solidity of leaf and flower, which clearly 
defines it from rotundifolia. Four 
years ago, when collecting at Mount Cents, 
I found the plant very plentiful, and I 
kept a look-out for good forms. At last I 
came upon one which seemed particularly 
free flowering. The luibit was good, and 
the flowers were unusually large, and of a 
suj>erb deep rich purple. This I sent 
I home, and now grow as my form of Cani- 
j panula linlfolia. I am strongly of opinion 
that when a species is variable it is far 
better to pick out the finest typical form 
procurable and grow that, and that alone, 
rather than grow a stock originating from, 
perhaps, a dozen pinnts, all the true species, 
yet all varying slightly from one another 
in height, size, and colour of flower, etc. 
Of course, it may happen that a sixties 
will give two or three varieties, each of 
which is so distinct as to be worth naming 
and per]>etuating. For instance, besides 
my big-belled, deep-coloured Campanula 
linifolia, which is just a particularly fine 
specimen of the type, and which I call 
plain O. linifolia, I found also at Mount 
Cenis another very distinct form, with 
almost equally large flowers, which were, 
however, of that lovely soft silvery-blue 
which is the great charm of C. pusilla 
Miss Willmott. I consider this a really 
first-rate plant, and sufficiently distinct to 
be given the name C. linifolia pallida ; but 
at present I have only a few plants of it. 
I also have a pure white variety, which is 
very pretty and useful on the rock garden. 

Lastly, I have one or two probationer C. 
linifolia which I collected this summer. I 
was walking from Bo ken to Cortina, and 
the species was very plentiful along 
almost the whole of the eighty odd miles 
between these places, and I kept a keen 
look-out for distinct forms. Two were cer¬ 
tainly very good. One grew on a rock 
close to a roadside fort, near Piere, and 
had flowers of a curious and very beauti¬ 
ful lilac, inclining almost to rosy-lilac. 
This I was lucky to get, for whilst I was 
struggling to dig out a root a stern and 
jealous sentryman came and told me to 
move on. However, I managed to appear 
not, to understand just. Jong enough to get. 
my plant and l %’cnplT G the Austrian 
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dungeons. Another interesting variet.v 
which should some day make its appearance 
In English rock gardens had large, deep- 
purple bells on stems which were scarcely 
2 inches high. This I nlso collected, and I 
hope great things of it, for it was most 
attractive, with its compact habit and rich 
colouring. Ttut these new forms must first 
go through a strict course of trial and pro¬ 
bation, and nlso propagation, before they 
can find their way into general cultiva¬ 
tion. 

My typical C. linifoliu has been splendid 
this summer, and thougli it was a mass of 
blossom at the time of the Holland House 
Show it is by no means over yet. Perhaps 
tile prettiest effect I have had from it is 
now at its best on my rock fcarden. This 
is a single plant in full flower, in the 
midst of which is an accidental seedling 
of Dianthus deltoides superbus. The con¬ 
trast of the deep purple Campanula and 
the rich brilliant crimson of the Dianthus 
is extraordinarily effective. Ilappy acci¬ 
dents of this kind arc always pleasing, 
and, I think, worth noting. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


NOTE8 AND REPLIES. 

The Maiden Pink in rook garden steps. 

—In the delightful rock garden at Carnell, 
Ayrshire, Mrs, Findlay Hamilton employs 
the Maiden Pink (Dianthus deltoides) 
very largely in the crevices of the stone 
steps and pathways, and also in the joints 
of the rockwork adjoining. Doth the 
typical and the white varieties are used, 
the latter especially being very line 
against the grey stones of the steps and 
paths. One flight of steps, in particular, 
was most beautiful, the stones relieved by 
Hie red and the white Pinks, and also by 
the brilliant colouring of Sedum stoioni 
ferum, or spurium, splendens. Near the 
top there was a good plant of the Sedum 
in the corner, relieved by the white 
Maiden Pink and n charming hit of 
Arenaria baiearica on tile front of the 
step. The Arenaria was over, but the 
bright green foliage set off well the white 
of D. deltoides albus and the crimson of 
the Stoneerop.—S. Ahnott. 


FRUIT. 

WARTS OX VINE-LEAVES. 
Complaints come frequently from those 
who have not had much experience in 
Grape culture about the prevalence of 
warty-like excrescences upon the under 
sides of the leaves. This is the effect of 
one of the errors—too much moisture—iu 
tlie treatment of Vines which amateurs 
commit. Especially iu the case of young 
Vines is it more noticeable. Vines which 
liRve ilicir foliage covered on the under 
side with warts cannot perfect a crop of 
Grain's so well as those which have their 
leaves free of such unnatural excrescences. 
This defect In growth is the outcome of 
too much moisture uixm the leaves and 
atmospherically. In the latter form the 
mischief is most generally committed, 
although in conjunction with an insuffi¬ 
cient supply of fresli air. Among culti¬ 
vators generally it is a rule to damp the 
surface of the borders, paths, wails, and 
stages, if there be any inside the house, 
twice daily, and in some instances oftener. 
This treatment is all very well when judi¬ 
ciously carried out—that is, when the days 
are bright, so that an abundance of air 
can be admitted to the house without un¬ 
duly cooling the temperature; hut loading 
the inside of the house with moisture when 
Ihe outside elements do not admit of suffi¬ 
cient fresh air being admitted, causes the 
formation of the warts. In the case of 
new vineries, or even old ones, where the 
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Vines have just been planted, many per¬ 
sons make it the rule to thoroughly drench 
the foliage twice daily during the time 
grow th is active. This treatment may he 
correct when the weather is hot and the 
outside atmosphere dry, but when the 
atmosphere is loaded with moisture, and 
but little of the sun’s power felt, then the 
daily syringing twice, or even once, is a 
mistake. Successful Grape-growers study 
the weather daily before determining the 
treatment the Vines shall receive for that 
day, as upon this depends much of their 
success. 

A sui>erubundance of atmospheric mois¬ 
ture inside any vinery must be avoided. 
Moisture is necessary for the life and suc¬ 
cess of the Vines in perfecting their crop 
of fruit, blit it should be given in sucli a 
manner as to be easily balanced by a judi¬ 
cious supply of fresh air. The first thing 
to do when Vine-leaves are affected with 
warts is to check the supply of moisture 
in the air by damping down the borders 
only when the weather is bright, and this 
but once daily, preferring the afternoon 
at the time of closing the house. Air 
should. l>e admitted very early in the 
morning, wdien the temperature reaches 
TOdegs. When the temperature is allowed 
to rise to SO degs. before any air is given, 
the air in the house becomes stagnant, and 
is not conducive to a healthy growth of 
the Vines. The pores of the leaves be¬ 
come so gorged with an excess of moisture 
that assimilation is hindered to a serious 
extent, the result being warty foliage. If 
the atmosphere outside is loaded with 
moisture, it is the height of folly to do 
likewise inside the vinery. By equalising 
(lie supply of moisture and heat in the 
vinery, both very necessary matters in 
Grape culture. Vines affected with warty 
foliage can be cleared of these excres¬ 
cences in the future growth. It is not 
I>ossible, perhaps, to rid tlie present leaves 
of the warts when once thoroughly 
affected, but the after growth can be made 
I>erfect by a judicious application of air 
to the house, aided by the proper regula¬ 
tion of moisture. Vitis. 


PEACH-TREES AFTER FRUITING. 
The fact of the crop having been gathered 
from the early and second-early Peach- 
houses does not imply that the w T ork in 
them is over for the season. In cases 
w r here red-spider has obtained a footing, 
the first thing to do is to see that the 
borders are thoroughly moist, well soak¬ 
ing every bit of soil in them if (hey appear 
to be on the dry side. Then, with a 
garden - engine or syringe, thoroughly 
moisten the foliage all over, using a fair 
amount of force and not sparing the 
water. This will make the insects uneasy, 
and before applying any insecticide, what¬ 
ever pruning is necessary should be done. 
This in most cases will consist principally 
of cutting out wood that has fruited, and 
any chance bit of new growth that there 
is not room for. This Jatter in all cases 
is best left either its full length or else 
cut right out, as there is a danger of 
shoots tbnt are stopped after this date not 
starting from tlie upper buds. Indeed, if 
the trees have been properly attended to 
with regard to tying and stopping during 
the season of growth, all that now remains 
to be done is a little pinching of sub- 
laterals and the removal of forerighl 
shoots that are not needed when the fruit¬ 
ing wood is cut out. A good home-made 
remedy for red-spider is nu emulsion of 
soft-soap and water with a tablespoonful 
of sulphur added to every gallon. Mix it 
to the consistency of paint to sink the 
sulphur, then add a pint of the mixture to 
a large pail of water, and thoroughly wet 
every part of the tree with it. With 


patience, it is quite possible to clear the 
trees even when badly attacked. Fumiga¬ 
tion, too, will lessen the number of insects 
in bad cases, but the best and surest 
means of keeping the trees clean is to be 
always at tbem with the syringe when the 
weather is bright. The idea that it pre¬ 
vents tlie wood maturing is quite wrong, 
for it helps rather than hinders this end 
by keeping the foliage clean and healthy 
to the last, and allowing it to carry on its 
function of sap-elaboration and bud- 
development. 

Air in plenty is an important factor in 
the due development of the wood and 
fruit-buds, giving both vigour and 
strength, that stand them in good stead 
should the weather prove dull and cold 
when starting the trees. For this reason 
both top and bottom ventilation should be 
left full on night and day as long as the 
weather is warm, and the cool night tern 
perature will conduce to perfect rest 
later on. Under such conditions as these, 
over-ripened wood, as it is termed, is 
almost impossible. It is when the wood 
is starved from want of root moisture, tlie 
atmosphere arid, and the sun pouring 
down on enfeebled foliage, that the trees 
give way, and bud-dropping and other 
evils are caused. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peach and Nectarine failure.—I have two 
cold orchard-houses. In one there are two 
large Peach-trees, in the other four Nec¬ 
tarines. The first house is a lean-to, about 
60 per cent, pitch, glazed right from the 
ground, and it faces about due east. The other is 
a 3-span house, glazed on three sides—Bouth. 
east, and west aspects. The trees are about 
ten years old, and I have had full crops up to 
this year. The beds were excavated originally 
some 2 feet 6 inches down, and filled in with a 
mixture of yellow loam, etc., in which such as 
these trees flourish. Every year the top soil 
is removed down to the surface roots and sub¬ 
stituted with fresh soil—a mixture of loam, 
bone-meal. etc.—but the original beds have not 
been renewed. Last year my Peach crop 
began to fail, and this year I have not got a 
single Peach, and only about 130 Nectarines, 
instead of 500 or 600. For a full crop 1 have 
allowed 9 inches to 12 inches superficial area 
for Peaches, and 6 inches ditto for Nectarines. 
The trees this year were full of bloom, but 
they did not seem to set. I noticed few or no 
bees in the house during blooming time. Now. 
it appears to me there are two causes to ac¬ 
count for this year’s failure, but your opinion 
as to whether you think same correct will be 
valued: (1) The wood not being properly 

ripened, owing to want of sun last year. (2) 
Beds becoming exhausted and requiring re¬ 
newal. If you consider the latter a cause, 
may 1 ask if you will kindly advise me as to 
how I ought to proceed to remedy, so as not to 
imperil my chance of a crop next year? There 
was some gross wood in the Peach-trees, which 
has been cut out; very little of same in the 
Nectarines. The fruit on the Nectarines is 
fine and full flavoured.— East Anglian. 

[We are inclined to think the probable 
cause of your reaches failing to set was 
that the flowers were not artificially 
pollinated, or set by hand. As “ few or 
no bees ” were present, the blossoms 
should have had either a caniel-liair 
brush, or a rabbit’s tail fastened on a 
stick, lightly passed over them when fully 
expanded, which would have caused a dis- 
persion of the pollen and ensured a. good 
set. Had this been done, and tlie flowers 
dropped afterwards, your theory as to tlie 
non-ripening of the wood would have held 
good. As it is, there is nothing to prove 
that the failure arose from this supposed 
defect, and we can hardly think the trees 
would have blossomed as they did if the 
wood were immature. As to whether the 
border requires renovating, w r e at this 
distance are, of course, not in a position 
to say, and the best w r ay to settle this 
matter is to get a practical man in your 
locality to examine it, and be guided by 
his decision. In any case, we think that 
as gross wood is present in the trees a 
partial lifting of the roots would be 
beneficial. We may, perhaps, also be 
allowed to poinfc, out that by cropping the 
trees so heavily you will soon wear them 
out, and, further, indirectly, this may 
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have something to do witli the failure on 
the present occasion. One Peach to every 
square foot of trellising covered by each 
tree, and 3 inches less each way for 
Nectarines, is an ample crop, and should 
never be exceeded.] 

Peach-growing.—I have a lean-to -Peach- 
house, with three trees (fau-traiued), facing 
east. The two side trees bear good crops, and 
finish them off well in colour and quality, as 
one Peach sent you, but the middle tree has 
good crops, but they do not ripen properly. 
Few have any colour, and are very sour, as 
two Peaches enclosed. They are all in the 
same border, which ie well drained, and were 
all planted at the same time. Can you give 
me any advice as to how to improve this tree? 
—Pbschbs. 

[You would have greatly assisted in 
elucidating this matter had you told us the 
name of the Peach. As it is, we are quite 
in the dark, for the unsatisfactory con¬ 
dition of the fruits is just ns likely to be 
due to the variety not being a good one as 
to cultural errors. There is no stone¬ 
splitting. which proves the root system to 
be in good order. Is the border where 
Ibis particular tree is growing very wet? 
If so, this may he the cause of the fruits 
failing to colour and of the flavour being 
sour. Again, has the tree been badly 
infested with red-spider nnd become 
partly defoliated? This would have a 
similar effect on the condition of the fruit, 
as in the foregoing case. This is not a 
very satisfactory answer to your query, 
but is, under the circumstances, the best 
we can give you.J 

Apple Cox's Orange Pippin. —I notice In 
your issue of August 30th (p. 550), in the 
columns devoted to “Notes of the Week, ’ 
a communication from a correspondent 
signing himself “ S.,” in which lie dis¬ 
putes the claim of Cox’s Orange Pippin to 
be the finest Apple in the world, and 
states that he prefers Blenheim Orange, 
Ribston Pippin, and Stunner Pippin. 
Blenheim Orange is, strictly spenking, a 
cooking Apple, nnd although it is used for 
dessert it does not possess a tithe of the 
quality of Cox's. Ribston Pippin is a 
nice Apple, well flavoured and fairly 
Juicy, but not so juicy or tender-fleshed us 
Cox’s. Of Stunner Pippin, the quality 
and flavour are not so good as those of 
Cox's, besides being difficult, to ripen in 
this country. In some places Cox's Orange 
does not grow well, but this is largely be¬ 
cause it is in unsuitable soil, the best soil 
being a light, warm, well-drained loam, and 
it should he on the Paradise stock. Blen¬ 
heim Orange is slow in Coming into bear¬ 
ing, and Ribston Pippin is liable to canker 
in most places. Newtown Fippin Is a long 
way out of the running in my opinion. 1 
should put Boston Russet ill front of it. 
After having fruited over 300 varieties of 
Apples, also seen and tested other 
varieties, I would give the following In 
order of excellence after Cox's : D’Arey 
Spice, Rosemary Russet, American 
Mother, and consider these three much 
better than Blenheim Orange or Ribston 
Pippin. The public are not bad judges of 
quality, and Cox’s realise, on (he average, 
double the price of any other English 
Apple.— Another S., Essex. 

[We willingly give place to this, but do 
not agree with “ Another S.” except In 
his praise of the Essex Apple, D’Arcy 
Spice. Ribston, well grown, is a better 
Apple than Cox’s, puffed beyond its merits 
either as to bearing or quality. If lie 
accepts the popular verdict as to Cox's, 
why refuse it to the Newtown? To name 
an Apple (Rosemary Russet) of which a 
wimple could not be found In Covenl 
Garden, and sny it Is better than the New¬ 
town, requires much hardihood on the 
part of “ Another S.” In every fruit shop 
we see the Newtown in use for a long 
season. It is so much sought in markets 
that the growth is extending in regions 
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quite away from that of its origin, the 
quality often good. The finest quality still 
is that shown by the fruit of Newtown 
grown in Virginia (Albemarle County). The 
demand in America is such that this Apple 
from that district does not come so often 
to the London market as in years past; 
hut when it does come it is a rare treat 
to taste a perfect Apple. That is the sort 
of Apple our own growers have to com¬ 
pete with, and there is nothing to be gained 
by sticking tlieir heads into the sand, 
ostrich-like. The moral is that only the 
very best English Apples should lie grown, 
and many of the sour Crab order, and 
many of the soft early kinds, should be 
rejected. And then should come the best 
culture of good kinds. The foreign 
growers attend to this, growing fewer 
kinds in any one place.—E».] 

A good late Raspberry.— For use as late 
as possible In the year the best Raspberry 
In this district (East Kent) is November 
Abundance. Not only does it crop well, 
hut at the late period named it is quite a 
good fruit and excellent for cooking. A 
large grower recently told me that It was 
the most profitable variety he liad, and 
much better In every way than the older 
autumn fruiters. Grown so tliut the sun 
and light can freely reach the canes. Abun¬ 
dance bears very freely. I am not quite 
sure if the name November is quite applic¬ 
able, as though, given an open autumn, 
there is no lack of good fruit; the abun¬ 
dance is certainly in October, when it is 
at its best. In the splendid weather of 
1911 this variety was even earlier than 
October, but much depends upon the soil 
and position. The plants alluded to were 
ou a warm bank and a light soil. Tile 
fruits are large, of a deep red colour, the. 
canes vigorous and not at all fastidious 
as regards soil—indeed, I think in this 
respect it much resembles one of its 
parents. Superlative, which, if hard 
pruned in the early part of the year, will 
give late fruits in abundance.—TV. 


VEGETABLES. 


LATE FRENCH BEANS IN FRAMES. 
The dwarf Bean of late years has found 
less favour amongst growers than 
formerly, doubtless owing to the introduc¬ 
tion of the climbing kinds; but the smaller 
forms are of great value for earliest and 
latest supplies. If frames can be spared 
for a late crop, the returns well repay 
for space occupied if a generous root-run 
is given, with warmth when necessary, 
and ample moisture with feeding when a 
good set has been secured. To get the best 
results I prefer the dwarfer growers, as 
when grown in frames the nearer the 
glass the better later on, as the days 
shorten. This vegetable may be grown 
in pits with hot-water pipes. Grown thus, 
pods may be had well into December. 
With only cold frames the plants must be 
induced to make a quick growth by keep¬ 
ing the sashes closed till germination is 
effected, damping overhead in the after¬ 
noon, and closing early. When merely 
frame shelter is given, time may be gained 
by raising the plants in a warm-house, 
and then, when large enough, planting out 
in their permanent quarters and keeping 
close and shaded for a few days. The 
seeds may either be sown in small pots, 
half-a-dozen seeds in each, or sown thinly 
in boxes and lifted witli a ball of earth 
and roots intact. Doubtless, this mode of 
culture will be acceptable in many 
gardens, as it often happens that the pits 
or frames are in use, and by forwarding 
the crop much time is saved. I have often 
sown thus to follow a crop of Melonfe or 


Cucumbers, just levelling down the soil 
and planting the Beans. 

With ample warmth there is much less 
difficulty in growing Beans thus for a 
winter supply than by sowing later on in 
strong heat, with the result, in dull, sun¬ 
less weather, that the liowers fail to set. 
There should be no delay in getting a 
strong plant at the start, so that it is-well 
not to crowd the plants. Though I have 
advised sowing, say, six seeds in a pot, it 
is well, when above the soil, to thin to 
three or four of the strongest, and when 
growth is active give plenty of ventilation 
to secure a sturdy growth. A temperature 
of GO degs. will give a good plant. To get 
the best results there must be a generous 
root-run, and with old beds used as 
advised mix a liberal amount of bone-meal 
and a little quick-acting fertiliser. It may 
happen that beds cannot be spared for 
this crop, and the produce must be grown 
on shelves. In this case I would advise 
growing in 7-inch pots for a winter supply. 
Make the compost firm, and after the 
sowing water sparingly. If required for a 
late supply there should be no forcing at 
the start, merely shelter, with ample 
moisture and syringing in bright weather. 
The Dwarf Bean often fails to set sown in 
heat in November, hence the necessity for 
getting a strong plant. Sown now T (Sep¬ 
tember), and with generous treatment, 
there will be a good return. When plant¬ 
ing-out make the plants firm at the roots, 
and ventilate freely on warm days, but 
shelter from east winds. When In flower 
do not damp overhead till a good set has 
been secured. Even with ordinary cold- 
frame culture a good crop may be bad in 
six or eight weeks from time of planting 
out. W. K. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Value of wood carbon.— By this post I beg 
to submit to you a wood carbon. Will you 
kindly say in your next issue what value it. 
possesses for agricultural, gardening, or other 
purposes? If necessary, what admixture is re¬ 
quired to make it of value, and can you give 
the writer a hint how to find a market for a 
quantity?—S. M. Y. 

[This question could only be answered 
satisfactorily after analysis of the sample, 
and though we are glad to help our readers 
in any way, we cannot carry out analysis 
gratis for them. If you wish the sample 
analysed we can get it done by our 
analyst, who will give special terms to 
readers. A sample will then have to be 
sent direct to him with the prescribed fee. 
Let us know your wishes.] 

Celery-leavea.— Can you or any reader tell 
me the name of enclosed leaves of Celery, 
which, when on a good-sized head, so much 
resemble Fern?— Pompey. 

[The Celery-leaves you send are not of 
any special variety, but merely such as 
Celery plants produce when they begin to 
bolt, or, in other words, run to seed. If 
you examine the plant or plants from 
which these leaves were taken you will 
find that the centre of the plant, instead 
of consisting of a series of leaf-stalks, 
has a stem rising out of the same with the 
top surmounted with • leaves similar in 
growth to those sent. During the last 
week we have seen several instances of 
early Celery having bolted, and all pro¬ 
ducing leaves exactly like those you have 
forwarded in every particular.] 

Gutting Tomato-leaves (T.h —The practice’ 
of cutting Tomato-leaves back to one-half 
their length is not usually performed by good 
growers. Leafage by elaborating sap through 
the agency of the atmosphere helps to build 
up fruit. Of course, with the great area of 
leafage there Is also the greater respiration 
of moisture, but you cannot have restricted 
leaf area and fine fruit. To counteract water 
absorption from the soil some short manure 
should be laid over the surface. But you may 
well experiment for yourself, as the whole 
thing is so easily in that way determined by 
allowing so many plants to carry all the 
leafage they make, except side shoots, and an 
equal number with their leaves cut as you 
have been practising, and thus test results lu 
crop at the end of the season. 
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September 9th. 3913. 

The outstanding feature of the meeting 
held on September 9th was the magnificent 
collection of fruit shown l>y Lady Nun- 
burn holmes Warier Priory, York. The 
Grain's. Melons, Peaches, Apples, and 
Pears, in fact every item of this exhibit, 
showed evidences of high cultural skill, 
and it was deservedly awarded a gold 
medal. Throughcut the afternoon this 
group formed a great centre of attraction. 
Of other exhibits, Dahlias were, as might 
Ik* expected, shown in very large num» 
hers, while hardy flowers of all kinds 
were freely represented, and will, no 
doubt, he so till one or two autumn frosts 
make their up|iearanee. The earliest of 
the Michaelmas Daisies were shown in 
considerable numbers. A much-admired 
group was the collection of Clematis from 
Mr. L. K. ltussell, of Richmond. Though 
Orchids were not numerous, some very 
fine examples were shown. Throughout 
the day the visitors were very few in 
number. 

Greenhouse plants. — An extensive 
group was put up by Messrs. W. Putbush 
and Sons, liighgate. That very bright- 
coloured Coleus cordelia stood out in a 
conspicuous manner, as also did some 
good examples of those pretty hybrid 
Fuchsias—CoraJle, Gottingen, and Thalia. 
A new Hydrangea, General de Yilbraye, 
with massive heads of rose-coloured 
flowers, was also included in this group. 
The brilliantly-tinted NerJne Fotliergilli 
major was very fine, while Achimenes 
coceinea, the oldest of all the Achimenes, 
with small, scarlet flowers, was also 
noticed. Several examples of a new seed¬ 
ling Nerjne, with large heads of soft, 
scarlet flowers, were shown by Mr. 
Herbert Chapman, Rntherside Gardens, 
Rye. The Nerlne boro the name of Rother- 
side. Messrs. Stuart ]jow and Co., Push 
Hill Park, Enfield, showed a group of the 
pretty lilac - pink flowered Chiron la 
ixlfcroa, while an interesting exhibit was 
a pan of the pretty rich rose-coloured 
Zephyrantbes rosea, the bulbs of which 
flowered in ten days from the time of 
potting. This was shown by Miss Lind¬ 
say, 32, Mount-avenue, Ealing. Messrs. 
II. P. May ami Sons, Edmonton, filled one 
long table with a characteristic group of 
beautiful Ferns, particularly noticeable 
being some fine varieties of Nephrolcpis 
and Davallias, while Adiantum gloriosum 
stood out in a very conspicuous manner. 
The pretty bluish tint of Polypodium 
glaucum crlspum was very noticeable 
among the other Ferns, while the ruddy 
hue of the young fronds of Adiantum 
VeiteJii were equally attractive. Beside 
Ferns, Messrs. May also showed some of 
the flowering plants which they grow so 
well—namely. Bouvardins, among which 
P. Ilumboldti, King of Scarlets, and 
President Garfield stood out from the 
rest. Tlie earliest of the shrubby 
Veronicas were also noted in this group. 

Carnations. —The most prominent ex¬ 
hibit of Carnations was a magnificent 
group containing some hundreds of 
flowers from Mr. C. Englemann, Saffron 
Walden. It consisted solely of one 
variety—namely, Pioneer, announced as a 
new variety for 3914. The flowers are 
large and full, and of a rich carmine-rose 
colour. The scent, if any, was not 
apparent. Messrs. Allwood Brothers, 
Haywards Heath, contributed a small 
group, mainly consisting of tlie helio¬ 
trope-coloured variety, Fairmount, and 
Enchantress Supreme, a very tine form of 
Enchantress. From Messrs. Stuart Low 
also came a group of Carnations, the most 
conspicuous of which was their variety 
Princess Julinmu-s&vhose reddish-orange 
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coloured flowers stood out unusually 
bright during a dull afternoon. 

Grasses. —It is not often that there Is an 
exhibit solely consisting of ornamental 
Grasses, but such a one was contributed 
by Donald McDonald, of Harpenden. The 
main portion of the group was made up 
of various pretty Grasses, such as Poas, 
Festucas, Bromus, Brizas, Gymnotrix 
japonicn, and La gurus ovatus, finished off 
in front with beautifully verdant Grass 
growing on fabric, with which we are now 
pretty familiar. It was certainly a very 
uncommon and pleasing exhibit. 

Dahlias. —As might- bo expected, these 
were largely shown, one group alone, from 
Messrs. Carter Page and Co., London 
Wall, occupying the entire top portion of 
the hall. The central group consisted of 
Cactus-flowered varieties, flanked on one 
side by collarette and decorative kinds, 
and on the other by l*a>ony-flowered and 
single, with a few Pompons. Of them all, 
it may be said that they consisted of the 
best in their resjieetive sections. Among 
the singles was noted a line bunch of that 
good variety Paragon, which, though 
over thirty years old, still holds its own 
as one of the very best. Collarette varieties 
were again largely shown by Messrs. 
Dobbie, of Edinburgh, all the older kinds, 
and many of the newer ones, being repre¬ 
sented. From Messrs. Cheat, of Crawley, 
also came a small group of pretty flowers, 
including their new variety Crawley Star. 

Clematises. —Arranged against the hack 
wall, Immediately opposite the entrance, 
Mr. L. R. Russell, of Richmond, put up a 
very showy bank of the different varieties 
of Clematis, backed by hardy Bamboos, 
and margined with Maiden-lmir Ferns. 
The Clematises were all young plants 
with a single stem, each carrying a large 
number of blossoms. They were arranged 
in baskets, a dozen plants or so of each 
sort being put together. Jn this way they 
were seen to great advantage. The 
varieties represented were numerous, 
prominent among them being Lady North- 
cliffe (bluish-lavender, with purple bar), 
Snow White, Nellie Moser (pinkish-white, 
carmine bar), Beauty of Worcester 
(bluish-violet), Mrs. G. Jackman (satiny- 
white), Mme. E. Andre (velvety-red), and 
Ville de Lyon (a bright carmine-red 
flower of tlie Viticella type). Some well- 
flowered examples of tlie pretty Texan 
Clematis coceinea were included in this 
group. Mr. Russell also showed a num¬ 
ber of well-furnished plants of Nicotiana 
colossea variegata, a valuable subject for 
various decorative purposes. 

Hardy plants.— These wore everywhere 
to be met with, and in most cases con¬ 
sisted of much tiie same kinds as those 
shown a fortnight previously, the 
numerous autumn - flowering Composites 
being very freely represented. The chief 
award to these plants—namely, a silver- 
gilt flora medal, was given to Messrs. 
Box, Lindfield Nurseries, Haywards 
Heath, for a large and bold group 
arranged against tlie back wall. Such 
boldness of arrangement is only possible 
when one has a large quantity of each 
kind to select from. Beside the ortho¬ 
dox subjects were a line sheaf of the pure 
white Watsonia Ardernii, . Liliums 

nepalense and sulphureum, and the Kan¬ 
sas Gay Feather (Liatris pycnostachya). 
The Wargrave Hardy Plant Farm showed 
a varied selection of Asters, Delphiniums, 
Phlox, and such-like subjects. The fore¬ 
ground was occupied by examples grown 
in pots of some of the choicer Violas, 
Erpetion reniforme, and other low-grow¬ 
ing plants. Some small examples of 
Zauschneria californica were very freely 
flowered. From Messrs. Ware, Felthnm, 
came an extensive group of all kinds, the . 


Phlox and Asters being particularly note¬ 
worthy. One of these last, Feltbam Blue, 
was given an award of merit. From Mr. 
G Reuthe, Keston, Kent, came one of the 
collections of uncommon subjects for 
which lie is so noted, while Messrs. 
William Wells and Co., Merstham, put up 
a large bank entirely consisting of 
different varieties of Phlox. A large mass 
of each variety was shown, so that one 
was enabled to judge of the general 
effect. Among the numerous kinds the 
richly-coloured Dr. Konigshofer stood out 
very conspicuous. A group, mainly con¬ 
sisting of seasonable Composites, came 
from Mr. A. L. Gwillim, Sidcup. Mr. 
G. W. Miller, Clarkson Nurseries, Wis- 
lieeb, who is largely extending his hardy 
plant department, contributed a showy 
group of the best in their respective sec¬ 
tions. A fine, bold mass of Kniphofia Nel- 
soni major formed a showy feature in the 
centre, while the Iceland Poppies were 
very fine, ns also was the noble Lilinin 
sulphureum. Pyrethrura Queen Mary, of 
which Mr. Miller has disposed of 
thousands, was, even at this late season, 
represented by a bunch of good flowers. 
Salvias azurea and nemorosa were con¬ 
spicuous in a group contributed by the 
Guildford Ilardy Plant Nursery, while 
Messrs. Whitelegge and Page, among a 
miscellaneous collection, showed numerous 
pans of Colchicums in flower. Phloxes 
from Messrs. Rich and Co., Bath, con¬ 
tained a good selection, but the clusters 
were small, and consequently less im¬ 
posing than when displayed in a holder 
style. 

Orchids. —These were shown by several 
exhibitors, and though no large collections 
were staged, yet many pretty and interest¬ 
ing subjects were on view. A particu¬ 
larly showy group was that contributed 
by Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, mainly consisting of 
Cattleya Iris, and the large, bold-growing 
Liclio-Cattleya George Woodhouse. This 
last, which was given an award of merit, 
is a fine, richly-coloured hybrid, between 
Lirlia purpurata and Cattleya Ilardyana. 
From Messrs. Charleswortl) and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, came a pleasing group, in 
which Dendrobiuin phahenopsis, Oneidium 
incurvum, and some Brasso-Cattleyas 
stood out conspicuous. The pure white 
Brasso-Cattleya was the gem of an ex¬ 
hibit from Messrs, llassall and Co., South- 
gate, but there were also many other 
striking things, among them being 
Cattleya Iris and the strangely-coloured 
Cmlogyne pandurata. Messrs. .1. McBean 
and Co., OooksbrJdge, showed a few 
beautiful Odontoglossums and Odontmdas, 
while from Messrs. Swan and Price, Key- 
field Nursery, St. Albans, came about a 
dozen Cypripediums, a class that will, no 
doubt, become more numerous with each 
meeting. From M. Mertens, Ghent. 
Belgium, came a few very select Odonto- 
glossums and La?lio-Cattleyas. A pro¬ 
minent feature of a few little gems from 
E H. Davidson, Esq., Orchid Dene, Twy- 
ford, was a small but well-flowered 
example of the delightful Odontoglossum 
Ceres, a hybrid between O. Rolfeo? and O. 
Rossi rubeseens. From Mr. H. T. Pitt, 
Rosslyn, Stamford Hill, came n small but 
pretty group. Several interesting rather 
than showy Orchids were also noted, one 
of the most striking being Bulbophyllum 
medusro, quite an old plant, which used t.o 
be known under the generic name of 
Cirrhopetalum. The plant shown by 
C. de L. Quincey, Esq., Onkwood, Chisle- 
hurst, was growing in a square Teak- 
basket, and bore several of its curious 
Ihiffy heads of straw-coloured flowers on 
stems about 1 foot high. 

Fruit. —As already stated, the large tabl- 
|Of fruit from Waiter Priory was the main 
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centre of interest. The background con¬ 
sisted of some eighteen bunches^of Grapes, 
all i>erfect in finish, the bloom on the 
black kinds being undisturbed, while the 
Muscat of Alexandria were beautifully 
coloured. Equally line Melons occupied 
the centre and the ends of the group, 
while in everything else; the same high 
standard was maintained. Among the 
Apples may be especially mentioned Em¬ 
peror Alexander, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Gas¬ 
coyne’s Scarlet, The Queen, Washington, 
and King of Tomkin’s County. Pears in¬ 
cluded Triomphe de Vienne, Doyenne du 
Cornice, Souvenir du Congres, and Mar¬ 
guerite Marillnt. The Figs, Cherries, 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums, which 
went to make up this wonderful exhibit, 
were eqnally fine. A splendid group in 
which a great variety was displayed was 
that from C. F. Raphael, Esq., Porter’s 
Park, Shenley, Herts. Had it not been 
for the counter attraction of the Warter 
Priory exhibit this would have attracted 
far more attention than it did. From 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill 
Park, Enfield, came a large collection of 
Grapes and Figs grown in pots. The Figs, 
which were the more numerous, embraced 
most of the recognised varieties, and were 
Temarkable for the freedom with which 
they were fruiting. Messrs. Laxton, of 
Bedford, showed fruiting sprays of their 
Laxtonberry, a cross between the Logan- 
berry and Raspberry, and a few seedling 
Apples, some of which were decidedly 
promising. An exhibit of Apple Red Vic¬ 
toria, to which three years ago a first- 
class certificate was awarded, came from 
Mr. CL W. Miller, Clarkson Nurseries, 
Wisbech. The fruits were of such an ex¬ 
ceedingly brilliant colour as to lie con¬ 
spicuous at a long distance. Apart from 
its attractive appearance, this Apple 
ranks high for culinary purposes, while as 
a dessert fruit it will be appreciated by 
those who prefer a slight amount of sharp¬ 
ness. 

Vegetables.— The only vegetables noted 
was a basket of Tomatoes from Mr. Her¬ 
bert Chapman, Rotherside Gardens, Rye, 
Sussex. They were good, even fruits, of a 
useful size and well coloured. 

A complete list of the awards and 
rredals will appear in our next issue. 


POULTRY. 

PURE FOWLS VERSUS CROSS BREDS. 
Therf. is a great deal of difference be¬ 
tween mongrels and cross-breeds. At the 
same time, one is very often confounded 
with the other. A mongrel is a fowl that 
has been crossed and re-crossed until no 
trace of the original breed remains. The 
progeny from the mating of pure breeds 
of different varieties, on the other hand, 
are termed first crosses. Which is the 
better of the two, pure or cross-breeds? is 
a question frequently asked, not only by 
the beginner, but by those of some ex¬ 
igence. It is impossible to give a 
definite answer without knowing the 
object in view. Each possesses distinct 
advantages. It may be well to enumerate 
some of the advantages of both from the 
utilitarian standpoint. The question 
hardly concerns the exhibitor, as the 
cross-bred fowl is of no value for his pur¬ 
pose. 

In many yards pure bred fowls are kept 
for the production of eggs for edible pur¬ 
poses. At the same time, a number of 
sittings are disposed of each spring to 
neighbouring poultry-keepers for two or 
three times their market value. In 
addition to this, instead of marketing 
the cockerels as soon as they reach an 
edible age, they may be kept until the fol¬ 
lowing season, when uo-^fficulty should 
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be experienced in selling them for stock 
purikrses, at prices which will amply 
repay the extra labour involved and the 
food consumed, before they attain the age 
when their services are required for breed¬ 
ing. This is, undoubtedly, a manifest 
advantage in favour of pure stock. They i 
have a further claim for supremacy in ! 
that the economic qualities can be con- | 
served and fixed with a rigidity impos¬ 
sible in a cross-breed. With careful 
selection the laying powers of a breed, 
when once it lias become established, can 
he retained and transmitted from one 
generation to another with as much cer¬ 
tainty as can the colour, comb, or any 
other external characters. When birds 
are kept absolutely pure year after year 
there is a tendency to develop the exhibi¬ 
tion type, which is detrimental to the 
economic qualities, after a certain point 
of purity is reached. It is found that 
when birds show signs of failure, either in 
size or fecundity, an introduction of 
foreign blood will rapidly restore their lost 
vigour. This is one of the chief points in 
favour of crossing, and, undoubtedly, a 
very important one. Crossing should not 
be done merely for the sake of crossing, 
but some clearly-defined object should be 
in view, such as the strengthening of an 
impaired constitution, an increase in the 
size of body, or an improvement in the 
laying or table qualities. All this can be 
accomplished if there is some method in 
the selection of the birds to be crossed. 
Fowls are sometimes used for this pur¬ 
pose without any forethought ns to what 
'the progeny of the union will be. There is 
small doubt that cross - bred fowls are 
hardier than their more tenderly-bred 
brethren, and are better able to withstand 
a cold, exposed situation and the rough 
usage of life on a farm, where very often 
the housing and general management are 
not of the best. One of the most im¬ 
portant points to be observed in crossing 
is to see that the stock to be mated are 
old-established breeds in which the type is 
thoroughly fixed. This applies to both 
sexes, but more especially to the male 
bird. The older the breed the stronger is 
its prepotency, and its own distinctive 
characteristics are impressed upon the 
progeny to a remarkable extent when they 
are crossed with birds of less fixity of 
type. Take, for instance, an Old English 
Game, Dorking, or Houdan male, and 
mate it with some of the newer breeds, 
and the type of the former is very mani¬ 
fest, and for generations after the intro¬ 
duction it is apparent. 

When the production of table poultry Is 
the primary object there is no doubt that 
crosses grow more quickly than pure 
breeds, and are consequently ready for 
market sooner. It must be apparent to 
all that a chicken which attains the same 
weight and edible condition at fourteen 
weeks as does another at sixteen or 
seventeen weeks, must be the more pro¬ 
fitable of the two. This is invariably the 
case with the cross, provided; of course, 
that the cross has been between birds 
whose characteristics blend in harmony. 
The Old English Game, or Indian Game, 
will improve the meat properties of any 
bird with which it is mated, and, as has 
been acknowledged for many years past, 
either qf these cockerels crossed with 
Dorking hens produces an ideal table- 
chicken. It is not, however, very easy to 
rear these birds to perfection, as soil and 
general conditions must bo favourable. A 
cross that is considerably hardier, if not, 
perhaps, quite so good, is a Game crossed 
with white Orpington or Faverolles hens. 
Either of these will be found an excellent 
substitute; they mature very rapidly, are 
good iu quality of flesh, and find a ready 
sale. E. T. B. ‘ | 


Poultry Post-mortems.— We have arranged 
with Mr. John Freeman, M.P.8., 110, Icknield- 
street, Birmingham, to make a general ex¬ 
amination of dead poultry, pigeons, and other 
birds, also rabbits, at the nominal charge of 
one shilling for each, subject to the report ap¬ 
pearing in Gardening Illustrated. Dead bodies 
must be sent, ' carriage paid, direct to Mr. 
Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one 
shilling, and not to our office: and should reach 
him not later than the Saturday before date 
of publication. Full particulars should be 
given as to the symptoms previous to death, 
also how the birds nave been fed, and any 
other information likely to be of use in ad¬ 
vising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Hen (Miss Hickman ).—The lion had a 
very bad liver, due, in my opinion, to over¬ 
feeding on starchy food, and accelerated, 
no doubt, by the hot weather, which is 
always bad for liver trouble, and at 
moulting time liens are very liable to the 
disease. Put them on short rations, and 
dose them with one of the advertised liver 
remedies.—J. Freeman. 

Hen (Mrs. Hwningway ).—The bird died 
of aiKiplexy, which means that a small 
blood vessel (capillary) lias burst near the 
biain. This is caused by over-feeding on 
starchy food, wliicl^ Causes liver trouble 
and makes the blood sluggisli and the 
veins brittle. Dose them all for liver com¬ 
plaint. See last answer.—J. Freeman. 

Canary (Mr. Highmore ).—The canary 
died of tuberculosis, the cause of which, I 
fear, I cannot explain in the absence of 
any information whatever as to the con¬ 
ditions under which the bird was kept. 
Correspondents should always give some 
such information, and also state the symp¬ 
tom's observed before death.—.T. Freeman. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Trade nuisances (P. H. H .)—You are 
not obliged to put up quietly w r ith any 
nuisance of this sort, which has been 
brought practically to your doors, and if. 
as you say, the smell from this factory 
makes the enjoyment of your garden 
almost a thing of the past, you have 
various remedies that you can avail your¬ 
self of. There is Section 14 of the Public 
Health Act, 3ST5, which provides that 
where any place used for a trade, busi¬ 
ness, or process, or manufacture, causing 
effluvia is certified to any urban authority 
by their medical officer of health, or by 
any tw'o legally qualified medical’ prac¬ 
titioners, or by any ten inhabitants of 
the district of such urban authority, to be 
a nuisance, or injurious to the health of 
any of the inhabitants of the district, 
such urban authority shall direct com¬ 
plaint to be made before a justice, who 
may summon the person by, or on whose 
behalf, the trade so complained of is 
carried on. to appear before a court of 
summary jurisdiction. The court shall 
inquire into the complaint, and if it 
appears to the court that the business is 
a nuisance, or causes any effluvia whiyli 
is a nuisance, or injurious to the health 
of any of the inhabitants of the district, 
and unless it be shown that such person 
has used the best practicable means for 
abating such nuisance, or preventing or 
counteracting such effluvia, the person so 
offending (being the owner or occupier of 
the premises, or being a foreman or other 
person employed by such owner or 
occupier) shall be liable to penalty not ex¬ 
ceeding £5 nor less than 40s., and on a 
second and any subsequent conviction to 
double the penalty imposed for the last 
preceding conviction, the highest amount 
not exceeding £200. Tour best plan, 
therefore, would be to draw the atten¬ 
tion of the health authorities to the 
matter, and see if you can persuade them 
to take it up for you.— Barrister. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. — As the drought 
appears to have broken up, there are 
arrears of work that demand attention. 
Hardy annuals for spring blooming may 
yet be sown, and the soil should not be too 
rich, and should be made firm to ensure 
dwarf, sturdy plants. If tire ground is in 
proper condition, new lawns may be sown 
now with suitable Grass seeds, which 
should be selected to suit the character of 
the .soil, and in ordering the seeds describe 
the nature of the soil, and sow thickly to 
ensure a good plant. The usual quantity 
per acre is 3 bushels, or about 00 lb. by 
weight. A dressing of old hot-bed manure, 
well broken up and scattered over the 
seeds, will be helpful in keeping in the 
moisture and sheltering the seeds from the 
birds, but I have found the seed-eating 
birds more troublesome in spring than 
now. There is yet time to bud dwarf 
ltoses if not yet completed. Cuttings also 
will strike in prepared beds in frames. 
Roses and pretty well every plant that is 
usually increased by cuttings will root now 
if managed properly, which includes 
moisture, shade, and ventilation at the 
right time. We shall probably have 
sufficient rain to enable us to move ever¬ 
green shrubs if the situation is ready for 
them. Deciduous things should wait till 
the wood and foliage are more matured. 

Fruit garden (fruit gathering).— Whilst 
fruit gathering is in hand attention should 
!>e given to the character of the trees and 
their condition, but do not gather late 
kinds of fruits too early. The usual tests 
are to cut 1 foot through, and note the 
colours of tlie seed vessels, as these 
always change colour at the finish, and it 
any force has to be used in taking olT the 
fruits they are not ready, and must be 
left a little longer till they part easily 
from the stnlk. Everything in connection 
with tile fruit-room, or store, should be 
clean and sweet, and in many gnrdens this 
season there will be no necessity to over¬ 
crowd, as the crop is light. The best 
sample should lie kept separate. The 
ground should be trenched and manured if 
necessary for new plantation of bush 
fruits and Raspberries, including Logan¬ 
berries and Blackberries. The Parsley- 
leaved Blackberry is worih growing. 
Special attention should be given to the 
training of young trees. I think, from my 
exjierience, more care was bestowed upon 
the training of fruit-trees in the past than 
is done now. In the past there was less 
fruit grown under glass, and every young 
gardener assisted in the work of pruning 
and training, and benefited from the 
experience gained, and found it useful in 
after life. 

Vegetable garden. —The rains we are 
now having will help forward the Greens, 
and as the nights are increasing in length 
there will soon tie a marked change in the 
appearance of things. Early and seeond- 
eaVly Potatoes are probably lifted and 
stored, and the late kinds have pretty 
well completed their growth, and if the 
skins are set they might be lifted, other¬ 
wise super-tuhering will take place, and 
the quality will be injured. Carrots and 
Beet are not sown so early as was done 
years ago, and the roots, if smaller, will 
lie less fibrous and better. The same 
occurs with Parsnips and Snlsafy. Ju 
most gardens where much Asparagus is 
forced the roots for forcing are grown 
specially for that purpose, nud nothing is 
cut from them during spring or early 
summer; if a supply of forced Aspara¬ 
gus is wanted early the tops may be 
femoved from the first batch of plants 
early in October, and the first batch of 
plants placed ina warm frame early in 
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November, and successions are only 
limited by the supply of suitable roots and 
tlie convenience for forcing. Successions 
oi! French Beans must be planted now in 
frames supplied with the means of 
forcing. 

Conservatory. — Since the weather 
changed the temperature has been much 
lower, and it will soon be time to make 
arrangements for placing specimen Heaths 
and Camellias under cover. Azaleas will 
take no harm outside for the present, but 
at this season it is best to keep an eye 
upon the weather and stand prepared to 
move things promptly if necessary. At 
the present time there is plenty of flowers 
in the conservatory, and outside there will 
be an abundance of early Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in flower or in bud. Lillians lanci- 
folium (red and white) are in flower. 
Fuchsias also, and Begonias, are still 
bright. Zonal Pelargoniums coming on 
should have the flower-buds picked off 
once more, and they will take no harm 
outside a little longer, but it may be as 
well to run the spade round Eupatoriums, 
Salvias, and other things planted out to 
cut the roots ready for lifting. It will 
soon be time to reduce the climbers to 
give the plants more light in the con¬ 
servatory. If any of the old-fashioned 
show Pelargoniums are grown it will be 
necessary to shake out and repot the cut¬ 
back plants. Tree Carnations for winter 
flowering, that have been coining oil 
quietly outside, should be placed in a light 
house without fire-heat at present. 

Stove (rearranging:)* — This house 
should be thoroughly cleaned, ns it will 
soon be time to gather in the plants which 
have been moved to the conservatory and 
other houses to ripen. Growth and fire- 
heat will soon be necessary, but keep the 
temperature down as much as possible 
consistent with safety. Young plants 
ripening in i>ots will soon require a little 
warmth, but do not rush things w'ith too 
much fire-heat, and do not over-pot any¬ 
thing, as when the pots are full of 
healthy roots a little stimulant in the 
wnter will keep them moving. The im- 
portant thing is the drainage, which 
should be free, and no worms allowed to 
block it up. There is usually plenty of 
flowers in this house in winter, including 
Scarborough and other Lilies. 

Greenhouse. — Young plants will be 
coming on ready for the conservatory. 
Cyclamens and Primulas should have a 
light position, and a place must be kept 
for Arum Lilies. I expect these have been 
rested, and, if necessary, repotted: but 
many have to do with a rich top-dress¬ 
ing, removing some of the old soil to make 
room for the fresh, and they produce an 
abundant crop of good flowers under this 
treatment. If required for early bloom 
the strongest of the top-dressed plants are 
selected and placed in a light warm- 
house. A second batch to come Inter may 
he placed in cooler houses. The late 
Chrysanthemums will he kept outside as 
long as it is safe to do so; in fact, the 
houses that will be reserved for them are 
nt present full of Tomatoes, and cannot 
be cleared yet. 

Bulbs for forcing.— The earliest-potted 
Freesias are at present uncovered outside, 
and are just showing green tops through 
the soil. If it comes cold and wet, lights 
will be placed over them, but kept open 
night and day for the present. Later, 
they will be placed on shelves or stages in 
a cool-house, well ventilated. Of early 
Hyacinths. Narcissi, and Tulips the first 
batch has been jH>ttod. Others for cutting 
will be planted in boxes almost im¬ 
mediately, and will come on quietly in 
cold pits, with a little fibre placed over 
them to subdue the light, and as soon ns 


they are moving, and are making roots 
freely, they will be moved to a house 
where there is a little warmth. We find 
what are termed Dutch Homans very use¬ 
ful. The small Italian Hyacinths are also 
useful, especially blue and white varieties. 
These will be brought on in succession as 
long as they can be had, as they are useful 
for cutting. 

Tomatoes in cool-houses are doing well, 
but ventilation must be kept well in hand 
if the plants are to be free from disease. 
Less water will be required now, and a 
further reduction may take place in the 
foliage, and young shoots, if not required 
for a late crop, should be removed. Let 
the fruits hang on the plants till partly 
coloured, at any rate, as the flavour will 
be better than if gathered green. 

E. IIobpat. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 22nd. —Potted and top-dressed 
various plants and fruit-trees for 
01 chard-house. The majority were only 
top-dressed, but as much as possible of the 
old soil was removed before applying the 
top-dressing. Prepared a further position 
and frame for Rose and other cuttings. 

We w r ant all the cuttings of Pelargonium 
Paul Crampel it is possible to obtain. 
These have been placed in boxes and will 
be kept outside for the present. 

September 23rd. — Sowed Cauliflower 
seeds in frames. We have already sown a 
bed of Cauliflowers on a south border, but 
they do not appear to be coming up. 
Planted Lettuces of various varieties, but 
chiefly hardy kinds, on south border. A 
large bed has been planted for the purpose > 
of lifting and planting in house when the 
Tomatoes come out. All spare room 
under glass will be filled up with Lettuces 
and Endive. 

September 2S f th.~ Repotted Figs intended I 
for forcing. Several of the largest plants 
were partially disrooted. Potted up a lot 
of Gooseberries for orchard-house. They 
wore a lot of strong four-year-old bushes 
from cuttings specially grown for potting 
for . this purpose. Looked through late 
vineries to remove all sublaterals touching 
the glass, and cut. out any damaged 
l*erries Shifted our Cinerarias into 
flowering pots. At present they will lx? 
kept in cool-house. 

September 23th. —looked over Straw¬ 
berries in pots for forcing, to remove 
limners and weeds. Prepared frame 
where Melons have been grown for Violets 
to flower in winter. The preparation con¬ 
sisted in adding fresh soil to lift the bed 
up near the glass. Filled several frames 
with plants, including Princess of Wales, 
double Marie Louise, ami single La 
Fiance. A few plants were lotted in 
5-inch pots suitable for rooms. 

September 26th. —Planted a small house 
with Cucumbers for winter bearing. Tele¬ 
graph is (lie variety selected. Have not 
started fires yet, but shall do so shortly. 
Lifted Potatoes of various kinds, and after 
drying they will be stored partly in shed 
and remainder in pits or clamps. Tied up 
Endives and Lettuces to blanch when dry. 
and earthed up Celery, first clearing the 
base of small growths and drawing the 
leaves together with matting. 

September 27th. — Specimen greenhouse 
plants of several kinds have been pi a ml 
under cover. Salvias and other plants 
that were planted out in summer have 
been potted up ready for housing, but for 
tlie present have been left outside under 
shelter of a north wall. When cold 
weather is expected they will be takeu 
indoors. Chrysanthemum flow r ers show¬ 
ing colour have been placed in cool-house. 

ERSITY OF ILLINOIS A 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


FOR BULBS AT GROWERS’ PRICES. 

STJLBS «SE OABIUATIOXS TO PLANT BiTOW. 


EARLY WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS. LILIES. Candidum or Madonna Lily. - 

—Larly plantings are necessary for early dowering, and The White Lily of old English gardens. It is best when 

as soon as rooted they quickly come into flower in a planted outside, and left undisturbed year by your, 

warm temperature. Flowering season, June and July. 15 0 per 100; 2- 

Strong: flowering Bulbs, 19 per doz. ; doz. • 3d. each. 

12 tf per 100 . --— 

EX J r n a , ,®fi«n ted Bulb8 ’ 23 P" FREESIA. -An admirable pot plant, flowering 

’ !■ A i (1n , freely and easily in slight heat. Very strongly and 

^ z ~ deliciously scented. Retract a alba, white, flue 

c vntxmD Aec , . I.,,, i roots, 3 9 per 100« id. per doz. 

SNOWDROPS thrive best in shaded places and __. 

wheu left undisturbed. Flowering season, January 

and February. POLYANTHUS, or Bunch-flowercd Nar- 

(iiunt Single Snowdrop (Galnn- Per Per Per cissl. If forced early will flower before Christmas, 

thus Elwesi), the nnest of all 1,000 100 doz. „ ltri . .. . , 

large bulbs. 19- 2- 3d. Paper White, gran diflora, pure white, very early, large 

Ordinary Single Snowdrop flowered, 3 6 per 100: 6d. per doz. 

(Nivalis), fine roots 216 2 3 4d. Double Rounin, creamy yellow, very early, most strongly 

Double Snowdrops, fine roots .. 30 - 3 3 5d. scented, 36 per 100 ; 6d. per doz. 

BORDER CARNATIONS for open border or under glass. 

The varieties offered are remarkable value, Strong, healthy plants ready for distribution from September loth. 
All guaranteed true to name, which is sent with each plant. All carriage paid uutil end of November. 

BEST EXHIBITION VARIETIES. 

Section 1—7 6 per doz.; half doz., 4 - Section 2 5 6 per doz.; half doz., 3 - Section 3—Set 13 plants for 4.6. 

To obtain the best results Carnations should lie planted before the end of November. They are 
quite hardy, and severe frost will not harm them. 

“KARBO” FOR GROWING BULBS IN BOWLS. 

Scientifically prepared, odourless, cleanly to use. NO DRAINAGE REQUIRED. 

9d. per peck; 2 6 per bushel. Carriage 3d. per peck extra. Full Instructions supplied with each Package. 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF BULB BOWLS IN STOCK. 

For Prices see Bulb Catalogue. Sent free on application. 

A. W. GAMAGE, Ltd., Holborn, London, E.C. 


LILIES. Candidum or Madonna Lily. - 

The White Lily of old English gardens. It is best when 
planted outside, and left undisturbed year by year. 
Flowering season, June and July. 15 0 per 100; 2- 
doz.; 3d. each. 

FREESIA. —An admirable pot plant, flowering 
freely and easily in slight heat Very strongly and 
deliciously scented. Refracta alba, white, flue 
roots, 3 9 per 100 ; 7d. per doz. 

POLYANTHUS, or Bunch-flowerod Nar¬ 
cissi. -If forced early will flower before Christmas. 

Paper White, grandiflora, pure white, rery early, large 
flowered, 3 0 per 100: 6<L per doz. 

Double Romm, creamy yellow, very early, most strongly 
scented, 3 6 per 100; 6d. per doz. 


• ‘/ALL NIGHT” 

ifrL ' ' 'I J 



Pure Cocoanut Fibre. 

For Striking, Patting, Bulb Composts, etc. 

To be obtained from— 

Nurserymen, Florists, Corndealers. Oilmen, 
etc. 


T O GARDENERS AND STUDENTS.— 

Correspondence Class for R.H.S. Exam, begins shortly. 
Write for Prospectus and brilliant past successes from— 
MEDALLIST, Letheringsett, Holt, Norfolk. 


a>poi* 

The original Soil Insecticide 
has by sheer merit attained 

The Largest Sale in the World. 

Sold by all Seedsmen. 

The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltd. 

(Dept. P), 79, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


ARMY BLUCHERS, all sewn, very best 

-za. leather, nailed or not nailed, any size, 5s. fid. pair, 
post free. Leather Leggings, 2s. 6d. pair.—H. J. GASSUN, 
Government Contractor. Rye. 


HEATINC 
A PPAR ATUS ASFmeo 


For use where there is Outhouse 
or Shed. Tenant’s Fixture. 

Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes for different 
size Greenhouses. 

Write for Illustrated List of any of the above, Series L. 


JONe:s& att woodl t ? 

Stourbridge 


“JUMBO” Lawn Rake. 


Complete with 
6-ft. ash han¬ 
dle. 36-tooth, 
30inches wide. 
Reversible for 
grass or leaves. 
A splendid 
tool for large 
lawns, park 
land, and in 
gardens. The 
ideal rake for 
golf bunkers. 



Price 4 /- 


0 /all Nurserymen and Ironmongers, 
or carr. paid from — 


IH I I 1 11 I I I U H I H.i.tfNH 


12, Charterhouse Buildings, Goswcll Road, 
London. E.C. 

GRRHSTHOUSHS. 

Great reductions. No rubbish. Approval first; payment 
after. Span, 7 ft. x 5ft., 42s.; 8ft. x 6 ft... 50s.; 10 ft, x 
1 7 ft,, 63s.; 12 ft. X 3 ft., 78s.; 15 ft. x 10 ft., £5 5s.; 
I 20 ft x 10 ft.. £6 10s. Lean-to's cheaper. Extra Stout 
and Ornamental Pitch Pine Conservatories 
I (Speciality), average one-fifth more. BUY NOW. 

MORDAUNT, 25a, Trafalgar -rd. , Greenw ich. 
When writing: to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


■nn CtTSVnT A T 23 YEARS’ advertiser in "gardening illustrated." 

m ■ m DISCOUNT OFFER ONE WEEK ONLY from date of 

^ • paper. 58. onlers carriage paid; under, 6d. extra for carriage and packing. Catalogues and List of billbs (3), float free. Before general distribution of 

Catalogues I am making this SPECIAL OFFER. Don’t miss it. 6s. worth for 5 - ; 12 6 worth for 10 - : 25 - worth for £1. Orders, if prepaid, can bo booked for later 
delivery. No order too small or too much trouble. Cheoues crossed London City & Midland Bank; P.O., G.P.O., Liverpool. Get the pick. All bulbs guaranteed 1st 
quality. Direct importation. If you only want 1/- worth send 3d. for postage. 


TULIPS. FIRST-SIZE PICKED BULBS. 

Put Up at Onck for Early Flowering. 

The Pick of Holland. 

12 100 | nniiDi c nacre 


Art as, deep »,fet .11* DOUBLE DAFFS. 

Crimson KW, critn. 6d 3/6 BEST QUALITY. 12 100 
Cottage Maiu, whito, Teleiuonius plenus, 

pink v ... --fid 3/6 old dbl. Daffodils 1/- 7/6 
Cramoisie Brilliant.. 1/- b6 Smaller bulbs.. ..fid 3 0 
D. de Palma, terra 

K"»rkr 1 Xr*land M ** DOUBLE TULIPS^ 

yeilow , , 8d 6 6 100 

lx. Koine, Whitt, 2.6 ta Candour. dbL wh. |d 5,0 

Prince of Aiutria, Murillo, minimi pink 7d 4 - 

orange .. 9d 5,6 Rul™ nmxima, rich 

Ho-! Oroide Lin, rose Sd 3/6 deep vermilion lOd 5,6 
Hosamundi.runeAwh.6<l 36 Rex ruhrosum. criin 1 - 66 
Yelloir Ko»e, scented 6<1 3/- Yellow Rose .rented 8.1 4 6 
Singles s perti e null. 4d 2/6 Bent mixed double , bd 3 - 
Very good mixtures 3d 1.6 Good quality double 4d It- 


DOUBLE TULIPS. 

12 100 


PARROT TULIPS. DARWIN TULIPS. 

12 IOO 12 100 

Named Parrot Tulips 8d 4 J- Darwin Tulips.named 1 - 7 - 
Parrot Tulips, mxd. 6d 3/6 Darwin Tulips, mxd. fid 3/6 

POETICUS PLENUS (double white Gar¬ 
denia-flowered Narcissi) pure white, sweet scented. 

12 HP 1,000 

Extra selected mother bulbs .. .. 5d. 2 b 22 6 

Omatus, early-flowering Poet ..fid. 3.6 25,- 

Barri conspicuus, broad yellow petals, cup 

orange, scarlet top .4<L 2/- 18/6 

Barri, extra selected mother bulbs .. 7d. 4/- 35 - 

Empress, large trumpets, white p. .. 1/- V- 70 - 

Emperor, large trumpet, mother bulbs .. 1- 7- 70- 

Emperor, 1st size, flowering bulbs.. 7d. 4'- 37/6 

Sir Watkin, suliihur-yellow cup, stained 

yellow, mother bulbs .1/- 11- 70/- 

Horsfieldi, early-flowering variety, largo 

trumpets .1,'- 7/- 70.'- 

Golden Spur, large yellow trumpet, the 

best .. .. •. V- II- 10/ 

Leedsi Mrs. Langtry, white and canary 

yellow.6d. 3 1- 27-6 

Trumpet Major, rich golden yellow, very 

early .. .. .8d. 4/6 40/- 

Polyantntu Narcissi Grand Monarque, 

mother bulbs .1/- ft'- 80 

CROCUS, very scarce. 

Bedding Crocus, in separate colours, white, 12 100 1,000 

striped, yellow, blue .3d. 18 16 fi 

Crocus, mixed, all colours.2£d. 1/6 14 - 

Named Crocus, including yellow .. .. 6<l. 3 6 32/6 

Chionodoxa Luciliaa (Glory of Snow), bright 
blue, light centre, 12, fid.; 100. 3a. 6d. 

l>niit.hns hyemolis (winter Aconites), early, 
yellow flowers, 12.T5. : 100, 2s.; 1,000, 17s. 6d. 

Grape Hyacinths (Bytroides), deep blue, 12,3d.; 
100, Is. 6.L ; 1/DO0, 12a. 6*L 


Snowdrops (Galanthus), double, best, 12. 6d.; loo, 

3s. fid.; 1,000, 35s. 

English Iris, finest mixtures from named sorts, 12, fid.; 
100, 3s. 6d.; 1,000. 35*. 

Scilla sibirica (blue Squills), mother bulbs, 12, 6d.; 
100, 3s. 6<1. ; 1,000, 32s. fid. Good flowering bulbs, 12, 4d. ; 
100, 2s.; 1,000, 20s. 

HYACINTHS. 

Mammoth bulbs, picked for showing, etc., fid. each; 12, 
5s.; 100, 408. First size Hyacinths, extra No. 1, for glasses, 
Ixwls. pots, etc., 12sorts. 12.4s.; 100, 30s. Named Hyacinths 
for pots or glasses, 12, 2s. fid. ; 100, 16s. ; 1.000, 150*. 

Bedding: Hyacinths. -Best selected colours, white, 
cream, rose, red, light blue, dark blue, all at Is. fid. doz.; 
1UU. 10s. 6d.; 1,000, .65. 

Bedding: Hyacinths. —Best selected, in 6 separate 
colours as above, good Howoriug bulbs, 12, la. 3d.; 100, 8 b. fid.; 
1,000, 80s. 

Bedding: Hyacinths.— Mixed, all colours, 12-, is.; 
100, 7s.: 1,000, 65s. 

Miniature Hyacinths, called Dutch Romans, like 
Roman, but larger flowers, uiixed colouip. I am offering 
best imported Dutch grown at fid. ; doz. 3s. Gel. 

Jonquils, sweet scented, very pretty mother bulbs, 
12, fid. ; 100, 3s. Gd.; 1,000. 30s. Good 1st size flowering bulbs, 
12, 4d.; 100, 2a.; 1,000, 17s. fid. 

1st CONSIGNMENT BULBS. BEST. 

3d. a Lot; 12 Lots. 2s. 6d. 


3 Paper White Narcissi 3d 
3 Double Romans .. 3d 
3 Narcissi Snowball .. 3<l 
3 Totus albus, white .. 3d 
8 Allium neapolitanum 3d 
3 Freesias refracta alba 3d 
2 Early White Roman 
Hyacinths .. .. 3d 


3d , 6 Double White Narcissi 3d 
3d 6 Barri conspicuus .. 3*1 
3.1 1 3 Horefieldi Trumpet. .. 3d 
3d 12 Jonquils.sweet-scented 3d 
3d 8 Narcissi Mrs. Langtry 3d 
3d 8 Early-flow ing Omatus 3d 
■ 12 PoetlcuaPhe sant's Eye 3d 
3d 6 Trumpet Irish Daffs. 3d 


2 White Ital. Hyacinths 3d 3 Trumpet-Major Daffs. 3d 


2 Pink Ital. Hyacinths 3*1 


2 Polyanthus Grand 
Monarque 


12 Giant Snowdrops 3d 12 Crocus, separate cols. 3d 
6 Extra large SnowdroiH 3d j 12 Crocus, any colour .. 3d 
1 Named Hyacinth 3d 12 Crocus, mixed.. .. 3d 


1 Named Hyacinth 3d 12 Crocus, mixed. 

1 Pot or Fibre Hyacinth 3d 6 Crocus, named 

2 Mixed Hyacinths 3d 12 Crocus Cloth ol 

fi Small Hyacinths .. 3d 6 Chionodoxa Lu 

3 Emperor Daffodil .. 3d 12 Winter Aconite 


3 Empress Daffodil 
3 Sir Watkin Daffodil.. 

3 Golden Spur „ 

fi Double Tulips, mxd. 

4 Darwin Tulips, mxd. 


3d 12 Crocus Cloth of Gold 3il 
3d 6 Chionodoxa Lncilla .. 3d 
3d 12 Winter Aconites .. 3d 
3d 12 Scilla siberica .. 3d 
3d 12 Grape Hyacinths .. 3d 
3d 2 English Iris, mixed .. 3d 
3d 6 Tulips, best while .. 3d 
3*1 fi Tulips, crimson .. 3*1 
3*1 6 Tulips, pink .. .‘3*1 


2 Darwin Tulips, named 3d 6 Tulips, pink .. ..3*1 

3 Parrot'Fillips, named 3d 6 Tulips, orange.. .. 3*i 

2 Doublj Van Sion 3*1 6 Tulips, yellow .. .. 3*i 

AU above picked out of first-class Bulbs, but offered in 
small quantities to suit small buyers. 

ALLIUM NEAPOLITANUM. 

This is the variety used for forcing and cutting. Fine for 
bouquets. 12, 4*1.; 100, 2s. 6-1. 

TZZX 1 TEMPLE, DA.LE 


BULBS FOR FLOWERING AT XMAS. 

PLANT NOW. 

ROMAN HYACINTHS. 12 100 

Mammoth flowering bulbs, selected for fore- a. d. s. d. 

ing, exceptionally fine.2 6 18 6 

Extra large, very scarce.2 3 lfi 0 

Selected flowering bulbs.2 0 14 0 

Good flowering bulbs.16 10 G 

Early Blue Roman Hyacinths, rather later than 

the white variety, of a beautiful blue colour, selected bulbs, 
12,1s. 6d.; 100, PM. 

Early White Italian Hyacinths. This variety 
succeeds the White Roman Hyacinths, and is a most profuse 
bloomer; should be grown near the glass to keep the foliage 
dwarf. 12, Is. 9*1.; 100, 12s. 6*1. 

Early Double Rose Italian Hyacinths, beauti¬ 
ful rose or pink, 12, Is. 9tl.; 100, 12s. fid. 

Turner’s specially prepared Bulb Fibre, 2Jd. 

per lb.; 5 lbs., Is. 

POLYANTHUS NARCISSI for Forcing. 

12 100 

Double Roman, large selected Bulbs, white s. d. s, *1. 

and orange. . 0 8 4 fi 

Double Constantinople .10 60 

New Improved Paper-White, grandiflora type 0 10 5 6 

New Paper-White Snowball .1 u 7 6 

Ordinary Paper-White .06 3fi 

FREESIA REFRACTA ALBA. 

This invaluable flower produce* immense 
spikes of flowers. Deliciously fragrant. 

Extra selected Bulbs.0 10 5 0 

1st size Bulbs, to produce immense flowers ..0 8 4 6 

LILIUM CANDIDUM. THE PURE WHITE 
MADONNA LILY. 

Selected Bulbs, 22/24 cent., 4d. each; 12, 3s. 6d.; 10), 25j. 
Plant now. 

260,000 GIANT SNOWDROPS. 

12. 100. 1.0)0. 

10,000 extra selected mammoth bulbs 6*1. 4 - 39- 

50.000 extra selected, 1st size .. .. 4d. 2'6 2-5 - 

100,000 selected flowering bulbs .. 3d. 2,- 17,6 

1,000,000 ordinary size, good flowering 

bulbs . 2d. 13 10 0 

FLOWERS AT XMAS. 46 COLLECTION. 
Half Collection, 26. 

12 early-flowering white Roman Hyacinths, 12 Freest a* 
refracta alba, 12 early Paper White grandiflora Narcissi, 
12 Double Romans Constantinople, 12 lst-size Galanthus 
Elwesi Snowdrops, 12 Allium neapolitanum, for cutting nr 
j bouquets. Whole collection, 4s. fid.; half collection, 2s. fid. 

COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE. the Wonderful 
Autumn Crocus, Blazing: Star. 

I Will bloom in a few weeks, table, window, or mantleshelf 
without attention; soil or water; 6 to 20 blooms on each; 
5d. each ; 3 for Is 

Orders 5s., carriage paid; under, Gd. extn. 

siMftJE’iax 1 . i- i:vi3nr 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
sert* d in Gardening /red of charge ^corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
shon/d he clearhj written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Fnrnival-street, Holhorn, London , L.t. 
Letters on business should be sent to the IM b- 
risiier. The. name anil address oj the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper rl hen 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper , the. name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
trnl to press some days in advance oj date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. He do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf , flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are vm- 
less.J Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent (hey should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe, and otherwise poor. Jl e can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Lichens (G. Harold ).—Lichens are flowerless 
plants that grow readily on some kintiH of 
stone They generate by means of spores, and 
gardeners wouhl describe them as a natural 
growth; but they are not things that you tan 
buy. _ f c. t 

Winter temperature for a Hoya (b. «/. 
Simons ).—If the Hoya is, as you imagine, H. 
carnosa, the ordinary winter temperature of A 
comfortably warm greenhouse—say, JJ-oout 
50 dogs—will be quite sufficient for its requiie- 
ments. and if in good health, and not over¬ 
watered during the winter, it should bloom 
freelv next season. The mealy-bug can be got 
rid of by sponging the leaves and shoots with 
warm to which a xeiryemail quam 

tit.v of paraffin oil has been added. The lluld 
Should bo kept constantly stirred whilst being 
used. , 

Distinct varieties CErcfon.l.-Tliere is need 
for greater distinctness in tlio rules 
flower shows. Some of them are very loosely 
drawn up, and the decision of the particular 
judge engaged can never be foretold with cer- 
taintv. In such a case as you describe there is 
no gainsaying the fact that Lilium auratum 
2nd LUium fiarrisi are “ distinct varieties, 
and the judge cannot be blamed for holding 
that their exhibition in the class wafi justi¬ 
fied and that if the committee had intended 
to exclude the showing of two Liliums they 
ought to have said ho clearly. Brevity may 
he the soul of wit. but it would be miich fairer 
and more satisfactory to exhibitors if a Jlittle 
more care were taken to make the lilies clear, 
even if brevity has to be sacrificed. 

Tropreolum speciosum (II. 11. Barlow).—- 
You are gradually killing your plants by gorg¬ 
ing them with too much manure. Ibis beau 
ttful climber dislikes hot sun and a dry atmos¬ 
phere the greater portion of failures being 
85 ! to the want of a cool and fairly moist 
atmosphere. A shady position should be 
selected, the soil made light, deep. an jL 
by the addition of leaf-mould, peat, fibrous 
loam, and sand, according to the nature of the 
ground. Mulch in summer with an inch or 
two of leaf-mould or well-rotted manure to 
check evaporation. The Flame Nasturtium 
does hest where the shoots may ramble among 
shrubs We have seen it in Scotland running 
riot in a gravel walk. 

Mealy-bug on greenhouse P^nts (Miss 
Russell). Mealy-bug is most difficult to 
move if once it gets a hold, as 
to thoroughly cleanse not only an ibe plants 
but also the walls, woodwork, and stages, ine 

wax? “oftonTike'secretion with which the m- 

scots are covered renders syringing or dipping 
almost useless, fumigation also is of^no use. 
q’he best thing vou can do is to caretuuy 
examine every plant, and remove every trace 

SI an,!' 

down, and any plants that are bmll.v attacked 

55B“£3 ‘&2ho«.d h he"scrubbed wftlT-oft 
soap and water into which a little paraffin has 
been put—sav, a wineglaaaful to a gallon. The 
walls should be lime,WRshed so as to destroy 
any mealy-bug or fggr which L be ^" t the 

crao'sa. We do not J^iost. 


Stag's Horn Perns (Platycenum) (N. M.).— 
Your best plan would be to procure a piece of 
some durable kind of wood or part of a Tree 
Fern stem, and on this fix the plant, so that 
the sterile fronds or shields as they are 
called, mfiy spread out and display their full 
proportions. The plant must be placed on the 
face of the block, and firmly fixed in position 
with, copper wire, after which some Sphagnum 
Moss and rough fibrous peat should be Packed 
round about the roots behind the shields. 
After this immerse the plant m a tub of tepid 
water, and be sure the whole is well saturated, 
then hang it up in whatever position it is to 
occupy. An abundant supply of water is ne¬ 
cessary at all seasons. This should be poured 
on to the roots behind the shields, whilst the 
fronds will be greatly benefited by occasional 
sprinklings from the syringe. Plants treated 
thus will soon begin to root and grow 
vigorously. 

FRUIT. 

Grapes failing to colour (Vitis)—* Over¬ 
cropping is the great source of the noil- 
colouring of Grapes, or it may be they have 
not had sufficient air at the time they com¬ 
menced to colour. An atmosphere which is 
warm and buoyant by the admission of front 
air as well as from the top ventilators is the 
chief requirement, for Grapes during their 
colouring stage, provided, of ftourse, they re¬ 
ceive sufficient moisture at the roots and the 
foliage is green and not too crowded, each 
main leaf having space for full development. 
Very often the foliage is eaten up with red- 
spider. caused by a too arid atmosphere 
and a too dry border. No matter what the 
atmospheric treatment inside the house after¬ 
wards is. Vines so affected cannot colour their 

berries. VEGETABLES. 

Diseased Potatoes (Miss Smith ).—The Pota¬ 
toes % appear to be infected with a disease 
stvled Bacteriosis in Potatoes, and for which 
there is no known cure. It ia recommended in 
case of attack that the haulm and all infected 
tubers he burnt, and care taken to see that no 
tubers for planting purposes are put by lor 
another season which have been grown on the 
same plot of ground. Potatoes should also not 
be grown on the same site again for at least 
two years to come, and during this coming 
winter give the soil a thorough liming, vv. 


trees, Flowering Shrubs, and Plants; also 
Bulbs for Indoor and Outdoor Culture, etc. 

Theodore Turner, The Temple, Dale-street, 
Liverpool.— Bulbs, Roots, etc. 

Vernon T. Hill. Langford, near Bristol.— 
Alpines, Herbaceous Plants, Shrubs, Roses, 
etc. 

The Wellcome Horticultural Society's 
Show.—The second show this year of the Well¬ 
come Horticultural Society was opened on 
September 6th at the Wellcome Clnb and In¬ 
stitute at Dartford. The silver cup, presented 
to the society by Mr. Henry S. Wellcome as a 
trophy to be awarded annually and held for a 
year by the member scoring the highest aggre¬ 
gate of points in a season, was won by Mr. 
John T. Blackman, and was duly handed to 
him by Mr. G. E. Pearson, the General 
Manager of Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and 
Co. Prizes were also awarded to the winners 
of the various classes. There were over 180 
entries. 

We are informed that Messrs. Sutton, of 
Reading, have purchased from Messrs. J. 
Veitch and Sons, Limited, the seed business 
carried on at Chelsea for the past sixty years, 
and this department, with the stocks of seeds 
and horticultural sundries will be transferred 
to Messrs. Sutton and Sons as from October 
1st, 1913. Messrs. Sutton have also purchased 
from Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Limited, the 
principal portion of the seed grounds at Lang¬ 
ley, near Slough, adjoining the Great Western 
Railway, but Messrs. Veitch’s Nursery trade 
will still be carried on for some time to come 
at Chelsea, Langley, and Feltham until Sir 
Harry Veitch retires altogether from busi¬ 
ness. __ 

Royal Horticultural Society—Exhibition 
of Vegetables, Vincent-square, Westminster, 
on Tuesday, September 23rd, 1913. one to six 
p.m. Lecture at three o’clock on "Autumn 
Border Plants," by Mr. C. Bernard Crisp. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pests (G. R., Cat ford ).—You do not say 
what the " vermin " are. but, presumably, you 
moan insect, pests of various kinds. A dress¬ 
ing of vaporite. applied in the manner advised 
by the manufacturers, would doubtless be 
good. Basic slag is not an infect filler, but a 
phospliatic manure, and could have no appre¬ 
ciable eflect on the pests, though it may be 
useful in other ways. 

Yarrow in lawn (II. C. Jones).-The . soil of 
vour lawn is evidently very poor, and the best 
thing vou can do is to have the lawn dug up 
deeplv in the autumn, incorporating, as the 
work goes on. plenty of good rotten mam,ire 
and at the same time clearing out all tne 
weeds. After the soil has settled and become 
firm you can, having well trodden 
the surface, returf it. if you ? an 
clean turf in your neighbourhood. Should 
vou fail to get good turf, you can sow it down 
with Grass seed, not that from a hayloft, 
which is, as a rule, full of weed seeds. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Clematis from lagers .—We have received 
several letters on this subject, and. in reply, 
state that M Jamin’B address is 

Heine Heine. France.- t'corgc At. Harris. 

Judging by the pieces of wood you send us, 
the Roses are quite exhausted. You might try 
what cutting out all the dead wood, lifting the 
plants, and giving fresh soil will do. 

NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— lion. Mrs. Leith Hay.—l, 
Veronica species: 4. Chelone barbata. 

White .—No doubt the plant represented in the 
sketch is a species of Hedychium. several of 
which are natives of the Himalayas. We 
think that yours is Hedychium gracile. 

M 11.- -Anchusa sempervirens.--( . if. *>• 

See reply above.-- M. Vaua/mn. Cyclamen 

neapolitanum (pink). C. n. album (white), C. 
hedereefolium is a synonym. 

Names of fruits.— AUtree-h Pear Brown 

Beurre_ Arctos .—Four varieties of Apples . 

1. Gascoigne's Seedling; 2, Stirling Castle; 3, 
Cellini Pippin; 4, Potts Heedling. 
u p jj M. No. 1. Pear probably BeurrS 
d’Vmanlis; 2. Beurre d’Aremberg; 3 is. 
„ think Bergamotte Esperen; 4. Plum Jeffer¬ 
son The Pears are in a too immature condi¬ 
tion to name with any degree of certainty.— 
Rock Fi rry. —Brartdick s Nonpareil B. 
London Russet; C. Specimens insufficient; L 
looks like Wareham Russet. Specimens in 
each case not sufficiently developed to name 
accurately._ _ _ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh.— Autumn Cata- 
*°T Ut J annoch, Dersingham, Norfolk.— Speciali- 
^TeoST 8. 1 Ware Ltd., Feltham.—Roses, Fruit - 



THE ROSE 
OF PERSIA 

is not known under that 
name in gardens, instead, 
we call it the ** Austrian 
Briar." It is the Rosa 
lutea of botanists, a true 
Briar with single flowers, 
not notable for size or any 
other feature, except the 
colour, which is a true 
yellow, with tints like real 
gold-leaf. Even so, the 

wild species is not con- * ' 7 7 

sidered to he of general merit as a garden plant, although 
there are enthusiasts who consider that its glorious golden 
tints cannot be matched in any of the splendid garden 

But the progrony of the Austrian Briar are 

making the Rose world ring with their fame. They nave 
brought with them u range of entirely new tints—shades of 
golden-orange, deepening to "yolk of egg and passing to 
orange-vermilion, and, on the other hand, fading to pale 
chrome and lemon-yellows, such as delight the soul of the 

a The “Daily Mail” Rose is the latest arrival. 

Mine. Edouard Herriot. This rose was shown in competition 
for the Daily Mail Cup at the Royal International Horti¬ 
cultural Exhibition held at Chelsea, London, ill May, 19r»- 
It was then considered to be far ahead of all its competitors, 
and we are glad to say that a year's further trial has done 
more than confirm the high opinions then formed. It is a 
vigorous grower, with handsome foliage, coral-red blooms 
shaded yellow and bright orange-scarlet, passing to prawn-red. 
Surely u truly wonderful combination of exquisite tints. 

Rayon d'Or won the Gold Medal of the National 
Rose Societ y in 1911. Since that time it has gone up very 
considerably in the opinions of eminent rosarians. Besides 
the glorious colouring deep orange-cadmium, shaded scarlet 
and Sunflower-gold - this rose has a splendid constitution. 
It. ia a remarkably free grower, blooms very profusely, it ml is 
impervious to mildew. This rose is well illustrated 111 
natural colours, from direct colour photographs, on thecover 
of Bees'New Rose Catalogue. 

Sunburst, tne Rose which created such a furore last 


Sunburst, tne Kose wmen create.! such a ...rorr 
year, is another variety which owes its splendid colour to 
its Persian ancestor. Golden-orange, deepening to cadmium 
and “ yolk of egg." are some of the more notable tint*. 

Entente Cordiale was the wonder of 1909. A‘V5- 

turtium-red, golden-salmon, and carmine indicate a flower 
of quite striking colour _ 

Viscountess Enfield came a year later, with coppery 
old rose blooms, shaded yellow and tinted carmine. 

Soleil d’Or was one of the first hybrid roses resulting 
from the Austrian Briar parentage. It is still a most 
remarkable variety, wit h large blooms of a tine golden-yellow 
shaded orange and Nasturtium-red. T , . 

Soldi d'Angers irt a sport from the last-named. It W 

deep ochre-yellow, edged vermilion. 

For a complete list of the best garden Roses of all sections 
from all sources, you should see Bees' New Rose Catalogue. 
Every Rose is fully described, and there are upwards ot 

NINETY ROSES ILLUSTRATED IN 
NATURAL COLOURS 

from direct colour photographs. , , , ... . 

There has been no such attempt made before to illustrate 
roses photographically in natural colours. Although the 
reproductions are a long way from doing Justice to the 
subjects yet we arc confident that you can have no more 
truthful or reliable guide as to what to buy short of seeing 
the actual blooms. _ , . . 

On page iii. you will find ail offer of Roses which 
should interest you, but if you would prefer to see the 
Catalogue anil illustration,! lira!, plea«e write at once ; it mil 
be sent to you gratis and post free, about the end of this 
month straight from the printers' hands 
First come, first served. This golden rule must 
be followed; therefore, ns you will want, strong trees, 
delivered in good time for planting, 

Writ© or Order NOW. Lest you forget. 

BEES LTD., 175b, Mill St., Liverpool. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Salvia Pride of Zurich.— This is among 
the few flowers that have held up their 
heads after the downpours in early Sep¬ 
tember. A very bright, charming flower. 
Several of this race tried before did not 
do su well, so we must keep a stock of 
this for a group in the mixed border. 

The Chinese St. John’s Wort (Hypericum 
ehinense).—This compact bush is now 
covered with flowers, and the freshest, 
prettiest shrub of September. I have 
tried several of the bushy forms and like 
this best. A good plant for the bold rock 
garden or border of choice dwarf shrubs. 
—S., Hants. 

The Rambler Rose delusion.— A friend 
writes :—A lady consulted me about a new 
scheme for connecting up two parts of the 
garden with long rope trellises of the 
ltamhler Hoses. I think I have persuaded 
her to better things. It really has be¬ 
come a plague this Humbler business, and 
a garden without them wears quite an air 
of ijlstinction.—S., Hants. 

Campanula Allioni. —A very .small speci¬ 
men was planted in March, 1912. About 
1 foot of slate chips and a very small 
quantity of leaf-mould. In .Tune of this 
year there were quite a hundred flowers 
open. Early in August I cut off some o£ 
the old stems, when a number of fresh 
flowers opened. The plant is nearly 
12 inches across and 9 inches high; very 
strong growths all round. I have never 
seen this Campanula in flower previously, 
but from what I hear it is a very good 
specimen.—E. Charles Buxton, Betiws-y- 
Coed. 

Table decorations. —It is pleasing to 
note that this season the leading awards 
at flower shows rarely go to decorated 
dinner-tables where tall centre-pieces are 
employed, as they were until recently. I 
could never see how taste came in by till¬ 
ing a stand with numerous receptacles for 
flowers built one above the other. A 
neat bowl, on the other hand, does pro¬ 
vide a chance for the user to display skill 
in arrangement when flowers are fixed 
lightly and the colours in contrast; the 
simplicity of such carry off honours.— 
n. S. 

Cox'6 Orange Pippin _I suppose the 

difference of opinion about tile flavour of 
this Apple is a difference of palate. It 
passes my comprehension how anyone can 
prefer the flavour of Newtown Pippin, or 
any other apple, to Cox^ The fact of the 
Newtown being sent >/o largely to-cwyket 

L' 1 vju yu. 
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promising .. .. 628 
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ing .629 

Starworts.621 
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factory .632 
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ing .634 
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is on account of its wonderful keeping 
quality rather than its flavour. I doubt if 
the market test be infallible, for Worcester 
Pearmaiu is one ol the best selling Apples 
—a )>oor, watery thing. Cox’s Orange is 
shy in some places, hut not about here, 
and tlie demand for it is very much in 
excess of the supply. If the price obtained 
by the growers is any sign of merit, then 
Cox’s Orange is first by a long way.— 
Still Another S., Kent. 

A handsome Thrift. —The finest show of 
pink that we have in the nursery now Is 
from a mass of Armeria, latifolia rosea. 
That is the name we have it under. It 
was full of flower in early summer. It 
lias been full for some time past, and from 
the promise of the buds it seems likely to 
last nearly to Christmas. We cut over 
one young plant for you, and you will see 
that it contained twenty-five flower- 
heads. The flowers are large, and a very 
pleasing soft pink. It is a first-rate plant 
for the front of the border or rock garden, 
and we believe it to be new.— R. Wallace 
and Co., Colchester. 

Mimulus radicans. — I have at last 
induced this to flower freely. The reason 
appears to be that it was smothered by 
plants of Erigeron mucronatus. This 
Mimulus is among stones at the edge of a 
water tank, whore it was planted three 
years since. Geranium Irdversi and 
Codonopsis ovata have also benefited by 
lieing overgrown by other plants. Gaui- 
theria cricophylia, which usually produces 
two, if not three, large crops of berries, 
has been a failure. Only one plant had a 
good crop of berries in June, but there 
were as many as four, and even five, 
berries on a stem. The drought from 
early in June to the middle of September 
was more severe than during the twenty- 
two years I have lived at ISottws-y-Ooed, 
yet, owing to unlimited water and the 
absence of wind, very little harm was 
done.—E. Charles Buxton, Betlws-y-Coed. 

The blue Pimpernel _It is a mistake to 

forget annual flowers; rich as we are in 
hardy perennials and hardy bulbs, these 
do not include all beautiful flowers for the 
open air. Among the annuals I grow, this 
is the most faithful in its length of bloom, 
and it is a pretty flower of flue colour. It 
is easily grown in any ordinary soil sown 
in the open in April. (It might be worth 
trying sown in autumn.) There are varie¬ 
ties of colour, one good orange-red, and 
curious pale forms, but the wild true plant 
is the best. For years it has been grown 
in our gardens under various names. It 
is better to reduce them to one Latin name. 


The Kew people say Anagallis, MM. Vil- 
morin, of Paris, A. grandiflora. The Eng¬ 
lish name above holds good. The blue 
Pimpernel forms charming undergrowth 
to taller plants—Roses, Clematis, and 
others—the growth being usually dwarf, 
though rich, deep soil will induce a ranker 
growth. It is niso useful in tilling gaps 
left by the winter in the rock garden or 
choice borders.—W„ Sussex. 

Starworts. — The earlier sorts are 
stronger than one might have expected, 
considering the long spell of dry weather 
individual blooms large and the colour 
good. A new start having to be made, 
neither stock nor varieties arc on a large 
scale, but on the space available I en¬ 
deavoured to obtain tile best results by 
working the ground deeply and planting 
tlie strongest crowns, the natural soil, a 
slightly adhesive loam, being an im¬ 
portant factor towards successful culture, 
Amelins bessabaricus and its varieties are 
notv (September 15th) well out, with the 
exception of Framfieidi, which will be at 
its best at the end of the month. Tlie new 
forms are some lighter and some deeper in 
shade than the type, and all stand re¬ 
markably well alike on the border and in 
a cut state; individual blooms, too, are 
larger, but tlie type is still well wortli 
growing. I think its blue is very beau¬ 
tiful. Linosyris, also an early sort, looks 
somewhat strange among its blue com¬ 
panions, but it is well worth growing, both 
for its rich golden flowers and its peculiar 
foliage. I am not much impressed witli 
a variety that came to hand under the 
name of Robert Parker nanus. It seems 
stiff and formal, but in the majority of 
cases the new forms in the cordifolius— 
Novse-Anglise, Novi-Belgii, and other sec¬ 
tions—are great improvements.—E. B. S. 

Bedding-plants and perennials (see 
page 586).—I fail to see anything surpris¬ 
ing in Gardening Illustrated readers 
growing hardy flowers largely when their 
claims have been persistently advocated 
for so many years in its columns. Tlie 
surprising part is that, having done so, 
it is not yet realised that there are many 
species which, if planted in variety, will 
of themselves give a most interesting dis¬ 
play for at least three months, and others 
whose habit of growth enable them to be 
groujied together to ensure tlie same long 
season— i.e., that a bed or portion ot 
border may not he without a fair amount 
of flowers all through that time. Failure 
to secure this is due to lack of knowledge 
in selection, imperfect culture, or both. 
Iu the course of a lengthy gardening 
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career, I have Ijeen associated with two or 
three places where the beddlug-out system 
was carried out on a very large scale, and 
thoroughly well done, and possibly the 
spring and summer, or autumn and late 
spring, planting might slill.be practised in 
the ease of very formal gardens laid out in 
geometrical lines with gravel paths and 
Box edgings; but so far as beds on turf 
are concerned, I have long come to the 
conclusion that a very line summer and 
autumn display can be obtained with 
hardy plants alone (with Roses and Car¬ 
nations included). It is sometimes urged 
that the brilliant colours as supplied by 
Pelargoniums and Begonias can hardly be 
obtained in hardy flowers, hut I think we 
have their match in Antirrhinums, Pent- 
stemons, and Phloxes. However, ns one 
of your correspondents politely observes, 
possibly my views on the subject arc not 
worth attention, although I never re¬ 
member advocating anything I have not 
successfully practised.—K. It. S. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

HOUSING THE PLANTS. 

We have now arrived at that most im¬ 
portant of all periods in the cultivation of 
the Chrysanthemum—namely, the housing 
of the plants. It is customary to com¬ 
mence housing as soon as the buds begin 
to show colour, and it is safe to assert 
that in many collections buds have 
already evolved petals, which makes it im¬ 
perative on the part of the grower to 
place the plants under the protection of 
the glass-house. 

There are matters to attend to, how¬ 


ever, before this can be carried out in 
satisfactory fashion. For instance, it is 
possible that the inside of the glass-house 
may he somewhat dirty after being 
occupied by plants of varying character 
during the summer sen soil. It is astonish¬ 
ing how very dirty the glass-house be¬ 
comes in the' course of a few months 
under ordinary plant culture. Even 
assuming that it is occupied by ordinary 
flowers, the continual watering and atten¬ 
tion that the plants require make the 
place very dirty. It is only when the 
house is emptied of its plants, and every¬ 
thing is laid bare, that the dirt is re¬ 
vealed. For this reason it is wise to give 
the walls a coat of limewush, and all 
paint should be washed clean and dirt 
washed out of the place, so that it is 
scrupulously clean. The grower should re¬ 
member that when boisterous winds pre¬ 
vail any accumulation of dust may be 
scattered, and choice flowers irreparably 
damaged iu this way. 

There is one constant source of anxiety 
that every grower experiences, especially 
when there is a heavy fall of rain. Pin¬ 
hole leaks in the roof are often revealed 
in such circumstances, and this, therefore, 
points to the need of seeing that the roof 
is drip-proof. 

We make a rule of always running the 
paint brush down immediately below the 
glass previous to the housing of the plants, 
as by this means the holes and crevices 
are filled up. and the risk of drip from the 
roof is very considerably minimised. We 
also make a rule of doing the same thing 
on the outside of the roof, painting down 
the rafters iri order to reduce the chances 
of damage from this source. It does not 
take long, and the sense of security one 
has when this is carried out amply 
justifies the measures taken. It is ilu¬ 
crative that the grower should see that 


the hot-water apparatus is in proper 


working order, 
apply with equal 

Digitized by 


mid the same remarks 



The stove should be in proper working 
order, too, and anything that is in the 
least bit wrong should be put right, be¬ 
cause it is very probable that artificial 
heat will be required iu the not distant 
future, to disci the moisture which is 
inevitable in this climate of ours. Also 
see Ihal some form of shading is erected. 
I)o not depend upon permanent shading 
on the glass, as this militates against 
successful culture. The charm of erect¬ 
ing blinds on the inside of the glass roof 
is that they are maintained in clean con¬ 
dition, and if erected on simple lines may 
be drawn backwards and forwards on a 
wire-work erection quite easily. 

Growers living in the neighbourhood of 
London and large towns w r ould be well 
advised to fix up a screen of canvas or 
tiffany on the inside of tlie ventilators, as 
in this way atmospheric impurities may 
he screened and prevented from getting 
into the glass-house and settling on the 
blooms. Observe the greatest care iu 
taking the plants into the glass structure. 
We make a rule of first brushing off all 
dirt and dust from the pots, removing any 
weeds from the surface soil that may be 
there, and seared leaves, and in the pro¬ 
cess of carrying the plants indoors, -to 
carry the pot indoors first, as in this way 
an eye can be kept on the buds, and less 
risk of damage ensues in the process. 
Arrange the plants in order of height, 
always allowing sufficient room between 
them by observing pathways to get round 
the plants, and by allowing sufficient space 
between them when adjusting them in 
position. The grower should remember 
that the plants may need incessant atten¬ 
tion during the next month, and it is 
only when one can get about them com¬ 
fortably that their requirements can be 
adequately met. W. V. T. 

NOTES AM) REPLIES. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemum Fram 
field Early White. — There is not the 

slightest doubt that this, one of the newer 
Japanese Chrysanthemums, has come to 
stay. The flow’ers were thought of so well 
that on September 23rd, last year, the 
Floral Committee of the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society granted a first-class 
certificate in their favour, and subsequent 
results have justified the adjudication. In 
the National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
new system of classifying the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, the variety under notice is placed 
in Sub-section 1 (b) — medium-flow r ered 
varieties—and the examples used to illus¬ 
trate the sub-section are the tw r o w T ell- 
known market sorts, K. F. Felton and 
Cranford Fink, so that readers can see at 
once the size and character of the flowers 
of the variety under notice. This new 
method of classification should prove very 
helpful to readers as they become familiar 
with the details, and in time there is little 
doubt vagueness and ambiguity will dis- 
appear in describing novelties. But Fram- 
field Early White is destined to play an 
important, part in Chrysanthemum culture 
in the future; firstly, because of its con¬ 
sistently good character, and generally 
for its usefulness and profitableness to 
those who grow’ it in quantity. In conver¬ 
sation a day or two since with one of our 
largest market growers of these plants, I 
was informed that, from his point of view-, 
this variety is ideal ns a market or 
decorative variety. Each plant produces 
a splendid crop of good, full blooms, each 
of which is developed on a stiff, erect 
flower-stem, of a length that market 
growers and decorators like so much, and 
the stem is well clothed with rather short, 
stiff foliage of a deep green colour to 
within a few inches of the flower itself. 
It is a very excellent, pure white sort, 
especially good for market, and in the 


opinion of the leading men the best early 
white Chrysanthemum in general cultiva¬ 
tion.—W. V. T. 

Chrysanthemums in the outdoor border. 

—One of , the most successful growers of 
the outdoor Chrysanthemums is to be 
found in one of our North London 
suburbs. He has always adopted methods 
of his own, aud ignored completely what 
others have regarded as orthodox iu these 
days. A cemetery is the. last place in the 
world where one would expect to see the 
Chrysanthemum utilised in the way this 
grower invariably does so well, and those 
wiio are in the neighbourhood of East 
Finchley, N., would do well during the 
latter part of September to visit St. 
Marylebone Cemetery, where the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Thomas Bevan, illustrates 
the decorative value of the early-flower- 
Ing outdoor Chrysanthemums. lie has 
always been a most enthusiastic devotee 
of the Autumn Queen, and has shown 
*innny what can be done by utilising all 
types of the early sorts in making a 
gorgeous display outdoors during the 
autumn months. Huge beds are planted 
with the freest and most profuse flowering 
sorts, and here are to be seen, in their 
proper season, well-grown plants bearing 
sheaves of blossoms in a great variety of 
colouring. The Japanese sorts always 
look well, but Mr. Bevan makes good use 
of the dainty-looking pompons, a section 
so many are now apt to disregard, though 
invaluable in association with the other 
types, because of their sturdy, compact 
habit of growth, and apart altogether 
from their profuse flow’ering. The 
Japanese and pompons associate splen¬ 
didly, and they appear to luxuriate in 
this garden, A judicious system of plant¬ 
ing is observed, and the general effect is 
improved by the presence hero and there 
of huge disbudded blooms of the yellow* 
Soleil d'Ootobre and its lovely bronze 
sport, which stand out well from among 
the sheaves of the smaller flowers. 
Smaller beds are filled with dwarf flower¬ 
ing pompons exclusively, and there are 
many features in this respect that merit 
the attention of all who desire to make the 
most of the early - flowering outdoor 
Chrysanthemums.—D. B. C. 

First meeting of the N.C.S. Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the present season.— The Floral 
Committee of the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society met for the first time during 
the present season on Monday, Sth Sep¬ 
tember last, at Essex Ilall, Strand, Lon¬ 
don, W.C., and again re-elected Mr. 
I). B. Crane as their chairman for 
another year. Single-flowered Chrysan¬ 
themums cut from the open border were 
attractively shown by Messrs. W. Wells 
and Co., Ltd., Merstham, Surrey, and 
there W'as a pretty assortment of dis¬ 
budded blooms, also grown outdoors under 
slight protection, representing many of 
the better sorts now in commerce. These 
came from Messrs. Gragg, Harrison, and 
Oragg, Merrivale Nurseries, Heston, 
Hounslow, Middlesex. Of the single- 
I flowered sorts already referred to. the 
I on’y one to receive an award was the fol¬ 
lowing :—Popsie: A free-flowering pure 
white single, about. 2£ inches in diameter, 
with medium florets fairly regularly 
arranged round a golden-yellow disc of 
moderate size. This w r as shown without 
disbudding, and gave, the impression of 
being a useful variety fof outdoor culture 
where pure white blossoms are wanted. 
Commended: From Messrs. W. Wells and 
Co., Ltd. Other interesting singles were 
Kalhie (a free-flowering, bright golden- 
yellow' sort), and Bessie (a promising 
luonze - coloured variety). Some of the 
other singles Were also most attractive.— 
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of any Hose, Messrs. 8. MeGredy cauio 
first with the white British Queen, 
Messrs. A. Dickson second, with hand¬ 
some specimens of George Dickson, fol¬ 
lowed by Messrs. Hugh Dickson with the 
variety of that name. Visitors would 
have been more satisfied had the first- 
named been last, for as specimen blooms 
they did not compare favourably with the 
other two. Probably the kind being 
white took the eye of the judge. Premier 
blooms were : H P., Ben Cant, II.T., George 
Dickson, T., Alexander Hill Gray (a 
charming yellow). This was in the trade 
growers’ division. Those in the amateur 
classes, where, generally, few fine speci¬ 
mens could be noted, were H.P.. Horace 
Vernet, dark maroon; H.T., Joseph Hill, 
varied tints of yellow and red; T., Mme. 
Henri Berget, bright rose. The lending 
stand of a dozen, from Mr. J. B. Turner, 
Gournock, N.B., was an excellent one. 
The first prize, nine from Mr. C. B. 
Lehmann, Crawley, similarly good; and 
six Teas from Mr. J. Slaughter, Stepney, 
were a good exhibit. The decorative por¬ 
tion of the exhibition was the larger on 
this occasion, many imposing groups being 
iu competition. Messrs. G. Paul and Son, 
Cheshunt, led with a display of cut Roses, 
arranged on the floor; Messrs. Hobbies, 
Limited, second. In the larger space in 
tabling—about 20 feet length, and not 
raised more than 8 feet—Messrs. W. and 
J. Brown,- Peterborough, boat .Messrs. 
Dobbie and C'o., Edinburgh. .The latter 
had better quality of bloom, but the 
former used varieties which lent them¬ 
selves to more artistic arrangement. In 
Hie smaller display Messrs. B. R. Cant 
and Son, Colchester, came first, followed 
by Messrs. George Jackman and Son, 
Woking, Mr. G. Mattock, Oxford, led in 
the class for three dozen garden Roses in 
bunches; and in that for twelve bunches 
the winner was Mr. E. Hicks, Hurst, 
Berks. The fortunate amateur in this 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Irish Elegance.— In your “ Notes of 
the Week ” for August ,30th, mention is 
made by D. B. Crane of his success with 
Rose Irish Elegance, but he says nothing 
as to his way of treating it, or where he 
lives. I purchased three plants after see¬ 
ing it used for table decoration at tho 
National Rose Show two or three years 
ago. Not one of the plants has ever had 
more than three blooms on, and Irish 
Engineer the same, though the beauty of 
other Roses in the same position cannot 
be surpassed—Marquis de Sinety, Mme. 
Eavary, Richmond, Mrs. Peter Blair. 
Penzance, Sweetbriers, etc. Perhaps D. B. 
Crane will say something as to cultiva¬ 
tion.— Raven, IV, Hiding, Yorkshire. 

Rose Mrs. Andrew Carnegie. — Messrs. 
Cocker, Aberdeen, exhibited blooms of 
their new Rose at a meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on August 20th.' It 
is not every variety, by any means, which 
may be had in really first rate condition 
in July—then a month later. It would 
appear, therefore, that this charming kind 
is a constant one to flower. The more one 
sees of it, however, one would be inclined 
to think that it will not be suitable for 
outdoor growth. Its flowers partake too 
much of one of its parents— Niphetos— for 
that. The ]ietals are less thick than we 
find in the other parent—namely, Frau 
Karl Druschkl. As an indoor Rose 
to produce huge flowers on long stems, 
such as are valued for market, this 
variety has a great future, and we shall 
probably, at an early date, hear of it 
being ns favoured in the cut-bloom trade 
of America ns we shall in this country. On 
the occasion named it was given the 
award of merit, so that almost all possible 
honours have been obtained.—S. W. 

Roses for heavy soils.— You can grow 
presentable Roses in almost any soil, but 
| soils can be greatly improved by the 


form of exhibit was Rev. J. II. Pember¬ 
ton, Haverlng-atte Bower, Essex. Tho 
more striking kinds throughout appeared 
to be Iristi Elegance, Niphetos, Mme. A. 
Chatenay, Rayon d’Or, General McArthur, 
Sarah Bernhardt (a showy, single-flowered 
kind), Frau Karl Drnschki, Hugh Dick¬ 
son. Decorated dinner-tables wore quite 
a feature. A first prize in one case was 
won by using the variety Melody, a charm¬ 
ing soft yellow flower ; another was Sun¬ 
burnt in the bud state, the names of the 
competitors lieing Mrs. Arthur Bide, 
Farnham, and Mrs. I,. Courtney Page, En¬ 
field. The lovely new kind named Old 
Gold was in the running in regard to 
lower prizes; so were Mme. A. Chatenay 
and Irish Elegance, the latter being em¬ 
ployed in quite a numl>er of instances. 
Novelties which were awarded the 
society's gold medal were : Muriel Dick¬ 
son, a carmine-coloured bloom, neither 
large nor double, but valuable on account 
of its being a hybrid of the Austrian 
Brier. Shown by Messrs. Hugh Dickson. 
Moonlight, a flat, single flower, of a 
creamy shade, free-flowering and pretty. 
Raised by Rev. J. II. Pemberton. Edward 
Bohane, this is a full, well-flowered 
II.T., which will be useful for show pur- 
iwses and for massing: colour, light 
crimson. Rod Letter Day, a showy, bril¬ 
liant dark crimson flower, of medium size 
and semi-double, which will be first-rate 
for massing, Both from Messrs. A. Dick¬ 
son. Edgar M. Burnett, a really magni¬ 
ficent Rose of the show typo. It has all 
the qualities of size, form, and colour, the 
latter being a pretty, deep Mnbnnison 
pink. This was from Messrs. MeGredy 
These new Roses were the centre of at¬ 


traction to the crowd of visitors that 


poured in directly 
show ppefjgd. 



judicious addition of some ingredient they 
may bo deficient of. At present I am deal¬ 
ing with a stiff, clayey soil that not a few 
would hesitate to plant Roses in. The 
first thing is to have it well drained, 
stagnant moisture keeping it much too 
cold for the roots of Roses. Trench 
deeply, adding good farmyard manure in 
Hie bottom trench, with a little broken 
chalk and stable manure in the upper por¬ 
tions. Leaf-mould and soot will help very 
much upon stiff soils. So far ns stocks 
for the Roses are concerned, I prefer the 
standard and cutting Briers to Manetti, 
Polyantha, or De la Grifferaie upon cold 
soils. Strong-growing varieties should be 
chosen, which will encourage the roots 
more (ban Hie weak or medium growers. 
\Yc can have a wide selection of colours 
and size from our present-day Roses with¬ 
out attempting any but free and vigorous 
growers. If the soil can be laid up 
roughly for a time it is benefited greatly. 
Badly-drained and not well-prepared soil, 
together with the selection of unsuitable 
stocks and varieties, are almost always 
(lie cause of failure. Where it is difficult 
to procure good manure, artificials may 
lie used, but my experience has not proved 
any of these to be of the same value as 
night, soil, cow, pig. and manure from the 
stockyard, their values ranging in the 
order named.—I*. U 

Work for the frames. —No one has too 

many of these useful adjuncts to the 
garden, ns so much can be done with them. 
Violets specially prepared are now being 
moved into frames, the beds being raised 
ns near the glass as possible. Cuttings of 
many things will require shelter till. a 
house ran be spared for them, and after¬ 
wards there will l>e salads to shelter and 
Asparagus to force for winter. 


ORCHIDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Masdevallia tovarensis.— Ever since 
this chaste little Masdevallia was intro¬ 
duced it has been most highly prized by 
Orchid lovers on account of its pure white 
flowers, which are produced during the 
autumn and winter months. It was dis¬ 
covered in 1S19 by Wagener, who sent 
plants to Germany, one of them being 
eventually obtained by Mr. S. Rucker, of 
Wandsworth, who flowered it in 1804. Till 
1SS0 it was a rare plant, but Messrs. Low 
secured a large imiiortation, and since 
then it has been frequently met with in 
collections and at exhibitions. It is a 
cheap plant, and one that any amateur 
might take up with the highest hopes of 
success, if he cultivates cool-growing 
Orchids. They usually occupy the same 
structure as the Colombian Odonto- 
glossums, being placed at the warmest end. 
Masdevallias do not possess any pseudo¬ 
bulbs, so they ought never lo be subjected 
to tlie drying-off process, being more or 
less active throughout the year, although 
less moisture is required during the 
winter mouths both in the atmosphere and 
at the root. If the flowers are allowed to 
die, there is no necessity to remove the 
stems, because if they are permitted to 
remain more flowers will appear next 
season, precisely in the same way as on 
the first occasion. The same thing has 
happened the third year, but it is not ad¬ 
visable to tax the plant to this extent.— 
Saoox. 

Bulbophyllum barblgerum.— The genus 
Bulliophyllum has, iierhaps, more interest 
to botanists than to the ordinary Orchid 
grower, but the species mentioned above 
is extremely interesting, and always a 
source of attraction whenever seen in 
flower. It. is a native of Sierra Leone, 
from whence it was imported by Messrs. 
Loddiges in 183C. Dr. Lindlev has put it 
on record that the lip of this plant is one 
of the most extraordinary organs known, 
the very long purple threads forming the 
brush at the point, of the lip are so ex¬ 
cessively delicate that tlie slightest dis¬ 
turbance of the air sets them iu motion, 
when they wave to and fro like a tuft of 
threads cut from a spider’s web. The lip 
itself is articulated with the column by 
such a very slight joint that to breathe 
upon it is sufficient to produce a rocking 
movement. B. barhigerum should be 
grown either in the Cattleya or warm- 
house, and to see its curious spikes to full 
advantage it should be suspended from 
tlie roof, so ns to bring them level with 
the eye, while it will also receive the 
maximum amount of light and air, which 
is essential to secure a full crop of flower- 
spikes. Teak-wood baskets or shallow 
pans prove the best receptacles, and when 
giving fresh rooting material ample pro¬ 
vision must be made for the creeping 
rhizome. Careful watering Is needed 
through the winter months, and the 
safest plan is to keep the compost just 
moist.— Xaviek. 

Oncidium varlcosum. — The genus 
Oncldlum contains a varied assortment of 
species, which inhabit various parts of 
the globe, and consequently need different 
treatment when introduced to our Orchid- 
houses. Some are not worth consideration 
from the decorative standpoint, while 
others are among the most showy of the 
great Orchid family. Such a plant is O. 
varicosum, and especially its grand 
variety Rogers!, which Js now generally 
cultivated. This particular form was 
first exhibited by Dr. Rogers, of East 
Grinstead, at. a meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural .Society on December l.">lb, 
ISOS', when it received a first-class 
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certificate. The branched spikes vary from 
3 feet to 5 feet in length, and are slightly 
arched; the flowers, which are yellow, 
are made very conspicuous by the large 
four-lobed lip, this being from 2 inches 
to 3 inches across at its widest part. It 
is grown in quantity both by trade and 
private growers, and it is, undoubtedly, 
one of the finest Orchids in commerce. 
This Oneidium may be arranged either 
among the Cattleyas or in an inter- 


FERNS. 

STAG’S-IIORN FERN 
(Platyceeicm). 

This peculiarly distinct and interesting 
group of Ferns is remarkable both for the 
noble appearance and the curious forma- 
, tion of the fronds, especially the lower cr 
barren ones, which in some species are 
very conspicuous. The old Stag’s-horn 


but often Platyceriums may be seen grow¬ 
ing on wood or bark, with scarcely any 
other substance except the decayed fronds 
to root into. They do better, however, 
when provided with some good peat and 
Sphagnum Moss. 

There are various ways of treating these 
curious Ferns, the most natural being to 
grow them on blocks of wood, virgin cork, 
or any other thick bark. A kind of pocket 
may be formed with the bark; this may 



Platycerium grande in Mr. H. B. May's nursery. 


mediate temperature, and if given 
ordinary care and attention it will suc¬ 
ceed. After flowering, a slight rest is 
essential, and less water will be needed at 
the root. The pseudo-bulbs sometimes 
shrivel during the flowering process, but 
they will plump up eventually, and on no 
account must they be heavily watered to 
restore their lost vitality, or disaster will 
he so re to follow. Weak examples should 
have their spikes cut out in the early stage 
of their existence.—X av^sb. 
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Fern (P. alcicorne) is pretty well known, 
and when fairly treated makes a noble 
specimen; but there are others which are 
even more imposing in appearance, par¬ 
ticularly P. grande (here figured). All, 
except P. alcicorne, require a stove tem¬ 
perature, and even this will thrive better 
in a higher temperature than is generally 
recommended. All are epiphytal, and 
seem to derive as much nutriment from 
the atmosphere as from the substance 
they grow on—I was going to write soil, 


be filled with peat and Sphagnum, and 
the plants fixed on to this with wire. 
Grown in suspended baskets they are also 
very pretty. Platycerium alcicorne may be 
especially recommended for baskets. 
Young plants being freely produced from 
the roots, they soon cover the whole sur¬ 
face with the shell-like, barren fronds, 
and later on they throw out the fertile 
fronds, which are quite distinct in appear¬ 
ance. This species also does well when 
fixed on to a good square pieqe of fibrous 
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GLASNEVIN BOTANIC GARDENS. I (blue and white), Achillea compacta ponds. The Nymph seas catch the eye at 

A walk through the Botanic Gardens at i (yellow), and Onosma ecliioides greet the I once, with their various shades and tints, 

tilasnevin is one of the many pleasures of eye. Two interesting plants are the little and retain our attention. Walking along 

the inhabitants of Dublin. Situated on Dinnthus Grisebaclii, a native of Bulgaria, 1 the banks we get a close view of the 

plants, and are better able 
to fully appreciate their 
beauty. 

On the banks are many 
interesting moisture-loving 
plants, the Royal Fern 
appearing to do well on 
the shady side. The 
Astilbes at the beginning 
of the month were cpiite a 
feature, with their deli¬ 
cate flowers backed up by 
the Gunnern, which grows 
at intervals along the 
water side. The lover of 
wild flowers is catered for 
in a mild way, the 
Meadow Sweet, the Burple 
Loosestrife, the St. John’s 
Worts, and others growing 
in natural profusion. 

J. C. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Herbaceous borders in the Royal Botanic Gardens , Glasnevin , Dublin . 


the northern outskirts of the city, on 
elevated ground, they comprise many 
beautifulIy-laid-out paths, with the usual 
houses for Palms, Orchids, Ferns, and 
other favourites. A special feature of the 
gardens is that portion where the plants 
are arranged in their natural orders for 
the use of students and col¬ 
lectors. The Camellia-house is 
at present a blaze of colour, 
Pelargoniums of various shades, 

Petunias, and Fuchsias making 
a brave display. One side is 
entirely devoted to Begonias, 
which present a w'onderful array 
of colour, and are charmingly 
arranged. They are now 
(August) at their best. 

Leading from the Camellia- 
house is the fine herbaceous 
border here tigured, and which 
may well be described as the 
glory of the gardens. Along 
the edge are Nemesias in 
various tints, specimens of the 
newer Mimulus, Swan River 
Daisy, and Violas interspersed 
with clumps of Statice sinuata 
(yellow); delightful groups of 
Clarkia in delicate pinks, 

Gladioli, and Pcntstemons. 

Aretotis grandis arrests atten¬ 
tion on account of the curious 
pale-blue colour of the disc. A 
particularly good specimen of 
Eryngium Oliver ianum w’as 
very noticeable. Towards the 
back of the border were groups 
of Sweet Peas in separate 
colours divided by Delphiniums, 
Chrysanthemum m a x i m u m 
(seedlings), and tall white Antir¬ 
rhinums. These are but a few r 
of the many beautiful groups to 
be seen in this border. 

The rock garden appeals to one both on 
account of the interesting arrangement of 
the walks and the curious habit of the 
plants. Near one of the entrances Helian- 
tkernum vulgare, CtfnjTa/mla p^rj)^ca 




and Veronica peetinnta. Here and there 
are specimens of yellow Linuins, such as 
campanulatum, with delicate, yet showy, 
blossoms. Primulas are well represented. 
On the shady side w t c find a collection of 
Ferns, which affords a welcome change. 

The waiter garden shown in the illustra- 


Rudbeckia Newmani.— 

Though the correct name 
of this is Rudbeckia 
speciosa, it is, in gardens 
at least, far more gener¬ 
ally met with under the 
specific name of Newmani. 
Of the vast number of 
Composites that do so 
much towards the em¬ 
bellishment of the outdoor 
garden, cs])ecially during 
the late summer and early autumn 
months, this Rudbeckia is entitled to a 
foremost position, both from the rich 
colour of its blossoms and the profusion in 
which they are borne. Its comparatively 
low stature, too, stands it in good stead 
when associated with its taller relatives. 


The water garden at Glasnevin . 


tiou is in a hollow near the banks of the 
River Tolka. The slopes, clothed with 
various trees and shrubs, among which a 
fine Copper Beech is conspicuous, make a 


Standing singly, it will form a large 
hemispherical mass about a yard high, of 
most attractive blossoms, individually 
3 inches or so across, and in colour rich 


pleasant and natural background for the i orahj^yellpw, with' ial [_dee^ blackish- 
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purple disc, the contrast between the two 
being most marked. The flowers are borne 
on long, erect stems, from which circum¬ 
stance they are seen to great advantage, 
while it also greatly enhances their value 
for cut purposes. In my garden to the 
south west of London, and on a cold, 
heavy soil facing east, it is perfectly 
hardy, and increases rapidly. In any 
selection of border flowers to be at their 
best at this season the Rudbeckia in ques¬ 
tion is fully entitled to a place.—W. T. 

Fairy-rings on lawn.—Will you kindly in¬ 
form me if a fairy-ring on a lawn can be era¬ 
dicated by persistent removal of the Toad¬ 
stools?—Jons G. Ogle. 

LYes; provided that a sufficiently wide 
area of the adjoining turf was also re¬ 
moved so as to include the utmost limits of 
the threads of the fungus]. 

Viola cornuta.—I am anxious to know what 
treatment these require to prevent their 
deteriorating. The first two years they were 
very good, but last year the flowers were most 
insignificant. My gardener thought they had 
not been cut back enough, but this year there 
is but very little improvement, so that they 
are really not worth growing. Do they re¬ 
quire nourishment, and, if so, at what time of 
year?—B osmebb. 

[If we read your letter aright, the 
plants are occupying the position for the 
fourth successive season—a period of 
time, without cultivation, as it were, suffi¬ 
cient to account for all. In such a time 
the plants must have exhausted the soil 
below, and though you may surface-dress 
and do what you can, you cannot replace 
the soil into which the chief of the root- 
fibres have descended. We have a small 
patch of the purple variety that has occu¬ 
pied a corner for an even longer i»eriod 
than your own, and though it receives a 
fair amount of attention, we get blossoms 
only of one half the size of those we first 
knew r , wiiile the number is propor¬ 
tionately reduced. The remedy is,, of 
course, in lifting, digging, re-enrichiug the 
soil, division of the roots, and replanting. 
For such work there is no better month 
than September and October. In carrying 
out the work, cut the old plants almost 
to ground level—the central tuft of young 
shoots is all that you require. The old 
roots may be considerably shortened at 
the same time to the encouragement of 
new ones issuing from near the base of 
the young shoots.] 

Seaside lawns.—I have a small garden 
about 400 yards from the sea, but it is 
sheltered by other property. 1 had two small 
lawns laid last March by a local gardener, 
but I have been troubled with many weeds, 
which people say is quite a common occur¬ 
rence with top sod from this district. One 
weed resembles Clover, but is a little darker 
and has a small yellow flower. I have tried 
to get clear of this by forking the roots up, 
some of which are 4 inches to 10 inches long, 
and quite white. Another weed is a Grass, 
which lies down flat on the lawn. This Grass 
will not stand up unless roughly raked. I am 
advised to take up these sods, and sow it with 
pure lawn seeds free from Clover. I might 
say that the soil is sand, standing about 5 feet 
above the water level, and that there is about 
5 inches of clay similar to what bricks are 
made of. The clay was roughly broken, but 
not mixed with the sand, and I find, on cut¬ 
ting the sod up, the clay is quite dry, show¬ 
ing t hat the water does not penetrate through 
the clay. Jf I cut the clay up and mix same 
w ith the sand, what is the best month to sow 
the seed, and which seed would you recom¬ 
mend? Or would it be better to re-sod with 
clear sods? These, of course, cannot be got in 
this district, and will be rather costly.—C. W. 

[The better plan would be to deeply dig 
or trench the whole area, and having well 
incorporated the sand with the clay, and 
given it a period for weathering or break¬ 
ing down, level it up, and sow Grass seeds 
obtained from a reliable source. If you 
send to a good firm, stating the size of 
the lawns and the nature of the ground, 
they would prepare you a suitable mix¬ 
ture of seeds. Even so, you must ever be 
prepared to fight the indigenous weeds of 
the district till such times as the intro¬ 
duced Grass seeds have taken jwssession 
and gained, ns it were, the mastery of the 
situation. When>^is is so y<iu should 
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hare but little further trouble. It is get¬ 
ting rather late now for sowing Grass 
seeds, and between this and February you 
will have plenty of time for preparing the 
land and getting ready for Iho sowing of 
the seeds when the proper season arrives.] 

Dahlia Aphrodite.—This showy, giant 
single—or at the most semi-double flower 
—recently gained an award of merit when 
exhibited by Mr. C. Turner, Slough. It is 
pure white in colour, with a bright-yellow 
centre or disc. Its chief recommendation, 
however, is the rigid flower-stalk, ami on 
account of this it will be sought as a most 
useful garden plant.—II. S. 

Dahlia Lily Reed_This Cactus variety 

should be noted by those who care for the 
filler forms for exhibition especially 
Colour, clear primrose-yellow. As regards 
graceful form and high finish there are 
few of any colour to equal it. This re¬ 
ceived the highest awards when shown by 
the raiser, Mr. H. Shoesmith, Woking.— 
LI. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

BLACKBERRY RECIPES. 
Blackberry tart. —Line a deep soup- 
plate with good short pastry. Pick over 
enough sound Blackberries to fill up the 
plate. Put them into a cardboard box, 
add two heaping tablespoonfuls of castor 
sugar and a dessertspoonful of flour per 
pound of berries, and shake the box 
gently until the fruit is entirely coated. 
Lay them in the prepared plate, roll out 
some more pastry, cut it into strips, place 
them lattice-wise across the berries, and 
bake in a good oven to a golden brown. 

Blackberry wine. —Bruise 10 lb. of 
sound Blackberries, put them into a 
small tub, add two gallons of water, cover 
with a cloth, and leave for three days. 
Strain through a muslin bag, pressing the 
pulp well. Return the juice to the tub, 
add 0 lb. of loaf sugar, stir until dissolved, 
cover, and leave for a fortnight, skimming 
daily. Pour into a dry cask, bung closely, 
and leave for a yeaT before racking off 
into bottles. 

Bottled Blackberries. —Pick over 
some sound Blackberries, put them into 
wide-necked bottles, fill up with cold 
water, cork securely. Place the bottles 
in a pan of cold water, with a handful of 
hay disposed between them in order to 
prevent them from touching one another. 
Bring the w r ater very slowly to the boil, 
keep at simmering point for a quarter of 
an hour, leave the bottles in the pan until 
the waiter is quite cold, seal the corks with 
wax, and store in a cool, dry place. When 
required for use drain the liquid into a 
saucepan, add sufficient sugar to make a 
syrup, bring to the boil, skim, and pour 
over the berries. 

Blackberry delight. —Half fill a small 
mould with small pieces of bread free 
from crust. Stew 1 lb. of Blackberries 
with a little sugar until soft enough to 
pass through a sieve. Bring the juice to 
the boil, and pour immediately over the 
bread. There should be enough juice to 
saturate thoroughly the pieces of bread. 
Leave to become quite cold. Serve w r ith 
whole Blackberries, sugar, and cream. 

Blackberry mould.— Cook 2 lb. of 
Blackberries until they are soft enough to 
pass through a sieve. Measure. Replace 
in the saucepan, adding the beaten yolks 
of tw r o eggs and ] lb. of sugar for each 
half pint of juice. Leave a tablespoonful 
of the juice in a small cup; pull £ oz. of 
gelatine into small pieces, put it into the 
cup with the juice, and leave it to dis¬ 
solve. Stir the contents of the saucepan 
over a gentle heat until the mixture 
thickens. Stir in the dissolved gelatine. 
Leave until cold and about to set. Beat 


with an egg whisk for five minutes. Stir 
in lightly a quarter , of "a pint of cream 
or the well-sweetened and stiffly-whipped 
w bites of two eggs. - Pour into a mould 
previously rinsed in cold water, and leave 
to set.— Lloyd's. 

QUINCES AND MEDLARS. 

In that delicious old book by Parkinson, 
in which he calls the garden the “ sole 
paradise in this earthly paradise,” the 
writer says of the Quince that “ there is 
no fruit growing in this land that is of so 
many excellent uses,” and yet both the 
Quince and the Medlar are used little save 
by a few old-fashioned country house¬ 
wives and those curious in cookery and 
cunning in the manufacture of preserves. 

Both fruits are characterised by a cer¬ 
tain austerity, and the Medlar is only fit 
to be used when over-ripe. The Quince, 
like the Seville Orange, is at its best in 
Marmalade, when it is cooked long and 
with much sugar. 

Medlar Jelly.— This is made after the 
usual manner of jelly, boiling the fruit 
first with water to a pulp, straining, and 
then boiling one pint of juice with 1 lb. of 
sugar. Only it must be boiled very fast 
and skimmed well, or it will not be thick 
and clear. Chaucer praised the Medlar, 
and Rosalind cliaffingly compares Touch¬ 
stone to a Medlar, and says he will be 
” the earliest fruit in the country, for 
you’ll he rotten ere you he half ripe, and 
that’s the right virtue of the Medlar.” 
The old herbals have many quaint uses Tor 
the Medlar. One is to make a poultice of 
dried Medlars, mix it with the juice of 
red Roses, some clove aud nutmeg, and 
apply it to a disordered stomach. 

Quince marmalade. —For Quince mar¬ 
malade there are many recipes, but old 
English cookery-books differentiate be¬ 
tween red and white Quince marmalade. 
For both, you first pare and core your 
Quinces, imd then, for red marmalade, 
you add 1 lb. of sugar and one quart of 
‘ fair water” to each i>ound of Quinces, 
and let them boil very long and slowly in 
a covered pan. The longer you boil the 
Quinces the finer the colour. For white 
Quince marmalade you take only one pint, 
of water to the pound of fruit, and boil 
the marmalade very fast in an uncovered 
pan. 

Paste and conserve. —Quince paste is 
an old-fashioned dainty for dessert. The 
best way is to boil the Quinces whole 
until they are tender, then pare and core 
them, mash the pulp with fine sugar and 
Rose-w’ater, and boil it until stiff; pour it 
into a flat tin, and when cold cut into 
neat pieces. There is an agreeable acidity 
about it that makes it a welcome finish to 
a dinner. A more elaborate conserve of 
Quinces is made by putting on a gallon 
of water, and wdien warm putting in the 
beaten whites of eggs. When it boils up, 
skim, and then put in your Quinces— 
pared, cored, and quartered—and to each 
pound of Quinces add 1 lb. of sugar. Boil 
until the Quinces are tender and of a fine 
colour. Then strain all through a coarse 
cloth. Add some Musk that has been 
previously steeped in Rose-water, and boil 
the preserve until it be a thick paste. 

Quince forms the basis of many strange 
remedies. The kernels, preserved and 
dried, are said to make an excellent 
poultice for burns. When soaked in a 
little water they form a kind of jelly. 
They are full of a sort of mucilage, and 
this mucilage is also used in India for 
sore throats. In the West Country it is 
used for the hair, and is reputed to make 
it very glossy. A Quince ointment is also 
recommended for chapped lips. The 
curious smell that Quinces develop as they 
ripen is said to be very wholesome anil 
antiseptic.— Pall Mall Gazette. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

— f 

THE GARLAND FLOWER 
(Daphne Cneobum). 

Among all kinds of Daphne known, D. 
Cneorum is the queen, for our rock 
gardens at least. Among the less-known 
alpine kinds there are some beauties, we 
believe, but owing to grafting and the diffi¬ 
culty of getting tlmm as young plants, we 
cannot get them yet. We give a very good 
example of the growth of the Garland 
Flower at Riverhill, Kent. The stones, 
tlie grouping, and ail are, we think, good. 


NOTES AXD REPLIES. 
Crataeguses. — Much attention is often 
given to flowering climbers in our 
gardens, that show to the best advantage 


near to the gateway, or close to the house 
door. But showy as Pyrancantha is, 1 
think O. Lelandi is even more so, and it 
fruits when the plants are in quite a 
young state. For small fences, and 
positions where low bushes are wanted, 
these hardy plants are worthy of more 
consideration, especially so when we re¬ 
member tlje brightness they are capable of 
rendering in the hate autumn and winter. 
—Leahurst. 

Trees In strange places.— Mr. A. R. 

Williams, of Worcester, sends to the Sel- 
borne Maya zinc some interesting notes on 
the curious places in which he has found 
trees growing in Malvern. For three years 
a Sycamore has been flourishing in the 
hollow on the top of a large stone ball 
which surmounts a gate pillar. Until re¬ 
cently a Hawthorn-tree, 3 feet or 4 feet 


HARDY SHRUBS FOR FORCING. 
The forcing of hardy shrubs in order to 
have them in bloom while their brethren 
out-of-doors are still dormant, has been 
of late years greatly on the increase. 
When the plants intended for forcing are 
planted out-of-doors, they should not be 
allowed to remain there till it is decided 
to tal>e them under glass, but rather lift 
and pot them as soon as this can be safely 
done. If potting is delayed till the plants 
are about to be forced the flowers in some 
cases open badly, while many of them will 
i drop much more quickly than those on 
I established plants. Thus, where shrubs 
I of different kinds are lifted from the open 
' ground, this should be done directly the 
I leaves fall, and potted at once the roots 



The Garland Flower (Daphne Cneorum) in Col. Rogers ’ garden at Riverhill , Sevenoaks. 


in the summer months, and comparatively 
little consideration is shown to subjects 
that lend brightness in winter days. This, 
possibly, may account for so few growing 
the berried Oratwguses, the average 
gardener appearing to overlook them, or 
regard them as very well where a little 
gay colour is needed, as in Christmas 
decorations. In some country gardens, 
however, one sees them growing under 
windows or around doorways, their 
blossoms being succeeded in these autumn 
days by clusters of bright berries, which 
give a charm to a place in the time of fast- 
falling leaves. C. pyracantha is the sort 
best known, perhaps, recognised by its 
orange-scarlet berries, rendered all the 
more conspicuous by the dark foliage, 
which gives a setting to them. One also 
linds this now and again grown in bush 
form in old, country gardens, sometimes 
Digitized by Q>( gk 


high, grew in a corner of a water-tank at 
the top of a tower in a brewery. In the 
same street, on a wall (> feet higli bound¬ 
ing the yard of a bakery, is a Pine-tree 
between 3 feet and 4 feet high. Lastly, Mr. 
Williams mentions a Sallow growing on 
one of the few ledges to be seen on the 
face of a cliff 200 feet or 300 feet high. It 
bears a crop of catkins, and for years, on 
Palm Sunday, boys have risked their 
necks for buttonholes from that particular 
tree, although plenty can be obtained else¬ 
where. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —New Edition, 11th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s. ; 

post free, 15s. Gd. “ The English Flower Garden " 

may also be had finely bound in 2 vols., half vellum, 2is. net. 
Of all Booksellers or from the office of Gardeninq ILLUS¬ 
TRATED, 17, Fumival-ttreet, London, E.C. 


will have lime lo take a hold of the new 
soil before forcing. In potting, care must 
be taken to work the soil well around the 
roots, and give them a good watering. 
They must also, after this, be well sup¬ 
plied with water when necessary. A 
good plan is to plunge them in some 
material such as Cocoauut refuse or 
ashes, and should the weather be very 
severe the surface should be covered with 
dry leaves or long litter. Many that have 
no convenience for growing their own 
plants depend for their supplies upon the 
nurserymen, a great number of whom 
draw the bulk of their .supplies from Hol¬ 
land. These are, for the most part, neat, 
bushy plants, that, properly attended to, 
can be depended upon to flower well. 
Some, including most of the Lilacs, have 
been grown in pots plunged out-of-doors, 
and the curtailment of the root action 
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thus ensured leads to the cheeking of 
grossness of growth and the production of 
flower-buds. What is more, alt hough 
they are turned out of the pots in order 
to lessen the cost of carriage, they may, 
on receipt, be dropped into pots of suit¬ 
able size, without any disturbance of the 
roots. Although these do not, as a rule, 
reach tiiis country before October is well 
advanced, it is a good plan to place the 
order with the nurseryman ns soon as 
one's mind is definitely made up. In 
forcing, the plants should be gradually 
inured to a higher temperature, for ex¬ 
treme changes will only end in failure. 
The choice of subjects available for the 
purpose is an extensive one. 

Lilacs have for long been very popular. 
They consist for the most part of the 
single white - flowered variety, Mme. 
Isigraye, though other kinds, such as the 
deep-coloured Charles 10th, and some of 
the double forms, are also grown. Those 
last do not, in a small state, bloom so 
freely os Marie Legrnye, but as larger 
specimens they are very fine. Azaleas of 
the mollis section are largely grown for 
forcing, hut. the range of colour is not so 
gient as In the looser-growing Ghent 
Azaleas, whose habit of growth stands 
them in good stead. Their blossoms are 
also more fragrant than those of Azalea 
mollis. Deutzia gracilis has, for the last 
fifty years at least, been very extensively 
grown for forcing, and to-day its value 
in that respect is not one whit impaired. 
The hybrid Deutzia Lomoinei, a larger 
grower, is also well suited for the pur¬ 
pose. Rosaceous plants available for 
forcing are a numerous class, among the 
most valuable being Prunus Japonica alba 
plena and rosea plena, as well as the 
allied Prunus triloba, whose semi-double 
pink blossoms are borne in great pro¬ 
fusion. The double - flowered Peaches, 
some of tile Pyruses, such as floribunda. 
Sehiedeckeri and spectabilis, as well as 
Kerria japonica floie pleno, are all well 
suited for this mode of treatment. To 
these must be added the Spirseas, nearly 
all the early-flowering kinds of which will 
bloom well under glass. Among the best 
are Spiraea arguta, S. confusa, S. prnni- 
folia flore, pleno, and S. Van Houttei. 
Magnolias, too, force well, but they are 
more expensive than most of the sub¬ 
jects here enumerated. Magnolia stellata 
is particularly useful for the purpose. 

Wistaria sinensis has come largely to 
the fore within recent years, the plants 
being usually grown as standards. In this 
way their jicndulous racemes of purplish- 
mauve coloured blossoms are effective 
when seen in a mass. Other Leguminous 
plants that may be treated in the same 
way are Cytlsus prtecox and Cytisus 
And realms. Forsythia suspensa, which 
flowers so well out-of-doors early hi the 
season, is very bright under glass. 
Another yellow-flowered subject is the 
comparatively new Jasminum primulimim. 
Rhododendrons of the dwarf-growing 
class, such ns dnhurieum, pnceox, and 
Early Gem may he readily forced into 
bloom, as also may the earlier-flowering 
forms of the garden hybrids, such as 
Nohleanum, nrboreum Wellsianum, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, Rosa Mundi, Cunning¬ 
ham's White, etc. Staphylea colcliiea, 
with its drooping clusters of white, sweet- 
scented blossoms, is also a very pretty and 
well-known shrub for forcing 

K. R. W. 


VOTES AM) REPLIES. 

Hippeastrum reticulation.—According 
to the “ Dictionary of Gardening,” this is 
the oldest of all the Ilippeastrums, having 
been ini reduced from Brazil as long ago 
as 1077. It is. however, not much grown, 
probably owing >e-4he fact I lnif it is more 



particular in its cultural requirements 
than the numerous garden forms whtch 
are so ixipular at the present day. The 
most successful way of treating this Hip¬ 
peastrum is as an evergreen, for it re¬ 
sents being dried off during the winter as 
the garden forms are. In this species the 
strap-shaped, spreading leaves have an 
ivory-white midrib, by which character it 
is readily distinguished from any other 
of the Hippeastrums. The flower-scape, 
which does not rise very far above the 
mass of foliage, bears, as a rule, live or 
six blossoms. They are about. 3 inches in 
diameter, and of a soft pinkish tinge, with 
deeper-coloured veiniugs. Crosses have 
liefore now liecn obtained between this 
species and some of the garden forms, but 
they are very rarely met wilh. Hipiieas- 
trum reticulatum does best when treated 
as a stove plant, and after growth is com¬ 
pleted moved into a somewhat, cooler 
structure. Then less water will be re¬ 
quired. hut at no time must it lie dried 
off. A notable feature of Hipjieastrum 
reticulatum is that it blooms, as a rule, in 
late summer and early autumn, and in 
this resiiect stands out almost alone.— 
K R. W. 

Mclianthus major,— This South African, 
soft-growing shrub is, by reason of its 
large, pinnate leaves, decidedly orna¬ 
mental, either in the conservatory 
or for bedding-out during the summer 
months. The foliage is of a dislinct 
glaucous shade of green, and if roughly 
handled gives off an odour not at all 
pleasant. For bedding purposes it is seen 
at its best when kept to a single stem and 
employed as a dot plant over lower grow¬ 
ing subjects. In Battersea Park where it 
is associated with a bright salmon- 
coloured Clarkia it has a very pretty 
effect. The name of the genus is derived 
from “ mel ” (honey), ami “anthos” (a 
flower), hence it is sometimes referred to 
as the Honey Flower, a term occasionally 
applied to the rroteas, which are also 
natives of South Africa. From an orna¬ 
mental point of view the flowers are, how¬ 
ever. of but small account, being of a 
brownish hue. In the favoured parts of 
these Islands this Mclianthus will in a 
sheltered spot survive the winter out. of 
doors, especially if the base is protected 
by some leaves or other material. In this 
way it will form a large mass, but is 
most striking when confined to a single 
stem. There are other species, but this is 
Hie best-known member of the genus. It 
is readily increased by cuttings, especially 
if these are selected from the weaker 
shoots, while nn old-established plant may 
push up suckers which can be detached 
and potted.—K. R. W. 

Plants for spring blooming _In re¬ 

viewing what is best to house for spring 
blooming, one should, ns far ns possible, 
make a selection that will give a succes¬ 
sion of beauty. We remember the value of 
Tulips and Hyacinths, and Lilies of the 
Valley. Let it not he forgotten now how 
useful are the Spineas both from a 
foliage anil from a floral point of view, 
how superb are the spnthes of file Arum 
Lilies as they emerge amid tir.Ir hand¬ 
some leaves. In white blossoms, too, few 
are purer than the Deutzlas, like the old 
gracilis. Who does not remember the 
glaucous foliage of Dielytra spectabilis, 
with the delicate pink flowers? What 
amongst spring - flowering shrubs is 
sweeter than the yellow Genistas? Or 
what among biennials will give us more 
fragrant spikes than the Stocks? Pecu¬ 
liar are the blossoms of Solomon’s Seal, de¬ 
pending from under their graceful leaves. 
These, as well as numerous other garden 
plants, furnish us wifli many things suit¬ 
able for liotting up in October. We ac¬ 
knowledge the value of the Campanulas, 


with their tuU spikes of white and blue 
bells, and know that very little heat, is 
enough to bring them into beauty. Whilst 
we are charmed with the sweetness of Iris 
reticulata, we would not forget that, later, 
one may have ]"As of sweetness in the 
shape of Musk. And though we may lruve 
prepared Primulas and Cyclamens and 
Cinerarias for months past for spring 
blooming, we would not forget that some 
of those mentioned potted in October and 
prepared iu a frame for a time will also 
give much pleasure.— Lkah' kst. 

Ipomaea Learl.— Taken altogether the 
Iponueas form a very beautiful class of, 
for the most part, free-flowering climbing 
plants. Some of them are only of annual 
duration, but many are permanent and of 
a more or less woody character. Such a 
one is’Ipoma , a Leari, a native of Ceylon, 
from whence it was introduced in 1839. 
As a roof plant for the stove or inter¬ 
mediate house it is delightful, the large 
fragile-looking flowers being very freely 
borne at this season of the year. They 
are of an intensely bright blue, with a 
lighter throat. This Ipomien is a plant of 
easy culture, the main care being to keep 
it clear of red spider, which, if the atmo¬ 
sphere is at all dry, is apt to give trouble. 
A good example in full bloom is sure to 
attract general attention.—K. R. W. 

Zephyranthes rosea. — One does flot 
often meet with this pretty little bulbous 
plant, hence a pan of flowering examples 
proved of interest to many at the Horti¬ 
cultural Hall on September 9th. The 
flowers were said to have developed in ten 
days from the time the bulbs were placed 
under conditions favourable to growth. 
The bright rose, Crocus-like flowers of 
this species are exceedingly showy. 
Though not often seen, Z. rosea was intro- 
.duced during the first half of the last 
century. The larger Zephyranthes carinata 
is also very showy, while Z. nurea gained 
many admirers when, a couple of years 
ago, it was given a first-class certificate. 
The hardiest member of the genus is Z. 
Candida, which, planted out in front of 
the Orchid-house, has formed an annual 
feature at Kew for many years. Tile 
richly-coloured Rushy leaves form a deep 
belt of green, which serves admirably ns 
a setting to the pure white Crocus-like 
blossoms, which are so freely borne at this 
season of the year.—W. T. 

Cuphea ignea.— This, which, by the 
way, is more generally known ns Cuphea 
platyeentra, is a very pretty, free-flower¬ 
ing greenhouse shrub, native of Mexico. 
For long it has been used for summer 
bedding, usually as dwarf plants, but now 
there is, ill many cases, a tendency to 
employ larger examples for the purpose. 
It must be acknowledged that well-fur¬ 
nished specimens 4 feet high, or there¬ 
abouts, as may be now often met with, 
show this Cuphea in a very favourable 
light, the plants being, as is their wont 
throughout the summer, freely laden with 
their pretty little tubular blossoms, in 
colour scarlet and black. In a green¬ 
house, this Cuphea forms a very pleasing 
feature, but in a shady structure the 
flowers are wanting in the brightness of 
colouring which is theirs when they 
develop outside, fully exposed to air and 
sunshine. It is as easily struck from 
enttings as a Fuchsia, anil will thrive in 
ordinary potting compost. Various species 
of Cuphea have at one time or another 
been introduced, but ibis is almost the 
only one in general cultivation. The 
"Kew Hand List” contains eight species, 
and an equal number of synonyms. One 
probable reason that the Cupheas are not 
more generally grown is that the flowers 
are small, whereas the present-day 
tendency leans towards large flowers for 
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FRUIT. 

STORING FRUIT. 

A coSLTT fruit room i.s not a necessity, 
but a well-fitted room, with perfect venti¬ 
lation, is always a pleasing addition to a 
well-kept garden. A cool temperature, 
and perfectly sweet and dry, without, 
damp straw or litter of any kind, goes a 
long way to preserve the fruit. Careful 
handling when gathering is also very 
necessary, gathering into small flat baskets 
or trays with some dry Moss at the 
bottom, as miiyh damage is often caused 
by piling up the fruit in''the basket, thus 
bruising it in its early stages and causing 
premature decay. When possible the late 
fruit should be stored at the north or 
coolest end of the room, placing the early 
kinds as they mature for use, and re¬ 
moving the decayed fruit at the earliest 
moment if the slightest part is decayed, 
as one fruit soon affects all its neighbours. 
Great care is also required in the harvest' 


those gathered earlier and ripened off the 
trees. When Pears are gathered a little 
in advance of the dropping period they 
may not be so well coloured, but this i.s 
amply atoned for in the superior quality 
of the fruit. That Pears should have 
somewhat warmer storage quarters than 
Apples there is no disputing, and a little 
extra warmth will sometimes both hasten 
ripening and improve the quality of the 
fruit. W. 


RENEWING OLD VINE BORDER. 

Will you kindly tell me through your pages 
the best way to renew a Vine border made 
about forty years ago? The Grapes (Buckland 
Sweetwater, Black Hamburgh, and Muscat of 
Alexandria) have shanked rather badly the 
last few years. The Grapes are grown in a 
conservatory where there are various plants. 
There are three Vines, each w T ith two long 
rods, the roots outside in a border 10 feet by 
16 feet. I have got about eighteen cartloads 
of turf (not very good), one load of mortar 
rubble, and plenty of wood-ashes. How much 
bone-manure shall I require? Would the compost 
be best mixed or put in layers, and how deep 
should I excavate the present border? Do you 
think the Vines are too old to move? If not, I 


giiwiug to do this at the front of the 
border, and working back towards the 
front wall of the house. Have a good 
stock of Moss or short litter (which has 
been previously well moistened) ready to 
hand, and as the roots are released peg 
them back out of the way and cover with 
the damp material. Proceed in this way 
until all the roots have been traced and 
liberated; then tie those belonging to each 
Vine together, well cover them witli damp 
material, and enclose the whole in mats. 
While the new border is being prepared 
see that these bundles of roots are kept 
moistened every day. When laying them 
out again trim off all bruised and broken 
ends with a sharp knife, and on the older, 
or thong-like, roots make slight incisions 
here and there, which will quickly callus, 
and from whence roots of a fibrous nature 
will soon be emitted. Be careful to place 
the roots at much the same levels (hey 
occupied in the old border, in a nearly 
horizontal position in the new one, and 
cover them with some of the finest of the 



Daphne Fioniana in Col. Rogers' garden. (See page 629.) 


ing of the different varieties, as if gathered 
too soon the fruit shrivels and loses much 
of its flavour, and if too late, frost often 
cracks the outside skin and thus causes 
mould. Many early Pears and Apples do 
not require storing at ail. but may be used 
off the trees, ns if stored they soon decay 
and lose flavour. A few' fruits gathered 
daily and placed on a shelf in a cool vinery 
si ion have tile desired quality, as it is use¬ 
less to leave all the early kinds on the 
trees to come in at one date, as they soon 
decay when fully ripe. 

If practicable. Apples should lie stored 
separately from Pears, and late keepers 
as far apart as possible from the. early 
fruit, storing on clean, dry shelves, weil 
ventilated, and in single layers for those 
required to be kept a long time. All 
spotted or doubtful samples should be 
placed away from the perfect and 
thoroughly sound fruit, leaving early 
and second early varieties, including 
Jargonelle, Williams’ Ron Chretien, and 
Reurre d’Amanlis on the trees till they are 
yellow tends to spoil the quality, the fruit 
being more mealy thau-^s the ease.with 

Google 


I when would be the best time for the work to 
1 be done? I have always found your paper a 
great help.—H. E. 8. 

[The Vines being of the age stated, we 
should feel inclined to root them out and 
plant new ones. On the other hand, if 
they are healthy, and possessed of plenty 
of roots, they can be made to do duty for 
many years to come if the roots are care¬ 
fully lifted and laid out afresh in a newly- 
constructed border. The proper time to 
perform the lifting is as soon as the 
Grapes have been cut, and while the Vines 
are still carrying their full quota of 
foliage. The roof should he shaded and 
the foliage frequently syringed each day 
while the lifting is going on, and for a 
week or ten days after the roots have 
been laid out in the new compost. By 
this time new rootlets will begin to form, 
and ere winter sqts in the Vines will be 
partly re-established, which will not 
occur nearly so quickly if you wait till 
the Vines lose their leaves before dealing 
with them. In lifting, the roots will need 
to he carefully released from the old com¬ 
post with the aid of a digging-fork, be- 


compost, or'otherwise surround them with 
some ordinary potting compost. If the 
soil is on the dry side water sufficiently to 
settle it round the roots, but avoid 
wetting the bulk of the compost until the 
border is completed, when, if necessary— 
and this depends entirely on the condition 
of the compost—a good watering may he 
given. 

The border, including the drainage, need 
not exceed 3 feet in depth, unless neces¬ 
sary to concrete tlie bottom, in which case 
the old border must be excavated to a 
depth of 3 feet G inches. A concrete floor 
is necessary when the subsoil is of clay, 
and of a cold, damp nature, or w’hen water 
is likely to rise and accumulate in the 
winter and spring months. When the sub¬ 
stratum consists of rock chalk or gravel, 
concrete is unnecessary. Therefore, if 
concrete is required this should he 
G inches in thickness. The drainage 
material, which should be in two grades— 
coarse and fine—and in two layers, comes 
next, which will allow for a depth of com¬ 
post of 2 feet G inches. The drainage, we 
may add, .should be covered with whole 
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turves cut thin, grass side down. If you 
decide to plant young Vines the border 
need not be wider than 4 feet the first 
year, and the remainder can be put in by 
instalments each year after. After allow¬ 
ing for the drainage, cubic yards of 
compost will suffice in this case. If, on 
the other hand, you lift, and replant the 
old Vines, which will necessitate the 
making good of the whole of the border at 
once, 10 cubic yards of compost will be 
ample. You will, therefore, be able to pick 
out the best of the loam you have, which 
chop roughly to pieces. Then, to every 
5 yards of this, add 1 yard each of lime 
rubbish and wood-ashes, 4 bushels of fresh 
soot, 2 cwt. of £-incli bones, and 2 cwt. 
bone-meal, and mix well together by turn¬ 
ing it two or three times. If the com¬ 
post cannot be prepared in an open shed it 
should, to keep it dry until wanted, be 
covered with mats or a tarpaulin. To 
hold the compost in place, turves will be 
needed in the event of the border being 
constructed by instalments. Make the 
compost as firm as repeated treadings can 
render it, and allow the level of the 
border to be a few inches higher than is 
actually required to be, to allow for sink¬ 
ing. You have an ample quantity of loam, 
but not sufficient lime rubbish by about 
1* yard if you decide to make an entire 
new border. 

We find we have omitted to mention 
that the concrete floor should have a fall 
of 1 inch in 12 inches from the wall of the 
vinery outwards, and that a drain should 
be laid just below, and parallel with, the 
outer edge of the concrete, to carry off 
moisture.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Madresfield Court Crape not colouring 

(J. I V .).—Seeing that the border has been 
so recently renovated, and that the Vine 
is carrying as many as eighteen bunches, 
the reason why the berries fail to colour 
properly is not very far to seek. In other 
words, the energies of the Vine have been 
overtaxed. Half the number of bunches, 
or a dozen at the most, would have been 
an ample crop for this season, as the 
Vine, in addition to being called upon to 
]>erfect the crop, has had to re-establish 
itself in regard to the root system. Your 
cultural treatment is right, and we think 
you cannot do better than continue as you 
arc doing, always keeping the pipes 
warm. The berries will eventually colour, 
though not as you would wish. There is 
nothing we can advise you to apply to the 
roots now that would be of auy avail. 

Changing to outside border (B. M.).— 
The old Vine rod can be diseased w r itb 
directly after the fruit it is carrying has 
been cut. The best time to lift the roots 
of a Vine is as soon as the crop has been 
cleared and while it is still w T ell clothed 
with foliage. The Vine then becomes 
quickly re-established, as the leaves are 
the means of new roots being emitted in 
the new border at once or much sooner 
than w'ould he the case w r ere the Vine in 
a dormant condition when the roots were 
lifted. With regard to the construction 
of a new border the principal ingredient 
required for this is loam of a calcareous 
nature and full of fibre. This, of a suit¬ 
able quality, is to be had in abundance in 
your county. Other necessary materials 
are lime or old plaster rubbish, wood 
ashes or burnt refuse, soot, £-inch bones, 
and bone-meal. If your subsoil is of clay 
or marl the floor or base of the border 
should be concreted. If, on the other 
hand, it consists of rock, shale, or gravel, 
nothing in the way of concrete is required. 
In the former case the excavation for the 
border should bo 3 feet (5 inches deep, and 
in the latter 3 feet only. The additional 
t» inches is allowing for the laser of con- 
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Crete. The drainage material in coarse 
and line grades should he G inches in 
thickness and coveted with whole turves. 
This will leave space for a depth of com¬ 
post equal to 2 feet 6 inches. If you have 
not loam enough dug for the purpose, you 
should get this matter remedied at ouce. 
so that the compost can be mixed and laid 
up in a heap to undergo slight fermenta¬ 
tion while tile lifting of the Vine roots 
and excavating for the site of the new 
border is going forward. As regards the 
process of root-lifting and the mixing of 
the compost, you will find tills fully de¬ 
scribed in a reply to another querist 
(p. Util). 


VEGETABLES. 

CABBAGES FOR SPRING CUTTING. 
Thu plants raised from seed sown the 
latter end of July are now, thanks to the 
recent copious rains, growing apace. Be¬ 
fore rain fell progress In regard to growth 
was slow, and much lime and soot had to 
be dusted over the plants, In spite of 
artificial waterings, to preserve them from 
the ravages of the “ jumpers ” or Turnip 
flea hcelie, which pest has been so much 
in evidence this season. 

Very soon I he plants will be ready for 
selling out in (heir permanent quarters. 
In my own ease the ground has been 
manured and dug some little time now. 
but in many instances the plots the plants 
are to occupy have yet to be prepared. 
Planting should not be done later than the 
third week of (he present month if extra 
early hearts are expected to he ready for 
cutting in the beginning of March next. 
Further delay, then, ill the preparation of 
the grouud should be avoided. Generally 
speaking, these early Cabbages follow 
either Strawberries that have to be 
grubbed, or spring Onions. They form a 
good rotation in either ease, only, while 
in the latter Instance no further prepara¬ 
tion beyond pricking or digging the soil 
with a fork is necessary, a good dressing 
of manure and spade digging is requisite 
in tlie former, 'they can, of course, lie 
planted in some other part of the garden 
if desired, or should it be more con¬ 
venient, and the more open to the south, 
and sheltered from the north and oast, 
tin? selected site may be so much earlier 
in proportion Cabbages will la- ready for 
cutting. Hero, again, an abundant supply 
of manure should lx* dug In if the soil, is 
in an exhausted condition, or naturally 
poor, or the Cabbage will not thrive. A 
few days should elapse between the opera- 
tions of digging and planting to give the 
soil time to settle somewhat, and then, 
when it can be caught in a fairly dry con¬ 
dition, well tread the surface to solidify 
the soil, as firm ground is essential for 
Cabbage. Shallow drills, 1 foot asunder, 
should then be drawn, and in them set out 
such varieties as Harbinger and April 
1 foot apart, and allow 3 inches to 0 inches 
more space than this for larger sorts. Cut 
off tlie tips of the roots of the plants 
before setting them out, and if the soil Is 
at all dry water the drills beforehand and 
again directly after planting is com¬ 
pleted. Whether water is required after 
this will depend on weather conditions, 
but once the plants la-gin to root, further 
watering will he unnecessary. On the 
otlnu' hand, the hoe should be idled 
frequently between the rows, both to 
aerate tile soil and to keep down weeds. 

A. W. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Unsatisfactory Tomatoes (Burton-on- 
Trent J. — The Tomatoes are not diseased, 
and have simply failed to colour properly, 
owing to a deficiency of potash in the 
soil. Potash salts are equally as essential 


for the promotion of colour in Tomatoes 
as in most other fruits, and it is for this 
reason that so many growers insist on a 
certain proportion of wood ashes forming 
one of its constituents when the Tomato 
compost is being prepared every spring. 
Tbe remedy in your case is a simple one, 
and that is to make good the deficiency 
either by applying potash to the surfnee 
and watering it in, or in the shape of a 
liquid manure. In either case take 14 lb. 
nitrate of potash and 14 lb. phosphate 
of potash, and mix both intimately to¬ 
gether. An application of 2 oz. of the 
mixture per square yard will be a suffi¬ 
cient quantity h/use on any one occasion 
in tbe case of plants growing in borders 
or which are planted out. For plants in 
pots or boxes dissolve } oz. of tbe mix¬ 
ture iu every gallon of water required. 
Should this, after giving it a fair trial, 
r.ot have the desired effect, please write 
us again and give particulars of the soil 
you employ for growing the Tomatoes in. 

Sending Potatoes to Argentina.— The 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries desire 
to give notice that they have received 
through the Foreign Office a copy of a 
decree governing the importation of Pota¬ 
toes into Argentina. The decree, which 
came into force on August 29th, 1913, 
provides that all Potatoes imported into 
(lie Republic shall be accompanied by (a) 
“sanitary origin.” and (b) “sanitary” 
certificates, duly legalised by an Argentine 
consular officer. Certificates issued by 
duly qualified persons who nre authorised 
by tbe Government of tlie country of origin 
will be recognised as “certificates of 
sanitary origin ” provided that, they 
certify to the satisfactory sanitary con¬ 
dition of the land as regards the following 
diseases and pests :—Syneliitrium endo- 
bioticum (wart disease). Pliytophthora in- 
festans (ordinary Potato disease, or 
“ blight ”), Rhizovtonia solani. Heterodera 
radicicola (eel-worm), Lita soianella 
(Potato-moth), scabs, and “dry rot” 
attributable to bacteria and fungi. The 
certificate must also show the date of the 
crop, the quantity or weight of the 
Potatoes, the name of the grower, and of 
the person to whom they will be shipped. 
In the event of any of the above diseases 
being discovered the affected consignment 
will be re-shipped or destroyed. Persons 
desirous of exporting Potatoes to Argen¬ 
tina should communicate with the Board 
of Agriculture iu order that arrangements 
may be made for the neeessary inspection 
of their crops. 

Coarse Autumn Cauliflowers.— Most of 
Hie catalogues in describing the merits of 
the autumn Cauliflowers make a great 
]afint of the size of the different varieties. 
For home use mere size is quite un¬ 
necessary. Those who study quality in 
vegetables object to the coarse, strong 
Cauliflowers, and rightly so. At many 
local shows they cannot be too course; in¬ 
deed, in ninny cases I have seen the prizes 
given to tlie largest heads. We do not 
object to. indeed we encourage, small or 
medium-sized white, compact heads early 
in the year; then why encourage those 
enormous heads iu the autumn? These 
huge heads, being prepared for cooking, 
must be cut, and, in addition, are often 
strongly flavoured.—N. R. 

Mushroom-house _I have no doubt 

materials for beds in tbe house have been 
collected, and arc in course of preparation 
in an oia/n shed, turning and intermixing 
them so as to get rid of some of the 
surplus moisture. There should always 
be moisture enough to ensure steady fer¬ 
mentation, as there must be warmth 
enough to start, the spawn. Good loam to 
the extent of one tp live may be added if 
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POULTRY. 

THE BEST TIME TO START. 

" Will it be better for me to start poultry¬ 
keeping by buying pullets in tbe autumn 
or sittings of eggs in tbe spring'/” This is 
a very common question, and one that 
opens out a large field for discussion. If 
one were to answer with the brief reply : 
'■l'ullets in the autumn,” or ” Eggs in the 
spring,” each would be equally useful to 
certain persons asking for the informa¬ 
tion, since the answer depends entirely 
upon several circumstances. The deter- | 
mining factor is really the time of year 
when the inquiry is made, as probably it 
is better to start either way than to wait 
six months and commence at the period 
that is furthest off. 

It is well for the beginner to get every¬ 
thing in readiness before an actual start 
is made. If operations are to commence 
by purchasing stock, buy pullets. If of 
the heavy breeds, endeavour should be 
made to secure those that were hatched in 


March. If, however, it is the prospective 
poultry-keeper's intention to make his 
choice from the non-sitting varieties, 
pullets hatched six or seven weeks later 
may be purchased. A commencement on 
these lines is usually very satisfactory, 
since results may he looked for imme¬ 
diately. In due course a male bird is ob¬ 
tained, and breeding goes on forthwith. 
One pen, consisting of six or eight pullets 
and a cock, will breed a sufficiently large 
number of chickens to stock a fairly ex¬ 
tensive establishment. 

For the beginner whose intention it is 
to enter the ranks of the fancy it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to get his chickens 
hatched as early as possible. This is 
equally important for the person whose 
ultimate object is to supply the early 
markets with spring chickens. It may be 
thought that these are very ambitious 
schemes for tbe beginner, yet many set 
forth with these ideals. For the 
achievement of either early hatching is 
imperative. 

Probably one of the chief recommenda¬ 
tions for starting with pullets is that re¬ 
sults are not only immediate, but ran be 
relied upon with a much greater degree of 
certainty. The initial exiienditure is, of 
course, greater than starting with sit¬ 
tings of eggs, since n breeder, having 
reared his pullets up to laying age. and 
frequently through a very trying season, 
naturally will not dispose of them under 
what, to the inexperienced, seems a high 
figure. At the same time. I very much 
doubt whether purchasing pullets really is 
the dearer method. Many beginners, how¬ 
ever, have the idea that pullets may be 
bought in the autumn at something below 
eating priee. Such ideas are quite erro¬ 
neous, and it. should he understood that 
the two and sixpenny March-hatched pure¬ 
bred pullets are not to be had. The be- 
gianer is very .often led astray by ad¬ 
vertisements from some spurious breeder, 
with whose many adjectives we are so 
familiar: “The most beautiful, prolific, 
and perfect piire-bred pullets; all in full 
lay; eighteen shillings per dozen, or three- 
dozen lots for two pounds eight shillings.” 
Advertisements similar to this are fre¬ 


quently to be seen. They should be 
treated with absolute contempt. 

When the plunge into poultry-keeping is 
made by means of sittings of eggs it is a 
long time before any results are apparent, 
and the purchase of eggs for hatching pur¬ 
poses is seldom really satisfactory. If a 
beginning is attempted early in the year, 
SO jier cent, of infertile eggs is by no 
means an uncommon occurrence, nud the 


Iiercentage of chickens hatched from the 
fertile eggs is very o^e? 


Still further, the majority of those reared 
may be cockerels. Another attempt may 
have to be made by securing more eggs, 
and thus the start be considerably de¬ 
layed. Suppose ail goes satisfactorily, .so 
far as hatching results are concerned, and 
a sufficient number is obtained for a start, 
it must be remembered that the amateur 
is more liable to make mistakes iu the 
rearing of chickens than he is in the 
management of pullets that have reached 
the laying stage. It will thus be seen 
that, all things considered, there are 
probably greater possibilities of success 
when a commencement is made by pur¬ 
chasing pullets iu the autumn of tile year. 

E. T. Brown. 

Buff Orpingtons (Langshan).— You can¬ 
not do better than keep the bull Orpington. 
The birds belonging to this breed are 
hardy and can stand confinement well. Do 
not keep more than six birds on the space 
you mention, as it is better to keep six 
birds successfully than twelve unsuccess¬ 
fully. In the house you mention you can 
keep twelve fowls.—E. T. 15. 

Cross-bred fowls (Henwife ).—It is not a 
good plan to use a cross-bred male bird, 
because the progeny are so likely to he 
mongrels. The bird you mention is too 
young to mate with pullets in the autumn, 
but it will be quite all right so far as age 
is concerned next spring.—E. T. 15. 

Poultry Post-mortems.—We have arranged 
with Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknield- 
street, Birmingham, to make a general ex¬ 
amination of dead poultry, pigeons, and other 
birds, also rabbits, at the nominal charge of 
one shilling for each, subject to the report ap¬ 
pearing in Gskdeninq Illustrated Dead bodies 
must be sent, carriage paid, direct to Mr. 
Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one 
shilling, and not to onr office; and should reach 
him not later than the Saturday before date 
of publication. Full particulars should be 
given as to the symptoms previous to death, 
also how the birds have been fed, and any 
other information likely to be of use in ad¬ 
vising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Pullet (C. Beach ).—This pullet died of 
he,irt failure, due, apparently, to the 
strain of laying. It is by no means an 
unusual thing for hens to die on the nest 
in til is way, and you cannot do anything 
to prevent it.—.1. Freeman. 

Chicken (Duncan &.). —Bowel Inflamma¬ 
tion. The back passage was stopped up. 
Food wants changing, and it sponge and 
warm water should he used to clear 
any accumulation from the vent, if neces¬ 
sary. Give them a tonic-solution of steel 
or chemical food.— .T. Freeman. 

White Leghorn (If. A. B.).— The cock's 
heart was literally encased in fat, and 
death was due to syncope (heart failure). 
It is obvious that you feed your birds far 
too liberally. Feed them less, and let 
them exercise themselves more by making 
them work for their living.—J. Freeman. 

Canaries dying (lion. Mrs. F .).— I am 
afraid you have got what* is known as the 
“canary plague” in your aviary. It is a 
kind of fever which breaks out about this 
time of year when aviaries are crowded, 
and generally carries off all Hie present 
season's birds, and often many of the 
older birds as well. The best remedy is 
solution of steel, given in tile drinking 
water, and it is desirable to thoroughly 
cleanse and disinfect the aviary and all 
cages, nest-boxes, etc.— ,T. Freeman. 

Angora rabbit (Miss Chichester). —Bad 
liver. This breed of tame rabbits is very 
subject to that, and despite the fact that 
your method of keeping them is admirable, 
they will often succumb. There seems to 
be hereditary predisposition to it. —.1. 
Freeman. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. -The planting of-bulbs 
and spring flowers should be done as soon 
as the beds are clear. If we want all clear 
at the same time we shall have to wait, 
but in the ease of Geraniums, we waut to 
lift sucli as I'aul Cramped and Connell's 
Favourite. We take all the cuttings we 
can now. Lift and pot the old roots for 
stock, and plant the beds at once. There 
are plenty of early Chrysanthemums and 
late-sown Asters that will make a tem¬ 
porary show. Violas, Forget-me-nots, and 
Wallflowers may be planted with the 
bulbs, either round the margins or among 
l he bulbs. Suitable arrangements can 
easily be made; groups can be made in 
the shrubby borders or elsewhere. The 
Pampas Grass is very effective now, and 
groups of Tritomas are still bright. 
Berry-bearing shrubs are very bright and 
effective now, also the deciduous Euouy- 
wus europmus, red berried, and the com¬ 
mon Berberis vulgaris is a good-sized, 
spreading bush or small tree on the lawn, 
or iu the margin of the shrubbery. Ever¬ 
green trees and shrubs may be moved if 
tile site is ready. If shrubs or trees have 
to be purchased, go to a nursery where 
transplanting is regularly done if the 
things are expected to live and do well. 
Get as much planting as possible done this 
month. This refers more especially to 
evergreens. Deciduous things had better 
wait till the leaves are ripe and falling, 
and in the meantime get the site broken 
up and prepared. Roses may be left till 
November, hut the site should be prepared 
at once. 

Fruit garden (gathering truit).—Fruit 
gathering must have attention us each 
variety is ready, and grading should be 
done as the fruits are gathered, and 
proper care should he taken to avoid 
damage. A gardener must always be a 
close observer of all matters which come 
under his care. As a rule, he makes him¬ 
self acquainted witli the best varieties of 
fruit to plant for early and late use. We 
are getting past what is termed the rule 
of thumb. At the same time, no man of 
oidinary intelligence can pass many years 
iu a good garden without picking up 
knowledge, and the knowledge gained by 
experience by a fair, intelligent person is 
always worth having, though 1 think 
every man should move about to increase 
his experience in the days of his youth. 
It root-pruning has to lie done I should 
prefer to do it by the end of this.month, 
or early in October, and in most cases 
a trench opened half round the trees 
will lie sufficient this year. The other side 
can lie done next, season if necessary. I 
am inclined to think it less knife work 
was done less root-pruning would he re¬ 
quired. We must, of course, prune a 
joung tree to give it shape, and furnish it 
with enough branches; but afterwards, 
cheek the young shoots in summer, and 
<lo not bear too hard upon the trees later. 
Give the trained trees space enough to 
profitably occupy, and, if necessary, lift 
and replant early in life. 

Vegetable garden.—Select dry weather 
for earthing up Celery, Leeks, and Car- 
doons. The latter are generally drawn 
together with dry hay-baiuls to keep tbe 
earth out of the hearts and keep out 
damp. Tie up Lettuces and Endives to 
blanch. Sometimes an earthenware 
saucer is placed on the upiior part of the 
tied plant to keep off the moisture, or if 
much wet weather comes the roots of 
Endives may tie lifted and placed under 
cover. At present Cauliflowers are safe, 
but a close watch must be kept, and if 
severe frost com 'the forward Cauli- 
Uiuvcrs wilt suffer if not sheltered or 
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lifted and made safe. Winter salads 
must be thought of, and all south borders 
planted to be ready for lifting by and by, 
and placed either in frames or cool-houses. 
One way of sheltering Lettuces and 
Endives is to till the space below the 
plants with dry Oak leaves, and a note 
may be made of this for future use, 
though the time is not yet. A small sow¬ 
ing of hardy Lettuce seeds may be made 
now to stand the winter in the seed-bed. 
Thin late-sown Turnips and Spinach, the 
former to 9 inches and Spinach to (i inches. 
Do not forget to collect materials for 
Mushrooms, and make up beds in succes¬ 
sion. 

Conservatory (climbers).— Slmde will 
scarcely be required to any extent now, 
and fires need not be lighted yet. Neither 
will it be quite wise to reduce the ventila¬ 
tion much till a change comes in the 
weather. Watering should be done in the 
early part of the day, and in the case of 
choice specimens a further look round 
given during the day to meet the needs of 
plants that do not require water in the 
early part of the day. I find when the sun 
shines a plant may be wot enough in the 
morning, and yet require w-ater later in 
the day. If the climbers cover the roof 
some reduction should be made. This is 
the season when plants are being moved in 
from the outside, and it will not be wise 
to close the house at night for the present. 
One end of the house may be cooler than 
the other, and this difference can be made 
by the management of the ventilation. 
Azaleas and Camellias may be left out 
for the present, but delicate-rooted plants, 
sut'h as Heaths and Chorozemas, should 
he placed under cover. Early Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are in flower, and may be used in 
the conservatory, but late - blooming 
varieties may remain outside for the pre¬ 
sent, unless required for exhibition. 

Stove (fires). —The question of lire beat 
must be left to the man in charge, and 
will, in a measure, depend upon the wants 
of the plants cultivated; hut if fires are 
lighted at all the temperature at night 
need not generally much exceed 00 degs. 
Some things, such as Calndiums and 
Aohimenex, will be gradually going to 
rest, and less water will be re¬ 
quired. If there is a propagating 
frame in the house various cuttings, 
such as I x orris and other plants 
of which young stock is required, may be 
rooted from cuttings of the young shoots. 
Getting a hit firm, they will root now in 
sandy soil Cuttings in a close frame will 
require shade and moisture and careful 
management. Allamandas and summer- 
flowering climbers may require less 
water. Soft. winter-flowering things will 
la* kept a little warm. 

Figs (late fruit).— The remain^ of the 
second crop under glass are still unripe, 
and if in pots the plants may be removed 
to a late vinery, where a little fire is used, 
and if the roots are well nourished the 
fruits will finish, and late Figs, if fairly 
good, are always useful in the dessert. 
The plants which have ripened all their 
crops may be placed outside for a time to 
complete. In repotting Figs, if it Is neces¬ 
sary to curtail the size of the pots, the 
balls may be reduced and the roots 
pruned. Figs are strong-rooting things, 
and will soon make new roots if placed in 
good compost. The necessary pruning may 
lx* done in the case of both branches and 
roots when thi 1 * leaves fall. Pot firmly and 
wash all the branches with a solution of 
Gishurst compound. 

Pines (rearranging).- This is the time 
for renewing plunging beds and re¬ 
arranging the plants, removing suckers 
from old stools, and starting them on a 
separate existence in suitable-sized pots, 
plunged In a ILHd* bottom-limt to make 
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roots. A light dewing over w 7 ith a fine- 
rosed spray will be beneficial on bright 
days. Loss air will be required now', but 
the ventilation will meet the temix»rature 
outside. Fires may be kept down to meet 
actual requirements. 

Tomatoes in cool-house.- Our latest 
houses are still very full of fruit on the 
upper part of the plants, and as we want 
some of the house for Chrysanthemums 
and other things now outside, a few more 
of the leaves have been shortened, and all 
young shoots rubbed, and a reduction 
made in the water supply. I believe in 
leaving the fruits to colour on the plants 
as far as possible. 

Cucumbers in stoves and frames.— The 

plants in frames* 'are pretty w r ell finished, 
though a late-planted frame may be 
carried oil a little longer if a warm lining 
is placed along the back of the frame and 
a covering of mats used on cold nights. 
If any water is required, take the chill off 
by adding warm water from the boiler, 
adding a little liquid manure occasionally. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden tyiary. 

September 29th. —There is always some 
alteration to be made in every garden, 
and for some days past various sites have 
been in course of preparation. In the 
shrubbery some old Laurels and other 
things have been grubbed up, and sites 
prepared for Hollies and Cupressus Law- 
soniana in variety. These spiral-growing 
things will break up the surface of a site 
when established. 

September 30th. —One of the important 
matters to boar in mind when planting 
fruit-trees or Hoses is do not bury the 
stems too deep. For the most part tlie 
land has been trenched, and anything 
planted therein is sure to get a little 
deeper, as the land settles, and anything 
planted deeply is sure to wear a stunted 
appearance if it lives, which is doubtful. 

October 1st. —Everybody is more or less 
busy now making alpine gardens. It is.an 
interesting feature either with or without 
water, and 1 had almost said with or with¬ 
out stones. I once'had an alpine garden 
without a rockery, but there was a 
rootery ; but I cannot say that I like par¬ 
tially buried roots to plant flowers or 
shrubs among. The roots decay, and 
sometimes breed fungus. 

October 2nd. —Tender plants are being 
lifted and placed in pots, or in some in¬ 
stances shortened hack and placed in 
boxes. We shall keep some Geraniums in 
this way. It takes up less room, and 
every youug shoot will make a cutting in 
spring. Opened out the late Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. The foliage wants more light and 
circulation. 

October 3rd. —Fruit gathering is still 
being done, but we are not hurrying the 
work, especially in the case of late Apples 
and Pears ; and s of course, the fruits are 
gathered only when dry, and are graded 
ns they are taken to the fruit-room. 
Made up a Mushroom-bed for succession 
indoors. I once had a Mush room-house 
that was not celled inside, and the cold 
came through the slates, and it was neces¬ 
sary to ceil it with mats to get the best 
out of the house. 

October The transplanting of ever¬ 
green shrubs and trees is being done. 
Turf is also being laid. In a general way, 
new lawns arc made with good Grass 
seeds, but it is getting late for seeds. I 
once tried to make a lawn with seeds at the 
end of October and failed. An early frost 
killed the little plants, and the site had to 
he resown in spring. Frost has great lift¬ 
ing power, and plants with ruptured roots 
must fail. 


THE NATIONAL DAHLIA SOCIETY. 
The annual exhibition of the National 
Dahlia Society took place at the Crystal 
Palace on the 9th and 10th of the present 
month. In the number and quality of 
blossoms on view, as well as in general 
arrangement, it was a success, but it was 
another Instance of how difficult it has 
now become to get visitors to go to a place 
that at one time was considered the one 
spot for a flower show of a national 
character. 

For sjiecimen blooms of Cactus varieties 
tlie first-prize winners were Messrs. J. 
Burrell and Co., Cambridge, and Mr. 
Harold Pearman, Nantwieh. This, in the 
larger classes, is open to nurserymen and 
amateurs resiiectively, so that Hie better 
flowers taken from each would give a 
capital idea of those sorts favoured for 
the purjiose of competition, and save 
repetition; F. Wenlmm, Olympic, Miss 
St red wick, Empress, New York, lied 
Admiral, Nantwieh. Tokio, Prima 
Donna, Uranus, Indomitable, H. H. 
Thomas, Harold Pearmaq, F. W. Fellowes, 
Dr. Key Appleton, H. L. Brousson, John 
Hiding, and Monarch. 

The big, round show Dahlias seem to go 
back rather than advance—at least it 
would appear that few people grow them. 
One can admire their colours and line sym¬ 
metry ; but in the south certainly their 
popularity is not what it once was. Good 
examples were noted of Arthur Raw¬ 
lings, David Johnson, George Rawlings, 
John Walker, Maud Fellowes, Miss 
Cannell, Mrs. Gladstone, Tom Jones. 
Florence Tranter, James Cocker, Peneltqx\ 
and Ii. T. Rawlings. Neat-looking Pom¬ 
pons are put up in first-rate style by Mr. 
Charles Turner, Slough, and they 
invariably win—as on this occasion—first 
prize. Bacchus, Darkest of All, Gany¬ 
mede, Ideal, Little Beeswing, Nerissa, 
Queen of Whites, Glow, Tommy Keith. 
Nora Reynolds, Adelaide, Kilty Barrett. 
Little Mary, Little Donald, and Adela 
were a few of the more striking. 

Collarette Dahlias have now* taken a 
rather large space at exhibitions, and at 
the Crystal Palace it was stipulated that 
they should be shown without the aid of 
wires. The well-cultured blooms stood 
fairly well, but those not so strongly 
grown refused to bold up their heads; the 
general appearance of such exhibits, 
therefore, was anything but pleasing. 
Neat wiring should be allowed, or a 
striking class of flower may fall into dis¬ 
repute. Antwerpia, Albert Maumene, 
Diadem, Frogmore, Meteor, Mine. E. 
Poirier, Maurice Rivoire, Negro, Princess 
Louise, Balmoral, Queen Mary, and 
Prince de Venosa were varieties which 
appealed to one. Striking single Dahlias 
—the smaller, round-flowered kinds— 
were: Betty, Columbine. Formosa, Glen¬ 
coe, Kitty, Bridesmaid, Leander, Miss 
Roberts, Owen Thomas, Peggy. Mrs. Joyn- 
son Hicks, Winona, The Mahdi, Snow¬ 
drop, and Leopold. 

New varieties, each of which received a 
first-class certificate: Dorothy Hawes 
(deep rosy-purple, Cactus form, large, 
and much incurved in shape), E. F. 
Hawes (a Cactus with a capital stem, 
salmon-pink in colour), Peirrot (a Cactus 
of large size, colour amber, with lighter- 
xhaded points to the florets), John Green 
(a big single or Pa?ony-slmped bloom, the 
shades of colour, rod and yellow, very 
effective). All four were from Messrs. 
Stredwick and Son, St. Leonards. Rubin, 
a tiny, neat Cactus form, of a ruby shade, 
from Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd. 
Crawley ; Pompons. Wee Gracie (lemon- 
white), and Rosa (purple) from Mr. J. T. 
West, Brentwood, and Messrs. Keynes, 
Williams and ! Co.! Salisbury, respectively. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furniml-street, Ilolborn , London , E.G. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of palter, the name and address 
being added to each. -4 « Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in admnee of date , 
queries cannot alicays be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should semi fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being uuinpe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Increasing Aubrietias (Frank Hubbard).— 
It is very easy to increase Aubrietias by short 
tops into pots filled with sandy soil, standing 
them in a cold-frame and shading for a time. 
Aubrietias are also easily increased by divi¬ 
sion. which is best done when the flowering is 
over. 

Planting among Boses (Kelley ).—Neither 
the Mignonette nor the Gypsophila is likely to 
do much, if any. harm to the Roses, if thinly 
planted and kept. As you are the owner of 
the garden, you are in a position to approve 
or disapprove in the case, out, in all probabi¬ 
lity. the bare surface soil is an eyesore to the 
gardener, and it is this which he desires to 
modify. 

Dictamnus Fraxinella (C. G.). —This does 
best in a light soil. It is propagated by seeds, 
gown as soon as ripe, or by its fleshy roots, 
which, if cut into pieces in the spring, will 
form good plants much more quickly than 
seedlings. It is a slow-growing plant in most 
gardens, though it is freer in some warm soils 
and verv long-lived where it likes the soil. It 
is at home in the sunny, mixed border. 

Unhealthy Pern fronds (K .).—'The fronds 
sent were infested with brown scale—the ex¬ 
crescences you speak of, a very tiresome pest 
when it has gained a footing on Ferns. The 
best method of removing and destroying it is 
by careful washing with a sponge and clean, 
or slightly soapy, w r ater. In doing this great 
care must be used to avoid bruising or injur¬ 
ing the fronds. This washing is a tedious 
operation, but it is the only reliable way of 
getting rid of the pest of scale. Any very old 
and badly-infested fronds had better be cut 
of! and burnt, but do not remove too many of 
them or the plant may die. 

Propagating Gloxinias (G. P. O.). —For 
ordinary purposes, these can be raised yearly 
from seed. Where unusually fine varieties 
exist, however, it is well to increase them by 
cuttings made from leaves. If the kind is 
scarce, a single leaf will make three or four 
by notching the mid-rib on the underside, and 
laying it flat on a pot or pan filled with sandy 
peat, half an inch of the top all sand, and 
patting on the surface of the leaf, over each 
incision made on the underside, a pebble 
about the size of a pigeon’s egg to keep the 
cut parts in contact with the sand. They 
must be keot slightly, hut not too, moist. In 
this wav they will form small bulbs in the 
course of a summer; but where the leaves of 
the kind or kinds to be obtained are plentiful, 
larger bulbs will be obtained by putting each 
leaf in as a cutting, simply inserting the stalk 
end to the extent of li inch in the soil. 

Transplanting Red-hot Poker (Tritoma or 
Kniphofia) 01 • E. T .).—The better way will be 
to wait till March or early April next, when 
the whole clump could be lifted, divided, and 
replanted with very little loss or sacrifice. If 
done now. the winter frosts might follow 
before the plants were well established, and 
weaken, if not kill, them. In the early part 
of the year such a risk is not run, and with 
returning growth the plants soon make head¬ 
way. Careful lifting and division of the root- 
stock will be necessary, as not infrequently 
the clumps narrow at the base and root-fibres 
are not plentiful. If the clump has been long 
in position you will find it deeply and perhaps 


Google 


widely rooted, hence digging must proceed ac¬ 
cordingly. You will find it convenient to 
shorten the leaf growth considerably. In re¬ 
planting. the divisions should be inserted 
somewhat more deeply than before, and plant¬ 
ing be done quite firmly. 

Dividing Agapanthuses (T .).—Large plants 
are so much more effective than small ones 
that it is a pity to divide them so long as 
they can be kept in health in large pots or 
tubs, unless more stock is required. When 
division is necessary it is best to do it early 
in spring. Shake the plants out and try to 
separate the crowns without injuring the 
roots. This can easily be done by placing the 
plants in a tank or tub of water to wash out 
the soil, and they can then be easily divided. 

Hardy plants (Herbaceous). —Yes, the idea 
of hiding the bare bricks with Tufted Pansy 
Wm. Neil is a good one. In the list you give 
you have a fine selection of hardy plants, 
which, if planted early and the ground deeply 
dug and well manured, should give you in the 
coming year a long season of bloom. In the 
case of the Pentstemons, keep them through 
the winter in a cold frame and plant out early 
next spring. To get a spring display you 
could plant now Daffodils and other bulbs, in¬ 
cluding May-flowering Tulips, in clumps of, 
say, live, between the hardy plants, with 
Liliums spring-planted to flower next autumn. 

Chrysanthemum leaves turning brown (C.). 
—From the appearance of the leaves sent we 
should think the plants have been over-dosed 
with too strong liquid-manure, and another 
cause may be that tne plants have been stand¬ 
ing too closely together. This often causes the 
leaves to turn of a bad colour and die off. 
And, again, the plants may at some time or 
other have been allowed to suffer from the want 
of sufficient water at the roots. This is more 
likely to happen in a showery season than in 
a dry one, as plants like Chrysanthemums, 
when in active growth, want lots of water, and 
they are sometimes really suffering from want 
of it when the soil in the pots appears moist at 
the top. , ' 

A town garden (E. D .).—In such a garden 
as you speak of, in which you say “the soil 
is poor and the air very much charged with 
chemicals,’’ we fear you will have some diffi¬ 
culty in growing any plants with success. The 
first thing you must do is to dig well the 
ground and add plenty of manure, then yon 
may try some of the more vigorous hardy- 
plants, as Heleniunis, Sunflowers, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Anemone japonica, Centaureas, and 
such like. The best would probably he hardy 
Ferns, among which you could plant Daffodils, 
Tulips, Squills, Crown Imperials, Cliiono- 
doxas. Snowdrops, etc., all of which w-ould 
flower in the spring, with Lilies to come in in 
the autumn. 

FRUIT. 

Blenheim Apple-tree (E. P. S .).—The young 
shoots should certainly be shortened back now 
to about a third of their length, which will 
have the effect, of strengthening and rendering 
them more rigid and less likely to be at the 
mercy of high winds in future. If very 
numerous, a judicious thinning will also be 
necessary, as you will require no more than 
will furnish the tree with the requisite 
number of main branches, or, in other w-ords, 
to form a good head. The surplus shoots may 
be cut back to four buds to form spurs. Yes, 
the tree will bear again in a few years’ time. 

Caterpillars on Gooseberry-bushes (R. W.). 
—To prevent an attack next year you cannot 
do better than remove the soil from under the 
bushes to a depth of 3 inches in the course of 
the winter, and replace it with fresh soil. 
The Gooseherry-sawfly gnib buries itself in 
the ground and becomes a chrysalis, from 
which in the sprung a sawfly will emerge, lodge 
on the bushes, and lay its eggs. The earth 
containing the chrysalides should be burnt or 
buried at least 6 inches below the surface. 
If everybody in a certain district would adopt 
this plan this insect would be almost exter¬ 
minated; but if your neighbours do not take 
this precaution, the sawflies may fly from 
their garden into yours. 

Unhealthy Lady Downe's Grapes (T. 11 .).— 
The berries of Lady Downe’s Grape sent are 
badly scalded. At a certain period of their 
growth this Grape is more liable than any 
other to be so affected. The cause seems to be 
that the moisture rises and settles on the 
berries during the night, and in the early 
morning, immediately any increase in the 
temperature takes place, the mischief is done. 
The best preventive is to leave a little air on 
the top of the vinery all night, and maintain 
a little heat in the pines, and this will create 
a circulation of warm, dry air around the 
bunches, and thus prevent the mischief. If 
you think the roots are down in a cold sub¬ 
soil it would certainly be advisable to lift 
them as soon as the crop of fruit is cut. 

Peach-tree unhealthy (J. L. M .).—The 
Peach you send is covered with a black de¬ 
posit. apparently the result of a bad attack 
of green-fly and mildew combined. In the 
early stages of the tree’s growth this season 
the probability seems to be that fumigation 
was neglected, and hence the green-fly became 
thoroughly established, and left a sticky sub¬ 
stance on the fruit, and this, followed by an 
evident attack of mildew, has produced the 
blackness complained of. The best thing to 
do now will be, as soon as the fruit is cleared 
off the tree, to syringe it w T ell with a solution 
of sulphide of potassium, at the rate of half 


an ounce to a gallon of water, and also fumi¬ 
gate two or three times. Throw the house 
wide open night and day, and thoroughly well 
soak the roots of the Peach-tree with water, 
and cover the soil with a mulch of manure. 
Auother season be sure to fumigate betimes 
for the green-fly, and keep a sharp look-out 
for mildew-. 

VEGETABLES. 

Peas failing (J. R.). —You tell us nothing 
as to your mode of culture, but if we may 
judge from the specimens you send us, your 
Peas are growing in very poor soil, and are 
also dry at the roots. To nave Peas in good 
condition at this late season they ought to be 
sown thinly in w-ell-manured trenches, and if 
the weather is dry, as is now the case, they 
should be mulched w-ith manure and watered 
freely. 

Vegetables in shallow soil (V .).— The 
reason the vegetables run to seed is becauso 
the top soil is so shallow-, and they will not 
root in the cold clay subsoil. Next winter 
trench the ground all over, bringing up a few 
inches of the subsoil, and incorporate it well 
with the top soil; also put in to the 
bottom of each trench a good lot of rotten 
manure, and some coal ashes, and well dig 
into the clay. This should be repeated each 
year, and in time you will get a good depth of 
rich soil. 

Red-spider on Cucumber leaves (J. R.).- 

The Cucumbers are infested with red-spider, 
and, if the other leaves on the plants are half 
as badly attacked, the only thing to do is to 
at once pull the plants up and burn them; to 
attempt to kill the red-spider when it has ob¬ 
tained such a hold as it has done in this case 
would be a hopeless task. To keep down this 
insect pest Cucumbers must be grown in a 
moist atmosphere, and they should never be 

BLUE 
POPPIES 
FROM INDIA 
AND CHINA 

aro offered in Bees' New 
Plant Catalogue, whieh 
is just ready for sending 
out. Have you got a blue 
Poppy in your garden '! 

WILL YOU H 

or th 

Meconopsis Wallichii is the name of one nf the 

blue Poppies. It is a most magnificent blue Poppy, and one 
of the most splendid hardy plants it has been our lot to grow; 
and we have grown practically every hardy plunt worth 
growing. 

Let us try to picture this plant to you. 

The first year it produces a rosette of leaves, anything 
from a half to a full yard or more across. Each leaf is a 
poem of lteauty. Some woukl call it " Fern-like." It is, hut 
it is more handsome than many Ferns. Very elegantly 
arched, most, gracefully cut or serrated, ea h leaf is clothed 
with bright lawny yellow hairs, with glints of gold which 
glimmer in the sun like golden threads. When loaded with 
dewdrops, these huge mounds of foliage are truly magnificent. 
If the plant never producer! a solitary flower, it would bo 
well worth growing for the sake of its glorious leafage. 

Next year- sometimes the first year a l»old stem rises 
2 to 4 feet from burn to tip. This, too, is covered with old 
goli L a nd, prettily arranged in'a loose spike, are the pale 
blueT > oppy-like flowers, which add the crowning beauty to a 
most regal plant. Each bloom is 2 inches or more across, 
and consists of four petals of the loveliest, silky, satiny 
texture imaginable. True Poppy petals, with that delight¬ 
fully crinkled appearance whieh is so suggestive of frailty, 
though actually the flowers are not at all short-lived. Hut 
how shall we describe the colour? It can be likened to the 
blue of the heavens. Sometimes it reminds one nf the pale, 
translucent tints seen in the sky on a spring morning; at 
other time? there is a fuller tone, suggesting a cli^Uess 
summer day; then, again, we see shades quite pu™*‘ iri 
tone, approaching the hue of tile heavens whin darkened by 
approaching rain. 

The flowering season extends over several 
weeks. 

As regards culture, this is simple. Select a position 
slightly shaded for a few hours each day; provide an open 
soil witli plenty of moisture. Leaf-soil or peat, with loam 
and sand in equal proportions, makes an ideal compost. For 
a shady nook on bonier or rockery there is nothing finer. 
And the price is Gd. for one strong plant; Is. for 3. 

Meconopsis paniculata is a primrose yellow 
counterpart for all practical purposes, every whit as 
handsome in leaf and flower. The two planted together 
would make a feast of beauty fit for the gods. The price of 
this is the same : 6d. each; 3 strong plants for Is. 

ON PAGE III. you will find offers of more hardy 
plants which stand the winter outdoors, and which will 
make your garden glorious throughout the following years, 
dying down in the autumn and reappearing each spring 
stronger and more vigorous than ever. 

BEES’ CATALOGUES ARE FREE TO YOU. 

Please write for such of the following as interest you. 
They will certainly be of service. 

Hardy Plant. 80 pages, fully illustrated in black and 
white and natural colours. 

Bulbs. All that is best, fully described and illustrated in 
6'J pages, with reproductions from natural colour 
photographs. 

RosC 3. Every Gold Medal ami standard variety wort h 
growing. The best of all the new and old Roses, with 
upwards of 103 blooms reproduced in natural colours 
from direct colour photographs. A remarkably inter¬ 
esting and useful book, containing also offers of 

. Clematis, Ornamental Shrubs, and Fruit Trees. 

Writq or order NOW. Lest you forget. 

BEES LTD., 175b, Mill St., Liverpool. 
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allowed to suffer from want of water at the 
roots, and the foliage should, in bright 
weather, be syringed with clean water twice 
daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dissolving bones (Bonos ).—The bones can 
be dissolved by the aid of sulphuric acid, but 
it is a dangerous substance to use. and the 
cost is a not inconsiderable item, particularly 
if the acid cannot be obtained near at hand. 
By far the best plan where a good supply of 
mauure is at hand is to bury the bones in the 
dung-heap. The fermentation which ensues 
will soften them, and the value of the heap 
for application to any crop will be greatly 
increased. Obviously, where it is desired to 
sell the bone-manure, this would not do, but if 
you only wish to use it yourself we advise you 
to adopt this method, if you want a descrip¬ 
tion of the sulphuric acid process we will give 
it, but it could hardly pay you to trouble 
with it for small quantities of bones. 

Rot-proof rope (Sydney S. Dixon ).—We do 
not know anything of a rot-proof rope, 
though tarred string of the best quality i9 
very durable. Even so, sooner or later this 
would perish, though probably a rope of, say, 
3 inch diameter would last for years. Such a 
rope, however, might cost you as much as a 
ehaiu. A good way of training in such a case 
is to employ two well galvanised chains set 
at a foot apart, and having stout meshed wire 
to rest on, so as to give a broader basis for 
the ltoses. By thoroughly well painting the 
wire and chains before fixing, you would have 
an arrangement calculated to last for years 
without further trouble. It is a case of the 
best being the cheapest in the long run, and 
we would certainly not advise you to try the 
rope. 

Clovers and weeds in lawns (C. B. S.).— 

Clovers are often found on lawns in a very 
starved condition and present characteristics 
widely differing from those of vigorous plants 
grown in pastures and meadows. Sometimes 
they are so small on lawns and pastures that 
their presence is unnoticed until a dressing of 
basic slag or other phospliatic manure stimu¬ 
lates them and they make themselves promi¬ 
nent. It is such cases that give rise to the 
idea that slag “ produces ” clover. The speci¬ 
mens you send seem to be: (1) Ordinary white 
Clover. (2) Yellow Suckling Clover (Trifolium 
minu9). (3) Prunella vulgaris. As to the Clovers, 
mauy people do not object to them on lawns; 
but others appear to dislike them greatly. 
Just as phosphatic manure stimulates aud 
helps them, so do nitrogenous manures aid 
the Grasses, and if early next spring you give 
a dressing of nitrate of soda at the rate of, 
say. 1 cwt. to 2 cwt. to the acre, preferably in 


two applications, you will, so to speak, help 
the Grass to overcomg the Clovers in the j 
struggle for existence. You are hardly likely ] 
to kill the Clovers, but you will make their 
presence less noticeable, and there is really 
nothing else to be done short of breaking up j 
the patches and resowing or returfing. In the j 
case of No. 3, digging out the plants is the 
best method, taking care that no rooted 
runners remain in the soil. 

Making skeleton leaves (N. J. £.).—This 
may be done as follows : Mix a tablespoonful 
of chloride of lime in a liquid state, with a 
quart of pure spring water: soak the leaves or 
seed vessels of plantH in the mixture for about 
four hours; then take them out and well wash 
them in a large basin of clean water. After 
this they should be left to dry, with free ex¬ 
posure to light and air. Some of the larger 
species of forest leaves, or such as have strong 
ribs, will require to be left for rather more 
than four hours in the liquid. 

Moss in lawn (C. C .).—The best thing you i 
can do, provided the Moss is not a result of : 
the soil being waterlogged and requiring i 
drainage, is to scarify the surface with au 
iron-toothed rake, removing as much of the 
Moss as you can. Then give the lawn a 
thorough top-dressing of fine, rich soil, of 
which loam should form one half, well de¬ 
cayed manure one quarter, and leaf-mould 
one quarter. Mix these together, and pass 
them through a 3-inch sieve to get rid of any 
stones. Just before you apply it to the lawn 
mi* 1 cwt. of bone-meal with it. and spread it 
evenly over the surface of the lawn. Sow 
some good Grass-seeds early in April, which 
rake in and roll firmly. You might also try 
the sulphate of iron dressing recommended in 
our issue of March 16th, 1912, page 174, a copy i 
of which can be had of the publisher, post I 
free, for lid. 

Turfy loam useless (Z .).—That your heap of 
turf sods should seem to be valueless for grow- 
ing plants in pots leads us to infer that it was 
hut of very poor quality at first, and now that 
five years have elapsed since it was stacked all 
the fibre in it has decayed and disappeared, 
leaving apparently nothing but poor soil. 
Your best, way will be to mix with it horse- 
droppings that have stood in a heap, been well 
damped, and occasionally turned to promote 
decay and to give the soil fibre. Add that at , 
the rate of one-fourth to the soil. Also add to 
each barrow load a quart of soot and 1 lb. of ! 
fine bone-dust. Those ingredients should assist 
the loam greatly. All the purely artificial 
manures you can add will hardly do 60 much 
good as horse-droppings. Failing these, you 
euu get old hotbed-manure, and add that. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Cecil C.. Brewer .—We think a work entitled 
“ Vegetables and their Cultivation," by T. W. 
Sanders, F.L.8., F.K.H.B., wbereiu everything 
in connection with vegetable culture is 
minutely and conciacb' dealt with, would suit 
your purpose. This you can obtain through 

any bookseller.- Various Correspondents.— 

M. Jamius address is Bourg-la-fieine, Seine, 
France. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND PRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Mrs. Horton .—A Linaria. 
probably Macedonica, but the specimen is in 
very poor condition. Job Greening .— Appar¬ 
ently Veronica Traversi, but why not have 
sent it when in flower, so that we might have 

been quite sure?- S. G. Aeasna raicrophylla. 

-A correspondent sends us a yellow-flowered 

lant to name, but we are sorry it accidentally 
eearae detached from its reference, and we 
cannot say from whom it came. The plant is 
Heliunthus multiflorus. 

Names of fruits. IF. .1. .S.- The Apples sent 
are very similar in every way to Loan’s Pear- 
main, but we should not care to say definitely 
it is that variety. It is a richly-flavoured, 
handsome little fruit, and if certain it is a 
seedling, you should send a dish of it, directed 
to the Secretary, Itoyal Horticultural Society. 
Vincent-square, Westminster, accompanied by 
a request that the specimens be placed before 
the Fruit Committee for their opinion. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. % 


Ant. Roozf.n and Son. Ovcrveen, Haarlem 
(agents, Mertens and Co.. 3, Cross-lane, St. 
Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C.).— Dutch and Cape 
Bulbs, etc. 

JI. R. Taylor, Cheam, Surrey.— Carnations 
and Picotces. 

Dome and Mason. Oak-street, Manchester.— 
Flowering Bulbs. 

Geo. Cooling and Sons, Bath.— Autumn Bulb 
and Plant. List. 

James Carter and Co., Raynes Park.— Bulbs 
for 19 IS. 

T. Smith, Newry.— Ifardy Bulbs, etc. 

Webb and Sons Stourbridge.— Cereals. 

R. Sydenham, Ltd., Teuby-street, Birmingham. 
—List of Bulbs, etc. 

Thos. Jeavons, Silver-street Pottery, Brierley 
Hill, Staffs.— Garden Pots, etc., etc. 

Tiie Wargp.ave Plant Farm, Ltd., Twyford, 
Berks.— Catalogue of Bulbs. Climbers, etc., for 
Autumn and Spring Planting. 


HORNE’S FRUIT TREES. 

SPECIAL LOW CASH OFFER. 

200,000 

FRUIT TREES AND BUSHES 

OF ALL KINDS, INCLUDING 



STANDARD PLUMS, APPLES, AND PEARS. 

10,000 Maiden Plums. 3,000 Victoria, 3,000 Czar, 2,000 Monarch, price 6/- dozen; 40 - 100. 

2-year Plums of the above kinds, 10 - dozen ; 65 - 100. 

20,000 Maiden Apples on English Paradise. The following popular kinds arc included: 

James Grieve. Hens Red, Charles K.k«, Cox's < >range, Aliington Pippin, If rani ley Seedling. Lord Derby, Worre.il er Pear- 
liiitin, Kvklinvillo Seedling, Newton Wonder, Norfolk Beauty, Blenheim Orange, Doubled, Barnaek Beauty, Annie Eliza¬ 
beth. IAdy budnloy. Stirling CaHtle, Beauty of Bath, Renown, Rev. W. Wilks, Qunrrenden, Rival, Lord Suflield, Bismarck. 
Buries 1 rince Albert; also several thousand of the above on Crab stork. Price 6 - dozen ; 40 - 100. 

Also a very fine lot of 30.000 Pyramid Apples. 2 and 3-year, on English Paradise, Including: 

Worcester Pearinain, Cox's Orange Pippin. James (Irieve, Newton Wonder, Fame's Prince Albert, Aliington Pippin, Bramley 
Seedling, Warner a King, Houblon, Charles ltoss, Peisgood Nonsuch, Beauty of Bath, and many others. 10 - doz. ; 65 - 100. 

About 50.000 Half-Standard Apples on Crab stock, 2 and 3-year: 

Worcester Pearinain. Cox « Orange Pippin, Brainley Seedling, Newton Wonder, Aliington Pippin, Blenheim Orange, and 
many others. 10 - dozen ; 65 - 100. 

Standard Apples. The following popular kinds are included:— 

Cox » Orange Pippin, Worcester Pearmain. James Grieve, Eeklingvillo, Aliington Pippin, Blenheim Orange, Devonshire, 
Quarrenden, Bramley Seedling, Warner s King, King of Pippin, Lord Derby, Wellington. Lord Suflield, Beauty of Bath 
18 - dozen ; £6 100. 

Boskoop Giant Black Currant, 2 years, 3 6 dozen; 15 * 100. Red Dutch Currants, very fine stuff, 10 / - 100. 
Superlative Raspberry cancs and Tho Devon Loganberry plants from layers, very fine plant?, 
20 - for 25 plants. Sutton’s Flower of Spring Cabbage Plants, 3- l.oou. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 


W. HORNE & SONS, CLIFFE, ROCHESTER. 


T)LACH S (iREAT RhMOYAL SALE.— A HM\ BLUCHERS, all sewn, very best 

Curtains, Muslins, Casement Fabrics, Linens, Hosiery.etr. ■*-*- leather, nailed or not, nailed, any size, 5g. * 6 il. pair 
Send for Removal Sale List. No. 147. poRt free. Exceptionally post free. Leather Legging?, 2s. 5d. pair.—H. J. GASS0 n! 
low pricea.—S. PEACH & SONS, The Looms, Nottingham. Government Contractor, Rye. 
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MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


NOTED FOR HARDY, VIC0R0US STUFF. 
FOREST, FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PUNTS. 
BULBS, all varieties. Fencing shrubs speciality. 
I rivet, Quicks, Plum, etc., nil sizes. State wants. l>ow 
estimates. 30-page Catalogue free. For success, order from 
England s bleakest coast. Growth, vitality astonishing. 
Thousands testimonials. 

EASTERLY NURSERY CO., Oulton, Lowestoft. 

BEST QUALITY BULBS. 


x ll 

50 White Tnli|w .. 0 9 
50 Scarlet Tulips 0 9 

50 Yellow Tulips .. (j 9 
50 Choice mixed Tulips 0 9 
50 Cottage Maid 13 

50 Art us.13 

50 La lieine .. 10 

50 Rose Gris de I .in .. 10 
50 Purrot Tulips 13 

50 Double Tulips 13 

100 Spanish Iris .. 0 9 

50 Single Anemones .. 10 
50 Giant French Anem¬ 
ones .. .. 10 

100 Ranunculus .. 10 


0 9 4 Grand lst-size Hya- 

0 9 einths, named 

0 9 12 Mixed Hyacinths 

0 9 20 Dutch Roman Ilya- 

1 3 cint hs 

1 3 7 White Roman Hya- 

1 0 einths 

1 0 100 Nurcissus Pheasant .'s- 

1 3 Eye . 

1 3 25 Horfleldii 

0 9 20 Emperor 

1 0 20 Empress 

20 Double Von Sion . 

1 0 50 Ornatus 

1 0 100 Mixed Narcissus 
1 0 50 Sc ilia sibirica 


100 Ixias. 1 0 50 Sc ilia sibirica ,. 10 

100 Giant Snowdrop 10 100 Jonquils .. 13 

| 100 Crocus, white .1 3 50 Freesios .. .10 

100 Crocus, blue .. ..1 3 50 Aconites .. 10 

j 100 Crocus, mixed .. 10 

j All finest quality, and best possible value. List Fuke. 

R. S. BANKS & CO., Seamcr-road, Scarboro’. 

___ iLntc o f Snaint on, Yorks ) 

HARDY PEREIMNIALS7~ 

Fine Strong Plants. 

20 Pansies, giant white 4d 12 Scarlet Geunis .. 4d 

20 Pansies, giant yellow 4d 2 Geurn Mrs Bradshaw 4d 

21 Pansies, choice mixed 4d 2 Delphinium Bella- 

I 12 Achillea The Pearl.. 4d donna .. .. . 4 d 

I 8 Double border Carna- 10 St. Brig id Anemones 4 d 

4d 10 Douhle Hollyhocks .. 4 d 
4d 15 Alyssum sax a tile 
4d eompaetn .. 4<l 


1 20 Coreopsis 
20 Canterbury Bells 


j 20 Gypsophilu pani'-ulata 4d 20 Aulirietia 4,1 

! 25 Mixed Sweet Williams 4d 15 Polyanthus PI 

15 Sweet Williams Pink 12 Scarlet Lychnis " 4d 

Beauty., .. 4d 10 Lychnis Haageana 

8 Mrs Sin kins Pink . 4d hybrids.. 4 d 

15 Brompton Stocks . 4d 12 Percnn al Lupins .. 4 d 
8 Delphiniums .. 4d 

List Free. 

R. S. BANKS & CO., Seamcr-road, Scarboro’. 

WALLFLOWERS. WAlXfLOWERS. 

Blood Red, Golden King, Vulcan, Eastern Queen, Ruhr 
Gem, or all colours, mixed, dwarf, bushy, transplanted nlunu 
60, Is. ; 100. Is. 6 d. ; 250, 3s. 6 d. ’ 

R. S. JJANKS & CO.. Soamor-road, Scarboro’. 

^* l0n 'SAR^5^NmG < IlSjDSTisATEI>? en ^ 0X1 

U NIV E R b I TV 0 F ILLIN 015 £T 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A silvery Yarrow (Achillea serbiea).— 
Rock gardens are well indebted to the 
silvery Yarrows, and this from Sir Frank 
Crisp is one of the smallest and prettiest. 
I use some' for forming edgings to the 
flower-beds. There are some silvery kinds 
of medium stature, too, suitable for mixed 
borders, but the precious ones are the 
dwarf silvery kinds when made good use 
of.—W. 

Roses out of date.— I saw the article 
signed “ S. W.,” in which Roses are i>otted 
up that are quite useless now, with all the 
beautiful long-blooming kinds we have. 
1‘raising Roses for pot culture, too! How 
many people care to grow Roses in pots, 
compared with those who grow them in 
the open air. Gen. Jacqueminot and Roses 
of that class are useless now that we have 
sorts that bloom all the summer and 
autumn.—S-, Hants. 

Berberis Thunbergi In autumn.— Among 
the finest of our autumnal tints is that 
given by the brilliant scarlet foliage of 
Herberts Thunbergi. It is- very fine this 
year, but a spray from Oulzean Castle, 
which lias just reached me, is much richer 
in colour than in my own plants. Vivid 
in the extreme on the upper surface of the 
leaves, the under one is extremely pretty 
also. Were it only for its autumn colour¬ 
ing Ii. Thunbergi is worthy of more 
extended planting.—S. Ar.nott. 

The Californian Allspice in Scotland.— 
The Californian Allspice, Calycanthus 
oecidentalis, is flowering well in the Mar¬ 
quis of Ailsa's garden at Culzean Castle, 
Ayrshire. It is growing in the open and is 
bearing freely its brick-red flowers. In 
calling the flowers “brick-red" I am fol¬ 
lowing the example of others, but the 
colour is deeper than that which we 
usually associate with the term. C. occi- 
dentalis is not by any means a common 
shrub in Scotland.—Ess. 

Ceum Heldreichi in moist soil.— The fine 
orange-scarlet flowers of Geuru Heldreichi, 
especially of the variety superbum, are so 
effective that this Avens should be in 
practically every garden. It does quite 
well even in dry soil, but, from an experi¬ 
mental planting by the side of a small 
pond, I find that this plant, like some 
others of the genus, loves a moist position, 
and that it will flower more continuously 
there than in a drier situation. It is in 
bloom nearly all summer, and if the old 
flower-stalks are removed it keeps up a 
succession of bloorr/—S..Afi-N'OCtW 1, > 
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Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin.—I quite 
agree with “Another S.” (September 20th, 
page 015) as to the merits of Cox's Orange 
Pippin after an experience of forty years. 
It is undoubtedly, in my opinion, the best 
Apple in the world. With me it crops well, 
and the fruits are splendid, and are in 
season from October until April (and some 
years even later). It wants very liberal 
treatment and little pruning. I grow both 
Ribston and lilenlieim on a wall aud in 
the open, and certainly neither of them 
is in t.lie same street with Cox’s.— 
R. M. C. 

New hybrid Clematis. —There seems no 
end to the charming variety and novelty 
these plants offer to us, both in the form 
of wild kinds from China and the regions 
near, and of beautiful hybrid sorts. Mr. 
Francisque Morel, of Lyons, is very active 
in raising hybrid sorts, and sends me some 
new forms by post. These are of much 
beauty and distinction, but are not to be 
sent out for some time. A line quality of 
many of the Clematises is their endurance 
as cut flowers. A week after their arrival 
by l»>st the flowers are fresh, though cut 
without the port ion of stem that can lie 
cut with established kiuds. We hole to 
name and describe these kiuds when 
ready to be sent out. 

Tobacco culture in Surrey. —A serious 
effort is l>eing made in various parts of 
England to cultivate Tobacco on com¬ 
mercial lines. Mr. Trevor Williams. Clock 
House, Ilyfleet, has eight acres planted 
with various kinds, including Turkish and 
Irish Gold, the latter being particularly 
suitable for cigarettes. The plants have 
made good growth, and were forward 
enough in the last week of August for har¬ 
vesting, which, considering that we had 
one shower only during the growing time, 
must lie considered satisfactory. The soil 
is of that light porous description which is 
found in many districts in Surrey, rows of 
Artichokes being planted as breakwinds. 
It is to Ik- boiled that this enterprise will 
be successful, for, if so, many aereg of 
land not very profitable now may lie 
utilised. It is estimated tbat the yield will 
lie lietween l.rtOO lb. aud 1,500 lb. per acre. 
—.T. COBMtlU.. 

Two good Scotch Thistles. — While 
Thistles for garden decoration may not 
appeal to everybody, yet In some cases, 
and given suitable surroundings, they have 
a unique and picturesque appearance. In 
such conditions a pair of stately, well- 
grown, and well-matched plants have for 
some (ime been attracting considerable 
attention in the garden of Captain 


Cassady, at Bessy's Croft, near Lauries- 
ton, Kirkcudbrightshire. The larger of 
the two is rather overlOl'eet in height, and 
the other is only an inch or two less. The 
plants were put otit duriug last year, but 
did not—being biennials—bloom ; but they 
liavfe been greatly admired since they came 
into flower duriug the past summer.— Scot. 

New Cladioll. —We have from Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, from their new nursery at 
Taplow, a superb series of Gladioli which 
astonish us by their fine colours and 
growth. It is useless to describe them aud 
not easy, but they are all described in 
Messrs. Barr and Sons’ catalogue, and 
below we give the names of those we like 
best. After the labours of the American, 
French, and English raisers, the iiuijort- 
ance of these plants is understood; the 
main questions are their cultivation and 
how one can avoid their maladies:— 
America, I.e Nuit, Sulphur King, Klondyke, 
Carnival, Negro I’rince, Fence. Frimulinus 
(wild form), La Luna, Intensity, Exouia, 
Peach Blow, Ariadne, Golden West, Dawn, 
Safrano, Princeps, Jessie, M. .Tarry 
Delogets, Fille de Champ, Fille de France. 

Primula malacoides in the open in 
Scotland.— It may be of interest to 
northern readers to know that I found 
Primula malacoides in the garden of Mr. 
James Lindsay, Alexandria, Dumbarton¬ 
shire, the other day, and that it has been 
growing there without protection for some 
time. Even the exceptionally severe 
winter of 1912-13 has not harmed this 
Primula. It is growing in free soil at the 
base of a wall, and when I saw it, in the 
middle of September, it was flowering 
freely. The success of Mr. Lindsay should 
encourage others to give Primula mala¬ 
coides a trial in the open. As a greenhouse 
plant it is well known, and it has grown 
in favour since its introduction by Messrs. 
Bees, Ltd., in 190S, it having been found 
by their collector, Mr. George Forrest, 
who sent home the seed.—S. Abnott. 

Dry weather in S.W. Scotland _We have 

had an unusual spell of drought this year, 
and seldom have I seen the soil so dry at 
this season. In many gardens plants are 
suffering severely, and in one I visited the 
other day the plants were looking very un¬ 
happy and few autumn blooming 
perennials were in flower, owing to the 
drought. Many are flagging badly, and it 
is rather pitiful to see them suffering so. 
The supply of water has failed in raan.v 
eountry houses, and in quite a number of 
gardens there is no water to spare, except 
for plants under glass. Late sown and 
late planted annuals are doing liadly. In 
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gardens witli heavy soil and a low summer 
temperature, (he converse, as a rule, is the 
case find plants are doing well. Drum- 
lanrig, for example, is in very fine condi¬ 
tion this season, the dry weather suiting 
the heavy, cold soil in what is one of the 
coolest situations in Scotland.—A. 

DiasceaBarbers. Some of mybest-loved 
things are annua! flowers that some of us 
forget to sow, and from among them this 
year I omitted this modest and distinct 
plant, native of S. Africa. In some soils 
it. would become perennial. The past 
spring was a bad one for annuals, slugs 
sweeping them down time nftcr time and 
some, like the pretty Swan liiver Daisy, 
hardly showed at ail. Several sowings 
shared the same fate, so this year I must 
follow the advice of Mr. Farmer and try 
little Indian ducks. From Sir Frank 
Crisp.—W. 

A variegated Antirrhinum.— One won¬ 
ders why an Award of Merit was given to 
a variegated Snapdragon at a recent 
Edinburgh show. There is no justification 
for being so honoured. Like many other 
variegated things, it is only a curiosity, 
and on what ground the award was given 
passes my comprehension. We have more 
than enough of these variegated-leaved 
plants, and we could dispense with a great 
many, if not all, of therii without any real 
loss to our gardens.— Anti-vakiegation. 

[This Antirrhinum was shown before 
tlie Floral Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, on September 24th, aud 
we were pleased to see that the committee 
did not favour such a weedy and inferior 
form of the Snapdragon, of which we now 
have so many beautiful kinds, both tail 
and dwarf.— Ed.] 

The Newtown Pippin.—I have read with 
pleasure some of Mr. Farmer’s notes, but 
iiis remarks about this fruit are nonsense. 
Does lie really think that tile public who 
seek this fruit in every fruit-shop in 
London and other cities are fools or mad? 
And to call it a second-class fruit 1 I doubt 
if lie has ever tasted it true. The very 
qualities he mentions as essential to a good 
Apple are embodied in it! .No discussion 
on this subject can lead to any good if we 
begin by denying the truth that this, tested 
by its flavour and keeping qualities, and 
impularity, is the best known Apple. This 
opinion is based on testing in all waysevery 
Apple that has come to Covent Garden for 
many years as well as our owu fruit. The 
market success is such that, the growth of 
the Newtown is extending in countries not 
all so good as its old home. In tine brisk 
flavour, the best are still to me those from 
Albemarle County, Virginia.—S., Hants. 

A note from Hillbrook Place.— Our two 
best things on the house now are Solatium 
jasminoides and Physianthus aibens, just 
now a perfect sheet of bloom, and they 
have been going on for Heaven knows how 
long. It seems to me a wonderful year 
for bloom ; Traehelospermum jasminoides 
better than it has ever been, and Tricuspi- 
daria dependens just opening some flowers. 
My Pampas, Gynerium carmineumRendat- 
leri, is beginning to bloom; the colour 
seems to me to lie lighter than my 
recollection of wliat I saw at Gravetye 
two years ago. 1 must write to Mr. 
.Tnmin for his list of Clematis. Many 
of our nurserymen have not got many 
of the good ones and generally in their list 
appears “Clematis in variety.” No lady 
gardeners for me, as Warner says in “ My 
Summer in a Garden," “ a woman always 
did make a muss in a garden.—H. R. Y. 

Kniphofia grandis, — A particularly 
handsome Torch Lily, pronounced by the 
authorities at Kew to he Kniphofia aloides 
var. grandis, is now coming into bloom, 
aud will he at iisAm*t in Soultl Devon 
during tbp early > The 


flower-heads are very distinct, being 
shorter and far greater in circumference 
than those of tiie majority of the family, 
one spike that was measured, and fairly 
representative of tile thirty or more on the 
clump from which it was cut, being 
7 inches in length and 15 inches in circum¬ 
ference. The colouring is also very attrac¬ 
tive, tlie upiier part of the rounded spike 
being bright orange-scarlet and the lower 
portion clear lemon-yellow. This Torcli 
Lily is undoubtedly one of the linest of the 
race, being especially valuable ou account 
of its late blooming, though in cold dis¬ 
tricts, where it might be three weeks or a 
month later than in South Devon, this 
might not be an advantage.—W vmdham 
Fitz Herbert. 

A note from Cayton Hall.— Perhaps tlie 
enclosed snapshots of the grounds at 
Gayton Hall will he of interest and worthy 
of being inserted in Garlie.nj.no Illus¬ 
trated. Gayton Hall is the oldest in¬ 
habited house in Cheshire, and the 
grounds are very beautiful. Tlie “low 
garden ” was, many years ago, tlie moat. 
On the lawn are two Scots Firs planted by 
King William III. of Orange before cross¬ 
ing over to the battle of tlie Boyne. The 
herbaceous border is a riot of lovely 
colouring, including Rudbeckia, Holly¬ 
hocks. Scabious (various). Reseda, 
Achillea, Eryngiuins, Coreopsis, Nigella, 
Anehusas, etc., in all over forty different 
kinds of plants. At. the far end are some 
very old Tew trees, remnants of what were 
at one time those which were planted by 
law in every parish to provide weapons for 
the body of archers which every parish had 
to muster.— Edith C. Turnbull, Gayton 
Hall, Haswflt, Cheshire. 

[Many thanks for very interesting 
photos, which; we regret to say, are too 
much reduced for us to get the result we 
desire if reproduced.—E d.] ' 

Cardeners and examinations.— We see a 
printed statement about examinations 
being held now for gardeners, the 
examiners being gardeners and a lady. 
We regret this movement for bringing 
gardeners into the crowd of examinations 
which are now held in many walks of life 
with very doubtful results. By apprentice¬ 
ship and journeymanship is the only way 
to learn gardening. Colleges and schools 
are well enough for chemists, doctors, 
lawyers, and other technical professions, 
but gardening is a work of observation in 
the o]icn air, and purely practical. There 
is so much to learn, and so much variety 
of garden to be studied from actual tilings, 
that little time could be spared from it for 
passing paper examinations and storing 
the memory with facts that have little to 
do with the work of life. We advise 
young men to have nothing to do with 
these examinations, and employers would 
bo right in taking no notice of certificates 
got by them. An inferior class witli a 
faculty for memorising books only will 
arise. Many of the best gardeners in 
England would not be able to pass any 
examination, nor would they be any the 
better for it if they could. As well teach a 
sailor to sail a ship by examination as 
teach gardening, which is learnt by 
work and observation in the open air. 

A line Cladiolus Candavensis.— The 
siiecimen Gladiolus I send you is a new 
variety of Candavensis which is remark¬ 
able for its wonderful sturdy growth and 
the great height to which it grows. The 
spike that I send you was grown in our 
Taplow nursery from bulbs planted ns late 
as Iasi May, and there the plant is now 
5 feet lo fi feet high. In tlie trial grounds, 
however,of the National Gladiolus Society, 
at Southampton, thisGladiolns this season 
was 7 foot high, and was conspicuous all 
over tile garden for its remarkable vigour 


and height. I think it will lie found a 
most valuable parent for raising a new 
race of giant hybrids. It was called 
" Semaphore,” but tlie name will now have 
to lie changed, as there exists a variety of 
Lemoine’s, of the “Butterfly class,” which 
is called “ Semaphore.” The name will 
probably he “ Empire."—!’. Rudolcu Barr. 

The sweet-scented Virgin's Bower 
(Clematis Fiammula).—Many charming 
pictures are formed during August and 
September with this, but it is only effec¬ 
tive in those gardens where it has been 
planted and neglected, for if it is pruned 
annually and ke.pt more or less trimmed 
in to a wall or trellis, much of its beauty 
is lost. When, however, it is planted at 
the foot of a trellis, wall, or fence, and 
allowed to grow freely year after year 
with no other attention than the removal 
of some of tlie dead flower-heads, or even 
without that, it forms a beautiful object, 
for its rambling branches cover a con¬ 
siderable area to a height of 35 foot or 
20 feet, and tlie fragrant, white blossoms 
are borne witli tlie greatest freedom. For 
tlie wilder parts of the garden it is speci¬ 
ally adapted, more especially where an old 
tree or bush can be provided for its sup¬ 
port. C. Fiammula is a native of Europe, 
and has been grown in British gardens for 
upwards of three centuries. In addition 
to tlie type, there is a variety—rubro-mar- 
ginata—which is distinguished by ils 
flower segments being bordered with red. 
It forms an excellent companion for tlie 
type, for its flowers are quite ns fragrant, 
and their distinctive colouring is seen to 
advantage when in contrast with tlie daz¬ 
zling white of those of the parent plant. 
When planted in good loamy soil it grows 
rapidly and quickly covers a considerable 
area, whilst a stock of plants can be raised 
in a short time, either by inserting cut¬ 
tings in sandy soil in a close frame during 
summer or by sowing in spring the seeds, 
which usually ripen well,—D. 

Small pools. —An illustration of one of 
our small i>ools—roughly, 40 feet by 25 feet 
-in the wild garden appeared in tlie issue 
of Gardening Illustrated of December 21st 
last. It may interest you and some of your 
readers to hear of some of our failures and 
successes. The Water Lilies have been a 
great success and have been in bloom for 
three months, and there are many buds yet 
to oi>cii, but we made a mistake in putting 
in such strong-growing varieties as 
Gloriosa, Cbromatella, Colossea, and Glad- 
stoniana, magnificent as they are. I see it 
will be necessary to divide them every 
second year or they will cover the whole 
surface of the water. This is an objection 
on (be score of labour, and dealing with 
tlie fish when the pools are emptied Is also 
a trouble and risk. Until tills year the 
Zebra Rush in the picture was planted in 
tlie shallow water on the edge. It grew 
well, but the leaves kept on reverting to 
tiie green type, so we tried confining tlie 
roots in pots with excellent results. We 
did not use enough restraint in planting 
ou the banks. Rumex Ilydrolapathum and 
Lingua grandiflora, both beautiful things, 
arc too rampant for such a place ; this also 
applies to Sagittnria, and I am afraid to 
Onltha polypetala. Fortunately, I can find 
other places for these things. Cortainly 
the best things we have had on tiie edges 
are Primulas, fine groups of pulveruienta, 
frondosa. Cockburniana. rosea, etc., and 
the little Calla palustris, which is now 
very pretty with its red fruits. In a wild 
garden where one lias the necessary facili¬ 
ties, sloping ground and a plentiful supply 
of running water, small pools add very 
much lo the beauty and, to my mind, to 
the onjoymentl of the garden, and what I 
have done in that way has amply repaid 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA DELAY ATI. 

IINbORTu nately, this evergreen Magnolia is 
not sufficiently hardy to withstand a winter 
of ordinary severity in the open ground in 
the neighbourhood of London, although it ! 
may be grown against a wall. It would, j 
however, be likely to succeed in the mild ! 
climate of Devonshire and Cornwall, and j 
owners of gardens in either of those | 
counties, or in places where a similar 
climate prevails, would do well to include 
it amongst choice plants for present plant¬ 
ing. It is a native of Yunnan, where it is 
plentiful in the mountains at an altitude 
of 5,500 feet to 7,000 feet above sea-level. 
On poor soil it forms a bush 8 feet or so 
high, but in rich soil it reaches a height of 
30 feet. Judging by its behaviour when 
growing under suitable conditions in this 
country, there is every promise of its maxi¬ 
mum nroDort.ions being assumed. The • 


in “ Flora and Sylva,” vol. 1, p. 18, by the I 
late Mr. G. Nicholson. It appears to have 
been originally grown in Europe by M. 
Maurice L. do Vilmorin in his arboretum 
at Les Barres, and early in the present 
century seeds were received by Messrs 
Veitch from their collector, Mr. E. H. 
Wilson. An illustration and description of 
the plant appeared in the “ Botanical 
Magazine,” 1009, t. 8282. I>. 

Kew. 

Treatment of Hydrangeas.—Could you let 
me know how to treat Hydrangeas growing in 
tubs? They are wintered in a Peach-house 
with practically no heat. I do not know how 
they should be pruned.—C. Z. * 

[If the plants are crowded, any old or 
exhausted wood may during the winter be 
cut out. Then, in spring, as growth 
recommences they should occasionally be 
given doses of liquid manure or one of the 
many plant foods now available.] 

Cotoneaster Wheeleri.—In your issue of 
February 1st, 1913 (page 65), you were good 


this country, but it could probably be 
obtained from Messrs. Veitch, King’s- 
road, Chelsea, who, if they do not stock 
the species, would doubtless b<* able to 
' procure it. Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, 
Ireland, is another likely person to whom 
i application might he made.] 

Fremontia californica.— Although this 
' Californian shrub, or small tree, is too 
slender for general outdoor culture in the 
British Isles, there are many places in the 
south and south-west counties where it 
might be planted with every possibility of 
success, for it is already represented by 
mature specimens in some gardens. A few 
years ago a very line example was to be 
seeh on a high wall in the garden of Sir 
E. Loder at Leona rdslee, where it 
blossomed well during summer, and in a 
few Cornish gardens it may be met with 
iu the open ground. Belonging to the 
Sterculia family, it is recognised by its 
broadly cordate or ovate leaves, which are 
evenly lobed, thick in texture, and 



species commands attention by reason of 
its magnificent foliage, for the larger 
leaves are each from 10 inches to 13 inches 
long and fig to 7 inches wide, with stout 
stalks 2 inches to 3 inches in length, the 
leaves are also remarkable for their thick 
texture and rich colouring, the dark gTeen 
of the normal colouring being relieved by 
a silverv reverse, and on the younger 
foliage by a glaucous bloom. The cup- 
ska peel flowers are not to be compared in 
beautv with those of Magnolia grnndiflora, 
although they are about G inches across 
when fully expanded, the petals being 
thick in texture and cream-coloured. Like 
other Magnolias, it should only be planted 
in warm, well-drained ground. Soil of a 
light loarnv character is quite suitable, 
but when peat can bo procured it is advis¬ 
able to place a little about the roots at 
planting time. The species was named in 
honour of Father Delavay. a French 


enough to give particulars of Cotoueaetere. 1 
was unable to get 0. rotundifolia, which I par- 
ticularly wanted, from the people to whom I 
applied, and they suggested <J. Wheeleri in 
place of it, but as it was getting late in the 
season I decided to let it stand over. Wonld 
you be good enough to any if C. Wheeleri is as 
good as tf rotundifolia? I have purchased 
(J. fliraonsi and 0. frigida, as per your article. 
If not against your rules, could you mention j 
one or two reliable firms who grow these ! 
shrubs?—P. T. i 

[Cotoneaster Wheeleri is a synonym of j 
C. buxifolia. Although this is u showy i 
and useful species it could not be substi¬ 
tuted for C. rotundifolia. The former is ; 
of rampant growth, growing 8 feet or | 
10 feet or sometimes more in height, 
spreading Widely and bearing evergreen i 
leaves, showy white flowers, and small red 
fruits. C. rotundifolia, on the other hand, 
is often but 3 feet to 4 feet high when 
mature, loses its leaves during late winter, 
is less showy when in flower, but more 
conspicuous when in fruit. The fruits are 
twice the size of those of C. buxifolia, 
very bright, and retained on the plants 
until early spring. It does not appear to 
be generally catalogued by nurserymen in 1 


densely hairy beneath, and by its golden 
blossoms, which apiiear singly from the 
leaf axils. The individual blossoms are 
2 inches or more across, nnd are produced 
with considerable freedom. Its natural 
habitat is given as from Pit River to San 
Diego, and it is said to be most abundant 
on the foot-hills of the southern Sierra 
Nevada. It is raised from seeds, and it 
is usual to keep the young plants in pots 
until they can be planted permanently. 
Given good soil it grows with considerable 
vigour, the branch system, however, de¬ 
veloping much more rapidly than the 
roots, thereby making it a difficult subject 
to transplant. Good loamy soil, fairly 
well drained, suits it best. 

Sophora japonica, —This is the last of 
all the large-growing trees to blossom in 
this country, for, it. usually flowers in 
September. When an exceptionally 
warm and sunny year occurs, however, 
such as 1911, it blossoms iu August. Even 
then it rarely produces fruit, but a fairly 
good crop, was borne and numerous seeds 
perfected in 1911, bite of_the few occasions 
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oil which fruits have been seen in this 
country. A native o£ China, it has been 
grown in this country since 1703, and 
mature trees are to he found in various 
parts of tlie southern counties. Those 
which have been grown amongst other 
trees form tall trunks 1J feet to 3 feet in dia¬ 
meter, surmounted by a spreading head of 
brunches, but trees whicli have been grown 
in the otien usually develop a short trunk 
and wide, round head, with branches 
sweeping the ground. The dark green, 
pinnule leaves retain their rich colour, 
even through a considerable period of 
drought, when the foliage of other trees 
begins to fall. The cream-coloured flowers 
are pea-shaped and borne in large terminal 
panicles, often in such profusion as to 
almost hide the leaves. In China the 
flowers are collected just before opening, 
and are used for dyeing silks yellow and 
for changing blue silks and cottons to a 
pretty green. S. japoniea should be given 
good loamy soil, although it will grow 
fairly well In sandy material. Several 
varieties have been introduced, the best 
known one being S. j. pendula.—W. D. 

Clerodendron Fargesi. —This Chinese 
species makes a good companion for 
C. triekotomum, a Chinese and Japanese 
shrub which has been in cultivation for a 
considerable period. It is of recent intro¬ 
duction, for it was importtd amongst the 
many plants received from the Far East 
during the first few years of the present 
century. Growing as freely as the older 
plant, it appears to be quite as hardy, if not 
hardier, than C. triekotomum, and might 
■well lie included in gardens in all the 
southern and western parts of the coun¬ 
try. Like the older plant, it forms a 
wide-headed bush, but the branches are 
more evenly developed from the ground 
upwards, probably by reason of the 
secondary branches being more numerous 
and slender than in C. triekotomum. The 
leaves vary considerably in size, the larger 
ones being 5 inches or 0 inches long and 
3 inches wide. In early autumn they 
assume a reddish-purple colour, which is 
less bright than that of O, triekotomum. 
The white, fragrant flowers are borne 
from the ends of the branches during 
August and September with considerable 
freedom, a bush in full flower being very 
noticeable both on account of the mass of 
colour and the scent. After the flowers 
fall, rounded fruits, which are violet- 
coloured when ripe, appear. The hardy 
Clerodendrons thrive in light, warm, 
loamy soil, and enjoy a position exposed 
to full sun. although they may also be 
grown where there is shade for part of 
the day. They are readily increased from 
seeds or by cuttings of the roots. The 
latter should he made 3 to 4 inches long 
from sections about the thickness of a 
lead pencil and he inserted in sandy soil 
indoors.—D. Kt.\v. 

The Pink Broom (Notospartium <'ar- 
michaellue).— Although this shrub is .some¬ 
times spoken of as the 1‘ink Broom, it does 
not belong to either of the genera with 
which we are iu the habit of associating 
the name of Broom. The genus, in fact, 
contains but the one species, and itscounee- 
tion with the Brooms is due to its long. 
Rush-like shoots being somewhat like those 
of some of the kinds of Cytisus and 
Genista. A native of New Zealand, it has 
long been an occupant of botanical 
gardens, but is practically unknown as an 
ordinary gurdeu shrub. It grows from 
3 feet to "> feet in height and produces long, 
slender, flattened branches, which are 
destitute of leaves, but bear in their place 
small brownish stipules which closely 
clasp the hranchesjjd each joint. The Pea- 
shaped flowers a/cof,a^de'icaJ(J rfjade of 
pink and are boViejfc*-y nfiilVUie leaf 


axils in June. Like the true Brooms, it is 
very impatient of root disturbance, and 
should be placed in a permanent position, 
preferably from a pot, whilst quite small. 
It thrives in rather light, well-drained, 
loamy soil, and is not averse to that of a 
peaty character. Cuttings may be rooted 
during late summer and autumn if placed 
in sandy soil in a cold frame, hut the best 
plants are those raised from seeds. Seeds 
are ripened in this country when n fair 
amount of sunny weather succeeds the 
flowering time, and a supply of seeds can 
sometimes be procured from New' Zealand. 
—D. 

Dwarf shrubs under trees (E. il. V .).—The 
following dwarf-growing shrubs may be grown 
beneath the shade of trees. All stand pruning 
well:—Euonymus radicans and its variegated¬ 
leaved varieties, common and Irish Ivy, 
Hypericum calycimim, Berberis Aquifolium. 
Aucuba japoniea, and Rhododendron ponti- 
cum also thrive in shade. The latter may be 
cut down fairly hard each year, but it is not 
advisable to prune the Aucuba regularly. The 
Euonymus, Irish Ivy, and Hypericum are the 
most satisfactory subjects. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

Try how one may, there is always a diffi¬ 
culty in preventing some of the earlier 
blooms from damping. I mean in respect 
to sorts which are grown to produce speci¬ 
mens for the November shows. By select¬ 
ing early-formed buds the flowers take a 
long time to open, and they are doing so 
at an unnatural time, so to speak. This 
difficulty does not occur in the case of 
kinds that give blossoms early iu the 
autumn in an ordinary wny—the early- 
flowering ones. I put plants of the dark 
variety. His Majesty, in a place where 
sunshine never reached them w'hen the 
blossoms were opening and the most for¬ 
ward of them are quite spoiled : in fact, 
tlie plants may as well he cut down, as the 
flowers will be useless. Mrs. W. T. Smith 
—mentioned in a former note—still gives 
trouble; so, too, does tlie white variety, 
Mrs. Gilbert Drabble. I should say these 
two sorts resent feeding at the time their 
flower buds—at least, tlie early ones—are 
setting. 

Other than the above, all are going on 
satisfactorily. Room is being made in the 
greenhouses to get all under cover by the 
end of the month orearly in October. When 
the plants are being shifted under glass 
we have a good opportunity to deal with 
them in case of mildew. This fungus in 
most seasons attacks the leaves more or 
less, and it spreads rapidly when the 
plants are inside. Each plant can be 
placed on its side and flowers of sulphur 
pulled on the under surface especially. 
For the sake of cleanliness the pots are 
washed and any decaying leaves removed. 

The more room given when under glass 
the better, but, unfortunately, we mostly 
iind a greater number of plants cultivated 
than can be properly accommodated, and 
this is the cause of no eud of failures. 
When tlie plants are stood thickly to¬ 
gether there iB bound to lie loss of foliage, 
and this, iu its turn, affects the opening 
flowers. Air and light about them are as 
necessary to finish the blossoms as when 
leaves are forming outside. In lofty glass 
structures it is well to raise the I mis. 
This item is of great assistance, for by so 
doing the need for water at the roots 
comes pretty often, and this is a good sign 
that the plants are doing well. Continue 
the use of liquid and other manures as 
when the plants were outside, doing this 
up to the time the flowers are fully ex¬ 
panded. At first, shade may lie advisable, 


preferably by fixing blinds to roll up and 
dowm when required, and, failing these, 
whitening will do, as this is little trouble 
to put on the glass again after rains have 
washed it off. As the autumn advances, 
however, and tlie power of the sun de¬ 
clines, it is well to let in all available 
light, or the colour of the blooms will 
suffer. 

Do not be afraid to give a great amount 
of air. At first the doors, as well as the 
ventilators, may he opened in the day, hut 
at night it will be best to nearly close the 
latter—and, of course, the former in case 
of fog. Then, as the florets open, air 
should reach them less abundantly, en¬ 
tirely closing tlie front of the greenhouse 
in all but clear weather, being guided also 
by tlie weather in the matter of top air. 
The lights should never be quite shut 
down, night nor day, unless it be to ward 
off a pretty severe frost. Fire heat, too, 
should be employed, more to dispel mois¬ 
ture than to give waYmtb. About 00 degs. 
is a good temperature for the opening 
flowers. We can now (determine what to 
do with our bush plants! grown to give a 
quantity of bloom. Tire sorts for a 
November display will at this time have a 
crown hud at tlie point oil each branch. 
If we take away the side sterns which ap¬ 
pear with and around them; v and so pre¬ 
vent the growth going on to the terminal 
or last bud, we may enhance the size of 
the blossoms if we lessen their number. 
Exceedingly attractive specimens—say of 
single Chrysanthemums—are obtained in 
this way. A plant with from n dozen to 
a score of comparatively large flowers 
would be more pleasing to many people 
than oue with double that number of 
smaller flowers. Not only so, but flowers 
from the crown buds usually h^ld them¬ 
selves stiller than do the late-foriued oues. 
If busk specimens have been treated as 
advised in these notes during the (season— 
that is, not topped in any way. there 
should be nothing wanting in the'way of 
sliapable plants. It is surprising how 
even the Branches are, both in length and 
in time of flower buds showing. 

Respecting early-flowering or outdoor 
kinds, I have seen them in better rfder in 
past years than they are this. Probably 
tlie plants did not have time to Recover 
from a rather dry summer. One’thing, 
tlie selection of varieties is often atifault; 
September and October kinds aiie fre¬ 
quently put out together, and whAn the 
former are in bloom the latter a re.' green 
and growing at tlie tops. This gives the 
whole a patchy appearance. I a in told 
prices have been low in the market this 
year for early kinds. This must he for 
produce not well grown. The pure white 
Roi des Blancs, for instance, now so pure 
and clean, noted in florists’ windows, can¬ 
not lie purchased at a low figure—niir the 
handsome blooms of the white Countess. 
Of course, such as these have had some 
protection, and all are worth it. Plants 
simply rooted, planted, and then left to 
grow at will, without being tied, thinned, 
watered, or in any way eared for—as so 
many are—will not prove satisfactory to 
anyone. II. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum Piercy’s Seedling.— Of 

moderate height, seldom exceeding 
IS inches, and of excellent habit, there ate 
few of the earliest-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums which are superior to Piercy’s Swil¬ 
ling. Invaluable alike for beds or for the 
border, its neat, bronzy-yellow flowers are 
an unfailing source of pleasure, while its 
value for cutting in sprays is well-known 
to those who grow if. Such varieties, it is 
lo lie feared are not numerous in these 
days when large flowers and new varie¬ 
ties are the rage.—K: B- T. 
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ROSES. 

CLEMATISES AND ROSES ON OAK 
TRELLIS. 

My best way of growing Roses is on an 
old-fashioned post and rail fence, which, 
happily, my men can make easily, Oak 
wood being plentiful with me. I have 
never known any way in which Roses look 
better than on this Oak paling. It gives a 
fine background for a mixed border and 
does not rob anything, as Yew and lots of 
other things, which people unwisely make 
backgrounds of, do. Among the Roses I 
plant an odd Clematis or two, and when 
the plants do well the effect is charm in sr. 

W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses failing. — I will be much obliged if 
you will tell me what is the disease which has 
affected the enclosed Rose-leaves. I obtained 
forty-five Rose-trees last autumn and all of 
them are affected in this way. and most of 
them are now' quite dead. Another lot of 


the bed with a strong iron rake and 
remove some of the surface soil, burning 
this also. You will find a dressing of 
freshly slaked lime, at the rate of a quart 
to a square yard, a deterrent after this. 
Something must be done to prevent the 
spores starting again in the spring. Spray 
with Bordeaux mixture according to the 
Instructions upon the packets. This can 
be obtained from almost any florist or 
nurseryman. TVhy some of your plants 
died and others survived can scarcely he 
diagnosed by the two small loaves 
received.] 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

IIARDY PLANTS FOR FORCING. 
The time is approaching when those who 
I make a practice of forwarding hardy 
flowering plants and shrubs in early spring 
| should be making a selection of suitable 
subjects. It is a good plan, nnd one that 
I is practised in trade establishments, to 


.Tune one may have an uninterrupted 
succession of bloom. It is simply a 
matter of calculation as to the number of 
plants required, which should be all potted 
at the same time, starting the first lot at 
the close of the year and following up 
with successional batches until March. 
The dwarf form, compacta multtflora, is 
a good companion to japonica, as is also 
astilboides, which responds readily to 
artificial warmth. It may he as much of 
a surprise to some of your readers as it 
was to me that the Goat's Beard Spirma 
is a good tiling for early forcing. I should 
have thought, blooming naturally so late, 
that it would not have responded to the 
I forwarding process, but several years ago 
I saw some plants in good condition early 
in May. By reason of its stature and big 
cloudy masses of bloom, it is one of the 
most impressive hardy plants we have, 
and very good for roomy conservatories 
where taller-growing things, for associa¬ 
tion with Falms, Camellias, etc., are 



Roses and Clematis on an Oak fence. 


Roses supplied by the same grower has done i 
very well. I will be glad to know if anything 
«*an be done to save the remaining plants. The 
bed in which they are planted was made two 
years ago, thoroughly trenched and manured, 
and the first year planted with Borne old Moss 
Roses. I do not therefore think there can be i 
anything wrong with the soil, but would like 
to know before replanting the bed. I have 
obtained Roses from the same grower twice 
previously, and these did well. The varieties , 
which have failed this year, and of which I en¬ 
close sample leaves, are La France. Viscountess 
Folkestone, aud Mme. Jules Grolez. It has 
been a very dry, hot season here.—M. T., 
Ashford, Co. Wicklow. 

[We do not think there Is anything the 
matter with your soil. So far as we can 
judge from the two leaves sent us, your I 
plants are suffering from red-rust and ' 
orange fungus. This has been accelerated 
by the dry and hot season you have experi- I 
eneed. The main thing now is to destroy | 
the dead leaves as soon as possible, as 
they contain spores of the disease that 
would attack the wood and often kill the 
plants during early spring growth. Pick 
off and rake up as many of the leaves as 
you can, burning them at once. After col- 
Jecting and burning Hre* leaves, goi over 
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I>ot about the middle of October and let 
the plants remain in the open until the end 
of November. The late autumn rains 
settle the soil round the roots, and the 
sharp frosts which occur at that period 
put the plants into a complete state of 
rest. Experienced growers maintain that 
plants thus treated respond more readily 
to the combined influence of heat and 
moisture when it is desired to bring them 
along into growth after the turn of the 
I year. 

Astilbes are, of course, indispensable, 
and are, in a general way, grown in 
Holland, where the conditions are more 
favourable than in this country. P»y 
means of very liberal culture and abund¬ 
ance of moisture it would be an easy 
matter to grow the Astilbe in this country, 
but it is very susceptible to spring frosts, 
which injure the foliage just as the plants 
are starting into growth. Even in the 
warmer districts of England Astilbe 
japonica and its various varieties cannot 
be relied on for outdoor culture. From 
the beginning of March up to the end of 


needed. Those who desire something 
out of the ordinary way should try 
Gillenia trifoliata, closely allied to the 
Spiraeas, and very distinct and pretty. It 
throws up a branching head of bloom from 
IS inches to 2 feet in height, which is 
studded with white blossoms. The stems 
of this Gillenia, although slender, are so 
strong that no staking is required, and 
the individual blooms last a long time in 
good condition; considerably longer than 
is the case with most things brought into 
bloom early in the year. 

It is a fact that in the search for new 
things suitable for forwarding under glass 
we have for very many years failed to 
realise the potentiality of things for this 
purpose which have been cultivated in 
English gardens for centuries. The 
Laburnum, for instance, was introduced 
into this country in 1500, and it is only 
within the last few years that it occurred 
to someone that it might be used in a small 
state for decoration early in the year. 
The colour is just what is needed at that 
season, and the golden racemes on plants 
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that have been* specially prepared are very 
telling. The Guelder Rose is another ex¬ 
ample of tardy recognition. The Crimson 
Thorn and the common Thorn are now 
used in this way, and very pretty and 
sweet is the latter; in fact, this inhabitant 
of our woods and hedgerows is one of the 
most enjoyable things that can be em¬ 
ployed for indoor decoration. Hydrangea 
paniculata is, without doubt, one of the 
finest forcing plants we have. It can be 
had with two or three heads of bloom in 
ti-inch pots, and it can be grown in the 
form of more or less large specimens with 
a dozen or more trusses. If the plants 
are well cared for after blooming they can 
l»e kept in good condition from year to 
year in pots, but the best way is to plant 
out in good ground for the summer 
months, and when they become too large 
for indoor work they can be left in the 
open, where they will make a fine show. 
Deutzias may be treated in the same way. 
and there will be no need to purchase 
annually. At the same time they may be 
shifted on until they become quite large 
si»ecimens. Some years ago half-a-dozen 
big specimens were annually exhibited at 
the London shows, and it was understood 
that they had been kept in that condition 
without change of soil for some years. 
'Phis may have been the case, as every 
exj)erienced grower knows that it is simply 
a matter of food, and if enough of the 
right kind is giveu, strength will be main¬ 
tained. Byfleet. 

'NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Carnation failing.—I would be clad to know 
what is the matter with the enclosed Carna¬ 
tion (Perpetual). It is attacked at the base of 
the leaves at the nodes. The whole plant 
loses vicour and becomes distorted.— Chel- 
TOMAN. 

I We see nothing wrong with the growth 
sent—nothing indeed but what might have 
arisen from a cultural error, such as an 
insufficient supply of moisture at the root 
when the new growth was emerging from 
the nodes on the stem. These nodes 
present no abnormal condition, the split¬ 
ting at the base of the leaves which you 
refer to as being “ attacked ” being doubt¬ 
less caused in the above-mentioned 
manner. In every other respect the 
growth sent is quite healthy, no distortion 
being noticed. You would, of course, be 
aware that each variety has its own 
peculiar method of development, hence 
requires studying alone. Habit of growth, 
vigour or the lack of it, root development 
— i.c., sparseness of freedom—are some of 
the main points wherein these plants differ 
from each other, though to one and all 
may be meted out similar treatment. Had 
we been shown the growth you submit 
minus your letter we should without the 
least hesitation have pronounced it quite 
healthy.] 

The Chimney Bellflower (Campanula 
pyramidalis).—Will you kindly answer me 
the following question? In March I was given 
a quantity of Campanula pyramidalis, about 
3 inches high, which I potted off. Since then 
I have given the plants two more shifts. They 
are now in 7-inch pots, which they have well | 
filled with roots, hut have made scarcely any l 
top growth, as the tallest, is only about, 

8 inches or 9 inches high. They are standing 
in the open. Could you tell me when they 
should flower? I shall be grateful for any 
help.—W hitchurch. 

[In the pots you refer to the plants will 
pass the winter quite well if plunged in a 
cold frame, requiring little beyond ventila¬ 
tion on all favourable occasions and the 
removal of decayed foliage. In the 
ensuing February or March the .plants 
should be shifted into their flowering ])ots, 
and, according to the size of the individual 
examples, the pots may bo from 8 inches to 
12 inches in diameter. The soil for the 
final potting should be good turfy loam 
with the addition of one-third rotten 
stable dung 
Dioit 
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is heavy. From this time till the appear¬ 
ance of the flower-buds the plants should 
be given oj>eii-air treatment and a position 
sheltered from high winds. Close atten¬ 
tion should be paid to watering, the 
plants also receiving occasional doses of 
weak liquid-manure or soot-water. Thus 
treated we have few plants to compare 
with this for the decoration of the green¬ 
house from August onwards, when they 
should be in full flower.] 

Plumbago not flowering.—Year after year, 
with scarcely a break, I have been disap¬ 
pointed with Plumbago capensis. and I should 
be glad of hints how to get, it to flower. It is 
planted out in a border. The house is a.very 
sunny one, but is not now heated in winter; 
formerly I kept out the frost, but have not of 
late years heated in any way, though the 
house being in a sheltered position doe9 not 
require much assistance in this way to keep 
the temperature above freezing point. Nor, 
so far as I can see, is the absence of heating 
the cause, inasmuch as a cutting from the 
same plant, which I rooted a few years ago, 
flowers tolerably well in a pot. 1 cut back 
the plant about February, and it grows luxuri¬ 
antly, but only once has it given a show of 
bloom in about five or six years. Evidently 
there is some fault in my management, and 
l should be glad if you would point out what 
it is. The growth is very profuse. Is it possi¬ 
ble that it has too muon root room? —London 
Suburbanite. 

[Evidently the cause of the non-flower¬ 
ing of your Plumbago is that it grows too 
freely, owing to the large amount, of root 
room. It would be easy to restrict the 
size of the border by means of a few bricks 
and some cement, taking care, of course, 
that proper provision is made for 
drainage.] 

Treatment of Hippcastrums. I have lately 
taken over a collection of the above bulbs. 
They are in a green and growing state (old 
plants). Ought I to dry them of! gradually? 
Please advise me what to do.—E. B. 

LTo succeed witli Hippeastrums in pots 
they need the temperature of a warm 
greenhouse. You should water the plants 
till the leaves show signs of turning 
yellow, which should now be the case. 
After this less water must bo given, and 
when quite dormant they should be kept 
thoroughly dry. During the autumn they 
must be fully exposed to the sun in order 
to thoroughly ripen the bulbs. A shelf in 
the greenhouse, or a frame fully exposed 
to the south, is the best for them at this 
season. By the beginning of February a 
little water may be given if necessary, 
this being increased as the leaves and 
flower-stems develop. For ijotting, which 
when necessary should be done before the 
bulbs start into growth, a suitable com¬ 
post is two parts loam to one part each of 
loaf-mould, well-decayed manure, and 
sand. In lotting shake the bulbs clear of 
the old soil. At one time it was considered 
necessary to repot every year, but it is 
now not so universally followed, and we 
have seen bulbs flowering well that had 
been for three years in the same pots.] 

Brunsvigia Josephinae.— A line-flower¬ 
ing example of this strange South African 
bulbous plant was shown at the Horticul¬ 
tural Ilall on September 9th, when it was 
given a cultural commendation; It is a 
weird rather than a showy subject, as 
from a large, solid Amaryllis-like bulb, 
and while it is still leafless, is pushed 
up a stout, erect stem, nearly a yard in 
height. This stem is crowned by a large 
hemispherical umbel, which in the ex¬ 
ample shown contained about forty 
flowers. The umbel is fully a couple of 
feet, in diameter. It is not that the flowers 
are large, as they are comparatively 
small, and of a deep crimson colour, but 
they are l>orne on very long, stiff pedicels. 
The glaucous, strap-shaped leaves develop 
very soon after the flowers have faded. 
Apart from any other consideration, this 
Brunsvigia is interesting in l>eing sug¬ 
gested ns one of the parents of that fine 
form of Amaryllis Belladonna, known as 
the Kew variety, which has been by some 
named Amaryllis Parkeri.—K. R. W. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


.NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blackberry leaf diseased.—I would be much 
obliged if you would tell ine the name of the 
blight on these Bramble leaves and the best 
way of preventing its recurrence next year. 
This is the second year it has been on the 
plants.— J. McDonald. 

[The disease is that known as the Black- 
borry-leaf-dot, and your only remedy is to 
collect and burn all the affected leaves 
without delay. It were better, provided it 
is also practical and i>ossible, that you 
sacrifice the plant and burn it on the spot. 
This radical measure would probably ex¬ 
terminate the disease, and which is im¬ 
possible in any other way.] 

Hollyhocks diseased. -Would you kindly 
tell me if the enclosed plant is suffering from 
Hollyhock disease? I grew a quantity of 
plants from seed in July and they are all 
strong except for the brown spot's on the 
underside of the leaves. I had a plant grown 
in Northamptonshire from seed, free from 
disease, and a plant brought from a garden 
near here. Both have, since coming here, got 
the disease, and I burned t he leaves. There are 
no other Hollyhocks in the garden and the 
Mallows and Lavateras do not appear to suffer 
from it. The soil is loam with clay subsoil, 
well drained, and the garden is very suunv. 
Would you advise me to burn all the young 
plants and start fresh next year or can I save 
them?—M. Napier. 

[The plant sent is attacked, though not 
severely, by the well-known Hollyhock 
disease, Puccinia malvacearum, and for 
which there is no complete cure. Condy’s 
fluid, Bordeaux mixture, and salt solu¬ 
tion, used once every fourteen days or so, 
are all recommended. A breakfastcupful 
of salt to three gallons of water is the pro- 
]>oi'tions, employing a fine spray syringe 
so that the solution does not reach the 
roots of the plants. Another remedy is 
one bushel of lime slaked, adding when 
cool a like quantity of soot. 4 lb. of flowers 
of sulphur, and 2 oz. of sulphate of copper, 
finely powdered. Tass the mixture 
through a fine sieve and dust the plants 
well over with it a few times during the 
growing season. You ask “ should you 
burn the plants?” hut if you do it is highly 
probable that the next hatch of seedlings 
will be just as had. Try one of the above 
remedies instead.] 

Wasps and rat-poison.— A short time 
ago, while laying down poison for rats in 
an orchard, I found a very strong wasp’s 
nest in a hole in the ground. Knowing the 
readiness of wasps to attack any strongly- 
smelling substance, I wondered if they 
would venture to taste the poison. Taking 
a piece of the paste fully larger than a 
walnut, I procured some sifted sugar and 
dusted it over the poison, laying it down 
in close proximity to the mouth of the nest. 
On going hack during the following day 
the poison had entirely disappeared, not a 
wasp was to be seen, and on digging out 
the nest the wasps were found to be dead. 
In nests such as these rat poison may be 
valuable, but to prevent accidents in 
future the jKiison will be pushed down the 
hole at night in such a. way that the wasps 
must clear it away before they can emerge. 

—KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

Weeds In lawn and Clematis (II. B. Bar- 
low ).—A caterpillar has, doubtless. been at¬ 
tacking the Clematis. Search for it at dusk, 
or shake the branches in the daytime, when it 
might be dislodged. Weed No. 1 is not recog¬ 
nised, it may be any of a hundred Grasses 
that, from the diminutive scrap sent, could 
only bo guessed at. If troublesome, dig it out. 
It appears, however, to mow down quite well, 
lienee may easily be kept down. Specimens for 
naming should be in flower and as complete as 
possible. Fragments cannot be recognised. 
■Weed No. 2 appears to be the “Self-heal" 
Prunella vulgaris, and is easily eradicated by 
digging it out. If it has long occupied the 
lawn, seedlings would doubtless appear for a 
year or two. but if the work is persevered 
with and the plant is not permitted to flower 
and seed, it could be soon got rid of. En¬ 
quiries should be addressed to The Editor. 
Gardening Illhstrated, 17. Furniva 1-street. 
London. E.(L_ Queries are answered through 
the paper, and not by post. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

PANSY JACKANAPES. 

Tiie mountain and alpine plants from 
which many of our Pansies are derived do 
not endure well our southern climate. 
They seem happier in the north or on the 
mountains, and that is why in Surrey and 
Sussex one sometimes loses and then for¬ 
gets them, as I did this. Rut last year I got. 
some more of it, and intend to have it 
again. It was raised by Miss Jekyll, who 
writes as follows about it:— 

“ Pansy Jackanapes—yes, it is my 
plant. I had gathered some seed—from a 
yellow one, ns farms I remember—and it 
came among the seedlings. Seeing it was 


all, however, we think dwarf shrubs 
would be. best for winter—that is, berried 
and flowering shrubs. For example, just 
now you might have such things as the 
berried Solnnums, Erica hyemalis, Ketino- 
sporn olitusa nurea, with the Creeping 
Jenny draping the front of the box. These 
would carry quite well to near Christmas, 
when, in place of the two first-named, Au- 

I Cuba japonica vera, marbled leaves and 
scarlet berries, and variegated Ivies could 
be introduced, with Erica earnea, the hardy 
Winter Heath, in the front. Amid these, 
Tulips, Hyacinths, or Daffodils could be 
arranged, though these would require to 
be planted earlier. For early spring effect 
you had lietter resort to market pot plants. 

1 as Rhodanthe,Hydrangea, Mignonette.and 


ORCHIDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dendrobium Falconer!. — Last spring I 
bought a plant of Dendrobium Falconeri, half 
established. It is growing on a piece of nork 
bark, and since I got it it has thrown out a 
number of shoots, each from 1 inch to 4 incheR 
long, with clusters of roots where they join 
tile stem. I cannot see that there are more 
of . the tiny bulbs than when I got it. Should 
I rest it now- or keep it growing on and give 
up hopes of flowers next spring? —Kathgar. 

[This beautiful Dendrobium is not by 
any means an easy one to g^ow, and it 
never thrives many years after being 
imported. The best method of cultivation 
is as follotvs :—It should, as stated in your 
letter, be grown upon a block of wood or n 
piece of cork bark, and then suspended 



Tufted Pansy Jackanapes in pewter bowl. 


a bright, pretty thing, I took care to pro¬ 
pagate it by division and cuttings.” 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Window boxes. —My house faces north, and 
I have a great liking for window bores. Will 
you be so kind as to inform me in your 
correspondence column whether it is possible 
to have plants that would bloom, or at any 
rate appear presentable, in boxes facing 
north? If so. please say what should be placed 
in them in autumn for spring bloom, in spring 
for summer bloom. I should not mind 
expense if fair results are practicable. Before 
coming to live here I think I saw a reply to 
a query such as mine, but it is not in my back 
numbers.— Ledgerwuod. 

[As you say you should not mind in¬ 
curring expense, the difficulty might be 
got over by more or less frequent changes 



the like, and these having given of their 
best, replace them by Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, Marguerites, Hydrangeas, trail¬ 
ing Campanulas, and the like. Scarlet 
tuberous Regonias and white trailing 
Campanula often do well In such a situa¬ 
tion, while many hardy Ferns are quite at 
home.] 

Work In frames. -Some of these will he 
required for propagating now, and when 
the late Cucumbers are cleared out the 
frames will come in for Violets, but that 
time is not yet. though the mutter must 
be kept in mind. Many cuttings will be 
struck out in the open air now without 
glass or any covering. Pelargoniums do 
best altogether outside. 


from the roof in the plant stove or warm 
Orchid-house, for it enjoys a hot, humid 
| atmosphere during the period of growth, 
which is from March to October. While in 
a state of activity it must be supplied with 
plenty of water by dipping it whenever it 
becomes at ail dry, and a spray overhead 
is beneficial when the weather is dry and 
hot. From October till February a cooler 
temperature, say about 00 degs. Fahr., is 
advisable, and ihe spraying can be dis- 
l>ensed with, hut it will be necessary to 
(lip tiie plant about once a week in tepid 
water, or more frequently if the psendo- 
bulbs show any signs of shrivelling. Very 
little compost is required, but in the spring, 
when fresh growth commences, a little 
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Osmunda fibre and Sphagnum Moss may 
be added wherever there happens to be a 
little space among the roots. You have 
kept it in too low a temperature and 
perhnps given it too much shade. For the 
present keep it growing, and directly the 
bulbs show signs of maturity remove to 
cooler and drier surroundings.] 

Coelogyue cristata.— Kindly give treatment 
of above Orchid.— E. B. 

[This blooms, as a rule, in February or 
March, and a few weeks after the spikes 
are cut is t[ie proper time for repotting any 
plants that require It. Shallow pans are 
generally preferred, and these should be 
tilled to three-fourths of their depth with 
drainage, over which place a thin layer of 
rough Sphagnum Moss. The plant will 
root freely in a well-drained compost, con¬ 
sisting of three-parts good fibrous peat, 
the remaining part being composed of 
fibrous loam and Sphagnum Moss, adding 
some broken crocks and coarse sand. The 
temperature of a warm greenhouse, or 
intermediate house, will be sufficient for 
it. A light shading only Is necessary when 
the sun is powerful. It delights in a clear 
light, and will, when finishing up its 
pseudo bulbs, enjoy direct sunshine. When 
grown in too shady a place the spikes 
generally fail to carry their full comple¬ 
ment of flowers. During the season of 
active growth the plant requires an abun¬ 
dant supply of water at, the roots, and a 
dally syringing overhead will assist to 
keep the bulbs plump, and the foliage 
clean and healthy. Soon after growth is 
completed the flower spikes commence to 
push up, the development of which takes 
a considerable time from their first 
appearance. These spikes being liable to 
damp off if moisture accumulates about, 
them, syringing or watering overhead 
must be discontinued, and whatever water 
is required at the root should lie carefully 
given. While in this semi-resting condi¬ 
tion the plants will require less water, but 
they must not be kept so dry as to cause 
the pseudo bulbs to shrivel. As the flowers 
push up, an occasional dose of weak 
liquid-manure water will assist the plant 
through its greatest trial. It may be 
added that sometimes when the plant is in 
a strong, healthy condition its leading 
pseudo bulbs get beyond the limits of the 
pan in which it is grown, and in order to 
obviate this and reduce the size of the 
plant, these leading pieces may be severed, 
willi about three bulbs attached to each, 
leaving the remaining parts to produce 
back breaks. These severed pieces may 
then be arranged together in a pan, anil in 
sufficient numbers to make up specimens 
of suitable sizes, according to the require¬ 
ments of the cultivator.] 

Dendroblum Phalanopsls. This beauti¬ 
ful autumn and winter-flowering Den- 
drobe received Its specific name on ac¬ 
count of a fancied resemblance of its 
flowers to those of the Moth Orchids. Cer¬ 
tainly it is a very fine plant, its arching 
sprays of deep rose and purplish-mauve 
being in great demand for exhibition and 
floral decoration. It is native of North 
Australia and New Guinea, and was in¬ 
troduced to cultivation by Captain Broom¬ 
field. of Balmain. After the spikes are re¬ 
moved it will need to be given a rest in au 
average temperature of 55 degs. Ftihr., 
and kept on the dry side, but sufficient 
water must Is? given to keep the pseudo- 
bulbs in a plump condition. When growth 
begins in the spring any necessary repot¬ 
ting or top-dressing may be done, using a 
mixture of Osmunda-fibre and Sphagnum 
Moss. This Dendroblum will not thrive if 
a large quantity of soil is placed around 
the roots, so rather small pots or pans 
should be chosen, but they must be suffi¬ 
ciently large to 
ably. During the 
Digitized by 


moist atmosphere is essential, but very 
little direct watering is needed till the 
new roots arc seen creeping over the edge 
of the pot, when the supply can be in¬ 
creased. The plants ought not to be 
heavily shaded, but they will require some 
protection for it few hours each day 
throughout the summer months. Where a 
warm Orchid-house or Dendrobium divi¬ 
sion is not available the plant-stove will 
make a good substitute, but as soon as the 
terminal leaf is seen they must be gradu¬ 
ally inured to a drier and cooler tempera¬ 
ture.— Sadox. 

GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Pears. —It is Important at this 
season of the year that we should have 
wholesome, well-flavoured Pears. I cannot 
eat Williams for its musty and. to me, 
offensive flavour. The ones I find best in 
September are Clapps’ Favourite, Dr. Jules 
Guyot. Any reports from your readers as 
to eatable early Pears would be welcome. 
—S., Hants. 

Creen Corn. —In gathering this excellent 
September food much care is essential to 
get it in the right state. In America, 
where it is plentiful, this is commonly 
done, but in our country experience is 
wanting on the part of the gatherers, and 
it is often sent in to the cook too young, 
and, no matter how cooked or served, is 
flavourless. The grains should be as 
large as Peas. Something depends on the 
variety, but most are insipid if gathered 
loo young.- S.. Hants. 

Apple Tom Putt. —In a weekly column in 
one of our daily papers I notice a glowing 
account of the Apple Tom Putt, but as the 
writer of the article in question is ap¬ 
parently one of those people to whom size 
and colour in fruit are all-important, I am 
rather doubtful of liis recommendations. 
He praises Worcester Pearmain to the 
skies—an Apple often justly described as 
a highly-coloured fraud. Will any reader 
who knows kindly inform me its to the 
merits or otherwise of the Apple Tom 
Putt'/—W. J. Farmer. 

Pumpkins or Squashes. —Truth refers to 
these as follows:— 

“ The Pumpkin in England is but 
little used, and yet in America it is a 
great favourite for puddings, pies, 
Pumpkin stewed, omelettes, and many 
more ways also. The Pumpkins 
should be thickly peeled and all 
spongy parts removed. They may 
then be cut into slices, laid in a 
buttered dish, with layers of any 
jtticy fruits laid between each, 
screened with sugar, the dish covered 
with a good puff paste, and set in a 
hot oven until the crust is cooked.” 
They give rucIi a fine supply of food in 
winter to the Americans that it would be 
a gain to add them to our stores in that 
way. The recipes in books are of the usual 
cookery kind to spoil food. Thus two 
kinds of sherry put on one dish, cupfuls 
of sugar and spice, are things to spoil good 
vegetables. Our American friends could 
tell us bow to cook these things without 
such additions. 


MOORLAND BERRIES. 

Mount .and berries and game grow together, 
mature together, and should be euten 
together. The earliest is the Cranberry. 
Cranberry jelly is the thing to eat with 
venison, and it lends piquancy even to 
mutton, of which in the Highlands one is 
apt to get almost too much. Cranberries 
should be well washed and the dark- 
coloured berries picked out, as they are 
apt to spoil the colour of the jelly. Only 
a small quantity of the jelly should be 


made at a time, ns the flavour deteriorates 
with keeping. Unfortunately, the supply 
of Cranberries in this country is growing 
less. The enclosing and draining of bog- 
lands deprive them of their favourite 
growing-ground, and they have to be im¬ 
ported from Russia, Sweden, and America. 
They can, if gathered dry and stored In 
bottles tightly corked, be kept a long time 
uncooked. Next to the Cranberry in 
popularity comes the Rowanberry. Rowan 
jelly is now fairly well known, and has n 
curious, bitter flavour, all its own. A very 
delicious jelly, said to closely resemble 
Guava jelly, may be made of equal parts 
of green Apples, ripe Rowans, and almost 
ripe Blackberries. The Bilberry is really 
the Black Whortleberry, and the red 
variety is known as the Cowberry. 
Delicious sweet omelettes are made with 
the Cowberry in Tyrol, and the Bilberry 
forms a favourite ‘ 1 compote at Swiss 
pensions. Devonshire people, however, 
love “ whorts ” and eat them with their 
famous cream. The Itewberry and Cloud¬ 
berry are delicious varieties of the Black¬ 
berry met with in certain parts. The 
latter is bright orange in colour, and in 
taste is said to resemble Tamarinds. The 
plant is smaller and the fruit larger than 
the Blackberry. It grows in high, peaty 
moors, and is very popular in Derbyshire. 
Wild Raspberries grow abundantly in 
Scottish glens, and it was a happy thought 
that crossed the Raspberry and the Black¬ 
berry and produced that now popular gar¬ 
den favourite, the Loganberry. The slim 
scarlet berries of the Wild Barberry form 
a feature of many an autumn woodland 
scene in the North. Barberries are of an 
amazing tartness, and the fruit needs to 
have plenty of sugar added to it. Here is 
a recipe for the jelly:—Wash the berries 
well, and put them in a stone jar with the 
water that clings to tiiem from the wash¬ 
ing merely. Place the jar in a large 
saucepan of boiling water, and steam 
steadily for an hour. Strain off the juice, 
add one and a quarter itounils of sugnr to 
each pint of juice, and boil rapidly for live 
minutes. Barberry jam is also good.— 
The Lady. 


BANANA COOKERY. 

Bakeo Bananas. —Peel and quarter 
four Bananas, and put into a buttered 
baking-dish with eight tablespoonfuls of 
water, four of sugar, four teaspoonfuls 
each of melted butter and Lemon-juice, 
and a sprinkling of salt. Bake slowly for 
half-an-liour, or less, basting frequently. 
The Lemon-juice may be omitted. 

Baked Bananas (another way!.—Re¬ 
move half the peel from each and bake 
covered for half-an-liour, open side up. 
Remove tlie rest of the skin and servo 
with melted butter, to which a little hot 
cream may lie added. Or, serve in the 
skins. 

Fried Bananas.— Peel, slice length¬ 
wise, season with salt, dredge with flour, 
and fry in oil or butter, or dip in egg 
and crumbs, or cut in two crosswise, dip 
in egg anil seasoned crumbs, put on ice 
for two hours, and fry in deep fat. 
Sprinkle with Lemon-juice if desired. 

Banana fritters. —Make a batter of 
two cupfuls of milk, three well-beaten 
eggs, and enough flour sifted with a tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder to make a stiff 
batter. Dip peeled and quartered 
Bananas in the batter anil fry brown in 
deep fat. Drain and serve with any pre¬ 
ferred sauce. 

Escali.oped Bananas. —Peel, slice, and 
put into a buttered baking-dish, in layers, 
seasoning each layer with salt, pepper, 
butter, and a little cream. Cover with 
buttered crumbs, moisten with cream, and 
bake covered for half an hour, then 
uncover and brown. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT3. 

LILIES IN THE GARDEN. 

It Is only within recent years that Lilies 
have been planted largely in the best pos¬ 
sible way, and that Is among shrubs. At 
one time it was considered suitable for 
pots alone ; but under these conditions the 
finest growth and bloom were never ob¬ 
tained. Planted in the open, however, 
among Rhododendrons, Lilies are 
thoroughly at home. 

In growing ihe Lily in this form, there 
is very little trouble. The soil that suits 


choose a sheltered situation, not exposed 
to the full glare of the midday sun, and 
where the soil is rich and well drained. 
They will succeed in ordinary garden 
material if this is well manured, but they 
like best an admixture of peat and loam. 
The finest results with Lilium auratum 
have been obtained by planting it among 
Rhododendrons, as -used to be practised 
by the late Mr. McIntosh, at Duneevnn, 
Weybrldge, and is now done at Kew. 
When once established among them, there 
is no need to disturb the roots for several 
years. Rhododendrons, or clumps of 
shrubs of some kind, abound in every 


Thus it is that, when placed in vases, 
they often shed. The foliage of this 
Echinops is of a bright green, the under¬ 
side being covered with a silvery down. 
All the Echinops are very hardy, and 
increase by root division, an operation 
necessary every two years or so if they 
are to be kept to a reasonable size.— 
Townsman". 


WESTERN CANADIAN WILD 
FLOWERS. 

Fbom the time Hie big Crocus Anemone 
bursts from the ground, to bid the linger- 



Lilium auratum platyphyllum among shrubs in a Surrey garden. 


such shrubs as the Rhododendron also 
agrees with the Lily, and the growth pro¬ 
tects the tender rising stems in early 
spring, when, if it were not for this pro¬ 
tection, they would suffer from frosts. A 
top-dressing of manure each year will keep 
both shrubs and Lilies in vigour, but it 
must not be dug in. The finest Lily for 
planting in this fashion is L. auratum and 
its several forms. Under these conditions 
the full beauty of the variously-coloured 
flowers is obtained. The bulbs are in the 
soil that suits them, and the growth is 
screened from heavy rains, cold winds, 
and late frosts. Those ■ 
clumps of shrubs 


Those who have no large 
to plum Lilies in .should 


garden, but present a monotonous effect 
when their season of flowering is over 
unless relieved by a rich display of bloom, 
as here advised. It relieves the scenery of 
tameness, and gives colour in the autumn. 


Echinops Ritro (the Globe Thistle).— 
This plant, like the enemy to gardeners— 
the common Thistle—will thrive in the 
poorest of soil, but it yields a profusion of 
heads of dense blue, which are of an 
ornamental character in a border. Those 
who grow them, and desire to keep the 
flowers a few weeks, do not always get 
them as soon as they have attained the 
desired colour, but allow them to open. 


ing snowdrifts farewell, right on till the 
hardy Michaelmas Daisy welcomes the 
frosts of November, the whole country is 
ablaze with flowers. Not isolated speci¬ 
mens, but acres of beautiful Tiger Lilies 
paint the ground a blood-red. Bank after 
hank of Wild Rose and masses of Wild 
Cherry and Saskatoon blossoms fill the 
bluffs, rivalling the Snowdrops in their 
whiteness. Beautiful Orchids, Sunflowers, 
and Marigolds flower in their season, and 
in every sheltered bluff the Winter Greens 
give out their fragrance. Everything is 
on a most lavish scale, and every plant is 
in haste to bloom. For the summer is 
short, though the days are long, and the 
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frosts of October put an end to the season 
of flowers. 

The Bird Cherry (Primus Pennsyl¬ 
vania) is one of the first trees to bloom, 
the flowers appearing almost before the 
leaves. Cultivated Cherries are frequently 
grafted on it. The Saskatoon, or June 
Berry, has beautiful blossoms, followed by 
abundant fruit, which is valued both by 
settlers and wild birds. Gaillardin arts 
tata is peculiar to the prairies, but is re¬ 
presented in gardens by a cultivated form. 
Tlie disc florets tire usually purple, and 
are surrounded by broad, orange-coloured 
ray florets. The Winter Green, or Shin 
I.eaf (Pyrola elliptica) has beautiful little 
flowers with the choicest perfume, and it 
grows to perfection in damp, moist spots. 
The yellow Lady's Slipper (Cypripedium 
pubescens), found growing in swamps and 
moist woods, lias a stem which sometimes 
reaches a height of 2 feet, bearing a pale- 
yellow-. moccasin-shaped flower towards 
the end of May and throughout the month 
of June. In some parts of the States, 
where the plant blooms much earlier, this 
Orchid is a favourite flower for church 
decoration. The Canadian Anemone (A. 
canadensis ► is well worth a place in 
gardens, as it continues to bloom during 
the greater part of June and July. The 
Crocus Anemone or Basque Flower (A. 
Pulsatilla) is our earliest spring flower, 
the stems bursting through the ground on 
the first warm day. The wild Lily of the 
Valley (Mnianthemum canadeuse), the 
dwarf Cornel (Coruus canadensis), and 
the false Solomon’s Seal (Smilacina stel- 
lata) are all in bloom during the months of 
May and June.—S. J. Wiolet, in The 
F ie/d. 


is still one of the most, showy. King Alfred 
(orange-salmon) will lie selected in place 
of either Edrom Beauty or Helen Lewis. 
King Mnnoel (a fine dark maroon) is 
better, perhaps, than Nubian. King White, 
Die finest white yet introduced, recently 
obtained an award of merit from the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Lavender 
George Herbert (Dobbie’s strain) is prob¬ 
ably the best of the shade. Maud Holmes 
(crimson), Mrs. C. W. Breadmore 
(creamy - buff, margined rose), Mrs. 
Cuthbertson (rose and white), a grand 
variety; Mrs. I-Iardcastle Sykes (light 
pink)—had been discarded, but we shall 
take it up again—has been good this 
year. Mrs. J. C. House (deep rosy- 
iuuuve) will lie selected in preference to 
Queen of Norway. Mrs. Routzubii 
(apricot and pink), Nora Unwin (a fine 
white, especially for market) are also 
good. Prince George (violet and lilac) has 
come to the fore this year. Rosabelle 
(bright rose) is very telling when well 
grown. It. F. Felton is a large lavender- 
coloured flower. Between Scarlet 
Emperor and Dobbie’s Scarlet there is 
HI tie to choose. Thomas Stevenson (orange- 
scarlet) must also be included in any 
■selection. I have purposely omitted the 
striped and mottled varieties. These may 
be pleasing to some; lmt they will not 
assist in competition in the same way self- 
coloured sorts do. May Campbell (cream 
and carmine) and Mrs. W. J. Unwin 
(white, flaked scarlet) are two of their 
kind which are superior. II. S. 


SWEET PEAS : NOTES ON VARIETIES. 
Thebe is a tendency on the part of those 
who specialise in varieties for sale to limit 
the number—or rather, the names. This 
is commendable, for few tilings upset the 
grower more than to find an old variety 
tinder a fresh name, and, perhaps, pur¬ 
chased at a high figure. Now- that these 
flowers are fresh in one’s mind I would 
like to give my impressions of the sorts 
I have grown this year—or soon at the 
exhibitions. The time, too, will soon be 
here for sowing the seeds, and if one 
cultural item has fixed itself upon us more 
than another it is the benefits of autumn 
sowing. It may be that some amateur 
growers have not the proper appliances to 
raise young plants and keep them throngi 
the winter. In this case plants which are 
autumn-raised can be purchased at plant¬ 
ing time in spring at little above the cost 
of seeds. And, again, some dealers will 
undertake to rear the number of plants 
required, and deliver them in small pots 
in spring; but, of course, in this instance 
tlie orders should be given in autumn. 
Under any circumstance it is wise pur¬ 
chase the seeds soon, because certain sorts 
are usually somewhat scarce. 

Aggie Elder (rosy-cerise) is a solid, 
highly-coloured flower, not so large, per- 
Irnps, as Edith Taylor, but likely to be 
chosen in its place. Agricola (lilac) is 
distinct and pretty. Clara Curtis 
(cream); Dobbie's Cream is a fine tyi>e. 
Dobbie’s True Lavender is a light- 
coloured flower of exquisite beauty. 
Duplex (creamy-pink, semi-double) is a 
sort that, will he highly esteemed. Elfrida 
Pearson (pale pink) was not so well 
shown as usual this year, but it is first- 
rate. Elsie Herbert is a fine white-edged 
rose; Hercules (rose-pink) was wonder¬ 
fully fine this season, and is the best of 
the old Countess Silencer colour. Inspector 
(orange-salmon. semi-double) will be 
grown in preference to Melba nr any of 
the shade. Jol»»lngman (rjsy-carmine) 
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VOTES AND REPLIES. 

A malformed Snapdragon.—I shall he much 
obliged if you will kindly inform me through 
your excellent paper whether the enclosed 
malformation of Sweet William is of frequent 
occurrence and from what cause it proceeds. 
It was sent me from a cottage garden in 
Cambridgeshire, and I believe several plants 
were in the same condition.—M. R., Hants. 

[The Moss-like head in lieu of flowers is 
a comparative rarity in the Sweet 
William, and, like other vegetable freaks, 
may or may not lie perfietuated in the 
plant. It is of sufficient interest that eut- 
tings might be rooted for the sake of ex¬ 
periment.) 

Winter edgings. —It does not. always 
follow that in the garden where special 
attention is paid to edging plants for 
borders in summer much interest is 
evinced ns regards winter and spring edg¬ 
ings. Many of ns lake a pride in tlie Imlb- 
edgod pathway, where in the early year 
Snowdrops and Seillas and Crocuses bring 
their colour, but, it should not lie forgotten 
that, interspersed among such, one may 
plant for a spring display Pansies, For¬ 
get-me-nots, and Aubrietias: that Cine¬ 
raria maritime and Cerastium Bleber- 
steini will at least give a furnished ap- 
penratice to a border before tlie earliest of 
tlie bulbs flower. IL is well to bear these 
in mind in making alterations in a garden 
jtlSt now.— VVOOPBiSTWlCK. 

Removing Wallflowers. — Not infre¬ 
quently Wall flowers are grown satisfac¬ 
torily until Hie time comes to transplant 
Ihom to their final quarters in the autumn, 
and from that period they receive a check. 
This is often brought about by insufficient 
care being exercised in lifting them and 
getting them to tlie place intended. The 
best plan. I think, is to dig over tlie bed 
or border, and to lift each plant separately 
with a fair amount of soil, that will, at 
any rate, ensure a minimum of disturb¬ 
ance at the roots. It is. 1 find, a mis¬ 
take to interfere very much with file roots 
at this time of the year, and, therefore, 
care should lie taken in removing plants 
now. They should be dealt with singly. 
Never attempt to move a number nt the 
same time. A litile extra care now, and 
firm planting, will often pay .in Hie end. 


It does not always-follow that the largest 
plants turn out the best. One often finds 
that they stand severe weather worst, 
whilst stiff, sturdy specimens go through 
a time of frost with l-ttle or any harm — 
Townsman. 

Winter wall coverings.— Some of our 
all-the-year-round wall coverings do not 
appeal to us very much during the summer 
when there is a wealth of both foliage and 
flowers, hut when in October tlie Virginia 
Creeper takes on its richest tints ere the 
leaves fall, then we are conscious of the 
value of other things. Amongst these tlie 
Ivies, in their great variety, some like 
aurea maculata, with blotches of gold, and 
Donerailensis, with small, purplish leaves, 
intermingle on some walls with the silver- 
leaved sorts, making quite u wall picture 
in the late autumn days, when the last of 
the flowering plants ure past their best, 
’l'rue, one sometimes is able in a mild 
autumn to have many Roses quite late on 
sheltered walls. I have gathered Gloire 
de Dijon and William Allen Richardson 
far on into November, but when frosts ap- 
pour in earnest it is to foliage coverings 
tve must turn. Scarcely is the new year 
ushered in than the Winter Jasmine sets 
tlie wall aglow with its yellow star-like 
blossoms, and presently, as the days begin 
to lengthen, that other golden flower, 
Forsythia suspensa, appears. Who is 
there who does not remember that before 
tlie spring days actually arrive one is able, 
on sheltered walls, to have the richly- 
coloured blossoms of Cydonia japoniea? 
For dwarf fences and low walls even the 
old friend the Myrtle has claims upon us. 
Ill this time of planting we should think 
of those that serve us best as wall-cover¬ 
ings In winter.—Druav. 

Gunneras In dry or wet soils.— 
“ K. B. T.,” who writes, page 0(18, of Gun- 
nera muniqula succeeding so well minus 
the orthodox moisture and other things, 
may lx; interested to know that about 
forty years ago a particularly fine siieci- 
men, probably not less than 15 feet across, 
of G. scabra was to be seen growing in the 
very light nnd sandy soil in the nurseries 
of the late Robert Parker, at Tooting. 
Shade was non-existent in its vicinity, and 
dryness was accelerated by a bed of gravel 
and sand several feet 111 thickness under¬ 
lying the whole nursery area. This flue 
plant grew and flourished amazingly, and 
flowered each year, receiving but occa¬ 
sional soakings of water in summer time 
and a mulching of Brtieken over its crown 
in winter. Doubtless this plant under the 
orthodox conditions of moisture would 
have attained huge proportions, while its 
noble presence under the unorthodox con¬ 
ditions named rendered it an object of 
interest to the large number who from 
time to time visited these once famous 
hardy plant nurseries.— E. II. Jenkins. 

Perovskia atriplicifolla.— Can any of 
your readers tell me if Perovskia lie cut to 
the ground every year in spring whether it 
will send up fresh shoots which will 
flower tlie following August? Also, at. 
what distance apart ought it to be planted 
to form a lied? I have a plant of it in 
flower at present, and both flower and 
foliage are very pretty. — Oliphant A. 
Bbown. Shiel, Sand;/ Lane-road, near 
Cheltenham. 


Phlox frondosa (M. K. I— Wo do not detect 
anything particularly wrong with the Phlox, 
and there is certainly no evidence of fungus. 
The brownness of some of tlie leaves, which 
you probably mistake for disease, is quite 
natural, ft is merely the maturing of the 
older leaves, which in nil claeses of vegetable 
life takes place each year. In planting you 
have buried the plants rather too deeply, 
judging bv tlie specimens before tis. and tins 
von might remedy when replanting again 
becomes a necessity. If any plants are really 
dying oil. you had better lift, and examine 
them. In all probability insect life is present 
at the _raot_ 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

JAPANESE IRIS AT II ILL BROOK 
PLACE. 

The Japanese Iris is a great puzzle to 
many of us, and it would be a great gain 
to us if some people who know it in its 
own country would tell us something about 
the natural conditions in which it grows 
there. In our country it often does well 
for a year or two, and dies back. Some 
of us are not quite sure whether it should 
be in the water, or just out of the water, 
or whether the soil for it should be rich or 
poor. In Sir Henry Yorke’s garden it 
thrives in tlie rich peaty and leafy deposit 
there, as is shown in this illustration. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Making a cemented pond watertight.— 

Kindly tell me how to make a cemented pond 
watertight. I have a small one with a centre 
Bpray. by which it is filled, and a tap for 
running off the water. The cement frequently 
cracks. It has been repaired again and again, 
but all is ineffectual in making it hold water. 
-J. T. 

[The fault with your present pond is, we 


river—and the rock wall on quite high ground. 
In both places they seem strong and healthy. 
Can you suggest the cause of their non¬ 
flowering?—E. B. S. 

[The plants are doubtless under some 
local influence of which we have no know¬ 
ledge. Occasionally in gardens not far 
removed inland from the .sea an excess of 
growth at the expense of flowering is seen, 
but the instances are few and, indeed, 
quite rare. In most gardens the difficulty 
is to get tlie plant to grow' freely. You do 
do not say whether the plants are grow¬ 
ing in sun or shade, and an excess of the 
latter would be prejudicial to a good 
flowering. You speak of the plants pro¬ 
ducing “ long trails,” which is unusual. 
Were you 1 to send us one or more packed 
in Moss in a box it may perchance enable 
us to divine the cause of the failure, which 
at present is more or less of a mystery.] 

Cutting down alpine plants. —Kindly say 
whether it is useful or desirable to cut the 
following rock garden plants back, and when : 
Aubrietias, Helianthemums, Alyssum. Cistus, 
Eulalias, Alpine Phloxes, and Wallflowers.— 
J. E. U. 

[Of the plants mentioned in your letter, 
Alyssum, Wallflower, and Alpine Phlox 
rarely require cutting back, and to do so 


FRUIT. 


OUTDOOR GRAPES. 

There seems likely to be a good crop of 
outdoor Grapes in some districts, and of 
very fair quality where they have received 
the necessary amount of attention. ” My 
outdoor Grapes are not a success,” is a 
remark one often hears, and we know 
growers are severely handicapped by cold, 
wet seasons. On the other hand, if, on 
hearing such a remark, one looks on Vines 
that have never been thinned out, shoots 
hearing fruit never stopped, and bunches 
not thinned, the causes of failure are 
apparent. Even in Indifferent seasons a 
fair crop may be secured by letting in 
light and air, removing superfluous 
growth, slightly thinning the bunches, and 
applying flowers of sulphur if mildew 
makes its appearance. Good fruit of any 
kind can orriy he obtained by careful atten¬ 
tion allied to good cultivation, and it is 
probable that disappointments with out¬ 
door Grapes may arise partly from a lack 
of these, and partly from a habit of judg¬ 
ing the fruit from a hot-house standpoint. 



Japanese Iris (I. IcevigataJ in Sir Henry Yorke's garden at Hillbrook Place , Iver. 


imagine from the % description given, in the 
foundation, and if this is not well pre¬ 
pared the water basin is a source of con¬ 
tinuous trouble. In all such work a solid 
foundation of cement concrete must be 
first laid and should extend to some 2 feet 
beyond the limit of the water basin or 
pond. Clean ballast, i.c., gravel and 
cement gauged at four and one strength— 
that is, four parts gravel to one part 
cement—will, if bedded on at Cinches thick, 
usually suffice, a similar strength being 
used for the sides, varying from G inches 
at the bottom to 3 inches at the top. When 
this is sufficiently dry and hard an inner 
coating of clean washed sand and cement, 
gauged at two and one and of about 2-inch 
thickness, should he given, the whole to 
be floated finally with neat cement. This 
may seem a good deal of trouble at the 
start, but it is Infinitely to be preferred to 
the eternal patching, mending, and in¬ 
security that usually accompany it.] 


Lithospermum prostratum not flowering. 

—I have had plants of Lithospermum prostra¬ 
tum caeruleum for three or four years on a 
rockery and on a rock wall. They grow most 
freely, making immensely long trails, but they 
never bloom. They are planted in different 
parts of my garden—the /ockery being \ 



would only defer their flowering hide- j 
finitely, as upon the top growth of such * 
plants a good flowering depends. Plants 
of Cistus, if overgrown, should be pruned 
so soon as flowering is past, though it is 
possible such plants may not bloom the 
year following. Eulalias, if large clumps, 
into which much dead material has 
settled, may he cut down so soon as the 
winter is well past, and Helianthemums 
should be treated as recommended for 
Cistus. The Aubrietias, if old and 
Straggling — not otherwise — might be 
sheared back after flowering to cause 
them to break more from the central tuft. 
It is not necessary, however, to ensure 
their flowering and is only desirable where 
greater compactness is required. In all of 
these, however, you must be prepared for 
a moderate display of flowers the ensuing 
spring.] 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Edition, Uth, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated oh wood. Cloth, medium Six), 15s .; 
post free, 15s. 6d. “ The English Flower Garden ” 
may also be held finely bound in 2 vole., half vellum, 2ls. Met. 
0/ all Booksellers or from the office of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 17, Fur nival-street, London, E.C. 


Besides the question of improved atten¬ 
tion to growth and fruit, it must be re¬ 
membered that Vines under all conditions 
| respond to liberal feeding, and although 
roots of old Vines may have rambled far, 

! we often find them in positions with 
I ground in their immediate neighbourhood 
| very hard, dry, and poor. In such cases 
liberal doses of liquid manure have a w r ou- 
1 derful effect. Thinning was mentioned 
| above, and this is what outdoor Grapes 
very seldom get, but a score of thinned 
hunches are much more satisfactory to the 
I grower than double that number of un- 
thiuned. The objection is sometimes 
raised as to the time necessary for this 
operation, but an occasional half hour will 
soon dispose of a few r dozen bunches. One 
would naturally not recommend the plant¬ 
ing of Vines outside to those who can 
grow them under glass, but they are worth 
the attention of the ordinary house¬ 
holder if space can be afforded them. 
The best outdoor sort I have met with is 
that known as Prolific Sweetwater, a form 
with longer bunches, larger berries, and 
setting more freely than the old sort. 
There is one knowm as Stillward Sweet- 
1 water, but I have not seen it. Royal 
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Muscadine does fairly well in some places, 
and so does Reine Olga, but the latter 
wants a long season to ripen it satisfac¬ 
torily. _E- B. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plum Early Favourite. —I note at page 
554 “ A. W.” refers to this variety, and re¬ 
marks it is not now often seen. I suppose 
It must have been eclipsed by the Early 
Prolific, which is a heavier cropper. 
“ A. W.” writes of the value of Early Pro¬ 
lific on a wall. Though I have not grown 
it fan-trained, I have grown Early Prolific 
as a cordon for early dessert; also the less 
known Early Favourite. Grown thus they 
were of much value where a varied dessert 
was required daily in quantity. There 
used to he, a good few years ago. in the 
old Chiswick Gardens of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, a splendid tree of the 
Early Favourite, which invariably cropped 
well. Being so early (July) it was always 
welcome. It is quite ten days earlier than 
Early Prolific. Of course, both are termed 
cooking Plums, hut well grown on a wall 
tliey are useful for dessert. A. W.” has 
done well to call attention to them. This 
season Early Prolific has realised high 
prices.— W. 

Peach Duchess of Cornwall.— This new 
Peacli is not so well known as it deserves. 
My note more concerns its value as 
a forcing variety, though the raisers— 
Messrs. Rivers—recommend it for most 
purposes. From my own experience I 
think much of it as a forcing variety, 
and invaluable for pot culture. Owing to 
its earliness it should be of great value 
to those who require early fruits. Unlike 
some of the very early American Peaches, 
l lie one noted above is more reliable, and 
not subject to bud dropping. It ripens as 
early us Alexander, one of the earliest 
Peaches grown. Duchess of Cornwall is 
medium-sized, a free setter, with a dis¬ 
tinct Nectarine flavour; flesh rich and 
melting, the skin creamy-yellow t with red 
markings on the sunny side. For a cool- 
house it is an ideal variety for crop, earli¬ 
ness, and quality.—IV. 


VEGETABLES. 


MUSHROOM-GROWING FOR PROFIT. 


Will you please inform me in your reply 
column if Mushroom culture can he made pro¬ 
fitable? Also, what amount of Mushrooms 
may reasonably be expected from a cake of 
spawn of usual size? Can you recommend any 
particular book that describes the type of 
shed best suited for cultivating Mushrooms, 
and particulars of its construction? Is it pos¬ 
sible to regulate the temperature of a Mush¬ 
room-shed in extremes of heat or cold? I see 
in to-day's paper the market price of Mush¬ 
rooms in London is Is. to Is. 9d. a lb. Surely 
this should leave some margin of profit to a 
grower?—J. W. 

[That Mushrooms can he grown with 
profit is demonstrated by the fact of so 
many being engaged in the culture in tile 
vicinity of London and elsewhere, but as 
to tile actual amount of profit derived 
from Mushroom growing we are not in a 
position to spenk. The prices you quote 
from the newspaper are really no guide, 
as they are the retail prices, and not what, 
the grower receives for his produce. The 
latter has to dispose of his commodities— 
Mushrooms included — in hulk, and at 
wholesale prices, which is quite a different 
thing, so that the profits are not so large 
as uiight be imagined. As a rule, hut few 
make the cultivation of Mushrooms for 


market a separate business, and it 
generally found to be carried on by those 
who are also growers of fruit and veget¬ 
ables for market supply. It is Impossible 
to say wliat quantity of Mushrooms 
single brick of spawn would produce, and 
difficult also to estimate the yield of a 
bed of given dimensions, as so much de¬ 


pends on the 




ure and 


spawn employed, the suitability of the 
house they are grown in for the purpose, 
as welt as the cultural knowledge and ex¬ 
perience possessed by the person respon¬ 
sible for their production. In our ex¬ 
perience we have known a bed 25 feet in 
length and 4 feet in width yield, under 
good management, over 2 cwt. of Mush¬ 
rooms, but in inexperienced hands such a 
bed would, perhaps, have produced but 
one-third the quantity, or less than this. 
In suitable structures little or no diffi¬ 
culty preseuts itself in regal'd to the 
maintenance of an equable temperature, 
the height of summer excepted, when it is 
(lie rule to grow Mushrooms outdoors on 
ridge-sbaped beds, or in open sheds facing 
north. It is in makeshift places and 
houses Improperly constructed and heated 
that difficulties of this description arise. 
The best book we can recommend you 
dealing with this latter subject is that by 
IV. Robinson, entitled “ Mushroom Cul¬ 
ture.” In this, the construction of Mush- 
loom-houses is fully dealt with, and 
various types are illustrated. The work 
is, we fear, now out of print, but if you 
applied to Messrs. Weldon, of Great 
Queen-street, they would, no doubt, pro¬ 
cure a second-hand copy for you for 4s. fid. 
Another work that would be useful, as it 
contains a great deal of information in a 
concise form, is ” Mushrooms, and How to 
Grow Them,” by ,T. F. Barter, who is a 
grower on a large scale.] 

Late Custard Marrows. These are much 
liked as late as possible ill many gardens, 
so that during the next few weeks they 
will repay a little shelter at night, as L 
find cold nights cause the blossoms to 
drop. I always endeavour to get as late 
crops of this vegetable ns possible. In 
my opinion the Custard forms- are far 
superior to the ordinary Marrow, and to 
get a late supply plants are put out in 
July, these being mostly of the Bush type. 
It is an easy matter to give the hush 
forms shelter by covering with spare 
sashes which, in wet weather, are left 
over the plants. Frames may be used for 
a late supply if they can be spared, and 
for frame culture I should advise growing 
Sutton's Improved Custard, a trailing 
form w-hich fruits very freely. It is an 
easy matter to stop the leading growths.— 
F. K. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

September 23rd, 1913. 

The chief attractions at this meetingWere 
the vegetables and the Dahlias. Both were 
well represented, the latter providing a 
fine bit of colour. Of flic former a large 
and varied collection, admirably grown 
and arranged, was put up by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading. The seedling 
Michaelmas Daisies from Mr. Ernest 
Ballard were remarkable, and contained 
several semi-double novelties, while the 
fine group of Aubergines or Egg-plants 
from Col. the Rt. Hon. Mark Lockwood. 
Romford, was a source of interest to 
visitors generally. 

Orchids.— There were no large groups, 
but there were several fine individual 
plants on view. The most conspicuous 
feature in the group from Messrs. Arm¬ 
strong aud Brown, Tunbridge Wells, was 
a well-flowered piece of Oneidium coryne- 
pliorum splendens. From Messrs. Sander 
and Sous, St. Albans, came a miscellaneous 
group which contained such plants as 
Vanda ecrrulea, tire white Coelogyne 
Mooreana, and various Laelio-Cattleyas. 
Cypripedium Baron Sehrfleder and C. 
Pyrrha stood out prominently. The fea¬ 
tures of tlie exhibit from Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co., Haywards Heath, were 
Oneidium incurvum and Liello-Cattleya 
callistoglossa, while the scarlet Epiden- 


drum vitellinnm nnd Odontloda Brewl 
wore also noteworthy. Various Cattleyas 
aud Laelio-Cattleyas, such as the charming 
C. aurea, C. Hardyana, and the beauti¬ 
fully-fringed Brasso-Cattleya Digbyano- 
Mendeli c-ame from Messrs. Hassall and 
Co., Southgate, while Cypripediums in 
considerable variety were staged by 
Messrs. Cypher, of Cheltenham. Among 
them we noted C. triumphans, the bold 
Gaston Eultel, Redvers Ruller, and the 
chaste Venus. Cattleya Iris and C. Adula 
were also shown. Mr. H. S. Goodson, 
Putney, put up a grand bank of Lielio- 
Cattieyas, with a few Cattleya Iris and 
Odontoglossuin grande. Some charming 
Sophronitis hybrids contributed by Mr. 
E. IL Davidson, Tw.vford, included the 
beautiful orange-scarlet Sophro-Cattleya 
Blaeki, and Mr. R. Thwaites, Streatbam, 
showed Cattleya Iris in variety. 

Carnations. —There were but two ex¬ 
hibits and they were not large. One was 
contributed by Messrs. Low, Enfield, who 
staged Enchantress Supreme, British 
Triumph, Empire Day, their new Salmon 
King, and Satin Robe, the other exhibitors 
being Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, who showed several fine examples, 
including the new Fair-mount, a beautiful 
glistening French grey variety, and such 
jiopular kinds as Wivelsfiold White 
Yellowstone, aud Mary Allwood, which 
shows considerable improvement both in 
length of stem and the non-splitting calyx, 
attributes not often met with in the old 
varieties. 

Dahlias. —The competition brought out 
numerous exhibitors. In Class A, for 
amateurs,for a'group of decorative garden 
Dahlias of all or any sections, 12 feet by 
3 feet, there were three exhibitors. The 
first prize consisted of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society's silver cup and the Veitoh 
Memorial Medal, and was won by the Rev. 
Arthur Bridges, Worth Rectory, Three 
Bridges, Sussex, who staged a fine lot of 
(lowers. His most conspicuous blooms 
were Oweu Thomas (crimson - scarlet, 
heavily tipped with rich golden yellow), 
Rosebank Scarlet, and Leslie Seale (a rich 
silvery lilac). A second prize was awarded 
to Sir Randolph Baker, Bart., Blandford, 
for a grand display, while the other 
exhibitor was the Duchess of Albany. In 
Class I! for a group of decorative garden 
Dahlias of all or any sections, 25 feet by 
3 feet, the conqietition was keen, there 
being eleven competitors. The prize was a 
75-guinea challenge cup, presented to the 
Royal Horticultural Society by Mr. 
Reginald Cory, Cardiff, and it was secured 
by Messrs. Carter Page'and Co., London 
Wall, who staged a Wonderful and varied 
group, which contained examples of all 
sections. Especially notable nmoug them 
were Mrs. D. Fleming (white). Amos Perry 
(velvety crimson), Dolice (a beautiful 
shade of rose-pink), Red Indian, and 
Chieftain. Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, who were a good second, put up 
a highly creditable display. Fine groups 
were also staged by Mr. V. Seale, Seven- 
oaks ; Mr. C. Turner, Slough; Messrs. 
T. S. Ware, Feltliain; Mr. J. T. West, 
Brentwood ; Messrs. Dobbie Hnd Co., Edin¬ 
burgh; Mr. J. Emberson, Walthamstow; 
Messrs. Treseder, Cardiff; Messrs. 
Wnrnaar and Co., Sassenheim, Holland; 
nnd Messrs. Keynes. Williams, and Co., 
Salisbury; while Messrs. Treseder also 
exhibited two bouquets of Dahlias. Non¬ 
competitive groups were few, the grand 
bank of Collarettes from Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co. being one of the dominant features 
of the show. It contained groups of the 
pretty yellow Goldstern, Diadem (rosy- 
pink with white collar), Negro, nnd other 
good things. Mr. J. B. Riding, Chingford. 
was well represented, M. Capron and 
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Weber standing out conspicuously; while 
Messrs. J. Burrell and Co., Cambridge, 
and Messrs. Nlredwick and Son, St. 
Leonard's-on-Sea, staged a few vases of 
Cactus varieties. 

Hardy flowers. —The delightful collection 
of Michaelmas Daisies from Mr. Ernest 
Ballard, Colwail, Malvern, was greatly 
admired. They were seedlings which had 
been raised at Colwail. Beauty of Colwail 
is now well known and needs no descrip¬ 
tion. Glory of Colwail, Nancy Ballard 
(with semi-double flowers of rich purplish 
shade), Lady Lloyd (a single rose-pink), 
.Neptune (with large single flowers of a 
delicate shade of very pale lilac). Cloudy 
Blue, and Saturn (a lovely pale shade of 
riolet with a deep golden-yellow disc), 
were a few of Mr. Ballard’s named sorts, 
while several good seedlings were only re¬ 
ferred to by number. The Wargrave Plant 
Farm, Ltd., also contributed a notable 
series of these useful flowers. The leading 
features were Beauty of Colwail and 
Saturn. Forms of the dwarf Amellus, such 
as Onward and Stella, and the small- 
dowered ericoides, Clio, etc., were to be seen 
in this seasonable exhibit. In the small 
group from Mr. James Box, Lindfield, the 
beautiful Lilium sulphureum was the cen¬ 
tral feature. This was surrounded by the 
creamy-white Cimicifuga simplex and 
Crinurn Powelli. Phloxes were shown in 
great variety by Messrs. W. Wells, Ltd., 
Merstham, Surrey, a few’ of the best being 
Aurora (salmon-scarlet), Eclaireur (bright 
rose-pink), and Le Malidi. They also had 
the bright yellow Helianthus sparsifolius. 
A eupital collection of Pentstemons came 
from Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, High- 
gate, N. Two of the best were Mauve 
t)ueen and Pink Pearl. 

Miscellaneous exhibits.— The Kev. J. H. 
Pemberton, Havering, Essex, sent his new 
seedling Roses, Moonlight, to which an 
award of merit was given, and Danse. 
From Mr. H. Chapman,Rye, came si pretty 
seedling Nerine, named Itotherside, with 
orange-red flowers. Messrs. It. Veitch and 
Sons, Exeter, showed Nerine Bowdeni 
with its variety pallida, and the delicate 
pink Amaryllis Belladonna maxima. 

Vegetables. —The competition in (lie 
vegetable classes was in most cases keen. 
In Class 1 for twelve distinct kinds the 
Hon. Vieary Gibbs (gardener, Air. E. 
Beckett) was first with a superb collection, 
the Peas Centenary and Potatoes Superla- 
tive being of exceptional merit. The 
second place was allotted to Mr. T. .Jones, 
of Kuubon, who also put up an excellent 
collection. In Class 2 the judges did not 
consider that the conditions set forth in 
the schedule—viz., that the vegetables 
should be in daily use and possess the 
qualities most valued for table use—were 
compbed with, so no award was made. 
Why the judges took this course we are 
unable to state, but we have yet to dis¬ 
cover the cook who would despise a good 
dish of Gladstone Peas at this iKU'iod of 
the year, while so far as we could see the 
remainder were seasonable vegetables. In 
classes 7 and S for salads the Hon. Vieary 
Bibbs and Mr. W. II. Myers won in 
the order named. In class 9 for uncom¬ 
mon vegetables, the Hon. Vieary Gibbs 
secured first place with fine dishes of 
Ralsafy Giant, Scorzonera, Kohl Rabi, the 
Egg-plant, Capsicum Golden Dawn, and 
Celeriac; while Lord North came second 
with an equally interesting display. The 
remaining classes were for single dishes. 
The Runner Beans. Onions, Potatoes, 
Eeeks, Cabbages, etc., were mostly of 
excellent quality, especially when we take 
into consideration the dry weather we have 
experienced. Messrs. Dickson and Robin¬ 
son, Slanchester, put irfPm jneritorifus 
exhibit of [their popup 
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all the bulbs being of a uniform size and 
very firm. The Church Army, London, 
had a display of vegetables, the Carrots 
and Cabbages being very well grown. The 
finest, non-competitive exhibit came from 
Messrs. Sutton and Sous, Reuding, and 
seldom, if ever, have we seen a better 
collection staged at an R.1I.S. meeting, ft 
was a comprehensive collection, almost 
every kind of vegetable being represented 
by excellent dishes. All the well-known 
kinds were shown iu great variety, each 
the best in their particular class, while the 
whole display was further enriched from 
an artistic point of view by the numerous 
Kales staged. It is impossible to make a 
selection from this wonderful exhibit, but 
such as Onions, Carrots, etc., stood out 
conspicuously, while the Tomatoes were 
all that could be desired. Another interest¬ 
ing exhibit was staged by Col. the Rt. Hon. 
Mark Lockwood, Romford, which con¬ 
sisted of well-grown examples of the Egg¬ 
plant or Aubergine. All were cultivated 
in pots and heavily laden with their 
purple, yellow, and white fruits. 

Fruit.— The Marquis of Ripon, Kingston 
Hill, sent a small collection of Apples, 
Charles Ross, Red Astrachan, and Cox’s 
Pomona being exceptionally good. Six 
dishes of Apples came from Mr. J. H. 
Potter, Malden, Surrey, the most promi¬ 
nent being Emperor Alexander. 

A complete list of plants certificated and 
medals will be found in our advertisement 
columns. 

A NORTH LONDON ALLOTMENT- 
HOLDERS’ SHOW. 

Remarkably good was the exhibition of 
the Borough of Hornsey Allotments 
Association, held at Highgate on Satur¬ 
day, September 13th last. By far (lie 
larger proportion of the allotments con¬ 
trolled by this Borough Council is just 
on the fringe of the five-mile radius of 
Charing Cross, and it hardly seems 
ciedible that such excellent exhibits could 
be produced within the influence pf the 
London smoke. The area devoted to the 
allotments in this neighbourhood is of 
considerable extent, and since tile incep¬ 
tion of the Allotments Association much 
has been done in developing the resources 
of the soil by the men, who have applied 
themselves thoroughly and well. Full 
advantage has been taken of tile weekly 
horticultural journals, and this has been 
supplemented by many excellent works on 
horticulture by the members. The result 
is that the allottees have been able to 
produce at successive shows exhibits of 
such a high quality of excellence that they 
will vie with those set up by professional 
gardeners growing their produce under 
more advantageous circumstances. Such 
subjects as Celery, Leeks, Onions, Beet, 
Potatoes, and Carrots were set up iu 
friendly rivalry in considerable numbers, 
and in a high state of development. 
Seldom have we .seen in the early 
days of September Celery so well done 
by men labouring under such dis¬ 
advantages. The " sticks ” were well de¬ 
veloped, and were beautifully blanched, 
and when cut open by the judges revealed 
the fact that there was plenty of heart in 
them, and they were, apparently, fit for 
Immediate consumption. Onions were re¬ 
markably good, many of them scaling 
2 lb. and over. Leeks were done well. 
Not only, were they of considerable sub¬ 
stance, but they were well blanched, and, 
added to this, they were set up in most 
attractive form. 

These men seem to have got beyond the 
elementary stage of cultivation and of 
setting up, and they have endeavoured to 
emulate the methods of staging adopted 
by many of the most successful leading 
vegetable growers. 


In addition to many classes in which 
individual dishes of the different subjects 
were attractively displayed, there were 
numerous classes in which collections of 
four, six, and eight kinds of vegetables 
were represented. There was hardly a 
single instance in which bad quality was 
noticeable. 

In recent years more encouragement 
has been given to the cultivation of hardy 
flowers. The exhibits of these flowers 
would have gladdened the heart of those 
who have endeavoured to popularise these 
delightful plants. , Many of the more 
popular late summer and autumn-flower¬ 
ing hardy flowers were to be seen— 
herbaceous Phloxes, Sunflowers in 
variety, Japanese Windflowers, Mig¬ 
nonette, Solidago, Chrysanthemum 
maximum, Roses, Gladioli, Gaillardjas, 
and many other equally hardy subjects. 
Not the least important feature of the 
show was the series of collections of 
early-flowering outdoor Chrysanthemums. 
We were surprised to see these flowers so 
well represented in handsome bunches of 
such varieties as Horace Martin, Wells’ 
Masse, Goacher’s Crimson, Ralph Curtis, 
Improved Massd, Mme. Marie Massd, and 
Harvest Home, besides other Japanese 
sorts, and the old and still popular Pom¬ 
pon, White St. Crouts. This was a 
charming feature of the show, and proved 
most conclusively that these plants can be 
grown very satisfactorily within five 
miles of London. 

There were numerous instances of 
capital decorative exhibits, such as vases, 
bowls, and band-baskets of flowers, and a 
pleasing feature of the show was a vase' 
of flowers arranged by children at the 
exhibition. There was quite a number of 
entries in this class, and the children set 
up tlie flowers in most artistic fashion. 
Specially good were the Tufted Pansies. 
These were set up in pans filled witli 
moist sand. It is nice to record that the 
Mayor of Hornsey lent his patronage to 
this important function, and was present 
to open the show, and he was supported by 
many of the more influential inhabitants 
of the borough. We anticipate great 
events in the not distant future from litis 
well-managed association, and note that 
tlie Borough Council gives it its friendly 
patronage. D. B. C. 

National Sweet Pea Society: Sweet Pea 
Trials for 1914.—The committee of the 
National Sweet Pea Society will hold trials 
of Sweet Peas at tlie Burbage Experiment 
Station, Leicestershire, conducted by 
Major C. C. Hurst, F.L.S., in 1914. No 
certificates or awards will lte granted to 
novelties unless they are sent for trial. 
For the novelty trials a charge of 2s. (Id. 
per variety will be made and novelties will 
be accepted only from the raiser or intro¬ 
ducer. As all the trials will be sown this 
autumn, thirty seeds of each novelty must 
reach the hon. sec., Mr. C. H. Curtis, 
Adelaide-road, Brentford, Middlesex, not 
later than Saturday, October 4th, 1913. 
The seeds must be placed In plain packets, 
but each packet must bear a number or 
letter for purposes of identification. Willi 
the seeds there must be a letter bearing 
the sender's name at the top, the number 
or letter of each novelty sent, and, opposite 
such letter or number, the name of the 
variety (if any), the colour section to 
which it belongs, and, if orange or salmon, 
whether it should be shaded. Sweet Peas 
will also be tested for purity at a charge 
of 10s. per stock or variety sent. Not 
fewer than two dozen seeds should be sent. 
In every case the amount, due for trial 
charges must accompany the seeds. Every 
sender will receive the report of the Floral 
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BIROS. 

BIRD NOTES. 

The breeding season being now ovtr, tile 
garden aviary is nt this season apt to be 
over-crowded, and to relieve such conges¬ 
tion no time should now be lost in dis¬ 
posing of all surplus stock. The tendency 
is to keep too many birds during the 
winter. Signs of moulting are now in 
evidence, and early moulting should be 
encouraged as much as possible, for if the 
new feathers are but donned before the 
cold weather comes, not only will there be 
less mortality amongst the stock during 
late autumn and winter, but they will 
come out in better condition for nesting 
in the spring. 

If desiring to purchase birds of any 
kind, secure them without loss of time. If 
foreign birds are wanted obtain them 
now, or put off the buying until next 
spring. Do not turn purchased stock 
directly iuto the aviary, but keep in 
cages for a waek to make sure that such 
birds are healthy, for by SO doiug there is 
less risk of introducing disease into the 
aviary. 

As fruit is now plentiful a little may he 
safely given to most birds; but see that 
it is both sound and ripe, and do mot give 
too freely at the outset. Whenever the 
weather is hot pay particular attention to 
the provision of an abuudant supply of 
clean, cold water. If repairs are needed 
to the aviary, have them seen to at once, 
also any painting may be done. If new 
aviaries are wanted, build at once and 
stock before summer depurts. In con¬ 
sidering the stocking of garden aviaries 
the merits of the ornamental doves should 
not bd overlooked. When erecting new 
aviaries choose a position that is not wind¬ 
swept. 

In the bird-room, too, the surplus birds 
should be got rid of, and the breeding 
cages be all thoroughly cleaned and over¬ 
hauled. Store away the nest-pans und 
spare food and water vessels, and re¬ 
arrange the occupied cages so as to he as 
convenient as possible. Use limewash 
freely about the ceiling and walls of the 
room, and keep the floor clean. Give 
abundance pf ventilation, without through 
draught, when there is any air stirring, 
and as the nights are getting long see to 
the efficient lighting in readiness for the 
time when artificial light will be required. 

In the choosing of an apartment to be 
fitted up as a bird-room, select one with 
window facing well towards the south, so 
that advantage may be taken of the sun¬ 
shine. So that the window may be opened 
safely during suitable weather, affix wire- 
netting securely outside. J. T. Bird. 


POULTRY. 

Poultry Post-mortems. —We have arranged 
with Mr. John Freeman. M.P.S., 110, loknield- 
street, Birmingham, to make a general ex¬ 
amination of dead poultry, pigeons, and other 
birds, also rabbits, at the nominal charge of 
one shilling for each, subject to the report ap¬ 
pearing in Gardening Ieldstkated. Dead bodies 
must be sent, carriage paid, direct to Mr. 
Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one 
shilling, and not to our office; and should reach" 
him not later than the Saturday before date 
of publication. Full particulars should he 
given ae to the symptoms previous to death, 
also how the birds have been fed, and any 
other information likely to be of use in ad¬ 
vising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Brown Leghorn hen (Mrs. F. H .).—The 
hen died of disease in the egg organs, 
which caused a rupture and the escape of 
egg substance into the abdominal cavity. 
This state of affairs is due to overfeeding 
and want of enough exercise, and the best 
plan for you to adopt in order to avoid any 
further losses of the same sort will be 
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to put your fowls on low diet for a time 
and make them scratch about for their liv¬ 
ing.— J. Freeman . 

Chickens dying (Gardener's Wife).-. 
Exactly! It is only just what you might 
expect as a result of feeding them in the 
way described. The chicken actually died 
of atrophy, or wasting disease, dne to 
want of proper food. Try giving them 
groats boiled up with milk into a still 
paste and then rubbed into dry granules 
with oatmeal flour; aud give them also 
chopped Grass and a little lean meat 
granulated into smalt pieces.— J. Free¬ 
man. 

Death of Orpington cock (D. P. T.).— 
From the description given it looks as if 
til is cock had “ bumble-foot," a well- 
known tuberculous pv scrofulous con¬ 
dition ip which all the ill humours of the 
system seem to accumulate iu the feet, 
causing a sort of core or hard abscess to 
form. Your surmise as to the ground 
being overdone is probably correct, and 
you ought either to get rid of the whole 
lot this summer and let the ground rest 
through the autumn and winter or else 
keep them confined to n small space for 
the same time. It is all to the good that 
they are sleeping in the o]ien air as 
matters are. Your feeding seems reason¬ 
able. A dose of liver medicine occasion¬ 
ally would do good, and you might give 
them solution of steel in their drinking 
water.—J. Freeman. 


LAW AND OUSTOM. 

Obtaining a small holding (F. II.).—It 
Is the business of the district or parish 
council, where there is a demand for allot¬ 
ments for the labouring classes iu any 
locality, nnd such allotments are not 
obtainable on reasonable terms by volun¬ 
tary arrangements between land-owners 
and labourers, to provide aud let a suf- 
licleut number of allotments io local 
residents. No council, however, is obliged 
to provide allotments exceeding 1 acre 
iu extent. In order to compel your 
council to move, you must get five Ollier 
registered parliamentary electors or rate¬ 
payers to join you in representing to the 
district council, or parish council, in 
writing, that such a need exists, nnd then 
the council to whom your representation 
Is made must take the matter into con¬ 
sideration, and if they do not (hi so the 
county council Itself may intervene and 
make ttie necessary provision and charge 
it to the funds of the defaulting sub- 
01 dinale council.— Barrister. 

Highway question (V. Turner ).—You 
have got hold of a wrong idea, though I 
know that the idea is one which prevails 
very widely. The notion that owners of 
land on either side of a highway may 
encroach upon that highway, or enclose it 
up to within 15 feet of the centre, is quite 
wrong. The distance from the centre up 
to which it may be lawful for a land- 
owner to enclose depends upon the extent 
of the highway itself—that is to say, upon 
tile particular width that has been 
dedicated to the public use, or that can tie 
proved to have become subject to public 
use by unrestricted users, so it is purely 
a question of evidence iu each individual 
case. It is perfectly true that the matter 
is dealt with by the Highway Act, 1835, 
hut this merely prescribes a penalty iu the 
case of any person encroaching by making, 
or causing to he made, any building, 
hedge, ditch, or fence on auy carriage¬ 
way or cartway within the distance of 
13 feet from its centre, nnd that, of course, 
is a very different matter from giving 
authority to anyoue to enclose or encroach 
upon any highway up to within 15 feet 
of its centre.— Bakhister. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rides: All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening* 
17, Furnival-street , Holborn, London , E.C\ 
Letters on business ahordd he sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
■more than one query is sent each should he on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardeninu has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot ahvays be replied to in the ittsue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming 1 plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf\ flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and jtoints of shoots are use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 

Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should alivays 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We hare 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Christmas Roses diseased (S. f!.).—' The 

leaves are attacked by the well-known Helle¬ 
bore Sweet fungus (Ramularia Hellebori), for 
which there is hardly any practical remedy. 
Sulphide of potassium, such as you have em¬ 
ployed, is frequently recommended, and is 
ood, provided it is rightly applied. It should 
e remembered, however, that many fungoid 
diseases vegetate on the under surfaces of the 
leaves of plants, and unless these be 
thoroughly wetted the surface wetting alone 
might prove altogether futile. It is im¬ 
portant. too, that the spraying be done early 
in the season — i.e., from the end of May on¬ 
wards—rather from the preventive stand¬ 
point than otherwise, since it is well known 
that a disease may be kept at bay more easily 
than it can be dispelled once it has taken 
possession. It is all a question of being first, 
in the field, and then endeavouring to hold 
your own. In future applications add a little 
soft-soap to the solution, it will make it 
adhere better. Use a fine spray syringe, such 
as the “ Abol,” since mist-like spi»ying, rather 
than hard syringing, is likely To prove the 
more effective. All you can do now is to col¬ 
lect. and burn the diseased leaves, the season 
of the growth of the fungus being long since 
past. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Willow (E. M. D .).—The Willow of which 
you give a description is doubtless the Goat 
Willow (Salix caprea). It will stand severe 
pruning without injury. If you so wish, it 
may be cut back to within 6 inches of the 
ground. The work may be done as soon as 
the flowers fade, and you will then probably 
obtain flowers again the following year. 

Wistarias not flowering (J. W .).—The 
Wistaria flowers best in its mature years, and 
though your plants have been in position 
seven years, it is safe to predict that they 
were neither large nor very old at planting 
time. You are doing quite right in spurring 
back the plants, provided that the growth is 
first allowed to mature. If this is not done, 
the cutting back will only excite a new growth 
at the expense of the flowering spurs. As 
your plants appear healthy and strong and 
making plenty of growth, it seems but a ques¬ 
tion of possessing your soul in patience for a 
time longer. Once the plants arrive at a 
flowering stage they repay all the waiting amt 
training that have been bestowed upon them. 

FRUIT. 

Double Pink Blackberry (A. R .).—This is a 
well-known variety of the Blackberry, and is 
easily obtained from the leading nurserymen 
who trade in these and other plants. Its be¬ 
lated flowering, too. in common with all the 
Blackberry tribe, is not unusual, and fre¬ 
quently sprays of it are forthcoming right up 
to the “edge” of wiuter. It is, as you say, 
quite an ornament in the cut state, though, by 
reason of the hard nature of its wood, it is not 
given to longevity. 

Grapes splitting (B. M .).~We should say 
the vaYiety is Black Hambro. Splitting in 
Grapes arises from a variety of circumstances, 
and when it occurs in Black Hambro it is 
generally due to the border having been 
allowed to become thoroughly dry. This leads 
to the skills of the berries hardening, then 
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when water is given they split, being incap¬ 
able of expanding. The remedy in this ease 
is obvious—i.e., to see that the border does 
not become unduly dry or, in other words, to 
keep it in an equable state of moisture. 

Black Hamburgh Grapes (0. 0. 0 .).—Owing 
to faulty packing the Grapes were smashed 
during transit through the post, and we, 
therefore, regret being unable to say what is 
the matter with them. Your pencil-written 
letter when received was made almost illegible 
by the juice, but became clearer when dried. 
From what you say. we suspect that mildew 
is the cause of the trouble, but if you would 
kindly send again, packing the Grapes tightly, 
so that they are unable to move, using fine 
wood w’ool or cotton wool to keep them in 
place after wrapping the bunch in tissue 
paper, we should then be glad to give an 
opinion as to what is wrong with them. 
Kindly observe our rules as to writing queries 
on one side of the paper only. 

Fungus on fruit-tree roots (Tornoa ).— 
When fungus attacks the roots of a fruit-tree 
it speedily brings about its death. This was, 
we .should say, the cause of the trees dying 
last year, and according to the condition of 
the soil sent, which contains a good deal of 
•' mycelium.” it Is fungus that is giving you 
trouble in the present instance. To destroy 
the fungus in the soil would render the latter 
unfit for anything to grow in for a long time 
to come. Therefore, the best means to adopt 
is to clear out the trees and soil, and sub¬ 
ject both to fire. The soil should be exca¬ 
vated both deeper and beyond where you took 
it out on the last occasion, in case the myce¬ 
lium of the fungus has penetrated the sur¬ 
rounding soil. When refilling the cavity, see 
that, the new soil is obtained from a non- 
infected source, and mix old mortar rubbish, 
crushed fine, or old plaster, with it. A little 
bone-meal would also be beneficial. If you 
carry out these suggestions at once, there 
would be time before planting to disinfect the 
new soil with one of the fumigants now Bold 
for that purpose. 


VEGETABLES. 

Good King Henry (C. ,S\).~-This being peren¬ 
nial and very hardy will grow and yield] 
abundantly for many years. It is easily 
raised from seed, which is best sown in the 
Hpring. either where the plants are to stand, 
or, preferably, in a seed-bed, pricking out the 
seedlings once before they are permanently 
set out in rows 18 inches apart, the plants 
1 foot apart in the rows. To have this veget¬ 
able good you cannot have the ground too 
deeply dug or too rich. It is extensively 
grown in Lincolnshire. 

Black spot on Tomatoes (A .).—Your Toma¬ 
toes are badly affected with a fungus known 
as black spot. It is generated, without doubt, 
in the flower or fertile organs, as it invari¬ 
ably begins in the flower apex, and spreads 
over the fruits. Your plants are too freely 
watered, too highly manured, and. in spite of 
all the air given, yet exist in an atmosphere of 
damp. Withhold water considerably; gather 
every spotted fruit at once and destroy them; 
also turn on a little heat. Make up a solu¬ 
tion of soft-soap and sulphur or milk and sul¬ 
phur, and wet over the hot-water pipes thickly 
when they tye hot, shutting up the house close 
at night. ^Repeat this on three alternate 
nights, and give all the air you can in the 
day. 

Potatoes for exhibition (J. Mcji.).- Three 
good white Kidney Potatoes for exhibition 
purposes are International, Snowdrop, and Sir 
J. Llewelyn. If Snowdrop is not a success in 
your locality, substitute Lady Llewelyn for it. 
Sutton’s Edinburgh Castle. White City, and 
The Norseman are three other excellent white 
Kidney varieties. Three white round Pota¬ 
toes suitable for the same purpose are 
Cigarette, Duchess of Cornwall, and Carter’s 
Snowball. (2) We are not acquainted with the 
publication you mention. Your best course 
would be to apply to a second-hand dealer in 
books, who may be able to obtain it for you. 
The most and best up-to-date work on the sub¬ 
ject is “ The Book of the Potato,” by T. W. 
Sanders, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., to be had from any 
bookseller. 


Potato-scab (P. G. S., Rugby). —Potato-scab 
is caused by a soil fungus, and the specimens 
submitted are badly infested with it. Avoid 
saving seed for planting next year from such 
an infected source, and, if possible, do not 
grow Potatoes on the same plot for the next 
two years at least. In the meantime take 
steps to destroy the fungus by dressing the 
soil with lime at the rate of 1 bushel per 
square rod. Procure fresh burnt lime from 
the kiln, and place 1 bushel of it at every rod 
square all over the area. Throw a little soil 
over it, and as soon as the lime has become 
slaked and reduced to a powder spread it 
evenly over the surface and dig it in at once. 
The coming winter or early spring is a good 
time to carry out this. Another autumn or 
winter give the ground a dressing of one of 
the soil fumigants now sold, immediately 
before digging, and this and the previous ap¬ 
plication of lime together should render the 
soil less likely to produce the disease—in fact, 
it should exterminate it altogether. It is 
recommended by some that before nlanting 
Potatoes on soil that is liable to promote scab 
the sets should be put in an old canvas bag 
Bid steeped for two hours iu a solution con¬ 
sisting of J pint Formalin ami 15 gallons 
water. The tubers should be spread out and 
dried before planting takes place. An appli- 
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cation of kainit in the winter is also stated 
to be a preventive of the disease. You were 
quite right in using pig manure if your soil 
is light; otherwise, horse or stable dung would 
have been more suitable. You would be well 
advised in applying a dressing of lime every 
third or fourth year, as this, no doubt, is the 
best of all antidotes for scab. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Braining tennis-lawn (R. A .).—There is, 
perhaps, no more generally Satisfactory 
method of draining land than that known as 
the herring-bone plan, whidh explains itself. 
It consists of a central or main drain, rather 
larger than the rest, with others leading into 
it from a diagonal direction. By arranging 
the base of each on a gravitation plan the 
drainage is made more complete. You speak 
of pipes and their size, though we have yet to 
be convinced that pipe draining is either the 
best or the cheapest.. In a case like yours we 
much prefer the clinker, rubble, or ballast 
drain, which admits of being laid a foot or 
more in thickness, and does away with all 
idea of clogging or choking up. If over such 
a depth of rough material nods of turf. Grass- 
side downwards, were placed, the drain would 
remain effective for all time. In your light, 
soil the side drains could bo set 10 feet apart. 
The fact that you cannot arrange the outlet 
at a greater depth than 18 inches means that 
the head of the drain would have to be set at 
12 inches or even less. Possibly, however, you 
might arrange a sink-away hole in conjunc¬ 
tion with the drains, filling it with rough 
material also. If you cut the present turf 
li inches thick and bury it a foot deep, or 
use it to cover the clinker drains suggested., 
that should rid you of all weeds of an annual 
character for the time being, though you 
might still have to do battle against deep¬ 
rooting subjects Dandelions and the like. If 
you still eleet to use pipes, a 5-inch main and 
3-inch laterals should be used. We most cer¬ 
tainly commend the clinker drain in prefer¬ 
ence. by reason of cheapness and effectiveness, 
matters which are of the highest importance. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Kilbarchan .—1, No, decidedly not. 2. You 
can, if you wish, plant out your surplus bulbs, 
but if kept dry in bags they will all perish. 
- Wanton. —You cannot do better than pro¬ 
cure Veitch’3 '‘Manual of Conifer*.” from 
Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, 
London, 8.W.——X.—Your best plan will be to 
visit some of the gardens on the west coast of 
Scotland, or such as Sir H. Maxwell’s, at Mon- 
reith, Wigton, where flowering shrubs are 

largely grown.- Mrs. S. R. Gregory. —If you 

will kindly conform to our rules as to naming 
of fruit we will be pleased to help you as far 
as we can.- Edward L. Agar. —Your Plum¬ 

bago leaves are eaten up with red-spider and 
thrips. caused by being kept too dry. Syringe 
it well with an insecticide, such as Gishurst 
compound, and see to it that the syringe is 
used freely When the plant is growing freely. 
It evidently wants cutting back and retrain¬ 
ing.-Mr. 1 *. A. li. Moore. —What is known as a 

fase.ih.ted shoot. It is common in the Fox¬ 
glove and the Asparagus, but we have never 
seen it so pronounced in the Rose, a fasciated 

shoot of which you send us.- R. T. Codd. — 

See reply, under “ Short Replies.” in our issue 
of September 27th, page 636.- L. S. Sweeney. 

Better defer moving until the spring.—— 
Suffolk. —Certainly, the ashes obtained from 
burnt garden rubbish are very useful for the 

purpose you wish. Use the same freely.- 

11. E. S .—Your query was answered in our 
issue of September 27th, page 631.— —Spring- 
town.—Your Grapes are what is known as 
” shanked.” See reply to " II. N. D.,” in our 

issue of August 23rd, page 544.-X. Y. Z. — 

The acid in the zinc is the sole cause of the 

failure, and we advise you to substitute for 

the zinc a tiled roof, which will be far more in 

keeping with the garden.- A . H\ Robinson. — 

Finns pyrenaica. Found on the Pyrenees, 
chiefly on the Spanish side, and in the South 
of France. _ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. — J. Powell. — 1, Crypto- 
meria japonica. var. elegans; 2, Oestrum ele- 
gans; 3. Cistus corbariensis; 4, Myrtus com¬ 
munis. var. .tarentina.- C. H .—Ruellia Por- 

tellse. — G. E. V. —Maurandya Barclayana. 

M. L. Popliam. —1, Teucrium Ohamaedrys; 

2, Sedtim maximum.- John Ross .—Buddleia 

variabilis.- Ruth Wood. —Yes, a Deutzia. 

Kindly give us some information as to how 
you are now growing it. Is it in a pot or 

planted in the open air?- J. A. Rear. —Ecc.re- 

mocarpus scaber.-Afappte.—Quite impos¬ 

sible to name a Michaelmas Daisy from the 
small scrap you send us. 

Names of fruits.— A. G. A. —Probably Lady 
Henniker. Should like to see later in the 
season. When sending fruit for name, please 

read our ” Rules to Correspondents.'’- Miss 

E. Walsh. —We are sorry to disappoint readers, 
but those who disregard instructions plainly 
laid down have only themselves to blame, and 
their trouble goes for naught. Readers are 
asked to send several specimens of each fruit, 
because the exact identification of fruits is 
often very difficult, and two fruits from the 
same branch often present great differences. 
Then, a specimen for naming should be per¬ 
fect, with stem and eye intact. You send six 


samples, though we state we can name only 
four at a time. These are all single speci¬ 
mens. and Nos. 3 and 4 are imperfect, and can¬ 
not be dealt with. No. 2 is also rainuB the 

stem, but otherwise a good sample.-F. E. 

Poul ton .—Plum Purple Gage. Apple Lord 

Derby.- Howard Wilson .—Tomato Chiswick 

Red.- W. S. T., Letcombe. —1, The Queen ; 2, 

Please send when ripe; 3, King of the Pippins. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Barr and Sons, 11, 12. and 13. King-street, 
Covent Garden .—List of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
etc., etc.; Gold, Medal Daffodils, Autumn, lill3. 


Book wanted.—In your issue of August 30th. 
page 566, last paragraph. ” Book wanted.” 1 
can supply your correspondent, “ B.,” with 
“ Cottage Gardens,” by Colonel Stapleton 
Cotton, on receipt of 5Jd. each in stamps. The 
price of the pamphlet iff 4d. Difference is for 
postage.—H. Shepard, Isle of Wight Small¬ 
holders' Society, Newport, Isle of Wight. 


The Langley Orchid Nursery.— Wo are 

asked to slate that Messrs. S. W. Flory 
and J. M. Black have purchased the Lang¬ 
ley Orchid Nursery, Slough, from Messrs. 
Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., as from 
October 1st. The name of the firm will be 
Messrs. Flory and Black, Orchid Nursery, 
Slough. Mr. Black has during the last 
fifteen years raised many beautiful hybrid 
Orchids, while Mr. Flory has had twenty- 
three years’ experience-with the late Mr. 
Tracy, Orchid grower and importer, 
Twickenham. 


The Daphne Illustrations. — In our issue of 
Sept. 27 th the let/etuis to the tiro cuts. Daphne 
Oneorum and Daphne Fioniana , were trans¬ 
posed. The plant Jtgnred on p. G.2U is Daphne 
Fioniana, that on p. GSI being the well-known 
Garland Flower ( D. Cneornm). 

THE 

SCARLET 
LARKSPURS 

come from 

CALIFORNIA. 

There are two -cardin¬ 
als and nudirnule. The 
former, which we will call 
the “Cardinal Iairkspur." 
grows 3 to 4 feet high, and the flowers are bright scarlet and 
yellow. The " naked stemmed species grows only 1 foot or 
so, hut is far superior to the other, and is in every way a 
lovable plant, which we cordially recommend to you for 
rookery or border. The colour is drange-gcarlet, but varies, 
sometimes more orange, at other times the flowers are 
almost pure red. 

But, striking as those two sjjecies undoubtedly are, they 
are 

NOT IN THE RUNNING WITH THE HYBRIDS, 

which are offered on page iii. Such superb Rhodes of plum 
purple, gentian blue, sky blue, lavender and lilac, not to 
mention the peculiarly delicate mingling of rose and pale* 
mauve, which we And nowhere else, would make the numc 
of any plant famous, lint these grand colours are allied 
with plants of truly regal splendour. Not only are the 
individual flowers of gteat size, but the spikes of bloom 
measure as much as 3 to 4 feet iu length, and this on lop of 
foliage which can truthfully be slylcd architectural. 

THEY BLOOM FROM JUNE TILL FROST. 

You scarcely ever fail to find go oil flowers in a representa¬ 
tive collection. When the main shoots have finished their 
glory, the flower-sinkes are cut off, and a dozen smaller 
spikes spring up from below to keep up the succession. 

, THE DOUBLE BELLADONNA LARKSPUR 
caught our eye the other day. It was a mass of bloom, and 
the foreman confirmed our impression that the display hud 
not ceased since the latter end of May. The habit is rather 
more vigorous than that of the old Belladonna, but the 
spikes are extremely graceful. The doubling of the flowers 
takes little or nothing away from the light, elegant appear¬ 
ance, but gives a longer "life" to the display, both in the 
open aiul when cut. 

AUGUSTUS a plant of very different character. As 
you may gather from the name which is singularly appro¬ 
priate—he is a gentleman of very imposing appearance. 
Tail and stately, the height of a man, with deep violet blue 
flowers forming an immense column of rich colour, 3 feet 
long. 8 inches wide at the base, tapering to n point like un 
Asphodel. Given ample root run in good soil, he will in his 
second or third year send up a dozen or more such stems, 
with a total circumference of 9 to 12 feet. When one 
realises that three such line gentlemen cost a shilling, or one 
for sixpence, one marvels that all Christendom hasn't gone 
Larkspur-mad. Yet it is a fact, that the Delphiniums one 
sees in gardens arc second rate things, fit only for the 
rubbish heap. 

TURN TO PAGE iii. NOW. We have tried to 
find something of interest for everyone, but if we have not 
been successful in tilling your particular want there, you 
should write for the now issues of Bulb, Rose or Plant 
Catalogue, whichever interests you. A post-card will do 
better than a letter. 

Write it NOW. Lest you forget. 

BEES LID., 175e, Mill St., Liverpool. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Centiana Kurroo.— A large flower of 
a beautiful shade of blue, a vigorous- 
looking kind of which a group well grown 
must be telling on the rook garden. From 
Sir Frank Crisp. 

Campanula garganica alba.— A nearly 
white form of a well-known Hairbell, nnd 
a good plant. I use the usual form for 
edgings in the flower garden, and with 
pleasant effects. From Friar Park. 

Rhododendron intricatum. —A fascinat¬ 
ing little mountain species with pretty 
flowers of rich lavender and small, 
roughly-dotted leaves, grey below. A rock 
garden jewel. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Autumn tints. —The forerunners of the 
autumn tints have already made their ap¬ 
pearance, these being the Ghent Azaleas. 
Very beautiful they are, the colours 
ranging through many gradations of crim¬ 
son, and purple, and bronze. What a pity 
it is that such a flue display should be so 
fleeting, for the first really heavy rain 
will, without doubt, denude the shrubs of 
their gay raiment.— Kirk. 

Size or grace? —A friend sends me a box 
of mop-headed Hydrangea, each as big as 
the plumes that one used to see on the 
horses in funereal pageants, not so graceful 
as a Turk’s Head for dusting or as a birch- 
broom. Why this struggle after size? It is 
a mere delusion, and the result an outrage. 
It obtains too much in fruits and veget¬ 
ables as well us flowers. Beauty, not size, 
should be our motto as regards all flowers. 
—W. 

Double Helianthemum Jubilee.— This 
beautiful Sun Rose, which has all the good 
qualities of its parent—the tine one often 
known in gardens as II. Mrs. Earle, but 
which is really amabile or venustum 
plenum—is worth securing by all who love 
double - flowered Helianthemums. The 
colour is a good yellow, and the flowering 
season is practically continuous from early 
June until frost. It originated as a sport 
In the garden of the late Mr. 1’. Hill Nor- 
mund, at Whitehill, Aherdour, Fife.—S. 
Arnott. 

Clematis nutans. —This is a native of the 
Himalaya and China and is quite distinct 
from the majority of kinds in cultivation. 
Forming branches 12 feet to 15 feet or 
more in length, it will cover a medium- 
sized bush or trellis if given a favourable 
situation and good loamy soil. The leaves 
are conspicuous both by reason of their 

their 
rears, 


prominent network orceins and li.y 
soft, sil£y character^ 
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pale yellow in colour, are each about J inch 
across and borne in good-sized, conspicu¬ 
ous inflorescences during late August and 
September. Although it cannot be said to 
be a showy plant in the way that we speak 
of C. Jackmani, it is exceedingly interest¬ 
ing and well worth including amongst 
choice climbers. It might be possible to 
raise a set of useful hybrids by crossing 
C. nutans with some of the large-flowered 
kinds; at any rate its late-flowering 
qualities warrant it a trial.—D. 

Chelone Lyoni, —Grown in a rather 
siiaded heavy soil, a group of C. Lyoni is 
very attractive in the closing days of Sep- 
temlHT. Of the easiest possible culture, 
this variety is much more effective than 
the other Chelones—C. obliqua and its 
variety C. o. alba—which is more fre¬ 
quently met with. In suitable soil C. 
Lyoni approaches 3 feet in height, and its 
blooms, of a good shade of pink, are freely 
produced. Readily increased by division, 
G. Lyoni is worthy of inclusion in any col¬ 
lection of hardy plants. —Kirk. 

The Climbing Monkshood (Aconitum 
volubile).—One of the most effective of 
border plants blooming in late September 
is the Climbing Monkshood (A. volubile). 
Of a particularly good shade of violet- 
blue, its flowers, produced at the terminals 
of the slender twining stems, possess an 
individuality which, to some extent, is 
absent in the case of others of the Monks¬ 
hoods. In any garden soil which is 
moderately deep, A. volubile, in the course 
of a season, will reach to a height of from 
(1 feet to 9 feet. It is readily increased by 
division, or from cuttings of the young 
giowths in spring.— K. Bright. 

Ice plants in Welsh flower bedding.— 
Enclosed I send you a photograph of a 
bed of Mesembryanthemums taken yester¬ 
day. The colours are deep rose and white, 
and the bed has been full of bloom from 
May until now—that is, until its neigh¬ 
bouring beds of Verbena, Viola, Ageratum, 
and relargonium are almost blossomless. 
I am told that mine is the first attempt, 
in this neighbourhood, of a bed of these 
brilliant flowers. — Ivor Yachrix, High- 
mead , Ely. Glamorgan. 

[Some of our readers would like lo 
know the species that does so well.— Ed.1 

Clethra arborea in Valencia Island.—I 
send you three sprays of Clethra arborea 
picked from a tree 33 feet high, and which 
is covered with the beautiful Lily of the 
Valley-lilte flowers from top to bottom. 
There are several other trees here of the 
same dimensions. Any of the lower 
branches which have the least chance of 
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touching the soil readily make roots, so 
that we never have any difficulty in pro¬ 
curing plants. It is really remarkable the 
growth a plant makes in a few years. It 
thrives in heavy loam here, with not a 
particle of peat.—H. Hallett, Valencia 
Island , Ireland. 

[Handsome spikes of the Tree White- 
Alder, which, as a rule, in our country is 
grown in the greenhouse.—E d ] 

Euonymus latifolius purpureus. — A 
handsome bit of colour has been given in 
one of the borders at Oulzeau Castle, Ayr¬ 
shire, the seat of the Marquis of Alisa, by 
Euonymus latifolius purpureus, the purple 
variety of I he Spindle-tree. The leaves are 
of a brilliant red-purple aud the fruits are 
highly ornamental with their purplish 
arils and orange berries. This variety is 
much more brilliant than the common E. 
latifolius, and should be borne in mind by 
planters of nutumnal-tinted shrubs.—S. 
Arnott. 

Crocus pulchellus. —This delightful little 
Crocus came iuto bloom in September. la 
front of the border or in the rock garden 
the pearly-blue, prettlly-veined flowers 
are quite attractive on a bright day. This 
species is quite as hardy as the better- 
known C. si>eciosus, and is much more 
refined, though less showy, in its colour¬ 
ing. Like other flowers of its class, it 
should have a sunny, sheltered situation, 
where it is as little exposed to high winds 
as possible, and it is all the better if car¬ 
peted over by u low-growing plant. 
Planted in light, sandy soil, at a depth of 
about 2 inches, it will increase freely, 
while it seeds In most seasons, self-sown 
seedlings coming up round tile parent 
corms.—S. Arnott. 

Escalionia floribunda.— This Escallonia, 
better known as E. montevidensis, is a 
native of New Granada, whence it was in¬ 
troduced to this country in 1827. It is 
seldom mentioned in gardening literature, 
but is quite common in the south-west, 
where it will attain a height of 12 feet or 
more. It is particularly valuable on ac¬ 
count of its time of flowering, since it 
blooms towards the end of September, 
when but few shrubs are in flower. Its 
white blossoms are borne in upright, pyra¬ 
midal corymbs, and are more beloved by 
butterflies than even the flowers of Sednm 
speetabile. On a bush 6 feet in height and 
of the same diameter I have counted over 
three dozen red admirals. This Escallonia 
is not hardy in the colder parts of Eng¬ 
land—indeed, none of the family, except 
E. philippiana, will withstand severe and 
lengthened frostT— Wynoham Fitzhfrueut. 
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Lobelia cardinalis from seed. —In a re¬ 
rent issue “ W.” referred to raising these 
tall-growing kinds from seed. For many 
years I had to grow these largely, and I 
made it a rule to sow every year. In this 
way I always had plenty of vigorous stock. 
My custom was to sow in a pan early in 
February, giving warm treatment till 
May. In this way most of the plants 
bloomed the same season in the open 
garden. The small seedlings I always 
kept in boxes through the summer, plac¬ 
ing them in a frame when frost came to 
allow the stems to ripen naturally. In 
this way strong crowns were formed. I 
always found plants in their second year 
gave the best results.—J. 0. 


Apple White Transparent. -While the 
crop of this Apple was not much under the 
average, the quality, owing, no doubt, in a 
great measure to the prolonged and ex¬ 
cessive drought, was distinctly poor. The 
flesh was soft and flavourless, and those 
which were stored rapidly deteriorated, 
and it. was found that the majority of the 
stored fruits were seedless and rotten at 
tlx* core. Under normal conditions White 
Transparent is a valuable early dessert 
Apple, its line colour and its brisk yet 
sweet flavour making it a favourite. 
Young trees on dwarfing stocks give good 
returns, fruit from such trees being 
superior in size, flavour, and keeping 
qualities to those grown on orchard trees 
on tlie free stock—K. B. T. 


Daphne Cneorum and D. Fioniana.— 

There is no Daphne Fioniana. The name 
must have come from an alteration of a 
label by a gardener. I once saw in 
England under that name three different 
kinds of Daphne—(1) The common Gar¬ 
land-flower (D. Cneorum). (2) Daphne 
eollina of the south Italian mountains. 
(3) The big Garland-flower (Daphne 
Cneorum major). This last is the one you 
figure in your issue of Septemljcr 27th, 
page (531. It is a beauty, and a much 
better form than the type. Daphne 
Cneorum alba, which was found four 
years ago on the Jura by one of my 
gardeners, is a pure white Garland-flower 
with an exquisite perfume, and which does 
splendidly under the same conditions as 
the type 4 .—II. Co urn, vox, Geneva. 

Rose Dorothy Perkins in September.— 
Can you or any of your readers explain 
the following Six years ago T bought 
three plants of Rose Dorothy Perkins. In 
the following years they flowered abun¬ 
dantly during July. In the autumn I took 
a number of cuttings. All the plants ob¬ 
tained from these flowered twice—in July 
and again in September. I took a number 
of cuttings from those plants, and my 
stock is entirely ujkui its own roots and 
growing on Larch poles. This season the 
plants commenced flowering in July, and 
have had a steady succession of blooms ever 
since, and are in flower now (September 
2(*>th). Can it be that; through propaga¬ 
tion. my Dorothy Perkins has changed its 
habit and become a Perpetual?— Alfred 
Bird, Albany-road, Malden, Surrey. 

Cyclamen neapolitanum.— This is one 
of the most useful and charming of the 
dwarfer plants of autumn. It is the 
easiest of all the hardy Sowbreads to grow, 
and it seldom fails to give satisfaction. 
A clump of two or three conns in the front 
of a border looks well, but a flner effect is 
given by a small colony under a tree on 
the Grass. In the rock garden it looks 
very beautiful, and helps, with some other 
flowers, to relieve the paucity of bloom 
there at this season, although this de¬ 
ficiency need not he so great as is generally 


the case if a good selection of late-bloom¬ 
ing a 1 pines is made. C. neapolitanum is 
pleasing with its ro^pink flowers. The 
white, variety is e«(u;illvSiea;’titfi|./>Even 

Digitized &y\jUC >VlC 


when the flowers are past, the zoned and 
marbled leaves, which remain during 
winter, are exquisite. Planting may still 
be done, esi>ecially as conns can be pur¬ 
chased in pots for planting out at any 
time. With me. C. neapolitanum opened 
its first flowers in the end of August this 
year.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

The Japanese Iris at home.— The follow¬ 
ing note by the late Mr. Maries as to the 
mode of culture practised by the Japanese 
may help the writer of the note in our 
issue of October 4th (p. 047) :—“ A piece 
of ground is chosen that can be easily 
flooded, and it is well dug or ploughed 
while under water. When the plants com¬ 
mence to grow they are planted in rows, 
generally 3 feet apart, in this mud-bed, or 
sometimes after flowering is over. Water 
is allow to stand all round the plants till 
after flowering. It is then gradually 
drawn off and the ground is allowed to 
dry up for the winter. I believe the 
Japanese never water the plants in winter, 
and I think they are protected with straw, 
leaves, or ashes at that season. They 
manure with excrement only, and this is 
put on in a weak liquid state every week 
or so when the plants are growing. This 
is how Japanese nurserymen grow Irises. 
Irises are also grown continually in water, 
but never so fine, nor so healthy, as when 
grown as just mentioned.” 

Hoheria populnea. —This interesting 
shrub is a native of New Zealand, and 
although not sufficiently hardy to stand 
unprotected, except in the mildest parts of 
the country, it is worth attention in less 
favoured localities, where it may be 
grown in a cool but sunny greenhouse. It 
belongs to the Mallow family, and is 
closely related to another handsome New 
Zealand shrub in Plagianthus Lyalli. 
Travellers in New Zealand describe it as 
a small tree, sometimes between 20 feet 
and 30 feet in height, of very variable 
habit, the leaves being sometimes little 
more than inch long and rather narrow, 
whilst at other times they may be 5 inches 
long and 2.} inches wide. A siiecimen 
recently received has ovate. Birch-like 
leaves, 2.1 inches long and 14 inch wide, 
with deeply-toothed margins and stalks 
5 inch long. The white flowers appear 
from the leaf axils, sometimes singly, and 
at other times several together, ter¬ 
minating slender stalks 1 Inch or more 
long. Planted in well - drained, light, 
loamy soil, it grows rapidly, and forms a 
handsome shrub, usually with semi- 
pendent branches, although some plants 
have a rather erect habit, and blossoms 
when two or three years old. In many 
gardens where it will not. grow in the open 
ground it will probably give good results 
if planted against a south or west wall, 
the little protection thus afforded being 
sufficient.—D. Kew. 

Michaelmas Daisies.— In your issue of 
September 27 I see a letter in praise of the 
decorative effect of the various Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, but there appears to he no 
mention of the two 4 which surely are the 
king and queen of them all. 1 refer to 
Climax and Beauty of Colwall. The 
former has but one fault—it is very late— 
but what a glorious show it makes if one 
gets a good sunny September, as we have, 
had this year. As for Beauty of Colwall, 
there is no praise too high that one can 
bestow oil this, and especially just now. 
Some of the Michaelmas Daisies soon look 
shabby, because their first blossoms fade 
and turn brown l>efore the others are at 
their best. Not so with Beauty of Col¬ 
wall: the flowers are perfectly double at 
fit st, and gradually become less double, but 
they develop so slowly that, so far as I can 
see. every flower on the plant is in full 
beauty for a long time. By accident 1 have 


growing side by side Beauty of Colwall 
and Ilelenium Riverton Gem, and the 
colours look remarkably well together. I 
think there are many rubbishy plants 
among Michaelmas Daisies, but these two, 
with cordifoiius elegans, Amelias Shirley, 
and acris nanus, are precious plants, and 
for a red one Mrs. Raynor makes a fine 
show. By the way, I see a plant of Iris 
Gracchus is flowering bravely in my 
garden. I cannot remember having ever 
seen a Flag Iris in flower in September 
before.— C. Bernard Robinson, Chelten¬ 
ham. 

The common Barberry (Berberis vul¬ 
garis):—We are so fond of singing the 
praises of exotic shrubs that we are apt to 
overlook certain native plants which, in 
their way, are quite as beautiful, and in 
some cases even more so, than their 
foreign relatives. In the common Bar¬ 
berry we have a case in point, for there 
are two periods during the year when it 
commands special attention, one being 
when the racemes of yellow flowers are 
at their best, during late spring or early 
summer, and the second, autumn, when 
the branches are laden with bright-scarlet 
fruits. At tlie latter period there are few 
more effective plants, and were it a rare 
exotic people would go into raptures over 
it and willingly pay their half guineas for 
quite small examples; yet,becauseit may be 
obtained for a few jxuieo we rarely find 
well-developed bushes in private gardens. 
When mature, a hush may be 10 feet or 
12 feet high, and as fnr through, ami every 
branch laden with fruit. In addition to 
being worthy of a place in tlie shrubbery, 
it is a desirable plant for the wild 
garden, and is excellent for planting in 
groups about the park or for using about 
the outskirts of plantations. The berries 
have also an economic value, for they may 
be used for jelly. As a matter of fact, the 
fruits of several kinds of Barberry are 
used for cooking in their respective 
countries. 

A catalogue to read.— We find this in 
Messrs. Bunyard’s just issued fruit list, 
which is pleasant to see for various 
reasons. It is printed on paper, not on 
the tin-shiny, clay-loaded stuff on which 
much printing is now done to the ruin of 
the eyes and tempers of those who know 
what printing should be. It is not over¬ 
illustrated, a common fault of the time 
both in catalogues and journals, and it is 
written in an interesting way, giving not 
merely tlie names and descriptions of the 
fruits, but some concise account of their 
origin. Thus we learn that our precious 
Blenheim was raised by a tailor at Wood- 
stock, named George Kempster, and we 
ought to l>e grateful to him, for a well- 
grown Blenheim is a noble fruit. The 
Claygate Pearmain, found in a hedgerow, 
is, when true and right, one of the best. 
Apples to eat. Nothing is said of tlie local 
varieties of Blenheim which sometimes 
come to Covent Garden, and these may be 
worth attention in a future edition. Look¬ 
ing rapidly over the list, one is struck by 
the number of first-rate things that came 
to us before men talked of Mendel ism or 
magazine articles told us that all good 
things are due to Luther Burbank. When 
the said wonder-workers give us anything 
as good as the Muscat of Alexandria we 
may believe in them. This fine Grape has 
been grown in the East for hundreds of 
years—before men knew of Mendel or Bur¬ 
bank. A little more attention than usual 
is given to Grajies for outdoor culture. In 
warm valleys it is quite practicable, even 
without the thought and care given to the 
culture of wall Grapes at Thomery. The 
authors advise growing tlie Cherry in cool- 
houses, jis giyjng us that rare treat—well- 
ril >dn e d iC h e*r Hi < &. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 


HENRY’S LILY. 

Thebe is much trouble about cultivating 
certain kinds of Lily, but this tall, hand¬ 
some one grows with me quite freely in 
ordinary cool, rather deep loam, and in¬ 
creases from year to year instead of dis¬ 
appearing, as some Lilies do. I also 
find it useful in the house. It is one of 
the best plants discovered by Dr. Henry 
in China. W. 

FLOWERS IX THE HOUSE. 
Tiiere are still quantities of outdoor 
flowers from which to draw a supply for 


I few even with unexpaiuled buds are a 
great help: do not forget, moreover, that 
I quantity will not give the effect that can j 
be derived from a small number well 
! arranged. Anemone japoniea and its 
varieties are evidently becoming more ap- 
j predated than was the ease a few years 
back. There is not. we think, a better 
I herbaceous plant than this for flora 1 
I decoration at this season of the year, last¬ 
ing as it does a fairly long time in a cut 
state. These Anemones are very pretty 
I for specimen glasses, and the white kind 
; is valuable for working into wreaths and 
crosses. The dwarf form of Scabious, of 
which there are several colours, is another 
excellent flower for cutting, the light aiul 
! dark kinds being particularly striking. 
Wo find those look well arranged with 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE SUMMER TREATMENT OF ARUM 
LILIES. 

I no not object to the criticism of Mr. 
Jenkins; he has written purposely and 
well for his side of the question, and has 
given us a good deal to think about. It is 
always to the best interests of horticulture 
that differing opinions should be ex¬ 
changed, for it is only by this method that 
iraperfect or incorrect views may be 
altered or amended. Mr. Jenkins — un¬ 
wittingly, I am sure—does me an injustice 
when be says that I am “not impressed 
by what lie has already written.” As a 
matter of fact, it is chiefly the impression 
made upon me by his arguments which 



Flowers of Henry s Lily (Lilium Henryi) in 


a vase. 


indoor decoration. Roses have been most 
serviceable of late. ' All of these we 
arrange by themselves, only adding thereto 
a few sprays of Maiden-hair Fern, and 
occasionally some heads of Mignonette. 
For some time past we have used single 
Dahlias for indoor decoration and find 
them most valuable. Seedlings raised this 
spring are still flowering freely and bid 
fair to continue for some time to come if 1 
frost spares them. As a background to j 
these, two or three sprays of the bronzy 
shoots of Berberis Aquifolium are a great 
assistance. Our groupings are made for a 
sideboard, and, therefore, to one face, for 
which purpose these flowers are well 
adapted, bearing in n|fntf tcKsecum^il Jtong 
stems ns possible Wl^rry\tjl ig A 


I spikes of that valuable autumn flowering 
Grass, Eragrostis elcgays. For tall 
epergnes or trumpet vases we have also 
used Love-lies-bleeding (Amarantus 
caudatus); this, associated with some 
richly-coloured sprays of the Virginian 
Creeper and a few blossoms of the white 
I Japan Anemone, forms an excellent 
autumnal arrangement. If a piece or two 
of the growth of Pass!flora ccerulea can be 
had with flowers expanded and entwined 
with the Virginian Creeper so much the 
better. For the large vases in corridors 
and entrance-balls we have now a good 
selection from the many fine Michaelmas 
Daisies that have been raised of recent 
years, including the double-flowered forms, 
the blooms* of which last for a long time. 


| has determined me to give the baking—or, 
if be prefers the word, resting—process a 
trial next year with a portion of my 
I plants. What I really did say was that if 
[ Mr. Jenkins based his “best argument” 

| (which be did) upon the fact that he 
! could have Arum blooms for harvest 
1 festival purposes, I was not impressed by 
that particular argument. As to my pro- 
I posed trial being of no value, it may not 
be to Mr. Jenkins. It will be of value to 
myself, who, in this instance, am the per¬ 
son chiefly concerned. Should I find the 
resting process to be most satisfactory for 
the well-being qL the. iflants, I shall un¬ 
hesitatingly adopt it in future, but I am 
not going to alter my methods without 
trial b^ause any map. says, or because 
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my number of men say : “ Verily, it is 
so.” Perhaps, having seen the error of 
my wn.vfc, 1 may yet be more enthusiastic 
over the resting method than Mr. Jenkins 
himself. Finally, I hope he is not seriously 
comparing with Arum Lilies those “mil¬ 
lions of bulbs ” to which he refers as 
being annually dried off. The cases arc 
not analogous. Take the ordinary Dutch 
Hyacinth as a solitary instance. Arums 
may last—I accept Mr. Jenkins’ state¬ 
ment—for a quarter of a century after 
being forced (more or less) year by year. 
Will the Hyacinth, after being even 
gently forced for one season, be of any 
further use for years, hake it, rest it, as 
you will? These and similar subjects 
must of necessity form a very large pro¬ 
portion of the bulbs to which he refers. 

K. limoiiT. 

MIGNONETTE IX POTS. 

If wireworms and other insect pests are 
absent and the soil is fairly good, no diffi¬ 
culty is experienced in having Mignonette 
in tlie of>en borders from May to the end 
of October. A certain amount of skill is, 
however, needed to grow Mignonette in 
pots through the winter. The final potting 
should be done in October, so that the 
roots will have sufficient time to permeate 
the new soil before severe weather comes. 
Select good fibrous loam, pull it to pieces 
by hand, then sift out the finest parts, j 
retaining the more fibrous. Of the latter | 
use two-thirds and one-third of sweet leaf- 
soil, also sifted. A small quantity of well- 
rotted manure may be added, and sand to 
render the compost porous. One plant 
may be transferred to a 5-inch pot, and 
two or three plants to a 0£-inch one. 
More than three plants should not ho 
grown in a (Jpinch pot. Indeed, in one 
case whore I judged at a spring exhibition 
the best pots of Mignonette contained one 
plant only. The pinching of the plants 
should be done either ten days before the 
potting or a fortnight or so afterwards. 
There is no better place for the plants 
than a cool frame. Afterwards transfer 
the pots to a shelf in the greenhouse where 
the plants will be about 15 inches away 
from the roof-glass. Watering and feed¬ 
ing must be very carefully attended to. 
Mignonette requires a moist rooting- 
medium, and on no account should the 
soil be allowed to get dry, but it is equally 
Important to avoid having it too wet. 

Kven forward plants need not he fed 
before the third week in January, and then 
weak doses of clear soot-water should be 
given at every third watering for three 
weeks. Afterwards apply manure-water, 
soot-water, and some approved chemical 
manure, according to directions given with 
it. Maintain a growing temperature 
and admit air pretty freely on fine days. 

__G. G. IF 

GROWING AMARYLLIS BELLA¬ 


DONNA, ETC. 

Would you kindly give me the full cultural 
direction* for the (1) Belladonna Lilv and 
varieties, (2) Jacobam Lily, and <3) Sternbergia 
lutea? I find the Jacobtea Lily catalogued 
under various names, viz., Amaryllis formo- ' 
eissima and A. Sprekelia. Is it the same 
Plant under another name? I wish to grow 
the plants in pots if possible, and should 
like description to enable me to identify the 1 
varieties.— William Painter. 

1(1) The Belladonna Lily is Amaryllis 
Belladonna, a native of South Africa. It I 
may be grown in pots, but is ns a rule 
more satisfactory when planted out in a 
warm border, such as one in front of a 
hothouse and facing south. Under these 
conditions the flower-spikes, with their 
charming pink fragrant blossoms, are 
pushed up usually in September, before 
any leaves appear. After the blossoms 
fade the leaves a * ’ 


tiuue[ to grow t 




con- 

Ejnter. 


They turn yellow anil die ofi' late in tlie 
spring, the bulbs then remaining totally 
dormant till the flower-spikes appear. If 
grown in i>ors the bulbs need a good loamy 
soil, and for a large bulb a 0-inch pot will 
be required, or three may be put into a 
7-ineh pot. After flowering the plants 
must be kept in a frame to protect tbe 
leaves during the winter, then in spring 
as the'plants go to rest they may be stood 
out-of-doors in a sunny spot, giving them 
but little water till the flower-spikes 
appear. 

(2) The Jacobiea I.lly is, among others, 
known by the following -names :—Amaryl¬ 
lis formosissimn, Amaryllis Sprekelia, 
Sprekelia formosissimn, and Sprekelia 
glauea. It Is a native of Mexico, passes 
the winter In a dormant state, commences 

] to grow in the spring, and flowers in May 
I or June. The flower seaiie is about 1 foot 
high and the blossoms are of an intense 
blood-red crimson colour. This should be 
pitted early in spring before growth recom¬ 
mences, watered until the leaves die down 
in the autumn, and kept dry during the 
winter. It needs greenhouse treatment. 

(3) Sternbergia lutea, also known as 
Amaryllis lutea, is supposed to be the 
“ Lily of the Field ” of scripture. It is 
quite a hardy, bulbous plant that flowers 
in the autumn. It may be grown in pots, 
the bulbs being potted in winter and pro¬ 
tected by a frame to keep oil sharp frosts 
and heavy rains.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cape Cowslips (Lacheualias). — From 
about tlie middle of August to a corre¬ 
sponding period in September is the best 
time to repot Cape Cowslips. Perhaps the 
best of all is Nelsoni, but there are others 
very distinct and pleasing, while it must 
he acknowledged that some of them run 
each oilier very closely. Tlie old tricolor 
is very pretty, while pendnia is very dis¬ 
tinct and flowers earlier Ilian (he others. 
When at rest the bulbs should he kept 
quite dry, and heforo reimtting they must 
be shaken clear of the old soil. They are 
treated iu various ways. By some they 
are grown in suspended baskets, in which 
they are, when flowering, seen to great 
advantage, while by others they are grown 
in large masses in good-sized i>ots or deep 
pans. I prefer in a general way to put 
half-a-dozen bulbs into a pot 5 inches in 
diameter, as in this manner they form 
pretty little masses, which can lie utilised 
for various purposes. A very suitable com¬ 
post fur these Lachenalias may be made 
up of three parts loam to about two parts 
each of leaf-mould and well-decayed 
manure, with one part of sand. Unless the 
manure is very good it had better be 
omitted, in which ease equal parts of loam 
and leaf-mould, with a good dash of sand, 
may be used. In potting, the bulbs should 
have about j inch of soil above their upper 
part, and, placed in the greenhouse, they 
must not have much water till growth re- I 
commences.—W. T. 

Stove. —Remove all shading material 
now, and as the temperature outside drops 
light steady Arcs. I am assuming every¬ 
thing about boilers and stoke-holes is kept 
in a clean state, so as to get nil tlie heat 
possible out of the fuel, as tlie price is 
almost sure to go up, especially as the 
season advances. Do the watering now ui 
tlie morning, and damp floors ns often as 
is necessary to supply atmospheric 
moisture. Unless the water is very pure, 
this damping will lie better than syringing. 
The general run of winter-flowering plants 
will lie ready to bloom when tlie tempera- 
lure is steady at about (SO degs. at night 
blit, tlie oulside temjierature will be a 
guide to the Ureman. If there is a tiottoin- 
lieat pit in the house, plunge Eucharis, 
Gardenias, etc., to help them on.—E. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

[7'o the Editor of Gakdenino Ii.i.usmvrKn.J 

Silt,—Throe or four months ago several 
letters appeared in the Times criticising 
the Royal Horticultural Society. One l>y 
Mr. Dykes I thought especially good, mid 
I bolted mure letters would follow, but as 
none did, 1 presume that the majority of 
the Fellows have nothing to grumble at. 
However, as an old but humble member 
of the Society, I should like to join with 
Mr. Dykes in adding a word of criticism 
of this influential Society. It seems to me 
it is run almost entirely liy and for 
nurserymen, for whom its shows are a 
gigantic advertisement, and that, con¬ 
sidering the funds at its disposal, it does 
little or nothing for the higher branches 
of horticulture. Thirty years ago the 
Society was practically bankrupt, and 
then, providentially for it, “ The English 
Flower Garden ” made true flower 
gardening understood and practised. 
Now, thanks to the boom in gardening, 
the Society has accumulated large funds, 
which seem to me to be used principally 
in the purchase of innumerable medals, 
which are distributed with a lavish hand 
every fortnight, and it would he interest¬ 
ing to know what the cost of these medals 
is to the Society. 

I do not know what funds the 
Society has at its disposal, but pre¬ 
sumably, with 13,500 Fellows, they must 
be considerable, and should enable the 
Society to do far more than it does. For 
instance, why should it not send collectors 
to the Himalaya, China, Thibet, etc., 
where there is still an enormous field fur 
research? Of late years our gardens have 
been enriched by many beautiful and 
interesting jilants from these countries, 
sent home by Wilson, Henry, and others, 
but small thanks to the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society. Why do not they, as Mr. 
Dykes said ill his letter to the Times, at¬ 
tempt to introduce some order into tlie 
chaotic nomenclature of tlie Saxifrages. 
Spiraeas, Campanulas, etc., to say nothing 
of vegetables, which at present every 
nurseryman names for himself. If Kew 
lias not time for this work, let the Royal 
Horticultural Society attempt it. Let 
them also improve the Journal, which is 
generally very dull, and not nearly su 
interesting as it might he. They might 
also discourage the tiresome system 
adopted by nurserymen of grafting flower¬ 
ing shrubs and trees. 

Then, for goodness- sake, let us have 
more room at tile fortnightly shows. 

I have hitherto enjoyed these inag- 
nifieent shows as much as anybody, 
and give every credit to Mr. Wilks 
and the council for tlie way they 
have worked for tile Society, but every 
year they become more uncomfortably 
crowded, and what I and a great many 
others object to is the indiscriminate way 
tlie Society continues to elect Fellows. 
Under the present system 1 believe anyone 
who is proposed by a Fellow is at imee 
elected, with the result that very soon the 
fortnightly shows will be as crowded as 
the Temple used to be. It took the Society 
ten years to discover that they hud out¬ 
grown the Temple Gardens, but until the 
congestion had become a perfect scandal 
they did nothing, and this is actually tlie 
first year that tile great Spring Show 1 1 
don’t count last year’s International) has 
been held in a place worthy of its import¬ 
ance. The crowds, of course, please the 
nurserymen, beenusp they mean more 
grist to their mill; but, personally, I would 
go so'toi- as to exclude, the public alto¬ 
gether and oiien the shows to Fellows only 
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whose tickets, as now, would be transfer¬ 
able to their friends and their gardeners. 

That the Fellows are a long-suffering 
body is proved by the way they bore the 
discomforts of the Temple shows for so 
many years, and their interest in garden¬ 
ing is shown by the crowds that attend 
the stuffy and wretchedly-lighted tents of 
the Summer Show at Holland House; but 
it must be apparent even to the council of 
the Royal Horticultural Society that better 
arrangements will have to be made in the 
near future if the popularity cf the shows 
is to continue. Mark Fenwick. 

Abbot*wood, Stow-on-t/ie-WoId. 


GLADIOLUS CULTURE. 

We have had another magnificent bouquet 
of lovely Gladioli from Messrs. Iiarr and 
Sons. The Nursery. Taplow. The follow¬ 
ing hints on their cultivation will be help¬ 
ful to our readers :— 

Time fob planting.— End of February to 
end of March, on light and warm soils ; on 
cold, heavy soils, from the middle of 
March to the middle of April. Plant when 


of October the tubers should be lifted, 
dried, and spread out in a frostproof shed. 
Tiny bulblets, if they are required for pro¬ 
pagation or growing on, should be stored 
in dry earth until the planting season 
comes round ill the spring. They must not 
be stored in a greenhouse, the atmosphere 
of which is too humid and likely to en¬ 
courage premature growth. Speaking 
broadly, Gladioli will grow in most well- 
cultivated flower-beds or borders. 


CLIMBING POLYGONUM. 

This illustration gives, I fear, but a 
feeble idea of the Climbing Polygonum (P. 
baldschunnicum), on top of a wall mixed 
with the large-flowered blue Clematis, that 
arose among it on the north side—a very 
charming combination. It is a good plant 
when rightly used, and is generally better 
when associated with some other plant ap 
a low tree, as in Ibis case. S. 

Hants. 


THE TENBY DAFFODIL. 

The picture of the free-flowering mass 
of this sturdy little Daffodil at the water- 


had fallen, and always with the same 
result. In the case referred to the natural 
soil is thin and poor over much gravel 
and sand, these latter appearing quite 
opposed to the successful cultivation of the 
Tenby Daffodil. I believe the late Mr. 
•Tames Walker had a similar experience at 
Ham, where he found this particular kind 
ungrowable in the comparatively light 
soil. 

An earlier experience with the same 
kind was gained some twenty-five years 
ago, when I was receiving large consign¬ 
ments of it from its native fields', where 
in the main, it was found growing at a 
considerable depth. These bulbs, having 
been dried, were subsequently planted in 
what was maiden soil, the turf having also 
been trenched in—without manure. For 
six years or so all was well, though no 
progress--no great increase of stock— 
could be recorded. The perfect health of 
(he bulbs, however, was a great feature. 
Then, with the manuring of the land, all 
this was changed, and in place of the firm, 
hard, russet - brown - coa ted bulbs, and 



Climbing Polygonum (P. baldschuanicum) and Clematis on top of wall. 


the ground is in a dry and friable condi¬ 
tion. 

Preparation of the land. —This should be 
(lone in the autumn, when the ground 
.•'liould tie dug and heavily manured with 
good, clean stable-manure, and the sur¬ 
face left rough through the winter. In the 
spring, about a fortnight before planting, 
the land should be dusted witlt a little 
lime and broken down fine. Gladioli 
thrive best on land which has been heavily 
manured the previous season and from 
which a vegetable or flower-seed crop has 
leen removed. After planting the bulbs it 
is as well to spread a little loose straw- 
litter over the ground, or, if procurable, a 
little fresh-cut Heather, which will pro¬ 
tect any early shoots which may appenr 
prematurely if the spring is a mild and 
early one. During dry summer weather 
die plants should be watered freely. On 
lint, dry soils a mulching from the middle 
of June of a little well-decayed manure 
will prove beneficial. 

Aspect and situation.— The situation 
should be an open and sunny one, pro¬ 
tected from strong winds. 



i side (on page 593 of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated) is full of interest for me, and 
I (hough I have known it many years, and a 
few hundred thousands of it have passed 
through my hands, I have never seen so 
much flower in so small a compass before. 
The picture proves most conclusively that 
some wild kinds, ungrowable as they are 
I in ordinary garden soils, appear iierfectly 
happy in constantly cool ground, where 
| they can enjoy to the full the root com- 
I panionship of the herbage around. What 
! peculiar virtue there is in this I am at a 
! loss to understand, yet it must be consider¬ 
able, seeing that in identical, though 
| cultivated, soil a few yards away the 
plant will quickly die out. Bepeatcdly in 
digging the beds where those Daffodils 
were grown, odd bulbs found at replant 
ing time were thrown out on to a wide 
Grass path at the side, and in two years 
a compact little clump was the result. 
The bulbs were merely thrown out and no 
further account taken of them. Yet they 
soon became embedded in the Grass, and 
the roots, taking firm hold, they were 
eventually lost to sight. I have re¬ 
peatedly marked positions where the bulbs 


Grass of nearly 2 feet high at maturity, a 
general decline was seen all round. A 
Dutchman who saw the above-mentioned 
bulbs in their prime—and who, by the 
way, was most anxious to have them at 
the time—informed me that it was the 
only occasion in Ills experience that lie 
had seen the Tenby Daffodil in perfect, 
health. The moral of nil this is that if 
we would retain that health we must con¬ 
stantly plant—for commercial purposes at 
least—on what is really virgin soil, which 
is an almost impossible thing. In private 
gardens there is no need for worry, and on 
large estates, in cool, moist ground, room 
such as that suggested by the illustration 
will always he at hand. It is Highly 
probable that many amateurs do not 
realise the importance of a constantly cool 
bottom to many Daffodils, and would fight 
shy of a bit of ground where dampness, 
or even wetness, prevailed. Yet in the 
main it means much to them, and if in 
conjunction with good unctuous clay so 
much the better. The remark is true not 
only of the Tenby kind, but of the com¬ 
mon Lent Lily—an ungrowable plant in 
most garden isoi Is—and pot a few of the 
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varying typos of the common double Daffo¬ 
dil. All of these are callable of furnish¬ 
ing u wealth of flowers, small and simple 
though they be, if only we who garden 
with them knew where to place them. It 
is from this point of view that such an 
illustration as that appearing at page 593 
is of such educational value and worth. 
Obviously the coolness of the position, 
with the accompanying herbage, means 
much, and if so the opposite extremes— 
dry and bare surfaced soils—must be 
abhorrent to them. E. IJ. Jenkins. 


AMONG THE IIAUDY FLOWERS. 
Aster Beauty of Colwall. —While I still 
confess to a preference for the single 
flowered Michaelmas Daisies, I can find 
room in my garden for this plant, and can 
also appreciate its usefulness in the border 
and also for cutting for the house. We 
have certainly far too many of these 
]jcrcnnial Starworts, and some day there 
will require to be a general holocaust of 
some of the inferior varieties. I do not 
think this fate will befall Beauty of Col¬ 
wall. The colour is good—a deep violet- 
purple—and the plant is as easy to grow 
us any of its relatives. 

Astilbe Arendsi Ceres. —I saw this the 
other day, and very handsome it was. I 
like it better than A. Davkli, as it has 
handsome, graceful spikes of free appear¬ 
ance, and the flowers are of a nice shade, 
called lilac-rose in some lists, and this is 
as good a definition of the colour tones of 
Astilbe Ceres as I can give. The plant I 
saw doing so well was at the margin of 
water, and was 3 feet high. It has, by 
the way, been rather pitiful to see how 
some of these Astilbes and Spirceas have 
suffered in the dry weather that has been 
exjierieneed in some parts of the kingdom. 

Aster alpinus in a dry pi,ace. —I was 
rather surprised to see iu a book on rock 
plants that Aster alpinus was recom¬ 
mended for a moraine, but I am not 
astonished now, as I saw a plant in a 
friend’s garden the other day in the very 
poorest of compost, hut thriving better 
than I have ever had it in good soil. It 
was in full sun, and was growing in a 
]H>or, sandy, very stony soil—in fact, one 
of the ikk) rest soils I have ever seen, ex¬ 
cept pure .sand. This makes one wonder 
whether the poor soil or the moraine will 
keep away the slugs which seem to attack 
the alpine Starwort in autumn and spring 
and eat up the crowns to its destruction. 

White Phloxes.— Which is the finest of 
the white late-flowering Phloxes? I was 
always told that Mrs. Jenkins was one of 
the very best, and I think it is not easily 
surpassed. Two good ones I have seen, 
although not in the same garden as Mrs. 
Jenkins, were named Frau Antoine 
Buchner and Friefraulein Von Lassberg. 
Both were very fine whije Phloxes, and 
both had. I was informed, received awards 
of merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society. With all due deference to the 
raisers of these flowers, I must, protest 
against, the names. The name of the last 
mentioned is sufficient to keep it out of 
many a garden. Now that our friends from 
Germany are sending so many good plants 
over to ns they might have a little con¬ 
sideration in their names. 

Scarlet Lobelias.— Some discussion on 
the question of the rare of the scarlet 
Lobelias during winter might not be un¬ 
profitable now that that season is rapidly 
drawing nigh. I find that a good many of 
my friends cannot keep these line plants 
in winter in the border, and that, after 
lifting the roots and keeping them in 
frames, they have yet lost them. 1 am con¬ 
vinced that the old Lobelia cardinalis is 
quite hardy, especially in a moist place, 
but. that some of/fti^ newer one!—such as 
Digitized by (jQO^lC 


Queen Victoria—are more tender. A 
friend of mine informs me that he always 
winters his scarlet Lobelias in a heated 
frame and that, he has long given up trying 
to preserve them in an ordinary cold- 
frame. He lost his plants several times 
in the cold-frame, and his theory is that 
the plants want some heat just 1o keep 
them going. I am told that, some of the 
new varieties, such as Glory of St. Anne’s, 
Firefly Improved, and a few more, are 
hardier than Queen Victoria, and that 
these may confidently be left out in the 
open during winter. What do experienced 
readers say? 

Golden Rods. —“ A plague on all your 
houses,” one may say of all the Solidagos, 
or Golden Rods, if one may be allowed to 
take liberties with the phrase. I confess 
that I care nothing for these flowers, and 
that, in my opinion, they should be re¬ 
legated to the wild garden, or, where 
there is no wild garden, to the rubbish 
heap. 

As Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Artificial manures for borders and Rose 
beds.—My flower borders and Rose beds, 
having been well manured with stable or cow- 
manure for many years, I have decided to use 
artificial manure this year. Can you tell me 
which is the best, general artificial to use in the 
circumstances, in autumn (light soil), one 
which can he spread evenly on the surface and 
dug in at the same time as vaporite? I should 
prefer one which would obviate the necessity 
of using another one in the spring, if possible, 
but if that is not feasible, please say by what 
it. should be followed in the spring, and men¬ 
tion quantities per square yard required. I 
do not want an expensive fancy article. There 
are many Rose-trees and perennials in the 
borders, the roots of which must not be 
in j u red.— Lincoln. 

fin u general way artificial manures 
suited to the requirements of the Rose are 
applied immediately the pruning is com¬ 
pleted in spring. Exceptions are made 
when animal manure is not available and 
artificials have to be relied on entirely. 
Then it is usual to apply something of a 
phosphatic nature in autumn, and for soils 
of a light description f» oz. of bone-meal 
per square yard are very beneficial. As 
stable and cow manure has hitherto been 
exclusively used, we think you need not 
apply the bone-meal to the Rose beds this 
autumn, but unless absolutely necessary 
to employ vaporite, should omit doing so, 
and dress the surface with freshly-slaked 
lime at the rate of £ lb. per square yard 
instead. A mixture recommended for 
spring application consists of three parts 
superphosphate of lime, one-and-a-half 
parts of sulphate of ammonia, and one 
part sulphate of potash. Of this 2 oz. per 
square yard should be forked in lightly 
directly pruning is finished, and 1 oz. for 
the same area hoed in as soon as the first 
crop of flowers is over. For herbaceous 
borders use this same mixture in the same 
proportion in spring, and apply ^ lb. bone- 
meal per square yard towards the end of 
November. By measuring up the area of 
beds and borders an estimate of the quan¬ 
tity of each kind of manure required can 
be quickly arrived at. The manures we 
recommend are fairly cheap and suited to 
the purpose. You can also purchase a 
proprietary Rose manure ready for use, 
hut unless you furnish particulars as to 
tlie nature and condition of soil, so that 
the constituents can be varied and blended 
to suit the case, it is questionable whether 
it would answer as well as the mixture we 
mention. A separate proprietary manure 
would also be necessary for herbaceous 
borders in this case.] 

Improving heavy clay soils (J. S. L ).— 
There is no better way of improving such 
soils than that of burning, while its effect 
is immediate and lasting. A garden of our 
acquaintance, the soil of which was chiefly 
the output from a deep tunnel, was so 


treated, and while producing vegetables of 
the highest quality remained fertile for 
many years, and is probably so to this 
day. The burnt clay prevents contracting 
in summer, and the soil, being freed of 
the moisture, is lightened, aerated, 
wanned, and drained as by a single action. 
Moreover, such a soil Is workable at 
almost all seasons, while others of a 
similar nature not so treated are impos¬ 
sible of cultivation for months together. 
The best way to go to work w r ould be to 
first remove about 12 inches of the top 
soil, keeping it apart for admixing with 
tlie ballast later on. Following this, you 
can prepare for the burning of the next 
2 feet deep of soil. The essentials are un- 

I limited supplies of rent wood, a ton or two 
of coal, large and small, and a barrel of 
tar, to be smeared on the wood prior to 
firing up. The wood and large coal should 
be arranged in a central pyramid, start¬ 
ing with a good pile of coal to prevent an 
early collapse of the whole body of fuel. 
Around this arrange wood and coal in 
alternate layers, with at first a slight 
intermingling of clay, and so on till the 
whole pile is covered in. Draught holes 
should also be left, aud these, if connected 
with the main body of wood and coal, 
would also serve for lighting up. Follow ¬ 
ing the lighting, which should not be done 
till the whole pile is fairly covered by the 
clay, all that remains is the constant feed¬ 
ing with clay and small coal. You might 
add bones at tbe rate of one in six. There 
would be no occasion to sift any of the 
rubble for the purposes you name. 

Convolvulus althaeoides (see page GKtn 
—Quite recently, when I was endeavour¬ 
ing <o form a small list of undesirables 
among cultivated plants for the rock 
garden, the name of this delightful .sub¬ 
ject was given me by a well-known hardy- 
plant trader of long experience. He in¬ 
formed me it was everywhere on liis 
rockery, having taken possession of it 
fiom quite a small planting, and in such 
a manner that lie was contemplating 
pulling down his rockery in order to get. 
rid of it. This was the experience gained 
in a chalk soil, and one w r ou!d have sym¬ 
pathised greatly with my informant had it 
not been within my ow*n knowledge that 
the Bindweed family in general was 
among the w'orst w'eed pests—indigenous, 
apparently — to liis garden. Hence a 
little forethought in the case of a man of 
wide experience might have prevented its 
being planted at all. In the case of the 
less w r ell-informod amateur it would be 
well to avoid this subject, delightful 
though it be, upon chalk soils, unless 
sjiecial precautions have been taken to 
keep it within certain bounds, such ns by 
giving it a spacious apartment to itself 
and cementing up crack and crevice to 
keep it there. The large rose-pink 
blossoms,, responding to the w r arm sun 
from July onwards, might tempt anyone 
to grow it, since, from the colour stand¬ 
point. it has no competitor. It should lie 
stated, how’ever, that, this lovely subject 
is not a weed in all gardens or soils alike, 
and, like tlie Flame Nasturtium, it cannot 
oven be tempted to grow' in certain dis¬ 
tricts. It comes to us from the Mediter¬ 
ranean region, and, therefore, loves 
warmth: hence, in districts a few miles 
inland from the sea. it might be made to 
succeed, and no plant is endowed with 
greater beauty or charm. Because in 
certain instances it assumes, by reason of 
the adaptability of the soil or locality, the 
nature of a wood, I would not shut it out 
from all. Rather would I take the pre¬ 
caution necessary to keep it at home, and, 
while making it my prisoner, indulge in 
a beauty which is niVe, if not quite unique. 

If, £f‘ , '5f r F¥ , r - II_NO S AT 
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ROSES. 

THE LYON ROSE. 

This charming Rose was raised by Pernet 
Ducher in 1907, and was at once hailed as 
a great Rose which had come to stay, and 
(inly so, for its colour is unique among 
Roses, being a coral-red in a bud state, 
changing as the flower develops to salmon- 
pink tinted with chrome-yellow. As a 
grower it is very good, but I do not con¬ 
sider it a vigorous one, such as it is so 
often described in catalogues. In growth 
it assumes a somewhat prostrate habit, 
thus leaving the centre of the plant rather 
bare, yet this :: le drawback should be 
overlooked and a prominent place given to 
such a perfectly formed, fragrant, and 
striking Rose. M. 

Sussex. 

SOME SHOWY SPECIES OF ROSE. 
The wealth of beauty contained amongst 
the various classes of garden Roses has 


spiny stems rise to a height of 15 feet or 
18 feet, and are clothed with glaucous 
leaves during summer. July sees a pro¬ 
fusion of creamy-white flowers, which are 
followed at a later date by orange- 
coloured fruits. Quite a different type of 
plant is found in the 

Austrian Brier (It. lutea).—This is a 
slender-growing species from the Orient, 
attaining a height of from 2 feet to 4 feet, 
with a loose habit. Its beauty lies in its 
rich orange-coloured flowers, which, on 
well-develoiied plants, appear from almost 
every bud on the previous year’s shoots. 
The variety bicolor is recognised by its 
blossoms being rich, reddish-bronze above 
and golden beneath. Unfortunately, these 
two kinds cannot be grown successfully in 
all gardens, the best results being obtained 
where the soil is of a strong loamy nature, 
containing chalk. 

The Scotch Rose (R. spinosissima) is 
another charming kind of dwarf habit. 


red flowers freely throughout summer. 
The variety sauguinea has semi-double, 
red flowers, and is a more vigorous plant 
than tiie type. 

The Japanese Rose (R. rugosa) is worth 
growing for the dual reason of handsome 
flowers and showy fruits. Everyone is 
familiar with its large, red flowers, whilst 
its brilliantscarlet fruits, which some¬ 
times exceed an inch in diameter, are 
equally well known. Uotli it and its 
white-flowered variety are excellent for 
large clumps and hedges. The fruit is 
sometimes used for making into jelly, 
which is said to possess a delicious 
flavour. Of late years people have begun 
to use It. rugosa as a stock on which to 
work certain garden Roses, instead of the 
: common Brier. An uncommon species is 
[ found in the Chinese 

R. MicROPHvr.i.A.— This grows about 
4 feet high, forming a wide bush of rather 
upright habit. The spines peculiar, to 



The Lyon Rose. 


done a great deal towards eliminating 
from our gardens much that is beautiful 
in flic way of true species and botanical 
varieties, yet there is no reason why one 
type should oust another, for each set has 
its peculiar charm, and where collections 
of Roses ,nre encouraged a judicious selec¬ 
tion of species might well be included. 

Tiie Musk Rose (Rosa mosehata), for in¬ 
stance, i.s an exceptionally beautiful ob¬ 
ject when occupying a well chosen posi¬ 
tion. Planted at tiie foot of a Holly or 
other evergreen, its branches will ascend 
to a height of 29 feet, and its white, musk- 
scented flowers are seen to great ad¬ 
vantage against the dark background. 
Rich soil and a sunny position are essen¬ 
tial to success. Then there is the com¬ 
paratively new Chinese 

It. Sou r.iEi. which is well adapted for 
planting to form a Jajrge mass 
wilder partis of the /ardtauv Its, 



Its stature varies considerably, for it is 
sometimes met with growing on ])oor soil, 
with its branches scarcely rising more 
than 3 inches above the ground, the large 
white flowers appearing lo spring directly 
from tiie short Grass round aboul. At 
other times it may grow 3 feet high. 
There are numerous varieties, of which 
altaica, liispida, and lutea may be con¬ 
sidered here. The flrst is recognised by 
its free, upright iiabit, and large white 
flowers, tiie second by its pale-yellow 
blooms, and tiie last-named by its deep- 
yellow blossoms. The last-named plant 
thrives in places where R. lutea will not 
grow. As a rule, these throe varieties 
grow taller than tlie type, and may he met 
with quite 4 feet high. 

Rosa indica, the parent of our Monthly 
or Tea Roses, is a rather delicate but 
charming plant. Growing from 1J feet to 
2 feet high, it produces its large, single, 


most Roses are replaced in this instance 
by rigid, spur-like growths, which are 
suggestive of stunting. The pink and 
white flowers are each quite 3 inches in 
diameter, and they are succeeded by large, 
yellowish-green fruits, which are thickly 
beset with stout, fleshy spines, and are 
very fragrant. Another kind which hears 
peculiar but attractive fruit is the 
Apple Rose (It. pomifera).—In this in¬ 
stance the fruits are more or less oval, 
about 1 inch long, upwards of i inch in 
diameter, and clothed with scattered, 
dark-coloured bristles. A new yellow- 
flowered Rose from China is found in 
R. 11 looms.— This grows 7 feet or 8 feet 
high, and forms a handsome bush. It 
blossoms in advance of most kinds, for it 
is often at its best in April. Another 
early-flowering kind, which sometimes 
commences to bloom in April, i.s 
It. skricea, a native of India and Chinn. 
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It. is readily distinguished from other 
kinds by reason of its cream-coloured 
(lowers being made up of four petals each 
instead of five, ns is usual in the genus. 
This species has been brought into pro¬ 
minent notice of late years by reason of 
the variety pteraenntha, which is remark¬ 
able on account of the large, crimson 
spines which clothe the young shoots. To 
see it at its best it must be grown strongly, 
for it is only in healthy plants that the 

1 test, colour is developed. The fruits of 
Ibis species are orange-coloured and 
showy. 

It. HUBioiNosi (the Eglantine or Sweet 
Itrier'i is one of the species which is really 
well known and appreciated, most gardens 
possessing one or more plants. A pretty 
European species is found in the red- 
flowered 

It. At.eiNA, but perhaps the variety 
pyrenaica surpasses the type in beauty. 
Of dwarf habit, it is often found from 

2 feet to .‘1 feet high, and during late 
summer and autumn is very beautiful by 
reason of its long, pendulous, coral-red 
fruits. Another red-fruited species of con¬ 
siderable beauty is 

It. machopuvlla, from China and the 
Himalaya, which attains a height of 
11! feet or 1.1 feet. Its long, narrow fruits 
aie produced in large bunches. 

The I’rairie Rose (R. setigern) is a very 
beautiful kind when seen at its best, 
i hough, unfortunately, it is not one of the 
easiest kinds to grow here. Forming 
slender branches 12 feet to 18 feet long in 
a single season, it is at its best when 
clambering over a bush or fence where the 
branches can lie exposed to full sun. The 
bright-pink flowers are very showy, and 
l lie plant forms a pretty picture when at 
its best. Good soil is essential to success. 

Ill addition to the species here men¬ 
tioned there are many more available, but 
t hose to which attention has been directed 
should find a place In all collections of 
Roses. W. I). Kew. 


.VOTES AND REPLIES. 


Hose Conrad r. Meyer.—Would you kindly 
advise me about, a Conrad Ferdinand Meyer 
Rose? It is about four years old, grows 
luxuriantly, but flowers very little. Last 
November I bent the numerous shoots down to 
within 3 feet of the ground; this year it has 
sent up a forest of thick, strong shoots 5 feet 
to 6 feet high, but has had very few flowers 
since its first crop in the early summer. _ It 
covers a space 3 yards long by 2 yards wide, 
and has been given every year basic slag and 
a moderate Quantity of animal manure. The 
soil is a heavv clay, in which most ordinary 
Roses, excepting Teas, do admirably. W. A. 
Richardson. Dorothy Perkins, Blush Rambler, 
(lustave Regis, Caroline Testout, Mme. Ravary, 
g.ephirin Drouhin, and many others have been 
masses of bloom.—E. 8. 

TWe think your plant is overfed and 
advise you to stop both pruning and 
manure for a season, when you should get 
plenty of flower from such strong-growing 
and apparently healthy wood. It is seldom 
this Rose falls, but it is not so continuous 
a bloomer as many.] 


Climbing Rose sports.— For some time 
I have had the impression that not 
a few of our grand climbing sports 
fiom the ordinary dwarf growers pro¬ 
duce n bettor and stronger habited 
plant in every sense when they revert to 
the original non-climbing form. Most of 
our sports are apt to revert, and I cer¬ 
tainly think we get n better type of such 
as Knlsorin Augusta Victoria, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, Pcrle lies Jardius, Niphetos, La 
France, Suzanne, and M. Rodocanachi, 
than results from the continuous propaga¬ 
tion of these somewhat weak growers in 
their normal condition. When budding 
these charming climbers we cannot lie sure 
of all couiing w ith the pronounced climb¬ 
ing habit of the plant the buds were taken 
from. I would 
others find that, 


daut the buds were taken 
much like to know if 
t / we get a ^ aompwhat 


stronger grower in these reversions. tVhat 
brings it to my mind more forcibly at pre¬ 
sent Is some remarkably healthy maidens 
of these climbers, where here and there 
were one or more plants that had not 
broken into the climbing form, but were 
more than usually strong plants of the 
type. If this theory is correct, we may 
hope for better stamina in several of our 
best varieties; such, for example, os 
Liberty, Richmond, and Mrs. W. .1, 
Grant. There can he little doubt that 
Climbing Liberty will fill a long-felt want 
among our dark crimson and vermilion 
pillar and climbing Roses. Climbing 
Liberty is a grand doer and has flowered 
as freely as any climber here. I think 
the individual flowers are a little larger 
and fuller, and so far its behaviour has 
been very satisfactory. — A. 1’irER, 
Uckfield, Sussex. 

GARDEN FOOD. 

Popularity as a test of fruit.— 

“Another S.,’’who writes from Hants, is 
not fair in his comparisons as to Worcester 
Pcnrmain and the Newtown, arguing that 
if popularity be a test in one case why 
should it not be in another? The J 
Worcester Pearmnin is not in any way J 
esteemed like the Newtown. It is a mere 
showy fruit, that takes the eye in the 
market for a short period. The Newtown 
is in every fruit-shop in the land through¬ 
out the winter. I have had it more than 
once in good use for six months. There is 
no other Apple yet known that will stand a 
test like this. That is the fact we have to 
face in selecting and growing our British 
Apples for the future—for the market, be 
it understood. For one’s own private use 
we may please ourselves. One thing 
stands out clear, that only the best of our 
fruits, in the best condition, have the least 
chance in the state of things that arises 
from American and colonial supplies. 
And these people are not fools to grow 
Worcester Fearmain, or any worthless 
fruit, but grow fruit of line quality only. 
—W. f Sussex. 

The finest Apple problem.— I incline to 
those who consider Cox’s the finest Apple, 
but perhaps 41 W.” has had a supply of a 
special Newtown Fippin that we do not 
get generally. It is, however, very 
ridiculous to pay fancy prices for Cox’s 
Orange in September as many are doing 
at present, for it is really in an unripe 
and unpalatable state and practically 
worthless to an educated palate. Mr. 
Bunyard gives Roundway Magnum Bonum 
as the finest Apple. He may be right; I 
have never had this Apple in its ripe 
state; I have had one under-sized this year 
on my tree that fell off unripe, but on 
tasting it I found that it gave promise of 
meriting Mr. Bunyard’s praise when ripe. 

I personally consider that in its ripe state 
James Grieve comes very near to being 
the finest Apple, even better than Cox’s 
Orange. Many people—even high-class 
gardeners—have assured me that both it 
and Roundway Magnum Bonum were 
mere cookers, a statement that I cannot 
understand: I can only conclude that they 
never tasted a ripe specimen of either. 
In September James Grieve is pure rub¬ 
bish, of course, like most other choice 
Apples, but, ripe and mellow, it is unsur¬ 
passed. —W. J. Farmer. 

Plum Stint. —Those who wish for an 
early dessert Plum of good quality, and 
who are not averse to rather small indivi¬ 
dual fruits, might well plant Stint. Small, 
as has been said, the fruit, red in colour, 
is juicy and richly flavoured. The trees 
bear profusely and regularly, and the crop 
is ripe at the end of July or the beginning 
of August.— Kirk. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Silver-leaf in Plum-tree.—What is the 
matter with my Victoria Plum-trees? I have 
two fine ones, about twenty years of age. I 
should think. The jobbing gardener tells me 
the disease is “ silver-leaf," and that they are 
done for. Is this really so? They have been 
getting more affected each of the three years 
I have been here, but now they are practically 
all over alike. Are they too old to be cured? 
What is the cause of the disease?—W. T. P. 

I [Yes, your Plum-trees have been at¬ 
tacked by tlie Silver-leaf disease, which is 
caused by a fungus known as Stereum 
! purpureum. There is no cure so far as 
we know for this disease. The best plan 
is t<» root out and burn all trees attacked 
by it. If you intend planting another 
Plum-tree in the same place, then we 
should advise you to remove the old soil, 
as there is just the possibility of the root 
system being contaminated with the 
fungus. If you plant any other tree, 
barring a stone -fruit, there is no need to 
remove the soil, but you must see to it 
that every part of the roots of the Plum- 
tree is remove}!, as such, if left, would 
breed fungus as they decay.] 

Fungus on Cabbage.— I will he much 
obliged if you will tell me what the disease is 
that is on the Cabbage leaves enclosed, and the 
remedy. Last year about three fourths of all 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, etc., were destroyed by 
it, and it is now again spreading over them. 
Last year they began by the spots on front of 
leaf being more of a brown colour, but the 
white on the back is exactly the same. The 
garden is terribly infested with mildew on 
vegetables, fruit, and flowers. Would any uni¬ 
versal treatment of soil in the winter get rid 
of it? There is a pergola with Roses, and 
almost every Rose is destroyed by the mildew. 
The soil is good and deep—everything grows 
luxuriantly.—M. W. Bray. 

[The Cabbage is attacked by the fungus 
Cystopus eandidus. This fungus causes 
white rust on almost all sorts of cruci¬ 
ferous plants, and is likely to pass from 
weeds to cultivated plants. The keeping 
down of weeds Is an important part of the 
treatment in combating this disease. 
Fungicides are of little avail, but it might 
be worth trying spraying the plants at 
weekly intervals for a time with 1 oz. of 
potassium sulphide in three gallons of 
water. From what you say we should 
imagine your garden to be rather sur¬ 
rounded by trees. Plenty of air Is a 
great help in warding off the attacks of 
fungi.] 

Caterpillars on Gooseberries.— It is, un¬ 
fortunately, the ease in many gardens that 
when the crop has been picked the bushes 
are left to their own devices until pruning 
time again comes round. It does not seem 
to be generally known that there are two 
laying periods for the saw-fly, one in spring 
and one in autumn. Fortunately, the 
leaves in the latter period are so tough 
and well-ripened that the larvae can do 
comparatively little damage; but at the 
same time it is not unusual to see trees 
practically denuded of their folinge in the 
later weeks of September. It is obvious, 
then, that where caterpillars are suspected 
to exist the bushes should be periodically 
inspected, and if found to be attacked 
measures should promptly be taken for the 
eradication of the pest. I find nothing 
more effective than a free use of fresh 
soot, which, if dusted over the bushes when 
they are in a damp—but not a wet—state, 
speedily proves efficacious. Some recom¬ 
mend a mixture of soot, and lime, but I 
prefer the soot, alone, whether in spring or 
in autumn, and when caterpillars have 
rarely, fortunately, made their appear¬ 
ance, a couple of liberal dustings has 
effectually cleared them off.— Kirk. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."— Neto Edition, 11th, raised, tcith descriptions 
of all the. best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on tcood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s.; 
post free, 15s. Gd. “ The English Flower Garden * 
may also be had finely bound in S i<ols., half t vllum. Sis. net. 

0/ all Booksellers or from the office of Gardening Iu.ua- 
tkated,J7, Furniivl-urect, London, EC. 
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Scnccio Grayi in Miss Willmoifs garden at Great Warley. 


corymbs. The leaves, which are densely are very small and often escape notice 
L’rcwdcil and very thick and leathery, are when open in June. The fruits, when ripe, 
Tuiickly covered with a grey pubescence, re- are of a deep rose colour, and on expand- 
liinding one of an Eheagnus. This is not ing disclose the orange-coloured covering 
suite hardy, except in the southern and of the seeds within. As a rule, they are 
Ires tom districts of England and the south produced with great freedom. fort u- 
/>f Ireland. The plant figured is growing nately, it thrives on quite poor, sandy .soil. 
, on a wall in Miss Willmott’s garden at For forming large groups in semi-wild 
(.treat Warley, Essex. According to the parts of the garden it Is well fitted, whilst 
Kew list we find that t Op correct name of it is equally desirable for the back of a 
this is S. laxifolius. / . q I,shrubbery or for planting about the out¬ 


produced with great freedom. Fortu¬ 
nately, it thrives on quite poor, sandy soil. 


ie of it is equally desirable for the back of a 
, shrubbery or for planting about the out- 


sized collection and name the species cor¬ 
rectly without a considerable amount of 
trouble. No difficulty need be found in 
dealing with the species under notice, for 
it is one of the older kinds and has long 
been an occupant of our gardens. It is of 
N. American origin and is closely allied to 
another well-known species, C. eoccinea, 
the plant under notice being distinguished 
from the latter species by its hairy leaves. 
During autumn, C. mollis is one of the 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SENECIO GRAYI. 

This is a very interesting plant with 
golden-yellow- flowers. The flowers are 
each about the size of a shilling, with 
golden-yellow ray florets and a central disc 
of darker yellow ; they have an involucre 
of woolly bracts, and are arranged in large 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Spindle-tree (Euonymus europaius). 
—The common deciduous Euonymus of our 
hedgerows is an uninteresting plant for ten 
months of the year, but in early September 
its fruits commence to ripen, and from 
that time until they fall, some two months 
later, the plant is one of the most lovely 
objects imaginable. The greenish flowers 


l skirts of plantations. As it is easily 
raised from seeds, no other means of in- 
I crease need be tried. There are varieties 
with white, purple, and red fruits.—D. 

Crataegus mollis. —The different species 
of Crataegus are so many and bewildering 
that it is doubtful whether anyone, even 
those who are responsible for the names 
of many new kinds, could take a medium- 
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showiest of all the Thorns, for its 
branches are laden wilh large bunches of 
bright-red fruits, which ripen in August, 
and usually hang until October, hilling 
with the later leaves. During a portion of 
tliis time the foliage is of a golden hue, 
which adds to the effect. In addition to 
being so beautiful in autumn, the species 
is also a showy object in May, for at that 
time it is laden with large white flowers, 
which ]m>ssoss a fragrance akin to that of 
our common Hawthorn. It may be grown 
as an isolated lawn s]x»cimcu or in groups 
in the park or wilder parts of the garden. 

Camphorosma monspelliaca. — Cum- 
phorosma monspelliaca is one of 
those plants which are seldom seen 
in gardens, but are invariably ad¬ 
mired by those who do sec? them. 
My original plant came from Kow, 
where 1 saw it as a graceful little i>ot 
plant with the general aspect of some 
minute silver-grey Cedar tree a foot high. 
1'Innted out on my rock garden it rapidly 
develoj>ed into a spreading bush some 
2 feet high and a yard across. The main 
spreading branches became hard and 
woody, and hung down a sloping rock, 
throwing lip a thick forest of wiry, slender 
stems, gracefully arched at the top. clothed 
with a white tomentum, and studded with 
(plaint little tufts of greenish-grey Heath¬ 
like leaves. The plant is in flower at the 
present time, but it requires high-power 
eyesight at the closest quarters to detect 
the blossoms, for nothing is visible but 
minute whitish thread-like stigmas pro¬ 
truding from among the leaf tufts. This 
lack of showy blossoms is no disadvant¬ 
age, for the plant relies so largely on its 
quiet quakerly colouring, and neat, grace¬ 
ful habit that its characteristic chic would 
be almost marred by a show of flowers. 
As a shrub for any but very small rock 
gardens it is really very useful and 
charming, especially where it cun be given 
a sloping or hanging position. It. looks 
best planted just behind and above a large 
rock. It is perfectly hardy here, though 
after a very severe frost the tips of the 
arching stems are apt to hang down and 
look a little frost-bitten. The plant, or I 
should, perhaps, say shrub, is improved by 
being pruned back occasionally to keep it 
bushy, and to encourage the growth of the 
young slender branches which are so 
pretty. Camphorosma monspelliaca 
comes from the Pyrenees. It may be in¬ 
creased by cuttings, which, however, are 
rather slow in striking root.— Clarence 
ELLIOTT, Stevenage. 

The Chittam Wood (Rhus cot.inoides).— 
The different kinds of Sumach or Rhus are 
nil more or less conspicuous during autumn 
by reason of the rich tints assulned by the 
leaves previous to falling, but perhaps no 
species is so beautiful as R. cotinoides 
when seen at its best. Unfortunately, the 
richest colour is only produced by plants 
which are growing upon poor soil, those in 
good ground and forming gross shoots, 
which continue to grow until late in the 
season, usually proving a failure so far ns 
colour is concerned. The Chittam Wood is 
a native of the Southern United States, 
and forms a bush in this country up to 
12 feet, or 1 15 feet high, although often met 
with about half that height. Towards the 
middle of August the leaves on plants 
growing in poor soil commence to change 
colour, and by early September are bright 
scarlet or a delightful mixture of scarlet 
and gold. They remain in good condition 
for two or three weeks, falling towards 
the end of September or early in October. 
The species is not a very common one, 
probably on account of its being a some¬ 
what difficult plant to propagate. Cuttings 
can be rooted, but they are somewhat diffi¬ 
cult, and the sijHsfecittrr.means of 

Digitized D VIC 


increase api>ears to be from layers. Its 
nearest relative is the Venetian Sumach, 
R. Cotinus, a native of Southern Europe, 
which is grown in this country under the 
name of Smoke Bush.—D. 

Escallonia organensis.— Among a vast 
number of interesting subjects shown by 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Koston, Kent, at the Hor¬ 
ticultural Hall, on September 9th, was a 
hunch of this pretty but uncommon species 
of Escallonia. It is a free-growing ever¬ 
green, clothed with lirm textured leaves, 
each about 3 inches long, and \ inch wide, 
with much serrated edges. The flowers, 
which are borne in terminal corymbs, are 
of a deep rose colour, while the young 
stems and leaf-stalks are reddish-brown. 
Its ' continuous flowering qualities are 
shown by the fact that sprays laden with 
blossoms were exhibited from the spine 
source at the meeting held January 
21st of this year. A native of the Organ 
Mountains of Brazil, Escallonia brgun- 
ensix was first discovered by the collector 
Gardner, but its introduction we owe to 
William Lohb, when travelling on behalf 
of Messrs. Veitch. lie sent home seeds, 
and the resultant plants flowered for the 
first time at Exeter in the summer of 
1840. W. T. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEPTEMHER f)HItYSAXTIIEMI MS. 

A pleasing new variety named l'luie 
d’Argent, which I saw at an exhibition 
the other day, shows that it is still pos¬ 
sible to improve outdoor Chrysanthemums. 
The newcomer bears shaggy flowers, each 
about. 3 inches across, and pure white. 
The ]dant is particularly dwarf, barely a 
foot high. It should make an excellent 
subject for pots. Respecting early 
varieties generally, the flowers seem later 
than usual on the whole. The plants were 
some t iuie in recovering from a long period 
of drought, but at. tin? present time—end 
of September—there is little to grumble 
about, blooms being plentiful and bright. 
Abereorn Beauty is a deep bronze, similar, 
except in shade of colour, to that favourite 
early sort, Polly. Bronze Goaeher is a 
sport, from Goacher’s Crimson, and may 
he regarded as equally useful: in fact the 
tyi>e is ideal. Carrie produces yellow 
flowers with especial freedom, and Champ 
d’Or is another yellow with a dwarf, 
bushy habit of growth. Claret, the colour 
of which is indicated by the name, 's 
favoured generally. Crimson Polly and 
Crimson Masse are sports, although the 
latter is a bronze rather than a crimson. 
Diana is a free-growing bronze sort, and 
Elstob Yellow first rate of that colour. 
This last differs little from Horace Martin 
—a good early variety—but some groweis 
think it better. Fee Parisienne (mauve) is 
free and good. George Bowness, of a 
crushed-strawberry shade, is especially 
early and free. I have again gone back 
to an old-time early sort named Gustav 
Wermig (a light yellow). This and the 
parent, Mine. Desgranges, are not by any 
moans superseded. The habit is good, and 
the blooms so plentiful. Harrie is 
favoured as a bronze, and Harvest Home 
(a bronzy-crimson) is ail old kind still 
liked. Improved Marie Masse is. perhaps, 
the bettor tyi>e of a sort which may l>c said 
to l»e tlie foundation of the class of autumn 
flowers now referred to. Leslie (deep 
yellow) is quite one of the best. Mrs. .7. 
Fielding is a sport from Goacher’s 
Crimson, and is practically the same thing 
as Bronze Goaeher. I think much of 
Patricia (mauve). It has a capital habit 
of growth, and flowers witli great free¬ 
dom. Provence (with rose-pink blossoms) 
is also first rate. Rabbie Burns is a 
Marie Masse variation, the shade being 


salmon-pink, with, of course, the other 
characteristics of the type. Roi des 
Blancs can hardly be beaten as an early 
white. A very nice yellow is Roi des 
Jaunes. and Roi des I'recoces, an old 
crimson kind, discarded but now grown 
again, comes out well, it being so very 
free* and early. Savoie, rather a new 
variety, is a good white; so is White 
Masse, although the flowers of the latter 
are tinged yellow. S. W. 


NEW EARLY FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Tiie second meeting of the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society was held at. Essex Hall, Strand, 
London, W.C., on Monday afternoon, 22nd 
September last. The new system of classi¬ 
fication is now observed by this committee. 
Large, medium, and small-flowered sorts 
a io now classified in their respective sub¬ 
sections. the singles, of which so many 
now possess several rows of florets, being 
divided up into large, medium, and smull- 
m-pvered, having two rows of ray 
florets, and similar flowers having 
three to live rows ol' ray florets. 
The following varieties gained recog¬ 
nition : — 

Olive.— A beautiful outdoor, Japanese 
variety. The plants flower freely, the 
individual blooms being borne on a useful 
length of stifn.flower-stalk : colour, chest¬ 
nut-red. with Wight gold reverse. First- 
class certilicatcpo Messrs. W. Wells ami 
Co., Ltd., MersthiMn, Surrey. 

Susie. —This new early-flowering, out¬ 
door single will be Valued because of its 
somewhat novel colour, which may be 
described as huff, shaded salmon. The 
blooms, classified as piedium to small, 
with a diameter of less than 3 inches, are 
borne in handsome sprays, each flower 
standing out. on a stiff stem. There are 
about four rows of florets in the flowers. 
Height, 2£ feet. Commended. Also from 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Ltd. 

Golden Firebrand. —This is a bright- 
yellow sport from Firebrand, a popular 
outdoor, single - flowered variety. The 
plant is bushy and free-flowering, and the 
flowers are borne on rather slender, 
though stiff, stems. Each flower is rather 
more than 3 inches in diameteV when 
grown in undisbudded form, and t ie plant 
attains a height of about 3 feet. \There 
are from three to five rows of ray tarets, 
which should ensure the flowers travelling 
well. Commended. Also from Mess's. W. 
Wells and Co., Ltd. 

Golden Diana is a beautiful golden- 
yellow sport from Diana, blooms ofjwhich 
variety and Crimson Diana were silt for 
comparison. As a border sort tbs new* 
sport should prove useful for its eoour. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Scarcity of Chrysanthemums In pro- 
vincial towns, etc. — To the m.rket 
growers around London lovers of Hovers 
are indebted for their efforts in reont 
years to popularise tin? early - flowering 
Chrysanthemum. There was a time who 
it was not, possible to obtain any renll>/ 
decent Chrysanthemums at. this season.} 
but all this is now changed. As a matter/ 
of fact there is now almost a plethora orV 
beautiful Chrysanthemums from mid-Sep¬ 
tember onwards, and to just a few’ well, 
known C-oveut Garden Market men tlii 
altered state of affairs is largely due. A fe 
years ago I remember writing to the effe<‘ 
that many of our provincial towns mad 
no provision for the regular display oik 
sale of Chrysanthemums except on market 
days, and the flowers, set up for sale on 
those occasions w r ere of poor quality and 
m< *1 un in. ore ding- 1 : f ”e and there I 
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have found a slight indication of enter¬ 
prise on the part of florists, but no real , 
representation of these beautiful autumn 
flowers. Only a few days ago, in the 
north, in a flourishing city, there were 
but a few flowers of medium quality where | 
one might have reasonably expected to find 
a first-rate display. I am convinced that 
if these flowers were shown freely a de- | 
mand would soon arise for them, and an 
impetus be given to their culture as a con- : 
sequence.—E. G. 

[We do not agree with our corre- I 
spondent as to the neglect of the early- i 
flowering Chrysanthemums in the north. 
On a recent visit to Aberdeen we, 
were very much struck with the 
area of ground devoted to these in 
a nursery on the outskirts of the 
town. At the time referred to the men 
were busy lifting the plants and planting | 
them out in huge glass-houses from which 
Tomat«>es had been cleared, while the I 
better florists’ shop windows were, in many 
cases, a mass of rich colour, due to the 
early-flowering Chrysanthemum. In the 
open air in several places we found masses 


being a white ground colour, tinted | 
rosy - blush, deepening towards the 
centre, and there is a suspicion of gold 
tints also. As the plant Is very free- I 
flowering it is very beautiful in the mass. | 
The height is about 18 inches. A few years 
ago this variety gave us a sport named I 
Mrs. E. Stacey. The colour is a toue of | 
deep apricot, and is distinct and pretty.— 
E. G. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

A LAWN ROCK GARDEN. 

The illustration shows a small rock 
garden during the month of June. It is 
surrounded by Grass, and beyond may be 
discerned the gravel walk and a Michael- j 
mas Daisy border at present enlivened by 
tall spires of interplanted Foxgloves (red | 
and white). Though appearing to be a ! 
solid mound, the rock-bed is traversed by j 
a little gravelled pathway for convenience > 
of closer access to the plants. The masses 
of white bloom are mostly Saxifraga Coty- i 


of Saxifrages, Mossy and encrusted, and 
of Aubrietias and yellow' Alyssum, and 
such things is over. But by careful 
arrangement this can be avoided. I have 
studied this for some years, and may, 
perhaps, be allowed to mention two or 
three plants that are useful for prolonging 
the beauty of a rock-bed. Writing away 
from home, and books of reference, I must 
be somewhat vague about specific names 
There are two little alpine Snapdragons 
which are of great value. They are much 
alike (a yellowish-white faintly marked 
with purple). Someone, I believe, lias suc¬ 
ceeded in raising a hybrid, showing red 
colouring, which will he a boon. Some 
(hvarf Geums (Miss Willmot, I think, is 
one) are useful. There are also an excel¬ 
lent tall Sea Pink (a lovely dark-rose 
colour), and a Heuchera with long, 
feathery plumes. What 1 rely on most is 
the plentiful insertion of cold-frame- 
reared, autumn-struck cuttings of Nierem- 
bergia fruticosa. In July they begin 
putting out their Petunia-like blossoms of 
pale mauve and white. The hotter and 
drier the summer the more they like it, 



A lawn rock garden. From a photograph sent by Mr. P. Tzirnbnlly Sandybrook Hally Ashboumey Derby . 


of early-flow’ering Chrysanthemums in full 
bloom.—E d.] 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemum Orion. 

—Having grown this new Chrysanthemum , 
a second time, I consider it a good outdoor 
flowering variety. Old plants have done I 
extremely well, and at the time of w riting j 
are represented by numerous shoots carry¬ 
ing splendid sprays of blossoms of fairly 1 
good size. Each flower in the spray is j 
borne on a fairly long, wiry footstalk, and 
may be cut without sacrificing other 1 
blooms or buds, w'hich cannot be said of ( 
the majority of the early-flowering out¬ 
door Chrysanthemums. The distributor of 
this variety describes the colour as guinea- 
gold, but yellow, freely suffused bronze 
and crimson will bettor describe the 
colour. The plant attains a height of 
about feet, and is free-flowering and 
bushy. It does well 1 grown naturally or 
disbudded.—W. V. T. 

Pompon Chrysanthemum Mr. Selly.—I 
have just been looking through a collec¬ 
tion of early-flowering Pompon Chrysan¬ 
themums, and have been charmed w’ith 
several of them, but more especially with 
half a dozen plants of the variety under 
notice. The shade iSTIJuifl? distmlt jhis 


ledon, a particularly healthy strain from 
plants originally brought from the Dovre 
Fjeld, in Norway. These are intermingled j 
with the pretty pink Saponaria ocymoides 
and the soft mauve of Phlox Laphami 
(Perry’s variety). Where no more suitable 
wild surroundings are available for 
alpine plants I find that they can be very j 
harmoniously introduced, even into a 
formal garden, by devoting a large bed of 
formal shape, so far as its perimeter is 
concerned, to their use. I dig out the 
ground to, say, 2£ feet deep, throw in 
rough stones and “ moraine ” mixture 
(soil, sand, leaf-mould, old mortar, lime¬ 
stone chips, etc.), and, finally, a sufficiency j 
of the picturesque mountain limestone, I 
w'hich one gets from the Derbyshire hills 
in a beautiful weathered form, full of 
chinks and crannies. Every such rock 
should have by far the larger portion of it 
buried in the soil. One can so dispose the 
surface as to give miniature peaks and 
valleys, with all sorts of aspects, and 
plenty of “pockets,” from which the 
rains will not wash aw’ay the precious 
soil. 

Most rock gardens look rather dull and 
dreary when June is past, and the time 


and till frost comes they unweariedly go 
on opening their blossoms daily by the 
hundred. 

Sedums of the many sorts—Kainschati- 
cum (the variegated-leaved one especially), 
roseum. etc.—are a great help, and all the 
little Campanulas—though few of these 
last in flower very long. JEthioneinas and 
Linaria alpina are good. There are some 
excellent Dianthi, and the new hybrid 
described by Mr. Malby in your issue of 
August 23icl will be a useful addition. But 
what has delighted me most this year is a 
beautiful pink Bindweed, which I bought 
as Convolvulus mauritanicus, but which, 
I believp, is althaeoides (if I may trust a 
label I saw r in the Edinburgh Botanic 
garden). Its charming, long, trailing 
grow th of delicate glaucous leaves, and its 
daily regular output of exactly eleven 
fresh flowers, is something to look for¬ 
ward to with joy every morning. I must 
not trespass further ou your space to men¬ 
tion various Cist uses and Helianthemums, 
except to say that I find clipping the latter 
close after their first flowering is a very 

good plan. rLrinii\ai.frnm 

One final caution 1 : Tins- large variety, in 
a comparatively small space, can only be 
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indulged in by a gardener who will keep 
a watchful eye to see that coarse-growing 
things —Mossy Saxifrages, Aubrietias, 
Arabis, etc.—do not encroach on and 
smother the more modest growers, and 
Unit weeds are promptly extirpated. 

P. Turnbull. 

Santlybrook Hall, Ashbourne, Derby. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Statics minuta.— This is a choice plant 
for the rock garden. I have known it for 
many years, and lately saw it doing well 
in a collection of alpiues at Jamestown, 
Dumbartonshire, where two working-men, 
.Messrs. M’lntosh and M'Alpine, have a 
garden worth going miles to see. Here 
8. minuta wus still in flower in Septem¬ 
ber, though the brightness of its reddish 
flowers had been dulled by heavy rains. 
S. minuta is only ft or 4 inches high. It 
does well in loam and grit with some leal- 
soil or a little pent.— S. Aiinott. 


FRUIT. 

WATERING FRUIT-TREES IN 
AUTUMN. 

If there is one point on which fruit 
growers agree more than another it is on 
the importance of the thorough ripening 
of the wood in autumn. It is a good omen 
to see the leaves change to a rich golden 
colour and drop off naturally, leaving 
plump buds behind; but, in order to assist 
Nature, it is frequently advised to keep 
the fruit-tree borders rather dry, its, for 
instance, where late crops of Grapes are 
hanging, and in many cases where houses 
that supply the earliest crops are desired 
to be ready for pruning early in I lie 
autumn. It cannot, however, be too often 
or too distinctly repeated that drying off 
or forcing to rest from lack of moisture 
is a most dangerous proceeding, and many 
a crop of fruit is thus wrecked, even while 
yet in its embryo state. The roots of 
fiuit-trees are never wholly at rest, and 
can no more be safely left without a 
supply of soluble food than can any living 
thing without feeling its effects, and not 
only feeling them, but showing them the 
following season. 

Let anyone take the trouble to examine 
fiuit-tree borders, either under glass or in 
the open, in the months of August anil 
September, when all the roots have been 
actively draining them of moisture, and 
when they have been subjected to the still 
larger drain by evaporation; the work of 
watering must have been more attentively 
carried out than I have generally found it 
t > be. if a thorough good watering would 
not prove more conducive to the thorough 
•ripening of the wood and plumping up of 
the buds than any amount of drying oft'. 
If there be green or immature wood I have 
generally found it in trees that have been 
cheeked by drought from perfecting their 
growth until late in the season, when the 
moisture from autumn rains has started 
them afresh, clearly indicating that 
growth was only arrested, hut not com¬ 
pleted. If amateurs would only consider 
that fruit-trees under glass are solely de¬ 
pendent on the supplies of moisture given 
them by means of the hose or the water¬ 
ing-pot, and that the keeping of trees on 
what is called the “ dry side ” is 
dangerous at any time, we should have 
fewer complaints of Peach-buds falling 
off and the buds of Vines refusing to break 
regularly. These tilings only occur when 
the rains are Intercepted by a glass roof, 
and where no means are taken to supply 
tile deficiency of moisture. This is the 
time when the roots of fruit-trees, bushes, 
or whatever othoon’rm thev milv go by, 
Digitized by VjOc. iglC 


are in active search of food to fill up the 
fruit-buds of another year. Do not, there¬ 
fore, imagine that, because the old leaves 
are putting on their autumnal tints, the 
roots are dormant; for on examination 1 
have, ns I have said, found them far more 
active than when the blossom is expanding 
in spring. Therefore, to curtail their 
supply of root moisture is certain to throw 
the whole constitution of the tree out of 
gear. Let anyone take the trouble to 
examine a Gooseberry or Currant bush at 
this time, or during the next month or 
two, and note how the fruit-buds swell up; 
they will be found to do so ns if spring, 
and not winter, was approaching. Hut 
although the autumn rains are tilling tile 
buds, ready for the first breath of spring 
to awaken them into action, there is no 
fear of their anticipating that season 
unless they have been arrested in growth 
through lack of moisture. Those who have 
fruit-tree borders would not think of 
keeping them on the “ dry side ” when the 
crop was swelling; and yet next year’s 
crop is equally dependent on a supply of 
root moisture now, even though there is 
not much visible sign of activity. G. 


MELON PLANTS CANKERING. 

(Reply to “Disappointed.”) 

This disease is the most destructive of 
any that attack the Melon plant, and, 
unless every precaution is taken, it is very 
certain to make its appearance. This is 
generally when the plants have covered 
their allotted space and are swelling off 
their fruit. If a plant begins to flag under 
the sun's power at that stage, no remedy 
that wo know of will stay the progress of 
the disease ; the plant may linger and the 
fruit swell n little, but it is never good in 
flavour. It is clear, therefore, that the 
disease has been injuring the plant some 
time before; consequently, the grower’s 
efforts should be directed towards prevent¬ 
ing its attack, and he should make a daily 
examination of the collar of the plants. 
The disease may be discovered and its pro¬ 
gress stopiied by the following method; 
Draw the soil away from the plant down 
to the roots, and allow the stem time to 
dry. Then get a few lumps of grey, or, 
as some cull it, stone lime, fresh from the 
kiln, and slake it with a few drops of 
water until it breaks down very line, 
which it will do in a few minutes. Rub it 
round the stem with the finger while it is 
hot. allowing it to remain exposed for 
twenty-four hours. Give another applica¬ 
tion with some fresh slaked lime, after 
that a few handfuls of powdered brick or 
some coarse sand with the fine portion 
washed out. Do not replace the soil, and 
avoid moistening it in any way. We have 
never known this to fail, if taken in time 
-that is, when the plant is first attacked. 
This can be seen by a small brown spoi 
appearing at the junction of the stem with 
tlie soil immediately above the roots. As 
it is best, if possible, to prevent these at¬ 
tacks, the following things should he 
avoided : Do not plant in too great a bulk 
of soil. It is surprising what a small 
amount of soil a plant will thrive in, pro¬ 
vided other conditions are favourable, 
such as bottom-heat and a free drainage. 
Melons like plenty of water in tbe early 
stages of growth, but it must pass away 
quickly. Rich soil is nearly certain to 
bring canker, and a light one encourages 
a loose, straggling, and unfruitful growth. 
A rather heavy loam that has been laid 
up some time, made firm and without 
manure, suits them best. It is preferable 
to plant shallow on a ridge; no water 
should be allowed to settle about the 
stems. Wide variations of temperature 
favour canker ; cold water must be 
avoided. Melon plants require plenty of 


sun. and only slight shading to prevent 
their being scalded. We have found some 
sorts more liable to canker than others. 
The green-fleshed sorts seem to escape it 
more than either the white or scarlet- 
fleshed. These remarks, so far, refer to 
Melons grown in houses with hot-water 
pipes for bottom-lieat. In manure frames, 
however, they are grown equally ns well, 
and. owing to the manure, less moisture is 
needed, whether by syringing or at the 
roots. 


FRUIT GROWN WITH VINES. 

I have for many years been an interested (and 
instructed) reader of your paper, and have 
from time to time received answers to ques¬ 
tions. May I beg the favour of another? I 
have more Vines in my house than I wish for. 
What fruit could 1 grow that would flourish 
under the Bame treatment as the Vines? I 
have heat. If no fruit, what good flowering 
plant would do—Solanum Wendlandi, for in¬ 
stance?—M ay, Suffolk. 

[The only kind of fruit that will suc¬ 
ceed with any chance of giving a return in 
the shape of a crop is the Fig. With care, 
you should he able to obtain one crop of 
fruit in the season that should mature 
properly. If a second crop developed, as 
would be sure to be the case, the fruits 
should lie sacrificed or pulled off, so that 
the first crop for another season should be 
a good one, and not be prejudiced through 
the energies of the trees having been over¬ 
taxed in producing two crops the previous 
season. In tendering this advice we are 
assuming that the Vines are not started 
until March or April. If, on the,contrary, 
you start the vinery early in the year, you 
may then venture to take two crops, but a 
sufficiency of young wood must in that 
case he laid in and kept clear of fruit dur¬ 
ing the preceding summer, to provide the 
first c-rop in the ensuing season. 

The same difficulty presents itself with 
regard to the cultivation of flowering 
plants as with fruits, other than the Vine, 
In a vinery. We do not think you would 
meet with much success in growing the 
Solanum mentioned. If It were the back 
wall you wished to clothe, Streptosolen 
Jamesoni would answer, as this could he 
cut back and started with tile Vines each 
year. Taking everything into considera¬ 
tion, we think, if you are still anxious to 
dispense with some of the Vines, you can¬ 
not do better than replace them with a 
Brown Turkey Fig, and confine the roots 
in a brick-built receptacle, some ft feet to 
4 feet square, ft feet deep, and witli a base 
of concrete 4 inches thick. With fl inches 
of drainage in the bottom, 2 feet ft inches 
of compost on this,. a clear space of 
ft inches will remain at the top for holding 
water and the application of mulches 
when required. A small aperture should be 
left at one corner at the liottom of the 
bricked in space for water to escaiie by. 
The best compost for a Fig is fibrous 
loam of a rather heavy nature, with lime- 
rubliish freely mixed with it and a little 
bone-meal. Whatever is required in the 
shape of stimulants should he ad¬ 
ministered from the surface of tile cir¬ 
cumscribed border contained in the brick- 
built receptacle, and then only when the 
tree is becoming established and bearing 
freely.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cordon Apple-trees.—I want to plant about 
tell or twelve cordon Apple-trees. Can any of 
vonr readers tell me the best aorta to plant? 
The situation is in the midland counties, a 
fair top soil, on blue elay, but. not wet, as it ia 
on n little slope. Would Baron wolseley, 
Bramiey's Seedling, Newton Wonder. Lane'H 
Prince 'Albert, and Warner's Kiner anawer?— 
Gammagb. 

[With the exception of Lane's Prince 
Albert none of the other varieties of 
Apples you mention are suitable for grow¬ 
ing us cordons. The following twelve 
ports, which will furnish a supply from 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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September to the end of March succeed 
well grown in this way, viz., James Grieve, 
King of the Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Hubbard's Pearmain, Allingtou Pippin, 
and Scarlet Nonpareil. These are dessert 
kinds. Six varieties for cooking are 
Alfristou, Pott’s Seedling, Seaton House, 
Lord Derby, Bismarck, and Lane’s Prince 
Albert. The three last, may, when fully 
ripe, be used for dessert also.J 

Fruit-tree for position facing north. —What 
kind of fruit-tree would you recommend to 
grow on the gable of a house which gets little 
ur no sunshine? Gable faces the north, and is 
opposite the gable of the next villa.—J oro. 

[Either a Morello, May Duke, Governor 
Wood, or Royal Duke Cherry would 
succeed on the aspect named. With the 
exception of the first-named, which is more 
suited for cooking, all are dessert varie¬ 
ties. A tree either of Rivers’ Early 
Prolific, The Czar, or Guilin's Gage Plums 
would also succeed in the same position.! 

Unhealthy Plum-tree.—I have a Plum-tree 
which has only three Plums this season, and it 
has a swollen part in the trunk from which 
gum exudes, also two shoots which are grow¬ 
ing from the base. What can be done to im¬ 
prove the tree?—J oro. 

[The best course to pursue with regard 
to the Plum-tree in question is to first 
open out the soil round the base and cut 
away the suckers at the point of origin. 
If the unfruitfulness is due to exuberant 
growth and the tree is of no great age, 
either partially or wholly lift the roots 
and lay them out afresh in a nearly hori¬ 
zontal jiosition, mixing a liberal quantity 
of lime rubble with the soil when return¬ 
ing it. If the tree is too old or large to be 
thus dealt with, then root-prune it, opera¬ 
ting on the roots on one half or one side 
of the tree this season, and on the other 
side in the following, or the year after 
that. If, on the other hand, the tree is 
languishing and in need of feeding, re¬ 
move the top soil down to the roots all 
round the tree and replace it with com¬ 
post consisting for the most part of good 
fibrous loam, to which add a liberal 
quantity of lime rubbish, burnt soil, a 
barrow-load of sweet, dry horse-droppings, 
and from half to a peck of bone-meal, ac¬ 
cording to the quantity of compost re¬ 
quired. Tread this firmly, mulch the sur¬ 
face afterwards with some short litter, 
and water if the fine weather continues. 
This may be done at once, but the lifting 
and root-pruning cannot be undertaken 
till the end of October or beginning of 
November.] 

An old Plum-tree. —Can you advise me as to 
an old Greengage-tree on a south wall which 
is beginning to show signs of age, some of the 
branches dying off:-* The fruit is particularly 
good, and I am anxious to do what I can for 
it. Any suggestion as to fresh soil, root-treat¬ 
ment,, etc., would be welcome.—W inton. 

[The only thing you can do with the 
aged Greengage-tree is to cut out every 
portion o£ dead and dying wood, and en¬ 
courage it to make as much new growth 
as possible by talcing away a good portion 
of the old soil from around the roots, re¬ 
placing with compost consisting princi¬ 
pally of fibrous loam, with charred soil, a 
fair quantity of lime rubble, and half a 
Iieek of bone-meal. The sooner this is 
done the better. When completed, mulch 
the surface with some short strawy litter, 
and give a good watering to settle the new 
compost about the roots. If, when taking 
oat the old soil, the roots are found to be 
decayed, your best course then will be to 
grub the tree, search for and remove every 
particle of the old roots when digging out. 
the soil, and plant either another Green¬ 
gage or some other fruit-tree in its place, 
in this case surround the roots at least 
with new compost if you cannot afford 
sutfleieut to entirely fill the hole made 
when removing the oKrtree. If noksible 
the latter is the best p 


CARDOONS. 

As a constant reader of your paper, I shall he 
greatly obliged if you will inform me, either 
direct or through the paper, as to the culture 
and cooking of Cardoons.—\f. t,. Hutton. 

Hi; many respects the cultivation of the 
Cardoou resembles that of Celery—that is 
to say, it should be grown in a trench, and 
moulding is necessary to ensure the perfect 
blanching of the leaf-stalks. Plenty of 
manure should be placed in the bottom of 
the trench, and mix some of the best and 
finest of the soil thrown out with it after¬ 
wards. For your district we think the 
plants had better be raised under glass. 
This is best done by sowing two or three 
seeds in large 110-sized pots filled with a 
fairly rich conqiost, and when the plants 
appear pull out all hut one, leaving, as a 
matter ol’ course, the strongest. A 
moderate amount of warmth, or even a 
frame, will suffice to raise the plants in, 
and the sowing may take place the first 
week in May. The plants should be got 
out into the trench, lb inches apart, before 
they get pot-bound, and once planted must 
never be neglected in the way of watering 
until they are ready for moulding or 
earthing up. Unless the season is wet, 
water would be required at least once a 
week, and when the plants begin to grow 
freely this should be supplemented with 
liquid manure. If more trenches than one 
are required, they should stand 2 yards 
apart, so that there may be an abundance 
of soil available for moulding. The soil, 
we may add, when the time for earthing 
up arrives, should be thoroughly pulver¬ 
ised and made as fine as possible before 
being placed round the plants. Moulding up 
is best done piecemeal fashion— i.e., cover¬ 
ing or enclosing from 10 inches to 12 inches 
of the leaf-stalks at a time. Brown-paiier 
bauds should lie wound round tile stems to 
this height after drawing the lops together, 
as when earthing up Celery. Then 
place hay bands round the paper and 
finally the soil, taking care, however, that 
the latter is not used in such quantity as 
to get into the hearts of the plants. Pro¬ 
ceed in this way until a sufficient length of 
stem lias been blanched, say from 2 feet 
li inches to 3 feet, when the CardooLS will 
lie ready for use. As a rule, plants raised 
in May become full grown by tile Middle 
of August, and tills is the fieriod when 
blanching should begin. Complete blanch¬ 
ing takes from eight to ten weeks to 
accomplish. Before moulding begins-, 
secure each plant to a good stake. In 
severe weather, protection, in the shape of 
clean straw or dry, clean Bracken, placed 
over the tops, must be afforded. 

Cooking. —There are several ways of 
cooking Cardoons, the principal of which 
we give below : — 

1. Cut the stalks into fi-inch lengths, tie 
together with string, boil till tender, and 
have ready a piece of butter in a pan. 
When ready sprinkle with ilour, fry them 
brown, anil serve. 

2. Tie into bundles as before, and when 
boiled tender serve as Asparagus on toast 
and pour melted butter over. 

3. Boil in salt and water, dry, then dip 
them ill butter and fry. Serve with melted 
blitter. 

4. Boil as before, toss them up with 
white or brown gravy, add cayenne 
popper, a little ketchup and salt. Thicken 
With a little butter and Hour. 

5. Cut tile stalks into 3-iiieh lengths, 
remove the prickles, cover with salted 
boiling water, boil gently for 15 minutes, 
and drain well. Ruli off the skins with a 
cloth, replace the Cardoons in the sauce¬ 
pan, cover with cold water, add a little 
salt, boil until tender, nnd then serve 
with white sauce ] 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 

NURSERYMAN’S GREENHOUSES, 
MOVING. 

I am in possession of a nursery just over an 
acre iu extent, under a yearly tenancy, sub- 
ject to three months’ notice on either side. 
At present 1 have several greenhouses erected 
on wood foundations. 1 have recently pur¬ 
chased several more houses, which I would like 
built on bricks, and I should be obliged it you 
would kindly let me know through your valu¬ 
able paper if, in case of my leaving the 
premises, whether these greenhouses would 
become the property of the landlord? Again, 
is it correct that a market gardener would he 
allowed to remove same, but not so a nursery¬ 
man? Under my agreement I am allowed to 
produce flowers, fruit, and vegetables. Would 
you suggest to include market gardener on my 
bills anil on my notice board so as to get the 
full advantage under the Act relating to such: 
—b. if. Smith. 

[ You omit to give me the one item of 
information Unit is really material. You 
say you have an agreement under which 
you are ” allowed to produce flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables.” But does your 
agreement specifically state that the hold¬ 
ing is agreed to be let or treated as a 
market garden? If it is, the provisions 
which the law makes in regard to a 
market gardener's right of removal and 
of compensation will apply to every fixture 
or building affixed or erected by the tenant 
to or upon the holding for the purpose of 
his trade or business as such. I do not 
know of any legal distinction between a 
nurseryman and a market gardener, but 
to prevent any possible legal quibble I 
should advise you to have it made per¬ 
fectly clear between your landlord anil 
yourself that the holding is let to you as a 
market garden. This can easily l*e done 
by a letter, and you cau please yourself 
about whether you describe yourself as a 
market gardener also ou your business 
papers. 

Now, as to these greenhouses. It is pro¬ 
vided by tlic Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1008 (which applies to market gardeners),, 
that any engine, machinery, fencing, or 
other fixture affixed to a holding by the 
tenant, and any building erected by him 
thereon for which he is not otherwise en¬ 
titled to compensation and which he lias 
not erected in pursuance of any obliga¬ 
tion to his landlord, is to remain the 
tenant’s own property and is to be re¬ 
movable by him before or within a reason¬ 
able time after the determination of the 
tenancy, provided his rent is paid up and 
all damage done by removal is made good, 
and provided also he does not remove any 
fixture or building without giving a 
month's previous written notice to the 
landlord of his intention to do so; and 
also provided that at any time before the 
expiration of the notice of removal he 
allows tile landlord the option of pur¬ 
chasing tlie fixture or building at its fair 
value to an incoming tenant—such value, 
in the event of dispute, to he settled by 
arbitration. So you see that you can 
please yourself as to what greenhouses 
you erect or liow you erect them—you are 
well protected now against any chance of 
losing them if you act according to the law 
which exists to protect you. There is. 
however, this to be borne in mind. If you 
want to escape from the possibility of any 
exercise oil your landlord’s part of liis 
right to buy your greenhouses, you must 
erect them on wooden blocks not driven 
into the ground. Then you can carry 
them away without consulting him, as 
they are not fixtures attached to his free¬ 
hold .—-B A ICRISTEti. ] 


AQUARIA. 

Procuring gold Hah (J. T.).—You could 
readily procure gold fish from the Iran 
handling aquarium specialities. The best time 
of the year to put down is April, the whole of 
the summer being ihtn ahead. See that tile 
pond affords some shade.—J. T. Bird. 

B 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
l’RUIT SHOW. 

September 25tii and 26ttt. 

The nineteenth exhibition of British- 
gruwn fruit was held by the lloyal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, as usual, in their 
spacious hall at Vincent-square, West¬ 
minster, on Thursday and Friday, Sep¬ 
tember 25th and 26th. Compared with 
previous shows held in the same building, 
this was, without doubt, the finest of 
them all, an opinion that was shared 
generally by those qualified to judge. 
Pears were, of course, staged in fewer 
numbers than is usually the case, but this, 
owing to the fickleness of the season, was 
a foregone conclusion, and occasioned no 
surprise. Paucity in numbers was, how¬ 
ever, amply com jktj sated for by the 
general high quality that was so very 
apparent in the majority of the specimens 
staged, while they were remarkably clean 
and free from blemish, and bore evidence 
of high culture. Further, this freedom 
from disfigurement, furnished proof how 
greatly matters have of late improved as 
regards the combating of fungoid and 
insect pests, both in the dormant and 
glowing seasons. These same remarks 
apply in an equal degree to Apples, the 
only drawback in their case being a slight 
deficiency of colour, due in part to the lack 
of sunshine of late, and to the show being 
held somewhat earlier than was the case 
last year. With this exception nothing hut 
praise can be bestowed on the—in so many 
instances—magnificent examples staged of 
this truly British fruit, which were not the 
productions of any one particular locality 
or county, hut were representative of the 
principal fruit-growing districts in the 
kingdom. 

On previous occasions we have had to 
deplore the great, falling off. both in quan¬ 
tity mul quality, that lias been so 
apparent of late years in regard to the 
exhibiting of Grains. On this occasion it 
is pleasing to relate Grapes formed quite 
a feature of the show, and tilled nearly 
one-half of the tabling placed at the sides 
and one end of the hall. Some really 
sterling examples of the Grape-grower’s 
skill were to be seen, and it is some long 
time since the Black Hamburgh variety 
was represented by two such line bunches 
ns were those which came from East nor 
Castle. These formed one of the nine 
dishes in a collection of ripe dessert fruit, 
aiul served to revive memories of the 
time when the late Mr. Coleman, when 
in charge at Eastnor, used to excel in the 
cultivation of this particular variety. That 
Grape-growing is still to the fore at 
Eastnor is very evident, and Mr. Mullins 
is to be congratulated on staging not only 
two such fine examples of the variety men¬ 
tioned on this occasion, hut of others as 
well. The finest samples in the class for 
six distinct varieties came from the 
Duke of Newcastle, Clumber, Worksop 
(gardener, Mr. Barker), of which Gros 
Guillaume, Buckland Sweetwater, and 
Gros Column were very fine. In the class 
for Black Hamburgh, Lord Hillingdon 
(gardener, Mr. Shelton) won with two ex¬ 
cellent hunches. Mr. H. St. Maur 
(gardener, G. Richardson) secured first 
prize for two bunches of Mrs. Pinee, 
which, for the variety, were exceedingly 
well coloured. Lady H. Somerset, Knst- 
nor (gardener, Mr. Mullins), had the two 
finest bunches of Black Alicante, which 
were superb in every way. The two best 
examples of Madresfiold Court were shown 
by the Duke of Newcastle. In the class 
for any other black Grape, Lady II. 
Somerset again scored a success with two 
faultless bunches of Gros Maroc, the 
berries of which wen** of great «ize. Sir 
Walpole Green wolf (^ird%nei;^Mljp!ntott) 


scored a success in the class for the black 
Muscat. Prince of Wales. The premier 
award for Muscat of Alexandria went to 
Sir E. Du riling-Lawrence, King's Bide, 
Ascot (gardener, Mr. Lane), for beauti¬ 
fully-coloured samples, while that for any 
other white Grape was secured by the 
Duke of Wellington. 

In tlie class for a collection of nine 
dishes of ripe dessert fruit, the competi¬ 
tion was keen, the Duke of Newcastle 
winning tlie first prize with excellent 
Grapes, medium-sized Peaches, l>u ron¬ 
deau and Pitmaston Duchess Pears, King 
of Tompkin's County Apple, etc. Lady 
II. Somerset was a good second. In this 
collection was a splendid dish of roar 
Marguerite Mari Hat. For a collection ot 
six dishes of ripe dessert fruit Lord Hill¬ 
ingdon, Wildernesses Sevenoaks (gardener, 
Mr. Shelton), was deservedly placed first 
with Muscat Hamburgh and Muscat of 
Alexandria Grapes, Lady Palmerston 
Peaches, a fine seedling Melon. Negro Largo 
Figs, and a beautiful dish of St. Antoine de 
Padoue Strawberries. In the class for a 
collection of hardy fruits, Major Powell 
Cotton, Quex Park, Itirchingtoii 
(gardener Mr. Cornford), won first place 
with a superior lot of exhibits, 'among 
which was a very fine dish of the re¬ 
nowned Reculver Fig. 

In (lie classes set apart for nurserymen 
for fruit grown in the open, the premier 
honour was secured by Messrs. H. Cannell 
and Son for a truly superb collection, 
which was one of the finest ever staged by 
the firm. Messrs. Bunyard were 
awarded the second prize. In the smaller 
class Mr. R. C. Nottcutt, Woodbridge, was 
first and Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bedford, 
second. In this and the previous class 
competition was very close. Space will 
not allow of a list of the most striking 
of the dishes of fruit being given, so it 
must suffice to say that all were of great 
merit, and reflected the highest credit on 
tin* exhibitors. In Class 16. for a 12-feet, 
run of 6-feet tabling, the prizes were 
awarded to the following firms in the. 
order named: The Barnham Nurseries, 
Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, and Mr. 
S. W. Miller. 

Orchard-house trees in pots laden with 
fruit are always a source of great attrac¬ 
tion to visitors at the autumn fruit shows. 
In the present instance three very fine 
groups were staged, the exhibitors being 
Messrs. Rivers, of Sawb rid go worth : 
Messrs. Bunyard, Maidstone; and The 
King’s Acre Co.. Hereford. In that 
arranged by the first-named firm, which 
gained first prize, some remarkably heavy 
fruited specimens of Gascoigne’s Scarlet, 
Emperor Alexander, Buckingham, Ha mb- 
ling’s Seedling, and Belle de Pontoise 
Apples. Doyenne du Comice, Souvenir de 
Congrex and Conference Pears, President, 
Monarch, and Primate Plums were noted. 
Arranged in front of the pot trees were 
gathered specimens of Poasgood’s and 
other Apples, including a remarkable, 
highly - coloured dish of Cox’s, Orange 
Pippin, Coe’s Golden Drop, Late Orange, 
and other Plums. Golden Eagle Peaches, 
and n beautiful dish of Guigne de 
Winckler Cherries. The second prize went 
to Messrs. Bunyard, whose trees were 
smaller and not so imposing in appearance 
as tlie foregoing. In this group, Washing 
ton, Poasgood’s, and Beauty of Stoke 
Apples were very fine, while Pears in 
variety were also well represented. The 
King's Acre Co., who were placed third, 
had larger trees than those staged by the 
preceding firm, which carried fine crops of 
fruit. Among them were several examples 
of Gloria Mundi, the fruits on which were 
magnificent in size and of the highest 
quality. Taken collectively, the fruits 
were in this collection not quite so well 


coloured as those of Messrs. Bunyard. 
otherwise it. appeared to be the more 
meritorious group of the two, and in the 
opinion of many it should have been 
awarded second place. In the classes 
where market growers connoted some 
truly splendid collections of Apples were 
arranged by Messrs. Gaskain and Whiting, 
of Faversbam, and by Col. Honeyball, of 
Teynliam. In both instances the fruits 
were faultless, and both gained premier 
awards in their respective classes. The 
Swanley Horticultural College also staged 
a fine collection. 

In Division 4. comprising classes for 
fruits grown entirely in the open air, open 
to gardeners and amateurs only, Lt.-Col. 
Burton, Hunton (gardener, Mr. Whittle), 
secured first place in the competition for 
sixteen dishes of cooking aiul eight of des¬ 
sert Apples with fine, handsome samples, 
while in that for twelve of cooking and 
six dishes of dessert Apples Mr. II. S. 
Kleinwort, Maidstone, secured first 
honours. Lady H. Somerset won the 
premier position in the competition for 
eight dishes of cooking and four of dessert. 
In this collection a beautiful dish of true, 
typical fruits of Apple Tyler's Kernel was 
noted. In the succeeding classes for 
Apples first honours were shared between 
Lieut.-Col. Bor ton and Lady H. Somer¬ 
set. Sir Marcus Samuel (gardener. 
W. H. Bacon) also exhibited Apples 
of sujierior merit in these collections, 
in several instances gaining second 
place, while in the class for eighteen 
dishes of Pears he was placed first. 
Major Powell Cotton was first for 
twelve dishes of Pears, Lord Hillingdon 
for nine dishes, and Lieut.-Col. Borton for 
six dishes, and in each instance the 
varieties staged were well above the 
average. 

The meritorious collection of fruit 
staged l»y tin* East Anglian Club gained 
them the affiliated societies’ cup. The 
Standard cup went to the Ipswich and Dis¬ 
trict Gardeners’ Association, while n 
silver gilt, Banksian medal was awarded 
the Colchester and District Gardeners* 
Association. The contest for the special 
district county prizes was keen, and some 
particularly fine dishes of Apples and 
Pears were staged. Among Pears 
Doyenne du Cornice, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Marguerite Marillat, Bourn* Superfin, 
Du rondeau, Marie Louise, Bourre Alex¬ 
andre Lucas, Souvenir du Congres, etc., 
were very noticeable. Of Apples, Mere 
de Menage was this season very largely 
lepresented; Peasgood’s, as usual, was 
very conspicuous, and excellent samples of 
Warner’s King, Bismarck, Blenheim 
Orange, Byford Wonder, Eeklinville. 
Golden Noble, Lord Derby, and many 
other standard varieties were to be seen 
on all sides. In the classes for single 
dishes of dessert Apples, Ben’s Red, Belle 
de Boskoop, Christmas Pearmain. Duke 
of Devonshire, Margil, Rival, Rfbaton 
Pippin, Egremont Russet, James Grieve, 

I Cox’s Orange, American Mother, and 
Barnacle Beauty figured conspicuously. 
Of cooking varieties. Bismarck, Gas¬ 
coyne’s Scarlet, Royal Jubilee, the Rev. 
W. Wilks, and many others too numerous 
to enumerate, were exceedingly fine. In 
the classes for single dishes of Pears, 
very excellent examples of Louise Bonne, 
Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duchess 
Triomphe de Vienne. P.eurre P.alfet Pere, 
Reurre Suiierfin, Doyenne du Comice. 
Du rondeau, Beurre Diel. and Mario 
Louise d'Uccle were staged. Among the 
larger and various collections of Apples 
shown, the following varieties were noted 
as being of more than average merit— viz.. 
The Queen! Ballinotn. Gravenstein, Lady 
Sudeley. Bint*Pearmain. Red Victoria, and 
Stunner Pippin. A dish of the new Apple, 
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The Rev. W. Wilks, the individual fruits 
of which were of gigantic proportions, one 
weighing 23 oz., was awarded a silver 
Hogg medal, the exhibitor being Mr. G. 
Pyne, Topskam, Devon. A line dish of 
another nen T variety, Arthur Turner, was 
also seen. A novelty in the shape of a 
very large Prune Damson, named The 
Merryweather, was exhibited by the 
Messrs. Merryweather, Southwell, Notts. 
The fruits were very firm, black in colour, 
and if it is only as prolific as the ordinary 
Damson it has a great future before it. 
In the classes for Plums and Cherries 
(MorelioJ the competition was rather 
limited, hut such fruits as were staged 
were excellent. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden.— One of the matters 
that require watching when planting is 
going on is not to plant hard-wooded trees 
and .shrubs too deeply. I have met with 
cases where deep planting has done much 
harm, and when discovered is sometimes 
difficult to put right. If the collar of a 
tree or shrub is buried, sooner or later it 
means death. I have sometimes, when 1 
have found a specimen tree on a lawn 
going wrong, lowered the soil and formed 
a circular panel of turf all over and round 
it. Of course, there are other ways of 
giving relief if the bark is still fairly 
sound. It is rather too soon to plant 
Roses yet, but the position can be pre¬ 
pared and time given to settle. I do not 
believe in formal Rose gardens, especially 
when the beds have sharp corners. The 
tendency now is in favour of Rose pillars 
and arches, and simple groups on the 
lawn are always appreciated. Iteds of Car- 
natlous may he planted. Groups and 
edgings of Pinks may he planted now. 
Michaelmas Daisies, Tritomas, and groups 
of Pampas Grass are producing a striking 
effect now. Get on with the bulb planting 
as soon as possible, in beds, borders, and 
on Grass, or wherever there are suitable 
sites. 

Fruit garden (shelter).— In looking for 
a site for fruit garden or orchard, shelter 
is most important, on the east and north 
sides especially, and in some districts the 
south-west wind is very destructive in dis¬ 
turbing tlie fruits. Perhaps the best posi¬ 
tion is a gentle slope running down to the 
south or south-east, not too near the 
bottom of the bill, or in a damp valley, 
and the best soil good loam on a limestone 
or clay basis well drained. Trees, not too 
near, form a good shelter. The trees 
intended for permanency should have 
plenty of room. Apples and Pears on free- 
growing stocks, and Plums generally, do 
well on chalk or limestone when there is a 
good depth of soil over either. Sometimes, 
ondampclayland.it is better to plant on 
stations, especially in the case of wall or 
other trained trees, and the sites should ho 
prepared now and left till planting can be 
done, as exposure to the air is always 
beneficial. If Peaches or any other trees 
on wails are getting out of hand, the best 
way to deal with them is to lift the roots 
and bring them a little nearer the sur¬ 
face. Very often, lifting the extremities 
and laying in a better position will suffice. 

Vegetable garden.— The green crops 
have lately made good progress, and when 
the surface dries again, the hoe among the 
young plants to stir the surface will have 
a beneficial effect. Keep a close watch 
upon Cauliflowers, as we are probably 
near frost. A leaf or two broken over the 
heads may do for the present, hut it will 
he necessary to adopt a better system of 
protection before long. There is no better 
method than liltingplants wl|h balls 
and planting them 


cool-house, or if nothing better offers lay 
them in a deep trench where mats can be 
placed over them when frost comes. Of 
course, the leaves in the case of early 
Broccoli can be drawn over the hearts and 
secured- Veitch’s self-protecting autumn 
Broccoli is a good variety, and may be 
kept in condition till Christmas or later. 
Finish earthing up late Celery and Car- 
doons. If very early Asparagus is re¬ 
quired for forcing, the tops may be cut 
down on the earliest beds. There will 
probably be a demand for early Rhubarb, 
and suitable roots may be lifted and ex¬ 
posed for a few days till the Mush.oom- 
house is ready for them. 

Conservatory. —A further reduction may 
take place in the climbers, as plants 
beneath may require more light. Tile 
variegated variety of Cobrna scandens, if 
permitted to festoon about the house, will 
be effective during winter. Camellias 
trained on walls are always charming. 
Orange-trees, if in good fruiting condition, 
will have some decorative value now, and 
fragrance will he appreciated. Abutilons 
will still be In flower. For winter flower¬ 
ing we shorten the long shoots back early 
in August to get new growths that will 
flower till Christmas. Tea and H.T. Roses 
planted in the borders, and kept under 
control, will be in flower most of the 
winter if suitable kinds are grown. 
Begonias in baskets will he useful now. 
Begonia insignis and B. fuchsioides have 
been thrust ou one side by newer variet es, 
but these older forms are hardier, and 
when well grown will make larger plants. 
I mention only those two, hut there aie 
others worth growing. Neriums cut hack 
early iu summer will flower in the autumn. 
Fine-folia ged plants, such as Palms, 
Dracaenas, Bamboos, and various Grasses 
will be useful now. 

Greenhouse (moderate temperature).— 

Winter - flowering Carnations require a 
light house, well ventilated, and of 
moderate temperature during winter. 
Cyclamens will require a little warmth 
now. Primulas also may do on a stage at 
the coolest end, and ventilation should be 
given to carry the damp from the flowers. 
There are many things coming on now 
that will require a little warmth, including 
Zonal Pelargoniums and Scarlet Salvias, 
and we find gold and silver Euonymus :n 
neat little specimens very useful for home 
decoration. Cinerarias can scarcely be 
kept too cool at this season, and they are 
best on a cool bottom of coal-ashes. 
Azaleas are coming in from Belgium, and 
should be potted firmly, placed in a cool- 
house and freely syringed. 

Cucumbers. —If required to last through 
the winter it is best to he content with a 
moderate crop, and to this end the growth 
should be trained thinly and be regularly 
pinched a leaf or two beyond each fruit. 
Good loam moderately enriched will suit 
Cucumbers, and light top dressing will not 
only feed the surface roots, but will tend 
to keep the atmosphere'pure and act as a 
check upon mildew. 
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THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diart/. 

October 6th .—The ground is In good con¬ 
dition for planting now, and various 
Evergreens have been moved to fresh 
positions, special care being taken to 
plant them at about the same depth ns 
before and. if support is wanted, to give 
it in the most effective manner available. 
Prepare a bed for Rose cuttings on the 
north side of a fence. In taking off the 
cuttings, where possible a portion of older 
wood is taken, and they are planted firmly. 

October 7th —Roses iu pots that did not 
require repottiug have been top-dressed 



nud placed in cold-pit for the present. 
Vines In pots intended for early forcing 
have been pruned to the right length, 
about C feet. They are strong and well 
ripened, and will be placed in cold houses 
for the present. The Vines in early 
houses have been pruned to two buds. 
The Vines are Black Hamburgh aud 
Foster's Seedling; mostly Hamburghs. 

October 8th— Shifted a lot of variegated 
Euonymus into larger pots. They have 
been trained as pyramids and are of con¬ 
siderable size, and are useful for furnish¬ 
ing, mixed with Palms, Drneamas, etc. 
All Chrysanthemums are moved under 
cover as soon as the buds show colour, hut 
late kinds are kept out and will remain 
outside till frost threatens. Arum I.ilies 
have been top-dressed with rich compost, 
and a few of the strongest plants moved 
to the greenhouse, where heat cau lie 
given when required. 

October 9th .—Asparagus plants to l>e 
forced shortly have been cut down, iu 
this case it is not necessary to wait for the 
stems to ripen. We are waiting for leaves 
to fall to make beds to start the first 
batch. The earliest Carnation layers 
have been planted in beds which have been 
prepared for them and to which a little 

BEES’ ROSES 
ALL THE WAY 

TO 

MANDALAY. 

The receipt of an ortler 
the other (lay from the 

“GOVERNMENT 
AGRI - HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL GARDENS,” LAHORE. PUNJAB. 

INDIA, for several hundred Rose-trees, reminds us that 
Bees' famously rooted trees are being widely distributed. 

And the gratifying part of it ull is they arc ftivino: 
unbounded satisfaction wherever they go. Bycare- 
fnl and efficient packing, distance is eliminated. Skilled 
selection, and the superb vigour of the trees themselves, to¬ 
gether with intelligent attention at the "other end," do the 
rest . The result is u series of complimentary letters very 
pleasant to read, so far as the Bees ure concerned, tut their 
importance to you is quite worth while, since they indicate 
a source of supply for rose trees which you can't afford to 
remain in ignorance of if you are a buyer, whether at home 
or abroad. These letters are well worth rending. 

LAHORE. INDIA. 

" Kindly send me your catalogue of roses for 1913. I ant 
very pleased with the rose trees 1 got from you last year. 1 
have often got out. roses from England, and though I paid 
twice as much for the plants, and at least four times as much 
as wlmt you charged for packing and postage, I have 
never been so pleased as I was with the ones I g<> 

from you. One could not wish for better stuff. Out of the 
two dozen trees you sent me I only lost two. If 1 had been 
able to attend to the plants when 1 got them I am sure £ 
would not huve lost any. I had the plants a good two weeks 
before I was able to attend to them, and from former ex¬ 
perience with other firms I did not expect more than two or 
three of the plants to take root. To my surprise 1 lost only 

two.” 

BROACH, INDIA. 

“The rose trees arrived in excellent condition ; they ure 
fine plants and are doing splendidly, as also are those 1 
received from you last year." 

QUETTA, INDIA. 

“The bulbs you sent l&st year have, without exception^ 
done very well indeed." 

RHODESIA, SOUTH AFRICA. 

" I have to acknowledge with thanks the Rose-trees you 
despatched on the 9th January, and which arrived here on 
the 5th inst. With the exception of the Madame lombard 
they were in excellent condition, though the drought is so 
severe and the heat so great that this is going to be a very 
bail year for all llowers. I am very particularly obliged to 
you for the number and variety of Roses sent, and am very- 
glad you sen* them via Cape Town, for the Beira route takes 
at least three weeks longer. I shall not fail to let my Rose- 
friends kuow of your address." 

SAULTE ST. MARY, CANADA. 

•• Your order reached me on the 27th in excellent condition, 
considering the long distance from England to this place. 
It may seem unreasonable to you, but the truth is that the 
plants you sent me are suuerior as to freshness and general 
condition to those received from nurseries in this Province ; 
and I note that you have executed this order in less time 
than it usually takes to receive a shipment from Toronto, 
about 500 miles distant. I gladly enclose balance due. anil 
thank you for the very excellent judgment you used in filling 
my order and in making the slight changes. It. is my inten¬ 
tion to leave these plants out all winter, and if they come 
t hrough safely t he first season I shall consider the experi merit 
a success. " 

SOO Pasre ill. for this week's social offer. 

If you do not see there what you want, write to-day for 

Bees' New Catalogues, Plants, Bulbs. Roses. 

whichever you are interested in. They are all gratis and 
post free. Write a P.C. now. LEST YOU FORGET. 

BEES LTD., l?k Mil! St, Liverpool. 
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soot has been added. They are planted 
firmly about 15 inches apart. A little soot 
has been dusted over them to keep off the 
sparrows. 

October 10th. —We generally buy a few 
Azaleas and Camellias from Belgium. 
These have just come to hand, and have 
been potted in a compost mainly of peat, 
leaf mould, and sand, with just a little 
good loam. We have sometimes potted 
them without the loam, but we find a little 
good yellow loam is an advantage. They 
will bo kept cool for the present, but some 
of the early varieties will if forced come 
into bloom soon after Christmas. 

October 11th. —Bulbs for forcing are be¬ 
ing planted in boxes and pots. The later 
kinds will remain a little longer, (hocuses, 
Snowdrops, Winter Aconites, and early- 
flowering Narcissi and Tulips are being 
planted in suitable positions that were re¬ 
served for them. A plot of ground has 
been prepared for hush fruits and Rasp¬ 
berries, and a fence planted with the 
Parsley-leaved Blackberry, which is one 
of the best. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres- 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street. Ho/bom , London, E.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. It hen 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
sejxirate piece of pajter, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be relied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, fower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Phlox diseased (R. Hannan).- If all your 
plants are so disfigured as the scrap you send 
us, we should advise their being dug up and 
burnt without more ado. It is doubtful 
whether lack of culture is not at the root of 
the trouble, though we hope to further 
examine the specimen sent. 

Constructing a water garden (G. F. Hand- 
cork ).—Not a few of the hardy-plant specia¬ 
lists and rock-garden builders are to-day 
furnishing plans for such work as you propose 
carrying out. There is no hook dealing with 
this phase of the subject. We think your best 
plan would be to communicate with some of 
the leading hardy plantsmen who are now 
specialising in this work. 

Cattleya guttata I A. B. ('.).—The name of 
the Orchid Hower sent is Cattleya guttata, 
which is found over parts of the Brazilian 

S rovinces of Bahia, Minas Geraes, Rio de 
aneiro, San Paulo, and Santa Catherina, oc¬ 
curring in a great variety of situations. We 
should advise you to pot the plant at the first 
opportunity, or the pseudo-bulbs will gradu¬ 
ally become smaller. This operation is best 
done when a fresh batch of roots is seen at the 
base of the new growth, and if the block of 
wood is not too large it may he also placed 
in the pot. The object is to supply the plant, 
with more food material, which consists of 
Osinunda-libre and Sphagnum Moss. One new 
shoot a year is the general rule, and with 
proper culture it will be as large as those im¬ 
ported. When this is fully matured arrange 
the plants in a cooler house, where the atmo¬ 
sphere is less moist, then in the majority of in¬ 
stances it will rest. Cattleya guttata is fairly 
common, and the va/fet> sent is just! an ordi- 
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nary one and of no particular value. We con¬ 
gratulate you on the complete material for¬ 
warded for naming, and we may state for the 
benefit of other correspondents that it con¬ 
sisted of a flower in good condition, a leaf, and 
portion of the pseudo-bulb. 

Araucaria excelsa (M. Cats ford ).—There is 
no doubt that your plants had better he re¬ 
potted in the coming spring, otherwise the 
miuor branohlets. especially those towards the 
base of the plant, will soon turn yellow and 
drop. A mixture of loam, peat or leaf-mould, 
and sand is the beat compost to use. Such a 
plant as you have will require a liberal shift, 
and the sized pot you mention will do. The 
soil must he pressed down moderately firm. 
After potting, the greatest care must he taken 
as regards watering until the roots are work¬ 
ing freely in the fresh soil. If overwatered, 
the compost is very likely to become sour; at 
the same time care must he taken that the 
soil does not get too dry. There is no need to 
shade the window’, unless the same be a very 
sunny one, in which case the blind may be 
drawn down in the middle of the day. 

FRUIT. 

Slitting the bark of a Walnut-tree (Miss D. 
Thomas). -If it is the Hlitting of the outer 
hark of the tree, to allow of the expansion of 
the stern, this may be done at once. Be careful 
to cut not so deep as to reach the wood, and 
make the incisions in a perpendicular direc¬ 
tion and not horizontally. 

Cracking of Pears (L. M. Colloid and J. H. 
Coles ).-This is due to a fungus named Fusi- 
cladium pirinum. The remedy is to spray the 
tree with a wash containing sulphate of iron 
in addition to caustic soda, such as that 
designated Woburn wash. Do this as soon as 
the tree has been pruned and the ground cleared 
of rubbish beneath it. Then, before the buds 
"burst,” when the tree has flowered and the 
fruit is set. and again in from two to three 
weeks afterwards, spray with Wohurn-Bor- 
rieatix mixture. Use both insecticides accord¬ 
ing to directions sent with them. 

Peach-stones splitting (Uavonsknowle and 
M. li. II .).—On examining the Peaches sent by 
you, wo find that the stone is split. One very 
important constituent in the soil for stone 
fruits is lime, which enters largely into the 
process of stone formation, and prevents, in a 
great, measure, stone-splitting. If you find 
that there is not sufficient lime in yourborders, 
we should advise you to remake them before 
the leaves fall, and replant the trees, at the 
same time adding a liberal quantity of air- 
slaked lime. Unripened wood, due to overhead 
shade and imperfect fertilisation of the flowers, 
will also cause stone-splitting. Many people 
make the mistake of not watering the borders 
after the crop is cleared, this causing dryness 
at the roots and affecting the next season's 
crop. If after lifting the trees and dressing 
the border with lime you find that the trouble 
continues, we should be glad if you would 
kindly send us further specimens. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mushrooms growing in meadows (Cecil C. 
Brewer ).—It is too late to think of planting 
Mushroom spawn in meadow’ land this season. 
This should have been done between the end 
of May and the end of .June. A meadow’ of 
the area mentioned, the soil constituent of 
which is loamy clay overlying chalk, and 
therefore well drained, should, if good spawn 
is employed and climatic conditions are 
favourable, yield a good and continuous 
supply during the autumn. The usual way of 
spawning meadow land is to lift the turf in 
pieces the width of a spade and about 3 inches 
thick, from a yard to 2 yards apart each way, 
all over the surface of the meadow or to any 
desired area. The soil beneath should then be 
removed to a depth of 4 inches or 5 inches. 
This cavity should then be filled with horse- 
droppings which have been previously fer¬ 
mented in the same wav as when preparing 
them for the making of Mushroom beds. In 
the centre of the manure place a piece of 
spawn about 2 inches square, make all firm, 
and then return the turf. Sufficient manure 
must be placed in each cavity, so that the turf 
will not sink ultimately below the level. Some 
do not take all this trouble, but. merely open 
a hole just large enough to hold a little 
manure besides the spawn, and close it ill 
again. The method we have briefly described 
is. however, the more certain of the two. We 
do not advise the planting of spawn beneath 
fruit-trees. In all probability the Mushrooms 
are gathered as you suggest in the early morn¬ 
ing in the field in question. A notice board or 
hoards are very necessary when a meadow or 
field has been spawned by hand to warn off 
trespassers and to show that the owner is culti¬ 
vating the crop. To make doubly sure, the 
spawning should always be superintended by a 
second person, then, if a theft occurs, there is 
evidence to prove that the Mushrooms have 
been cultivated. You would find a brochure 
entitled " Mushrooms and How to Grow 
Them ” useful and instructive. This can he 
had from John F. Barter, Napier-road, 
Wembley, R.S.O., Middlesex; post free. Is. 2d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Caterpillars (Eden, Dublin ).—By catching 
and killing all the common butterflies you see 
in spring and early summer, you might appre¬ 
ciably reduce the pest another year. At. the 
present time all you can do is at nightfall to 
go round the garden with a lantern and with 
salt and water in a pail and collect them. A 


few seconds immersion in the brine will be 
quite sufficient, and if the pest is very 
numerous this step is well worth taking by 
reason of its voracious appetite. To effect a 
clearance the visits would have to be kept up 
for some time. 

Fungus on garden path (M. R., Hants .).— 
The fungus was not in a condition to identify 
when received. It may in all probability he 
eradicated by applications of weed killer to 
the garden paths, employing the mixture in 
accordance with instructions. These things 
have their own season of growth, and are 
usually most numerous in the moist days of 
early autumn. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Cham .—Any time fluring September will do, 
but a great deal depends on the weather and 

the soil of your garden.- Josiah S. Bendall. 

You cannot do better than procure ‘‘ Alpine 
Flowers for Gardens,” from this office, price 
10s. 6d., post free for lls. We do not reply to 

queries by post.- M. R. II .—If you will 

kindly send a few specimens of the maggot to 
which you refer we will do our best to help 

you. - J. Tv. -Yes. big-hud; and if not checked 

will spread to your Black Currants. Pick oil 
all the big-buds on the Hazel you can find ami 

burn them.- C. /«. F. Your Roses have been 

attacked by thrips and red-spider, due, no 
doubt, to the dry weather of which you speak. 
Had you mulched the plants and watered them 
more freely these pests would not have 
attacked them. Gather up all the leaves and 
burn them, and in the coming spring, if the 
weather is dry. mulch them well, water freely, 
and syringe them with Quassia extract ami 

soft soap.- (i. N. It. CarbroTi .—We fear you 

will not find such a plant, and you will have 
to fall hack on fine-foliaged plants, two good 
ones being Aspidistra and Phoenix Roebelini. 

- P. d. S., Rugby .—See reply to your query 

re scabbed Potatoes in our issue of October 

4th, page 652.- A. B. Quite impossible to 

say. but if you would kindly send us some of 
the leaves we might probably be able to help 
you. _ 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— E. Murphy. —1, Begonia 
Haageana; 2, Begonica me tallica; 3, Fuchsia 

splcndens; 4, Ilelianthus sp.-.1. Schofield. — 

Sedum speetabile. - Robert Greening. —Goldi¬ 
locks (Chrysocoma Linosyris).- A. t> . .V islet.. 

—Your plant may he Puya Whitei, which in 
"The Dictionary of Gardening” is described 
as hardy in the South of England, but the 
height is given as 3 feet. In any case, flowers 
are nebessary for naming.—— K. M. L.—Lavan¬ 
dula Stoeehas.- A. T. M. —1, Santolina Cliam- 

ajcyparissus; 2, Lcycesteria formosa; 3, 

Ceanothus azureus. 

Names of fruits.—IF. S. F. —Apples: 1. Blen¬ 
heim (small sample); 2, The Queen; 3, Cox’s 

Pomona; 4, Kine of the Pippins.- L. Mills. — 

Apples: 1. Hawthornden; 2, Lord Ruffield; 3, 

Cellini: 4. Mere de Menage.- H. II. IF.- 

Apples: 1. Hawthornden; 2, Keswick Codlin. 
- A. S. —1, Cox’s Orange: 2, Emperor Alex¬ 
ander: 3, The Queen; 4, King of the Pippins. 

-C.—Pears : 1, Souvenir de Congres; 2, 

Louise Bonne of Jersey. Apples: 3, Ribston; 

4, Lord Grosvenor.- 1). N. Halstead. —Apples: 

1. Blenheim: 2. Loddington; 3. Please send 
later; 4, Cellini. In future when sending fruits 
for name, please read our " Rules to Corre¬ 
spondents.”— -R. R. II. M. —Pear Bergamotte 
d’Automne. — Rock Ferry.— Apples : p seems 
to be poor samples of Jolly Beggar; K. Imma¬ 
ture fruits of Lemon Pippin. I. Not recog¬ 
nised; W, Catshead. The fruits hove been 
gathered too soon. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Mrs. A. M. Pym, Vine House, Woodston, Peter¬ 
borough .—General Nursery Catalogue. 

IIaage and Schmidt, Fjrfurt. — Seed Novelties 
for 191U. 

Bees, Ltd., Liverpool.—List of Guarantested 
Hardy Plants. 

Twelve Hours Stove Syndic\te. Ltd.. 258. 
Vauxhall Bridge-road, S.W. List of Green¬ 
houses. Frames, Boilers, etc. 


Gold medal awarded for Dahlia cultiva¬ 
tion.— At the meeting of the president 
and council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on the Oth ult., a Gold Flora medal 
was unanimously awarded to Mr. 
Reginald W. Cory, of Duffryn, near Car¬ 
diff, for his collection of over 7,000 decora¬ 
tive Dahlias grown in his gardens as a 
trial, to determine the varieties most suit¬ 
able for garden purposes from the decora¬ 
tive point of view—that is, those which 
add most to the beauty of the garden. The 
society sent delegates to judge the Dahlias 
on September 2nd and 3rd, and the report 
thereupon is being prepared nud will 
appear in the Journal of the Society In 
(Ji^e course.^ W. Wiiiks, Secretary.; 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Rhododendrons blooming in October. - 

Many of the Rhododendrons here tire in 
full flower. Is this unusual? I enclose 
some specimens. Will they flower again 
in the spring? —R. D. Thomas, The Pentre, 
Abergavenny, 

[If all of the flower-trusses on the plant 
open now, then you cannot expect any 
blooms on the same plant in the spring.— 
Ed.] 

Abelia triflora.—Having in mind Mount 
Usher and the various genial places where 
1 saw this shrub thriving in the ojieu, I 
hesitated about planting it in my cool 
upland soil, and so put a plant in a snug 
corner on a wall facing west. It is now 
(end of September) in flower, a graceful, 
fragrant thing. It would, i>erlmps, have 
been earlier in bloom on a south wall.— 
W., Sussex. 

Lobelia Cavanillesii.— Among tin' more 
uncommon plants noted at. the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on Sep¬ 
tember iSird was this distinct Mexican 
species of Lobelia. It is of a perennial 
nature, and except in particularly 
favoured districts requires the protection 
of a greenhouse. The erect spikes are 
very freely produced, and the showy 
flowers, in colour red and yellow, aie 
borne in great profusion. It is a de¬ 
cidedly pretty greenhouse plant at this 
season of the year. 

Self-blanching Celery.— I do not know 
whether you ever obtained the seed and 
grew the American Celery we talked 
about. In any case, I am sending you a 
couple of heads to see. This has never 
been earthed up at all, hut lias bleached 
itself. Unfortunately, it will not stand 
frost. As regards flavour, the shop people 
round here tell me their customers will 
not look at any other. I hojie this is not 
all old news to you. but I think I re¬ 
member your saying you did not know this 
variety.— Talbot H. Palmer, Pel bridge, 
East Grin stead. 

[Quite a well-grown example, of which 
we should like to hear more.—En.J 

The Garland-flower in Dumbarton 

(Daphne Cneortnn).—This fine Daphne, 
the best of all the Garland-flowers for the 
garden, appears to do well in the Vale of 
Levon. I saw some grand plants of it in 
a garden in Jamestown, and others in a 
garden at Alexandria, both in Dumbarton¬ 
shire. It is seldom one sees this Daphne 
in such good conditiorrrtind many Ind a 
difficulty in growing IrOliJ^vo 


gardens referred to D. Cneorum is grow¬ 
ing in the border, and in a free, rather 
oj)en soil. The rainfall in the Vale of 
Levon seems fairly plentiful, hut even in 
this dry season the Daphne was flourish¬ 
ing.— S. Arnott. 

Polyanthuses and the dry weather.— 

The long spell of dry weather has had a 
bad effect on these, especially where the 
root conditions were not favourable. Now 
the nights are cooler they will begin to 
make fresh roots. In many places it will 
be wise to dig them up, preserving all tho 
roots possible and planting in fresh soil. 
If they are to be grown in the same place, 
then remove the old soil, adding new. 
Where this is not practicable, then a coat 
of good manure should he dug in amongst 
them, into which they will quickly root. 
The young plants have not suffered so 
much as the old stock. Now is a good time 
to sow seed in boxes in cold frame. These 
will make nice plants next year. — .7. 
Crook. 

Primula malacoides out-of-doors.—I 

was interested in Mr. Arnott’s note on P. 
malneoides, because in these gardens, 
which he knows, this plant has been 
blooming in the open for almost two 
months. The plants, self-sown seedlings, 
are flourishing in a hard gravel walk, and 
this position seems to suit them remark¬ 
ably well. P. malacoides, when once in¬ 
troduced, is a very i>er si stent plant, and 
its minute seeds germinate in the most un¬ 
likely places. 1 have found scores of 
seedlings, as already said, in gravel walks, 
under greenhouse stages, in rots, in cold- 
frames, and in crevices in brickwork. So 
many seedlings have been observed that I 
think it will he unnecessary to sow it 
again in the future.—W. McG., Palmar, 
Kirkcudbright. 

Rudbeckia purpurea.— I would welcome 
views on the value of Rudbeckia purpurea. 
I saw it first last year at Torquay, and 
visited several nurseries before I could get 
the name of it. I bought a clump, and it 
is now very beautiful. I somewhat overfed 
it, and one or two stems failed, blit the re¬ 
mainder are truly glorious. They grow 
from 4 feet to (» feet high, with flowers a 
good 4 inches across, which last about 
three weeks in water. The plants came 
into bloom'early in August, but showed 
crown buds in mid-May. I cannot si»eak 
too highly of the flowers, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, my enthusiastic appreciation of 
them is shared by the earwig. The Rud- 
beckia is still going very strong, throwing 
up a profusion of J$-ineh blooms, with 
12-inch to IS-ineh high stems.—P. II. S. 


Perovskia atriplicifolia. - In Gardening 
Illustrated for October 4th, page Mr. 
Olipliant A. Brown asks for information 
respecting the cultivation of this plant and 
whether fresh shoots will be formed dur¬ 
ing the summer to flower in August if the 
plant is cut down each spring. To the 
latter question the answer is in the affir¬ 
mative, but Hie most satisfactory results 
are only obtained when it is growing in 
really good soil. As a rule, the best re¬ 
sults are secured by cutting the shoots 
back to the ground line, although some 
people prefer leaving them a few inches in 
length. When forming a group the plants 
should he placed about 2 feet apart ouch 
way. Soil of a good loamy character or 
such as is found in a well-cultivated 
kitchen garden is suitable.— I). Kkw. 

A creosoted fence. —Some months ago I 
wrote you concerning a creosoted fence, 
which certainly was not. acting us a tonic 
on the Sweet Peas planted close to it. [ 
told you I limed heavily and I but this im¬ 
proved matters. I kept a few miserable 
siiecimens instead of rooting them up, and 
they have thrived. In fact, although 
stunted, some of the Sweet Pea Etta Dyke 
have during Hie last week thrown out four 
flowers on stems each lfl inches long. 
Hence, it is obvious tin* poison has died 
out, either naturally or perhaps by help of 
the lime. However, in order to watch this 
more closely I transplanted my seedling 
stuff—Pyrethrums, Snapdragons, Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum—close to it (tho 
fence), in the middle of July, after trench¬ 
ing the ground. Without exception these 
are the strongest in the garden, and will 
be tine next year.—P. H. S. 

Chrysanthemum Carrie. —For a long 
time I considered that for general pur¬ 
poses Horace Martin had no equal among 
early-flowering yellow Chrysanthemums. 
During the past year or two Carrie has 
bet'ii grown in considerable quantity, and 
as a result I have greatly modified my 
opinion. Equally free - flowering and 
blooming practically simultaneously, then* 
is not much to choose in these respects 
between tin* two varieties, blit while 
Horace Martin, like all the Mnss£ family— 
of which it is a member—produces large, 
loose flowers, those of Carrie, while 
equally large, are closer in petal—in fact, 
decidedly incurved—and being borne on 
stiff, erect, stems nrc better adapted for 
cutting. In Horace Martin the yellow, 
with age, turns .quite pal<*. but the blooms 
of Carrie are of h 1 Hear gblden shade, which 
they retain: tort he end. The two varieties 
are identical in res j ice r of height. — Kirk. 
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Plum Washington.—Owing, doubtless, 
to the scarcity ot Plums, this excellent 
sort has been more appreciated than 
usual. One of the very best Plums, Wash- 
inglon must be given a good exposure on a 
wall to bring out its best qualities. Intro¬ 
duced to this country from America so 
long ago as ISIS), it. still holds its own as 
one of our best dessert Plums, and 
although only of medium size, the flavour 
is very rich, while, as in tile case of 
most of our liest-tlavoured fruits, the flesh 
is yellow. Washington is occasionally 
confounded with that almost equally line 
Plum Jefferson; but there is no reason 
why this should be, for the fruits and 
tile lmbit of the trees are quite distinct, 
individual fruits of Jefferson being much 
larger than those of Washington, while, in 
my experience at any rate, Washington 
makes the more satisfactory and sliniiely 
tree.—K ikk. 

Crocus speciosus. In nineteen gardens 
out of twenty the only Crocuses grown are 
the spring-flowering Dutch varieties. 
There are other species, every whit as 
beautiful, that flower in the autumn and 
winter, hut which are, unfortunately, only 
too seldom met with. Of these, the hand¬ 
somest is Crocus speciosus, that towards 
the end of September and at the com¬ 
mencement of October provides a lovely 
picture where a hundred or more flowers 
are open at the same time. The purple- 
blue, delicately veined lietals are set off by 
the glowing orange anthers, and oil a 
sunny, calm day the flowers are among the 
most charming things in the early autumn 
garden. As the autumn Crocuses—a name 
often mistakenly applied to the Colehi- 
cuins—flower before the leaves appear, it 
is well to grow some dwarf carpeting plant 
over the spot where the bulbs are planted, 
so that the flowers may have a green 
setting.—WvxflHAji Fitzherbhht. 

Arum Lilies at home.—X have been talk¬ 
ing to a iierson who knows South Africa 
well and has seen the Arum I.ily in all 
stages of its existence where it grows 
wild, lie tells me that in the growing and 
blooming I iuie it has its roots in the water, 
and later on. when the streams dry up and 
the plants lose I heir foliage, the ground 
becomes so hot that at times it is hardly 
possible to bear the hand on it. The roots, 
therefore, are subjected to a severe baking. 
It is, therefore, evident that lo maintain 
this plant in an evergreen condition can 
only be accomplished by reversing the 
natural conditions. If by so doing greater 
success attends llie culture of Ibis plant, 
such treatment is, of course, justified ; but, 
if so, the Arum Lily is an exception toother 
plants cultivated in English gardens. The 
great object of growers has always lieen to 
imitate as far as possible the conditions in 
which a plant Is found in Its native 
habitat.— Uyfi.llt. 

The Strawberry-tree (Arbutus Unedo). 
—Although tills handsome evergreen is 
grown fairly widely throughout the Mid¬ 
land and Eastern counties of England, it 
hardly attains the same luxuriance there 
as in (he South anil South-west counties 
and in Ireland. In Devonshire, Corn¬ 
wall, ami South Wales its vigour, free- 
flowering, and fruiting are remarkable, 
whilst In some parts of Ireland, notably 
in the vicinity of tile Killarney Lakes, it 
often departs from the bush-like habit 
with which we are familiar and attains 
the proportions of a moderate-sized tree 
with a good-sized trunk. Ilelonging to 
the Erica family, it dislikes lime in the 
soil, otherwise it thrives in a variety of 
•soils, including light and moilerately- 
lieavy loam and peat. Its habit of blooming 
during late summer and early autumn adds 
to its value, for at that period flowering 
shrubs are searee/^fliesflowpgslvitfv ill 
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colour to some considerable extent, for 
whilst those of many bushes are cream 
coloured, others are suffused with rose, and 
others again are bright red. One form with 
red flowers has been selected for a varietal 
name, and is known correctly as A. U. 
rubra, although the name of Croomei is 
sometimes applied to the same variety. 
The fruits, which take the greater part 
of a year to mature, are, when ripe, 
round, each from £ inch to $ inch in 
diameter, with a rough surface, and 
scarlet or orange and red in colour.—1). 
Kew. 

Hollyhock disease.—I read in Gardening 
Illustrated that some of your readers 
have a difficulty in growing Hollyhocks. 1 
have grown them for many years, and 
have never found anything to cure the 
disease until last year. Hast autumn, 
after llowering, I had the plants cut down 
to the ground, not leaving a single leaf, 
and I then dusted them very heavily with 
flowers of sulphur, into the hollow stems 
and about the surface. After that 1 
smothered them in wood ashes, and they 
were not touched again. This year they 
have been quite free from disease and had 
perfect leaves to the ground. The only 
disease in the garden now is on a few 
plants which were wintered in a frame 
and not treated as those in the borders. 
They have by this time infected a few of 
the others, but all will have the same 
treatment, this autumn, both in and out of 
lK)t8. I hope this may be of use to others. 
—A. W. Hartley, Elm trees, Sulton-on- 
Hull, Yorks. 

Early-flowering Pampas Crass.— Ever 
since David Moore dowered the Pampas 
Grass at Glasnevin it has been a charm in 
our warm southern gardens, a disappoint¬ 
ment in very cold inland places. Its 
drawback is too late bloom. The wild 
form flowers with me just, when the 
storms of autumn come to vex Its noble 
plumes. Therefore, l have long hoped for 
early forms, and Rendatier's variety, a 
handsome one, flowers a little earlier, and 
is in beautiful form now (October 1st), 
while the wild form Is just showing the 
points of its plumes. Last year I planted 
a form called the Silver Pampas, which is 
in full flower at the same time as Iten- 
datler's, or even a little earlier, and a 
group of it is quite charming in effect. I 
got it from Mr. White’s nursery at Bag- 
shot, and am surprised at the beauty it 
gives from plants put out only last 
winter. The effect of these early Pampas 
Grasses is very lienutiful, and it is to lie 
hoped that others will go on raising them 
with tilt; same motive.—W. 

Lespedeza Sieboldi.— This is one of the 
latest species of the hardy Leguminous 
plants to bloom, and usually, from the 
middle of September to the middle of 
October, the flowers are at their best. 
The present season has suited the plant, 
the flowers appearing in profusion, their 
colour being seen to perfection in the 
strong sunlight. A native of Northern 
China and Japan, it is of more or less 
sub-shrubby habit, for under certain con¬ 
ditions the bases of the branches continue 
year afrer year although (lie upper parts 
die. As is usually the case in this country, 
the branches die to the ground-line each 
year, and n fresh lot appears from the 
root-stock in spring. These attain a height 
of from 3 feet to 4 feet, and the rosy- 
purple, Pea-shaped flowers appear in pro¬ 
fusion from the side branches and apex 
of the upper half, thus providing inflores¬ 
cences 2 feet long and 1 foot through at the 
base. It i$ not a difficult plant to culti¬ 
vate, forgiven light, but fairly good, loamy 
.soil, it continues to grow in the same bod 
for twenty years or more, nil occasional 
dressing of manure and tin* annual cutling 
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over of the branches being all the atten¬ 
tion it requires. It is usually increased 
from seeds, although it. is sometimes pos¬ 
sible to divide the stools and increase the 
stock in that way. 

Aster Mrs. J. F. Rayner.— This is one of 
the most distinct SStarworts, and just now 
(early October) at its best. Its popu¬ 
larity can he accounted for when one con¬ 
siders that there is nothing quite like it 
in the garden at the present time or, for 
the matter of that, at any time, for the 
shade is peculiar and very pleasing. A 
small group associated with A. graeillimus 
is very effective. It is a little difficult to 
know what to choose when making a 
selection for a small garden, ns there are 
so many "too much alike” varieties. 
Possibly when choosing a few of the best 
it is advisable to have them as distinct as 
possible, at the same time adapting them 
to the situations for which they are re¬ 
quired. In addition to the two above 
named I have Amellus bossarubious ami 
Framfleldi, cordifolius Ideal, Novi Belgli 
William Marshal, Tradescauti, and 
puuiceus, the last, with Helianthus lmixi- 
nius and Chrysanthemum uliginosum, 
making a very effective background. The 
giant of the Star worts, puuiceus pulcher- 
rimus, is well over G feet.—E. B. S. 

The common American Witch Hazel 
(Ilamamelis virginica).—Although from a 
garden standpoint the American Witch 
Hazels are decidedly inferior to the 
Asiatic species, H. virginica possesses one 
or two assets which warrant it more than 
passing notice. Of the second American 
species, 11. vernalis, however, little 
known, and it has not been in cultiva¬ 
tion long enough in this country to prove 
whether it will be superior to the common 
species. As is well known, II. virginica 
flowers during the latter part of Septem¬ 
ber and early part of October, usually 
before the leaves have fallen, which re¬ 
sults in many of the flowers being hidden. 
This year, however, they are more 
prominent than usual, whilst the leaves 
have not assumed quite such a rich, golden 
tint as is usually the cast?. It is, however, 
not so much on account of its flowers and 
foliage us on its value as a stock whereon 
to work the Asiatic kinds that this plant 
is so useful, H. mollis in particular grow¬ 
ing very freely on the American plant. In 
America, too, the Witch Hazel is of value 
on account of the medicinal qualities of 
its bark.—D. Kew. 

Cyananthus lobatus.— This is not often 
seen doing well in gardens, though it is 
particularly valuable owing to its bloom¬ 
ing in the autumn. A native of the 
Himalayas, it grows at a height of from 
10,000 feet to 15,000 feet in open, undu¬ 
lating country, which during the summer 
months is drenched with an almost unceas¬ 
ing rainfall. In its native habitat it 
grows without shelter or shade of any de¬ 
scription, but in this country a partially 
shaded site is generally held to be best 
suited to its requirements. Wherever it is 
planted a copious water supply in hot 
weather is indispensable, though during 
the winter excess of moisture should be 
avoided. Some cultivators complain that, 
owing to the attacks of slugs, they find it 
Impossible to grow this plant, but, 
curiously enough, no slug has ever 
attempted to devour the plants that are 
grown here. A good position is a ledge 
sheltered on the south side by a high rock, 
where the plant will be shaded until mid¬ 
day. The rich-purple flowers, borne on the 
extremities of the shoots, are each rather 
over an inch in diameter, and somewhat 
resemble those of the lesser Vinca. A 
j>orous, gritty eoinp^f of peat, leaf-mould, 
loam, and sharp sand suits it well.— 
Wv SIHIAM FlTZHEHHERT. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION MAY DAY. 

DEsriTE the great influx of new Carna¬ 
tions of tlie perpetual flowering class from 
both American and English raisers, this 
well-known pink-flowered variety still 
holds its own; indeed, among varieties 
presenting great refinement it has few, if 
any, equals. The colour of the flowers is 
of that type of pink which is indissolubly 
associated with the once famous Miss 
JolilTe: indeed, without knowing the his¬ 
tory of May Day, I have more than once | 


LILIUM SULPHUREUM. 

A group of this striking Burmese Lily 
formed a distinct feature at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on Sep- 
| tember 23rd. Introduced about twenty 
years ago, at which time it attracted a 
large share of attention, this Lily was then 
known as L. Wallichianum superbum. 
Mr. Baker, then of Kew, who was answer- 
able for this latter name, with more 
material at command, thought fit to recon¬ 
sider his previous decision, and assigned 
it specific rank under the name of L. sul- 
pliureum. This Lily is, no doubt, botani¬ 
cal ly related to some of the Chinese kinds 
imported within recent years, but still it is 
quite distinct therefrom. Under cultiva¬ 
tion L. sulphureum has proved to be of an 


collected in their native habitats every 
year and imported into this country. 
They can be depended upon to flower well 
the first season if potted and placed under 
conditions favourable to growth, but they 
often remain some time before they start. 
When the shoots once appea r above ground 
their rate of progress is rapid. 

Another species that is in a state of 
nature often associated with L. sul¬ 
phureum is L. nepalense, one of the most 
distinct members of the genus. The stem 
I of this is slender, and the flowers are re- 
j curved, as in many members of the Marta - 
I gon group. In colour the blossoms are of 
’ a greenish-yellow, with the lowermost por- 
; tion purple, which thus, as it were, forms 
1 a purple centre to the flower. This Lily. 



thought it had the blood of the other in its 
veins. May Day. however, gained and re¬ 
tained popularity more by reason of its 
freedom of flowering than aught besides. 
It never ranked high as a large flower any 
more than it a pi sealed to the grower by 
reason of its stiff steins—these, if one 
might judge by catalogue descriptions, be¬ 
ing of supreme importance. Its great 
attractions were freedom of flowering, 
that precise shade of pink said to be most 
favoured by the ladies, and a near ap¬ 
proach to perpetual growth which is the 
forerunner of perpetual flowering. These 
are its good attributes, and while the per¬ 
fect Carnation is in the making they are 
good enough to commend May Day still to 
all lovers of the flowe 


T gfe 


Carnation May Day. 


accommodating nature, and in this respect 
it differs widely from most of the Indian 
Lilies, especially L. neilgherrense and L. | 
polyphyllum, which seem practically im¬ 
possible to establish. In many places it 
has proved to he ns great a success out-of- ' 
doors as L. Henryi, one drawback being , 
that the flowers of L. sulphureum are de- j 
I velo]K‘(l rather late in the season, so that 
I in some cases at least the cold nights 
check the progress of the blossoms. This 
late flowering, however, renders it very 
useful for greenhouse or conservatory de- ' 
coratiou, as it comes in at a very oppor¬ 
tune time, when many summer-flowering 
plants are on the wane. The stems bear I 
a great number of bulbils, and in this way : 
L. sulphureum can be readily Increased. ! 
Beside this, great numbers of bulbs are 


which made its appearance a year before 
L. sulphureum, is not so robust as that 
kind, and frequently deteriorates under 
cultivation. Imported bulbs, however, 
flower readily the first year. This Lily 
produces very few roots at the base of the 
stem, whereas in L. sulphureum they are 
very plentiful. K. R. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonia Dregei.— Despite the number 
of Begonias, both species and garden 
varieties, in cultivation, there are few 
more continuous flowering than this, the 
pure white flowers being borne nearly 
throughout the year, but at no period more 
continuously than during the late summer 
and early autumn. Apart from its own 
intrinsic merit this Begonhuhas proved of 
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considerable* value to the hybridist as. in 
conjunction with 11. socotrana, it yielded 
II. Gloire do Lorraine, one of the most 
universally grown of all Begonias, and so 
valued for its winter blooming. Next, by 
crossing B. Dregei with the coppery- 
orange-coloured B. Sutherlandi, the late 
Major Trevor Clarke obtained B. Wol- 
toniensis, which, despite the fact that it 
was raised over forty years ago, is, in its 
way, still unsurpassed. The stems and 
leaf-stalks of this are red and the flowers 
pink. At one time B. Weltoniensis was a 
IX)pillar market plant, but it is not now* so 
much grown for that purpose. Another 
hybrid of Dregei is earminata, the other 
parent being the tall-growing, bright- 
coloured B. coccinea.—K. R. W. 

Crinum Powelli in pots.— This Crinum 
and its pure white variety album are the 
most desirable members of the entire 
genus. Given a sheltered position it is a 
grand outdoor plant, while, grown in large 
pots or tubs, it forms a most striking fea¬ 
ture in the greenhouse or conservatory 
during late summer and early autumn. In 
this way reixrtting will not be often 


1 if there is hut little if any shade, Tlnm- 
bergia grandiflora is one of , the most 
beautiful climbers we have, as, with 
ample space, the long shoots hang down 
in festoons, and wdien laden for the 
I greater part of tlieir length with blossoms 
of a delightful shade of light blue a 
| charming effect, is produced. There is an 
uncommon variety—alba—but its decora¬ 
tive value is considerably less than that 
of the typical kind. Thunbergia grandi¬ 
flora is readily increased by cuttings of 
the half-ripened shoots, taken at any time 
during the spring and early summer. The 
young plants so obtained grow away 
i freely, and flower when comparatively 
small, but in order to see this Thunbergia 
, at its best it needs to attain considerable 
dimensions.—W. True love. 

Browallias. —The different Browallias 
are natives chiefly of the Andean region 
■ of South America. A dozen years or so 
ago a deal of attention was directed to- 
i wards Bimvallia speciosa major, an in¬ 
troduction from Colombia. This is a 
plant of a half shrubby character, the 
bluish-violet blossoms being borne prac- 


, cissus for forcing, but is rather expensive. 
Princeps is cheaper and forces well. 
Cynosure and Stella are cheap bulbs, the 
flowers useful for cutting. Van Sion 
double is a good forcer where double 
flowers are appreciated. The Dutch 
Roman and the Italian miniature Hya¬ 
cinths are grown a good deal. They are 
, cheap and easily grown, and we like them 
| for cutting or planting in bowls better 
than the Roman Hyacinths from France, 
and the French bulbs have often been 
diseased of late years. t 
Primula malacoides.- In the notes 
which from time to time appear in 
Gardening Illustrated concerning I*, 
j malacoides, it is almost invariably stnr- 
I gested that this tine Primula succeeds best 
I in pots 4 inches or 5 inches in diameter. 

While excellent plants may be had in such 
| pots, let anyone who wishes to see the full 
j beauty of P. malacoides put three plants 
I into a 10-inch pan. I fancy that the rc- 
I suit w ill lie a revelation to many. Kirk. 
The care of Fuchsias during winter. Few 
plants suffer more in winter from sheer 
neglect than do Fuchsias. I am not writing 
without knowledge, for 1 go into many green- 



needod, but, at the same time, it is very 
essential that the roots have some assist¬ 
ance during the summer months. From 
the large size of the bulbs and the vigor¬ 
ous nature of their roots it is very 
necessary that the pots or tubs be of good 
depth, otherwise the plants are apt to be¬ 
come starved. For this Same reason the 
soil should be of a good lasting nature, 
such as turfy loam of a fairly holding 
nature, and with it a mixture of well- 
docayed leaf-mould and sand. When in 
pots or tubs it is an advantage to store 
them during the winter where they are 
just safe from frost. In planting the bulbs 
in the oiteii ground the soil must be got 
out to admit of the greater part of the 
bulb being buried, and the rooting medium 
must be of good quality.—W. T. 

Thunbergia grandiflora. — In many 
parts of India this Thunbergia may be 
met with, festooning forest trees. From 
this it is clear it is useless to employ it as 
a climber in small and cramped struc¬ 
tures, as the cutting necessary to keep it 
within bounds would, to a great extent, 
prevent the development of blossoms. For 
:i h Hi v tv a nn-In nisi-’ liowwev especially 

Digitized by VjOOQfC 


tically throughout the year. Since it was 
lirst distributed this sjiecies lias become 
very popular for greenhouse decoration, 
while it is also employed at times in the 
flower garden. Three or four years ago 
an old siH*cies—B. viscosa—was brought 
prominently forw ard, and has made many 
friends. The flowers of this, which are 
borne as continuously as those of B. 
apcclosu major, are much smaller, but 
their colour is more effective, being of a 
deep, bright blue with a white centre. It 
is equally valuable either for greenhouse 
decoration or for planting out. Some 
references give Brovvallia viscosa as an 
annual, but it is of quite a jierennial 
nature, and can be as readily increased 
from % cuttings as B. s[>eciosa major.— 
K. It. W. 

Bulbs for forcing.— Bulbs have arrived 
and are being potted and boxed to make 
roots in cool pits ready for forcing. Tulips 
are started in boxes, and when they are 
well rooted and growth moving or 
ready to move they will be taken to a 
w r arm-house or pit, and the light sub¬ 
dued by covering to draw up the 
stems. Golden Spur is a favourite Nar- 


houses, and just about the time of the hous¬ 
ing of Chrysanthemums and the petting into 
the house of bedding plants room has to be 
found, ami so things that have done blooming, 
and in particular plants that have gone to 
“ rest.’’ are often put in any corner, ami fre¬ 
quently forgotten. Is it riot in the case of 
Fuchsias often "out of sight, out of miml”? 
Very often one of the places in which these 
useful plants are located for the winter is 
under the stages at the back of the hot-water 
pipes. This is perhaps the worst position any¬ 
one could give them. Undoubtedly the best 
position is a cool, airy shed or cellar out of 
reach of frost; failiirtr this, the coolest part of 
the greenhouse should be found for them.— 
W. F. D. 

Bougainvillea glabra. Time was when this 
was considered a stove plant, but this is now 
altogether altered. It is often planted out 
during the summer months, under which con¬ 
ditions its bracts acquire a brightness of 
colouring which is quite unknowm in a close 
and shaded structure. Furthermore, given a 
bright summer, it flowers with great freedom. 
As a greenhouse climber, too, especially in a 
light, airy structure, it lias much to recom¬ 
mend it, though just at present the colour of 
the bracts does not appear to be fashionable. 

Begonia Haageana.— Good - sized bushy 
plants of this Begonia are very useful at this 
season, when flowering plants for the conser¬ 
vatory are none too plentiful. It is of good, 
free growth and will soon form specimens 
I 3 feet to 4 feet high and as much through. 
The large, reddish leaves are very handsome, 
and the massive clusters of blush-coloured 
flowers, studded with red hairs, at once arre8t 
ai lentioii. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS IN THE OPEN FOR CUTTING. 
No flowers are more useful for cutting at 
this season of the year than the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums. We now 
have the choice of many beautiful varie¬ 
ties, ranging in colour from pure white to 
deep crimson, and flowering from end of 
August until cut down by frost, the culture 
of which is so easy that they should com- 


fairly well manured and deeply dug, add¬ 
ing a slight dressing of soot, plant firmly 
in rows feet apart and 2 feet between 
the plants. Place a strong stake to each 
plant, loop the branches lightly to it as 
they grow. Avoid drawing them too tight, 
which would not only spoil their appear¬ 
ance, but prevent the air and light reach¬ 
ing the shoots. Should the weather dur¬ 
ing the summer months be hot and dry 
several good soakings of clear water 
should he given to the roots, and a mulch¬ 
ing of partly-decomposed manure laid on 


the plants in the ground and cover with 
litter during severe weather, placing them 
in the frame to produce cuttings in early 
spring. If it is not convenient to pro¬ 
pagate a fresh stock of cuttings they may 
be lifted, divided, and replanted in March, 
but much the best results are produced by 
grooving young plants from cuttings annu¬ 
ally. 

Appended is a list of some of the best 
varieties, with their colours and month of 
(lowering. Those marked I) are best dis¬ 
budded :— 



Chrysanthemum White Countess. From a photograph in the gardens at Cunwell Hull, Sutton Coldfield. 


mend themselves to everyone who has i 
room to grow T them. Early in March I 
strong cuttings are inserted in boxes of j 
sandy soil, placed in a frame and covered j 
with glass. When rooted pot singly into i 
3-inch i»ots in a compost of three parts 
good fibrous loam, one part leaf soil or 
s|K»nt Mushroom-manure, and a small i 
quantity of silver sand, and stand in a 
cold-frame. When the plants are about j 
4 inches high piuch out I be tops to induce I 
a busby growth. No further stopping is | 
required. Early in May they arc ready for 
planting in the ojton, having been pre- I 
viously hardened hv^j^moving tlm lights I 
from the frame. Tin* ground haiii|g^i>eeu 


V 


nv^j^movmg too iign 

t v ycyc kne* 


the surface. In the evening of hot days 
the foliage should he vigorously syringed, 
which will keep the plants clean and 
healthy. When the flower-buds form ou 
the points of the shoots in August and 
September, and large blooms are required, 
disbud to one on each stem. Some varie¬ 
ties are better not disbudded, as by allow¬ 
ing all buds to develop into flowers a much 
better display is obtained. 

When the flowering period is over cut 
the plants down to the ground, take up a 
few roots of each variety, put into a cold- 
frame, and slightly cover with leaf-soil. 
These will produce plenty of strong cut¬ 
tings in March. Another way is to leave 


Bli'su^Beai'ty, blush, 
Sep., I). 

C Bc11. W f. Ll.s, yellow, 
shaded bronze, Sep., I). 

Champagne, ruby-reu, Oct., 
D. 

Cham p n’OK. canary yellow, 
end Sep., D. 

Carr if,, yellow, early Sep. 

Countess, pure white, the 
finest, white, Sep., I). 

C K A N F o H l> I’l N K, lovely 
shade of pink. Sept.. D. 

Crimson Diana, crimson 
and gold, very free, Sep. 

Eden, bright rose, Sep., 1>. 

Glory of Merstham, pink, 
Sep., D. 

SINGLE V 

Ena, deep blush, Sep. 

Gem of Mrkstham, deep 
crimson, Sep. i 

Kitty Richer, pink, late 


] Goacher'k Crimson, criin 
son, early Sep. 

1 Hermionk, pure white, 
Sep. 

I Horace Martin, yellow, 
Aug. 

Leslie, rich yellow, early 
sup., n. 

M.\ R k f.t White, pure white, 

| Sop. 

Normandie, delicate pink, 

| Sep. 

. Colly, am tier, late Aug., 
1 ). 

| Wells Crimson, crimrion, 

| gold reverse, Sep., J). 

1 Wells Scarlet, terra- 

' eotta, Sep. 

ARIKT1ES. 

N eu.ie Kino, yellow, 

, Sep. 

I Walton Bradbury, pure 
white, late Aug. 
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E ABLY-FLO WERIN G 
• CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Tiie early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
were not shown quite so freely as last 
year, but the quality was exceptionally 
good. The flowers were fresh, and the 
disbudded outdoor blooms were shown in 
splendid form. The setting up of the 
flowers in vases is an infinitely better 
practice than utilising exhibition boards 
for this purpose. Competition was very 
keen in a few classes. The disbudded 
sorts were represented by excellent ex¬ 
amples of the following varieties:—In the 
first prize exhibit of twelve distinct sorts 
were to be seen El Draco fa lovely rich 
amber of good form), Hollicot Yellow (that 
failed to impress me with its worth), 
Emperor (a bright crimson flower with a 
golden reverse), Cranford Pink (the best 
of the early mauve-pink sorts), Almirante 
(bright chestnut-crimson), Debutante (a 
charming rosy-white), Princess (a pretty 
pale pink flower), Hollicot Bronze (a 
bronzy-yellow of doubtful quality), Betty 
Spark (a rosy-pink now well known), 
Framfield Early White (one of the best 
and freest white sorts when disbudded), 
Dolores (a good bronzy-terra-cotta variety), 
and the old and well-known Bronze 
Soleil d’Octobre. Other disbudded 
Japanese sorts that call for notice are : 
Mme. Rond Drouett (white), Golden 
Queen of the Enrltes (yellow), La (not 
Fee) Parisienne (deep mauve), Perle 
Chatlllonaise (a creamy-white, shaded 
rosy-peach), Jimmie (crimson-purple), a 
good full flower, Countess (white), Le 
I’actole (bronzy-yellow), Golden Glow 
(yellow), and James Bateman (pink and 
white). 

Naturally-grown undisbudded Chrys¬ 
anthemums were also shown well, the 
first prize exhibit standing out very con¬ 
spicuously. The varieties shown in the 
winning exhibit of twelve distinct kinds 
were: Caledonia (a good white), Crimson 
Polly (a deep crimson sport from Polly), 
La Parisienne (deep mauve), Roi des 
Blancs (the best of the small-flowered 
decorative white sorts), Mrs. W. Syden¬ 
ham (deep crimson), Dolly Reeves (deep 
pink), Elstob Yellow (bright yellow—an 
improved Horace Martin). Mrs. J. Field¬ 
ing (a bronzy sport from Goacher's Crim¬ 
son), Mine. Oasimir Perrier (white 
flushed deep rose), Hector (a pleasing tone 
of mauve-pink), Nina RUck (reddish- 
bronze), and Improved Masse (deep rosy- 
lilac). In other exhibits I noticed Perle 
Rose (pearl pink), Goacher's Crimson 
(bright crimson and gold), Ralph Curtis 
(creamy-white), Carrie (bright yellow), 
Holmes’ White (white), Dorothy Ashley 
(pink-sliadcd bronzy-salmon), Crimson 
Marie Masse (bronzy crimson), and Polly 
(rich yellow). 

Fompons were interesting, but not so 
good as usual. The better sorts were : 
Little Bob, Cauori. Anastasia, and a lovely 
rich bronzy sport from the last-named, 
Mmo. E. Lefort (orange and amber), 
Gladys Gray In bright yellow sport from 
the last-named), Flora (yellow), Toreador 
(yellow and bronze), White St. Croutts, 
Salter's Early Blush (a very old pompon 
of a rosy-blush colour). La Luxembourg 
(bronze), and Fiberta (canary-yellow). 

Single Chrysanthemums were set up in 
vases, ciiergnes and hand-baskets being 
utilised to display decorative Chrysanthe¬ 
mums of all types of the flower available 
at the time. Dinner-table decorations 
were fairly numerous, and most of them 
were distinctly good. One market grower 
set up in Dutch garden style very hand¬ 
some Chrysanthemums such as are sent to 
market nowadays. Jl^iey were disbudded 
spee^n^i^gjijj yiWlud*av^MgJ fathers, 


Framfield Early White, Juliet (rosy-red, 
beautiful in the sun and under artificial 
light), Heston Bronze (the deep primrose 
sport from Moneymaker), Phoebe (a lovely 
soft pink), Mrs. ,T. D. Scott (white), and 
the pale yellow sport from the incurved 
II. W. Thorp named J. W. Streater. 

The following were given certificates:— 

Heston Yellow. —This is a deep prim¬ 
rose sport from the popular white Japanese 
sort Moneymaker now grown largely for 
market, because of its consistent character 
and its handsome blooms. The flowers of 
Heston Yellow are classified ns medium. 
First-class certificate to Messrs. Cragg, 
Harrison, and Cragg, Hounslow, Middle¬ 
sex. 

Mbs. Richard Hamilton. —In this the 
flowers are each (> inches' in diameter, 
having crisp, prettily-incurved florets of 
good substance; colour, golden-yellow. 
First-class certificate to Messrs. I .owe and 
Shawyer, Ltd., Uxbridge, Middlesex. 

Golden Diana. —This, a deep yellow 
sixirt from the popular outdoor Japanese 
variety named Diana, will be valued for 
its colour. The blooms are classified 
as small, and, as such, will find many ad¬ 
mirers. First-class certificate to Messrs. 
F. Todd and Co., Edinburgh. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

THE BEST APPLE. 

In reply to “ S., Hants” the Newtown 
Pippin to which I refer is the variety 
commonly sold in our shops. Seeing that 
he and “ W.” praise it so highly, I must 
conclude that they refer to a special type 
of this Apple. The Apple as sold here 
cannot be considered even half as good as 
Cox’s Orange. It is good as a market 
Apple, because of its keeping iwwers, but 
in texture and flavour it must be classed 
with the second best. It is by no means 
equal to Blenheim Orange or anything 
like so good as some of the Russets that 
Amerlea sends us. The public are not 
good Judges of fruit or else they simply 
purchase what the producers force on 
them, and in the absence of first-clnss 
fruit have to take the best they cau get, 
which latter is, I think, the true explana¬ 
tion. 

In justice to the retailers it must be 
confessed that some of the bettor fruits 
are not good keepers and mean loss if 
they are not sold. What we want are good 
keepers of very high quality. Cox's 
Orange is a splendid Apple in flavour, 
texture, and keeping qualities, good for 
alt purposes. James Grieve, that I praise 
so often, is first-class when absolutely 
rii>e, but ts, I fear, too soft to be a good 
market Apple, but it may be used as a 
cooker until ri(ie by those who care for 
unripe fruit cooked, which I do not. It 
must be perfectly ripened to develop its 
fine qualities. The quality of Apples 
varies greatly according to culture and 
locality. I have had Blenheim from some 
places that was worthless, whereas a well- 
grown Blenheim is practically perfect, 
but, like many Apples, it deteriorates 
rapidly after its proiier season. 

W. J. Farmer. 


NO TEN AND REPUES. 

Apple Star of Devon. -A render was 
good enough to give some information 
about this Apple some time ago, but he 
had not grown it himself. Can any reader 
oblige with information as to its qualities 
and cropping lowers from liersonal ex¬ 
perience or observation? —W. J. Farmer. 

Apple Tom Putt.— W. J. Farmer (p. (ill) 
wishes to know the merits, or otherwise, 
of the above Apple. So far as my ex¬ 


perience goes it is one among many others 
we can do without, as there are so many 
and far superior varieties to select from. 
Experienced growers are continually 
urging the necessity of reducing the long 
list in nurserymen’s catalogues, yet, 
apparently, without much avail. They, 
the nurserymen, are asked for certain 
varieties, and they have to stock them, 
though only too willingly would they keep 
to a more limited list of well-approved 
kinds. Why should Inexperienced planters 
be so frequently gulled into planting 
varieties that are little known, or of 
doubtful quality? The private grower in 
particular needs only a few reliable 
varieties, both dessert and cooking, to 
keep up a long supply. These are easily 
secured. Why seek an uncertainty?—It. P. 

- If Mr. Farmer, who writes a 

note on this in your issue of October 4th 
(page (544), will send me his address I 
will send him, carriage paid, a few speci¬ 
mens to test. I should hesitate to condemn 
any Apple unless I had tasted it from more 
than one soil and climate, for I believe 
that the conditions of growth modify the 
appearance and flavour. The ltev. Thomas 
Putt, after whom the Apple was named, 
was, I have been told, an unbeneficed 
Church of England clergyman living in 
Somerset seventy or eighty years ago. 
Can anyone say if this is true? My in¬ 
formation is from two aged people now 
dead. I know no Apple here better 
than Tom Putt in a tart, unless It be 
Golden Noble.—E. A. Foster, Kiugskern- 
vell, S. Devon. 

[In the Fruit Manual this Apple is said 
to have been raised in Devonshire by a 
clergyman named Tom Putt.—E d.] 

Apple Devonshire Quarrenden.— For the 

first time in my experience Devonshire 
Quarrenden has this season failed. 
Neither on orchard trees nor on trees uiani 
dwarfing stocks is there a single fruit: and 
this Is the more remarkable when most of 
the other varieties have at least a few 
fruits. As a rule, Devonshire, or, as it is 
sometimes called. Red, Qunrrenden is a 
most abundant bearer, and its fruits, if 
small, are well coloured and most agree¬ 
ably flavoured. Occasional fruits show, 
when cut, a tinge of red throughout the 
flesh, hut. as a rule, they are white 
throughout, crisp, and juicy. Altogether 
this is a valuable and attractive Apple, 
and one regrets its failure to crop.—K irk. 

Mulberries. —Mulberry, like Black Cur¬ 
rant jam, says tile Pall Hall Gazelle, is 
very good for colds and sore throats. 
Here is a reel is; for it;— Place the 
Mulberries in an earthenware dish on 
a corner of the stove until the gentle heat 
causes the juice to flow from them. Pour 
off the juice, measure it, and to a pint of 
juiee mid -1 lb. of sugar. Put these in the 
preserving-pan and stir until the sugar is 
dissolved. After it has boiled live 
minutes add lh. of berries. Boil gently 
for half an hour and try to keep tile 
berries whole. Then set it aside in tile 
pan to cool, and next day boil it gently 
for another half-hour. If the juice sets 
on a little being put out in a saucer to cool, 
the jam is ready. If it does not, then the 
jam must have further boiling. Mul¬ 
berries have not much pectin—the natural 
gelatine more or less present in fruits— 
and do not thicken readily. Mulberry 
juice, just slightly sweetened, makes a 
very agreeable sauce to serve with plain 
puddings. Sometimes It is fermented, and 
makes a pleasant liome-inade wine. Mul¬ 
berry jelly can be made, but It requires 
gelatine to thicken It, and Mulberry and 
Damson jelly is also good. The flavours 
blond well, and (lie Damson is so rich in 
pectin that it makes up for the deficiencies 
of the Mulberry in that respect. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


EARLY-FLOWERING FORMS OF THE 
PAMPAS GRASS. 

There has never been a finer plant 
introduced to cnir country than the Pampas , 
Grass, first, I think, by Mr. David Moore, I 
of the Botanical Gardens, Glasnevin. Its I 
only fault is that it comes so late into 
flower in our country, missing its own sun I 
of the Pampas. In some places, too. it is i 
a little tender. Ill the southern and sea- | 
shore districts it often protects itself, but 
even in the southern counties the flowers, 
though always picturesque, are somewhat 
late. I have always been much interested 
in the early forms, and the best I have | 
found so far are Rendatler’s, a graceful 


touch to the sombre foliage. Its height, 
according to the quality of the soil, is from 
4 feet to 0 feet. A. spicata might, perhaps, 
be more advantageously grown in front of 
shrubberies, or as isolated specimens by 
the banks of ponds or streams. There is 
a white variety of Baneberry, the stalks of 
the berries being red ; but it is not so 
showy or striking as A. spicata rubra.— 
Kirk. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNA- I 
TIONS IN THE OPEN. 

“ L. D. D., Dorset,” at page 5GS of | 
Gardening Illustrated, inquires — and 
the subject will, assuredly, interest many 
—as to the pros and eons, of this section 
of Carnations for open-air gardening, and 
rightly conjectures “that most beautiful 


if the amateur interested in this particular 
type of Carnations will but do this, there 
is in store for him an untold harvest of 
beautiful flowers, and for the perpetual- 
flowering Carnation in the open air a 
future whose popularity it would be rash 
to estimate. It is a phase of gardening, 
too, that might be tukeu up with spirit in 
all our public parks and gardens, and 
thus demonstrate to the million its pos¬ 
sibilities, otherwise a decade or two might 
elapse before its greater value becomes 
known. 

Culture. —The details of culture are 
simple in the extreme. Cuttings, prefer¬ 
ably always of fresh, young shoots, and 
sturdy withal, should be rooted during 
July and August, at which season they 
will do excellently in a sheltered cold- 


Early forms of Pampas Grass. From a photograph by G. A. Cha?npion. 


one with a pinkish tinge, and one called 
the Silver Pampas, which I find very good, 
although I have tried it only a short time. 
I got it from Mr. H. White’s nursery at 
Ragshot. The plants only came last 
winter, and they have flowered well this 
year. The picturesque effect of a group 
of such Pampas is very line indeed, and, 
with the best forms of Michaelmas Daisy, 
they finish up the season handsomely. 

Sussex. W. 


The red Baneberry (Acta*a spicata 
rubra). — Although of no great merit, a 
plant or two of Actiea spicata rubra does 
not come amiss in the mixed border, more 
especially where the bolder varieties of 
hardy plants are grown. The flowers of 
this Baneberry are not particularly showy, 
nor are they endhrin&flitit the berrijs are 
bright and attractive,\j^^cty[ a dLjhp^tlve 


effects could be obtained by the use of 
young, healthy plants.” Here, indeed, is 
tilt} keynote of success, and just as every 
house must have a sure foundation if the 
superstructure which rests upon it is to 
stand, so must we, in our gardening 
endeavours, see that the starting point— 
the foundation—is light and fitting in 
each case. That failures are rife and 
disappointments numerous there is no 
gainsaying, and a repetition of them is 
naturally calculated to discourage those 
who had expected so much and obtained 
so little. Upon inquiry, however, it. is not 
infrequently found that a start had been 
made with spring-rooted cuttings, which, 
however valuable for pot culture, and 
flowering under glass in winter, are valu* 
less for the purpose we have now in view. 
Hence, in this, success is more than half 
assured by starting at the right time, and 


frame, either in pure sand or in sandy 
soil. Cuttings of the right stamp will 
form roots in a month or so, and when 
new growth is apparent in the heart- 
leaves of the young plants they may be 
potted into o-incli pots, using sandy loam 
and leaf-mould, and be placed in a cold 
frame. In these they may remain for at 
least two months, when, provided the 
treatment in the meantime has been 
correct, they should be ready for 5-inch 
pots—the final shift, so to speak, before 
they are transferred to the open garden in 
April or May ensuing. Meanwhile, they 
will require nothing more than a cold- 
frame, and that type of it in particular 
which can he amply ventilated on all 
occasions, the one great object being to 
preserve a sturdy growth. To this end 
the plants should be raised on a bed of 
ashes to within near proximity of tho 
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glass, so that they mny receive the fullest 
benefits of light and air, a closed-up, 
stuffy frame being as much opposed to 
their welfare as the drier greenhouse shelf. 
In the cold-frame but little water will l>e 
needed by the plants, the cold conditions 
prevailing, in conjunction with the natural 
humidity of the season, suflicing for their 
needs. In this way a hardy, sturdy plant 
D built up—one that is capable of good 
work later on. Such plants, prior to, or 
soon after, being shifted into 5-inch pots, 
may require to have the point removed to 
cause them to break more freely. It 
should, in all instances, ho done while the 
plants are still growing freely, ami it will 
he the only stopping required. Thin-grow¬ 
ing sorts—White Perfection, for example 
—if employed, may require a second 
stopping, though White Enchantress, if 
less white, will be found much more satis¬ 
factory generally. 

As to varieties, a useful six will be 
found in the following:—Enchantress 
(pale pink), White Enchantress (white). 
May Day (salmon), Britannia (scarlet), 
British Triumph or Countess of Latham 
(crimson), and Mrs. C. W. Ward or 
Rosette (cerise). There is, however, no 
reason why any variety possessed by the 
amateur should not be tried, since* ex¬ 
perience is gained thereby. There is also 
I he e ver-present problem of the different 
behaviour of varieties with locality, hence 
no rule-of-thumb need apply, an ounce 
of practice being worth a pound of theory. 

E. II. Jenkins. 

1 \ E A IT IF F L M ONT EE ET IAS. 

Star of the East is by far the noblest 
of these. With the exception of the 
double crocoKiiihcflom, it is the* only Mont- 
bretia that has won tin* F.of tlu* 
Royal Horticultural Society since \ye re¬ 
ceived that award in 1SS-I for elegnnx, but 
a good deal of progress bus, of course, 
been made in the meantime. Its erect, 
bold habit, rich colour, great substance 
and size, and beautiful form mark the 
flower as the finest, of its race, and the 
sight of a bed of from 2,000 to 5,(100 bulbs 
in full flower is one not easily forgotten. 

Next to this. Prometheus has been most 
favoured, but the constitution of this 
variety is not so good, and many fail to 
do it well. The colouring, however, is 
unique, and it; is indispensable in a collec¬ 
tion. Comet is equally large*, and the rich 
crimson eye markings derived from 
Anneau d'Or (it is a seedling from Pro¬ 
metheus and Anneau d'Or) arc extremely 
velvety and handsome. Pageant won an 
award in 1009; Norvic, one of the best 
and the* latest to flower, in 100S. King 
Edmund. Lady Hamilton, and Lord 
Nelson won awards in 1907. King Edmund 
is the tallest grower—a very fine tiling. 
Lady Hamilton is one of the most pleas¬ 
ing. from its delightful Watsonia-like 
flowers and soft shading of orange. Lord 
Nelson is the hardiest and most vigorous, 
and, perhaps, the deepest coloured of all. 
Westwiek won an award in 190<; and 
George; Davison in 1902. This, the earliest, 
is still one of the finest, the habit is so 
good and the colour so bright. It is in¬ 
valuable for cutting. Next to these 
Davison hybrids, Germania (an unrivalled 
piece of rich colouring), and Messidor (the 
nearest approach to cream), are the 
favourite varieties. 

It is interesting to note how all the best 
things In Montbrotias have been raised in 
the east. Mr. Davison, of Westwiek, has 
the greatest number to his credit, but Mr. 
Henley, gardener to 8yd. Morris, Esq., of 
Kariham Ilall, Norwich, has won awards 
with Queen Adelaide and George Henley 
(neither of them in commerce yet), and 
we found on a ragout visit toJiis garden 
tlijj^ lie has a muibc^ry^ seed¬ 


lings, of which one or two are new breaks. 
What we want most badly are a white 
and a pink Montbretia. Other amateurs 
may well join in the quest and help in 
Hie steps necessary to acquire them. Lord 
Nelson is probably the best seed-bearer, 
but several set seed •without much diffi¬ 
culty, especially if flowered under glass. 

We ought to add a word about the 
hardiness of these now forms. With the 
valuable ones we recommend an annual 
lifting in autumn, ns with the Gladiolus, 
as a severe winter might cause them to rot 
off, but we have groups in a wottiSh 
border (by no means a favourable posi¬ 
tion) which have stood untouched for 
three years, and we know of others who 
are equally successful. I xml Nelson is ex¬ 
ceptionally vigorous, but we are inclined 
to think that it is tile red-blooded 
varieties, derived, probably, through Ger¬ 
mania, that are the least likely to with¬ 
stand hard conditions. 

Colchester . R. Wallace and Co. 


A FINE DAHLIA SHOW. 

At the Vincent Square Hall on September 
25rd the prizes offered by Mr. E. Cory, 
Cardiff, and the Royal Horticultural 
Society, brought together as fine a display 
of these* flowers as has been seen for some 
time. The chief reason for the exhibition 
was to illustrate Dahlias from a decora¬ 
tive point of view, a stipulation being that 
no blooms should be wired. Consequently, 
the test was of importance to the many 
wlio look upon the Dahlia as a plant for 
tire garden. All classes were fairly repre¬ 
sented (’actus. Collarette, and Pa*ony 
being shown in the larger numbers. About 
a dozen eonqieted, the leading prize being 
taken by Messrs. Carter I’age and Co. 
The flowers were not unduly large from 
disbudding, and the colours were seen in a 
most attractive form. In naming a few 
varieties I choose those which appeared 
particularly striking taken from the whole 
of the groups. 

Amos 1'krry, a (’actus of a crimson 
colour: not so fine in tlu* floret as some, 
but still really good. 

Edith Carter, yellow suffused carmine 
Cactus of exceptional merit, with jicrfcct 
flower-steins. This is an ideal variety. 

Floriiie Wells, a Cactus, notable for its 
distinct colour—a violet-roue shade. 

Mary ITrkiek, a robust-growing (’actus 
bearing big flowers of a scarlet-crimson 
shade. 

Mas. Douglas Fleming, an excellent 
white Cactus kind. 

I'll (Eli us. This bright yellow Cactus 
variety has been in commerce about three 
years, blit is little known, and was figured 
in Gardening Illustrated when intro¬ 
duced. 

Swketbriak. a shade of mauve-pink 
everyone admires. It is a Cactus form of 
exceptional worth for effect in the garden. 

Duchess of Brunswick is a new variety 
of the big Ea*ony class of a brick-red 
shade; very sliowy. 

Mils'. J. C. Vaughan is also a new 
P.Tony kind: colour light primrose-yellow; 
and they both hold the flowers well up. 

Geisiia, yellow suffused red, Eicon y 
shaiH'd. 

Sheila, bright rose flower of Picony 
form. 

Delick, a charming shade of bright rosy- 
pink. This most effective kind belongs to 
a class known as decorative, and it should 
be grown by all. 

Aphrodite is a white with yellow disc 
almost single in formation, it is large as 
well as upright, and should prove of much 
value as a garden plant. 

Princess Juliana. This is a big double 
decorative white flower, with capital 
bushy growth, noble iu a mass. 


Eai.moral. a Collarette form, in colour 
puce and white. 

Diadem, star-shaped , Collarette, rosy- 
pink with white central petals. 

Princess Louise, glowing crimson 
Collarette with white parts; a nicely- 
finished bloom and very effective. 

Souvenir de Chabanne, a Collarette, 
distinct in shades of crimson and yellow. 

Rupert. This was the only novelty 
that obtained an award of merit as a gar¬ 
den Dahlia at the show. It is a Cactus 
form hearing large blooms with a perfectly 
upright stem; colour, yellow ground 
with brown points to the petals. H. 8. 


EARTH BRIDGES REST. 

The need for bridges of some kind in 
diversified country, or, indeed, in any land, 
is so frequent that the way to make them 
best is worthy of thought. I had at first 
various forms of wooden bridge, from a 
single large tree sawn in two to, as I 
thought, a well-made bridge of native Oak, 
but after several trials I found it much 
better to give up bridges made of wood. 
There is no enduring quality in wood ex¬ 
posed in our climate to such Jong-con¬ 
tinuous rains. Radiy constructed, the 
rustic wooden bridge begins to rot even 
before it is put up—done in Oak in the very 
best way and even with the cunning crafts¬ 
manship of the Japanese, who are great 
at wooden bridge making, it is never 
right. In strength it is certainly not 
to bo trusted by huntsmen, carters; or 
wagoners. Then I began to construct 
earth bridges with rough stone drains be¬ 
low. The stones which lay in the stream 
itself often came in well for this purpose, 
and, failing these, big strong pipes were 
used. These do very well for streamlets 
in woods. Where one lias to carry a drive 
over a large stream a brick culvert may 
be necessary, and if well built should 
servo*and' endure. The sort of drain or 
pipe will doiK*nd on the amount of water 
expected at the worst time of the year. 

Tin* plan of embedding iron and wire in 
the various concrete structures lias im¬ 
mensely increased the use of concrete, and 
in making bridges it is useful. In large 
rapid streams a concrete arcli would be 
effective. 

Having got tie* needed drains safely in, 
the next thing is to wheel in the earth 
from tin* nearest point, not going all over 
the place for it and making needless cart¬ 
ing where barrows would do. As these 
bridges are often made in woods it will 
generally do no harm to take the soil from 
the nearest bank, and if we pun the soil 
well, allowance need not be made for sink¬ 
ing. but if this is not carefully done it is 
well to allow a fifth for sinking. Then 
turf over the ground, and if the slopes arc 
long there is a chance for planting. 
In fact, no one need know that there is a 
bridge, and this, perhaps, is the place to 
say that making bridges merely for the 
sake of making them is a very common 
and stupid practice. The prettiest bits of 
water have often been cut into two for the 
sake of making a not really required 
bridge. 

The effects of rustic bridges are not de¬ 
sirable in woodland and covert. The earth 
bridge and turf-over can be so artfully 
done as to leave no obtrusive sign. Even 
the posts and railings usually considered 
necessary can be got rid of by judicious 
planting. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Peruvian Lily (Alstrcemeria).— I am 

much interested in your correspondence 
about the Alstnemerias. I have grown 
them for .vizirs, and linye found that in our 
climate (East Kent) they require a sunny 
iaspect and light soil. The soil here is a 
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sandy loam, and every spring the clumps 
are top-dressed with leaf-mould, as well 
as the usual winter covering of manure. 
The variety I find most effective has been 
grown from seed given to me by a 
cottager friend years ago. It has deep 
and pale rose-coloured flowers and 
glaucous, twisted foliage. The growth of 
the plant is very strong, and the heads of 
bloom large and branching. The plant 
comes up very early, before the frosts are 
over, and as soon as it shows I put a tent- 
aha fieri shelter of twiggy pea-sticks over 
it. When the plant is in bloom it is a 


somewhat, because with care they may be 
turned out of pots at almost any season. 
But there is certainly no better time for plant¬ 
ing them than now’. It ought, however, 
alw’ays to he borne in mind that they are 
never better served than when planted in 
richly-manured ground, and if one desires the 
best from them the preparation of the soil 
must receive attention. The soil I find that 
suits them best is a good stiff loam to which 
lias been added a liberal supply of half-rotted 
stable dung.— Derby. 

Pyrethrums—big plants- flowers poor.— 

The other day I was looking at some Pyre- 
thrums which occupied a deal of room in the 
borders, hut they had bloomed very badly. 
It was the old story. They had been allowed 
to go on unmolested for several years, until 
the centre of the huge clumps, unable to get 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PLAGIANTHUS LYALLI. 

This fine plant grows 12 feet high 
with us. We planted it with some doubt 
that it would prove hardy and do well. 
But it is quite hardy. The light, elegant 
flowers are pretty, and the foliage good. 
It grows in ordinary soil, slightly shel¬ 
tered from the east, but otherwise in no 
way protected. It is a native of New 
Zealand. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The French Corse (Ulex Gallii).—During 
September many hills and commons in the 
southern counties of England and in some 
parts of Wales are very showy by reason 
of large quantities of this golden-flowered 
shrub growing amongst the purple and red 
of the Heather and-Ling. What appeals 
to one most about this Gorso is its 
peculiarly close and compact habit when 
growing in exposed places, for. the plants 
look like golden cushions, often less than 
1 foot in height. Planted .in a garden, it 
still retains much of its dwarf habit, but 
loses the peculiar compactness of the wild 
plant. This leads one to imagine that the 
close habit may be induced by animal 
agency—sheep or rabbits nibbling off the 
soft shoots in spring. Even in its looser 
state it is very effective, and is well worth 
introducing to the wild garden, especially 
where in such a garden are planted the 
various kinds of Erica and Gallium. A 
good deal can be done towards keeping it 
compact by pruning it regularly each 
winter or spring, such a pruning also 
clearing away the seed-jiods, which some¬ 
times are considered unsightly. As is the 
case with the common (torse, it is neces¬ 
sary to raise it from seeds. If these can 
be sown on tin* site I lie plants are to 
occupy, well and good : if not, they had 
better l>e sown in beds or taxes and the 
young plants grown for a few months in 
pots previous to permanent planting.— 
L>. Kew. 

Myrtus communis, var. tarentina. The 

Myrtle is a justly-popular shrub for the 
open air in the south-west counties and for 
tubs for greenhouse or terrace decoration 
in less favoured localities. It is, however, 
hardier than many people imagine, and 
only requires protection from extreme 
cold, the shelter afforded by an’ordinary 
unheated, glass-roofed shed being usually 
sufficient to ensure plants passing safely 
through the winter. Planted against a 
wall its dark, glossy-green -foliage forms 
an excellent covering, whilst its white 
flowers are produced freely during 
summer, and sometimes a generous crop 
of black fruits is ripened at a later date. 
The common Myrtle is not, however, the 
only kind suitable for wall culture, for its 
small-leaved variety tarentina is equally 
desirable. Growing as large as the type, 
this plant is distinguished by its narrow 
leaves, which are each £ inch to 2 inch long 
and usually less than \ inch wide. The 
white flowers are rather smaller than 
those of M. communis, and the fruit may 
be black or greyish, according to the 
plant. It is well adapted for i>ot culture 
and thrives quite well in the open ground 
in the warmer counties. The foliage pos¬ 
sesses the characteristic fragrance of the 
common kind, and the smaller leaves and 
less robust habit make it more popular 
thau the type for use in bouquets and 
other floral arrangements. Like the type, 
it is easily increased from cuttings.—D. 
Kew. 

Bignonia radicans.— One of the most re¬ 
markable recoveries from the effects of 
last winter has been made by Bignonia 
(Tecorna) radicals. Cut practically tojhe 
ground Ui£F the plant has made excellent 
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A flowering shoot of Plagianthus Lyallu 


blaze of colour. It does not seed so freely 
as aurantiaca, which grows like a weed 
in my garden. This variety has one dis¬ 
advantage^ the leaves die off before the 
flowers are over, so it is best to plant 
something in front of it to just hide the 
lower parts of the stems. I shall try some 
in the shade next year as recommended by 
your correspondent. There is in one of 
the old numbers of your most excellent 
journal a long article on the culture of 
Alstroemerias which I have found most 
useful.—K., Folkestone. 

Planting Clematises.—One often hears the 
question asked, “ When may Clematises be 
planted ?” The fact that* they’ are mostly 
grown fpr sale in potsfsimpjrfltfs thf'dfqtfbiou 


proper support, commenced to turn yellow and 
die of!. It cannot be otherwise in the case of 
hardy flowering plants that are neglected in 
the matter of dividing. Medium-sized plants 
are to be preferred to large, ungainly clumps 
always, for it stands to reason that one is 
more likely to get greater quantities of finer 
flowers from clumps that get proper support.- 
Leahurst. 

Michaelmas Daisies cutting down in 
spring. Man.v of these are so tall that they 
need a deal of support. To obviate so much 
staking, I cut them down to about 8 inches 
from the ground at the close of May. Should 
the plants have a large number of shoots these 
should be thinned out first. The cut down 
plants very quickly start into growth again. 
As a rule, the cutting down reduces them 
2 feet in the case of the tall-grow ing kinds and 
about 1 foot in the case of the dwarfer kinds. 
When treated thus they need no support.— 
Dorset, 
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nml healthy growth, reaching to n height 
of almost 12 feet, and its tubular and 
showy panicles of orange-coloured flowers 
are, at the time of writing, on the point of 
opening. B. radicans, in our northern 
climate, is, unfortunately, not one of the 
most reliable of our climbing shrubs from 
a flowering point of view, because early 
frosts not infrequently destroy the blooms 
before they reach their full-beauty. In a 
season such as this, past disappointments 
are forgotten, and the flowers of the Rig- 
nonia, to some extent, compensate us for 
the failure of other things owing to the 
continued drought. The plant in question 
is not grown under particularly favour¬ 
able conditions, being planted against n 
wall abutting on a hard gravel walk : but. 
nevertheless, it grows well, and if the 
blooms are at times cut over prematurely 
by early frosts the plant serves its pur- 
|k>sc well, covering ns it does a rather un¬ 
sightly wall with its not unomamentul 
foliage.—K. B. T. 

Rhododendron Rosa - Mundi. — This 
variety is conspicuous amongst other sorts 
by reason of its dwarf habit and large 
flowers. Mature plants are barely 2 feet 
high, and those less than half that height 
blossom freely. It belongs to the large- 
leaved set, and probably owes its origin to 
It. caucasicum. The flowers, white, some¬ 
what heavily suffused with pink when they 
lirst ojien, lose much of the colour with 
age. Unfortunately, they appear very 
early, often In April, and sometimes fall a 
prey to late frost. As a rule, they ore 
borne very freely, and a well-flowered 
mass is very effective. The variety is well 
lit toil for planting in beds on the outskirts 
of lawns where a bold subject is required, 
but where a tall-growing kind would be 
out of place. It may be increased by graft¬ 
ing upon stocks of R. ponticum, but it is 
more satisfactory to propagate it from 
layers, although a slower method. When 
grafted there is considerable danger of the 
more vigorous stock producing suckers, 
which impoverish the plant. In addition 
to being a useful outdoor shrub, it is also 
valuable for lifting in autumn to flower in 
]iots for greenhouse decoration during late 
winter and early spring. 

Fraxinus dlmorpha.— This is one of the 
most distinct and interesting of the 
numerous kinds of Ash. A native of the 
mountainous regions of Algeria and also of 
Southern Morocco, it was discovered in the 
latter region by the late Sir Joseph Hooker 
about the year 1S78. It ascends the moun¬ 
tains to a height of 0,000 feet, and varies 
to some considerable extent in habit and 
general appearance according to the con¬ 
ditions under which it is growing. Under 
the most favourable circumstances it 
occurs as a small tree, up to 40 feet in 
height, of moderately free growth. But in 
dry and stony places it may only assume 
the dimensions of a small, stunted bush, 
with still branches of a more or less spiny 
character. Even under cultivation this 
difference is noticeable, the variety 
dumosa in particular having the dwarfed 
habit and rigid branches peculiar to the 
form from dry regions. The small, pin¬ 
nate leaves are conqiosed of from seven to 
nine dark-green, oval leaflets, the largest 
of which are scarcely more than J inch 
long. On Its own roots It requires con¬ 
siderable attention to pruning in order to 
prevent its growing into a dense bush, and 
even when grafted ui>on a strong-growing 
species there is still a tendency to develop 
a bushy habit. Some nurserymen insist 
upon grafting it upon stems 6 feet or S feel 
high, but plants growing uikjii their own 
roots, or, at any rate, grafted below the 
ground line, are much to he preferred. 
Under natural rwmiitions the tiest trees 
grow near the mirginflyr sti^if 


ROSES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES: OCTOBER. 

At the end of September Roses recognised 
as good autumnal bloomers were one mass 
of blossom. I do not remember seeing 
Lyon Rose better or in greater numbers 
tlian late last month and in early 
October. Should frost keep away these 
will be good for some time yet. Rayon 
d’Or has also come good late, and there 
has not been a sign of mildew or red-rust 
upon either of these grand I'ernettianns 
during the whole of the season. T am only 
speaking of my own in Mid-Sussex. 

In describing how certain varieties be¬ 
have, the district, jiosition, and soil 
should be mentioned. My soil, by the 
way, is a fairly sandy loam and by no 
means ricii. Too often, I fear, one rushes 
into undue criticism through forgetting 
how much our Roses differ in various dis¬ 
tricts and soils, and are too dogmatic in 
questioning some little peculiarities of be¬ 
haviour, when both nre doubtless telling 
the truth about that very variety as it is 
with them. I have experienced this my¬ 
self, but such criticisms, minus the men¬ 
tion of soils and districts, do not impress 
me much now, for all observant growers 
know how many varieties differ, and we 
should bear this fact in mind a little more. 

From the reports of the Autumn Ex¬ 
hibition of the National Rose Society it 
would ajqienr that growers generally had 
suffered much more from mildew, red-rust, 
and drought than I did here. I have 
never seen Dorothy Perkins continue in 
bloom so late before. The same may lie 
said of its sports and a few other of the 
Hybrid Wichuraianas. Do not some few 
of your correspondents hit the "Ramblers" 
rather too hard? I am as much against 
their indiscriminate use us anyone, but 
surely there are some situations in which 
they are useful and appropriate. Much 
better effects might be gained all round if 
one would but pay more attention to the 
chief characteristics of varieties before 
planting: and, above all, never purchase 
or plant largely solely from the initial 
charm of a variety as exhibited in a cut 
state. A little more enquiry from one 
who knows would prevent many disap¬ 
pointments. 

Seldom have the budded stocks been 
more promising than this season. In 
looking over them I lind very few failures. 
Owing to late growth from the rains that 
appear so general, it will be wise to look 
over and release any ties that may be 
constricting the Rose buds. Where lmssi- 
ble do not neglect to get ground thoroughly 
prepared for new plantations, at the same 
time ascertaining the nature of the sub¬ 
soil. A. Pipes. 

Afid-Sussrx. 


Roses for house wall.—Will you kindly 
give me the name of a quick-growing ever¬ 
green climbing Rose for wall of house (Flint), 
south aspect, dry. sandy soil, cold climate in 
spring? I prefer a sweet-scented one, also (me 
for ea,st wall, but very sheltered (not Dundee 
Rambler).—Mrs. Arthur. 

| You will And Heine Olga de Wurteiu- 
burg a good deep red Rose for your pur¬ 
pose, and it is also very fragrant. If you 
prefer it lighter colour, plant Mine. 
Alfred Carrier)', a creamy-white, and also 
very sweet-scented. For the warmer posi¬ 
tion you might select from Climbing 
Liberty (deepest scarlet), Mine. Charles 
Mcmnier (rosy-flesli and orange), or Iteve 
d’Or {golden buffi,1 
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FRUIT. 

FRUNING FRUIT TREES. 

At the recent meeting of the Powological 
Congress, in Client, there was some talk 
about pruning, when M. Nomblot, a well- 
known grower in France, gave an address 
on the subject, in the course of which he 
said that pruning was a “ science.” He 
was followed by M. I'assy, also an ex- 
l»erienced and good grower, who, while 
agreeing witli the general indications 
offered by M. Nomblot in regard to prac¬ 
tice, denied that pruning was “a 
science,” it being impossible, he said, to 
lay down immutable laws in regard to 
it, as in the case of chemistry or physics; 
and, moreover, he added, M. Nomblot him¬ 
self had admitted that there was no such 
tiling as mathematical pruning. Pruning, 
said M. Passy, was in reality an art, in 
regard to which one could formulate cer¬ 
tain principles, or lay down certain 
general rules for the guidance of the prac¬ 
titioner. Knowledge of physiological 
laws would likewise assist, but the best 
fruit grower is he who knows how to hike 
into account conditions of climate, sun, 
species, varieties, etc. 

Pruning, M. Passy said, was best de¬ 
fined as an art having for its aim (1) to 
obtain from trees crops which shall be 
regular, abundant, and well placed; and 
(2) to conform the shapes of trees to the 
positions they occupy. The principal end 
to secure was the rcgvlarimtion of produc- 
twn by thinning the fruit. The strength 
of trees so treated enabled them to fruit 
every year and to yield larger fruit, and, 
consequently, fruit of a higher market 
value. By pinching, also, the lengthening 
of the fruit - bearing branches is pre¬ 
vented and the confusion which re¬ 
sulted therefrom; and they made sure that 
the fruit buds were well placed—that is to 
say, closer to the main branch, and, there¬ 
fore, better nourished. 


APRICOTS FAILING. 

Some considerable time ago I planted an 
Apricot-tree on a south-west wall, and after 
Borne vicissitudes due to the incursions of 
cattle, it finally bore a very fair crop of fruit, 
and then during the succeeding winter died for 
no obvious reason. Two years ago this tree 
was replaced by two other Apricot-trees, which 
seemed to be doing all right, but last winter 
one of these also died. The survivor appears 
to be quite healthy, except that one or two of 
the lower branches have perished. I may say 
that the ground is rather poor, and no special 
preparation of the soil was made beyond a 
mulching of cow-manure. Would you advise 
any treatment of the surviving tree before the 
winter begins, and can you indicate any cause 
for the sudden death of the other trees, as it 
is somewhat disheartening to wait for years 
with such a result?—T. M. Jones. 

[Tour only remedy is to make a suitable 
border, lift the trees, if healthy, and re¬ 
plant them. It is not at all surprising to 
read of your failure, useeing you made iio 
attempt to make a proper border before 
you planted your trees. 

The Apricot succeeds best in a compost 
similar in texture to that which suits the 
Peach, and, if anything, of a more 
calcareous nature. The border, too, where 
Apricots are grown must be well drained, 
so that the roots lie warm and dry. In 
this lies one of the chief secrets of success 
in Apricot culture, as the wood made 
under these circumstances is always firm, 
well furnished with fiower-buds, and 
always ripens well. Where the staple is 
inclined to be heavy, retentive of moisture, 
and jierhaps badly drained—late or second¬ 
ary growth always results, which either 
becomes injured by frost or falls a prey 
to “guinmosls.” In some cases trees so 
grown yield partial or desultory crops, but 
more often none whatever, so that it is not 
unusual for their cultivation to be ulti¬ 
mately nbnndoned, while, at the some 
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tirue, the remedy lies within reach o£ the 
grower. This, needless to say, consists in 
preparing stations where but a few trees 
are needed, as in your case. For stations 
ample drainage can usually be provided 
by excavating the soil slightly deeper and 
putting in a layer of brickbats or clinkers 
from U inches to 1 foot in thickness. To 
make doubly sure, when the sub-soil is in¬ 
clined to be clayey or consists of nothing 
hut clay, put a layer of tiles or slates be¬ 
tween the clay and the drainage mutter to 
prevent the roots striking downwards. 
When good fibrous loam can be hud fer¬ 
tile cutting and carting, nothing else in 
the sliajie of soil is necessary. The only 
other ingredients theii needed are lime- 
rubble, burnt garden refuse, or, rather, 
the residue remaining from the burning of 
such, or, in lieu of ballast, which can be 
furnished by burning some of the exca¬ 
vated unsuitable staple. An addition of 
J-inch bones and bone-meal, in the pro¬ 
portion of i ewt. of each or thereabouts to 
every two cartloads of loam, varying the 
quantity according to the fertility of the 
loam, should also be included. A cart¬ 
load of lime-rubble and the same of burnt 
refuse or "ballast” may be mixed with 
every five cartloads of loam. When ready 
for so doing, the various ingredients can¬ 
not be too intimately mixed together, and 
when tills is completed either place the 
compost under cover or cover with tar¬ 
paulins to ward off rain, if not convenient 
to use it at once. For covering the drain¬ 
age use whole turves with the Grass side 
downwards. When loam in sufficient 
quantity cannot be spared, the deficit may 
be made good by using road-sidings, 
trimmings from the edges of drives and 
walks, or the top spit from one of the 
kitehen garden quarters, provided It does 
not contain manure recently dag in, as 
stable or farmyard manure should never 
lie used or placed within reach of the 
roots of Apricots, hone-manure being pre¬ 
ferable. Care must be taken to make the 
border thoroughly firm, as a loose condi¬ 
tion of tiie compost will only lead to sappy 
growth, which never ripens thoroughly. 

If stations are constructed on the fore¬ 
going or similar lines, Apricots can be made 
to yield successful results, provided 
always the position accorded the frees and 
the climatic conditions of the locality are 
suitable.] 


notes and replies. 

Plums for Bouth wall.— I want to put three 
kinds of Plum-trees on a wall facing nearly 
due south, ami should like to know the best 
kinds for the purpose. Soil- loam over gravel. 
Would a Greengage do well? I want free- 
1 ruitiug kinds, either for cooking or dessert, 
it does not matter which.—S. A. Moore. 

[As the Greengages succeed so well 
generally in your county you should plant 
at least one tree against the wall men¬ 
tioned. Two other varieties are Oullin's 
Golden Gage and Jefferson or American 
Gage. The first-named would ripen before 
the Greengage and Jefferson after it. 
Moth are, as their names denote, dessert 
varieties. If Guilin's Gage would lie too 
early and you desire a late ripening sort, 
then select Coe's Golden Drop, which 
would succeed admirably on a wall having 
tile aspect named. Of varieties which 
answer either for cooking or the table 
there are Iielgian Purple, Late Orange, 
and Monarch. All of the varieties men¬ 
tioned are good croppers.] 

Fruit-trees In greenhouse.-I have a good 
greenhouse in which I winter my bedding 
plants, bring on early seedlings and cuttings, 
and I want to know whether I can grow 
Peaches and Nectarines in it, the roots being 
in an outside border, and. if so. which varie¬ 
ties would be most likely to succeed? During 
the winter the house is kept not higher than 
50 degs. F. I am told that Vines would not do. 
Is this correct ? Hr.its ham 

[Peaches and Nectarines would lie more 
suitable for the groenMSuSeAJiuu VljiJs.ms 
Digitized by viOOvlc 


the Vines, except when at rest, would re¬ 
quire more heat. Again, during the rest¬ 
ing period the house would, on the other 
hand, have to be kept much cooler than 
the temperature you now maintain, other¬ 
wise the Vines would not yield satisfac¬ 
tory results in consequence of always be¬ 
ing kept in a state of excitability. Even 
in the case of Peach-trees the house must 
not he kept warmer than is absolutely 
necessury to exclude frost. Too much 
heat at this period on Peaches leads to 
bud-dropping, and such buds as may re¬ 
main on the trees are imperfect when they 
expand and fail to act. By growing 
Peaches and Nectarines you cau treat the 
structure as an orchard-house, i.e. r allow 
the trees to come on slowly in the spring, 
giving just enough artificial heat to keep 
out frost when they are in bloom,* and 
again in autumn if the weather is dull or 
wet to assist in the ripening of the wood. 
Under these conditions ordinary bedding 
plants could be wintered in the same 
house. Peaches suited to the purpose are 
Early York, Royal George, and Belle- 
garde. Of Nectarines, Lord Napier, Pit- 
maston Orange, and Newton. In each in¬ 
stance the varieties named are early, 
medium, and late in regard to the order 
of their ripening.] 

Raspberries failing.— My Raspberries will 
not come oil the stem without crushing, even 
when dead ripe, aud are useless for anything 
but jam. Is it due to the variety. or the 
season? Will you kindly name a good red 
early variety, and also a late one? I lately 
saw a list of the best Raspberries in Gardening 
Illustrated, but the quality of “ looseness " 
was not mentioned. Of what use is fine fruit 
if you cannot gather it?—W m. H. Webster. 

[We think the variety you grow must be 
at fault, or otherwise the canes in the 
plantation are in an exhausted condition. 
In this latter contingency the fruits pro¬ 
duced would naturally be small, very in¬ 
sistent, and difficult to slip off the stalks 
when gathering. We have before now 
come across plantations in which the 
canes were yielding fruits small in size 
and adhering to the stalks with such in¬ 
sistency that to remove tliem whole from 
the stalks was well-nigh impossible. We 
have always looked upon these canes as 
cases of reversion to the wild state and 
which no amount of high cultivation would 
improve. Perhaps in your case the canes 
have reverted? Whatever the cause, there 
is but one remedy when a plantation pro¬ 
duces fruit of this unsatisfactory nature, 
and that is to plant a new one without 
delay, grubbing the old one when the 
former becomes established. You would 
find Hornet and Baumforth’s Seedling 
succeed wel 1 in your locality. If, in speak¬ 
ing of a late sort, one to ripen in autumn 
is required, then you cannot do better than 
select a variety named November Abund¬ 
ance.] 

Interplanting Raspberries between Apple- 
trees.- -I have about 5 acres of young (two 
years) standard Apples and Pears, planted 
24 feet by 28 feet on a slope facing south in 
Monmouthshire; soil light on gravel. I am 
contemplating interplanting Raspberries for 
market. Can you tell me: (1) If they should 
be planted east and west or north and south? 
(2) How many rows can 1 plant between the 
Apples? (3) What varieties? (4) Do they re¬ 
quire support? (5) How deep to trench, and 
what preparation?—R. T. 

[(1) The Raspberry canes would, if con¬ 
venient, be best planted so that the rows 
run north and south, as the fruit would 
then ripen more regularly. The canes, 
when first planted, should he 2 feet apart. 
(2) If the rows of Apple and Pear trees 
stand 24 feet apart room for two rows of 
Raspberries can be found between the 
rows. If they are 28 feet apart, then three 
rows of canes can be accommodated. The 
space between tree and tree in the rows 
can also be utilised in the same way until 
the branches extend and render the canes 
useless, (fi) A variety that succeeds well in 
your county Is Hornet, and this we advise* 


you to plant. (4) If the Raspberries are 
grown on the market system, i.c., leaving 
three to five of the strongest canes to each 
stool, shortening theta to a height of 4 feet, 
and tying the tips loosely together, no sup- 
I>orts are required. (5) The ground should 
either he bastard trenched or well broken 
up with a subsoil plough, and w T ork in an 
abundance of well-rotted farmyard 
manure. This should be put in hand at 
once when planting can l>e done at the 
latter end of November. Do not attempt 
to fruit the newly-planted canes next year, 
but cut them down to within 18 inches of 
the ground instead next February.] 

Orchard-house.— As soon as the last of 
the fruits are gathered, finish the repot¬ 
ting or top-dressing of the trees. Let the 
loam be of the best possible quality, and 
not too sandy. See that the drainage is 
right. Very few garden boys to whom 
this work is left thoroughly understand 
the best way of doing this to ensure the 
water passing through freely, and it is 
worth some pains to ground them in it 
proiierly. It is liest to have crocks of 
several sizes, aud place a layer of the 
smallest pieces on the top. The prepara¬ 
tion of the drainage materials can be 
broken and sorted into sizes on a wet day, 
and some of the bits of turf and roughest 
of the material con be placed over the 
drainage. All potted trees will be better 
outside for the present, but should be 
placed under cover before severe frost 
comes. Figs especially should not he ex¬ 
posed to much frost, but a degree or two 
will not hurt anything. 

Peaches (planting a new house).— 
Where Peaches are grown largely there 
are always young trees on walls that, if 
planted now' or shortly, will produce a 
crop next year, so that no time may bo 
lost as Peaches will begin making roots 
during the autumn and winter, and if the 
border is suitable the change will he ail 
improvement to both wood and blossoms. 
Hard pruning will not be ne<vssary, but 
thin training is always advisable, and this 
means that when disbudding in spring and 
summer only shoots that will develop into 
fruiting wood need be left. Peaches and 
Nectarines will soon he all gathered now, 
and surplus w’ood may be cut out to give 
more room for the late foliage. 


VEGETABLES. 

SELECTING AND HARVESTING 
POTATO SETS. 

Too much care cannot he taken at the pre¬ 
sent time in selecting suitable “ sets ” and 
seeing that they are properly harvested. 
They should, as far as possible, be of 
medium and equal size, as these prove 
better than large tubers cut at planting 
time. It is a good plan to lay them out 
thinly on the floor of an airy shed before 
being placed in their winter quarters. 
This will allow time for any disease that 
may be present to be readily detected, and 
thus affected tubers can be rejected. I 
refer to where home-grown stock is in 
hand, but it is wise to remember that a 
great mistake is made in retaining and 
planting the old stock in the same garden 
after a lapse of, say, three seasons. A 
change then becomes necessary, even if it 
is only a few miles away, as the conditions 
of soil'vary considerably even in the same 
county. 

The winter quarters should l>e dry 
and fairly cool and airy, as a muggy 
atmosphere tends to induce the tubers to 
sprout prematurely long before the plant¬ 
ing season arrives. Indeed, it is necessary 
to keep them dormant as long as possible, 
as it will 1 m» -WuMl 'tiloy sprout more 
strongly, ,and are more suitable for planting 
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when that time arrives. This is best 
done by standing the sets on end in 
shallow trays. The latter should have the 
ends made somewhat higher than the sides, 
so that when the trays are stacked one 
Upon another a tree current of air is 
allowed to pass between them. It is well 
to keep a sharp eye on any new or limited 
stock, or it may be found that these may 
have been damaged or cleared by rats 
during the winter months. Having ox- 
jierieneed this I call attention to the 
danger. IN¬ 


GROWING LARGE ONIONS. 

During the last two or three years I have pur¬ 
chased autumn-sown plants of Ailsa Craig 
Onion, and have been very disappointed, as 
the majority bolted to seed, aud I have thus 
been unable to obtain large Onions for show 
in early August. This year 1 sowed seed of 
Record and Ailsa Craig during August Bank 
Holiday week. They are now fine and st rong and 
healthy. l)o you think that if I were to trans¬ 
plant them into deep boxes or pot them up 
singly, growing them outdoors whilst the 
weather is any way open, aud then transfer¬ 
ring them to a cold-frame or keeping them in 
a greenhouse from which frost is just ex¬ 
cluded, that that, would tend to keep them 
from bolting? 1 thought that if I could just 
keep them on the move it might stop 
them from bolting. Any information as to 
how to prevent bolting would be highly appre¬ 
ciated. I have just sown some Ailsa Craig in 
a No. 16 pot. and intend to keep them in 
greenhouse all winter to see the result, as I 
want some large Onions for August aud July 
shows— Very Old Contributor. 

|It is not to be wondered at that your 
Onions have always bolted, as they, owing 
to being raised so soon, no doubt received 
a check during the winter which would 
cause them to run to seed. Your first aim 
in seeking to grow large Onion-bulbs for 
exhibition next autumn should be to pur¬ 
chase now or as soon as you can early in 
the year a packet of seed of a fine stock of 
Ailsa Craig Onion, the finest of all varie¬ 
ties. Then early in February get one or 
two shallow wooden boxes, bore holes in 
their bottoms, put into each one a layer of 
fine nibble or well-broken horse-droppings, 
and on to that an inch or more of good 
soil, with which is mixed some sharp 
white sand. I>o not sow the seed anyhow, 
but, using a very small stick or pencil, \ 
make holes a quarter of an inch deep.I 
about half an inch apart all over the sur¬ 
face of each box, and drop one seed into 
each, covering them up, watering gently, 
then standing in your frame as near to the 
glass as possible, and keeping close. If the 
sun shines strongly, shade the boxes with 
newspaper until growth is seen, then 
give all the light you can. If you could 
do so, have other boxes filled in the same 
way, and when your seedling Onions are 
4 inches in height lift each one out care¬ 
fully, so that none of the roots be broken, 
and dibble them 2 inches apart all over 
these fresh boxes. Keep the plants still 
near the light, and when they have good 
root-hold give more air to render them stiff 
aud hard. Early in May they should be 
ready to lift from the boxes with a trowel, 
and be planted out. without injuring the 
roots into rows IS inches apart and 
10 inches apart in the rows. The ground 
should have been trenched from 24 inches 
to .SO inches deep, and had worked into it, 
not only well down, but also near the sur¬ 
face, good dressings of half-decayed 
manure, and also have had time to be¬ 
come well settled down. When growth 
gets strong, and weather is dry, occasional 
waterings with liquid-manure help the 
bulbs. If nitrate of soda be given, it 
should lie not. more than 2 lb. per rod. 
Too much of that generates leafage and 
softness. Top-dressings of soot are help¬ 
ful, or, better still, worked into the soil 
whilst being trenched. The roots go down 
fully 2 feet deep in well-trenched soil. 
Stable-manure is lietter than cow-manure, 
hut the latter maw-h? used for aj mulch in 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure of Mushrooms.— Would you kindly 
tell me if it is usual for Mushrooms grown 
artificially to come like enclosed samples, and, 
if not. can von tell me what, is the cause of 
this thick, leathery skin, bo unlike that of 
Mushrooms growing naturally in the fields? 1 
have quite a good crop,hut 1 consider them un¬ 
eatable. Can it he that the surface of the bed is 
too hard? The bed is in a shed, and about 
2 feet deep, two sides surrounded by a stone 
wall, the bed covered with straw. I do not ex¬ 
pect there is much heat in it now, but I have 
had Mushrooms for at least two months, and 
they have always been like the sample sent. I 
will be obliged for any information you can 
give me.—M rs. A. Lane. 

[Mushrooms grown in sheds aud on beds 
made up in the open are usually drier and 
more leathery in texture than are those 
found growing in pastures or such as are 
produced artificially in a Mushroom-house. 
This is due to the soil being sufficiently 
charged with moisture to favour a quick 
growth with regard to pastures, and when 
this is augmented, as is usually the case, 
by heavy night dews, the Mushrooms are 
always tender and succulent. In a Mush¬ 
room-house tlie requisite degree of 
humidity is maintained by syringing the 
walls and damping the pathways, etc., 
with water, while the surface of tlie beds 
is also damped or watered as often as 
occasion demands. By these means Mush¬ 
rooms of a tender and juicy nature are 
secured. Outdoor beds or those in sheds 
are naturally more subject to the drying 
influences of wind, heat, etc., during the 
summer and early autumn, and part 
readily with the moisture contained both 
in the manure and soil casing. To 
counteract this the requirements of the 
beds as regards sprinkling of the surface 
and watering the soil sufficiently to 
moisten it through when it becomes dry 
must be strictly attended to, otherwise the 
produce will be unsatisfactory like the 
sample sent. If you follow these instruc¬ 
tions we think your trouble will disappear. 
When sending again, please write on one 
side of the paper only.] 

Fungus on Onions (H. Palmer ).—'The 
fungi present on the Onion are of the I 
common decay-producing type, and are not ! 
in any way peculiar to the Onion. It is 
just iiossible that there may have been an 
attack of Onion mildew while the plants 
were growing, and if so this would have 
started the trouble, but there is no 
evidence to show definitely that there was. 
If not, probably the bulbs were bruised in 
lifting. We fear there is no way now of 
stopping the trouble, except to keep the 
bulbs as dry, cool, mid with as good a cir¬ 
culation of air as iiossible. This will 
probably check the decay, but all those 
showing it had better he destroyed. 

Feeding Seakale roots.— Those who have 
liquid manure cannot go far wrong in 
giving Seakale liberal supplies once or 
twice a week. Before giving the manure 
it is a good plan to go over the plants and 
clear away all surplus growth. This will 
assist in ripening lip the crowns. Other 
good foods for this vegetable are salt, and 
soot. These, washed well down to the. 
roots, will be of great benefit to the plants. 
Even now where there is a mass of weak 
growths I would not hesitate to reduce 
these, only leaving the strong ones. Fail¬ 
ing any of the above manures, occasional 
supplies of guano or fish manure are 
beneficial.—F. 

Tomatoes, flavour in. Opinions differ re¬ 
garding these. A friend said recently he 
should grow no more red Tomatoes, preferring 
the yellow kinds. This season I grew a kind 
a friend sent me, named Ailsa Craig, which is 
bright red and not large—about six to a 
pound. As regards flavour, 1 am convinced 
more depends on the way Tomatoes are grown 
and gathered than on the sorts. Few people 
who have to obtain their supply from shops 
know what a really good Tomato is owing to 
the fruits having been gathered a week or 
more too soon. -J. C. F. C. 


ROYAL HORTHTLTURAL society. 

October 7th, 1913. 

Rarely*, indeed, lias the llall presented 
such a gay and brilliant scene as on the 
occasion of the last meeting, when it was 
filled to overflowing with all that is best 
in autumn fruits and flowers. Great 
banks of Michaelmas Daisies in almost be¬ 
wildering variety were on every band, 
while Dahlias of all sections added an 
even greater touch of brilliance to the 
whole. Chrysanthemums of the early- 
flowering section, too, were fairly plenti¬ 
ful, and contributed their quota of colour- 
beauty to an exhibition which, in these 
respects, has never been excelled. Apart 
from these there was a remarkable collec¬ 
tion of shrubs from the famous Aldenham 
House Gardens, the chief of them novel¬ 
ties introduced from Western China during 
recent years. We are not sure, however, 
that the exhibiting of such an endless 
variety of things, so many of which have 
yet to reach the flowering stage to have 
their identity determined, is of much 
educational value. It demonstrates, it is 
true, not a little of the richness and 
variety of the vegetable life of a vast 
country, but until tlie flowering stage is 
reached the interest to the general public 
cannot be considered great. In excep¬ 
tional instances, like ‘the fine-leaved 
Paulownia, noted in the collection, there 
is beauty enough in the foliage alone, 
though of hut very few plants in this huge 
collection could so much be said. Doubt¬ 
less there are many surprises in store. 
Meanwhile, however, we think not a few 
of those shown would be better in the 
nursery at home. A few plants like some 
of the Ligustrums (Privet) shown are so 
little removed from the common variety— 
one of the worst robbers of garden soils 
ever Introduced—that we marvel at their 
being exhibited at all. Some nice collec¬ 
tions of Orchids were shown, while the 
fruit trees In pots attracted the attention 
of all. Good collections of fruit on dishes 
were also remarked. 

Hardy plants.— These were in great 
force, though largely made up of Michael¬ 
mas Daisies and late-flowering herbaceous 
Pliloxes. On the floor near the entrance 
Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, Iligli- 
gate, N., arranged a fine bank of the first- 
named, such indisi>ensable varieties as 
Climax, cordifolius Ideal — perhaps the 
best of its set—making a fine display. 
The dwarf-growing Amellus varieties were 
in strong force, some good examples of 
ericoides Desire being remarked. A 
nearly pure white variety, probably of the 
Novi Belgii set, was named Avalanche. 
From Messrs. Burr and Sous, Covent 
Garden, came an interesting group of 
plants comprising chiefly late-flowering 
Kniphofias such as Mncowani, with 
Gladioli and Montbretias. Nerines in fine 
variety and autumn-flowering Crocuses 
were well shown in pots. Mr. Ernest 
Ballard, Colwall, furnished a table space 
with a few' select Michaelmas Daisy 
novelties, of which Peggy Ballard, sister 
to Beauty of Colwall. and. if smaller- 
flowered, in tlie same colour-range, and 
Glory of Colwall. semi-double, pale mauve- 
coloured, were the best. Ragtime, we 
thought, lmd neither form nor comeliness. 
It is, however, a most, profuse flowering 
variety, and in the border might l«i effec¬ 
tive enough. Messrs. Jackman and Sons, 
Woking, bad a good assortment of season¬ 
able hardy flowers, the taller lleleniums 
being, among others, well shown. From 
Mr. G. Routhe. Keston. Kent, eame one 
of his interesting collections of plants, 
alpines and shrubs being presented indis¬ 
criminately. Of tl^ose in good flower the 
closed Gen'tijin (G. Andrews!! was among 
thetiifire interesting, tile flowers remaining 
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uuopened to the end. Saxifraga Fortunei, 
white-flowered, Desfontainea spinosa, 
scarlet and gold flowers and holly-like 
leafage, many species of autumn-flower¬ 
ing Croei, and Cimieifuga simplex were 
also noteworthy. Messrs. G. and A. 
Clark, Limited, Dover, C. W. Chantler, 
i<t. Mary’s Cray, and Thompson and Char- 
man, Bnsliey, Herts, each contributed 
hardy plants. A collection of herbaceous 
cut flowers from Messrs. G. Gibson and 
Co., Bedale, Yorks, included Montbretias, 
Delphiniums, Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, 
and other showy things in variety. From 
the Wargrave Plant Farm, The Arcade, 
Liverpool Street, E.O., and Twyford, came 
a tine display of the best Michaelmas 
Daisies, all very fresh and bright. A very 
showy rosy-mauve-coloured form of the 
Italian Starwort, Aster Amelins, was 
named Schone Yon Ronsdorff, which is, 
perhaps, sufficient to keep it out of any 
self-respecting garden. The variety, how¬ 
ever, is good and distinct, hence we regret 
this mill-stone about its neck. Messrs. 
II. J. Jones, Limited, Lewisham, had a 
table of cut Michaelmas Daisies, arranging 
them In o]*?n, isolated groups so that the 
merit of each was apparent. Henry Adams 
(rich blue) and Micky Adams (palest 
mauve) were among the liner sorts in a 
collection containing such as Royalty, 
(’Umax, and Caterhain Gem. In the dis¬ 
play of these flowers there was not a little 
artistic ability evidenced, and it certainly 
had not been done in vain. Quite one of 
the finest exhibits of hardy flowers was 
that from Mr. James Box, Lindfield 
Nurseries, Haywards Heath, the group 
being singularly rich in late-flowering 
herbaceous Phloxes, Lobelias, Gladioli, 
and Delphiniums, all of which were seen 
in plenty. The finest plant in the whole 
group, however, was Cimieifuga simplex, 
the great abundance of its pure white 
spikes rendering it very conspicuous. For 
autumn flowering there is no better mem¬ 
ber of the genus than this, and, being per¬ 
fectly hardy and free-flowering, should be 
grown by all. Lilium nepalense and L. 
sulphureum were also remarked in a 
group teeming of the best. Messrs. White- 
legg and Page, Clilslehurst, were responsi¬ 
ble for a well-arranged bank of Michael¬ 
mas Daisies. 

Hardy shrubs and climbing plants.— In 

this department the unique collection sent 
by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Klstree, was of 
first ipii>ortance. So very few of the 
plants shown, however, were in flower, 
and so many others were of insufficient 
size to enable the visitor to determine their 
merit or otherwise, that we feel that much 
of the interest that, would otherwise attach 
to them was entirely wanting. Indeed, 
there must be presented beauty of leaf or 
flower if a right estimate of the subject 
shown is to be formed, and, in our opinion, 
it were better to wait for one or other of 
these than exhibit so freely of undeveloped 
plants. The collection occupied the whole 
of the northern side of the hall. -Some 
plants of conspicuous merit included 
Paulownia tomentosa lanata, of which a 
fine example several feet across was 
shown, and Cotoneaster horizontalis 
perpusilla, a promising plant of close 
draping habit freely set with brilliant 
scarlet berries. For effacing ix*rpendicu- 
laFly-disposed rocks in the large or moder¬ 
ately large rock garden this should prove 
an ideal subject. Euptelea Franchetii, 
Berberis Sargentiana, and B. Wilsoni were 
among other good plants noted. A very 
comprehensive collection of Bamboos with 
Pampas Grasses staged by the Messrs. 
Veitch occupied the western end of the 
hall. Cut shrubs were exhibited by 
Messrs. G. Paul and Sou, Choshunt, to 
demonstrate the valup-^f leaf 
in autumn, Amygd/lus ,py*de 


Purple, being one of the more conspicuous 
of those shown. Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Sons, Crawley, also contributed a variety 
of things with the same object in view. 

Carnations. —There were not many ex¬ 
hibitors in this department, and the collec¬ 
tions were not extensive. Messrs. All¬ 
wood Bros., Haywards Heath, .had good 
flowers of Yellowstone, which gained an 
award of merit. Mr. G. Clarke, March, 
Cauibs., had a couple of vases of his 
superb new pink Queen Alexandra, said to 
be a si>ort from Scarlet Glow. It is' a 
beautiful and shapely flower, and easily 
secured ail award of merit. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, En¬ 
field, had a nice stand of these flowers, 
Mrs. C. F. Raphael, Satin Robe, British 
Triumph, and Salmon King being among 
the finer lots. Sunstar (yellow with occa¬ 
sional touches of red) was also noted. 

Roses.— There were but few exhibits of 
these, and in no instance was first-rate 
quality noticed. Some of the best in a 
rather extensive gathering from Messrs. 
G. Jackman and Sons, Woking, were La 
Tosea, Lady Hillingdon, Lady Pirrie, and 
Frau Karl Druschki. Messrs. G. Paul 
and Son, The Old Nurseries, Choshunt, 
contributed baskets of Roses, arranging 
them on the floor. Queen of the Musks 
and Jessie were prominent here. Another 
exhibit of the flowers came from Messrs. 
B. R. Cant and Sons, The Old Rose 
Gardens, Colchester, who had, for so lute 
a time, quite a good display. A. R. Good¬ 
win, Juliet, Lady Hillingdou, Rayon d’Or, 
La Tosea, Irish Elegance (quite charm¬ 
ing), and Ulrich Brunner were among 
those shown. 

Greenhouse flowers and plants. 

Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, had a flue exhibit of the winter- 
flowering Begonias, such varieties as The 
Gem and Elatior standing out as models of 
good culture and abundant, and profuse 
flowering. The pot-grown examples of 
these, not more than 15 inches high, wore 
literally enshrouded with brilliant flowers. 
Mrs. Heal and Fascination (orange colour) 
were also noted. Messrs. H. It. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, contributed Heaths, Bou- 
vardias, Begonias, Veronicas, and Ferns 
in variety. From Messrs. Cutbush came 
(’oleus Cordelia, Erica autumnalis graci¬ 
lis, and a fine plant of Hydrangea General 
de Vibraye bearing three monster heads of 
bracts. Celosia pyramidalis (red and 
yellow varieties) was shown by Mr. L. It. 
Russell, Richmond, the nicely-grown 
plants being effectively staged. Messrs. 
II. Cnnnell and Sons, Eynsford, Kent, con¬ 
tributed a collection of winter-flowering 
Pelargoniums in many leading varieties, 
and in their well-known style. Mr. II. J. 
Elwes, Colesbome, had a very charming 
series of Nerines than which among the 
easily-cultivated greenhouse flowers of 
autumn none are more beautiful. Salmon 
Queen (an imposing looking variety of 
good colour) obtained an award of merit, 
another beautiful and daintily-coloured 
variety being labelled Lady Carrington. 

Ferns.- The only exhibit wholly* com¬ 
posed of Ferns was that from Messrs. J. 
Hill and Sons, Lower Edmonton, whose 
group contained several notable specimens. 
The greatest rarity perhaps at an exhibi¬ 
tion was the handsome example of Platy- 
ceriuin angolcn.se, the specimen being in 
perfect condition. Quite rare and choice, 
as also well grown, was a fine piece of 
Murattia attenuala, apart from which we 
remarked goodly sj»eeimens of Gleichenias, 
Davallias, Gymnogrammas, and Adiantum 
lunulatum. DavaIlia retusa was in excel¬ 
lent condition. 

Dahlias.— The leading growers contri¬ 
buted quite a feast of these, great banks of 
the flowers being seem on every hand. In 
the circumstances we are precluded from 



dealing with them in detail. The exhibits 
generally, however, demonstrated one 
tiling—viz., tile growing popularity of the 
collarette section, and which is likely t«> 
displace in the near future the coarser- 
growing Pteony-flowered varieties, which 
are less well suited to small gardens. The 
largest exhibit of collarette varieties came 
from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, 
their extensive collection containing many 
attractive varieties. In addition, they 
were well displayed, an item of no small 
importance to the exhibitor. Mr. J. B. 
Riding, Ohingford, also bad a choice 
assortment of these varieties well set up 
in stands and vases. The great gathering 
from Messrs. Carter Page and Co., 
London Wall, was representative of all 
sections of the flower, though even here 
the collarette varieties were much in 
evidence. A decorative variety, Delice 
(rose-pink in colour) was most effective. 
In a compact and well-displayed lot from 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
single-flowered varieties were conspicuous, 
the semi-double Cosmos-flowered variety 
Crawley Star making a great show at one 
end of the group. Dahlias were also con¬ 
tributed by Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, 
Felt ham, A. II. Cole, Limited, Swan ley, 
and others. An outstanding exhibit remi¬ 
niscent of the past, when all such flowers 
were shown only on boards, was tin* some¬ 
what extensive display of show and fancy 
sorts from Mr. S. Mortimer, Farnham. 
In an exhibition to-day such things savour 
of novelty, and though they fail to attract 
as of yore, there is proof that in limited 
quantity they are still in request. The 
flowers were fresh and clean-looking and 
well set up. 

Orchids. —Choice collections of these 
were shown by Messrs. Sander and Sons, 
St. Albans, Charloswortli and Co., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, Armstrong and Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, Hnssall and Co., Southgate, 
N., Flory and Black, Slough, Stuart Low 
and Co., Enfield, and J. and A. McBean, 
Cooksbridge. We regret having no space 
to deul with them in detail. 

Fruit and vegetables.— Perhaps I he 
most interesting feature in this depart¬ 
ment was the collection of dwarf Apple- 
trees in fruit, exhibited in pots by Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea. 
The whole of the plants had been lifted 
from the open ground, their average 
height being under J feet. For three- 
year-old sjK'cimens the plants carried line 
crops of handsome fruits, not a few' of 
them heavy crops of first-rate quality. A 
few taken at random included Newton 
Wonder, Lane’s Prince Albert, Blenheim 
Orange (quite a remarkable crop). Brain- 
ley’s Seedling, Alexander, and Lord 
Derby. The exhibit attracted much atten¬ 
tion. From Mr. J. A. Nix, Tilgate, Craw¬ 
ley, came a flue collection of Apples and 
Pears, no fewer than sixty-three varieties 
of Apples all grown on the Paradise stock 
l>eing shown. Of the Pears, some two 
dozen sorts were shown, all of high 
quality. In addition, there were fairly 
well-finished hunches of the following 
Grapes: Mrs, Prince, Lady Do wile’s, 
Black Hamburgh, Appley Towers, Gros 
Maroc, and Madrestield Court, the whole 
having l»een cut from one house. A small 
yet well-coloured collection of Apples came 
from Mr. L. II. Potter, Pond Farm, Old 
Malden, Surrey, the fine examples of Poas- 
goocl’s Nonsuch and Iiibston Pippin at¬ 
tracting a good deal of attention. Messrs. 
Whitelegg and Page, Chislehurst, ex¬ 
hibited fruiting sprays of Raspberry Alex¬ 
andra, whose free-cropping qualities at 
this season of the year invest it with a 
value of its own. 

A complete list of the plants certificated 
and the medals awarded will be found in 
our advortjsement columns. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— It is too late now for 
sowing seoil on new lawns. There was a 
time when fairly good turf could be ob¬ 
tained cheaply in the country, but that 
day has gone by. Golf greens are required 
everywhere, and every bit of good turf 
near is taken up quickly. The planting of 
trees and shrubs is in hand now and should 
be pushed forward, especially as regards 
evergreens. Deciduous things may wait 
till the leaves fall. Standard ltoses will 
be scarce, and probably the price will be 
higher for good stock. The planting can 
wait till next month. If special varieties 
are wanted of either standards or dwarfs 
orders should be sent in at once. Bulbs 
are rather small, but they are sound and 
fairly ripened, and planting is being done, 
though in some gardens all the beds can¬ 
not be cleared yet. In making new posi¬ 
tions for Roses, break the land up deeply 
and add suitable manure compost, and 
give time for aeration and settlement be¬ 
fore planting. New plantations of hardy 
herbaceous stuff should have attention. 

Fruit garden. — Raspberries, Black¬ 
berries, Loganberries, Gooseberries, and 
other bush fruits may be planted as soon 
as the position is in a suitable condition. 
The Parsley-leaved Blackberry is the most 
reliable, and may be planted on rough 
fences. In the fruit garden wire arches 
may be placed across the paths and fruit- 
trees trained over them. I have seen 
kitchen garden paths covered In this way 
with fruit-trees very effectively and profit¬ 
ably. Bare places on walls or fences may 
be quickly covered with cordons trained 
diagonally. Where Peaches are grown, 
surplus wood may be taken out as soon as 
tile fruits are gathered. Very often when 
first planted, wall trees are too crowded, 
and, if possible, when the trees extend, a 
rearrangement should take place. It is 
better to permit the best and strongest 
trees to extend instead of cutting back to 
a limited space. Of course, something 
will depend uihui the soil and situation. 

Vegetable garden. —Before severe frost 
comes Beet and Carrots are generally 
lifted and stored. Potatoes also will be 
better out of the ground now and clamped, 
covered with straw and earth; more earth 
or covering of some kind to l>e added be¬ 
fore severe frost comes. It is an advant¬ 
age, especially in dealing witli kinds for 
planting, to select the sets—when lifting 
the crop- from the most prolific roots, 
placing tile sets crown upwards in shallow 
trays or boxes in a cool frost-proof store, 
and letting the eyes start strongly and 
quietly. A change of seed is very bene¬ 
ficial. and, as regards main crop varieties, 
is often done with advantage. Beetroot 
will keep well in damps, and later on 
Turnips may be laid in trenches covering 
the bulbs and leaving the tops exposed, as 
they keep fresh a long time in this way. 
Onions bundled and hung up in a cool, 
ventilated shed will keep sound all the 
winter. Parsnips, Salsafy, and Jerusalem 
Artichokes may be left in the ground and 
lifted as required. Globe Artichokes may 
be mulched witli manure before frost 
comes. Celery will be safe for the present, 
Imt covering should be in readiness. 

Conservatory (plants In flower). For 
tlie present there is plenty of flowers for 
cutting in the open air, but the first frost 
will check the supply, and we must be Iire- 
pared to provide cut flowers from the con¬ 
servatory or other houses. The double 
Marguerite Mrs. Sanders is useful and 
will last some time, and white flowers are 
always in demand. Good plants in (i-inch 
pots will produce many flowers for cutting, 
and will lie useful in the conservatory 
and otherwise. ^vjM^gyed 


are still bright planted out and trained up 
pillars or walls and in baskets. Chrys¬ 
anthemums and Salvias are very bright. 
Double White Primulas are nice for cutting. 
Mignonette in pots sown early and grown 
tool will be useful, and successive batches 
may lie sown. The early-planted Freesias 
will require staking. They have probably 
been outsi'de up to the present in a cool 
frame with, the lights off. Early-flowering 
bulbs have been iiotted and boxed, and 
will be taken inside when roots are active. 
Retarded Lilies and Spira?as will be useful 
and not difficult to manage and have in 
bloom now. Heaths of various kinds will 
be in flower, and there will be various odds 
and ends that will be useful. The sun is 
warm now, and ventilation day and night 
will be required. 

Stove.— This house will be gay now and 
flowers for cutting can be obtained here. 
Soft-wooded tilings of various kinds can 
be helped forward. There are generally 
some flowers left yet on Ailamandas which 
can be taken for cutting. Ixoras also 
and Rondeletia speeiosa may be had in 
bloom. Caladijims are going to rest. 

C. argyrites, if started late, may be 
made useful for table decoration in 
autumn, and I have had this quite late in 
autumn. Clerodendron fallax is blight in 
winter and is easily propagated. 
Euphorbia jacquiukeflora and E. spiendens 
are botli useful in winter. The flowers of 
spiendens are small and tlie plant has 
a rough spiny appearance till the bright 
flowers burst out. The growth should be 
riiiened in a cool house iu summer. 
Gardenias will be moving now if the wood 
has been ripened by cool treatment. 
Ipomiea Ilorsfalliie should be in bloom 
now or shortly. 

Shrubs for forcing.— The Dutch nursery¬ 
men, or some of them, make a speciality 
of these tilings, many of which are good 
as they have been grown in pots. They 
include almost everything that is suitable. 
They are expensive and tlie carriage is 
heavy, but I think, on the whole, they 
pay. Of course, home-grown stuff, if 
proper attention is paid to it, will do very 
well, and it is cheaper. A plant which has 
been grown in a pot and is well ripened 
will force better than if lifted from the 
ground and potted first before forcing. 
Rhododendrons, which make roots close at 
home, if lifted and potted now and kept 
cool for a time will flower well if tlie 
plants are well budded when lifted, l’ot 
up tlie plants required and keep cool for 
tlie present. 

Roses for forcing. —These do better when 
established in pots, and if the drainage is 
free a top-dressing of good conqiost will 
in most eases do as well as repotting. 
Of course, the necessary pruning has been 
done. When forcing begins we have found 
tlie plants come stronger and better when 
tlie pots are plunged in a lied of leaves in 
a light position near tlie glass either 
wholly or partially, and not crowded too 
much. The plants for late flowering may 
be pruned and potted up carefully in good 
compost, the chief part of which is good 
loam strengthened with bone-meal and 
other nianurial matters. The longpxt roots 
should lie shortened a little before potting. 
Fresh roots will soon be made. 

Work in the vinery.— Most of the leaves 
will be ripe on the early Vines, and when 
they are falling about pruning may begin. 
If tlie roots are fairly near the surface 
the shoots may be cut in rather hard as 
every eye will carry a hunch, but if the 
roots nre deep iu tlie border and cannot be 
lifted leave a couple of eyes, and in some 
eases longer spurs may be left, but if it is 
necessary to leave long spurs the sooner 
the roots are lifted tlie liet.ter. In tlie case 
of Rockland Sweetwater it is wise to take 


up a young rod occasionally. All late 
Giniies should be ripe now, and if tlie roof 
is sound and no foliage touches the glass 
and proper ventilation is given the Grapes 
will keep well for some time if a close 
watch is kept upon decaying berries and on 
plants in the house. 

Mushroom-house. —New beds may be 
made up as fast as suitable materials can 
be obtained, and if there is any scarcity 
of good stable manure do not use Moss- 
litter manure, but add a fifth part of good 
sound loam and blend all together. After 
a couple of turnings the beds may be made 
up. The Mushroom-house, if roomy, will 
be useful for other work besides Mush¬ 
room growing. Roots of an early kind of 
Rhubarb may be lifted, and, when ready-, 
placed close together, the interstices, if 
any, filled with short compost and watered 
in. Scakale also, when ripe enough, may 
be started in this bouse and covered with 
dry leaves. I have started Lily of tlie 
Valley and other things in this genial 
atmosphere. 

Peaches under glass.— Peaches also in¬ 
clude Nectarines. Early Rivers’, Hale's 
Early, Royal George, and Dyniond are good 
Teaches for planting in the earliest house, 
and will ripen in reasonable succession. 
Nectarines should include Early Rivers’, 
laird Napier, Rivers’ Orange, and Elruge. 
Young trees, if planted in rich borders, 
will make gross wood, therefore old 
plaster, or something equivalent, should 
be introduced to moderate the growth, and 
if there is any tendency to grossness lift 
the roots and lay them out near the sur¬ 
face. A border made with the top soil 
from a meadow may be too rich at first. 
Basie slag will be useful for all fruits iu 
moderation, and it is a cheap manure and 
contains lime. Burnt earth and eharooal- 
dust are useful correctives to put fibre 
into tile young growth. 

Tomatoes in cool houses.— Tlie Indian 
summer is now witli us, and late Tomatoes 
are ripening well. We have been eom- 
Iielled to clear out houses to make room 
for Chrysanthemums just showing colour, 
and others will soon follow. The last 
fruits on the plants are gathered and 
placed in boxes, and if the weather 
changes a little warmth will lie given. 
They usually ripen well. E. Hohhay. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 19th .—In transplanting specimen 
trees and shrubs every good root will lie 
saved, perhaps shortened a little, and, if 
necessary, a little fresh coinpost placed 
over them to give a start and pressure 
applied either with feet or rammer to 
settle tlie soil round the roots. Special 
care is taken not to plant too deeply. As 
most of tlie land lias been deeply dug or 
trenched there will be some settlement 
after planting. 

October 20th .—Bulb planting is still in 
hand, and small bulbs sucli as Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, Scillas. etc., arc being planted 
in groups in and nround the rock garden. 
Preparations have been made for Rose 
planting, and xve have just completed 
putting in cuttings. They may, of course, 
be put in later if desired with every 
chance of success. They are planted in 
drills made with the spade with room be¬ 
tween to use tlie hoc. 

October 31st .—We are still gathering late 
Apples and Pears. Late Pears are grown 
on n good nsjiect. soutli for preference. 
The fruits of Round Ranee, though gener¬ 
ally freely borne, are not always good un¬ 
less the aspect is bright and sunny. The 
best flavoured fruits, though inferior as 
regards size, I have generally lind from 
espaliers. Glou Moreenu is good at Christ¬ 
mas rfroni a south wall and may lie 
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gathered now or shortly when it parts 
easily from the stalk. 

October 22nd .—Hardy herbaceous plants 
of all kinds, including hardy annuals, 
ore being planted now. These will be 
used in some cases to fill between bulbs, 
beds, and borders. Carnation layers are 
also being planted in well-prepared beds. 
Road scrapings are useful where the 
natural soil is of a sandy nature. A little 
soot is also used to check the wireworms. 

October 23rd .—Potatoes have all been 
lifted, and tubers of all early varieties 
selected. Those sets taken from the most, 
prolific roots give the best results. We 
are clearing Tomato-houses to make room 
for Chrysanthemums. The very late varie¬ 
ties are grown in pots and have had a top¬ 
dressing. Where many are grown the 
difficulty is to find room to isolate each 
plant to keep on the foliage. 

October 2J f th .—The frost still holds off. 
Dahlias and outside Chrysanthemums are 
still fresh and bright, and the weather is 
good for planting everything, especially in 
the way of small seedling perennials. 
Cauliflowers sown during August have 
been transplanted to cold frames. 


POULTRY. 


Poultry Post-mortems.— We have arranged 
with Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknield- 
street, Birmingham, to make a general ex¬ 
amination of dead poultry, pigeons, and other 
birds, also rabbits, at the nominal charge of 
one shilling for each, subject to the report ap¬ 
pearing in Gardening Illustrated. Dead bodies 
must be sent, carriage paid, direct to Mr. 
Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one 
shilling.and not to our office; and should reach 
him not later than the Saturday before date 
of publication. Full particulars should be 
given as to the symptoms previous to death, 
also how the birds nave been fed, and any 
other information likely to be of use in ad¬ 
vising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Turkeys hatching with weak legs (Miss 
Finnie ).—This is most likely flue to the 
eygs having been produced by young liens, 
or it niny be that the mule parent bird is 
not .sufficiently mature. That is the most 
probable explanation. You do not say 
liow many you have had like that, nor 
under what conditions they were hatched. 
If my surmise as to the immaturity of the 
parents on either side is incorrect, then 
the cause might be stale eggs or want of 
moisture during incubation, or something 
else contributing to weakness. The food 
ing seems all right, and the best medicine 
would be a little solution of steel in the 
drinking water.— J. Freeman. 


law and custom. 

Liability to maintain footpath and 
stiles (It. W .).—You give me absolutely no 
information upon which I can advise you. 
It depends upon how long the footpath has 
been used, how It has been repaired 
previously, what were the arrangements 
made when it was first open to t|ie public, 
and so on. If you will send a full, 
detailed statement of the case I will see 
what I can advise.— Barrister. 

Notice to quit (L. E., Denbighshire).— It. 
you have received notice to quit as from 
April 1st, I think you had better accept 
that, because it is useless quibbling about 
an extru fortnight in a matter of this 
kind, and what you had better consider 
is bow much compensation you can get for 
being turned out. You say it is a small 
holding, but you do not say what the ex¬ 
tent of it is. For the purpose of the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act, 1!)0S, a 
small holding means an agricultural hold¬ 
ing which exceeds 1 acre and does not ex. 
eeed 50 acres, or if it does, is not worth 
more than £50 a year. A tenant of such 
n holding is entitled, on quitting, to com¬ 
pensation for improvements mentioned in 



MICHAELMAS 
DAISIES 

and 

MICHAELMAS CEESE 

are two excellent things. The geese are 
now probably only a pleasant memory, 
but tne Daisies we have with us still, 
and we shall not lie without a few sprays 
of bloom for another month to come. 

Now is the time when wo realise their 
beauty and utility (we allude, of course, to the 
Daisies). Like the autumn-dowering Crocuses and Meadow 
Saffrons, they are at their best when everything else js 
going to pieces, and the Wonderful range of form and tint is 
something to be very thankful for. You can'have large- 
llowerod varieties whose Btrikingly handsome bios souls 
remind one of single China Asters, and there are others 
with cloud-like heails of tiny dowers which suggest Gypuo- 
phila or Heather. The old washy lilac variety is superseded 
by splendid “ Art" shades of lavender, rosy 
mauve, pink, and blue. White-dowered forms of 
elegant habit are abundant, und there is no lack of variety 
in height. You can have Michaelmas Daisies from li to 
6 feet tall. Culture is the simplest thing imaginable. Simply 
plant the roots, in spring thin out tho shoots a little, stake 
when necessary, and cut down after dowering. The plants 
increase in size, and never forget to come up in the spring 
year after year. 

NEW DOUBLE-FLOWERED MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

Beauty of Colwall, deep lavender.9d. 

Glory Of Colwall, pale lavender .2/d 

Nancy Ballard, Bishop's violet.2 o 

Peggy Ballard, rosy lavender.Id 

Mias Prim, deep very pleasing lilac .16 

One plant each, os.; 3 plants each, 17s. 6(1. 

NEW SINCLE MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

Lady Lloyd, delicate rose-pink.1/6 

Moonlight. ageratum blue, dowers 2 inches across, 
probably one of the most effective varieties yet 

raised (K.H.8. Wisley Report).16 

Rosy Morn, dowers li inches across, best pink .. 16 

Saturn, bright pale violet, gold centre.16 

One plant each, Sj. 6d.; 3 each, 12s. 

LARGE-FLOWERED MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

Acrl8, 2 feet, lilac, very free. 

Mrs. Berkeley, 18 inches, due while flowers 

Beaute Parfaite, 2 feet, dark violet 

Preziosa, deep violet-purple . 

Perry's Favourite, 2 feet, large pink 
Ryecroft Pink, 4 feet, beautiful pink.. 

Will Bowman, 5 feet, plum purple 

Brightness, 3 feet, soft pink . 

D. B. Crane, 2J feet, purple lilac. 

Delight, 3 feet, pure white, large. 

CLIMAX (NEW). - In one of the finest exhibits of 
Michaelmas Daisies we have ever seen at the Royal 
Horticultural .Society's Exhibition, this variety 
stood out markedly superior to everything of similar 
colour. It is a purer and brighter — almost un 
"electric” pale blue, of striking appearance. The 
sprays are light and elegant in form, with an 
abundance of large flowers well disposed 

Edna Mercier, 3 feet, bright rosy rod. 

Feltham Blue, an exceptionally full-toned colour 
of great value where a deeper tone is required to 

tho Aster border . 

F. W. Burbidge. 3 to 4 feet, rosy blue 

Katie, 1J feet, bright blue. 

T.llftfllno, very free, rosy lilac . 

Lavender, very large, deep lavender. 

Royalty, 2 feet, bright rosy-lilac 
St. Brigld, 3 feet, white, touched with pink 
St. Eewin, a novelty of recent introduction, very 
densely branched. It grows about 3 feet high, and 
is of bushy habit. It produces line pure pink, flat 
flowers 1J inches across. A splendid acquisition. 
Award of Merit R.H.S., London. September, 1909. . 
September Glory, 3 feet. During the whole of 
September this is a mass of large rosy lavender 

flowers.Gd. 

September Queon, similar to the last named, 

with fine lilac dowers .Gd. 

Top Sawyer, 3 to 4 feet, extra large, well-formed 

flowers of a flne shade of blue.4d. 

White Queen, 3 feet, very tine large white, one of 
the very best largo-dowered whites .Gd 

SMALL-FLOWERED MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

This selection includes some of the prettiest dowering 
plants of the year. They are all flrst rate for culling. 

Hon. E. Gibbs, 3 feet, lavender blue.4d. 

Edwin Beckett, beautiful mauve .id. 

Horlzontalis, 4 feet, Gypsophila-like masses of tiny 

lilac flowers .4d, 

Clio, 3 feet, pure white, graceful.4d 

Delight, 2i feet, like pure white heather .. .. ru. 

Freedom, 2J feet, white dowers, excellent 4d. 

Novelty (Award of Merit, R.H.S., 1910), a lovely new 
Aster with numerous small flowers of a delightful 
pale lavender colour with a decided pink suffusion fid. 

Opulr, 2i feet, rosy lilac flowers.4d. 

Perfection (NEW), a very pleasing vnriety grow- 
ing about 3J feet high, bearing a profusion of white 
flowers; it has a flne branching habit and is a mass 

of flowers from top to bottom.6d. 

COLLECTION, 12 varieties, Bees' Selection.. .. 5/- 


6d. 
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SPRING BEDDING PLANTS. 

All strong transplanted stuff from open ground. 
Canterbury Bells, in separate colours, white, rose, 
blue, or mixed. Is. fid. doz.; 9s. fid. 100. • 

Myosotis alpestris, lovely blue, Is, doz.; 6s. 100. 
Iceland Poppies, very flne for table decoration, in 3 
colours separate, white, yellow, orange, or mixed, 2s, 6d doz.; 

PolyanthUB, tine large-flowered, mixed colours, 2s. 6d. 

Sweet William “Pink Beauty Seedlings," in 

several beautiful shades of salmon pink, Is. 3d. doz.; 8s. 10U. 
Wallflowers, blood-red or yellow, 9d. doz.; 4a. 6d. 100. 

Purple Foxgloves I Very handsome, 

White Foxgloves , Y strong plants, 

Gloxinia-flowered Foxgloves J 2s. bd. do/.. 
THREE FOR TWO. ...... 

Three plants of the same name will be supplied Tor the 
price of 2, e g., plants at 4d. each, 3 for 8d; fid. each, 3for Is. 

and so on. __ _ _ . , 

Order Now, or write for Bees New Plant Catalogue, 
gratis and post free. 

BEES LID., 175b, Mill St., Liverpool. 


THE 

BUYINC POWER 
* OF 

SIXPENCE 

was never more vividly brought to mind 
than when reviewing tho truly magni¬ 
ficent Roses offered at Gel. each in Bees’ 
New Rose Catalogue. We are speaking 
now of the value of the varieties, taking as a standard the 
prices at which many of them are Htill offered—9d., Is., Is. fid- 
each -in many quite up-to-date Catalogues, und also of the 
demand made for them by the Rose-buying public. 

The Roses named below are from Bees’ Catalogue. They 
include varieties which may just ly be termed THE Main- 
Stay of the Rose Garden. M 

Free flowering, hardy, fragrant, and beautiful, they till 
satisfactorily practically all needs. 

The trees themselves are superb. They are Famously 
Rooted, hardily grown on Bees' North Wales Rose Farm, 
and are Guaran tested -Guaranteed and tested for 
correct name and perfect condition. 

It is very important that you should order 
NOW, before the busiest part of the season comes along, 
so that the Roses may be delivered to you to plant and take 
root before the winter sets in. Orders are executed in 
rotation, commencing about the middle of October. But 
you can have your trees rnserrnt* •c- at any 

date convenient to you. . .... 

When ordering please cut out this advert, 
or quote numbers and names. 

Bees’ Guarantested Roses at 6d. 

Abel Carrier© (H.P ), dark crimson. 

Aennchen Muller, a dazzling pink dwarf 
poly an th a. 

Alfred Colomb (HP), brilliant red. very fragrant. 
A. K. Williams IH.I*. I, brilliant red. 

American Beauty (H.T.), rosy red, sweetly 
scented. 

Amy Robsart (S. Briar), deep brilliant rose. 
Augustine Guinnoisseau (il.T.). white. 
Bardou Job(H.T.), brilliant crimson. 

Baron de Bonstetten (H.P.), blockish velvety 
crimson. 

Baroness Rothschild (H P.), rosy pink. 
Captain Christy (H.T.), salmon pink. 

Captain Hayward (H.P.), fine crimson. 
Caroline Testout (H.T.), satin pink. 

Charles Lcfcbvro (H.P.), velvety crimson. 

Clio (H P. I. pale flesh pink. 

Com. Felix Faure (H.T.). crimson lake 
Countess of Oxford <11.P.). crimson red. 
Crimson Rambler (climber), bright crimson. 
Dulce of Edinburgh (H.P.), scarlet crimson 
Dundee Rambler (climber), white, shaded pink. 
Dupuy Jamain (H P.), bright cerise. 

Earl of Dufferin(H.P.), brilliant velvety crimson. 
Edith Bcllenden (Hybrid S. Briar), rose pink. 
Emperor du Maroc (H.P.). dark red. 

Etoile de France (H.T.). deep velvety crimson. 
Felicite Perpetue (climber), creamy white. 

F. K. Drusohki (H P ), snowy white. 

General Jacquiminot iH.P.), scarlet-crimson. 
Gladys Harkness (H.T.), salmon pink. 

Gloire Lyonais© (H.T.), canary yellow. 

Gloirc dos Polyantha, rosy pink Polyantha. 
Grace Darling (H.T.), cream shaded pink 
Grand Mogul (H P.), bright deep crimson. 
Gruss an Teplitz (H.T.). crimson. 

Helen Keller (H. P.), satiny rose. 

Her Majesty (H.P.). very clear rose pink. 
Hcrmosa (China), delicate pink. 

Hugh Dickson (H.T.). flne crimson. 

John Buskin (H.T.), bright carmine rose. 
Joseph Lowe (H.T.), carmine rose. 

Julio Mannering (Hybrid S. Briar), pearly pink. 
Konigln Carola (H.f.), satiny rose. 

Lady Penzance (Hybrid S. Briar), soft copper. 
Lady Quartus Ewart (H.T.), large paperwhite. 
Lady Waterlow (11.T.). clear salmon. 

La France (H.TJ. bright, rosy lilao. 

Mme. Georges Bruant (Rug), double white. 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (T ). bright golden yellow. 
Mme. Jules Grolez (H.T.), bright rose. 

Mme. Lambard (T ). bright rose. 

Mme. Mario Finger (H.P.), flesh-coloured. 
Mme. RavaryJ l• T.). pale orange. 

Mme. Victor Verdier (HP), clear lightcrmison. 
Magna Charta (H P.), bright rose, fragrant. 
Marie Van Houtte (T ), canary yellow. 

Meg Merrilies (Hybrid S. Briar), bright crimson. 
Mrs. John Laing (H P ), soft pink. 

Mrs. W. J. Grant ( H. I ). rose pmk. 

Old MOSS, true favourite old moss. 

Orleans ROSO, geranium rod Polyantha. 

1770 Paquerette, purcavhito Polyantha. 

196a Schneewittcnen, creamy white Polyantha 

Scnateur Vaisse (H.P ), dw p veDi ty crimson, 
Souv. de la Malmaison (Bourbon), charming 
flesh. 

Souv. de Marie Zayas(H.T), vivid carmine. 
Spenser (H.P.). BOH satiny rose. 

Sultan Of Zanzibar (H P ), dark maroon. 

Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi (H P ), glowing 

rose. 

Ulrich Brunner H.P ), cherry red. 

Victor Hugo (H.P.). dazzling crimson red. 

Victor Veraier 'll i'). rosy burmine. 
Viscountess Folkestone (H i ), pale salmon. 

"Warrior (H.T.). blood red. 

White Baroness 1 11 l’- l. pure white, tine shape. 
White Pet, white, t inted Pink polyantha. 

W. E. Lippiatt (II.T.), velvety crimson. 

Please quote numbers on your order. 

Terms cash with order. Carriage on 6 Roses, 5d.; 
on 12, Gd.; on 24, 8d. On fi climbers, fid.; on 12, 8d. 

If you do not see here what you want, write for BOCS’ 
New Rose Catalogue. It carries upwards of one 
hundred colour Illustrations of Roses, which have been 
produced from the latest colour-type process, from actual 
colour photographs taken by Bees Ltd. direct from the 
flowers. You would find this series of Illustrations of con¬ 
siderable value and assistance. 

Write for your free copy to-day, and enclose lid. for copy 
of Bees’ A B C of Rose Culture. 

Please do it NOW. Lest you forget. 

BEES LTD., 1/liii, Mill St, Liverpool. 
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Parts 1 and 2 of tlio Second Schedule to 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1008, just 
as if he were an ordinary tenant farmer. 
It may he, however, tlmt you do not come 
under the definition of n small holding 
within the meaning of the Small Holdings 
Act, 1908, and in that case you are in the 
position of an ordinary tenant farmer 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act. 
That, being so, you are entitled not only to 
compensation for improvements, but you 
appear to be entitled also to compensation 
for unreasonable disturbance, and if you 
want to claim that you must bear in mind 
the provision that within two months 
after receiving notice to quit, the tenant 
must give written notice to Ills landlord 
that he intends to claim compensation for 
disturbance, as well ns the ordinary form 
of compensation. I think you had better 
send to the publisher of this journal for 
a copy of the 1000 “Farm and Home Year 
Hook," which contains an article dealing 
fully with the law of agricultural hold¬ 
ings, and that will give you instructions 
as to what to do in the matter.— 
JIarrister. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Fumival-street, llolbom , London , K.C. 
Lettej-s on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper , the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rigidly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf , flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves ami points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one. kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of confers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour aiul size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Pruning Cliantlnis puniceus (Cham).- Pro¬ 
vided you have sufficient wall accommodation, 
your Clianthus Will not need to be pruned at 
all. If it. is desired to "keep it within bounds 
any pruning should he done in April. When 
sufficiently large, 0. puniceus albus is as free 
flowering as the type. 

Helxlne Solieroli (H. M. Holdsworth). — ThiH 
is a native of Corsica and Sardinia, and until 
•tile last few years was very fittle known. It 
makes a good rockwork plant, and is-hardy in 
most winters, though sometimes liable to damp 
off. We have also seen it. used as a carpeting 
plant in, summer bedding. The old name wau 
Solierolia Corsica. 

Rose Conrad F. Meyer, pruning (A. II. 

Tuffin). —This fine Rose grows more like a 
shrub than a Rose-bush, and will make a fine 
specimen if sparsely pruned. For such a 
purpose or if desired to grow it against a 
wall, this variety may have its strong last 
year's growths retained some feet, in length, 
hut if wanted as a big bush it is best to prune 
back last year's wood to about 6 inches or 
8 inches from the base. This ie a grand Rose 
for an exposed position. 

Begonia Worthi&na (A. S. Cawston).- This, 
one of the oldest of the tuberous-rooted section 
of Begonias, has for some reason nearly gone 
out of cultivation, but we have no doubt some 
of our nurserymen who grow greenhouse 
plants could procure bulbs for you. Its neat 
and erect growth renders it very suitable for 
the flower garden, while the orange-scarlet 
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flowers are suinciently numerous to lie a 
live. If the plants are brought nn 
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into bloom as soon as the growth reaches a 
height of about 8 inches. The plants need 
plenty of water in dry weather. To increase 
the stock divide the bulbs into two or three 
parts in t he spring. This Begonia may also be 
freely increased from cuttings at the same 
time, if they are cut off close to the bulb. 

Good Xing Henry (S. C. B.).—This plant is 
Ohenopodiurn Bonus Henricus. The seeds 
should be sown in the open ground in March 
on a well-manured bed in drills 12 inches 
apart, the young plants being later thinned to 
12 inches apart in the rows. The leaves are 
used as Spinach, and the shoots, earthed up 
and partially blanched, are cooked as Aspara¬ 
gus. The plants, if carefully cultivated, stand 
for many years. It is very rare to find it in 
cultivation now, except in Lincolnshire 
gardens. 

Antirrhinums, keeping (M. E. S.). —These 
can be so easily raised from seed and bloomed 
the same season that very few people trouble 
to keep the old plants or take cuttings in the 
autumn, unless in the case of a very fine 
variety that may be worth increasing. Young 
plants bloom far more freely, and such being 
the case, there is no need to keep the old 
plants, which often, after they have stood the 
winter, succumb to the frosts of early spring. 
If you do decide to retain the old plants, 
simply Cut off the flowering shoots. Do not cut 
the plants down in any way. If they should 
survive, you may get an earlier flowering Ilian 
from seedlings. In the case of such a weed as 
the Golden Rod, we should dig it up and throw 
it on the fire. 

Tropaeolum speciosum CM. P..).— Now that 
the plant, has become established and flowered 
well, it should give you very little trouble in 
future. Do not cut it down for some time to 
come, not, indeed, until there are signs of its 
going to rest naturally. At that time you 
might give a mulching of light mannre— 
heavy, fat, or close manure, like that from 
the cowsheds, should not be used, though tlie 
liquid therefrom might be used with ad¬ 
vantage during growth another year. A good 
way to train this plant, is by means of fish- 
netting fastened to the wall, the growths 
spreading thereon making a lovely curtain of 
tender green, later to he adorned with crimson- 
scarlet flowers. It is one or the plants which 
gardeners delight to succeed with, and no 
climbing subject brightens house or arbour 
one half so much in the waning days of 
summer as it does. 

FRUIT. 

Fig failing to fruit outdoors (A ’mbit ).— 
Outdoor Figs mature but. one crop of fruit in 
any one season, and when a second crop is put 
; forth gardeners generally remove the fruits as 
soon as large enough to lay hold of with the 
finger and thumb. We can hold out no hopes 
of the fruits ripening now on the tree in ques¬ 
tion. so your best course is to pull them off 
at once. Tlie reason, no doubt, why the first 
crop failed to swell and ripen was because the 
roots have cot out of bounds, and not want of 
moisture. When this occurs the fruits seldom 
or never survive the flowering period, and in¬ 
variably turn yellow and drop off. The remedy 
is to lift and shorten the roots, and to con¬ 
fine them within a certain area afterwards— 
say, 3 feet to 4 feet square and about 3 feet 
deep—either with 4i-inch walls, laid in cement, 
or a trench filled with nothing but lime-rub¬ 
bish rammed as hard as possible. If the sub¬ 
soil is of ordinary soil or clay the tree had 
better he lifted outright and a floor of con¬ 
crete, slates, or paving-stones put in to prevent 
the roots from striking downwards, hut this 
precaution is unnecessary if the under 
stratum is of rock or gravel. With the roots 
confined in this way. watering and feeding, 
when required, can then be carried out with¬ 
out fear of ill-results accruing. 

Fungus on Apple-shoots MKryf Selham).— 
The Apple growths sent are infected with 
scab fungus (Fusicladium dendritirum). Your 
best course is to spray at once, not only the I 
particular tree from which the wood 
• forwarded was taken, but all in the vicinity 
of it, with Bordeaux mixture or liver of sul¬ 
phur (sulphide of potassium). If you pur¬ 
chase the former, apply it as per directions. 
With regal’d to the latter, first dissolve l lb. 
soft soap in a gallon of hot water, add 3 oz. of 
the sulphide, and then dilute sufficiently to 
make 10 gallons. This chemical you can ob¬ 
tain at a cheap rate at any chemist’s, and if 
you have but a few trees to spray this would 
prove the cheaper of the two fungicides we 
name. Seeing the condition the wood in in. 
at least tly-ee sprayings at intervals of a week 
or ten days will be necessary. At the winter 
! pruning cut out as far as you can all infected 
I pieces of young wood, and afterwards spray 
the trees with caustic alkali to which a fungi¬ 
cide has been added. The Woburn wash 
answers this purpose. Next spring spray be¬ 
fore the buds break, again when the fruit has 
set. and once or twice afterwards with liver of 
sulphur. The first time use a 3 oz. solution, 
and for succeeding sprayings half this 
strength, as the foliage will then be young and 
tender, and susceptible to injury. 

SHORT REPLIES. 


Rose-blight. —1, You may thin out the shoots 
a little now. but do not cut the Roses down 
until next March, at the same time placing a 
mulch of rotten manure on the surface. 2. It 
is very difficult to say. so much depending on 


the strength of the seedling Apple and the 
treatment it has received. 3, Yes, Dahlias can 
be raised from seed, but if you go in for this 
you will, we fear, have many blanks and but 
few prizes. — E. T. —1, The only plant that 
will answer your requirements as to an “ever¬ 
green self-clinging climbing plant " is the Ivy, 
of which there are now many fine forms. The 
best self-clinging climber is Ampelopsis Veitchi, 
which is, however, deciduous. 2, Certainly. 
Laurels can he increased from cuttings, but 
you can buy strong plants so cheaply that it 
is not worth while troubling to raise your own 

plaufs.-.4. C .—Hollyhocks are quite hardy. 

There is no need to lift them. Mrs. Arthur. 

-You cannot have a better position for the 
Fors.vthia than the south wall to which you 

refer.- Mrs. Leader. We have never seen 

Rose shoots so badly attacked by brown-scale 
as those you send us. and if all the plants are 
in the same condition we should not hesitate 
to throw them on the fire, and thus prevent 
the spread of the pest to the other inmates of 

the bouse.-- South Stafford. -The Peat Moaa 

retains too much moisture, hence the trouble. 
Ground oyster-shell or ashes not too finely 
sifted would be much better. You will also 
require more heat than you are apparently 
giving. The Gloxinias, if they have been 
flowering during the summer, ought now to be 
going to rest.- -R. J. Clarke. —The Potato you 
send has been attacked by “ Potato-scab.” See 
reply to “ P. G. S..“ Rugby, in our issue of Octo¬ 
ber 4th. page 652. A Inn Lambert.~ Certainly, 
a very unusual and curious growth of a Pear. 

-Terpsichore.- If you could have holes 
bored in the basin, then put in some drainage, 
you might, try Creeping Jenny. It would be. 
however, far better to remove the whole of the 
unsightly piping and basin, and so devote the 
larger basin to the Nymphceas, etc., you refer 

to. - (i. M. Cullen. - We can find no traces of 

any fungus, the yellowing of the leaves being 
due to the plants having been sown too 
thickly. It is not too late to thin out the 
plants and set them out less thickly on rich 
soil.-- II. Palmer.—If one may judge by the 
rotten condition of the crown of the plant you 
send us, you have been deluging the plants 
with water, and it is just possible that the 
plants may at some time have been allowed 
to get dry at the roots. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Violet. 1, Ceanothus 
rigidus; 2, We cannot undertake to name 

Roses.- X. Y. Z.. Cheshire.— It is impossible 

to name the plant from your description. If 
you will kindly send us complete material in 
the shape of flowers and leaves we will do our 

best to help you.- E. M. Ruder. —Rubun 

odoratus. Garinish. 1. Erica var. of 
common Heather, probably Alporti; 2, Erica 
eiliaris; 3. Erica stricta; 4. Cornish Heath (E. 

vagans), rosy form.-- C. -1, Aster Amellus 

bcssarabicus; 2, Pyrethrum uliginosum; 3. 
Bed urn spectabile; 4, Small flowers of Monarda 

didyma. - T. IK.— 1, J indicia carnea; 2, Pani- 

cum variegation ; 3. Nerine Fothergilli: 4, Poly- 
sticluim angulare. M. C. I). 1, Nephrodium 
molle; 2, Asplenium viviparum: 3, Pteria 

argyrea.- Newry. Tihouchina heteromalla. 

Names of fruits, G. E. W. Apples: 1, Cox's 
Pomona; 2, Hawthornden : 3. Worcester Pear- 
main.- IK. 71. Impossible to name from 

such poor specimens as you send us.- If. 

Graham. —Quite impossible to name from such 

fruits as you send us.- J. A’.—Apples: 1, 

King of the Pippins; 2. Ribston Pippin; 3. 
Ecklinville Seedling; 4. Red or Winter Haw- 

thornden.- J. R.— Apples: 1, Mere de 

Menage: 2, King of the Pippins. Pears: 3, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey; 4, Souvenir de Con- 
gres.- M. /•'. IK. Apples: 1, Emperor Alex¬ 

ander; 2. The Queen: 3. Blenheim Orange; 4, 
Cox’s Orange. Thanks for good specimens; it 

is a pleasure to name from such material.- 

E. Ross- -Apples: 1, Warner's King. 2, Haw¬ 
thornden ; 3. Cellini; 4. Lord Derby.---- J. Mills. 

Apples: 1, Lord Suffield; 2, Down ton Pippin; 
3, ltymer; 4, Golden Spire.- - A dam.- Pears : 
1, Beurre Clairgeau; 2. Beurr6 d’Amanlis; 3, 
Autumn Bergamot; 4, Baronne de Melio. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Mons. A. Dessert, a Chenonceatix (Indre-ot- 
Loire), France. Catalogue of P atonies und 
Iris. 

P. nr. Jong, Hillegom, Holland.- -List of Bulbs. 

W. Watson and Sons, Ltd.. Clontarf Nurseries, 
Dublin.- Border Carnations. Spring Flowers 
and BvdtlinQ Plants. 

F. C. Hkinumann, Erfurt. X or el ties for l9U t . 

E. N. Kilimon. West Bromwich .—Bulbs and 
Seals for Autumn Planting 

D. Stalker and Son. Royal Gardens. Lodgehill, 
Inverness-road, Nairn .—A atumn List of Bulbs 
and Roots. 

R. A. Morris. 225. Bristol-street, Birmingham. 
- Descriptive. Catalogue of Bulbs, Roses , Carna¬ 
tions. Ilardy Plants, and Trees. 

Loganberry with Raspberry flavour.—I 

can grow Loganberries very well, but do not 
succeed with Raspberries. Will you kindly in¬ 
form me which of the hybrids (Raspberry x 
Blackberry) approximates most nearly to the 
Raspberry flavour: Phenomenal berry. Low- 
berry, Lnxtonberry, or any other, as I want 
to get hack to the Raspberry flavour as near 
as possible whilst still retaining the Logan¬ 
berry strength and free-fruiting?—F. G. 
Harris, Rings bridge, Heron. 
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THE BARBER IN THE GARDEN. 
The pictorial advertisements of nursery¬ 
men inviting orders for trees and shrubs 
distorted out of all recognition suggest that 
there is a danger of this decadent form of 
gardening gaining some hold on the public 
taste. This would he deplorable at a time 
(Then beautiful flowering shrubs from 
China and Japan are coming to this 
country and are found to be hardy in our 
climate. With so large a choice of plants 
of rare beauty and grace ready to our 
hands there w'as never a time when there 
is less reason to revert to the efforts of the 
harbor for the decoration of our gardens. 

I do not know wliat the defence of the 
barber’s accomplishment is (I refuse to 
call it an art), but I am curious to learn, 
and if any of the admirers of this form of 
gardening will set forth their views it will 
be interesting as a phenomenon, if nothing 
else. When this style of gardening is at¬ 
tacked. Hie stock reply is “It \s a ques¬ 
tion of taste.” That it is a question of 
had taste it is not difficult to show. The 
first sentence of Bacon's well-known essay 
on “Gardens" gives us a text: 4 God 
Almighty first planted a garden. M But 
God Almighty did not create trees and 
shrubs in the forms of birds, beasts, and 
fishes; lie gave to them a form of their 
own; ever beautiful, free, and of infinite 
variety In colour and growth. If, then, 
the defence is that it is a question of taste, 
it may Ik* answered that no one with any 
pretension to good taste would exhibit it 
by disfiguring the work of the Creator. 
For, as I understand it, good taste Is the 
perception and light use of the work of 
Nature, and had taste is the want of per¬ 
ception and tlie misuse of it. I have 
hoard a plea for the barber’s work that 
“it is so Elizabethan.” But why should 
we copy one of the worst features of a 
time when the variety of noble trees and 
shrubs was limited compared with our own 
day? 

A great authority of our day lias happily 
defined a good garden as "one that an 
artist would feel moved to paint.” It is 
difficult to escape from a definition so 
comprehensive. Wliat artist worthy of 
the name could l>e found who would he 
moved to paint a collection of distorted 
trees and shrubs? I have heard of a good 
artist who complained even of the hard 
line of a clipped yew hedge in a garden of 
beautiful flowers. He said it troubled him 
sorely ns a false note amongst natural 
forms of beauty and grace. Perhaps there 


It is really no matter for pride at all. 
Good taste is a more likely comrade of 
humility and goes with a childlike rever¬ 
ence for the work of the Creator as shown 
to us in the clouds, the mountains, the 
waves, the forests, the flowers, and in the 
flight of birds. These are examples of 
the highest attainable in beauty of form 
and colour. 

Culture, by which good taste is acquired, 
comes from the loving study of these 
things with the heart of a child. There is 
hope for everyone (even the admirer of 
the barber's garden) who will go to school 
in the world of natural beauty and there 
learn, that it is no sign of good taste or 
culture, even though he lie the possessor 
of an Elizabethan mansion, to make trees 
resemble peacocks, but that this is simply 
a reversion to a vain and futile form of 
gardening practised by people who are 
thoughtless of the beauty and natural 
forms that are everywhere about them. 
The mansion gains nothing, loses rather, 
for distorted trees are an irritant in the 
neigh boil rhood of a bountiful building. 

The conclusion of all this is that to 
Nature we must go to get educated in 
taste. The artist goes there, and even he 
follows her with halting footsteps, and 
this is felt keenly enough by all great 
artists. A famous Eton tutor once wrote 
in his diary in Italy an inspired sentence 
under the emotional influence of Nature’s 
handiwork, a sentence which goes to the 
root of the matter : 

" All the artists of this century arc dust 
compared to the creeper that hung like a 
child’s uncombed hair over a white garden 
wall near the Lateran, a handful of 
largesse scattered by spring." 

Sydney Spalding. 

South Darenth , Kent. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Solidago virgaurea prostrata _I often 

see our wild Golden Rod in pretty groups 
in the woods and think more of it than of 
some of the American kinds. This is a 
prostrate form new to me from Friar Park. 
— W. 

Primula muscarioides. The Primroses, 
once so few and so simple to think about, 
are now, to some of us, almost among the 
mysteries. This like a fairy grape 
Hyacinth I can but record, knowing 
nothing of its ways or wants. From Sir 
Frank Crisp. 


a fair description of their merits and, in 
addition, a history of their origin, which 
is useful and interesting.—\V. .1. 

Farmer. 

Aster Mme. Gouchault.— In a border of 
Michaelmas Daisies I saw the other day, 
this was one of the host and most useful 
of the dwarf varieties, which, by the way, 
are not too plentiful. It is only about; 
2 feet high, as a rule, but this season is 
even less. The lovely pink flowers are 
freely borne and are delightful both in the 
border or for cutting.— S. Arnott. 

Chrysogonum virginianum.— There is 
no reason why we should not have an 
index of flowers. Our hardy flowers 
are so beautiful, and important, and with¬ 
out fault that things noticed by botanists 
and others without much merit should be 
weeded out. This I have had for years, 
but it is too much of the weedy order, 
with no beauty of bloom or grace of habit 
that I am goiug to put it on the fire.—W. 

Rosa Moyesi in Scotland.— This fine 
Rose is hardy in the uplands of Dumfries¬ 
shire, and even were it only for its hand¬ 
some fruits it would be worth growing. 
In a garden in a cold and exposed situa¬ 
tion 1 saw the other day a good plant of 

R. Moyesi with a fair number of its large, 
almost flask-shaped, bright-red fruits. 
In the garden referred to, which has a 
very gravelly and dry soil, R. Moyesi lias 
flowered well during the past season.— 

S. Arnott. 

Rose Bessie Brown in America.— In your 
issue of September flth I notice a repeated 
Inquiry from C. Harris about growing 
Bessie Brown Rose. I have grown it for 
several years, first in Albany, New York, 
then here (Narberth, Pa.), transplanting 
the bush twice, and it has grown better 
each time. Without any special care it 
lias made a fine growth and furnished 
beautiful bloom nil through the season. A 
slip rooted last fall has lately given two 
fine blooms. The flowers are very frag¬ 
rant and last a long time after being cut. 
This Rose is tlie pet of the family, it lias 
received little or no feeding.—Wu. Hoyt 
Coleman. 

Salvia Bethelli. —This Sage is not now 
so often met with as was at one time the 
ease, and in view of the many better varie¬ 
ties now available one can hardly wonder 
at it. It is of n rigid and somewhat un¬ 
gainly habit, while its purple or purpllsli- 
wliite blooms are not so striking or so 
effective ns those of brighter colours. 
Nevertheless, S. Bethelli, from its period 
of flowering and the duration of its 
blooms, Is not without value as a winter 
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find spring flowering plant, and the ease 
with which it may be propagated and its 
few requirements during its season of 
growth render it valuable.—K. 13. T. 

A note from the Mariposa Grove.— A few 
days ago 1 was in the Mariposa Grove of 
I tig Trees—always a wonderful experience, 
but particularly delightful in the 
autumn. Our native Baueberry grew 
beneath the trees, displaying wonderful 
masses of the highly-polished red berries. 
I enclose a little packet of the seed.— 
VY. L. .1 KPS ON. 

Clematis in the house.— One of the great 
merits of these finest of climbers is their 
late-flowering habit—often blooming into 
November. I have now in the house 
several large-flowered kinds of Japanese 
or Chinese origin, and also the ordi¬ 
nary fragrant C. Flainmula and C. 
grata. Where the plants are well grown 
ample pieces may be cut, showing the 
grace of tendril shoots and buds as well 
as the handsome blooms.—W., Sussex. 

Acacia dealbata.- Surprising to see this 
in mid-October in the forest ridges of 
Sussex, and in flower too. We are too apt 
to think our climate will only do for the 
hardiest things until some bold man leads 
the way lyid puts a plant out, somewhat 
In the way we read the Spartans put out 
a child. There is* little in the way of 
special advantages in the garden referred 
to beyond a moderate elevation, keeping 
things out. of the frost; the soil the 
ordinary cool loam of the district. And 
the graceful tree well deserves a place.— 
W. 

A pretty rock and water garden.— Mr. 

E. A. Hornel, the well-known artist, has a 
charming garden at Broughton House, 
Kirkcudbright, a specially attractive 
feature being the combined rock and 
water garden. The pond is of informal 
outline and filled with good Nymphaeas, 
which are giving enormous blooms this 
season. The rock garden, constructed of 
water-worn stones, contains many choice 
and good plants. The collection of .Saxi¬ 
frages is already a tine one, and com¬ 
prises the best of the different sections. 
Campanulas are also in considerable 
numbers, and C. Steveni nana is doing 
splendidly. Among the Diant buses I 
observed a very fine group of D. Napoleon 
III. The smaller r«x*k shrubs are al.so 
thoroughly well represented.— 8. Arnott. 

Primula kewensis in bloom in October. 
—Though winter and spring are usually 
regarded as the flowering season of this 
Primula, a batch of it is now in bloom in 
the greenhouse at Kcw, in which struc¬ 
ture a mass of Primula obconica also occu¬ 
pies a prominent iK)sition. With regard to 
Primula kewensis, it is strange that lor 
some years after its introduction it was 
regarded as impossible to obtain fertile 
seed, but now it seems to be plentiful 
enough. For a time it was increased only 
by division, a somewhat slow process. 
Besides the ordinary form of Primula 
kewensis Messrs. Veitcli have obtained the 
variety farinosa, whose main distinction 
is that the leaves are more mealy in 
character than those of the type. Primula 
kewensis was an accidental seedling 
raised at Kew, presumably a cross 
lx*tweeu the little Himalayan Primrose 
(Primula fioribunda) and the Abyssinian 
Primula verticillnta.—K. K. W. 

Polygonum compactum.— This species is 
conspicuous amongst the various kinds of 
Knot. Grass by reason of its bushy charac¬ 
ter and free-flowering. Growing from 
2 feet to .1 ft*et in height, it spreads by 
means of underground stems. Each stem 
branches freely and bears dark green, 
henrt-sha[H‘d leaves, which are each from 
2 Inches to 4 indies long and upwards of 
2 inches wide. The white flowers appear 
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in terminal and axillary inflorescences 
during August and September, remaining 
in good condition for several weeks. It is 
a native of Japan and is an excellent plant 
for tlie wilder parts of the garden, whilst 
a clump or two might well be admitted into 
the herbaceous border. When once estab¬ 
lished, little fear may be felt regarding its 
safety ; in fact it is usually necessary to 
reduce the clumps each year when planted 
in a restricted area. Division forms a 
ready means of increasing the stock, whilst 
root cuttings quickly form plants from 
adventitious buds.—L. 

The Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia 
citriodora Among plants which have ap¬ 
parently been suited by the dry, hot 
summer, the Lemon-scented Verbena is 
conspicuous. Seldom have I 'seen it so 
vigorous and healthy, and the growth, 
some 4 foot in height, leaves little to be 
desired. Always a favourite by reason of 
its refreshing perfume, A. citriodora is 
well adapted for culture in a warm and 
sunny place in the open during the summer 
and autumn months; and in such situa¬ 
tions small plants put out early in June 
attain to considerable dimensions before 
the end of the season. In exceptionally- 
favoured districts the Lemon-scented 
Verbena may practically lie considered 
hardy, for if cut to the ground-line it 
breaks away vigorously in the following 
year. It is wise, however, to raise a few j 
young plants annually, and these can 1 
readily be obtained from cuttings of young ! 
wood in spring inserted in sandy soil and 
kept airtight in a greenhouse until rooted. 
Thesis grown on in a comfortable heat, 
and gradually hardened off, make useful 
stuff for planting. Apart from its pleasant 
odour, the slender panicles of minute 
white flowers at the terminals of the stems 
are not unattractive, and contrast well 
with tiie bright green of the foliage.— 
K. B. T. 

Aster Climax. — I am fully in accord 
with your correspondent in his notes on 
Michaelmas Daisies, page 054, regarding 
the variety Climax a.s one of the finest of 
them all. To my mind a great charm is 
the manner in which the flowers arc dis¬ 
posed on the long, firm shoots, for in¬ 
stead of being arTangl'd in a flattened 
bunch as many of them are, they are borne 
in such a manner that the individual 
flowers can he clearly seen. The main 
branches, too, are fairly rigid, a fact 
which is greatly in their favour for 
furnishing large vases, for which it. is—at 
least, in my opinion—superior to any 
other Michaelmas Daisy. By some its 
height is considered against it, and there 
are, of course, places where its 0 feet 
steins would not lie desirable, but, on the 
other hand, plenty of suitable spots may 
be found for it. The colour of tlie flowers 
is very pleasing, a remark also that ap¬ 
plies to the leaves, for the foliage Is very 
distinct from that of piost of the others. 
Beauty of Colwall is far more sparse in 
the production of suckers—indeed, it is 
one of the most sparing of the varieties in 
this respect. With regard to the Michael¬ 
mas Daisies in general, the display in my 
garden, at least, was cut short by tlie 
excessively hot. weather that w*e experi¬ 
enced during the latter part of Septemlier, 
as the flowers were shrivelled lip almost 
as soon ns they opened.—W. T. 

Berberis dictyophylla. — Although M. 
Maurice de Vilmorin had grown this for 
some time previously in his arboretum at 
lx‘s Barres, it was not distributed until 
1S07. It. is a native of Yunnan, and seeds 
are said to have lieen sent from Se Tchuen 
to France by M. R. P. Fargos. The 
species, however, appears to have been 
named by Franchet from specimens col¬ 
lided at an altitude of 3.000 feet on 
Funynng-shnn by Father Delava y. A 


figure and description of the plant are 
given by M. L. de Vilmorin in Frutice- 
tuin Vihnorinianum ” (p. ID), which was 
published in 1004. It is there represented 
as a spreading hush of rather graceful 
outline, and the same remarks are 
applicable to it ns seen growing in this 
country. Attaining a height of at least 
3 feet, the long, slender branches are con¬ 
spicuous by reason of their glaucous cover¬ 
ing. The leaves are small and deciduous, 
and the pale yellow flowers appear from 
their axils, either singly or in pairs, 
during May. Bright red, oval fruits suc¬ 
ceed the flowers, and they usually ripen 
during August, hanging in good condition 
until well on into October. Like other 
Barberries, it succeeds in any good garden 
soil. It is easily increased from seeds, 
which are freely borne after a plant has 
on<e become well established.—D. 

Scarcity of Chrysanthemums in pro¬ 
vincial towns,— It is rather a surprise to 
read the remarks of “ E. G.” in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated of October 11th (p. 062). 
I am in entire concurrence with the edi¬ 
torial note, especially as I have this year 
had exceptional opportunities of seeing 
gardens and nurseries. Everywhere I 
found evidence of the great favour in 
which these plants are held, and of the 
enormous quantity of flowers which are 
grown for sale in the florists* shops. It 
is rather amazing to see the number of 
bunches which are sold, as well as the 
great number of plants which are grow*n 
in gardens for the owner’s pleasure or for 
cutting for the home. To those of us who 
can remember when the only Japanese 
Early Chrysanthemum we had was Mine. 
C. Desgranges, and when we were limited 
to Pompones and small reflexed flowers, 
the advance is literally amazing.—S. 
Arnott, l)umf ricfi. 

• -“ E. G. M (p. 602) has been unfor¬ 

tunate in his northern experiences of 
Chrysanthemums. I quite agree with the 
editorial note concerning the popularity of 
these autumn-flowering plants in Scotland 
further south than Aberdeen. Early- 
blooming Chrysanthemums are nowhere 
more widely grown than in and around 
the Scottish capital, not only in the 'com¬ 
paratively open places in the suburbs, but 
in the front gardens of houses in the 
middle of the city. Yearly 1 have noted 
fine displays in the most unpromising- 
looking streets so late ns the time of tlie 
Chrysanthemum show in November. At 
Kingsknowe Station, on the Caledonian 
Railway, there is annually to be seen a 
display of the finest varieties, one which 
might be envied by any gardener, and 
wdiich Mr. Ritchie, the station-master, 
grows exceptionally well. At Prestwick, 
in Ayrshire, a remarkable show of early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums may lie seen at. 
the Police Station, and throughout Ayr 
they are universally grown. In Dum¬ 
fries the same is the case. Perhaps the 
finest, lot I have seen are those of Mr. 
Robert Houston, Gownnlea, Kirkcud¬ 
bright. From these by no means isolated 
eases, in widely different parts of the 
country, I can only rejieut that “ E. G.” 
has been unfortunate in his experiences.— 
Kirk. 

Cotoneaster frigida.— This is con¬ 
spicuous amongst other Cotonoasters, not 
only by reason of its stature, but also on 
account of its free fruiting. A native of 
the Himalaya, it has long boon an occu¬ 
pant of our gardens, and large, mature 
plants are not uncommon. Although fre¬ 
quently met, with as a bush 35 feet or 
18 feet in height, it sometimes grows as 
high again with a spread of from 25 feet 
to 30 feet. An exceptionally fine example 
was to lx* seeu a few. years ago near tin* 
kitchen garden at Cah-lew. near Fal- 
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mouth. This was said io have a spread of | 
40 feet and to l>e over 30 feet high. The ( 
leaves are 4 inches to 5 inches long, light 
green above, and covered with soft, : 
greyish hairs beneath. The white flowers I 
appear in large, flattened inflorescences | 
during May. and are followed by large , 
beads of fruits, which ripen during 
August. The berries are bright red in j 
colour. Seeds ripen eacli year, and form ( 
the best means of increase. Young plants 
grow rapidly, and at four years or five | 
years of age are from S foot to 10 feet high, 
at which age. as a rule, fruiting com- 1 
mcneex. if birds are kept away, tlie fruit j 
will remain good for three months.—I). 

-Among bur autumnal berry-bearing 

plants few are so attractive as C. frigida, I 
and few bear such heavy crops of fruit. I 


FRUIT. 

PEACH TREES AFTER FRUITING. 

A seasonable and practical note appears i 
on page 014 in a recent issue anent the | 
treatment of Peach-trees after the fruit 
has been gathered. Undoubtedly, in many | 
instances the trees are somewhat neg- I 
lected at this stage in the way of keep- I 
ing the foliage, especially of trees under l 
glass, clean and healthy by daily syring¬ 
ing, also seeing that the soil is kept suf¬ 
ficiently moist, and that the shoots, or 
tile greater part of them (hat have home 
the crop, are removed early. More do- j 
pends on the early cutting out of growths 
that have fruited than is generally 
realised. The object to aim at is to see 


the trees are being disbudded, by seeing 
that one shoot at least is retained at the 
base of each of those which are developing 
the crop. In this way there will be 
always a new growth to replace I lie old 
directly the latter is cut out. l‘y fol¬ 
lowing this plan the trees never really 
become overcrowded with foliage, while 
all the main branches will be furnished 
with the right kind of fruiting wood. 
Where disbudding is carried out 
judiciously, and after-attention paid to 
summer pruning, winter pruning is re¬ 
duced (o a minimum. How much heller 
I liis must, prove in every way lor the well¬ 
being of the trees generally, and for the 
prospect of the future crop, than allow¬ 
ing the branches to remain in a crowded 
state until the foliage falls, perhaps pro- 



Part of bold rock garden (Red leaf). (See page 693.) 


I At present the trees are heavily laden 
with their bright-red berries, which re¬ 
semble to some extent those of the Rowan, 
and they make an effective foil to clumps 
| of Rhododendrons in a shaded walk. The 
display, unfortunately, will be but short¬ 
lived. for birds—especially blackbirds— 
relish them exceedingly, and soon strip the 
berries from the boughs. Of somewhat 
rapid growth, C. frigida in a few years 
soon attains considerable dimensions, and, 
If somewhat ungainly in habit, its produc¬ 
tiveness and its attractiveness when in 
fruit to some extent atone for its rather 
straggling growth. A heavy, wet soil 
seems to suit the requirements of this 
Cotoneaster equally as well as a light and 
porous medium, for in both conditions it 
flourishes in a marked way in these 
l gardens.— Balmae, Kirhcjglbriglit. . 
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that the shoots of the current season have 
every chance of developing properly, and 
this is only secured by allowing sufficient 
space. Without this the growths become 
thin and elongated, and the buds, both 
fruit and wood, lack that plumpness 
necessary to produce bold bloom and, con¬ 
sequently, the finest fruit. 

The practice, therefore, of what may l>e 
termed summer pruning, or oixming out 
the branches directly the crop is cleared, 
cannot be over-estimated, as by so doing 
(lie trees are not only relieved of super¬ 
fluous leafage, but the various new 
growths, which are to replace those of last 
season, get the necessary space for full 
light and air to act freely upon them. It 
is very necessary, however, that this re¬ 
moval of the old fruiting wood should be 
borne in mind earlier in the season, when 


maturely, and then resorting to winter 
j pruning! 

So much importance do some successful 
growers attach to the early removal of 
wood which has produced fruit that each 
shoot, as the fruit is gathered, is cut 
out. There is much to be said for this, as 
by its removal the new growth at its base 
receives direct benefit. Moreover, the 
work is carried out piecemeal as it were, 
and there is not a large amount of foliage 
removed at one time, therefore, no 
check is given. 

Those who have not already opened out 
their trees in tie way described should 
lose no time in doing so, as the new wood 
would be greatly benefited by as much ex¬ 
posure as possible during what time there 
j is left for it to bt'cqmp pqoperly developed 
! before the folia*-.e is shed. R, P. 
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TREATMENT OF YOUNG VINES IN 
POTS. 

I have, in 7-inch pots, some small Vines which 
appear to have been raised from eyes in the 
spring. They are about the size of a small 
lead-pencil. Ought I to cut them back to one 
eye and repot into larger pots? Any advice as 
to soil and pots will oblige.—E. B. 

[It is now too late to repot the Vines. 
This should have been done some months 
ago. Your best course now is to treat 
them as cut-backs, i.c., as soon as they 
lose their leaves cut them down to the two 
lowermost buds nearest the soil in the pots. 
If pruned then they will not bleed when 
started next spring. If you wish to grow 
them on into fruiting-canes next year they 
should be placed in a suitable temperature 
early in January, and as soon as the buds 
have broken well, shake them out and re¬ 
pot, using for the purpose clean pots of 
the same size and new compost. Compost 
suitable for the i lotting of Vines should 
consist of the best fibrous loam that can 


beforehand, so that it becomes warmed be¬ 
fore the potting takes place. This latter 
is also best done in the house as there is 
then no risk of the Vines or their roots 
experiencing a chill. Until the new com¬ 
post has taken full possession of the 
roots, watering must be carefully done. 

! When well rooted liquid manure may be 
j given once daily. Place a neat stake in 
j each pot at the time potting is being done 
' to which to attach the young Vine growths 
, as they lengthen out.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines for west wall.— 

Please to name the four best Peach-trees to 
j follow one another, and three best Nectarines. 

' I want them for a west wall to train on wires. 
VY’ould you kindly let me know the best time 
for planting? I have a Peach-house with four 
I Peach-trees (Duchess of Cornwall, Princess of 
| Wales, Barrington, and Peregrine) and one 
Nectarine (Cardinal).—C. A. 

[For a west wall in your part of Sussex 



The Royal Fern (Osmund a recalls) (Rcdleaf). ( See page 693. ) 


be obtained. For use at this stage tlie 
loam should be broken up either by pulling 
or chopping it to pieces to a fairly small 
state. To it add some broken charcoal, a 
little lime rubble broken small, and a 
7-inch pot full of bone-meal to each barrow¬ 
load of the foregoing materials when 
mixed together. When the Vines are 
growing freely and it is found on knocking 
one out of its pot that there is plenty of 
white roots pushing out and beginning to 
coil round the sides of the ball, the time 
has arrived to give them their final shift 
into 10-inch pots. This time the compost 
may be used in a fairly rough state, add¬ 
ing some well-rotted manure free of worms 
and on the dry side to the other ingredients 
already mentioned in the proportion of one 
peck to each barrow-load of compost. The 
I tots must be clean, well drained, and the 
crocks covered with rough pieces of the 
loam. Rotting must be firmly done, using 
a potting-stick to secure that end. The 
compost is usually taken into the house 
where the Vines are growing a few days 
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tbe four following varieties of reaches 
should succeed well—viz., Duke of York, ! 
Crimson Galande, Goshawk, and Stirling 
l Castle. These would ripen in the order in ! 

! which they are given, and form a succes- 
I sion from the end of July until the middle 
or third week in September. Throe good 
Nectarines to ripen in succession from 
mid-August to mid-September are Lord 
Napier, Hardwicke Seedling, and Pit- 
maston Orange. An earlier ripening sort j 
than Lord Napier is Early Rivers, and one 
later is Humboldt. In either case there is I 
a difference of ten days. The best time \ 
for planting is in autumn or as soon as 
you can obtain the trees from the j 
nurseries. Therefore, place your order ! 
without delay, when you will not only re- j 
ceive the trees in good time, but the order 
will be executed before the best are sold 
out. In the meantime prepare the stations 
for the trees, and then they can be planted . 
as soon as you receive them.] 

Raspberries on north borders. — The 
Raspberry does fairly well with what one 


may term indifferent treatment, not 
always caused by neglect, but due to poor¬ 
ness of soil, worthless canes, and inatten¬ 
tion after the fruits are gathered. The 
best Raspberries I ever had were in the. 
Midlands, on a north, cool border. Tbe 
canes often grew from 8 feet to 10 feet 
high in a single season, and as thick as a 
man’s thumb. The Raspberry, being a 
surface rooter, suffers greatly in dry, 
gravelly soils from drought and crowded 
growths. There must be no crowding, as 
••Kirk*’ advises at page 554. Early re¬ 
moval of useless canes, and plenty of feed¬ 
ing, are all-important. The stools referred 
to were mulched heavily with manure in 
the autumn and spring, and with plenty of 
food growth was very strong, and the 
fruits very fine. By growing on north 
borders the plants give a succession of 
fruit to those in the open, and crop freely 
owing to the cool root-run.—W. 

The dry weather and growth.— While in 
some instances the abnormally dry season 
has stunted the growth of very many sub¬ 
jects, yet on deeply trenched and naturally 
retentive soil the beat experienced has 
acted in quite an opposite direction. On a 
large break of this description there are 
grown in these gardens, among other 
things, Raspberries, Loganberries, and 
Jerusalem Artichokes. Out of curiosity, 
the other day the current season’s growths 
were measured, and the results were 
rather surprising in view of the rainless 
period through which we have passed, and 
are still, unfortunately, passing. Actual 
measurements revealed the following state 
of affairs :—Raspberry canes attained to a 
height of 9 feet 4 inches, while the steins 
of the Artichokes were 11 feet 5 inches 
high. The Loganberry canes gave the 
extraordinary measurement of 18 feet 
2 inches, a result which goes far to con¬ 
firm nil opinion which I have frequently 
expressed—that in spite of the undoubted 
value of this fruit, the inside of a garden 
is no place for the Loganberry. Its en¬ 
croaching habit and the difficulty of keep¬ 
ing it within bounds undoubtedly detract 
from its value, and its place is a field, 
where it may grow at will.— Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

Peach Peregrine. —Few of the newer 

Peaches have made headway so rapidly 
as tlie one named above. This is not sur¬ 
prising when its good qualities are taken 
into account. I have this season seen 
some very fine trees of this variety in pots, 
and fevfr, if any, as far as my knowledge 
goes, are better for pots. Grown thus, it 
is very prolific and a free grower. This 
year Peregrine has been all one could 
desire both under glass and on protected 
walls, and for the latter purpose should 
take the place of Crimson Galande. Like 
the last-named, it crops grandly, but the 
fruits are of better quality and do not lose 
their flavour when quite ripe so quickly 
as the older variety. Peregrine is tin 
doubtedly one of the handsomest Peaches 
we have, having a smooth brilliant skin, 
crimson on the exposed side—the flesh 
melting. It may be termed an early 
August fruit, and is one of the best that 
Messrs. Rivers have given us.—W. 

Apple Peasgood’s Nonsuch.- This fine 
Apple is almost too well known to l»e 
noticed in Gardening Illustrated. I 
found it to be quite eatable In its un¬ 
cooked state, and, as a cooker, it 
appears to be all that is desirable 
—large and sweet. I should say that 
it would be a good bearer in Corn¬ 
wall, as Charles Ross, one of its descend¬ 
ants, and a very much inferior Apple as 
regards quality, hears well here. Charles 
Ross appears to be of little value unless 
to look at—one of those varieties that the 
world would not miss.—W. J. Farmer. 
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THE ItOYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 

Sir,— I have read Mr. Mark Fenwick’s 
letter In your last issue and I think he is 
hardly fair to the lto.val Horticultural 
Society or the nurserymen. As regards 
the fortnightly shows at Vincent Square 
and the larger exhibitions in May and July, 
were it not for the nurserymen where 
would the exhibits be? It is not necessary 
to be in the trade to know that it costs a 
lot of money putting up regular shows at 
the Royal Horticultural Society's Hall. 
Granted that it pays—and why should it 
not?—but for this result there would be 
few. if any, exhibits at all. The Royal 
Horticultural Society distributes thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of plants free to 
Fellows each year. Might not nursery¬ 
men. who so loyally support the Society's 
shows, complain, and with reason, of this 
interference with their legitimate trade. 

Granted that there is some reason foi 
complaint at the congested state of the 
Hall on certain show days, this is much 


cellent monograph, tint It should have 
better plates and many in colour. 

F.R.H.S. 

-A criticism of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, page 650, does not lose from 
want of being in plain language, but it is 
very doubtful if your correspondent will 
get many readers to side with him. Surely 
the work—not especially important to 
gardening generally—of putting order into 
| the classing of families of plants named is 
the proper thing for Kew to engage in: 
and in these days it is very doubtful if 
many of those who subscribe to the funds 
of the Royal Horticultural Society would 
care for any of the same being spent in 
sending collectors abroad. This may well 
lie left to the enterprise of nurserymen. 
The members of the trade know, how¬ 
ever, that greater things may be expected 
from the work of hybridists at home, and 
have discontinued travel to a great extent. 

I Take Orchids. Are not the home-raised 
hybrids of greater value and more beauti- 
| fill than those from the tropics? At least, 
' one would think the Society in question is 
! better employed in paying attention to the 



Sophro-Lcelia Phroso. From a photograph in Sir T. Lawrence's 
garden at Burjord , Dorking. 


Iicttcr than having too few people, and . 
this often happens at the autumn and 
winter mootings. -Moreover, at the spring 
shows I have found, if you choose the 
right time, you can avoid the crush and 
see the flowers in comfort. 

I think, perliups, it might under certain 
circumstances lie desirable for the Society | 
to send a collector out to the wilds of 
China, although we are gaining knowledge 
of the remarkable flora of those I’arts , 
fairly fast as it is. My chief difficulty is 
to remember the characteristics of all the 
new plants that are now being shown. As 
regards alpines, Mr. Reginald Farrer 
travels far and often, and is ever bringing 
before our notice some new alpine treasure 
which surpasses in beauty all that have 
gone before! 

I feel that your correspondent's criticism 
of the Journal is in large measure a just 
one. It is too ponderous and there are too 
much padding and scissors and paste. 
What gardeners want is a series of well- 
illustrated monographs similar to those j 
published by the Ray Society. The matter 
in last Journal on Frimulas. if well 



practical aspects of horticulture—holding 
shows and so on. The fortnightly meet¬ 
ings need no defence. Everything that is 
excellent in the way of cultivation gets 
there—from a distance, too. Maybe these 
meetings assist nurserymen, but certainly 
they could not go on without them. What 
I would like to see is more money spent 
on the garden at Wisley. I fancy 
nothing in the way of new plants is at 
present purchased, but the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society depends solely on what is 
given. Not only so, but what is given is 
propagated and distributed among the 
Fellows free of cost. Is this fair to the 
nurserymen, who, we are to understand, 
make such fortunes out of the fortnightly 
meetings? Take Orchids again. I low 
much, or rather how little, is the collec¬ 
tion at Wisley worth? A considerable 
sum of money was silent about two years 
ago in building a gigantic rock garden. 
Why not part with a trifle more in furnish¬ 
ing it with plants? At the rate things are 
moving in this direction, some of us will 
have gone grey—and then only bare stones 
will tie on view. The student element, 
again, should fare better than at present. 


Take away the good the students get in 
the laboratory, what else is there 1 for the 
money they or their parents pay? Has 
anyone ever seen a trial of plants well 
carried out in these gardens? Probably 
not. Wisley should be made the garden 
of England with a society so wealthy as is 
the Royal Horticultural.— Gardener. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

SOI’HItO-LrELIA THROSO. 

This is a secondary hybrid from the 
scarlet Sophronitis grandiflofa, its parent¬ 
age being Delia Jongheana and Sophro- 
Lselia I.-ota Orpetiann. The latter parent 
is also a hybrid derived from the inter¬ 
crossing of S. grandiflora and Delia 
pumila var. Dayana, so three species are 
concerned in the ancestry of 8. E. Pliroso. 

It was raised in the collection of Sir 
G. Holford, Westonbirt, Glos., and a plant 
received an award of merit from the 
Royal Horticultural Society on July hist, 
100G. A better form known as superba 
gained a first-class certificate on April 
16th, 1907. The sepals and petals are of 
a deep rose-purple; the lip bright purple 
with an orange-yellow throat, where the 
longitudinal keels show the influence of 
E. Jongheana. These Sophronitis hybrids 
are becoming rather numerous, and they 
constitute a beautiful group of dwarf¬ 
growing orchids. In many collections 
they are quite a leading feature, and per¬ 
haps at the present time a few cultural 
details may be useful to some amateurs 
who desire to take up their cultivation. 

If plants of flowering size are secured 
there is really no difficulty so far as cul¬ 
ture is concerned. It Is best to place them 
together at one end of the Cattleya house, 
where the ntmosphere is not over moist, 
and where a little top ventilation can.be 
admitted whenever the structure feels 
stuffy. They require slightly more shade 
than Lidias and Cattleyas, and where lath 
roller blinds are used it is an easy matter 
to let one down immediately over the 
Sophronitis hybrids before the sun has 
time to do any damage. Some growers 
susiiend them from the roof-glass, but I 
prefer to have the staging raised, and then 
Place each specimen on an inverted flower¬ 
pot so that they are well up to the light. 
These hybrids are growing more or less 
throughout the year and ought always to 
be kept moist at the root, although the 
amount of water required through the 
winter is naturally less than during the 
summer. No month or season can be 
fixed for repotting; each plant must be 
studied and given fresh rooting material 
as the necessity arises, irrespective of 
season. After being disturbed very little 
water will be wanted till the roots have 
taken possession of the new compost. 
This consists of Osmunda fibre, good 
fibrous peat, and Sphagnum Moss, the 
whole cut up rather fine and thoroughly 
mixed. Large ixits are not advised, and 
they should be filled to one-third of then- 
depth with drainage. 

The flowering season is usually from 
early autumn till spring, which makes 
it most valuable, although occasional 
blooms appear during other parts of the 
year. The spikes are produced from the 
centre of the partly-develoiied pseudo¬ 
bulbs, and when giving water, none ought 
to be allowed to accumulate in the sheath, 
or the tender flowers will soon decay, 
especially if the temperature should fall 
below the normal. Sadox. 


Growing Stanhopeas (J. Lou-).— Stan- 
hopeas require a warm, ipolst atmosphere 
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during active growth, so a light position 
should he selected either in the plant-stove 
or warm Orchid-house. On account of the 
liendulous character of the scapes the best 
receptacles are teak-wood baskets, to 
which must lie attached a wire handle for 
suspending the plants from the roof. Old 
pent sticks, or some similar material, 
should be employed for drainage instead 
of broken potsherds, because the flower- 
spikes usually make their way out of the 
bottom and sides of the basket. The com- 
]mst ought to consist of Sphagnum Moss, 
iibrous peat, and Osmunda fibre in equal 
parts, while a few nodules of charcoal 
will help to keep the whole sweet. Ite- 
basketiag is done when the new growth is 
about 3 inches long, provided more root 
space is required or the old compost has 
become sour and decayed. Most of the 
Stanhopeas, with proper watering, will go 
three years, and sometimes four, without 
any disturbance at the root. During the 
growing seas n abundance of water may¬ 
be given, but after the pseudo-bulbs are 
fully matured, nod throughout the winter 
months, Stanhopeas require hut little 
water, especially where a certain amount 
of moisture is maintained in the house. 
Wherever possible 1 e temperature should 
lie lowered a few deg ces while the plants 
are at rest, and a cooler and drier 
atmosphere is also advantageous when 
they are in bloom, as the life of each 
liower-seniie is prolonged. Thrips and red- 
spider occasionally uttaik the under sur¬ 
face of the foliage, paiticulnrly in its 
early stages of development, but they cun 
easily be removed by carefully sponging 
with a weak solution of some reliable 
insecticide.—11. >S. 

Dendrobium formosum giganteum (J. 

Cross ).—This is not only tile finest white 
Dendrobium, but one of tbe best for 
autumn and winter flowering. Its large, 
pure-white flowers are produced in 
apical clusters, upon pseudo-bulbs, from 
12 inches to IS Incites long. It was intro¬ 
duced by Gibson, who sent it to Chats- 
worth in 1837, where it flow -red the fol¬ 
lowing year. When the be ams are re¬ 
moved tbe plants should be kept slightly 
on the dry side through the winter 
months, and till growth commences in the 
spring. During this iierlod of rest the 
temperature should vary between 55 dogs, 
and C>0 . degs. Fahr., but while in active 
growth these figures may be exceeded, and 
no harm will accrue if they reach 80 degs. 
or 90 degs. with sun heat, provided the 
atmosphere is kept moist and a little top 
ventilation is given for an hour or two in 
the middle of the day. If any plants re¬ 
quire repotting it should he done when 
new roots are seen at the base of the cur¬ 
rent growth, but large pots or pans are 
not necessary. A stake must be placed in 
tbe centre, and the old pseudo-buibs tied 
in such a way as to make tire whole quite 
firm.— Sadox. 

Vanda Kimballiana. Tins lias lately 
been producing a charming display in 
several collections. The sepals and iietals 
are white, occasionally Hushed with jtale 
purple, while the mid-lobe of the yellowish 
lip is of a bright amethyst-purple. It in¬ 
habits the Dills in (be southern Shan 
States, where it is found at an altitude of 
from 4,000 feet to 5,000 feet. It grows 
about 12 inches high, and first flowered 
under cultivation some years ago, when it 
was named In honour of Mr. W. S. Kim¬ 
ball, of Rochester, Now York. V. Kimballi- 
ana is not a difficult plant to grow, suc¬ 
ceeding best in an average temperature of 
HO degs. Fahr., a light iKisition among the 
Cattieyas suiting it admirably. The com¬ 
post, which should consist chiefly of 
living Sphagnum Moss and a little fibre, 
should always be kept 111 a sweet con- 
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dition. Tills can be done by top-dressing 
with new material once a year, prefer¬ 
ably in the spring Teak-wood baskets or 
shallow linns make good receptacles, and 
they should be filled to one-fourth of their 
depth with drainage. Where a bracket or 
some such elevated position does not exist, 
a wire handle may he attached to the pan 
or basket, by which the plants can be 
suspended at about 2 feet from the glass. 
—Sadox. 

Oncidium cheirophorum. — At the 

Orchid conference, held in the autumn ot 
1912, this pretty Oncidium was repre¬ 
sented by quite a number of well-grown 
examples, being used as an edging plant, 
or to break up grouplets of other Orchids. 
It is a dwarf species, producing numerous 
branched scapes of rather small, bright- 
yellow, fragrant flowers; but what it 
lacks in size it makes up in numbers. It 
flowered for the first time in Europe iu 
1852, having been discovered four years 
earlier by Warsecwicz on the volcano of 
Chirlqui, in Veragua. O. cheirophorum is 
very attractive when well grown, and as 
it proves so amenable to cultivation there 
is no reason why an amateur should not 
lie able to produce good specimens bearing 
from six to ten spikes. An average tem¬ 
perature of 53 degs. Fahr. suits it admir¬ 
ably, and where any difficulty is ex¬ 
perienced in growing Oncidiuuis a few 
partly-decayed Oak or Beech leaves can 
be incorporated with the usual mixture. 
It is surprising what a difference they 
sometimes make in the health and vigour 
of a plant, which seems to show that our 
Orchids are occasionally starved. Where 
stage room is scarce the plants may be 
suspended by means of a wire handle 
from the roof, but during hot weather 
care must be taken or they will tiecome 
excessively dry at the base, and the foliage 
will be scorched by the rays of tbe sun. 
—W. B. 

Bulbophyllum Medusae. -On September 
9th a fine example ol' this curious Orchid 
was exhibited at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s fortnightly meeting by Mr. E. de 
Quincey Qulncey, Oakwood, Ohislehurst. 
It bore sixteen spikes, and a cultural com¬ 
mendation was deservedly awarded. This 
Bulbophyllum always attracts attention 
whenever seen in flower. The lateral 
sepals are long and hairy, and it was this 
striking resemblance to a head of hair 
that caused it to be named the “ Medusa’s 
Head Orchid.” It was introduced from 
Singapore in 1.84], and since Iheu plants 
have been imported from time to time. B. 
Medusie is well adapted for basket cul¬ 
ture, and will succeed if suspended from 
tile roof in the warm division or plant- 
stove. Keep the atmosphere damp and 
the plants well supplied with water during 
growth, but after the pseudo-bulbs are 
fully matured less water and drier condi¬ 
tions may be given, hut the bulbs must not 
be allowed to shrivel. 

Cattleya Loddigesi.— This is a useful 
Orchid during August and September. Its 
delicate rosy-lilac flowers are better for 
decoration than many of the labiata sec¬ 
tion, because they are not so large, and 
are produced u]-on longer stems. It is tile 
first Cattleya that was- introduced into 
European gardens, Messrs. Loddiges. of 
Hackney, having received specimens from 
Rio de Janeiro under the name of Epiden- 
drmu violaceum early in the last century. 
Jt is spread over a large area in Southern 
Brazil, and is found growing on trees, 
bare rocks, and both in shade and fully 
exposed. It belongs to what is known as 
tile tail-growing, thin-bulbed group, the 
pseudo-bulbs often attaining a height, of 
15 inches or 18 inches. Large pots are not 
necessary for these Cattieyas, but the 
plants must always lie repotted before the 


leading growths extend over (lie rim, 
as they deteriorate when the roots cannot 
take hold of the soil. A mixture of 
Osmundu-fibre and peat will suit this sec¬ 
tion admirably if pressed moderately firm 
and if care be taken to keep the rhizomes 
and ” lead ” on a level with the rim of the 
pot. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

London’s Planes affeoted by disease.— 

According to a correspondent the whole of 
London's Plane-trees have for tbe past 
seven years or more been affected by a 
fungoid disease known to botanists as tbe 
Plune-leuf scorch. Dr. Benjamin Daydou 
Jackson, the general secretary of the Liu- 
neun Society, explained to a Standard re¬ 
presentative that the disease, which is one 
of the most destructive known to botanists, 
often completely defoliates trees before the 
end of July. As a rule, the injury, the re¬ 
sult of the disease, makes its appearance 
about tlie time when the leaves are full 
grown, and can 1 m- recognised by brownish 
patches along the course of the main veins, 
and the effect is to cause the leaves-to fall 
before they are dead, as the supply of food 
and water is cut off. The original cause 
of tlie trouble has not been ascertained 
beyond the fact that it is a fungoid 
disease, and some fungi nre known as 
wind parasites. The plant or ti'ee is suc¬ 
cessful iu defying the attack so long as its 
epidermis is sound, but if a twig or leaf 
is broken off or the bark wounded or 
gashed so as to form an opening for tlie 
omnipresent sixires to enter, then the mis¬ 
chief is done. Much may be done. Dr. 
Jackson said, to counteract tlie effects and 
stop the spread of tlie disease by spraying 
witli Bordeaux mixture, a preparation of 
copper and sulphate of lime. It is stated 
that tlie trees in Park-lane and Constitu¬ 
tion Hill are at the present moment 
affected seriously by this disease. Some 
years ngo there was ail outbreak of tlie 
disease at Kew Gardens in the spring, hut 
prompt remedial measures having been 
taken it was soon overcome. 

Ivy leaves eaten Li. B .).—' The Ivy leaves 
have been devoured apparently by a cater¬ 
pillar. Several species feed on Ivy at times, 
mostly those belonging to the " looper ” type, 
and having a form resembling a stick when 
alarmed they are readily passed over without 
notice unless actually touched. Lead 
arseniate will be the best Huhstanre with 
w'hich to spray the Ivy if it is desired to 
destroy them. 

FLORA AND SYLVA. 

ADMrKKRs of this unique publication 
would tlo well to secure copies of tbe three 
volumes—tlie complete work—at once. 
Our stock is much smaller than we until 
recently had anticipated was the case. 
For the present we shall continue to 
supply the three large handsome volumes, 
cloth bouud, containing sixty-six finely- 
printed coloured plates, some 200 wood 
engravings, and about 1,000 pages of valu¬ 
able information, fully indexed, for the 
nominal price of 35s. net. The work is 
printed on the best British linen hand¬ 
made paper, and in ordinary course will 
lie readable 200 years lienee. YVe will send 
one volume on approval to any address in 
tbe United Kingdom, or the work may be 
ordered through any bookseller. The 
limited stock necessitates early applica¬ 
tion. The work cannot possibly be re¬ 
printed. No finer work on flowers and 
landscapes has ever been offered. As a 
present to a friend it is sure to he wel¬ 
comed. It is of iiermanent interest, and 
as a work of beauty is unsurpassed. The 
plates and wood engravings are of especial 
merit. Tlie print is large and clear. ’J’n 
obtain a volume of tlie work on approval, 
carriage paid, please address Manager, 
“ Flora and Sylva,’’ Offices of “ Gardening 
Illustrated,” 17, Furnival-st., London,E.C. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Quite an interesting number of novelties 
was submitted to the Floral Committee of 
the N.C.S. on Monday, October 13th. The 
following varieties were certificated :— 
Mrs. C. Farrar. —This is a large, full 
exhibition bloom, of Japanese reflexed 
form, having florets of medium breadth; 
colour, bronzy-bull' with large yellow 
centre. First-class certificate to Mr. Geo. 
Mlleham, Emlyn House Gardens, Leather- 
head, Surrey. 

William Vert. —For its brilliant crim¬ 
son colour and golden reverse to the fairly 
long, evenly reflexed florets of medium 
breadth, this Japanese reflexed flower will 
be much admired. It is a bloom of splen- 


scribed as pure white. First-class certi- I 
ficate to Mr. Ladds. 

For the first time since the passing of 
the new rules for determining the value 
of market Chrysanthemums, varieties 
were submitted to the Floral Committee. 
Points are allocated to the flower as 
follows :-Colour (twenty), Form (twenty), 
Fullness (ten), Petal (ten), Stem (ten). 
Foliage (ten), and to Habit of Plant 
(twenty), making a total of 100 points. 
To obtain a first-class certificate a mini¬ 
mum of eighty points is necessary, and 
for a commendation seventy points are 
required. The foregoing method of point¬ 
ing the blooms, in order to arrive at their 
| value, applies to both Japanese and in¬ 
curved Chrysanthemums. There is a 
slight variation in the pointing applied to 
singles. The following were adjudicated, 
upon, the pointing being done by ballot: — 


therefore, lost a first-class certificate by 
one point; consequently, the variety was 
commended. From Mr. T. Ward, Bishops 
Stort ford. 

The Committee expressed a wish to see 
again the following promising varieties :— 

Cyril. — A useful October-flowering 
single about 4 inches in diameter; colour, 
rose-pink, and 

Thomas Beesox. —A large exhibition 
flower of Japanese form, having long, 
broad, strap-like florets; colour, pale 
yellow with a deeper colour oil the inside 
of the florets. E. G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR OCTOBER. 
With the varieties now in commerce it is 
possible to have flowers from August up 
to Christmas. We should select suitable 
sorts to bloom between those times rather 
than try to force or retard by what is 



Chimney Bellflower ( C. pyramidalis) in conservatory (Rcdlcof ). (Sec page 693.) 


did quality and is also of striking appear¬ 
ance. First-class certificate to Messrs. 
W. Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstham, 
Surrey. 

Cox me Ixgram. —As an October-flower- 
ing single this new sort must he regarded 
as an acquisition. The blooms are each 
about 4 inches in diameter and have about 
three rows of flut florets of good breadth 
regularly arranged around a disc of 
moderate size; colour, crimson with 
narrow yellow zone round disc. First- 
class certificate to Mr. Philip Ladds, 
Swanley Junction, Kent. 

White Beauty.— This is one of the 1 
most beautiful singles that have been 
introduced for some time and, as an 
October-flowering variety, is sure to be in 
demand. The flowers are each about 
3 inches in diameter, having florets of 
medium breadth neatly disposed round a 
bright yellow disc, and they may be de- 
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J. W. Streeter. —A well-known deep 
primrose-yellow sport from II. W. Thorp. 
This sport has already gained a first-class 
certificate as an exhibition bloom, but as 
the plant has proved its adaptability to 
market culture, by which a free display of 
splendid quality blooms is developed on a 
capital habit of growth, it impresses one 
very favourably. Fourteen members 
voted, and the points recorded totalled 
ninety-three. Consequently, this variety 
gained a first-class certificate as a market 
variety. From Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, 
aud Cragg, Heston, Hounslow, Middlesex. 

Mrs. T. Ward.— This is a free-flowering 
white Japanese'of rather loose formation 
with florets of medium breadth. One of 
the plants exhibited before the Committee 
i was carrying no fewer than twenty-six 
good blooms. As a result of the ballot 
t seventy-nine points were given. This, 


I known as stopping. Nor is it necessary to 
interfere with the growth to make the 
plants dwarfer than they would naturally 
be; in fact, the ultimate height is altered 
but little in so doing. I do not, however, 
think fault could be fouud with the 
I varieties to be named on the score of habit 
| of growth; and this point should always 
be considered in recommending those for 
the particular purpose of giving a supply 
of flowers for cutting, or to provide plants 
for decoration. During the month named 
big blooms are not thought of; at least 
they are seldom desired so early. But if 
a superior type of flower be wanted, it 
may be obtained by thinning the flower- 
buds. Quite a class by itself is made up 
of Caprice du Printemps ami its sports. 
The parent is rosy-pink, and the additions, 
all similar in growth, are crimson, tipped 
yellow, purple, yellow, white, buff, and 
lilac. These are usually balled Crimson 
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cap. aiifl so on, and for growing as bush 
plants they are exceedingly useful. The 
flowers, 1 should state, are of the Japanese 
shape, rather formal, however, and about 
4 inches across. A few capital single- 
flowered kinds for October are: Dorothy 
Dann (bronze), Alice Crate (light rose- 
pink), Merstham White, Ladysmith 
(pink), Marv Richardson (apricot, some¬ 
what loose in habit), Miss Mary Anderson 
(white), Miss M. Iiorrer (pink), and Miss 
A. Holden (straw coipuri. 

Perle Chatilloimi.se (a creamy-white 
Japanese) is usually named among out¬ 
door sorts, but it is scarcely early enough 
for this purpose. It makes a fine pot 
plant. So, too, does the sport .1. Bannister 
(yellow, shaded copper), an effective mix¬ 
ture. White Quintus and the pink form, 
O. J. Quintus, are ulso two that rarely 
escape frost outside, but make a capital 
show under glass. Golden Glow is a soft 
yellow, the flowers interring somewhat in 
"shape. It is free and dwarf. Cranford 
pink and Cranford Yellow belong to a 
form of which Hollicot White is another. 
They are of excellent growth, bear flowers 
of good quality, and are, in fact, ideal for 
market, and are just now very much in 
evidence. Almirante is also a popular 
market .sort of a chestnut-red shade; so is 
Dolores (deep bronze). Hortus Toulous- 
unus is an 'old-gold shade in its blooms, 
not unlike those of La Bactoie; both are 
first rate. Soleil d'Oetobre (yellow) and 
Bronze Soleil d'Oetobre are two kinds 
appreciated on account of their general 
good quality, and Miss Mary Godfrey may 
be named as being a good yellow. A 
favoured white is Mrs. Roots, with 
flowers slightly incurved in shape. 
Thorite’s Early White, again, is worth 
naming; the blooms have quality. 
Market Red, Source d'Or (bronze), and 
the yellow form named Lizzie Adcock 
can scarcely be termed October varieties, 
although they are usually in blossom 
before the mouth is out. This same re¬ 
mark applies to H. W. Thorp, a flower of 
incurved shape, pure white, and a splen¬ 
did sort for a display of good quality pro¬ 
duce. J. W. Streeter is a light-yellow 
sport from the last-named, and, therefore, 
.similar except in colour. That perfect 
old incurved sort, Mrs. George Rundle 
(white), is fine during late October and 
early November. Mrs. George Glenny is 
a primrose form, and Mrs. Dixon is a 
colour deeper in its yellow shade. These 
three are somewhat tall in habit, but free 
flowering. They were very popular 
twenty years back, and should now be 
more often seen. H. S. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

MISUSE OF A GOOD VEGETABLE. 
Like many others, I used to grow Red 
Cabbage for pickling, but as I am not an 
eater of pickles, the poor crop was grown 
without any purpose for the most part. 
One day a foreigner going through the 
garden and seeing the crop happened to 
say that Ited Cabbage was better for cook¬ 
ing than the green kind. So I began to 
try it, and found it to be more delicate and 
quite distinct from the other in taste, in 
some of our wonderful cookery-books I see 
thatits cookery is mostly vitiated by absurd 
additions, flow one could improve a vege¬ 
table by file addition of ’ wines, spices, 
vinegar, etc., it is not easy to say. As a 
table vegetable I found the Red Cabbage 
to lie good. Its culture is easy, and as 
there are several varieties of it, growers 
should find out which is the best suited 
for their soil. In any case it is a most 
excellent and useful vegetable, and a good 
addition to our stock of garden food. 

W. 


Fraudulent nurserymen.— I should like 
to warn the public against certain persons 
who advertise fruit-trees and all nursery 
products at tempting prices and style 
themselves nurserymen. In reality these 
men simply import from the Continent a 
lot of unreliable rubbish, quite untrue to 
name, and after making victims of all 
their customers clear out of the country. 
I have reason to believe that there is a 
wholesale nursery in Germany employing 
agents of this type. I know of one of 
these so-called nurseries that has had 
three different successive proprietors (?) 
within three years, and I know that the 
last one fled the country to escape legal 
prosecution. Another has taken his place, 
and sends out lists stating that he has 
taken over the business. It is, of course, 
impossible to prove that the trees are frau¬ 
dulent until they fruit, and by that time 
ihe man wdio supplied them is safely 
abroad. I have private information of the 
misdeeds of these parties. Purchasers 
will do well to be chary of new and un¬ 
known persons who cannot produce a first 
class English ryfeTvni^.— WJ Farmer 
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THE BEST APPLE. 

T was very much interested in the re¬ 
marks made from time to time about 
the quality of different Apples. Though 
living in Scotland, I am not like the 
patriotic Scot who said he preferred 
Scotch Apples, though he must premise he 
liked Apples hard and green. I am fond 
of a good Apple, and eat them the whole 
year round if I can get them good. As a 
grower my experience is limited, and as 
an eater my experience is limited, too, to 
what I can buy in good shops. Of course, 
dc ffustibus von cat disputandum, and so 
tastes will differ. For my part I consider 
there is no Apple to equal Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, and I find practically everyone 
says the same who knows it. But I agree 
willi your correspondent, who says it is 
worthless in September. I further agree 
that Janies Grieve, well grown and 
ripened, Is the Apple that comes nearest 
to Cox’s in quality. Worcester Pearmain 
is eatable, and if it were not an early one 
it certainly would not lie worth buying. 
Newtown Pippin is a wonderful Apple in 
a way, as it keeps so well, and it is a suc¬ 
culent, palatable fruit lale in the season,' 
but I do not rank it in the first class for 
flavour. I consider the Canadian Golden 
Russet quite the best foreign Apple in its 
season. It lias a delicious flavour, and is 
of a good size. II; is, however, a little 
dry. Newtown Pippins tend to be too big. 
An eating Apple should not be too big- 
five or six to the iiound are quite large 
enough, and seven or eight to the pound are 
not too small. These great big eating 
Apples are a mistake. The Australian 
Apples I consider superior to the Ameri¬ 
can. I once got one which I was told was 
Adam’s Pearmain. It was really first- 
class—as good as a good English one. 
Monro's Seedling was another, beautiful 
in appearance, but good, though very 
dear. But what of our old friend 
Ribston Pippin? On the few occasions I 
have had it I thought it first-class. 
Roundway Magnum Bonum I have never 
heard of before. As an Apple eater who 
is prepared to pay a good price, I have one 
complaint, and that is that, with the ex¬ 
ception of Cox's at a very high price, one 
cannot buy good English Apples in the 
shops up here as a rule. American Apples 
of inferior quality and of gay appearance 
may be had by the cartload all the winter. 
—Scotus. 

_I have been very much interested 

in reading the recent articles re the 
finest Apple. I think that soil and situa¬ 
tion have a good deal to do with flavour 
and mellowness of Apples, and what in one 


place might be the finest. Apple, in another 
situation might be far inferior. I think 
Cox’s Orange to be superior to any other; 
but here I have two different soils; 
firstly, a very sandy, warm soil, and, 
secondly, a deep, rather sticky loam. The 
Cox’s grown on the sandy soil ripen and 
colour and have a richer flavour than 
those 100 yards away on the heavy land. 

I have a tree of Allington on the sand, 
and when the fruit is left until perfectly 
ripe it is very nearly as fine as that of 
Cox’s. James Grieve is another very fine 
Apple, and a great cropiier, but rather 
large for a dessert market Apple. There 
are places in Surrey where, on deep, light, 
chalky soils, Cox’s grows to a perfection 
seldom seen elsewhere, and on big. healthy 
trees, too, on Crab stock. Would It be the 
same, say, on some of the heavy soils of 
the Midlands?—G. C. A. 

_If we confine ourselves to British 

Apples, and exclude Newtown Pippin, 
undoubtedly the two best are Cornish 
Gilliflower and Ribston Pippin, with 
a preference for the first-named. It 
is very seldom seen in shops on account 
of its scarcity and the difficulty, without 
careful or rather perhaps intelligent cul¬ 
ture, of getting even fair crops. A 
thoroughly well-ripened fruit at its best 
would easily take first place in a flavour 
competition. As a half standard or bush, 
the tree requires very little pruning, just 
the removal of weak spindly growth and 
any pieces inclined to wander beyond the 
allotted space. Indiscriminate shortening 
or spurring is fatal. Protection from 
birds may be necessary as, despite the 
somewhat ordinary appearance of the 
fruit, it is one of the first to be attacked. 
Some of the best Ribstons come from very 
old gardens where, as the result of long 
and careful cultivation, soil and subsoil 
even to a considerable depth are very much 
the same. Gardeners of fifty years ago 
paid nearly as much attention to their 
standard Ribston-trees as to their trained 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Morello Cherries. 
For four months out of twelve Ribston 
supplied fruit required for dessert.— 
E. B. S. 


Apple Tom Putt.—Through the much- 
appreciated kindness, of ” A Reader of 
Gardening Illustrated " I have received 
some samples of tills Apple, which is of 
very handsome appearance and valuable 
for cooking chiefly. I beg to thank the 
unknown friend who sent it. TV. J. 
Farmer. 

Spoiling garden food.— It is surprising 
what efforts are made in this direction by 
the professed cooks, at least, judging by 
their books. Food reformers should 
begin their work by exterminating the 
race. If their misguided efforts were 
confined to making tough, offensive meats 
eatable it would not be so harmful to 
health, but they are extended to the 
freshest and most welcome of products. 
Here is an example. Good Almonds, as 
the tree gives them to us, or in various 
Simple forms, are among the most agree¬ 
able and wholesome of Nuts. Here is a 
recipe we find in a current issue 

Devili.ed Almonds.— Fry 2 oz. of 
blanched almonds until well browned, 
using olive oil for frying to prevent 
burning. Mix one tablespoonful of 
chopped pickles, one tablesponful of 
chutney, one tablespoonful of Worcester¬ 
shire sauce, a quarter of a teuspoonful 
of salt, and a few grains of cayenne, 
together with a, piece of butter the size 
of an egg. Pour this over the Nuts, and 
when thoroughly heated serve. 

Hero we have several of the most detest¬ 
able substances used in human food, and 
which ean only do harm in the end to all 
who use them. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

REDLEAF. 

Among the pleasant memories of my first 
excursion into the garden-land of Kent was 


kind of gardening, be it formal or other¬ 
wise, that does not lead on from the home 
garden to the landscape is of little use. 
When, after many years, I again saw Red- 
leaf it was a pleasure to see some trees 
I had missed on my previous visit. What 


a group of Cedars. Planted on a lawn 
by itself this tree has certain drawbacks 
in being allowed to break out in all direc¬ 
tions instead of making the straight bole 
which is its greatest beauty. This cannot 
be formed if we isolate the tree. At Red- 



Redleaf, where I first saw a picturesque 
attempt to bring bold rocks into the 
garden landscape. The most impressive 
thing left on the mind, however, was 
the noble view of the Weald of Kent. 
One saw the good of bringing the land¬ 
scape into the garden, as it were. Any 
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most impressed me was the Cedars 
of Lebanon. In former days they 
were younger and shrouded in banks of 
Cherry Laurel, which has done so much to 
obscure the beauties of our gardens. 
Since then the Laurels have been swept 
away, and one now sees that rare pleasure 


leaf we have the pleasure of seeing ;u 
group of Cedars held together as naturally 
as on their native mountains. A Cedar 
some 50 feet high is a very beautiful 
tree. These and other exotic pines in the 
place show the high value of the climate 
of Kent for growing the nobler Conifers. 
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There is, too, Coulter’s Pine, one of the 
great Pines of California bearing its tine 
cones. This is surely evidence enough of 
the fitness of the tree for the climate of 
our country. 

In the pleasure-garden there are fine 
plapts of the Royal Fern now cleared away 
from so niuch of our country by the Lon¬ 
don hawker. A friend of mine tells me he 
used to see at one time the cattle seeking 
shade among the Iloyal Fern in the Ash¬ 
down Forest, where now there is not one 
loft. The Royal Fern is a great garden 
ornament if we grow it well and place it 
rightly. It is far better than any other 
plants of the genus we know. 

The general scheme of the garden and 
grounds is good in all essential ways, the 
lawns ample, the trees of noble port, and 
views charming. Redleaf is laid out, so 
to say, with due regard to landscape. It 
is recorded of a former owner of Redleaf 
that he once started with his butler in the 
month of May with the determination to 
see within a month as many of the gentle¬ 
men's seats in England as lie could. That 
he travelled far and wide, saw all he could 
see, and that when he came back at the 
end of the month and stood on the terrace 
at his own house, he said’to liis butler as 
he gazed on the view stretched out before 
him, “ Well, David, we have seen nothing 
like this.” As you stand upon the terrace 
you have as your immediate foreground 
the beautiful rock lawn; in the middle 
foreground the rich pasture land; then the 
water glistening in the sun; on your right 
the gfeat masses of sandstone with the 
P.eoches twisting their roots out through 
them; oil the left the noble timber of the 
park, while in the distance there is the 
lovely wooded valley, stretching up to 
Redhill. the iaiulscajK 1 closed in by the 
chalk hills that form part of the backbone 
of Kent. 

Redleaf has for a long number of years 
enjoyed a classic reputation; here was col¬ 
lected by its former owner, Mr. Wells, one 
of the most select collections of paintings 
of English artists: here some of those best 
known in former days as artists used to 
meet; here, too, came Loudon, and many 
were the controversies about Redleaf and 
its improvements that he and Mr. Wells 
used to have. 

The whole of this part of Kent was at 
some former time evidently one continuous 
forest, and hence as cultivation lias in¬ 
creased, groups of Oaks, Maples, and 
Thorns have remained in many of the 
fields and hedgerows, naturally helping 
the landscape gardener when he had to 
arrange such a place as Redleaf. Mr. 
Wells widened the river Eden (which 
afterwards assumes the name of the Med¬ 
way) so as to form a wide piece of water. 

Redleaf has long been famous for its 
collection of Conifers, which seem to 
flourish most luxuriantly, and to many of 
them special interest is attached; these 
Cedars, for instance, with their wide- 
spreading branches, were the produce of a 
cone of seed which over seventy years ago 
the late owner saw in a shop in Bond 
Street, labelled from the Lebanon; it was 
brought home here, and many of the fine 
Cedars which adorn the place are its 
produce. 

A remarkable feature of Redleaf is the 
fernery. The pillars which support it have 
been enclosed with wire netting tilled with 
Sphagnum, and in these Selaginellas, 
which hnvc completely covered them, have 
been planted, while the capitals are masses 
of lovely Adiantum. the walls are com¬ 
pletely covered with Ficus repens, the floor 
with masses of Adiantum; hanging baskets 
tilled with various other species are sus¬ 
pended from the roof, while uprising from 
and towering above all are grand speci¬ 
mens of tree Ferns. 
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In the Winter Garden an impressive 
sight was groups of the Chimney Cam¬ 
panula, a hardy plant which, owing 
to the vicissitudes of our climate, must 
receive, in order to have, it in perfect 
beauty, the shelter of a house. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING FOR 
WOMEN. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 

Sir, —May I be permitted space in your 
columns to make quite clear my previous 
statement concerning the need for- 
educated exerts to advise upon matters 
connected with the garden? My letter to 
the Daily Mail on this subject was in¬ 
tended as an answer to the question, 
laised in a leading article in that news¬ 
paper, ns to ‘‘possible openings for 
women who have had a university train¬ 
ing.” Therefore, I alluded only to educa¬ 
ted women,* and not to educated men. 
From such experience as I have had, and 
from all that I hear from those who have 
wider knowledge of the subject, I am con¬ 
vinced that there is a growing need for 
both educated men and women to super¬ 
vise work on the land in the various 
branches mentioned in ruy letter. They 
are required to carry oil the good work 
of the able men whose names were quoted 
by “ W. R.” in your issue.of September 
20th. 

It can hardly bo believed that he means 
that educated women must l>e debarred, 
entirely on account of their sex, from 
following—even afar—in his footsteps, 
and prevented from becoming members of 
a refined aiul health-giving profession. Is 
there any reason why they should not 
direct the working man. who has not had 
the advantage of their education, pro¬ 
vided, of course, that they have had the 
necessary years of horticultural appren¬ 
ticeship and hard work mentioned by 
“ W. R.”V Since his article appeared in 
your paper I have received the following 
suggestion from the owner of an interest¬ 
ing garden in ‘‘a county of gardens.” He 
says : “ I wonder why a lady does not set 
up as a general inspector, paying regular 
visits and writing reports on the gardens 
on her subscription list. So many people 
would l>e glad of skilled advice, and It 
would be an incentive to local gardeners to 
do better. At present there are some who 
are apt to trade on the ignorance of their 
employers.” 

1 am also authorised by Lady Wolseley, 
founder of the Glymle School for 
Gardeners, to make known that she !s 
continually asked to recommend trained 
and educated women for various suitable 
1 Mists, and also to send them to lay out 
gardens, to arrange colour-scheme her¬ 
baceous borders, to prune Roses and 
fruit-trees. Not only do these applications 
come from different parts of England, but 
also from foreign countries, such as 
Hungary and France. E. M. Keatk. 

Lecturer on Garden Design at the 
Glymle School for Gardeners. 

[No man can ever he a landscape 
gardener to any good purpose who has not 
had a gardener's training and afterwards 
given much work and thought to trees, 
hath on planted woodland and in wild 
nature, lie should also know the natural 
woods of the world, and would learn more 
in that wag titan if he had listened to all 
the lectures on landscape gardens in the 
colleges of Europe. It is not women's 
work at all. They could not possibly give 
all the lime to it. As well teach seaman¬ 
ship in a college as landscape gardening. 

We have said this before, and may per¬ 
haps amplify it a little. Let us take the 
men who have been most successful in our 
day—for instance, the late Robert Mar- 


nock. He was the best and most trusted 
landscape gardener of his time, lie had 
the training of a gardener at first, and 
quite twenty years' practice before he 
began as a professional landscape 
gardener. The next we think of is the 
late Edouard AndrC. He was the leading 
landscape gardener in France for many 
years, and he also began as a gardener, 
working in the nurseries and in private 
and public gardens until his maturcr 
years. Many other instances could be 
given . A college course would have en¬ 
tirely shut out the chance of learning the 
really essential thing — viz., practical 
icork. 

If we take sailors and soldiers, the same 
thing applies. The late Lord Wolseley 
began his fighting at about sixteen , and 
was, / believe, wounded on that occasion. 
If he had been to a college we should 
never have heard of him. And so from 
Nelson’s 'to our own day. Even men who 
hare been through such a course, and 
rightly, in the hope of filling positions in 
the Church and at the Ear, often tell us 
that they are very doubtful if the college 
education was any help to them. 

No doubt educated women can help in 
many ways, but there are other profes¬ 
sions more suited to them. Another thing 
to be borne in mind is the extremely 
arduous work of landscape gardening, long 
journeys in winter, and tramping over 
rough, uncultivated land. It must be 
clear that for some courses of life 
a college or classical education is not only 
not needed, but is decidedly a hindrance. 
— W. R.J 

NOTES ANI) REPLIES. 

Double Wallflower. -A prejudice, not 
wholly unwarranted perhaps, seems to 
exist against the double Wallflower. Its 
stiff spikes contrast very unfavourably 
with those of the lighter aud more showy 
single varieties, while, formerly, its non¬ 
branching habit was decidedly against its 
being generally employed for decorative 
purposes. Now, however, it is possible to 
obtain dwarf und compact varieties of a 
freely-branching nature, and it may be 
hoped that tin* double varieties will be 
made more use of. Quite as sweetly-per- 
fumed as the single kinds, the double 
Wallflower is by no means unattractive, 
and a bed well filled, or sizeable clumps 
throughout the borders, make a good addi¬ 
tion to the display of spring bloom. As is 
well known, choice varieties may readily 
be propagated from cuttings, but, as has 
been said, there are now much improved 
varieties on the market, and seedlings are 
always to be preferred when possible.— 
Kirk. 

Hardy Fuchsias in the flower garden_ 

The recent exhibits of hardy Fuchsias and 
notes on the same will, doubtless, lead to 
more extensive planting in greater variety. 
Are the new sorts as hardy as the forms of 
macrostemma, like gracilis, and Riccartoni 
and corallinu? These seldom fail to come 
through the winter safely if planted in a 
.fairly warm and sheltered situation, but I 
remember losing a nice collection in an ex¬ 
ceptional winter, although the crowns had 

inches of leaf soil as a mulching. That, 
however, was an exceptional winter, the 
glass dropping close to zero for three suc¬ 
cessive nights. A gathering of old and 
new varieties in a large Ix^d or portion of 
a border would be very Interesting, and if 
the space is large enough to admit of the 
inclusion of a few other things that 
would associate well with the Fuchsias so 
much the better; suitable shades in Star- 
worts. for instance, in tall and dwarf 
varieties, that are contemporary in flower¬ 
ing: Artemisia lactiflora allowed to run 
up, or dwarfed by early pinching, and one 
or two more autumn-flowering plants. An 
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old friend, a keen and original flower 
gardener, used to group Yucca lilameuto.su 
with them very effectively, although in 
those days (I am writing of close on 
twenty years ago) the number of varieties 
was limited, and globosa and gracilis were 
the sorts generally grown. With the in¬ 
creased use of greenhouse varieties in the 
flower garden came a gradual decline in 
the planting of hardy sorts, but there are 
always positions for which they are suit¬ 
able.—E. 1! ft. 

Spiraea filipendula grandiHora.—This new 
variety of tile Dropwort was given a first-class 
certificate by the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society at 


On making a tour of some allotment gardens 
the other day, I was struck with the fact that 
more perennials were grown now than 
formerly and fewer bedding plants. I saw 
splendid clumps of Campanulas. Delphiniums, 
Galegas. Starworts. Gypsophilas. Phloxes, 
etc., along with other well-known things. 
There is no greater interest shown in hardy 
plants than that shown by the working 
man of to-day, and one finds this confirmed in 
visiting exhibitions where hardy flowers are 
shown.— Woodbastwick. 

Iceland Poppies.—These have been beautiful 
this season. I like them best in big groups, 
the orange-red being very fine in this way. In 
some gardens the one-year-old plants do not 
stand the winter, while in others they do. In 
my garden they do not suffer, and come into 
bloom early. I sow every year, planting out 
the young seedlings direct from the boxes. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

ALLA M AND A HBNDERSONI. 

This, a native of South America, Is 
specially useful on account of the many 
ways it can he grown, succeeding well as 
a roof-climber, planted out or in i>ots, or 
as trained specimens in pots. Trained 
near the glass in the stove it is quite at 
home. Grown in this way the flowers are 
admirably adapted for cutting. I have a 
very tine specimen planted in a border, oil 
the north side of a large stove, which 
covers the whole of the roof on the one 



A floweri?ig shoot of Allamanda Hendersoni. From a photograph in the gardens at 
Canwell Hall, Sutton Coldfield. 


their show on September 10th and lltli. 
Opinions will probably differ as to the pro¬ 
priety of awarding a first-class certificate to 
this form, but it is undoubtedly an improve¬ 
ment on the ordinary variety. It is more 
graceful in its flowers, which are larger, and 
they seem whiter than those of the type. I 
have in my garden what I consider a still 
better variety, which I raised from seeds sent 
to me from Smyrna.— 8 . Arnott. 

Hardy-flowering plants in working men’s 
gardens.—There are no more enthusiastic 
gardeners than working men, many of whom 
are engaged in foundries and mills and on 
railways, and amongst these there are not a 
few who evince special interest in hardv-flower- 
ing plants. It was not always so. The bed¬ 
ding-out system, with its annual expense, 
found many followers even in the artisan 
classes, but the spirit of the age is now 
directed to other flowering plants, and hardy 
things have come in for a snare of attention. 
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I They may also be pricked out into boxes and 
| planted when strong. These come into bloom 
just as the old ones are over and go on a long 
time.—D orset. 

Single Asters.—During September these 
have been beautiful. These single Asters have 
much to recommend them, few things lighting 
up the garden more. I find they need a long 
season of growth. They also enjoy a good 
larder, being gross feeders. If sown late they 
frequently suffer from early frost. Another 
advantage is that they can be lifted and 
potted for the decoration of the greenhouse or 
conservatory.—J. C. F. C. 

Pentstemon Countess of Strathmore.—A 
Pentstemon of great value for grouping in 
borders or beds is known in the Glasgow dis¬ 
trict as Countess of Strathmore. It is a good 
white variety with moderately-sized flowers 
borne on a long and effective spike. It is very 
largely employed in the Glasgow Parks, and is 
a favourite with everyone.—8. Arnott. 


shlc, an area of about o(>0 square feet. 
This plant flowers profusely from June 
until lute in November, having at times 
upwards of 300 blooms of good size and 
substance fully expanded. The branches 
are kept thinly-trained to a trellis on the 
roof. It thus produces strong flowering 
growths which continue to lengthen until 
some of them are from 30 feet to 12 feet 
long. It is pruned hard back in January, 
and as much of the surface soil, without 
too much interference with the roots, is 
removed, replacing it with new, consisting 
of about one-fourth good, rotten manure, 
three parts good loam, and u little coarse 
sand, as this plant is ait strong grower and 
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requires a good deal of support to keep it 
going through the long season of flower¬ 
ing. I never shade the plant, however 
hot the sun, but let it act as a shade to 
other plants grown underneath it. When 
grown in pots the best method is to train 
it on a stout iron and wire trellis secured 
to three strong stakes inserted in the soil 
just within the rim of the pot. Such a 
trellis, 4 feet high and 3 feet in diameter, 
will be big enough for a large plant. As 
soon ns the plants are potted fasten the 
trellis in its place and train the shoots to 
the wires, tying them evenly over about 
two-thirds of. the lower part. 

Allamandas are easily grown, and in¬ 
creased from cuttings of the half-ripened 
shoots inserted singly in thiimh-pots filled 
with light, sandy soil and placed in a 
propagating frame with a brisk heat. The 
cuttings will root in about a month, when 
they should gradually be inured to more 
air, and as soon as well-established put 
into G-ineli pots. The soil should consist 
for the most part of good loam, a little 
peat, leaf mould, a small portion of well- 
decayed manure, and a little sharp sand. 
The whole should be well mixed together 
and, before potting, the pots must be care¬ 
fully drained. Pot moderately firm. The 
young plants must be placed where they 
will get plenty of light, with a night tem- 
l»erature of 05 degs. to 70 degs. Pinch out 
the points of the shoots to induce the 
lower eyes to breai^. Give a moderate 
amount of air on line days and syringe 
overhead every afternoon. No shading is 
required. Give another shift, into 0-inch 
pots, as soon as the pots are full of roots. 
At this shift give plenty of drainage, 
using the compost a little coarser, and pot 
very firmly. Place three or four neat 
stakes in the ]>ot to which to train the 
shoots and again pinch out the i>oiiits. 
Gontimie the treatment as afore-described 
until the middle of September, when dis¬ 
continue the use of the syringe, admit 
more air, and do not give water to the 
roots until the plants flag. This will 
check further growth and ripen the wood. 
By the end of October the leaves will be¬ 
gin to turn yellow and fall off. Place the 
plants during their season of rest at the 
coolest end of the house, only giving as 
much water to the roots as will keep the 
plants from shrivelling. About the 
middle of January prune back to the ripe 
wood and immerse the pot in a pail of 
tepid water until the ball of the plant is 
soaked through. Allow them to drain, 
then turn them out of the ]x>ts. remove 
the drainage, and at once plant them out 
in the border, which should he prepared 
with soil ns for potting, or pot into the 
flowering pots, which may be from 
15 inches to 18 inches in diameter, accord¬ 
ing to size of specimen required. The soil 
should he similar to that already advised, 
ramming it very firmly in the pots, always 
ensuring perfect drainage. When the 
potting is completed, maintain a tempera¬ 
ture of 65 degs. to 70 degs. at night, with 
a rise of 10 degs. to 15 degs. by day. 
Syringe overhead every afternoon, when 
the plants will break into growth in tw T o or 
three weeks. See to it that the young 
growths are carefully tied to the trellis 
as they grow’. F. W. G. 


ROTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonia Oloire de Lorraine unhealthy. I 
enclose a plant of Begonia Oloire de Lorraine, 
and should be pleased if you could give me 
any information as to cure of the disease on 
the leaves and stems. The plants looked quite 
healthy up to the last potting in June. They 
have not been over-done with fire heat, and are 
growing in a nice moist atmosphere, 60 degs. 
to 60 degs. I have grown them fine other 
years without any disease at all. A few weeks 
ago a gardener friend gave me a few plants, 
clean and healthy, hist, to see if they took it, 
which they did.—A Fifteen Years’ Reader. 
[Your Begonias are very badly attacked 
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by the Begonia mite, an insidious insect 
whose ravages seem to increase year by 
year. The plants should he (lipped in a 
solution of Quassia and soft soap, or 
nicotine and soft soap. At the same time, 
judging hy the specimens sent, the pest 
lias obtained such a severe hold on the 
plants that it will lie a difficult matter to 
restore them to health.] 

Cesneras. -Most of the Gesneras are 
now hy botanists included in the genus 
Nmgelia. Whatever their name, they are 
certainly delightful towards I lie end of the 
summer and in early autumn, when they 
are, as a rule, at their best. The range in 
colour among the different varieties is 
great, while, in addition, the foliage of 
many of them is remarkably handsome 
from its rich velvety character. Anyone 
about lo take up the culture of these 
Gesneras may well delay their purchase 
till about the end of February, when the 
dormant rhizomes, ready to start into 
growth, may lie sent by post for a few 
pence. Immediately on receipt they 
should lie potted in a eoni]iost of ei]ual 
parts of loam and well-decayed leaf- 
mould, with a liberal dasli of sand. In the 
case of nearly all Gesnoraceous plants a 
liberal amount of leaf-mould in the potting 
soil is very beneficial. After being potted, 
the plants should ho placed in a structure 
where a temjierature of 55 degs. to 70 degs. 
is maintained, and at first watered very 
carefully. Under these conditions the 
young shoots will soon make their appear¬ 
ance and grow away freely. When grow¬ 
ing they will need the protection of a 
warm greenhouse and shade from the 
sun's rays. When sufficiently advanced 
they may he shifted into their flowering 
I>ot s. from 5 inches to <i inches in diameter. 
The blossoms last longer when the plants 
are kept, quite cool and shaded.— 
K. K. W. 

The Scarborough Lily (Vallota pur¬ 
purea).—In the desire for novelties some 
good old plants are very apt to get over¬ 
looked. This may well ho said of the 
Scarborough I.ily, whose brightly-coloured 
blossoms are so useful in the greenhouse, 
yet it is not met. with to anything like the 
same extent it once was, while plants of it 
in an unsatisfactory condition are by no 
means uncommon. Few plants resent be¬ 
ing disturbed at the roots more than the 
Vallota, and for ttiis reason the compost 
employed should be of a good lasting 
nature. The staple should consist of good 
fibrous loam, lightened us far as necessary 
by well-decayed leaf mould, sand, nodules 
of charcoal, and even finely-broken brick 
rubble. This will keep In good condition 
for years, and the plants, consequently, 
remain in perfect health. A mistake is 
often made in drying them off after flower¬ 
ing, which is directly opposed to thetr 
natural" requirements. As soon as the 
blossoms are over the plants continue to 
grow and gain strength for another season. 
They should, therefore, he given a light 
position in the greenhouse and be watered 
with moderation throughout the winter. 
When bulbs are closely packed together in 
the pot they will flower with great free¬ 
dom. In some districts the Scarborough 
Lily is often grown as a window plant, 
anil good examples are sometimes met with 
under this treatment.— W. Truelove. 

Overheating the greenhouse.—In the 
Hiitumn. when tender plants have to be taken 
into tlie greenhouse, one of the greatest mis¬ 
taken is to apply too raneh tieat. In the case 
or bedding plants, for example—and, indeed, 
many subjects intended for winter and spring 
blooming—there is really no need to use too 
much heat, and least of all this side Christ¬ 
mas. One often notices that plants that do 
best in a temperate atmosphere become, grown 
in an overheated place, leggy and ungainly. 
To say nothing of reducing the fuel bill, it is 
unnecessary to place plantH that are mostly 
intended for the garden another year in too 
much heat.—T ownsman. 


ROSES. 

TWENTY GOOD TEA ROSES. 

It is somewhat of a puzzle to divide many 
of the sorts called Teas from Hybrid Teas 
as seen growing, but it is the general 
custom to be guided by the lists of the 
National Hose Society and specialists’ 
catalogues. Modern varieties have ad¬ 
vanced in one very important thing, and 
that is a stouter, hardier growth, and we 
need not struggle with Comtesse de 
Nadaillac, Catherine Merinet, and the like 
—sorts once most popular, but which are 
now superseded by better ones. 

In these remarks I shall omit such climb¬ 
ing varieties as Mareehal Niel—which is a 
Tea, but shall note the usefulness of those 
named as dwarf plants for massing or ns 
budded standards, the latter form being 
favoured if the intention of the grower be 
exhibiting. Alexander Hill Gray is a 
beautifully-formed lemon-yellow flower. 
This recent variety has behaved wonder¬ 
fully well during the season. Corallinn, 
deep rose, is pretty in the bud, and 
especially fine ns an autumn bloomer. 
G. Nabonnand, rose with yellow shade, is 
free and most effective in a mass. Harry 
Kirk, sulphur-yellow, is very free flower¬ 
ing and upright in growth. Lady Hilling¬ 
don is of a most attractive orange-yellow 
colour; for cutting and massing, one of 
tlie best. Mine. Constant Soupert, deep 
yellow suffused lilac, has a stilt stem, and 
excellent for show. Mme. Joan Dupuy, 
yellow shaded and edged rose, Is a hardy 
free-flowering variety much liked. Mnmnn 
Cochet, light salmon-pink, is much 
esteemed for show. It has a serious fuult 
for massing, in that the blooms are not 
held upright. Marie Van Houtte. lemon- 
yellow, edged rose, is free-flowering and 
pretty, Molly Sharman Crawford is, 
possibly, the best white for all-round pur¬ 
poses. Mrs. Edward Mawley, light 
salmon-pink, is a splendid show flower, 
which often wins “ premier ” honours. 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs, white, delicately-tinted 
pink, is an excellent exhibition sort. Mrs. 
Herbert Stevens is a really splendid white 
for massing or for indoor culture. Mrs. 
Hubert Taylor bears, ou stiff stalks, large 
handsome blooms of a pinky w T bite 
shade. Mrs. Myles Kennedy is a buff shaded 
white bloom of capital build for show. In 
Souvenir do Pierre Netting wo have a free- 
growing sort which gives first-class blooms 
of a deep yellow shade, most useful for 
cutting or for competition. Souvenir de 
S. A. Prince and Souvenir d'Un Ami, the 
one white, the other pink, are exactly 
alike in growth, with foliage that appears 
to me finer than that of any other Tea 
Rose. These, however, have the fault of 
not holding the flowers up stiffly. White 
Maman Cochet is a splendid show variety, 
and, like the parent, flowers over a 
very long season. W. R. Smith, a recent 
sort of American origin, is an excellent 
one as regards size and shape; colour 
white, sometimes flushed pink. S. w. 


:NOTES AX I) REPLIES. 

Planting Roses. —Many people have been 
asking the question. Where shall we plant 
Hoses. Virtually I do not think it matters 
much where Roses nre planted if the site 
is made suitable, which, of course, means 
that the soil has been broken up deeply, 
l! feet or more if the soil will bear it. 
Really, tlie breaking up is always bene¬ 
ficial, but, in my experience, it is better to 
leave the stuff in the bottom till it has 
been improved. If I were making a new 
position for Roses or any other flowers I 
should avoid sharp corners, which are 
difficult to plant, and make every bed and 
border in the garden as simple in outline 
as possible. I am not saying this dog- 
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matlcally. My idea is, every owner of a 
garden should study the matter out for 
himself. Iu this way we shall get origin¬ 
ality; but, after all, the best lesson, I 
think, cun be obtained from studying 
Nature.—E. H. 

Rose Niphetos. This old variety was 
notetl in a stand of garden Roses at a re¬ 
cent exhibition. It was, indeed, in a 
bunch, about us conspicuous as any of the 
score or more kinds put up with it. The 
purity of the whiteness and the cleanli¬ 
ness of the blooms would point to their 
being grown under glass. It was never 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SORBARIA ARBOREA. 
Botanists are apparently divided upon 
the question of whether Sorbaria, a genus 
founded by Alexandre Braun, should be 
allowed to exist, or whether it should be 
sunk in favour of Spira*a. For many 
years it was allowed to rest, but Schneider 
revived it in 11)04 in describing the pinnate¬ 
leaved Spiraeas. One of the first species 
to be known under this name was 
■ S. sorbifolia. Maximowicz, at a later 


terminal panicles of white or cream- 
coloured blossoms. In some instances the 
inflorescences are 1J feet to 2 feet long and 
a foot in diameter at the base. 

The species under notice has been intro¬ 
duced from China within the last fifteen 
years. As yet it is too early to hazard an 
opinion as to the size to which it will 
grow in this country, but Mr. E. H. 
Wilson reported that it attained a height 
of u0 feet when growing under favourable 
conditions in China. The leaves are some¬ 
times a foot or more long and are made 
up of from eleven to nineteen leaflets 



Sorbaria arborca. 


satisfactory outside. There is a climbing 
variety of this old kind, and it is one that 
should be planted freely in a greenhouse. 
In this position it is seldom without 
flowers.—H. S. 

Roses for wall.—I wish to plant a wall 
14 feet high, due south, with Hoses, but not to 
use the very rampant climbers, such as Reve 
d’Or, Allister, Stella Gray, etc. Would any¬ 
one give me a list of twenty-live Teas and 
Hybrid Teas that might go 10 feet or 12 feet 
high on the wall, keeping fairly furnished at 
the bottom. Would the Teas and Hybrid Teas 
described as “vigorous" do this? Wall is 
over 50 feet long, and sheltered. Teas and 
Hybrid Teas all do well. A few Hybrid Per¬ 
petual* might be included in the list, but they 
must be autumnals.— Enquirer. 


date, used Sorbaria in describing the 
plant known to us* under Wallich’s name 
of Spinca Lindleyana, and, later still, 
Ilemsley described S. Aitchisoni as 
Sorbaria. Now several more species have 
appeared which are entitled to the same 
generic name if it is to be allowed to 
stand. Whether Sorbaria is accepted or 
not, however, the species which might be 
legitimately included under that name 
form a well-marked group and have been 
aptly described as the Sorbus-leaved 
Spineas. They are generally of vigorous 
habit, with strong branches clothed with 
pinnate leaves and bearing immense 
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which are usually from .*» inches to 4 inches 
long and 4 inch to J inch wide, although 
native specimens have sometimes much 
wider leaves. The terminal inflorescences 
are from <» inches to 12 inches long and 
from 4 inches to 1) inches wide, and they 
are made up of small, creamy-white 
flowers which open during July and 
August. Mr. Wilson speaks of it as n 
common shrub in Western China. 

Its cultural requirements are similar to 
those of S. Lindleyana, the most satisfac¬ 
tory results being obtained when the plant 
is growing in rich, loamy soil, and when 
the branches are shortened each spring to 
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within six or eight buds of the base of the 
previous year's shoots. It should answer 
well for groups in the shrubbery or for 
massing in the more prominent parts of 
the pleasure-grounds. The accompany¬ 
ing illustration is of a medium-sized 
imloreseence. !>.. 

A’tic. 


'NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Veronica Traversi. —This appears lo be 
the hardiest of the many kinds of shrubby 
species of Veronica which have been intro¬ 
duced from New Zealand, and in the 
viciuity of London, where many of the 
taller-growing kinds are injured by a slight 
frost, it escapes, injury, except in a winter 
of such undue severity us was that of 
1894-1895. Growing 4 feet or 5 feet in 
height, it forms a shapely bush of compact 
globular outline, requiring no pruning 
after the lirst two or three years of its 
life. The small, oval, evergreen leaves are 
decidedly attractive and a welcome change 
amongst other evergreens ; hut it is dur¬ 
ing May or early June that it is most 
attractive, for at that period it is densely 
covered with short racemes of white, lilac- 
tinged flowers. It thrives in ordinary 
garden soil, preferring that of a light 
rather than a heavy quality. Cuttings of 
young shoots inserted in sandy soil in a 
close frame in July root quickly and form 
nice, stocky plants during the following 
year. There are many positions for which 
this plant is well fitted. As a group in the 
shrubbery it is excellently placed, whilst 
it is well suited as an isolated bush on the 
lawn or for grouping. It may also be 
grown in pots or tubs for terraces and 
corridors. 


VEGETABLES. 

THE CABBAGE SUPPLY. 

Many will have planted what may be 
termed the earliest lot of spring Cabbages 
in September, while others only make one 
planting in October. In a very severe 
winter I have seen the earlier plantings 
much injured, while the smaller plants— 
those planted later—also suffered, though 
there were sufficient to give a fair return; 
and in such a season they are of far more 
value with a lack of good green vegetables. 
I have often found the second or October 
planting far from reliable when the 
smaller plants were used for this work. 
I mean the smaller seedlings from the 
earlier or first-sown seed; but ns these 
failed to grow so freely as a later sowing, 
this shows the importance of making at 
least two sowings—one in July and one in 
August—to get the best results. Large 
overgrown seedlings or those with a long 
leg and stunted growth will never make 
tile same progress as those that are short 
and sturdy, with, when jilanted, the lower 
leaves nearly touching the soil. These, in 
severe weather with a little soil drawn 
close up to the plants, will give a good 
return late in April and a supply all 
through May and June. 

On the other hand, some i>ersons may 
only require a limited supply, but even 
then it is well to have that supply of the 
best possible quality. I have just been 
through an old note-book giving particu¬ 
lars of seasons and the supply in May and 
June for L’O years, and 1 find that even 
in what one may term an ordinary 
season and a large quantity required there 
were very few seasons when good Cabbage 
in May and June was not a valuable 
adjunct, as this vegetable fills in a void at 
a difficult season. At the same time, 
though I strongly advise a March and 
April supply, I would not grow the same 
variety for the earlier work. I would 



grown in a square foot <*f space, such as 
the old and good Wheeler’s Imperial, when 
it can be had true. Such kinds as Little 
Gem and the newer Harbinger are excel¬ 
lent for very early supplies. Of May and 
June varieties there is no lack of really 
good kinds, and these are well known; but 
I would put in a plea for the small or 
medium growers, as they are of better 
quality and take up less room, the latter 
an important point. 

Cabbages in many gardens are not re¬ 
quired after June, but one often notes con¬ 
siderable breadths long after that date. 
In cottage gardens this is often a necessity. 

I w’oulfl not advise this in a private gar¬ 
den, as it is an excellent plan to clear the 
stumps of the spring crop at the first 
cutting. I know many will not agree with 
me, but after many years’ experience 1 
find, with a little attention to details, supli 
as sowing, planting, and variety, one may 
always have the best quality at no great 
cost. I admit the early Cabbages will, 
when cut over, produce a lot of useful 
shoots, but by sowing three or four times 
a year good sweet young Cabbages are 
always available. For instance, at the . 
present time in a garden adjoining my 1 
own there are last year’s spring plants— 
at least, a portion of them—still in exist¬ 
ence. These, after the hot, warm summer, 
are now a mass of caterpillars and 
riddled leaves. Indeed. 1 go even further, 
and strongly advise instant removal of the 
spring Cabbages when out over. Certainly 
these would give young shoots for an 
autumn supply, but I advise growing 
specially for the purpose; by so doing one 
can have much better quality and give the 
land better culture, and, in a great mea¬ 
sure, get rid of clubbing and the obnoxious 
caterpillar. I may be told this adds to 
labour. I think not, when the return is 
considered. It is an easy matter, even in 
a small garden, to divide the seasons, and 
for a late summer supply a little seed 
sown in February or March will give that 
supply, as it should also be borne in mind 
that a summer or distinct early autumn 
Cabbage sown at, the same time as the 
spring Cabbage will give inferior produce. 
For instance, Ellam’s Early, a splendid 
variety in the early spring, is coarse and 
a mass of leaves grown for the late 
summer: hence the importance of study¬ 
ing variety. Again, that excellent late 
summer and autumn Cabbage the Im¬ 
proved Winningstadt, a great favourite in 
the North, and rightly so, is an ideal 
Cabbage for the season named, dwarf, 
with a compact head, few outer leaves, 
and of splendid quality; but sown in the 
autumn for a spring supply it is late, 
large, and coarse, and no one would be¬ 
lieve it to be the same variety. The older 
Winningstadt must not be compared to 
the improved type, which is smaller, more 
compact, and of excellent quality, and 
more resembles the early spring varie¬ 
ties. Indeed, such kinds as Winning¬ 
stadt, Little Gem, and Favourite are ideal 
varieties for an early autumn supply, and. 
to my mind, of much greater value than 
the Coleworts. They grow’ as quickly, are 
not so readily influenced by excessive 
rainfall or frosts, therefore do not split, 
and are better keepers. 

Having advocated young Cabbages all 
the year round my note would not be com¬ 
plete without referring to the early winter 
and later supply. Here there is no diffi¬ 
culty whatever, ns w r e have excellent varie¬ 
ties for use in December and later. Small 
compact growers, i>erfectly hardy, and of 
good quality, Little Gem and Favourite, 
named above, are excellent for November 
and December cutting. These should be 
sow’n in June or early July. Other good 
varieties are the Drumhead Colewort, a 
useful mid-winter variety, the result of 


crossing the Rosette Colewort with 
Christmas Drumhead. It is hardy and 
good. For latest supplies to precede the 
earliest spring Cabbage 1 have found none 
better than Christmas Drumhead, a firm- 
hearted variety making a compact growth 
and a long keeper when full grown, not 
requiring much room, and remarkably 
hardy. W. F. R. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Walcheren Cauliflower. — This old 
variety still finds favour with many 
growers, and when a true stock can be ob¬ 
tained it is difficult to find a Cauliflower 
which has so many good points. The pre« 
sent hot and dry season lias in many dis¬ 
tricts been very trying to this vegetable, 
but a good breadth of Walcheren has, as is 
usual with this variety, given a good ac¬ 
count of itself. The heads are of a good— 
one might even say a large—size, the curd 
is firm and white, and, in addition, the 
quality leaves little to be desired. There 
are many newer Cauliflowers extensively 
grown, but many of these are prone to give 
small heads, wiiile the individual plants 
occupy equally as much space as does 
Walcheren. From plants raised in Sep¬ 
tember and wintered in a frame, or from 
tlio.se raised in heat during the early 
months of the year, heads can he cut quite 
as soon as from Cauliflowers of which 
Early London may lie taken as a type, and 
to which it is immeasurably sujieHor.— 
Kirk. 

Late-sown Endive. — It frequently 
happens that the last sowing, owing to 
drought or other causes, has not made the 
progress one would wish. For years past 
I have sown purposely late to get small 
plants for late winter or early spring sup¬ 
plies. All growers know that Endive when 
large and blanched is more susceptible to 
frost, and it is useless to attempt to winter 
such plants in the open. On the other 
hand, there is no great difficulty in winter¬ 
ing tlie Batavian if small plants are 
grown. It is out of the question to sow 
after August, but those who have sown 
late will find the plants useful if the 
Round-leaved Batavian is grown. For 
many years I planted this on a sloping 
hank at the foot of a wall, and by cover¬ 
ing with Bracken or litter in very severe 
weather it invariably wintered well. 
Endive is impatient of excessive moisture, 
hence the necessity for planting so that 
the wet drains away. A few degrees of 
frost are harmless, and after severe 
weather do not expose too quickly, as cold 
winds are then more injurious. Grown 
thus the plants in March and April are of 
much value for salad before the spring 
salads are available.—C. R. 

Planting Spring Cabbage. — Almost 
everyone who has a garden should, as far 
as possible, get an early supply of spring 
Cabbage. A great deal depends upon the 
planting. I am averse to some of the 
methods adopted, one in particular, and 
that is digging a lot of animal manure 
into the soil, as from close observation i 
have found the seedlings made a gross 
growth which was much injured later on. 
The seedlings should not be allowed to got 
draw’ll and weakened in the seed bed. 
Seedlings raised late in July should be 
planted in September at the latest. Taking 
the August seedlings first will greatly as¬ 
sist those left, in the heel for a later plant¬ 
ing to get strong. A drawn plant nevei 
starts away freely. It is bulleted about 
by winds, and if planted deeply takes a 
considerable time to make new roots. Far 
better plant in a small state and give a 
firm root-run. Do not give manure now, 
but a fertiliser occasionally early in the 
year.—IV. Mi 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


IN A SOUTHERN GARDEN. 

Plant-houses. —Cyclamens raised from 
seed sown twelve months ago last Sep¬ 
tember are now coming into flower. To 
ensure the blooms being of the best 
quality weak liquid-manure water may be 
used one week and an artificial fertiliser 
the next. If grown in quantity u house is 
best set apart for them, so that they can 
have the exact treatment they require. 
Before being housed pick off the loose sur¬ 
face-soil and top-dress with a little line 
conux>st consisting of one half loam, one 
half leaf-mould, a dash of silver sand and 
lime rubble crushed fine, and an allow¬ 
ance of half a teuspoonful of a fertiliser 
for each plant, which should be mixed 
with the other ingredients. If the plants 
have been standing on beds in pits or 
frames knock each one out before top¬ 
dressing to see if worms have taken pos¬ 
session of the soil. These must be dis¬ 
lodged at any cost. Suitable tempera- 
tures for these early-flowering plants are 
55 degs. night, 00 degs. day, accompanied 
with judicious ventilation, but avoid 
draughts. Fumigate later batches occa¬ 
sionally to destroy thrips. Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums which are so valuable from now’ 
onwards, l>otb for indoor and green¬ 
house winter decoration, must have a 
moderately warm and dry temperature, 
otherwise the trusses of bloom will last in 
good condition but a short time. Stimu¬ 
lants given on the little-and-often prin¬ 
ciple suit these plants best, and the same 
with Salvias now beginning to flower. 
These latter, associated with Lilium s. 
Krietzeri and Aster ericoides in pots, 
make an effective display. East Lothian 
and other Stocks for spring flowering, 
such as All the Year Bound and Empress 
Elizabeth, are now ready for potting into 
medium-sized 00 pots. A mixture of two 
thirds loam and one third leaf-mould, 
with a little silver sand, answers for 
these. The plants must have a light, airy 
position, such as a shelf in a greenhouse. 
Mignonette, sown in large 00 pots in mid- 
August, is now being transferred to 0-inch 
and 7-inch pots for winter blooming, the 
compost consisting of fibrous loam, old 
Mush room-lied manure, a dash of fine lime 
rubble and sand, and a little Clay’s ferti¬ 
liser. Freesias which were potted as soon 
as received will be the better for being 
placed on a shelf well up to the light In 
a warm greenhouse, if wanted to bloom 
early. If not, a cold-house will suffice. 
IJouvardias now coming into flower-should 
Iw assisted with a fertiliser or weak 
liquid, and to prevent decay in the bloom- 
trusses a fairly dry atmosphere must be 
maintained. The winter-flowering batch 
of Primula malaeoides must have regular 
attention as to watering now the pots are 
full of roots, otherwise their free-bloom¬ 
ing propensities will become impaired. 

Fruit-houses. —Where very early forcing 
is carried out the pruning of trees in the 
earliest Peach-house can now f he done, and 
the structure afterwards thoroughly 
cleansed, and painted if necessary. The 
wood having ripened well this season and 
fruit-buds being prominent and firm, there 
is no excuse for having one shoot more 
than is necessary for clothing the trellis 
with. When tied in, the young wood 
should stand at a distance of 4 inches to 
5 inches apart. Where- possible leave the 
shoots full length ; if shortening is neces¬ 


sary, see Hint this takes place where a 
single wood - bad or triple buds are 
situated. If rod-spider has been trouble¬ 
some dress the w r ood after washing it with 
warm, weak, soapy water with the follow¬ 
ing : Dissolve £ lb. soft soap in 4 gallons 
hot water, then add 3 lb. flowers_of sul 
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phur, mix thoroughly and paint every par¬ 
ticle of wood with the mixture, taking 
care when dressing the young shoots to 
work the brush from base to tip and not 
in the opposite direction. Top-dress the 
border if inside alter removing all inert 
surface-soil down as far as the roots, and 
afford a soaking of clear water after¬ 
wards if the border is found to lie on the 
dry side. Keep the doors and ventilators 
wide open until the time arrives to start 
forcing, and cover outer borders with 
litter or shutters, after top-dressing them, 
to throw off heavy autumnal rains. 
Vineries in which ripe fruit Is hanging 
must be kept cool and dry, and afford suffi¬ 
cient water only to keep the berries from 
shrivelling. After a spell of wet weather 
a little tire heat is necessary to dispel 
damp, particularly in the case of Muscats. 
The ventilators at the same time should 
he ojiened to their widest extent. Late 
varieties of Grapes that, are now finishing 
should have a temperature of (50 dogs, to 
05 (legs, at night and 70 degs. to 75 degs by 
day, with plenty of air both at the front 
and top until the last lx'rry is coloured, 
when the temperature should be gradually 
lowered to 45 degs. and 50 degs. at night 
and 50 (legs, to 55 (legs, by day. If the 
borders are outside protect. t.Viom from 
heavy rains. Inner borders must be kept 
sufficiently moist to prevent, shrivelling of 
the berries. 

Kitchen garden.— Where extra early 
Seakale is in demand a good number of 
the earliest-planted crowns should, as a 
preparatory measure, be lifted with some 
soil attached to the roots and laid on the 
surface for a week or two. They can then 
he stored in the usual way and afterwards 
forced in such quantities as the necessi¬ 
ties of each individual ease may demand. 
Treated in this way the crowns respond 
more readily when placed in warmth than 
such as are lifted and placed at once in 
heat. When the Apple crop is light Rhu¬ 
barb will be in early demand. To facili¬ 
tate the forcing lift and treat the crowns 
as for Seakale. A portion of the breadth 
of Chicory grown should also be lifted and 
stored ready for forcing where it is used 
as an ingredient for the making of winter 
salads. Beetroot must now lx* lifted and 
stored with sand or ashes placed between 
them in the root-house or “ pitted ” like 
Potatoes outdoors. A better method is to 
place the roots in an upright position 
fairly close together in trenches opened 
out in some out-of-the-way corner and just 
deep enough so that the leaves lie on the 
surface. For the sake of convenience in 
affording protection in the event of hard 
weather setting In, the trenches should 
lx* close together. So treated the roots 
keep more plump and fresh than when 
stored in the usual way. Recent heavy 
rains having caused main crop Carrots to 
start cracking, these must also Ik* lifted 
and stored. Short Horn varieties sown in 
.Tilly and August may be left and drawn 
from as required whore grown, and have 
a supply of litter ready to throw over 
them when sharp frost appears imminent. 
The same provision should be made for 
Parsnips, which are best wdien dug as 
required. 

Hardy fruits.— Where pressure of work 
has prevented the cutting out as far as 
possible of the old bearing wood in Feach- 
trees, they should now be relieved of this. 
At the same time look over the summer 
laiil-in growths, and in all eases where 
there is a surplus cut out the weakest and 
those badly placed. This will let in the 
needful amount of light and air, so essen¬ 
tial for the maturation of wood and fruit- 
buds. Where crops have been light and 
a more vigorous growth has resulted than 
is desirable, the alternative remedy of par¬ 


tially lifting the roots should bo resorted 
to. To this end a trench should be opened 
at a safe distance from the wall, and the 
extremities of the roots searched for. 
When found and all have been laid bare 
to within 3 feet or 4 feet of the wall, lay 
them out afresh after trimming off bruised 
and broken ends in a nearly horizontal 
position, place some fresh compost about 
them, till in the trench gradually, tread 
firm, and if the soil is at all dry water 
thoroughly. When gross wood is present 
it is a sure indication that strong roots 
striking downwards are situated beneath 
the trees. These must be got at, ami 
when liberated laid out in the same way 
as the others. When carrying out these 
operations* an opportunity is afforded for 
mixing calcareous matter, such as old 
plaster, etc., with the staple, especially 
with soils naturally deficient in lime. 
Apricots which, through making loo 
strong growth, bear little or no fruit, 
should be dealt with in the same way. A 
greater quantity of calcareous matter— 
there being nothing better than lime 
rubbish—is necessary in this instance for 
mixing with the soil, and a modiemq of 
fibrous loam or fresh soil placed about the 
lifted roots is always appreciated by the 
latter. Test the borders, and if found dry 
some distance down, particularly near the 
wall, supply waiter in sufficient quantity 
to moisten them throughout. ‘Walnuts 
which are late in maturing should 
be threshed from the trees, placing those 
which separate freely from the busks on 
one side to dry, and others to which the 
husks still adhere in full sun on mats or 
shutters to ripen. When the Nuts in both 
instances are quite clean and dry store 
them in earthenware jars having tight- 
fitting lids or in large flowerpots, placing 
layers of dry sand between them, keeping 
the receptacles in a cool but quite dry 
store or cupboard. A. W. 


IN A MIDLAND GARDEN. 

Flower garden and pleasure grounds.— 

Cleared' several beds of summer-flowering 
plants, the cuttings of which have been 
taken. The beds will be manured and 
deeply dug before planting with spring¬ 
flowering plants and bulbs, for many 
summer-flowering plants are grpssfeeders, 
and soon exhaust the soil. The beds will 
be tilled with such plants ns Wallflowers, 
Polyanthuses, Hyacinths, Narcissi,Tulips, 
etc., Myosotis and Arabis being used for 
carpeting and edging. Last spring some 
of the beds, tilled with yellow Tulips car¬ 
peted with Myosotis Indigo-blue com- 
pacta, and scarlet Tulips carpeted with 
Arabis, were a great success. Another 
striking bed was pale-blue Hyacinths and 
Jonquils (Campemelle major) edged with 
Myosotis dissitiflora. Aubrietins in 
variety and Alyssum saxatile compactum 
and sulpliurenm have been planted in 
quantity as an edging to some large beds 
and borders. This has been grown from 
seed sown on an open border last May and 
pricked out. soon as large enough to 
handle. They are now strong plants, 
which will flower profusely next spring. 
Tying in climbers, etc., on walls. These 
are not tied too tightly, but allowed to 
branch out from the walls, which gives the 
plants a more natural appearance. In 
some gardens climbers, etc., are tied in 
much too lightly. This is not. desirable or 
necessary, as the plants grow and look 
much better when allowed more freedom. 
Just sufficient, ties to keep them in posi¬ 
tion are all that are required. This also 
applies to plants on pergolas. With tlx* 
exception of Michaelmas Daisies and 
autumn-flowering Chrysanthemums, the 
blooming jieriqd of most plants is prac¬ 
tically over. They should not Ik* cut down 
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uutil they have ripened off naturally. 
They may look a little untidy, but tidiness 
in a garden should not be carried so far as 
to be detrimental to the plants grown. 
Lobelia cardinalis is much weakened if 
the plants are taken up too early. The 
better plan is to let the plants remain 
where they are growing as long us safe. 
When no longer safe, take up and store in 
boxes of leaf-soil, place in a cold-frame, 
and protect from severe frost. Gladioli 
will lie taken up ns soon as they have 
finished their growth, dried, and stored in 
a frostproof shed. Specimen plants in 
tubs employed on flic terraces and other 
prominent positions are beginning to look 
shabby, and have been removed to a place 
where they can be protected if necessary. 
It is not convenient to put them in the 
glasshouses for the present. Trenching 
and preparing ground, adding good loam 
and leaf-mould for transplanting Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and other shrubs. The pleasure 
grounds require frequent sweeping. 
Lawns and walks are rolled at every 
opportunity. All drains in the carriage- 
drives and walks are cleaned out periodi¬ 
cally once a month during autumn and 
winter. 

Cutting - frames and propagating - 
house. —Attention is given from time to 
time to the cuttings of bedding and other 
plants. The cuttings of Pelargoniums 
which \yre planted in boxes out-of-doors 
have been removed to frames, which have 
u flow and return pipe, the boxes being 
elevated as near to I lie glass as possible. 
Abundance of air is given in favourable 
weather, and a slight heat is kept in tile 
pipes. Calceolarias and Pentsteinons are 
mostly rooted in cold-frames and the 
lights are removed in favourable weather. 
Cuttings struck in the jtropagating-hou.se 
and other heated places are removed to 
cooler quarters as soon as roots are 
formed, keepiug the growth as sturdy as 
possible. Put in a batch of Codioeum 
(Croton) cuttings. Suitable shoots are 
selected, cut oil' to the required length, 
and inserted singly in thumb pots in a 
comixist of lonin. jx*at, and silver sand, 
and placed in a frame in the j>ropagating- 
house with a brisk bottom heat. Keep 
plenty of moisture in the house by fre¬ 
quently damping the floor and walls. The 
cuttings will root in six weeks. Put in 
the first batch of Perpetual-flowering 
Carnation cuttings. The cuttings are 
made of strong side-shoots, taken off with 
the heel attached, and inserted in boxes 
of silver sand, which has been previously 
washed. The sand is thoroughly soaked 
willi water, and the cuttings are simply 
pushed into it. The temjierature of the 
pit in which the cutting-boxes are placed 
is about CpO degs. The sand will be kept 
thoroughly wet until the roots are formed, 
when the plauts will be transferred to 
thumb pots tilled with a sandy compost. 
I find that cuttings rooted at this time of 
year give far better results than those 
rooted in January or February. This is 
in the Midlands and North ; in the South 
of England those rooted in January or 
February are preferable, if for 
culture. 

Stove. —Shading is no longer required. 
The blinds have been taken down and 
stored for the winter. The house has 
been thoroughly cleansed and the plants 
rearranged, so that each plant is well ex¬ 
posed to tlie light. The amount of water 
given to deciduous jilnnts, such as Alln- 
mandas, Ilougainvilleas, Clerodendrons, 
etc., is being gradually reduced. A night 
temjierature of G5 degs. is maintained. 

Conservatory and greenhouse.— The 
earliest of the Chrysanthemums are now 
in bloom. They have been arranged for 
effect in tbe centre of 1 lie conservatory. 
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the side stages tilled with Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Bouvardias, BrowalPa speciosa 
major, Chironia exifera, Luculia gratis- 
sima, etc. The house is well ventilated, 
and a little warmth kept in the pipes. A 
little air is left on all night, as some of 
the large blooms of Chrysanthemums are 
very subject to damping if the atmosphere 
of the house is stuffy or moist. Watering 
is done with great care, and every precau¬ 
tion taken to prevent a damp atmosphere. 
Cinerarias have been given C-ineh pots, in 
which they will flower. They are grow¬ 
ing in a cool pit, the foliage is syringed 
on very fine days. We have given them 
an occasional spraying of Quassia extract, 
as a preventive against the leaf-miner, to 
which these plants are sometimes subject. 
Schizanthuses have just been potted in 
fi-inch pots in a compost of good loam, a 
little leaf-mouId,spent Mushroom-manure, 
silver sand, and a few pieces of charcoal. 
They are stood in a slightly heated pit, 
as near the glass as possible, only allow¬ 
ing just sufficient heat to exclude frost. 
Ventilation is given freely on all favour¬ 
able occasions. Mignonette intended to 
flower early in the spring has been trans¬ 
ferred to tbe flowering pots—viz., 53-inch 
—using plenty of old mortar rubble in the 
soil. They are placed on a greenhouse 
shelf near the glass and watered with 
great care. 

Hardy fruit garden.— Autumn-fruiting 
Raspberries have done well here this 
season. We have lately gathered several 
good dishes of delicious fruit from the 
variety Surprise d’Automne. Continuing 
to gather Apples on lino days. The crop 
is a very good one, and of first-rate 
quality, especially the cooking varieties, 
many single fruits of Lord Derby and 
Warner’s King weighing from 14 oz. to 
15 oz. each. Root-pruning and lifting (for 
the purpose of restricting the growth, and 
thus increasing fruitfulness) have been 
commenced on trees that are making gross 
wood. In the case of young trees they 
are lifted entirely, the roots being re¬ 
placed near the surface. This is done by 
taking out a trench 2 feet to 3 feet deep 
at a reasonable distance from the stem, 
which may vary from 2 feet to 3 feet, ac¬ 
cording to the size of the tree to be 
operated on. In replanting, the roots are 
laid out carefully and evenly, any that 
are damaged being removed with a sharp 
knife. The soil is made quite firm by 
treading it ns the work proceeds. In the 
root-pruning of large trees a trench is 
taken out at a suitable distance from the 
stem, and about 3 feet, to 4 feet deep, 
carefully forking out the soil from the 
roots, severing with a sharp knife all that 
are growing in a downward direction, and 
shortening long, coarse, straggling roots. 
When very large trees require root-prun¬ 
ing, one half the roots is dealt with one 
year, and the remainder the next season, 
as this does not cause so severe a check 
to the trees as it would if done all at one 
time. All fibrous roots are carefully pre¬ 
served and laid out evenly as near the 
surface as possible, the soil is worked well 
l>ot | j n to the roots and trodden firmly. Should 
the old soil be unsuitable a quantity is 
removed and replaced with good loam. 
When planting is completed a copious 
watering is given to settle the soil around 
the roots. 

Fruit under glass.— Tomatoes which 
have nearly finished fruiting have been 
cleared out to make room for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. The early vineries have been half 
pruned, as they bnve to be filled with 
Chrysanthemums. The practice of grow¬ 
ing plants in vineries is not to be recora- ! 
mended, but where there is a large de- I 
mand for plants, and insufficient glass, it ' 
cannot he avoided. The drapes in the | 


late vinery are quite ripe, and will shortly 
be cut and placed in bottles in the fruit- 
room, as this house also will have to l>e 
filled with plants. Early Peach-trees 
have been pruned, but not tied. The 
cleaning and tying will be done shortly. 

Vegetable garden.— Cabbages planted 
four or five weeks ago have had a slight 
dressing of soot and the soil stirred. 
Cauliflowers arc very plentiful. At the 
first sign of frost a few of the plants’ own 
leaves will be turned carefully over each 
head. This will be sufficient to keep off a 
few degrees of frost'. Celery (the latest 
planted) is still growing. Continuing to 
earth it up in favourable weather. The 
weather during the past season has been 
very favourable to Sea kale, although I 
think the crowns will be rather late in 
ripening. All decayed foliage is removed 
as it appears. Turnips have done well 
this season. The hoe is kept at work be¬ 
tween the rows of the later sowings, and 
an occasional slight dressing of soot is 
given. Mustard and Cress are sown 
weekly in boxes and placed in a heated 
pit. Took up a few Batavian Endive 
from the open, planted in boxes, and 
placed in Mushroom-house to blanch. I 
find it blenches well in this way. Made 
up another bed in Mushroom-house, the 
manure having been previously prepared 
by frequent turnings. This bed will be 
spawned at a falling tempera til re of about 
SO degs. A temperature of 55 degs. to 
00 degs. is maintained in the house with¬ 
out fire heat. Carrots have been lifte<L 
stored in sandy soil, and thatched with 
straw, a few for present use being placed 
in the root-shed. The weather up to the 
time of writing has kept exceptionally 
mild, no frost having been registered this 
season. The rainfall for the week was 
3.75. and the atmosphere keeps very damp. 
The heavy rains have spoilt most flowers 
in the open. F. W. G. 


IN A SCOTTISH GARDEN. 

Fruit. —The most of the Apples and 
Pears have by this time been gathered ami 
stored, but several varieties of both which 
mature late are permitted to hang as long 
as is consistent with safety. Such Apples 
include Lord Derby, Margil, Ribs! on 
Pippin, our local Galloway Pippin (Croft- 
an-Rigli), and Court Pendu Plat. I’ears 
comprise Winter Nells, Doyenne du 
Comice, Beurre Hardy, Easter Bear re, 
and there are still a few Pitmaslon on the 
trees. In storing, bruised and bird- 
pecked fruits are kept clear from perfect 
samples. Strawberry beds two years 
planted have Iwon cleared of runners and 
lightly forked up. Melon pits have been 
cleared, limewaslied, and made ready for 
the reception of cuttings of tender plants. 
As soon as the leaves of Hamburgh and 
Sweetwater Vines fall the canes may be 
spurred back to a couple of eyes. If more 
eyes require to be left in order to secure 
a crop, it may be taken for granted that 
the roots need looking to. 

Conservatory.— All shading has now 
been removed s and climbers reduced. The 
bulk of Chrysanthemums is now in their 
winter quarters, and a good batch of 
healthy winter-flowering Carnations has 
been put into position. If carefully 
attended to these do w r ell in a house with 
other subjects. Groups of Salvia splen- 
dens are bright and effective. These are 
relieved by white Chrysanthemums of the 
dwnrfer sorts, such as Lady Fitzwygram 
and Soeur Melanie. Adiantums are effec¬ 
tive at all seasons, but considerable use is 
made of Neplirolepis, large plants of these 
being useful, N. eordata, N. exaltata 
Foster!, X. e. Pearsoni, N. todeoides, and 
N. tubero-sa being employed.' Lygodiuiu 
scan dens on the rod fl if not so good as in 
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a warmer house, is short-jointed and 
vigorous. Fire heat is now necessary at 
night and on dull days, and ventilation is 
freely given when possible. 

Stove. —After having been thoroughly 
cleaned, the usual inmates of this house 
have l>een assembled from various 
quarters in which they were employed 
daring the summer and autumn months. 
Flowers are now expected as well us 
foliage, and a good batch of Uegonia 
Gloire de Lorraine is useful. A few 
plants of the variety Caledonia are grown, 
but it is not so much appreciated as the 
former. Thunbergia laurifolia on the 
roof has been much admired, but the plant 
has been cut back rather severely. Fran- 
cisceas are not now often met with, but 
F. eonfertiflora is valuable at tills season. 
A few Orchids—chiefly Cypripediutns—are 
in bloom. Provision is made in this house 
for a steady supply of small plants of 
bright-coloured Coleuses, which are useful 
for small vases. Plants of Acaiypha 
uiusaicn in 5-inch pots are well coloured 
and useful. Temperature at night from 
GO degs. to 05 (legs. 

Kitchen garden.— As yet the glass has 
barely registered frost, and vegetables arc 
still plentiful. Late Celery will lie much 
superior to the first put out lot, the scar¬ 
city of water telling heavily against the 
latter. Beet has been lifted and stored in 
sand in a frostproof house. All late Pota¬ 
toes have been dug and the ground 
roughly levelled and cleaned. A two- 
sashed cold-frame has been tilled with 
Parsley, and Chervil has been similarly 
treated. leaves have been turned down 
over Cauliflowers; those have been plenti¬ 
ful and of good qualify. French Beans, 
from a late sowing in a row of cold- 
frames, have been valuable, and It is yet 
possible to get a picking out-of-doors. 
Generally speaking, the crop in the open 
is frosted before this date. Mustard and 
Cress are now sown in boxes as required. 
Tomatoes against a wall are showing 
colour; but it is increasingly risky to 
leave them now'. A bed intended for 
Carrots has, been prepared in a frame 
where a little heat can lie given. Frencn 
Horn is used. 

Hardy-plant border and flower garden. 

—Hardy-plant borders have rarely been so 
bright in the middle of October. Chrys¬ 
anthemums are yet full of bloom, pro¬ 
minent among these being that sterling 
old variety Mine. Desgranges. In the not 
unlikely event of frost these will be 
covered with tiffany, their value for cut¬ 
ting justifying the trouble incurred. 
Michaelmas Daisies, Dahlias, Gladioli, 
Itoses, and Pyretlirum uliginosum are out¬ 
standing. How many people know Ettpn- 
toriurn ageratoides? It is worth growing, 
and is in full bloom just now. Lotluan 
Stocks, a mass of bloom, have rarely done 
lietter, and, curiously, hardly a single- 
flowered plant is to he seen. Flower beds 
are still in fairly good order, and as it is 
proposed to trench these, no winter bed¬ 
ding will he done. Provision is being 
made in other places for Tulips, Wall¬ 
flowers, Silenes, Forget-me-nots, anrl the 
various other things connected with the 
spring display of flowers. 

Shrubberies. —Leaves are now begin¬ 
ning to be troublesome, and an effort is 
made to keep these collected at least once 
a week at present. The autumn tints of 
Cornus and Ghent Azaleas, as well as 
those of a collection of Maples are very 
attractive. So, too, are th'ose of large 
clumps of Epimcdiums and Paeonies, and 
the ripening foliage of Epiloblum augusti- 
folium Is not unattractive. Darwin's 
Barberry in sheltered places is again in 
bloom. It has a tendency to overgrow, 
itself here, and many pieces are to beicut 
Digitized by CjQ( gfC 


back. Tlie Pampas Grass (Gynerium 
argenteum) is carrying many lofty spikes. 
These are later than is usual, and it is 
feared that they may be spoiled by wind 
and rain. Conspicuous are many large 
pieces of various kinds of hardy Fuchsias, 
which attain large proportions in these 
gardens. W. McGuffoo. 

lialniac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Delphinium leaves spotted (Maud Barron). 
—We can find no fungus spores on the leaves 
you send us nor even mycelium in the tissues. 
The' base of the stem should be examined, and 
if any disease is found there please send us a 
piece in a tin box. 

Violets, red-spider on (M. Tattershall ).— 
Your Violets have been attacked by red- 
spider, due in great measure to dryness at the 
roots and neglect to keep them well syringed 
during the summer. Your only plan now is 
to syringe them well with Quassia extract, see¬ 
ing to it that the leaves are thoroughly wetted 
on both sides. 

Agapanthus (Robt. Greening ).—The best 
place for the Agapanthus during the winter is 
a shed or stable where there is a little light 
and into which the frost does not enter. No 
water will be needed during the winter. If 
you cover them up as you suggest the leaves 
will quickly turn yellow' and perish. 

Violets unhealthy (M. T. Jordan ).—The 
Violet leaves are badly attacked by the 
Violet-leaf spot-fungus, and past all remedial 
measures. All you can do now is to collect 
and burn all the adected leaves, and, if pos¬ 
sible. destroy by burning the surface - soil 
around, otherwise you may have an even 
worse visitation of the disease another year. 
Seeing that many of the spores of the fungus 
must have matured and been shed upon the 
soil, your better plan would be to spray the. 
plants early in tne summer another year in 
advance of the disease appearing, on the prin¬ 
ciple of prevention being the best cure. 

Treatment of Begonias (Begonia ).—The 
bulbs must be lifted and stored away in boxes 
filled with very dry earth, silver sand, or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse during the winter 
months, keeping them safe from frost". A dry. 
cellar, if frost-proof, wonkl do; or under the 
stage of a greenhouse, but they must not he 
exposed to drip from the stage above. In the 
case of pot-plants it is only necessary to let 
the stems gradually die down, and withhold 
water. Lay the pots on their sides under¬ 
neath the stage, and they will be safe from 
drip. In the case of such things as Tuberous 
Begonias, Dahlias, and Cannas, it is drip that 
kills, this soon rotting the rootB. 

Rickardia Mrs. Roosevelt (Cobweb). —This, 
as suggested by the name, is of American 
origin, and judging by the general appear¬ 
ance of the nlant is probably a hybrid be¬ 
tween the golden-flowered 11. Elliottiana and 
R. albo-maeulata. The leaves, which are 
freely spited, have a good deal of the shape 
of R. Elliottiana, while the spathes are prim¬ 
rose yellow'. Many who attempt the culture 
of these Arums overlook the fact that the 
common Arum Lily stands quite apart in its 
requirements, for it is an evergreen,' and often 
flowers in the depth of winter. On the other 
band, all the others bloom in the spring and 
summer months, after which they gradtiallv 
go to rest and pass the winter in a dormant 
state, when they should be kept quite dry. 
Marly in the New Year they must be shaken 
finite clear of the old soil, and be repotted in 
some good light compost. 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery bolting (A. M. M.).— From your note 
we should say that your Celery has “ bolted ” 
or run to seed. This may be due to various 
causes. Sometimes seed may be saved from 
a stick that has thus prematurely sent up 
Hower-stems, sometimes it arises from too 
early sowing (the most common cause), some¬ 
times because the plants have been half starved 
in the seed pans or boxes or have been allowed 
to get dry. Earthing up, if done when the 
roots are dry, would also cause bolting. Were 
the seedlings raised in March or April and 
dibbled out thinly into handlights or frames 
quite thinly, the after cultivation also being 
good, bolting would seldom follow. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Weed in lawn (A. Keast and S. P. G .).—'The 
weed you send specimens of is Self Heal 
(Prunella). The only way you can hone to get 
rid of this is to remake the lawn, or, if you 
do not feel inclined to do this, then you may 
fork out as much as you can find, and apply a 
dressing of sulphate of ammonia in the spring, 
so as to encourage the growth of the Grass. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Birmingham .—Having had no experience of 
the stove you inquire about we are sorrv we 

cannot advise.- Mrs. A. Lane .— See reply to 

your query re “ Failure of Mushrooms ” in our 

issue of October 18th, page 680.- Mervyn .— 

Seeing your bushes are so badly attacked, we 



BEES HAVE 
COMMENCED 
LIFTING ROSES 

and the roots they have got are simply 
magnificent. They have never been so fine, 
we think, in the whole of our recollection. 

Everybody who ordered early 

will receive their Itoses in excellent time 
for planting before the soil becomes cold 
and wet. 

Everybody who has NOT ordered are strongly 

advised to do ao NOW. There is ample time for your order 
to get out with the early batches, although every order is 
taken in strict rotation, except, of course, where definite 
instructions are given to deliver on a certain date. 

1 lease refer to this column for several weeks back, and if 
you «lo not see what you want, send a p.c. immediately for 
wees nose Catalogue*. It will pay you to do so. 

RECAL RAMBLER ROSES. 

A few selections from Bees' Catalogue. 

{’ Polyantha or Crimson Rambler type. 
W=Wichuroiana or Dorothy Perkins type. 


lie 


Weeping Standards or Shower Roses can 

supplied at- 4s. to 6s. bd. each of the varieties denoted by an' 

IPj- Agrlaia (P ). canary yellow, strongly scented .. ft l 
l-D. \AlberiC Barbior (\V I, creamy white &. yellow 9d. 

-'Blush Rambler (1'9. blush pink,strong grower 9d. 
41o. Coquina (W.), pink, tipped ruse, yellow base .. 9d. 
4y.j. xCnmson Rambler (P.), crimson, large 

''lusters.6«1. & 9*1 

505. xDolight (W ), bright carmine red flowers .. 94 
“30- Dorotny Dennison w.), shell pink, .hiding 

white ., .. .. .. ,. .. .. 9 , 1 , 

5W. xDorothyPorkins(W.). soft rose-pink, fragrant 94! 
54 . 1 . 'Dorothy Perkins, white (W.). pure white 9d. 
020 . Edmond Proust (W.), coppery carmine, \ ery 

vigorous.9,1. 

Electra (P.), yellow, very fragrant 9d. 

Eupnrosyne(P.), carmine pink, large bunches 9d. 
7lH. xJSxcOlSa (Wj. brilliant scarlet, double flowers lid. 

'£>• Flower of Fairfield (p ). brilliant crimson 94. 
760. X Gardenia (W.), bright yellow cream, fragrant 9d. 
,8*/- 'Goldfinch (W.), orange-yellow and lemon white yd. 
HX>4. Klondyico (W.), yellow-primrose, attractive 

_ foliage. Is, IxL to 3s. 

1036. xLady Gay (W.), cherry pink, vigorous .. .. 9d. 

IV, ^Leontine Gervalstw.), red,carmine, & salmon ftL 
1220. Lyon Rambler (P.), bright pink-carmine, 
vigorous .. 

1515. xMinnohaha (W ). dark 

1795. —* ""- 

185). 

180J. 

1895. 


.9d. 

cniuvuituii in./, uam rose, sweetly scented 9d. 
.'Paul Transon (W. 1 , salmon-pink,Tea scouted 9d. 
Psycho IK), pink, suffused salmon-yellow lid. 
Queen Alexandra^'.), rose pink,cold Medal 94. 
Reno Andre (W.), saffron-yellow, orange and 

'Shower Of Gold(W.), orange-yeilow, vigorous 
'Starlight (p ), white, suffused rose 
TaUSOndSChon (P.). pink and rosy-carmine 
Waltham Rambler (P.), delicate rose-pink, 
vigorous. 


9d. 

9d. 

9tl. 

9d. 


9.1. 


OTHER FIRST-RATE CLIMBERS. 


155. 

200 . 

205. 

210 . 

280. 

-290. 

310. 

330. 

400. 

5S7. 

702. 

720. 

1090. 

1036. 

1066. 

1126. 

1191. 

1195. 

1240. 

1245. 

1320. 

1337. 

1450. 


1711. 

1800. 


1890. 


Alister. Stella Gray, pale yellow, fragrant 9d. 
Ards Pillar (H.T.). rich velvety crimson, large 94. 
Ards Rambler (H.T.), orange-crimson, rosy- 

carmine . 9 d. 

Ards Rover (TI P.), crimson, shaded maroon 9d. 
Belle Lyonnaise (T.), canary-yell , fragrant 9d. 
Bennett’s Seedling. Ayr, white, semi- 

double, fragrant .9d. 

Billiard et Barre IT.), rich golden yellow .. «d. 
Bouquet d’Or, Dijon (T ), pale yellow, cop- 

perv-ro.se. 9 , 1 . 

Cheshunt Hybrid (H.T. ),eherry-red,gond size 94. 
Dundee Rambler, white, shading to pink.. 6d. 
E. Veyrat Hermanoa (T.), apricot-yellow, 

rosy-carmine. 9 d. 

Fclicito Perpctue. creamy white, good size Ski. 
Johanna Sebus (H.T.), rosy-cerise, highly 
perfumed . 9,1 

Kaiserin Augusta Victoria (H.T.), 

creamy-while, lemon .9d. 

Lady Ashtown, Rose du Barri, yellow .. is. 

La Franco (H.T.), bright rosy lilac, scented .. 94. 
Liberty |il.T.), brilliant velvetycrim., fragrant 94. 
i/ldeai (N-), m :tallic-re 1, tinted yellow 9d. 

M.ne. Altreu uirr.« 4 ouL(' i,flesh-white, 

saLmon-yjluiA’.9,1. 

Mme. Berarl (T.), fawn-yellow, shaded rose 9d. 
Mmo. Jule* Gravereaux (T.), eoppery- 


ellow 


1916. 

2121. 

2150. 

2195. 


Milo. LovcllO, delicate pink, semi-double 
Marechal Niel IN.), rich golden-yellow, large 
and deliciously fragrant. i>crfert form, very 
free, does best under glass, (bound plants ., 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, deep rose-pink fragrant. . 
Paul 3 Carmine Pillar (H.T ), brilliant 

carmine. 

Perle des Jardins (T.), deep canary- 

yellow . .. .In. to2s.fkl. 

Remo Marie Henrietto IT.), cherry red, 

fragrant.9,1. 

Reino Olga de Wurtcmburg (H.N.), 

brilliant red . 9 , 1 . 

Richmond (H.T.), pure red-scarlet.. Is. 6d. to 3s. 


90. 

9d. 


9d. 


9iL 


Victor Verdiqr (II.P. ), rosy carmine 
Waltham Climber l IT.), bright crimson .. 
William Allen Richardson (X.). charm¬ 
ing orange-yellow, excellent in bud state for 
buttonholes, very freely borne, good grower.. 

Torms cash with order. Carnaps on S Room. 54. ; 
on 12, 6d.; on 24, 8d. On 6 eliml>ers f 6d.; oti 12, 8d. 

If you do not see here what you want, write for Bees’ 
NOW Rose Catalogue. It carries upwards of one 
hundred colour Illustrations of Roses, which have been 
produced from the latest colour-type process, from actual 
colour photographs taken by Hoes Ltd. direct from the 
flowers, You would tlnrl this scries of Illustrations of con¬ 
siderable value and assistance. 

Write for your free copy to-day, nnd enclose lid. for cdpy 
of Bees' ABC on Rose Culture. 

Please do it NOW. Lost you forget. 


BEES LTD.. 175b, 11 St., Liverpool, 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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Bhould certainly advise that they be destroyed, 

for we fear they will never do any good.- 

Dulcote .—Try Berberis Darwini. in which you 
have two season of beauty—the spring and 
the autumn. 


NAMES Or PLANTS AND TRUITS. 

Names of plants.— G. Gore .—Asplenium 

Pilix-fccmina. near var. gernianica.- Mrs. A. 

Lonyjield.— Aster Nov® Angliae Wm. Bowman. 

•- Tynuald .—Veronica specioaa, var. Lavinia. 

Names of fruits.—J. //. B. —1, Alfriston; 2, 
Ribaton Pippin; 3. Waltham Abbey Seedling; 

4. Cox’s Orange Pippin.- C. Craig .—Apples 

1, Blenheim Orange; 2, Eclilinville Seedling; 

3, Scarlet, Nonpareil; 4. Kollandbury.- 

it/. H. Y. —1, Mere de Menage; 2. Rymer; 3. The 

Queen; 4, Striped Beaufin.- \V. M. —Apples: 

Warner's King; 2. Cellini; 3, Lane's Prince 

Albert; 4. King of the Pippins.- II. II.— 

Apples: 1, Stone’s; 2. Hawthornden; 3, Cox s 
Orange; 4, Peasgood's Nonsuch (small fruits). 
A Smith.— Apples: 1. Brantley's Seedling; 2, 
Cox's Pomona; 3, Emperor Alexander; 4, Lady 

Henniker.-IF. A.— Apples: 1. King of the 

Pippins, 2, Red or Winter Hawthornden; s, 

Cellini; 4. Warner's King.- Jonathan Parry. 

—Apple More de Manage.- Hyland .—Apples : 

1, Probably Royal Pearmain. should like to 

see later; 2. Golden Pippin.- Burleigh .— 

Apple Lane’s Prince Albert.--J. M. (»’.—Apple 

Crimson or Hereford Queening. 


HOBSON’S BARGAIN, 

‘cTAiinAon ” Made in complete) sec- 
0 | HllUHnU. tions, Bides and ends 
from J-ineh best 
quality Red Deal 

(not inferior Foreign 
Mutchboards as other 
makers), planed and 
V-jointed on strong 
framing. Roof covered 
with compressed 
Asphalte over tongued 
boards. Door fitted 
with strong hinges, 
lock and key, bolts, &c. 

8th 0X0 



Cojiyright Registered. 

Cash with Order Prices. 

KIZKS. 

6 ft. x 4 ft. X 6 ft. 

6ft, x 5ft. x Gi ft. ... 

7‘ft. x 5ft. x 6‘ ft. ... 

8 ft. x 6 ft. x 7 ft. .. 

9 ft. x 6 ft. x 7 ft. 

10 ft. x 6 ft, x 7 ft. .. 

10ft. x 8 ft. x 8 ft. .. 

12 ft. x 8 ft. x 8 ft. 

Carriage paid to an// Stall 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


ED 


£1 15 
£1 19 
£2 5 
£2 13 
£2 18 
£3 3 
£3 19 
£4 10 


l England c 


Ton- 
Floor. 

5s. 6d 
6s. 3d 
8s. 6d 
10s. 9d 
12s. 3d 
14s. Od 
ISs. 6d 
22s. Od 
d I Fairs. 


JT. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established 70 years. BEDFORD. 

Works. G acres. Stock of Wood in Shut*, 10,000 ions. 



ABOUT BOOTS 

When you think right 
about Boots you will 
sot QUALITY and 
COMFORT above 
ot her considerations 

THE QUALITY OF THE 

firI 

BOOTS 

has made thorn famous 
among Gardeners the 
World over. 

Yon will be right in hours 
if you wear I tie " FIFE." 

per 11/6 pair. 
Send size for draw outline 
foot) and P. 0. Carr. paid 
Better nuality. 14 6. 
Can he hail in all sizes and 
fittings, with or without 
hobnailB. 


THE “FIFE” IS THE BOOT THAT WILL 
SEE YOU THROUGH THE DAY IN COMFORT. 


Trial Order will prove Its worth to you. 

Write fur “ Fife " Family Footwear Catalogue, free. 

A. T. HOGC (No. 147), Strathmiglo, FIFE. 

Pioneer and Leader of the Boots-by-Post Trade. 



PRICES 



REDUCED. 


SEND FOR 
GARDEN FRAME 
LIST. 


— CARNATION HOUSES — 


WE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCT GLASSHOUSES ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 
TO THE CULTIVATION OF CARNATIONS AND MALMA1SONS. 

ESTIMATES OX APPLICATION FOR 

CONSERVATORIES, PEACH HOUSES, VINERIES, ETC. 
HEATINC APPARATUS Installed In Country Houses, ChurchesA Horticultural Buildings. 


FRAMES 


GARDEN 

in great variety 
always in stock. 



FRUIT TRAYS. 1U" X 16". 

18 - do/.. Carr. paid. 
REED MATS, 4’ C" square. 

20 - dms. 

&PAUL, Ltd. 

NORWICH. 


- y-y SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

Meatinc Apparatus 


Everyone who is interested in heating for small greenhouses should write 
ftir particulars of our simple and inexpensive heating apparatus before buying 
elsewhere, Economical anJ efficient. Always gives satisfaction. We are 
makers of the famous 


tfi 


HORSE-SHOE ” BOILER 


The most durable heater made. A genuine fuel and labour saver. 
Automatically regulated. Burns 10 to 20 hours without attention. 
Write for List No 82 post free with illustiated 
booklet, "How shad / heat my Greenhouse ?” 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & GO., LTD., 65, SOUTHWARK St., LONDON. 



IRON 

FENCING, 

GATES, &c. 

Write for our 
l. Wire Netting: List. 



BAYLISS, 


JONES, AND 
BAYLISS, Ltd., 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

London Offices and 
WrJyA'.J Showrooms; * 

TJ - 130 & 141, CANHOW ST., E.O, 



Supplied with various arrangements of 
Pipes for large or small greenhouses. 
Tenant s Fixture. 


JONELSS^twoodL? 

sJ** Stourbridge 


A X<JLERS who do not know “The Fishing 

lla/.elte" (the illustrated weekly angling paper) ran 
have a Hpreinieii ropy by sending to the Editor, ‘‘Fishing 
Strand, London. 


PEACH'S ( 

-L Curtain*. Mme 


ho do not know 
illust 
V3t by 

street, St 

CHEAT REMOVAL 

irii 
ul 


tsliti*. Casement Fabrics. I 

d Sale last, p 
I'KACll at SONS. 147. The Ixwmis. Nottingham 


end fo 


SALE. 

Hosiery, el 



BEEMONSE 

w 


tmm 



ECONOMICAL. 
EVEN TEMPERATURE. 
NO TROUBLE. 

Guaranteed 
Minimum Burning 

P - 12 HOURS 

[ AT FULL HEAT. 

, Thousands In uao. 

^ ” Catalogue and 



Estimates Ft*. “ BoTAJTIO." 


IS MOHRS SVOVE 
□ SYNOICAVE 

258 YAtfXHAhfa BRISCE ROAD 

VICTORIA STREET. tO/TDO/T. 3 W. 

PLtAiC noTt ADDRESS Or OuB nC'K' 6 E/1LARGCD 
PPCniSES □ 1 />WUTE FOCVA VICTORIA STATION 


The latest day for receiving' Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


-OrtamaFfretn- 

Mention “Gardening Illustrated." 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Antirrhinum Asarina.— A soft, crawling 
Snapdragon, with pale yellow I lowers, 
free in bloom in autumn, and easily grown 
on the rock garden. From Friar Park. 

The Coral Barberry (Berberidopsis coral- 
lina).—Surely one of the’ most graceful 
evergreen climbers ever introduced, and 
handsome now in flower in mid-October. 
It is not difficult to grow in all the southern 
and milder districts, there thriving on a 
cool wall. 

CEnothera riparia. —This graceful Even¬ 
ing Primrose deserves to be more often 
seen in the flower garden. It is not so 
constant a perennial ns some of the larger 
and more bushy kinds—at least, in my 
soil. From Sir Frank Crisp.—W., 
Sussex. 

The Californian Tree Poppy (Itomncya 
Ooulteri).—This, which flowered so well iu 
the summer that it caught all eyes, was 
still, in early October, graceful in bud and 
blossom. The flowers are not so large as in 
summer, but are welcome in the rains. It 
is surely the most beautiful plant that 
ever came from California, that country 
of flowers. 

The Shamrock Pea (Faroehetus corn- 
minis).—This most distinct and graceful 
plant has vexed me all the summer by not 
flowering, though in various good places 
in pots and in the open. I began to think 
I should have to do without it, but just 
in early October it began to flower and 
fruit profusely as an edgiug in the rock 
garden and in pots. The plant is so grace¬ 
ful one cannot do without it.—W. 

Cassia corymbosa.— I have known this 
plant many years, but never saw it doing 
well outside a greenhouse until the other 
day at Nyman's, in Sussex, where there 
was a handsome group of it in charming 
bloom on October 10th. A bold man had 
tried it out of doors and given it a good 
place against a wall, a plan I intend to 
follow as soon as possible. There must 
be a large area in the southern land where 
like success might be hoped for.—W., 
S ussex. 

Aster St. Egwin.—I have seen this in 
several gardens this autumn and am more 
and more struck with its beauty. It is of 
dwarf habit and literally smothered with 
flowers of a soft rose. For border decora¬ 
tion or for cutting it is iuvaluable. I saw 
it in a cold garden the other day and it 
was not in the least touched by a rather 
sharp frost of a JeW»days beftu*. Some 
of these earlier! As^cOi Achi] Leather 


susceptible to frost, but St. Egwin does 
not apiiear to be among the number.— 
Ess. 

Pure and dingy white flowers.—I have 
noted with much interest, all through the 
time of hardy flowers, from the early 
I’yrethrums to the present time (early 
October), the different shades in white, or 
so-called whip; flowers. There are one or 
two thiugs among the single ryrethrums, 
and among the Phloxes, that are very 
pure, but the purest whites are, I think, 
to be found in the Campanulas. There is 
nothing quite like them in the hardy- 
flower garden. The old white Clove Car¬ 
nation was very fresh and beautiful this 
year. The lovely autumn is responsible 
for a retention of purity in flowers. Bad 
weather coining with declining days 
naturally tends to spoil them, but this sea¬ 
son one notes the clear whiteness of many 
things, and appreciates it, especially 
when it stands out in contrast to the dingi¬ 
ness of others.—E. It. S. 

Apple Roundway Magnum Bonum.—1 
have this from Messrs, ftimyard's nursery 
at Maidstone. At first it reminded me in 
form and colour of a good sample of tile 
Oregon Newtown Pippin. I am rather 
fond of green Apples that are not showy, 
because some of cur best Apples are like 
that. The French Crab, so admirably 
grown Iii the Colonics and now sent to us, 
is one of the best of all cooking Apples, 
though neglected in England; the D’Arcy 
Spice, which is often a poor little greenish 
fruit until one tastes It; Allen's Ever¬ 
lasting, and so on. Roundway Magnum 
Bonum is a fine-looking, fresh, good- 
flavoured Apple, but there are so many 
comparisons to make that I should like to 
give it another trial before saying much 
about its eating or cookiug qualities. But, 
really, it is a very flue Apple and well 
worth growing.—W. 

Musk. —One does not often see a refer¬ 
ence to Musk iu tile columns of Gardening 
Illustrated, probably because, apart 
from its odour —aud that is offensive to 
many—the plant is not particularly showy. 
Yet it has its uses, too, aud iu damp and 
shady corners of shrubberies where little 
else succeeds, Musk will speedily make a 
green carpet for what w’ould otherwise be 
hare ground. I refer, of course, to the 
small-flowered common variety; and if it 
is at times of rather an encroaching dis¬ 
position, there is never any regret, as iu 
the ease of a less persistent plant, when it 
becomes necessary to deal drastically with 
it. From different gardens where Musk 
may be said to be naturalised, I have 
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heard complaints that it has been, during 
the past summer, practically odourless, 
hut as it smells more strougly (like Sweet 
Briar) on a dewy morning, or after a 
shower of rain, it is probable that the dry 
summer is to blame for tile lack of scent. 
Tlie larger Harrison's Musk I have seen 
used for beds, and it was, ill a dripping 
year, rather good, although I never ad¬ 
mired it iu such a position so much as I 
did when well-grown in pots under glass.— 
Kirk. 

Hardiness of scarlet Lobelias (page CoS). 
—Iu reference to the correspondence on 
this subject, I find Lobelia Queen Vic¬ 
toria perfectly hardy grown as a bog 
plant. I grow it in half paraffin casks, 
sunk to the ground level and filled to 
within an inch of the rims with stiff soil. 
In dry weather in summer care is taken 
that there is always water standing 
around the stems. In winter the rainfall 
keeps Ihe tubs tilled. So treated, the 
foliage and flowers are far flnor than 
when the plants are grown in an ordinary 
border, and they pass the winter with 
lierfect safety. When 1 used to grow 
them as border plants I could never de¬ 
pend on keeping them through the winter, 
either by covering witli ashes where 
growing or lifting aud keeping iu a cold- 
frame. The plants grown in the tubs 
suffer no Injury whatever from the alterna¬ 
tions of freezing and thawing they get 
during an average winter. In April I lift 
the clumps, divide into smaller pur;inns 
or single crowns, and replant. I have not 
tried any oLlier varieties iu this way, blit 
I should have no hesitation in doing so if 
I cared to grow them, hut the fact is that 
Queen Victoria when well grown is hard 
to beat.— Nemo, Enfield. 

Symphoricarpus mollis.— This beautiful 
member of the-Snowberry family is one of 
the most delightful of berry-bearing 
shrubs. It was given a first-class certifi¬ 
cate by the Royal Horticultural Society 
on October 15lh, 1910, when it was re¬ 
garded as synonymous with Symphoriear- 
pus occidentals. When the award was 
made it was shown by Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, and it is I see referred 
to as S. oceidentalis, and quoted at n very 
moderate price. I.ast autumn, during a 
visit paid to Coombe Wood Nursery, I was 
particularly struck with a large breadth 
of tliis Symphoricarpus laden with its 
white berries. So profusely were they 
borne that at a distance they presented a 
mass of white. Bert'les of some shade of 
mange mr red are very numerous among 
hardy shrubs, but white ones are scarce. 
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For this reason the oltl Snowberry (Sym- 
plioricarpus rnceuiosus) lias been exten¬ 
sively grown, but it should ere long to n 
great extent be superseded by the new¬ 
comer. One important matter is that a 
stock can soon be worked up, for seeds 
ripen from which young plants can be ob¬ 
tained, while a specimen can sometimes 
lie divided up after the manner of a herba¬ 
ceous subject. Layering, too, is a simple 
mode of increase, while cuttings of the 
young shoots will root if put into n close 
frame.—K. R. \V. 

__on Oct. 7lh a first-class certificate 

was given, at the Horticultural Hall, to a 
Sy in I ihorira r pus exhibited under the name 
of S. mollis. There is little doubt, how¬ 
ever, that the plant was simply a well- 
grown example of the common Snowberry, 
S. racemosus, and not the true S. mollis. 
The same plant was received at Kew a few 
years ago under the name of S. mollis, 
but it was found to differ materially from 
that species, whereas in most respects it 
was identical with S. racemosus. It 
differed from the common species, chiefly 
in its larger fruits, which were borne with 
remarkable freedom, their weight causing 
the branches to assume a semi-pendant 
habit in place of the rather stiff, erect 
habit commonly associated with the type. 
As a rule, however, we rather abuse 
S. racemosus by planting it as under¬ 
growth, often in poor ground, where it be¬ 
comes a perfect thicket; size of leaves and 
fruits suffering accordingly. At the same 
time propagation is often carried out by 
division of old clumps, and plants so ob¬ 
tained have not the vigour of young speci¬ 
mens raised from seeds and cultivated in 
good soil. It is probable, therefore, that, 
the plant under notice is not even a variety 
of the common Snowberry, its exceptional 
vigour, large fruits, and free-flowering 
qualities resulting rather from propagation 
from seed and good cultivation than from 
a distinct varietal difference. One of the 
chief differences between S. racemosus and 
S. mollis is noticed in the leaves of the 
former being glabrous, those of the latter 
being usually hairy.—I). 

Chrysanthemums overgrown. — People 
are getting a little weary of the monstrous 
blooms got up for exhibition regardless of 
cost or effect. It can hardly be called a 
calamity, even for the Chrysanthemums, 
for during the past few years the 
cramming they have had to endure with 
guano, nitrates, and chemicals of one sort 
and another has been enough to make any 
flower a monstrosity rather than a beauti¬ 
ful object. Why do people complain about 
their blooms damping off when they have 
been gorged with every kind of fattening 
compound? Cannot they see that those 
more naturally grown last double the time, 
and for all the purposes for which a 
beautiful flower is grown are altogether 
superior? Let anyone place a few of these 
mop-headed blooms in a vase, and by the 
side place a similar vase, and go into the 
garden and gather a good handful of 
naturally-grown flowers, buds, leaves, and 
ail. and drop them into it, and let any 
unprejudiced person say which is the more 
beautiful. I shall lie surprised if the 
majority do not select the latter. The tide 
has certainly turned, and although one 
would think, to talk with those who have 
Chrysanthemums on the brain, that there 
is nothing in the floral world equal to the 
prize blooms, a good many think other¬ 
wise.—T. 

Loropetalum chinense. In 1S!)4 Messrs. 
Witch, of Chelsea, were awarded a first- 
class certificate for this shrub by the 
ltoyal Horticultural Society, and at that 
time it was considered to be a great 
acquisition to the umfes of rare shrubs, but 
uow^ alifipst two Bocaihih UuqfS ilmTqieurs 


to be as little known as it was at that time. 
This is doubtless due to the fact that it is 
not sufficiently hardy for general outdoor 
culture, although it might be grown quite 
well in the gardens of the south-west 
counties. It belongs to the Witch Hazel 
family and is widely distributed from 
Formosa, through China, to Eastern Indin, 
appearing as a slender-brancbed bush, with 
alternate, ovate, pubescent leaves which 
are usually each from 1 inch to 2 inches 
long. The white or greenish-white flowers 
are produced in small clusters at the ends 
of short branchlets during late winter or 
early spring. The petals are very narrow 
and have somewhat of the appearance of 
those of the Hamamelis. Although not 
perfectly hardy, it may be grown success¬ 
fully in a cold greenhouse, and would pro¬ 
bably succeed against a warm wall in the 
south Midlands. In Devonshire and Corn¬ 
wall, however, it ought to stand quite well 
in the open ground. Moderately light, 
sandy soil suits it, whilst it is not averse 
to a little peat about the roots. Seeds are 
said to have been received originally by 
Messrs. Veitch from their collector, Mr. 
Maries, in 1S80. 

Size or grace. —The note under the 
above heading on page G53 is to the point, 
for certainly size should occupy a very 
subordinate position compared with grace, 
freedom of flowering, fragrance, and other 
desirable features. It is, however, not so, 
for provided a Rose will bear a few huge 
blossoms at show-time, regardless of the 
fact whether it has any scent, it is hailed 
as a most desirable kind, and the merits 
of a far better kind passed over. This 
applies all round, for the more mop-like a 
Chrysanthemum is the more are its merits 
extolled, while Dahlias and many other 
subjects are viewed from the same stand¬ 
point. In the case of Fuchsias I am 
assured by one who deals largely in these 
plants that the main demand is for large- 
flowered kinds, that being a stipulation 
accompanying most orders. Again, W'hat 
is the main feature, except size, of the 
Malmaison Carnations? In taking excep¬ 
tion to these I shall very likely raise a 
storm of protest, but still, to my mind at 
least, they are jiositively ugly compared 
with the flowers of the other sections. 
Size, however, has its admirers among the 
fashionable world, hence the present-day 
popularity of the Malmaison Carnation. 
Its fragrance, 1 admit, is a valuable asset, 
but this is more than counterbalanced by 
the huge shapeless flowers and the space 
required to keep up a display for even a 
limited period. They, however, happen to 
be fashionable flowers just now and. of 
course, are extensively grown.—K. R. W. 

Convolvulus althaeoides. —The notes on 
this pretty Eiudweed are of considerable 
interest, ns I grew it for several years 
in the rook garden without experiencing 
much trouble with it, although I observed 
it becoming very troublesome in other 
gardens. If it is to be planted anywhere, 
it ought to be where the rambling roots 
cannot extend beyond an allotted space. 
This may be contrived in the rock garden 
by so arranging the stones that, the Con¬ 
volvulus cannot wander into other parts. 
This can only be done by confining it 
within a deep trough formed of stones 
cemented at the joints .so that the roots 
cannot spread. A friend of mine had an 
excellent method of dealing with subjects 
such as this, lie planted them in sections 
of large drain-pipes, deep enough to suit 
the different subjects, and when the 
plants had become too large the pipe was 
lifted, the plants shaken or forced out, 
and smaller pieces replanted in fresh soil. 
If allowed to spread about at will, C. 
althfpoides will certainly become a pest, 
but if kept well w’ithin bounds it need not 
be a nuisance. 1 appreciate its silvery 
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leaves and its pretty rose flowers, and I 
would not like to say to anyone who cares 
for it that it should not be cultivated. 
It is right, however, thnt those who wish 
to grow it should be warned, as has been 
done by writers of exiierience, such as Mr. 
E. H. Jenkins and others, that it is not 
a Bindweed to plant everywhere. Much 
as I admire these rambling Convolvuluses, 

I deem it Wiser to eschew tlieir cultivation 
in my own garden.—S. Abnott. 

Nerines. —That the season of these de¬ 
lightful autumn-flowering bulbs is with 
us once more was well shown at the meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
October 7th, when no less than three 
varieties received awards of merit. The 
propagation of Nerines from a single bulb 
is, however, at its best a slow process, so 
that it is very probable we shall have to 
wait a long time before these newer forms 
are put into commerce. We have, how¬ 
ever, among the old kinds some charming 
flowers, whose value is enhanced by the 
fact that they are borne during the 
autumn months, when so many of the 
summer-flowering occupants of the green¬ 
house are over. Among the best of the 
Nerines are two of the oldest kinds— 
namely, Nerine l-’othergilli major, also 
known as Nerine curvifolia and Nerine 
eorusca, whose flowers are of a glowing 
vermilion-scarlet. Complaints are often 
heard that Nerines do not flower well, and 
this is, in many cases at least, due to 
faulty treatment. When they go out of 
flower they should be given a good posi¬ 
tion in the greenhouse, and watered as 
before till spring is well advanced, when 
they will show signs of going to rest by 
the leaves turning yellow. As soon as the 
bulbs are quite dormant the pots should 
be stood in a position where they are fully 
exposed to the sun, and yet at the same 
time rain cannot get to them, for they 
must be kept quite dry. In August, or a 
little later, the flower spikes will appear, 
after which the plants must be kept 
watered. The spikes and flowers will 
then develop rapidly.—W. T. 

The barber in the Heath garden.- Some 
of my friends have made, and are making. 
Heath gardens a pursuit, with which I 
wholly sympathise, but some have adopted 
the barber’s ways, and clip their pretty 
Heaths Into forms like low footstools. It 
is quite a wrong, troublesome, and 
inartistic way. Form is lost by it—a 
mistake as to native plants naturally 
graceful. Hood winter effects, too, are 
lost. My Cornish Heaths are never 
clipped down, grow 3 feet to 5 feet high, 
and look almost us well through the 
winter as in flower-time with their dried, 
brown flowers. Look at the Coppery 
Heath. To shave it down is to take away 
both form and colour. Now and then, 
when a tall Heath gets old and lanky, it 
may be right to cut it down in the hope 
of getting a new growth, but as an annual 
system it is wasted labour to an ugly end. 
The general look of a Heath garden, with 
all the plants of various ages retaining 
their true forms, is beautiful throughout 
the winter and spring. Cut into the forms 
of mere pads and hassocks, 1 need not de¬ 
scribe it. If I am right in what is said 
about our native Heaths, usually rather 
dwarf in habit, it is even truer of the 
taller Heaths—the Portuguese, the 
Southern Heath, the Itroom Heath, and 
others of the Heaths of Euroiie. I never 
have cut down one of these for many 
years, although the branches may have 
been thinned a little—not every year. I 
often cut the seed-pods off a kind that has 
flowered well to encourage a future bloom, 
but that is a wholly different, thing from 
cutting down the whole plant into.a mal- 
like surface.—W., ,Sasser. )| 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE CORAL BARBERRY 
(Berberidopsis corallina). 

This near ally of the Berberis family la of 
a somewhat loose habit of growth, tile 


showy. Like many other Chilian plants, 
it will not thrive in all parts of the 
country, but in the milder parts, especi¬ 
ally where there is a good deal of atmo¬ 
spheric moisture, such as in the extreme 
south-west, this Berberidopsis will do 
well. It thrives best in a well-drained. 



A flowering spray of the Coral Barberry (Berberidopsis corallina). 
From a photograph in a Surrey garden. 


leaves being dark green, leathery in tex¬ 
ture, and spiny at the edges. The flowers, 
which hang by long stalks from the axils 
of the leaves on the upper parts of the 
shoots, are very suggestive of those of a 
Barberry, but of a deep coral-red colour. 


A well-flowered speei 

Digitized by l 


is exceeding 

y Google 


yet moderately-moist soil, with which 
some peat has been incorporated. Cut¬ 
tings of the half-ripened shoots are not at 
all difficult to strike if dibbled into pots 
of sandy soil and kept in a close and 
shaded frame till they have become pro- 
lierl.v rooted. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Monterey Pine (Pinus insignis).— 
This Is one of the most useful of all the 
Pines for .planting for shelter in the south 
and west seaside counties, for it stands 
full exposure to winds from the sea with¬ 
out injury, grows rapidly, and is of dense 
leafage. It may be easily recognised 
amongst other Pines by reason of its bright 
green leaves, which are produced in 
bundles of three each, and by Its large 
woody cones, which are considerably larger 
on the outer or exposed than on the inner 
or sheltered side, seeds only being matured 
in the side furthest removed from the 
branch. The cones also possess the 
|)ecullarity of remaining upon the branches 
for a considerable time, often several 
years, after they are mature. In some 
parts of Devonshire and Cornwall speci¬ 
mens are found which are (iO feet to 70 feet 
high with trunks 2 feet to 3 feet in dia¬ 
meter, and not more than 45 years of age. 
Although the wood is of poor quality the 
species is being planted under forest con¬ 
ditions in some countries on account of its 
rapid growth, the wood being used for 
box-making.—D. 

FRUIT. 

THE APRICOT. 

The Apricot is not so much cultivated as 
its luscious fruits deserve, which is to be 
accounted for, presumably, through the 
uncertainty of the trees remaining in a 
healthy condition after a few years' 
growth. In other words, there is always 
a risk attending the culture of the Apricot, 
and suitable wall sites are furnished with 
Peaches and Nectarines in preference. 

There are, perhaps, mistakes made in 
the management of the Apricot which, 
when duly realised and overcome, might 
enable the grower to maintain the trees in 
a healthy and fruitful state for a number 
of years. Of course, the evil one has to 
combat is the sudden dying off of large 
branches, so disfiguring the tree at times 
that it has to be grubbed out, and so often 
does this happen that one is reluctant to 
make another venture, and something else 
takes its place. The sudden collapse of a 
branch on what appears a thoroughly 
healthy tree cannot always be accounted 
for, though there are likely causes which 
must always be guarded against. Perhaps 
the most common error is in planting in 
such a position as to allow of the roots 
rambling a long distance and, perhaps, 
into a loose and too rich border. It is 
well understood by successful fruit-growers 
that, under proper cultivation, a some¬ 
what restricted and firm root run promotes 
productiveness and healthy trees. The 
roots being kept under control, there is 
less likelihood of gross wood growth being 
formed, which is more susceptible to 
canker, gumming, or the effects of frost, 
especially with all stone fruits, the Apricot 
in particular, than others having an un¬ 
limited root run, and an important fact to 
remember in connection with the latter. 

The border. —The firmer, therefore, this 
can be made, the better, and crude manure 
should never form part of it. A soil which 
contains lime or chalk is necessary, there¬ 
fore where neither of these is present one 
or the other should be added. A 0-lnch 
layer of chalk rammed firmly, say, 2 feet 
below the surface would prevent the roots 
entering a cold, wet subsoil, which would 
prove fatal sooner or later. The Apricot 
is impatient of too much moisture at the 
roots. What should be aimed at is a 
warm, well-drained, aud narrow border, 
which can frequently be made between a 
wall and footpath. Such a position would 
prove decidedly better than where a wide 
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annually manured for vegetable and other 
crops. 

Tiie class of trees to plant. —Given a 
suitable aspect, with good wall space, I 
would not trust to a single specimen to 
furnish that space as, should the tree go 
wrong in after years, it would prove a 
great loss to have to grub it up. I would 
rather trust to several trees keeping each 
restricted to a given space. The Apricot 
fruits freely on the spur system, therefore 
there should be no reason why it should 
not be treated as a cordon. In this way, 
should a tree linpi>en to go off, It could 
easily be replaced, but there would be less 
risk with n cordon than with vigorous- 
growing, large fan-trained trees. More¬ 
over, even dwarf walls may be furnished 
with cordons, as, by training them 
obliquely, a good length of stem mav be 
had. R. P. 

BUDDING ESTABLISHED PEACH 
AND NECTARINE TREES. 

In many gardens wall space in the open 
or under glass is too limited to plant sulli- 
eient trees of different varieties to keep 
up a succession of ripe fruit, though the 
space available may be furnished with one 
tine specimen, and which may yield a line 
crop annually. This, however, may mean 
a glut of fruit, which is not desirable. In 
such cases the tree may be turned to 
better account witli the view of prolong¬ 
ing the season. This can be secured by 
budding different parts of the specimen 
witli other varieties early—or late—which 
will in due course form part of the tree 
and afford the desired succession. Even 
in large garden* established trees are fre¬ 
quently budded witli other varieties some¬ 
times with the view to testing a new 
variety, maintaining a succession, or pro¬ 
viding a selection for exhibiting. The 
present is a good time lo insert the buds. 
The selection of the buds is important, as 
it should lie seen that they are prominent 
wood buds, not fra it buds. These are 
easily distinguished, the latter being 
round and the former somewhat elon¬ 
gated. Tile buds should be inserted at the 
base of a fairly strong shoot of the cur¬ 
rent season's growth. A label should be 
attached to each, not only to indicate the 
variety budded, but also as a guide at the 
time; of pruning. 

It should be borne in mind that when 
the budding of either the Peach or Nec¬ 
tarine is attempted, especially on valuable 
and healthy specimens, it should be done 
with the greatest care, otherwise the in¬ 
cisions made in the bark, if the buds fail 
to “ take.” would in all probability re¬ 
sult in gumming or canker. The operator 
should be careful not. to insert the knife 
below the under bark, so ns to cut or 
damage the wood beneath. Care must 
also be taken when raising the bark to so 
insert tile bud flint, the cut is neither torn 
nor jagged in any way. The cleaner the 
incision the more quickly will it. callous 
and heal, thus rendering a union between 
tiie bud and the stock more certain. 

_ Ij S. 

A NEGLECTED BLACK HAMBURGH 
VINE. 

Pi.easr state treatment for neglected Black 
Hamburgh Vine growing in greenhouse. To 
what, extent should the foliage he thinned out, 
and should the main stems of the Vino he 
peeled and painted? Please state the prepara¬ 
tion stems of Vines are usually painted with. 
—T. T. Balston. 

[Assuming the Vine in question is con¬ 
fined to single rods or stems, with spurs 
on either side at certain distances apart, 
the latter will he carrying one or more 
growths which, in gardening parlance, are 
termed laterals. Prom the tenor of your 
note we infer it is these which have been 
allowed to run wild. These laterals 
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should have been stopped at two leaves 
beyond the bunch when the latter became 
visible. Subsequent growths, styled sub¬ 
laterals, issuing beyond the bunches, 
should have been kept pinched to one 
leaf, and those which pushed out between 
the bunches and the rod should have been 
rubbed or pinched out altogether. 

Having given this brief explanation re¬ 
garding the growth of the Vine, you will 
now be in a bettor position to understand 
and carry out the diroctious we are about 
to give. In the first place, and provided the 
Vines are clear of fruit, shorten back each 
main growth or lateral on the “ spurs ” to 
within 15 inches of the rod, and be careful 
to preserve every premier or principal leaf 
on the pieces of laterals so retained. 
Then cut away all sublateral growths 
down to the main laterals, and in doing 
so avoid damaging or breaking off the 
premier leaves, already alluded to, on the 
latter. Keep the house cool and well 
aired to aid the maturation of wood and 
buds, and as soon as the leaves have 
fallen naturally, prune the Vines, cutting 
each lateral back to one bud at the base 
of each if bold and plump looking; if not, 
leave two buds. 

Regarding the latter part of your query, 
remove as much of the bark as may be 
loose, but do not “ peel ” the stems. Then 
give the rods a good scrubbing with warm 
water in which a little soft soap has been 
dissolved, and avoid injuring the buds. 
When dry, paint the rods with Gishurst 
compound, using this according to the 
printed directions given .an the box in 
which it is sold. This can be obtained 
from any nurseryman or dealer in 
garden sundries.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of fruit-trees.—Would you 
kindly advi.se? Pears, Apples, Plums in the 
open, and a Fig on a wall, all planted three 
years bark, last spring made leaves and 
shoots chiefly from the upper part of the 
branch, leaving 9 incites to 18 inches bare 
wood. They were slightly shortened in the 
summer, and have since made a lot of growth. 
Should they be winter pruned further back? 
No bullfinches were seen. It looks more as if 
the buds were dead or latent. Some have one 
leaf where a spur might have been. The Fig 
was not pruned, and is the worst, having good 
healthy foliage at the end of each branch. 
The Apple-leaves have turned very brown. 
Soil very light, but. was made up of loam, 
bone-meal, etc., before planting, and most 
things are growing strongly. No fruit. The 
Fig is making youug Figs now, so if it were cut 
hack they would come off. Tiie trees have all 
been well watered in the spring.—M rs. Scott 
Wayman. 

[The fruit-trees in question should, in¬ 
stead of having been slightly shortened 
last summer, have been pruned last 
winter. Had the young wood then been 
cut back to one-half or one-third of its 
length, new leaders and side shoots with 
which to extend and furnish the trees with 
subsidiary branches would have resulted, 
and such ns were not required for this 
purpose could have been stopped at the 
fourth leaf from the base to form spurs. 
Although it has the appearance of sacri¬ 
ficing a good deal of wood, this is how we 
advise you to deal with them now. Re- 
| garding the Fig, this should also he pruned 
in fairly hard, to induce it to break back 
1 and supply growths for furnishing the 
tree witli a full complement of main 
branches. The Figlets now present would 
never come to maturity, so nothing will 
be lost by cutting them away. If not 
versed in thp pruning of fruit-trees your 
best course would be to call in a practical 
man and let him deal with the trees for 
you. The pruning may be done any time 
now; in fact, the sooner the better. When 
sending queries please wri/e on one side 
of the paper only.] 

Black spot fungus on Apples (D. C. 

Wallcpr ).—All of the Apples are affected 
with Apple scab or black spot fungus 
(Fusicladium dendriticum). This usually 


makes its appearance in early summer on 
the foliage and young wood, whence 
the spores are wafted on to the fruit, 
which, in time, becomes affected like tiie 
specimens you send. Where winter spray¬ 
ing is not practised the fungus has also 
been found present on the trees when in 
quite a dormant condition. This serves to 
illustrate how necessary it is to cleanse 
fruit-trees in the winter months, and not 
only so, but to carefully gather up and 
burn fallen leaves, primings, and other 
rubbish lying beneath them, to prevent 
the further dissemination of tiie spores of 
this and other species of fungi. There are 
two remedies which you can make use of, 
one of which is Bordeaux mixture and 
the other sulphide of potassium (liver of 
sulphur). Either can be applied during 
the growing season. In the winter, or as 
soon as the trees have been primed, and 
the ground beneath them cleared of rub¬ 
bish, etc., they should be sprayed with a 
combined fungicide and insecticide, such 
as the Woburn wash. Then, about the 
period when the buds are on the point of 
breaking, spray them with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture at full strength. This will carry 
them over the blooming period. As soon 
ns the fruit is set spray again with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, and two or three times 
afterwards at fortnightly intervals. If 
after this black spots appear on the leaves, 
resume spraying, which will prevent the 
spores from effecting a lodgment on the 
fruits. After the foliage has expanded 
the Bordeaux mixture must only be used 
at half, or summer, strength. This can 
be purchased ready for dilution, and in¬ 
structions are sent as to its use. If you 
prefer liver of sulphur for summer spray¬ 
ing, 2 oz. of this dissolved in nine gallons 
of warm water, in which an equal weight 
of soft-soap has been previously dissolved, 
will make a solution quite strong enough 
for applying while the foliage is young 
and tender. When the latter becomes 
more hardened, 3 oz. of the sulphide to 
nine gallons of water can then be used 
with safety. This ehemical can be pur¬ 
chased cheaply at the nearest chemist’s 
shop. You will find the names of the 
various fruits you send under the heading, 
“ Names of Fruits.” 

Pear stocks.— I suppose it may seem 
like heresy to many Pear-growers, but 
after much consideration, observation, 
and experience, I have gradually come to 
the conclusion that many Pears are being 
ruined, and that many have been ruined, 
by the use of (lie Quince as a stock. While 
it promotes earlier fruiting, the Quince 
stock does not (in many cases) assist the 
development of the tree; and while it may 
be permissible on wall-trees where space 
for expansion is limited, it is beyond 
doubt that to plant Pear-trees on Quince 
stocks for standards or in orchards is 
altogether wrong. In such cases the free- 
stock is to be preferred, and if those 
trees are longer in coming into bearing, 
it is better to permit them to develop 
naturally than, ns in tiie case of sorts on 
the Quince, to bear fruit at the expense of 
future growth. The present tendency to 
expect quick returns in the case of young 
fruit-trees is altogether against the best 
interests of growers, and must almost in¬ 
evitably lend to the use of unsuitable 
stocks. The views of any interested 
reader of Gardening Illustrated would 
be of value on this subject.— Kirk. 

Figs- second crop.— To ripen the fruits 
properly a little warmth will be useful, 
and sufficient nourishment must be given 
to keep the roots active. When the fruits 
are all gathered, if the plants are in pots, 
place them outside to ripen the wood and 
foliage. If repotting is necessary do it. 
in the autumn, and also tiie necessary 
pruning. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

SAXIFRAGA COTYLEDON 
1CELANDICA. 

This is a splendid variety which I re- 


possible. I have on more than one occa- The Himalayan Edelweiss.— Under the 
sion suggested in Gardening Illus- name of Leontopodium alpinum var. hima- 
trated what possibilities there were layanum there is a tall, robust form of the 
with the many members of the Hairbell Edelweiss which may appeal to some, 
family in this direction, and Mr. Clarence , though I cannot confess to any special 
Elliott’s interesting notes as to his dis- admiration for it. The Himalayan form 

grows about 1 foot high and may be con- 
1 sidered a robust, rather coarse form of the 
Edelweiss of Europe, but not quite equal 
to it, though it is, I think, rather less sus¬ 
ceptible to wet than the Swiss plant. It 
may be raised from seeds, sown in light 
soil in spring, or by division of established 
plants. A sheet of glass overhead in winter 
prolongs the life of the European Edel¬ 
weiss, but this form is hardy enough with 
me to stand a very severe winter.—S. 
Arnott. 

Potentilla repens plena. —I came across a 
plant of this in a rock garden the other day. 
It is a little Cinquefoil, which I have known 
for many years, but which I discarded on 
account of its rambling propensities. It sends 
out Strawberry-like runners, which root and 
soon make themselves masters of the surround¬ 
ing parts of the garden. It is only a few 
inches high, with pleasing leaves and bright 
little double button-like flowers of a good 
yellow.—S. Arnott. 

Campanula garganlca liirsuta alba.—The 

note in Gardening Illustrated on C. garganica 
alba (page 653) reminds one that in slug-in¬ 
fested gardens C. garganica hirsuta is safer to 
plant as the slugs appear—at least, with me 
and others—to dislike the hairy stems and 
foliage. The pretty, white variety, C. g. hir¬ 
suta alba, is, therefore, worth consideration. 
I think it likes a little shade, but it does not 
object to full sun.—Ess. 


Saxifraga Cotyledon icclandica in Sir H. Maxwells 
garden at Monreith, Wigton. 


MORICANDIA ARVENSIS. 



ceivod some years ago from Mr. Bidder, coveries recalled it strongly to mind 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. The signal 
merit of the Icelandic plant is that it pro¬ 
duces numerous offsets, so that one does 
not lose the plant after flowering, as is 
the ease with S. longifolia. The plant 
shown is growing on a rough retaining 
wall, S. Cotyledon has no need for lime, 
hates it, in fact, whereas S. longifolia 
dotes upon it. Herbert Maxwell. 

Monreith. 


This plant, to which we alluded in a 
It | “Note of the Week” (on page 321), 
would not be at all difficult to make is grown in Mr. Ilanbury’s garden at 
special arrangements for the very dwarf Brockhurst, E. Grinstead, and pleases us 
members of the family, whilst the very much by its distinctness and good 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Iiithospermum prostratum not flowering. 

—I enclose three trails which have been 
planted in full sunlight on both south and 
west aspects, also ou north wall iu shade.— 
E. B. S. 

[The “ trails” sent appear to belong to 
L. purpureo-cmruleum; they are certainly 
not those of Ij. prostrntum, the barren 
growths of which are trailing and the 
flowering shoots or branches erect. 
L. purpureo-ca'ruleum is a native species 
usually found upon chalky formations, 
and, with chalk mingled with the soil, in¬ 
variably flowers freely. From your re¬ 
marks, however, it would appear that none 
of your plants have ever flowered. This 
is unusual and raises the interesting ques¬ 
tion whether the whole of your plants pro¬ 
duce none but barren shoots. If all were 
raised from a single plant of that charac¬ 
ter it might he so, though we confess to 
not knowing of a parallel ease. In the 
circumstances we can only suggest a free 
application of chalk to the soli, close- 
pruning back at planting time, and await 
results. You should also obtain the true 
B. prostratum, or its variety “ Heavenly 
Blue,” which grows and flowers freely in 
ordinary sandy soils.] 

Alpine plants for lawn beds _The 

Illustration on page flfi3 is extremely 
interesting and instructive, as showing 
what can be done in the way of far 
greater variety in the flower garden, and 
to those who are first and foremost plant 
lovers, and not striving for any special 
display, there can be nothing more delight¬ 
ful than an occasional large bed filled 
with as many varieties of a given species 
as one can muster, and in such variety as 
will render such a display as prolonged as 
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Jtloricandia arvensis in Mr. Hanbnry's garden at Brockhurst, 
East Grinstead. 


stronger sorts would occupy ordinary posi¬ 
tions, with, perhaps, a little special atten¬ 
tion in the way of soil. Saxifragas and 
Sempervivums might be used in another 
bed, and in the way of larger plants, 
Anemones and Veronicas.—B. B. S. 


colour. We suppose seeds of it can be 
easily obtained, and warm banks will suit 
it the best. It is one of the prettiest 
plants of the beautiful shoreland of 
southern France, and no doubt many other 
rocks round the Great Sea. 
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ROSES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES ON POT BOSES. 
Now that pot Boses are being housed, and 
the best of them started in steady beat for 
forcing, a few hints as to the pruning may 
be useful. It depends a great, deal upon 
what class of Boses you are growing, and 
whether they are established plants, or 
those only recently potted up from the 
open ground. Whatever section the latter 
may belong to, it is wiser to prune hard 
the first time after potting, half pruning 
them before putting them Into pots, as 
then they are more easily handled. A pot 
Rose should always have a good base, so 
as to produce as many growths as pos¬ 
sible. Roses of the type represented by 
General Jacqueminot. Richmond. Liberty, 
and Edward Mawley among the dark- 
flowered kinds, with Catherine Mermet, 
Sunburst, Mrs. Aarou Ward, Lady Bat¬ 
tersea, and Sunrise from the lighter 
colours, are generally grown to get as 
many blossoms as possible, and in that 
case I would not prune quite so hard as 
in the open. So long as the plant is not 
crowded in the centre, about a third of 
the best and ripest wood may be loft, at 
pruning time, care being taken to have the 
terminal eyes facing outwards. The 
method of pruning is quite different when 
dealing with extra-strong growers and 
those used for pyramids and weeping 
■standards. Here we want as many 
ripened long shoots as possible, for it is 
from these we get the chief, and often 
only, display. Being naturally of a semi- 
evergreen character when in the oiien. 
these will l>e even more disposed to hold 
their foliage under glass, and some of the 
wood may not appear so well ripened as 
it in reality is. Most of these matured 
leaves are best cut away. We thus not 
only do away with many insects, or their 
eggs, but also a number of disease germs 
that may be present, and which would 
quickly develop under the genial 
atmosphere they will soon be subjected to. 

Upon walls and roofs, too, the climbers 
need as many as possible of the young 
rods left intact. Much depends upon the 
quantity of wood and space at disposal. 
To crowd in so much wood that it is not 
possible for the young growths to develop 
is courting failure. Far better thin out 
well, retaining only such as there is room 
for. Do not shorten back these unwanted 
growths, but almost cut them out entirely, 
when they will produce earlier and better 
growths for next, season’s use. So far as 
can be arranged, let the long rods of these 
climbers be more horizontal than is 
generally the case. This conduces to a 
more uniform break of the young growth. 
Do not. fix any of these main growths too 
close to the glass, nr the young shoots will 
soon come into contact with it and suffer 
from the cold. 

Another important point is to start 
steadily. Amateurs are too eager to rush 
oil their pot, Boses. Too hasty forcing of 
not quite ripened plants is the cause of 
much “ blind,” or flowerless growth. For 
the earliest forcing, too, one will do well 
to select those varieties with fewer petals, 
these naturally opening more freely 
during the dull winter days; nor will the 
flowers burst so much now as when the 
sun gains more power again. The follow¬ 
ing six are most reliable for early work : 
Lady Battersea, Lady Hillingdon, Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, Rubens, Richmond, and Mrs. 
II. Stevens. 

When new growth comes, syringe with 
very weak solutions of some insecticide, 
whether insects are present or not. One 
must choose the weather for such work 
during the dull months, or a considerable 
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amount of damping off! may occur. As the 
growth advances, and if insects are still 
troublesome, a slight fumigation, followed 
by syringing next morning, will generally 
be effectual. 

Great cure is needed as regards winter 
ventilation, and under all conditions any 
suspicion of draughts must be avoided, 
for these, together with careless watering, 
are the chief causes of bad attacks of 
mildew and its rapid spread. A gentle 
heat of about 50 degs. (Fahr.), rising by 
degrees to 05 degs. (Fahr.), is ample. As 
the plants progress they will benefit from 
a little liquid manure. I prefer diluted 
and warmed farmyard drainings; but be 
sure the manure is not over strong or too 
cold when applied. P. U. 


OCTOBER NOTES. 

At the time of writing (October 17th) I 
can still cut some very serviceable flowers 
of Lady Hillingdon, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Caroline Testout, and Georges Nabonnaud; 
while quite fresh and bright blooms of 
Victor Hugo, Fisher Holmes, Hugh Dick¬ 
son, and General McArthur are available. 
Of course, there is a number of Frau Karl 
Druschki yet, for whenever any Roses can 
he culled this is sure to be among them. 
Only severe frost and bad weather seem 
to stop this, so long as a little movement 
of growth can be sustained. It is sur¬ 
prising so pure a white variety stands the 
weather so well. Some of the most im¬ 
portant-work now is the care of pot plants. 
All of these will be safer if in pits or 
frames where some protection can be 
afforded should really had weather set in. 
At any rate, it will he well to have some 
material handy. Not only is this needed 
for the Rose wood, but the pots are so 
often broken by the frost. Last year we 
had here the worst weather of the whole 
season early in November. It is not always 
the number of degrees of frost that does 
the harm so much as the condition of the 
wood, and just now this Is unavoidably 
rather full of sap for the time of year. 
From the trimmings of hedges, etc., col¬ 
lect some of the most suitable shoots and 
branches to stick among the Rose beds for 
shelter directly the necessity arises. 
These branches are so quickly set in; and, 
best of all, they stay, whereas loose litter 
so often drifts away at the very time 
when most needed. Nor do these branches 
retain the moisture, and I feel sure many 
do not yet realise how much more harm 
frost and wet do when they come together. 
The branches are never unsightly, and 
can be quickly removed. It is surprising 
what an amount of desirable shelter can 
be given in this way, and it does not con¬ 
fine nor coddle the wood. 

All climbers under glass should be 
pruned now. Upon the class of climbers— 
of which William Allen Richardson may 
be taken as an example—we want to re¬ 
tain, so far as room will permit, all of the 
long, well-matured wood of the late sum¬ 
mer and autumn. If there Is room and the 
two-year-old wood is healthy, some of the 
best lateral growths upon this can be cut 
back about half-way and will then bear 
some superior flowers: but, as a rule, we 
want young wood of last summer’s pro¬ 
duction. If you have Climbing Perle 
des .Tnrdins and Climbing Niphetos 
do not trim so hard. These varieties will 
only make another lot of growth until 
they have attained a riper and more 
favourable blooming stage. A. Piper. 


“ The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Edition, 11th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arnuvjement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15a.: 
post free, 15s. Od. “ The English Flower Garden ” 

may also be had finely bound in 2 vola., half vellum, 2$s. net. 
Of cdl Booksellers or from the office of Gardening Ilujs- 
Tu 4TKi», 17, Fuminti-street, London, E C 


GARDEN FOOD. 

APPLE NEWTOWN FirPIN. 

I must explain that while I consider that 
this Apple is not equal to some others, I 
regard it as a very much better Apple 
than Bramley’s Seedling and other Apples 
of that type that we mainly produce in 
quantity. We have good Apples, but cer¬ 
tainly we do not grow, them, and Newtown 
Pippin is far ahead of our usual market 
Apple, aud is a very fine type of an Apple 
for general purposes suitable for market 
requirements. 

“ R. P.” asks, “Why should inex¬ 
perienced planters be gulled into planting 
varieties that are of doubtful quality?” 
and he considers that the nurserymen 
would be glad to limit the number of 
varieties, but must keep a number to 
satisfy the public demand. I must say 
that some of the nurserymen are the 
greatest sinners in foisting inferior 
varieties on the public. In one list which 
I have before me I cannot find the bad 
qualities of a single variety given; some 
that I know to he of atrocious quality are 
described in the most glowing language, 
as if they were incomparably perfect. 

The Royal Horticultural Society, which 
should take the lead in maintaining a 
high standard of quality, has, on the con¬ 
trary, given first-class certificates and 
awards of merit to pure rubbish. 
Charles Ross is no good for eating, and 
does not cook, yet it got a first-class cer¬ 
tificate because of its good looks. I re¬ 
gard it as a mere weed, hut I wasted good 
culture and some time before I found out 
tbe nature of the fruit. 

If nurserymen would truthfully describe 
the fruits offered they could make their 
list of varieties as large as they liked, ami 
confidently rclv on the fact that the public 
would then chiefly purchase only (he good 
sorts. Cannot we have an impartial fruit 
selection committee to decide on the 
qualities of our fruits? Nurserymen 
appear to bo led by appearances rather 
than by inherent quality, and many 
gardeners are tbe same. Their pride in a 
hnndsome-looking fruit is greater than 
their power to discriminate between good 
and had eating properties. Apart from 
Gardening Illustrated and the Field, I 
am not aware of any horticultural papers 
that have insisted on the need for raising 
(he standard of quality in our fruits. It 
is a very serious matter indeed to have 
so much capital and labour spent in the 
booming and production of absolute 
rubbish. 

Certificates of merit should never be 
given to fruits that are not a very distinct 
improvement on existing varieties, or at 
least equal to our best. W. .1. Farmer. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear Beurr6 d'Amanlis. —I have been 
trying this home-grown, and think it a 
poor, watery fruit. Then by chance I got 
some of the true Duchesse d’Augoulffme, 
not. often grown well with us, aud a fine 
Doyenne du Comice in the market at the 
same time. Enjoying these set me asking 
why, in the presence of such fruits, men 
should give precious space to Beurrt; 
d’Amanlis? Pity it is we cannot often 
grow Duchesse d’Angoulffme well. The 
best fruits of it do not come to our mar¬ 
kets.—S., Hants. 

Pear Directeur Hardy.— We are too apt 

to run after famous, and rightly famous, 
Pears and forget others quite as good. 
To me this Pear is as good as any—most 
delicate and refreshing In flavour. I think 
it is called after one of the best men who 
ever had charge of the potngere at 
Versailles.—W. ral " jm 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CLEMATIS GRATA. 

This I find a good plant for all sorts 
of places. I have It trailing over Hollies 
and, as in the ease shown, over a pergola. 
It is easy to grow, and a profuse bloomer 
in autumn. I thought at first it was a 
distinct kind, but now it is considered a 
hybrid of the common fragrant Clematis 
and another.—W., Sussex. 

NOTES FROM A SCOTTISH GARDEN. 
As the summer of 1912 will be long re¬ 
membered for its unceasing rains, so will 


inevitable. Mulching, wherever practic- j 
I able, was resorted to, and among veget¬ 
ables the hoe was kept ceaselessly at 
work. After all, but few subjects have 
suffered severely. Early Cauliflowers 
buttoned prematurely, Celery is rather 
disappointing, and a line or two of Peas 
failed to fill satisfactorily. Annuals, 

; while very bright for a time, ran to seed, 
and ceased to be effective earlier than 
usual, and many of the taller hardy plants 
were very dwarf. The latter was not an 
unmitigated evil, for the plants, while 
equally effective, did not take so much 
labour as usual, in thinning and tlcing, as 


especially in a dry season—Is beyond dis¬ 
pute. 

Flowers have been, and still are, very 
bright. At present a considerable collec¬ 
tion of Asters has been much admired. 
Embracing ns it does all the varieties of 
outstanding merit, their various shades 
are very attractive during the rapidly- 
shortening days. Perhaps those which 
draw the greatest amount of attention at 
present are the later types of A. vimi- 
neus, such as A. v. profusus and A. v. pro- 
fusus Delight. The Amellus varieties, now 
rather past their best, were very fine, 
and just now some of the Novi Iiolgii 



Clematis grata on pergola. 


that of 1913 be memorable for its 
phenomenal drought. There were, in 
fact, two periods of drought, although, 
strictly speaking, they might almost be 
classed as one, for the brief spell of 
showery weather which intervened did 
little to alleviate the distress of fruit- 
trees and plants, and nothing at all to 
raise the springs. In south-west Scotland 
the water supply at mansion houses prac¬ 
tically failed in many instances, and in 
such cases it is the garden which feels the j 
scarcity first. More fortunate than some 
of my neighbours, I was always able to 
find a sufficient supply for the houses, 
although vegetables and flower-beds had 
to go without. That many things should 
suffer from the shortage>of moisture was 
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autumn approached. Tritomas, usually a 
feature of these gardens, did not give 
their usual vivid show—not on account of 
scarcity of spikes, for these were as 
numerous as ever, but from the fact that 
they were only about two-thirds of their 
usual height. In some instances the 
clumps, which are of large size, had been 
rather severely cut by the hard winter and 
spring experienced, and a clump or two of 
yellow varieties failed to carry a spike. 
But when these few reverses have been 
told the worst has been related. Veget¬ 
ables—apart from early Cauliflower—have 
been good and abundant, emphasising, if 
that were necessary, the value of deep cul¬ 
tivation. Trenching is carried out as far 
as possible yearly, and its value— 


family are very showy. Early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, Dahlias (Cactus, show, 
fancy, Pompoue, and Fa;ony-flowered), 
late-flowering Phloxes and Gladioli all 
add to the display, and it is seldom that 
these are seen in such good form in the 
beginning of October. Among the less- 
known Dahlias, in these gardens the old 
Glare of the Garden is grown in consider¬ 
able quantity, and for brightness of colour 
there are but few to match it, while, by 
reason of its erect and rigid stems, it has 
a high value for cutting. 

Fruit, as indicated in previous notes, 
has been more or less disappointing. 
Apples have been but slightly under the 
average. Quality and size leave little to 
ho desired, but many of the later 
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varieties, owing to the drought, dropped 
their fruits prematurely. Tears are very 
scarce, the only trees to bear anything like 
a crop being Beurre Hardy, Williams’, 
and Duchesse d’Angouleme, although 
there are a few Titmaston and Doyenne 
dll Cornice, and still fewer Winter Nells, 
rinms were about half a crop. Kirke's, 
Coe's Golden Drop, Reine Claude de 
Bavay, Washington, and Jefferson giving 
the best returns. Among Teaches, Royal 
George anil Hale’s Early bore fairly good 
crops', the fruits being well coloured and 
well flavoured, if a trifle smaller than 
usual: but Apricots and Nectarines were a 
total failure.— Ki rkcudbright. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Alyssum saxatilk. —I think we hardly 
do justice to this when we allow it to 
grow to a grfnt size, instead of pruning 
it back after it has done flowering. 1 
always think that its real beauty is only 
seen when we have a close, compact mass 
of yellow in spring. I find if I do not 
prune my plants that they are not nearly 
so good in spring. I use the garden-shears, 
which answer quite well. 

FRIMULA JArONICA from seed. —Is the 
advice to sow the seeds of this as soon as 
they are ripe invariably a good one? I am 
doubtful, ns it depends a good deal on 
when they are ripe, and also what the ac¬ 
commodation for seedlings through the 
winter is. Some of ns have very little 
glass, and many of ns have nothing but a 
frame or two, and these are often filled 
with cuttings and small plants of different 
kinds, so that we have no space to spare 
for a lot of seed-pans or pots. I am, 
therefore, of the opinion that it is better 
to keep the seeds of Primula jnponiea until 
the spring and sow them in a frame as 
soon ns I can make space by moving out 
any plants which are then fit for setting 
out. 

Alyssum aroenteum. —I was given a 
packet of seeds of this and sowed them, 
with the result that I had plenty of 
seedlings, which I thought would make a 
good group on a high, bare part of my 
rock garden. This was done, but the re¬ 
sult is that I have spent time and trouble 
upon a plant for which I care nothing. 
The foliage is supposed to be silvery, but 
I should call it only grey, and the yellow 
flowers are not borne freely enough. 

Artemisia sericka.— This is a pretty 
silvery-leaved plant, also a closer carpeter 
than the Alyssum. The flowers of this 
plaut are of little value, it is true, but it is 
a much prettier plant in other ways than 
the Alyssum. It is a good carpet plant. 
Its faults are its want of good flowers and 
the harbour it affords to slugs. 

An Amateur or Hardy Flowers. 

SEPTEMBER—SEASON OF MIST AND 
MELLOW FRUITFULNESS. 
Gazing round upon the landscape so full 
of charm and sweetness we can but feel 
that old age has far more poetry and 
lovely grace than summertide can boast of 
in her full-throated ease. The warm, deli¬ 
cious sunshine has set the later flowers 
budding more, and still more, until they 
think tvarni days will never cease, “for 
summer has o'er brimm’d their clammy 
cells.” The corn piled up in shocks 
against the deep blue hills, the orchard 
boughs down-hanging with ripe fruit, the 
Tlums upon the wall, baskets full of 
Damsons newly picked, the perfume of the 
scented Verbena up the orchard-walls, the 
Rosemary and great bushes of Oak-leaved 
Geranium, the tall Hyacinthus candicans 
between sturdy heads of Heliotrojie, groups 
of orange Tiger Lilies among graceful- 
spreading Tobacco plants, opening so 
sweetly as the shade creeps round the 
house, crimson Larkspur and Salpiglossis, 
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glowing beds of cream and mauve-tintod 
Violas, the graceful Liliurn speciosum 
rubrum and lovely album raising their 
heads between the starry Asters, mauve 
and pink, beds of immense Begonias, now 
at their very best, great crimson balls of 
blossom, rose, lemon, and snowy-wlilte— 
and best and loveliest the Tea Roses, 
faithful companions that lead us into the 
winter with flowery hands, frail, beauti¬ 
ful, sweet-smelling, bowing their graceful 
heads beneath trails of blue Clematis, 
Terle d’Azur, marrying on the trellis 
Rose Alister Stella Grey. With such rich 
and beautiful life around ns we cannot 
talk of death and decay. Soon Nature 
will send her gentle frosts, and with soft 
touch will shroud with mist and cloud the 
mysteries of winter. 

Whilst we have the flowers still round 
us we must think of, and plan, and 
arrange for another year—adding to our 
stock of knowledge the hints and ideas 
we have gleaned this summer to enrich 
and beautify our gardens. How short a 
time ago it seems that we were putting 
out the tiny plants and thinking of the 
beds that would blossom later into sweet¬ 
smelling Stocks, and “ l’inks, and Tansies 
freak’d with jet,” and “ every flower that 
sad embroidery wears.” Already they 
have come and passed away, with the 
warm, long evenings, and the Jessamine 
and Sweet Teas. Dear flowers, we will 
not say goodbye; you only slumber in the 
kindly earth, waiting, like the sleeping 
Trlncess, for the kiss of spring to awaken 
you once more to life, and joy, and beauty. 

How short your life, like all the fairest 
things of earth—the butterfly, the song of 
nightingales, and the Rose. M. C. S. 

Kilxton. 


RE SCARLET LOBELIAS. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.} 

Sir,—I n your issue of October lltli 
(p. 058) I see “ An Amateur of Hardy 
Flowers ” asks the opinion of other 
readers on the treatment of the Scarlet 
Lobelias. I was much surprised to read 
that some people winter them in a heated 
frame, which, surely, must prevent the 
plants ever growing into strong, hardy 
ones. Here, in Co. Fermanagh, we treat 
(hem ns almost hardy perennials—that is 
to say, the plants are left in the border, 
and from December to April are covered 
with a light top-dressing of leaf-mould 
and bracken; but, of course, here the 
winters are net rather than cold, and I 
expect their treatment is entirely de¬ 
pendent on climate, and no hard and fast 
rules can be laid down. A neighbour who 
lifted all her plants last autumn, and 
treated them ns advised in gardening 
books, lost all but one plant, whereas 
mine, which were left in the border, and 
merely covered as above, have been for 
weeks past a beautiful feature in the 
garden grown against a background of 
white Anemone japonica and the decora¬ 
tive Dahlia Coronation, which exactly 
matches the Lobelias in colour. 

I have five different varieties—the old 
Lobelia curdinalis, Queen Victoria, Fire¬ 
fly, Lord Ardilaun, and one which I do 
not know the name of, but I expect is 
cardinalis sujierba, and 1ms the tallest 
stems (one 4 feet 0 inches), and largest 
flowers of any. I have found Queen Vic¬ 
toria the least hardy. Some plants of 
that variety, when a couple of inches high, 
were killed by severe late frosts one 
spring. In a drought in summer they well 
repay dally waterings, and when starting 
into growth a sharp look out must be kept 
for slugs. 

In your issue of September 20th I see 
Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, says the Lobelia 
cardinalis “does little good” with him. 


That certainly is not the case this side of 
Ireland, and in a garden close to the 
Atlantic shore, thirty miles from here, it 
grows in beds and borders like a weed, 
and the owner told me it receives no atten¬ 
tion; but there hard frosts are unknown. 
On the other hand, a Nottinghamshire 
gardener told me that in the Midlands of 
England it would be madness to leave the 
plants in the open ground all winter, as 
they would certainly all be dead by 
spring, so I think growers of this beauti¬ 
ful plant can only be guided by climate— 
and experience. 

Lady Winifred Conny. 

Castle Coole, Enniskillen. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations in the 
open.—I have read the lucid and helpful 
article " Perpetual-flowering Carnations in the 
Open ” with great interest. I have grown 
border Carnations very successfully, but knew 
nothing about growing Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations outside until I was fortunate 
enough to see this article. Now I would be 
grateful if told which of these two would be 
the more successful, with regard to health, 
size of flowers, and beauty, in the open border. 
Do the Perpetual-flowering Carnations flower 
at the same time as the border— i.e., during 
the months of July and August—or would 
they form a succession? I wonder if I would 
be wise to give up my border varieties and 
go in for the perpetual-flowering varieties as 
the latter may be more free-flowering. The 
latter would be more difficult to stake 
perhaps, especially in a windy garden, though 
some of the flowering-stems of the newer 
border sorts go up to 31 feet, which may be as 
tall as the other kind. I wonder if it. would 
not be difficult to procure Bummer-rooted 
cuttings of the perpetual-flowering sort.—F air- 

BRIDGB. 

[Trovided the cultural routine suggested 
in the recent article on this subject is fol¬ 
lowed, the perpetual-flowering varieties 
would commence flowering in .Tune and 
continue until cut short by autumn frosts 
or excessive rains at that time. These 
Carnations are more continuous in their 
flowering, hence their greater value in 
this respect over border varieties. The 
question of staking once done is not a 
serious item, and resolves itself rather 
into tying in the flowering i ioots as pro¬ 
duced. Starting with the specially-pre¬ 
pared plants as recommended, a first 
flowering would ensue on comparatively 
dwarf plants of about 2} feet high, sueces- 
sional flowers appearing above them, and 
so on. We could not recommend seedlings 
in the case. Not only would such plants 
be characterless on their first flowering, 
but by lacking the early preparation so 
essential to success, he productive, prob¬ 
ably. of nothing but leaves. When send¬ 
ing queries kindly write on one side of the 
puller only.] 

The flower garden in October.— It is not 

often that frost spares the more tender 
inmates of the flower garden so late as the 
middle of October. Up to the present 
date (October 13th) nothing is injured. 
Heavy rains knocked the flowers about, 
but a few line days following have brought 
them up again fresh and bright. The 
brightest thing In the garden Is un¬ 
doubtedly Salvia Glory of Zurich, and it 
gives the promise of lasting out until the 
arrival of frost. I have noted with nmol) 
pleasure the enthusiasm of cottagers who 
have made its acquaintance this summer. 
Flowers on a late-planted butch of Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum, The Speaker, are 
as yet hardly soiled and show a beautifully 
clear white against other tilings. Autumn 
Chrysanthemums are very beautiful; they 
have wanted a little extra attention in the 
way of staking and tying, owing to the 
heavy rains, but the present display is 
ample compensation for the extra work. 
Among the newer kinds there are some 
lovely shades in pink, bronze, and chestnut. 
Those who are fond of the old Sod uni 
B]ieetabile should make a note of var. atro 
purpureum. much dctqier in shade and 
rather later. Like the type, it is a 
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favourite resting-place for many butter¬ 
flies and bees. Fuchsias, both greenhouse 
and hardy varieties, continue in full 
bloom. A very pretty background is 
formed by drawing up a few of the tallest 
shoots of F. macrostemna loosely to 
stakes, allowing the remaining part of the 
plants to ramble at will with just a few 
plants of F. pumila in front. The gorgeous 
Galliardiaa are still in evidence. Few 
things give a more prolonged display if 
decaying blooms are promptly removed. 
The heavy rain experienced about a month 
ago put new life Into the Tufted Pansies, 
and some of the varieties are flowering 
quite freely; not, of course, sheets of 
bloom as early in the season, but quite I 


JERUSALEM SAGES 
(Phlomis). 

These rank amongst the finest of hardy 
plants belonging to the Sage family. 
There are about a dozen species and 
varieties of the genus in cultivation, and 
amongst them great diversity of size and 
habit. Some, such as P. fruticosa, are 
shrubs, others noble herbaceous plants, 
while others again, such as P. arineninea, 
are sufficiently alpine in character to 
allow of their being grown in the rock 
garden. The most desirable of the species 
to cultivate is 

P. fruticosa (figured on page 713), 
la half - shrubby plant, growing from 



Phlomis Samia. 


sufficient to make a very pleasing display. 
—E. B. S. 

Double Rockets.—We frequently hear it 
said of certain plants that. " they succeed best 
when left undisturbed,” but there are some 
few subjects that can only be grown satisfac¬ 
torily when they are moved about. The old 
double Rocket. (Hesperis matronalia alba plena) 
is one of them. This may be the reason why 
it is so seldom seen in gardens. Anyone 
having plants should take the precaution to 
divide them every two years and also propa¬ 
gate from cuttings. To leave double Rockets 
in one place for several years is courting 
failure.—W. F. D. 

Planting bulbs.—The sooner bulbs are 
planted now the better. Of course, spring¬ 
flowering bulbs are referred to now. but this 
includes pretty well all hardy bulbs. Snow¬ 
drops, Winter Aconites, Crocuses, Scillas, 
Grape Hyacinths, etc., are charming in masses 
on the rookery or among hardy Ferns to 
brighten things in early spring.—H. 
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3 feet to 4 feet high. Its branches 
and leaves are covered with a rusty 
down, and the flowers are produced 
in dense whorls, clothing about half the 
length of the branches. Their colour is a 
rich yellow, and they are very attractive 
during .Tune, July, and August. Tills 
species is 'perfectly hardy, thrives well in 
any common soil, and may be grown either 
in the mixed border or associated with 
shrubs, but it should always be placed in 
an open spot. P. ferriiginea is similar, 
but not so hardy, and, moreover, not such 
an effective plant as the preceding. There 
are a few other shrubby kinds, but none 
of them are so fine as P. fruticosa. Of 
herbaceous kinds the best is 


P. Herba-venti, figured on p. 712, a 
strong-growing plant, which forms an 
erect, spreading mass from 1 foot to 3 feet 
high. Its flowers, which are borne in 
dense whorls, are of a rich purplish-violet. 

P. tobeross, with purple flowers, is a 
handsome plant when grown well, and, with 
P. Herba-venti, is an excellent subject for 
naturalising, ns it flourishes in any soil 
or situation. The host herbaceous kinds 
with yellow flowers are 

P. viscosa (syn. P. lunarifolia, var. Rns- 
selliann) and P. Sarnia (here figured), 
both of which grow about 3 feet high, and 
bear in summer a profusion of flowers in 
wliorls. They are strong growers, and do 
well for naturalising. 

P. abmeniaca, a very dwarf species, has 
neat silvery leaves and reddish-purple 
(lowers, and is very suitable for the rock 
garden. 

P. cashmikiaxa somewhat resembles 
P, Herba-venti, but the flower-heads are 
denser ; the flowers, too, arc larger, and 
have a broad, violet-purple lip. 

All the species are easily propagated— 
the shrubby kinds by cuttings and seed, 
(he herbaceous sorts by division and seed. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

The season has so far advanced that one 
can form a fair idea of its prosiiects in 
regard to these flowers. The weather, on 
the whole, has boon normal; and where 
the cultural details have been properly 
carried out there is little cause to complain 
in the matter of present appearances. Of 
course, I am thinking of the big specimen 
blooms cultivated in most cases for show. 
At one time the flower buds appeared to 
lie advancing very rapidly, and they looked 
like being fully developed long before the 
blooms would be wanted, but, save a 
variety here and there, they will not be 
too soon. A few of the first to open were 
damaged by decayed florets—notably in 
the case of the Japanese varieties, His 
Majesty. C. E. Converse, and Queen Mary. 
But just then there was a spell of hot 
weather; now it is cooler all is well in this 
respect. 

Undoubtedly the finer flowers arc those 
from early selected buds, and growers who 
have been advised to “take” them, even 
if appearing in July, will probably do so 
another year. In no other way can 
blossoms of the Japanese types of the 
flower lie obtained that are full, deep, and 
massive. Maybe the colouring is faulty in 
some—more especially in the pink shades. 
Bob rolling has big yellow flowers on 
plants scarcely 2 feet high. This is very 
line, but not an amateur’s variety. 
Evangeline is a nice white ol' easy growth. 
Quite one of the host from every point is 
Frances JollilTe, but early blooms seem to 
lose the rosy shading. F. S. Vallis is 
promising, and it is remarkable bow well 
the constitution of this kind lasts. Hon. 
Mrs. J. Ward, light yellow sport from 
White Queen, is especially good thus 
early, and is an excellent variety for 
amateur growers. Lady Talbot is again 
extra fine. This lias for several years 
been regarded as an ideal show variety, 
and in this district always docs well. 
Master David, unfortunately, is not 
massive enough in build, otherwise there 
is hardly a crimson to equal it. Master 
James, on the other baud, is grand, but 
the colour quickly fades. 

A new kind that favourably impresses 
one is Master Rex. It is yellow-suffused 
amber, not over-wide, but exceptionally 
deep; the form altogether graceful. I 
think the variety Miss A. E. Roope the 
grandest of all yellows, but unless the 
buds formed early—say late July—I note 
the flowers do not come double. It will. 
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therefore, disappoint many this year, be¬ 
cause the bloom buds came In a most 
irregular manner. Miss Gladys Herbert 
is not too well known. This is a pink—a 
shade much desired in conjunction with 
size and shape. Mrs. E. A. Tickle is a 
somewhat recent sort with pretty mauve- 
pink blooms. The earliest buds of Mrs. 
G. Drabble rotted; later ones are opening 
splendidly. I have not yet seen flowers of 
the new Mrs. II. .T. Jones—at least, this 
year: but hear very flattering accounts of 
it. Its green-tinted flowers apiiealed to all 
last autumn. The variety Mrs. K. Lux- 
ford may not often produce blooms big 
enough for show; still, its Indian red shade 
makes it one of the most effective of all. 
A grand sort this autumn is Pockett’s 
White Australia. It may, indeed, be 
likened to a white Lady Talbot. In the 
early part of the year its leaves have a 
sickly appearance: this wears off, and now 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Chrysanthemums after flowering. 

—Where a collection of early-flowering 
kinds is cultivated, many of them will now 
be past, and the plants will have to be re¬ 
moved out of the way of the ordinary 
November-blooming sorts. What to do 
witli them so that the cuttings for next 
year’s supply of plants may be obtained 
at the proper time is the question which 
suggests itself. Very often some plants 
have a number of suckers, many of which 
are drawn up weakly, and would be use¬ 
less ns cuttings two months hence. Cut 
away such as those named, thus giving 
more space to those remaining, which wall 
grow more sturdy. If the stock of cuttings 
promises to be far in excess of the require¬ 
ments of another season, thin out the 
tallest and weakest; in fact, anything 
which tends to promote sturdy growth 



Phloniis Herba-venti. (See page 711.) 


there is nothing against the look of its 
growth. 

I had forgotten to mention the new 
Mrs. Thomas Stevenson in its order. 'Phis 
is exceptionally good. Probably it is the 
strongest-growing of all Chrysanthemums, 
and the rich yellow flowers have size as 
well as a taking shape. Thomas Lunt, 
again, has remarkably stout growth. 1 
like the flowers, too; these are big, and 
the shades of colour are crimson and 
bronze. White Queen is a capital, easily- 
grown white sort, although early for show 
purposes. Of W. Turner it would be diffi¬ 
cult to say too much. One thought that 
last year, being wet, especially suited it; 
but this season it is as magnificent as ever. 
I have noted blooms 30 inches round—in 
fact, measured any way; so that it may be 
termed a gigantic globe. It is pure white. 
The petals are particularly fine in the case 
of later-opening blossoms, but in every 
case the variety is outstanding. 


should be done, as on this much of the 
success of another year depends. A 
sheltered corner out of doors is the best 
position for the plants to occupy until fear 
of frost compels their removal to a cold 
frame, which will be found suitable until 
they can be accommodated with the regu¬ 
lar batch of plants reserved for the pro¬ 
duction of cuttings. 

Chrysanthemum William Turner.—This 
is surely the most wonderful sort yet 
introduced. It may be had in flower 
from October to Christmas. The largest 
blooms that I have seen this year were 
30 inches round. The plants which pro¬ 
duced such large blossoms were grown 
without topping, and the buds were those 
| known as first-crowns. Believers in 
tinkering with the growth toll us that the 
plants of this sort may be stopped in 
April, then again in early June. Why, I do 
! not know. Be this as it may, in dimensions 
the above should satisfy most pers-ons who 



go in for size.— Storey. 


KOVAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

October 21st, 1913. 

Despite the lateness of the season the 
meeting was characterised by great banks 
of flowers in all directions, the Michaelmas 
Daisies and Dahlias calling for special re¬ 
mark by reason of their variety, beauty, 
and freshness, One exhibit of the former, 
all the way from Manchester, was per¬ 
haps the best and most artistically 
arranged seen this season, and reflected 
the highest credit. The growth and 
flowers evidenced good cultivation, and 
that phase of it in particular that demon¬ 
strates that there was an object in view. 
The object was for exhibition and display, 
and if similarly good cultivation were 
more frequently indulged in when growing 
these plants for home decoration gardens 
generally would be the brighter and more 
attractive all round. Chrysanthemums 
were particularly well shown. The out¬ 
standing features of the meeting—the gold 
medal groups of the occasion—were tile 
fruit and vegetable exhibits from Messrs. 
Veiteh and Barr and Sons respectively, 
and these indeed left nothing to be de¬ 
sired. In both instances high cultural ex¬ 
cellence was reached, and, in conjunction 
with artistic display, the groups were 
rendered very attractive. Orchid groups 
were few in number, and to Carnations 
the same remark applies. 

Hardy flowers.— The finest display of 
these came from Messrs. Dickson and 
Robinson, Manchester, and was largely 
comiiosed of Michaelmas Daisies, a com¬ 
prehensive collection being quite artis¬ 
tically staged. More than this, the entire 
lot had been well grown, thus demonstrat¬ 
ing that even the everyday flowers of the 
garden are singularly responsive to good 
cultivation. We have rarely seen these 
flowers so well done or so attractively 
presented to view. The usual method of 
banking up these and other flowers was 
dispensed with, and in place of this the 
more conspicuous sorts appeared in 
separate groups, playing the part of prin¬ 
cipals in the case, springing, as it were, 
from a groundwork of others of less 
merit, or which for the time being had to 
play a subordinate part. A somewhat re¬ 
presentative collection of all sections was 
staged representing the cream of this de¬ 
servedly popular race of plants. Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., had 
a small group of hardy flowers, the more 
conspicuous items being groups of Gladioli 
Peace and Dawn and a bold, imposing lot 
of Lilium sulphurcum, with its long white 
and cream coloured trumpet-shaped 
flowers. On the floor nenr the entrance 
Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate, X., arranged a bank of Michaelmas 
Daisies and other hardy flowers in season. 
Mr. G. Reutlie, Keston, Kent, had an 
interesting lot of hardy plants with 
Nerlnes. Of the former the autumn- 
flowering Croci were perhaps the more in¬ 
teresting, such goodly kinds as ochro- 
Ieueus and Mnrnthoniscus being remarked. 
Parochsctus communis, a beautiful creep¬ 
ing or trailing plant with blue Pea-shaped 
flowers, was also noted in the collection. 
Messrs. Whitolegg and Page, Chislehurst. 
Kent, had a small rockwork exhibit, the 
most conspicuous plant being the rod- 
flowered Potentilla Miss Willmott. which 
is remarkable alike for freedom and pro- 
fuseness of flowering. Mr. Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage, also had a small ex¬ 
hibit of rockwork adorned with miniature 
shrubs and alpine plants. The flowering 
plants included Nierembergia rivularis, 
Gentiana acauiis, and Polygonum vacclnl- 
foliurn, many species of Saxifraga (not in 
flower) being grouped around. Still 
another small! exhibit of rockwork and 
^Jpi^js came fmnji Q^Wargrayc Plant 
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Farm, The Arcade, Liverpool-street, and 
Twyford, the goodly colonies of Mazus 
rugosus (blue-flowered carpeter) and Poly¬ 
gonum vaccinifolium, with its scores of 
pink-flowered spires 8 inches or so high, 
demonstrating the value of these for the 
rock garden in autumn. Messrs. T. S. 
Ware, Limited, Felthain, Middlesex, also 
displayed alpines and other hardy flowers 


Arthur, Marie Louise, Swanley White, 
Kaiser Wilhelm, De Parme, Colcroonan, 
Luxonne, and Admiral Avellan were 
among the better things noted in the 
group. 

Stove and greenhouse plants. —In this 
department Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, showed a line 
group of the winter-flowering Begonias, 



The Shrubby Jerusalem Sage (Phlomis fruticosa). (See page 7J1.) 


iu variety. Not the least among the good 
hardy flowers shown on this occasion was 
a collection of some thirty varieties of 
Violets shown by Mr. .T. J. Keltic, Corfe 
Mullen, Wimborne. There was quite 
formidable little bank of the flowers— 
single and double — and the whole, being in 
excellent condition and some quantity, 
attracted a good deaL-af attention. La 
Franco, ^Irsk, J. J. Aslfor, Wepiumj jM». 


the two novelties Optima (a shade of 
salmon with orange) and Fascination 
(pale orange) being conspicuous. Optima 
is said to jiossess a grand constitution, 
flintier was also in excellent form. 
Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, High- 
gate, N., had a very nice exhibit of soft- 
wooded neaths, Hydrangeas, and Colens, 
together with Hoses in variety. Messrs. 
Wills and Segar, South Kensington, dis¬ 


played a table of Hydrangeas in blue and 
pink-coloured sorts, Crotons, Pandanus 
Veitchi, and the like. Messrs. A. H. Cole, 
Limited, Swanley, contributed a goodly 
collection of Zonal Pelargoniums, the lead¬ 
ing varieties being prominently displayed. 
Margaret L. Cole is a remarkably hand¬ 
some variety of salmon-pink colouring, the 
centre of the flowers being almost salmon- 
scarlet. 

Carnations. —These, as already noted, 
were not numerously shown, though some 
good varieties were freely displayed, 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, fill¬ 
ing quite a considerable space. The best 
varieties were the pure white Snowstorm 
(a handsome flower), Mauveen (a new 
shade or blend of rose with mauve), 
Itosette (deep cerise), Mikado (one of the 
heliotrope class), British Triumph (crim¬ 
son), and White Wonder. The outstand¬ 
ing novelty of all, however, was the new 
American variety Gorgeous. The style of 
the flower favours that of Itosette, its 
searlet-eerise colouring, however, render¬ 
ing it unique. Under artificial light it is 
the most brilliant thing we have yet seen 
in Carnations. Messrs. Allwood Bros., 
Haywards Heath, displayed abundantly of 
their novelty Mary Allwood, a variety 
which stands on a pedestal of its own. 
And it is English, too. Fairmount and 
Mikado (heliotrope shades) and Yellow¬ 
stone were also remarked. A good fancy 
Carnation of scarlet and heliotrope colour¬ 
ing came from Messrs. Fairbairn, Carlisle. 
It is a most attractive variety. 

Roses.— The third week of October is 
lute for these flowers, yet some were much 
better than in August or September. Rev. 
■T. H. Pemberton, ltomford, showed his 
two new seedling varieties Dante and 
Moonlight, the former, cream-coloured 
with yellow centre and yellow buds, being 
one of the most artistic we have seen. 
Moonlight is a white-flowered sort, semi¬ 
double. Both are suid to be remarkable 
for their profuse flowering, “ May to 
October ” being given as the approximate 
range. Some good Roses came from Sir. 
G. Prince, Oxford, and here, among the 
many sorts staged, A. R. Goodwin, Ilayou 
d’Or, and Lady Hillingdon stood out pro¬ 
minently. 

Chrysanthemums.— These were excel¬ 
lently shown by several leading growers, 
Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, Lewisham, 
S.E., filling a full-length table with a 
superb gathering, and arranging them in 
a manner worthy of the flower and the 
occasion. Rob Pulling (handsome exhibi¬ 
tion sort, rich yellow), Caterham Bronze 
(single), Mrs. Wiseman (primrose, in¬ 
curved Japanese), Mrs. G. C. Kelley 
(amaranth with silvery reverse), Master 
Rex (amber), J. Surry (crimson), and Mrs. 
R. C. Pulling (award of merit) (handsome 
yellow incurved Japanese) were among 
the notables in a grand lot. Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons, Edmonton, displayed a 
large group of market sorts in pots 
together with Ericas and Veronicas. 
Messrs. Veitch had a notable lot of dwarf 
varieties, sports from Caprice du Prin- 
temps, some six or eight inclusive of the 
original variety being noted in the group. 
White Cap, Yellow Cap, Greening’s 
Caprice, Purple Cap, and Kathleen Thom¬ 
son were among those shown, the plants, 
not more than IS inches high and about 
tiro same through, being covered with 
flower-heads. Messrs. J. Teed and Sons, West 
Norwood, S.E., had a rather good table 
of these flowers, the Misses Price and 
Fyfe, Grove Park Nursery, Lee, S.E., also 
contributing well, La Pactole (line 
bronze), Cranfordia (new yellow), and 
Dorothy Dana (single, a medium-sized 
flower of new bronze colouring) being 
noted. In Messrs. Wells’ group several of 
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the more important sections of the flower 
were well represented. William Vert 
(award of merit), a magnificent crimson- 
flowered novelty of the moment is charac¬ 
terised by great firmness of petal, and will 
appeal to all who prefer long-keeping 
varieties. Cranfordia is a modern market 
variety, and is already in demand. Then 
we remarked that inimitable little Pompon 
Mme. El iso Dordon, which a score or more 
of years back made many friends by 
reason of its exquisitely formed—if 
formal—flowers. Mr. Wells showed it as 
grown. Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Ex¬ 
mouth, had a conspicuously good thing in 
Autocrat, of rosy amaranth colouring with 
silvery reverse. Attraction is a fine single 
crimson. 

Dahlias. —Of these Mr. J. B. Riding, 
Cliingford, Essex, had an excellent assort¬ 
ment, Pieony-flowered, Collarette, and 
decorative sorts being noted. Delice, 
Cecilia, and Queen Mary (a lovely shade of 
pink and quite the gem of the whole 
gathering) were conspicuous. The flowers, 
too, were fresh-looking, and, above all, 
were well and sensibly presented. Messrs. 
Cheal and Sons, Crawley, had a rather 
imposing stand of their Cosmos-flowered 
novelty Crawley Star, which is of a lively 
shade of rose and highly attractive. 
Messrs. Carter Page and Co., London 
Wall, and Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, 
also showed Dahlias extensively. 

Shrubs and Evergreens. — Mr. L. R. 
Russell, Richmond, tilled the whole of the 
western end of the hall with a representa¬ 
tive collection of Bamboos, together with 
specimens of tree Ivies, a variety of 
Clematises in flower, arranged pillar 
fashion, and other plants, the whole 
effectively bordered with silver - leaved 
Ivies in pots. Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, contributed a considerable 
variety of cut sprays of trees and shrubs 
to show autumn leaf-colouring. A variety j 
of Ceanothuses in flower, Indigo, Gloire 
de Versailles, and George Simon were 
also remarked. In another direction 
Messrs. Cheal had many examples of 
Topiary work, and a goodly collection of 
Conifers and allied subjects suited to pre¬ 
sent planting. «• 

Orchids.—Sir George Holford, K.C.V.O., 
Westonbirt, had Cypripedium Boltoni, 
Cattleya Fabia, Brasso - Cattleya 
Mrs. J. Leeman, among others, in a choice 
collection. From Messrs. Sander and 
Sons, St. Albnns, came the ruby-red 
flowered Odontioda Devoniana, some good 
Cattleya Mautini, aud the quaint and 
rarely seen Dendrobium Coelogyne. 
Messrs. Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, 
contributed Miltonias, Cypripediums, 
Cattleyas, and the yellow-flowered Phaio- 
(\vmbidiurn Chardwureuse. From Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co. came the ever- 
lM>pular Vanda cauulea and the useful and 
reliable Dendrobium Phakcnopsis in some 
variety. Messrs. Hassall and Co., South- 
gate. N., had a nice lot of Cattleyas in 
variety, and showed the handsome Cypri- 
pedium Leeanuin Clinkaberryanum in ex¬ 
cellent condition. Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co., Haywards Heath, had good 
examples of Cattleya suavior, Oucidium 
crispum, and Tricophilia fragrans. From 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells, came such high-class Cattleyas as 
Mnntini nobilior, Mrs. F. Sassoon, and 
Fabia, the firm also contributing several 
Cypripediums of note. Cypripediums and 
a handsome, well-flowered example of 
Lielio-Cattleya St. Gotliard were con¬ 
tributed by Mr. W. R. Loo, Ileywood, 
Lancashire, Messrs. Flory and Black, 
Slough, exhibiting Cyprii>edium Idnin. 
Mr. R. G. Tluy^ites had jl variety of 
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Fruit and Vegetables.— In each of these 
departments gold medal collections were 
to be seen, and by reason of un all-round 
cultural excellence reflected the highest 
credit. That of fruit was entirely com¬ 
posed of Apples, and came from Messrs. 
.James Veiteli and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
the Arm staging about 120 dishes of 
high-class produce taken from young 
trees in the open quarters. In not a few 
instances the quality of the fruit was 
superb, in saying which we have in mind 
such as Dumelow’s Seedling, Allington 
Pippin, Cox's Orange Pippin, Lane’s 
Prince Albert (a magnifleent lot), Bis¬ 
marck, Hival, Newton Wonder, S. T. 
Wright (Bismarck x Peasgood Non¬ 
such), a cooking variety of much promise, 
aud to which an award of merit was 
made; Lord Derby, King of the Pippins, 
Charles Ross, and others. The fruits had 
been grown at the Langley branch of the 
firm’s nursery, and demonstrated the 
suitability of the soil among other things. 
The gold medal group of vegetables came 
from Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, W.C., and here, too, high cultural 
excellence was seen on every hand. In 
all, some 130 dishes were staged, and, 
needless to say, everything in the veget¬ 
able line was included therein. In the 
background were seen Leeks, Cauliflowers, 
Giant Headed and Magnum P.onum 
Brussels Sprouts (the entire plants being 
shown), while of the more important 
dishes Cranston's Excelsior Onion con¬ 
stituted as flue a lot as could he desired. 
Potatoes were represented by The Factor, 
Duchess of Cornwall, King Edward VII., 
and others. Excellent Carrots and Par¬ 
snips were also remarked. Peas Duke of 
Albany and Gladstone demonstrated what 
late sowings, with intelligent cultivation, 
can do in securing continuous supplies, 
the pods being as well filled, apparently, 
as in the height of the season. Maize 
Cobs, Chinese and Globe Artichokes, 
Radishes, Cucumbers, Tomatoes (both 
yellow and red sorts) were also noted in 
a collection which was well-nigh unique. 
An excellent collection of hardy fruits, 
chiefly Apples, came from Messrs. II. 
Cunnell and Sons, Eynsford, Kent, the 
quality of the fruits being particularly 
fine. From Mrs. Gordon Canning, Ilart- 
pury House, Gloucester (gardener, Mr. H. 
Prentice), came a most interesting gather¬ 
ing of fruits. Apples and Pears covering a 
wide range, together witli cider Apples, 
Grapes, Melons, Medlars, and Citrous. 

A list of the certificated plants and 
medals for groups will appear in our next 
issue. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Kitchen garden.— We have just fiuished 
Potalo lifting., The crop is not a heavy 
one, hut the tubers are of good size aud 
free from disease. The ware, or such 
tubers as are set apart for cooking, are 
stored in bins built one above another, aud 
on the top, over all, is a latticed shelf, 
3 feet wide, ou which the bulk of the 
seed tubers is stored until the turn of 
tlie year. Those deficient of a suitable 
store should clamp, or pit, the “ware” 
outdoors, and store the seed tubers in 
shallow boxes. For the present these can 
he stood one ou another in a cool, dry, 
frost-proof place, or where adequate pro¬ 
tection can he afforded in the event of 
severe weather setting in. Prick out 
into frames young Cauliflower plants 
5 inches apart to stand I ho winter. Reject 
the strongest of the plants and set out 
those of medium size only. These will be 
quite large enough hv the time spring 
| comes round for planting out. Where a 


frame, or frames, can be spared this Is a 
better method of growing plants to afford 
heads for early summer cutting than rais¬ 
ing them in warmth early in the year. 
Keep the lights off, and exiiose the plants 
to full air and sun, with a view to secur¬ 
ing a firm and sturdy growth. They will 
not then require nearly so much protec¬ 
tion Iu frosty weather. Merely putting on 
the lights will be sufficient protection 
against a few degrees of frost. Plant out 
another breadth of Cabbages to succeed 
those set out iu the early part of last 
mouth. If there are any gaps among the 
latter make them good, and frequently 
stir the ground between the rows. Bo far 
the plants have grown freely, and the 
prospect of spring Cabbages being ready 
for cutting very early is good. Any plants 
still remaining in the seed-drills should be 
pricked out on a bolder or suitable plot 
of ground, 0 inches apart, to remain over 
the winter and to come in for spring 
planting. Give winter aud perpetual 
varieties of Spinach occasional light dust¬ 
ings of soot, and run the hoe through be¬ 
tween the plants occasionally. Owing to 
the continuance of mild weather. New 
Zealand Spinach is still available, and 
while such is the case this has the prefer¬ 
ence. The latest sowings of Turnips to 
stand the winter should be hoed through 
when opportunity offers. Should these 
fail to bulb they will give a fine crop of 
greens in spring. Where necessary, full- 
grown roots may be pulled and clamped 
like Potatoes, but until the weather be¬ 
comes much colder ours will remain 
where they are. Turnips are fairly hardy, 
and a few degrees of frost will not harm 
them. Push on with Celery moulding, 
aud with regard to second early and main- 
crop sorts complete it without delay. 

Hardy fruits.—With the exception of the 
latest varieties, the gathering of Apples 
and Tears has come to a conclusion. 
Thanks to the fine September rains, the 
fruits of both are much larger than they 
at one time promised to be, and they have 
of late put ou a good deal of colour. The 
fruit store, too, is also better filled than 
was at one period thought possible, this 
remark, of course, applying more particu¬ 
larly to Apples than Pears, with the result 
that the supply will hold good until spring 
is advanced. The fruit on the shelves 
should he frequently looked over with the 
object of removing such as are specked 
and decaying before they huve time to 
contaminate those near them. Attention 
will now he directed to the lifting and 
transplanting of home-grown fruit-trees, 
whether they be iu the nursery or garden, 
for the purpose of making good vacancies 
which have occurred either through trees 
dying or as a result of getting rid of 
worthless varieties or worn-out speci¬ 
mens The buying in of maidens yearly, 
and growing them on at home for a few 
seasons before planting them in their per¬ 
manent positions, is good praclice, and 
should, wherever circumstances allow, be 
adopted. When trees have to be obtained 
from n distance the buyer has to wait 
until lifting can be safely carried out (this 
season it will be very late), which means 
that November is well advanced before 
planting can be effected. Home-grown 
trees can he lifted at once, and the fact 
of tiieir having leaves on them, as well as 
tile soil still being warm, all tells in their 
favour, as both are the means of inducing 
a more speedy root action than when they 
are bare of foliage and the soil has 
parted with most of Its heat. To conserve 
this heat as far ns possible, mulch all 
trees as soon ns planting is completed. 
Where there is no replanting to do, lift¬ 
ing and shortening of the roots of Apples. 
PcSts, and Plums may be requisite to 
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check exuberant and to promote a more 
fruitful growth, and if so this may be 
uuilertaken now. Relieve Strawberries of 
runners, hoe the surface, and free it of 
weeds, and then apply a mnnurial mulch 
uf some description, which spread and 
allow it to lie therefor autumn and winter. 
Plants set out as recently as August and 
September last will not need mulching 
now. 

Fruit-houses.— Late Melons now ripen¬ 
ing require a dry, warm atmosphere, 
accompanied with a little top ventilation 
and a brisk bottom 1 heat to ensure good 
flavour. Syringing should now be dis¬ 
continued, and only sufficient water sup¬ 
plied to tile roots to prevent the foliage 
from flagging. When rii>e, the fruits will, 
if not required for a few days, keep well 
in a cool but dry room. Pot Strawberries 
fur forcing should now be got under 
cover. Place them either in cold pits, 
frames, or in late Peach and orchnrd- 
houses. As the soil in the pots is in a 
saturated condition, owing to recent 
heavy rains, the results, both to roots and 
jots, would be disastrous If a change of 
weather occurred, and they were still out 
in the open. The plants have made line, 
buld crowns, and are full of promise. 
Until wanted for forcing, give sufficient 
water to prevent the balls shrinking from 
the sides of the pots, but no more, as the 
less they are excited, and the longer the 
rest period is, the better the after results 
will be. Those who are unable to store 
them as advised should stack the plants 
outdoors in the form of a ridge, laying the 
pots on edge with layers of coal-ashes be¬ 
tween. In the event of severe weather 
some bracken thrown lightly over the 
ridges would afford ample protection. The 
Vines in the earliest vinery may now lie 
pruned, leaving two good buds on each 
spur. Tli is should he followed by the 
usual cleansing of the structure after tile 
loose bark lias been removed from the 
rods and the latter scrubbed with warm, 
soupy water. This doue, lime-wash the 
walls, toixlress the border, paint the rods 
with Glshnrst compound two or three 
times in succession if red-spider has given 
trouble during tile past season, and finally 
coat the hot-water pipes with a mixture 
of lamp black and linseed oil. All will 
then be ill readiness for a start. The 
foliage on early Figs now having ripened 
and fallen, the trees should receive what 
pruning, thinning, and regulating of the 
wood are deemed necessary, and if the 
roots have got out of bounds, or are in 
need of a cheek, this matter should then 
be seen to. If scale has gained a foot¬ 
ing, carefully cleanse the wood with an 
insecticide, avoid injuring the embryo 
fruits, and then retie the trees to the 
trellis. 

Flower garden. — Chrysanthemums, 
Antirrhinums, and a few other subjects 
still maintain a display in the borders. 
IV[i.'ii the end comes the Chrysanthemum 
stools may he left where they are till 
spring, protecting them with ashes or leaf- 
soil, but If this is inconvenient, lift and 
place them close together in a cold pit or 
frame, working line soil in amongst and 
around the roots. From these, nuy 
quantity of cuttings can be had for next 
year. Where it will not interfere with 
nest season’s arrangements some bold 
clumps of Antirrhinums may be left here 
and there for flowering early next 
summer. If the old flower-stems and seed- 
pods are taken off, and the plants given a 
general trim over uow. they will yield a 
glorious display at tile period named. 
Summer - floweriug bedding plants being 
uow past their best, the beds should be 
cleared, forked over, anrT'>pl:iiitPd with! 
spring-flowering subject.-! su^bYis tvVi|ll* 


flowers, double and single Arabis, 
Pansies, Aubrietia, yellow Alyssum, etc. 
If bulbs are to be grown between, which 
method makes a very effective display, the 
plants should be got in lirst and the bulbs 
afterwards. If Wallflowers had the tap¬ 
roots pinched off and the leading growths 
stopped when pricking out took place, the 
plants will now be well rooted and of 
bushy habit. Our own, treated in this 
way, have been lifted most satisfactorily, 
and barely flagged afterwards. Needless 
to say, all other subjects named should 
also be lifted with good balls of soil and 
be planted tirmly. Canterbury Bells for 
the making of effective groups in mixed 
borders, amongst shrubs, and on a si ill 
broader scale in the wild garden, should 
uow be got out. In the latter instance a 
good-sized bole must be dug out for each 
plant, aud if the soil is poor place some 
of better quality about the roots. Any¬ 
one who has seen largo breadths of these 
in flower, with their stems and blossoms 
mingled with that of long Grass, will 
never begrudge giving these plants the 
little extra attention mentioned. We have 
this autumn planted out in an informal 
manner a large number of the best strains 
of Foxgloves around aud beneath 
deciduous flowering trees, with the object 
of creating similar effects. Many an un¬ 
interesting spot can be beautified In this 
•way. Push on with the planting of all 
bulbs in glades, on banks, under trees, 
and in other positions for naturalising. 

Plant-houses. -Pot up Rhododendrons, 
Lilacs, Kahnias, Androinedas, Guelder 
Roses, Azaleas of the Ghent and mollis 
classes, also sinensis hybrids, Prunus, 
Double Cherry, Staphyleas, Deutzias, etc., 
for forcing, and for the present stand 
them outdoors. Where a constant succes¬ 
sion of Lilies of the Valley is in request 
pot up a sutiicient number of retarded 
crowns every week or ten days. Store 
Caladiums under the stages in the stove, 
and as soon as the last leaf lias died down 
turn the pots on their sides, or stack 
them one above the other. Look to them 
now and again, and see they do not get 
too dry, as if a little water is afforded 
occasionally dry rotting of the tubers will 
be averted. Gloxinias should be similarly 
treated, but in their cuse a warm green¬ 
house temperature will suffice. Calla 
Elliotiana also succeeds best rested in this 
way. A. W. 


MIDLANDS. 

Flower garden and pleasure grounds_ 

All beds have now been cleared of their 
summer occupants and planted with 
spring-flowering plants and bulbs. Though 
some of tiie summer-flowering plants were 
quite presentable, it was necessary to get 
tiie spring plants well established before 
bad weather set in. Standard and 
pyramidal plants, which will be used for 
a similar purpose next year, were lifted 
with great care aud placed in pots of a 
suitable size. These include standard 
Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Grevilleas, etc. 
Gannas will be stored in boxes of leaf-soil, 
placed in a cool-house, from whieli frost 
can be excluded, and kept moderately dry. 
The various spring-flowering subjects 
have grown well, and their removal has 
lieen carried out with very little check. 
Such plants as Wallflowers in variety, 
Polyanthuses, Arabis, Myosotis, etc., were 
lifted with a small handfork and care¬ 
fully transferred to the beds, planting 
them firmly. In certain beds that are 
planted exclusively with Wallflowers, the 
soil is made very linn as the work pro¬ 
ceeds, as tills causes the plants to make 
slow but sturdy growth, thus enabling 
them to better withstand frost. The pre¬ 


sent weather is most favourable for the 
transplanting of shrubs, particularly 
evergreens. This is the best season of the 
year for the work, as the plants will have 
time to recover from the disturbance 
before winter sets in. If the soil is in 
the least dry it will be necessary to give 
a good soaking of water after planting, 
making a basin around the stem of each 
plant for the purpose. Place a stout 
stake on the side opposite to that whence 
come the strongest winds, and make the 
plants secure to it. 

The propagating-house. — Where a 
large and constant supply of decorative 
plants has to be maintained the propa¬ 
gating-house is an important department. 
As the autumn advances many plants 
which have been used for decoration 
have a rough appearance. It is, there¬ 
fore, the best practice to propagate some 
young plants, and destroy the old ones. 
Fuchsia cuttings of soft, young growths 
may be inserted now, to produce shapely 
young plants to bloom next summer. As 
soon as tbe cuttings are rooted they 
should be potted singly into small pots 
and kept steadily growing, close to the 
glass, in an intermediate temperature. If 
tiie plants are well grown, and allowed 
room for development, they will form 
good pyramids without stopping the lead¬ 
ing shoot. Aealyphas, Panicums, 
Tradeseantia, Lycopodium, etc., may be 
propagated from cuttings now, and will 
provide useful little specimens by tbe New 
Year. 

Plant-houses. —The earliest batch of 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine is now in full 
bloom, and very useful for decoration. 
Later batches are growing freely, there¬ 
fore tbe shoots must be tied constantly in 
order to secure shaiiely specimens, a 
single stick placed in tiie centre of each 
plant sufficing in ordinary cases. Plants 
intended for exhibition should have their 
shoots trained free from each other, so 
that they may develop to their fullest ex¬ 
tent. This variety of Begonia should he 
allowed plenty of space, especially when 
the plants are coming into bloom. A 
light and well-ventilated bouse is the most 
suitable structure during the flowering 
period. Ventilation should be carefully 
given, the night temperature ranging from 
55 dogs, to GO dogs., according to climatic 
conditions. Water with care, and regu¬ 
larly apply liquid manure at intervals of 
a week or ten days, with an occasional 
application of soot-water. The Poinsettia 
is one of the most useful plants we have 
at the dullest season of the year. Where 
a sufficient supply can be grown in sueces- 
sional batches it may be had in flower 
from early November to late January. At 
this season we devote to its culture a 
whole house, where a night temperature 
of r>5 degs. to GO degs. is maintained. As 
the pots are filled with roots they require 
liberal feeding about once a week. The 
Tree or Perpetual-flowering Carnations 
are now commencing to flower freely. 
The temperature of the house should be 
maintained at from 50 degs. to 05 degs. at 
night, according to tiie climatic conditions 
prevailing. Ventilation must lie afforded 
regularly, leaving the top ventilators open 
a little during the night, and in cold 
weather on Clio opposite side to that from 
which the wind is blowing. An abund¬ 
ance of fresh air should be given during 
favourable weather, when, if bright, tbe 
paths may be damped once daily. 
Varieties of the Souvenir de la Mal- 
ninison type, layered last August, and, 
when rooted, potted into GO-size pots, 
have just been shifted to 6-inch pots. 
Tiie pots must lie Clean and dry, and be 
well drqined They should be potted in 
rich loam, with an addition of a little 

: : - : - j 
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leaf mould, wood ashes, mortar rubble, 
crushed oyster-shell, and silver sand, 
adding a ti-inch potful of soot to each 
harrow-loud of soil. I'ot firmly, taking 
care that the hall is not broken in the 
process. Place the plants as near the 
glass as convenient, and allow as much 
ventilation ns possible without causing 
cold winds to affect them. Throughout 
the winter, water with great care, keep¬ 
ing the plants slightly on the dry side, 
but never allowing them to suffer from 
excessive dryness. 

Fruit under glass.— The reach-trees in 
the earliest house have now shed their 
leaves. All the surplus shoots were re¬ 
moved from the trees as soon ns the fruits 
were gathered, and all the pruning that 
will be needed now will consist in the re¬ 
moval of a few of the older, barer 
branches, in cases where they can be 
spared. The trees must be loosened from 
the trellis, the house and trellis thoroughly 
cleansed with soapy water, and the trees 
carefully washed with Gishurst com¬ 
pound, or soft soap and sulphur mixed 
well together. A stiff brush might be used 
on the old wood, but for the young shoots 
use only a soft brush, taking care not to 
damage the buds. When this is done, and 
the trees are again trained, do not over¬ 
crowd the shoots, and endeavour to train 
most of the fruiting shoots on the upper 
side of the branches. When the training 
is completed remove 2 inches or 3 inches 
of the surface soil from the border with 
a fork, and in place of this apply a top¬ 
dressing consisting of fresh loam, lime- 
rubble, and wood - ashes well mixed 
together. Strawberries in pots, intended 
for forcing next spring, may now be stood 
in cold frames until required. A sprink¬ 
ling of soot under the pots acts as a check 
to worms. Place the pots close together, 
packing them up to their rims with sifted 
coal-ashes. The lights may be left off until 
heavy rains prevail. Ventilate the frames 
freely, except in severe frost. A little frost 
will do no harm when the pots are pro¬ 
tected with ashes. 

Hardy fruit garden.— Any Apples or 
Pears that are still on the trees in open 
quarters should be gathered, but late 
Pears against walls, in a position where 
they can be protected, may be allowed to 
hang on the trees a little longer provided 
the weather continues favourable. Late 
Pears improve in quality if allowed to 
hang as long as it is safe to permit them. 
Enrly varieties of Apples and Pears in the 
fruit-room must be carefully examined 
from time to time, removing at once any 
decaying fruits. Any trees that are in¬ 
fested with insects should be sprayed with 
some suitable insecticide directly the crop 
is gathered. A plot of ground devoted to 
Currants and Gooseberries is found in 
most gardens, and it is a good plan to 
always have some young trees coming on, 
either to replace failures or make a new 
plantation. These can easily be propa¬ 
gated from cuttings. 'Pile shoots of the 
current year are the most suitable. After 
the leaves have fallen is the best time to 
muke them. The cuttings should be about 
10 inches long. Cut square across below' a 
joint, and remove all eyes but four at 
the top; also cutting off the top of the 
cutting, which concentrates the sap into 
the four remaining eyes, from which the 
branches of the future tree are formed. 
Insert them firmly 4 inches deep in rows 
10 inches apart and 4 inches from each 
other. A partly-shaded spot is the best 
situation. Firmness at the base is most 
essential, as if the cuttings do not rest 
on the soil at the base, roots cannot form. 
A mulching of about 1 inch thick of eonl- 
nsiios will, to a-meat extent* prevent frost 
jlifti^g thc-i ur inga yrh ■r't.loiMd be occa¬ 


sionally examined after a frost, and if 
any are loose make them firm. The object 
of cutting away all buds except the few 
at the top is to ensure clean, straight 
stems, free from suckers. In the case of 
Black Currants, no buds should be re¬ 
moved from the cuttings at the time of 
insertion, as the finest and best fruit is 
produced on young shoots of the previous 
year’s growth; therefore, suckers are an 
advantage. If a few have been propa¬ 
gated each year some will have been 
moved from the cutting bed last year, and 
should now be useful bushes for making a 
permanent plantation, or to replace 
failures. 

The vegetable garden.— The earthing 
up of Celery is continued during favour¬ 
able weather. All blanching is better 
carried out at frequent intervals, this 
being far better than applying a large 
quantity of earth to the stem at one time. 
It will be safe tq leave the final earthing 
up of the very latest plants for another 
week or so. The roots of Celeriae have 
been lifted and stored in sand in a cool, 
frost-proof shed. Owing to the mildness 
bf the season Autumn Broccoli is turning 
in earlier than usual, and in order to keep 
a supply as long as possible some of the 
plants may be lifted with a good bail of 
soil and replanted at half their usual 
distance, and covered with mats or dry 
bracken during frosty weather. Be care¬ 
ful to lift the plants with a good ball of 
soil. The lifting of all Endive has been 
completed, and the plants placed in cold- 
frames. A batch of retarded Seakale has 
been placed in a dark corner of the Mush¬ 
room - house, and should be ready for 
cutting in about four weeks. A few roots 
of Rhubarb—Daw’s Champion—have been 
dug up and left in the open in order to pre¬ 
pare them for forcing. Asparagus shoots 
may now be cut down to the ground, 
which should be cleared of all weeds, 
which, with the Asparagus growths, should 
be burnt. F. W. Gallop. 


IN SCOTLAND. 

Conservatory —At this time of the year 
damp is more to be dreaded than cold, and 
during dull days it is advisable to keep 
the pipes moderately warm. To promote 
a brisk circulation of air, ventilation may 
be freely given along the ridge of the 
house. Chrysanthemums are coming on 
apace. Large blooms are now far from 
being so popular as was formerly the case, 
sprays of flowers on bush plants being not 
only quite as decorative, but of much 
more value for cutting. It is to be feared 
that, following upon the dry season, some 
varieties which are predisposed to mildew 
may he troublesome; but if closely 
watched and dusted with flowers of sul¬ 
phur they will escape. Large plants of 
Oytisus racemosus are now effective. 
This is not grown so extensively as was 
formerly the case, but It is very valuable 
not only as a pot plant, hut for covering 
pillars, etc. A few plants of a home-saved 
blue Cineraria stellata make a welcome 
spot of colour. Late-struck cuttings of 
Campanula isophylla alba have developed 
in 5-inch pots Into useful stuff, and nre 
now in full bloom. Acacia dealbata on a 
rafter is giving promise of plenty of 
sprays in a short time. A few plants of 
Chinese Primulas are on the point of 
flowering, and small plants of l’teris of 
different varieties, chiefly in small pots, 
are very useful. Watering is carefully 
attended to, and done in early morning. 

Stove. -It is a mistake to give too much 
heat just at present. For some plants 
this Is n resling time, and an over-hented 
j atmosphere is dangerous to their well- . 
| being. The watering must be in in- | 


teliigent bands, and syringing might with 
advantage be omitted during dull 
weather. Pancratium fragrans will be 
kept on short commons as regards water 
during winter. 1 do not approve of dry¬ 
ing these fine plants oil altogether, find¬ 
ing, as I have done, that the best results 
are given by plants which are kept green. 
The foliage, as it ripeDs, Is removed, and 
is gradually replaced by fresh, vigorous 
leaves. A few Anthurium seedliugs are 
blooming for the first time. There is 
nothing particularly new among them, 
but their bright scarlet spatbes are 
attractive. A batch of promising leaf- 
cuttings of Saintpuulin ionantba has 
been potted up, chiefly into 4-inch pots. 
These will be useful by and bye. Gesueras 
are almost over, but a few plants are still 
available, and a quantity of young 
Hydrangeas is being brought on for single 
heads. These will go to a cooler 
atmosphere after a time. Those who 
appreciate scented - leaved stove plants 
ought to try Androiwgon schoenanthus. 
Its serrated leaves, narrow and almost 
3 feet in length, emit a scent, when 
bruised, which is practically that of 
Aloysia citriodora, and they are grace¬ 
ful and of a good shade of greeu. Good 
pieces may be had in pots 6 inches In 
diameter. Tradescantias, Panicuin varie- 
gatum, and the less-kuown Ceropegia 
Woodsi are effective for edging. 
Eucharises, rested in a eool-house, will 
soon push up flower-spikes. 

Fruit.— A wet day or two has filled up 
tanks, and the first use made of the supply 
was to water the wall trees—so far as the 
supply would go. These, especially on a 
south and south-west exposure, are very 
much in need of moisture. The water 
supply failed almost entirely during 
summer and autumn, and the wall-trees 
had to go without. The surface soil is 
carefully loosened with the fork before 
watering. I,ate Apples and Pears are 
gathered as they begin to part readily 
from the trees, and fruit already in store 
is regularly looked over. Unfortunately, 
it is not a difficult matter to look over the 
fruit-room this season. Early Peaches 
will now be dropping their foliage. Some 
assist the trees in this respect by drawing 
a Birch switch lightly athwart the trees. 
A more speedy and effective way is to 
heat a fire-shovel to redness, and having 
shut up the house, to place a handful of 
sulphur on the shovel. This brings down 
the foliage and also, as the fumes are 
fatal to all life, clears out any red-spider 
or other pests. Muscats ripening will 
need both heat and air. If the pipes are 
kept warm, and a little top ventilation 
given, the necessary conditions can be pro¬ 
vided. Occasionally Mrs. Pince gives 
trouble in finishing perfectly, a minute 
circle of green at the butt of the berries 
rather marring the appearance of the 
bunches. Madresfield Court, too, In some 
seasons, is liable to crack; hut to some ex¬ 
tent this can be avoided by covering the 
outside borders with glass sashes or with 
sheets of corrugated iron. Sashes, how¬ 
ever, are best. 

Kitchen garden.— Frosts are still keep¬ 
ing off, and so far nothing has been 
damaged. A breadth of Seakale has been 
cleaned down, and strong crowns marked 
for early forcing. .Some rows of seedling 
plants of the Lily White variety are very 
promising, and appear likely to make 
good stuff by another season. Asparagus 
is ripening rather irregularly, some plants 
being ready for cutting over, while others 
are still green. No cutting back will be 
done until the foliage is quite ripe. 
All ground occupied by spent vegetables 
lias beeu.cleared, and advantage lias been 
takenlof the fine weather and hard walks 
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il to wheel manure to the brakes. I 
il always like to have us much wbeel- 
k iug as possible done before beginning 
t to dig, for then the spade can be kept at 
tvofk uninterruptedly. The quarter in- 
i traded for Ouious next year has, during 
it tie week, been deeply trenched and well 
manured. In addition to the manure, 1 Va 
t straw, Bean-stalks, Cabbage-stocks, and 
t such like were buried in the bottom of 
the trenches as the work went on. Cauli¬ 
flowers are yet available, and early 
llrussels Sprouts and Savoys are turning 
in well. Autuinn-sown Onions have 
been finally cleaned and hoed, and more 
Ce'ery has been earthed up. Greens are 
eery vigorous, rather loo much so, X am 
rfraid, for the time of the year. Decay¬ 
ing leaves are removed from all Brassicas 
as time permits. Spinach is plentiful, 

i and Spinach Beet can be cut in quanti¬ 
ties. 

Flower garden, etc.— There is still a 

good display of bloom, but evidences of 
the lateness of the season are increasingly 
noticeable. Several of the later-flowering 
Asters are still very showy. The old A. 
formosissimus has been especially good 
during the past week or two. A. Drum- 
uiondi is expanding its pale lavender 
I sprays, and quite exceptionally good was 
! A. Beauty of Colwall, to which several 
| references have lately been made in 
Gaudeki.no Illustjkatkd. Where many 
bulbs are planted for spring flowering no 
time must now elapse before they go out, 
more especially Snowdrops, Crocuses, and 
Narcissi. Tulips of many kinds are 
I always useful, and, indeed, quite a large 
sum of money can be spent on Dutch bulbs 
many beds or borders have to be filled. 

I iVailfl'-tvers, Forget-me-nots, and red and 
1 white Daisies are always useful. A plant 
which is not now often seen, but which 
used to be popular, is the biennial 
Erysimum. The double Arabis is useful 
as a carpet for Tulips, its flowers at a 
distance suggesting Inly of the Valley. 
Polyanthuses and l'rim roses are also of 
service. A good quantity of layers of 
Carnations lias been taken up and potted. 
These will be wintered in a cold-frame, 
half-plunged to avoid the necessity for 
watering, and to protect the pots from the 
possible effects of frost. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

What Is a small-holding?—If I take a 
dwelling-house and garden containing fruit- 
trees (three) and flowers, rental .£24 per 
annum, with rates and Taxes extra, in a 
borough or city, on a yearly tenancy with no 
statement as tn notice to quit, does this con¬ 
stitute a small holding and require a twelve 
months’ notice to quit from either party?— 
sot’Tu Devon. 

[No, I do not think this can be galled a 
small holding. The definition given of a 
small-holding in the Small-Holdings and 
Allotments Act, 1!>08, is “ an agricultural 
holding which exceeds one acre and either 
does not exceed fifty acres or, if exceeding 
fifty acres, is at the date of sale or letting 
of an annual value, for the purpose of in¬ 
come-tax, not exceeding £50.”] 

Boundary dispute (Adam ).—'There is no 
reason why you should not come to terms 
with your neighbour in the manner you 
suggest, and the erection of brick or con¬ 
crete walls would not make any difference 
to the rateable value unless, indeed, it 
were in the nature of an improvement, 
which would make the letting value of the 
piece higher. Rateable value depends on 
rental value. But in any case I should 
strongly advise you to let a solicitor carry 
through the transaction, so that you can 
get a proper endorsement on the title 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions .—Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written, on one side of the pajxr 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Fumimistreel , Holbom, London, E.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
8C]xtraie piece of paper, the name % and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of dale, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming- plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots arc use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 

Where more than one kiwi is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspowlenfs single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in, many cases 
being unripe and otherwise jX>or. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Rose Marshal Niel (X. X. X .).—If the 
growth of your Mareehal Niel Rose is ripe, let 
it be for a time. If still growing:, keep rather 
dry at the root. We presume the plants are 
not in pots, but put into the border against 
the lean-to wall of your house. Very shortly 
there will appear notes upon the early start¬ 
ing of Roses under glass, and we think they 
will also help you. 

The Onion-plant (Scilla longibracteata) 
(V. Fuchs). —This is one of the best of London 
plants for a window, doing well in the most 
dismal court or alley. It will bear a good 
deal of rough treatment, provided it can have 
sufficient moisture, and, therefore, when grow¬ 
ing in a sunny window, it should be stood in 
a shallow pan or large saucer of water, as it 
is undoubtedly a moisture-loving plant. The 
flowers are almost colourless, and it is more of 
a curiosity than anything else. 

Salvia patens, keeping (X. Y. Z .).—Lift the 
roots and shake the soil away from them, then 
place in fine, dry soil in a greenhouse or a 
cold-frame, so protected that frost cannot 
reach them. In this way the roots will keep 
better than when dried off and put away in 
sand or on a shelf. Bring the plants into the 
light early in the year, when they will soon 
start into growth, and can be planted out 
after having been hardened off. The young 
growths that, form will make good cuttings, 
which, if grown on and planted out, will flower 
freely during the summer. 

Lilium longiflorinn giganteum (G. A. R .).— 
It is unlikely that the bulbs will do much 
good iu the open ground or even in pots after 
the first year, unless in exceptional circum¬ 
stances, a warm and sheltered position and 
peaty or very sandy loamy soils with perfect 
drainage being among the essentials to suc¬ 
cess. Usually the imported bulbs, having 
been specially cultivated to attain to a flower¬ 
ing size, break up as a result of that flower¬ 
ing. and only small oflsets remain. It is such 
as these that send up the thin stems to which 
you refer. In due time, under favourable con¬ 
ditions of culture and climate, these would 
reach to a flowering size. Unfortunately such 
conditions are not general in this country, and 
if you require flowers each year the only way 
to have them is to buy fresh bulbs of the right 
size. 

Nephrolepis todeaoides (A . B .).—The name 
of tne Fern frond of which you send is 
Nephrolepis todeaoides. It originated as a 
sport from the form with simply pinnate 
leaves, and there is always more or less of a 
tendency to revert to the type whence it 
has sprung. Any of the plain fronds should 
be at once cut off. We should not advise you 
to repot it now, as we are just at the com¬ 
mencement of the dull season. Towards the 
end of next February it may be repotted. Do 
not shake all the soil from the roots, but re¬ 
move as much of it as will come away with¬ 
out unduly distressing the plant. The size of 
the pot will, of course, depend upon the con¬ 
dition of the roots, as it may be found that a 
pot the size it is now in will he large enough, 
or it may require a larger one. We must 
leave that to your discrimination. A mix¬ 
ture of loam, peat, and sand will suit it well, 
and the only way to ensure double fronds is 
to cut off any of the others directly they 
appear. It may be increased by division. 


while the wir.v rhizomes will also produce 
young plants if they are pegged down into 
some suitable soil. In order to keep this 
Nephrolepis in good health during the winter 
months a temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs 
will be required. 

FRUIT. 

American blight on Apple-trees (Hampton). 
—What you refer to as "white fog" is, we 
take it, American blight, one of the worst 
pests that can attack the Apple-tree. As soon 
as the leaves are down remove all loose bark 
on stems and branches, and apply a mixture 
known and sold as Woburn wash, taking the 
greatest care to work it into every part where 
the insects have bred and have caused wounds 
and protuberances to appear and form on the 
bark. The soil, too, heneatji the trees should 
be removed down to the roots, and then spray 
the trees thoroughly. This wash contains 
caustic soda in addition to paraffin emulsion, 
and it can be purchased ready for dilution 
from any dealer in horticultural insecticides, 
etc. Next season be on the alert, and should 
stray insects appear, which is not unlikely, 
destroy them by brushing them either with 
methylated spirit or undiluted paraffin. It is 
only by the exercise of perseverance and the 
application of the remedies mentioned that 
you can hope to clean the trees. A friend of 
ours has found neat’s foot oil a good remedy. 
This being thick should be warmed and ap¬ 
plied with a brush, and will smother the 
insects. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes failing (Malt Extract ).—Improper 
fertilisation was no doubt the cause of the 
failure. Had you fertilised the blooms with 
a camel-hair brush wo think the fruits would 
have grown away freely. If you wish to grow 


CAUCASIAN 
SCABIOUS 
WAS FOUND 
OVER ONE 
HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 

j in 1803, to be precise -and at the present day there is 
nothing of the same rolour comparable to it, either as a 
border plant or cut flower. 

j One would think that there was ample time iu a hundred 
| years for a plant of merit to become universally known, and 
{ yet you may look into gardens day after day without seeing 
j a single plant. 

J What is the reason? We are of opinion that the absence 
| of this line plant from gardens is due to it being cmiipara- 
! Lively unknown to the present-day amateur gardener. It is 
j true the market growers of eut flowers cultivate it by the 
uere, and this must lie taken as a measure of its worth, be- 
| cause the market gardener is the most discriminating person 
in the world where decorative plants are concerned; every¬ 
thing ho grows must he absolutely first clans. 

Hut the amateur who selects his plants from nurserymen’s 
catalogues is apt to overlook one amongst so many, especi¬ 
ally w hen prominence is not given to the names or descrip¬ 
tions in accordance with tin garden value of the items. 

If asked wherein the charm of this Hbwcr lay we should 
unhesitatingly say in tin exquisite colouring—a pale mauve 
of the softest and most delectable tint ever seen in any 
flower, not excepting the highly-praised Hweet l’ea. 

It is pre-eminently a ladies' colour, quite irresistible to 
everyone except those of unrefined taste. 

(»n the occasion of the recent visit of the King and 
Queen to Liverpool our Florists’ Department carried 
out a very extensive decorative scheme for lunch. 

Only two kinds of flowers were used. The pale mauve 
Caucasian Scabious and the pink Gypsophila 
elegans. These were disposed, w ith their own foliage, in 
delicate pink vases of quaint design. The result was 
| are tainted a great success. We may safely commend this 
I extremely simple bill most refined aud artistic colour 
scheme to our Indy clients. 

[ Hut we have dealt with only one of the uses to which the 
[ plant eau be put. As a border plant, iL is also a huge 
success, flowering from early summer to- late autumn, forui- 
I ing a graceful bushy plant about 2 feet high and as much as 
| a yard through. The slender, willow-likc stems need no 
I staking, each one bears a large flower, 3 inches or more 
j across. The foliage is of a soft greyish green colour, anil 
j forms a handsome mound clothing the base of the flower 
stems, but not hiding the flowers in the least, which stand 
out boldly, twelve or eighteen inches. 

Now is tiie time to buy and plant the Caucasian Scabious 
! for next years display. Hoes' price for strong flowering 
1 plants of Caucasian Scabious, 6*1. each, 3 for 1 -I - do/. 

I The pink Gypsophila is, of course, an annual, and is easily 
raised from seeds. (1,000 seeds Id.. J-oz. 3*1.) N.H. —The 
colour scheme outlined above is recommended particularly 
for use in daylight, artificial light is rarely successful in 
| bringing out the rare and delicate tints at their best. 

Hcforo sending your order, please refer to page ili., whero 
| Bees Ltd. are offering a collection of 30 of the best peren- 
1 niula for cutting, and another selection of decorative bonier 
plants. These plants are selected for merit, and may bo 
relied oil. 

Rose amlBull) buyers will also find items worth considera¬ 
tion. Hut should you fail to find exactly what you require, 
write for catalogue. Hut do it now. "Lest you Forget.” 

BEES LTD., 175b, Mill St., Liverpool. 

To Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, etc.—Been Ltd. 
have prepared u Lantern Lecture, entitled "Plant 
Collecting: in tbe Land of the Blue Poppy.” 

It is mi interesting account of the travels of Mr. F. K Ward 
while ertllccling New Fluids in China. The Lecture is 
printed, ami there arc about V) lantern slides. Heea Ltd. 
r will he pleased to loan the slides, and send copies of the 
lecture free of charge Society which may have eon 

venieut vacant dales. Applications should be made at once, 
mentioning, wheuev ;i possible, two or mure .it nintivc 
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Tomatoes in the same place next year we 
Hhould advise yon to clear out all the old soil 
and replace with Borne good loam to whioh 
have been added some rotten manure and 
sand. When the flowers open fertilise them 
when the pollen is dry in the middle of the 
day. Apply the top-dressing when the fruits 
ure swelling freely. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cesspool liquid (G. M. E .).—As all the 
manurial properties are usually very much 
diluted the actual food constituents it con¬ 
tains are naturally very small. Yet if given 
to crops arc generally utilised because all 
plant foods in a state of solution are generally 
taken up by them. Seeing you have already 
mixed the liquid with Boil, your best plan will 
be to clear the lutfe out, mix some lime with I 
the contents, and apply it as a top-dressing to j 
fruit-trees, Roses, etc., or dig it into the 
ground in readiness for vegetable crops. 
Thoroughly mix the whole before using it. 

Scale on plants (E. L.). —Take every plant 
on which you find any scale and stand it on a 
newspaper, then scrape ofl with a blunt knife 
every insect, you can find, gathering the whole 
up in the newspaper and burning them. Then 
give each plant a thorough washing with 
soft soap and Quassia extract or Gishurst com¬ 
pound. Let that remain on for twenty-four 
hours, then drench each plant with clear 
water. At the same time it would be well to 
have the house thoroughly washed with soft 
soap and hot water, afterwards lime-whiting 
the walls and repainting the wood. Even then a 
strict watch will have to be kept that the 
scale does not reappear, and if such happens 
touch it with a camel-hair brush dipped in 
methylated spirit. 

Decaying leaves (A .).—To accelerate the 
rotting of tree-leaves it is best to put them 
into a heap and let them become thoroughly 
moist, then frequently turn them during the 
winter. But if needed only for ordinary ; 
manure, then it is better still to mix with 
them all sorts of garden refuse, having the 
whole turned two or three times, some soot 
being strewn over the heap when the turning 
is proceeding, to kill Blugs and worms. We 
have seen such a heap in capital condition 
for use in about four mouths from the collect¬ 
ing of the leaves. When decayed leaves are 
needed to make leaf-mould for potting, then 
they should be kept alone, and need, with 
an occasional turning, fully a year to enable 
the material to thoroughly decay. 

BHORT REPLIES. 

F. B .—The few leaves sent point to the plants 
having been allowed to get dry at the roots at 
some time. Have you been giving them any 
artificial manure? An overdose of this would 

cause the trouble.- C. S. O .—Your Potatoes 

are sullering from Potato-scab. See reply to 

P. G. S., Rugby,” in our issue of October 4th, 

page 652.- Chester. —The Apple referred to is 

the American Newtown.- Rambler .—1, No 

doubt some gardener in your neighbourhood 
would be willing to help you. 2, If the ltoses 
are very old it would be far better to pro¬ 
cure and plant some young healthy specimens. 

- E. M. D. —1, Certainly, clear out every bit 

of wood you can find, as wood breeds fungi 
and may cause no end of trouble. 2, Dress the 

ground with lime.- A. E. K. Hunter .—A 

mistake was unfortunately made in the dates, 
and was not noticed until the paper had gone 

to press.- Riduna. —The only way is to try 

their germinating power by sowing a certain 
number of the seeds in pots, and noting how 
many grow. You will thus be able to find out 

what percentage is good.- F. D. L .—Kindly 

send some information as to how you grow 
the plants leaves of which you send. They 

are evidently being kept too dry.- Maxwell. 

—It is impossible to advise, as you send us 
no address to guide us as to suitable plants. 

- R., Carshalton. —Impossible to name from 

such a specimen as you send us. The trouble 
is evidently due to starvation, or the faot 
that the roots have gone down into bad soil. 
Had you told us something as to the age of 
the tree and the soil in which it is growing it 
would have helped us considerably in clearing 

up the matter.- K. J. L .—We should think 

“Hobday’s Villa Gardening” would answer 
your purpose. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—P. 0. Farrell. —We cannot 

undertake to name florist flowers.- Miss 

1 Vay .—Please send a more fully-developed 

spike.- F. Denning.— 1, Creeping Jenny (Lysi- 

machia nummularia; 2, Polystichum angu- 
lare; 3, Sedum kamtschaticum; 4, Phygelius 

oapensis.- Leominster. —Begonia Worthiana. 

- Mrs. Parry.— Mina lobata.- Forest Row. 

— Ligustrum Quinoi.- Anon. — 1, Claret- 

coloured Vine: 2, Vitis Thunbergi; 3, Hedera 
conglomerata; 4, Please send better specimen. 
-C. T.—We do not undertake to name Pelar¬ 
goniums: 3, Veronica Andersoni variegata; 4, 

Sweet Alyssum (A. maritimum).- A Twenty- i 

four Years' Reader.— 1, Euonymus latifolius; 
2, Cut-leaved Mignonette (Reseda lutea), a wild 
plant.- M. B. Cooke. —Primula malacoides.— 

Names of fruits.— Burleigh.— Apple Lord 

Derby. - D. C. Walker. — Apples : 1, Looks like i 

a malformed Bramley’s Seedling; 2, Probably 
Lord Grosvenori^-S* Cox's Oraree Pippin; 4, 
Not rccognised./The lienr, wc can 


judge, is Doyenne du Comice.- Cold Ash. —1, 

Peasgood’s Nonsuch; 2 and 3, Next week.-- 

John Palmer. —1, Not recognised; 2, Lemon 

Pippin; 3, Nonpareil; 4, Adam’s Pearmain.- 

Jas. Stephens. —Apples: 1, Ribston; 2, Haw- 
thornden; 3, Cellini; 4, King of the Pippins. 

- E. A. R. —Pears: 1, Beurr6 Clairgeau; 2, 

Marie Louise; 3, Beurrd d’Anjou; 4, Doyenne 

du Comice (small fruits).- 1. S. B. —Apples : 

1. Cox’s Orange; 2, Mdre de Manage; 3, Lord 

Derby; 4, King of the Pippins.- 1. C. F .— 

Apples: 1, Cox's Orange; 2, Ribston; 3, 

Waltham Abbey Seedling : 4, Golden Noble.- 

G. L. —Apples: 1, Lane’s Prince Albert; 2, 
Bramley's Seedling: 3. Peasgood's Nonsuch 
(very poor); 4, Blenheim.- R. J. B. —Pears: 

1, Beurr6 d’Amanlis; 2. Beurr6 Hardy; 3, 

Louise Bonne of Jersey; 4, Durondeau.- 

G. S. Y. —Apples: 1, Annie Elizabeth: 2, Dume- 
low’s seedling, syn. Wellington; 3, Bramley’s 

Seedling; 4, Cox’s Pomona.- T. D. L .— 

Apples: 1, Norfolk Beaufin; 2, Northern Green¬ 
ing: 3, Red or Winter Hawthornden; 4, French 
Crab.- C. H. L. —Pears : 1, Beurr6 Clairgeau; 

2, Durondeau. Apples: 3, Old Nonpareil; 4, 

Fearn’s Pippin.-J. B. —1, King of the 

Pippins; 2 and 3. Not recognised; 4, Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch. In future before sending fruits for 
name please read our rule as to the number of 
fruits we require. We do not undertake to 
send a copy containing the reply to any query, 

all queries being dealt with in our pages.- 

E. F. —So far as we can judge from the poor 
specimens you send us your Apple is Well¬ 
ington.- A. L. W. —Apples: 1, Wellington; 2, 

Specimen insufficient. Please read our rules 
as to naming of fruit. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Frank Cant and Co., Braiswick Nursery, 
Chester. —List of Roses. 

Amos Pbbry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfi- 
Bulbs and Tubers; Border and Rock PI 
Delphiniums. 

R. H. Taylor, Oakleigh, Cheam, Stiri 
Carnations and Picotees, 1913. 

F. Boojard, successor to F. Bernaix, Vi 
baune, Lyons, France.— List of Roses. 

Geo. Cooling and Sons, Bath.— Roses, l 
trees. Trees, and Shrubs, etc. 

Ketten Bros., Luxembourg —List of R< 
with Descriptions in English. 

J. H. Heathman and Co., Parson's G 
Fulham.— Ladders, Steps, Trestles, etc. 

Messrs. G. Bcnyard and Co., Ltd., Maidsto 
Catalogue of Fruit-trees and Roses; Lit 
Hardy, Alpine, and Aquatic Plants. 

The Wargrave Plant Farm, Ltd., 10, 
Arcade, Liverpool-street, E.C.— List of Ha- 
Plants. i 

Sir J. W. Mackay, Ltd., 23, Upper Sackv? 
street, Dublin.— List of Bulbous Plants. 

Daniels Bros., Norwich.— Bulbs and Flo 
Roots, Fruit-trees, etc. 


New Nerines. —We are asked to state t 
the new Nerines exhibited by Messrs. Barr 
Sons at the R.H.S. show on the 7th ult., 
eluding The Giantess and Glory of Sar 
which received awards of merit, were ra 
and have been grown by Messrs. Charles 8n 
and Sons, of Guernsey, but are being sent 
through Messrs. Barr. 


How shall I heat my 
Greenhouse ? 


Everyone who is interested in the heating of small 
greenhouses should write for this handsomely illustrated 
free book. It is indispensable to every amateur gardener 
and contains valuable information on many important 
matters, among them the following 

« " The Expansion Joint.’’ 

5 "Fuel for Greenhouse 
Boilers.” 

e “ Cost of complete appar¬ 
atus ” 


THIS 

BOOK 

IS 

FREE 


1 Temperature required.'’ 
(With table and notes on 
the distribution of heat.) 
3 ‘‘On selecting a boiler 1 
3 ‘‘Automatic Regulation.” 


No. 

2,001 %. 

HOW SHALL <*, 

I HEAT MY C- 

GREENHOUSE? ^ 

This coupon must be 
attached to your letter. 

Name.. 

Address .. 


It will pay you to write at once for this interesting 
book, which will be sent post free on application to— 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., Ltd., 

■•s 65, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


MODERN GLASSHOUSES. 

Enquiries Invited for 

Conservatories, 
Peach Houses, 
Vineries, 

Stoves, 

Forcing; Houses, 

etc., etc. 

Send for Latest CA TA LOG UES, free. 

HEATINC APPARATUS 

BOILERS of all 
makes and 
sizes. 

BREAKDOWNS 
REPLACED. 


GARDE^FRAMES. 

IN GREAT VARIETY ALWAYS IN RTOCK- 
t j No - " 7 - VIOLET FRAME (as illustrated). 

6 ft. by 4 ft. .£1 15 0 

^9 ft. by 4 ft..£2 7 6 

GOOD GREENHOUSES FOR THE AMATEUR. 

8PAN ROOF, 10 fL by 9IL .. £11 10 0 I LEAN-TO. 10 ft. by 7 ft. .. £9 10 0 
Carriage Paid on all Orders of 40s. value to most Goods stations in England & Wales. 

BOULTON & PAUL, LTDi, NORWICH. 
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Veronica Travers!.—’ This, referred to 
nml praised on page COS, is no good as a 
garden bush, and not nearly so good us 
others of the same genus. I tried it for 
years; put some on the fire heap and the 
rest in the wood, where they soon 
perished.—W. 

Sunflowers. — Our annual Sunflowers 
have done splendidly this year, reaching 
the height of !> feet or 10 feet, and will) 
flowers of a diameter of 1 foot or 
1 foot 2 inches. It is one of the wonders 
of Nature that from such a small seed 
such enormous growth can be made.— 
II. F. W. 

Lonicera Henryi.— I wrote disparagingly 
of this new Honeysuckle when it was in 
flower. It is making what amends it can 
now by a profusion of dark purplish-black 
berries. Still, I do not consider it worth 
cultivating when we have such an abund¬ 
ance of better tilings.— Herbert Max¬ 
well, Monrcith, October 20th. 

Hypericum empetrifolium. A graceful, 
erect kind, and distinct in habit from most 
of the smaller kinds. What a storehouse 
of charming little plants the St. John’s 
Worts offer for the rock garden. They 
are so hardy, too, and easily grown. All 
beginners in rock gardening should take 
to them to start with. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Rose White Maman Cochet _This is 

praised in the last Gardening Illus¬ 
trated. It is a poor thing in the garden. 
What is the value of any Rose if not good 
in a garden? It is praised ns a show 
variety. I wish writers would in your 
pages give up writing about show- 
varieties which can concern but few be¬ 
yond the showmen.—T. S. 

Acanthus mollis in Dumfriesshire.— The 
finest plants of Acanthus mollis, the 
Bear's Breech, that I have seen for a long 
time I noted the other day in the garden 
of Mr. A. H. Jolinstone-Douglas, at Oom- 
longan Castle, Dumfriesshire. This bold, 
hardy plant is not nearly enough grown, 
ns its handsome leaves are a sufficient 
passport even without tlie noble spikes 
of flower home by the plant when doing 
well, as at Comlongan. A rich but free 
soil seems to suit it best.— S. Arnott. 

The Aster border at Comlongan Castle, 
Dumfriesshire.—I visited this garden in 
the third week of October, and found the 
Aster border very beautiful. There was a 
number of good old antf7?ow,sorts -siIcIlbs 
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Coombe-Fishacre, Top Sawyer, Mrs. Mar¬ 
shall, erieoides and its varieties, cordt- 
foiius in some of its best forms, puniceus 
pulcherrimiis, with a number of others of 
these classes, and good forms of the Nova? 
Anglia' section and of the useful A. 
Amellus.—S. A. 

Begonia Worthiana.—I have grown this 
largely for many years, and always find 
that it is much admired. A good way of 
increasing the stoek is to put cuttings 
thickly into boxes in August and" leave 
them in the same till spring. My way is 
to first start the plants into growth and 
then cut the bulbs into pieces as men¬ 
tioned in your issue of October 18th 
(p. CS4).—G. Witt, The Gardens, Made- 
ford, Christchurch , 'Hants. 

The brown-leaved Sycamore for colour. 

—I grow this tree from seed, from which it 
comes true. The colour is of a distinct 
brown in summer, but in autumn it is of a 
fine rich colour. In the same soil the 
mother plant is only green. I compare 
them in the same soil in the woods. I 
should never plant in any grafted form, 
and from seed it will not only be a tree of 
lino colour, but a forest tree. The growth 
seems quite as free as that of the common 
Sycamore.—W. 

Celsia cretica.—I had almost forgotten 
the existence of C. erotica until I noticed 
it quite recently in a conservatory in a 
garden in the neighbourhood. A good 
many years ago Colsias were met with 
oftoner than they are now; and tlietr 
neglect is the more surprising when their 
value for late autumn and early winter is 
taken into consideration. Plants from 
seeds sown in the early months of the 
year and grown on under cool conditions 
make effective plants in 5-ineh pots, and 
throw up their spikes of pale primrose- 
coloured flowers from September onwards. 
—K. Bright. 

Aconites. —There are three species of 
Aconite recently brought into cultivation 
which do not seem to be so well known as 
they deserve to ho. being specially orna¬ 
mental in autumn borders. Aeonltum 
Wilsoni is of tall growth, 5 feet high, 
putting fortli long, upright sprays of 
bright blue blossom in September. A. 
Flsclierl is not so tall, and tlie flowers are 
nearer sky blue Ilian in the other. A. 
volubile, introduced from China by M. 
Maurice I,, do Vilmorln, is n beautiful 
climber, with flowers ranging through 
various shades of blue. It succeeds best 
when planted at. the foot of a deciduous 
shrub through which it may ramble. It 


lias been a long time in flower, and is still 
in beauty. Two of my plants made a very 
pretty effect, mixing their blue flowers— 
one with tlie pink blossoms of Imligofera 
Gerardiann, llie other with the gold of 
Hypericum IlooUerianum. The species 
thrives well in rich loam, ]>eat, and sand. 

I have not tried the effect of lime upon 
it. -Herbert Maxwell, Monrcith, October 
20th. 

Funkia granditiora. — This used to 
flower here when I had it in full sun at 
tlie front edge of a south border, but I 
gave up that place because the leaves 
seemed to burn in full sunlight. For some 
years I have only grown it in pots to stand 
in a paved court. This is in shade for 
three parts of the day, and these plants 
have never flowered. I have an idea that 
they would flower if tlie iiot got, some sun 
warmth, just as Pelargoniums seem to 
flower best when they are in pots stood up 
on a pier or plinth.—G. J. 

Primula Cockbumiana.— This is giving 
a good autumn bloom, tlie orange-scarlet 
flowers welcome ill tlie bog, tlie rook 
garden, or by the side of tlie pond. It is 
little wonder that such a free flowering 
plant should die off through the strain on 
Its constitution, or that so many people 
require to treat it as a biennial, although 
others do not find this necessary. I have 
strangely conflicting accounts of its dura¬ 
tion from different parts of the country. 
One of my correspondents, from a cold 
Scottish county, and on a clay soil, finds 
P. Gockburiiiana quite perennial. — S. 
Arnott. 

Apple Tom Putt. I see in your Issue of 
the 18th ult. a request for information as to 
the origin of tlie Tom Putt Apple. It was 
first grown in tile garden here by my 
ancestor Mr. Thomas Putt, who owned 
this place from 1757 to 17S7. and," though 
eclipsed by more recent productions, boro 
for many years in tlie West of England an 
excellent reputation for quality and use¬ 
fulness. The Rev. Thomas Putt referred 
to was for many years rector of Trent in 
Somersetshire, which living lie resigned 
on Inheriting this property in 1832. He 
died here in 1814, aged eighty-seven.— 
Richard Marker, Combe, lloniton. 

Aster Beauty of Colwall.— “ The best, 
double Michaelmas Daisy yet raised, an 
entirely distinct and very beautiful 
novelty, the flowers perfectly double. 
First-class certificate. Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society." I planted the above in the 
spring, and was much disappointed with 
it. In 1805 or 1807 Mr. Wolley Dod raised 
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nil Asler which was sold to the late .lohn 
Wood, of Kirk stall, Leeds, as I»od’s Semi¬ 
double. This jilunt has never been dis¬ 
turbed, and 1 saw some flowers the other 
morning—a specimen enclosed. It seems 
to me a decidedly better thing than 
Beauty of Colwnll, and I hope Mr. John 
Wood, of Boston Spa, will he able to 
distribute some plants next year.—E. 
Charles Buxton. 

A fine Lilium auratum.—I have seen 
illustrations of Lilium auratum in a 
greenhouse and also in a Surrey garden, 
and I thought you might like to see what 
we do in Skye. The enclosed photograph 
is the result of one bulb put in about four 
or five years ago. it is quite in the open, 
and has never been protected or touched, 
and when the enclosed photograph was 
taken it had over 100 blooms. — L. F. 
Aisbuthnot, Isle of Skye. 

[The photograph shows a superb plant, 
but we regret it could not be reproduced 
well.—E d.J 

Galanthus octobrensis. — The dry 

summer appears to have had a good effect 
on Galanthus octobrensis, which is in full 
flower, the first blooms opening about the 
middle of October. In some years it has 
been very late, and looked as if it were 
falling into line with its sisters of the 
early year, the “ Fair Maids of February.” 
This year it lias justified its name of G. 
octobrensis, and, though to many it looks 
ns if it were out of season, the flower- 
lover welcomes its pure drooping flowers. 
I am now growing it on a sunny bank. G. 
octobrensis is but slow of increase.—IS. 

A KNOTT. 

Gentiana verna In Dumfriesshire.—I 

recently revisited a delightful garden in 
Dumfriesshire, and found that a plant of 
Gentiana verna, which I had greatly ad¬ 
mired in previous years, was looking quite 
n£ healthy.as ever, and was continuing to 
increase in size. This year it had forty 
buds on it at one time, but a mouse had 
eaten the most of these and deprived its 
owners of much of the beauty of tlie 
Gentian for the season. The plant is 
“ mulched ” with stones, which seems to 
help it greatly. It is a practice which I 
have followed with great benefit in the 
cultivation of this delightful little Gen¬ 
tian, which many find it almost impossible 
to retain without this “ mulching.”—S. 
Arnott. 

A black Dahlia. —Will you inform me if 
enclosed specimen of the black Dahlia is 
unique? It is supposed to be so in this 
locality, and none of the florists have got 
it. Its i>ceuliarity is the bronze colour of 
the foliage, which is even more marked 
when it is first developed.— Black Dahlia. 

[We should say the Dahlia, blooms of 
which you sent us, is not of much value if 
put on the market. Its peculiarly cut 
foliage is very similar to that of one 
grown some few years back named Per¬ 
fection, and the colour is neither nearly 
so dark nor the shape of the bloom so 
good as in a variety named Negress. 
There have, in fact, been several kinds 
show’ll in liondoii this autumn approach¬ 
ing black in shade of colour.] 

The Strawberry Tree (Arbutus Unodo). 
— Having been interested in “D.’s” note 
fp. 070) on Arbutus Unedo, I am reminded 
that the largest trees 1 ever saw were 
growing near Cork on limestone soil. The 
trunks must have been nearly it feet in 
circumference, of a beautiful red cedar 
colour. Many years ago 1 remember 
sitting among the branches and enjoying 
their exquisite beauty, laden with scarlet 
and orange fruits, together with the 
creamy, bell-like flowers. They have dis¬ 
appeared long since, and one sees only 
bushes, not trees, rf^Arbutus Unedo now. 
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Even the name, Strawberry Tree, has 
been usurped by Benthatnia fragifera, 
but the beauty of the Arbutus will ever ; 
remain unique—J. O. C., Wondville, Glnn- 
mire, Co. Cork. 

Cotoncaster humifusa. A considerable 
number of Cotoneasters have appeared 
amongst the many new shrubs received 
front China within the last twelve or 
fifteen years, the plant under notice being 
one of them, and very distinct from others 
of the same period, and also from those 
of older introduction. Of trailing habit, 
it quickly covers a considerable area. In 
the leaf-axils the small, rather incon¬ 
spicuous flowers appear during May and 
June, these being followed by small round 
fruits, which are red when rile, and con¬ 
tinue in good condition throughout the 
greater part of autumn. It Is an excellent 
plant for covering banks or for planting 
in the rock garden, for Its trailing 
branches form roots wherever they touch 
suitable soil. 

Salvia rutilans. —Were it only for the 
sake of ils scented leaves, the Pineapple- 
seented Salvia Is worthy of inclusion 
among our winter - flowering greenhouse 
plants. Not, perhaps, so showy as some 
of tiie Sages—S. splendens, for example— 
the coral-pink sprays of S. rutilans arc 
very light and graceful, and supply a 
shade of colour not usually met with 
during the dark days of winter. Easily 
increased by cuttings in spring, it is cus¬ 
tomary to put out young plants in the 
open when no further danger of frost is 
to be apprehended. These, in suitable soil, 
grow into large and well-furnished plants, 
which are transferred to pots on the 
approach of frost. If placed in a shaded 
situation, and kept syringed, they soon 
recover from the check, and may be 
flowered in a cool greenhouse, where they 
remain In good condition for a consider¬ 
able period.—K. 15. T. 

Arbutus hybrida —This is a hybrid be¬ 
tween the common Strawberry Tree 
(Arbutus Unedo) and A. Andrachne, a 
sjiecies from the Levant and other places. 
The hybrid combines certain properties of 
both parents. The influence of A. Unedo 
is seen in the serrated leaves, whilst the 
general appearance of the wood more 
closely resembles that of A. Andrachne. 
It is said to have originated naturally, 
and wild plants occur, according to 
Messrs. Elwes and Henry, at Pigunda, on 
tlie north-east shore of the Black Sea. 
Probably tlie finest specimen in tlie Britisli 
Isles is growing at Sedbury Park, near 
Chepstow. This specimen is said to he 
30 feet high and 5 feet 10 inches in girth 
nt 5 feet from tlie ground, and 7 feet 
4 Inches at 3 feet from the ground. As n 
rule it is necessary to increase this tree 
by grafting it upon stocks of A. Unedo, 
although it may also Ik.* raised from 
layers.—D. 

Aster diffusus horizontalis. —I some¬ 
times think that if this little Michaelmas 
Daisy were new what a fuss there would 
lie over it. Growing only about a couple 
of feet, in height or even less, it may he 
used ns an edging to the taller-growing 
kinds. Its habit of growth is somewhat, 
still, the arrangement of the branches 
being well expressed by the name horizou- 
ta lis. This Aster flowers most profusely, the 
small blossoms being thickly arranged in 
one plane on tlie upper sides of the 
branches. The florets are white or nearly 
so, but after a few days they are partially 
obscured by tlie purplish-coloured disc, 
enough of the white, however, remaining 
to light up the entire inflorescence. Tlie 
blossoms escaped the excessively hot 
weather of the end of September which so 
soon ruined my Michaelmas Daisies, and 
on October 'Jtth they were au exceedingly 
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pleasing feature in the garden. With so 
many of these Asters differing from each 
other in little more than name it is quite 
refreshing to have sueli a distinct kind 
as this.—K. It. \V. 

Hardiness of Lady Larpent’s Leadwort. 

—In 1911 or 1912 there was In these pages 
some correspondence regarding the hardi¬ 
ness, or otherwise, of Ceratostigma plum- 
bagiuoides, or Plumbago Lnrpenta*, as it 
is still generally called. One corre¬ 
spondent, although in the same county as 
myself, did not And it hardy. With me, 
however, not only in this, but in another 
garden in tlie same county, C. plum- 
baglnoides stands quite well, and I know 
a line plant within a few miles of the 
garden over which your correspondent 
presides so well. I believe this plant likes 
a stony, warm, dry soil with full exposure 
to the sun. Established in a wall garden, 
it is exquisite with its lovely blue flowers 
and tlie fascinating autumn tints its 
leaves display.—S. Ahnott. 

The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus com¬ 
munis).—I have tliis on a low, dry wall. 
It hangs over a yard or more and is now 
quite pretty flecked with blue flowers. It 
may survive the winter in some districts, 
and is well worth keeping over the winter 
to turn out in May in rock garden or 
warm, raised border. It is one of the few 
plants that seem to rejoice in the cold and 
rains that sjKjil the flower garden.—W„ 
Sussex. 

-This flowered here last year from 

the eml of May to November. This year, 
in the suine position—viz., moist soil at 
the edge of a bank—there was hardly n 
flower up to 12th October. There are now 
hundreds of flowers. With natural 
moisture, and almost incessant sunshine, 
1 should have expected it tills season to be 
quite as good as in the last.—E. Chaki.ks 
Buxton, Coed Vcrw , Bettws-y-Coed. 

Roses in south-west Scotland In Octo¬ 
ber.— In the third week of October it is 
wonderful the uumber of Hoses still in 
bloom in the south-west of Scotland. In 
1912 they bloomed still later, but they 
were not nearly so fresh nnd bright on 
account of so much rainfall. This year, 
however, tlie weather has been remark¬ 
ably dry, broken, however, by some heavy 
rains, which have restored the vigour of 
many plants, and Roses of almost every 
class are very good again. Tlie Hybrid 
Tens, Chinas, and dwarf Polyanthus, 
together with tlie Tens, are flowering 
splendidly, and good blooms are the rule. 

—S. AllNOTT. 

-I have been so accustomed to an ex¬ 
tended period of blooming among H.T. 
Roses that late blooms are taken as n 
matter of course. Tlie visit of a friend 
from tlie colder and more exposed Middle 
Ward of Lanarkshire, who seemed to he 
rather impressed with both the quantity 
and quality of Rose blooms on tlie 20(li of 
October, induced me to make a list of 
those which are still available in quantity, 
either in buds of a usable size, or fully 
expanded. The list comprises Mrs. W. 
Grant. Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Capt. 
Hayward. Lady Hillingdon, E. Dubrieul, 
The Lyon, Mrs. A. Tate, Mine. Abel 
Chntenay, Mrs. D. McKee, Comte do 
Raimbaud, Killarney, F. Karl Druschkl, 
Caroline Testout, Liberty, l’erie des 
Blanches, and Dean Hole. Further. 
Zepliirin Drouhin is in full bloom, while 
Gloire de Dijon is full of flower. Among 
the Chinn Roses. Fellenberg, Fnbvier, nnd 
Mine. E. Resnl are conspicuous, and there 
are many buds on IlOve d’Or. Dorothy 
Perkins and Hiawatha are still effective, 
and in I lie absence of frosts Roses may 
be looked for in fair condition for a con¬ 
siderable time yet. Ki rkcuDUJIKUIT. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BUNCH PRIMROSES. 

A friend in Northamptonshire has sent 
ine a photograph, herewith reproduced, of 
the Bunch Primroses he has raised from 
his own seed. IIis method has been to 
select seed from the best flowers of the 
original strain, and an increase of size and 
luarked improvement in colour are the 
result. He sows the selected seed in the 
first week in March under a cold frame, 
and with no special treatment many of 
the flowers are 21 inches across. The 
blooms in the illustration took first prize 
at the National Auricula and Primula 
Society's show at Westminster, under the 
Royal Horticultural Society in April, 
1911. lie plants them out in long borders 
and masses them, and is proposing to put 
out 2,000 plants next spring. His custom 
Is to plant late-flowering Tulips between 
them. This is a happy and right way of 
planting, giving a long season of lovely 


planting or potting up in autumn after 
having been growing in the open, it is 
sometimes well to prepare them by thrust¬ 
ing a sharp spade round them at a suit¬ 
able distance some weeks in advance. 
This will sever the straggling roots and 
cause others to form near the stem of the 
plant. I have found this answer well 
when dealing with Violets that are to be 
placed in frames; also with Bouvardias, 
Callus, Salvias, Chrysanthemums, and the 
like, which are to be potted. Much, how¬ 
ever, depends on the summer treatment 
and the space allowed for each plant to 
become sturdy before the autumn.—P. 


SWEET PEAS. 

About the middle of October is the time 
that is advised for sowing to produce big 
exhibition blooms in quantity, and I do not 
think any better plan can be named than 
using small pots, putting one seed into 
each. It must be an advantage to be able 
to plant out in spring with the roots intact. 
Plenty of growers may be successful by 
sowing the seeds, several in a pot or box, 
and then removing them singly to pots 


cept to escape this latter, either through 
wind or low temperature, and, again, to 
ward off heavy rainfall, an open-air treat¬ 
ment is advisable. Guard against loss 
through mice by placing a trap or two in 
the frame directly the seeds are put in. 
Slugs may be caught by an occasional look 
round at night time with a light. Close 
the frames at night to he safe from 
changes in the elements. This should not 
draw the plants up if. when it is light, we 
take every means to bring them on 
sturdily. II. S. 


AMONG TIIE IIARDY FLOWERS. 
Aster Amellus Perry's Favourite. —This 
pink-flowered variety is very fine in my 
garden just now. For a small garden 
I these Amellus varieties are very useful, as 
they are not too tall and flower very 
freely. Perry's Favourite is of a good 
pink, and is welcome in the house or in a 
border. The Amellus varieties do not 
seem to need such rich soil as some of 
1 their relations, and Perry’s Favourite has 
| done well in one of my driest borders and 
in a dry season. 



Bunch Primroses. From a photograph sent by Mr. F. Bos lock, Springfield , Cliftonvillc , Northampton. 


nml brilliant bloom. This selection of seed 
from our best flowering hardy plants is a 
good example to follow, and wherever it is 
practised adds greatly to the interest and 
beauty of a garden. Added to this, it 
has the advantage of economy, and gives 
us a way of escape from the often illusive 
“ grandiflora ” of the nurseryman’s cata¬ 
logue. S. S. 


Moving Wallflowers.— “ Townsman ” (p. 
Gill) should experience no difficulty with 
the plants were they planted out on rather 
firm ground, sufficiently far apart, some 
months ago in nursery beds. They should 
now be of a dwarf and busby habit, with 
a corresponding wig of roots. Such plants 
can be lifted with a good ball of earth 
nnd no check given when transplanted to 
their flowering quarters. Seedlings which 
• were not pricked out sufficiently wide 
apart will have become drawn, and the 
roots also; then it is difficult to lift them 
with the necessary amount of earth at¬ 
tached to the roots. “Townsman” says 
“ the plants should be lifted singly.” Cer¬ 
tainly; where this is not possible, it shows 
they have been grown too thickly. In 
dealing with plants that require trans- 
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later; but why not start as named and save 
this trouble? Soil that has been used for 
other plants, say Chrysanthemums, has 
been saved for this purpose and answers 
very well, except that a little coarse sand 
is added. Sand, too, is employed in extra 
bulk in the case of white, cream, and 
lavender kinds, these being the more likely 
to rot. Seeds of these last, as they have 
the thinner skin, are not chipped; others 
have a small portion of the cover removed 
to aid them in germinating. Care, how¬ 
ever, is required so that the growing part 
of the seed is not touched. 

If the soil is moist, as it should lie at 
the time of sowing, water will not be 
needed until the little plants are growing. 
At the time mentioned an unheated frame 
is warm enough, nnd the pots may be 
placed where they are to remain through 
the winter. A first-rate plan to keep the 
plants from harm later is to plunge the 
pots In ashes, rotten leaves, or the like, 
then the chances of frost penetrating the 
soil are small, provided means are taken 
to cover the tops when the weather is very 
severe. Sweet Peas will put up with a 
few degrees of frost, but they are checked 
if they puss through extreme cold. EJx- 


New England Aster William Bowman.— 
One fault of the Nov® Anglia* Starworts is 
their tall habit of growth, and another is 
that in cold districts they need a warm 
place if we are to have their flowers in 
good time. With such a variety of 
| Amellus as Perry’s Favourite we hardly 
require Aster Nov® Anglia* ruber (though 
the colour is not quite the same), unless 
for a big garden or a broad border, but 
the deep-purple one called William Bow¬ 
man, tall though it is, we may do worse 
than find room for. 

Crocus speciosus. —What a grand 
autumn flower this is. It is both showy 
and refined, and my clumps arc very fine 
indeed this season. It is now getting 
cheap, nnd if a bigger demand should 
arise I have no doubt the bulb-growers 
would see their way to grow it in greater 
quantities. The flowers, of a fine blue, are 
exquisitely veined with a deeper shade of 
the same colour. They are large also. It 
is almost as cheap as some of the fine 
Dutch Crocuses of the spring, and were it 
not that I have such a fondness for flowers 
of varied kinds I should go in for a 
thousand or two of Crocus speciosus. 

' Campanula GA'ftbAtticlvi hJrsuta.— Ope of 
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your correspondents strongly recommends 
Campanula gargnnica liirsuta. So far as 
my experience goes, it deserves all the 
praise it has received, but I find that in 
a few gardens that I have seen it does not 
flower so well as with me. 1 think that it 
flowers best in poor, sandy, stony soil—at 
least, it blooms extremely well with me in 
such a soil—though in some gardens where 
it has a richer compost it does not bloom 
specially well. I admire it very much 
trailing over low stones and veiling them 
with its greyish leaves and charming little, 
rather starry flowers of light blue with a 
white eye. I once came across a white 
variety of this. 

Saxifraga Maweana. —I am told that a 
prominent writer has a poor opinion of 
Maw’s Itockfoll. With all deference to 
that opinion, X beg to differ from him. It 
is a neat, big-leaved Mossy Ilockfoil, 
which looks well with me both summer 
and winter, and which does very well on a 
shaded part of one of my little rockeries. 
It reminds me of Wallace’s Itockfoil, but 
is not so free in growth. It is said to 
glow withered looking in winter, but it 
does not do so with me. Perhaps the 
shade helps it in my garden. 

Kriii.uA Kneiffi. —I like the pretty 
foliage of this, though, so far as the 
flowers go, I prefer those of H. Aruncus. 
As a Une-foliaged plant, Kneiff’s Meadow¬ 
sweet will take pride of place. But it is 
hopeless to expect it to do well in u dry 
border or in a very dry season unless its 
roots are within touch of water. This 
year it has been a failure with me in a 
dry border, being only about a foot in 
height. 

Inis Snow Queen. —I can strongly re¬ 
commend this, although I cannot enter 
into tlie question of what its parentage is. 
Nor have I any special desire to do so. It 
is enough for me that it is a very delight¬ 
ful Iris, which everybody who loves these 
exquisite flowers ought to grow. It is 
said to be a waterside plant, but it flowers 
well witli me in a border of good garden 
soil. It has white flowers, larger 
and with more substance Ilian those of 
the white variety of Iris sibirica. It is 
said to be a variety of Iris sibirica, but 
some assert that it is a hybrid. 

An Amateur of IIardv Flowers. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Mimulus badicans. —I wonder if others 
have succeeded witli this little Mimulus 
under the conditions described by E. C. 
Buxton at page <121 of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated. I had it for quite, five years, and 
only once did I see any blooms, and they 
were sparingly produced. This want of 
freedom of flowering was certainly not 
induced by lack of vigour, for my plants 
rambled very freely. I gave an open place 
fully exposed to sun and air; gave them, 
in fact, what is commonly termed a good 
chance. But it seems that this is exactly 
what it does not like; but, on the con¬ 
trary, it should he partly smothered by 
other strong-habited things. Being so un¬ 
satisfactory I threw my stock away, but 
those of your readers who may happen to 
grow it might try it in the manner above 
indicated. 

Saxifraga Hostii is certainly one of 
the best of the encrusted section. It has a 
refined appearance, but is sufficiently 
vigorous to quickly form effective speci¬ 
mens. In a collection of twelve encrusted 
varieties I should certainly include this. 
The shade of green which characterises 
this kind renders it attractive during the 
resting period. 

Ahxlehia Lauciieana is, in my 
opinion, one of the best of the family. 
When in good health it forms masses of 
healthy foliage, with which the bright 
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blooms contrast well. The Thrifts are 
easily enough grown in fairly light soils, 
and some of them may be grown in the 
same way as the common kind, once so 
popular as an edging in cottage gardens, 
but now, in this district at least, rarely 
seen. The white variety of this is a really 
good thing. Some years ago I had a bed 
of about fifty good plants, and they had 
an excellent effect. The ideal situation 
for these Thrifts is an elevated piece of 
ground with light, very stony soil, quite 
open to sunshine and the breeze. I once 
saw several species growing abundantly in 
Normandy. They covered the upiier por¬ 
tion of a hilly piece of ground, and stones 
in varying sizes cropped out abundantly. 
It was a pretty sight, for the plants were 
numerous, in full bloom, and were, of 
course, distributed in the picturesque way 
Nature affects. 

Androsace lanuginosa. —Evidently the 
best way to treat this is to layer all the 
shoots ns soon as they begin to turn 
brown, which will be in July or early in 
August. There is no need to notch them; 
they will make roots very readily if 
simply covered with a mixture of peat and 
leaf-mould, with plenty of sand. Each 
shoot thus layered will, by the end of the 
season, make a well-rooted plant. Even if 
there is no intention of lifting the young 
plants the root power will be increased, 
with the result that there will be a much 
more luxuriant growth. 

Gladiolus Saundersi is one of those 
things that has thoroughly established it¬ 
self with me. In spite of want of culture, 
it seems that I cannot lose it. It seeds 
with remarkable freedom, and evidently 
some of the seeds remain in the ground 
several years, and will then germinate. 
Once I thought I had lost it, the old bulbs 
having died out, but the next year quite a 
crowd of seedlings sprang up, the ground 
in the meanwhile having been forked over. 
I bought a single bulb more than ten years 
ago, and have now about thirty bulbs, 
large and small. The soil is light, and 
where they grow they are slightly above 
the ground level, so that there is abso¬ 
lutely no danger from stagnant moisture 
in the resting period. This species can 
certainly be considered in the south of 
England at least as a reliable, hardy, 
bulbous plant, and where the soil Is not 
very moisture holding it may be planted 
with no thought of annual lifting. 

Byflecl . J. Cor.nhii.l. 


CARPETING PLANTS FOR LILIES IN 
BEDS. 

I have for so many years insisted upon 
Hie value of root companionship for Lilies 
that I was pleased to see in Gardening 
Illustrated (page 573) an illustration 
suggestive ot the idea, if in modified 
degree. In the picture referred to, a 
planting Of Lilies is seen springing from a 
free-flowering lot of the Chinese Bell¬ 
flower (Platycodon), the twain being in 
flower at the same time, an idea which 
might tie freely copied, provided always 
that the carjieting plant does not detract 
from the Lily, which should be regarded 
as tlie main feature of tlie bed. My con¬ 
tention for carpeting subjects lias not 
been quite of this nature, and I have pre¬ 
ferred to suggest plants flowering at a 
different period from the Lilies, so that the 
grace and charm of the latter might hold 
undisputed sway. In other words, that 
the earpeter, be it what it may, should 
subordinate itself to the greater beauty of 
the principal occupant. This being so 
would also afford a two-fold flowering in 
tlie same bed, each subject holding its own 
for tlie time being, without minimising or 
detracting from the effect of the other. 


Naturally, this is but one view of the sub¬ 
ject, and there Is no reason why, if 
desired, harmonious combinations should 
not be introduced, as in the instance 
illustrated at page 573. My original idea, 
however, was, as already stated, not so 
much the value of picture effects in the 
garden as the benefits to be derived by 
root companionship, particularly as con 
eerned the Lilies, and to which I first gave 
utterance in some remarks I made at the 
Lily Conference at Chiswick many years 
ago. Prior to that time I had planted 
Lilies of many kinds ill woodland and 
copse, in shrubbery borders, in Rhododen¬ 
dron plantations, and in open beds, with 
the result that in the latter the plants 
were always much shorter lived. Whether 
this was due wholly, or in part, to the 
richer soils of the beds, or to other causes 
unobserved, or not understood, I am not 
going to determine. The fact, however, 
remained. In the woodland, with young 
Oaks spreading their branches overhead 
and thin herbage at tlieir feet, the Lilies 
grew and continued. They were protected 
by the roots of the trees and the herbage 
around from the ill effects, to some kinds, 
of winter wet, these same things afford¬ 
ing the most complete protection against 
spring frosts, so damaging to such Lilies 
as nurntiim, spcciosum, Krameri, and tlie 
like. At Weybridge, in the gardens of 
the late Mr. Macintosh and Mr. G. F. 
Wilson, I had seen Hie complete success 
of the Lilies named when planted in 
sheltering beds of shrubs and woodland, 
and, Indeed, the finest bed of speciosum I 
had then seen was in prepared soil amid 
sheltering l'ines, where, as ill my own 
case, not only longevity of plant, but that 
of flowering, was assured. The fact a Is i 
should not he lost sight of, that some 
I.ilies in nature— c.q., the Panther Lily— 
which in cultivation we frequently regard 
as peat and moisture loving, are ofteu the 
inhabitants of dry woodland places, lienee, 
in planting them amid woodland scenes we 
are not going far wrong. “S., Hants” 
(I). 573), refers lo the short period of 
bloom of this particular kind, and should 
he be in a position to do so, I won 1,1 sug¬ 
gest ils being planted in tlie moist wood¬ 
land, where greater floral longevity is 
assured and a phase of gardening is 
beautified and ornamented by one of tlie 
handsomest of easily-grown Lilies. The 
Lily in question appears to commend itself 
to such places by stature alone, ns with 
years it may reach to <i feet, S feet, or even 
to feet high, sharing with the woodland 
growth some degree of proportion. The 
finest forms of the Tiger Lily and Lilium 
Henryi are also valuable from this point 
of view, and flowering at a different 
period of the year from tlie first named, 
and valuable from this standpoint also. In 
like manner, coming later in the year, are 
tlie speeiosums, and where opportunity 
offers these should be considered also. 

Where no woodland scenes are available, 
the planting of I.ilies in beds to lie 
carpeted by Heaths, Kalmia, Andro¬ 
meda. Skimmia, or like subject is worthy 
of much thought, and if, in addition, the 
tieils lie given a position in partial shade, a 
fuller measure of success than is our wont 
might be more often recorded. For spring 
effects, provided the beds be not heavily or 
wholly planted on the surface, they might 
be margined with Hepatieas or thinly 
strewn with Anemone blauda, A. Robiu- 
soni, Chionodoxa, hardy Cyclamen, or. 
Snowdrop; anything, indeed, that for the 
moment will yield its quota of flower 
beauty, and demonstrate the greater value 
of plant association which, if understood, 
is certainly too little practised. There isno 
need to work upon stereotyped lines; there 
is room for all; room for the considera¬ 
tion by intelligent gardeners of soil nnd 
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plant that may be regarded ns suited to 
individual circumstances. This much, 
Indeed, is necessary, and possibly also not 
a few experiments if ultimate success is 
to crown the efforts made. 

E. IT. Jenkins. 


NIEREMBERGIA AND TUNICA 
SAX I FRAG A IN FLOWER GARDEN. 
One of the most successful beds of the 
year has been a bed of Nierembergia with 
Tunica. The Nierembergia was young 
plants risked out all the winter, and they 
did very well. I think they must have 
been originally raised from seed, there 
was such a pleasant variety in t lie flowers. 
It makes n charming and distinct bed. 
The little Sand l’ink has flowered prettily 
all the summer. In the background is a 


NATURE IN TIIE GARDEN. 
Every Saturday The Times gives its, 
j readers a column or so about gardening, i 
I The matter is often complex enough to dis- | 
i courage the beginner on the threshold of i 
his labours. Recently there was a disser- | 
I tation on the real pleasure ground sup- 1 
I ported by the authority of William 
I Morris, who is quoted thus: — 

Large or small, the garden should look 
both orderly and rich. It should be 
well fenced from the outside world. It 
should by no means imitate either 
the wilfulness or the wildness of 
Nature, but should look like a thing 
never to be seen except near a house. 
It should, in fact, look like part of ( 
the house. 

In view of so weighty a statement it is | 


Now the truth is, that it is very diffi¬ 
cult to make a wild garden anything but 
beautiful, and “the expenditure of a 
great deal of pains” is just that entailed 
by planting a group of wild Roses and 
entwining them with Clematis and Honey¬ 
suckle, with a carpet of Primroses and 
Blue Bells beneath and around them. I 
have seen tiiis very simple form of wild 
gardening near a boat-house on a sedgy 
mere, and a charming effect it had. There 
was a bit of planting that had all the 
wilfulness or the wildness of Nature, 
hut it did not because of this look like a 
thing never to be seen near a dwelling- 
house. I call to mind an example of 
beautiful disorderliness in a Suffolk 
garden. The Roses, Jersey Beauty and 
Una, fell in a cascade of bloom from the 



Nierembergia, •with an edging of Tunica Saxifraga. 


little courtyard for placing things we 
grow in pots.—W. 


Planting bulbs in sheltered beds and 
borders.—We should, in planting bulbs, con¬ 
trive to make the best possible use of all beds 
and borders that are in any way sheltered. 
By following this course, one may have Snow¬ 
drops, Soil las, Chionodoxas, and Crocuses in 
bloom before the bulk of the bulbs is in llower 
in the more exposed parts of our gardens. At 
the foot of a high wall facing south I have 
quite a colony of Scillas and Snowdrops that 
never fail to bloom, and are mostly in advance 
of any other flowers in my garden. In most 
gardens, in fact, there are spots much warmer 
than others; perhaps it is under a sitting-room 
window, where, screened from cutting winds, 
the flowers show often in the chilly February 
days.— Woodbastwick. 

Aconitum Napellus album.—It is seldom 
that we see a number of plants of the white 
variety of Aconitum Napellus in any garden, 
but in the old walled garden at Ron ken (5 ten 
Park, Glasgow, it is grouped in the borders. 
It is not at all common nowadays, Cnvimr pos¬ 
sibly shared with some of its sister flowers the 
aversion to poisonous plants which so many 
hold. Good plants, 4 feet or even 5 feet high, 
are very useful, however, especially in large 
borders.—S. A. 
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perhaps mere levity, but the temptation 
is strong, to inquire which part of the 
house — the liftll, the library, or the 
butler’s pantry? 

The conclusion The Times arrives at on 
the Morris dogma is the essence of per¬ 
versity : — 

So a wild garden to him would have 
seemed as untidy ns a wild house, 
and as absurd. • 

I have never seen a wild house, hut of 
gardens, both tame and wild, I have seen 
many, and the following sentence from 
The Times article seems to me to be an 
outrage on fact and common sense:— 
There are, of course, very skilful 
specialists who, by the expenditure 
of a great deal of pains, can make a 
/’ wild garden beautiful; but those 
who hope to imitate natural beauty 
with less trouble than it would take 
to make a pleasant formal garden, 
will surely be disappointed. 


top of high shrubs, the lower sprays being 
allowed to fall and lie loose for some feet 
over the lawn. There was not a gardener 
in the place who did not want to chop off 
those lowest sprays, and there was never 
a visitor who did not admire this hit of 
wilfulness of Nature more than all the set 
beds in the grounds. 

What the sort of garden is that The 
7'imes' writer has in his mind it is diffi¬ 
cult to discover. If by a formal garden 
lie means the type that glories in beds of 
Hyacinths in stiff rows, like those in 
Westminster, and clipped trees to match, 
this is making a garden a place to flee 
from, not a place to sit in; and he insists, 
rightly, that a garden is a place to sit in. 
He seems to think that Nature and untidi¬ 
ness are the same thing, and writes ns if 
no garden near a house should be afflicted 
with the taint of Nature, or, as he puts it, 
on tlie authority of Morris, “ the wilful¬ 
ness or the wildness bf Nature,” from 
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fear of some damage to the effect of the 
building. Pursue this far enough and we 
shall come presently to birds with clipped 
wings for garden use only. The song of 
the thrush and the nightingale is be- 
wllderingly free and untrammelled. They 
must be banished to the woods. The 
clouds, too, need serious considera¬ 
tion, if not supervision, lest they do not 
conform to the architecture. The 
gardener might perhaps be let off with 
clipped ears. I know owners of gardens 
with such a passion for clipping things 
that their visitors might well be pardoned 
for an apprehensive glance at the features 
of their gardeners. The attempt to pin a 
garden down absolutely to a tyite in rela¬ 
tion to architecture must end in failure. 

The style of a garden may, with better 
results, be governed by the kind of country 
in which the house is built. The garden 
round a house by the sea, on a rocky 
const, would suggest to a skilful 
gardener quite different treatment from 
that of a house in a cultivated 
countryside. So, too, the garden round 
a house on a moorland would differ 
from either. For instance, the great 
variety of Heaths now in cultivation 
could be used near the moorland house 
with brilliant effect, and witli them the 
Horse in variety, the native Hollies, and 
some of the Cistuses. It would 
have what Morris calls the wildness 
of Nature, but, nevertheless, it would 
be fitting, and, even if it did not 
fulfil his idea of orderliness, it would cer¬ 
tainly be rich. For there would be in the 
short, grassy soil of the moorland garden 
a sea of Erica eurnea intersected by rivers 
of the cushioned French Gorse, with 
billows of tile hybrid Mediterranean 
Heaths behind, and ill the further distance 
bold groups of E. australis, more beautiful 
than the Lilac and more durable in effect, 
and the line, upstanding Portuguese 
Heath, with feathery plumes in early 
spring. Surrounding the back of the 
house and sides, tlie Connemara Heaths, 
and beyond them again the Cornish 
Heaths. There would be never a season of 
Hie year without some great vista of 
bloom. To many of us this escape from the 
tyranny of beds.and pergolas would 
lie ns welcome as the open sky to 
a dweller in a factory town. But 
we cannot all dwell on moorlands, 
though much of the moorland garden I 
dream of could be realised in many 
gardens that are planted to less purpose. 
However, most of us must be content 
with beds and borders. Let us plant them 
with the plants that flourish best in our 
soil, and that are most characteristic of 
our surroundings, always with the 
memory of the way Nature plants and 
sows, heeding not. the phrase makers who 
worry us with theories of formality nnd 
orderliness. 

Nature is not disorderly. She is free. It 
is the formal gardener who is disorderly 
when he runs counter to the designs of 
Nature by suppressing the true spirit nnd 
growth of a plant in order to conform to 
some foolish notion about the relation of 
plant life to stone, bricks, nnd mortar. 

Sydney Spalding. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Iceland Poppies. —These are among the 
handsomest of our border flowers, in their 
colours of flaming orange, bright yellow, 
and pure white, und are as acceptable for 
indoor decoration as for the open garden. 
In using these Poppies for the house it is 
well to remember that the blossoms will 
prove far more enduring if cut in the bud 
stage. Just previous to expansion, than if 
left till fully Oi>on, and that they will last 
longer if culled before tho sun has 
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gathered strength. This applies to all 
Poppies, more especially to the charming 
Papaver pllosum, whose apricot - tinted 
blossoms can be kept in beauty for twenty- 
four hours or more by cutting, as above 
advised. The Iceland Poppy (Papaver 
nudicaulc), though strictly shaking a 
perennial, fails to retain its vigour after 
the second year in many gardens, often 
dying out entirely. It is, therefore, advis¬ 
able to sow seeds annually, so that young, 
healthy plants may be always at hand to 
replace those that exhibit signs of weak¬ 
ness.— Windham Fuzherbert. 

Violettas, or Miniature-tufted Pansies. 
—I am interested in what “ An Amateur 
of Hardy Flowers” has written on page 
557 regarding the above, and am glad to 
read such excellent testimony in their 
favour. Several of the better and more 
robust Violettas are well adapted for the 
front of borders, and need only to be tried 
to become popular. On the cooler sides of 
the rock garden the Violettas do exceed¬ 
ingly well, and I am quite in agreement 
with the writer (on page 4015) who says 
that they would “ probably thrive on the 
new moraines which iteople arc making for 
all the smaller alpine flowers.” The 
original of the type—Violetta—is still one 
of the best, and should be in all collections. 
The following varieties are good:— 
Cynthia, pale blush-lilac, very free; 
Eileen, n charming mauve-blue variety 
that flowers in the greatest profusion; 
Hock Lemon, a pale yellow, with lighter 
upper petals, very sweet scented; Sweet¬ 
ness, a minute blossom borne on a stout, 
erect footstalk, white with yellow eye, a 
profuse bloomer ; Itock Orange, one of the 
very best rich orange - yellow seifs; 
Lavinia, a beautiful blush - lavender, 
lovely now that the days are getting 
cooler; and llock Blue, a rich purple- ! 
blue of an effective tone of colour. 
Each of the foregoing sorts possesses a 
good constitution, and has a habit of 
growth that is ideal for the purposes 
enumerated above. I do not agree with 
the writer in question that we have too 
many of these miniature-flowered Tufted 
Pansies. Bo long as new sorts can be 
obtained that possess some distinguishing 
characteristics, surely they are worth 
growing in preference to the many weedy 
and uninteresting subjects that are often 
to be found in a rock garden.—D.B. Crane. 

Anthemises.— Included in a large and, 
generally speaking, showy family are two 
varieties which are of the greatest value 
at different seasons of the year. One of 
these is A. tinctoria, which is especially 
beautiful in the autumn, its bright yellow 
flowers, produced in the greatest profu¬ 
sion, contrasting well with the light cut 
foliage. The height is approximately 
2 feet, and while the plant may be in¬ 
creased by division, young pieces are 
much more satisfactory, and ns (in my 
own case, at any rate) self-sown seedlings 
are abundant, there is never any diffi¬ 
culty in procuring these in sufficient num¬ 
bers. Just at present (October 13) A. tinc¬ 
toria is still as effective as it was two 
months ago. A. styriaca, which blooms in 
late spring, nnd endures well into the 
summer, is of much dwarfer habit than 
Hie preceding, ranging from 9 inches to 
12 inches in height. The pure white 
flowers are borne in such quantities that 
lhe plants rarely survive the strain, dying, 
us a rule, shortly after the blooming sea¬ 
son. For this reason it is best to treat A. 
styriaca as a biennial, and ns it is easily 
raised from seed this is no trouble.—K. 
Bainirr. 

Lilium tigrinum Fortunei _Among the 

Lilies that give us of their best when 
summer Is on the wane must be included 
the Tiger Lily, of which we have now some 
well-marked forms. There are the com- 


moo kind, and the double-flowered variety, 
while the bright-coloured blossoms of 
splendens appeal strongly to one. This 
last is also remarkable for the smooth, 
almost black stems. On the other hand, 
Fortunei has quite a woolly stem, this 
feature also extending to the unfolding 
leaves and flower buds. The Japanese 
would seem to have thoroughly mastered 
tlie culture of this Lily, as they annually 
send to this country large numbers of im¬ 
mense bulbs, usually under the name of 
L. tigrinum Fortunei giganteum. This 
huge size does not, however, appear to be 
a permanent one, but rather that the bulbs 
are garnered when they reach perfection, 
and are, therefore, when they arrive here, 
in a condition to give us of their best. 
This they will do the first season after 
planting, and disposed in a mass or clump 
this variety may be looked upon as a really 
noble Lily. On the top of a stout upstand¬ 
ing stem the flowers are disposed in a 
more or less pyramidal-shaped head. They 
are so numerous that a succession is kept 
up for a long time. As a rule, however, 
the second season's display will be much 
inferior to that of the first as, after 
(lowering, it will be found that in many 
cases but a shell of the huge bulb remains. 
—W. T. 

Statice and Pentstemon not flowering, 

—In connection with the answer given on 
the above subject, on page 559, it would be 
interesting to know if plants were bought 
in or were home raised from seed. The 
latter method is one that commends itself 
to the plant lover, as in both cases varied 
results are obtained, showing in the 
Statice in size of panicles, variation in 
colour, and in season of flowering, and in 
tlie Pentstemon in depth of shade, size of 
individual blooms, and also in slight 
difference as to time of flowering. It is 
rather late.to start now for another sea¬ 
son, July, or at latest (lie beginning of 
August, being about tlie time, and if seed 
is sown then, in boxes or frames, tho seed¬ 
lings transferred to other boxes or frames, 
and given careful attention, capital stuff is 
available for planting in spring. I never 
remember such seedlings failing to give a 
good and most interesting display. To 
those who can spare a fair-sized tied on 
Grass, or a goodly portion of n border, I 
should recommend planting the above with 
fair-sized clumps of a good white Japanese 
Anemone like Lady Ardilaun or Whirl¬ 
wind. This Is very effective in a quiet 
way. All through late summer and autumn 
the Anemones flower profusely, the indi¬ 
vidual blooms being of much greater sub¬ 
stance than those of the old white, and 
lasting considerably longer. It is well, ns 
the flowers expand, to take note of the dif¬ 
ferent forms of the Statice and Pent¬ 
stemon seedlings, wilit the view to a later 
propagation of anything that may be extra 
good or a marked departure from ordinary 
types.—E. B. S. 

Michaelmas Daisies.— Will some of your 
renders who grow these, kindly give a list 
of a dozen or eighteen kinds that will give 
a long season of bloom? I prefer kinds 
that do not grow too tall. We have far 
too many kinds. Recently I noted a list 
containing 120 sorts. Last spring I bad 
from the Royal Horticultural Society four¬ 
teen kinds, and out of these there are only 
three that I consider good enough to 
retain. I have a bright pink kind. This 
grows from 3 feet to 4 feet high. The 
blooms are as large as n big Daisy, and 
appear in September.— West Surrey. 

Colchicum giganteum. With me Colchicum 
meant,■mil always comes in a little after the 
varieties of C. Bpeciosum. and is thus useful in 
prolonging the flowering period of the larger 
Meadow Saffrons. It is as easily grown as anv 
of the others, ami may be accounted one of the 
best of the race. It wa“ very »rood in tho 
second week of October.—S, Arnott. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HYDRANGEA ARTiORESCENS VAR. 

GRANDIFLORA. 

The accompanying illustration gives a 
good idea of the decorative character of 
this shrub, which is of comparatively re¬ 
cent introduction to our gardens, although 
the type II. arborescens has been in cul¬ 
tivation in this country for the greater 
part of two centuries. II. arborescens is 
a native of the Eastern United States, and 
the variety also is suid to have originated 
in North America. As is the case with 
several other Hydrangeas, this variety 
differs from the tyi e by reason of its 


in its cultural requirements from 
H. Hortensia. Fortunately, it is hardier 
than that plant, and may be grown in most 
parts of the country. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Elsholtzia Staunton!. — This semi- 
shrubby plant, a native of China, is valu¬ 
able alike for its showy flowers and late 
blooming. It forms an upright bush 
4 feet to .4 feet high, with rather coarse, 
lance-shaped leaves, which emit a pro¬ 
nounced Mint-like odour when bruised. 
The pinkish flowers appear in large ter¬ 
minal and axillary branched inflores¬ 
cences from the middle of August until 


2J feet or 3 feet, nud is frequently less 
than 2 feet high. The waxy-white, 
nodding flowers nppear in small clusters 
from the leaf-axils in May. Following 
flic flow-ers are brightly-coloured berries, 
which vary in size from barely J inch to 
4 inch, whilst the colour varies on 
different plants, from the rather bright red 
of the type, through several shades to 
very dark red, or almost black, and in 
tlie other direction through various shades 
of pink to white, and in another direction 
to lilac and purple. These varieties have 
in some'cases been given distinct names, 
denoting the colour of the fruits. It will 
thus be seen that there arc three distinct 
reasons for cultivating tile plant—ever- 



II) drange a arborescens grandiflora in a Surrey garden. 


flower-lieads being formed almost entirely 
of sterile flowers, a well-finished head 
bearing a striking resemblance to one of 
a moderate-sized head of a sterile form of 
II. Hortensia. The bracts in this instance 
are white, and an idea of the free-flower¬ 
ing propensities of the plant can lie 
gathered from the picture. II. arborescens 
itself is not of any special merit. The 
heart-shaped leaves have nothing in par¬ 
ticular to commend them to notice, whilst 
tlie inflorescences are composed almost 
entirely of fertile flowers which are not 
very showy. The variety should be 
planted in good loamy soil, and to secure 
the most satisfactory results it is necessary 
to prune the branches fairly hard back in 
spring; thus the plant differs materially ! 
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towards the end of September. The 
larger flower-beads are each about 1 foot 
in length, those appearing from near the 
ends of the branches forming in combine- I 
tion inflorescences 1] feet through. After 
flowering, the ends of the shoots die, and 
in pruning the dead ends away the 
branches may either be left a few inches i 
in length or he cut to the ground line. 
Good soil should be provided as the plant 
is a rank feeder. When planting it is a 
good plan to form groups of three or five 
plants.—L. 

Pernettya mucronata. — A native of 
Cai>e Horn, Tierra del Fuego, and the 
stormy Magellanic region generally, this 
was brought to this country in or about 
1828, It rarely exceeds a height of 


green foliage, pretty flowers, and showy 
fruits. It thrives best in soil which is 
moderately free from lime, aud enjoys 
moist conditions about the roots, hut not 
water-logged soil. Propagation of the 
varieties is by division or layers, and of 
the common kind by seed.—D. 

Lonicera Periclymenum serotina.— This, 
commonly known as the late Dutch 
Honeysuckle, is giving a capital display 
this autumn, and plants alike on walls 
and on trellises are (October 20) fairly 
well clothed with flower, and as yet unex- 
panded trusses ; also, until the birds found 
them out, the scarlet berries were quite 
a feature. An interesting, beautiful, and 
valuable plant is this Dutch Honeysuckle. 
The persistency with which it pushes its 
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growth, ovcry little bit si flowering shoot, 
the clenr flowers, the lovely seent. and the 
long-sustained display all combine to 
make it one of the best of our hardy climb¬ 
ing plants. The habit of this and other 
plants of similar character makes confine¬ 
ment unnatural, so when grown on a wall 
care should be taken that only enough 
tying in is practised to clothe the space 
allotted and to show the flowers to the 
best advantage.—E. It. S. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES: WATERING. 
It generally hapiiens that the amateur’s 
greenhouse or vinery is stuffed full of 
plants along with the Chrysanthemums 
that he cannot dispense with. These re¬ 
quire water as well as the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, the whole tending to make the in¬ 
side of the house heavy and moisture- 
laden, if all favourable opportunities are 
not seized to throw ojk*ii the ventilators 
wide during the day, when the sun shines 
brightly, and there is not much wind 
blowing. I am not. however, in favour of 
allowing direct draughts of cold air to 
reach the plants when the flowers are 
developing, especially should the wind be 
blowing from the east. When the wind 
is in the south or the west the air is gener¬ 
ally warm at this season; fire-heat is not 
at all necessary then during the day, pro¬ 
vided the buoyancy is kept up by the aid 
of the sun. It is, however, wise to have 
the assistance of warmth in the liot-water 
pipes during the day in dull weather. The 
air is very often laden with moisture, so 
that a little artificial warmth dissipates 
condensed moisture, to the benefit of not 
only the opening Chrysanthemum blooms, 
but to all other occupants of the green¬ 
house or vinery. Any watering required 
ought to be done in the morning, so that 
the floors and paths are quite dry before 
nightfall. The constant removal of dead 
and decaying leaves helps to maintain the 
air in a sweetened condition. When the 
blooms arc three parts expanded feeding 
may cease: it is useless to expect that the 
continuance of stimulants will benefit the 
plants after that stage. When the blooms 
are fully develop'd they will keep fresh 
longer if the soil is kept rather on the dry 
side than otherwise. T. 


DISBUDDED SINGLES. 

Wukn cultivated In this way the plants 
arc very striking, and the blooms ex¬ 
ceedingly rich. Cuttings are rooted in 
the usual way. and the growth goes on 1111 - 
checkod. Each sort provides ample shoots 
- some, of course, more than others—and 
thru all bloom-bud.s are removed excepting 
one to each shoot. By so doing we obtain 
tlowcix each from 4 inches to 0 inches 
across*, shapely, and rich in colour. The 
Pngrams (bronze, yellow, and white), be¬ 
sides the pink tyiie, Edith Engrain, as well 
as a newer and finer bronze named Mrs. 
W. Garner, are stiff in habit of growth, 
and are among those most highly 
esteemed. Mensa is regarded ns an ideal 
white. The only improvement needed is 
rather a shorter growth. In this respect 
Charles Kingsley (rich yellow) is first 
rate. A fine yellow is Miss A. Middleton, 
which partakes of the old Mary Ander¬ 
son. It. has large blooms, and the habit is 
dwarf and free, with comparatively small 
leafage. Ceddio Mason bears capital 
blooms when the buds are thinned, and it is 
early. Celia, although favoured by many, 
docs not impress me: at least, not ns n 
growing plant. Nor does Sundown 
Radiance, yet the flowers are very tine in 
yellow and crimson respectively. Grace 
Page has lilac-pink blooms, the growth, 
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too, being especially busby. I’ortia (of a 
rich bronzy-crimson shade) is remarkably 
line; one of the best in artificial light. A 
favoured pink is Joan Edwards, and Miss 
Mabel Booth has flesh-coloured blossoms. 
Sylvia Slade gives us blooms of a most 
distinct garnet shade, but this readily 
fades. A ring of white around the disc 
gives it another distinct appearance. 

Excepting Mensa, the above-named are 
among the earliest, and they will be fol¬ 
lowed by Florrie King, an attractive pink 
flower. Ivor Grant, again, is pink with 
a white zone. Jessica (reddish-bronze) 
is rich at all times, but exceptional under 
artificial light. So is Manor House (terra¬ 
cotta), which is ttood in all ways. 
Josephine is among the best of yellows, 
and Merstham Gem gives a shade of rosy- 
crimson always admired. Sirs. Loo 
Thomson is a variety of the Mensa shape, 
light straw colour. This came as a sport, 
so that it is like the parent in all save 
colour. The florets of the flowers of Mrs. 
IV. G. Patching are too fluilled to please 
me, but the flower itself and the colour 
(a fawn shade) are very striking. The 
colour in Roupflll Beauty Is wine- 
crimson, a taking shade, and the bloom is 
shaiiely. II- S. 


THE NEW VARIETIES. 

A coxsiDKBAnLE number of new Japanese 
kinds were introduced last spring, 
although fewer, perhaps, than in some 
former seasons. Notes on their behaviour 
may be Interesting. My observation is in 
one locality—in my case Surrey—and it 
may be that sorts of promise here may 
fail northwards, and those not striking 
with us do capitally there. Enchantress 
bears blooms of first-class quality, and is 
marked for a further trial. Catalogues 
give the colour 11 s pink, but the early lmds 
produce blooms nearly white. lion. Mrs. 
.1. Ward was a sport from White Queen. 
This is light yellow, early to bloom, and 
a good grower. It may be termed an ex¬ 
cellent amateur’s variety, as it is of most 
easy culture. Not-in the first flight as a 
show sort, it is. nevertheless, useful for 
the purpose. I like Joan Stratton, which 
I tiave seen in good condition and quite 
one of the gains of the season 11 s a show 
kind. This is described ns white shaded 
pink, but early blooms have little of the 
hitter colour in them The flower is big, 
especially ill depth, its florets, of excep¬ 
tional substance, drooping gracefully. The 
plant is not tall; in fact everything about 
this variety Is satisfactory. Master Rex 
gives blossoms of a hanging Japanese for¬ 
mation. very deep and solid. The florets 
twist spiral fashion, and exhibit shades of 
colour from a deep yellow to fawn. The 
habit of this sort, again, is good. Tile 
blooms of Mrs. E. A. Tickle are recurving 
in shape and large, and its mauve shade 
is produced to advantage. Mrs. G. Lloyd 
Wigg is light yellow in colour. The 
flowers are large, and in style somewhat 
after that ideal show variety, Lady 
Talbot. Some cultivators fail with the 
latter, anil in such case the new one might 
be tried, although the plant is rather tall. 
I thought highly of Mr. II. J. Jones when 
it was first exhibited, the green tint in the 
yellow being so distinct. Not only tills, 
but the extra long, drooping florets looked 
like building up an exceptional flower. 
My exqierlence of it tills year is- that its 
promise is not fulfilled. Another green 
tinted yellow flower is Mrs. It. C. Pulling. 
The shape of the bloom Is incurving, and 
it is of exceptional size. As a show kind, 
however. I should not regard It a telling 
thing—the colour gives it a dull appear¬ 
ance—but for a free-growing plant to pro¬ 
duce 11 quantity of flowers this should 
prove useful, as late lmds are likely to 


give blossoms of higher colour. Mrs. T. 
Stevenson is notable on account of growth 
of extra strength, and I have watched it 
throughout the season. The broad blooms 
of medium depth are rich yellow, quite a 
bronzy shade, and Its petals are of 
medium width too. This is a useful 
exhibition variety. Mrs. W. E. Thicker 
has flowers of a blush-pink tint; they are 
large and of comely formation - Its florets 
are thick and rich-looking, and altogether 
the sort is full of promise. The merits of 
Mrs. IV. T. Smith were partially spoiled 
this year by a habit the early buds hud of 
decaying. I have, however, noted a few 
tine flowers of it. At its best it is a capital 
white, tile colour being so pure and the 
substance in the petal so exceptional. 
Early flowers of Queen Mary scorned 
inclined to damp, hut Inter ones are doing 
well, and I expect to find handsome 
blooms of it at the shows. Perfect in 
habit, it gives blossoms more remarkable 
for width than depth, and the florets, 
which have a slight curl downwards, oiten 
with a tinge of pink, but fade off to a 
clear shining white. 1L S. 


NOTES AM) REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum queries.—I will be areally 
obliged if you run tell me ill the columns of 
Gardening Ilrcstbated n few tilings about 
Chrysanthemums, the very helpful articles 
upon which tiave been of great use weekly. 
(1) Are some varieties—c.f 7 ., Rayonnate— 
more subject to mildew than others? (2) Do 
the plants flower earlier if taken from autumn 
cuttings? (3) Do they flower later if topped 
twice than if topped once or allowed to grow 
naturally? 14} Is it possible to have Cranford 
Pink and Cranford Yellow in flower in the 
first week of November—grown without heat — 
or are they too early?—F. 

|(1) Yes. Tlie varieties which have 
dense foliage are the more liable. (2) The 
time cuttings are rooted does not make 
any appreciable difference to the time of 
flowering. A 11 early sort will not be re¬ 
tarded. The difference it makes is that 
from autumn cuttings one gets a compara¬ 
tively stronger plant; and, therefore, it 
follows that tiio blooms should he of 
better quality. <") Stopping may make a 
variety a trifle later, but it is well to re¬ 
member that the quality of the flowers is 
not likely to he so tine as when the growtli 
proceeds naturally. By far the bettor plan 
is to choose suitable varieties to bloom 
early, mid-season, or late, as the case may 
be. Such varieties are named from time 
to time in our pages. (4) These two kinds 
are usually at their best early in October, 
and by retarding them one would he 
forced to dejiend 011 late, or terminal buds. 
That being so, it is probable the flowers 
would open with an eye—they would not 
lie double. A first-rate pink for early 
November is Phoebe, and a very nice 
yellow is David Ingamells] 

Chrysanthemums— dark-coloured varie¬ 
ties.— The most important thing to lie said 
about dark-tinted varieties this year is 
their absolute failure. Why this is so I 
cannot, say. Some cultivators have 1111 
idea that the hot weather we passed 
through when the flower-buds were swell¬ 
ing was tlie cause. Others may say that 
feeding has done it; but I am Jierfectly 
satisfied the hitter has not been (lie cause 
of the trouble. If plants are not well 
grown, one cannot have big show blossoms. 
This is pretty certain. Here and there one 
sees a good flower of a dark variety, hut 
1 fear that at the coming shows the dark- 
flowered varieties will be but poorly repre¬ 
sented. There are one or two we may call 
darks—for example, Reginald Ynllis and 
its sport Eclipse, which appear so com¬ 
mon-looking that I cannot include them. 
It is tlie higli-quality varieties, such as Ilis 
Majesty, Master James, King George V., 
and Master David, that are giving trouble. 
-11 8 
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ROSES. 

SINGLE IiOSES. 

Irish Brightness (a flower of which is 
here figured) lias gone out of favour since 
so many other red singles have been 
raised. It is surprising liow few growers 
catalogue this beautiful vivid crimson 
single, with a shade of pink at the base of 
each petal. A better and more consistent 
grower does not exist, flowering in fairly 
large trusses, and of a free, branching 
habit. I have never seen it in better 
character than as a pillar Rose, and if 
rather fleeting, the flowers are produced 
continuously and backed by handsome, 
deep-green leafage. 

Morgenrot, a Hybrid Tea from P. 
Lambert in the same year (1903) is, per- 


Irish Beauty is one of, if not the best 
single white of average growth. It bears 
a spreading truss that is almost always in 
bloom, and the flowers are sweet scented. 

Irish Glory is silvery on the inside of 
its petals, with a crimson reverse. This is 
also free and very sweet. Two newer | 
Roses are 

Muriel Jamieson (deep orange), paler 
with ago, somewhat after Irish Elegance 
but yet distinct; and 

Simplicity, figured in the issue of 
August 23rd (p. 530). P. U. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The reversion of sports.- On page 4S2 a 
correspondent mentions the reversion of 
his Augustine Guinoisseau Rose to the 
variety it sported from—viz., La Franc-c¬ 


at Iteigate. Sir Row land Ilill, which came 
from Charles Lefebvre in 18S8, has gone 
back In more than one instance to my per¬ 
sonal knowledge. Kaiserin Augusta Vic¬ 
toria has produced several sports, and 
when working a quantity of plants,from 
these I have found an occasional rever¬ 
sion. It is now r well recognised that the 
many sports from Dorothy Perkins often 
carry trusses that contain flowers of the 
original variety, and it is quite common to 
find them among the trusses of its sport 
White Dorothy.—A. Piper. 

Late blooming of Dorothy Perkin?.— 
There is a rather interesting note (page 
i 054) in your issue for October 11th. It is 
I by no means uncommon, and, indeed, 
quite natural, that the ripest cuttings 
should produce a few flowers the first 
season after insertion. The cuttings, if 



Single Rose , Irish Brightness. 


haps, ail improvement upon this; but it 
has none of the soft pink shadings in its I 
centre. 

Carmine Fillar, with bright, rosy- 
carmine flowers, blooms all the way up the ! 
stems in a rather different manner from i 
those already named. 

Sheilagh Wilson is* a great improve- ' 
ment upon Carmine Pillar in all respects, i 
and, moreover, a perepetual bloomer. In | 

American Pillar (1909), the flowers, 
clear pink, w r ith very showy stamens, are 
borne in immense clusters. 

Irish Elegance, in the bud stage, is 
a bronzy-orange, getting lighter as the 
flower expands. It is of vigorous and 
branching habit, thoroughly perpetual, 
with immense spreading trusses. 

Alexandra Zarifi has vivid terra¬ 
cotta buds, that expand to clear buff, each 
petal distinctly tipped witli rose. 

Digitized by Q()' 'Ql0 


and asks if this is at all common. For 
several years now I have taken great I 
interest in sports, and may say that one 
of the most frequent reversions is that 
which he mentions. There has been quite 
a number of these reversions in our 
gardens, but the most general are rever¬ 
sions of Pride of Iteigate and Pride of 
Waltham to Gomlesse d’Oxford. I had an 
example of all three varieties, distinctly 
typical blooms of each, upon one plant. | 
The two sports from Heinrich Schultheis, 
named Mrs. Harkness and Paul’s Early 
Blush—these two are bracketed as synony- ! 
mous by the National Rose Society—also 
Memo England, have more than once re¬ 
verted to the original variety. The first I 
two, apparently, came simultaneously, as 
did a synonymous sportof Muriel Graliame 
from a Catherine Mermet in one of our 
Rose-houses at the same date it appeared _ 


made of proi;crly ripened wood, were 
practically carrying the flower-trusses in 
their buds or eyes, just as much as would 
be the ease if the growths were left upon 
the original plant, and when the cuttings 
do well some of these eyes produce blos¬ 
som. Another reason for Dorothy Perkins 
flowering more continuously is, doubtless, 
due to a greater proportion of ripened 
laterals upon older plants. Many of these 
laterals are made early enough to become 
more or less rijiened, and so they bloom 
towards autumn. The stock plants of all 
Rambler and Wichuraiana Roses will pro¬ 
duce more late flowers tlian strong young 
plants only carrying maiden growth. The 
season also has considerable effect upon 
this late flowering. Nor is Dorothy Per¬ 
kins the only one that flowers late. At 
the present time I have Dorothy Perkins, 
Delight, a»d MinnelwUn (October 8tH) 
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fairly gay upon the older plants. Then 
there are Emile Fortepaule, Mrs. Alice 
Gamier, and Alberic Barbier that are 
recognised autumnal bloomers, and these 
are still quite showy here.— East Sussex. 

Rosa foliolosa.—Thin is a large-flowered 
handsome species, a native of the prairie 
region of Arkansas and Texas, and known in 
America as the South-western Prairie Rose. 
Although it has been in cultivation in this 
country since before 1880. it is scarcely known 
yet. It is of dwarf habit, the shoots never 
exceeding 18 inches in length, with few or no 
spines, narrow leaflets, and the habit of 
spreading by underground suckers and form¬ 
ing clumps. The flowers, over 2 inches across, 
cardinal-red in colour, and very fragrant, are 
each produced singly from the axils of the 
leaves near the top of the Rhoots. The plant 
is quite hardy, and it appears to flower freely, 
the example recently figured in the llotanical 
Magazine having been in bloom in August in 
the garden of Canon Kllaeombe at Bitton, the 
home of so many rarities.— The Field. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SUMMER TREATMENT OF ARUM 
LILIES. 

Let me assure “ K. Bright” (p. 055) that 
it was very far from my intention to do 
him an injustice, and I am pleased to 
know that he intends testing this matter 
for himself. The ultimate issue and ver¬ 
dict of such a test must of necessity be 
limited in its interest—will, indeed, re¬ 
solve itself into a question of individual 
requirements—whereas what I had in 
mind was rather the general utility of the 
subject, us evidenced by a much earlier 
and not less abundant flowering with 
diminished cost of production, both of 
labour and fire-heat, as the direct result 
of the treatment I was advocating. These, 
jointly, would be considered the “best 
argument” by anyone interested in the 
plant commercially for adopting the rest¬ 
ing process, and I can assure your corre¬ 
spondent that large growers do so regard 
it. Moreover, it is the only way of en¬ 
suring an early and prolonged season of 
flowering at a minimum cost of production, 
matters of paramount importance to the 
commercial grower if not to the private 
gardener. 1 instanced the rested plants 
flowering soon enough for harvest festival 
time to prove “ eaiiiiiess ” with compara¬ 
tively cool greenhouse treatment, knowing 
well that much fire-heat had often been 
wasted in tlie past in the endeavour to 
make the planted-out and lifted examples 
llower for Christmas time. These latter 
appear generally to become fat and lazy, 
as the result of the treatment accorded 
them, whereas the rested examples are 
decidedly more “ fit,” more quickly re¬ 
sponsive, and capable of much better work 
in a much shorter time than are the fat or 
flabby leaved examples, the usual product 
of the planting-out system. An examina¬ 
tion of one of the rested conns of these 
Arums reveals nothing of shrivelling or 
any other sign externally of distress, while 
the subsequent behaviour of the plants, 
the prompt starting and early and con¬ 
tinuous flowering tell their tale in a 
manner that cannot be denied, making it 
clear to the observing mind that a definite 
season of rest after a protracted one of 
flowering was but the right and rational 
thing after all, applicable alike to vege¬ 
table ns well as animal life. 

In the case of these Arums a suppression 
of all energy during the period of rest 
would appear directly responsible for their 
exceptional activity, the plants apparently 
being refreshed to a very remarkable ex¬ 
tent; and that being so, all else follows 
in due course. My reference to those 
“millions of bulbs which are annually 
dried off ” is analogous in the sense I in¬ 
tended, in that the drying and resting 
process in each is but a means to an end 
and not essential to the existence of the 
subject, in the above connection your I 
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correspondent appears desirous of scoring 
oil the Dutch Hyacinth, hence he may be 
interested to know that the offsets of 
these, also Tulips and Daffodils, are fre¬ 
quently resuscitated after hard forcing, 
and in tin: course of time—three years 
usually—are subjected to the same ordeal 
afresh. In their case, however, it Is 
cultivation all along the line. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND 11EPLIES. 

Perpetual - flowering Carnations under 

cloches. -1 was very much interested in vour 
article in Gardening Illustrated, pages 675 and 
676. anil shall try to carry out vour instruc¬ 
tions. I have a large number of C.C. Cloches, 
and my object in writing you is to ask you if 
you think they would do in place of frames, 
as I warn my frames for other plants?—H. II. 
Maw. 

| We do not consider tlie cloches a good 
substitute for the frame in this connec¬ 
tion, the latter being far bettor because of 
tlie possibilities of ample ventilation, and 
on the lines indicated of keeping the 
plants amid healthy surroundings both of 
root and branch. The more conserved air¬ 
iest rioted conditions of the cloche would, 
unless elaborate precautions were taken, 
be inimical to tlie well being of the 
plants. Only by arranging tlie plants on 
a raised bed of ashes, and setting each 
cloche on three inverted pots, to throw off 
wet and ensure a free current of air over 
tlie heads of tlie plants, is tlie cloclic 
likely to be of any service. On these lines, 
seeing you have a large number of the 
doolies, three or four plants may lie set 
under each if in small pets. In such cir¬ 
cumstances we should advise that no 
water bo given unless Hie plants got into 
a nearly dust-dry stale before the end of 
January. We do not reply to queries by 
post.] 

Crinum Powelll in pot. I have grown a 
large bulb of this (outside in a pot) since the 
spring, and would like to know tlie size of pot 
(across top) that would suit it perfectly. 
.Should it be kept quite dry from now and 
throughout the winter? The leaves are now 
dying quickly.— A. Potts. 

I For a strong bulb of Crinum Powelli a 
pot from 10 indies to 1 foot in diameter 
would not he too large. It is a liberal 
feeding subject, and the compost should be 
of a good, lasting nature, such ns three 
parts loam to one part of leaf-mould and 
a little sand. This Crinum should he 
wintered where it is safe from frost, and 
should be kept fairly dry, hut not parched 
up. A sheltered shed, or similar position, 
will suit it in winter. Though often 
grown ill pots, Crinum Powelli is hardy ill 
the South of England, provided a little 
care is taken ill planting it. In sucli 
positions as in tlie angles of two walls 
facing south* or under a south wall, 
especially if it he that of a hothouse, this 
Crinum will do well if planted out. A 
hole sufficiently deep to take the greater 
part of tlie club-shaped bulb should be 
taken out and some good soil given for 
the Crinum to root into. In severe 
weather a little loose straw or leaves 
shaken over the crowns will make all 
safe] 

Solarium capsicastrum. — Among the 
several berry-boarlng plants that are 
grown for the decoration of tlie green¬ 
house during the late autumn and winter 
this Solatium is one of tlie most lwpular. 
Selections of the best have taken place 
for many years, so that tlie strain of this 
Solnnum as now grown is much superior 
to that met with many years ago. There 
are various ways of growing Solanum 
capsienstrum, for by some it is planted 
out during the summer and lifted and 
potted in early autumn. This needs to be 
very carefully done, and the plants kept 
close and shaded till their roots take 
possession of tlie new soil. Even then 
many of tlie leaves are apt to drop, and 


though some plants may not feel any 111- 
effect from the shift a hatch treated In 
this way docs not show the freshness of 
those that are grown altogether in pots. 
Another point is the relative value of 
plants raised from seeds or cuttings. 
Neat little examples in pots 5 Inches in 
diameter are much appreciated, and in 
order to obtain these, cuttings, at least in 
my opinion, are much preferable to 
seedlings, as they fruit more freely in a 
comparatively small state. The cuttings 
should lie struck early and grown on 
freely. They need to be stopi>ed two or 
three tiuies during their curlier stages iu 
order to obtaiu good bushy examples.— 
K. It. W. 

Erica gracilis.— Of the different green¬ 
house Heaths this is one of the least parti¬ 
cular in its requirements, and immense 
numbers arc sold during tlie autumn, 
lioing often seen on the costermongers’ 
barrows in the streets of London. Con¬ 
sidering the time and care necessary to 
build up a good plant it is surprising how 
cheaply these Heaths are sold. These 
specimens of Erica gracilis lire bushy 
little plants about a foot high in 5-ineli 
pots, and are a mass of tiny rosy-purple 
flowers. In depth of colouring they vary 
according to tlie treatment the plants have 
received. Beside tlie ordinary form witli 
tlie flowers as Shove mentioned there are 
others—namely, rosea, whose blossoms 
have more of a rosy liuc ; nivalis, in which 
they are white or nearly so ; and vernalis, 
which blooms in spring instead of in the 
autumn, and is altogether of more dense 
growth Ilian tlie others. Tlie question Is 
often asked by amateurs what to do with 
this and other Heaths after they are out 
of bloom. They should he cut back into 
shape to about half their height, and then 
when the young shoots make their np- 
Iiearaiiee he repotted. A ]ieaty soil is ne¬ 
cessary to their well doing, and it must 
lie pressed down very firmly, while at tin* 
same time it is very essential that the brill 
of soil be not buried more deeply than it 
was before.—W. T. 

Greenhouse notes.— It is time that all 
tender plants were under cover now. The 
autumn - flowering Chrysanthemums will 
suffer if exposed to frost, and the late 
varieties should lie ready for removal If 
severe frost comes. The present season 
has been exceptional in some respects. 
Arum Lilies must not be exposed to frost. 
If flowers are wauled at Christmas a few 
of tlie strongest plants should be placed 
in beat and be helped with liquid manure. 
Azaleas just in from Belgium appear to tie 
well budded, and some of tlie early 
varieties may, when established, be placed 
in heat. Camellias also, if well budded, 
may have (he buds thinned where very 


numerous, niul be warmed up a little for i 
early flowering. Orange-trees that were 
ripened outside in summer will soon be in 
flower and fruit. Genistas are showing 
flowers with only the temperature of a 
cool greenhouse. If flowers are urgently 
wanted they will hear warmth up to 
GO degs, but they will come on quietly t 
1) degs. cooler. The watering, especially i 
of the fine-rooted plants, which suffer 
much if jierinitted to get very dry, must 
be in careful hands now. < 

Luculia gratissima. This is a charming 
plant for the conservatory. It succeeds 
better planted in the border than In pots. I 
It Is good both as a bush and also trained 
on a wall. If kept ns a bush It is best 


pruned rather hard after flowering when 
the wood is ripe. I have rooted cuttings of 
young wood about half ripe, putting them 
into sandy lieat under a hell glass in a 
moderate temperature till the bases of the 
cuttings are callused. and then plunged 
iu a warm bed to start the roots. But 
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layers are easily obtained if there are 
brandies near the ground which can be 
operated on and pegged down.—E. H. 

Hybrid Begonias. — The far-reaehing 
effects that we owe to the introduction of 
tlie distinct Begonia socotrann now over 
thirty years ago was well shown at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
ou October 7th, when Messrs. Veiteli 
siiowed groups obtained from this just- 
named siieeles and different members of 
the tuberous-rooted section. The Begonias 
of this class have made great headway in 
popular favour within the last few years, 
their cultivation being generally better 
understood than was at one time the case. 
When It. socotrana was first introduced 
great anticipations were indulged in as to 
its value to the hybridist, but we had to 
wait some time before the iirst of its race, 
John Heal, was obtained. Of this but one 
solitary plant was obtained, the whole of 
the stock having been raised from cuttings. 
The ice once broken, however, all would 


careful watering. The best compost is 
really good turfy loam (one-lialf or a little 
more), one-lialf leaf mould and peat, and 
enough sharp sand to keep the bulk open. 
No man or boy can water Australian or 
C'aiie plants properly until he lias learnt 
to tost their condition by tapping the pots 
witli his knuckles. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


ANDROSACE GRACIALIS. 

This is one of the best of a charming 
family of rock plants. In the Alps it is 
found at an altitude of S,000 feet and up¬ 
wards. It is said to grow within 900 feet 
of tlie summit of the Matterhorn. The 
Plants delight in moraine debris 
thoroughly saturated with water from tlie 
melting snow and glaciers. In such situa¬ 
tions they give a touch of pink to the 
landscape, so closely set together are the 



Androsace glacialis. From a photograph scut by 
Mr. L. Graveson, Brcndon, Herts. 


appear to be fair sailing, as great numbers 
have now been raised, some with single 
and others with double flowers. The 
Begonias of this section need a period of 
partial rest after flowering; that is to say, 
they should be kept moderately dry—not 
dried oil altogether, as they do not form 
tubers hut, rather, a thickened rootstock. 
Then, ns spring advances, under the in¬ 
fluence of Increased heat and moisture 
they push out new shoots which, when 
long enough, may be taken as cuttings and 
will form flowering plants in the following 
autumn. 

Hard-wooded plants.— What are termed 
New Holland plants are mostly plants that 
flower in spring and require a very moder¬ 
ate temperature witli free circulation of 
air except in frosty weather. These are 
now all under cover, and if any require 
re training this is the season to do it, but 
the fewer stakes tlie better, provided tlie 
branches are not in a crowded condition. 
The most important points in their cul¬ 
ture are good drainng^-Jjrm potting, and 
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flowers. In our English gardens (he 
plant usually mopes without flowering. 
Last spring, however, I found a plant I 
had showed unmistakable signs of flower- 
buds. A week later I took the photo¬ 
graph from which the illustration has 
been prepared. The flowers were of a 
lovely puce-pink, and Yny plant continued 
to open fresh buds for about a fortnight. 
It had as near neighbours Androsace 
villosa from the Pyrenees and Androsace 
obtusifolia from the Valais, two other de¬ 
lightful species. L. Graveson. 

Brcndon, Hertford. 
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ROTES AND REPLIES. 

Soil for rock garden.—In making a rock 
garden will the soil which has come from a 
bonfire of garden rubbish be useful? Should it 
be used to any extent alone or mixed with de¬ 
cayed turf soil—soil from a freshly-dug oW 
pasture—and leaf-mould?—G. M. E. 

[The ashes from garden rubbish fires 
might be used with advantage if mixed 
with four times their hulk of well-decayed 
turf, soil, and leaf-mould. For rock- 


garden plants they should never be used 
alone, being very rich in potash and other 
salts, all of which are quickly soluble, 
and jn that state dangerous to such 
plants if used alone. All the same, rock- 
garden plants generally may be benefited 
by a surface application if kept free of tlie 
tufts of plants. Mixed with other soils in 
the above-named proportions, the ashes 
may be used freely as a mulch in the rock 
garden to all but the most delicate rooting 
of alpine plants.] 

Double Mule Pink Salmon.—I know of no 
other name for this double Mule Pink, which 
came to me last autumn in the shape of a 
cutting without a name. When rooted, I 
planted it out in a whinstone moraine. There 
it has done exceedingly well, and is now (Sep¬ 
tember 30th in full flower for the second time 
this year. It makes a neat plant, about 
9 inches high, with broad, fresh-green foliage, 
and clusters of pink double flowers. The name 
is that by which it is generally known in 
gardens. It produces plenty of “ Grass, ’ 
which is not always the case with the Mule 
Pinks.—S. Arnott. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Injury to Apple.—Kindly tell me what is 
the cause of tins Apple being scarred in this 
way r ? It is a Cox's Grange Pippin. 1 have a 
good many’ like it. The trees are young.— 

u. W. ALMOND. 

[The skill of the Apple has been gnawed 
or eaten by something—most probably a ' 
caterpillar. If you search the trees it is 
very likely you w’ill find the culprit. The 
other marks are from the disease known 
as “ Bitter Kot ” (Glocosporium fructi- 
genum), which appears to be pretty rife 
amongst some few varieties this season. 
It is a difficult disease to deal with, and 
the only thing is to take precautionary 
measures next year and spray the trees 
and fruit occasionally between the periods 
of their swelling off after setting and a 
few weeks before gathering wuth liver of 
sulphur (sulphide of potassium). Until 
the fruits are half grown 1J oz. of sulphide 
to 9 gallons of water will be strong 
enough. After this use 3 oz. to the same 
quantity of water. The latter should be 
warm, and dissolve in it 3 oz. of soft soap 
before adding the sulphide, which can be 
purchased from any chemist.] 

Slugs in the garden.— I was interested 
in reading the paragraph signed “ W.” in 
Gardening Illustrated of October 4tli 
in connection with the depredations the 
slugs made on annuals and, indeed, on 
many other plants this spring. I put out 
lovely plants of the Swan river Daisy with 
Nemesias, all round the house border, and 
not one Daisy w T as left within two days. 

I was so disgusted that I let convention 
go to the wall and allowed U0 Indian 
Itunner ducklings of about a w’eok old 
(which I had reared in an incubator) to 
have the complete run of all the beds and 
borders round the house, and when they 
were a month or live weeks old and, there¬ 
fore, getting too heavy to walk over and 
around small plants 1 sent them down to 
the farmyard and had another batch ready 
to take their place. If it had not been for 
their marvellous capacity of devouring 
slugs up to 9 p.ra. at night I never would 
have had a Verbena left in two large beds 
which now, thanks to the ducks, are a 
lovely sight. I also give them and baby 
chickens the run of the rock garden, and 
with their help I keep some sort of a check 
on the slugs and the pests in the rock 
garden.— Victoria E. Upton, Coolalore, 
Mode, Westmeath. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."—A’eu» Edition, Illh, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on roond. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s.; 
post free, 15s. Gd. “ The English Flower Garden " 
may also be had finely bound in S vols., half vellum, tfa net. 
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FRUIT. 

GOOD LATE CHERRIES. 

With a scarcity of I'lunis in the south¬ 
eastern counties cherries this year have 
been more welcome than usual, as in many 
gardens there was a lair crop, hut the 
varieties which hang for some time were, 
throughout August, very useful. Some of 
the latest varieties can only lie classed as 
cooking Cherries, but even then they are 
valuable. Take Late Duke, for instance; 

I often wonder why more trees of this use¬ 
ful Cherry are not grown, as it is more 
useful than the acid JMorello. In flic 
soutli or western counties, grown on an 
east or nortli wall, it will hang well into 
September. This variety does grandly in 
tile nortli. Grown on a west wall the 
fruits were very fine. It is often grown 
under the name of Ronald’s Duke. 1 find 
tliis variety resents severe pruning. Far 
better extend the trees if at all robust. 
There is a fair number of late July sorts, 
but this note refers to the later varieties. 
Noble is an excellent variety. I do not 
advise its being grown so largely as the 
first-named for latest use as. with me, 
Late Duke hangs better. Noble is of a 
deep reddish-black with firm flesh and a 
fair cropper. This season the crops were 
light, but Noble rarely fails. This recent 
introduction, as Noble has not-been many 
years in commerce, will no doubt find much 
favour for late dessert. Its season is 
early August on a good wall on the south, 
hut there is no difficulty in having it quite 
late in the month if grown on diverse 
aspects. As a cordon it does well, but re¬ 
quires lifting after a few seasons. Another 
variety one does not see so often as it de¬ 
serves is Late Bigarreau. Most of the 
Bigarreau section are excellent in every¬ 
way, lnit this late form is undoubtedly 
very valuable. Bigarreau Napoleon, though 
not so late ns those noted above, cannot 
he omitted on account of its splendid 
quality. It is one of the most prolific 
Cherries we have. It is a free grower and 
does not gum like many of the Cherries. 
It is an early August variety, hut there is 
no difficulty when protected from birds in 
having this excellent Cherry quite late, as 
it hangs well It may be classed as one of 
tbe best and most profitable wall Cherries 
we have, and should lie in every garden 
where Cherries are liked. 

In tlie north one of the best Cherries is 
Emperor Francis, in season in August, 
though in the south it is quite a fortnight 
earlier. It is a very large fruit, dark red, 
and one of the host of the Bigarreau type. 
It is well worth a west wall and ample 
room, as it spreads freely. Another good 
July and early August Cherry is Black 
Tartarian—Black Heart or Circassian as 
it is often called. It is not very late, as 
in the south it is ripe in July, lnit I have 
kept it well Into August on a cool wall. 

W. F. 


A OTA’S AXD REPLIES. 

Pruning fruit-trees.—I have a lot of Apple, 
Pear, ami Plum-trees which have had no prun¬ 
ing since the epring. Slum hi I cut them back 
now or wait till nest, spring? They- badly re¬ 
quire spraying, and the long summer shoots 
will be in the way. One Apple-tree has Ameri¬ 
can blight on it. Is Gishurst compound a 
good remedy, or what else?—A. II. Maude. 

I The sooner you prune tlie better for 
the trees, as the wounds will then heal the 
more quickly. The spraying can also in 
that case be done in good time. Spraying 
with caustic alkali solution to which 
IX'troleimi has iteen added—say, £ pint to 
10 gallons of the former—will destroy a 
great deal of the American blight, but 
spraying is not altogether effectual. The 
trees must therefore be carefully looked 
over afterwards and with a half-worn-out 
paint-brush work inSho mixture! wherever 
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the insects are found lurking in tlie Inter¬ 
stices of the bark, (lislmrst's Compound 
is a splendid insecticide, hut it will not 
kill off this pest so effectually as flic mix¬ 
ture we name.] 

Orchard on Grass, manuring.—I have a 
small Grass orchard of standard Apple-trees. 
Till lately I have kept a circle of bare earth 
round the trunks for manuring. Now, how¬ 
ever. the trees are growing so big iiiat this 
plan is no longer possible, as it would mean 
keeping tlie whole orehard (dear of Grass, 
which I do not want. Will you kindly tell 
me the best way of manuring over the Grass, 
so that tlie trees may receive as much nourish¬ 
ment as possible, and what manure'to use? 
Tlie soil is light and sundy. As long as a. 
circle was kept clear round the trees X used 
muriate of potash, superphosphate, and bone- 
meal.—0. V. 

tin the circumstances there is no neces¬ 
sity to further increase ttie circles of bare 
earth round the trees, lnit keep them as 
they are at present, as this is preferable 
to allowing them to become grown over 
and applying manure entirely over Grass, 
as the latter naturally appropriates a cer¬ 
tain proportion of it. We advise you to 
withhold for one season the manurial mix¬ 
ture named, and give the trees the benefit 
of a change in the shalie of a liberal dress¬ 
ing of well-rotted manure. Failing this, 
use a mixture consisting of equal parts of 
superphosphate of lime and bone-meal and 
one and a half parts kainit. This may be 
npplied at tlie rate of 4 oz. per square yard 
to as far as the branches extend. If the Soil 
is deficient of lime omit tlie super and 
bone-meal and mix two parts basic slag 
with the quantity of kainit named instead. 
In this case apply from 2 oz. to 3 oz. of 
superphosphate per square yard early in 
March. Next year make a slight change with 
regard to the mixture you have hitherto 
employed, and in the place of muriate sub¬ 
stitute sulphate of potash for it. On the 
circles of bare earth the.artificial manures 
may he hoed or lightly pricked in with a 
fork. Where distributed on the Grass 
east sufficient soil over afterwards to well 
cover the ingredients. 1 

Treatment of Pig-trees. I have four Fig- 
trees which have had a good lot of fruit for 
the last three years. They are fine old trees, 
one girths at 6 inches from ground 26 inches. 
They now have a lot of small Figs, which are 
getting larger, but I feel sure they will never 
grow to a good size or really ripen. Should 
1 now pick these Figs off or let them fall. If 
I do will new ones form in the spring or are 
these next year’s crop. My idea is that they 
have nothing to do with next year's crop, but 
if this -were a warmer climate these small 
Figs would form a second crop. Should I 
prune the trees this autumn or early spring?— 
Si. A., Devon. 

[You are quite right, tlie Figlets re¬ 
ferred to will never come to perfection, 
and should be pulled off forthwith. This 
will not be to the detriment of next year’s 
crop in any way, and fruit will he pro¬ 
duced ns usual. As you justly remark, if 
our climate were only warm enough this 
late or second crop would mature in due 
course. As it is. but one crop can ho 
looked for on outdoor Fig-trees in this 
country. You had best defer pruning 
until spring in case the winter should he 
severe, and which often causes loss of 
young wood if the trees are allowed to re¬ 
main unprotected, (and because when tHo 
sap begins to rise the most fruitful of tlie 
wood can than he more readily selected. 
If you examine Hie young hearing wood 
just ns tlie point buds begin lo break in 
spring you will find Hit 1 tiny embryo fruits 
showing at intervals throughout the length 
of each piece of wood.] 

Plums Early Favourite and E. Prolific. 
—I have grown these side by side on a 
south-east wall, and found very little 
difference in die time of ripening. Prolific 
was the first to be picked, lint that was be¬ 
cause it was required for cooking. 
Favourite, on the other hand, was allowed 
to hang until thoroughly rqie, when it was 
very passable for dessert; not first class, 
lnit yet acceptable so early in the season, 


before first-rate Plums are at their best. 

I do not see Favourite in catalogues now. 
It is not to lie found in the l>est fruit-tree 
nurseries, or is It sold under another 
name? Where a great variety of fruit is 
required a like for dessert and the kitchen, 
both these Plums are very useful. Prolific, 
ns its name implies, is very free, and 
tlie other seldom fails, if given spring 
protection in the way of double - thick, 
i-lnch mesh netting. The varieties are 
similar ill growth, and in the case of Pro¬ 
lific the fruit is produced in such nbiind- 
ance that on light, rather ]mor soils the 
trees require early summer feeding to get 
u fair amount of growth on them. Writ¬ 
ing of Plums reminds nte that the useful 
late Plum, Ickworth Imperatrice, has 
been very good this season. Its lateness 
and firm texture have brought it safely 
through tlie army of wasps which have 
played havoc with so many kinds where 
efficient protection could not be given.— 
E. B. S. 


VEGETABLES. 

GROWING LARGE ONIONS. 

Maxi thanks for your reply to my query on 
Onions, but I think if you will read my query 
anil the reply you will see that the reply does 
not deal with my query at all. In the first 
place you say, no wonder my Onions bolted, 
as they w-ere raised so soon ; but 1 did not 
raise them. I bought them, and concluded 
that they were sown at tbe proper time. I 
also stated, distinctly I wanted large Onions 
for July and August shows, and you speak 
about exhibition bulbs for next autumn, four 
whole reply is on spring sowing, which I 
always practise, but i want some large bulbs 
for end of July and early August shows, so 
conclude that they can only be obtained by 
August sowing. 1 shall esteem it a great 
favour if you could reply and if possible give 
me an answer to the questions in mv letter 
as written—that is, would seedlings of Ailsa 
Craig and Record cease to bolt if I potted 
them singly and kept them in a cold-frame or 
cold greenhouse during winter, and also what 
treatment shall I give and what results shall 
I be likely to get from seed sown in a 16 pot 
and which is juBt coming through the soil — 
A Vers Odd Subscriber. 

[Wo tire still of the same opinion that 
though you did not raise the plants in 
question, the seed from which they were 
raised was sown too early, hence the 
reason why tlie plants ” bolted ’’ instead 
of “ bulbing." Even those which you 
have raised this season are too early, and 
better results would have ensued hail you 
deferred sowing till the end of the tliird 
week in August. With regard to these 
plants, your suggested remedy of boxing 
or potting, and keeping them in a cold- 
frame or greenhouse during tlie winter, 
will not avert bolting, but, on the con¬ 
trary, will, by reason of inducing the 
plants thereby to keep growing more or 
less throughout ttie winter months, render 
them more liable to do so. You cannot 
do better than leave them as they are in 
the seed drills, and transplant them at the 
usual time in spring. By rejecting the 
largest of the plants, and selecting those 
of medium size only for planting, you may 
thus on this occasion escape disappoint¬ 
ment. The plants you mention as now 
appearing may, if boxed when large 
enough, and kept in a cool-house well up 
to tlie light, yield satisfactory results, but, 
candidly speaking, we do not consider 
them worth tlie trouble. This brings us to 
the next part of the question—i.e., tlie 
sowing of seed in spring, and which you 
contend does not deal with your query. 
In your first note you stated you required 
large Onions for showing early in August. 
Tlie ndvice we tendered you would, we 
repeat, bring about such a result, but to 
make doubly sure Hint the Onions should 
he ready in time, we now advise you to 
sow the seed not later than the first week 
in January instead of early in February. 
By this you will see that it was quite an 
^rroneous. impression on your part in 
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thinking we had overlooked the fart that 
you required the Onions early in August. 
In your second note you say you require 
large Onions for July as well as for 
August shows, but this was not mentioned 
in your previous communication. Ailsa 
Craig raised in January or February 
would hardly be ready; at any rate, they 
could not be depended on to be quite 
matured by then. Autumn-raised plants 
of the same variety obtained from a 
.sowing made the third week in August 
should be quite ready for exhibiting by 
mid-July, but, iiersonnlly, we should pre¬ 
fer to rely on such varieties ns White 
Leviathan or Giant Lemon Rooea instead 
for exhibition during July. With good 
cultivation either can be grown to an 
enormous size. During the past summer 
we had bulbs scaling about 3 lb. in weight, 
and had they been as liberally treated as 
exhibitors do their Ailsa Craig they would 
have been much larger and heavier. Doth 
varieties are usually sown in autumn, and 
if you obtain enough plants of either, or 
both, next spring to plant a few’ rows at 
the time you set out those of Ailsa Craig, 
we think you will not he disappointed 
with the results. By acting on this advice, 
and providing, as it were, “ two strings 
to your bow,” you will, in case of failure 
again arising in respect to Ailsa Craig, 
have something reliable to fall back 
upon.] 

Potatoes.—Kindly answer the following 
questions through your pages:—(3) The bent 
artificial manure for Potatoes, the ground 
being in some places somewhat heavy, in 
others light loam? (4) Best method to secure 
good crop? The one just lifted does not 
average 2 lb. a root. The position is an ex¬ 
posed one to south-east and west. Sets were 
lanted in late April, 15 inches apart in rows 

feet apart. Ground had a heavy dressing of 
gas-lime two years ago. and one of stable- 
manure last autumn. (5) Best way of storing 
Potatoes for winter use? No outhouse avail¬ 
able. only well-lit cellars. Facior. 

1(3 and 4) Seeing the yield has this 
season been so poor, we advise you to 
again give the plot a thorough dressing of 
well-rotted manure this autumn, and 
apply and dig in at the same time 4 oz. of 
basic slag and 2 oz. of kainit pier square 
yard. If there is an abundance of lime 
present in the staple omit the artificials 
now’, and at or about tbe time of planting 
dress the surface of the plot with 2 oz. 
superphosphate rfnd 1 oz. sulphate of 
potash per square yard. If really 
desirous of dispensing with organic or 
animal manures altogether, apply prior to 
planting and at the rate of 3 oz. per yard 
run in the drills a mixture consisting of 
i cwt. superphosphate, i ewt. sulphate of 
ammonia, and £ cwt. of kainit. Sow this 
in the drills l>e£ore planting the tubers. 
(5) If tbe cellars are cool and it is pos¬ 
sible to exclude light, you could have no 
better place in which to store the tubers. 
If inconvenient to darken the windows 
you could put the Potatoes in barrels or 
large packing-cases and place something 
over the tops in lieu of lids, such as old 
canvas or anything pf this description that 
is porous, and which will at the same time 
exclude light. Failing such receptacles 
you might make good-sized heaps of the 
Potatoes in the darkest part of the cellars 
and cover with garden mats to prevent 
those on the outside of the heaps turning 
green.] 


POULTRY. 

POST-M OUT KM. 

Pullet (Mrs. Winspvr ).—The pullet died 
of liver disease, due, in all probability, to 
feeding on Indian meal, which is most un¬ 
suitable for poultry. Treat them all for 
this disease with some of the advertised 
remedies. We would have sent you a 
reply by post bad you sent us an address. 
—J. Freeman. 
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SOUTHERN 1 COUNTIES. 

Hardy fruits. — Preparations for the 
planting of fruit-trees are now going for¬ 
ward. Digging the holes, providing if 
only a barrowJoad of fresh compost to 
place about the roots, ameliorating tile 
staple when unsuitable by supplying tlie 
necessary correctives, are receiving atten¬ 
tion. The putting in of a good layer of 
drainage material in the bottom of the 
holes where the soil is cold and damp w ill 
also render the soil much drier and 
warmer. When water collects in the holes 
there is no alternative but to lay drains. 
Stakes for the support of trees that need 
it and something to prevent the bark from 
being injured where tied to the stakes will 
be provided. Pieces of old rubber hose 
answer admirably for this purpose. 
Trellises on which to train espalier Apple 
and Pear trees are best erected before 
planting, and the same for Raspberries 
and Gooseberries also where the latter are 
grown cordon fashion. These trellises 
may be of an average height of 5 feet, ex¬ 
cept for cordon Apples, Pears, Plums, and 
Cherries trained obliquely, when a height 
of (» feet is better. Stout Oak posts for 
either end, with others of less size to place 
at intermediate distances between them to 
carry the wires, with the requisite quan¬ 
tity of galvanised wire (which can be 
bought cheaply), screw eyelets or staples, 
and rndisseurs with which to strain the 
wires tight are all that, is required to make 
a cheap and serviceable trellis. Tar the 
posts to render them more durable, and 
give the wires two coats of paint to pre¬ 
vent the latter injuring the bark of the 
trees. Plots for bush fruits should have 
been liberally enriched with well-rotted 
manure, and where this has been neglected 
the matter should have immediate atten¬ 
tion. Red and White Currants for the 
latest supply may l>e grown as cordons on 
fences or walls facing north. When the 
trees come to hand unpack, trim off the 
broken ends of roots, immerse the latter in 
water for a few minutes if but dry ; if 
very dry, puddle them in a mixture of clay 
and water. Then heel them in, and if fine 
overhead proceed to plant them at once, 
taking care to lay out the roots nearly 
level, working the finest of the soil in 
between them and trending firm. See the 
trees are no deeper when planted than 
they were before they left the nursery. 
The soil mark on the stems is the best 
guide in respect to this. If the trees 
should arrive during a frost pla<*e the 
bundle or bundles in any frost-proof place 
until a thaw sets in, then unpack and treat 
as previously advised. The very choicest 
Pears—especially the late-maturing varie¬ 
ties—should have the protection of walls, 
and be grown either as cordon, fan-trained 
or diagonal fashion. Others may be grown 
as pyramids, espaliers, and bushes, and in 
some few instances half and full-sized 
standards. All varieties which succeed 
on the Quince should be on this stock, 
others on the Pear or free stock, which 
remark also applies to standards. Apples 
may be grown either in bush or pyramidal 
form for the ojien garden. Half and full- 
sized standards for orchards are best on 
the Crab. Cherries for walls are liest fan- 
trained, although some varieties succeed 
as cordons. For the open garden bushes 
rather than pyramids are to be preferred. 
The Duke varieties and those closely 
allied, together with the cooking varie¬ 
ties, succeed best growm thus. For 
the Orchard, standards are best, and the 
same with regard to Plums, Damsons, and 
Bu Races. In the garden, the choicest 
Gages and Plums should be accorded the 
protection of walls or fences, either fan- 


trained or in some instances as cordons, 
and as pyramids or bushes in the open. 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots must 
have warm positions on walls varying in 
aspect from south-east to that of due west, 
and for these as well as Cherries and 
Plums a liberal quantity of old mortar- 
rubbish and the like are ineonwrated with 
the staple at tin* time of planting. Both 
summer and autumn-fruiting Raspberries 
do best trained to trellises, and choice 
dessert Gooseberries the same. Goose¬ 
berries for gathering while green and Red 
and While Currants should be in hush 
form, with stems IS inches high. Black 
Currants, which do best in rather stiff, 
retentive soil, should be in the form of 
stemless bushes. Apples, Pears, Plums, 
and Cherries as bushes or pyramids may 
lie planted u feet to 32 feet apart. The 
same fruits as standards and half 
standards, 20 feet to 24 feet apart; espa¬ 
liers, 12 feet to 15 feet apart; single 
cordons, 18 inches to 2 feet apart. Fan- 
trained Peaches, Apricots, Pears, Plums, 
and Cherries should stand 15 feet apart. 
Cordon-trained Gooseberries may be 3 feet 
to 4 feet apart, and bushes fi feet apart 
each way. The same remark applies to 
Red and White Currants, and allow a 
distance of 8 foot each way for Black 
sorts. Bush Nuts, pruned in annually, 
may be planted 32 feet apart. 

Plant-houses. —The time will soon be at 
hand when less heat and moisture will be 
required in the plant stove. Permanent 
shading put on the glass in the spring in 
parts of the roof left unshaded by the 
blinds is best washed off now. It is a good 
plan, and it pays to wash the roofs of all 
plant-houses before tbe winter sets in and 
the underside of the glass also. To render 
the interior <5f the houses sweet and as light 
as possible whitewash tbe walls and ex¬ 
posed brickwork after scrubbing tbe pots 
and washing down tbe stages. Ixorns 
now showing for bloom must be carefully 
watered and not allowed to get dry, other¬ 
wise the flower-trusses will suffer and fade 
before they arc fully open. Poinsettlas 
which have hitherto been in a warm green¬ 
house will lx; (ho better for being placed In 
the stove now. Give them a light, posi¬ 
tion where the tops will be close to the 
roof glass to prevent them becoming 
drawn. Afford the roots weak manure- 
water to ensure fine bracts and enable the 
plants to retain their lower leaves. Small 
plants struck late in the season must he 
kept close up to the light until their bracts 
are develop'd, and give the roots a mild 
stimulant. Those having rough, “ leggy ” 
specimens* may obtain dwarf plants by the 
simple exjiedient of ringing the hark of 
the shoots at a distance of 1 foot below 
the tips. This soon calluses over, when 
the shoots can be taken olY altogether and 
potted singly in 4-inch and 5-inch pots, 
using some sharp sandy soil and placing a 
little sand at the base of each. Water and 
place them in a propagating-frame, and 
when roots push through to the sides of 
the pots gradually inure them to the 
atmosphere of the house, and finally place 
them where they will receive an abund¬ 
ance of light. This is an old-time method 
of obtaining dwarf plants when the latter 
are wanted for any particular purpose. 
Aehimenes may now be stored in a warm, 
dry place. These and Gloxinias, and 
Gesneras also, when past their best, winter 
well together. Tuberous-rooted Begonias 
must now be put in a pit or similar place 
until the tops ripen off, when the pots can 
be stored till spring somewhere out of the 
reach of frost. Libonia floribunda and L. 
penrhosiensis if still in pots should be 
moved into gentle warmth. If kept too 
cool the plants are apt to lled their leaves, 
and the same iremarks apply to plants of 
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l’entas carnea, 1’. kemiesina, Vinca alba, 
and V. rosea. A batch of Tuberoses may 
be potted in a compost of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, placing three tubers, 
after denuding them of side growths, in 
(Pinch or 7-inch lots, according to the size 
of tile tubers. The necks of the tubers 
should stand above the soil, and if care 
is taken to have the compost moist at the 
time of potting water will not be required 
before rooting takes place. Until roots 
are formed stand the pots in a frame on a 
bed of ashes. When well rooted forcing 
can be undertaken, and a temperature of 
tio degs. to 70 dogs., with a light position, 
will not be too warm. Early potted bulbs 
of Paper-White, Double Itoman, and other 
early-flowering Narcissi, together with 
Roman Hyacinths, will have made suffi¬ 
cient roots and top growth to warrant 
their removal from the plunging material 
to a pit or greenhouse where shade can be 
given until the leaves become green. 
After this they enn be forced in relays ns 
required. If not already done, pot up the 
remainder of Tulips and other bulbous 
plants, including the early-flowering 
Gladioli, for flowering indoors, and plunge 
the pots in beds of ashes or leaf-mould 
until they become well rooted. Pelar¬ 
goniums and other tender bedding plants 
had better be housed now if they are still 
ill pits and frames. If the pits are heated 
and not wanted for other purposes they 
may remain where they are. 

Kitchen garden.— Wet weather has 
greatly interfered with the moulding of 
Celery. This must, however, he pushed 
on with whenever it is line, and the same 
with regard to Decks. Make up Mush¬ 
room beds according to demands, and 
spawn and soil them when the heat of the 
manure has declined to SO degs. and 
85 degs. Tite temperature of the house 
should not fall below 55 degs. nor exceed 
(10 degs. Damp the floors and walls suffi¬ 
ciently each day to create a slightly humid 
atmosphere. Beds in bearing must be 
sprinkled with tepid water when the sur¬ 
face lias become dry, and if very dry suffi¬ 
cient water must be given to moisten the 
soil casing through, lmt not the manure 
Itenenfh it. Book over Cauliflowers daily, 
and in case of frost occurring break leaves 
over such as are not required for use. 
Asparagus tops should be cut to within a 
few inches of the .soil, and after weeding 
and removing an inch or so of the surface 
soil give the bed a good dressing of rich 
but well-decayed manure. If manure can 
be spared treat the alleys in the same way 
and point it in. Asparagus grown in per¬ 
manent beds in pits for forcing is best 
now relieved of dead tops and weeds, and 
afterwards top-dressed with a little 
well-rotted manure. The manure, leaves, 
and dung used for forcing last winter, if 
still lying in the bricked-in alleys between 
the pits, should lie got out and wheeled to 
tite nearest plot of ground requiring it. 

A. W. 


MIDLANDS. 

The lawns must lie regularly swept and 
rolled with a light, roller. Any turfing 
operations nr the mending of bad patches 
on lawns should be attended lo, as frost 
may soon make it difficult to carry out the 
work. This work is much better done in 
ibo autumn, as by keeping it well rolled 
the sods soon unite and the work is much 
more satisfactory than if done in the 
spring when drying winds prevail. 

Hardy fruit garden.— Morelio Cherries 
may now be pruned, cutting out all shoots 
which have borne fruit this season, and 
cutting back to two or throe eyes the new 
growths not required to be trained in. 
Whenever possible-ike trees slifttld be de- 
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tached from the walls and all shoots 
washed with some approved insecticide. 
The wall should also be thoroughly 
cleaned, using the garden engine. When 
tlie cleansing is completed the branches 
may again be placed in position. Tie or 
nail in the main branches first, placing 
them evenly, so that when the training is 
completed the trees present a well- 
balanced appearance. After the main 
branches are secured the young growths 
should be laid in at distances of about 
4 inches apart. If nailed, use nothing but 
clean shreds and nails. When the train¬ 
ing is finished gather up all primings and 
rubbish and burn them. Should any of 
the trees show signs of weakness remove 
the surface-soil down to the roots and re¬ 
place with a loamy compost containing 
mortar-rubble, wood-ashes, and a little 
bone-meal, making it quite firm about the 
roots. Grease-bands for trapping the winter 
moth should now be in position. Grease¬ 
proof papers are placed securely round 
tlie trunk and covered with grease to 
trap the moths, renewing the grease 
when necessary. If properly applied 
they are very effectual. Grease-proof 
papers ready for use and smearing 
grease may be purchased cheaply from 
any horticultural sundriesman. Where 
planting of fruit-trees is contemplated the 
proper preparation of the soil is of the 
utmost importance, and should lie under¬ 
taken without delay. The soil should he 
well drained and dug lo a depth of from 
2 feet to 3 feet. Do not plant in heavy, 
cold land if it can be avoided. Muclt can 
be done to improve it by adding lime- 
rubble. wood-ashes, and similar materials 
that will give it a more open texture. In 
the ease of Apples and Pears manure 
should not be used at the time of planting, 
but it may lie incorporated with the soil 
for such as Gooseberries, Currants, Rasp¬ 
berries, etc. When young trees are 
planted in the place of worn-out specimens 
the soil should be entirely removed, as it 
will have been exhausted by the older 
trees. All materials for planting should 
he mixed in readiness and stored under a 
shed, as Ibis will save much time when 
planting is being done. When making 
a selection of varieties select only sorts 
that are known to do best in the district, 
and purchase the trees from a reliable 
source. 

Plant-houses.— All the light it is pos¬ 
sible to get in plant-houses is now neces¬ 
sary. Climbing plants should be carefully 
overhauled, thinning out all superfluous 
growths and cutting hack the old flowering 
shoots. Much loss water will be required 
than was given in tlie summer months, but 
t lie requirements of each plant should be 
carefully studied, as no hard-and-fast rule 
is applicable to all. Gloriosa superba has 
been gradually dried off. Tite tubers are 
very brittle, therefore if taken out of the 
pots they should be handled with groat 
care and stored in boxes of sand. If room 
can bo afforded, the better plan is to store 
them in the pots in which they have 
flowered. They should lie stored in a 
place where the temperature docs not fall 
below (50 (legs. The flowers of ritimbago 
rosea are very useful for dinner-table 
decorations, and ilie earliest plants are 
now developing their flower-spikes, and 
should lie afforded rather less moisture 
Ilian during the growing season. The 
temperature of the house in which they are 
growing is maintained at from 55 degs. to 
(10 dogs, at night. The blooms open well 
and keep for a considerable time in this 
temperature. Later plants should lie kept 
growing freely, feeding them occasionally 
with manure water. These will come into 
bloom as those of tlie earlier batch arc 
finishing. A batch of Begonia Glolre de 
Scoullx is grown to succeed Tl. Gloire del 


Lorraine. This plant is a gross feeder, and 
as it is necessary to restrict the roots in 
order to Induce free-flowering, great care 
must be afforded in feeding and watering. 
In a general way the culture adopted for 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine will suit this 
variety also. Many persons, including 
myself, have to be careful not to touch the 
foliage of Primula obconica, since it sets 
up severe irritation of the skin. The 
plants which are on the point of flowering 
are given a good position in a light house 
with a temjierature of from 45 degs. to 50 
degs. When carefully fed they produce a 
wonderful succession of flowers, lasting 
well into the spring. Primula sinensis is 
growing in a warm pit close to tlie glass, 
where a temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
is maintained. The earliest plants will 
soon lie in bloom, aud are given a little 
liquid-manure occasionally. Cyclamens 
also coming into flower are given a slightly 
liigber temperature. As the flowers 
open, both Cyclamens and Primulas will 
be moved to a warm corner of tlie con¬ 
servatory. Such plants as Azalea mollis, 
Deutzias, Lilacs, Primus triloba. Vibur¬ 
num, Staphylea, Spiraea confusa, Wistaria, 
etc., intended for forcing are now being 
lifted and placed in pots of a suitable size 
in a compost of three parts loam, one part 
leaf-mould, with a little decayed manure 
and sand mixed with it. After the plants 
are potted the pots are plunged to their 
rims in ashes (which prevents any danger 
of their being broken by frost) until they 
are required for forcing. Many of the 
plants are forced from year to year, but 
they must be given suitable treatment 
after they have flowered and attended to 
throughout the summer. A good batch of 
Campanula Medium has been lifted, potted 
into 0-incli pots, and placed in a cold- 
frame. When growth recommences in the 
spring they are brought into a warm- 
house or pit. We lind them most useful 
for the conservatory during the month of 
May. 

Vegetable garden.— If there is a plenti¬ 
ful supply of roots for forcing, Asparagus 
can bo had from November until the out¬ 
door Asparagus comes in. Tlie roois may 
lie forced in ail ordinary forcing-house or 
in heated pits, or upon mild hotbeds, lmt 
at this early season tite forcing-house is 
the most suitable place. A moderate 
bottom beat in some form is necessary, 
and as light a position as possible should 
be selected for planting. Every care must 
be taken to lift aud replant the roots with 
as little delay as possible as Asparagus 
suffers very much if its roots are exposed 
to the atmosphere for any considerable 
length of time. In addition to hot-water 
pipes, it is advisable to have a mild hot- 
lied composed principally of fresh Oak or 
Beech leaves. On this place about 3 inches 
or 4 Inches of light soil, on litis the roots, 
and cover to a depth of 3 inches. Give n 
good watering as soon ns planting is com¬ 
pleted. The decaying foliage should be 
removed from Brussels Sprouts and other 
green vegetables. A free circulation of 
air is necessary about the stems and lower 
parts of tlie plants to harden them before 
the winter sets in. Any gaps in tlie rows 
of spring Cabbage have been made good, 
and (lie plants moulded up right up to (be 
leaves. This treatment does much lo 
ensure the plants passing through a severe 
winter. Tlie blanching of Leeks should lie 
completed as soon as possible. If they 
are planted in trenches the soil should lie 
banked up to Ilie point at which tite foliage 
commences. Any that were bleached early 
may be lifted anil stored in sand iu a 
sheltered position, leaving the foliage ex¬ 
posed to the weather. A few of the 
earliest crowns of Reafcalc have been lifted 
and laid on top of the ground ter prepare 
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them for forcing. No frost lias yet been 
registered in tliefce gardens, and the 
weather during the past week has been 
line and dry. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Stove. —The outside temperature is now 
much lower, but nothing like hard tiring 
■should be resorted to yet. It is much 
better to permit the thermometer to fall 
a degree or two during the night than to 
strive after a regular heat. A temiw?rature 
of from (50 degs. to (55 (legs, is at present 
ample, and ventilation may be given on 
sunny days at about 80 degs. Watering 
must he carefully attended to, and each 
individual pot ought to be tested with the 
knuckles, for mistakes in watering at this 
time will bear witness against the person 
res|K>nsible at a later period. llright- 
coloured Dracanas should have as much 
light as possible. These are always use¬ 
ful for room and table work, and stand in 
good condition under such circumstances 
for some time. These are occasionally 
subject, when the atmosphere is too dry, 
to outbreaks of tlirips, but a light vaporis¬ 
ing will effect a clearance. Useful at this 
time is Impatiens Sultani, and Centra- 
denia rosea, not now often met with, is 
attractive in 5-inch pots. I. Sultani is 
liable to bo attacked by mealy-bug if 
there is any of that pest in evidence. For¬ 
tunately, we are quite clear of it, but im¬ 
ported plants are always quarantined, and 
if bug is observed a little methylated 
spirit applied with a feather is the most 
effective cure I know of. Small pots of 
the Artillery plant (Filea muscosn) are 
useful, and form a change from Ferns for 
small vases. Gesneras are now going to 



“THE ALPINE 
ROSE” IS 
NOT A ROSE 


anymore than tlie C’hrist- 
nias Lose” or the "(.'uel- 
der Rose." It is a small 
creeping Azalea nr Rho- 
tlcxlendron. There is a 
true rose which botanists 
have called “ Rosa alpina 
hut it is of little interest 
to gardeners, since the 
wild Dog Rose is sv far more attractive flower. We merely 
mention the matter in order to clear up a common misun¬ 
derstanding and to introduce as we promised a fortnight 
ago— 

THE BABY RAMBLER ROSES. 


The name “ Baby Rambler '' is entirely a misnomer. The 
trees are neither ramblers nor babies, and yet the title is 
somewhat apt, in that it conveys the glimmer of an idea of 
what to expect. That is, if you are acquainted with either 
babies or ramblers. 

Can you imagine half-a-dozen flowering syrays of a rose 
like Dorothy I’erkins or Crimson Rambler, cut with stems 
12 to 18 inches long, nicely arrangc-l to form a neat, c ompact, 
hush-like plant? That, and the illustration at the eml or 
our Special Rose offer on another page, will give you 
Rome conception of what the habit of growth is like. 

The large bunches of flowers are produced 
right at the extremities of the growths. There 
is no hiding away of flowers under the foliage. Every richly 
tinted blossom tells. That is why these " llaby Ramblers ’ 
arc so effective for bedding. For colour effect there is 
nothing in the entire rose world to compare with 
them. Every compact hush l>ears hundreds upon hundreds 
of flowers. And each blossom is quite a respectable size, 
very little smaller, as n matter of fact, than those which are 
produced on the big climbing trees. 

There is a rich array of colour, too. Resides 
the delectable rose pink of the*‘Bahy Dorothy Per¬ 
kins'* which is an almost exact replica of the better 
know'n rambler in all but habit there is the brilliant scarlet 
** JeSSi©.” which was quite a handsome picture at the end 
of October. Then there is the ivory white "fc'chnec- 
Wittchcn ” or " Snow Fairy," the geranium-red Orleans 
Ro8e.the coppery-pink Tip-Top, and, perhaps most striking 
of all. the Violet scented Eugene Lamesch, which 

combines in a wonderfully effective manner orange, pule 
gold, and pink. Lconle LamCBCh strikes a deeper tone 
with deep coppery red flowers with rich golden centres. 

These splendid bedding roses commence their display in 
summer quite early, but do not finish until winter frosts 
become quite keen. They are truly "perpetual flowering 
Some of the varieties can be obtained as standard or half 
standard trees, and anyone who is unsuccessful with the 
ordinary st andard roses shotdd give them a trial. 

Please turn to Page iii. now and make your selection, or 
indicate your requirements to Bees', who will gladly select 
suitable kinds for you. A third recommendation is that 
you write for Bees'Booklet "How to Grow Roses," ljd., post 
free, and Catalogue. These two books will help you to make 
a selection which will please you. 

Yon should order or write NOW. “Time flies" and if 
you leave it until " to-morrow " you may forget. 


BEES LTD., 175b, 
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rest, but the drying-off process must be 
gradual. Begonia Hex is always good at 
tills time ot the year, its silvery-pink 
(lowers being very durable. Good 
varieties are Ellen Willmott, Marquis de 
IVrallto, and llis Majesty. 

Conservatory.—Now that Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and other winter-flowering subjects 
have been housed, the work for a little 
is routine. The watering ought to be 
finished early in the morning, in order 
that the pathways may not harbour 
(lamp, which does more harm than a low 
temperature. A sharp look-out must he 
kept for insect liosts, for it is almost cer¬ 
tain that Chrysanthemums will develop 
green fly. If this is dealt witli in its 
earliest stages the chances are that no 
further outbreak will lie experienced. N"o 
matter lmw carefully the bottoms of 
Chrysanthemum pots were inspected prior 
to housing, a few snails are always 
brought ill. These speedily make their 
presence felt, and they must be limited 
down without delay. A nightly inspection 
with a bright lamp will soon account for 
them. A large plant of Heliotrope planted 
against a wall is very attractive, and 
practically ever-blooming. It is cut down 
periodically, but rapidly furnishes its 
allotted space. Ilegonia Gloire do Lor¬ 
raine, when in bloom, may find a place 
ill tlie conservatory, and in tlie cooler tem¬ 
perature its period of blooming is pro¬ 
longed. Ilulhs intended for this house, at 
present under ashes, are periodically in¬ 
spected. Early Xtmiinn Hyacinths may he 
had, without any forcing, in November, if 
lliey were sufficiently early potted, 
l’nper White Narcissi are usually grown 
in pans, chiefly for cutting. These are 
apt to draw badly and fall about, unless, 
which is not always possible, they can he 
kept rather near tlie glass. Fuchsias, 
now gone to rest, should never he put be¬ 
hind hot-water pipes. A cool, frost proof 
shed is a much better place in which to 
winter these useful plants. Owing, no 
doubt, to the hot summer, Arum Lilies, 
potted up about a month ago, are pushing 
up their sputhes. This early-flowering 
is rather unusual in my experience. 

Fruit.— All fruit has now been gathered. 
A look round the walls shows that in the 
majority of instances wood is ripening up 
well, and that there is an absence, of the 
gross, immature wood which was so 
noticeable last year. A collection of 
dessert l’lmns lias been thoroughly root- 
watered. Owing to the lack of water 
Ihese have had to wait until now, and it 
was found that for a considerable distance 
down tlie soil was very dry. I cannot 
honestly say that I believe in root-prun¬ 
ing, but where it is found to be beneficial 
a start may be made. Only one side of 
the tree operated on should be attended 
lo, leaving the other until another season. 
I think that if grossness of growth is 
observed in a young tree, lifting and re¬ 
planting while it is still young are tlie 
better way of dealing with it. Planting 
time is at hand, and it becomes necessary 
to remove old and worn-out trees, and to 
prepare tlie sites for those to be planted, 
whether in these sites or in others. Let 
the preparation of tlie soil he thorough, 
plant early, and plant well. It is well 
known that the life of a tree to a great ex¬ 
tent, depends upon the care expended in 
making tlie soil suited for its require¬ 
ments at planting time. Those who pro¬ 
pose to plant dessert Apples, such as 
Itibston Pippin, Lord Burghley, Clay- 
gate I’earniain, and Cox's Orange, will 
find that they succeed host where tlie soil 
is deep and warm. They do well on Para¬ 
dise. Ill preparing ground for Plums, lime 
or lime-rubbish is valuable. There is not, 



WINTER-FLOWERING 
ALGERIAN IRIS, 

Iris Stylosa. 


The flowers of t’his species are produced at Christmas lime 
mute naturally They are deliciously scented, and of 
that soft shade of blue or lavender which indies 
vote most attractive. If there is not sufficient incentive in 
that statement to induce you to buy tl few roots, it must lie 
assumed that either you have no desire for flowers when they 
aro or have tried to B row this Algi-rian „,**«, a „,i 

nave failed. If the latter be the ease, then you should anulv 
the remedy which is given in Bees Bull. Guide (price 1‘d ) 
It will ensure complete success. Strong: roots of 
flowering: size, bd. each; 5s. doz. 


I RIS SUSIANA, 

The Mourning Widow. 



most can only produce a hut 
spike of bell-slmped flower 
to be then thrown away, lit 
when asked to pay the sum 
sum for a root of an Iris to 1 
similarly treated, they pr 
test vehemently or pas* cold 
by. Why? Surely it is b 
« ause they do not realise tl 
immense difference let wee 
the stiff magnilicence of 
Hyacinth spike, and tl 
superb beauty of the j r 
flower. How shall we de 
‘Jv"-. it- Try and imagir 
this faultlessly-formed flow, 
t urned out in a most del: 
cate lavender *gre 
flashed with rose, an 
«>ver all a gossamer netwoi 
"f warm madder brown a- 
proaehing black in son 
places. Although one is wel 
paid the first season for tl 
out lay, yet many people mu 
S ufiinn Iric in Rowing this iris yei 

susian Ins. after year by giving the treu 

uu nt reeon.mended for Frei 
SII.H. May 1 e grown in pot 

M Tor -size fewerintr root! 

5d. each; Is. 6d. doz. 


DWARF HARDY 
IRISES, 

in mixture. 

These include the beautiful 

I. HELD REICH 11, violet ; 
CAUCASICA, yellow; 
GALATICA, lilac; 

and the rose 

GRANT-DUFFII, 

They are excellent for rockery or border, and make pretty 
pot plants. 

Strong flowering roots, ^d. each, 5s. doz. 


To Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, etc.—Bees Ltd, 
have prepared a Lantern Lecture, entitled “Plant 
Collecting in the Land of the Blue Poppy.” 

It IS ail interesting account of the travels of Mr. F. K Ward 
while collecting New Plants in China. The Lecture is 
printed, and there are about 50 lantern slides. Bees Ltd. 
will bo pleased to loan the slides, and send copies of the 
lecture free of charge to any society which may have con¬ 
venient vacant dates. Applications should be made at once, 
mentioning, whenever possible, two or more alternative 
dates. 

BEES LTD., 175b, Mill St., Liverpool. 
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ns a rule, sufficient lime used in fruit cul¬ 
ture. 

Kitchen garden.— Looking through an 
odd corner lately. I came upon a colony 
of the so-called Chinese Artichoke 
(Stachys tuberifera), which was grown to 
some extent a number of years ago, but 
which lost favour. It has, however, a 
certain value, coming in as it does when 
vegetables are scarce, and so being useful 
as a change. This root is not fastidious, 
and will grow in almost any soil or situa¬ 
tion; indeed, one of tlie reasons why it 
has been practically discarded was its en¬ 
croaching habit. Jerusalem Artichokes 
have made excessive growth during the 
present season. These are never lifted 
and stored, the stalks cut and laid cross- 
ways over tin* bed proving quite sufficient 
to protect them from frost. Asparagus in 
some castes is still quite green, hut if it is 
desired to make an early start with 
forcing no harm win result if the stems 
are cut over now. French Beans may 
now he considered at an end for all prac¬ 
tical purposes out-of-doors, and until after 
the New Year it is questionable if it pays 
to make a start with forcing. There has 
still been no frost capable of Injuring 
Cauliflowers, and among such things as 
Leeks, Celery, Kale, Sprouts, and Savoys 
groVtli is still going on. Broad Beans 
grow scarce and Pens are finished. The 
last lines of the latter to he of service 
were Ne Plus Ultra and Autocrat. Mildew 
was troublesome in their latter stages. 

Hardy borders and flower garden.- 
Asters, Dahlias, Cosmos, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Scabious, Tradescantias. and 
Salvias still go on unchecked. The last 
have done well, S. Pride of Zurich being 
remarkably full of flower. A large quan¬ 
tity of S. splendens is usually grown in 
pots, and a number of S. rutilans as well. 
Several plants of each of these varieties 
were not required, and they, too, are 
flowering outside with the greatest free¬ 
dom. I cannot recollect noticing S. ruti- 
lans in bloom out-of-doors previously, 
although S. splendens has been occasion¬ 
ally observed. Clumps of the Kaffir Lily 
(Schlzostylus coecinea), planted out for 
pot work later on, are already in flower. 
These, too, are much in advance of their 
usual period of blooming. Preparations 
are being made for planting Tulips and 
other spring flowering bulbs, and most of 
the plants of Wallflower and similar sub¬ 
jects have been got into position. Tuberohs 
Begonias in beds are not yet out of bloom, 
these and bedding plants generally having 
made great growth after the rains came. 
Grass is yet growing, and the machine is 
occasionally required, although the 
increasing softness of the ground will soon 
compel its discontinuance for the season. 

W. McGuffog. 

Tfalmnr, Kirlrudhriyftf. 

BIRDS. 

Death cf bird (Mrs. Darro ).—The bird 
died of over-fatness—fatty degeneration 
of the heart to be precise—caused either 
by the food given being of too fattening a 
nature, or by the quarters being too small 
to permit of sufficient exercise being 
taken, or it may he by a combination of 
the two evils. If you have more of the 
same class of birds give abundance of cage 
or aviary room, and assuming that the 
birds are fed upon mixed seeds, and are 
obliged to eat such up clean, add some 
extra canary seed to the mixture if the 
birds have not hitherto lacked cage room, 
if mixed seeds are given, and the seed- 
vessels habitually kept full, the birds may 
pick out the richest of the seeds only. Pro¬ 
vide greenstuff regularly and a little 
sound ripe fruit In-^eason.—J. T. Bird. 

Digitized by GOOgle 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Rust on Chrysanthemum leaves (F. Sum- 
meritlle ).—Your Chrysanthemum leaves show 
marks of a disease known as rust, hut there 
are no spores in them. If you use your 
plants for the supply of cuttings for another 
year it will be well to dip these in a prepara¬ 
tion of sulphide of potassium—£ an oz. to a 
gallon of water. 

FRUIT. 

Pear cracking (D. C. Walker).— The crack¬ 
ing of the fruit is due to an attack of the 
“ scab ’’-fungus (Fusicladium pirinum). This 
should be dealt with in the same way as for 
Apple-scab-fungus, both as to remedies and 
when to apply them, etc. 

Keeping fruit (J. Ross). —It is not the fruit- 
room or its construction that is all important, 
hut the harvesting of the fruit at the right 
moment. All fruit for storing must be care¬ 
fully hand-picked, as any bruising, however 
slight, quickly develops and eventually causes 
loss. In a fruit-room the temperature should 
range from 35 degs.. the very coldest, to 
45 degs., the warmest. A north position or 
under the shade of trees conduces to this 
equable temperature. The admission of light 
is not at all detrimental, provided it does not 
with it admit frost or, in milder weather, 
sun-heat. Some ventilation is desirable, but in 
frosty weather ft is not advisable to give any, 
as it would lower the temperature too much; 
neither should it he given when the weather 
is damp and muggy. Fruit-rooms should have 
a soil floor, as then enough moisture rises to 
keep the air just humid. Straw never should 
be used for covering the fruit, as it generates 
damp and mould. The shelves are best made 
of wood trellis, with the edges smoothed off. 
We should think that your somewhat damp 
basement rooms would be the best, the loft 
being too dry and liable to cause the fruit to 
shrivel. 

Soil for Black Currants and Gooseberries 

(Devon). The Black Currant must have a cool 
and moist rooting medium and a rather shady 
position. Black Currants are best without 
stems, as the production of slickers or ground 
stems is in their case necessary and has to be 
encouraged. As to soil the Gooseberry is 
most accommodating, for wherever ordinary 
garden crops succeed there the Gooseberry will 
do well. Even where the soil is heavy and not 
exactly suitable it can, as a rule, bo made so 
by the addition of farmyard manure. When 
this is not available bone-meal at the rate of 
4 lh. to the square yard may he used. Light 
soils can be greatly improved by digging in 
old hotbed manure and the contents of the 
rubbish heap when thoroughly decayed and 
been limed and turned two or three times. 
The Gooseberry requires an ample supply of 
moisture all through the growing season. As 
you propose planting on a fairly large scale, 
the ground will have to he deeply ploughed or 
trenched and plenty of manure added, seeing 
the trees usually occupy the site for several 
years. When the trees come into bearing they 
should be given a winter mulch of rotten 
manure. 

VEGETABLES. 

The Round Parsnip (G. IT. Clarke). —The 
Parsnip you send is that known as the Round 
Parsnip. The root is top-shaped, as in that 
you send, broader than long, 5 inches or 
6 inches across and 3 inches or 4 inches in 
depth. The leaves of this variety are fewer 
and thinner than those of the Long Parsnips, 
the root also swelling much sooner. 

Black-spot on Tomatoes (James Veitch ).— 
Your Tomatoes have been attacked by a 
fungoid pest known as " black-spot,” caused 
by moisture settling and hainring on the 
undersides of the fruit. Like all fungi, this 
germinates very fast in moisture, and M-ores 
washed to the base of the fruits remain there 
and soon increase. The house in which your 
Tomatoes are growing should be freely venti¬ 
lated during the night. Water should be given 
sparingly and plenty of air admitted during 
the day. Pick off and at once destroy all 
affected fruits. The beHt cure for this is made 
of 10 oz. of sulphide of potassium or liver of 
sulphur dissolved in 2 quarts of boiling water, 
adding 2 gallons of water and spraying the 
plants with this. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Scot-water for plants (Wybrom). —Tie up 
about a peck or more of soot in a piece of 
coarse open calico or canvas, then attach to 
it a stone or brickbat and put it into a tub or 
other suitable vessel. Fill up with water, and 
allow it to stand for a day or two, then stir 
up and squeeze the bag well several times, 
Let the fluid settle, and use in a perfectly 
c lear state, and be careful to dilute sufficiently 
with clear water. 

A poor lawn (Tennis-court ).—1, Yes, the 
plan you suggest would do, hut you cannot 
sow r the seed till next April. If, however, 
there are many hollows, and seeing you want 
a really good tennis-lawn, the best way would 
he to dig the whole up, make it firm and quite 
level, and then next April sow it down with 
good Grass seed. When digging you could 
pick out all the rough tussocks. 2, No, you 
will have to keep the Fuchsias in a green¬ 
house. or if you do not have such, then you 
must store them in some frost-proof shed until 
next spring. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Walter C. Joli/fe.—The reason of the non¬ 
flowering of your Lilacs is probably due to the 
fact that they were grafted plants and the 

Lilac has died.- Salopian.— Dress it with one 

of the many weed-killers now on the market. 
- Wybrom. —See reply to “A.,” re “Decay¬ 
ing leaves,” in our issue of November 1st, 
page 718.—-— J. Bland. —Your best plan will be 
to submit fruits of it to the Fruit Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, sending 
the same to the Royal Horticultural Hall, 

Vincent-square, Westminster, London, S.W.- 

Walton. —The only way to make sure is to lift 
the plant and ascertain whether the pink 
flower is that of a separate plant or a sport 
from the yellow flower. We rather think that 

two different varieties have been planted.- 

Jas. Arthur Vassie — Regret to say the Grapes 
came to hand so smashed that it is impossible 
to Bay what is the trouble. We should advise 
you to consult some practical gardener in 

your neighbourhood.-.4 Reader .—If your 

Cyclamens and Carnations have well filled the 
pots with roots then weak doses of liquid- 

manure may be given once a week.- M. E. C. 

—Put the mulch of leaves on when you start 
the Vines in the spring after having given the 

fertiliser you refer to.-F. D. Leys.—The 

only probable reason we can suggest is that 
the plants have been given too much water 
and that they have been left too long in the 
frames. Another thing is that the soil had 
not enough body in it—that is to say, there 
was insufficient fibre in it. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— A. J. Steven .—Specimen 

too dried up to name.- Mrs. Seale .—Sedum 

earneum variegatum.- Jas. McKcric .— 

Yellow flower, Achillea Eupatorium; the other, 

Btenactis speciosa (late blooms).- Mrs. 

Dickinson .—Impossible to name from such a 
poor specimen as you send us.— II. J. K. T. — 
Fuchsia splendens. 

Names of fruits.— R. E. K. —Apple not recog¬ 
nised. very likely a local sort.— —Cold Ash. — 
Apples : 2, Beauty of Hants, a form of Blen¬ 
heim Orange; 3, Cockle’s Pippin, a well-known 
Sussex Apple.- Robert Davison.- —Pear Sou¬ 
venir de Congr6s.- J. W. M .—Apples : 1, 

Golden Pippin; 2. Blenheim Orange: 3. 

Warner’s King; 4, Cox’s Orange.- G .—Apples: 

1, King of the Pippins; 2, Golden Noble: 3, 

Golden Spire; 4, Lord Derby.- B. F .—Apples : 

1. Mere do Menage; 2. Peasgood's Nonsuch: 3, 

Cox’s Pomona: 4, Cellini,- A. S. East- 

Apples : 1, Yellow Ingestrie; 2. King of the 
Pippins; 3. Wellington. Pear: 4. Souvenir de 
Congr£s.— -V. A.- Apples: 1. Waltham Abbey 
Seedling; 2. Cellini; 3, Yorkshire Beauty; 4. 
Ribston.—— T. P. W. —Apples: 1, Eckliuville 
Seedling; 2, Lord Derby; 3, Cox’s Orange; 4. 

Blenheim (very small fruits).- D. —Pears: 

1, Jersey Gratioli; 2. Louise Bonne of Jersey; 

3, Glou Morceau, should like to see later. 

Apple : 4. Tower of Glamis.-- T. T. R .-—Apples : 

1. Rymer: 2. Cellini; 3, King of the Pippins: 

4. Ecklinville Seedling.-J. W. L— Pears : 1. 

Beurre d’Amanlis; 2. Pitmaston. Apples: 3, 

Blenheim Orange; 4, Lady Henniker.- E. L.— 

Apples: 1, Annie Elizabeth: 2. Red or Winter 
Hawthornden; 3. Alfriston, a valuable late 
Apple; 4, Mere de Manage. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Br.ES, Ltd.. Liverpool.— List of Guaraniested 
Roses. Shrubs, Clematis. Hardy Plants, etc. 

It. Wallace and Co,, Kilnfield Gardens, Col¬ 
chester. —Hardy Bulbs, Tubers, and Rhizomes ; 
Hardy Plants and Alnincs; Garden Desiyn. 

Laxton Bros., Bedford.— List of Frutt-trces 
and Roses. 

Wm. Artindale and Son, Sheffield.— .4 uturnn 
List of Choice Street Peas. 

W. Wells and Co.. Ltd.. Mer3tham.— List of 
Chrysanthemums, Carnations, etc., etc. 

Piiipfs and Ireland, Alpine Nursery, Barn- 
ham, Sussex.— Choice Alpines, Rock Shrubs, 
etc..: Composts and Positions for Rock Plants, 
Hoiv to Make, Plant, and Keep a Rockery. 


Frogs. Last week I was digging out some 
stiff clay against a small terrace wall. Having 
taken away the Grass sod I found, some 
6 inches below, eleven large frogs clustered 
against the wall. I should be glad to know 
if any of your readers have come across frogs 
hibernating in a colony. The spot is some 
50 yards or 60 yards from a small pond and 
the frogs were enormous.—D. Roscoe. 


The Cinnamon Vine.—Can you let me know 
through your columns the botanical name of 
the Cinnamon Vine? The description given 
me is that it has Vine-shaped leaves, has a 
root made up of flattened tubers—similar to 
flattened Potatoes—and grows about 20 feet in 
a season. 1 am sorry 1 cannot describe the 
flowers, but I believe they are purple.—B. N. 


The National Sweet Pea Society. —We are 

asked to state that owing to Mr. C. H. Curtis 
being unable through business reasons to act 
.as lion, secretary to the above society, M r. 
Henry D. Tigwell, Harrow View, Greenford, 
Middlesex, was appointed secretary at the 
annual meeting held on October 20th, 1913. 
All communications relating to the society 
should therefore be addressed to him. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Saxlfraga Fortune!. - This tall and 
graceful plant is welcome in auiuniu, in 
spite of our being so rich in Buck foils. It 
is of easy culture and Lardy generally. 
From l'riar l’ark. 

Campanula garganica alba.— This is a 
graceful little adornment of the rock 
garden, like .so'many of its fellows. It Is 
not quite white, but has a delicate suf¬ 
fusion of blue. It is from Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

The true Musk.— Will any of your 
readers kindly tell us where to get the old 
Musk plant once common iii gardens? The 
one we now see is a scentless, poor thing— 
uu unfortunate and miscalled improve¬ 
ment.—W. 

Erigeron aurantiacus. — A handsome, 
delicately-coloured kind, hut why so 
mimed we do not know, as the colour is 
lavender-blue. From Sir Frank Crisp. A 
welcome flower ou tile flrst day of Novem¬ 
ber. The name may be given owiug to the 
disc. 


The Jalap plant in autumn. — 1 

despaired of this iu autumn because it did 
not flower, and now the last day of 
autumn it oiiens beautifully on a soutli 
wall. The soil is a bit heavy, which does 
not encourage early bloom, and I must 
plant it aguin and make the soil lighter.— 
IV., Sussex. 


Solidago Virgaurea prostrata.— I often 
think, when looking at the wild Solidago 
of our woods, that it is us pretty as some 
of the American kinds of Golden Bod. 
This is a prostrate form of it which might 
be pretty in parts of the rock garden, 
though few would care to give u place 
to things of this order. 


Peccan Hut.— This delicious Nut is in 
again 1 am glad to say. It is becoming an 
important culture in the United States— 
best in the southern States, iierhaps— 
and new varieties of it are being raised, 
some of them quite delicious. As it is a 
rure tliiug in shops I may say 1 get mine 
from Mr. Lewis Solomon, Central-avenue, 
Covent Garden.—W. 


An autumn grouping.— A very effective 
grouping is now assuming a beautiful 
autumnal colouring on the banks of the 
tennis ground—via., a large group of Ber- 
beris Thunbergi, the cut-leaved Japanese 
purple Maples, arid about 1,000 blooms of 
the Belladonna Lilies. When planted In 
niass the colours harmonise with each 
other - Bleu. H. Beamish, 
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Begonia Weltoniensis.— Every year 1 
appreciate this more highly, aud grow il 
iu increasing numbers. Cuttings placed in 
a close propagating pit root iu spring ns 
freely as Coleuses. In 8-inch pots plants 
almost a yard through may be obtained Iu 
a season, and are useful for greenhouse 
work in summer and autumn. I have used 
It. Weltoniensis as a room plant, hut its 
habit of dropping its blooms is rather 
against it for this purpose. 1 propose try¬ 
ing it in the open air next season.— Kirk. 

Roses in November from Scotland.— We 
have a box of beautiful Roses from Iial- 
mae, in Kirkcudbright—a welcome sight 
In the early days of November iu our 
southern land, and even in Scotland, 
where Boses do so finely. The best thing 
for Boses is the absence of the hot sun, 
which in Italy and Eastern America 
burns them up. This shows that our 
islands suit them, and it is a good thing 
that our own people are giving us such 
beautiful Boses as those raised by A. 
Dickson aud Sous iu Ireland. 

Humea elegans poisonous.— A gardener 
of my acquaintance recently told me that 
he has been compelled to give up the cul¬ 
ture of Humea elegans, owing to the 
irritating effect it bus upou his skiu. The 
effect, lie said, resembled greatly that pro¬ 
duced iu some cases by Primula obeoulea. 
I have never previously heard of Humea 
elegans being objectionable in this resiiect, 
and have grown both this and P. obconiea 
without any trouble whatever, although in 
two separate cases I have known P. 
obconiea to lie poisonous. The exiierience 
of any of your renders as regards H. 
elegans would lie valuable.— K. Bright. 

Michaelmas Daisies in the wild garden. 
—Very charming effects can be produced at 
a trifliug cost by planting large clumps of 
Michaelmas Daisies iu the wilder parts 
of the garden, and even in thin woodland, 
for their flowers light up the Iandscai>e at 
a time when bloom is scarce, and they last 
for a considerable time in good condition. 
The mauve and white-flowered forms are 
more suitable for the purpose than those 
with red flowers, but any of the varieties, 
from the dwarf A. Amelius and its variety 
bessurahieus to the larger - growing and 
free-flowering Climax, may be used. The 
positions to be planted may be dug over, 
and if the soil is poor mariure added. As 
a rule the plants give no further trouble. 
Every second year they may be lifted, 
divided, and replanted after the ground 
lias been manured, riant iu an informal 
manner, for the more natural the muss the 
better is the effect.—W. D. 
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Nemesias in autumn. In Lhe latter end 
of October, Nemesias are flowering 
brightly. This is, of course, an excep¬ 
tional autumn, Runner Roans and Veget¬ 
able Marrows not having been touched by 
frost, and I do not know how much frost 
this annual bears without injury. It says 
much, however, for the decorative value 
of auy garden plant if it can he showy 
at so late a period, and can produce ils 
flowers, iu jierfection for so many weeks. 
Nemesias should be borne in mind by I hose 
who have not much accommodation for 
bedding plants.— J. Cohn hill. 

Artificial colouring in the garden.— The 
French claim to be the most artistic of 
lieoples, and still as regards gardening they 
are in a barbarous state. What they call 
“Mosaic culture” is rampant in France, 
but a M. Charles Moquet has gone oue 
better, and invented a way of eolouriug 
the garden artificially so as to give the 
effect of a summer garden in the winter, 
or, in his own words, to got “ the illusion 
complete ” of the flower season. What he 
does is to get the plant known as 
Butcher’s Broom, which is common in 
France, and stain the leaves of it any 
colour preferred aud stick it all over the 
beds. Tbe author of this wonderful in- 
vention—La Fragonine it is called—pub¬ 
lishes a lot of testimonials as to the 
“superb effects” which are given by it. 
To this surely we may apply the French 
word “ comble ” of ubsurdity. 

Dwarf Michaelmas Daisies. As men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Arnott, page «85, there is a 
scarcity of really dwarf Michaelmas 
Daisies. In a representative collection 
in these gardens there are, in addition to 
the variety which he mentions, two which 
are of distinctly dwarf habit. One of 
these is A. eminens, which has been grown 
for a considerable number of years, and 
which is rather under 2 feet in height. 
This is a most free-flowering variety. 
Individual blooms, however, are small, 
and the habit of the plant being semi- 
prostrate, the effect is pleasing. A. emi¬ 
nens blooms in early September and is 
very enduring. The other variety was 
added to the collection two seasons ago 
under the name of General Giavonelli. 
This, too, is well under the average height 
of the dwnrfor Asters, being about 
20 inches high. Distinct both in flower 
and In foliage, it blooms on much- 
branched stems, the white flowers being 
somewhat stellate. The iieriod of flower¬ 
ing is the latter part of September.-— 
W. McG., Butman, Kirkcudbright, 
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Nurserymen's fruit-tree catalogues.— 

The letter of “ W. J. Farmer,” in your 
last Issue, on the Apple -Newtown Pippin 
in particular and on nurserymen in 
genera], exhibits so little realisation of 
the conditions which govern the demand 
for fruit-trees and of the behaviour of 
fruits themselves in different localities 
Hint I venture to point out a few considera¬ 
tions which may not have been taken into 
account by him. Primarily, a nursery¬ 
man has to supply a demand for fruit- 
trees, and his advisory functions are quite 
a secondary consideration, in the exercise 
of which he is often suspected of “ foist¬ 
ing inferior varieties on the public.” His 
customers are drawn from many sources, 
their gardens are in varying latitudes and 
of different climates anil soils. Addedjo this 
is the incalculable variation of personal 
tastes and tlie different objects for which 
the fruits may be required. To the market 
grower profit is the only consideration, 
hence Lord Derby and its like. The nma- 
leur may choose a particular fruit for a 
dozen reasons, such as sentimental re¬ 
membrances of early-orehard explorations 
or a patriotic preference for a local sort. 
1 n Essex D’Arcy Spice is the Apple which 
all agree to be unapproachable in flavour, 
but in Kent it is certainly not wortli grow¬ 
ing Then there is the class to whom the 
exhibition table is the goal of their efforts. 
The fascination of abnormal size seems to 
have been inherent in human nature 
liefore and since the days of Troy, and in 
France a class of "Fruits de Parade” is 
recognised. It follows, therefore, that the 
nurseryman’s catalogue will contain many 
varieties unsuitable to many tastes and 
districts, but I venture to think that all 
will have a special qualification in some 
direction. The resourcefulness of the 
nurseryman in the matter of superlatives 
is an old joke, which lias no doubt some 
foundation in fact. Hut it must always 
be remembered that a fruit catalogue is a 
selection of the best fruits of many 
hundreds of years, and were a list made of 
the masterpieces in any art it is probable 
that tile same feature would be observed, 
and certain it is that no one list could 
be made about which all experts would 
be of one mind. The Apple Charles Boss 
is especially selected for opprobrious 
treatment. I must confess that at one 
time I thought but little of this Apple, 
but seeing sjiecimens from a district fn 
which the soil overlies tire chalk, I found 
it to combine both good looks and flavour. 
A weed it may be, but surely a weed after 
flic Shakespearean kind: “Who art so 
lovely, fair, and smell's! so sweet that 
senses ache at thee.”—E. A. It. 

Decaisnea Fargesi. —A very interesting 
exhibit at the Horticultural Hall on 
November 4th was a branch of this 
Chinese tree or shrub, bearing several of 
its strangely-coloured fruits. It comes 
from Western China, was first discovered 
by Father Farges of file Homan Catholic 
Mission, and was named and described as 
long ago as 1802. Though first found in 
tlie Provence of Szechuan, it has been by 
other explorers collected in neighbouring 
provinces. Mr. E. II. Wilson sent home 
seeds. It is a member of the Berberis 
family, but as unlike an ordinary Bar¬ 
berry as it well can be. for it is a deci¬ 
duous shrub or small tree, clothed with 
long pinnate leaves. The flowers, which 
are borne in large panicles, are yellowish 
and not particularly showy, but the fruits, 
totally unlike those of any other tree or 
shrub, are somewhat of the shaiK! of a 
Broad Bean, but rounder and about 
4 inches in length. When ripe the fruits 
are of a deep blue colour, a most un¬ 
common tint. They contain black seeds 
set in a mucilaginous substance. Doubts 
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have been expressed as to its thorough 
hardiness, but it thrives well at Coonibe 
Wood, where it has boon raised in quan¬ 
tity from seeds.—K. It. W. 

A note from Jamaica.— Our island is 
wonderfully beautiful just now. Tem¬ 
perature in the high 70’s, frequent—one 
every other day, about—heavy showers of 
an inch or so in an hour, and then bright 
sun again. You may guess how things 
grow. It is glorious to see the valleys at 
the first touch of the sun while they are 
still full of atmosphere. Later in the day 
they lose this, and the outlines become 
hard and definite and less interesting.— 
W. .1. 

The Medlar.— The Medlar is seldom 
selected for planting, as the fruit iierhaps 
is favoured by few, yet it certainly should 
not lie passed over, as it possesses other 
interesting features which are frequently 
overlooked. It is well worthy of being in¬ 
cluded among flowering trees and shrubs, 
and would add interest to any collection, 
first for its large, conspicuous white 
flowers in spring and handsome foliage, 
and again in autumn when the latter 
assumes varied and very rich hues of 
colouring. Indeed, in some seasons few 
trees can surpass the Medlar for richly- 
coloured foliage, and for this reason alone 
it should be planted more freely.—B. P. 

Desfontainea spinosa. —It would be 
interesting to know to what degree this 
evergreen flowering shrub merits the term 
hardy in the British Isles. It was intro¬ 
duced into English gardens about fifty 
years ago, was grown as a pot plant, and 
one of the first things I saw in the nursery 
where I commenced my gardening career 
w r as a tolerably large plant in an 8-inch 
pot. It did not carry many flowers, but I 
thought it, and do now, a distinct and 
handsome evergreen. It is, of course, not 
enough that a plant exists in the open, we 
want it to thrive and show us something 
of its true beauty, and that is why many 
have discarded this Desfontainea. Where 
not quite happy many of the leaves fall, 
and this is fatal to the worth of an ever¬ 
green. It is, however, worth trying, and 
success comes sometimes when least ex¬ 
pected.— J. Cohnhill. 

A note from Bettws-y-Coed. —What be¬ 
comes of tile seed of Epilobium rosmatini- 
folium? I have never seen a seedling 
during the many years I have had plants. 
And why do no seedlings come from 
Scrophularia nodosa variegata? I know 
a Scotch garden where there is a great 
number of this handsome plant, but the 
gardener says he has never seen a seed¬ 
ling. About nine years ago a very dwarf 
Aster appeared here on the face of a rock. 

1 believe it is called at Kew Aster 
“ E. C. B.” nanus. It is 0 inches high 
and has blue flowers with yellow centre. 
No seedlings have come from this till the 
present year. Three seedlings have 
flowered since July — from 1 inch to 

2 inches high—and of a much better colour 
titan the parent plant. Last year Messrs. 
1!. Wallace and Co., of Colchester, sowed 
a quantity of seed from this plant without 
result.— E. Charles Buxton. 

Lonicera Hildebrandtiana. — This, the 
giant among the Honeysuckles, is a native 
of Burmah, and must, therefore, be con¬ 
sidered a greenhouse plant over the 
greater part of this country. In the south¬ 
west, however, it has been found to suc¬ 
ceed on the open wall. Some years ago 
tile late Bev. Henry Ewbank. in writing 
of it, said that, having regard to its 
habitat, it required to be exposed to every 
beam of the sun from its rising to its 
setting. He was the first to flower it in 
tile open in his garden at Hyde, in the Isle 
of Wight. The only wall at my disposal 
faces nortli-wcst, and only receives about 


three hours sunshine in the day. When 1 
planted this Honeysuckle against it I had 
little hope of its flowering. However, 
after it hud been in position for about 
eighteen mouths it produced a single 
flower-cluster, and since that time it has 
bloomed abundantly every year. This 
proves that it will flower in a position 
where it gets but little sunshine. The 
blossoms, which are generally produced in 
August, are each fully 6 incites in length, 
and nearly 5 inches across at the mouth. 
At first they are pale yellowish-white, but 
they soon deepen in colour, and eventually 
become rich orange, while they are also 
sweetly scented. In the warmer localities 
it may well he grown on a south wall, for, 
although my plant, on a north-west wall, 
has flowered well, a sunnier site is, doubt¬ 
less. to be preferred. In the colder dis¬ 
tricts it should prove valuable for the 
greenhouse, where its scented flower 
clusters should render it an acquisition. 
My specimen is rather over 7 feet, in 
height and (> feet across. This year it 
bore considerably more than 200 seed- 
pods. all of which, with the exception of 
six. have been removed.— Wyndham Fitz- 

HEItUEUT. 

A French idea of an English garden.— 

A French journal— La Vie a la Campagnic 
—is taking an interest in English gardens, 
tiut begins at the wrong end. In the 
October number we find two naked figures 
in an amorous attitude and some writing 
to justify their presence in a garden. We 
dissent wholly from this Idea of a garden 
of the statues which might be very well in 
place in a cafd chantant or a theatre. 
French artists have already disfigured the 
gardens of France so much with their 
statues that the French themselves are 
beginning to cry out against it. In 
America, too, this mania for statuary has 
bitten some of the young architects who 
make slmui Italian gardens for their 
friends, hut there the climate is so severe 
that they have to early the statues in¬ 
doors for the winter. This is the French 
inscription below the statues referred 
to 

DAPnmS ET CHLOE, par Carpeaur. 
—(Euvre spicialeme.nt fhr pour la 
dicoration d’un Jardin d’Angletcrre 
et qui a la grdee ct la fratcheur run- 
lique d’un motif destine a sc dc- 
coupcr dans un decor naturel. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles.— 
Although numerous garden varieties of 
Ceanothus have been introduced since this 
appeared, it lias not been surpassed in 
general usefulness and beauty. Few 
shrubs have such a prolonged season of 
bloom, for it blossoms from early July 
until cut back by frost. At the present 
time, the latter end of October, it is a 
mass of bloom, and has been so for three 
months. A form of the Mexican C. 
azureus, it is hardier than most Mexican 
plants, for it stands uninjured about 
London in the open ground, through all 
but the coldest winters. When grown in 
the open it Is usually met with as a bush 
3 feet to 4 feet high, but when planted 
against a wall it often grows to a height 
of 12 feet or more. The bright blue 
flowers are borne in large terminal 
panicles, and the removal of the earlier 
ones as soon as the flowers fade is con¬ 
ducive to file production of new shoots, 
which, in their turn, produce similar heads 
of bloom. Tlie secret of success in the cul¬ 
ture of this plant lies in keeping the 
plant furnished with young wood. This is 
brought about by cutting the stronger 
shoots back to within (J inches of tlie base 
each year, and tlie weaker shoots to within 
one or two eyes of the base. In the case 
of wall plants it is possible to remove one 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CKINUM POWELLI. 

Where warm aiul sheltered positions exist 
in the garden, Crinum 1’owelli, a cross 
between C. capense and C. Mooreannm is 
capable of fine results, by reason of the 
exceptional characteristic boldness of its 
growth and the bold umbels of its flowers. 
Practically speaking, there are three dis¬ 
tinct garden forms of this hybrid—viz., a 


once well established in any given spot. 
Not less than 2 feet deep of good soil, and 
better still should 3 feet be given, the 
whole made tolerably firm below, and also 
round about the bulbs. Above the bulbs 
this firmness should be moderated, other¬ 
wise crooked stems and the like may 
result. 


THE BARBER IX THE GARDEN. 

Mr. Sydney Spalding, in his article, “The 
Barber in the Garden” (page (185 of 
l Gardening Ieluktrated) expresses a wish 
to learn tire “defence” of this “accom¬ 
plishment ” and tlie views of its admirers. 


these old gardens it is quite useless to try 
nnd show it to them. Their charm is 
nameless—inexplicable, if you will—but it 
is none the less potent for those who have 
eyes to see it. To many of ns who love 
wild nature most intensely the attempt to 
copy and reproduce her artificially seems 
to result only in vulgar desecration —vide 
most rock gardens and many so-called 
water and bog gardens. Certainly very 
few of these modern caricatures of Nature 
would “ move ” any artist to paint them. 

L. D. Digby. 

[Having invited someone “ to tread on 
the tail o’my coat,” I am delighted that my 
challenge has been accepted, and that an 
admirer of the barber’s work who signs 
“ L. D. Digby” has come out Into the 
open. I am sorry that your oorresjiondent 
does not tell me what the defence of 
tlie barber’s work is, but is nniienf 
with saying that tlie charm of gardens 


dark rosy flower, a light or flesh-coloured | It is curious to note tlie vehemence -1 had 
variety, and a pure white form, tlie buds 1 almost said fury—with which the op- 
of which are greenish. Each scape reaches ponents of topiary attack it, and it is 
a height of from 2 feet to 4 feet. Very 1 probably quite waste of words to reply to 
strong clumps throw up from five to | so energetic a denunciation. But one 
twenty spikes each season, and are very point in his letter T should like to corn- 
attractive. meat upon. He asks, "What artist 



Crinum Poitielli album in the gardens at Hillbrook Place, Iver, Bucks, 


Culture. —All that is needed, apart 
from the warm and sheltered position , 
named, is a specially prepared bod of deep ! 
soil, with ample drainage. A knowledge 
of the bulbs and their size particularly 
will give cultivators a good idea of the I 
depth necessary to accommodate such 
things, and at the same time provide a 
sufficient covering overhead. The latter, I 
however, may be given from above in 
those circumstances where this is rendered 
necessary by the shallowness of the ( 
natural soil, or where a possible wet sub¬ 
soil precludes the idea of descending to 
the requisite depth. Good loam nnd leaf- 
soil in equal parts, and plenty of rotten 
manure worked in deeply with some sharp 
grit, will do such things well, and it is 
necessary that the preparation should be 
good and genuine in every way. because 
of the time such things may remain when 
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worthy of tlie name could be found who 
would bo moved to paint a collection of 
distorted trees and shrubs?” Evidently 
he has never seen the exquisite collections 
of paintings periodically exhibited by ' 
Mr. G. Elgood and Mr. E. A. Rowe (to 
mention two only of the great garden 
painters of the day). The pictures of 
these men seem to have captured the very 
spirit of the garden, and to hold the sunny 
atmosphere, while their Pinks and 
Paeonies, Delphiniums and Irises seem to ; 
be growing nnd alive. Certainly no one 
can deny to them the title of “artists I 
worthy of the name.” And yet, if Mr. 
Spalding will inquire. I think he will find 
that something like eighty or ninety per 
cent, of the gardens chosen by such 
painters have as a prominent feature some 
piece of topiary work. If Mr. Spalding 
and his friends do not feel the spell of 


with topiary work in them Is “ nameless- 
inexplicable.” 

1 feel that too, and I have given as a 
reason that trees and shrubs, when 
chopped into fantastic shapes by man, are 
robbed of the beauty designed for them by 
their Creator. I am familiar with the 
work of the painters mentioned, and of 
many others of the same kind. I have 
tried to be charitable by accounting for 
much of what I have seen of this class of 
painting by supposing that painters must 
live like other people, and that they are 
often tempted to follow a phase of public 
taste rather than to lead it. I have not. 
heard of artists of the calibre of Alfred 
Parsons, or the late Henry Moon, who 
were moved to paint the barber’s work in 
any form. These wore the type of artist I 
had in mind, and no adj^tives are needed 
to describe them as garden painters. 
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I do not think it ought to he difficult to 
make me feel the spell of an old garden. 
I have lived in one nearly all my life. 
Although, naturally, I had no part in its 
original design, I have planted every 
shrub and flower that is in it to-day, and 
have got rid of some rubbish of the Privet, 
common Laurel, and Snowberry order. 
Perhaps no one is more keenly alive to its 
deficiencies than I am Nevertheless, 
when friends or strangers come, the 
common remark is: “What a nice old 
world garden.” Yet there is no piece 
of topiary work in it to tempt Mr. 
LI good or Mr. Rowe. I would gladly show 
them gardens, both large and small, of 
greater natural beauty than those they 
exhibit in paint—gardens where the effect 
of colonies of flowers is enhanced by the 
skilful grouping of graceful flowering 
shrubs, and where the cfwners would as 
soon think of topiary work as a garden 
adornment as of an effigy of Guy Fawkes 
or any other old scarecrow. 

It seems that admirers of topiary work 
are anxious to be regarded as reverent 
lovers of nature. I venture to define for 
them their faith: “We have as great a 
reverence for nature as anyone, but we 
think we can do a hit better ourselves.” 

I hope that your correspondent will for¬ 
give the criticism I am going to make on 
the statement that “To many of us who 
love wild nature most intensely, the at¬ 
tempt to copy and reproduce her artificially 
seems to result only in vulgar desecration.” 
Surely the barber’s garden is the most 
flagrant example of this. A bird is a 
beautiful creation of nature. You “ copy ” 
“and reproduce” its form “artificially” 
in a shrub. This seems to me to be a double 
dose of vulgar desecration. You ruin tin; 
shaix? of a shrub, and you do not make 
anything that suggests the beauty of a 
bird. I confess that I have no eye to sec 
the charm of this, and T am waiting still 
to hear the defence of it.— Sydney Spald- 

ino.] 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Aster diffusus horizontalis. — This 
appeals to me as one of the late-flowering 
Michaelmas Daisies, it is a dwarf-grow¬ 
ing variety studded thickly with small 
white flowers with red centres. It stands 
a long time, and I have cut flowers from 
it in good condition far into November. 

Iris Snow Queen.— This is a far finer 
plant than any white variety of Iris 
sibirica that I have seen, the different 
parts of the flower being bolder and more 
ornamental than those of the Siberian 
Iris, 'and it is also a good grower. The 
leaves also seem to me to be broader than 
those of 1. sibirica. It is apparently as 
easily grown in common soil as in a moist 
place, such as Iris sibirica naturally 
loves. 

Pyrethrums. — “ Leahurst,” in your 
Issue of October 18, advocates dividing, 
and I have found out the wisdom of such 
ndvi<*e. 1 have a few old clumps, and, 
although they bloom fairly well, they do 
not give such good flowers as the plants 
which have been divided, and are only of 
medium size. This brings up the question 
of the best time to divide Pyrethrums. 1 
know some divide them in early spring, 
just when they are pushing forth their 
growths; others about the flowering time, 
doing so even when they are in full bloom. 
Most of my friends propagate by division 
just, after flowering is over. I think the 
last practice is ns good as any, provided, 
if weather is dry, the plants are attended 
to with water. I should like to hear what 
Mr. Jenkins has got to say on the ques¬ 
tion. 


Erodium hybridum. —I have received a 
plant under this nnme with bright purple 
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flowers tinged with a kind of magenta hue 
not always acceptable to me. I have not 
come across a plant of its size and class 
which will flower so continuously all the 
summer through, and into October and 
even November. 

POTENTTI.LA VAT.DERTA. —Although tills 
has long ceased flowering, its autumnal 
tints—green and brown and amber—are 
very j ire tty. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


MUTISIA DECURRENS. 

This very distinct Chilian climber 
has flowered well with me this summer, 
and has still a few more buds to expand. 
The largest blossoms are each fully 
5 inches across, their gracefully reflexing 
petals being of a brilliant orange, which, 
in the sunlight, almost appears scarlet. 
Its mode of growth is very interesting, 
the midribs of the leaves being prolonged 
into tendrils, that wind themselves round 
any projection or branch, and securely 
anchor the plant. The flowers are very 
lasting when cut just before they expand, 
some that have been in the house having 
teinained fresh for a full fortnight. 
Mutisia decurrens is exceedingly difficult 
to procure. For over a year I fruitlessly 
endeavoured to obtain a plant., and subse¬ 
quently received two from different 
sources. Those were planted out against a 
low gable over which Berberidopsis 
corallina was trained on wire-netting. 
The Mutisia grew up behind the Berberi- 
dopsis, thus obtaining the requisite shade 
for the stems, and continued to grow’ 
through the entire winter. In the follow¬ 
ing spring they emerged at the top of 
I he gable, branched freely, and bore many 
blooms. The plants, sheltered by high 
walls on all sides except the south-west, in 
the summer get the sun for about four 
hours from II a.m. They are planted in 
loam, peat, and road-grit to a depth of 
1 foot, this soil overlying 1 foot of broken 
bricks and stones to ensure perfect drain¬ 
age. The stems behind the Berber idopp is 
are quite brown and leafless, and no 
suckers have as yet appeared near the 
roots, though in some cases they are stated 
to be produced in quantity. This Mutisia, 
though a native of Chili, is fairly hardy, 
since it has succeeded, unprotected, in the 
open as far north as Edinburgh.— Wynd- 
HAM FlTZHERBERT. 


AUTUMN PLANTING. 

In connection with the above work, now 
that bulbs enter so largely into the scheme 
of planting, it is necessary to note speci¬ 
ally the time of blooming as well as the 
shades of colour, so that no considerable 
part of the garden shall be without flowers 
during the season for which this autumn 
planting makes provision. Daffodils, as 
represented by Blackwell and the late- 
flowering poeticus, Hyacinths by General 
Pelissier and Queen of the Blues, and 
Tulips by Prosperine and Oouleur Car¬ 
dinal are instances of early and late- 
flowering with countless intervening sorts. 
In plants used for carpeting, too, there is 
considerable difference in the flowering 
season, alike in the siiecies and their 
varieties, the latter applying more parti¬ 
cularly to the Myosotis and Si lone 
families. Some of those introduced 
within the last few years are close and 
erect in habit, and those are not so satis¬ 
factory as cai*iK»t plants ns the older sorts. 
Besides the above, Arnbis single and 
double and Nemophila insignis and N. 
atomnria oculata are most generally used 
as undergrowth, and may be planted to 
supply the necessary shade as a pleasing 
contrast to the flowering bulbs. In large 
beds the bulbs may be planted In fair¬ 


sized clumps rather than dotted all over 
the bed, the taller flowers and the oari>et 
alike showing to better advantage in this 
way. 

Now that the introduction of so many 
now varieties, especially among Daffodils 
and Tulips, has supplied a greatly pro¬ 
longed and continuous flowering display, 
one sees very little in Ihe flower garden 
of variegated and berried shrubs, speci¬ 
men Conifers, and the like, at one time 
very popular. Their exclusion is not to l>e 
deplored, as they always seemed some¬ 
what out of character with their sur¬ 
roundings. In connection with Wall¬ 
flowers, it is best to act on the principle 
of one bed, one colour, and arrange the 
dark, the rich orange, and various other 
shades to harmonise with other things. 
Wallflowers are best alone, as there is no 
other flower that goes satisfactorily with 
them. Small beds may be planted with 
seedling Polyanthuses or some of the best 
forms of Daisies. In selecting bulbs to be 
used with dwnrfer plants it should be re¬ 
membered that the flower should attain 
a sufficient height to show well above the 
carpet. Higlidass and well-developed 
flowers of Hyacinths. Daffodils, or Tulips 
should stand out so that they can be seen, 
and not bo smothered by their surround¬ 
ings. E. B. S. 

PLANTS FOR NARROW BORDER. 
Kindly advise me as to what choice bulbs or 
alpine or dwarf plants you would recommend 
for a narrow bed (1 foot wide. 30 yards lone) 
at the foot of a wall facing south (wall feet 
high) so is very sheltered, warm, and 
sunny. The wall is a dry one with a lot of 
plants in it. so T should not like anythin'? 
more than 6 inches to 9 inches high ; soil 
turfy loam. —W. 

[The better way would be to plant 
dwarf-growing, bulbous-rooted plants in 
conjunction with Alpines, as calculated to 
make the border interesting and enjoyable 
over a long period. Of dwarf-growing 
alpines, you might try Adonis pyrenaica, 
A. vernalis, A. amurensis fl.-pl., Aubrietia 
Lavender, A. Moerheimi, A. Dr. Mules. A. 
Souvenir do W. Ingrain. Achillea 
Kelleri, A. ageratifolia, A. Clavenme. A. 
rupcstris. Anemone npennina, A. hlanda. 
A. h. Rcythinica, A. palmata, A. p. alba, 
Aquilogia cmrulea, A. Stuart I, Arnebia 
echloidcs, Asperula suberosa, Aster sub- 
ca?ruleus, A. nlpinus in variety, Campanula 
pul la, C. G. F. Wilson, C. pusilln Miss 
Willmotf, Oorydalis cheilantbifolia, C. 
Wilsoni, O. thalictrifolia. Cyclamen 
Couin, C. C. album, C. neapolitamim, C. 
n. album. Geranium argenteuni, Incar- 
villea grandiflora, I. brovipos. Iris reticu¬ 
lata, I-, histrioides major, Lithosjiermum 
Heavenly Blue, Noccfca alpina, Onosma 
taurieum. O. albo-rosoum, Oxalis ennea- 
phylla ; any of the alpine and subulata 
Phloxes which, at a few inches high, give 
perfect sheets of colour; Platycodon 
Maries!, Ranunculus amplexicaulls, San- 
guinarla canadensis, Saxifraga apieulata, 
S. a. alba, S. Elizabetlne, S. cochlearis, S. 
oppositifolia in variety, and a select set of 
the newer mossy sorts: Silono nlpostris. 
Thymus Serpyllum cocci nous, Tinrel la 
eordifolin. and Thai lot rifm minus a diant i- 
folium. With these might be associated 
Crocus species for autumn, winter, and 
spring flowering; also Cliionodoxas, 
Fritillaria Meleagris, Leucojum vernum, 
►Stornbergia lutea, Muscari botryoides 
and album, M. racemosum, M. Heavenly 
Blue. Seillas in variety, the dwarfest Nar¬ 
cissi, as nanus, cyclamineus. Queen of 
Spain, Erantliis h.vernalis, E. cilicicus. 
Dog’s Tooth Violets, Pusclikinia libanotica. 
Calochortus pulehellus, and such like 
things. To obtain effect from the bulbous 
plants it would be necessary to plant in 
small groups, arranging them between the 
spreading tufts of Alpines.] 
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CLEMATIS MME. BARON-VEILLARD. 

I grow many kinds, l>ut for some reason 
this charms uie, perhaps, more than any of 
them. It is very hard to choose the best. 
It has a very carious way of blooming 
only towards the end of the great flower¬ 
ing iieriod of the race, and this view of it 
was taker, on the last day of September. 
In colour and form it is distinct and 
charming. It is grown on a little trellis 
on top of a low wail, and has been there 
for years without any siieclnl generosity 
in the way of soil. I noticed in Sir Henry 
Yorke's garden it was grown against a 
wall and even better than I grow it. The 
grafting of a fragile plant like this on the 
common Clematis of the hills is not a wise 
practice, and anybody who lias Clematises 
might layer for himself, as the Clematis 
is very easily increased in this way. In 
this case I hope to lay the shoots down 
just where they are,, and so add to the 
group. W. 

Clematis Blue Cem. —One of the most 
effective of Clematises, Blue Gem, is 


seed obtained from a well-known French 
firm. After a painstaking search I was 
able to convince the objector that ltidens 
was included in the “ English Flower 
Garden,” page 902, among “ plants pnr- 
imscly omitted owing to ugliness, tender¬ 
ness. difficulty of cultivation, and other 
good reasons.” —Krt. 

Clematis coccinea.— Introduced into 

cultivation a good many years ago, this 
! Clematis has never become really popular. 
The strong growth and big blossoms of 
the Jackman! and Vitieelin sections 
naturally render them more attractive to 
hardy plant growers generally; but C. 
coccinea is so distinct from other flower¬ 
ing climlters that it is worthy of good 
cultural care. It is not strong enough to 
endure competition with the robust grow¬ 
ing climbing things generally used for 
covering walls and trellis work, and must, 
therefore, have a place to itself where 
the roots can enjoy good food and where 
the growths are not overshadowed. When 
it was first distributed I put a small plnnt 
in a flower border, and trained it to 


will flourish among low-growing shrubs 
and can be left for some years without 
dividing and replanting. I have clumps 
of these Phloxes quite ten years in the 
same place. They became so thick that 
they quite covered the ground, but, never¬ 
theless, bloomed well every year and fur¬ 
nished an abundance of flowers for put¬ 
ting. I should not even then have dis¬ 
turbed them, but they were invaded by 
that troublesome pest Gout-weed. Planted 
in a northern aspect these Phloxes can be 
had in quite good condition up to 
November. It is a good plan to put out 
a port ion of the stock where the sun does 
not fully come. This season a few plants 
were put out near trees which shaded 
them after raid-day. When, owing to the 
heat an l drought, those in the o)ien were 
looking unhappy and pnssing over, those 
in partial shade were just opening, and 
lasted in full beauty quite a fortnight.— 
.1. Oornhiij,. 

Asperula liexaphylla. — Differing from 
others of the Woodruffs, A. hesapliylla reaches 
the height of close upon ?. feet, anti when in 
hloom its panicles of small, white flowers arc 
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worthy of attention. The name, however, 
is scarcely correct, the blooms being 
purplish-white in the cenlre, shading oil' 
to purple at the edges, although the effect 
produced at a short distance before these 
are fully expanded to a certain extent 
justifies the name. The practice of graft¬ 
ing these hybrid Clematises ti|«m C. Viti- 
eella is to be deprecated, and from this 
foolish and quite unnecessary operation 
other good sorts, such ns Mme. Edouard 
Andre. Rubella, Beauty of Worcester, and 
Jnekmani superbn, have perished. Blue 
Gera, fortunately, was a layered plant, 
and has now for nearly ten years given 
annually a good account of itself.— Kirk. 

Bidens dahlioldes.— 1 This is lieing adver¬ 
tised as a new plant, and the fact gave 
rise to a discussion the other day. I was 
told that it must needs lie a new plant, 
because it could not be found on reference 
being made to the “ English Flower 
Garden.” I have known, and grown, this 
plnnt for a considerable number of years, 
having raised it ip the first instance from 
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stakes, with no other strong-growing plant 
to rob it of air and food. Under these 
circumstances it did remarkably well for 
some years, and was very pretty and 
effective. Ryfi.kkt. 

Late-blooming Phloxes. 1 note that 
some good specimens of rhloxes were ex¬ 
hibited in the middle of October this year. 
It would be interesting to learn how they 
were grown. Were they the ordinary 
kinds, which in this district begin to 
flower at the end of August and last from 
three weeks to a month, according to the 
season, or were they the old late-blooming 
varieties that arc seldom seen nowadays, 
which are tall of growth, very robust, but 
do not bear flowers of the quality which 
distinguishes the varieties of recent years. 
These old kinds can even in the southern 
counties be had in good condition at the 
close of October, but they must be planted 
in a north aspect. I think it a pity that 
these old-fashioned Phloxes are so much 
neglected. They are bright and effective, 
and of such an enduring nature that they 


very graceful and attractive. Flowering in 
June and July, it is very often mistaken for 
an early, small-flowering Gypsopliila. A. hexu- 
phylla is useful for mixing with Sweet Peas 
and similar subjects with which sprays of 
Gypsophila are usually associated. It does 
well in a light .soil of no great depth, and is 
easily increased by division in spring — K. 
Bright. 

Iiysimachia clethroides.— This distinct and 
graceful Loosestrife is very conspicuous in its 
season—July and August—among the other 
occupants of the hardy border. It differs both 
in foliage and in bloom from others of the 
Lysimachiaa. its white flowers being borne 
freely on slender spikes, which are very 
attractive. I do not know whether it is the 
same everywhere, but it is here of a rather 
encroaching habit, and requires to be kept 
within bounds—W. McG., Balmae, Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

Dahlia Offenbach.—This variety _ obtained 
the highest awards recently, and is one of 
great merit as a garden kind. The flowers 
are yellow of a bright shade, about 5 inches 
in diameter, double, and imbricated in form. 
It has a perfect stem.—H. S. 

Aster Thomsoni.-— This is a neat and useful 
early-flowering Aster from the Himalayas, 
which has been in cultivation for a good many 
years. It grows from a foot to 18 inches high, 
and bears good-sized lilac flowers in July, 
August, and September. 
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ROSES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Up to tlie time of writing (Novemt>er 3rd) 
wo have had such exceptionally inild and 
wet weather that ail of the Boses are still 
in active growth. Boursnults, Ayrshire®, 
Climbing Polyanthas, and YVichuraianas 
are ns active as at any time during the 
whole season here (East Sussex), and I 
fancy this is general. Many of the Hybrid 
Teas and a few of the best from the Tea- 
scented and Noisetle sections are also in 
bloom. As regards the Dwarf Polyanthas, 
several, particularly Orleans Rose, are in 
full flower. Tlie four sections mentioned, 
with the Chinas, are flowering more freely 
than I ever remember them in November. 

Much more depends upon the state of 
the soil when planting than many think. 
Should the plants be received while the 
ground is in n soddened condition, just 
cover their roots with some drier soil until 
their permanent quarters are in a more 
congenial state. On the other hand, if 
very dry, the plants should be immersed 
in water for a few hours. It sometimes 
happens that plants arrive in a very dry 
and shrivelled condition. I would soak 
such in water for a few minutes and then 
bury the whole of the plants in some moist 
.soil. 

The early-lifted plants will, too, 
probably be-carrying considerable foliage, 
and this is a great strain upon the sap in 
Hie wood and roots, especially if at all on 
the dry side. A short time In the ground 
will remove the leaves much better than 
can lie done by-the knife or hand picking, 
unless one is in a hurry. Should the 
package arrive in severe frost do not undo 
it at once, but place in a cool cellar, or 
anywhere just free from frost, for any 
haste in thawing always does harm. 

It. ought not to be necessary to remind 
against the too frequent error of cramping 
the roots when planting. Manures coming 
into direct contact with the roots, too deep 
or shallow planting, also placing the whole 
of the soil over the roots before making 
tlie least attempt towards firmness, and 
then roughly treading in, are mistakes no 
real lover of Roses would make. One 
cannot possibly pay too much attention to 
deep digging, judicious manuring, and 
draining of such soils ns require it. All 
soils do not need draining; in fact, it 
would do more harm than good; but the 
deep digging and bastard-trenching are 
most essential to success. When mulching, 
do not permit a quantity of the wet 
manure to lie around the base of the 
plants. Oftentimes there is a tendency to 
protect in this manner. My own practice 
is to draw some of tlie surrounding soil 
towards this vital spot, and keep the 
moisture-retaining material further away. 
If you mulch between the plants, or 
around them, use short manure, and fork 
it in slightly. To keep the ground cool 
and moist throughout the summer by a 
little mulching is right enough, but it is 
quite a different thing during our few 
winter months, and really often does 
harm. 

Should there be much top wood upon 
newly-planted Itoses, cut away a little of 
it. It will only loosen the plant, draw 
out much sap, and must come away when 
pruning in the spring. Be sure and 
stake all newly-planted standards at once. 
No time should be lost in securing and 
planting standard Briars that are wanted 
to bud upon next summer. The present is 
a grand time for helping any old or im¬ 
poverished plants; also the extra strong 
varieties growing against, walls, over 
arches and pillars, or pergola. Oftentimes 
there is not enough thought given to the 
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large amount of sustenance such strong 
growers require, and in many cases, too, 
their roots have not the same radius to 
feed from. Take away as much as pos¬ 
sible of the old soil, even if you do disturb 
the roots somewhat. The benefit our old 
favourites will derive from a little fresh 
and rich soil is very evident. Tn this case 
the compost may be a little stronger than 
usual, but the addition of ordinary soil 
will do good. P. U. 


Rosa nitlda.—The foliage of this is colour¬ 
ing beautifully this autumn. The hues of 
scarlet, amber, and brown are effective, and 
are enhanced by the red bark and spines, and 
the clusters of scarlet, wax-like hips. Only 
3 feet high, in light soil, it blooms freely each 
season, giving single red flowers and making 
suckers freely as well, so that those who want 
a free-spreading Rose for planting on some 
bank would fine! R. nitida useful.—S ub Rosa. 

Planting Roses (M. Tattershall ).—You do 
not say if there is to be one row of each 
variety, nor how many in a row if only one 
plant of each. Their average strength of 
growth is as follows (the strongest named 
first) : Frau Karl Druschki, Caroline Testout, 
Lady Ashtown, Simplicity, Killarney, York 
and Lancaster, La France, and Lyon Rose. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

PUMPKIN AND SQUASH CULTURE 
AND COOKERY. 

It seems to us a great loss to our cookery 
that we do not grow ai l cook Pumpkins 
as the Americans do. These give them a 
fine store of food in the winter which we 
wholly miss. Why should we not grow 
them in the southern parts of England and 
Ireland? We have seen the I’otlron rouge 
grown to a huge size in England, and 
[>erllaps some of our renders would oblige 
by telling us if the best kinds of Pumpkins 
or Squashes cannot bo grown in our 
country. Miss Taplin Koyle kindly tolls 
us the recipes she uses, and she may he 
able to tell us the best kinds to grow in 
our country. She makes some distinction 
between Pumpkins and Squashes. What 
we want, of course, is the best for this 
country—whatever that may be. Perhaps 
she will kindly tell us what is the differ¬ 
ence between the Squash and a Pumpkin, 
as we are much in tlie dark on the matter 
in this country. The following is what 
she says :— 

I enclose some American Pumpkin recipes 
suggested by your note on page G44. I 
think Pumpkin omelette must lie a Conti¬ 
nental invention. It is not American, 
while the species of pie described by 
Truth is new to me and—may I dare to 
add—it sounded rather weird :— 

Pumpkin pif.. —Cut a piece of Pumpkin 
into thick slices, rejecting seeds, iieel, and 
stew or steam until soft. Drain and press 
through sieve. It should he dry and 
mealy, not watery. Steaming is prefer¬ 
able to stewing. It Is sometimes baked, 
the unpeeled pieces being put in a pan skin 
side down, and after cooking scraped from 
the shell, but this is preferable for liard- 
shelled Squashes rather than Pumpkin. 
To one and one-half cup of the sifted 
Pumpkin add in tlie order given one cup 
of boiling milk, half a cup of sugar, one 
saltspoonful of ground Cinnamon, the 
same of Ginger, half a tenspoonful of salt, 
and one egg beaten lightly. Line a pic 
plate with paste, putting on a rim, (ill 
with Hie mixture about ail inch and a half 
deep, and bake. Some cooks omit the 
Giugor, and others spice still more, adding 
Cloves, but I consider this detrimental to 
flavour. The smnll “ pie Pumpkins ” arc 
used, not tlie big rank “cow Pumpkins,” 
while Winter Squasli is preferred by 
many. Some frugal housekeepers omit 
tlie egg. adding more milk and a talilc- 
simonful of flour to thicken each pic, hut 
this lacks richness of flavour. Some add 
a tablespoonful of butter to each pic. 

Pumpkin custard.— One quart of hot 


milk, a large cupful of cooked and 
strained Pumpkin or Squash, a teaspoon¬ 
ful of butter and one of salt, a cupful of 
sugar in which half a tenspoonful of Cin¬ 
namon and a pinch of Ginger have been 
mixed, and three eggs beaten light. Mix 
Pumpkins and milk, then the other ingre¬ 
dients, tlie eggs last. Pour into custard- 
cups, set in a pan of hot water, and bake 
till firm—about half an hour. Serve cold. 

Pumpkin marmalade.— Peel the I'ump- 
kin, removing the soft, inside as well as 
seeds. Put through a food chopper, using 
the fine cutter. Weigh the Pumpkin, and 
to each jiound allow one pound of sugar 
and one Lemon, mixing the juice and 
grated yellow rind. Put all together and 
cook until thick and smooth. Put in 
glasses and cover. 

Pumpkin preserve. —I’cel and slice tlie 
Pumpkin into small pieces. Weigh ail 
equal proportion of sugar, and put Pump¬ 
kin and sugar in alternate layers into a 
preserving-pan. Let it stand over night 
until it forms a syrup. Add Lemon or 
spice to taste, and bring tlie preserve to 
Hie boiling point. Lift the kettle off the 
fire, and allow preserve to become per¬ 
fectly cold, then heat again and boil for 
fifteen minutes. Again take it from tlie 
fire, lot it cool, then return to Are and rook 
until the Pumpkin is clear. Cooked ill 
this way the pioecs remain firm, instead 
of cooking to a masli, as they do with one 
prolonged cooking. 

Cooked and strained Pumpkin is some¬ 
times added to boiled pudding of Indian- 
monl and also to biscuits (scones). I 
think few use Pumpkins as a vegetable, 
because Hubbard anil other winter 
Squashes are superior in quality. Many 
cooks prefer the Squash for pies. 

Emily Tapi.tn Royle. 
Maywood, New Jrrscy. 

Endive of various kinds being now in 
season serving it as a salad is a common, 
but not the best, way to use it. Raw. it has 
not tlie tenderness of the true Lettuce, and 
is best braised or stewed as a vegetable in 
the way usual in France. 

The Blenheim.— The best of English 
Apples is now in good season, and those 
happy enough to have it in good bearing 
should use it now and ns long as 
it keeps good. Its only fault is not 
keeping long in tlie absence of some good 
way of storing it in cold cellars or other¬ 
wise. It, needs no sugar, and is tlie best 
of cooking Apples for autumn use. 

Cooking Red Cabbage.— A render wlio 
agrees with our opinion of tills sends tlie 
following reelin', and we suppose there an¬ 
other good ways:— 

Take one Cabbage, boil for thirty 
minutes in slightly salted .water, drain 
well, cut as for pickling, and mince one 
or two small onions and a little bacon. 
Fry in butter until nicely browned, add 
sliced Cabbage, and fry for ten minutes. 
Apple American Mother. — Those in 
search of a tender-fleslied, richly-flavoured 
Apple to succeed James Grieve should 
grow the above. Besides its inherent good 
qualities, which constitute it a first-rate 
dessert variety, it is a consistent cropper, 
an excellent grower, and succeeds admir¬ 
ably trained as a bush or ns an espalier. 
With me, growth is clean, free from 
“ canker,” “ spot fungus," and other ills 
to which Apples are subject, and it always 
sets an abundance of fruit-buds. Tlie 
fruits are conical In shape, greenish yellow 
in colour (in a hot season quite yellow), 
with a deep crimson flush on tlie side ex¬ 
posed to the sun. The variety lias been in 
cultivation a long time now. and is deserv¬ 
ing of greater recognition than it at pre¬ 
sent receives at the hands of fruit 
growers.—A. W. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CARRIERE’S HAWTHORN AT 
HILLBROOK PLACE. 

This is one of the best Thorns that are 
available for onr gardens, flowering later 
than our own, and forming a low tree and 
a quite hardy one. 

- This Is valuable, not only for the 

beauty of its fruit, but for the line orange 
and scarlet tints of its leaves, which make 
a delightful contrast in the autumn with 
the large oblong bright scarlet, lustrous 
haws, which hang on the branches long 
after the leaves fall and well into the 
winter. This interesting tree originated 


which have slender but showy red 
stamens; and secondly, during autumn, 
when the leaves assume gorgeous shades 
of colour. It is a rather uncommon 
species, though by no means new, and 
really good specimens are seldom seen. Of 
tree-like habit, it forms a widely-spread- 
, ing head, with more or less horizontal 
branches and extremely hard and heavy 
wood. The leaves are of a rich green 
throughout the summer, wdth various 
shades of red, orange, bronze, and scarlet 
in autumn for a short time before they 
fall. The flowers are usually at their best 
about the middle of March in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London. It succeeds in light, 
loamy soil, and gives fairly satisfactory 


from the end of August to Christmas, for 
their leaves are at that period particularly 
rich in colour, and the plants are free 
from the disfigurements which are brought 
about by cold winds during early spring. 
Moreover, their blight green foliage acts 
as a striking contrast to the autumnal 
tints of various deciduous trees and the 
often sombre hues of other evergreens. 
For this reason alone Bamboos should 
bo given a place in the garden, although 
better fitted for a cosy and sheltered 
corner than for indiscriminate planting. 
The margin of a stream or lake, where the 
plants are secured from cold, cutting winds 
by a background of large trees, forms an 
ideal position for Bamboos, and in such 



A 


flowering shoot of Carriere’s Thorn (Crateegus Cnrrierei). From a photograph in 
Sir Henry Yorke's garden at leer, Bucks. 


in the Jardiu des Plantes in Paris, where 
it was raised, it. has been said, from a seed 
of Cratatgus mexicana. More probably it 
is a hybrid of Crataegus Crus-galli, which 
it resembles in many characters, and of 
some sjieeies not easily determined. 
Whatever its origin may have been, in the 
autumn it is unsurpassed in beauty of 
foliage and fruit. Altogether, it is one of 
tile most desirable of the whole genus and 
a plant of first-rate merit. 

SOT EH AN I J REPLIES. 

Parrotia persica. —There are two sea¬ 
sons when this tree is attractive; firstly, 
during March, when its leafless branches 
are studded with Hamamelis-like flowers, 

Digitized by GOOglC 


results in comparatively hungry sand. One 
other species of Parrotia is known, that 
being P. Jacquemontiana, from the 
western Himalaya. The two trees are 
not much alike, the conspicuous part of 
the flowers of the former being the red 
stamens, whilst in the latter case the 
blossoms would almost pass unnoticed 
were it not for the conspicuous white 
bracts which attend each inflorescence. 
P. Jacquemontiana also blooms later than 
I tlie Persian plant, the flowers developing 
after the leaves. Its leaves have no 
! special attraction in autumn.—D. 

The autumn effect of Bamboos.— Prob¬ 
ably at no time of the year are hardy 
I Bamboos seen to better advantage than 


places the stately Phyllostachys fastuosa 
and Arundinaria Slmoni, with their tall, 
erect branches; the graceful P. viridi- 
glaucescens, P. nigra, P. Henonis, P. 
flexuosa, and the dainty A. anceps and A. 
nitida, in addition to many other kinds, 
impress upon us the value and beauty of 
this group of evergreens for autumn and 
early winter. In spring, however, they 
show us a worse side, for when deciduous 
shrubs commence to put forth new leaves 
and flowers the leaves of Bamboos turn 
yellow and commence to fall, this extend¬ 
ing over a ]>ei’iod of from three months to 
four months. Therefore too much 
prominence cannot be given to the fact 
that Bamboos give the most satisfactory 
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results when confined to certain parts of 
the garden rather than when distributed 
generally amongst other shrubs. W. L. 

Erica darleyensis.— This name has re¬ 
cently been suggested for the plant 
hitherto known under the name of E. 
modi ter ranea hybrids, by Mr. Bean, of 
Kew. Many i>eople have felt that the old 
name was inappropriate, inasmuch as the 
plant is recognised as a hybrid and not a 
variety of E. mediterranean therefore few’ 
jx*ople will be likely to quarrel with Mr. 
Bean over the now name. The hybrid was 
originally distributed from the Darley 
Dale Nursery of Messrs. Smith, which ex¬ 
plains the reason for the descriptive name. 
The long-flowering qualities of the plant 
have often been extolled. Originally we 
looked for rt few flowers in December ami 
the mass from February to May. Then 
the earlier flowers appeared in November, 
whilst this year the plant presented a gay 
appearance by the middle of October. It 
is really one of the best of the hardy 
Heaths, and is more generally useful than 
either parent. Possessing the hardy 
qualities of E. cornea, one of its parents, 
it also favours its spreading habit, but has 
acquired height from the other parent. 
As a rule, old plants are about feet 
high, forming a dense carpet of greenery 
during summer and producing throughout 
winter and spring countless reddish 
blossoms.—D. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

FAILURE OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I SHALL be obliged for advice on growing 
Chrysanthemums as mine are a failure again 
this year. 1 used to have Quite nice ones. 
They are grown in a fairly large greenhouse, 
which has three Vines in it. i only have heat 
occasionally, except when frosty. They are 
very leggy and weak. Home have a foot or 
more of bare stem before the leaves begin, 
and the blossoms are little buttons. IIow soon 
should the cuttings be turned out in epring, 
and should the tops be taken off to keep them 
from getting so tall. They are never neglected 
in the way of watering and removing blight, 
and I give them a teaspoonful of superphos¬ 
phate and bone-manure mixed about ouce a 
week all summer. Is this a good manure for 
pot plants? The pots are not very large, but 
only one plant in a pot, and they are re¬ 
potted three times after the first potting. I 
shall be so glad of hints for future use, for 
these are not worth the room they take up. 
They were taken in on October 14th, and have 
had no frost on them.— Shropshire. 

[As your greenhouse is kept cool there 
does not appear to be anything wrong in 
the indoor treatment of your plants. 
Probably previous culture was at fault, 
the plants being leggy and weak. You will 
do well to take care of the old stools when 
cut back after having flowered by keeping 
them in the greenhouse to push up healthy 
cuttings. They will require but little 
water in the depth of winter, and may be 
stood near the glass, so that plenty of 
light reaches them. By the beginning of 
February and onwards cuttings should be 
dealt with. These are taken off when 
about 3 inches long and put into sandy 
soil either in shallow boxes or in pots— 
several cuttings arouml the edge of the 
latter. One thorough watering to settle 
the soil should suffice for some time—that 
is, if the cuttings are still in a cool green¬ 
house. A shelf near the glass is a capital 
spot, and it matters little if the leaves 
flag at first—they quickly recover. Ex¬ 
cept to water once or twice, the cuttings 
will require very little attention until they 
are rooted—a condition indicated by the 
growth of fresh leaves—then they should 
lie ixitted singly without delay. The 
young plants may be brought on in the 
greenhouse until end of March. After 
this the growth will become more sturdy 
in cool-frames. From the early stages it 
is advisable to give the plants ample room. 
The want, of this has probably been the 
cause of weakly growth in your ease. 



both—have been the cause. Three times 
repotting should be about right. There¬ 
fore, you do not want advice on that score, 
provided in every case the potting has 
been done before the roots have become 
matted in the smaller ix>ts. After atxiut 
the middle of May quite outdoor culture 
is the thing, and it would be well to choose 
as open a position as you can find and then 
stand the plants well apart. Single rows 
at the sides of garden paths would 1 mi 
found convenient for watering and tying ; 
also one is sure here of a ibaximum of air 
and light, if, of course, the plants are not 
near dense bushes, such as Gooseberries 
and Currants. Tt is not advisable to top 
the plants at any time, each will branch 
according to the character of the variety. 
In the end topping makes but a small dif¬ 
ference in the height of the growth, but it 
does take from the symmetry of a bush, as 
well as detract from the quality of the 
flowers later. Put one stout stick to each 
plant, and loop side branches to these as 
the latter require support. There is 
nothing wrong with the manure you name, 
nor the way it is employed ; and as water¬ 
ing is never neglected, these two items 
have not been tlie cause of your trouble. 
It may, however. be well lo remember that 
at times—more especially after repotting— 
tiie roots should be kept moderately dry. 
This subject is not fastidious as to soil. 
Plain, wholesome rooting material is that 
required to make rooting easy, and faulty 
watering may make the most elaborate 
and expensive mixtures useless. If you 
grow r your plants on the lines noted—cool 
and with ample space—we hope next 
season you will be more successful.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums.— As a slight 
addition to the interesting article on above 
in a recent number it may be noted that 
in connection with that part of the stock 
grown mainly for cutting it is advisable 
to plant in .such a position that protection 
may be afforded if this is necessary. 
There are those known as October varie¬ 
ties that will last well into November, 
unless cut by frost, and it is just as well 
to have the benefit of them as long as pos¬ 
sible, and so avoid too early an onslaught 
on indoor plants. The best place is a 
rather narrow’ border in front of a wall or 
fence, because a certain number of the 
plants may be grown against this and 
trained loosely to it. At the same time it 
affords directly and indirectly a large 
amount, of protection, shelter from biting 
winds, and facility for fixing protective 
material. A light framework of uprights 
and horizontals may he run along the 
front of the border, and a few' light pieces 
from tiiis to a piece of wood fastened to 
the wall or fence will keep the tiffany 
fairly level throughout. It. may be noted 
that, the extemporised shelter should bo of 
sufficient height to allow' free access lo the 
plants.—E. B. S. 

Chrysanthemum William Vert.— Up to | 

now, this season, the varieties generally j 
that have been put up as novelties are not | 
particularly striking, but this one is. Tt 
is a deep, rich crimson with reflex ing 
I petals, w'hich overlap each other evenly, 

| and thus it shows the colour to advantage. 

| The blooms may be grown fairly large in 
I width ns well as depth, and if not of huge 
dimensions it is not by any means useless 
as a show kind. But as a market variety 
few sorts have been introduced to match 
it, and a note should be made to obtain 
it when put into commerce.—S. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. F. D. Humphreys. 
Pew single kinds have appeared to me so 
pretty as this, the colour, a light shade of what 
we term apricot, being so effective, more espe¬ 
cially in artificial light. In spray form it is 
appreciated as a variety for indoor decora- 
tjop when out. The habit of the plant, ja par¬ 


ticularly upright. This last is a point that 
should not be overlooked, because not a few of 
the singles in spray form have weak flower- 
stems:—W. 8. 

Chrysanthemum Source d’Or.—This very 
old variety is not yet played out. It is still 
one of the most useful for the supply of cut 
flowers. Curiously, its bright shade of 
bronzy-yellow’ can hardly be found in any sort 
of subsequent introduction. But in Lizzie 
Adcock it has produced a rich bright-yellow 
sport equally as useful. Both are excellent 
for all sorts of decorations, and they are at 
their best at the end of October and the early 
part of November. 

Chrysanthemum Miss Beatrice Hoar.— 

This deep rich crimson kind appeals to me, 
although it may not produce blooms big 
enough to satisfy the exhibitor. A notable 
point about it is the remarkable_thickness and 
richness of the florets, which, in addition to 
the shade named, have an old-gold reverse. 
The bloOm is taking in formation, whilst the 
growth of the plant is commendably short.— 
Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum Rayonnante.—The quill¬ 
like florets of this give this sort a light ap¬ 
pearance, and in conjunction with a distinct 
shade of light pink make it a valuable one for 
decoration. The dainty blooms of this are 
just now prominent in florists’ shops. 

Chrysanthemum Juliet. This kiurl should 
be noted on account of its distinct shade of 
colour—rosy-red—and most effective by artifi¬ 
cial light. The blooms are medium sized and 
ear ] y _that is to say, October. It is favoured 
by market growers. 

Chrysanthemum Mensa.—A fault of this 
variety is a somewhat tall growth, otherwise 
as a single it is ideal for November uses. It 
may be disbudded or grown with all its 
flowers, and in each case it is a most striking 
white. There arc yellows equal to it perhaps, 
but a bright pink of similar shape would be 
welcome. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. J. O. Day.—I saw 
this new and none-too-well-known variety in 
good condition just lately. It is a big flower 
of the Japanese class; colour sparkling 
amber, the reverse of the florets nankeen- 
vellow. The build of the bloom is excellent, 
the form being of a drooping, curly character. 
In growth, too, it is short and sturdy.—8. 

Chrysanthemums Dorothy Dann and 
Caterham Bronze are two charming singles 
for table decoratioh. In each case the flowers 
are of medium size and freely borne. They 
are also early, and the shades of colour are 
bright bronzy tints that are so striking in 
artificial light. 

Chrysanthemum Romance. — Incurved 
varieties as a show class have apparently 
fallen from their formpr position. It was a 
surprise to me, however, to find one garden in 
which no other type is cultivated. My visit 
was early, and the bulk were not open, but the 
sort named was in splendid order. It is 
round, solid, and sparkling yellow in colour. 

Chrysanthemum Hairy Wonder.—I came 
across this novel kind recently. It was in¬ 
teresting because I handled the earliest plants 
which came to this country. For some years 
it had some popularity, but a rather delicate 
constitution made the kind difficult of culture, 
and I thought it had gone out of cultivation. 
—II. 8. 

Chrysanthemum Mme. Edmund Roger.— 

A place should be found in the smallest collec¬ 
tion for this green-tinted kind, if only for its 
novelty, as it is invariably admired. It was 
once ‘included among exhibition incurved 
sorts; but of late years has beeu valued for 
cutting by market growers. The plant is espe¬ 
cially sturdy in haDit. and is among the few 
of M. Calvat’s raising that have stood the test 
of time. _ 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Grub eating rock plants (Uvt/h Good- 
acre ).—Tlie grab eating your rock plants 
is that of one of the night flying moths, 
Mamestra persicariie. These grubs are 
known as surface caterpillars from their 
habit of feeding at or about the surface 
of file soil at night, entering the soil to 
hide by day. They are difficult to deal 
with, but hand-picking is far and away 
the best remedy. They are fond of Lettuce, 
and it might be worth while to try placing 
Lettuce leaves which have been dipped in 
a solution of lead arseniate, or sprinkled 
with Paris green near their haunts. 
Searching at night by the aid of an acety¬ 
lene lamp would also be a useful measure 
and a great aid In hand-picking. Unfor¬ 
tunately tiie [tests are very general feeders. 

The Celery-maggot (Mrs. T. Carter ).—When 
once this pest has developed nothing but. rigid 
hand-picking will eradicate it, as it conceals 
itself between tiie tissues of the leaves and 
defies all ordinary insecticides. Yon must go 
over the plants carefully, and wherever seen 
destroy the maggots. Sometimes one hand¬ 
picking over sufficed, but if a second attack 
follows hand-picking must he repeated. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


HERON’S BILL 
(Erodium). 

If it be said that tile Heron's Bills as a 
class are interesting rather than showy, 
and that hut few of them are really flrst- 
rate nlpities, it is in no sense intended to 
belittle them in the eyes of cultivators or 
to detract from them one lota of the merit 
which is undoubtedly theirs. That not a 
few of them possess merit, and that there 
is room for them in every well-conceived, 
well-constructed rock garden no one, I 
think, wtio knows the plants will attempt 
to gainsay. How very necessary a more 
or less intimate knowledge is in such a 
ease if we would give them their rightful 
places in the garden may be gathered by 
recalling such well-marked, distlnct- 
hnbited species as E. Manescavl, E. 


might lie given a more ample area wherein 
to display their dainty beauty. For some 
of them—E. maeradenum, E. trichomane- 
folium, E. supracanum, and others akin—a 
rook wall with sunny outlook would be 
good. In sueli places a sturdier growth re¬ 
sults, while their profuse flowering renders 
them interesting till far into the autumn. 

Culture.— From the cultural stand¬ 
point generally, gritty soils securing per¬ 
fect drainage suit flic majority, the dainty 
E. Reichardi ta lover of light, shade, and 
uniform coolness in peaty or leafy soils) 
and E. Manescavl (usually content in 
ordinary loam) being notable exceptions. 
Seeds constitute the best method of in¬ 
crease, and seedlings or freshly-rooted 
cuttings are the most, serviceable when 
introducing the plants into fissure or 
crevice in rock wall or elsewhere. Cut¬ 
tings secured with a heel attached root 
readily in sandy soil in a cold-frame, and 
if taken in spring with a full season's 


considered the true plant. Further, it is 
interesting to state that these bear pistil¬ 
late and staminate flowers on separate 
plants, hence the difficulty of obtaining 
seeds unless both are grown together. 
The silvery-leaved form, with pale lemon- 
yellow flowers is that most esteemed by 
cultivators, and it is one of the choicest 
and rarest of alpines. A native of Greece 
and n lover of warmth, it should be given 
a position in a sunny chink of rook work. 
It is one of the pinnate-leaved set. 

E. oorsicuh.— This is perhaps one of if 
not the showiest and most distinct of its 
class, the plant forming a complete eaniet 
of its small, crenated, downy leaves, from 
which the beautifully-veined, bright, rose- 
coloured flowers issue on 3-ineh-higli 
peduncles in great abundance. It is one 
of Hie easiest to cultivate. Some species 
of the genus are never capable of n good 
floral display, no matter how freely 
planted, while here we have one, as imli- 



Erodium corsicum. From a photograph by Mr. R. A. Malby, Woodford, Essex. 


Reichardi, the rare E. chrysauthum, 
or the more showy and vely beautiful E. 
corsicum. In this connection, too, tile cul¬ 
tivator would also do well to bear In mind 
the native country of the species, since 
Spain, Greece, Algeria, nnd the Pyrenees 
—to go no further—each contributes its 
quota, nnd for the benefit of those hailing 
from the warmer countries named, due 
consideration should be given to the fact 
by the planter. Not that it Is suggested 
that they are difficult to grow or fasti¬ 
dious in their requirements, but rather 
that each be given a place it is well suited 
to adorn. Those from the wanner coun¬ 
tries named might, well tie fitted into the 
sunny crevices or Assures of rock, where 
warmth, perfect drainage, and a good 
root run would go hand in hand to ensure 
success. The holder-growing E. Manes- 
cavi would be content in the ordinary 
border or the more spacious rock garden, 
while to such as Reichardi and corsicum 
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growth ahead nice plants will result by 
the end of summer. There are probably 
some titty or more species known to 
botanists, (hough a dozen of them or less 
will perhaps satisfy the demands of most, 
gardeners. Those named below are the 
best: — 

E. ciUM.EnRYOinES (Reichardi). — A 
minute-growing species nnd one of the 
daintiest of its race. In uniformly cool 
spots in peaty or leafy soils the plant 
forms a perfect carpet of its small, heart- 
shaped, crenated leaves, the white flowers, 
faintly veined with pink, rising not more 
than 3 inches high. It flowers from early 
summer till autumn, and is easily in¬ 
creased by division. Native of Majorca. 

E. CIIHYSANTHUM. — A rare, beautiful, 
and interesting species, difficult, according 
to some catalogues, to obtain true. It. is 
not generally known, perhaps, that there 
are two forms—one with greyish or silvery 
leafage, the other greenish, the former 


cated by the Illustration, capable of the 
best. Happily, too. it is a floe-seeder, 
hence a plant for all. Native of Corsica. 

E. hymenodes. —A dwarf-growing si>ecies 
worthy of naturalisation in the rougher 
parts of the rock garden or among cal¬ 
careous soils. The flowers are pink, the 
upper petals marked by a reddish-brown 
spot. Flowers in summer. Mount Atlas. 

E. macradenum. —A rather pretty kind 
with flesh-pink flowers with dark-purple 
sjiots in the upper petals. A neat, free- 
flowering, and useful plant, with compact 
tufts of pinnate leaves. Height. (1 inches. 
Pyrenees. A form of this without the 
blackish markings in the upper petals, I 
knew as E. m. hybridum some years ago. 
Botli seed freely and flower profusely for 
many weeks. 

E. Manescavi. —A showy sjiecios of 
18 inches or more high, having reddish 
flowers which are freely produced 
throughout the summer. The plant is 
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better suited to the border than the rock 
garden, unless the latter be of consider¬ 
able size. Succeeds in any good garden 
soil, and is easily increased by division or 
by seeds. Pyrenees. 

E. supracanu m.—T his Spanish kind, 
while quite one of the more meritorious of 
the dwarf-growing, pinnate-leaved set, is 
not often met with. It is G inches or so 
high, with greyish leafage, the whitish 
flowers veined with purple. 

E. trichom an kitoli u m. — A dainty species 
of (5 inches high, bearing pink flowers that 
are at first sight self-coloured, but if 
viewed more closely darker coloured veins 
are observed.- The steins are usually four 
flowered, the bi-piimate leaves hairy and 
glandular. This choice and pretty kind 
should fliul a place in all gardens. 

K. jioma.m m. This pretty, rosy-purple 
flowered species attains t* inches or so high 
and commences blooming in May. The 
plant is almost stemless, leaves pinnate 
with ovate-pinnatifid leaflets, peduncles 
many-flowered. It is somewhat un¬ 
common, and valuable because of its early 
flowering. Easily increased by seeds. 
Italy. 

E. armenum, E. cheilanthifolium, E. 
gutintuin — showy, blit not absolutely 
hardy in nil localities, E. Guicciardi and 
I>. petncuiii are other useful and pretty 
sjtecies worthy of attention. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

- When considering the many species 

of Erodimn or Heron’s Hills, it is difficult 
to say which is the most beautiful. Per¬ 
haps the most distinct of all is E. eorsi- 
cum. Instead of tin* finely-cut foliage 
common in so many of tin* Erodiums, this 
species has entire leaves of a thick, 
velvety texture, which form close cushions 
rarely more, than 3 inches or 4 inches in 
height. The flowers vary in colour from 
pale pink to rich rose, and are veined with 
red. As with many of the family, the 
flowering period is very prolonged, and 
even as I write (October fitli) my plants 
are gay' with blossom and have Imm* n since 
June. Seed is apparently produced in 
quantity (though I have not actually col¬ 
lected it), since seedling plants spring up 
in the neighbourhood of the parent clump. 
It is also easily increased from cuttings. 
Like most of its relatives, it delights in 
extremely gritty, well-drained soil, a very 
sunny ]x>sition, and some protection 
against wet during the winter.—K. A. 
Mai.by. 


SOME CARPETING PLANTS FOR 
DWARF PULPS. 

Now that so man/ ix*ople are making 
rock gardens it is only natural tlmt a host 
of dwarf bulbs should Ire called into play 
to assist tin* scheme. Whilst gardeners 
recognise the chaste beauty of these small 
bulbous subjects, they have yet to learn 
that a groundwork of damp earth is not 
by any means an ideal one for such deli¬ 
cate varieties as, for instance, Narcissus 
minimus or Crocus susianus. How many 
people have been disgusted after a 
February rain shower at the sight of 
numberless tprn blooms lying on the 
sodden ground. Yet, by the exercise of a 
little forethought, such experiences may 
be avoided by planting choice bulbs where 
they will be protected by a living carpet. 
Many bulbs object to being baked during 
summer, whilst all are ruined by being 
splashed with soil in the blooming season. 
It will, therefore, be seen that a cover¬ 
ing of some dwarf plant will serve the 
dual purpose of protecting the flowers 
from damage during inclement weather, 
and of keeping the bulbs in condition 
during a drought. Pelow I offer a few 
suggestions as to what to plant, together 
with a few effective combinations which 
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may be of interest. For the very 
dwarfest things nothing can beat Arenaria 
balearica, or Mentha Requieni. Aca?nas 
are excellent in themselves, and, because 
they will grow under Yews, doubly valu¬ 
able. That rather capricious bloomer, 
Sternbergia lutea, will sometimes flourish 
under a carpet of these plants when 
nothing else can persuade it to flower. 
Some of the Sedums are very useful 
where larger bulbs are grown, and for 
covering a clump of Lilies, S. album, S. 
glaucum, and S. Lydium are all ideal. 

For a really pretty effect, a deep yellow 
against a silver carpet should be tried. 
To carry out this, Narcissus nanus 
growing out of a bold mass of oillier 
Antennaria or Cerastium is ideal. Charm¬ 
ing also is the effect of Crocus speclosus 
rising from a drift of either of the last 
named. Whilst experimenting it is well 
to beware of such notorious slug- 
harbourers as the Aubrietias and trailing 
Veronicas, j have seen whole colonies of 
Colehieunis destroyed when growing in 
the vicinity of such strongholds of these 
jM*sts. G. An ;ak Tempi.e. 

corner. Coni trail. 


FRUIT. 

APPLES. 

L To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.! 

Sir,—F or some year or two 1 have been 
much interested, in the letters and notes 
appearing in Gardening Illustrated 
from time to time as to flavour in Apples. 
Did it ever st rike any of your readers that 
there really is no such thing as a *• best 
Apple ”? When tastes are so very 
different how can we say which is -the 
best? Some like sweet, while others like 
acid Apples, while some like one half and 
between; while yet again there are some 
to whom any kind of Apple is very good. 
For my part I simply cannot eat acid 
Apples. I have never tasted Cox’s Orange 
grown on any but own heavy soil, and I can¬ 
not say I think much of It. I, in fact, think 
it no better than Lane’s and infinitely 
inferior to anything I ever tasted from 
America or New Zealand. Put, mind you, 
l do not say that Cox’s is not good. I 
quite believe that, grown in a suitable dis¬ 
trict, it is quite all right, but grown here 
it is not by any means good enough for 
me. Allington is another Apple which, so 
far as I know of it, is not all it ought 
to be, but I do not wish to he too positive 
about that, as I think the specimens 1 
have tasted were not rii>e or very good 
examples, and my own trees are not yet in 
hearing. I think it is Mr. Farmer, or per¬ 
haps it is “ W.,” who sometimes speaks of 
over-grown (Tabs. I think that about 
describes the majority of our Apples. Of 
course, they ban be cooked and sweetened 
with sugar, which, fortunately, is a whole¬ 
some and nutritious food in itself, but why 
is it necessary to add its own weight in 
sugar to every Apple we cook in order to 
make it at all palatable? I know' nothing 
about Worcester Pearmain or Blenheim 
Orange. I have one tree of the former 
which never fruits, though it is some 
twenty years old, and which I hope next 
year to grub up or else regraft. The best 
Apple I know, and the only one which has 
a real bouquet, is the old Cambusnethan 
Pippin. I quite agree with both your 
correspondents last week—with Mr. E. A. 
Foster when he says he would hesitate to 
condemn any Apple unless he had tasted it 
from more than one soil aiid climate. 
Still, if one finds nil Apple unsuitable, or 
lacking in flavour, when grown in one’s 
own district, one can hardly be blamed for 
saying it is no good to any grower in 
that district who lias similar tastes to 


oneself. I also agree with “ R. P.,” who 
speaks of there being too many kinds. 

I once read in a very interesting little 
book on fruit growing the following, which 
I think is quite true with regard to 
Apples, if we only substitute the word 
Apple, for Strawberry :— 

“ We have far too many varieties of 
j Strawberries. When some daring nursery¬ 
man arises who will cut his list down to 
thirteen or fourteen sorts we will all bless 
him—and buy from the other men just 
the same.” 

Of course, when a man goes to the 
trouble and expense of raising several 
thousand seedlings one can hardly, blame 
him for trying to recover part of his 
money by putting the best he has raised 
on the market, even though it be only an 
over-grown Crab. It is the public who 
are to blame for buying Apples of inferior 
quality and badly packed, when good ami 
well-packed colonial Apples are to l>e had 
just as cheap, if not cheaper. If the 
public would insist on having only well- 
flavoured Apples it. might possibly dawn 
on our growers, in the course of time, that 
they must grow better stuff. Put you will 
say the public do buy home-grown Apples. 
Yes, they do: blit they also grumble be¬ 
cause they are so bad, and wonder why it 
is impossible to grow as good Apples in 
England as in America. Well, I am quite 
sure it is possible to do so, but it is sad to 
think how few people try to. II. H. P. 

Moira, Co. Down. 

'NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Annie Elizabeth. —Where the soil 
suits, I think this is one of the best late 
Apples grown, and all Apples of this 
character, which tire late keepers, like 
Alfriston and a few others, when the 
spring comes round are not had eating. I 
have just received an excellent sample of 
Apples from a farmer near Guildford, in 
Surrey, including Annie Elizabeth, Bis¬ 
marck, Allington Pippin, and Cox’s 
Orange. They are all grown on sandy 
loam, and a cleaner, better lot I have not 
| seen; the Annie Elizabeth specially fine. 
My correspondent says there are in 
the orchard six standard trees of Annie 
Elizabeth, and from these six trees, which 
are twenty-two years old, he has gathered 
50 bushels of Apples this year, and gener¬ 
ally gets Gs. per bushel for them in spring. 
I have long known this as a profit¬ 
able Apple to plant on sandy loam, and it 
does equally well elsewhere on good, well- 
drained land.—E. H. 

Pear Beurr6 Hardy.—I noticed the other 
day a small consignment of Beurre Hardy 
from California, and they were far from 
being the perfect samples of this fine Pear 
which one lias grown accustomed to see 
sent from the Golden State. The price 
(retail), however, was higher than usual; 
most likely owing to the almost complete 
failure of the home-grown crop. I have a 
fair quantity of Beurre Hardy on wall- 
trees, but they will not be available for 
some little time, and while not nearly so 
numerous as in normal years, the in¬ 
dividual fruits are quite up to the average 
in respect of size. A good doer, and a 
consistent bearer, Beurre Hardy ought not 
to be overlooked by those who intend to 
plant Pears during the season now at 
hand.— Kirk. 

Cropping young Vines.— *• Vitis,” in the 
issue for August 23rd, page 544, has a very 
interesting note on the cropping of young 
Vines. All experienced Grni>e cultivators 
will agree with him, but the difficulty is 
with amateurs, who not only are reluctant 
to forego cropping for at least one clear 
season after planting, but arc equally re¬ 
luctant to cut hack the young Vines at 
planting-time or A young Vine 
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not shortened and allowed to bear a bunch 
of Graiies the.year following planting— 
presuming it is planted before January 
1st—will be sadly crippled, more so than 
a Vine cut hard back would. I have seen 
many Vines ruined through want of the 
pruning back referred to and premature 
cropping. The novice cannot wait two 
years, and in the meantime build up a 
strong Vine, yet, through being in such a 
hurry to get Grapes, he has generally to 
wait four or five years afterwards until 
his badly-crippled Vine is strong enough 
to profitably bear crops again. My plan 
is to allow a strong young Vine to bear a 
small bunch of Graiies the second year 
after planting (Vines two years old at the 
time of planting) and to crop very lightly 
until they are five years old from date 
of planting. If Vines are so treated they 
will be well established, and afterwards 
will continue to bear very fine crops for 
thirty or forty years. Market growers 
who crop their Vines heavily in a young : 


VEGETABLES. 

V EG ETA RLE FOTtCI NO. 

Fue.noii Beans, Seakale, Asparagus, and 
Mushrooms are always in demand now, 
and as cooking fruit will probably be 
scarce. Rhubarb should be started as soon 
as possible. Rhubarb and Seakale are 
generally forced in the Mushroom-house, 
as the average temperature generally 
runs about oo degs., which is high enough 
for the crops stated, though, if urgent, a 
few degrees more may be used. Rhubarb 
roots may be lifted ns soon as the leaves 
are rii>e. Seakale also may be lifted 
when the crowns are ripe. In order to 
keep up a succession more crowns are 
lifted than will be required at one time, 
and the surplus can be laid in the earth 
under a north wall and be sheltered with 
litter till required. Rhubarb roots may 
be planted close together and a little rich 
conifiost placed between the roots to make 


the leaves together- Put on the frame as 
soon as the bed is ready, and mat up, and 
as soon as the heat rises and becomes 
steady the roots may he lifted, a layer of 
fine, light compost placed on the bed, and 
Asparagus roots packed close together and 
covered with 3 inches or 4 inches of rich, 
light compost, and weak liquid-manure 
given when necessary. The best way to 
propagate Seakale crowns is to cut oil the 
thongs or roots in 4-iuch lengths, lay 
them in damp sand and shelter with 
litter till new crowns form at the upi>or 
end, which when planted out may be re¬ 
duced to one crown. Asparagus plants 
should be grown sfiecially for forcing, as 
weakly plants are not suitable if good 
Grass is wanted. Where a regular-supply 
Is grown annually a good-sized bed is 
sown in March to meet all wants. I have 
sometiiies sown seeds in ltoxes and potted 
off to get strong, and then planted out 
when ready. A thousand plants or more 



Erodium corsicum growing through Opuntia in Miss WMmott's garden at 
War ley Place , Essex. (See page 743.) 


state generally discard them and plant 
others.—G. G. B. 

Apple James Crieve.— This season this 
Apple, no matter how grown, bore very 
fine crops, and bushes, small standards, 
and cordon trees were so heavily laden 
that severe thinning was necessary. 
I do not know of any variety that gives 
a better return in a young state than the 
above. This is a great gain to those who 
have only small gardens and want a quick 
return. I have grown it now some ten 
years, and do not remember any one year 
in which it failed. It Is a late September 
or October variety, with a brisk flavour. 
It is of compact growth, thus making it 
an ideal variety for the small garden. It 
does well grown either as a standard, 
bush, or cordon. Grown as n cordon the 
fruits are excellent—of medium size. It 
should, when grown largely, be a profit¬ 
able variety for market.—W. 

Seedling Apples.—Why do the raisers of 
Apples not take more pains to give us 
perfect sorts and refrain from rushing 
inferior seedlings on a world already over¬ 
crowded with sameV-y*¥>,T. Eabmei| 
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all firm, ami warm water containing a 
little stimulant given when required. Sea¬ 
kale crowns can be planted in a Mush¬ 
room bed spaced 4 inches apart and 
covered with Oak-leaves to assist in the 
blanching. Mushroom beds can be made 
up in succession, but the manure should 
not be prepared in the house where Rhu¬ 
barb and Seakale are growing, ns the 
ammonia from the manure (if any) 
escapes and will give the Rhubarb an 
earthy flavour, and the same tiling will 
be noticed in the Seakale. French Beans 
may be brought forward in a Fine-stove or 
Cucumber-honse or wherever there is a 
steady temperature of GO degs. They may 
be grown in G-inch or 7-incli pots on 
shelves, and the pots about half filled with 
good loamy compost, with about five or six 
Beans in each pot covered 2 inches deep, 
and pressed in with reasonable firmness. 
The plants will be earthed lip when they 
rise above the rim of the pots and have 
acquired strength. There is more than 
one way of forcing Asparagus or any¬ 
thing else, but I prefer to make up a bed 
of leaves ami a little long manure to bind 


can soon he worked on in pots, and in 
three years will make strong plants. 

E. II. 

* 

Storing Potatoes. —The old Potato “pie” 
or pit, although perhaps originally sug¬ 
gested as much on account of its conveni¬ 
ence as anything else, is still one of the 
best means of storing Potatoes in large 
quantities, provided the pits are not too 
deep ; blit for small quantities for the table 
a covering of dryish soil in direct contact 
with the tubers, which should really bo 
mixed amongst them, beats everything 
else, provided the heap is made up in a 
quite cool shed or outdoors, and protected 
from wet and frost. There is an unex¬ 
plained virtue in a covering of fresh soil 
that, seems to preserve the quality of roots 
as nothing else does, and it is more notice¬ 
able in the Potato than almost anything 
else. Few can have failed to notice how 
soon early Potatoes of the shops de¬ 
teriorate when long out of the ground in 
sacks or store-rooms, but if the same 
Potatoes are put in so|l, they will retain 
• good qualities for a long time. 
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KOVAL, HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

November 4th, 1913. 

The meeting of the society held on the 
above dale was characterised by much 
that was beautiful ami useful in garden 
and greenhouse. Even at so late a date 
the llowers from the open air, and Dahlias 
more particularly, gave but little evidence 
of the season of the year, so fresh and 
bright in colour were they. In the flower 
department the great outstanding feature 
was naturally the Chrysanthemum, and it 
was a moot point whether the great 
avenue of flowers of all sections staged by 
Messrs. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, or the 
splendid bank of dwarf-grown pot plants 
from Messrs. Veitch attracted the greater 
attention. Each in its way, however, gave 
ample testimony of cultural skill, hence 
one object for holding an exhibition of 
flowers is thus served. Yet while there 
was so much that was in the highest 
degree excellent, there was also a quota 
of what must be regarded poor, or even 
third-rate. Ill saying this we have in 
mind the weedy look and feeble, non¬ 
descript colours of not a few of the so- 
called single-flowered Chrysanthemums, 
whose bedraggled appearance, while 
evidencing no sort of cultivation, was in 
striking contrast with the well grown. 
The table of Begonias from Chelsea gave 
a line bank of colour, and not less note¬ 
worthy was the splendid exhibit of 
Potatoes from Scotland. Carnations were 
not numerously shown, though more than 
one good novelty received recognition. 
Orchids were but sparsely represented, 
though even the small groups of these 
contained not a few rare or interesting 
siKH'itnens. 

Chrysanthemums. — Without belittling 
the other groups shown, it may be said 
that these flowers dominated the meetipg, 
and rarely has the hail contained a liner 
display. The only gold-medal group of 
them was that from Messrs. II. J. Jones, 
Limited, Lewisham, S.E., the Arm arrang¬ 
ing what was virtually a great avenue of 
the flowers by occupying two full-length 
tables optKjsite each other. This splendid 
effort was greatly appreciated by visitors, 
and many were the compliments paid to 
high cultural skill and to the tasteful and 
effective method of arrangement. The dis¬ 
play, too, was representative, exhibition, 
decorative, and single-flowered sorts lming 
all in evidence—the newest and best of 
each, the Attest- for exhibition iiurposes 
only being staged. The adoption of this 
principle characterises an exhibit as high 
class at once, whereas the bringing of 
everything—good, bad, nnd indifferent- 
might quickly relegate it to second, el¬ 
even third, class standard. Another iin- 
portant item that is usual in this firm’s 
exhibits is that each grout) is isolated, as 
it were, the elbow-room afforded per- 
mitling it to play its part alone. Some of 
the more conspicuous included Hob Pulling 
tricli golden-yellow), Mrs. K. C. Pulling (a 
line yellow incurved), Mrs. W. Smith 
twhite), Pink Pearl (a delightful shade of 
colour in a good decorative variety), and 
Lord Airlie being admirable. Of the 
exhibition singles we were impressed by 
the beauty of Alberta (chestnut-bronze), 
Daisy P.urdeu (practically a pink flowered 
Mensa), Lily Maun (richest golden- 
yellow). and Excelsior (orange, terra¬ 
cotta. and rose). The large flowers were 
disposed in stands, the singles being for 
tin- most part set in vases. Another fine 
exhibit of these flowers, and of a totally 
difforont type, was that from Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea. 
In tliis case pot plants were exhibited 
laigely of the varieties which have from 
time to time sported from Caprice du 
Prlulcmps, and wtit*h are nowfto largely 
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used for market. Dwarfness and free¬ 
dom of flowering are among the chief 
attributes of these varieties, and when to 
these are added high cultural skill we 
have a result as near approaching to per¬ 
fection as need be. The plants averaged 
about 18 inches high and nearly as much 
through, the dozen or more flower-heads 
testifying to the skill of the cultivators. 
White Cap, Ked Cap, Purple Cap, Yellow- 
Cap, Greening's Caprice (pink), and 
Kathleen Thompson (bronze) were with 
the typical form all well shown. There 
were also not a few single-flowered sorts 
which had been treated on similar lines, 
and these, too, carried great sheaves of 
blossoms. Irene Craig (white), Dainti¬ 
ness (pink), Primrose Girl uud Countess 
of Egmont (bronze) were the chief. A 
noteworthy item was that all had been 
grown in pots 5 inches or so in diameter. 
The plants were disposed in a bank and 
reached from the entrance to the Orchid 
annexe. Messrs. Whitelegg and Page, 
Chislehurst, had a considerable table 
space filled with single-flowered varieties, 
Misses Price and Fyfe, Lee, S.E., follow¬ 
ing with a less large group of show and 
decorative sorts. Romance (a. rich 
golden-yellow incurved), H. W. Thorp (a 
superb incurved white), and David 
Ingamells (rich golden-yellow) were some 
of those that appealed to us. Messrs. 
Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, arranged a 
small table group of these flowers in single 
and other varieties. Excelsior (bronze), 
and Mollie Godfrey (rosy - amaranth 
shade) were rather telling. The group 
from Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Mers- 
tham, contained many exhibition sorts of 
merit, Lady Mowbray (rich golden-yellow, 
single-flowered), Queen Mary (a massive 
pure white), Mrue. Theresa Morel (yellow 
Japanese), and Daily Mail (a monster 
yellow, incurved) being prominent. Golden 
Mensa, a very flue single-flowered sort, is 
one that must apical to all. 

Greenhouse and stove plants.— Probably 
the most important exhibit in this depart¬ 
ment was tlie table of winter-flowering 
Begonias from Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, and which, in 
addition to a fine representative display of 
the best older varieties, embraced one or 
two novelties of importance. Of these. Ex¬ 
quisite (pink and white), Fascination 
(pale orange self), Emita (deep orange, 
compact in growth, and free flowering), 
and Optima (salmon-orange tone nnd a 
most profuse bloomer) were the pick of 
the new sorts. We were much struck 
with the smaller-flowered variety, Elntior, 
which is unequalled for colour and free 
flowering. It Is also capable of being 
grown to tierfeetion In quite small pots, 
the perfect pyramids demonstrating this 
unmistakably. Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, had a varied display of 
Solamims, Begonias of the Lorraine set, 
market-grown Chrysanthemums in pots, 
and soft-wooded Heaths. The Begonias 
were particularly well-grown, bushy 
examples. Many good examples of Ne- 
phrolepis were included. Mr. L. It. Russell, 
Richmond, had an extensive table of Cro¬ 
tons. Dracaenas, Alocnsias, Marantas, and 
Aralias, with numerous other stove or 
greenhouse plants serviceable in decora¬ 
tion. That well-marked plant, lleliconia 
Ulustris, and the pretty Fern-like climber, 
Paullinia thalietrifolia, were also re¬ 
marked. Messrs. William Cutbush and 
Sons, Iligligate, N., had an extensive ex¬ 
hibit of Begonia Gloire do Lorraine in its 
several varieties, the well-balanced s|ieci- 
mens being covered with flowers. Messrs. 
Wills and Segar, South Kensington, also 
showed these Begonias, relying chiefly, 
however, upon the richly-coloured Mi's. L. 
do Rothschild, of which there were many 
notable specimens. 
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Carnations. -Of these, a tine lot, both 
plants and flowers, came from Messrs. 
William Cutbush and Sons. Mikado 
(heliotrope), White Swan ta not large, but 
reputedly a free-blooming variety, and 
sweetly scented), Lady lngestre (a very 
beautiful pink-flowered sort, on a particu¬ 
larly healthy plant), Mrs. Lucy Mac¬ 
Kinnon (rich scarlet), Mrs. Astor (hue 
yellow ground, fancy), and Countess of 
Lathom (crimson-maroon) were good. 
The group of Carnations from Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co. was largely composed 
of the new American variety, Gorgeous, 
which bids fair to eclipse all its predeces¬ 
sors of tbe cerise-flowered set iu size and 
brilliant colouring. The variety, too, is 
distinct in shade from all others, while Its 
effect under artificial light is little short 
of remarkable. It is best described as 
rich, glowing cerise, with none of the 
crudeness of colouring which charac¬ 
terises some varieties of this shade. Satin 
Rolie and Salmon King were other 
notables in the group, the former being a 
particularly good flower with great free¬ 
dom, excellently grown plants being 
shown to demonstrate this latter. Messrs. 
Allwood Brothers had nice stands of 
several varieties, notably Mary Allwood 
and Wivelsfleld White. Mr. S. Mortimer, 
Farnliam, Surrey, had good vases of 
Electra, Beacon, and Baroness de Brienen, 
associated with nicely-flowered examples 
of the white, perpetual - flowering Stock 
All the Year Round. These were pre¬ 
sented in pots, the flowers being delight¬ 
fully fragrant. Messrs. W. Wells, 
Limited, had excellent vases of Carnations 
Champion and Enchantress Supreme, the 
former, a fine, rich scarlet, receiving an 
award of merit. 

Roses. -The only group of these—and 
that quite rare in a November exhibition 
—came from Mr. George Prince, Oxford, 
some of the more conspicuous vases being 
those of Rayon d'Or, Lady Hillingdon, uud 
White Maman Coehet. Larger stands 
were filled with bolder-growing sorts, 
and of tlie.se Frau Karl Druschki was re¬ 
marked. While generally away from the 
region of high-class flowers, the exhibit 
was remarkable for the number of 
varieties it contained, the flowers of a 
welcome and acceptable type, owing to the 
lateness of the time. 

Dahlias. —These came from several 
sources, Messrs. T. B. Ware, Limited, 
Feltham, having a rather imposing array, 
in which l’.Tony flowered, decorative, and 
Cactus varieties were strongly iu evidence. 
Messrs. J. Clxeul and Sons, Crawley, had 
a remarkable lot of flowers, the group 
being particularly rich in singles. There 
was also a goodly assortment of Cactus 
and decorative varieties, though for 
showiness and general effect pride of place 
must be given to the Cosmos-flowered 
Dahlia Crawley Star. The flower-head 
is of medium size, semi-double, and rose- 
pink in colour, of a shade telling alike in 
the garden and in decoration. Cut shrubs 
to show fine foliage effects were also con¬ 
tributed by this firm. Another fine lot of 
Dahlias, arranged on bold stands in one 
of the corner recesses, came from Messrs. 
Piper, Buyswater and Barnes, a chief 
feature being made of the Pieony-floweretl 
varieties, which, in common with the rest, 
lacked neither freshness nor beauty. In¬ 
deed, in the main, the colours were good 
and singularly bright looking and effec¬ 
tive. 

Hardy plants and alpines. —These 
rarely rank high in November, hence it 
was no surprise that flowering plants were 
few, or that some of them had apparently 
forgotten the season of the year. The 
common Gentlunel|!u in Mr. Clarence 
liotL’s group was an instance of the 
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latter, seeing the flowers were almost as 
good as in summer. The chief of the 
exhibit was, however, of dwarf-growing 
shrubs suited to rockery planting, and of 
these there was a goodly choice. Messrs. 
Thompson and Charman, Bushey, Herts, 
also had a small exhibit of rock plants 
and shrubs. The Wargrave Hardy Plant 
Farm, Twyford, had several good flower¬ 
ing groups, notably a tine lot of Poly¬ 
gonum vaccinifolium covered with pink- 
flowered spires. Plumbago La r pent a 1 , the 
pretty Liuaria Cymbalaria globosa, and 
Mazus rugosus, the last—a line carpet¬ 
ing subject, by the way—being almost as 
full of flower as it was in June. It is a 
pretty flowered plant that should And 
much favour with rock and alpine 
gardeners. Messrs. T. IS. Ware, Limited, 
Feltham, had many good plants in flower, 
notably the richly - coloured Potentilla 
-Miss VVillmott, Plumbago Larpontie, the 
pretty Lavandula pinnata, Campanula 
garganica, and its variety alba, and 
Kuipholia modesta being some of them. 
Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester, had 
a well-flowered pan of Iris Vartani White 
Pearl, which secured an award of merit. 
Mr. (4. Iteuthe, Keston, Kent, hud one of 
his interesting groups of things, in which 
a goodly series of Nerines stood out 
prominently. Such pretty Crocuses as 
ochroleucus and hyemalis were ulso re¬ 
marked. 

Fruit and vegetables.— The gold medal 
group of Potatoes from Messrs, liobbie 
and Co., Hdinburgh, was the finest thing 
before this committee, and consisted of 
some seventy-two baskets in about forty 
varieties. The produce was magnificent. 
In the main, the tubers were got up for 
exhibition, though there were others 
shown unwashed, as taken from the red 
Dunbar soil, which is considered ideal for 
this crop. Needless to say, the samples 
were superb throughout, anti arranged on 
velvet—a style which Messrs. Dobbie have 
made their own—the tubers showed to 
great advantage. Great Scot, King 
Hdward VII., Midlothian Early, Bobbie's 
Favourite, The Factor, Maincrop, Arran 
Chief, White City, Admiral, Mr. Breese 
(coloured variety), Alpha, Table Talk, 
Balhousie, Late White Kidney, British 
Queen, and Up-to-date were among the 
more notable in a particularly line lot. 
Messrs. W. Seabrook and Sons, Chelms¬ 
ford, had an excellent exhibit of Apples, 
both cooking and dessert sorts being 
shown, chiefly, too, of high colouring. 
Lord Derby, Bismarck, and Cox’s Pomona 
were splendid in the former, while of 
dessert sorts Cox's Orange, Fearn’s 
Pippin, Worcester Pearmuin, King of the 
Pippins, and Kosemary Itussct represented 
the cream. The Duke of Rutland, Belvoir 
Castle, Grantham (gardener, Mr. W. 
Divers), sent a very fine collection of 
Pears, some three dozen or so dishes being 
staged in admirable condition. Directeur 
Hardy, Beurre Did, Doyenne du Comice, 
anti Pitmaston Duchess were good 
examples. Some excellent Apples were 
shown in a collection sent by Mr. E. J. 
Johnstone, Burrs Wood, Groombridge 
(gardener Mr. A. T. Paskett). Many of 
the examples were brilliantly coloured, 
though none more so than Gascoyne's 
Scarlet, which was remarkable even for 
this variety. Other good sorts included 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Wealthy, Christmas 
Pearmuin, Ribston Pippin, Nervton Won¬ 
der, and American Mother. 

Orchids. —Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 


Haywards Heath, had a nice lot of things, 
for which a silver-gilt Flora medal was 
awarded. Cattleyas Fabia and Fabia alba 
were particularly good, while Cypripedium 
Rolfie and C. Baron Schroder also claimed 
attention. In additioju^there were^mauy 
fine Od^fjtoglossums 


III iXCIUOUr* Ills., unuirai 

litiojL^there were many 
us find some OMiliupis. 


A nice group of Cattleya Portia eoerulea 
and others near akin was sent by Sir 
Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Galtun Park, 
Heigate. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Kush Hill Park, Enfield, had Vanda 
cierulea, a variety of Cattleyas, and 
Brasso Cattleya Lehmanui in a rather 
good and showy group. Messrs. Sander 
and Sons, St. Albans, had numerous 
Cattleyas, Ladias, Cypripedlums, and 
other seasonable Orchids, Messrs. James 
Cypher and Sons also contributing Cypri- 
pediums and others in a fresh-looking and 
healthy lot. 

A list of the certificated plants and 
medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


THE WEEK'S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Plant-houses.— A few showy and easily- 
cultivated Orchids now in flower and 
which render the houses attractive at II)is 
time of year are Cattleya labiata, Dendro- 
bium PhaUeuopsis, Vanda ccerulca, Onei- 
diuui ornithorrynclium, Cypripedium 
Spieerianum, C. Sehllmi, C. Sedeni, C. i. 
Maulei, with a big butch of C. insigne to 
follow, and Cattleya Harrisonim. In 
another house is Arranged a collection of 
single-flowered varieties of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums of which the following are in full 
bloom and make a fine show :—Lillie God¬ 
frey, Sylvia Slade, Mrs. A. E. Abbott, 
Florrie Stevens, Snowstorm, Miss M. 
Pope, Mary Richardson, H. Greswold 
Williams, Mrs. R. N. Parkinson, Mrs. E. 
Cannell, Queen Alexandra, Her Lady¬ 
ship, and Annie Holden.' In another span- 
roofed structure is a big group in which at 
the present time Soleil d'Octobre, Caprice 
de l'rintcmps and its sports, and Goldeu 
Elsie figure conspicuously. On the side 
stage is a batch of dwarf plants in variety 
in 5-inoh and 0-inch pots. These were 
struck in late March and stopped in mid- 
Juno. Where much indoor decorating has 
to be done these dwarf plants are invalu¬ 
able for placing iu small vases. Later- 
Uoweriug batches of Chrysanthemums are 
iu other houses fully ventilated day and 
night, the latest of all being still outdoors, 
but so arranged that they can he matted 
over should necessity for doing so arise. 
These will not be taken in until absolutely 
necessary to do so. Watering must ho 
strictly attended to. On bright days water 
must be given twice or thrice, according 
to the size of pot the plants are grown in. 
Dead and decaying leaves, also blooms, 
are removed daily. The late bloomers 
have been made safe, in case of high wind 
springing up, by affording extra ties, etc. A 
large houseful of winter-flowering or i>er- 
Iietual Carnations is being overhauled, the 
growths and flowers being tied where re- 
iiulred, young shoots taken off to ensure 
tlu* necessary length of flower-stems, sur¬ 
plus buds taken off, and a sprinkling of an 
approved Carnation manure given at the 
same time. These plants have been 
sprayed at intervals with Carvita, and 
there is not the slightest sign of rust on 
them. Being grown by themselves a 
steady temperature of 55 degs. by day and 
of 45 degs. by night, with ample ventilation 
in the daytime, is maintained. Large 
plants of Malmaison Carnations Intended 
for flowering next spring are kept cool, 
and the .same with regard to those layered 
last summer. As these latter plants filled 
their pots quickly with roots they were 
shifted into (5-lneh and 7-iueh pots some 
five weeks since. In this sized tiots they 
will lie allowed to produce one large 
bloom each. These are yet in a cold pit. 
as the house iu which they and the larger 
plants alluded to will eventually lie placed 
is not yet at liberty. More by way of pre- 


ventiou than cure these Malmaisons are 
sprayed at fortnightly Intervals. Fumi¬ 
gation is also a matter that on the 
slightest sign of fly being detected is 
strictly attended to. Border Carnations, 
which were i>otted some time since in 
large tiO's, have been placed in frames, 
the lights lieiug drawn off when the 
weather is dry and tilted when it is wet. 
It is found best to winter the plants thus, 
as they produce finer blooms, and the 
losses are fewer, too, than when planted 
where they are to bloom in autumn. Not¬ 
withstanding the wet weather, which ne¬ 
cessitates the keeping of the sashes over 
Violets in frames and pits almost con¬ 
tinuously, these are flowering well, the 
blooms of the single La France being re¬ 
markably large. This same variety is 
also yielding bloom well outdoors, and the 
same with respect to a small but wonder¬ 
fully free-flowering kind hailing from the 
north. Dead and decaying leaves must be 
removed at once, and should signs of 
“damp” on the foliage appear place dry, 
clean sand over the surface of the soil 
between the plants. 

Kitchen garden.— A regular supply of 
small salad being in demand the seed is 
now sown iu boxes and . raised in the 
Mushroom-house. As soon as the seed 
has germinated the boxes are taken out, 
placed in a vinery, shaded for a day or so, 
and then allowed full light. When ready 
for use it is put iu a well lighted shed and 
cut from as required. Place a few hand- 
lights over Chervil as a precautionary 
measure, although as a rule this is un¬ 
necessary. Tarragon, which is in request 
for flavouring, must now lie gently forced. 
A few roots lifted, potted, and placed in 
gentle warmth soon furnish a nice lot of 
green sprigs. If Mint is required very 
early it can be obtained in the same way. 
At present there is yet a good deal to be 
had outdoors. Parsley grown iu narrow 
borders is more conveniently protected 
than when it occupies a iwsition on one of 
the quarters, and it can also be gathered 
without carrying off soil on to the foot¬ 
path. Boards stood on edge at the front, 
back, and ends of the borders, with sticks 
arched over at a distance of a yard apart 
throughout the length of the border to 
carry mats or dressed canvas covers, 
form an efficient protection in severe 
weather. The ground between Globe 
Artichokes has been cleared of weeds and 
the plants of dead leaves and old flower- 
stems as a preparatory measure. Protec¬ 
tion will be presently afforded by surround¬ 
ing each stool with a bank of fine cinder- 
ashes about a foot in height. As a rule, 
this usually suffices, but when frost of 
more than ordinary severity threatens 
long litter is wound round them to near 
the tops. Now is the time to prick out a 
good number of plants of the Hardy White 
Winter Lettuce. We usually plant three 
rows at the foot of walls facing south aud 
west, aud those turn in very early in 
spring. A good lot should also be planted 
in well drained positions in the open, 
strewing lime or soot round about them to 
ward off attacks from slugs. The removal 
of the plants for the above-named purpose 
will leave the remainder sufficiently thin 
in the drills for them to pass safely 
through the winter. These will come in 
useful for spring planting. Full-grown 
plants of Lettuces and Endive are best 
lifted now and stored in pots and frames 
or in late Peach or orchard-houses for 
winter use. Failing either of the fore¬ 
going. both can be planted thickly iu an 
improvised frame consisting of boards set 
on edge one on the other to the required 
height, with sticks or laths laid across 
and secured to the edgi^of the boards with 
wire nails. They can then be covered 
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with thatched hurdles, mats, or euuvas 
covers. Scarlet ltumiers and late 1’eas 
being over, (he stakes are being pulled up 
and put by in a convenient spot where 
they can be attended to in the way of re¬ 
sharpening later on. Tea-sticks are of no 
further use after the second season. 
Other exhausted crops will be cleared off, 
not only for the sake of lidiness, but to 
make room for the wheeling on of manure 
when frost comes. In the meantime old 
hotbeds and the contents of -cow and 
stable-yards will be got together and 
carted or wheeled to as near the various 
plots as possible. As the leaves are now 
falling fast they are being gathered and 
husbanded until there is a sufficiency of 
them to make a good-sized hotbed for forc¬ 
ing early Carrots, etc. Where possible to 
do so, these hotbeds retain their heat for 
a much longer period when partly sunk in 
the ground. Hotbed manure, though not 
to be compared with farmyard or stable- 
manure, possesses valuable properties and 
is first-rate for digging into stiff clay soils. 
It is also serviceable for placing in the 
bottom of Celery trenches, and it good 
cam ting of it dug in where early Potatoes 
are to be grown always ensures good 
results. 

Pleasure grounds.—The planting of all 
hardy spring-flowering subjects is being 
pushed on. Mats and straw are at hand 
for covering Myrtles, scented Verbenas, 
etc., at short notiee, and Bracken will 
shortly be carted in readiness if wanted 
for the protection of Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Hoses. Two long borders of Iris Kternp- 
feri near the water, which, by the way, 
has made most vigorous growth this 
season, will 1 m; covered with Bracken as 
soon as the tops have died down. Sjieci- 
men plants in tubs, as also Fuchsias, 
Agapanthus, Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums are now being taken in under 
cover for the winter. The weather so far 
has not been propitious for Bose planting, 
hut this will he undertaken as soon as the 
water-logged soil becomes somewhat drier, 
when vacancies will be made good and 
alterations carried out. A reserve of all 
such varieties as strike readily from cut¬ 
tings, both of Teas and Hybrid Teas, is 
drawn upon for the above purpose. To 
this end u good lot of cuttings is put in 
(•very oilier year or so, several hundreds 
having been put in but a few weeks since. 
Teas and Hybrid Teas are in need of 
colder weather as they are growing far 
too freely. Now is the time to apply a 
slight dressing of lime lo the surface of 
beds where the soil exhibits signs of be¬ 
coming sour, which is indicated by its 
greenish apiiearance. The lime will then 
take effect before the time arrives to draw 
the soil round the stems of the bushes as 
a winter protection. An innovation in the 
way of planting tall weeping Hoses on the 
lawn last year has proved a great success. 
These require liberal treatment at the 
roots iu the way of rich soil, as also do 
all Roses of the Rambler family. An arch 
lias been added to a long line of these 
erections and plants of the white 
and rose-coloured Cherokee Rose have 
lioen set out at the base for eovcriug it 
with. Michaelmas Daisies being over, the 
last to bloom being Fonthill White, they 
will now be cut down. Notes have beeD 
made as to which of the varieties are to be 
discarded and which retained. Many of 
the old will have to give way to the newer 
varieties. The past autumn has been the 
best for these. Starworts for many years 
past. Dahlias are still yielding a great 
quantity of flowers. With the advent of 
frost the tops will he cut off and the tutiers 
lifted and placed in the Potato store. 
As they are Invaluable for garden decora¬ 
tion in late nulu nni . more of the Cactus 
varieties will i^gjo^n year, 



Sternbergia Jutea, which is now in full 
bloom, must lie kept clear of falling tree 
leaves, otherwise the flowers soon become 
disfigured. The same remark applies to 
Seliizostylis coeeinea if grown in the 
vicinity of deciduous trees. A. W. 


MIDLANDS. 

Hardy fruit. —At the time of writing 
the ground iu this district is in good 
condition for planting. As soon as 
any trees arrive from the nursery 
they should be carefully unpacked and 
all roots examined, cutting away any 
bruised portions. In some instances 
it may be necessary to shorten some 
of the more robust roots, especially 
uny that show an inclination to grow 
downwards. If i,t is not convenient to 
plant at once the trees should be laid in 
in a slanting position against a hedge or 
other suitable support and the roots care¬ 
fully covered with soil. Of the many 
mistakes made in planting trees none is 
greater than that of burying the roots too 
deeply.. A depth of four inches of soil is 
sufficient for covering the last tier of roots, 
as all roots are inclined to strike down¬ 
wards. An annual top-dressing of sweet 
soil will do much to encourage the roots 
to tlie surface. In making the holes for 
fruit-trees allow ample space in each so 
that tlie roots can lie spread out. Place 
a few shovelfuls of the top spit in the 
bottom of the hole for tlie roots to rest 
on. It is advisable to, have some dry soil 
at. hand. This can be much more easily 
worked down among tlie roots with a 
gentle shake of the tree than when s il 
from tlie open has to be used. 'The si r- 
face soil should be kept in a fine tilth f ir 
'two or three years after planting. It is 
a good plan to apply a strawy mulch over 
tlie surface of tlie newly-planted trees to 
prevent tlie frost penetrating too deeply. 
Tlie distance at which fruit-trees should 
be planted depends upon the nature of 
tlie soil and the district. Apple-trees on 
tlie Crab and Pear-trees on the Pear stock 
require planting at a greater distance 
than those worked on the Paradise and 
Quince stocks respectively. I recently 
planted an orchard of about one acre in 
extent with tlie best varieties of Apples 
suited to tlie district. Standard trees 
were planted 2S feet apart with a pyramid 
or bush between; the rows are 15 feet 
apart, between which Currants, Goose¬ 
berries, etc., are grown. Sweet Cherries 
on walls should now receive attentiou. 
They require a totally different method 
of pruning from that practised witli the 
Moreiio. These produce their fruit on 
spurs Burned on tlie older wood. In the 
case of trees that were properly attended 
to during the summer very little pruning 
is now necessary. If large branches are 
cut out. or the knife used unnecessarily, 
gumming will most likely cause consider¬ 
able damage. If the trees have not yet 
filled their allotted space some of the young 
wood should he trained in. The trees 
should he unfastened and cleaned, taking 
care not to damage the fruit spurs during 
the cleaning. 

Flower garden.— The past season has 
been an Ideal one for herbaceous plants 
where deep cultivation is practised. 
Herbaceous plants in general are deep¬ 
rooting, gross-feeding subjects, and unless 
they are given a well-worked and fairly 
lich soil they will suffer during long 
periods of drought. Where it is intended 
to renovate existing borders or to plant 
flesh ones tlie present is a suitable time 
for the work. Herbaceous plants are 
often allowed to remain undisturbed for 
many years, with the result that they 


plants should be lifted and replanted, 
every third year. Many of the .stronger- 
growing species may require to be lifted 
and divided every second year. Where 
existing borders are to be dealt with all 
plants must be dug up and laid ill in a con¬ 
venient place, taking care to carefully pre¬ 
serve the labels of the various kinds. The 
plants should be laid in soil temporarily, 
or well covered with mats to protect tlie 
roots. If the border is a large one it will 
be better to do the work piecemeal, 
making good each section as tlie work pro¬ 
ceeds. The ground having been cleared, it 
must be thoroughly trenched and enriched 
with well-decayed manure. The nature of 
tlie soil should govern to a grout extent 
the material used for incorporating with 
\ it, as much may be done to improve a 
heavy or light soil by the addition of suit¬ 
able materials. Break the ground down 
witii a fork to obtain a suitable surface 
for planting. Before commencing to 
plant, the border should be marked out 
and the position of the larger and more 
important subjects decided on. The 
height, habit of growth, colour of flowers, 
and season of flowering of the various 
plants should lie carefully considered. 
Avoid planting large clumps of any par¬ 
ticular subject. If a group is required 
plant three or live small clumps in a 
triangular manner, according to the 
vigour of tlie variety. The best method of 
dividing the clumps is to insert two forks 
back to hack nnd lever them apart, this 
being far better than chopping them apart 
with a spade. Plant firmly, labelling each 
variety as the work proceeds. When com¬ 
pleted the ground should he neatly levelled 
and the whole surface dressed with spent 
Mushroom manure, or similar material. 
The present is a good time to inspect 
lades or iiergolas, and make good any that 
have become shaky. We use Larch 
poles, which are creosoted at the base. 
The plants should have any dead wood cut 
out, the growths slightly thinned, regu¬ 
lated. and tied in position, taking care not 
to tie too tightly. A charming effect can 
be obtained by planting suitable climbers 
on tree stems. Many varieties of Roses 
are well adapted for this purpose. Tlie 
ground must he well prepared and tlie 
plants put iu at about 3 feet from the stem 
of the tree. The roots should he placed 
with their points away from the tree, 
while the shoots may he trained up the 
trunk of the tree. The object must be to 
encourage the roots away from the tree by 
placing manure and suitable soil where 
the roots are wanted to extend. The chief 
points to observe in cultivating Roses in 
these positions are to keep them clean and 
well supplied with water in dry weather. 
In addition to Roses, many climbers nmy 
be planted in this way, these Including 
Clematis Flammula, C. montana, Poly¬ 
gonum baidsehuanieum, Vitis in variety, 
Wistarias, etc. The autumn - flowering 
Chrysanthemums have been cut down, the 
plants required for stock placed in a cold- 
frame. and covered to a depth of 3 inches 
with leaf-soil. Gladioli have been lifted, 
labelled, tied in bundles, and hung up to 
dry preparatory to storing them for the 
winter. Lobelia eardinalis has been lifted 
and stored in boxes of leaf-soil and placed 
in a cold frame. 

Plant-houses and frames.— The main 
batch of Chrysanthemums in Ihe con¬ 
servatory is now in full beauty, and every 
effort is made to keep the blooms in good 
condition as long as possible. Careful 
ventilation is an important item, and a 
little heat is kept in the hot-water pipes 
to dispel moisture. The top ventilators 
are left partly open during tlie night, and 
is maintained, 
as soon 
in the 


a leni|ierature of nO degs. 

pioduee weak flower stems and small i Ail decaying leaves are removed 
blooms. In a general way all herbaeeouslJ{kj|lj|IERSffTf*©F MINSIS^I 
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house kept as clean and attractive as pos¬ 
sible. As the early varieties pass out of 
flower they are replaced by others. Those 
that have flowered are cut down, and any 
required for stock are placed in a frame 
near the glass that the suckers may be¬ 
come sturdy, and thus produce strong 
cuttings. The latest varieties in Peach- 
houses and vineries are kept as cool as 
possible without allowing frost to reach 
them. The fernery should not be kept too 
warm at this season, for the fronds of 
Ferns generally are now matured, and the 
plants require a period of rest. tinder 
favourable conditions several sorts of 
Adiantum will grow during the winter, but 
the fronds produced at Ihis season ure 
generally weak and soft, and will not last. 
Adiantum euneatum and similar species, 
that are largely grown for decoration, are 
now afforded a temperature at night of 
50 degs. with a rise of 0 degs. to 10 dogs, 
during the day. They must not be allowed 
to suffer from dryness, though much less 
water is required during the resting 
period. Calanthes now ripening their 
foliage and pushing up their flower-spikes 
are given just sufficient water to aid in the 
proper development of the flower-spikes. 
Franeoa ramosa (Bridal Wreath) is 
wintered in a cold frame, covered with 
mats in severe weather. For the next four 
months the roots will be kept fairly dry. 
Dielytra speetabilis (Bleeding Heart) is a 
beautiful plant, for forcing into flower in 
early spring. Crowns may be lifted now 
and placed in well-drained pots in sandy 
loam, and stood in a cold frame Until re-' 
tpiired for forcing. When brought into the 
house or warm pit they should at first be 
subjected to a moderate temperature, 
which can be increased later. Solomon’s 
Seal is also a useful plant for forcing, 
and may be treated similarly to Dielytra. 
Early Tulips, Narcissi, etc., potted for 
forcing, have been removed from the ash- 
bed, and placed in a cold frame, where 
they are shaded with mats for a few days. 
They will be placed in heat as required. 
Tulips will succeed in greater beat than 
many bulbs, but Narcissi should not be 
subjected to a very high temperature or 
many will go blind, and any flowers they 
produce will be poor. The Seakale plants 
that were grown to provide crowns for 
forcing have ail been lifted, and the 
crowns stored in sandy soil in a convenient 
place in the open, where they can be 
drawn ui>on as required. The rootlets 
were trimmed off, and in bad weather will 
be made into sets or thongs for planting 
next spring. We force all our Seakale in 
a dark corner of the Mushroom-house, 
introducing forty to fifty crowns weekly, 
which keeps up a good and constant 
supply. A few roots of Rhubarb (Daw’s 
Champion) that were dug up two or three 
weeks ago have also been placed in a 
corner of the Mushroom-house. A con¬ 
stant supply of salads is kept up by 
placing in the Mushroom-house a few roots 
weekly of Batavian Endive, Dandelion, 
and Chicory. V. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Conservatory.— Selagiuellas and Lyco- 
podiuins are always valuable for carpeting 
bare spaces, etc. In addition, several of 
them are eminently adapted for hanging- 
baskets or pots, and are very attractive 
when so used. For the latter purpose the 
well-known S. uncinate, S. seriiens, S. 
rubricaulis, ami S. llexuosa are well 
suited, while for use in carpeting, S. 
brevieaulis, S. dellcatissima, S pa tula, 
and S. distorta may be used. All these 
varieties succeed well in the temperature 
which is usually accorded to this house. 
Lycopodium reflexum and L. phlegmaria 
grow fairly well in 
the huu^e, but. to do 


stove is the place for them. L. Selago is 
more useful for the conservatory; indeed, 
it is almost hardy. If not planted out, all 
these Mosses grow much better in shallow 
pans than in pots. A batch of Dielytra 
speetabilis has been potted up, and Is at 
present in a cold-frame. A few pots of 
Montbretia are also useful in early spring, 
but, unlike D. speetabilis, the plants do 
not stand forcing. A plant, also easily 
forced, to which I am partial, is Solomon’s 
Seal, and nice pieces may be had early in 
the New Tear if {lotted up shortly. Single 
Chrysanthemums are now showing colour. 
Good quantities of selected colours are 
grown, Sylvia Slude, Mary Richardson, 
Miss Jackie Bird, Miss Chrissie, Mensa, 
Cinnamon, and the late-flowering Jessie T. 
Angus being favourites. Little, and in 
some cases no, disbudding is done, as it is 
considered that well-clad sprays are more 
effective than single flowers. Among 
Ferns useful and fresh at the present 
time are Adiantum Ghiesbreighti and A. 
Henslovianum, the former, with its large 
fronds and stiff stems, being useful for 
cutting. 

Stove. —A plant resembling at a casual 
glance a Dracfrna with purple-red foliage, 
and at present in bloom, is Tradescantia 
fuscata. A native of Brazil, this thrives 
best in a mixture of Sphagnum and 
potsherds, and requires a good deal of 
moisture. The flowers, in a purple 
envelope, are white and minute, and have 
the true Spiderwort character; and while 
they are comparatively insignificant, the 
appearance of the plant as a whole is 
attractive. Useful carpeting plants are 
Fittonin argyoneura and F. Verschaffellti. 
C'aladium argyrites has now gone to rest, 
and has been stored in Cocoa-fibre. This 
will never be iiermitted to become entirely 
dry. Sancheziu nobilis variegata is a 
highly ornamentul-foliaged plant, which 
seems to be scarcer than was formerly tiie 
case. Its broad ovate leaves, handsomely 
barred with gold, have a good effect. It 
is, however, of a rather '‘leggy” habit, 
and requires to be pinched into shape. The 
sensitive plant. Mimosa pudica, has little 
to recommend it except its habit of •closing 
its leaves when touched, but it seems to 
retain its iropularlty. A few cut back 
plants of Dracamas have provided plenty 
of stout cuttings, and these have been put 
into a close propagating pit, where they 
soon root. A further batch of Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine is now coming into 
flower. 

Heating apparatus.— During the week 
all the water has been run off from the 
pipes, and all connections and air-valves 
tested. Furnace bars and dampers have 
lieen inspected and flues thoroughly 
cleaned. This needful, although disagree¬ 
able work, is, as a rule, done during 
summer, when fire-heat can be dispensed 
with, but, personally, I prefer to leave it 
until the autumn, so that winter may be 
faced with everything right. 

Fruit. —The wood of Red Currants has 
matured very rapidly during the past few 
weeks; the leaves have fallen and the 
wood is hard and ripe. Pruning might 
be done at any time, but it is considered 
advisable to wait until November is half¬ 
way gone. These, being covered with 
close meshed wire-netting, are safe from 
bullfinches, which occasionally prove 
troublesome. Strawberry plants may yet 
Ire put out. Runners have been scarce and 
late this season, and if these hre still 
small it might be preferable to winter 
lhem in close lines in a nursery lied, 
transferring them to their permanent 
quarters in spring. Where Peach trees 
are to be planted the question of the stock 
should be considered. The Brompton 
|. stock is largely used, but trees upon this 


the warmest part of 
/hem, really rwrlb^yie 


are apt to grow too luxuriantly and to be 
shy bearers. The Mussel stock, on the 
other hand, induces short-jointed growths 
and a fertile habit. For early use— 
whether inside or out—Hale’s Early is a 
good variety. Over medium size, a free 
setter, and a consistent bearer, with a 
good colour and excellent flavour, It is 
superior to many more well-advertised 
Peaches. Following this variety, Dymond 
makes a good succession tree, and for mid¬ 
season work Royal George or Stirling 
Castle will give satisfaction. The latter 
variety is scarcely so liable to mildew as 
Royal George, but both are in all respects 
good Teaches. If planting in a Peach- 
house provision ought, to be made for the 
roots to get outside. 

Hardy plant borders and flower garden. 
—Frost still keeps off, but the increasing 
cold experienced during the night is tell¬ 
ing a tale afnong the late-flowering plants. 
The last of the Asters to remain in good 
condition is A. Drummondi. This is a 
very distinct and graceful variety, its one 
drawback being that in three seasons out 
of live—taking an average—early frosts 
destroy the plants before they bloom. The 
Masse family of hardy Chrysanthemums 



“RED-HOT 
POKERS” 
COME FROM 
S. AFRICA. 

Of course, you will under- 
Hi and us to allude to the 
plants which have had 
this descriptive name 
tucked on to them and 
which the Itotanists have 
named 


Kniphofla 

Tritoma 

Tritomantho 

Tritomiura 

Rudolpho-Roemoria 

Tricllssa. 


in 17M. 
in 1805. 
in 1821. 
in 1829. 
in 1844. 
in 1866. 


About the end of tho 19th century they appear to have run 
out of stock of new iinineH, and, by way of a change, to have 
reverted to the original name Kniphofla, by which tho 
plant i« now known when it in not under Tritoma. 

We simpler mortals, recognising at first glance the re- 
semblance to a glowing l«ir of iron which is presented by a 
well-developed flower-spike, promptly dubbed them “Jfed- 
hol Pokers," and have Htuek to the name ever since, except 
when tho poetical instinct gets the upper hand and the 
cuphonioiiH "Torch Lily” is trotted out for the occasion. 

The Torch Lilies or Red-hot Pokers aro the 
most stinking and stately of late summer and autumn 
flowers. There is a rich range of colour, from pale lemon to 
deep scarlet-vermilion, while Home of the orange-scarlet 
shades give the effect of glow ing coals. Hut there are pecu- 
liarly effective colour effects produced solely by the manner 
und order in which the flowers open on the spikes. Tho 
inflorescence is centripetal, the flowers opening first at the 
base of tho spike and gradually spreading upwards to the 
ttliex. Ah the colour of the outside of the flowers is usually 
much deeper than that of the inside, it follows that tho 
colour effect must vary as I he development goes on. And it 
does vary strikingly. A single spike may bo a perfect gamut 
of colour tones, rising from deep crimson-scarlet to the 
palest, softest lemon. 

This curious effect is not seen in all varieties. Home nro 
self-coloured, brilliant orange-seariot, as K. aloidCS 
Brandiflora, or rich citron yellow like “ Goldclsc.” 

And there is ample variety in respect to height. Tho 
pretty K. pauciflora scarcely exceeds 18 Inches, and is a 
huge success on the rockery, while K. aloidos glau- 
COSCOns (with foliage the hue of Carnation-leaves) lowers 
5 to 7 foot high. There is no difficulty in the culture; 
a precaution which should be taken with all plants of similar 
growth *.*■., where the loaves form channolH leading to tho 
crown, as in the ease of the Yucca is to throw the loaves 
over ono Bide so as to protect the crown as much as possible 
from snow and excessive wet in winter. 


Try one of each of the following: for 2a. 6d.; 
or three of each for 7s. 


K. aloidCS, omnge-searlet nod yellow, 4 to 5 ft-. .. 6d. 

K. t* KTandiflora. taller and bolder .. 6d. 

K. H elauccscens, glaucous foliage, ver¬ 
milion-scarlet flowers in long spikes .. 6d. 

K. Goldelso, New, with rich citron-yellow flowers, 

a very pretty shade, 4 ft.Is. 

K. pauciflora. canary yellow, 18 inches, very charm¬ 
ing in a vase when cut.6d. 

K. Tuckii. saffron-yellow and red, 3 ft.6d. 


Please turn to page iii. now for offer of ot her Hardy Plants 
and Roses. You should see about placing your orders at 
once. Christmas will soon be here. 

How time flies! 

BEES LTD., 175b, Mill St., Liverpool. 

To Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, etc. Bees Ltd. 
have prepared a Lantern Lecture, entitled “Plant 
Collecting: in the Land of the Blue Poppy." 

It. is an interesting account of the travels of Mr. F. K. Ward 
while collecting New Plants in China. The Lecture Is 
printed, and there are about 50 lantern slides. Bees Ltd. 
will be pleased to loan the slides, and send copies of tho 
lecture free of charge to any society which may have con* 
venlent vaca it dates. Applications should be made at once, 
mi-ntiouing, whenever- possible! two or more allerimtivu 
dates. 


RBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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is practically over, but Mme. Desgranges, 
with a slight protection at night, is still 
effective and useful. In a sheltered part 
Sweet Peas are yet (airly good, although 
they are now useless for cutting. The 
duration of Lavatera trimestris has been 
a surprise. At this late date I cannot re¬ 
call having seen it so bright. Seeds of 
many annuals have been saved at hoiue 
this year. It is not often possible to do 
this, and all seeds so saved have been 
severely tested as to their germinating 
powers, and have given a high percentage. 
Hoses, chiefly II.T.’s, are yet in fairly 
good form. Some alterations being in¬ 
tended among hardy plants, those to be 
moved have l**eii marked, as have those 
which require division. A bed lias been 
prepared during the week for Lily of the 
Valley, which will be planted in clumps. 
Fortin's variety is very good for outside 
work, but it does not force at all satis¬ 
factorily. Violets, chiefly Tlu; Czar, are 
now available, and are fairly plentiful. 
Contrary to expectation, the plants 
suffered but little from drought, and not 
at all from red-spider, this being attribut¬ 
able to deep cultivation and a free use of 
half-decayed leaf-mould at the time of 
planting. 

Kitchen garden.— The weather has been 
in favour of digging, and, as a result, 
a considerable area of ground has been 
turned up for the winter. Trenching is 
preferred as far as possible, and it is a 
rule that all vegetable ground is so treated 
(where the subsoil is right) at least every 
third year. Where the bottom Is not of 
very good quality double digging is re¬ 
sorted to. and a good quantity of manure, 
rotted seaweed, or charred material from 
the fire-heap is incorporated with it. By 
this means it is possible to bring the sub¬ 
soil to the surface in the course of a few 
years. Ground iutended for Carrots, 
Salsafy, Beet, and Parsnips has been 
selected and dug up roughly without the 
addition of manure. This part is in good 
heart, and a free dressing of soot has been 
given. Rhubarb has been selected and 
lifted for forcing. It is at present exposed 
under a wall. Crowns are weak, com¬ 
paratively speaking, the excessive drought 
being, no doubt, partly responsible Tor 
this. Brussels Sprouts are now in 
request. Those are firm and good, though 
only medium-sized. Cauliflower seedlings 
have been put out into a cold-frame. These 
are always useful in spring, although 
quite as much dependence is placed upon 
plants raised in heat during January. 
Leeks are yet growing, and a final earth¬ 
ing up has been afforded. Blanks in a 
breadth of young Cabbages have been 
beaten up, and after a dusting of soot the 
quarter bus been finally hoed for the 
season. W. McGuffog. 

JJalmae Gordons, Kirkcudbright. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Removing shrubs from garden 

(Nurseryman ).— 1 The answer to this ques¬ 
tion depends upon whether the landlord 
let the premises to you to be used as 
nursery gardens. If he did, and if your 
business is properly described as that of a 
nurseryman, you may remove shrubs and 
everything else that has been planted with 
the express view of growing it or them 
for sale. The case is, however, very dif¬ 
ferent with a private occupier, who has 
no right to remove anything from the 
garden—not even flowers or a Box edging. 
You are under no obligation, unless it is 
.so specified in your tenancy agreement, 
to leave the garden in good condition. As 
far as the information you give me goes, 
you may let weeds grow up all over the 
place to your heart’s content if you think 
It. worth while to Ixflinve in that manner 
out of mere spite/^nBARRTSTFK, 1 

[ 3 itize 3 tylG6t)gle 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Treatment of bulbs (Ealing ).—After you 
pot the bulbs give them a good soaking of 
water, stand them on a hard bottom in the 
open air, and cover with 6 inches of ashes. 
Leave them thus until the pots are well filled 
with roots, and then transfer them in relays 
to the greenhouse as you want them. 

Planting flagstone paths (Dabbles ).—For 
such a purpose only the more miniature-grow¬ 
ing subjects should find a place, and those 
plants more particularly that do not mind 
being walked over occasionally. It is a mis¬ 
take to use plants whose normal height might 
be 9 inches or more or others of considerable 
rarity, as the Androsaces to which you refer. 
The paved pathway is no place for such as 
these, and should he reserved for the minia¬ 
ture-growing Hedums, Mossy Saxifrages, 
Erinus, Draba, such dwarf-growing Campanu¬ 
las as C. pulla, C. pusilla in variety, Mentha 
Requieni, Thymes, etc. 

Roses for wall (Enquirer ).—The Teas and 
their Hybrids described as vigorous would not 
answer your purpose. Those in the following 
list,, however, are so vigorous and free that 
nothing could be better for your wall. So 
many of the extra-vigorous varieties do not 
flower continuously, but all of those named 
below are constant bloomers. The full de¬ 
scription of colours you will find iu any reli¬ 
able Kose-grower’s list. It would occupy too 
much space here:—Teas, Hybrid Teas, and 
Noisettes : Mme. de Tartas, Florence Haswell 
Veitch, Florence Pemberton, General Mao 
Arthur, Gruss an Teplitz, La Tosca, Marie Van 
Houtte, Lady Ashtown, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Warrior, Corallina, Mrs. B. R. Cant, Billiard 
et Barre, Climbing Liberty, Mme. C. Monnier, 
Mme. Hector Leuilliofc, Trier, Noel la Nabon- 
nand, Caroline Ivuster, William Allen Richard¬ 
son, Climbing K. A. Victoria, and Climbing 
Mrs. W. J. Grant. Clio and Frau Karl 
Druschki are the two most reliable Hybrid 
Perpetuals. while Zephirin Drouhin and 
Climbing Souvenir de la Malmaison are good 
from the Bourbons. There will be a little, 
more care needed in pruning some than with 
the ordinary run of Ramblers. Where the 
growth is of similar character to Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt and Mme. Hector Leuilliot mild pruning 
only will be needed in spite of longer growth. , 
Marie Van Houtte and its like should have 
most of the sound wood there is room for 
retained. Many walls are covered with this 
style of Rose, and I have seen such as Mme. 
Lambard and Marie Van Houtte covering 
walls of fully 12 feet with a much better and 
lasting effect than is usual with the so-called 
climbers.—P. U. 

FRUIT. 

Red-spider and thrips on Vine and Peach 
leaves (8. C. Whitelock ).—The leaves you 
send ha\e been attacked by red-spider and 
thrips due to the fact that you have been 
" drying ” the plants off, as you term it. Had 
you given the plants two- or three heavy 
syringings after the fruit was gathered and 
also well watered the border these pests would 
not have been in evidence. Get 2 gallons of , 
warm water, in this dissolve 3 oz. of soft soap, 
add to this li oz. of sulphide of potassium, 
and wkeii dissolved syringe the tree with it, 
seeing to it that the leaves are well moistened 
on both sides. When the trees are quite 
dormant dress them with Gishurst compound. 
The same treatment should be meted out to 
the Vines. We should uIho advise you to have 
all the woodwork well washed and the brick¬ 
work lime-whited. At the same time it would 
be well to take off the surface-soil from the 
border and burn it, replacing with fresh after i 
you have finished dressing the Peaches and 
Vines as advised. See to it also that all the 
leaves are gathered up and burned. 

Treatment of Vines (Nem ).—Your Vines 
must have a good reserve of vital energy, 
otherwise they could not have produced young 
rods of the length mentioned in one season. 
This augurs well for the future, and when you 
are able to dispense with the old rods alto¬ 
gether you should then be iu a position to 
obtain fruit of much higher quality than is 
the case at present. The best course for you 
to adopt is to shorten back these young rods 
to about half their length now, and to cut off 
the lower spurs for a corresponding distance 
or length up the old rods. This will allow 
space for the laterals on the young rods to be 
trained out right and left in a proper manner. 
There need be no loss of crop, as you may 
fruit the young rods next season, for originat¬ 
ing as they do on stocks already established, 
there is not the same risk attending such a 
proceeding as would be the case with regard 
to newly-planted Vines. Leaders should be 
taken up from the extremities of these young 
rods next year for the purpose of extending 
and obtaining a further length of rod in each 
instance, which, if satisfactory as regards 
strength and ripeness of wood, will enable the 
old rods to be cut out altogether this time 
next year. 

VEGETABLES. 

Fungus on Celery (Charles Sweet ).—Your 
Celery has been attacked by the Celery-leaf- 
spot fungus, which has during the past few 
years caused much loss to growers. The 
fungus causes the leaves to wither and rot 
away, after which the steins decay, and finally 


the whole of the plant disappears. As the 
spores of the fungus infect the soil for some 
time afterwards. Celery should not be grown 
on the same plot of ground for several years 
to come. If the disease has but just broken 
out, and the leaves not very badly infested 
with it, there is a possibility of arresting and 
finally subduing the attack if you spray the 
tops or leaves at once with Bordeaux mixture, 
but if the whole of the leaves are in the same 
condition as those of the sample sent spray¬ 
ing will be of no avail. After the Celery has 
been dug, give the soil a good dressing of 
quicklime, or disinfect it with one of the soil 
fumigants which are so frequently advertised 
in the pages of this journal. If next year you 
see any signs of the fungus spray lightly with 
Bordeaux mixture, which any horticultural 
sundriesmau cau supply you with. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tonk's manure (Mrs. Daniell ).—The follow¬ 
ing is the recipe: Superphosphate of lime, 
l twelve parts; nitrate of potash, ten parts; 
sulphate of magnesia, two parts; sulphate of 
iron, one part; sulphate of lime eight parts. 
Apply preferably iu February at the rate of 
i lb. to the square yard. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Worms in lawn (Birchficld). —Lime-water is 
the best remedy. Place 12 lb. of unslaked lime 
into a barrel, and pour over it 30 gallons of 
water, stirring it well up, and allowing it to 
stand for forty-eight hours. Water the lawu 
with the clear liquid during damp weather, 
using a rosed pot, giving a good soaking of the 
lime-water on the evening succeeding that on 
, which rain has faUen or after a good water¬ 
ing has been given. This will bring the worms 
to the surface, when they may be 9wept up 
and cleared away. There are now on the 
market several worm-killing powders, which 
no doubt could be procured through some of 
our horticultural sundriesmen. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


IT. J. The only possible way is to inquire 
of some builder in your district.- Canter¬ 

bury .—The trouble may be due to the Celery- 
maggot or to the Celery-fungus. If you will 
send a head of the Celery, then we ran de¬ 
cide. 2, Impossible to say without seeing the 

flowers.- Ignoramus .—Write to Mr. John F. 

Barter. Ltd., Napier-rd., Wembley, Middlesex. 

for his book on Mushroom culture.-J. M. 

Cullen, (ierrard s Cross .—If you can give Abu- 
tilon vitifolium a warm south wall with pro¬ 
tection in severe weather, we think you may 

possibly succeed with it.-- W. F. R. —J. P. 

White and Sons, Ltd., The Pyghtle Works, 

Bedford.- Fish. —Yes, there are a few big 

buds. If you carefully pick off these you may 

get rid of the pest.- Fish. —Ah regards the 

Potatoes you inquire about, your best plan 
will be to \write to large growers, such as 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, James Carter and 
Co., or Bobbie and Co. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Old Reader. —We do not 

undertake to name florist flowers.- Merryn. 

—Corydalis lutea.-.4. J. Waterhouse. — 

Crattegus Carrierei.- Long Subscriber. 1. 

Stachys lanata; 2, Spiraea sp.; 3 and 4, Speci¬ 
mens insufficient; 5, Heuchera sp., must have 
flowers. Others next week. Before again 
sending plants for name kindly read our rules 
as to the kind of specimens we require and the 
number we undertake to name for any one 
reader in any one week. - A. T. M .- 1. Speci¬ 

men insufficient; 2. Veronica prostrata; 3, 
Cytisus racemosus; 4, Gasauia spleudens. 

Names of fruits.— B. M. —We do not under¬ 
take to name Cider Apples.- E. A. Foster. — 

1, Not recognised; 2, Stunner Pippin.-IV'. T. 

Hyland. —1, Crimson Queening; 2, Adam’s 
Pearmain. The Golden Pippin is quite dis¬ 
tinct from Yellow Ingestre.-P. IV. IF.— 

Apples: 1, Ribston Pearmain; 2, Prince of 
Wales; 3. Hubbard's Pearmain.- Mr. Her¬ 
bert Rowlands. —Apple Winter Greening.- 

A. E. Williams. —Apple Cox's Pomona. Yes, 
this variety would succeed and bear well as 
an espalier on the position named. Such a 
position is, however, worthy of being devoted 
to a better variety, such as Ribston Pippin 

or Cox’s Orange Pippin, for instance.- Bert., 

Caine, Wilts. —Apples: 1, Alfriston; 2, Not 
recognised; 3. Appears to be an indifferent 
example of Beauty of Kent. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Wm. J/ Unwin, Histon, Canibs .—Sweet Peas. 

S. Miller, CariBbrooke-road, Newport, Isle 
of Wight .—List of Sweet Peas. 

Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Middle¬ 
sex.— Carnation List. 

Pennick Co., Delgany Nurseries, Dublin.— 
Catalogue of Flowering Shrubs, etc., etc. 

E. P. Dixon and Sons, Ltd., Hull— Nursery 
List for 1013. 

Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst, Twyford, Berks.— 
Catalogue of the Twyford Gold Medal Roses. 


Protecting fruit-tree buds.—I should be 

much obliged to any correspondeut who would 
give me a recipe for a mixture to be put on 
flower-buds of Almonds, Peaches, etc., to pro¬ 
tect them from birds, also to protect leading 
shoots of Conifers from the attacks of 
-ii rreis. -E. G. Coder, Leona rdslee, Horsham. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Polygonum sphaerostachyum.— A very 
bright little fairy Knot Grass, a surprise 
among giants of the family so rampant 
that, one cannot venture some of them into 
garden ground. This seems worthy of the 
choice rock garden. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Japanese Iris.— As regards the query on 
the cultivation of Iris Kiempferi, I have 
found the application of ordinary Malt- 
combs most beneficial, and if applied early 
in the spring the plants throw out larger, 
higher, and darker leaves towards the 
autumn. It is apparent that these plants 
require nitrogenous food, which, in my ex- 
perienoe, is best applied in the form 
described above.—R. II. B. 

The barber in the Heath garden, l 
thought S. Spaldings article on the 
barber’s garden very good, and an article 
in this week's issue, “The limber in the 
Heath Garden,” makes me tremble, be¬ 
cause I am one of your friends of the 
Heath-clipping order. Rome was not built 
in a day, and one only learns gradually 
what is right and what is wrong, and I 
have been having qualms of lale on the 
subject, and shall change my methods 
after this article.—It. II. V. 


Pear Ne Plus Meuris. During recent 
years most of the new varieties of Fears 
have been either early or mid-season, and 
few have been added to the best late-keep¬ 
ing kinds, which are all too limited. For 
a number of years I found the above a 
valuable Pear, iii season from January to 
March, and as regards quality preferred 
it to Easter Beurre. The fruits are con¬ 
spicuous by their angular outline, many 
having a mere knob at the apex of the 
fruit in the place of a stem. The trees I 
refer to were on a west wall. I have 
had no experience with it in the open.— 
R P. 


Colchieum cilicicum.— This fine Meadow 
Saffron has t>eon in bloom for a consider¬ 
able time, and is still in flower ns this is 
written (on November 4th), with every 
prosj)ect of continuing for some time if 
only the weather would moderate a little. 

cilicicum comes in midway in its dimen¬ 
sions between C. autumnale and C. gigan- 
teuin, and is remarkably pretty in its rose 
and white colouring. It is said to be a 
form of C. byzantinum. Any soil will suit 
it. I have it in a Lily bed, where it is 
partially screened frout-ihe strongest sun 


by a hedge, and is flierofolp. 1 ptfll'ltfO a 
lf tt i e —s. Arnott. X lv - 


Erodium absinthoides. A new member 
to us of this charming genus, not often 
welt seen in gardens, and thriving best on 
dry walls and good rock gardens. It 
seems pretty in habit, but we know little 
of its ways and wants. From Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Globularia alyssum. — I have made 
several attempts at growing these, and 
they are not difficult to grow, being con¬ 
tent with level ground; but in some way 
they failed to charm, as many alpine and 
rock plants do. From Friar Park. The 
plant a little past its best. 

Veronica Traversi. -I am quite unable to 
understand “ W.’s” condemnation of this 
beautiful shrub. I grow a number of 
species in the open, including V. parvi- 
flora, salici folia, a noma la. oupressoides, 
buxifolia, Anderson! hybrids, Lindsnyi. 
etc., and I set a higher value on Traversi 
than on any of them. It is evergreen, it 
grows 12 feet high, and in .Tune it is one 
mass of jienrly blossom. Is it possible 
that “ W.” got hold of the wrong species? 

IlKunKKT Maxwell, MonreUh. 

The scarlet-berried Elder (Sambucus 
rucemosa). In this we have a plant 
which, from the vivid scarlet of its fruit, 
is always in its season a source of interest. 
Its racemes of white flowers are followed 
by a profuse crop of berries, which when 
ripe rival in colour those of the Holly. 
Unfortunately, ns in the case of many of 
our richly-coloured berried plants, the 
fruit of the scarlet Elder is much appre¬ 
ciated by birds. S. raeemosa is not so en¬ 
croaching in its habits as is the common 
S. nigra ; and those who hesitate to plant 
the latter on account of its plague of 
seedlings need not fear to give space to the 
scarlet-berried variety. I have it in a 
rather damp position.—K. IF T. 

Aster Beauty of Col wall. —I notice in 
your issue dated .November 8th Mr. E. C. 
Buxton’s letter re Aster Beauty of Col- 
wall, in which he complains of the single¬ 
ness of the bloom. I gather that this is 
the first year he has grown it, and if this 
is so I would recommend him and others 
in (he same position to suspend judgment 
till another season. I bought a stout 
plant when this was first on the market 
live or six years ago, and till this year 
have always found the flowers open per¬ 
fectly double (though they get single as 
time goes on). This year, owing, I pre¬ 
sume. to the extraordinary weather, very- 
few blooms opened double with me, and I 
hear this was the ease in other parts of 
the country, too.- II. B. Pollard. 


The Blue Bindweed (Convolvulus mauri- 
tanicus) in autumn. -After flowering well 
all the sunny days in summer, this is now, 
at the end of October, the fairest flower on 
our low, dry wall. Distinct from all, and 
of graceful habit, we are never without 
it in some form, but did not know it would 
keep on so well in the often sunless days 
of our autumn. As the days go on, too, 
the growth is freer and the form very 
graceful.—W., Sussex. 

The Lemon-scented Verbena in Norfolk. 
—I saw in Gardening Illustrated for 
October 23th, under “ Notes of the Week.” 
a note from *' K. B. T.” on the Lemon- 
scented Verbena, Here, only four miles 
from the east coast of Norfolk, it is a 
hardy shrub, wintering out without pro¬ 
tection. I planted a poor specimen from a 
pot in the autumn three years ago and it 
is now about (» feet high, supported only 
with three stakes. Every spring I think 
it has died, but in June it breaks out 
stronger than ever. If it can brave these 
cold winds I think it would thrive in any 
part of the country.—PI F. 

The Garland Flower (Daphne Cneorum). 
—This charming plant, which all who 
have seen it love, is not always well 
placed in gardens. Having a lot of nice 
plants I wrote to M. Corrovon about its 
natural conditions, and he says that it 
grows well in the yard about twenty miles 
from him, between chalk rocks in very 
sunny positions. Here I grow it in rather 
heavy soil away from the sun, and it gets 
very big, and now I am going to put some 
lime-rubbish in the soil. and shall not he 
afraid to expose it to the sun in my Heath 
garden, where I think it will associate 
well with the Heaths.—W. 

Romneya Coulteri,— This, though it 
thrives in the o]tcii in the South-west of 
England, can scarcely lie deemed abso¬ 
lutely hardy, though it succeeds in Scot¬ 
land. A certain amount of protection is 
desirable, hut undue coddling often leads 
to the plant rotting at the rootstock. The 
Romneya is very impatient of root-dis¬ 
turbance. and seedlings are often lost in 
shifting them on, even though the opera¬ 
tion is very carefully Informed. When 
once established in the open ground tin* 
Romneya grows strongly, robust speci¬ 
mens attaining a height of 8 feet or more. 
The seeds of the Romneya take a long 
while to germinate. In one case ten 
months elapsed before signs of growth ap¬ 
peared. The plant is best propagated by 
root-cutting, and layering may also be 
resorted to. Probably the best place for 
Romneya ^Coulter) i.f_| a sheltered one 
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backed by n wall. When in full growth soil a compost consisting of three parts 
the Romneya delights in an amide water leaf-soil to one of loam. Here it increases 
supply. Seed rarely lipens on plants very fast, and each year covers the wall 
grown in the open air.- Wyxdiiam Fitz- under which it grows with a wealth of 
Herbert. i colour. It may be propagated and trans- 

Cassia ccrymbosa.-With reference to ' vith for an .v Portion of the 

vour note re this in issue of November . underground stem will grow. This plant 
1st (P. TO.’!), I have had this growing on nut w\u\re a great depth of soil, and 

the south wall of this house for three when planting only 2 inches or A inches of 
years. It is now over 10 feet high, and soiI .should cover the roots. Copious sup- 
iias been a mass of bloom for nearly three of water should he given to the plants 

months. It was not finite so good last hi a dry season, as shade and moisture, 
year, owing to lack of sun, but was vcrv producing a cool atmosphere, may safely 
line the year before. It, gets cut back by I he regarded as the essentials to success in 
frost, but shoots up again in the spring, the cultivation of this beautiful Chilian 
It gets no protection. Ilerberidopsis coral- plant. Ralph L. Aii>old, Cheltenham. 
lina and Cliantlius puniceus are also I Hardiness of Asparagus tenuifolius.— 
doing well, and tlower freely in the same While Olenria stellulata was cut to the 
position. Bignonia (or Tecorna, as 1 see ground and Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius, 
you call it) radicans has only flowered j also quite close, was killed outright by the 
once—the year before hist. It is full of severe frost at the end of November, 1912, 
buds now, but they won't mature. Solaiium | Asparagus tenuifolius was hut little in- 



F/owcrs of Verbena Blue Bell in a vase. 


jasminoides is always lovely. 1 cut it 
back to about 9 feet, and it makes shoots 
to the top of tin* house covered with 
flowers.- W., Jd and a IF. 

Tropaeolum speciosum. rndoubtedly 
one of our most beautiful climbing plants, 
Tropicoluin siieciosum is but rarely met 
with. This rs probably explained by the 
difficulty often exi>erienced in establishing 
it in the warmer parts of England, lor it 
undoubtedly has a preference for the cool, 
moist climate of Scotland. In many High¬ 
land districts it flourishes exceedingly, 
almost becoming a weed in its luxuriant 
growth. S<*t*n thus, it is most beautiful, 
tlie profusion of brilliant crimson flowers 
being hardly more noticeable than the 
elegantly cut foliage. We have grown 
this Tropjpolum successfully in the West 
of England for a number of years, 
the position soLerted for iti being a 
sha^ corner witfca itfuVi tsjJcrfTfiHl the 


jured, only a few of the younger shoots 
being damaged by a frost which was 
registered as below zero. This proves the 
hardiness of A. tenuifolius, a very graceful 
low-growing Asparagus, which reaches a 
height of about I! feet, according to the 
lists. This is just the height it has 
attained with me after having been in the 
same place for several years. It is of 
elegant habit, with nice green foliage. I 
grow it against a south wall in dry soil.— 
S. A knott, Dumfries. 

The barber in the Heath garden. - 
Cassia corymbosa is a grand plant. The 
clipping of all shrubs is detestable to me. 
My master, who somewhat favours it. 
knows my opinion well. I am afraid I 
“bow my knee.” To remove seed-pods 
from Heaths is excellent in theory; in 
practice the gardener finds it impossible 
to do it without converting the plant into 
a hassock. Not only does it destroy the 


natural shape of the plant, but it causes 
many weak, short branches to form, with 
the result that the flower-heads are small. 
The Callunas and Cornish Heaths seem 
to suffer most. E. cinerea is, I think, 
almost benefited; it has a good season of 
growth afterwards. I cannot imagine any¬ 
one clipping the more tree like kinds.— 
J. C. 

The autumn colouring of Cerasus 
pseudo-Cerasus Watereri.—It is interest¬ 
ing to observe the difference in the time of 
colouring in autumn of the varieties of 
Cerasus pseudo-Cerasus, as represented by 
O. Watereri and the one named J. H. 
Veitcli, as well as another which has come 
from the Continent as C. New Rose. The 
last has not flowered with me, so that I 
am not sure wherein it differs from 
Watereri and .T. II. Veitcli. The autumn 
colouring of the three is different, how¬ 
ever. To-day (November 4th) the foliage 
of C. Watereri is quite brilliant, while 
that of C. J. II. Veitcli, on the contrary, 
is still green. New Rose seems to come in 
midway between the two and is showing 
a little colour. The difference in the time 
of leaf colouring between the first two 
practically corresponds with their flower¬ 
ing period, C. Watereri blooming in ad¬ 
vance of C. J. H. Veitcli. The trees re¬ 
ferred to are quite close together and are 
growing under similar conditions.—S. 
Arnott. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 


VERBENA BUIE BELL. 

This charmed me very much by its pretty 
colour all the summer, so I put a few 
blooms of it in a little bronze jar. I can¬ 
not say they looked very well in that 
position, hut perhaps the fault was mine 
in sticking them in so badly. I got the 
plant from Keynes, Williams, and Co., of 
Salisbury, who pay some attention to Ver¬ 
benas.- W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Maidenhair Fern v. Asparagus.-The 

Maidenhair Fern, after a long reign as 
the favourite for cutting, has now to give 
place to other things. Its most formid¬ 
able opponent is, strange to say, the 
common garden Asparagus. For cen¬ 
turies this has been cultivated in English 
gardens, but until quite recently it never 
occurred to those requiring foliage for in¬ 
door decoration that they could find just 
what was needful in the kitchen garden. 

I know of one market grower who has 
done away with all his Maidenhair Ferns 
and has sown one and a half acres with 
Asparagus expressly for cutting. Prob¬ 
ably the popularity of the greenhouse 
kinds of Asparagus has paved the way to 
a recognition of the suitability of their 
hardy relative for decoration,but fashions 
change, and the pre-eminence of the 
Maidenhair could not be expected to last 
for ever.— Byfleet. 

Repotting Parlottr Palm (E. C .).—A 9-inch 
not is a fair size for an Aspidistra with twenty 
leaves, but if it has been in the same pot for 
a long time it may be advisable to repot it. 
and if the rhizomes have spread to the sides of 
the pot a larger pot. will be necessary. Or the 
plant may be divided. In doing this the soil 
should be shaken away, and if necessary to use 
a knife eare should be taken not to cut 
through the point of the stem which spreads 
beneath the soil. Pot it firmly in good loam, 
to which may he added a little manure and 
sand. If the soil has not been soured by over- 
watering. the Aspidistra will flourish for a 
long period in the same pot. We have known 
plants keep in good health until the rhizomes 
nave spread and the roots filled the pot to such 
an extent that the pots have burst. It is only 
when over-potted and over-watered that this 
useful plant suffers, unless actually dried up 
or otherwise neglected. The leaves may be 
sponged frequently, using a little soap in the 
Mratfer. 1 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 

In the flower garden—during .Inly and 
August more particularly—the modern 
herbaceous Phlox, provided it be well cul¬ 
tivated, stands (juite alone. The phrase 
“ modern ” is employed advisedly, inas¬ 
much as the varieties we know and grow 
to day, immeasurably improved as they are 


not affect the question in the smallest 
degree—are capable of creating new 
pictures in garden scenery that we knew 
nothing of before. That, of course, is a 
step in the right direction, and marks for 
progress. It is equally true, too, of other 
shades of colour, and whether we turn to 
Hie pink, red, or white-flowered varieties 
we find them one and all so Immeasurably 
superior in those of, former times that 
(here is no occasion for tiie presence in the 


much as anyone, more particularly when 
Ihese, framed into a handsome branching 
pyramid or panicle, are also accompanied 
by a good free habit of growth and flower¬ 
ing. The variety witli large pip and squat 
or dumpy panicle of flowers needs, in my 
opinion, lo lie referred back to the cross- 
breeder for Improvement, yet more than 
one such, because of the size of the pips 
alone, have been distributed during recent 
yea rs. 



Phlox Lingficld Gan. 


in colour, form, and often in habit of 
growth by comparison witli older sorts, 
have really come into being within the 
[last decade or two. In one direction at 
least— the so-called blue-flowered set—an 
entirely new section has been created, 
hardly one of the varieties of which was 
known to cultivators of the flower a dozen 
years ago. These are modern, pure and 
simple, while their- distinctive colour- 
tones—whether so universally admired as 
the pure or brilliant /tawles of colour do 
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garden of auglit that is inferior. In say- t 
iug this I am not one of those who esti- I 
mate the value of the Phlox by the size I 
or form of its individual pips alone, and I 
I hope the day is far distant when i 
gardeners as a class will so appraise them. | 
I look—indeed, have always looked—upon 
the Phlox as a garden plant, not a thing j 
for the show hoard, where “ pips ” or indi¬ 
vidual flowers might in the minds of a few 
rank high. The larger pip and better- , 

formed Sower I appreciate and admire as 1 


Of a subject like the Phlox varieties of 
high decorative merit are required, some¬ 
thing to garden with and to obtain effec¬ 
tive masses of in the fullest sense of the 
word. Of such as these there are to-dnv 
many good varieties, and a selection of the 
best of them—best in their distinctive 
colour shades, habit of growth, and good 
flowering—should, I think, satisfy anyone. 
In perhaps one other direction is the 
raiser of new PlUoXeiS likely to err— i.c.. in 
oyer^sitimifcHng tfee valjje.qf <Jwarf-frrrtW' 
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ing sorts. Already there is n tendency to 
appraise these too highly, while not a few 
specialists of tin* flower would appear to 
regard dwarf ness with some degree of 
favour. With comparative dwarf ness 1 
agree. The older Phloxes were too tall, 
and our imperfect knowledge of the re¬ 
quirements of the plant, permitting it to 
remain too long in one position, resulted 
in much bare stem that was unsightly. 
This was, of course, as much due to a 
lack of cultivation as to the natural tall¬ 
ness of tin* plant, and inferior growth and 
flowers were the reward. In these days 
and for years past we know that a more 
frequent propagation of the plant by cut¬ 
tings provides leafy examples right down 
to the soil. We see, too, how greatly im¬ 
proved in vigour are those youthful 
examples, while its good effect upon the 
flowering leaves no room for doubt. This 
more frequent propagation of the plant 
also ensures a certain degree of dwarfness 

the plant, indeed, is a babe as yet, and a 
year, or perhaps two, must elapse before 
its maximum growth and beauty are 
attained. Some there are, however, who 
still cling to division of the roots as a 
means of increase, and where tlie clumps 
incline to spread laterally this method 
answers well. Where, however, the root- 
si nek is concentrated into a woody mass 
division is diflicult and the results not half 
so good. In my experience, therefore, 
propagation from cuttings, whether 
autumn or spring, is pre-eminently 
suiK*rior to all other methods of increase, 
yielding better growth ami finer flowers 
than the more makeshift method of divi¬ 
sion of the rootstock. In the one an en¬ 
tirely new youthful plant is created, and 
only intelligent cultivation is required to 
ensure the best results. In the other we 
may have but an offshoot of a decrepit old 
plant, which, lacking vigour and a new 
sot of roots, is not likely to give the best 
results. The sp-eeialist of the Dahlia, 
Chrysanthemum, or Carnation knows well 
the value of youthful stock, and while the 
hardy plant specialist Is not behind either 
in this it behoves the amateur hardy plant 
grower to more closely imitate the latter's 
methods if he would have the best the 
Phlox is capable of giving. 

Wiikn to plant. —The Phlox is a per¬ 
petual-rooting subject, and may be planted 
over a very lengthy season. Despite this 
fact, preference is given to early-autumn 
planting in the main, when with much 
warmth still in the soil the plants take to 
their new positions at once. In all heavy 
clay and retentive soils it is important 
that the work be done early—September 
or early October being tlx* best time, rail¬ 
ing these, it were better to defer planting 
till February or March. In very light 
soils, however, spring planting is not usu¬ 
ally attended by the best results, summer 
being ton near at band, and the plants not 
being established frequently disappoint. 

Gknkiial eri/ruin:.— Phloxes delight in 
moderately light, sandy loam, and in such 
I Ik* roots ramify freely and quickly. Wet 
and sticky clay soils should have leaf-soil, 
wood-ashes from the garden rubbish fires, 
and lime incorporated with them to 
lighten and drain them, as the Phlox is 
not long maintained in a good condition in 
soils continuously wet. In summer the 
plants may Ik? deluged with both water 
and liquid-manure, but. at other times they 
resent excesses of moisture. In good 
health, the Phlox is a great rooting sub¬ 
ject and a gross feeder, hence the soil can 
hardly be made too rich. With generous 
treatment much surface-rooting is seen, 
which a mulch of soil or manure will 
greatly assist. 

Planting lou hint. It is important 
here that one shade of colour— i.c., one j 

variety only -l>e iD^d ip a group, whether 
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that group be of dozens or hundreds. The 
shades'of colour, whether in blue, pink, or 
scarlet, run each other so closely that the 
best results accrue only when a certain 
variety plays its part alone. If in com¬ 
petition with another near akin in colour 
*• honours are easy,” so to say, and the 
general effect loss striking. Strong or de¬ 
cided contrasts are readily arranged by 
planting a selection of the more distinct. 
Should a border or position backed by 
Yew or llolly at n safe distance present 
itself it might be made much of by plant¬ 
ing in its foreground the snow-white 
Phlox Mrs. E. II. Jenkins, the foil mirror¬ 
ing into greater purity and prominence 
what is still one of the best of garden 
Phloxes. A belt of Phloxes, too. might be 
effectively arranged near a plantation of 
Rhododendrons, and these following each 
other in their flowering would render the 
position conspicuous for a considerable 
ljoriud. In these and similar ways new 
picture effects in garden scenery might be 
created by thoughtful, intelligent, workers. 

How to plant.— In this connection the 
durability of the Phlox in relation to its 
capability <>f producing satisfactory 
panicles of flowers is worth considering. 
Of course, the plants may drag out an 
existence indefinitely, and with mulching 
and other cultural aids be presentable for 
years, while the finest panicles of blossom 
may result within the narrow limits of 
three to five years. Phloxes planted from 
the rooted cutting or yearling usually 
reach their prime in the third year, though 
they are capable of good service for a 
further like term with generous treatment. 
After the third year, however, thinning of 
the shoots should receive attention among 
other things. Where the plants are in¬ 
tended to remain not longer than three 
years a distance of 2 feet or 2J feet apart 
will suffice. 

Selection of varieties. —Good Phloxes 
to-day are numerous, thus rendering the 
selection of a few a somewhat difficult 
task. The following, however, have the 
merit of distinctness, and, moreover, are 
well up to date .'—Albert Vandel. violet- 
blue, perhaps the best of this shade; Le 
Mahdi. reddish-violet, purple eye; Widnr, 
Parma Violet blue, white starred eye; 
Gloire du 'Marc, purplish, red eye, large 
flower; Asia, pale pink, well branched 
truss; America, line pale pink, with red 
eye, a grand variety; Huron Van Dodeiu, 
a brilliant flower, almost vermilion; Dr. 
Konigshofer, brilliant orange-scarlet ; 
General Van Heustz, fine salmony-red, 
white eye; ltynstrooin, rosy-pink, a mag¬ 
nificent variety; Lindfield Beauty, pale 
salmon, very line; Frau Antoine Buchner, 
pure white, the best addition to white- 
flowered Phloxes for some time; and 
Eumiie, snow-white with carmine eye. 

E. II. Jknkixs. 


IN THE WILDERNESS. 

< Tiikice are many beauty spots in quiet 
places about the country that one would 
like to see more of. 1 know a wood in 
Noifolk, something over .*100 acres in 
extent, which constantly changes its 
character. Primroses are in bloom most 
of the winter. The trees are mostly 
pollarded Oaks, and are not crowded, so 
that beneath them is plenty of room for 
flowers and Ferns. There arc damp 
j positions where Willows form interesting 
I groups, and there are acres of wild 
Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, and many 
other wild flowers. There are many speci¬ 
mens of the Bird Cherry, which flowers 
in spring and early summer. Groups of 
Rhododendrons and Birches are scattered 
about, and the last scene of all Is the up¬ 
rising Bracken, some 5 feet or G feet 
high, forming n veritable sea of green- 


This is reully a wilderness or wild garden, 
deitending for its effects upon Nature’s 
plants only, and there is, as Byron has it, 
“a pleasure in the pathless woods.” 

There is another side to the question : 
There are wild gardens which have been 
created, and very interesting they are. If 
i had a wilderness to plant now I should 
want to include masses of Foxgloves, 
Evening Primroses ((Enotlieru biennis), 
Honesty, Blue Bells, old-fashioned Roses, 
such as York and Dmeuster, file Cabbage 
Rose, the White Provence, a selection of 
the Ramblers, the Scotch Roses, the 
Virgin’s Bower, and Clematis Flammiila. 
that, one could hang about Hie trees. The 
Virginia Creeper —common variety — is 
charming hanging over small trees, such 
as Willows, and when autumn comes, and 
tlx* leaves change colour, how beautiful 
the scene is. E. Hobday. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES AT CROYDON. 
Only those who have been gardening for a 
lieriod of fifty years can fully realise what 
selection and cross-breeding have done for 
the Michaelmas Daisy. The old, very 
gross-growing varieties which in past days 
represented the perennial Aster in Eng¬ 
lish gardens were vastly inferior in form 
and colour to those which nowadays beau- 
lify tlie autumnal garden. In iny young 
days I have heard hardy flower growers 
say that they did not care for Michaelmas 
Daisies, but I doubt if anyone could resist 
the charms of those beautiful varieties 
which have this season formed a striking 
feature in Mr. Ingwersen’s nursery, Hare- 
wood-road. South Croydon, and which 
represent the latest improvements in this 
beautiful, and one may truthfully say, in¬ 
dispensable hardy flower. The very fine 
novelties which will he put into commerce 
this season are Jupiter (a vigorous-grow¬ 
ing variety with lavender-blue flowers, 
2 inches across, and golden disc), Cloudy 
Blue (of pyramidal growth and which ap¬ 
parently represents the latest advance 
towards perfect doubleness), and Neptune 
(pale lilac, very refined in colour, anti an 
extremely free bloomer). These three 
varieties do not exceed 4 feet in height, 
and will undoubtedly, when they become 
well known, enjoy a great measure of 
popularity. Plants of this height are so 
useful for tlie front part of herbaceous 
borders—in fact, they may lx* said to fulfil 
a need, .so many autumn-flowering things 
being of tall growth. Associated with 
Japan Anemones of various tints, these 
Michaelmas Daisies would make a de¬ 
lightful display. Nancy Ballard is 
another dwarf kind producing its richly 
coloured violet-purple semi-double blos¬ 
soms in wonderful profusion. This was 
given an award of merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society and a first-class 
certificate at Edinburgh in PJI2. Beauty 
of Colwall is now pretty well known, and 
may lx* regariled as one of the indispens¬ 
able kinds, and Glory of Colwall forms a 
fine companion to it. Lady Lloyd (pink) 
and Grace May Lewis (the nearest, ap¬ 
proach to blue) were conspicuous, and are 
suit* to be much grown. Peggy Bullard 
(a rosy-purple of neat Imbit and very free- 
flowering), Moonlight (a strong grower 
and very effective), Saturn (between 5 feet 
and G feet). Fairy (semi-double, of a lovely 
shade of hcliotroiie-blue), and Rosy Morn 
(probably the best pink) must by their 
beauty and effectiveness find a place in 
gardens where hardy flowers are grown. 
Taking into consideration the great ad¬ 
vance made during the last decade, we 
may safely assume that the maximum of 
beauty has not been reached, although in 
Cloudy Blue we have a variety which tells 
us plainly wha^ \y<j are to expect in the 
way of double flowers, and Grace May 
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Lewis indicates the arrival of a true blue I 
variety. 

There will, of course, be the usual diver¬ 
gence of opinion as to the merits of double | 
varieties, and we may be told that a 
double Michaelmas Daisy is a good tiling 
spoilt. One thing is certain—it is time 
that the old pale-tinted varieties were 
weeded out and replaced by the newer 
kinds which afford infinite variety in 
form. e. lour, and habit of growth, and 
which a.c certainly wonderfully effective. 

J. Conxii ill. 

XOTES AM) REPLIES. 

Lavender.—There is never too much 
Lavender where ground can be Rim ml for 


have not the stunted look which some¬ 
times mars those wintered in a cold-frame. 
Shallow boxes filled with u light, sandy 
medium, and with half an inch of sharp 
sand on the top, will be found to suit the 
requirements of Lavender cuttings very 
well.— Kirk. 

Herbaceous Lobelias.— The majority of 
growers, both amateur and professional, 

, appear to think it. is the cold and damp 
! that cause the winter losses of herbaceous 
| Lobelias, and a certain writer has stated : 

I “ Except in a few favoured districts, these 
Lobelias will not survive our winters out- 
of-doors.” Now, the home of Lobelia car¬ 
dinal is is in swampy ground on the verges 



Phlox Frau Ant. Buchner. (Sec page 753.) 


its culture, and it is never wise to depend 
upon old plants for a supply. It is gener¬ 
ally recommended that plants be, occa¬ 
sionally at all events, cut to the ground- 
line, but a better plan is to keep up a 
supply of vigorous young plants and to 
dispense with those which show signs of 
deterioration. If cuttings have not been 
already taken no time ought to be lost, 
for while it is customary to put these in 
early in September, they will yet root. 
Although quite safe in a cold-frame, 1 
prefer to give the cuttings the benefit of a 
sliglitly-lieated pit until spring, having ob¬ 
served that plants so treated always give 
better results when pu-Nwt, and that they 

d m Go gle 


of North American woods, where the cold 
and moisture are far greater than it is 
ever likely to meet with in the British 
Isles. My experience of the plant is that 
it succeeds far better in heavy, damp soil 
near water than it does in light, porous 
compost. When 1 lived where the latter 
conditions prevailed and where the coldest 
winter frost rarely exceeded G degrees, I 
almost invariably lost nearly all the 
plants of herbaceous Lobelias which were 
left in the open. Later on I moved to 
another locality where the Lobelias were 
planted in heavy, red loam, inclining to 
clay, close to water. Here they withstood 
23 degs. of frost unharmed, although 


totally unprotected, and not a single plant 
was lost in the severe weather which 
marked the opening months of 1895. In 
the coldest part of Suffolk, which, ns any¬ 
one who knows that county will admit, is 
very cold, these Lobelias came through 
the severe winter of 1894-95, already 
alluded to, unharmed and without the 
least protection, so that some other 
reasons than cold and damp must he 
sought to account for their failing to sur¬ 
vive the winter in this country. My own 
experience points to light soil, either of 
a shaly or sandy nature, being the cause of 
their failure, and where such a soil is pre¬ 
sent I should advise the importation of a 
harrow-load or two of clayey loam and the 
planting of the Lobelias in that.— 
Wyndham Fitzherbebt. 

Sweet Alyssum. -Always a favourite, 
this has rarely come so prominently under 
my notice as during the present season. 
I have observed it in practically every 
garden which I have visited throughout 
the summer, either in lines in “ ribbon ” 
borders, as a carpeting plant for taller 
subjects, or for edgings. Although during 
the hottest period Alyssum was prac¬ 
tically at a standstill, yet it never looked 
so miserable as the majority of other 
annuals ; and with the rain it grew rapidly 
and flowered even more profusely, and 
now in the latter end of October it is still 
very showy. Seed was sown in every in¬ 
stance, as I learned by inquiry, early in 
April where it was intended to bloom — 
K. B. T. 

Perennials versus bedding plants. - 

Some time since a correspondent in 
Gariieninc, Illustrated asked the ques¬ 
tion as to whether there were any hardy 
perennials whose season of blooming ex¬ 
tended over as long a period as that of 
ordinary bedding plants. Although 
various suggestions were made, the bed¬ 
ding plants in this respect undoubtedly 
surpass the others, in proof of which I 
may mention that a neighbour who still 
fancies the summer bedders has in his 
garden a bed of Pelargonium Paul 
l'rampel which has been a mass of flower 
from the early part of June to the present 
time (October 17th). There is, as far as 
I know, no hardy perennial to compare 
with this in the length of time over which 
I lie season of blooming extends. The 
Gaillardias are among the most persistent 
in this respect, while Geum Mrs. Brad¬ 
shaw flowered for a long while, but is now 
over.—K. It. W. 

Late propagation of Tufted Pansies.— 

Sometimes when the cuttings of Tufted Pansies 
are taken in late autumn and a wet period 
follows, damping-off frequently ensues. I have 
found it a good plan in putting cuttings into 
a frame to place at the bottom of the bed a 
layer of finely-sifted ashes, afterwards cover¬ 
ing with a compost of sand and road-scrap¬ 
ings. It ought always to be borne in mind 
that they are so hardy as to need little more 
than a shelter from the worst of the winter, 
and ventilation should be freely given. Ad¬ 
vantage should also be taken to make up beds 
in the open, taking the cover a wall affords, 
and placing some light material over the cut¬ 
tings in a time of severe frost.—W. F. D. 

A good edging plant the Golden Thyme. - 

Some years ago 1 had charge of a large 
terrace garden where many hundred yards of 
this Thyme formed the edging, and to my 
knowledge it had not been renewed for twenty 
years, yet it was still perfect in outline and 
density of growth. It is very pleasing in early 
spring, particularly when the new golden 
foliage is developing. Used for such a pur¬ 
pose it is both uncommon and interesting, 
while the pleasing scent reminds one of the 
old style of garden, when such plants were 
more freely used than at the present time.— 
R P. 

Successlonal beauty in herbaceous borders. 
—In planting herbaceous borders it ought not 
to be forgotten that if thought is given to the 
selection one may enjoy their beauty over a 
very long season. It is the variety of form 
and colour and the successional blooming 
that tell in a garden, while the effect is en¬ 
hanced as years go on. (the chief condition 
being that the soil is enriched how and again 
<w<i|^oMDBAST'vitK, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


BOUVARDIAS. 


With tlie exception of the long-flowered, 
sweet-scented Ilumboldti eoryinbiflora, 
which will bloom during the summer 
months, the season at which Bouvardias 
are at their best is during the autumn 
months. While specimens a yard or more 
in height, and as much through, may be 
grown, Bouvardias are generally met with 
as neat, bushy plants, in pots from 
5 inches to 0 inches in diameter. In this 
way they are particularly valuable for 
greenhouse decoration, and, what is more, 
the blossoms remain fresh and bright for 
a considerable time. In colour, the 
blossoms vary from white to scarlet, and 
both single and double-flowered forms 
occur amongst them. Time was when 
small bunches of Bouvardia were much 
appreciated as button-hole flowers, but 
with the present-day craze for size they 
have dropped out of favour in this re¬ 
spect. 

The first double-flowered Bouvardia— 
the white Alfred Neuner—originated in the 
United States as a sport a little over 
thirty years ago. It created quite a 
furore, and its advent on this side of the 
Atlantic was eagerly anticipated. It at 
once caught on, so that those nurserymen 
who had secured a good stock were quickly 
repaid. Being at a trade establishment 
where we had the largest stock in the 
country I was anxious to increase it as 
rapidly as possible. Towards this end 1 
propagated, both from cuttings of the tops 
and also from root cuttings. Then a 
singular tiling hapi>ened. Those raised 
from cuttings of the shoots flowered quite 
true, while in the case of tile root cuttings 


many of them bore single blossoms, m 
some instances to the extent of 20 per cent. 
So erratic in this respect were those raised 
from the roots that it was necessary to 
flower every one in older to test its 
genuineness before it could be sold. Those 
that flowered true did not show any in¬ 
stance of again reverting to the type. 
Since then several double-flowered varie¬ 
ties have been put into commerce, some 
obtained as sports and others as seedliugs. 
Among tile best of the double varieties are 
Alfred Neuner (white), Bridesmaid (bright 
pink), Hogarth flore pieno (scarlet), 
President Garfield (soft pink), Sang 
Lorraine (vermilion), and Triomphe de 
Nancy (orange red). The best of the 
single kinds include Bridal Wreath 
(white), I Jazzier (scarlet), Jasminiflora 
a lira, odorata (blush). King of the Scar¬ 
lets (a very large scarlet flower with a 
white tube), Mrs. Robert Green (delicate 
salmon-pink), President Cleveland (vivid 
scarlet). Pride of Brooklyn (white), and 
Priory Beauty (rose). 

All tlie Bouvardias are very readily 
struck from cuttings of the young growing 
shoots in the spring. As it is necessary 
to get the cuttings as soon as possible, the 
plants, after flowering, should be given a 
partial rest, in the greenhouse, by keep¬ 
ing them somewhat drier at the roots. 
Then about February they should be 
taken into a warmer structure, kept 
molster at the roots, and occasionally 
sprayed over with the syringe. This will 
quickly lead to the production of young 
shoots, which, when they are about 
1) inches in length, form the best of 
cuttings. These cuttings flag very quickly, 
so that the pots should be prepared 
for their reception before they are 
separated from the parent plant. In 
a close propagating ease with a gentle 
heat they will soon root, and when suffi¬ 
ciently advanced they must be I lotted off, 
using a compost of equal i >u its of loam 
and leaf mould 
Digitized by 
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two or three times when necessary they 
will soon form bushy plants, and, potted 
on as required, the end of the summer 
will see them established in 5-inch i»ts 
and ready to give a good display of bloom. 
During the summer the best place for 
them is in a frame slightly shaded from 
tlie full rays of the sun. When the 
weather is hot, frequent syringing is 
beneficial. W. T hue love. 


WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 
Fob some years after the advent of tlie 
race of winter-flowering Begonias ob¬ 
tained by the crossing of B. socotrana 
with different members of the tuberous- 
rooted section there was a considerable 
sameness in the colour of the blossoms, 
this being usually of some shade of car¬ 
mine, rose, or scarlet. Of late several 
distinct kinds, in which shades of yellow 
and orange predominate, have been raised. 
Tlie flowers also are larger than those of 
the earlier members of this section—in 
fact, they in general appearance more 
nearly resemble those of the tuberous- 
rooted class. In November of last year 
Messrs. Clibran put up an extensive group 
at the Horticultural Hall, no less than 
four varieties receiving awards of merit— 
namely, Eclipse, witli semi-double flowers, 
salmon-red in colour; Lucy Clibran, a 
very double flower, of a bright salmon- 
pink suffused in the centre with orange; 
Scarlet Beauty, semi-double, scarlet : and 
Splendour, in the way of tlie last, but with 
rich crimson - scarlet flowers. Besides 
these, Messrs. Clibran also showed some 
small plants with very double rich crim¬ 
son flowers. 

The cultural requirements of this race 
of Begonias nre different from those of 
most of the various sections. After 
flowering, the plants should be grown in 
the greenhouse, giving them just sufficient 
water to prevent them being parched up, 
for this class of Begonia does not form 
tubers ns do tlie true tuberous-rooted 
varieties. In March or April they should 
after this period of partial rest be re¬ 
moved to a warmer structure and given an 
increased supply of water with an occa¬ 
sional spraying overhead. This will lead 
to the production of young shouts, which 
when from 2 inches to 3 inches in length 
may be taken off as cuttings. Inserted 
into small pots in a compost made up of 
equal parts of loam, leaf-mould or peat, 
aud silver sand, they will soon root in a 
close propagating case in a temperature 
of fiO degs. to 70 degs. (Vilen placed in 
the flowering pots a compost made up of 
three parts loam to one part of leaf-mould, 
with a sprinkling of sand, will suit them 
well. During the summer tlie plants must 
be grown in tlie greenhouse and shaded 
from the sun. They are at that season 
greatly benefited by a liberal amount of 
atmospheric moisture. The strongest cut¬ 
tings, if shifted on, will by tlie flowering 
seuson form well furnished plants in 
(Pinch pots, while for the smaller ones 
5-inch iKits will be sufficient. 

W. Trueiove. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Libonia penrhosiensis,— Some good ex¬ 
amples of this were shown at the Horti¬ 
cultural Hail on October 21st. This 
Libonia is of hybrid origin, tlie parents 
being Libonia floribunda and tb'ideo¬ 
graph is Ghiesbreglitiana. Both are now 
included in tlie genus Jaeobiuia, in which 
also penrhosiensis finds a place. Both the 
parents are valuable winter-flowering 
plants, L. Ghiesbreglitiana having scarlet, 
tubular-shaiied blossoms, borne in long 
panicles. On the other hand, I,, tlori- 
bunda forms a freely-branched little bush, 
tlie flowers scarlet tipped with yellow. 


The flowers of L. penrhosiensis nre of a 
blighter colour than those of L. flori¬ 
bunda. All are plants of easy propaga¬ 
tion aud culture, and valuable from their 
autumn and winter flowering.—K. It. W. 

Soft-wooded greenhouse plants.— These 
will include all the Pelargonium family, 
and many other things, some of which 
have hard, woody stems, and occupy an 
intermediate position, and which require 
firm potting, good drainage, and careful 
watering. The hard - wooded plants 
generally have finer roots, and if per¬ 
mitted to get dust dry may perish; if not 
at the time, they will die in the near 
future, and some other cause be assigned 
for the failure. It is well known that 
some soft-wooded plants—Pelargoniums 
and Fuchsias especially—do best when 
potted firmly and the main stem not 
buried too deeply. Balsams and similar 
plants, when buried deeply, will form 
roots up the stem, and become dwnrfer in 
habit. Most of us have something to 
learn in this respect. Loose potting means 
rampant growth and few flowers.—H. 

Hoya bella.— A lovely little warm-house 
plant this, and in charm does not probably 
yield to any dwarf-flowering plant in cul¬ 
tivation. It is, however, one of those 
things that need to be thoroughly 
well done if pleasurable results are de¬ 
sired. It is what Is commonly termed 
“miff.v”—thnt is to say, the roots are 
very delicate, and acutely feel any error 
ill watering. The best sjieciniens I ever 
had were in Ij-inch pots, and were grown 
on a shelf in tlie stove some IS inches 
from tlie glass. Tills Iloya, although it 
fears hot sun, must have abundance of 
light all through tlie growing time, and 
should not, if possible, be subjected to the 
peiqietual shade which some growers of 
warm-house plants are in the habit of 
employing. Loam and leaf-soil, with a 
little peat in tlie form of small lumps, and 
a sprinkling of white sand, I found was 
tlie compost in which the roots worked 
most freely and lived healthily.— Byei.eet. 
T. and S. 

Jasminum Maingayi. This Jasmine 
from Penang I lately noticed at Ivew, and 
despite its desirable qualities it does not 
appear to be generally known. It forms a 
good rafter plant, the slender, twining 
stems bearing starry, pure-white flowers 
in small clusters over a lengthened 
IK’riod. As a medium - growing, freo- 
llowering climber in the warm green¬ 
house, or cool end of tlie stove, this Jas¬ 
mine can be recommended. The blossoms 
are fragrant. Another Jasmine now in 
flower in tlie greenhouse at Kew, associa¬ 
ted with Abutilons, Fuchsias, and similar 
subjects, is Jasminum grandiflorum, 
which bears a certain resemblance to the 
cgmmon Jasmine, but tlie flowers are 
larger and more tinged with colour on the 
exterior. They are also highly fragrant, 
and in some districts a scent is distilled 
therefrom. It is a very desirable climb¬ 
ing plant for the greenhouse, where even 
a few flowers will make their presence 
felt by their perfume. Both the Jasmines 
referred to may be struck from cuttings 
of tlie half-ripened shoots, put into sandy 
soil, and placed iu a propagating, case, 
where there is a gentle bottom heat.— 
K. II. W. 

Begonias, keeping (T.).—When the early 
winter frosts have denuded your plants of 
their foliage—say, from the middle to the end 
of October, or even later in a favoured loca¬ 
lity—lift the tubers and place them in shallow 
boxes, just covering the tubers over with soil. 
Place in an outhouse, where dryness prevails, 
and where they are secure from rats, etc. 
With a month of this treatment the tubers 
may he taken out, placed in shallow boxes 
with sand above and below them, so that they 
are covered an inch deep. Then stand away 
ia any frost-proof cellar till March.. If pro¬ 
perly done, tlie fools require no care through 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

OLEARIA NITIDA. 

This O lead a produces bunches of small 
white flowers with a bright yellow centre, 
each bloom about J inch in diameter. The 
leaves, which are deep green on the upper 
and white on the under side, are o inches 
in length and 2 inches in width. O. nitida 
in New Zealand reaches the size of a small 
tree, but in this country it rarely exceeds 
4 ft. or 5 ft. in height. The flowers are 
produced very freely and appear in May. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Holly hedges. —The finest Holly hedge I 
have ever seen was at Keele Hall in Staf¬ 
fordshire some thirty years ago ; but the 
labour of keeping it in condition was very 


mixed with damp sand to soften the 
cuticle before sowing.—E. II. 

The Sweet Cum (Liquidambar styra- 
clflun).—The presence of this tree in a 
garden is more noticeable during autumn 
than at any other time, for then its leaves 
assume such brilliant tints that it stands 
out conspicuously. A native of the 
United States, it has long been an occu¬ 
pant of our gardens, although, strange to 
say, large specimens are uncommon. One 
of the finest in the country exists in the 
gardens at Syon House. It is about 
92 feet high and feet in girth, with a 
tall trunk and fine head of branches. The 
leaves are Acer-like in appearance, very 
j glossy, fragrant when bruised, and em- 
I brace various shades of red, orange, and 
bronze in autumn. The flowers are small 


blossoms supported by long stalks. 
Beside the name of Trieuspidaria de- 
I>endens this was also known as Crinoden- 
dron Hookerianum and Trieuspidaria 
hexapetala. Matters thus went smoothly, 
till a dozen years or so ago, when the 
white-flowered species was introduced. 
This led to the looking up of the genus by 
our botanical authorities, and someone 
discovered that the white-flowered kind 
had been originally named dependens, de¬ 
spite the fact that the flowers are only 
partially drooping. Thus the red kind 
with pendulous flowers became lanceolnta, 
and the new-comer now, we are told, must 
! be known as dependens.—\V. T. 

Leycesterla formosa.—Those who are on the 
outlook for a shrub which will prow under 
trees might with advantage give a thought to 
L. formesa. It seen attains a height of from 


Olcaria nitida. From a photograph in Mrs . Chambers' garden, Haslcmcre . 


considerable. It would be interesting to 
know if it still exists. The natural soil I 
was of a loamy nature over the red sand¬ 
stone, and Hollies and Rhododendrons 
were abundant in good specimens about , 
the grounds. The usual plan for estab- I 
lisliing a Holly hedge is to set out selected 
plants, about a foot in height and bushy, 
a foot apart or so in a single line, and as 
the hedge will keep in condition many 
years, the land should he well prepared 
and the weeds kept down. Toi>-diessings 
can be given later if necessary. Holly 
hedges are, I think, not usually raised by 
sowing seeds on the site of hedge, but I 
remember seeing an excellent hedge from 
seeds surrounding a churchyard among 
the Surrey hills. The Holly grows well 
in the district. The seeds are not | 
gathered till quite and arfl then 
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and of no decorative value. It thrives 
best in moderately light, moist soil, and is 
increased both by layers and by seeds. In 
America it enjoys some considerable im¬ 
portance on account of ils timber, which 
is easily worked and used for the manu¬ 
facture of furniture.—D. 

Trieuspidaria dependens.— In a group 
shown at the Horticultural Hall on 
November 4th wore some cut sprays of this 
Trieuspidaria freely laden with blossoms. 
They are white, thimble-shaped, and 
fringed at the mouth, after the manner of 
the Soldanellas. Unfortunately, there 
is a terrible muddle in the naming of the 
Tricuspidalias, though we have only two 
siK'des in gardens. For many years the 
specific name of dependens was given to 
that beautiful Chilian shrub with rough, 
textured leaves and bright-red, pendulous 


4 feet to G feet, and bears freely flowers of a 
purplish-white colour, these being followed by 
berries, of which pheasants are said to be par¬ 
ticularly fond. L. formosa deserves a place in 
any shrubbery. A native of the Himalayas.— 
Kirk. 

Spiraea Aitchisoni.—In my garden this 
Spiraea, against a wall, but not trained to it, 
stood last winter, and flowered during the past 
summer for the first time since I got it at 
least nine or ten years ago. In a garden I lately 
visited in one of the most, exposed parts of 
Dumfriesshire it was cut to the ground last 
winter, but has made good growth this year. 
It has flowered there in previous summers. 
It is, however, very beautiful, and one sees 
how much finer it is a3 ail isolated plant.— 
S. Arnott. _ 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds." —AYio Edition, llth, mined, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 13s.; 
post .free, 15s. Gd. “ The English Flower Garden ” 

may also be had finely found in 2,ends, half vellum, Sis. net. 
Of all Booksellers or from the office of Garden in a 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The recent exhibition of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society was an exceed¬ 
ingly fine one. We do not remember the 
like of it for some seasons, either in ex¬ 
tent or in the beauty of individual exhibits. 
All classes of the flower were on view, and 
were put up as specimen blooms, or in 
conjunction with foliage of other subjects 
for general effect. Dealing first with the 
giant Japanese, the finest flowers were to 
be found in the leading competitive 
classes—those for four dozen distinct 
kinds, and for twelve distinct sorts, three 
flowers of each, shown with stems in vases. 
It is not necessary to name the whole of 
the varieties, as some were undoubtedly in¬ 
different. but a few were noted as being of 
outstanding merit as show blooms: W. 
Turner (a handsome incurving white); 
Lady Talbot (pale yellow): Queen Mary 
and Mis. G. Drabble (both white); Miss 
A. K. Hooih* and llob Pulling (yellows), 
the former the deeper tinted; F. S. Yallis 
(bright yellow); H. E. Converse (bronzy, 
of Incurving form); IIis Majesty (crim¬ 
son); Mrs. E. A. Tickle and Horn Queen 
(pinks); Mrs. T. Stevenson (bronzy 
yellow). Striking new Japanese sorts 
were Mrs. II. J. Jones and Mrs. It. C. 
Dulling, both green-tinted yellow, the 
former having long, hanging florets, the 
latter broad, incurving ones. Dally Mail 
is a closely-incurving type of good size of 
a straw-yellow shade. 

The prim, incurved class proper was re¬ 
presented by excellent flowers of Butter¬ 
cup (yellow); Clara Wells (cream colour); 
Romance (yellow); Mrs. J. Mygate 
(white); Mrs. Percy N. Wiseman (very 
pale yellow). This is a charming variety 
of recent raising, and a capital one for 
amateur growers. A vase containing 
about two dozen flowers of Romance with 
coloured foliage was. in one of the trade 
stands, one of the most striking exhibits 
of the whole show. 

Single varieties grown large by having \ 
hut few blooms to a plant were very much j 
in evidence, the Mensa-shaped sorts being ; 
line generally. Mrs. Loo Thomson (straw 
colour) and Golden Mensa fa deep yellow) , 
are two which are first-rate. Ivor Grant 
(rust* pink); Sundown Radiance (crimson); 
Jessica (reddish-bronze); Max (effective 
lich bronze)—these apieared the more 
striking among a large number. Now that 
these show singles have become so popular 
there seems a danger of their being over¬ 
grown. Such was the case in some in¬ 
stances. If too highly stimulated the 
flowers come ragged, and such ragged 
kinds are sometimes awarded certificates. 

From a purely decorative point a group 
of dwarf plants of the variety Caprice du 
Drintemps and its various sports was very 
attractive. Felton's Favourite (white); 
Lizzie Adcock (yellow); Source d’Or 
(bronze); David Ingamells (yellow); 
Heston Bronze; Moneymaker (the 
original), also its yellow sport; Mrs. Roots 
(white); Market Red; H. \V. Thorp 
(white); J. \Y. {Streeter; its yellow sport; 
Dhcebo (pink); Freda Bedford (bright 
bronze); Mine. E. Roger (green tinted 
while)—these were a few of the striking 
kinds valuable for cutting in medium¬ 
sized blooms; nor must the neat pompon 
Mile. E. Dordan (pink) be forgotten. 
Pompons generally, as well ns the 
Anemone-flowered— a class which is being 
put forward -were not of any special 
merit. Table decorations were numerous 
and. on the whole, nice. There was an 
absence of the high central pieces, but per¬ 
haps this general ^w^ieiicss gnya one the 
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idea that all exhibitors go on the same 
lines. It was light pink and white, or 
bronze and yellow in the majority of cases, 
the only real novelty being a table on 
which the green Mine. E. Roger appeared 
most attractive. This table won first 
prize. Prominent trade exhibits came 
from the leading specialists, such as Mr. 
N. Davis, tVkfield; Messrs. II. J. Jones, 
Lewisham; Messrs. \V. Wells and Co., 
Merstham; Mr. W. J. Godfrey. Exmoutli; 
Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, and Crogg, 
Heston; Messrs. Peed and Sons, Norwood; 
all of whom filled considerable space with 
varieties of tried value and sorts most at¬ 
tractive as novelties. When the showing 
season has passed we would like to note 
these as a whole—that is, the new ones of 
the year. 11. S. 


NEW CHRYSANTII EM CMS. 

A splendid lot of new Chrysanthemums 
was submitted to the Floral Committee of 
I lie National Chrysanthemum Society on 
Monday, October 27th last, the meeting 
taking place at Essex Hall, Essox-street, 
Strand. Although there was a good 
sprinkling of exhibition Japanese blooms, 
these did not preponderate as they have 
done for many years past at the corre¬ 
sponding meeting. Instead there were 
numerous single-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. The following is t he list of 
awards :— 

Rosamund.— This is a large exhibition 
Japanese bloom of rather loose formation, 
with broad, rather flat florets that reflex 
and are slightly indented at. the ends; 
colour, old rose and light huff. First-class ! 
certificate to Mr. N. Davis, Framfleld, 
Sussex. 

The Daily Mail.- A very large exhibi¬ 
tion Japanese having florets of medium 
breadth ; colour, straw-yellow. First-class 
certificate to Messrs. W. Wells and Co., 
Limited, Merstham, Surrey. 

T. Bahnes.— This is a very interesting 
single, having quite three Tows of florets 
of medium width that reflex in even 
fashion ; colour, bright ruby, with white 
zone round moderate-sized yellow disc. 
The flower may he classed as large- 
flowered. First-class certificate to Mr. 
Geo. Mileham. Emlyii House Gardens, 
Lealherhead. Surrey. 

Orlando.— A pretty single, about 4 inches 
in diameter, having four rows of florets of 
medium breadth ; colour, canary-yellow ; 
beautiful in sprays. First class certifi¬ 
cate. From Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, and 
Cragg. Heston, Hounslow. Middlesex. 

Max. —This is a capital market single 
between 4 inches and 5 inches in diameter. 
There are from five to six rows of florets; 
colour, bright golden bronze, with yellow 
tips and zone. First-class certificate. 
From Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, and 
Cragg. 

Jessica. —A very large single, having 
three rows of medium t«* broad florets that 
make an attractive bloom; colour, bright 
chestnut, with golden tips and zone. 
First-class certificate. Also from the 
Messrs. Cragg. 

L. Lawrence.— Another very large single 
with florets of medium breadth that reflex 
quite evenly : colour, brilliant red. This 
is a variety of considerable promise. 
First-class certificate. From Mr. L. 
Lawrence, Shoreham. near Scveiioaks. 

Calcary.— A rather attractive single of 
good form, about inches in diameter, 
florets fairly broad and evenly disposed 
round a disc of moderate size; colour, 
eriiuson-bronze with yellow zone round 
disc. Commended. From Mr. Philip 
Ladds, Swanley Junction. Kent. 

Mabel.—T ills is a rather dainty single, 
about 1 inches in diameter, having about 
three rows uf broad recurving florets; 


colour, rosy-a warn nth with white zone 
round disc. Commended. From Mr. Geo. 
Mileham. 

Irene Clark. —An attractive single 
about 4 inches in diameter, florets medium 
to broad, neatly reflexing; colour, canary- 
yellow. Commended. Also from Mr. 
Mileham. 

W. Fawcett.— This is one of the loveliest 
singles shown on this occasion. The 
flowers are about J£ inches to 4 inches in 
diameter, having three rows of florets of 
medium breadth neatly disposed round 
a very moderate-sized disc; colour, 
lovely tone of apricot. Good either dis¬ 
budded or only partially disbudded. 
Commended. From Mr. L. Lawrence. 

Miss Doris Hilder.— A moderate-sized 
single of reflexed form, having three to 
four rows of medium florets neatly reflex¬ 
ing ; colour, rosy magenta. Commended. 
From Mr. II. Hogben, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

The committee expressed a wish to see 
the following varieties* again : — 

F. E. Hutton. An attractive, large- 
flowered Japanese of drooping form, and 
of a bright, rich yellow colour. 

Miranda. —A very large single, which the 
raiser describes as a sport from Portia - 
ti)e best new single of last year. The 
colour iu this case is a very attractive 
bronzy fawn. 

Rosalind.— In this case tin* flower is a 
Japanese of medium size, and the colour 
is a tone of rosy terra-cotta. The com¬ 
mittee wish to see a plant of this variety. 

Mr. Keith Lux ford - A large while 
Jaimnese bloom, of drooping form and of 
considerable promise. 

Miss Patricia.— A very large single, 
having long, broad florets that make a 
good exhibition flower; colour, deep rose. 

E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. F. C. Stoop. This 
variety has one peculiarity. If limited to 
three blooms to a plant it usually fails, but if 
grown more freely say. half a dozen flower 
we may have it good enough for show. The 
drooping-habited blossoms are distinct in 
shades of creamy-white and pink suffusion. 

Chrysanthemum Col. George Dixon is one 
of tne several high-priced novelties in 
.Japanese kinds of this latit spring, and. nidg¬ 
ing from the blooms already seen, it will not 
be in great request. Perhaps it is hardly fair 
to condemn it. yet -anyhow, as noted, it has 
neither size. form, nor colour to single it out 
as an improvement. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The slug pest.— In my two tiny gardens 
fore and aft the house, the one of which Is 
about JO feet by Jo feet and the other 
45 feet by 40 feet, 1 have killed 34,341 
slugs since May 1st, when I began to 
count and record numbers. The lethal 
weapons used are a hatpin with a very 
sharp point and a glass jar containing 
salt and water. A bright light protected 
from wind is necessary, and patches of 
bran should be dotted about freely in 
! likely places*. The process is back-break¬ 
ing and very repulsive, and I would gladly 
find an equally efficient destroyer. Vernon 
Hill’s new trap is useful in large and level 
gardens, but in my case, where hill and 
dale rockeries prevail and never a square 
1 foot of vacant ground is to be seeif, it is 
I of no avail. Useless, too, have proved the 
ordinary slug-killers advertised, but the 
other day I was advised to try Hudson’s 
dry soap, which 1 have used thrice with 
deadly effect. I hope those of your 
readers who are troubled with this jx'xt 
may And this a useful “tip.” Thanks to 
the bran patches our many beautiful nnd 
choice alpines have suffered very little, 
and the nightly totals have dwindled from 
over a thousand to |i little over a bundled. 
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ROSES. 

ROSA POLYANTHA, LARGE VAR. 
Tins is sent us by Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, 
who calls it a form of moschata, but other 
friends think it is a indyantha. Whatever 
flic name, it is a very pretty, many-flower¬ 
ed Rose. The plant, part of which is here 
shown, is growing on an oak trellis, is 
about a year old, and very ornamental. 


PLANTING ROSES. 

Ai.tho'jou Roses may be successfully 
planted at any time from the first week 
in November to the end of February, I 


well broken up and thoroughly mixed with 
the soil. Any large clods should be 
broken finely, and should tlie soil be un¬ 
usually heavy and stiff it will be well to 
mix leaf-mould and rubble with the staple 
at the time of digging, but if the soil is 
of a light, sandy character some heavy 
loam should be incorporated with it. 
With regard to 

Positions fob Bosks, I do not agree, with 
draining them except where absolutely 
necessary, for in a general way during 
the summer Roses suffer more from want 
of moisture at the roots than from an 
excess of it. At the same time, I admit 
Unit in low-lying situations where flic sub¬ 
soil is* clay it is necessary to provide 


THE ROSE AS A FLOWERING SHRUB. 
When a well-known Continental raiser 
(Herr Lambert) of Roses said we wanted 
to obtain more varieties that could be 
treated as flowering shrubs he emphasised 
an idea that has long been a favourite of 
mine. We already have several admirably 
adapted for such a purpose. I do not in¬ 
clude the climbers and pillar Roses, 
although quite a number of these are really 
excellent among our other flowering 
shrubs. What I have more particularly 
in mind are those.that will grow as freely 
as the Lilac, Kibes, Weigela, Pliiladelphus, 
Hibiscus, and other flowering shrubs. I 
can see no reason for the objection to the 
presence of Roses among such subjects. 

The growth of Rosa rngosa Mrs. Georges 
Bruant, one of the freest-blooming whites 
of nil, ?s persistently shrub-like, and it 
needs no care; lending Itself to the knife 
where necessary quite as freely as any 
shrub. Astropurpurea, a large single, with 
blackish-crimson and maroon flowers, and 
exceedingly sweet-scented, will never fail; 
while for a pure semi-double white non * 
can boat Blanche Double do Courbet; 
these and Mrs. Anthony Waterer—also 
extra sweet—arc ideal flowering shrubs. 
In the Hybrid Tea section we find such as 
Augustine Guinolsseiui, Caroline Tostout. 
Countess of Derby, Edu Meyer, General 
MacArtlmr, Jacques Vincent, La Tosca, 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, Mrs. David Jnrdinc, 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Nance Christy, 
and Simplicity grand as single plants in 
the shrubbery. Ilomcr, Francisca Kruger. 
Mine. Antoine Mari, Molly Sliarmaii 
Crawford, and Mrs. B. R. Cant are good 
examples from the Tea scented class. 

The common China, also, such as 
Zepliirin Drouhiu, Orleans Rose, and Mine. 
Plan tier, from other sections, are all 
worthy of more general culture as plants 
in the shrubbery. A. Piper. 


Rosa poly ant ha florihunda. 


have generally found those planted in 
November to give the best results. 
Although Roses will grow fairly well in 
most soils if well prepared, the question 
of the staple is very important. The most 
suitable soil for Roses is a deep, rich 
loam .resting on gravel. Ground intended 
for the planting of Roses cannot be pre¬ 
pared with too much care. Most of the 
ills to which the Rose is subject are aggra¬ 
vated by planting without giving the land 
the necessary preparation. To plant in 
shallow, ill-worked beds or borders is 
simply a waste of time and plants. The 
ground should be trenched to a depth of 
not less than 2 feet, and if poor a liberal 
dressing of well-decayed manure must he 
incorporated with it, using cow-dung if 

the soil is light- be 
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moderate drainage. If the plants are re¬ 
ceived from the nursery before it is con¬ 
venient to plant them they should be un¬ 
packed and laid in damp soil. It is better 
to plant each bed with one or at the most 
a few varieties only. Planting should Ik* 
done during fine weather if possible, in 
order that the soil may he* trodden and 
made moderately firm. Before placing 
the plants into their position the roots 
should be well looked over, and all broken 
or injured portions removed with a sharp 
knife. Make the holes of sufficient size 
to accommodate the roots when they are 
spread out evenly. Cover the roots with 
some of the liner soil, and plant firmly. 
After planting is finished spread some 
litter over the beds in order to protect the 
roots from frost. V- W. Cj.upqp. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Brier stocks for budding. -In country 
places there Is no difficulty In getting 
cuttings of the Dog Rose from the hedges. 
If good stout cuttings 0 inches long can 
be had they should he planted rather 
deeply and the soil made firm about them. 
There should be no delusion about the 
necessity for this firmness, and the deeper 
they are buried in moderation the better 
they will root. 1 have generally planted 
the cuttings by making a niche alongside 
the line—not an open trench, but thrust¬ 
ing in the spade, leaving a partially-open 
niche into which the cuttings are thrust 
till the bases of the cuttings rest on firm 
ground, and then firming it by treading. 
Briers for standard Roses should he ob¬ 
tained early in November if possible, and 
be trimmed to the proper height, and tin* 
roots trimmed, planted firmly, and secured 
from disturbance by wind and mulched 
with manure to encourage root formation. 
Nowadays almost everybody with a gar¬ 
den wants to grow Roses, and when this 
feeling grows upon us we want to propa¬ 
gate them at home so that we may see the 
beauty of the maiden Roses, as generally 
they are fresher and finer than those from 
cut-backs. Perhaps it is only a fancy of 
mine, but I like to see the maidens flower¬ 
ing in their original site without removal 
Years ago I have gone into the fields 
where the wild Roses were of moderate 
size and plentiful, dug up the roots just 
as the sap was rising, took them home, 
selecting only the roots for grafting with 
dormant wood of the kinds I wanted, 
fitted grafts on which were about two 
stout dormant buds, potted tlie roots 
into 4-inch pots or a little larger, and 
plunged in a leaf bed in a close, warm pit, 
and less than>5 pep, |cfiutj;-| have failed,— 
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FERNS. 


THE KILLARNEY FERN. 

This is quite hardy, and though now only 
(o be found as a wild plant in places 
remote from vandalistic visitors, it was 
formerly discovered in various places in 
England, Ireland, and probably elsewhere 
where mountain streams with their rocky 
nooks and cascades provided congenial 
habitats in caves and hollows, where 
drought was practically never experienced 
and the direct sunlight never entered. 
Now, however, when its nature is 
thoroughly understood, there is no Fern 
of such easy culture, and that with the 
minimum of trouble. In a Wardian case 
or under a large bell-glass placed near a 
north window or elsewhere where plenty 
of light is afforded minus direct sunshine, 
a beautiful specimen of the Killarney Fern 
can be grown for practically a life-time if 
installed as follows:—The plant has a 
creeping rootstock which travels on the 
surface of the soil and roots as it extends, 
the fronds springing from the rootstock 
singly. My plan is this. I take a square 
or, for preference, round, red earthenware 


the saucer and to give a fresh supply 
when it has disappeared, which, under 
the close conditions involved in the 
arrangement, may happen two or three 
times a year. There is no need to wet the 
fronds, and it is better to leave the plants 
entirely alone, only lifting the bell-glass or 
opening the case when the water supply is 
renewed as aforesaid. It will be found 
that under such treatment the fronds w ill 
remain perfectly evergreen for more than 
one season, so that there is no period of 
shabbiness, while the beautiful foliage 
will gradually spread over the sides of 
the pan, and in time form a most lovely 
specimen with, as we have seen, practi¬ 
cally no trouble after the first installa¬ 
tion, which in itself is very simple.— 
Ciias. T. Dkukhy, in Gardeners' Chronicle. 


ORCHIDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pachystoma Thomson ianum.—This has 
been shown on several occasions during 
the past summer, and it deserves a place 
wherever warm house orchids are grown. 
It has whitish sepals and petals, and the 


with white, spotted with purple-brown, 
while the flowers are also fragrant. This 
species was first introduced from Rio de 
Janeiro by Mr. Wanklyn, of Manchester, 
but it flow-cred for the first time in 1841 in 
the collection of Mr. Brocklehurst, of 
Macclesfield, after whom it w r as named. 
This Houlletia does not require great 
heat. What is generally termed an inter¬ 
mediate temperature, such as the cool end 
of the Cattleya-house or w r here the ther¬ 
mometer never falls below 58 degs. F., 
suits it. A fairly deep pan without side 
holes is a suitable receptacle, and this 
should be filled to one-third of its depth 
with drainage. The compost should con¬ 
sist of Osmunda fibre three parts and 
Sphagnum Moss one part. Plenty of 
water is needed during the growing 
season, but after the pseudo-bulbs are 
completed only enough ought to be given 
to keep them plump.—B. T. 

Rodriguezia secunda. At one time this 
was very popular, and few Orchids have 
been longer in cultivation. It wms inter¬ 
esting to see a well-flowered example when 
on a recent visit to the Orchid-houses at 
Kew. It was originally introduced from 
Trinidad at the beginning of the last 



Crocus Seibert. (See opposite page.) 


pan, I inches or 5 inches deep, at the 
bottom of which I put broken crocks J 
li inches deep to form the drainage in the i 
usual fashion. On that I spread a layer j 
of dead Moss, Sphagnum for preference, 
to prevent the soil from choking the drain¬ 
age, and then fill up the pan with an open 
compost of lumpy brown fibrous ix»at, a 
little leaf-mould, and a liberal dash of 
coarse silver snial, sufficient to impart a 
greyish colour. Upon this I spread the j 
creeping rootstocks aforesaid, pegging 
them down firmly, so that the existing 
fronds are kept in a natural position. 
This done I mulch tlie surface with more 
compost, so that the rootstocks are partly 
buried, and then pour water from a jug 
washing this mulching well in until the 
rootstocks arc fairly freed from soil again. 
This, of course, saturates and settles the 
soil thoroughly. I then place the pan in 
a shallow saucer large enough to hold it. 
and when this is installed in the centre of 
the ease or bell-glass, which must he as 
nearly airtight as possible, it may be 
placed in the permanent position in¬ 
dicated and left alone for some months. 
All that is subsequently necessary 
to note that a 1U4J** water ninains 
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three-lobed lip is white spotted with deep 
purple. A teak-wood basket or shallow 
pan is the best receptacle, and a wire 
handle should be attached whereby it can 
be suspended from the roof of the stove or 
warmest orchid-house. The rooting 
medium should be Osmunda fibre, peat, 
and Sphagnum Moss in equal parts, 
and repotting should be done when the 
new growth is partly developed. After 
the pseudo bulbs are fully matured the 
plants require a rest, in a slightly hvwer 
temperature, with just sufficient moisture 
to keep the bulbs plump. Freshly-im¬ 
ported examples are more vigorous, and 
usually produce a good crop of spikes for 
several years if given proper attention.— 
Sadox. 

Houlletia Brocklehurstiana.— The genus 
Houlletia, allied to the Stanhopeas, con¬ 
tains about six sjieeies, the best of all 
being the one named above. It has small 
pseudo-bulbs, and leaves from ."»0 inches to 
ID inches high. The erect spikes, which 
are produced from the base of the pseudo- 
bulbs, carry from five to twelve flowers, 
each one being about 8 inches in diameter. 
The colour is light red-brown striped with 
pale yellow, and the yellow lip is shaded 


century, but it has been found in several 
places since, and probably covers a fairly 
large area. It is variable in habit and 
colour of flowers, the latter ranging from 
red to pale rose, but a typical form has 
rose-pink blooms, which are produced 
upon pendent racemes. Kodriguezias may 
be grown either in baskets or pans, which 
must be well drained. An intermediate 
temperature, say about 55 degs. F., would 
suit them best, and they ought to he sus- 
l>ended from the roof, but care must be 
taken to shade them from the direct rays 
of the sun. A large quantity of soil about 
the roots is not advisable, and they must 
not be disturbed unnecessarily. The 
atmosphere should be kept moist during 
the growing period, and the plants well 
supplied with water, but after growth has 
stopped, and throughout the winter, very 
little water will be needed. This, how¬ 
ever, must not be taken too literally, for 
excessive dryness at the roots is detri¬ 
mental, and when once allowed to suffer 
in this respect they rarely recover. With 
ordinary care they will thrive for several 
years, but a few freshly-imported ex¬ 
amples shouldi be ^eKrured at intervals.— 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOQ, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

SAXIFRAGA FREDERIC I AUGUSTI. 
Tiie accompanying illustration shows this 
somewhat rare and interesting plant in the 
latter-day stages of its flowering rather 
than otherwise, while the example also 
appears to be drawn and somewhat out of 
character. Normally the species lias some 
of the leaf characteristics of S. Griesbaehi, 
the leaf margins being much more closely 
pitted with white spots—almost braided, 
in fact—than in that plant, and, though 
rare and full of interest to the specialist, 
is not of the high decorative value of the 
species named. The species belongs to 
the red-flowered silvers, of which, in addi¬ 
tion to the above and that now illustrated, 
S. porophylla, S. ealyciflora, S. Striburyi, 
and S. tbessalica are worthy of mention, 
a collection of them constituting an 
interesting group. Speaking generally, ; 
S. Griesbaehi in its best form—it is 
a remarkably varied species in stature 
and in other ways—is the most vigorous of 
them. Some, as Striburyi, are just now 
very rare. It is also quite distinct with 
more branched inflorescences, which are 
also of a glandular pubescent character. 
None are difficult to grow r in dry, rocky 
clefts or crevices, though they appear to 
resent much soil, and rich soils in particu¬ 
lar. Those mentioned flower in February 
and March. E. II. J. 


CROCUS SEIBERT. 

Of the many early-flowering spring Croei 
there is probably no one so welcome and 
beautiful as 0. Seiberi. With me it is 1 
usually the first to come into flower, very i 
early in the New* Year, and its lovely pane I 
lilac-blue cups are delightful when seen 
in tiie pale sunlight of a January day. 
The whole plant is only some 3 inches to 
31 inches high, and if it has any defect at 
all it is that the flowers are inclined to 
open rather down among the loaves. 
With mo this Crocus thrives in sandy 
loam and leaf-soil, in some position in the 
rock garden, intermediate as regards 
moisture, but where it will receive what 
sunlight we may be favoured with early 
in the year. It appears most attractive 
when seen in small colonies backed by 
some green foliage-covered rocks, which 
tend to ward off the rough winds. The 
illustration on page 700 shows a clump 
in flower. As with most of the early 
Croei, the leaves are not to any extent an 
eyesore when later in the season other 
and neighbouring plants come into flower, 
and while agreeing with some cultivators 
that bulbous plants should have a special 
portion of the garden set apart for them— 
where one’s space is large enough to per¬ 
mit of such arrangement—the joy and 
pleasure derived from these early-spring 
visitors, in my opinion, more than justify 
their inclusion in the alpine garden. 

Reginald A. Malby. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Primula nivalis of gardens. — This 
Primula never seems to become plentiful. 
Like most of its class, P. nivalis of 
gardens, which is properly I*, pubescens 
alba, requires frequent breaking up, or it 
is liable to be lost. In some old gardens, 
many years ago, it was much more plenti¬ 
ful than it is now, and where at one time 
P. nivalis was grown by the score, there 
are not now to be seen more than a plant 
or two. It is. however, so easy to culti¬ 
vate, witli a little attention (the treat¬ 
ment of the common Auricula will answer 
well), that it should he grown in every 
rock garden. Its snow-white flowefs are 
charming.—S. ArnotI 


? snow-white flowners ai 
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FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRY KING GEORGE V. 

In this, introduced last year, and lirst 
seen at the International Exhibition, the 
Messrs. Laxton offer a type of Royal 
Sovereign that is earlier by a few days 
and distinctly sweeter in flavour. I have 
never looked upon Royal Sovereign as a 
sweet fruit, though in popular estimation 
no other Strawberry lias ever gained such 
a monopoly as this one. Unlike many new 
varieties, which have but a short life, 
Royal Sovereign still holds a high place 
and does not appear to lose in the smallest 
degree its vigour and productiveness. No 
doubt as King George V. becomes bettor 
known and more widely distributed it will 


planted beds which scarcely showed them¬ 
selves in the lines, jet these produced 
some really good crops during the past 
summer. In George V. Strawberry there 
is so little outward difference that no 
change of conditions in planting is called 
for, its leaf vigour, length of stem, and 
general characteristics being identical 
with those of Royal Sovereign. 

West Wilts. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Red fungus on Pear-leaves and blossoms.— 

I lost some crops of Pears this season through 
an attack of above. What would you propose 
to add to Woburn wash in winter spraying as 
a preventive?—R. B. 

[We suspect the red fungus you men¬ 
tion to be the Pear-leaf cluster-cup disease 



Part of a pan of Saxifraga Frederici Augusti at the Tully Nurseries , 

Co. Kildare . 


in many gardens supplant the older 
favourite, but, presumably, only for two 
reasons—flavour and earliness. There is 
no need, as far as 1 know, to change from 
one to the other if growers are satisfied, 
because, as already remarked, there is no 
loss of vitality in Royal Sovereign. Those 
who are anxious to give the newcomer 
a trial this season should procure plants 
layered into small pots. It. is too late 
to depend on ordinary open ground 
runners, though much depends on the 
crown and the weather conditions. The 
autumn has been a very favourable one 
for the planting and after growth of new 
Strawberry plantations; indeed, I cannot 
recall an autumn when newly-planted beds 
promised so well. Plants are almost 
equal in size in some cases to those two 
years old. Last spring there were late- 


Ibrstelia cancel lata, as the portions of 
Pear leaves affected by this fungus do 
assume a reddish hue. These red patches, 
if examined, will be found to contain a 
number of black dots, otherwise ceils, con¬ 
taining spermatia, by means of which the 
fungus is i>erpetunted. Scientists tell us 
that lbestelia cancel lata is the summer or 
secondary stage of the fungus, and that it 
originates in the lirst instance on the 
Savin. For this reason is tiie advice 
tendered to destroy Savin when the latter 
! is growing in the proximity of Pear-trees 
and Pear-leaf disease is present. The 
fungus at this stage is styled 
Gymnospornngium sabina. It is useless 
to add anything to the Woburn Wash with 
j the idea of combating this disease in the 
winter The best course you can adopt is 
to act on Ibeldefensive and endeavour to 
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prevent attack next season by spraying the 
foliage as soon as expanded with liver of 
sulphur (sulphide of juitassium). This 
should he continued four or live times in 
succession, allowing an interval of ten 
days or a fortnight to elapse between each 
spraying. The sulphide must bo dissolved 
in hot water in which enough soft soap 
lias been previously added to make a 
lather. Until the Pear leaves become 
hardened on the surface 1$ 07 .. of sulphide 
to It gallons of water will he a strong 
enough solution. After this use :> oz. to 
the same quantity of water. Bordeaux 
Mixture used at half or summer strength 
may be employed If preferred, instead of 
the chemical named. We have also used 
pa ratlin emulsion with the best results, 
hut this is difficult to make in the absence 
of proper appliances. A knapsack pump 
is the best appliance with which to apply 
cither of the foregoing remedies, but when 
there are but few trees to ho sprayed, a 
spraying syringe such as the “Stott” or 
“Abol” will then suffice. If possible 
select dull weather for the spraying, and 
stv that both the under and upper surfaces 
of the leaves are thoroughly wetted.] 

Apples Peasgood's Nonsuch versus 
Charles Ross. -There is no doubt that, as 
Mr. W. J. Farmer says, Pensgood’s Non¬ 
such is a fine Apple. I believe it is the 
handsomest Apple at present in cultiva¬ 
tion, hut which of the two varieties is the 
better grower, the better and more regular 
cropper, and less liable to canker? My ex¬ 
perience. having grown both, Is that 
Hilaries Ross is more to he dejiended on. 
Although Peasgood\s Nonsuch was intro¬ 
duced about thirty years 1 efore Charles 
Ross, market growers have been, and 
still are, planting far more of Charles 
Ross. If Charles Ross is such a worthless 
Apple ns Mr. Farmer says, why does such 
a quantity of it get sold in Covent Garden, 
it. being for several weeks one of the three 
dessert varieties most in demand. In 
some of the London fruit shops it has been 
marked at fld. and 10d. a fruit. At the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit Show 
in Vincent - square, last month, fine 
examples of it were seen in all the collec¬ 
tions of hardy fruit, and in the class for 
that variety nineteen dishes were shown. 
Although 1 have been a grower of Apples 
for over three score and ten years, I do 
not entirely rely on my own judgment in 
giving an opinion, hut trust the Fruit Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
who unanimously, in the same year, gave 
it mi Award of Merit and a First-class 
Certificate, which no other Apple has yet 
received.—V. M. 

Monstera deliciosa. —This uncommon 
plant, now rarely met with, needs con¬ 
siderable space in which to develop. Its 
fiuit, resembling to some extent a small 
Apple, is very sweet when the outer rind 
is removed. Tills falls back when the 
fruits are ready for use, and care must he 
taken to remove the minute lmirs or 
spines. While M. deliciosa succeeds in n 
temperature of of) dogs, to 55 dogs., the 
best results are achieved when stove heat 
can ho given, and In such a house its fruit 
is borne more abundantly. Monstera 
dolieiosn used to he well grown—and 
probably is still—by Mr. J. M. Stewart in 
tin* gardens at Mollanee, near Castle 
Douglas, in this county. Kihkcudriwjiit. 

Strawberry Fillbasket.— This, when first | 
introduced, made a great impression, be¬ 
cause of the phenomenal crops it produced. 
Occasionally one meets with Instances 
where it is still retained. Quite recently. 
011 visiting a neighbour, I found some 
newly-purchased stock that had just 
arrived. On enquiring why choice had 
fallen on FillbnaKT 5 * 1 learned! that this 
particular sort lail_^^*h satis¬ 


faction that it was preferred depending 
on it rather than experimenting with an 
untried variety. Some years ago 1 had 
beds of this sort planted at .‘10 inches be¬ 
tween the rows and half the distance 
between the plants. At this distance 
apart it was necessary, when gathering 
the fruit, to make a clearance for the foot 
in order to save crushing the berries. The 
ground was simply a mass of berries in all 
stages of development. Filbasket is a 
peculiarly sweet and pleasantly-flavoured 
Strawberry when fresh gathered; flesh 
very pale scarlet on the surface and of 
medium size. I found, however, the 
fruits quickly became soft and unsuited 
to dessert, more especially in hot weather. 
The variety I found quite unsuited for 
market.—W. S. 


VEGETABLES. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS AND QUALITY. 
The above vegetable varies much as re¬ 
gards quality. In a great measure this is 
because size is sought for, and the result 
is loss of quality. Another evil is doubt¬ 
less too early sowing in the race for big 
things. This vegetable is often sown too 
early. I am fully aware a long growing 
season is required to get good results, but 
this may In* overdone, and result in largo 
Sprouts like a small Cabbage; whereas, 
what is required are round, hard, bullet¬ 
like Sprouts, with no outer leaves, each 
leaf being tightly folded, so that a per¬ 
fect Sprout is obtained. There are a few 
coarse-growing sorts, but these can be 
left alone. There are plenty of good ones. 
As noted above, much depends upon cul¬ 
ture. 1 know it Is now quite a common 
thing to sow seed of this vegetable In 
January in heat, and grow on in frames, 
but it is not necessary. In a cold, late dis¬ 
trict I found it necessary to sow in a 
cold-frame in February or early March, 
but only a small quantity of seed for 
Sprouts in October and November; but 
these, as regards quality, were not equal 
to those sown a little later on a warm 
border. I have, in the north, seen the 
seeds sown late in autumn, but there is 
no gain. Far better get a quick growth, 
as huge plants are not profitable; indeed, 
to get as long supply as possible, I 
always make thin sowings, the first in 
February, in a pan or box in a cold-frame, 
the main sowing in March, and a small 
sowing late in April. It may be thought 
that the small seedlings of tin* first open- 
ground sowing would provide a late 
supply. I prefer plants that have not 
been too long in the seed-bed, as they soon 
get drawn, and do not always make good 
headway, whereas a small, young plant 
goes away freely. In our case large 
Sprouts wore always rejected, and the 
late ones, if the right varieties are culti¬ 
vated. give close, hard, bullet - like 
Sprouts well into April, ns these were 
grown on a north site specially for late 
supplies. My note only concerns the home 
supply, and vegetables of the best possible 
quality were required. When the Sprouts 
were cooked each Sprout was served 
whole, being first, drained on a sieve and 
then made hot and sent to table. In many 
places vegetables do not get the good cook¬ 
ing they require. 

Early pricking out or planting is equally 
important before the seedlings receive a 
check, and a strong point with this veget¬ 
able, to get the best results, is to give 
ample space for the plants to.develop, l 
find feel between the rows and half that 
distance from plant, to plant will be none 
too much. At the start this may appear 
too liberal and a waste of space, but it is 
required later on. and I always utilised 
the space between the rows at the start, 


nr, indeed, before the Sprouts were 
planted, by sowing a catch crop of 
Spinach, Lettuce, or anything that could 
he cleared quickly when planting drills 
are drawn. These greatly facilitate 
planting, as if the weather is dry it is an 
easy matter to run the water down the 
drills. Few plants better repay deep cul¬ 
ture. I have, with a lack of manure, 
found deep culture most important, as 
later on it is a simple matter to give food. 
I think large quantities of fresh manure 
cause coarseness, and should he avoided. 
Grown as advised, there will be better 
material and freedom from the pests 
which attack crowded plants growing in a 
too rich root-run.. W. F. 


SOME OOOL) LATE TEAS. 

Certain vegetables year in and year out 
stand out so prominently that they over¬ 
shadow others, and, in consequence, are 
always sure of recognition. It is a good 
thing that this constancy is so reliable, as 
it is a great gain to amateurs and those 
who only have a slight knowledge of varie¬ 
ties to bo able to got a good thing with 
only a little trouble. So far, I have never 
heard any objection to a good stock of 
certain selections of our best Peas. On 
the other hand, no matter how good the 
original stock, it soon deteriorates unless 
grown with care and special attention 
given to keep it pure—indeed, this is a 
great difficulty. Many good things of the 
past now have got a bad name, as when 
they get at all common they are grown so 
that they degenerate rapidly. For in¬ 
stance, I have a neighbour who has for 
years sown his own seed of a special 
vegetable, but, unfortunately, lie also 
grows others, and the result is now any¬ 
thing but the original. Take the Glad¬ 
stone Pea, one of tin* very best Peas ever 
sent out as regards quality, lateness, and 
free-setting in the early autumn. I may 
he told that the present Gladstone is not 
the original, but a selection. The Glad¬ 
stone Pea is excellent for late supplies, 
very reliable, and when gathered it soon 
fills (he basket, as the pods are not wind- 
hags, but tightly packed with Peas of ex¬ 
cellent quality. It is a splendid drought 
resister, not so large as some, but none the 
worse on that account, as some are too 
large—at least, they do not fill so well ns 
one would wish. The old Ne Plus Ultra 
for late supplies is still one of the best if 
you can got a true stock, but there is a 
good number of stocks, but with diverse 
names. Souk* of the dwnrfer forms of 
this variety are excellent and may be bad 
well into November in suitable land. 1 
have sown it from May till July, and it 
gave splendid results, but there must be 
deep culture, ample food, and space for (he 
plants to develop. Many losses occur in n 
poor, light gravel soil or by sowing too 
thickly. C\ R. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure in Pea growing. -May I ask you 
or any of your readers, if you should 
think fit to insert this letter in your paper, 
why it is that 1 cannot grow good crops 
of Peas (culinary) in tny garden? There 
is, 1 think, evidently something wanting 
in the soil that is especially required by 
Peas, as all other vegetables do well in it. 
The garden is an old one, with rather a 
stiff soil, over clay in parts. The Peas 
generally come up well, hut in many cast's 
soon die away, sometimes before bearing 
at all, and often after bearing only a small 
crop. I should bo glad also to know what 
is the liest way of protecting the stems of 
Peach-trees on a south wall. The old plan 
used to he to puf llhy-bonds on them, hut 
possibly there racy be some bettor way 
now. Err. Wii.kixs-Littk, Rath. 
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Market gardener’s compensation (in¬ 
quirer ).— Yes; in an ordinary way the 
land occupied by a market gardener is sub¬ 
ject to the provisions of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 3908, just the same as though 
it were a farm, but there are extra pro¬ 
visions for the benefit of market gardeners 
which ordinary farmers cannot avail them¬ 
selves of. These additional benefits or, 
rather, the improvements in respect of 
which the market gardener can claim 
compensation are : (1) Planting of stan¬ 
dard or other fruit-trees permanently set 
out; (2) planting of fruit-bushes per¬ 
manently set out; (3) planting of Straw¬ 
berry plants; (4) planting of Asparagus, 
Rhubarb, and other vegetable crops which 
continue productive for two or more years; 
(5) erection or enlargement of buildings 
for the purpose of the trade or business of 
a market gardener. You must bear in 
mind that these provisions only apply in 
cases where there is a written agreement 
that the land in question shall be let or 
used for. the purpose of a market garden, 
and it is not merely enough to say that it 
has been so used, the point is that the 
landlord at the outset must have agreed to 
let it for that purpose.— Barrister. 

Notice to quit (W. B. W .).—The notice, 
I assume, is properly a half-yearly notice, 
which means six calendar months. You 
had better serve it on the landlord to make 
sure. Simply send a letter by registered 
post saying: “I hereby give you six 
calendar months’ notice of my intention 
to quit and deliver up the market garden 
I now hold of you, situate at. so-aiul-so.” 
Date and sign it, of course. Verbal notice 
is good, but written is better, as it saves 
any question being raised later.— 
Barrister. 

Right to remove Grape Vines (Vills).— 
In my opinion you are quite entitled to re¬ 
move these Grape Vines, which, as you 
say, are growing in tubs standing on the 
ground. I can quite understand some land¬ 
lords wanting to claim such things, but 
inasmuch as you have not interfered in 
any way with the freehold of his property 
I fail to see how your landlord can possi¬ 
bly maintain any such claim. Barrister. 


POULTRY. 

Poultry Post-mortems.— We have arranged 
with Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110. Icknield- 
atreet, Birmingham, to make a general ex¬ 
amination of (lead poultry, pigeons, and other 
birds, also rabbits, at the nominal charge of 
one shilling for each, subject to the report ap¬ 
pearing in Gardening Illustrated. Dead bodies 
must be sent, carriage paid, direct to Mr. 
Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one 
shilling, and not to our office; and should reach 
him not later than the Saturday before date 
of publication. Full particulars should he 
given as to the symptoms previous to death, 
also how the birds have been fed, and any 
other information likely to be of use in ad¬ 
vising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 


Chicken (‘‘G. IF.,” Bray ).—The chicken 
died of.lung trouble, apparently due to the 
lamp fumes. It had all the appearances of 
suffocation, and that is the only ex¬ 
planation I can suggest in the absence of 
fuller details.— John Freeman. 

Chicken (Miss Anderson ).—The appear¬ 
ances were clearly those of irritant 
poisoning, and I have little doubt that you 
have come to the probable conclusion. It 
is too late, I fear, to do anything, except 
prevent the same thing from happening 
a ga in.—J ohn Freeman. 

White fowl (Lvna ).—A very clear case 
of liver disease, and the evidence afforded 


by the diarrhoea ought to have warned 
you sufficiently. It is very prevalent at 
the end of summer, when birds are in the 
moult. Treat with orfo>if the advertised 
remedies.— John Fri^m^J V 


SOUTHERN. 

Kitchen garden.— 'The lifting of the 
main lot of Seakale crowns for forcing is 
now receiving attention. As they are 
lifted the strongest, thong-like roots are 
broken off and placed on one side to be 
afterwards collected and buried in ashes 
until a convenient opportunity presents it¬ 
self for making them into cuttings for 
planting in March next. The crowns, 
when got together, will be placed upright 
and close together in the frame-yard, and 
well covered with ashes. There they will 
remain quite cool, and the stock can be 
drawn upon as required. Salsafy and 
Scorzonera, which are now ready for lift¬ 
ing, may be stored in the same way, or 
laid in sand in the root store. Chicory, 
which is best placed in an upright posi¬ 
tion, and well covered witli soil, should 
also be lifted now. Pull off the outer 
leaves, but leave the inner or heart leaves 
intact. Recently lifted Seakale crowns 
are now ready for forcing. This can be 
readily accomplished in a dark forcing- 
house, where a steady temperature of 
55 dogs, is maintained, or in a Mushroom- 
house. The advantage of a forcing-house 
is that the crowns can in that case be 
planted close together in a bed of soil, 
when, if watered, covered with tree-leaves, 
and the latter kept syringed daily when 
the house is damped down, no further 
attention is required until the Kale is 
ready for cutting. When the crowns are 
potted, watering must lin've regular atten¬ 
tion, and it is an advantage to cover the 
crowns with inverted flower pots. If a 
regular succession is required relays of 
crowns should he put into force every ten 
or fourteen days. Good Kale can also 
ho grown in a darkened frame placed on a 
hothed, in which tree-leaves largely pre¬ 
dominate, as hut a moderate and lasting 
heat is required. If early Asparagus is 
in request provision must be made to 
allow for the requisite number of crowns 
being lifted annually for the purpose, 
or roots must be purchased. A hot-bed 
should now be constructed not less than 

3 feet deep and wide, and long enough to 
accommodate a two-light frame in which 
to force the first lot of roots. After the 
bed has heated up, and the temperature 
in tlie frame declined to 80 (legs., place 

4 inches or 5 inches of light soil over the 
bed. Then lift and place the roots close 
together, and cover them with 3 inches of 
fine soil, and settle it about the roots 
with tepid water applied through a fine- 
rosed water-pot. After this keep the tem¬ 
perature in the frame about 55 degs. If 
this is exceeded growth will be spindling 
and disappointing. If blanched growths 
are preferred, cover the glass with mats. 
In the case of Asparagus grown in per¬ 
manent beds, in pits constructed for the 
purpose, the preliminaries in making a 
start with forcing are to put on the lights 
after giving the bed a good soaking of 
tepid water if dry, and then to build a 
good lining of hot-bed materials all round 
the pit. Before doing this see that the 
pigeon-holes through which the heat has 
to pass to reach the sides and base of beds 
are clear of all obstructions. These 
linings should be renovated frequently so 
that the thermometer will indicate a steady 
temj>eralure of 55 degs. Rhubarb lifted 
recently to give it an enforced rest may 
now be introduced to the forcing or Mush¬ 
room house. Only sufficient soil to enclose 
the roots from the base to the level of the 
crowns is required. This should be 
settled about them wit li an application of 
tepid water. With careful attention to 
watering and damping of (he crowns, the 
latter will soon respond and push up 


growth. Those who still practise the sow¬ 
ing of Peas and Broad Beans in autumn 
with the object of obtaining an extra 
early crop the following season should 
now get the seed sown in rows (» feet and 
3 feet apart respectively, on sheltered 
positions which have been speeially pre¬ 
pared for them. A round seeded variety 
of Pea is best for this purpose, and of 
Broad Beans, Early Long Pod or 
Mazagan are two good kinds. The 
advantages gained, if any, by this autumn 
sowing are doubtful. In the past season 
Early Long Pod and Beck’s Dwarf Green, 
sown in February, yielded pods fit for use 
quite as early as Mazagan sown in the 
previous autumn. To keep up a regular 
supply of French Beans at the present, 
and for some time to come, it is necessary 
to grow them in heat, in 7-inch pots, filled 
with a mixture of Jonm and old Mush- 
room-bed manure. It is, however, only 
where glass-houses are fairly numerous 
that space can be found for them in these 
days, when the demand for cut flowers 
and flowering plants ofttimes taxes the re¬ 
sources of the grower to the utmost. 

Fruit-houses. —A demand for reaches 
and Nectarines early in the season neces¬ 
sitates the starting of the trees some live 
or six weeks before the expiration of the 
old year. In view of the decreasing day¬ 
light the forcing must be conducted in 
slow and easy stages for some time to 
come, and any lost time can be regained 
after the fruits have stoned, as hard 
forcing can then do no harm. If the 
house and trees have been put in order, 
simply closing it when such mild weather 
as we are now experiencing prevails is 
sufficient for the first fortnight; in fact 
the temperatures should not, for the pre¬ 
sent, exceed 45 clegs, to 50 degs. at night, 
and 50 degs. to 55 (legs, by day, ventilating 
when the mercury denotes a further rise 
of 5 degs. to 10 clegs. Close early or about 
midday, and dew the trees over at the 
same time with tepid water. On line 
mornings the trees should be syringed and 
paths and borders damped about 9 o’clock, 
but when very dull and foggy this 
is best omitted. Where the time- 
honoured practice is followed of 
placing a good ridge of tree - leaves in 
the house as an aid to forcing, the 
gentle warmth and moisture given off by 
them will in this instance afford both suf¬ 
ficient heal and humidity until the buds 
begin to swell, unless a change to colder 
conditions should occur. Prevention being 
always better than cure, fumigate two 
evenings in succession after closing tlie 
house. Tost the border, and if found dry 
thoroughly moisten it with tepid water. 
It' it has been properly attended to this 
should be unnecessary at present. As the 
leaves fall from trees in later houses, 
and they are coining clown fast now, 
prune them, cleanse the structures, and 
then dress and tie the trees to the trellis, 
afterwards giving whatever attention is 
needed to the borders in the way of top¬ 
dressing. etc. Until the time arrives for 
starting these trees the houses must be 
kept ns cool as possible. If conveniences 
exist for so doing the earliest ripe Grapes 
are best obtained from pot Vines, which 
obviates the necessity of starting a house 
of permanently-planted rods now. A valu¬ 
able auxiliary in the forcing of these pot 
Vines is a bed which can be* filled with a 
good body of freshly-fa Hen tree-leaves, 
but they can also be made to succeed well 
when stood on a side stage, beneath 
which are two or more rows of hot-water 
pipes. As regards the house, a lean-to is 
the more economical structure so far as 
cost of heating is coricbrned, blit a span 
will answer just as well. Inverted 
flower-pots, or .somethings-substantial on 
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which to stand I he ]>ots, must he provided 
when the pots are to be plunged. Until 
the buds break regularly fasten the canes 
loosely to the trellis with their points 
hanging downwards. In the case of a 
permanent house of Vines, expense in 
heating cun be obviated for the first few 
weeks if a good body of tree-leaves can be 
accommodated inside. If not, a moderate 
amount of lire heat will suffice until the 
buds break, a night and day temperature 
of 50 degs. and 55 dogs, respectively 
answering until that stage is reached. In 
any event the canes need moistening with 
a syringe twice daily, using tepid water 
for the purpose, and damp paths, walls, 
and border surfaces at the same time in 
fine weather. The pruning of the Vines in 
a house which will be started at the 
beginning of the year will be effected 
shortly, and this will be followed by the 
usual cleansing operations, after which 
a top dressing of good fibrous loam and 
other ingredients will be given. A house 
of “Muscats” has been half pruned to 
let in light for the benefit of plants which 
have had to he placed temporarily therein. 
The wood of Vines is in all cases firm and 
well ripened this season. All that has 
been said with respect to the forcing of 
pot Vines applies to Figs, when these are 
required as early as they can be had. 
Trees in pots yield a better first crop early 
in the year than do trees planted out. A 
house in which Melons have been grown 
forms suitable quarters for them, as tin* 
]>ots can he plunged in the beds and top- 
dressings applied as required the more 
conveniently. Trees in need of root- 
pruning will shortly be taken in hand and 
preparation made for the planting of 
another tree in the same house, the 
variety being Frown Turkey. To be suc¬ 
cessful in Fig culture the root-run must 
1)0 restricted, therefore the border w ill be 
limited to a certain area, the contents con¬ 
sisting of fibrous loam with a very 
liberal admixture of lime rubbish. Fig- 
houses must, like other structures in 
which fruit is grown, be well cleansed 
annually, and the trees also, this afford¬ 
ing employment for some of the bands in 
wet weather. As a dressing for the trees 
afterwards, use the sulphur mixture 
previously recommended for Peach-trees. 
Where Cucumbers are grown for winter 
supply this and the next month are the 
two worst periods in the whole year to 
deal with, as the days are short and the 
amount of sunshine usually experienced 
very limited. Overhead syringing can but 
seldom be indulged in, and the necessary 
amount, of humidity has then to he derived 
from the damping of the beds, walls*, and 
paths. Endeavour to maintain the plants 
in good health until the turn of the year, 
when, as the days begin to lengthen, they 
will make more free growth. The present 
is a good time to buy in fruit-trees with 
which to form a collection for cultivating 
in pots for a cold or orchard house. Trees 
already established which yield an im¬ 
mediate return are to he had, but are ex¬ 
pensive. Choice Apples, Pears, Figs, 
Cherries, and Plums may be grown very 
successfully together in this way. As an 
example, a lean-to house may have the 
back wall occupied with cordon Pears, 
the front with espalier Cherries or Plums. 


Poses on walls are being looked over and 
made secure for the winter in the way of 
tying in of all such growths as would be 
likely to be damaged by high winds. 
Fuchsias in beds are being lifted and 
stored in a shed, the roots being well 
buried in soil. Dry litter worked between 
and throw’ll over the tops usually forms 
an efficient protection for them. The 
hardier varieties are simply cut down and 
the crowns well covered with leaf-mould 
afterwards. The occupants of herbaceous 
borders are being cut down to within a 
few inches of the soil, and the surface 
licod and raked afterw*ards to give it a 
neat appearance. Alterations in the 
shape of adding to groups of some species 
to secure bolder effects, and in changing 
the positions of others where considered 
necessary, will then be done. Clumps of 
strong - growing subjects, such as Sun¬ 
flowers, Heleniums, Pyrethrums, Golden 
Pods, and others are best broken up and 
replanted every other year, using for the 
purpose none but pieces taken from the 
outside of the old clumps. The division 
and replanting of Michaelmas Daisies are 
best deferred till February. In mild, 
damp winters the clumps of Bergamot 
(Monarda didyma) are apt to dwindle 
away. Some fine sandy soil freely 
dredged between the growths will avert 
this if applied at once. Young stock 
plants of the Dropmore variety of 
Ar.chusa will now he planted in good bold 
groups, and the same with regard to a 
number of seedling Delphiniums. When 
the alterations and replanting are com¬ 
pleted the borders will receive a good coat¬ 
ing of old hot bed manure, which will be 
carefully pointed In. A. W. 

MIDLANDS. 

Hardy fruit.— The pruning and training 
of all wall-trees should he proceeded with 
as fast as circumstances will allow. The 
work should bo carried out while the 
weather remains jnild, as more ran 
he clone* and the conditions sire much 
better for those engaged in the work. 
The Plum, Apricot, and Pear require simi¬ 
lar treatment to that recommended for the* 
Cherry. Apricots and Plums, and especi¬ 
ally Apricots, are apt to lose some of their 
branches without any apparent reason. 
In such cases the dead branches should 
he removed before the general pruning is 
commenced, ns it will he necessary to 
rearrange the whole of the tree in 
order to furnish the gaps. Both kinds 
produce their fruit on spurs; also on 
matured shoots of the previous year's 
growth. Owing to the better specimens 
being produced on shoots of the previous 
year’s growth it is desirable to retain as 
many of these growths as possible in the 
tiee. but never to the extent of causing 
overcrowding of the branches. Shoots of 
medium strength may he left intact (with 
the exception of those of the Pear, which 
usually form a blossom bud at the point, 
and need, therefore, to he taken out if the 
extension of the tree is desired). Strong 
leading shoots should be pruned to half 
their length. All spur growths of the 
current season should he cut back to two 
or three buds. Old-established trees with 
unsightly spurs may have a few of the 


Mr. Gladstone, Worcester Pearmain, and 
; Bismarck,’ and in the case of Pears such 
I varieties as Reurrg Superfin and 
Jargonelle. Such varieties should not be 
summer pruned. When the pruning is 
! completed the surface soil of the borders 
should be lightly pricked up with a fork. 

Plant-houses. — 1 The earliest batch of 
Poinsettias is now forming the hand¬ 
some bracts and is afforded a slightly 
warmer atmosphere than formerly, which 
is necessary to obtain the full develop- 
j nient of the bracts. A temperature of 
00 degs. to 05 degs. at night is now main¬ 
tained, with a rise of 10 degs. to 15 degs. 
during sunny days. A little air is given 
on all favourable occasions, never allow¬ 
ing cold air to reach the plants. Syringe 
lightly overhead on bright days at the time 
of closing the house. When the bracts are 
fully developed the atmospheric moisture 
and high temperature are slowly reduced 
to harden the plants for indoor decoration, 
for which purpose they are hi great de¬ 
mand. The plants of Euphorbia 
jacquiniteflora are also showing tlieir 
flower-buds and should be kept in a hot 
atmosphere. Water must be afforded with 
great care, as these plants have very fine 
roots. Overwatering will cause the leaves 
to fall, and eventually the plant may die. 
Gardenias in pots are showing tlieir 
flower-buds and are afforded an atmo¬ 
spheric temperature of 05 degs. at night. 
They need watering with extra care ;it 
this season or the earliest flower-buds will 
drop. At this season all watering should 
he done as early in the day as possible, 
being careful not to apply water where : t 
is unnecessary. Every plant should be 
examined, thoroughly soaking the roots of 
such only as really require moisture. A 
batch of Azalea mollis, Deutzia gracilis. 
Lilacs, Stapliylea eolehiea. Spiraea 
confusn, and Wistarias have been placed 
in gentle beat. Also a. batch of early 
Narcissi and Tulips required for Christ¬ 
mas flowering. Frames containing plants 
should bo freely ventilated on all favour¬ 
able occasions. Remove all decaying 
leaves from the plants and bo careful not 
to overwater them. The conservatory is 
now very gay. In addition to the main 
batch of Chrysanthemums now in full 
beauty the plants in bloom include a good 
collection of Zonal Felargonums, Salvia 
splendens grandiflora, Salvia leucantlia, 
Browallia speciosa major, Chironia 
exifera, etc. 

Vegetable garden.— Broccoli is still 
making free growth, owing chiefly to the 
mild season. The plants will, in con¬ 
sequence, be liable to injury by frost 
directly hard weather sets in, unless 
layering is resorted to. The woik is don** 
by taking out a good trench at one side 
and heeling the plants over, placing their 
heads towards the north. Arrange the 
soil evenly and firmly over the whole of 
the stem. If this work is done properly it 
will at least save most of the plants, not¬ 
withstanding severe frost. The slight 
check caused to growth will he 1>eneflcial 
rather than otherwise. Should unusually 
severe weather occur it may be necessary 
also to lay over the plants some light 
material, such as dry bracken—a very 
slight covering will suffice—which should 


and the body of the house with any or all 
of the other fruits named. The Pears 
and Cherries, or Plums, as the case may 
be, would be best planted in a prepared 
border and the others in pots. 

Pleasure grounds. The leaves are now 
falling fast, and much time and labour 
are in consequence consumed in raking, 
sweeping, and in keeping the lawns ami 
paths clean and tidy. The leaves are 


carefully stored 
beds and other 
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spurs taken out annually. Bush and 
pyramid troes of the Apple, Pear, and 
Plum require similar pruning as regards 
the spurs, eutii.ig back to within two buds 
of the base all growths made this season; 
the extension shoots should ho pruned to 
within 8 inches or 0 inches of their origin. 
It must always he remembered that cer¬ 
tain varieties of Apples and Pears form 
their flower bud* at the ends of tire 
shoots. Amongst Apples of this type may 
be instanced Lady Sudeley, Irish Peach, 


be removed directly there is a change in 
the weather. Digging and trenching 
should be* proceeded with whenever the 
ground is dry, hut on no account should 
heavy land be dug while wet. Leave tlu* 
surface ns rough and lumpy as possible, 
thus exposing the soil to the weather. All 
rubbish collected in or about the garden 
should be burnt on vacant pieces of 
ground, and the residue after burning 
will gLeat]y_l»enc*fit the soil. AlUeaves, 
especially Oak and Lionel! 1 arc collected 
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and stored for future use, and are found 
most useful for making mild Lot-beds for 
bringing on early vegetables. The Herb 
border has been put in order for the 
winter, useless and untidy growths cut 
away, weeds removed, and the whole 
neatly forked over. Roots of Tarragon 
and Mint have been lifted, planted in 
boxes, and placed in a warm pit. 

r w. g. 

SCOTLAND. 

Hardy plant borders and flower garden. 

—The first frost of any importance 
occurred during the night of the 24th 
October, and Dahlias were cut down. 
These had previously been looked over in 
anticipation of frost, and the labels veri¬ 
fied and tied to the stems. The tubers, 
now lifted, are stored in a cool but frost¬ 
proof room with some soil adhering to 
their roots, in order that shrivelling may 
be avoided. Apart from these tender sub¬ 
jects, the frost experienced—4 degs.—has 
not materially interfered with other 
plants in bloom, and a very good basket of 
Roses has since been cut, with a promise of 
more to follow. The work of planting 
Tulips has .been pushed forward under 
favourable conditions. These are grown 
in large quantities, chiefly for cutting, and 
sueeessional varieties are planted ranging 
from the early-flowering kinds, of which 
Artus may be taken as a type, to the late- 
flowering Darwins. Begonias have been 
lifted, cleaned, and stored. Sometimes 
these are wintered in Cocoa-fibre, and at 
other times they are laid out on shelves. 
They seem to keep equally well either 
way. Anemone beds have been stirred lip 
and top-dressed. These favourite flowers 
do very well here, and it is .seldom needful 
to lift them annually. A colony of red 
and white Daisies has been broken up and 
replanted. These are of a particularly 
large and free-flowering variety, and their 
time of blooming extends over a consider¬ 
able period. During the week a fresli bed 
for Lavender has been prepared. This has 
been well done, and as the soil is natur¬ 
ally rather shallow in the particular 
quarter, a good bulk of chopped turf and 
leaf-mould lias been trenched in. Cuttings 
taken in September have rooted freely, 
and will be wintered in a pit to which 
heat can be applied during frosty 
weather. 

Cold-frames and pits.— Several frames 
filled with such subjects ns Spanish Irises, 
Ixias and Sparaxis, Gladiolus The Bride, 
and G. Ackermanni will he uncovered 
every day during favourable weather. 
These are grown thickly, solely for cutting 
in spring. Mats and protecting materials 
have been looked out, overhauled, and put 
ready to hand. 

Conservatory. — An attractive plant 
which has been in bloom for a consider¬ 
able time is Abelia sinensis. This is re¬ 
putedly almost hardy, but after humour¬ 
ing it on a south wall for some seasons the 
plant made but little progress, and was 
lifted and potted up. In the course of a 
year or two it has developed into a fine 
piece, and its pinkish-white sprays are 
very handsome. After the petals fall the 
sepals remain attractive for some time. 
Primula malacoides, as usual, is flowering 
freely. White varieties continue to make 
their appearance, and it is probable that 
other colours may jet be had. One of the 
handsomest of the Nephrolepis family, 
N. exaltata Marshall! is a universal 
favourite. Quite small plants may readily 
be grown on to specimen size in a couple 
of seasons. The month of November is, 
generally speaking, the most humid of the 
year, and with a comparatively high out¬ 
side temperature, the temptation to fight 
damp with extra fire-heat has lo be 
guarded against. A Itfisk atov>s^yi^nd 


plenty of ventilation when possible, will 
do more good than strong tiring. If plant 
pests are in evidence, vaporising lightly 
upon two successive nights will answer as 
well as, perhaps better than, a heavy dose 
on one night. Vaporising heavily is occa¬ 
sionally detrimental to Primulas in bloom. 

Stove.—This house is now very attrac¬ 
tive, the earliest lot of Begonia Gloire do 
Lorraine being in full bloom. Grown 
chiefly in pots 5 inches and 0 inches In 
diameter, this Begonia makes useful-sized 
plants, which come in handy for different 
purposes. The stock is clean and free 
from mite. At times it is liable to mild 
attacks of thrips, especially if the 
atmosphere is deficient of moisture. A 
light vaporising makes an effectual 
clearance. A little weak liquid manure 
and, occasionally, well-diluted soot-water 
are of advantage. A hatch of Coleus 
thrysoldeus has just been introduced. 
These were grown in a cool-house 
throughout summer and autumn, and will 
soon respond to the Increased tempera¬ 
ture. The light spikes of blue flowers arc 
very effective during the winter months. 
The supply of water to plants of a de¬ 
ciduous character is being gradually 
diminished. 

Bulbs for forcing.— During the week the 
plunging-bed has been opened, and a con¬ 
siderable quantity of pots has been re 
moved to a cool-house for a tiin£ previous 
to forcing. These are chiefly Roman 
Hyacinths, Paper-white Narcissi, and 
Tulip Due Van Thol. The last batch of 
Roman Hyacinths and Campernelle Jon¬ 
quils has been potted and plunged. The 
latter will not be forced, but permitted to 
come away naturally. Roman Hyacinths 
are grown to some extent in fibre for vase 
work, and they do equally as well as those 
potted in the ordinary compost. While 
bulbs are always appreciated, there are so 
many winter and spring-flowering plants 
for indoor work that they are not now, 
perhaps, so indispensable as was at one 
time tlic case. 

Fruit. —Further rain having fallen, it 
has been possible to finish the watering 
of all fruit-trees upon walls. Several 
trees—Apples and Peaches— have been 
lifted and removed to other quarters. 
These are young trees which have been 
on hand for a year or two for the purpose 
of replacing others which, for various 
reasons, have been discarded. A Peach- 
case has been prepared for lime-washing, 
the trees—Dymond and Royal George— 
having been loosened from the wall and 
slung clear. The wall will receive two 
good coats of hot lime, to which a little 
soft soap and sulphur have been added. 
In this Peaeli-case the trees are nailed to 
the wall, hut instead of shreds being used, 
raffia is employed. There are advantages 
in using raffia, as the shreds are apt to 
harbour vermin and to provide comfort¬ 
able breeding grounds for them, while 
over-tight ligatures are sometimes over¬ 
looked. When raffia is used the ties only 
last for a season, and injury from too 
tight ties is obviated. Further, the effect 
is neater than that of shreds, and, on the 
whole, the work can be accomplished more 
expeditiously. Other cases are wired, but 
I think that the one in question is the 
most satisfactory, the shoots being closer 
t > the wall, receiving the full benefit of 
the radiation of heat during the night. 

Kitchen garden. —The weather has been 
all in favour of getting the digging for¬ 
warded. A large brake, broken in a num¬ 
ber of years ago, and used chiefly for Peas 
and Potatoes, has been cleared and liber¬ 
ally limed. Owing to its size, this 
quarter has, until now, been worked by 
the plough, but during the present winter 
it will be trenched. The plough is all 


very Well in its way on large pieces of 
land such as this, but after a number of 
years it is found that the soil, being only 
worked to a depth of 8 inches or 9 inches 
by the plough, shows signs of deteriora¬ 
tion. It has been well done, too, annually 
in the way of manure, both from the farm¬ 
yard and by men ns of seaweed in a well- 
rotted state. In addition, a sprinkling of 
fertiliser has always been given to tin? 
growing crops. At the present time 
nothing further than the lime will be 
applied. Spadework, of course, will lie 
considerably more expensive than the 
plough, but it is hoped that the increased 
fertility of the quarter will, to a certain 
extent, repay the labour. All Tomatoes 
from outside plants have now been cut. 
Some of these were quite ripe, and all 
were of a fair size. Small Turnips of a 
white variety from a cold-frame are now 
more appreciated than those from the 
Turnip-bed out-of-doors. A few lines of 
Swedes, which have made good bulbs, are 
almost fit for storing. These are always 
in demand during winter, and those from 
the garden are smaller and of better 
flavour than those from the farm. 
Leaves are being gathered as opportunity 
offers for hot-beds and other purposes. 
The rainfall for October has been 
2.13 inches. AY. McGuffoci. 

Bat mac Garden*, Kirkcudbright. 


At the recent Ideal Home Exhibition at the 
Olympia a Fifty-Guinea Gold Cup was offered 
for the best model of a garden design. The 
jurors have now made their decision, and 
have awarded the Cup to J. Cheal and Sons, 
Limited. 

ROSES 
“MADE 
IN 

GERMANY.” 

Wc picket! up a Catalogue 
the oilier (lay which 
offered: 

Beat H P. Ro.ic 3, fid. e.vdi, 

H.T. Roses, 9(1. ., 

The vendors selection, 

and noted also that not less than 50 could lie supplied, and 
that there would be a charge of 2s. per 50 “to London.” 

And we fell Lo wondering how it was possible for these 
people to do business- in this country. Clearly there is no 
price advantage, because if you select your own varieties the 
prices are much higher than 6d. or 9d. each, while in llces' 
Catalogue practically the whole of the standard varieties are 
listed at 6(1., 8d , and 9d. 

In addition to this disadvantage you lose the immense 
advantage attached to 

HARDY WELSH GROWN ROSES. 

We cannot too often remind you of tho-rigorous conditions 
under which Bees' Roses are g own at t'leir Zealand Nursery 
in N. Wales. So bleak and exposed nr ■ the rose fields that 
it is in some ways a positive disadvantage. Many roses, 
which in ihe south, or in Ireland, or on the Continent. 
produce quite a respectable tree from the bud in the first year, 
at Zealand grow so slowly, that the inexperienced amateur 
who regards 11 size " as the only criterion of “ quality " is apt 
to compare them unfavourably with the vigorous growers. In 
doing this, he forgets that the race is not always to the 
swift, anil that the naturally weak growing rose is much 
better adapted to his purpose when grown in the 
Cold north than when forced into growth in the southern 
or Continental nurseries. 

That the Sealand Soil and Conditions arc 
ideal for rose (growing is proved by the very gral dy¬ 
ing let tors which are simply pouring in respecting THE 
RESULTS obtained from trees supplied in previous years. 
That is the real test Results. And if you are not satistied 
with the return from tree? you have bought in previous 
y.-ars you cannot do better than go in for 

BEES’ GUARANTESTED 
HARDY WELSH GROWN ROSES. 

Refer special offer on page iii., or write for Catalogue. 

Do it at once. Lest you forgot. 

BEES LTD., 175b, Mill 5t„ Liverpool. 

To Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, etc. - Bees Ltd. 
have prepared a Lantern Leoturo, entitled “Plant 
Collecting: In the Land of the Blue Poppy.” 

It is an interesting account of the travels of Mr. F. K. Ward 
while collecting New Plants in China. The Lecture is 
printed, and then; are about 51 lantern slides. Bees Ltd. 
will be pleased to loan the slides, and fiend copies of the 
Lecture free o' charge to any which may have con¬ 

venient vacant date3. Applications 1 should Ive made at once, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Qiurics awl answer* are in- 
serted in Gaudening free of charge {/' corres¬ 
pondent* follow three rule*: All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper | 
only, and addressed to the Editou of it akdf.mng, | 
17, F'armcal-street, JJolhorn , London, E.C. i 
Letter* OH business should be sent to the Pt'R- 
I.is her. The name, and address of the sender 
are. required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used m the jxipcr. J [hen 
more than one query is sent each should be. on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and adderss 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in ad ranee of date, 
queries cannot nfnays be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. Wt do not 
reply to queries by pod. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
tramples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of lea res and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. J Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the. same correspondent. 
Where more, than one. hind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same hind 
greatly assist in its determination. We. have 
recti red from set-end correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cas s 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time . 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Mulching Gentiana verna (E. D. FJ. The 
mulching ia clone with drv chips or small 
gravel, but in spring and late autumn it is 1 
advisable to put a little Tree sandy compost 
about, the plants, mulching them afresh with 
the chips afterwards. 

Gladiolus (11. li .).—The question of hardi¬ 
ness, etc., in these plants is always relative 
to position, the kind of soil, and the depth of 
planting. Many kinds are safe when planted 
6 inches deep, but in heavy soil we cannot say 
they are benefited by leaving them in the 
ground. If early replanted they are best for 
a rest. The Bride and its allies are of a dif¬ 
ferent set and nearly evergreen, or, in other 
words, the rooting is continuous. At the same 
time the growth even of these comes so early 
through the soil that much damage ensues in 
times of heavy snow. etc. Therefore, we by no 
means recommend leaving the corms in the 
soil generally. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations (S . Fisher). 
—You ask how many Carnation plants you 
would require " to cut about one dozen blooni3 
per week from the first week in October on¬ 
wards through the winter.” The answer rests 
not with the number of plants, but how culti¬ 
vated and the conditions for flowering them. 
Much, too, depends upon the varieties grown. 
May Day. Enchantress, White Enchantress. 
White Perfection. Scarlet Glow, and Rosette 
will, provided the flower-buds are well set, 
open quite well in a light, well-aired house in 
a temperature of 55 clegs, tin to Christmas, 
later-formed buds move very slowly. To make 
sure of the number required one hundred well- 
grown plants would not be too many for your 
purpose. In the dead of winter many Carna¬ 
tion buds fail to develop well, hence you had 
best be prepared for eventualities. 

Good exhibition Roses (Rose-grower).-The 
following are half a dozen good show Roses, 
but they are certain not to he the beat six 
in the estimation of all, there being such a lot 
of good ones, and some doing extra well in 
pertain district i :—Alfred K. Williams, a car¬ 
mine-red of perfect form, wants treating well, 
and is not generally a reliable grower. 
Horace Vernet. reddish-crimson, shaded with 
deep maroon, also a grand show flower, but j 
of little use otherwise: Mrs. John Laing is a ^ 
very reliable, clear soft pink, good in every I 
way as well as in the show box; Lady Ash- i 
town is another deep pink that is good in 
every way: Dean Hole, silvery-carmine and | 
salmon; Leslie Holland, scarlet-crimson, 
heavily shaded with velvety crimson. good in 
all cases. It is very difficult to confine oneself 
to such a small number. As regards the 
darkest Roses, a short note upon these ia in 
hand. 

Annuals for exhibition in July (Firh).-- 

There is no dearth of kinds, and your best 
plan will be to grow a dozen or even eighteen 
sorts, as in this way only is it possible to ob¬ 
tain a strong all-round set on any one date. To 
secure annuals good for exhibition at the end 
of Julywill.of necessity, require some prepara¬ 
tion. This is not due to any scarcity at the 
time so much as to the fact that many of 
them are on the wane. For example. Sweet 
Peas would he past their best at the time, 
therefore a special late sowing would be a 
necessity. The same applies to the Shirley 
Poppies. You givjr-H*}* no idea la? to the 
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schedule conditions, and we are not aware if 
tender annuals are admissible. If so. then 
you have Asters, Zinnias. Gaillardia Loren- 
ziana, Scabious, Candytuft, Coreopsis, Chrys¬ 
anthemum coronarium, Godetia, Mignonette, 
Viscaria, Ilian thus, Ten Week Stocks, and 
many others. 

FRUIT. 

Greaee-bands (Asolo).— Do not paint the 
stems of the trees, but use bands of stout 
brown-paper on which the grease can be 
spread. Put the bands on at once, so as to 
prevent the caterpillars when they leave the 
fruit crawling up the stems to find a place in 
which to hide and become chrysalides. 

Pear-leaf blister-mite (R. B .).—The leaves 
of your Pears have been attacked by this. 
As soon next year as the attack is noticed the 
infested leaves should be picked off and the 
remainder sprayed with some insecticide, as 
paraffin emulsion. He sure that the insecti¬ 
cide reaches the undersides of the leaves. It 
would be well, too, when the leaves have fallen 
to spray the tree with the caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion so often referred to in these pages, and 
the recipe for making the same given. 

Planting Vinos (H. E. Two good Vines 
in addition to Black Hamburgh would be 
Madresfield Court and Foster’s Seedling. You 
had better defer planting till, say, the end of 
January or beginning of February. In plant¬ 
ing shake the soil away, spreading out the 
roots freely and laying them as near the sur¬ 
face as you can. Fill in the soil, make it firm, 
and if need be water. Seeing that in your 
ease 2 feet of the stem will be in the shade, 
then you should cut the cane down to two or 
three eyes above the level of the brickwork. 

A good rule is to prune to the lowest point 
whence the leaves can have the full influence 
of light and air. As to whether you can take 
tin one or two canes, all depends on the room 
at disposal. 

Gross Raspberry-canes GY.).—Judging by 
the description you give of your Raspberry- 
canes. which are 10 feet in height and branch¬ 
ing strongly, there seems good reason to think 
that your soil is a damp one, and that there 
is danger such gross canes may not ripen to 
become fruitful next year. In any case, your 
best course now is to prune these side shoots to 
the bud nearest the main stem, and to cut off 
at least 2 feet from the tops of the canes, as 
that will at once check further luxuriance, 
and may help the canes to ripen and harden. 
You can shorten back the panes to 6 feet later 
in the winter. We should also have those now 
standing thinned out, not leaving them too 
thick. A light forking of the soil about the 
roots will also do good, as that will enable the 
air to enter and sweeten it. A top-dressing of 
wood-ashes and old mortar-rubbish would be 
helpful. 

VEGETABLES. 

Fungus on Celery (Garinish). Your Celery 
has been attacked by a fungoid disease which 
has, during the past few years, caused much 
loss to growers. The fungus causes the leaves 
to wither and rot away, after which the stems 
decay, and finally the whole of the plant dis¬ 
appears. As the spores of the fungus infect 
the soil for some time afterwards. Celery 
should not be grown on the same plot of 
ground for several years to come. If the 
disease has but just broken out, and the 
leaves not very badly infested with it, there 
is a possibility of arresting and finally subdu¬ 
ing the attack if you spray the leaves at once 
with Bordeaux mixture. From three to four 
sprayings at weekly intervals will be neces¬ 
sary to cone with the disease, and this should 
be done when the leaves and weather are dry. 
If the whole of the leaves are in the same 
condition as those of the sample sent spraying 
will be of no avail. After the Celery has been 
dug, give the noil a good dressing of quick¬ 
lime. or disinfect it with one of the soil fumi¬ 
gants which are so frequently advertised in 
the pages of this journal. Directions for the 
using of Bordeaux mixture, which can be had 
from any horticultural sundriesman, are sent 
with it. 

Failure of Tomatoes (D. D.). The Tomato 
stems sent are affected with Tomato-canker 
(Mycosphierella citrullina). There is no 
remedy that would be of any avail at the pre¬ 
sent time, and the best thing is to pull up 
and burn the plants, take out and sterilise 
the soil with the aid of fire, and thoroughly 
disinfect the house. If you have not been 
hitherto troubled with the fungus, it was no 
doubt present on the plants when you bought 
them in—at any rate, such appears to have 
been the case. Another season spray the 
plants, if you grow them ill the same house, 
at intervals with sulphide of potassium, using 
' oz. to 3 gallons of water, from the time they 
begin to grow until the fruits begin to swell 
off. Tliis would be in the nature of a preven¬ 
tive. but if the disease reappears you should 
pull up the affected plants at once, and spray 
the remainder with a stronger solution, made 
by dissolving oz. of the chemical in each 
( gallon of water you require. An equal quan- I 
tity of soft soap dissolved in the water before I 
I adding the sulphide renders the la 1 ter more 
effective. Another necessary precaution is to 
sterilise the new soil next year by placing it 
on some iron sheeting placed over a tire. The 
soil should be heated to about 180 degs., but 
not charred, as this would destroy the fibre. 
Another good idea would be to grow your 
Tomatoes in another house next year. Then 
bv following the foregoing instructions and 
obtaining plants from un entirely different 


source you would be able to make a cled.fl 
start. In any case, do not omit to sprav thfe 
Rants as advised, as prevention is always 
letter than cure, and the cost is but small 
as the chemical can be purchased at a 
chemist's at a very cheap rate. This disease 
is scheduled under the Destructive Insects and 
Pests Order of 1910, and should be notified to 
the Board of Agriculture. See Leaflet No. 230. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Making a lawn Cl. Z. Z .).—It would not be 
of much use sowing the Grass seeds in 
December or January—indeed, it is too late to 
do it now. and you had better wait until 
March. If you make your preparation 
thoroughly and as to this, a good deal de¬ 
pends on the character of the soil—and roll 
well afterwards, you should gel a good ” face " 
by the time you mention (July), but you must 
understand that a new lawn such as that 
would not put up with the rough wear that 
could with safety be given to long-established 
Grass. 

Moss in lawn (Gertrude Jardine).- The best 
thing you can do is to scarify the surface with 
an iron-toothed rake, removing as much of the 
Moss at you can. Then give the lawn a 
thorough top-dressing of fine rich soil, of 
which loam should form one-half, well-decayed 
manure one-quarter, with some wood-ashes 
and leaf-mould added. Mix these together and 
pa is them through a 3-ineh sieve to get rid of 
any stones. Just before you apply it to the 
lawn mix 1 cwt. of bone-meal with it. and 
spread it evenly over the lawn. In April sow 
some good (lras3 Eeeds. This top-dressing 
should encourage the Gross to grow freely, 
and thus help to smother the Moss. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


D. H\ //. Certainly put up a Peach-house, 
and if you can heat it with a flow ami return 
pipe to obviate any danger from cold weather 
when the trees are in flower. The size will en¬ 
tirely depend on the room you have at dis¬ 
posal.- The Bird .—Evidently the soil is too 
loose and rich, hence the gross growth that 
follows.— Cham. The insect you send is 
popularly known as the Devil's Coach-horse. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—.4. Terrill.—We do not 

undertake to name florist flowers.- Long 

Subscriber. 6. The Gum Cistus; 7. No speci¬ 
men; 8. Veronica repens; 9. Veronica speciosa; 
10, Veronica sp., must have flowers. We have 
named the plants so far as we can from the 
very poor specimens that you have sent us. 

- John Palmer .—We regret that we cannot 

undertake to identify for our reader.! varie¬ 
ties of Roses and other florists’ flowers. These 
should be sent to good nurseries for com¬ 
parison. _ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Mons. L. Ffrard, 15, Rue de FArcade, Paris.— 
General Catalogue of Bulbs, Strawberries, 
Roses, etc., etc. 

W. Smith and Sons, Aberdeen.- Forest Trees, 
Ornamental Trees, Fruit Trees, Roses, etc. 

A. E. Davies and Co., 164, Lever-street. City- 
road. E.C. Price List of Horticultural 
Sundries, etc. 

I’. C. 11f.inem.anv, Erfurt. Trade Offer of 

Novelties. 

King's Acre Nurseries, Ltd.— Fruit-trees, 
Roses, Trees and Shrubs, etc. 

Jas. Cocker and Sons, Aberdeen.— Ha rdy 
Plants and Bulbous Plants; Roses. 

Amos Perry. Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield. 
Trade List. 191*101/,. 

Pearce and Co.. The North London Steam 
Works. 644. Holloway-road, N. — Boilers and 
Heating A )>pa rut us. 

Slujs and Gr jjT, Enkhuizen. Holland. - Veget¬ 
able, Flower, and Agricultural Seeds. 

Leonard Lille; 107, Cours Emil e-Zola, Lycn- 
Charpennes, France. List of Novelties. 

The Pennjck Co., Delgany, near Dublin.— -Lift 
of Flowering Shrubs, etc. 

Bertrand W. Deal, Brooklands, Kelvedon. - 
List of Sweet Peas. 

W. CrTBiT.n and Sonr, High gate, London. N.— 
List of Roses; List of Fruit-trees ; List of 
Gladioli. 

SrsNiN.iDALE Ncrserier. Windlesham. Surrey. 
— Rhododendrons , Azaleas, American Plants, 
Roses, etc. 

W. Watson and Sons, Ltd., Clontarf Nurseries. 
Dublin. Fruit-trees, Ropes, and Shrubs. 

W. Seabrook and Sons, The Nurseries, Chelms¬ 
ford.- Fruit-trees. Roses, etc. 

H. M. Reed. Westbrook. Underdown-road. 
South wick, Sussex. -Price Fist and Description 
of Rhubarb Roots. 

Pape and Rergmann, Quedlingburg.- -List of 
Novelties for 1911,. 

Birds destroying Camellia buds. T should 
feel much obliged if any reader can tell me 
whether birds are in the habit of picking off 
the flower budo of Camellias, as I have just 
noticed that mont of the buds on a plant I 
turned cut of a pot into a border last Mav 
have been stripped off. One bud I found some 
yards away, looking quite fresh, and the scat 
of the buds on the bush was quite green and 
not at all shrivelled. 1 believe it must be 
birds, a« the only buds untouched were those 
hidden by leaves.—X Y Z. Cheshire. 
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THE HEIGHT OF ABSURDITY IN 
GARDENING. 

What they cull “ Mosaic culture ” is 
rampant in France, but a M. Charles 
Moquet lias gone one better, and invented a 
way of colouring the garden artificially so 
as to give the effect of a coloured garden 
in the winter or to get the illusion com¬ 
plete ” of the flower season. He gathers 
the Butcher's Broom, which is common in 
France, and stains tile leaves of it any 
colour and sticks it over the beds. The 
author of this wonderful invention—La 
Fragoniue it is called—publishes many 
testimonials as 10 Ihe ' superb effects” 
which are given by it. This hideous busi¬ 
ness of artificial colouring the flower 
gulden in winter arises out of the false 
system of bedding out or carpet gardening, 
which comi>els one to plant and unplunt 
twice a year—a stupid, impossible system 
if we lcfok for artistic results. 

The real flower garden should not be 
tossed about like a dirty carpet every year. 
Many of those who are bedding out now are 
tearing up their beds already, whilst I am 
enjoying some beautiful things like the 
Shamrock IVa and several of the more 
beautiful large Clematises. The Komneyu 
califoruica has still a few buds on it, 
Siebold's Stonecrop is pretty, the Roses 
are numerous, and the Vines splendid for 
colour. Late Lilies are also very good, 
and Solanum jasminoides and Heliotroiies 
are still tine, not to mention other things. 
My garden is as much alive in winter as 
in summer, things arc always growing, 
and we are free to change now and then. 
The beds below the Roses are covered with 
dwarf plants, which give a fresh appear¬ 
ance, and tlie foliage of the Rose plants is 
often as beautiful as the Vines. What a 
difference this is from Ilio beuscratchlng 
business of pulling up the beds every 
autumn to plant in the spring things that 
would do much better in the Grass and 
woods near. Some of the beds which 
have been in use for many years have an 
occasional change after many years’ work. 
Now is the right time to replant, in¬ 
stead of trying to rush the work all into 
one week in early summer. There is 
no really good flower gardening possible 
except the permanent one, in which we 
must not be ashamed of the winter, 
but do our best to mitigate it, not by 
absurdities like this. In the flower garden, 
planted to last, we reserve a few beds for 
Heliotrope, Stocks, or any half-hardy 
plants we like. The inventor of this 
awful stuff, like our British quacks, 
gives a list of peopkywbo profess bo be 
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delighted with it, and among them we find 
testimonials from head gardeners of great 
French families like De Nicolay, De Mon¬ 
taigne, D’Audiffret - Pasquier, and De 
Segonzac. 

Chaumont-aur-Loire, 10 mars, 1909. 

J’ai fait dea corbeillea d’hiver aveo du 
ruscua ou petit houx de Jeruaalem, teint 
aveo votre Fragonine qui m’a donne toute 
la satisfaction desirable. Comme jolie 
teinte et pouvant Bervir pluaieura ann6ea. 
Aussi, j'engage mes collogues qui d^airent 
avoir de belles corbeillea d hiver ii employer 
votre Fragonine. Je vous prie de recevoir 
mon attestation bien m^ritee et de la 
publier parmi celles de mes collegues. 

A. Tbiffobiot, jardinier-chef, 
obez M. le prince de BROGLIE, 
chateau de Chaumont-aur-Loire 

(Loir-et-Cher). 
W. R. 


NOTE3 OF THE WEEK. 


Delphinium macrocentron.— A curious 
plant I have under this name began to 
flower here towards the end of September. 
The flowers are a mixture of green and 
blue, uulike anything else I have ever 
seen.— E. Charles Buxton. 

Clematis La Lorraine.— Now lovely on 
ISth November, as I write, and promising 
to go through the month. I have hitherto 
been devoted to Mme. Baron-VeiHard for 
an autumn bloom, but La Lorraine is even 
more beautiful and distinct, with lovely 
evanescent colour impossible to describe in 
its iridescence. Grand, too, as an autumn 
flower.—W., Sussex. 

Erica hybrida. —This is the best name 
now long used; a simple name, too, under 
which many thousands have been sold 
from the Darby Dale nurseries. It is a 
very serious matter trying to abolish a 
well-established and good name. And 
using a new Latin name as if it were a 
species is quite wrong, and I hope this 
name will not be used. “D.” says the 
plant is a hybrid, and yet he objects to the 
name which plainly and rightly de¬ 
scribes it.—S., Hants. 

Topiary work. — In Smith’s “ Dic¬ 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities” 
we read “ of the fondness of the 
Romans for the ars topiaria , which 
consisted in tying, twisting, or cutting 
trees and shrubs (especially the Box) into 
the figures of animals, ships, letters, 
etc. . . . topiarius Is the only name 
used by good Latin writers for the orna¬ 
mental gardener. Cicero mentions the 
topiarius among the higher class of 
slaves.” So there were no gardeners in 
those days to twist about trees into the 
forms of animals. 
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Arbutus not a lime hater.— Your corre¬ 
spondent “ D.” is quite mistukeu when he 
says that the Arbutus will not grow on 
iiine soils. Un the contrary, it delights in 
lime. It is surprising how widespread the 
notion is that it requires peat and does not 
like chalk soils.—F bank Cbisp, Friar 
Park. 

Plants sent not ordered.— As Gakueninu 
Illustrated is read by some nurserymen, 
please let me ask them to cease the habit 
of sending plants not asked for in the 
orders. One of my constant duties now is 
to And right places for the good plants I 
want, and I cannot possibly place those 
I do not desire. It Is an Impertinent prac¬ 
tice. I carry the plants to the tire-heap 
with anything hut good wishes for the 
sender.—S., Hunts. 

Dlanthus Caesar's Mantle. —This beauti¬ 
ful Dianthus flowered here from June to 
October. During the first week of 
November there were more flower-buds, 
which opened in water. To-day flowers 
are open on the plant. I had no idea that 
any Dianthus flowered for such a long 
l>eriod. Caesar’s Mantle was raised in 
Lady O. Milnes Gaskell’s garden at Much 
VVenlock.— E. Chables Buxton, Ooed 
Derw, Bettws-y-Coed. 

Primula malacoides. I wonder if 
gardening friends in England arc having 
any trouble with the flowering of this 
Primula in autumn. Here, in Argyleshlre, 
a batch of well-grown plants in 5-inch pots 
was housed in mid-September, but even 
under good conditions the loaves and 
flower-stalks continue to damp. Primula 
sinensis is now a mass of bloom after hav¬ 
ing received same treatment. Last year 
P. malacoides, after apparently struggling 
for existence throughout the winter, 
flowered profusely in spring.— Tinny 
Auden. 

Erigeron aurantiacus, mentioned on 
page 735, November 15th issue, is an Orange 
variety, which comes, I believe, from 
Turkestan, and grows from !> inches to 
13 inches high. The flower is not quite so 
pretty as that of Erigeron speciosus, being 
a little stiff. The latter variety has 
lavender-blue flowers, and begins to bloom 
some weeks before E. aurantiacus.—B. N. 

- A note in your issue of November 

15th, at page 735, on above induces 
me to think that some confusion has 
arisen ns to the name of this plant. In 
The Garden, of September 20th, 1884, there 
appears a coloured plate of E. aurantiacus, 
showing the flowers, to be, not “ lavender- 
blue,” but rich orange. Hence the name 
I have myself grown; plants^ for years 
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past under the name of “ aurantiacus, 
corresponding to the description which 
accompanies the coloured plate in 27m 
Garden— S. WOULFE Flanagan. 

_On page 735, surely you are wrong 

in your note on Erigeron aurantiacus. l.lic 
lavender-blue species from Sir Frank 
Crisp must be wrongly named. I grow E. 
aurantiacus and lind it quite true to its 
specific name, as it is of a deep orange 
colour, both ray and disc florets, and is a 
very beautiful and distinct plant.—H. W. 
Daltbv. 

Open-air flowers from the east coast of 
Fifeshire.—I send you the enclosed plants 
still in bloom in my rock garden :— 
Geranium Endressi, Potentilla Tonguei, I*, 
nepalensis, Veronica Autumn Beauty, V. 
parvifolia, Campanula bavarica. Poly¬ 
gonum vaccinifolium, Meconopsis cam¬ 
brics fl.pl., Linum arboreum, Daphne 
Blagayana, and Antirrhinum Asarina.— 

H. W. Leeinq, Kirkcaldy, November 13th. 
[A very interesting lot, the Daphne look¬ 
ing very healthy and evidently not fearful 
of the north.—E d.] 

Early signs of bulbs.— The exceptionally 
warm summer must have thoroughly 
matured all the spring bulbs in the ground, 
and evidences are not wanting that these 
have already made a start. On Novem¬ 
ber 1st my attention was drawn to a large 
clump of Narcissus Empress in a border, 
which was well through the ground. 
Previously I had observed the points ol' 
yellow Crocuses, and a day or two after¬ 
wards in a shrubbery 1 noticed large 
quantities of Snowdrops peering out.— 
K. Bright. 

Size or grace.— “K. It. W.” (November 
1st, p. 704] is quite right. In the schedule 
of our local show, which covers a large 
district, there being upwards of 1,000 to 

I, 200 entries, we specify that Roses, Car¬ 
nations, Dahlias, Stocks, Pansies, etc., 
must be shown with their own foliage, 
all exhibits to be in vases; boxes, paper 
collars, etc., being banned. One of the 
nurserymen who exhibits at our show as 
a trade grower remarked to me that we 
spoilt our flowers by so doing. My reply 
was that the nurserymen were the only 
people to blame for raising stuff which 
could not be shown naturally, but re¬ 
quired beheading or paper collars. If all 
societies w'ould make a point of disqualify¬ 
ing all single, beheaded blooms shown 
lying flat, all paper collars, etc., and 
encouraging, long-stemmed blooms, we 
should soon alter the craze of size in 
favour of beauty.— Frank It. Durham, 
8. Devon. 

Polygonum vaccinifolium. —Is there 
anything in the autumn rock garden more 
beautiful or useful than this? If so, I do 
not know it. Most desirable by reason of 
its floral attractiveness, it is equally so 
because of a versatility of leaf-colour, 
which changes from green inJuly to a lmost 
scnrlet in October. For these seasons, and 
because of the myriads of rose-pink 
flowers issuing in cylindrical spires from 
its leafy tufts, it is precious indeed. A 
plant to be made much of by lovers of 
choice alpine or shrub, it is seen at its 
best perhaps when masking some perpen¬ 
dicularly-inclined piece of rock, and it does 
this as no other autumn-flowering plant of 
my acquaintance can do. It is here, too, 
that its greater leaf brilliance is seen, 
though position will affect this consider¬ 
ably. Nor can one lose sight of a charac¬ 
teristic refinement which apiteals to all, 
and which perhaps is one of its greatest 
charms. Happily, too, the plant grows 
freely in gritty loam, and is quite hardy 
and enduring. In short, it is an indis¬ 
pensable subject that appeals to all during 
the late summer and early-autumn months. 

t. Goggle 


The Loquat in fruit.— I have often heard 
it stated that the Loquat will not bear fruit 
In this country, so it may be of interest to 
your readers to know that I have at pre¬ 
sent a good crop of fruit of excellent 
quality grown from seed planted in my 
greenhouse. The trees are fifteen to 
seventeen years old, so possibly the ex¬ 
planation is that others who have tried to 
grow the Loquat for fruit have destroyed 
the plants before they have arrived ut the 
fruiting age.— Mrs. E. Pathick, Hunstan¬ 
ton, Norfolk. 

Barber’s gardening.— I have a lawn in 
front of my house, and I am not ashamed 
to say that I employ a barber to mow it, 
because 1 think that a well-shaven lawn is 
pleasing to the eye, even though it is not 
to be found in Nature. Then I have a 
small Rose garden, and as my house is 
GOO feet above the sea, and much exposed, 

I have a Yew hedge to protect the Roses as 
much as possible from the wind, which 
they detest. I think the Yew hedge makes 
a better background for the Roses than a 
wall or a fence. The proper way of keep¬ 
ing a Yew hedge within limits is not to 
clip it with shears, but to cut oil the pro¬ 
jecting twigs with a knife. This is more 
trouble (my barber bates it), but the effect 
is better. I do not allow uury shrubs or 
trees in my garden to be cut into the 
shapes of birds, beasts, or fishes.—C. S. 

(In avoiding the shears you are getting 
near Mr. Spalding's way. It is a mistake 
to suppose a Yew hedge gives better 
shelter to Roses than various other shrubs 
—say, a screen of Bay-trees, evergreen 
Eheagnus, Holly, not clipped, and various 
others.— Ed.] 

Humea elegans poisonous.—I am very 
interested to see, in your “Notes of the 
Week ” (Noveihber 10th), a gardener’s ex¬ 
perience of the poisonous nature of Humea 
elegans. I had given me this year a fine 
healthy plant, full of leaves, but it never 
flowered. I have often grown it before, 
but only pressed the flower—not the leaves 
—for the sweet smell. This year I have 
had two attacks of serious inflammation 
on my hands, and once on my lips, lasting 
several days and ending in a blister like a 
bum. 1 was quite well, and I could not 
imagine what it came from, but felt sure 
it was a plant, and the only thing I could 
remember that was fresh In the green¬ 
house was this plant of Humea elegans, 
which I had often touched with gloves on 
and gloves off, and I think the gloves re¬ 
tained the poison. Primula obconica 
affects me slightly in the same way. My 
gardener, on the contrary, is not affected 
by it. It is possible that, from the 
sunless, damp summer and no flower, 
the leaves of the Humea are more 
Iioisonous than usual I see no reason 
to give up growing it, but to avoid 
touching it. On sunny days the scent is 
delicious, especially mixed with Lilies.— 
Maria Theresa Earle. 

- I should say this is so, yet I never 

knew anyone except myself affected by It. 
My experience dates back for about forty- 
five years, when I had a number of this 
Humea under my charge. I often used to 
suffer from irritation of the eyes, but 
never thought of associating this trouble 
with the Humea. At last, however, after 
potting the plants I was attacked with 
severe inflammation of the eyes, and was 
compelled to seek medical advice. At last 
it dawned on me that the Humea was the 
cause of the trouble, and by taking much 
more care than formerly I got on fairly 
well. Contact with Humeas, however, 
always brought on irritation. Last year 
at Hampton Court, where this Humea is 
done remarkably well, I was standing close 
to a large bed on the leeward side and a 
j brisk wind was blowing at the time. In a 


few minutes the old and well-known irri¬ 
tation begun, so that I at once shifted my 
quarters. I may add, for the benefit of 
‘‘K. Bright,” that my skin was never 
affected, but it must be, I think, unusually 
proof against poison as Primula obconica 
has never affected me in the least, while 
when a form of Rhus Toxicodendron was 
sent out under the name of Ampelopsis 
Hoggi I made a large number of cuttings 
without any precautions, as I was un¬ 
aware of its poisonous nature, and felt no 
ill-effects.—W. Tbuelove. 

Desfontainea spinosa.— This shrub is 
perfectly hardy in Cumberland in a heavy, 
clayey soil, in a very sheltered and shady 
position, and flowers fairly freely with 
its interesting, long, tubular orange and 
red flowers. This may be of Interest to 
your inquirer, J. Cornhill, in your issue of 
November 15th.—W. J. Dalzell Burn- 
yeat, Moresby House, Whitehaven. 

- We have four plants in the open 

which thrive excellently. The largest 
measures 6 feet in height and 11 feet in 
circumference. All the plants are most 
excellent as evergreens, and they flower 
freely. This summer and autumn they 
have been particularly good. They begin 
flowering about the end of July or the 
beginning of August, and the largest plant, 
which has been covered with flowers, has 
still some blooms on it. They are in 
different parts of the grounds, but are all 
fairly sheltered by taller shrubs near 
them.—R. S. Campbell, Achnashie, Hoc 
neath. 

- This plant, to which Mr. Cornhill 

refers in your issue of November 15th, 
grows freely here (In south County Sligo) 
in the open, and flowers freely every year. 
It is, however, planted at the angle of a 
greenhouse wall, and is well protected 
from north to south. It has been in Its 
present position for about fifteen years, 
and is now about 7 feet high and ti feet 
across. It has been a sheet of flowers for 
weeks, and even now (November 15th) 
has several of Its brilliant red and yellow 
tubes fully open.— S. Woulfe Flanagan, 
Lecurrow Lodge, Boyle. 

-About the middle of October I saw 

at Sherborne Castle, Dorset, a healthy, 
vigorous plant about 4 feet high, and 
almost as much across. When I saw it 
the flowers were on the wane. Evidently 
it had been a mass of large, highly- 
coloured blooms. It Is growing in a peaty 
soil on the margin of a Rhododendron 
bed, in a sloping position in semi-shade. 
Some twenty-five years ago I remember a 
plant in bloom in Cripps’s Nursery, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, about as large, although not 
so vigorous. This was growing in a 
similar position. Undoubtedly it is 
hardy enough to be growfi successfully in 
most gardens, and is worthy of the best 
attention.— J. Crook. 

-Mr. Cornhill asks for experience as 

to the hardiness of this beautiful shrub. 
Like so many other South American 
plants, it thrives vigorously in the west of 
Great Britain and in Ireland, disliking 
lime and requiring generous loaiu, to 
which peat and sand may be added. The 
largest plant I have seen is at Stonefield, 
in Argyllshire, where, in 1!109, I measured 
a bush 112 feet in circumference, notwith¬ 
standing that one side had been severely 
cut in to clear a gravel walk. As to hardi¬ 
ness, my oldest plant has been in the 
open for more than thirty years, and came 
through the winter of 1894-5 uninjured, 
when the mercury fell twice to zero Fahr. 
It flowers profusely every year, first in 
July and August, and again in late 
September and October. In cold districts 
it makes a fine wall shrub. It is easily 
propagated from cuttings. — Herbert 
Maxwell, ilonreith . 
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we cut the stem down to within 1 foot 
of the ground, and by the beginning of 
August we have trees about 10 feet high, 
with quite tropical foliage, the leaves 
being each about 2* feet long by as many 
broad. In a wild part of the garden, 
amongst Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Lilies, 
etc., and where there is neither formal 
arrangement nor colour scheme, the 
Paulownia so treated is a very beautiful 
object. 3. X. 

THE TAMARISK. 

Havino had an experience of seaside 
gardens of nearly thirty years, it has been 
interesting to note how various kinds of 
plants have grown in them. The due 
shelter of the more delicate-growing sub¬ 
jects is absolutely essential. When the 
question of such shelter arises the grower 
must decide as to the best shrubs or trees 
to plant. In many instances only a low 
shelter is needed, as the view out to sea 
must be preserved. Where it is neeessaiy 
to have a fence growing almost at ihe 
tidal line no better plant can be put in 
than the Tamarisk. For planting on dry- 
banks it is equally serviceable. I have 
seen huge breadths of the Tamarisk grow¬ 
ing—thriving—in almost pure sand. 
Sometimes the twigs look rather thin, but 
this is not owing to the strong sea winds 
and occasional gales, but to sand storms, 
the fine sand, being driven at great pres¬ 
sure, literally cutting away the tender 
shoots. The present is a suitable time to 
put in cuttings. Make up a nice bed of 
sandy soil in a cold-frame, and surface it 
with a layer of sand nearly 1 inch thick. 
Select some young shoots, severing them 
at a point where the wood is fairly riiie 
The cuttings, about (i inches long, must lie 
put in about 4 inches apart, and the soil 
made firm around them. 

Pourne Vai.e. 


It is no use leaving this to exhaust the 
little sap left in such a small number of 
roots, and in any case the bulk would 
have to be cut away in spring. Unless 
these old plants can be put into their fresh 
quarters at once, lay them in soil ns soon 
as their roots and tops have been 
attended to, when they will be jierfcctly 
safe for several weeks. 

The removal of the most exhausted top 
soil, and thorough turning over of the 
bottom spit, with the addition of manure 
or a little basic slag—not both together- 
will do much towards future growth and 
usefulness. Fresh, and if possible, turfy 
loam, is n great factor. One needs, too, 
to consider the natural conditions of the 
original soil. If dry, and apt to drnin too 
quickly, add manure of a closer nature 
than if the soil were of the opposite 
character. When planting again be very 
careful to make the soil fairly firm among 
the older roots that are left on. 

It is not only very old plants that benefit 
greatly Ijy this transplanting. In the 
case of beds and borders of our ordinary 
sorts much good is often done by trans¬ 
planting them after three or four years; 
all the more so if quite fresh soil can be 
given. 

Old standards, pillar Roses, and large 
specimen dwarfs may be greatly assisted 
if a fair amount of well decayed manure 
is lightly dug in to the roots, not only 
close around the base of dwarfs or the 
stems of standards, but over several feet 
of the surrounding soil, where, it stands 
to reason, most of the feeding roots have 
travelled.] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES, 


REPLANTING OLD ROSE TREES. 

I have had occasion to move several large, 
vigorous bushes of such large growers as Grass 
an Teplitz. Mrs. J. Laing. Ulrich Brunner etc 
about six years old, many 5 feet high. Should 
these Roses be pruned next spring in the 
drastic manner recommended for young, 
newlv-planted specimens— i.e., cut down nearly 
to the ground—or only pruned in the usual 
manner—slightly. I suppose it is not safe to 
cut them back at all now? They are replanted 
in good, well-manured soil. Would they be the 
better for a dressing of basic slag now, and 
should they be mulched with manure next 
March or not?— Essex. 

[It sometimes liapi»ens that one has a 
number of Roses that have been in the 
same position for several years, and are 
"how going past their best. Many of 
these may be made quite useful again by 
a little judicious treatment, and the best 
of all is to lift them, trim both roots and 
tops carefully, and. if possible, replant in 
entirely fresh ground. Should this be in¬ 
convenient they may be put into the same 
place again after the soil has been 
thoroughly prepared nnrl made more or 
less fresh. It is surprising how some of 
these old plants will put on new vigour 
and health after such treatment. 

Directly they are lifted trim off all 
coarse roots and see that the ends are cut 
clean, also any bruised portions should 
be made clean at the ends. A quantity of 
new roots will soon spring from a clean 
cut, whereas bruised and broken jiortions 
are apt to decay and never put out the 
same healthy new roots, 
there will be but few fibrous roots upon an 
old plant, but all that do exist should be 
taken great care of. Trim away the 
coarsest and w<yfst*of the wold at once. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Some of the darkest coloured Roses.— 

The darkest Rose that I am acquainted 
with is Empereur de Maroc, a seedling 
from Gdant des Batnilles, and introduced 
as long ago as 1859-GO- It is a good 
grower, but not so free-blooming as might 
be desired. When coming well. Prince 
Camille de Rohan is very dark upon a 
velvety maroon. This is good for the 
garden and as a short standard. Jubilee 
was at one time bracketed with this by the 
National Rose Society ; but it has differed 
with me, sometimes lieing darker than the 
Prince. Black Prince is also well named, 
for it is the deepest of crimsons and often 
shaded with almost black maroon. Grand 
Mogul is a trnl.v wonderful flower at 
times, the brightest of deep crimsons, 
shaded with black maroon, and one of the 
most jierfeetiy shaped Roses grown, rather 
shy-flowering compared with Victor Hugo, 
which is perhaps the best all round dark 
grown, although not approaching the 
others in the intensity of its darkest 
shades. Abel Carriere. Emperor, Jean 
Liabaud, and Souvenir de William Wood 
are also exceptionally dark.—P. U. 

Rose Marechal Nlel.— This beautiful Rose 
always had a delicate constitution, though 
in the past I have seen It doing w-ell under 
glass, especially in a cool house where it 
had a good border and plenty of room. 
Its one great fault was its liability to 
canker, which usually began at the root 
where the graft was inserted, and the re¬ 
sult was the same when the stocks were 
budded; and plants raised from cuttings 
did not fare much better. By earthing up 
after trimming the diseased portion away 
a new set of roots has been started a little 
higher, and life was prolonged for a 
time, but ultimately the plant died. 
Mareehal Niel is not often met with now. 
Another old yellow Rose that was thought 
Oftentimes a good deal of at one time was Cloth of 
Gold. I had a fine plant of this a good 
many years ago on my cottage where I 
lived in Norfolk, but 1 expect it has dis¬ 
appeared now.—E. H. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

The Carrot grub.— Could you kindly tell me 
the name of insects on enclosed pieces of 
Carrot and also method of destrciotion of 
same? Before the seed was sown the ground 
was thoroughly dressed with vaporite, and 
since has had several applications of lime and 
soot-water, but now, on lifting Carrots I find 
numbers of them literally eaten away and full 
of these insects.—P. R. B., Howtn. 

[Your Carrots are attacked by the grubs 
of the Carrot-fly (Psila rosffi], a small 
black fly about } inch long, and measuring 
about 4 Inch across the wings. It appears 
in the spring, and lays its eggs In the 
Carrots just below the surface of the 
ground. There are two or three broods of 
this insect during the summer. If the flies 
are noticed on or about the Carrots the 
latter should he sprayed with paraffin 
emulsion, or sand, wood-ashes, fine cinder- 
ashes. or sawdust should he soaked in 
paraffin oil and strewn between the drills 
with a view to keeping the flies away. 
Everything possible should be done to pre¬ 
vent the soil round the roots from being 
disturbed, so that the less Carrots have to 
tie thinned the better. The presence of the 
grub is usually shown by the foliage 
changing colour prematurely. When this 
is noticed the roots should he examined, 
and those which are found to he attacked 
should be carefully removed, so as not to 
break them or leave any of the grubs In 
the soil ] 

The black Vine-weevil. —Could you identify 
the enclosed maggots, which are infesting my 
greenhouse plants, especially Primula kew- 
ensis, in which the maggot, lodged in the stem 
of the plant lust at. the soil level, causing it 
to rot oil? The soil in the pots was full of 
the maggots.—P. A. Jones. 

[The grubs of the Mack Vine-weevil 
(Otiorrhvnehns suleatus), specimens of 
which you send, are very destructive to 
the roots of Vines, Ferns, Primulas. 
Cyclamens, Begonias, and many other 
soft-rooted plants. The parent weevils 
are also very destructive, as they feed on 
the leaves and young shoots of Vines and 
other plants. The best way of killing the 
gntbs is by picking them out of the soil, 
no Insecticide being of any practical use. 
as It cannot be made to reach them in 
sufficient strength to harm them without 
injuring the roots. The weevils only feed 
at night, hiding themselves in the day¬ 
time so carefully that it is most, difficult 
to find them. They may be caught, how¬ 
ever, if you can find on what plants they 
are feeding, by laying a white sheet under 
the plant in the course of the day and 
then, when it has been dark about an 
hour, throwing a bright light suddenly on 
the plant. This frightens the weevils, and 
they fall as if dead, when they may easily 
be collected. If they do not fall give the 
plant a good jarring shake, and search it 
well over. It. Is sometimes useful to tie 
round the stems a small quantity of hay, 
whieli should be examined every morn¬ 
ing] 

Celery unhealthy. — I should be much obliged 
if you would tell me in your next issue wha* 
is wrong with the enclosed Celery plant and 
any remedy I could anply. Most of my plants 
have been attacked. It seems to begin on the 
leaves and gradually spread through the roots, 
and T should very much like to know the cause. 
—M. E. G. 

[Your Celery has been attacked by the 
Celery leaf spot fungus Pliyllostlcta apii. 
This is a leaf parasite, and so much wet 
weather is no doubt responsible for Its 
being so much in evidence this autumn. 
After it once gains a good hold of the 
foliage, remedies are of hut little or no 
avail. The disease must be dealt with In 
the Initial stage or when first the brown 
markings or blotches appear on the leaves; 
then repeated sprayings with Bordeaux 
mixture will subdue it. Also see our reply 
to “ W. T. B..” p. 782, and with regard to 
other preeautions which are ns necessary 
in your case as in the other if you wish to 
eradicate the disease.] 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 1 moderately cheap rate will be much more i Burbldge, Collean Bawn, C. W. Cowan, 

to his liking Happily, some of the best 1 Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. Vincent, and others, 
l of these white-flowered Daffodils possess ; Nor could one In this connection overlook 
WHITE-FLOWERED DAFFODILS. j n n0 sin a 11 degree the essential garden : the rare beauty of Mrs. J. B. M. Camm, 
Only by looking back over a score or more attributes of vigour and fine constitution, which, if not wholly white, is the embodi- 
of years and comparing the then existing , In this category the famous Hue. de ment of grace and beauty. Princess Ida 
varieties of white-flowered Daffodils with Graaff, which first saw the light at i is another of these with a suffusion of 
those we have and know to-day do we ; Leyden in 1883, must be given pride of yellow in the flanged brim of its crown, 
realise the great strides that have been place. In some lespects, Indeed, it is the It is useful to-day by reason of its earli- 
made in this as in other sections of the greatest of white-flowered Daffodils ever ness, though rather sulphury-looking in its 
flower. Whether viewed from the stand- raised—greatest in the sense of pioneer opening flowers. These newer seedlings 
jioint of much increased stature In the and the unique influence It has exerted gave to the cross-breeder a greater variety 
plant, size of flower, substance, chasteness, upon the modern race of these flowers. In of form and, in some instances, a taller, 
or refined beauty, we arrive at but one the immeasurable superiority of its flowers more vigorous habit of growth, thus open- 
conclusion, viz., that a great work has over its predecessors. Mme. de Graaff was Ing out a new field whose area or extent, 
been accomplished. To the gardener and a great gain. Yet this is as naught com judged by the present-day developments of 
those in particular who garden with hardy pared with the influence for good which it the flower, was practically boundless. 


i 



Flowers of Daffodil White Sergeant in vase. 


plants alone, the two first-named attri¬ 
butes are of the highest importance. In¬ 
creased stature and size of flower are great 
gains, though it is not improbable that as 
yet they are insufficiently recognised. 
Substance of flower is also good as im¬ 
parting longevity, while chasteness and 
the refined beauty of a variety will appeal 
more strongly perhaps to the showman 
than the gardener pure and simple. For 
the la I ter. and those who indulge in 
naturalising the flower more particularly, 
form, which ranks high with the exhibitor 
and cross-breeder, does not count for much. 
A more informal-looking flower, provided 
it be associated with a robust-habited 
plant, a good picture-maker in the land¬ 
scape, and available_4fl quantity at a 
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has infused into its own particular race. 
By its intervention the utilitarian standard 
of the white-flowered Daffodil has been 
elevated to a much higher plane than 
formerly, a robust, vigorous nature re¬ 
placing the more delicately-constituted 
older varieties. 

That the modern white-flowered Daffodil 
lias in the main come to us by easy stages 
and not by a single bound, as it were, goes 
without saying. In quite early days there 
was the snow-white moschatus of Spain, 
inimitable then ns now in dwarfness and 
elegant grace. Then there were the three 
well-known old varieties, albicans, 
cernuus, and tortuosus, some or all of 
which doubtless played a part in creating 
such varieties as cernuus puleher, F. W. 


Then came that remarkable epoch-making 
variety Mme. de Graaff. Itself a great 
Daffodil, it was destined in conjunction 
with other aud bolder varieties—not 
always white-flowered sorts, by the way—• 
to wield an influence well-nigh unique. 
That king of white-flowered Daffodils, 
Peter Barr, was, I believe, the result of 
crossing Monarch and Mme. de Graaff. 
But whether this be so or not, it is well 
known that a considerable number of the 
superb novelties which have seen the light 
during the last decade owe their origin to 
the inter crossing of the best yellow and 
bicolor varieties and Mme. de Graaff; 
while some of the loveliest of all Narcissi 
are the direct outcome of crossing Mme. 
de Graaff with the pollen of trlandrus 
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nlbus and culathinus. Hence, in n two¬ 
fold way, by pollen and by Heed-bearing, 
this unique Daffodil has done a good work, 
the end of which we do not know. By 
Inter crossing It with the big self-yellow 
varieties stature and fine form—two of the 
weightiest attributes of the Daffodil—hnve 
been added to a race as much admired 
to-day for fine presence as for the chiselled 
or sculptured beauty of its flowers. In 
these respects the white-flowered Daffodil 
is the admired of all. 

Culture.— This presents no difficulty 
whatever. The majority of Daffodils de¬ 
light in cool, rich loam. Some, indeed, are 
more at home in continuously moist or 
even wet soils, while all resent a soli that 
hns been sickened by manure for years. 
Where the soil is poor or sandy, cow- 
manure may be dug in low down, as much 
for its cool moisture-retaining nature as 
for its enriching effects. It should always, 
however, be burled at a safe depth— 

0 inches or 8 Inches—below the level on 
which the bulbs are to be planted. On 
good loamy soils organic manure is not 
required, though a dressing of limp, bone- 
meal, or basic slag may be applied to all 
such with advantage. The white-flowered 
sorts more strongly resent excessively rich 
soil than do the yellow Ajax varieties, 
and, as a rule, it is best withheld from 
them altogether. Not a few of them are 
perfectly happy when naturalised in 
grass, the associations of the latter as¬ 
sisting probably to greater longevity 
while foiling the flowers into a chaste 
beauty not realised in the ordinary border. 

Varieties.— There are now many varie¬ 
ties of great excellence, and one does not 
need to make a catalogue of them. Hence 
a few of the indlspensables must suffice. 
In the forefront of these we place the 
inimitable. 

Teter Barr, unique in its charac¬ 
teristic boldness, symmetry, and the 
rare substance of its flowers. This 
handsome variety was first launched on 
its career at fifty guineas per bulb, but is 
now to be had for about half that number 
of shillings. 

Alice Kniohts Is one of the earliest of 
this section, and is a most elegant and 
graceful sort. The whole flower is of 
great substance and lasts long, whether on 
the plant or in the cut state. It is also 
very free. 

Lady of the Snows. —A very shapely 
and handsome flower, the solid white 
trumpet elegantly frilled at the mouth. 

Mrs. H. D. Betteridoe.—A variety of 
great beauty and chasteness. The colour 
is ivory-white, the long, straight trumpet 
beautifully frilled at the mouth. It is an 
excellent grower. 

Mrs. Robert Sydenham. —For purity 
and refinement no white-flowered Daffodil 
surpasses this one. tt is an almost per¬ 
fect flower, and certainly one of the most 
popular. 

Loveliness. —A flower of high excellence 
throughout and with almost snowy-white 
perianth. The trumpet is elegantly formed, 
with somewhat expanding brim. 

Mme. de Graaff. —This must always 
take a prominent position among white 
Daffodils, and is to-day as much admired 
as when a novelty at a few guineas per 
bull). Being of remarkable constitution 
and Increasing rapidly it is now available 
at a cheap rate—20s. to 25s. per 100. Its 
fine proportions and the great rolled brim 
of its crown render It unique. 

Mrs. G. II. Barr.—A chaste flower of 
sterling merit; u much-admired variety 
wherever shown. 

Mrs. Ernest Crossfield Is another 
magnificent variety, almost waxy-white 
and of great substance. It is possessed of 
a splendid constitutgjn. . 
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Pallidus PR-ECOX. —This is purposely 
included with white trumpet Daffodils—it 
is certainly nearer to white than yellow— 
because of Its unique beauty and grace, 
and its amenability to naturalising. In¬ 
deed, that is the only way to retain it 
permanentl.v in health. It should never be 
manured. It is one of the most beautiful, 
as it is one of the earliest to flower and 
cheapest. 

WniTE Knight.— This is one of the 
finest of the white trumpet Daffodils: an 
elegant, well-proportioned pure white 
flower of great substance. There is an air 
of superiority about it that appeals to one. 

White Sergeant. —Nothing more than 
the accompanying picture is needed to 
show the good form and beauty of this 
vigorous growing sort, the droop of whose 
first expanding flowers renders it among 
the most graceful and elegant. 

The foregoing are but a selection, albeit 
one, I think, that will satisfy even the 
most fastidious of Daffodil specialists. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

SOUPS FROM THE GARDEN. 

In the cold days now coming, soup is a 
welcome addition to the menu, and in 
these autumn days many gardens are full 
of good fresh vegetables. In towns people 
are not so fortunate, but even there one 
can make the attempt, and it is easy for 
the cottage gardener who has his fresh 
vegetables and herbs. The best, most 
delicate, and wholesome soups are made 
entirely from the produce of the garden, 
no flesh or meat essence of any kind is 
needed, and is, in fact, quite injurious. 
The spices of the ordinary cook must also 
be kept out as useless and harmful, and 
the only flavouring must come from the 
old bunch of herbs which con be grown in 
every cottage garden. Above all, one 
should avoid all meat juices of the Liebig 
order or from any other source. Good 
choice of fresh vegetables is essential, and 
pure rain or spring water should be used. 

Tomato soup. —Simmer 1 oz. of crushed 
tapioca Blowly in three pints of vegetable 
stock flavoured with one Carrot and one 
Onion (peeled and sliced), and add 1 lb. ripe 
Tomatoes. Boil the whole to a pulp, and rub 
it through a sieve; add one gill of milk and 
season with salt and pepper and a little nut¬ 
meg. Reduce it to the thickness of cream and 
Berve with fried bread croutons. 

Lentil soup. — 1 lb. Lentils steeped overnight, 
four Onions, little Celery, Carrots, herbs, 
seasoning, one quart water, 1 oz. butter, 1 oz. 
flour. Method : Boil Lentils till tender in 
water: fry Onions brown, and add together 
with Celery and Carrots, etc. Melt butter in 
pan and stir in flour: add to soup when 
vegetables are cooked. Pass all through sieve 
and serve with fried croutons. 

Celbry soup. —Trim and wash two heads of 
Celery and cut into small pieoes and boil in 
salt water or stock for thirty or forty 
minutes. Boil a blade of Mace and a small 
peeled Onion in one pint of milk. Mix an 
ounoe of flour with a little cream or cold 
milk. Add this to the boiling milk and cook 
for ten minutes. Now add this to the oooked 
Celery, and season with pepper and salt. 
Then put all through a line sieve, reheat the 
soup, add a little cream, and serve with some 
fried orofttons. 

Barley soup. —Two teacupfuls Barley (soaked 
overnight), two or three Onions, one quart 
water, salt, pepper, mixed herbs, one teaspoon- 
ful sugar, one pint milk. Fry Onions (not to 
brown) in a little hot nutter. To these add 
Burley and water and herbs. Boil one and 
a half hours; rub through wire sieve: return 
to pan. add milk and seasonings. Serve very 
hot. If preferred thinner, more milk or 
water can be added to make the soup the con¬ 
sistency of thick cream. 

Chestnut soup.— Slit and boil in water till 
nearly tender li lb. of Chestnuts. Remove the 
outer rind, and then peel them and drop them 
into cold water. Next cook the Chestnuts in a 
quart of rain-water, together with a peeled 
Onion, a stalk of Celery, and half a Bay-leaf. 
When the materials are tender rub all 
through a fine sieve, return the purge to the 


stew-pan. and reheat with half pint of milk. 

B reviously boiled. Reduce a little, season 
ghtly, and lastly add a little Lemon-juice. 

Cock-a-Leek. —One ouart water, one bundle 
Leeks, one Carrot, } lb. Egyptian Lentils, 1 oz. 
butter, one cup tinned Tomatoes, few pieces 
of Celery, pinch ground clove, seasoning to 
taste, little flour. Method : Boil Lentils till 
tender in 1 quart water, add Leeks, cut very 
small and well washed after cutting; Toma¬ 
toes and Celery cut small; shred Carrot very 
fine, add when nearly cooked. Melt butter 
in saucepan, and stir in flour till it begins to 
o brown; then add to soup to complete, 
erve with fried croft tons on separate dish. 

Potagb midinbtte.— Soak half a pint of Hari- 
oot Beans in water overnight, and next day 
let them boil up, and strain them. Return the 
Beans to the stewpan with a little salt, an 
Onion, a few pieces of washed Celery, a small 
Carrot, and sufficient water to cover them. 
Stew the Beans until they are soft, and mb 
them through a tammy or hair eieve. Warm 
the purge, adding milk and cream to make it 
fairly thick, and season it with salt and a 
dust of cayenne. Garnish the soup at the 
moment of serving with juliennes of boiled 
Leeks and Turnips and a dessertspoonful of 
chopped Parsley. 

Vegetable soup. —Wash, peel, and cut one 
small Onion, one Turnip, one Carrot, and two 
Potatoes into very thin shreds, melt 1 oz. 
butter in a stew-pan, add the vegetables, and 
stir them over the fire for ten minutes, with¬ 
out allowing them to get brown; next add 
li pint of vegetable stock. Let the whole 
simmer for about an hour, or until the veget¬ 
ables are tender. Remove the scum and 
season with salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Mix 
one tablespoonful of flour and one gill of milk 
to a smooth paste, add it to the soup, and boil 
for another ten minutes. Then serve. 

Whitb soup. —Ingredients: Four medium¬ 
sized Onions, four medium-sized Potatoes, two 
Leeks (white part), one Carrot, half small 
Turnip, one pint white stock or water, one 
pint new milk, yolk of one egg, dash chopped 
Parsley, 1 lb. fine sago. Method: Three or 
four peppercorns, melt butter in pan, put in 
four Potatoes, Onions, and Celery cut up, 
steam for five minutes,. add Carrot and 
Turnip (whole), then while vegetables are Boft 
rub all through a sieve except Turnip and 
Carrot. Return to pan with hot milk and 
sago, simmer until sago is clear. Beat yolk 
with a tablespoonful of cream, put into soup 
tureen, and gradually pour the hot soup over 
it. Sprinkle Parsley on top and serve wi’li 
orofttons. 

Cauliflower soup. —Take a Cauliflower of 
medium size, put it into boiling water for five 
minutes, and then immerse it in cold water 
for a few seconds. Heat in a saucepan 2 oz. 
of butter, and mix with it 2 oz. of flour. The 
mixture should be heated gently and be 
thoroughly stirred for ten minutes. This is 
what is known as “ roux blanc.” Add to the 
“ roux blanc" two quarts of white stock, 
which should be very hot. Stir up the mix¬ 
ture; this will give a “ volout6,” to which the 
Cauliflower should be added, and the whole 
allowed to cook gently during thirty minutes. 
Pass the whole through a fine tammy cloth, 
then add to it a pint of thick cream and 2 oz. 
of butter and bring to the boil. The Boup 
is now ready and should be served with some 
small pieces of Cauliflowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A- winter salad.— A salad I like in 
winter is of Beetroot and Spanish Onions 
on a bed of rice; Onions and Beetroot 
boiled and cut in slices when cold, the 
slices laid alternately on a pile of rice. 
The Beetroot slices should lie for an hour 
in white wine vinegar, and a usual sauce 
of oil, vinegar or lemon juice, pepper, and 
salt should be poured over the whole. A 
sprinkling of tarragon or eheivil on the 
top helps both appearance and flavour.— 
A. P. 

Newtown Pippin.— I am happy in the 
possession of several bushels of Blenheim, 
which I esteem highly as unequalled for 
cooking, but, still, I always look for the 
Newtown, and some of this Apple have 
come in very early this year, having been 
gathered in October, and probably a bit 
too soon. They come from Oregon. I 
think the best of the Newtowus come from 
Virginia, but the immense demand for the 
Apple In the markets of the United States 
and Britain tempts people to try it in 
northern regions, such as Oregon and 
British Columbia. It is always good, bur 
the Pine-like flavour Is most marked in 
those fruits that eomc from Virginia.— 
W 
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ROOK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

ROOK GARDEN AT RIVERHILL. 
The northern parts of Britain have a 
great advantage over the sonth so far as 
rock gardening is concerned. The plants 
live longer in the northern air and longer 
days and are much more easily grown. With 
the present taste for rock gardening people 
are tempted to try it in all sorts of condi¬ 
tions, and by the careful choice of things 
that do not mind southern air and sun 
they can do very well. This garden at 
Riverhill has been the most beautiful in 
Kent, if not in England, for many years, 
and is so rich in Himalayan Rhododen¬ 
drons and all the grace that tree and shrub 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIUM LONGIFLORUM FROM 
JAPAN. 

It is Impossible to get any idea of the vast 
numbers of this Lily which come to ns 
every year from Japan. The earliest con¬ 
signments are already to hand. Time was 
when Holland was our only source of 
•supply for Lilium longiflorum, and, of 
course, the numbers were, compared with 
those of the present day. very limited. 
What is more, the forms of L. longiflorum 
sent from Japan are much superior to 
those we used to get from the Dutch, these 
latter consisting of the typical species, 
while the Japanese ones (those that they 
1 simply call longiflorum) are mainly the 


In a cold-frame in order to encourage 
root-action. Enough water must be given 
to keep the soil slightly moist, but an ex¬ 
cess must be guarded against. If just 
covered up safe from frost during severe 
weather the roots will remain active, and 
with the return of spring the shoots will 
make their appearance above ground. 
They will then, if necessary, respond to 
a little more heat, under which condi¬ 
tions they will grow away freely. During 
the growing period it must be borne in 
mind that these Julies are very liable to 
be attacked by green-fly. This caution is 
very necessary, as the pest congregates in 
the growing points, and may do a great 
deal of damage before its presence is sus¬ 
pected. It may be destroyed by vaporis¬ 
ing with nicotine or dipping in some in- 



In the rock garden at Riverhill. 


can give that one could hardly add to its 
charms. 

Of late, however, a rock garden of 
much extent and interest has been added 
to it, and, as this garden is rather high in 
elevation, it favours the rarer trees, and 
no doubt helps the rock plants also. The 
view from the house over the Weald is 
one of the most beautiful in England. We 
have nothing to say in the way of criticism 
of this beautiful garden, except that it and 
all the rock gardens of the country would 
be much better for simpler grouping, more 
of each thing and few repetitions. Yuccas, 
too, are not at their best in the rock 
garden. They want no such luxury, and 
will thrive on any bare, starved bank. 

Plants for rough brick wall (J. L .).—You 
cannot have anything better than Sednms, 
Sempervivnms, and some of the encrusted 
Saxifrages, which need but little soil or 
moisture. 


variety Wilsoni, which has altogether a 
larger and bolder flower than the type. 
Lilium longiflorum is the first to reach 
hero in quantity, I hough, as a rule, the 
' earliest batches of such as Lilium aura- 
: turn and L. siieciosum soon follow. The 
j best bulbs of these later kinds do not 
generally put in an appearance much 
before Christmas. Good, well - ripened 
bulbs of L. longiflorum travel well packed 
in airtight cases in the heavy, clayey soil 
so much favoured by the Japanese. As 
the bulbs are so little liable to decay, they 
are much sought after for retarding. By 
this treatment flowers may now be had all 
the year round, whereas previous to this 
system being adopted the blossoms could 
only be obtained during a limited period. 

Where flowers are required early the 
bulbs of I. longiflorum that have just 
I arrived may be at once potted and placed 


secticide. As the pots get full of roots 
an occasional s-timulant will lie useful. 
In potting, a fair-sized bulb may be 
allowed a pot 5 inches in diameter, and a 
. huge bulb should have a G-inch pot. This 
[ same pot will accommodate three bulbs of 
1 medium size, while large examples may be 
made up by increasing the number of 
bulbs and size of the pot. W. T. 


A pretty plant for forclng^the Bleeding 
Heart. —This forces well, and a few speci¬ 
mens make a pleasing change in the con¬ 
servatory or greenhouse. The present is a 
good time to lift the plants from the open 
ground. A large quantity of soil around 
the roots is not necessary, and when the 
“ ball ’’ is sufficiently reduced the roots 
may be placed in pots large enough to com¬ 
fortably take them, prdinary potting 
i compost, pressed moderately firm, wijl 
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answer, after which they can be plunged 
in ashes till required. Hard forcing is 
not recommended, as the best results are 
obtained when they are brought on gradu¬ 
ally. After flowering they should be 
planted in the o|)en ground, but not before 
the weather is mild and they have been 
inured to the outside temperature.—S. 


GREENHOUSE HEATING. 

Nearly all amateur cultivators regard 
frost as the only danger, and forget that 
stagnant moisture is also very injurious 
to plants, especially those that require a 
buoyant atmosphere, sueli as Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums. It is very necessary to expel 
damp as well as exclude frost, as where a 
very moist atmosphere obtains there is 
always more risk from frosts than where 
the internal atmosphere is dry. When 
the beginner understands the conditions 
under which plants retain their vigour 
through the winter months he will also 
be able to stoke his fire effectively and 
economically. 

On. i .amps are used in large numbers 
throughout the country, and where well 
managed are very successful. All such 
lamps must be attended to early every 
evening. Trim the wicks, till with oil, 
and have them burning before the tem¬ 
perature gets too low, then the internal 
heat will be maintained and the lamp 
tested sufficiently before being left for the 
night. If left partly filled with oil and 
untrimmed it may bo that the following 
morning will reveal a blackened collection 
of plants. T.arger greenhouses are usu¬ 
ally heated by hot-water pipes from a slow 
combustion boiler set in the end wall, but 
Independent of brickwork. Tile fuel used 
varies—coal, coke, cinders, or coal and 
coke combined. The two last-named, used 
in the proportion of two parts coni to one 
part coke, will give a greater heat than 
either used separately. The ashes from 
tlie house tiros should be carefully Rifted 
every day, slightly damped, and used for 
banking-up the fire the last time it is 
stoked every evening. A small quantity 
of coal-slack mixed with the ashes will 
add to the heat and the lasting qualities 
of the fire. Never bank-up and partly 
close the dampers unless the fire is bright 
and flee from dust. Tt is best to have 
the dampers fully drawn for a few 
minutes after the final banking-up, and 
then adjust them for the night. The feed 
cistern must lie kept throe parts full of 
water, elsp through the expansion of the 
hot water a lot will be lost through over¬ 
flowing. and as the water cools towards 
the morning the pressure lessens and 
scarcely anv circulation is noticeable. A 
small, bright fire when getting up the 
heat is much more economical than a 
furnace nearly filled with half-live coals. 
The live coals must have free play on the 
holler surface, then heat will soon be 
raised and maintained. Bourse Vale. 


FUMIGATING VERSUS VAPORISING. 
The idea of fumigating for the destruc¬ 
tion of insect iiests has such a general hold 
on so many that even now advice to 
fumigate is often met with. Those, how¬ 
ever, who had in the olden days to deal 
either with coarse Tobacco or some of the 
villainous compounds known ns Tobacco- 
paper or Tobacco rag, will not dream of 
fumigating when vaporising can be 
carried nut in a far more simple and 
effective manner. In fumigating it Is 
absolutely necessary to frequently enter 
the house in which the material Is being 
burnt, ns if it happens to burst into flame 
mischief quickly ensues. To individuals 
like myself fund there were many suelil 
this meant a spell of positive illness, 
which, in my case at least, lasted some- 
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times for days. However carefully the 
operation might be carried out, tender 
foliage and flowers were sure to be more 
or less injured. With the advent of 
vaporising all this is changed, for now 
nothing more is necessary than to shut up 
the structure, being careful that the 
1)1,'nits are not wet, light a few lamps 
which have been previously charged with 
methylated spirit, pour some of the nico¬ 
tine compound into the saucers provided 
for the purpose, and walk out of the house, 
shutting the door after you. If done in 
tlie evening there is no necessity to enter 
the house before the following morning, 
when the i>ests will lie found dead. Not 
only are aphides, white-fly, and thrlps 
destroyed, but if mealy-bugs exist many of 
the most exposed will be killed, and per¬ 
sistent vaporising will destroy most of 
them. With regard to white-fly, which at 
times has troubled me greatly, I find that 
vaporising destroys only the perfect in¬ 
sects, so that two or three applications at 
intervals of about a week are necessary 
for their total destruction. Another 
advantage of vaporising is that tender 
foliage and flowers are scarcely ever 
affected, whereas when fumigating, a 
great many plants had always to be taken 
out of the structure before the work was 
carried out. owing to their inability to 
resist smoke. Some of the pests might 
possibly be present on the removed 
Plants, with the result that when taken 
back into the house they Increased rapidly. 
As one who had some years’ experience of 
both systems. I but voice the opinions of 
hundreds of working gardeners in think¬ 
ing that the man who first developed the 
system of vaporising was one of the 
greatest benefactors to the horticultural 
world. K - H- W. 

BEGONIA WELTONIENSIS. 

I was very pleased to see the note on 
Begonia Weltoniensis (page 735). for it 
has long been a favourite of mine. It was 
raised in the days when hybrid Begonias 
were very scarce compared with what 
they are now'. The raiser was Major Trevor 
Clarke, of Daventry, and the parents two 
South African species—the white-flowered 
B. Tlrogpi (since celebrated as one of the 
Via rents of the universally-grown Glolre de 
Ixirraine) and B. Sutherland!, whose 
blossoms are of a coppery orange tint. It 
is .somewhat strange that the union of 
these t wo should yield a variety with pink 
blossoms, such as Weltoniensis has, but 
there is a still older and parallel case in 
Rhododendron Princess Royal (pink), 
which resulted from the crossing of R. 
jasminiflorum (white), and H. javanicum 
(deep orange). Soon after It was put into 
commerce B. Weltoniensis became very 
popular, and in the first half of the ’70’s 
it was extensively grown for Oovent 
Garden Market, where well-grown plants, 
full of blossoms, used to meet with a ready 
sale. The readiness with which saleable- 
sized plants could be obtained was another 
point in its favour. A generation ago it 
was somewhat extensively used for the 
flower garden, but I have not seen it of 
late employed for that purpose.—W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Xsoloma hlrsutum. —I have just got a young 
plant of Isolnma hlrsutum, about 15 inches 
high, in Pinch pot. Should I give a larger 
shift at once or later? Please give me treat¬ 
ment of same for year round.- -Jim. 

[Do not repot your Isoloma hirsutnm 
until the middle of February. Meanwhile it 
should be kept in a temperature of 50 degs. 
to (15 degs. and be regularly supplied with 
water. In potting see that there is a 
liberal amount of leaf mould in the eom- 
l>ost. Loam, leaf mould, and sand will 
suit it well. Throughout the summer no 


fire-heat is needed. It can be propagated 
in spring from cuttings of the young 
shoots placed in a propagating case with 
a gentle heat where they will soon root.] 
Indian Azaleas for early flowering.— 
Mrs. retrick and Deutsche Perle—the 
latter named, white and Mrs. Petriek 
pink—may be had in bloom by Christmas 
if helped on in a teuqierature of (>0 degs. 
We generally obtain our plants for forcing 
from Belgium, and w T e have procured 
them from the same firm for several 
years, and find them satisfactory. There 
are later whites, scarlets, and salmon- 
pinks very good, but they will not force 
so well. I should not like to be without 
Azaleas from Christmas onwards. 
There was n time, years ago, when we 
propagated these at home, but it is better 
now to let the specialist do the work. The 
carriage and package are heavy, but, on 
the whole, it pays when the plants arc. 
good and well set with buds. They gener¬ 
ally .come over early in October, and, of 
course, they come without pots, and are 
potted on arrivnl in 5 inch and 0 inch, in 
peat and leaf-mould, with a little sand 
and best loam. I think the loam is bene¬ 
ficial. I had one span-roofed house of 
Tomatoes that was still full of fruit, and 
the Azaleas were placed under the 
Tomatoes, and the shade was beneficial 
for a time till the roots began work. I 
have given up" importing Camellias of late 
years, but I alia 11 got a few singles and 
semi-doubles again. They are not difficult 
to grow, and they may be worked along 
with Azaleas, Genistas, and Heaths, keep¬ 
ing the latter at the cool end of the house, 
and the temperature can he regulated by 
ventilation. The single white Camellias 
are especially useful for cutting —E. H. 

Resting plants. -I have found the ad¬ 
vantage of resting various plants, especi¬ 
ally Arum Lilies and many bulbous plants, 
in some cases even drying them off for a 
time. When Freesia bulbs are riiiened on 
a shelf in the sunshine and water gradu¬ 
ally withheld the flowering is much im¬ 
proved. This is more noticeable in the 
case of bulbs than in some other plants. 
Evergreens, such as Eucharis Lilies, are 
not dried off altogether. The rest is given 
by, moving to a lower temperature and 
reducing the water supply. The best- 
flowered specimens of Eucharis I have 
ever seen were placed outside altogether 
for a time In summer, and the same treat¬ 
ment was equally effective with plants of 
Valotta purpurea that were outside for a 
month in August. It may be said, of 
course, there is no rest in Nature. We 
are told the leaves are falling _an(l the 
trees are going to rest, but the statement 
is only partially true, for the sap is 
moving, and the roots of most plants and 
trees are at work. The only trees that 
really appear to rest in winter are the 
Grape Vines, as, so far as I have seen, 
there is no extension of the roots till the 
leaves begin work, unless heat is applied. 
I have seen the advantage of resting many 
plants that usually flower in winter under 
glass. Franciscea calyeina, a stove shrub, 
is easily flowered in winter when the wood 
is well riiiened In the sunshine outside In 
summer. Gardenias flower very freely 
when ripened under similar conditions, 
and the same treatment may be applied to 
many other plants.—E. H. 

The Lace-plant (Ouvirandra fenestralis) In 
the Glasgow Botanic Gardens. —So many 
people have been unsuccessful with the Lace- 
plant (Ouvirandrafenestralis) that the example 
in the Glasgow Botanic Gardens always 
attracts attention. This Ouvirandra has been 
there for a considerable number of years. 
While on a visit the other day I was pleased 
to see it again in anch good order. It is one 
of the subjects peculiarly appropriate to a 
botanic garden, where one expects to see such 
plants even more than the showy subjects 
more suitable for the private garden—Ess. 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUM3. 

INCURVED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
This year there appears to be quite un¬ 
usual interest iu this old-time class. 
Judging from the recent display at the 
Crystal Palace. In comi>etltion I noted 
extra fine specimens, especially where they 
were exhibited in vases on long stems. 
This is a capital way of showing them, 
because one can see all round the flowers: 
and, besides, the foliage is a nice set-off to 
their trim and formal appearance. In 
purely decorative groups, too, the in¬ 
curving type appeared not by any means 
behind in effect as compared with other 
leading classes—Japanese, single, and so 
on. At the above show, as well as at other 
places. I have remarked really striking 
displays of such handsome kinds as H. W. 
Thorp, an easily-grown white, 


easily grown, but the plant is somewhat 
tall. Mrs. J. P. Bryce Is the parent of the 
last named and similar, except that the 
blooms are white. Mrs. F. Judson has 
( white flowers of faultless form, and 
; ('has. H. Curtis is excellent as a yellow. 
This and Romance are much alike. Le 
I Peyron, at the recent show, was fine; its 
yellow shade is rich; and the amber- 
coloured Frank Trestian compart'd favour¬ 
ably with others in shaiie. Perhaps the 
largest is Mrs. J. Hygate (white), but this 
is hardly a sort for amateurs, for it is a 
bit uncertain. There is also a yellow form 
of this, and when well done they are both 
handsome. Mrs. G. Denver is about the 
largest and most shapely pink, and, withal, 
a variety of easy culture. The flowers of 
Pantla Rail! are distinct in colour—a deep 
bronzy shade—and they are of capital 


sure a fairly simultaneous flowering if stopped 
like that? As I said before, good-sited blooms 
are wanted, but it is immaterial if they are 
not up to exhibition form.—G. ]>.. 

[Your question is quite clear. What 
yon desire is large blooms, but not so big 
as we find them at shows. You, therefore, 
wish for more blooms on a plant than 
three, or perhaps two. It is not advisable 
to top any of your plants. Let them 
branch at will, then select the number of 
stems required, each to perfect, a flower. 
As a general rule the crown buds—the 
first that appear after the earliest 
branching — will produce the larger 
blooms, and these may be secured after 
the end of July. From six to a dozen 
flowers to a plant should meet your needs. 
Young plants .stopped in March will pot 
produce side stems so evenly nor so freely 
as when left alone.] 

Chrysanthemum Charles Kingsley.—If we 

look at the habit of the plant—free, dwarf. 


formation. A new variety noted in good 
and its order is Miss Thelma Hartmann (very 



Another vicio in the rock garden at Riverhill. (See page 773.) 


light yellow form called J. W. Streater. 
In the case of the variety Clara Wells, be¬ 
sides being one of the best in shape, and 
of nice colour—a creamy tint—it is possi¬ 
ble to grow half-a-dozen or more shapely 
flowers on one plant, so easy is its culture. 
It has ever been the fault of the class that 


sorts with rich high colours, or, rather, 
uny except white, yellow, and pink, have 
been somewhat scarce, and it may be so 
now, although in the newer Durbar we 
get a most welcome shade—a plum colour. 
0. E. Harrison (chestnut tipped-gold) is 
unusual. Buttercup is one of the best, 
this yellow also being favoured by market 
growers. Easy to grow, its form is 
globular without requiring much in the 
way of arranging the petals. This 
“dressing” is, of course, done when 
cultivators compete at shows, and is a 
matter of patience rather than difficulty. 
Quite one of the choicest of recent gains is 
Mrs. Percy N. Wiseman (very pale yellow). 
The flowers are eh: 


limning in forln and 
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large blush-pink). It may be that this is 
a Japanese of the incurving type; anyhow, 
it is classed as a true incurved. Mrs. F. 
Ashworth (buff) is favoured by exhibitors. 
Fred Palmer (blush-pink) and Mrs. 
Harnard Hankey (deep bronze) are two 
which may be added as useful for com¬ 
petition. The Giant (light buff) is new 
and seems promising. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stopping Chrysanthemums.—I should be 
glad or your opinion re stopping Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 1 note that in advice given in garden¬ 
ing papers of varieties stopped—say, in March 
or April—the second-crown bud is taken, and 
varieties stopped after that—say, end of April 
or early May—the first-crown buds are secured. 
These buds, I presume, are the best for exhibi¬ 
tion. Now, supposing one wants to grow large 
blooms simply for conservatory decoration. 
How would the result work out if all the plants 
were stopped at the end of March—say, before 
they are put into 6finch pots—and buds taken 
after the end of July, any showing before then 
beiqg nibbed out and sent on to the next bud? 
I presume then that one- would get Becond 
crowns of the earlier varieties and first crowns 
of the later ones. I« that so? Would one en- 


and of easy growth—with its high quality 
i flowers, this may be taken as about as good 
a single yellow as there is at present. The 
character of the bloom may be compared to 
that of Mensa, from which it was probably a 
seedling. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. A. T. Miller. —When 
I in good form this Japanese flower is not ap- 
1 proached in beauty by any other white. Some¬ 
how, however, we now rarely see it in fine 
form. Quite handsome specimens were noted 
| the other day, the plants growing in 7-inch 
pots with one stem. The flowers were about 
7 inches each way, quite globular, and 
pure white. It was about the most taking 
kind in a greenhouse filled with many varie¬ 
ties. 

Chrysanthemum Reginald Vallis. —Neither 
this variety nor its sport Eclipse would I have 
in my place, yet I know they are favoured 
by some for exhibition. The former has a 
rosy-amaranth shade, which quickly loses in 
brightness, and is then most objectionable, 
and the darker hue of the latter has a similar 
fault, if less noticeable. In the case of both. 


the lower florets go off before the bloom is 
fairly open—just fail at the last moment when 
wanted—and make an exhibit look dingy.—H. 

Chrysanthemum Market Red has been 
noted as a capital October variety this year 
for market. The colour is bronzy-crimson. It 
• has been in commerce some years, and thus 
I holds its position well. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DIVIDING PYRETHRUMS. 

“ An Amateur of Hardy Flowers,” page 
738, solicits an expression of opinion from 
me anent the above, and I have much 
pleasure in recording my experience. 
From m.v earliest connection with hardy 
flowers I have had to deal with these 
plants in their thousands, the creation of 
stock being a matter of annual importance. 
As your correspondent rightly suggests, 
these plants may be divided both in spring, 
with the coming of the new growth, and in 
summer after the first great flush of 
flowering is past. In both instances, pro¬ 
vided a fair amount of intelligence is exer¬ 
cised, the work may he done with im¬ 
punity, though experience demonstrates 
that fewer losses usunlly result from 
summer division than from spring, and 
particularly so in the case of the amateur. 
At the same time it should be made quite 
clear that spring division invariably gives 
the best results so far as the professional 
or commercial gardener Is concerned. 
This is due to the Important fact that the 
plants divided in spring—March, April— 
have a full season’s growth ahead, during 
which they make fine tufts capable of a 
great floral display when about a year old. 
Not so the summer-divided plants, whose 
shortened season of growth militates 
against a fuller measure of success. 
Moreover, growth in late summer is less 
rapid or good, hence in the spring ensuing 
only a moderate-sized plant is the result, 
instead of a goodly-sized clump, the product 
of spring division. To sum up, I would 
sny that, while summer division is the 
easier, spring division is undoubtedly the 
better and a great time-saver to boot. No 
commercial gardener cognisant of the good 
results obtainable from spring division 
would for choice—he may do so as a 
matter of convenience—resort to summer 
division. The superiority of the former 
in the size of plant and its sheaves of 
blossoms is too obvious. In saying this I 
am mindful that all cultivators’ ideas of 
division do not coincide. Some—the ama¬ 
teur more particularly—are content to 
divide a plant according to individual re¬ 
quirements or space at command, while 
others are out to make the best and the 
most of things. For example, a clump 
may ho halved or quartered, and may. 
therefore, be divided in the fruest sense; 
but tile result ing flowers from such make¬ 
shift work will never be high-class. Why? 
Recause only a fractional part of the many 
crown growths of which such a plant 
would be comjiosed would be free to de¬ 
velop. the remainder would be out of 
court—out of action. Hence, it should be 
clear that the greatest number of the finest 
flowers is the direct outcome of that phase 
of division which reduces a clump to 
single, well-rooted crowns or growths. A 
plant so increased is on all fonrs with the 
Dahlia, Carnation, or Chrysanthemum 
annually increased, though perhaps the 
planting of the solitary and most robust 
shoot of the Michaelmas Daisy would 
afford a better illustration. 

The Pyrethrum periodically reduced by 
division to single growths or crowns Is 
never hampered, while the spade-divided 
clump—the halved or quartered examples 
—is always so. Quite naturally, the 
former requires the greater care and a 
fuller experience if the work is to be suc¬ 
cessful. The method adopted is that of 
lifting in Mnrch or April when an inch or 
two of new leaf-growth has been made, 
shaking or washing all soil from the roots 
to enable the operator to see how to go to 
work. Laving the plants on their sides, 
the point of a knife is Inserted in the thick 
of the root-stock, Immediately below the 
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crowns, and partly by cutting, partly by 
wrenching a first division is effected. By 
repeating the operation a few times the 
plant is reduced to single growths, though 
to a number of the latter root-fibres may 
not be available. These should be pulled 
off with a heel attached, all such making 
fine cuttings and rooting readily in a cold- 
frame. No other cutting save that with a 
heel is of the slightest use, but these when 
grown make the best of plants. The small 
divisions referred to are then potted into 
3 -tneh pots and given cold-frame treat¬ 
ment for a month or six weeks, when they 
may be planted out in the open beds or 
borders. In the ensuing autumn many 
will flower, though the finer display comes 
with the following spring, when the plants 
have been a year in the open beds. Dur¬ 
ing that and the following year—i.e.. two 
years in all—the plants yield a magnificent 
display, after which the flowers conse¬ 
quent upon the crowded character of the 
crowns become less good. In n measure 
this deterioration may also be due to ex¬ 
hausted soil, the Pyrethrum at its best 
being a great rooter and a gross feeder. 
The roots ramify most freely in compara¬ 
tively light loam, but in such require 
plentiful supplies of moisture in summer. 
In addition, the soil should be well 
trenched and generously manured. Sum¬ 
mer division is done on similar lines, and 
while constituting a good second to the 
above, gives infinitely superior results to 
spade-divided plants, which have but little 
to commend them. E. H. Jenkins. 

- Pyretkrums are the better divided 

and replanted in fresh soil. They thus 
give more satisfaction in the number and 
quality of the blooms. During the winter 
I have' sometimes found slugs so persistent 
that the crowns have not only been defo¬ 
liated, but they have been so badly eaten 
off that the plants appeared to be dead. 
Towards spring, however, when taken up 
fresh roots were observed to be active. 
These apparently crownless clumps were 
divided, planted on a fresh site, and given 
at the same time a good dusting of soot. 
At the present time the plants do not show 
any injury from slugs, but probably later 
on in the winter, when there is less avail¬ 
able food for them, they may renew their 
attacks. It would be well to anticipate 
the attacks of slugs, and either trap them 
in the now popular “ Vernon Hill ” slug 
traps or place small heaps of bran in their 
haunts in the afternoon, and search for 
them by lamplight as late in the evening 
as it is convenient. Soot is a very good 
deterrent, provided it is fresh and applied 
often and in small quantities. _ When 
very fresh it is not safe to use it freely 
on tender leafage. Some persons advo¬ 
cate mixing soot and lime together. This 
is not good practice, as the ammonia is 
thus liberated so freely that its chief pro¬ 
perty is wnsted by undue evaporation. 
The spring is no doubt the better season 
for dividing overgrown clumps of Pyre- 
thrums, but while the weather continues 
mild it may with advantage be done in 
the autumn. W. S. 


LAWNS. 

Lawns are apt to be neglected In the 
autumn, and in some cases they receive 
little or no attention until the following 
spring. To ensure a good lawn constant 
attention is necessaiy not erdy as to 
sweeping and rolling, but also in seeing 
that the grass does not become im¬ 
poverished from the want of annual sur¬ 
face-dressings of some kind. Constant 
mowing weakens the finer grasses, and 
where nourishment is withhold these in 
the course of time dwindle away, weeds 
and coarser herbage gaining a hold. The 
surface-dressing may consist of various 


materials, such as wood ashes, bone-meal, 
or fine, rich soil. Perhaps one of the best 
dressings that can be used is soil which 
has accumulated from beneath the potting- 
bench. This contains various manurial 
properties and proves very feeding to the 
turf. It should be passed through a fine 
sieve and spread freely and evenly over 
the surface. Such a dressing may be ap¬ 
plied at any time before spring, but pre¬ 
ferably in autumn, as it acts also as a 
mulch during a spell of hard, frosty 
weather. Subsequent rains will soon 
W’ash it in, when frequent rolling should 
be done. Although rolling can hardly be 
done too frequently, care should be taken 
not to attempt the w’ork where there are 
many worm casts and while these are in 
a wet condition. These adhere to the 
roller, and the surface of the lawn Is thus 
deprived of much valuable soil. The best 
thing to do with a worm-cast lawn before 
rolling is to select a fine day when the 
casts are dry and distribute them evenly 
with a broom or the back of a rake. Then 
rolling may follow. Where any returfing 
is required this should be done in autumn, 
as it will not only relieve the pressure of 
spring work, but the turf knits together 
more quickly than in spring when drying 
winds prevail. 

A mossy lawn is an indication of a wet 
situation, and the only means to improve 
the quality of the turf is drainage. A few 
shallow drains may be sufficient to relieve 
the site of undue surface water and prove 
more effective than one or more deep ones. 
In spring the lawn should be subjected to 
one or more severe rakings so as to re¬ 
move as much of the moss as possible, 
then applying a light dressing of lime. 
This should be followed by a further 
dressing of compost, such as recommended 
above, and afterwards lawn grass seed 
should be sown and rolled In. 

Much labour and expense are frequently 
incurred in the cases of lawns which have 
become infested with Yarrow, Plantain, 
Dandelion. Thistle, and other rank weeds. 
Nothing but perseverenee and the free use 
of a daisy eradicator to get rid of them 
will do. and then with suitable dressings 
the lawn may be Improved. This is re¬ 
commended in preference to the use of 
various liquids, ns these, if of sufficient 
strength to kill such coarse and strong¬ 
growing weeds, must have an injurious 
effect on the grass, causing bare and un¬ 
sightly patches. Where a lawn has been 
neglected for years and become foul it 
would be better in the end to dig it up 
and sow down afresh. R. P. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting a bank.—A year ago I asked your 
advice about planting a Grass bank below a 
croquet-lawn, with Rambler Roses, and. acting 
upon your advice. I did so, making a pit 3 feet 
across for each plant. They have grown splen¬ 
didly and will soon cover the bank, but the 
♦rouble is the Grass, and I want to know what 
had better he done about it. If it remains 
there it must be mown occasionally, and now 
the Roses have erown so lone it is a very tire¬ 
some businer.8 (there are forty-nine Roses) to 
tie up each one to a stick, mow round them, 
and then untie them apain. Would it be better 
to peel off the Grass and let the Roses root in 
as they will all over the bank?—S enga. 

rWo are pleased to learn that the Rose 
bank has been so' complete a success. and 
in existing circumstances, seeing that you 
could not better ornament such a spot, we 
recommend you to encourage it to the full. 
You could not possibly mow the grass or 
deal with the Roses as you suggest; that 
would destroy all their decorative beauty 
and effect, hence we suggest that you peel 
off the turf, dig the soil If necessary, and 
peg the roses out in all directions so that 
they presently cover the whole bank and 
render it a feature in the garden. This is 
certainly worth your while, and since you 
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have planted the Roses well they will re¬ 
main an ornament for many years to 
come.] 

Hardy plant borders.— Generally speak¬ 
ing, the present is the most suitable time 
for moving the majority of hardy plants, 
and as the weather conditions during the 
week have been, on the whole, favourable, 
a good deal has been done in this way. 
Many plants of different subjects have a 
tendency to overgrow them¬ 
selves, especially in good soil, 
and these require a certain 
amount of trimming to keep 
them in bounds. The small 
pieces trimmed oil, if the 
variety is of merit, are not 
wasted, but replanted in other 
places, so that when an older 
plant shows signs of failing 
there is always a healthy young 
piece to take its place. One 
naturally likes to see during 
winter the hardy plant borders 
as tidy as other parts of the 
garden, and so it happens that 
frequently the riiiening stems 
of herbaceous plants receive 
short shrift at this time. There 
cun be no doubt that this is a 
mistake, for not only is 
thorough maturation necessary 
to the well-being of the plant, 
but the stems act as protectors 
to the young growths, more 
especially when the leaves 
become lodged among them. 

In this connection I have fre¬ 
quently noticed in out-of-the- 
way borders, where neatness or 
rather the craze for tidiness, is 
not so essential, that herba¬ 
ceous plants which are not cut 
over until the borders are 
forked up in spring are always 
further advanced and more 
healthy in appearance than 
those cut over in November. 

Primulas of different varieties 
during the week have been 
divided and replanted. These 
succeed in a marked way, and 
tlie different sorts of P. denti¬ 
culate speedily overgrow them¬ 
selves. A considerable quantity 
of surplus plants of Wall¬ 
flower has been planted out in 
Grass under trees. These occa¬ 
sionally make a line display in 
spring before the trees are in 
full foliage, and it is seldom 
that they fail altogether. 

When the Wallflower succeeds 
it associates well with natura¬ 
lised Myosotis in the same 
places.—K. R. T. 

Stokes' Aster.—The charming 
Stokesia cynnea appears to 
have appreciated the dry and 
warm summer tve have had, 
and has flowered in some 
gardens where it has been 
seldom in bloom in time to 
escape the frost unless culti¬ 
vated under glass. It is so 
handsome when it does flower 
that it is worth a little shelter. 

It grows about X foot, or a little 
more, high, and has large and 
handsome blue flowers. There 
is also a white variety. There is, too, an 
early-flowering variety known as Stokesia 
cyanea prtccox. It is a counter-part of the 
type, stive in its earlier flowering, and in 
warm parts of the country it will even 
bloom in July, while the other is con¬ 
siderably later nnd in cold gardens 
declines to open.—Ess. 

Iris fulva.—Many who plant this attractive 
Flag Iris are apt to lose -Patience with it on 
account of the time which elapses ^ilorp it 


blooms, the handsome flowers of ooppery-red 
and gold being rarely produced before the 
plant reaches some size. Then it flowers well 
and regularly. I. fulva appears to like a 
fairly warm situation, and in such a place it 
grows well either iu stiff loam or in lighter 
and more sandy soil. It might prove valu¬ 
able on the margin of a stream or pond if the 
exposure were sufficiently sunny; and in such 
a position it would be very effective.—K. B. T. 


CLEMATIS CLOCHETON. 

It is not only the wild kinds of beautiful 


Clematis Clochelon. 


Clematises we have to adorn our gardens 
now, but some distinct and charming 
hybrids, some of which have been already 
raised in our country. They are very- 
pretty and graceful things, and easily 
grown. Among those I like best is 
Clocheton. I am not sure who raised It, 
but I find It quite hardy and very free in 
flower. W. 

Sussex. 


FRUIT. 

FLAVOUR IN FRUIT. 

This depends upon many things, especially 
soil ana climate; perhaps m a less degree 
uikju the age and experience of the con¬ 
sumer. When I was a garden lad I could 
eat anything In ihe wuy of fruit except 
Tomatoes; hut one of the best Apples, to 
my mind, in those days was a Counn, and 
a well-grown -flunks Codim I preferred 
because of its abundance of juice. That 
day has gone by, and we want a little more 
sugar in our fruit now. 1 am only refer¬ 
ring to what are termed dessert Apples, 
though after Christmas many of us would 
be glad to eat such kinds as Blenheim 
Orange, Alfriston, Annie Elizabeth, King 
of Tompkins’ County, Wealthy, etc. The 
four best dessert Apples, I should say, 
without any desire to dogmatise, are Rib- 
ston Pippin (grown on cultivated lund, not 
Grass), Cos's Orange Pippin, Allington 
Pippin, and for late use—say, iu April— 
there is nothing, I think, superior to Lord 
Burghley, when grown on warm, well- 
drained land. On poor land it is rather 
subject to canker—at least, it has been so 
with me. Some years ago 1 plunted a 
garden of e.spuliers with Apples of various 
kinds and the proprietor said the best 
Apple in the garden was the Duchess of 
Oldenburg, an early-September Apple, 
which is specially good at that season 
when one is thirsty. Some of us may have 
the same difficulty with Pears. In my 
young days I was partial to Duchesse 
d’Angouieme or Pitmaston Duchess, which 
still hold their place in the market because 
of their size and appearance, but now 
something better is wanted—Doyennfi du 
Cornice, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Marie 
Louise, Winter Nelis, etc. I once had a 
master and mistress both very good 
judges of flavour in fruits, nnd if I wanted 
to give them satisfaction in the flavour of 
the fruits sent to their table well-grown 
Black Hamburgh and Muscat Grapes, 
which were always appreciated ; of Straw¬ 
berries, Keen’s Seedling, British Queen, 
nnd the Red Alpine. These were grown 
largely as they were wanted for early- 
morning consumption. In addition, in the 
case of Strawberries, the Hautbois, Vis- 
comtesse H. de Thur.v, and Elton Pine, for 
siiecial purposes, were grown. An old 
gardener who has passed a long life in 
good families and is often brought into con¬ 
tact with educated people learns a good 
deal as it appears to others, and perhnps is 
inclined to modify his own views in many 
respects, especially as regards flavour in 
fruits and fragrance in flowers. We are 
living in a world of change; but it is our 
nature to cling to the good and reject the 
inferior. E. Hobday. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Moving Vines.—A friend who is giving up 
his vinery has offered me his Black Hamburgh 
Vines. They are four years old, and the 
moving of them involves packing and sending 
by rail. Would the Vines stand being moved, 
and,-if so, are there any special precautions to 
be taken? —Edward L. Aqar. 

[Tlie moving of ttie f ines in question 
might he safely accomplished if the roots 
were very carefully lifted and packed first 
in a good quantity of damp Moss and 
afterwards well matted round to exclude 
the air. The same care would also have 
to be observed in the packing of the rods, 
using straw instead of Moss, and they 
would have to be laid out full length. At 
any rate, what with the expense of pack¬ 
ing and sending by rail we very much 
doubt whether it would pay you to accept 
your friend’s offer. We are, of course, 
assuming, in giving this reply, that you 
have a border in which to plant the Vines 
immediately on arrival, as it is most im- 
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portent that the roots should be out of the 
soil as short a space of time as possible. 
We have known of plenty of instances of 
Vines being lifted and replanted in the 
course of a day or so, but never of their 
being lifted and transferred from one part 
of the country to another, so you will quite 
appreciate the fact that such a proceeding 
would be attended with a good deal of 
risk.] 

Growth on Apple-tree roots.—Can you tell 
me what the growth is on the roots of an 
Apple-tree X have just taken up for root-prun¬ 
ing? There was quite a number of roots with 
this hard substance growing on them.— The 
Bird. 

|The growths on the roots of the Apple 
are the result of the attack of a bacillus 
called Bacillus tumefaciens. The disease 
is called crown gall, the swelling being the 
result of the irritation set up by the pre¬ 
sence of the bacillus, or perhaps by some 
substance the bacillus produces. It is not 
clear that the presence of these galls inter¬ 
feres seriously with the well-being of the 
plant, and they do not occur unless the 
root is damaged in some way ns it may be 
in digging—that is, the thing is a wound 
parasite. On young trees it may be more 
serious.] 

Pitmaston Duchess Pear.— The general 
complaint with regard to the flavour of 
this Pear is its acidity, and which has led 
in many instances to its being condemned 
for private consumption. This defect I 
have endeavoured to overcome this sea¬ 
son, and not without success, by ripening 
the fruit as required in heat. This re¬ 
duces the acidity to a minimum, while the 
flavour, on the whole, is greatly enhanced, 
and much richer than is the case when 
the fruits ripen in the fruit-room. My 
method is to place the Pears in single 
layers in boxes lined with soft wood¬ 
wool. I then cover them lightly with 
the same material and put the boxes 
into a late vinery where the Grapes are 
" finishing.” where they colour beautifully 
and ripen perfectly. This is no new 
method of ripening Pears, and has long 
been practised for giving them the neces¬ 
sary finish, and to bring out their true 
flavour. Some few years ago I had a cup¬ 
board where I was then living in which to 
ripen off Pears, this being heated suf¬ 
ficiently to command a temjierature of 
GO degs. to (!5 degs. In lieu of shelves, 
canvas stretched quite tight on frames 
was provided for laying the fruits upon. 
Here, not only Pears, but other fruits, 
could be forwarded and ripened off to per¬ 
fection.—A. W. 

Pear stocks.— 1 ' Kirk " alludes to the 
early wearing out of Pear-trees on the 
Quince stock. As I have. I think, already 
pointed out, the trouble arises from 
grafting or budding the trees so high in 
the stem that it is impossible to bury the 
point of union. The trees should be 
obtained from nurseries that make a prac¬ 
tise of grafting almost on the roots, 
whether the tr<>e.s be Apples or Pears, or 
possibly any species whatever. In course 
of time trees so grafted that the union is 
Covered with soil when planted out 
acquire roots of their own, and one gets 
both early productiveness and long life. 1 
Bud Hoses grow very well on their own 
roots. Whether all sorts would do so I 
am not sure, but from cuttings put in last 
autumn I have had fine flowers this 
season and good bushes. I am greatly in 
favour of the “own root" system all 
round.—W. J. Farmer. 

Protecting fruit-tree buds.—For two years 
my Almond-trees were stripped of every bud 
by birds. In December last year 1 hung in 
the trees small toy mirrors and covered the 
trees with black cotton. This was done by two 
men who stood at opposite sides of the trees 
and threw reels of cotton to one another. The 
plan was quite successful, and I intend to 
repeat it this year. tetiON 
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The fortnightly meeting held on this date 
was in the nature of an "eye opener,” 
and very few even of the oldest hahitufo 
of these gatherings expected to find in the 
Hall such a display of plants, fruits, and 
flowers. Of flowering subjects the out¬ 
door garden, naturally in the third week 
of November, yielded hut a very small pro¬ 
portion. The greenhouse, however, fully 
compensated for the deficiency by giving 
of its abundance. Naturally, the Chrys¬ 
anthemum still played an important part, 
even if lacking that degree of freshness 
the invariable product of youthful flowers. 
Doubtless to some extent the slight falling 
off in the direction named has been due 
to the almost continuous rains and close, 
muggy condition of the atmosphere dur¬ 
ing recent weeks, and nothing robs a 
flower of its beauty more than these. The 
winter-flowering Begonias were in great 
evidence, and incidentally demonstrated 
their unique value in the decoration of the 
greenhouse at this season. Happily, there 
is nothing commonplace about them, and 
proving of the greatest utility intheembel- 
lislunent of the sitting-room, as in other 
ways, they rank high in the estimation of 
the gardener. Each year demonstrates 
progress, and, new shades of colour being 
wedded to more perfectly-habited plunts, 
they enjoy a popularity of their own. 
Carnations were plentiful and good. 
Orchids were not numerous, though many 
meritorious flowers were seen. 

Winter-flowering Begonias.— The winter¬ 
flowering Begonia—the product of inter¬ 
crossing B. soeotrana and other kinds with 
varieties of the tuberous-rooted section— 
has been much improved during recent 
years, several distinct shades of colour 
having been added, and has become indis¬ 
pensable in the decoration of the sitting- 
room and greenhouse. Of these flowers 
alone two full-length tables were dis¬ 
played, adding by their variety and bril¬ 
liancy enormously to the attractions of a 
great exhibition. Messrs. James Veitcb 
and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, who origi¬ 
nated this line class of winter flowers, 
were resiionsible for one of the groups, 
their collection containing not less than 
six novelties of merit. Syros (pale pink 
and white) gained an award of merit, and 
is remarkable for freedom of flowering, 
dwarfness, and considerable attractive¬ 
ness. Fascination (salmon and orange), 
Emita (full-toned orange). Exquisite (pink 
and white), and Her Majesty were other 
novelties of importance. Apart from 
these, Elatlor and Julius (semi-double 
pink-flowered) are among the gems of 
this important race. The group from 
Messrs. Clibran and Sons. Altrincham, 
was also a great attraction and contained 
varieties of scarlet and crimson colouring. 
Some of these, however, appear to have 
rather weak footstalks, ami required 
much suiqiort, which is not a gain. 
Others, as Miss Clibran (fine double 
salmon-pink) and Clibran's Fink (of a 
deeper shade of colouring and semi double) 
are on the border-line of perfection, the 
former being of exquisite colouring and 
line form. It is also a free bloomer. Sun¬ 
rise (deepest scarlet), Charming (double 
pink), and Altrincham Fink were also re¬ 
marked. Messrs. Cutbnsh and Sons. 
Highgate, N.. showed good batches of 
these newer varieties together with R. 
Glolre de Lorraine in its several forms. 
Messrs. Rasmussen and Crone, Wanstead, 
N.E., had a compact lot of well-flowered 
plants of the Lorraine section, the ex¬ 
amples not more than a foot or so in 
height. From Sir Corbet Woodall, J.F.. 
Chislehurst (gardener, Mr. Toms), came 
some remarkably good specimens of 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, some of the 
larger examples being fully 3 feet across 
and profusely flowered. The plants, too, 
were not over trained and were therefore 
of high decorative merit und excellence. 
Some day iierhaps we shall see the newer 
sorts above referred to in equally fine 
specimen form, and few plants are more 
worthy the gardener’s skill and care. 

Greenhouse flowers.— In this depart¬ 
ment tlie Zonal 1’elargouiums from 
Swuuley and Eyusford were very attrac¬ 
tive, tlie latter demonstrating by their 
larger flowers the better cultivation. 
These were from Messrs. Canned and 
Sons, Eynsford, and included such good 
things as Carmania (salmon-rose), Maxime 
Kovalesky (intense orange, a really re¬ 
markable variety), Snowstorm, Countess 
of Jersey (salmon-pink), .Mars (crimson), 
Prince of Orange, Hall Caine (cherry-red), 
and New York. Messrs. A. II. Cole, 
Limited, Swanley, showed these Pelar¬ 
goniums in single and double-flowered 
sorts, the latter, if less given to shedding 
their petals in the cut state, not affording 
the same attractions as the large single- 
flowered sorts. Maly Countess of Love¬ 
lace, Ripley, Surrey, sent a well-flowered 
lot of Gesneras, tlie examples welcome 
and attractive by reason of their crim¬ 
soned velvety leaves and brilliantly 
coloured flowers. Miss Baird, St. James’s 
Gardens, West Malvern, hud quite a good 
display of Foinsettia (Euphorbia) pul- 
cherrima intermingled with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. The former presented the unusual 
feature of branching near the end of the 
steins. The latter were very tall, and in 
all probability early propagation had 
somewhat to do with the branching re¬ 
ferred lo. This, however, did not tend to 
greater attractiveness, the solitary heads 
of bracts presenting, in our opinion, much 
the finer feature. Messrs. Wills and 
Sogar, South Kensington, S.W., had a 
grouping of Cyclamen, hybrid Gerberas, 
and bulbs growing in fibre. Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Dorking (gardener, Mr. W. 
Bain), sent two species of Columnen (not 
usually seen), C. niagnitiea (of erect herba¬ 
ceous habit, woolly leaves, and orange- 
scarlet, flowers), and C. Oersdtediana (of 
shrubby inclination and drooping habit, 
the tubular, orange-scarlet flowers issuing 
from the axils of small, ovate, shining 
leaves). The well-flow'ered plant was a 
great attraction, and easily secured a 
first-class certificate. Messrs. H. B. May 
and Sons, Edmonton, had a full table of 
plants, Ferns, Cyclamens, Begonias, and 
Hydrangea Mme. Moulliere, the last 
named of considerable value at this 
season. 

Roses. The gathering of these from Mr. 
George Prince, Oxford, was in the nature 
of a revelation, the collection embracing 
some three dozen or so of varieties, not a 
few being in quite good condition. The 
sight of so many of these flowers from the 
open air in mid-November was very wel¬ 
come, and doubly so their fragrance, 
which appeared more than usually pro¬ 
nounced. Never before have we seen the 
Rose in such numbers at this time, and 
never before has Mr. Prince exhibited 
flowers at so late a date. In a quite 
representative gathering we noted Rayon 
d'Or, Lady Hillingdon (exceedingly beau¬ 
tiful in colour). White Maman Cochet, 
Irish Elegance, Souvenir de Pierre Not- 
ting, General MacArthur, Queen Mab. 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince, and Hugh Dick¬ 
son, all of which were staged in goodly 
bunches. 

Carnations. —These, ns already re¬ 
marked, were well shown by several of the 
leading growers. Messrs. Allw'ood Bros., 
Haywards 1-IontU. had a particularly good 
lot, the flowers fresh aud bright-looking 
: 
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and well staged. Their most important 
groups were Cinderella (heliotrope and 
scarlet fancy), Enchantress Supreme (of 
deeper shade than the original), Mary All¬ 
wood, White Wonder, and Mikado (which 
is perhaps much the best of the heliotrope 
class. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., En- 
tield, had good stands of Gorgeous, Satin 
Kobe, Baroness de Brienen, British 
Triumph, and Snowstorm. Mr. C. Engle- 
mau, Saffron Walden, had quite a large 
display of these flowers, his vases of Snow¬ 
storm, Scarlet Carola, Sunstar (yellow), 
British Triumph, Mikado, and Enchan¬ 
tress Supreme being particularly fine. 
Circe (heliotrope and scarlet fancy) is a 
very distinct flower, the new' pink- 
flowered Queen Alexandra and Elektra 
(yellow ground fancy) being also remarked 
in a capital lot. Messrs. William Cut- 
bush and Sons, Highgate, N., also showed 
Carnations in good numbers, their fine 
scarlet-flowered Mrs. Lucy Mackinnon 
being prominent. Messrs. Wells and Co., 
Limited, Merstham, had a capital vase of 
the ne.v scarlet-flowered Champion. It is 
very handsome. 

Chrysanthemums. -Of these, Messrs. 
Wells and Co., Merstham, had a full table 
of exhibition varieties, both single and 
double, Queen Mary (a grand white) con¬ 
stituting a central feature. Other notable 
whites of large size were Mrs. Gilbert 
Drabble and W. Turner (white incurved), 
Daily Mail (yellow) being also noted. 
Snow Queen (white, Anemone-tio we red). 
Golden Mensa, Lady Mowbray (line single 
yellow), and Golden King were all good. 
Messrs. Veiteh and Soils, Limited, Chelsea, 
had a fine bank of the flowers opposite the 
entrance, the well-grown plants represen¬ 
tative of decorative sorts single and 
double. Of singles, Phyllis Bryant 
(yellow), Princess (very dwarf white), 
Miss Mary Poi»e, Robert Thorpe (white). 
Mensa (white), and Cardinal (red with 
yellow cehtre). Of doubles there were 
Felton’s White, Market Ked, Godfrey’s 
Perfection, Cranfordia (yellow), and 
Feltham Beauty (of almost amaranth 
shade). Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, 
Lew'isham, had a very fine table of flowers, 
such as Mrs. Gilbert Drabble, Magoya 
(yellow), Mrs. W. T. Smith (white), Mrs. 
H. J. Jones (yellow), and Mrs. J. G. Day 
(orange) being well shown. In addition, 
Messrs. Jones also displayed a good assort¬ 
ment of single varieties, as Audrey 
( bronze-yellow), Jessica (red-bronze), Ivor 
Grant (pink), Doris Chaplin (pink), and 
Dorothy Fermor (bright red). Another 
full-length table was staged by Messrs. 
Peed and Sons, West Norwood, S.E., 
Stuart Smith (white), Doreen (yellow), 
and Mrs. W. Buckingham (pink) lxfing 
srtme of the more prominent. Mr. T. 
Stevenson (gardener to Mr. E. Mocatta), 
Addlestone, exhibited a fine specimen 
plant of a single-flowered variety named 
Mary Morris. It is of red-bronze tone, 
and gained an award of merit. Messrs. 
Whitelegg and Page. Chislehurst. the 
Misses Price and Fyfe, and the Marchioness 
of Ripon, Coomhe Court. Kingston Hill, 
were other exhibitors of these flowers. 

Shrubs and evergreens. Mr. L. R. 
Russell, Richmond, contributed a table of 
variegated and green tree* Ivies, together 
with Skiminias in good fruit. Aucuba 
japonica vera, with Pernettyas and other 
plants of much value at this season of the 
year. Messrs. Pii>or, Barnes, had a large 
collection of pigmy trees and shrubs, some 
of them exceedingly dwarf. 

Hardy plants.— It is not expected that 
these can weather any storm, hence their 
scarcity. The Wargrave Plant Farm. 
Twyford, had a rock garden exhibit in 
which appeared miniature-paved ways 
ornamented by plantf^Mazus rug<fuis. 
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Iris a lata, and Hypericum einpetri folium 
were remarked in flower. Mr. Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage, Herts, had alpines in 
IX)ts. Such as the common Gentianella, 
Androsace lanuginosa, Morisia hypoga?a, 
and Scutellaria indica japonica were all 
flowering. Dwarf Conifers suited to the 
rock garden were also on view. Mr. 
James Box, Lindfleld, Haywards Heath, 
had some well-flowered pans of Iris a lata 
and I. histrioides major, also Watsonia 
Ardernei, Schizostylis coccinea, Aster 
Amellus, and Kniphofias in the cut state. 
Iterberis Thunbergi had brilliantly- 
coloured leaves. Messrs. T. S. Ware. 
Limited, Feltham, had a considerable col¬ 
lection of alpines in pots and pans, Cam¬ 
panulas and Saxifrages being prominent. 
The great Pyrenean Rockfoil, Saxifraga 
longifolia, was very fine. Iris stylosa and 
I. s. alba were in good flower, as was 
also the pretty Hypericum empetrifoliinn. 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, showed a 
fine lot of Nerine Manselli, and a less 
number of N. flexuosa alba. Desfontainea 
spinosa was particularly fine, as was also 
Erica mediterranea hybrida. The collec¬ 
tion also contained a charming potful of 
the rare white Crocus marnthiseus, prob¬ 
ably one of the gems of the white-flowered 
set. The Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on- 
Thaiues, also showed an arrangement of 
rockwork and alpine plants. Mr. J. J. 
Kettle. Corfe Mullen. Wimborne, exhibited 
Sweet Violets in capital form. Ascania. 
Princess of Wales, La France, Mrs. J. L. 
Astor, Mrs. Arthur, and Mrs. J. J. Kettle 
being noted in a large lot. 

Orchids.— Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, 
Cheltenham, had a very fine lot of Cypri- 
pediuins, the flowers fresh and good and of 
large size. A few prominent sorts were 
Sandene, Harefield Hall, Mme. Hye, 
Actaeus superbum, Leeanum Bolke, Airs. 
Francis Wellesley, and Boltoni, the last a 
chaste white-flowered kind. Calanthes 
and Miltonias were also showm. Messrs. 
Hassall, Southgate, N., had nice plants of 
Cypripediums, Odontoglossums, Cattleya 
Portia, and C. Sylvia (with beautiful 
white and orange flowers). Messrs. J. 
Veiteh and Sons, Chelsea, had an excel¬ 
lent display of Calanthes, C. Harris! 
(white) and C. vestita rubro-oeulata being 
largely shown. Odontoglossuin Rolfea* 
was also noted. Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co., Haywards Heath, had a very 
handsome plantofOdontoglossum eximium 
xa n t botes, with lira sso-Cntt leva Queen 
Alexandra (fine white) and Epidendrum 
vitellinum majus. Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co. had some fine Cattleyas, Messrs. 
Florry and Black and Air. W. IL Hartland 
each showing Cypripediums in variety 
among others. 

Fruit and vegetables. —Alessrs. J. Cheal 
and Sons, Crawley, were responsible for 
a collect ion of 1(K) dishes of Apples of the 
finest quality, the high colouring of many 
fruits being likewise remarkable. Of 
those shown, Bismarck, The Queen, New 
Hawthornden, Lord Derby, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Bromley’s Seedling, Crawley 
Beauty, and Blenheim Orange were the 
pick of cooking sorts, Crawley Beauty 
l>eing strongly in evidence. It is said to 
lie very hardy, and keeps well into May. 
Of dessert sorts, American Mother, Golden 
Knob. Christmas Pearmain, Foam's Pip¬ 
pin, and Court Pendu Plat were all good. 
The Horticultural College, Swanley, Prin¬ 
cipal Miss F. R. Wilkinson, staged a par¬ 
ticularly interesting exhibit of bottled 
fruits and vegetables, some sixty bottles, 
demonstrating much care and skilful 
treatment, l»eing presented. Pears, 
Apples, Plums, Apricots, Currants. Goose- 
berries, Raspberries, and other fruits were 
shown, while among vegetables Peas, 
Carrots, Cauliflowers, and Asparagus 


were noted. It is somewhat surprising 
that so good an exhibit a paired to have 
received no medal award. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advert isoment columns. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Hardy fruits. — The continuous wet 
weather having caused si suspension of 
planting preparations, and tiie lifting and 
transplanting of home-grown trees and 
bush-fruits, attention has been directed to 
the cleaning of fruit quarters and the 
raking up of leaves in alleys at the foot of 
fruit walls with a view to making a start 
with pruning. When fruit is grown in 
any quantity it is wise to make an early 
commencement with the pruning, as not 
only can it then be done with less dis¬ 
comfort while the weather remains open, 
but it also enables spraying to be carried 
out in good time, as well as the subse¬ 
quent manuring and digging, or iK>inting 
only, just as circumstance* may demand. 
We usually start pruning Currants, 
Gooseberries, and Morello Cherries on 
walls simultaneously. Where birds are 
troublesome, and pick out the buds, the 
bushes, as soon as pruned, may either be 
netted over or syringed with a deterrent 
mixture, such as is now sold by sundries- 
meu for that purpose. Rod and white 
Currants have all side growths spurred 
back to three or four buds, and the 
terminals to live or six buds in the 
case of established bushes. Young shoyts 
are left and shortened to about half their 
length here and there, with a view to re¬ 
placing branches which are becoming 
decrepit, or to make good, losses which 
have already occurred. As these should 
always be grown with clean stems, 
suckers which push up from below are 
cut clean out. Younger bushes are 
allowed more latitude, as in their case 
the terminal growths on the main branches 
are shortened back to where the wood is 
firm and well ripened, and in such a 
manner as to secure symmetrical heads. 
Black Currants receive a good thinning 
every year, with the object of encourag¬ 
ing the production of an ample quantity 
of young growths, as the finest fruit is 
always borne by such wood. As a further 
aid in the promotion of growth and fruit¬ 
fulness it is essential that manuring be 
done with an unsparing hand annually. 
Gooseberries grown as espaliers or cor¬ 
dons, as well as bushes grown specially 
for the supply of dessert fruit, should be 
close spurred, and the terminals either 
cut in close or left as long as circum¬ 
stances may require. Bushes from which 
the fruit will bo gathered green receive a 
general thinning, to let light and air into 
the centres, and the young shoots tipped 
rather than spurred in. Shoots are left to 
supply deficiencies caused through death 
or accident, and all i>endant growths cut 
back to within 1 foot of the ground. When 
caterpillar has given trouble the soil be¬ 
neath the bushes, if removed 4 inches or 
.7 inches iu depth, and replaced with fresh 
taken from between the rows, and fol¬ 
lowed with a good dusting of quick-lime, 
will prove a good antidote for this pest, 
while Moss, Lichen, and brown scale can 
be got rid of by spraying the bushes when 
dormant with caustic alkali solution. This 
applies both to Currants and Gooseberries. 
Attacks of Black Currant mite can be 
lessened by pieking off and burning the 
infested, swollen buds now, and by spray¬ 
ing the bushes with “extract of quassia ” 
or dusting them with lime and sulphur in 
April and May next. If ii fresh stock of 
bushes of any -of- the above is required, cut 
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off some of the best ripened and stoutest 
of the shoots, tie them in bundles with 
names attached, and heel them in under a 
north wall or shady place until It is con¬ 
venient to make them into cuttings. To 
maintain bush-fruits in good bearing con¬ 
dition manure in some shape or form must 
be afforded, therefore, when animal 
manure cannot be spared recourse must be 
had to artificials. Of these, a mixture of 
superphosphate 2 oz., kainit 1 oz., or sul¬ 
phate of potash 1 oz., and sulphate of 
ammonia 1 oz., per square yard, is recom¬ 
mended for spring application; or 4 oz. of 
basic slag aud 2 oz. kainit per square yard 
may be dug in now, and in March next 
apply 1 oz. of sulphate of ammonia or 
nitrate of .soda to the same area of ground. 
With regard to Morello Cherries on walls, 
these require similar treatment to the 
Peach, with the exception that many of 
the superfluous shoots in this case may-be 
spurred back to three or four buds now, 
to be finally cut away after they have 
done bearing. Dispense as far as possible 
with the old bearing wood, and cut out 
any branches which have become almost 
bare of young wood. In thinning out the 
young wood retain for fruiting next year 
such as is well placed, of medium 
strength, and well studded with buds. 
When finished and laid in, the young wood 
should be about 3 inches or 4 inches 
apart between the main and subsidiary 
branches. Black-fly being the hereditary 
foe of the Cherry, no pains are spared in 
preventing possible attacks, both with re¬ 
gard to tlie cleaning of the walls before 
the trees are refastened to them, to free 
them of Moss and anything that is likely 
to* provide hibernating places for the 
insects. Walls very full of nail-holes 
should be repointed. A good brushing 
witli a bass-broom rids the face of the 
walls of a lot of rubbish, and If this is 
followed with a good washing with soap¬ 
suds, to which a wineglassful of paraffin 
to every gallon of wash used is added, it 
will complete the process. The trees are 
then .sprayed as soon as nailing is com¬ 
pleted with caustic alkali solution. 
Liberal treatment at the roots is a neces¬ 
sity, to which end either artificials such 
ns bone meal and kainit or basic slag and 
kainit, or animal manure, should be used; 
or in case the soil in the alleys has become 
exhausted, a top-dressing of new com¬ 
post, in which either of the before-men¬ 
tioned mixtures should form one of the 
constituents. Where the alleys have got 
trodden very hard on the surface a good 
coating of lime rubbish lightly pricked in 
will do good in more ways than one. Out¬ 
door Vines, which are now seldom grown 
for the sake of the fruit, should, in order 
to avoid the risk of bleeding, be pruned at 
once to one bud, after which the rods 
can be put in order aud re-tied. 

Plant-houses. — As Chrysanthemums 
pass out of bloom such plants as arc re¬ 
quired for propagating are cut down and 
the stools placed in cold frames. The 
others are thrown out, but the soil is care¬ 
fully placed on one side in a shed, as it I 
comes in useful for a variety of purposes | 
later on. Herbaceous Calceolarias for • 


spring blooming are still in a cold pit and 
will remain there so long as mild weather 
continues, the cool and moist conditions 
which they here experience suiting them 
to a nicety. A batch of the useful decora¬ 
tive Calceolaria Clihrani is, for the pre¬ 
sent, being similarly treated. As the plants 
are of good size, and the pots full of roots, 
water is often needed twice daily on 
bright days. The previously-named Cal¬ 
ceolarias require to bo carefully watered, 
and supplies given only when it Is found 
by the rapping of the pots to be actually 
needed. When a change of weather does 
occur both w ill baepThced 
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north. Show Pelargoniums, which, since 
they were cut back and shaken out after 
breaking, have until lately been accommo¬ 
dated in frames, but are now on the side 
stage of a span-roofed house, where a tem- 
lerature ranging between 50 degs. and 
55 degs. is maintained, and an abundance 
of air afforded. They are now making 
good growth, and will shortly be shifted 
into their flowering pots, the sizes varying 
from 0 Inches up to 8 inches, according to 
the size of the plants. For the present 
they will occupy the same position. After 
the turn of the year the earliest flowering 
varieties will be drafted to another house 
to be forwarded into bloom. The compost 
will consist of good fibrous loam, leaf- 
mould, old Mushroom manure, sand, a 
little fine lime-rubble, and a dash of an 
approved fertiliser. Good drainage will 
be provided and the compost made quite 
firm about the roots. The beautiful 
spring - flowering, heliotrope - scented 
Eupatorium vernale, now in their flower¬ 
ing pots, 6 inches and 7 inches in 
diameter, will be kept in a cold pit close 
up to the glass for as long as is consistent 
with safety. Being both hungry and 
thirsty subjects, watering must have 
regular attention, and an occasional dose 
of some stimulant afforded. When abso¬ 
lutely necessary to remove them, they will 
be placed on the front stage in a vinery at 
rest, where, with an abundance of light 
and air, their present dwarf, sturdy habit 
of growth will be preserved. A nice 
batch of plants of Cineraria Beading Gem, 
and another of the polya ntha stellata 
variety, will shortly be pushing tip their 
heads of flowers. These will come in use¬ 
ful after the bulk of the Chrysanthemums 
is over, The roots are now receiving a 
mild stimulant daily. The single giant 
types of Primula sinensis are fast pushing 
up their flower-trusses, and receive a 
stimulant each time water is required. 
The stellata forms are fast following suit, 
and in the course of a few* weeks these 
and the foregoing will form quite a show 
in themselves. Ventilation must have 
careful attention, for though fresh air is 
essential, draughts must be avoided. To 
keep the atmosphere buoyant and the tem¬ 
perature suitable, maintain a mild heat in 
the hot-water pipes. A good number of 
Begonia Gloire de latrraine, Mrs. L. 
Itotlisehild, and the white variety. Turn- 
ford Hall, are rapidly advancing into 
bloom. With a view to prolonging their 
beauty for as long a period as possible the 
plants will shortly be moved to another 
structure, and be afforded a temperature 
of 55 degs. to 60 degs. These have daily 
waterings fortified with the same kind of 
stimulant as is afforded Primulas and 
Cyclamens. The Giant types of the latter 
are now- making a glorious display, which 
furnishes proof that most excellent re¬ 
sults can be obtained from year-old plants. 
More retarded roots of Lily of the Vallev 
have been potted, also Spiraea astil- 
boides and S. compaeta mutiflora. These 
latter having been retarded come on 
quickly when placed in gentle warmth. 
Callas, which were subjected to a pro¬ 
longed rest during the past summer, and 
repotted in September last, are beginning 
to push up their spathes. The forwardest 
will be picked out for flowering at Christ¬ 
mas, and the same with regard to the 
early-flowering Indian Azaleas and I,ilium 
Harrisi. 

Flower garden. —As turf will now lift 
with ease, and can be relnid, after the 
recent rains, nil alterations and the 
levelling up of inequalities on lawns and 
so forth will now be undertaken and 
brought to a conclusion as speedily as cir¬ 
cumstances permit. Autumn and the 
early part of winter are, where it can be 
done, by far the best time of year to cnrryi 


out work of this description. Last winter 
we lifted and relaid large areas of turf, 
which, when April arrived, exhibited not 
the slightest sign of having been so 
recently disturbed. Mowing for the last 
time this season is now being done, which 
is the latest date on record. Garden 
chairs, benches, and seats have been 
stored .away for the winter,, and the 
sockets, hoops, etc., In connection with 
croquet and tennis courts taken up, as the 
latter are now quite unlit for playing 
upon. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Fruit under glass _Early Peach-trees, 

having been prepared as directed in 
previous notes, the house may now t>e 
closed in preparation for forcing. If the 
borders are in the least dry they should 
be given a thorough watering with tepid 
water. For two or Lhree weeks no lire 
heat should be used, unless such is neces¬ 
sary to maintain the temperature from 
falling below 40 degs. The house should 
be kept closed unless the atmospheric 
temperature rises to 50 degs., in which case 
a little air should be given. At the com¬ 
mencement of actual forcing and the em¬ 
ployment of artificial heat a night tem¬ 
perature of 45 degs. should be maintained, 
allowing an increase of 10 degs. during 
the day and by sun heat 15 degs. to 
20 degs. Syringe the trees once or twice 
each day when the weather is bright, and 
damp the walls and paths to promote a 
moist atmosphere. Vines that have shed 
their leaves and from which all the fruit 
has been cut may be pruned after the 
houses have been thoroughly cleansed with 
hot water and soft soap. The walls 
should be limewashed with hot lime. In 
pruning young, vigorous Vines do not 
leave too much wood. They may be safely 
pruned to two good buds. Iu the case of 
old Vines it is sometimes advisable not to 
prune quite so hard. Young Vines are 
often subject to bleeding when started, 
therefore it is advisable to paint the sur¬ 
face of the newly-made cuts with styptic 
as a preventive. Thoroughly wash and 
dress the Vines with Gishurst compound. 
I consider the following the best and most 
effectual dressing for Vines badly affected 
with mealy-bug The rods must not be 
scraped, but ail loose bark should be re¬ 
moved with the hand. Thoroughly scrub 
the rods with Gishurst compound, using a 
stiff brush. Afterwards paint the rods 
and spurs with the following mixture :— 
Three parts clay, a little water, and one 
part fresh gas tar, thoroughly mixed and 
boiled together. Care must be taken that 
the mixture does not catch fire while boil¬ 
ing. When cold apply the mixture with a 
paint brush, rubbing it well into all the 
old wood, but taking great care not to 
touch the buds. This mixture is quite 
safe if properly applied and care is taken 
that it does not touch the buds. 

Hardy fruit. —The pruning of bush fruit 
may be proceeded with after wall trees are 
finished. Red and White Currants should 
have all side shoots cut back to within an 
inch or rather less of their origin, leaving 
about G inches of new growth on the main 
branches, if extension is necessary. In 
the case of Black Currants the finest fruits 
are produced on wood of the previous 
year's growth. A few of the best-placed 
basal grow-ths should be left to take the 
place of old and exhausted branches, which 
should be removed. Any young shoots of 
undue length should be cut back, and 
others not required be entirely removed, 
and the lateral growths on the main 
branches spurred back. There are two 
systems of pruning the Gooseberry, one 
that of spurring bn'ck the shoots made dur¬ 
ing the preceding summer, the other 
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(which 1 much prefer) is to retain entire 
any shoots neecleU to form a well-balanced 
bush, shortening those that exceed 1 foot 
in length, and entirely removing any old 
branches and other shoots that are not 
required for furnishing the bush. In 
gardens where birds pick out the buds of 
Gooseberries the best plan is to enclose 
them in a wire-netting cage, the sides of 
which should be removable to admit the 
birds at certain seasons. Failing protec¬ 
tion, they should be syringed two or three 
times during the winter with some dis¬ 
tasteful ingredient, choosing a hue day for 
the spraying. No great amount of rain 
has fallen in this locality, thus the plant¬ 
ing of fruit-trees and bushes has been un¬ 
interrupted and is now completed. Ex¬ 
amine frequently Apples and Pears that 
are stored, as a decayed fruit quickly in¬ 
fects others. Afford a little ventilation 
daily unless the weather is wet or foggy. 

Plant-houses. —The nrst batch of Carna¬ 
tions rooted in sand has been potted into 
thumb-pots and placed in a pit near the 
glass, where a temperature of 50 degs. to 
00 degs. is maintained. The flowering- 
plants are now at their best, and to enable 
the blooms to last in good eonditon as long 
as possible every precaution is taken to 
prevent the atmosphere of the house be¬ 
coming very damp. The temperature at 
night is maintained at 50 degs., a little air 
being left on all night, unless there is 
severe frost. Abundance of air is given on 
all favourable occasions. Watering Is 
done as early in the day as possible. 
Amongst the varieties we grow here May 
Day is specially satisfactory both for the 
freedom with w-hieh its beautiful pink 
flowers on long stems are produced and 
the lasting qualities of the flowers when 
cut. Enchantress is still one of the best 
for its quality of bloom, free-flowering 
habit, and long, vigorous, erect stem. 
K. F. Felton is a lovely shade of rosy-pink, 
the very large flowers being strongly 
Clove-scented, the stems of good length 
and very vigorous. Mrs. If. Burnett, 
although not so robust us some varieties, 
is well worth growing for its pleasing 
shade of salmon-pink. Mikado is a lovely 
shade of glistening heliotrope, the flowers, 
large with full centres, borne upon long, 
wiry stems. Beacon is one of the best of 
the scarlets, flowers early on long, 
vigorous stems. Britannia is another free- 
flowering scarlet. Carols is a dark, glossy 
crimson, Clove-scented, and exceptionally 
large, very strong grower, ltarlowarden 
is an old favourite, a deep, rich crimson, 
an early and free bloomer of excellent 
habit. White Perfection is an exquisite 
flower with beautifully-formed petals. 
These are the principal varieties grown 
here, all of which are very satisfactory. 
There are many good varieties of recent 
introduction, but not having grown them 
I cannot speak of their qualities. 
Amongst a small collection of Orchids in 
the stove, C.vpripediums, Lielia aneeps, and 
Phalienopsis Schilleriann are now develop¬ 
ing their flower-spikes. Pleiones have 
finished flowering, and have Iteen repotted. 
Ordinary shallow Orchid pans, with side 
holes, are used. Ttie old compost is 
shaken from the roots, and all dead por¬ 
tions of roots cut away. The [lotting com¬ 
post consists of equal parts good fibrous 
lonm and i>oat, some chopped Sphagnum 
Moss, some finely-crushed crocks, and 
stiver sand. The pans arc filled to one- 
third their depth with clean crocks, 
covered with Sphagnum Moss. The finest 
bulbs are selected for flowering, placing 
eight or nine in a 6-inch pan, keeping them 
on the surface, the soil is worked around 
and amongst the roots, so that the bulbs 
are fixed firmly in position. The smaller 
bulbs not likely to flower arc grown on 
for another season._^’or u few weeks 
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after potting they require very little water, 
but when the shoots commence to grow the 
supply of moisture is increased gradually 
until the roots and leaves are fully de¬ 
veloped, when water is applied copiously. 
Violets in frames are flowering freely. The 
plants are frequently examined, and any 
leaves that show signs of decay removed. 
Abundance of air is admitted on all 
favourable occasions. 

Flower garden and pleasure grounds.— 
Carnations planted in beds and borders 
last September have made good roots. 
They should be examined at intervals dur¬ 
ing the winter, and if they have become 
loosened by frost they should be made firm 
again when the soil is fairly dry. Occa¬ 
sional light dustings of soot will be bene¬ 
ficial to the plants and will make the 
foliage distasteful to vermin of ail kinds. 
Most herbaceous plants may now be cut 
down to the ground level, and when this 
has been done the surface soil may be 
pricked over with a fork, after which 
hills of ashes should be placed around 
tender species as a protection against 
frost. The whole of the border may be 
given a mulching of spent .Mushroom 
manure or leaf-mould. The planting of 
shrubs should now be brought to a conclu¬ 
sion. Any planting not completed will be 
better deferred until February. The work 
of pruning and cleaning shrubberies may 
now be commenced. It is) a mistake to 
rake out shrubberies, even though it be 
done for the sake of neatness. If the 
raking out must be done, the removal of 
the leaves should be compensated for by a 
mulch of decomposed leaf-mould. 

Vegetable garden.— Asparagus beds 
have been given a good dressing of manure. 
By upplying it now the manurial proper¬ 
ties get washed down into the ground 
before spring arrives. Globe Artichokes 
are not quite hardy, and should be pro¬ 
tected before frost sets in. We give them 
a good mulching of fallen leaves with a 
little earth spread on top to keep them in 
position; a little dry Bracken is also 
placed over each crown when the weather 
is severe. If early heads are required for 
any special purpose moderate-sized roots 
may be lifted and placed in pots and stood 
in a cool-house, to be planted out after 
growth has commenced in April. Jerusalem 
Artichokes have been lifted, the largest 
and best-shaped tubers sorted out for con¬ 
sumption, and the smaller ones reserved 
for planting next season. I find they keep 
best when pitted in the same way as Pota¬ 
toes. Late sowings of Turnips have made 
good progress these last six weeks. A 
little soil has been drawn over the bulbs 
as a protection from frost. A good number 
that are tit for use have been lifted and 
stored in sand. Digging and trenching are 
now the principal work. The sites for next 
season’s crops having been fixed, the 
ground is treated accordingly, as described 
in previous notes. Plenty of litter and dry 
Bracken is kept at hand to protect Celery, 
etc., during sharp frost, which may occur 
at any time now. A good and constant 
supply of salad is maintained by introduc¬ 
ing to the Mushroom-house weekly, good 
batches of Batavian Endive, Chicory, and 
Dandelion. F. W. G. 

SCOTLAND. 

Stove. -In previous years considerable 
use was made of Libonia floribunda, but 
with the advent of winter - flowering 
Begonias this fine old plant has suffered 
eclipse. Much more easily grown than 
Begonias, and not so far behind them in 
point of attractiveness, L. floribunda pro¬ 
vides a good display during the winter 
months in the stove, and with the 
lengthening days of spring a late batch is 
equally effective in the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory. During wet or stormy weather 


sponging the leaves of Dracaenas and 
similar ornamental foliaged plants can be 
attended to. This is quite as sure a way 
of keeping down insect pests as vaporis¬ 
ing, and it is not liable to injure delicate 
blooms which vaporising occasionally 
does. Gardenias approaching the flower¬ 
ing stage are benefited by occasional weak 
doses of artificial manure applied in a 
liquid state. MeiUy-bug seems to be 
attracted by these plants in a special 
degree, and a watchful eye ought to be 
kept for that loathsome pest. Methylated 
spirit applied with a camel's-hair brush is 
sudden death to it, and careful attention 
will soon result in a clearance. Among 
Orchids of the sorts which succeed per¬ 
fectly well in an ordinary collection may 
be mentioned Phaius graudifolius, which 
is always showy and useful at this par¬ 
ticular season. Ipormea Horsfallim now 
showing buds should be carefully attended 
to. B’ailures are not uncommon with this 
fine plant, that is, at the flowering season, 
when the buds occasionally drop. I think, 
but on this point I have not quite satis¬ 
fied myself, that if it is possible to afford 
the roots a little bottom heat, there will 
be less danger of buds falling or failing to 
expand. Small plants in pots 3 inches in 
diameter are always in demand through¬ 
out winter, and a batch of the variegated 
Abutilon Savitizi is always useful. Tem¬ 
perature at night, 65 degs. Ventilation on 
sunny days at 85 degs. 

Conservatory. — From time to time a 
little rearrangement becomes necessary. 
Plants which cease to be effective are re¬ 
moved, and any which show signs of ailing 
are much better sent to the fire-heap at 
once. In nothing are taste and individuality 
so markedly visible as in the staging and 
arranging of pot plants. Given the same 
space and the same material, two men will 

WHY 
IS 

MAUVE 
POPULAR 
WITH 
LADIES? 

Dog't run away with the idea that we are going to reply to 
our own question. That, at nuy rate, is a task beyond the 
resources of The Bees. , 

No, we are merely going to acclaim tho delicacy and 
refinement expressed by the ladies who show a preference 
for mauve in any of its most lovely shades and tints, and to 
add to the Mauve Caucasian Scabious, about which 
we wrote a few weeks ago, another mauve Caucasian Beauty 

Nepcta Mussini, the “ Caucasian Catmint." 

It is a hardy perennial growing 9 inches high, with soft 
greyish green foliage and long, elegant spikes of very soft 
mauve or pale lavender flowers. 

Tho habit iH excellent In every way. It is semi-procumbent, 
but builds up into a neat bush. No matter whether you 
plant it in the border or in tho rock garden, it will delight 
you with its perfect homeliness. This Caucasian Catmint 
will grow well anywhere. On dry, sunny ledges, in ereviees 
between stones, as a wall plant, it is avertable jewel of great 
price. Few other plants are so accommodating and beautiful 
at the same time. 

A tit companion is the "Scarlet Bergamot,” but it is too 
large for the rockery. Crowing 3 to 4 feet, with deliciously 
scented foliage, the massive and handsome bush-like plants 
arc covered with a brilliant scarlet-crimson cloak, such as a 
Cardinal might wear. If for no other reason, this plant is 
worth growing for old acquaintance sake. The " Bergamot" 
is spoken of in many an old-world volume. 

Bees Three for Two Otter applies to all plants and 
you should test these two tirst-rute plants without fail oil 
these very reasonable terms. 

Caucasian Catmint i*L 3 plants, is. 

Scarlet Bergamot .. fid. 3 plants, In. 

Turn to page ix. now and see this week's Bpeeial offer in 
plants and roses, or write for C'atalugue. 

BUS LTD., 175b, Mill St., Liverpool. 

To Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, etc. Bees Ltd. 
have prepared a Lantern Lecture, entitled “Plant 
Collecting in the Land of the Blue Poppy." 

It is an interesting account of the travels of Mr. F. K. Ward 
while collecting New Plants in China, The Lecture is 
printed, and there are about 50 lantern slides. Bees Ltd 
will he pleased to loan the slides, and send copies of the 
Lecture free of charge to any society which may have con¬ 
venient vacant dates. Applications should be made at once, 
mentioning, whenever possible; two or mure alternative 
dates. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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ucliieve uu entirely different effect, and the 
one arrangement may well be as striking 
as the other. Crowding Is always to be 
deprecated, but at this season it is difficult 
to guard against it. In a short time the 
demand for cut flowers and pot plants will 
effect a certain clearance. It is possible 
to err in staging too thinly, or by having 
a too rigid class of plants. Last spring I 
saw a stage 30 feet long by 4 feet wide 
taken up by exactly fifteen plants of Cal¬ 
ceolarias, without anything to break the 
monotony. While these plants were 
masterpieces of what Calceolarias should 
be, the impression conveyed to my mind 
was that of fifteen plants awaiting the 
judge’s decision at an exhibition. These 
useful plants, if not now potted on, ought 
to be got into S-inch pots without delay. 
They winter well in mildly-heated pits 
near the glass, but if such a position is not 
available they succeed equally well on a 
shelf In a greenhouse or in a vinery. A 
quiet, steady growth throughout winter 
ought to be aimed at, and careful watering 
and occasional vuporisings are necessary to 
keep the plants in health. If, as some¬ 
times happens, a plant or two throw up 
flowering-spikes during winter, the plant, 
or plunts, may be thrown out, as they 
rarely give a good account of themselves 
afterwards. Tot up late - flowering 
Cinerarias and Chinese Primulas. P. 
obeoniea will shortly be available. Keep 
a comfortable beat in the pipes and venti¬ 
late freqly in suitable weather. 

Fruit. —If, owing to the absence of the 
family, or for any other reason, there 
should still be some Hamburghs hanging, 
in order that the house may be cleaned 
and pruned the bunches may be cut and 
bottled. Cut with about 0 inches of stem 
and placed in suitable bottles, such fruit 
will keep plump and in good condition for 
a considerable time. Clean soft water is 
to be preferred, and if there is any fear of 
impurities It can be filtered. A rough and 
ready, yet effective, filter may be made by 
the use of silver sand and charcoal, say 
4 inches of each, and if the suspected water 
be allowed to percolate through sueh a bed 
it will be much more satisfactory. In 
addition a nodule of charcoal in each 
bottle will assist in keeping the water 
sweet and fresh. Those who make a fea¬ 
ture of pot Vines will now be making ready 
for a start. A good quantity of leaves for 
plunging purposes must be got to hand, 
and although some object to the use of 
stable litter, yet there are no valid objec¬ 
tions to its use in the plunging-bed. It 
assists the fermenting leaves in keeping a 
genial heat, and the ammoniacal fumes 
have a certain value. Fruit-trees in pots 
from the orchard-house must now be as¬ 
sembled in a convenient place out of doors 
in order that the wood may be matured, 
and preparations must be made to ensure 
the safety of the pots in the event of frost. 

Kitchen garden. — Asparagus, now 
thoroughly ripe in foliage, has been cut 
over. This operation is performed with 
the knife, and although It is more tedious 
to do so, it is to be preferred to the use of 
the scythe. The force necessary to drive 
the latter implement through thick and 
well-riiiened Asparagus stems is consider¬ 
able, and it is almost safe to say that by 
its use a certain amount of damage, or at 
all events disturbance, to the crowns must 
ensue. In cutting, the stems are left a 
clear 0 inches in height, so that the posi¬ 
tion of the clumps is indicated, and all 
stems which boar berries are removed care¬ 
fully so that no seedlings may come up in 
the beds. The thin, weedy growths so 
often seen in Asparagus beds originate 
from self-sown seeds, and besides being 
unusable for some seasons, they rob the 
mature crowns not only of nourishment, 

Digitized by GOOgle 


but of space in which to develop. The 
autumn and winter treatment of Asparagus 
is a point upon which opinions vary. Some 
growers believe that it is best to manure 
heavily at this time; others hold that more 
success will follow the application of 
manure in spring when root-action again 
begins. Without entering into debateable 
ground it may be said that upon heavy 
soil autumn manuring is, to say the least, 
inadvisable. Heavy snowfalls and the 
consequent thaws would appear to tend to 
rot the fleshy roots, and it is a well-known 
fact that Asparagus is much more easily 
damaged by water- logging than by even an 
intense cold. On soils of a light and 
porous nature winter mulching may be 
admissible, not, however, for its manurial 
effect, but for the purpose of protecting 
the crowns. This question Is, indeed, one 
In which it may be said that circumstances 
alter cases, and the intelligent cultivator- 
will readily decide which particular- 
method is the more likely to suit his in¬ 
dividual case. Under any conditions the 
high value of Asparagus renders it im¬ 
portant that no iierqonal feelings on the 
question of manuring should be permitted 
to stand in the way of success. 

Balmae Gardens, W. McGuffoc. 

Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANT8 AND FLOWERS. 


Scale on Palm (E. George ).—For the eradi¬ 
cation of Boale sponge the Palm with a solu¬ 
tion of soft soap and water. Of course, per¬ 
severance is necessary in order to get rid of 
the pest, as some of the more sheltered ones 
may survive the first application. 

Norfolk Island Pine (Araucaria excelsa) 
(Airs. Cunningham ).—The Norfolk Island Pine 
(Araucaria excelsa) will not survive the winter 
if planted out-of-doors. As it is all bare below 
your better plan will be to destroy it and ob¬ 
tain a younger plant in its place. 

Lasiandra macrantha (Jim ).—Your plant 
may, during the winter be kept on the dry 
side, but avoid an excess in this respect. 
About the end of February it can be cut back, 
when, if kept somewhat warmer and sprayed 
frequently, it will soon push out new shoots, 
wnen these are about an inch long the plant 
may be repotted, using a mixture ot two-thirds 
fibrous loam to one of peat, and a good 
sprinkling of sand. 

Tailure of Chrysanthemums (Dumfries ).— 
Evidently you diu not get much strength into 
your plants or they would have produced 
double flowers, especially as you grew but 
three to each. Did you shorten your plants 
by stopping the leading stem? If not, their 
condition as regards height still goes to show 
that proper cultural methods were not fol¬ 
lowed. From time to time in these pages all 
advice necessary in season is given, and if 
acted upon the results certainly should be 
better than described in your case. 

Pruning Clematises (Anon ).—Clematis Jack- 
mani is a summer and autumn bloomer, 
flowering on the summer or young shoots. 
The aim. therefore, in pruning these iB to 
favour the development of vigorous young 
shoots, this being done by cutting back the 
summer growth each season—say, in November 
—to within about 6 inches of the soil. The 
Queen, which belongs to the patens type, 
flowers from the old and ripened wood. The 
pruning of this should be done in February 
or early March, only removing the weak strag¬ 
gling or overcrowded branches. The strong 
one-year-old wood should be nailed in as far as 
it has become well ripened, cutting away any 
that is soft and unripened. 

VEGETABLES. 

Diseased Celery (W. T. BJ—Your Celery 
lias been attacked by a parasitic fungus called 
Beptoria petroselini. For remedies to be of 
any avail the fungus must be dealt with when 
it first appears on the leaves. It will then 
yield to sprayings of Bordeaux mixture, three 
or four applications generally sufficing, allow¬ 
ing an interval of a week or ten days to elapse 
between each. There is no remedy when the crop 
is affected to the same extent as the sample 
sent, and the best thing to do is to dig up and 
burn the plants, well lime the ground, and re¬ 
frain from growing Celery on the same site for 
the next two or three year9 to come. Next season 
keep a keen look-out after the plants are onoe 
set out in the trenches, and spray without delay 
should you detect the slightest sign of the 
disease on the leaves, its presence being be¬ 
trayed by the whole or portions of the latter 
being indented, as it were, with small, brown 
spots. If the attack is allowed to develop 
nothing will then save the plants. Borne 


S rowers who have been troubled with this 
isease spray after the plants are set out and 
begin to grow freely as a preventive measure, 
which, to say the least, is a wise proceeding. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Mrs. Cunningham.— You do not say where 
your Myrtle is—whether in a pot or planted 
out. In any case, in order to induce it to 

flower it needs plenty of air and sunshine.- 

F. B. —Should like to see a complete plant 
before deciding as to the cause of the trouble. 

- Winton. —Yes, they would answer for such 

a purpose or you might ubc them for rooting 
various hardy plants and trees and shrubs. 

- Perplexed (Emberton). —No need for any 

pruning whatever.- Keda. —1, Your best plan 

will be to have the plants lifted, the border 
deeply trenched, incorporating as the work 
goes on plenty of horse-manure, or, if this 
cannot be had, decayed garden rubbish to 
which has been added plenty of lime. 2, Apply 
the manure when the Roses have been pruned 

in the spring and are starting into growth.- 

Miss Isaac. —You cannot do better than try 
Pyrus japonica in variety. Magnolia stellata, 

or Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles.- Fern 

Lover. —You might try fumigating with X L-All 
or syringing with Quassia Extract. If neither 
of these will do, then your only remedy is to 
cut off the fronds and encourage the plant to 

throw up fresh ones.- A. Saltley. —You give 

us no information as to how you are growing 
your plants, and if we may judge by the pieces 
of frond you send us the plants have suffered 
from dryness at the roots or they have been 
scorched in some way. We can find no disease 

on them.- Lime. —1, Suitable plants would be 

Habrothamnus elegans, Clematis indivisa. 
Lapageria rosea, Passiflora ccerulea, and P. 
Constance Elliot. 2, Seeing your ground is so 
infested with slugs your best plan will be to 
give it a dressing of gas-lime at once, and 
thus by the time you wish to crop the ground 

all danger from the lime will have passed.- 

Mrs. A. Long field. —Judging by the material you 
send us, the bulbs were very poor and your 
cultivation is at fault as tne leaves are 
one mass of red-spider and thrips. Some 
information as to your mode of culture would 

have helped us considerably.- Rev. A. W. 

Weston. —See reply to “ Gertrude Jardine/’ to 
“ Moss in lawn," in our issue of November 

22nd, page 766.- A. H. Maude, Newbury .— 

1, Such material as you mention would answer, 
but for the welfare of the plants we should 
prefer a more porous stone. 2, If you give the 
galvanised wire arches two coats of really good 
paint no harm will come to the Roses, and 
such are naturally far more lasting than wood. 

3, By all means plant pyramid trees.- 

D. M. Jones. —Purely a question for a medical 

man.- Wm. H. Robins. —A good book for you 

would be " Jolinson’B Gardener’s Dictionary,” 
price, we think, 9s. 6d. from any bookseller. 

-L. T. P. —1, The cause of black-rot in 

Grapes is not really certain, and, so far as we 
know, the only remedy resulting from experi¬ 
ments by the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, is in favour of Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture. 2, Certainly, but you must be careful 
that the roots are confined, otherwise, if 
allowed to go as they please, you will surely 

fail.- Willoughby. —Leave the Oleander buds 

as they are.- Geo. G. Bulloch. —You may, by 

using a very strong chemical, destroy the 
weeds, but at the same time you will ruin the 
Grass. If your lawn is very weedy the only 
way is to spud the weeds out, afterwards 
encouraging the growth of the Grass by rich 
top-dressings._ 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—Re®.—3, Probably a 
species of Honeysuckle (Lonicera), but the 
flowerless fragment was beyond recognition. 

- R. S. — Euphorbia Lathyris.- Rex. — 

Lamium maculatum.-F. Vick and Fish. — 

We cannot undertake to name Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, as to do so correctly one must have the 
opportunity of comparing the flowers in a 

specialist's collection.- Tim .—We cannot 

undertake to name florist flowers.- Irishman. 

—Salvia sp., unable to say which as flowers 

had faded.- Rex. —1, Phytolacca decandra 

(Virginian Poke); 2, Benthamia fragifera 
(Strawberry-tree); 3, Next week. 

Names of fruits.—Mrs. Bosson. — Apple Cox’s 

Pomona.- H. H .—Kindly read our rules as to 

naming fruit.-Woodlands.—Apples not 

recognised.- Apple Grower. —We do not know 

an Apple called Newton Pippin. Newtown 
Pippin is an American Apple which has been 
frequently referred to of late in these pages. 

- Fish. —Apples: 1, Specimen insufficient; 2, 

Looks like a very poor specimen of Alfriston; 

3, Pear: Please send when ripe.- E. C. M. — 

Apples: 1, Dutch Mignonne; 2, Not recog¬ 
nised; 3, Cox’s Orange Pippin.- T. J. Dore. — 

Apple Rymer or Caldwell's Keeper.- 

J. McCulloch. —Apples: 1, American Mother; 
3, Grenadier. Pear: 2 is, we think, Doyenne 
du Comice, but specimen sent is in such a 
state of decay that it is difficult to say defi¬ 
nitely. __ 


Sternbergia lutea not flowering. —Can any¬ 
one suggest why the above refuses to flower 
with me? I planted the bulbs three years ago 
in a warm situation with sand and lime-chips, 
as recommended. They oome up quite healthily 
about this time of year, but never show a sign 
of flowering.—B osmeke. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Berberis Beali. —Noble raceme of buds 
and blossoms of this line evergreen shrub, 
funnily grown for its foliage, but quite 
beautiful in bloom and very fragrant. 

Zenobia speciosa pulverulenta.— This 
lovely sbrub of early summer comes to us 
in flower, and its foliage a lino red. An 
unexpected pleasure near the end of 
November. From Sir Henry Y'orke. 

Lardizabala biternata. — A valuable 
evergreen climber from Chili, hardy over a 
large area, with distinct and handsome 
foliage, and now bearing many buds and 
quaint flowers. From Sir Henry Yorke. 

The Garland Flower and lime.— In the 
reference to this In tlie issue of November 
22nd (p. 751) a printer’s error made the 
note nonsense. What M. Correvon meant 
to say was that the plant grew in the Jura 
in calcareous soil. 

Arbutus Andrachne. —A noble evergreen 
in good bloom now. Long introduced, it 
is too rarely seen in gardens. The leaves 
and flowers are larger than In tlie common 
Arbutus and the habit very picturesque. 
It is a native of Greece. From Sir Henry 
Y’orke. 

Veronica Traversi is here at Floraire 
one of tlie best shrubs for rock gardens 
and borders. It flowers abundantly and 
seeds very freely. I quite agree with Sir 
Herbert Maxwell (p. 751) as to the beauty 
of tliis inestimable New Zealand child.— 
H. Correvox, Genera. 

The Shipka Cherry-Laurel.— Said to be a 
very hardy variety, and in good flower 
now. Tlie various forms of tlie Cherry- 
Laurel are worth having, but they want a 
good deal of room. Some are quite dis¬ 
tinct, in form of leaf from the common 
plant. Please never call any of these 
plants by flic name Laurel, which belongs 
by ancient right: to a uobier plant. From 
Sir Henry Y’orke. 

Cassia corymbosa in N. Devon.— In a 

recent Issue of your dear little paper 
“ W.” speaks with surprise and delight of 
seeing a plant of Cassia corymbosa grow¬ 
ing on an outdoor wall. Here I have had 
one ont-of-doors on a due .south wall with 
a fl inch coping for the last three winters. 
A blue Plumbago flourished for two years. 
I mat carefully during frosty weather. I 
wish you could see tile Cassia. It is about 
0 feet high-up to the coping—covering an 
area of about 9 feet, and is a sheet of 
yellow bloom. —Rosamthsp A. Ciirjstie, 
Tapiry Instnw. 0|^ 


Clematis Nelly Moser.— This is now in 
wreaths of extraordinary beauty with me 
iu the garden, where I have it not on a 
wall, but on tripods. I brought some of 
it up to town, and in the gloom of London 
it looks very well indeed, and the effect of 
it at night is different, though quite as 
charming as in tlie day. No hothouse and 
no tropical land contain a more beautiful 
thing.—IV., Sussex. 

Erodium absinthoides (syns. E. Sib- 
tliorpiannin, E. oiympicum (Boissler), E. 
fumarloides) is one of tlie hardiest and 
tlie most free-flowering of all the 
Erodlums. lioissier, from whom I got it 
forty-five years ago. found tlie plant on 
Mount Olympus ill Bithynia, on the cliffs 
of tlie alpine region. It is a low, creeping 
plant with- silvery-grey leaves and mauve- 
coloured flowers. It blooms from May to 
■December and likes a sunny and lather 
dry position, doing as well as a border 
plant ns in tlie rock garden.—H. 
Correvon, Geneva. 

Clobularia Alypum (notG. Alyssum as on 
p 751) is one of the most glorious plants 
of the Mediterranean region. It is a little 
shrub with very hard and thin branches 
not exceeding in height 1 foot or ) J feet, 
bearing from the beginning of August till 
the end of May (in tlie south, at least) a 
profusion of light blue flower-heads not 
spherical as in the other Globulnrias, but 
rather flat. I found it beautiful and 
brightening tlie rocks in the very curious, 
very rich, and very beautiful Gorges ilu 
Vardon in tlie north of flic Var depart¬ 
ment.—H. Correvon, Genera. 

Lobelia cardinalis and fuigens. — I 

agree with your correspondent that 
moisture is what these Lobelias require, 
and not warmth or protection in any 
way; but I am amused at tlie remark that 
anyone will admit that Suffolk is very cold, 
as there are few counties that have milder 
autumns. I live in Suffolk, and my 
Lobelia fuigens lias lived for the last five 
or six winters in a situation near a big 
mere, where they are continually under 
water in the winter; yet they are always a 
splendid sight in the summer. I wish I 
could say the same of the Iris Kiempferi, 
which share this position, but it is impos¬ 
sible for me to keep them dry in the winter 
and flooded in the summer, and I should 
say there are very few gardens where this 
is possible. I shall try malt combs, as re¬ 
commended in a recent issue of your paper. 
Last year I tried Canary guano, also 
recommended to me, but with p:or results. 
—Bosmere. ' 


Erodium chrysanthum. — On page 715 
(November 15, 1913) Mr. Jenkins says of 
Erodium chrysanthum: “It is interesting 
to. state that these bear pistillate and 
staminate flowers on separate plants.'' This 
is true as a rule, but I have seen in two 
other gardens, and myself possess more 
than one plant on which both male and 
female blossoms are found on tlie same 
plant, and seeds have been obtained from 
all.—A. C. B., Reading. 

A good wall plant is Fhysianthus albens, 
now called by Kew Araujia sericofern. I 
have it on n wail facing east, where it 
grows to the top, about 29 feet. It covers 
a space of about 20 feet in width, and 
blooms every year most profusely for cer¬ 
tainly over three months. This year, 
owing to (lie abnormal season, it is still in 
bloom. Kew describes Fhysianthus albens 
as requiring protection from severe frost 
Micro. It has had no protection here, but 
we have not had a severe winter since it. 
was planted in 1911.—H. B. Y’., I nr Heath, 
Bucks. 

Meconopsls sinuata lobata.— This hand¬ 
some Meeonopsis was very line in a 
Scottish garden I visited this year. It 
was raised in quantity from seeds, and a 
good group in a partially-shaded place was 
very effective. Tlie plunts were about 
3 feet high and bore many flowers of a 
wonderfully burnished purple. It is one 
of the best of the many Meeonopsis which 
have I*'Oil recently introduced. Like most 
of tlie others, it evidently prefers a moist 
and partially-shaded place.—S. Arnott. 

Chrysanthemums — large blooms. — 1 
have rend with much interest. “ T.’s ” 
notes ill tile issue of November 1st rr. 
" Chrysanthemums overgrown.” " T.” 
seems rather prejudiced against the 
large blooms. He also says people are get¬ 
ting weary of these monstrous blooms, but 
from u few observations which I made 
recently at our autumn show I think tin- 
large blooms come in for a fair share of 
admiration. As regards the cramming 
and higli feeding with chemicals which 

T." speaks of, I use scarcely any 
chemical at all, and from tlie re¬ 
sults obtained I can claim to have 
hlooms of first-rate quality. “ T.” is quite 
right when he says that high feeding is 
often tlie cause of flowers damping. It is 
next to impossible to get flowers to last 
any length of time on soft, sappy growth, 
the result of too much feeding. As much 
us I like the large blooms, I admire the 
single and decorative varieties. There is 
room for all classes -of the Queen of 
autumn flowers.—F! B. 
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Alexandrian Laurel in the house.— This 
graveful evergreen I grow largely under 
trees in the orchard, where it thrives with 
vigour. A handful was brought up to town 
with other indoor shrubs of the month— 
Arbutus, Laurustinus, Porno tty a, and the 
like—hut it surpasses them all in grace for 
the house. It is not half enough grown. It 
is not difficult, growing well in loamy as 
well as peaty soils, hut is not easy to get 
in a strong state in nurseries, and is a hit 
slow to start. The bright berries are an 
added charm; they come rather sparsely in 
my ground, but are none the less welcome. 
—W., Sussex. 


Erica maweana.— This charming Heath, 
which some consider a variety of E. 
cillnris and catalogue as such, while more 
weighty authorities think it is probably a 
hybrid, lias been very good this year. It 
liowered for months, and was still in 
bloom as late as November 22nd, when this 
note was written. It hears clusters of 
large, handsome, purplish-crimson flowers. 
It is quite hardy, though I have seen it 
browned in some winters, such as that of 
1912-13, when exceptionally severe frosts 
occurred after a spell of rain in a mild 
autumn and early winter. It looked very 
unhappy in the spring of this year, but 
has quite recovered. I grow it in light 
loam.— S. A KNOTT. 

The Sunningdale Pampas.— We have 
had this for some time, and are quite 
pleased with it. It is distinct from the 
other kinds, rather early, and very pretty 
in effect. I got it from the Sunningdale 
Nursery, in Surrey, and Mr. White there 
writes to us about it as follows: — 

I believe this fine silver Pampas is one of our 
seedlings. Some years ago we raised a batch 
from seed, and one proved to be very dwarf in 
habit, flowering at 4 feet high. This one we 
kept and propagated, and named it Gynerium 
argenteum pumilum: the others got distri¬ 
buted principally in the neighbourhood. 
Everyone who sees it in flower recognises it at 
once as a very fine form. We have supplied a 
good many nurserymen with it. also private 
buyers. Hitherto 1 have called it “ Best Silver 
variety,” but shall now call it “Sunningdale 
variety.” You will find pumilum is also a very 
good one and very distinct. 

A late-flowering Plantain Lily (Funkia 
lanelfolla vnr. tardiflora).—This is worth 
extended cultivation, for it blossoms 
during late autumn, a time when outdoor 
flowers are becoming scarce. Moreover, 
it lasts in good condition for a consider¬ 
able period, for plants which were in 
bloom at the end of September are still, 
late November, carrying a number of in¬ 
florescences. A native of Japan, it is met 
witli as a dense, tufted plant fl inches to 
9 inches high with many lance-shaped 
leaves appearing from numerous growths. 
The nmuve-coloured flowers are borne, 
many together, in upright inflorescences 
well above the leaves from each growth, 
and when at their best, throughout 
October, they create a good display. As 
the plant is easily increased by division in 
spring a large stock can be quickly raised. 
It will be found to be an excellent subject 
for planting as an undergrowth to beds of 
shrubs where the branches are clear of the 
ground, for the leaves form a good carpet 
during summer in addition to the showy 
nature of the flowers at a later date. It 
thrives in ordinary garden soil.—L. 


A note from Cheshire. I have often 
been surprised that Aquilegia Stuarti is 
not more grown. To me it is the prettiest 
of the Aquilegius, and is a more constant 
bloomer than most. It seems to die out 
very quickly in damp soils, while slugs 
are very fond of it. this probably partially 
accounting for its scarcity. Aquilegias 
evidently require a very dry soil, as I saw 
them growing in very hot, dry ground in 
the south of Spain, a picture of health, 
and beautiful considered as foliage plants 
alone. The plants were 2 feet across, 
grown from xcrd:/'*~}TinL one _llojvicr—a 
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beautiful white — I measured was 
3 inches across. I brought back some 
seeds, sowed them in a box, and as I 
was moving in a few months I merely 
thinned them out somewhat. They re¬ 
mained in the box when I came to my pre¬ 
sent house, for some months forgotten. 
Then I came across them and found them 
alive hut absolutely dust dry. I put them 
out in a dry border in very sandy soil, 
and they have now made quite nice plants, 
but have not flowered yet. I hope to get 
some good flowers next spring, but do not 
hope to have them 3 inches across. The 
soil in this garden is very light, and I find 
that own root Roses grow twice as 
vigorously as budded plants. I think, 
perhaps, tlie finer roots of the own root 
Roses can penetrate the soil easily, and 
thus a more active root action ensues than 
would be the case in heavy soils. Seed¬ 
ling Irises — versicolor, orientalis, and 
many species—do only too well in a hot 
position In sandy soil here.—X. Y. /., 
Cheshire. 

Canna Iridlflora Ehmannl.— There are 
few (’annas more effective in the garden 
than this. It is true that its flowers are 
somewhat smaller than those of the new 
race of (’annas lately introduced and that 
their colour is not so striking as the glar¬ 
ing scarlets and brilliant yellows of some 
of the novelties of to-day. The tint of its 
blossoms, a soft cherry-red, is, however, 
charming, and one that is rarely met with 
in the open. Plants strongly grown in 
deep, rich soil often attain a height of 
over 5 feet, the flowers, which are droop¬ 
ing, being borne about a foot above the 
highest leaf. The leaves sometimes reach 
a length of close on 3 feet. The drooping 
habit of the foliage is also a point in its 
favour, as it gives to the whole plant a far 
liner symmetry than if, as is usually the 
case with (’annas, the leaves were erect. 
In South Devon this (’anna will live 
through the winter in the open ground 
quite unprotected. The richer and deeiier 
the soil the finer will be the growth, and 
liberal applications of liquid-manure will 
l>c appreciated by tin* plant when growing 
freely. In dry weather it requires 
copious supplies of water. Near water 
the plant usually exhibits the greatest 
luxuriance.— Wynoham Fitziikkbeht. 

Nurserymen’s lists of fruits.— In reply 
to “ E. A. B.\s ” notes in your issue of 
November 15th, the particular list to 
which I referred is extremely misleading 
and of no use whatever as a guide to pur¬ 
chasers. At the same time 1 think that 
even the best lists are open to improve¬ 
ment. I do not in the least object to 
nurserymen keeping every type—good, 
bad. or indifferent—to suit the needs and 
tastes of all classes of buyers, but if such 
n list is to be of any real use It must be 
correct. In describing a fruit, its origin 
and parentage, its qualities ns a bearer, 
its habit of growth, its peculiarities on 
different stocks, its size, and colour ami 
shai>e, and season of use, and before all 
things its flavour and sweetness, or lack 
of these qualities, should be stated fairly. 
Given all the essential points, the pur¬ 
chaser could more easily select what he 
particularly wanted, and would run less 
risk of tilling his ground with varieties 
that did not please him. The nurseryman 
would in no way lose by giving an exact 
description. I think he would gain, be¬ 
cause in most cases fruits of the best 
description would mainly be selected, and 
there would be less necessity to keep 
other varieties in quantity. It is absurd 
to praise highly every fruit in the list as 
if it were of the highest merit. Of 
course, some lists are much better than 
others. I know of two or three that are 
very useful indeed.—MV. J. Farmeb. 


A November day in the garden.— 

Curiosity suggested a look round a Sussex 
garden on n drizzling wet and wind-swept 
November day in quest of flowers, and to 
make a note of any seen. It Is true that 
the season has been an open one, and there 
are many things lingering that should be 
at rest, yet one would scarcely expect to 
meet with so inany good things quite fresh 
in the deplorable gloom. From bush and 
climbing Roses u good armful of flowers 
could have been gathered without trouble, 
some of the fragrant blooms of Zephiriu 
Drouhin being specially fine. Of the 
Clematis there were many flowers of Nellie 
Moser. A pretty, graceful spray of Lord 
Derby was trailing over a wooden tripod, 
while here and there a single flower of 
some kind, untouched by rain, could just 
be seen embedded in Rose-leaves on an old 
Oak fence, or a white, rain-soaked flower 
drooping its head on the branch of a Mag¬ 
nolia. The Canary Creeper, quite unpro¬ 
tected on a fence, was full of its pretty 
and quaint yellow flowers. The top of an 
old stone wall was graced by many trusses 
of Solarium jasininoides. the white flowers 
very effective in the shadow of an old Yew 
as a background. Close by, and as though 
at the beginning rather than nearing the 
end of its flowering time. Campanula 
muralis was a perfect picture, its flowers 
and foliage almost hiding the stone edging 
of a large bed. The most delightful tiling 
seen was the Shamrock Pea in two vases, 
standing on the stone coping of a Water 
Lily tank, its pretty blue flowers and 
Shamrock-like leaves falling gracefully 
over and quite obscuring the sides of each 
vase. A little way on, it was covering a 
low hank, trailing about and spreading 
over the stone pathway. Beautiful, too, 
were the several patches, full of unojiened 
flowers, of Convolvulus mauritanicus on a 
rocky bank and in other places. Despite 
its tiglitly-closed flowers the bright red 
foliage of Oxnlis eorniculatn rubra gave 
life to a group of Roses which had 
but an occasional flower, and were shorn 
of their foliage by the wind. Occasion¬ 
ally a small rock shrub or flower was 
met with, but most charming of all were 
several little patches of the Violet Cress on 
a rocky bank and on the stone roof of 
the porchway. Many a fine spray of a 
dark or white Bush Honeysuckle could 
have been cut; also sprays from a group of 
Veronicas that promise more to come if 
the frost keeps off. Of annuals, there 
were many In fine flower, and not by any 
means to be despised, for they were so dis¬ 
posed ns to take the places of tilings long 
past—a very good reason for their being. 


TEACHING GARDENING IN ILLINOIS. 
It should ho well taught judging by the 
list of professors of the art in one college— 
Urhana. 

J. C. Blair, Chief. 

T. J. Br krill. Forestry. 

J. W. Lloyd, Olericulture. 

C. 8. Crandall, Plant Breeding. 

H. B. Dorner, Floriculture. 

B. 8 . Pickett, Pomology. 

O. S. Watkins, Chemistry. 

E. W. Bailey, Plant Breeding. 

R. R. Root, Landscape Gardening. 

Wilhelm Miller, Landscape Horticulture. 

C. M. Robinson, Civic Design. 

W. A. Ruth. Chemistry. 

A. H. Nehrling, Floriculture. 

(’. E. Durst, Olericulture. 

T. Bregger, Plant Breeding. 

H. W. Peaslee, Landscape Design. 

L. E. Foglesong. Landscape Gardening. 

A. J. Gunderson. Pomology. 

J. 8. Bole. Pomology. 

F. W. M untie. Floriculture. 

F. A. C. Smith, Landscape Design. 

G. L. Peltier, Pathology. 

J. J. Gardner, Pomology. 

,T. Hutchinson, Floriculture. 

F. A. Aust. Landscape Design. 

C. B. Sayre, Olericulture. 

R. W. Hoffman, Landscape Gardening. 

A. 8. Colby, Pomology. 

C. C. Rees, Pathology. 

It may be noted there are seven professors 
of landscape gardening. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON GLORY OP 
L ITT LE WO RTII. 

This belongs to the group which had its 
origin in tho crossing of one of the de¬ 
ciduous Rhododendrons popularly termed 
Azaleas, and an evergreen kind. The 
variety Glory of Littleworth, a truss of 
which we figure to-day, has the thin tex¬ 
tured foliage common to its clhss. The 
flowers are of a creamy white tint, with a 
conspicuous blotch of orange on the 
upper part. 

Syringa Bretschneiderl. — Although 
little more than thirty years have elapsed 


1} inch to 2.j inches wide, with stalks be¬ 
tween 2 inches and 3 inches in length. The 
rosy-lilac flowers appear in June, after the | 
blooms of the garden Lilacs are over, and 
they are produced in large, branched | 
panicles from the ends of the branches, j 
Towards the back of a shrubbery it makes 
an appropriate object, whilst it is well 
suited for planting in the open to form a 
specimen.—D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS WITH 
COLOURED BARK. 

The various trees and shrubs which have 
bright-coloured bark make an important 
addition to the winter attractions of the 


plant, whilst Rosa alpina has also red 
bark. Rubus cratiegifolius is another 
shrub with dark red stems. Amongst 
yellows, Salix alba vitelliua is one of the 
most conspicuous. This, with the other 
coloured-stemmed Willows, should be 
planted in the vicinity of water, where the 
colour will be reflected and add additional 
interest. The colour of Willow’ bark is 
always brightest when the branches are 
cut down annually, the pruning being done 
in March. A second golden-stemmed 
Willow is found in J*?. babylonica ramulis 
aureis, a tree with weeping branches. 
There is, however, some doubt about this 
tree being correctly named. Some authori¬ 
ties place it with S. alba. Another shrub 



Rhododendron Glory of Liltle'xorih . 


since this showy Lilac w T as introduced to 
Paris from Northern China, it has already 
been known under a variety of names. It 
was described in the “ Revue Hortieole ” 
in 1888 as S. Einodi, var. rosea, and in the 
same year a description of it appeared in 
“Garden and Forest” (p. 521) under the 
name of S. villosa. It is, however, quite 
distinct from both the Himalayan S. 
Emodi and the Chinese S. villosa, and is 
now named S. Bretsclineideri. Well- 
grown plants are met with as shapely 
specimens at least 12 feet in height and 
10 feet or 12 feet in diameter. The leaves, 
glabrous and dark green above, and 
glaucous with a soft pubescence beneath, 



landscape. Such plants thrive in ordinary 
garden soil and often succeed under con¬ 
ditions which are not considered ideal for 
many kinds of shrubs. The most con¬ 
spicuous colours are red, yellow, brown, 
and silver or grey, with now and then a 
plant having bright green stems. 

Red is conspicuous in the Cornus family, 
the various forms of C. alba being very 
prominent, whilst C. stolonifera and C. 
Baileyana are also very showy. The red¬ 
stemmed Willow, a form of Salix alba 
vitellina which is sometimes called the 
Cardinal Willow, is also very attractive, 
whilst another Willow with reddish bark, 
also a form of S. alba, is britzensis. 
Bcrberis virescens is another red-barked 


with yellow bark is found in Cornus 
stolonifera var. flaviramea. 

There are numerous shrubs with bright 
brown bark, one of the most effective be¬ 
ing Philadelphus Lemoinel erectus, 
[ although all the Philadelphuses are showy. 
Stephanandra flexuosa and S. Tanakas are 
conspicuous in this group, as are also many 
of the Spineus, Rubus speetabilis, R. 

| odoratus, IL nutkanus, the Neillias, 
Deutzias, Forsytliia suspensa. and Ribes 
sanguineum. Arbutus And i ncline and A. 
Menziesii may also be referred to in this 
group, for the young bark is very con¬ 
spicuous after the older bark has been 
shed. Silver and glaucous-coloured bark 
is ijem^ in -several instancy particularly 
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amongst tbo Rnbusos. The best-known 
speeies is R. bifiorus, which is often 
spoken of as the ” whitewnshed-stemmed 
Bramble.” Then there is its Chinese 
variety, qiiinquefforus, an even stronger 
plant, together with such kinds as It. 
Insiostylus, (iiraldianus, trianthus reddish 
with glaucous bloom, Thihetamis, and 
leticodermis. Salix daphnoides is the 
handsomest of the pin ucous-barked 
Willows, whilst of trees the most conspicu¬ 
ous with silver bark are the Birches, 
Betula verrucosa, B. Ermanni, B. 
ulmifolia, B. Maxiuiowiczii, B. papyrifera, 
etc. B. nigra, the Red Birch of the United 
States, is conspicuous by reason of its 
rough, red-brown bark. Acer pennsyl- 
vanicum. the Moose Wood of North 
America, differs from most trees by having 
its greenish-brown bark striped with white, 
the same peculiarity being noticeable in 
A. rufinerve. The Larches are, perhaps, 
the most conspicuous of deciduous coni¬ 
ferous trees, their bark being bright 
brown, but Taxodium distichum is also 
boldly outlined amongst other trees by 
reason of its brown bark. Bright greens 
are to be found in Ieycesteria formosa, 
the various Brooms, Kerria japonica, and 
the Ephedras. 

Whenever these subjects are planted for 
the sake of their winter effect it is always 
desirable that they should be placed in 
good-sized groups in commanding posi¬ 
tions, where their presence may be noticed 
from a considerable distance. D. 


FRUIT. 

SWEET CHERRIES. 

Being the earliest of outdoor fruits to 
rii>en, the Cherry is always welcomed by 
the masses. The source from which the 
main supplies are derived are the Kentish 
orchards, hut considerable quantities are 
also sent to market from Cherry-pro¬ 
ducing districts in other parts of the 
country. In a season when the trees bear 
abundantly. Cherries are to be seen in 
quantity on all hands up and down the 
country, and can then lie purchased at 
such a cheap rate that, speaking literally, 
they may be said to tie within the reach of 
all. A plentiful crop, therefore, confers a 
great boon on the community at large, be¬ 
cause if it were not for the fact that 
Cherries are grown on such an extensive 
scale, and bear so abundantly in favour¬ 
able seasons, thousands would never have 
an opportunity of even tasting them. It is, 
of course, orchard-grown fruits which are 
disposed of in the open markets, and 
through other channels during the Cherry 
season. These, as far as appearances are 
concerned, leave nothing to be desired, but 
owing to a variety of circumstances which 
precludes their being left on the trees to 
become matured before gathering, they 
are generally under-ripe when despatched 
to market. So long as they are sweet the 
general public, who arc not very critical 
in tiie matter, do not complain. But there 
is a wide difference in the flavour of 
orchard-grown Cherries and tiiose pro¬ 
duced either by bush-trees in the <qien 
garden arid such as arc grown and 
trained against walls. Those who are con¬ 
tent witli tlic former never realise what a 
rich and delicious flavour a fully-ripened 
Cherry possesses. The same result, but iu 
a higher degree, is also obtained by culti¬ 
vating them under glass, but it is only 
where glass structures are numerous that 
one can lie set aside for this purpose. All 
the same, it pays to grow Cherries under 
glass, for. in addition to enhanced flavour, 
there is, under good management, the cer¬ 
tainty of a good crop always resulting. 
With regard to /- •> 
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Wall culture, this method is within 
the reach of all possessed of walled-in 
gardens, and wherever climatic conditions 
are favourable. If care is taken to pro¬ 
tect tiie blossoms in spring, and to deal 
promptly with insect pests while tiie trees 
arc making their growth, excellent crops 
of very flue fruit may then lie had. If a 
long succession is desired, this, too, may 
be achieved by planting trees against 
walls varying in aspect from that of 
south-east to that of due north. Where 
wall space is not available, then recourse 
may be bad to cultivating the trees in tiie 
form of bushes or pyramids, and if the 
right varieties are selected they do well, 
and bear full crops of fine fruit. In either 
case, the fruits, owing to protection from 
the depredations of birds being easily and 
adequately afforded, can hang on the trees 
until they are fully ripe, and it is only 
those who go to the trouble of cultivating 
the Cherry ill one or other of the fore¬ 
going methods who are able to obtain the 
fruit in the highest degree of perfection. 
Soil. —Where the soil is not suitable it 
can generally lie made so in a garden, for 
planting in this case is quite a different 
matter from that when an orchard is 
being planted, as tlie question of expense 
and labour then precludes the substitution 
of soil of a more suitable nature when the 
staple is not all that could be wished. As 
the time for planting is close at hand, 
advantage should he taken of flue weather 
to open out the holes, and to add. where 
necessary, other ingredients to render the 
staple more suited to the Cherry, or to 
substitute for the soil dug out that of a 
more suitable nature. Lime in some 
form or other is necessary for Cherries. 
This can be supplied either in the form of 
fresh-slaked lime or lime rubbish. Basic 
slag and bone-meal are also good for 
working in with tiie soil. Where the sub¬ 
soil shows signs of being wet, or contain¬ 
ing more moisture than is good for the 
well-being of the trees, draining in the case 
of an orchard must be resorted to, but in 
preparing stations for trees in a garden 
tiie difficulty cun often be overcome simply 
by taking out tiie subsoil to a depth of 
!> inches or 12 inches deeper than is neces¬ 
sary, and putting in broken bricks, 
clinkers, and rough gravel to that depth 
to act as drainage, and render the soil 
above it drier and warmer. When water 
collects in the holes after being dug, 
drains must then be laid to take it away, 
as Cherries will not flourish in any but a 
well-drained soil. As to 
Selection op varieties, this matter, as 
far as private gardens are concerned, is 
governed in a great measure by individual 
taste, some preferring tile firm flesh of the 
Bigarreau and Heart Cherries, while 
others have a predilection for the softer 
flesh of the Duke and Guigne varieties. 
The latter are the best to grow as bushes 
or pyramids. In both sections are to be 
found some of the best Cherries in cultiva¬ 
tion, but exigencies of space forbid their 
bring enumerated at length here. A few 
of the best Bigarreau and Heart varieties 
for gardens are Frogmore Early, Jahou- 
luy, Do Schreken, Emperor Francis, Noir 
de Schmidt, Monstreqse de Mezel, 
Napoleon, Amber, Elton, Governor Wood, 
Early Rivers, Black Circassian, Oca lit 
d’neldefingen, and Ramon Oliva. Of the 
Duke and Guigne Cherries there arc May, 
Royal, Late, and Archduke, Empress 
Eugenie, Duchess de I’alleau, Belle lie 
Orleans, Guigne d’Annonay, and Belle 
Agatiie. A. W. 


Treatment of young Vines.— Would you 
please give me a little advice respecting the 
treatment of several young Vines? They are 
two years old. raised from eyes. The parent 
Vine is a seedling raised some years ago, hut 


was rather disappointing owing to the berries 
shanking, and was discarded. Two years ago 
I was advised to try some plants raised from 
eyes. They are now about 5 feet, high anil 
about as thick at the base as an ordinary lead 
pencil, and have three or four side shoots 
about 2 feet 6 inches long. Would you kindly 
say if it is necessary to cut back the main 
growth, and. if so, how far, ami shorten the 
side shoots, and, if so, iiow much?—J. 
Gotham. 

[The Vine rods in question being no 
more than o feet in length, and no thicker 
than nil ordinary lend pencil, would be 
best shortened back at once to the level of 
the wall plate, or top of the wall at the 
front, of the vinery, if the wood is ripe 
and leaves on the point of dropping. You 
can then train up new rods next season, 
when, all conditions being right at the 
roots, and with correct cultural treatment 
afforded, they should make robust growth 
and give a good account of themselves the 
year after.] 

Apples from Devonshire. — King of 
Tompkins County apiieurs to thrive ill 
tiie southern counties of England. I 
have had some from Devonshire that 
are perfect in size, colour, and 
flavour. It is a very fine Apple indeed— 
sweet, soft-fleshed, and of good flavour; 
almost equal to Cox's Orange, but not of 
such a perfect flavour. Wherever It 
succeeds it should be largely grown. As 
to its keeping qualities I cannot spenk, 
lint if it is good in February, ns tiie lists 
state, it is a most desirable Apple. Per¬ 
haps some of the readers of Gardening 
Illustrated will oblige with tlieir ex¬ 
perience of it. I have n tree of it which is 
a splendid healthy grower and should 
bear next year. Ailington Pippin, 
also grown in Devonshire, is of nice ap¬ 
pearance, but unless later on it becomes 
less acid I should not care for it. I have 
not yet found any descendants of Cox's 
Orange that are equal to tile parent unless, 
perhaps, James Grieve. Kerry Pippin, 
from Devonshire, is also rather too acid 
for my taste. Gascoyne's Seedling ns 
grown in Devonshire is a good general 
purpose Apple, not of the first class for 
dessert, but eatable aud also good for 
cooking.— W. J. Farmer. 

Late Apples —I suppose there is a 
reason if we knew it why our nursery¬ 
men continue to flood the country with 
Apple-trees no experienced grower cares 
to plant. Lane's- Prince Albert is one of 
the best Apples, and is met with every¬ 
where, and gives satisfaction, and a good 
sized orchard of it would pay. Wellington 
I have always considered the best late 
sauce Apple I have ever met with, and it is 
a fairly good bearer. As a late variety 
there are not many better Apples than 
Bromley's Seedling. Alfriston is a 
Sussex Apple, and one of the best, and is 
good for eating raw when.it is mellow in 
March and April. To Annie Elizabeth, I 
will add Newton Wonder (o complete tiie 
half dozen ot' really good late Apples. 
Blenheim Orange is a good Apple, but. it 
requires a special sile, and should lie 
i planted early in life by those who wish 
for fruit during (heir time. There is, of 
! course, some satisfaction in working for 
posterity. Plant it on the Crab, and give 
it plenty of room. There is plenty of 
good Apples besides those named—Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Ailington Pippin, and 
Ribston Pippin, where the soil suits it. 
and the same may lie said of Lord Bur¬ 
leigh, which, when I grew it years ago, was 
tiie best Apple for late dessert.—E. Hon- 
DAY. 

Good Apricot-trees. —About forty years 
ago two old Apricot-trees growing in the 
garden of a Somersetshire rectory fruited 
to perfection year after year. They 
occupied tiie whole'll a wall 50 feet long, 
and facing due sputh, at the back of some 
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stables. From their lowest branches to 
the projecting thatched eaves they were 
covered with fruit. At the base of the 
wall was a narrow border about 1 foot in 
width. Outside the border was a G-ineh 
wide Grass edging, then a 3-feet gravel 
path, then a steep Grass bank, at the foot 
of which, and about «S feet below the sur¬ 
face level at the wall, grew an enormous 
Ilex, whose branches swept the ground 
and came to within 20 feet of the Apricots. 
On the west, almost touching the Ilex, 
stood two immense white Poplars, while 
on the east a steep slope was crowned by 
large Portugal Laurels backed by de¬ 
ciduous trees. Attention in the way of 
mulching and watering was never given, 
though, doubtless, the roots took toll of 
the stable drain that ran beneath the j 
border, and the sharp fall in the ground I 
naturally ensured good drainage. A more : 
sheltered position it would have been diffi¬ 
cult to And, but it is hard to see how. ' 


do not think any border need exceed 2 feet 
in depth. Top-dressing and feeding on 
the surface may add to the depth a little, 
but the loots will be nearer the surface 
and will be more under the influence of 
the sun’s warmth, and there will be a 
better chance of giving extra nourishment 
in the water when required.—E. II. 

Pear Stocks. —With regard to the ques¬ 
tion raised by “ Kirk ” as to the suitability 
of the Quince ns a stock for Pears, I have, 
as the result of a long experience gained 
in various parts of the country, long re¬ 
garded the Quince as the best stock for all 
the choice varieties of Pears for the 
garden that will succeed on it, not only 
from the fact that earlier fruiting is In¬ 
duced than is the case with trees worked 
on the free stock, but because the fruits 
are liner and possessed of higher quality, 
as well as being very prolific. All varie¬ 
ties that are a success worked direct on 
the Quince I have always found satisfac- 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

1 ADAM’S NEEDLE AND TORCH LILY 
IN THE HOUSE. 

At first sight these vigorous, hardy things 
do not seem very well suited to the house, 
but this year I have found them very 
useful indeed. The Torch Lilies do not 
show so well in a photograph, but they 
look very well in a large room, and the 
Yuccas of the ordinary flowering kinds 
come freely in any i»oor.soil, the best to 
flower being Y. flaccida and Y. lilamen- 
I tosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Beauty, early and late, in window- 
boxes. —Window gardening with many 
people is looked upon as a summer 
arrangement only, consequently one finds 








Adam's Needle and Torch Lilies in the house . 


hemmed in as these trees were on all sides 
by trees, mostly evergreen, the wood be¬ 
came sufficiently ripened to perfect such 
fine crops of fruit, especially as the situa¬ 
tion was low and damp, a midstream, 
which often overflowed its banks during 
the winter, running less than 100 yards 
away. In Devon Apricots do badly, and 
it is rare to see a tree hearing a good 
crop.—W y \dham Fitzheubekt. 

Renewing Vine borders.—This is a good 
season for lifting roots and renewing 
borders. Some borders which I have had 
to deal with have been deeper than I 
think necessary. Away back in the past 
it was the custom in some places to bury 
dead animals in the borders. Possibly, 
for a few years, larger bunches and berries 
might be obtained, and then failure in the 
shape of shanking and other diseases ap- 
]>eared, and it was necessary to clear the 
whole out and begin afresh without the 
carrion and with shallower borders. I 

Google 


tory in the way of growth. With regard 
to those which make slow progress on this 
same stock many can be cured of the evil 
by the process of double grafting, i.e., to 
work them on vigorous-growing sorts, such 
as Pitmaston Duchess or Beurre Bachelior, 
which are already on the Quince. I have 
not now the facilities for making experi¬ 
ments in this direction as was the case 
some few years back, but the results then 
obtained from the practice of double 
grafting were of a very satisfactory 
nature. Some varieties will not yield good 
results when worked on the Quince, how¬ 
ever well they may be treated, and for 
these' there is no help but to graft them 
on the Pear stock. They are, however, in 
a minority. While such varieties as do 
succeed on the Quince continue to yield 
such satisfactory returns as regards 
growth, crop, and quality, I should not 
feel inclined to substitute trees on the free 
stock for them.- A. W. 


little attempt at beautifying the sills 
much before May. But signs are not 
wanting that changes are occurring even 
in the matter of window gardening. It is 
being recognised that in bulbs alone there 
is the possibility of making window-sills 
specially charming. We see this in the 
provision of boxes of Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
('hionodoxas, and Scillas — small things 
it is true, but capable of bringing 
much brightness in the spring. Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Wallflowers, and Forget- 
me-nots may also be got in now. 
The tendency to arrange for a spring 
show may he traced not a little to 
the cheapness of bulbs. Every year enter¬ 
prising firms vie with each other in offer¬ 
ing collections that only a few years ago 
would have been deemed impossible at the 
price now quoted. And not only is the 
spring ushered in with bloom and 
beauty on the, Wjindpjipsills, but the 
autumnal days are made richer by feast? 
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of colour. The blossoms of Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums are still with us when the 
earliest Chrysanthemums are opening 
their blooms, and the first of the Star- 
worts in dwarf varieties are being requisi¬ 
tioned for the boxes on the sill. Even in 
the darkest days of winter one need not 
be quite free from tenants in the boxes, 
either in the shape of sturdy Wallflowers 
or dwarf shrubs. It is this perpetual 
occupancy of the boxes that those who 
have such receptacles should aim at. We 
certainly miss much when we look upon 
them as being useful only for finding a 
lodging for summer-flowering plants. 


ORCHIDS. 

DEN Pit O BIU M PEAK El. 

Tins, which produces its pure-white 
flowers in short, cluster-like racemes 
during late summer and autumn, was dis¬ 
covered by Col. Pea re, in 1882, on the 
island of Dina gat, one of the Philippine 
group. Tlie stems are each from 24 inches 
to 3i> inches long, the top part clothed with 
leaves, which remain for two or three 
years. This Pend rob ium grows more or 
less throughout the year, so it ought never 
to be dried ofl like I), nobile and many of 
tlie hybrids. It requires warm-house 
treatment at all times, and to be success¬ 
ful a light position must be given it in the 
warm Orchid-house or plant stove. The 
pots, which should not be large, should be 
filled to one-third of their depth with 
drainage, tlie surface of the compost being 
brought just above the rim. The rooting 
medium consists of Osinunda fibre, peat, 
and Sphagnum Moss in equal parts, and 
when repotting press it moderately firm. 
Never allow the plants to become very dry, 
but less water will be required during the 
winter months. 

A suitable companion to D. Dearci is P. 
Sandenv. The short racemes are borne on 
the upper parts of the stems, and hear 
from three to four flowers. These arc 
mostly white, tlie lip also white lined with 
green, while tlie side lobes are marked 
with blackish-purple. The blooms are of 
good substance, a ml it should become 
popular when better known. It is stated 
to be very free flowering and to possess a 
s t l ong cons t i t u t ion S a do x . 


SOIL FOR ORCHIDS AND ITS 
PREPARATION. 

lx all probability the selection of the best 
soil and its preparation often prove a 
stumbling block to many amateurs, while 
even some professional gardeners have 
only tlie slightest knowledge of this im¬ 
portant part of orchid culture. Only re¬ 
cently I came across some plants potted 
in tan and lumps of charcoal. Where a 
general collection of Orchids is cultivated, 
Osmunda fibre or A1 fibre will he in great 
demand. It is extensively used for 
Cattleyas and their allies, Oncidiums, 
Odontoglossums, Dendrobiums, and, in 
less proportions, for several other genera. 
There is scarcely any waste, and where 
only a small quantity is needed it can he 
pulled to pieces and cut up into 1-inch 
lengths with a pair of ordinary sheep 
shears, but in all large establishments an 
old chaH-cutting machine is employed. 
Peat is still used in conjunction with 
other ingredients, hut it has been largely 
suiKM’seded by tlie fibres quoted above, be¬ 
cause it is diilicult to procure in a good 
fibrous condition, while there is always a 
lot of waste even from tlie best of grades. 
It should bo pulled to pieces about the 
size of a large walnut, removing all the 
sticks in tlie process and afterwards sift¬ 
ing out tlie dust. Where Cypripediums, 
Culanthes, aml^otber strong-rooting 
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Orchids are grown a little of the best 
fibrous loam must be procured. It should 
not be too rotten, the most suitable being 
about ten months or twelve months old. 
It should be prepared ia a similar way to 
peat. At one time Belgian leaf soil was 
in great request by many Orchid growers, 
but it is now practically discarded, for, 
although the growth of the plants was 
excellent, tlie flowers were df poor sub¬ 
stance. Since then Oak and Beech leaves 
have been used when mixed with fibre, 
etc., for Odontoglossums and several 
other Orchids, and whenever I have a 
plant that refuses to grow satisfactorily 
I try a few partly-decayed leaves, with 
usually good results. It is not leaf soil in 
tlie ordinary gardening sense. The leaves 
are collected in the autumn and stored in 
a dry shed till they are required. All the 
sticks and rubbish are removed, and then 
the leaves are rubbed through a i-inch 
mesh sieve. When the dust has been sifted 
out a nice flaky material is left, which is 
much enjoyed by some Orchids. Sphag¬ 
num Moss has been used for Orchids since 
the early days, but at present it is only 
employed sparingly for large specimens. 
With all small seedlings it is a necessity, 
but requires to be cut up rather fine or it 
soon smothers the tiny planti. It must 
he carefully hand-picked and a sharp 
look-out kept for slugs, or many will be 
introduced to the bouses through this 
material. 0. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Disas. In your paper of August 
16th I notice an article re Cape Orchid Disa 
grandiflora. Some time ago I climbed Table 
Mountain especially to get a few of these beau¬ 
tiful Orchids. They were found to grow chiefly 
in the crevices of rocks in a kind of Moss, 
where the early morning dew trickled down 
and so kept them moist. I also found them on 
the banks of streams up there, but these did 
not seem to grow so well as those in the 
crevices of rocks. I tried to grow them under 
similar conditions, and planted them in Moss, 
and allowed a tap to continually drip on to 
them, but for some reason they gradually 
rotted away. Can you inform me how they 
have been grown here, as I should like to try 
them again, and, if in soil, what soil is best?— 
W. Hart. 

[This, known as “ The Pride of Table 
Mountain,” should be potted in a mixture 
of light, turfy loam and fibrous peat, 
mixed with some sharp sand and nodules 
of charcoal, the pots being well drained. 
This should be done about Christmas, or 
even earlier, as tlie plants begin to root 
during the winter months. During this 
time they may be kept in a cold frame, 
the frost being carefully excluded. In the 
summer plunge the pots in moist material 
in the frame, when plenty of air may be 
admitted, and a thin shading from tlie sun 
can be given. A moderate supply of water 
should be given to the roots, and when the 
weather is bright in the early spring, and 
tlie growth active, gentle syringing twice 
in the day will do good, as this prevents 
red-spider and black thrips, both of which 
prey upon it and do much damage, attack¬ 
ing the plants.] 

Miltonia Candida.—Of the Brazilian 
section of Miltonia M. Candida is one of 
tlie best, and flowers during the autumn 
months. It bloomed for the first time in 
this country in 1838 at Messrs. Loddiges’ 
nursery. It differs in shape and colour 
from tlie Colombian species, the lip having 
a broad funnel-like tube. All the mem¬ 
bers of tlie Brazilian group, such as M. 
Clowesi, M. cuneata, M. flavescens, M. 
Regnelli, M. speetabilis, and M. 
Kusselliana require a similar temperature 
to that for Cattleyas. Milton las enjoy 
plenty of light, but they will need shading 
from tlie direct rays of tlie sun during 
the spring and summer months, while in 
winter each plant must be brought within 
reasonable distance of the glass, and not 
shaded in any way. The repotting takes 


place when the new growths are 
beginning to push out a fresh batch of 
roots at their base, and the compost 
should consist of Osmunda fibre, peat, 
partly-decayed Oak-leaves, and Sphagnum 
Moss In equal parts, the whole cut up into 
inch lengths and thoroughly well mixed. 
Pans are the best In which to grow' it. 
From three to four bulbs behind each 
lead, or growing point, are ample, and 
in making up a specimen several pieces 
can be employed. Some of the leads ought 
to be arranged towards the centre; then 
we get an example with the growths 
equally distributed over the surface. 
Hard potting is not advised, but the soil 
must be firm, and not brought above the 
rim of tlie pan. Repotting will be neces¬ 
sary about every third year if the plants 
are carefully watered. Weak plants 
should have their flower-scapes removed 
in tlie early stages; then they soon re¬ 
gain their former vigour.—C. (4. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 

Siil—I have been abroad for some 
weeks and have only just seen your issue 
of 2-jth ult, in which you publish two 
letters rc the Royal Horticultural Society. 
I am glad to see that both your corre¬ 
spondents, if they do not go as far as I. 
consider at least that Improvements might 
be made in some respects. I do not com¬ 
plain of tlie nurserymen showing, for, as 
“ F. R. H. S.” says in his letter, “ Where 
would the shows Ik? without the nursery¬ 
men?” There I agree with him, but what 
l say is that the shows would be just as 
good, or nearly so, without the Royal 
Horticultural Society, for tlie nurserymen 
could equally well hold a fortnightly show 
in some suitable hall, and the public 
would pay their shillings at the door 
instead of their guineas to the Royal 
Horticultural Society. I cannot see what 
the Royal Horticultural Society does for 
its members. I should like to know what 
the society proposes to do witli the 
enormous profits it makes. Last year it 
made over £11,000 clear profit, and yet it 
clamours for more members. Why 
clamour for more when there are far too 
many already? I would suggest that only 
a limited number be elected in each year, 
and if llic society requires more money it 
could easily get it by charging an entrance 
fee. It is only possible to see the flowers 
at the spring and summer shows by going 
without one's lunch, and even then it is 
no easy matter. 

Your correspondent, “Gardener,’* sug¬ 
gests that more money might lie spent on 
plants to cover tlie huge and rather vulgar 
rockery at Wisley. It is certainly a 
scandal that a wealthy society like the 
Royal Horticultural Society should have 
to depend on what it can beg from Fel¬ 
lows. I do not know that more money 
siient on the Wisley garden would neces¬ 
sarily make it better, as money cannot 
command taste, and that is what one 


would like to see a little more of at 
Wisley, which is not nearly so interesting 

garden as it used to be in the late 
owner's life time, though, of course, when 
flic Iris Kicmpferi are out they are worth 
going a long way to see. I question if the 
trials of things like vegetables are of 
much use, and even whether the annual 
distribution of plants to Fellows is worth 
continuing, though I am told this is 
popular. For my part it is such long odds 
against one getting anything one wants, 
and the plants are so microscopic when 
one gets them, that I very seldom apply 
for any. Ori'il ill jMark Fenwick. 

Ahijoiiwoodt Stow-on-thc-Wold , 
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FERNS. 

ADIANTUM SIEBERTIANUM. 

We have now a vast number of Adian- 
tums of garden origin, many of which arc 
so distinct that it is practically impossible 
to detect the species from whence they 
have sprung. Such an one is Adiantum 
Siebertianum, whose general appearance 
may be gathered better from the accom¬ 
panying illustration than from any long 
description. It seems to stand in much 
the same relation to Adiantum Weigandi 
as the variety gracillimum does to the 
original Adiantum cuneatum, that is to j 


| nice light room with two windows, and though 
plenty of fronds is sent up they go brown and 
die directly. They are carefully watered, and 
no water is let stand in the bowl afterwards, 
neither are they ever burnt by hot sun. Do j 
Ferns need any feeding? I gave them cold tea 
for a time, but it made no difference. I have 
been told it is good for house plants. There 
is no gas in the room.— Shropshire. 

[It is practically impossible to assign 
any definite reason for your Ferns doing 
so badly, as there may be many and 
various causes for it. In the first place, 
they may be either too wet or too dry, the 
young fronds may be preyed on by slugs or 
weevils, the roots may be in poor condi¬ 
tion, or the selection may consist of kinds 
I that need a warmer structure. The 


fulvum, Asplenium bulbiferum, Aspleniuw 
Colensoi, Blechnum -occidentale, Cyrto- 
miurn falcatum, Cyrtomium Fortunei, 

| Davallia cana liens is, Davallia Mariesi, 
Dicksonia antaretiea, Lastrea aristata 
variegata, Lastrea varia, Neplirolepis 
exaltata, Onychium japonicum, Osmunda 
palustris. Polypodium nureum, Pteris 
cretica and varieties, Pteris longifolin, 
Pteris serrulata and varieties, Pteris tre- 
mula, and Pteris Wimsctti. If your 
plants are all in a poor way, little can now 
be done to improve them, but about the 
end of February they should l>c repotted. 
Before this is done all the plants must be 
gone over and any dead or disfigured 




Adiantum Siebertianum. From a photograph in Messrs. H. B. May and Sons' nursery at Edmonton. 


say, while the fronds are of about the 
same size the pinnules are very much 
smaller. Adiantum Weigandi itself is of 
garden origin, and was sent here from 
the United States of America many years 
ago. An award of merit was bestowed 
upon Adiantum Siebertianum at the j 
summer show at Holland Park, where it 
gained many admirers. The ruddy tint ot 
the young fronds forms a pleasing feature 
of this Fern. 


FAILURE OF FERNS. 

I shall be much obliged if you can tell me 
why my Ferns do so badly. None really I 
flourish and do well, though I am told they 
should do well under Vines in a greenhouse. 

I also have a Maiden hair on a table in a 
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Maiden-hair is by no means one of the 
best Ferns for a dwelling-house, and no 
doubt the cause of the fronds of your 
plant turning brown is that the atmo¬ 
sphere is much too dry for it. You ask : 
Do Ferns need any feeding? Our reply 
is that when the pots are furnished with 
healthy roots Ferns are undoubtedly bene¬ 
fited by an occasional stimulant. We do 
not, however, look upon cold tea in that 
light—in fact, should regard it as more 
harmful than otherwise. At all events, 
rain-water is far more beneficial to plants. 
Given healthy plants to begin with, the 
following should do well in the green¬ 
house, even if they are underneath the 
VinesAdiantum decorum, Adiantum 


fronds cut off. In potting, as much of the 
old and exhausted soil as possible should 
be removed. If the roots are in a poor 
state you will probably find that in some 
cases at least the plants can be well ac¬ 
commodated in pots smaller than those 
they are now in. At all events the size of 
the pot chosen must deiieiul upon the con¬ 
dition of the plant. All the Ferns above 
enumerated will thrive in a compost made 
lip of two-thirds good fibrous loam to one- 
third leaf-mould or peat and a liberal 
sprinkling of silver sand. It must not be 
too fine, but of an open, porous character, 
and should be pressed down evenly and 
made moderately firm. Be very careful 
for a time with tiie watWirig-pot.] 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CERTIFICATED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
On tiie first day of the show of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society at the 
Crystal Palace on November 5th, Oth, aud 
7th, the Floral Committee had before them 
about seventy new varieties. There is now 
a registration fee of Is. for each variety 
placed before the Committee, and this can 
have no other than a salutary effect and 
must check the number of new varieties 
staged. Tiie following varieties received 
honours: — 

Mue. Theresa Morel. —This is an ex¬ 
hibition Japanese of attractive form and 
of reflexing and drooping character; 
colour, light sulphur-yellow.' First-class 
certificate to Messrs. W. Wells and Co., 
Ltd., Merstham, Surrey. 

Buttercup. —A refined single of good 
quality 4J inches to 5 Indies in diameter, 
with about four rows of fairly broad 
florets evenly disposed round a disc of 
moderate size. It is a beautiful flower 
and the colour is a rich golden buttercup- 
yellow. First-class certificate to Mr. Geo. 
Mileham, Emlyn House Gardens, Leather- 
head. 

I’ink Pearl. —A pretty decorative 
Japanese from 5 inches to C inches in dia¬ 
meter and of ideal character for market 
growers; colour, soft pink. First-class 
certificate to Messrs. H. J. Jones, Ltd., 
Lewisham. 

Mrs. It. C. Pulling. —This is a large 
exhibition incurved Japanese of splendid 
quality; florets, broad, incurving; colour, 
lemon-yellow. First-class certificate to 
Messrs. II. J. Jones. 

Mrs. II. J. Jones. —This has very long 
florets that build up an exhibition bloom 
of drooping and elegant character. The 
colour is described as lemon-yellow, but 
there is more green in the colouration than 
is usually seen in a lemon. First-class 
certificate also to Messrs. H. J. Jones’ 
Nurseries, Ltd. 

Rosalind. —For market growers and 
others who are on the look-out for a de¬ 
corative Japanese of good quality this 
variety has an especial interest. The 
flowers are of medium size and are neatly 
reflexed; florets of medium breudtli; 
colour, rosy terra-cotta. First-class certi¬ 
ficate to Messrs. Gragg, Harrison, and 
Gragg, Heston, Middlesex. 

Isobel Felton. —An immense single of 
good quality, having several rows of long, 
broad florets with disc of moderate pro¬ 
portion; colour, pale yellow. First-class 
certificate to Mr. Norman Davis, Frarn- 
field, Sussex. 

Mrs. J. Gibson. —This is a large exhibi¬ 
tion Japanese of good quality; florets long, 
reflexiug in very even fashion; colour, 
mauve-pink on white ground. First-class 
certificate to Messrs. W. Wells and Co., 
Ltd. 

Golden Mensa. —This is sure to be 
]«jpular. It is a rich yellow sport from 
That ideal single Mensa. In every respect 
but colour it is identical witli the parent 
variety. First-class certificate also to 
Messrs. Wells. 

Manor House Gem. —Another excellent 
market Japanese of medium size. It is an 
incurved Japanese aud the colour is 
golden-bronze. Commended; from tiie 
Manor House Nurseries, Ltd., Cardiff. 

Yellow Caprice. —This is a bright 
yellow sport from tiie well-known Caprice 
du Printemps family of market Chrysan¬ 
themums, and was represented by a freely- 
flowered plant in a 5-inch pot. The colour 
is a tone of bright yellow. Commended; 
from Messrs. Butler Bros., Bexley Heath, 
Kent. 

Muriel Patching.— A beautiful anemone- 
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centred single about 4 inches in diameter 
and having about four rows of florets 
evenly disposed round a disc of moderate 
size; colour, blush-pink with whitish 
centre. Commended; from Messrs. Cragg, 
Harrison, and Cragg. 

Mrs. G. Mileham. —This is a single 
about 4 inches in diameter of lovely form 
and good quality, having three to four 
rows of florets of good breadth neatly dis¬ 
posed round a disc of fair size; colour, 
rich yellow. Commended; from Mr. Geo. 
Mileham. 

A few promising varieties the Committee 
expressed a wish to see again were : — 

Glorious.— A delightful yellow sport 
from Mrs. Loo Thomson, the beautiful 
primroise sport from the single Mensa. 

Ethel Stredwick.—T his is a beautiful 
medium to large reflexiug Japanese. 

Clara Gould. —Anemone seedlings are 
scarce, and for this reason we welcome 
this new sort, which has much to commend 
it. ___ E» G. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS : THE 
CUTTINGS. 

Excepting in the case of just a few sorts 
like Hon. Mrs. Lopes, which requires a 
very long season to perfect it, there is no 
necessity to begin propagating before the 
New Year. These exceptional sorts, too, 
may well be left to those growers who go 
in largely for show blooms. To the 
general cultivator, more especially to the 
amateur, it is advisable to do without 

them. For the greater number of persons, 

then, well on in January is soon enough 
to start putting in cuttings for another 
year’s plants. Meantime it will be well 
to take care of the old roots, so that at 
that time we shall have a good supply. 
When the flowers are over the plants- have 
usually long, spindly growths at their 
base. These should be cut back almost 
close to the soil. Turn the plants out of 
the pots, trim back the ball of roots, and 
put the stools thickly into shallow boxes, 
at the same time covering their roots with 
leaf-mould or light soil. Give a soaking 
of water, then put the boxes on a shelf 
near the glass in a structure from which 
frost is kept out, anti by the time cuttings 
ure required there will be abundance of 
short, soft, healthy growths about 3 inches 
long. There are many ways of 

Rooting the cuttings. To my thinking 
the simplest method is that followed by 
specialists, who just dibble the cuttings 
about 2 inches apart into shallow boxes— 
not over 3 inches in depth—filled with 
almost any available soil. These are 
placed in a greenhouse with slight 
warmth, and in about three weeks the 
cuttings form roots. Another good plan 
is to put half-a-dozen cuttings around the 
edge of a small pot, and place these in a 
close frame within the greenhouse. The 
principal danger here is damp. If the 
glass is not oiiened for a time each day 
one is bound to lose a percentage. I do not 
like the system of one cutting in a pot. 
This is often advised, and it may be safe 
with those who can give up a cool-frame 
entirely to the cuttings, where the frame 
may be earthed up with ashes or the like 
to ward off severe weather. This cool 
method of rooting may be successful, but 
it is not often practised. The shallow box 
way has this to recommend it: We do not 
require any place except a shelf where 
there are light and a little warmth. A good 
watering is given when the cuttings are 
first put in—just to settle them—and they 
may be practically forgotten for days 
together. If we find the soil becoming dry 
we give another watering. The leaves at 
first may droop. This, however, does not 
matter. They gradually recover, and 
when once pricked up we may be sure 


that roots have formed or are forming. 
By employing shallow boxes it is unusual 
to lose a single cutting. The only thing 
against the practice is that after having 
rooted they are often allowed to remain 
too long in the boxes. This is the fault of 
the grower, who should pot singly the 
moment new leaves form—a sure sign that 
there are roots. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spidery Chrysanthemums.— I am afraid 

that this- class of Chrysanthemum is not 
grown nearly so much as it deserves to be. 
Amongst them we have many with long 
fine petals that aie specially useful for 
cutting, and what is not the least im¬ 
portant, they supply us with many flowers 
after the mid-season sorts are past their 
best. This is just as needful to the 
amateur grower as to the professional 
gardener if the house is to be kept gay for 
the longest period. Mrs. Filkins (yellow). 
Mignonette (yellow and bronze). White 
Thread, Golden Faden (chestnut), and 
-Esthetic, single (old gold), ar.e a few of 
this useful group of Chrysanthemums. ‘If 
one could take a bird’s eye view of green¬ 
houses just now I am afraid that com¬ 
paratively few would be found belonging 
to the spidery or tliread-petalled sorts, yet 
no one can say they are not beautiful!— 
W. F. D. 

The best white Chrysanthemum. —A well- 
known firm'of specialists offered a prize for the 
finest bloom of a white to be chosen from 
W. Turner, Queen Mary, and Mrs. G. Drabble. 
In London Queen Mary won, although many 
thought W. Turner, which was placed third, 
the best specimen from a show point of view. 
At Birmingham, however, we find Mrs. G. 
Drabble the leading one in a similar contest. 
Three extra fine < specimens were noted at 
Windsor in the winning stand for the King's 
cup. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. W. T. Smith.—We 

have frequently referred to this excellent 
white Japanese flower, and some time back 
noted its habit of failing in the bud stage. 
This habit during the' season has indeed been 
more general than one thought—consequently, 
very few specimens have been seen. It should 
not, however, on this account be given up. The 
next year may show it in quite different con¬ 
dition. At its best it is a bloom of surpassing 
beauty. 

Chrysanthemum Miss A. E. Roope. —This, 
perhaps the best of all yellow Japanese kinds 
for show, has failed with many because of the 
flower-buds appearing at unsuitable times. 
More especially was this noticeable in early 
June, when it should have formed leaves. 
There may not be this difficulty another year 
if one starts with good cuttings. The grandest 
flowers of it seen at the shows this year were 
from Mr. H. Woolman, Birmingham. 

Chrysanthemum Felton’s Favourite is a 
charming white to grow for a quantity <jf 
medium-sized flowers. It is at its best early in 
November. The blooms are very double, yet 
not heavy, and are borne on nice stout stalks. 
The dwarf habit of the plant also commends it 
to those with glass structures of limited 
height. 

Chrysanthemum Golden Mensa. This is a 
sport and has, therefore, the ideal pointB of 
the parent. It is deeper in shade of colour 
than Mrs. Loo Thompson, another sport, the 
three excellent in every way. One would like 
to see single varieties kept to this type. It is 
equally good in spray form or as larger dis¬ 
budded blooms.—H. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Gilbert Drabble. 

The only fault of this handsome white 
Japanese flower is its lateness, and although 
many splendid specimens have been noted at 
the shows we did not see one that would not 
have been better on the plant for another 
week or so. This fault detracts from its value. 

Chrysanthemum Florrle Xing is a single 
pink variety that makes a capital pot plant. 
It was much in evidence at the recent New¬ 
port show. A very well-grown specimen, about 
a yard through, laden with blossoms, won a 
prize for the best plant in the exhibition, the 
grower being a cottager. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Edgar E. Tickle.— 
This is a welcome addition to the pink shades 
in big Japanese flowers. The strikingly-formed 
blooms are of the recurving, graceful shape, 
and are exceptionally well filled in the centre. 
The shade of colour is lilac-pink. It is good 
enough to be included among the best of the 
show kinds. 

Chrysanthemum Buttercup.— Probably this 
is the deepest-coloured yellow of any single yet 
exhibited. In character of bloom it is much 
like the Mensa type, aud is most likely a 
seedling from it. Anyway, this should be 
be noted as being a taking new sort, and be 
added to the best collections. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LATE-BLOOMING PHLOXES. 


CLEMATIS SIEBOLDI. 

The charm of the Clematis Is not easily 
exhausted, and I am now (towards the end 
of November) enjoying the flowers of some 
beautiful large kinds. The sort figured I 
never had the pleasure of growing, and 
have rarely seen it, but never so fine as 
in Miss 'Wilhnott's garden this year. I 
think it is a hybrid. In any case, its 


Mn. J. Corxiiill, page 733, in referring to 
some herbaceous Phloxes exhibited in the 
middle of October, says: “ It would be in¬ 
teresting to learn how they were grown,” 
and, further, inquires whether they were 
“ the ordinary kinds or the old late-bloom¬ 
ing varieties that are seldom seen nowa¬ 
days.” The exhibits referred to were of 
the modern race of these plants, their 
October flowering the product of late 


and subsequently treated on the same 
lines as the other flower named, and not 
only afforded a welcome variety in decora¬ 
tion, but were greatly admired to boot. 
Moreover, these ]X)t-grown examples made 
splendid stuff for the borders the follow¬ 
ing year, and greatly assisted in maintain¬ 
ing a high standard of excellence in them 
that otherwise might not have been 
attained. I recorded my experience in 
some of the horticultural points at the 
time, though I do not now recall where. 



Clematis Sieboldi in Miss IVillmott’s garden at Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex. 


origin is uncertain, but that it is worth 
growing and fitted for our climate is clear. 

_ W. 

German Irises— the need for division.— Few 
hardy things are of such rampant growth as 
the Flag Irises. One lias only to let them have 
their own way for a season or two to find out 
how they will take possession of the room to 
which other plants are entitled. It 16 a mis¬ 
take to permit this, and steps should be taken 
now—as the weather serves—to divide the 
roots. The season of flowering is not a long 
one, but these Flag Irises bring such welcome 
colours to our borders in June and July that 
one cannot afford to dispense with them.— 
Townsman. 
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spring—t.c., May—propagation, which is 
really it great aid to successional flower¬ 
ing. Indeed, with botli Phloxes and Lark¬ 
spurs from late spring propagation it is 
possible to secure a reliable as well as 
fairly representative display, anil the fact 
should not he lost sight of by gardeners 
who want a variety of tilings for decora¬ 
tion. More than thirty years ago I pur¬ 
posely rooted annually a batch of the old 
white Phlox Virgo Marie in May, so as to 
have the plants in flower in November 
when the Chrysanthemum held sway. 
The cuttings were rooted in a dung frame. 


I, like your correspondent, have more 
than once deplored the fact that the cross- 
breeder appears to have quite ignored 
these late-flowering Phloxes, chiefly per¬ 
haps because of their taller growth and 
smaller flowers. They are usually more 
pyramidal and less paniculate in the truss 
than the others. To-day, however, with 
the advantages to he derived from special 
propagation, the value of these late- 
flowored sorts is less than formerly, 
thougli the treatment, if applied to the 
latter, would make it possible to have sup¬ 
plies in pots under glass till well into 
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November, and for swell work they ore 
still worth retaining. It would 1)0 Interest¬ 
ing if Mr. Cornhlll would give the names 
of some of his Intest-flowering sorts. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


PLANTAIN LILIES. 
(Fdnkia.) 

As an old reader of your journal 


I should 

esteem it a favour if' you' would give me 
through the columns of your paper tin article 
on the cultivation of the Funkia. both in the 
border and in Dots, mentioning the best sorts 
for each purpose.—G. Nicholas. 

[The Funkins, or Plantain Lilies, are n 
small group of Japanese plants belonging 
to the Lily order, and Invaluable in the 
main for the tine foliage effects of the 
established specimens. This is particu¬ 
larly true of the bolder members of the 
race—Fortunei, Sleboldiana, and suli- 
eordata (grandifiora)—which, in the course 
of years, will spread out into handsome 
specimens -) feet to 4 feet across. At such 
times they are noble indeed, and worthy 
of the best positions the gardener can 
give them. Some of them—and those 
above-named more particularly—are also 
highly ornamental when in flower, though 
they are chiefly valuable for their bold 
and striking leafage. In this latter re¬ 
spect they are unique among strictly de¬ 
ciduous herbaceous plants. Hardy in the 
extreme, not presenting any cultural iliffi- 
culties, they rank high in the estimation of 
those who know them host, and have 
grown them well. Too bold for inclusion 
in any border of herbaceous plants, they 
should be employed apart or in isolated 
groups, where the great, spreading tufts 
of well - murked, gracefully - recurving 
leaves may be .seen to advantage. On 
occasion, and with full appreciation of 
their ultimate leaf development, they may 
be used as marginal subjects to bold belts 
of Ithoilodendrons, more particularly 
where these shrubs are generously dis- 
jw.xed in bank-like outline. No idea of 
cramping should exist, no Jumbling 
together in thicket-like density, calculated 
to mar or belittle the tine characteristic 
leaf beauty of these plants. 

Culture. —The most important Item, 
once they are well planted, is that they 
be left alone, since frequent disturbance 
binders progress, and is belittling in its 
effects, ltobust by nature, it is hardly 
possible to treat the boldest of these plants 
too generously, whether as to soil or soil 
richness, and given a good depth of soil, 
sjiecimens 3 feet high, without Ihe flower- 
stems, may result in a few years. Of 
. equal Importance is root moisture, or that 
uniform degree of soil coolness which is 
not a bad substitute. Occasionally one 
sees these plants beside lake or pond, and 
they are certainly well suited to such 
association provided the soil has been well 
prepared. The observant planter will not 
lose sight of the fact that tlie root system 
lias a lateral Inclination, and will make 
provision for it accordingly. Apart from 
the line effects obtainable in tlie Open 
garden, greater use should be made of 
these Plantain Lilies in tubs for terrace 
gardening, giving the plants generous 
treatment throughout. Thus grown it 
will be found that liquid manure and 
abundant supplies of moisture are of the 
highest importance. The smaller-leaved 
kinds—as, r.g.. F. undulate variegate— 
are serviceable as small iwt plants for 
the greenhouse and in decoration gener¬ 
ally. Alitumn is the best planting season, 
though the plants, inclining rather to per¬ 
petual rooting, may lie transplanted over 
the whole of their dormant jieriod with 
ease. The following are the more im¬ 
portant : — 

F. Fortunei. —A handsome kind whose 
leaves are decidedly leathery and tough 
and of a more bliLrSi>or glaueoui tint than 


those of F. Sleboldiana. The pale-lilac 
flowers are borne on stems rising a foot 
or more above the leaf tufts. 

F. lancifolia is a sma 11-growing kind of 
more erect growth than some, and carry¬ 
ing its tall stems fully 2 feet high. This 
kind and its varieties may be employed in 
the border. Tlie best-marked forms of it 
are albo-marginatn, whose leaves have a 
white or silvery margin, and the popular 
undulata variegata, in which the varie¬ 
gation is spread over the greater part ol 
the leaves. F. 1. tardlflora, whose lilac 
flowers do not hppear before September, 
has flrm-textured, lustrous green, lance- 
shajied leaves, and purple-siiotted flower- 
stems. It is a form of lancifolia and quite 
distinct. 

F. ovata with its varieties aurea and 
marginal!! are of Ihe large-leaved class, 
and though attractive enough In a group 
with much greenery around as a foil, have 
generally less flrm-textured leaves than 
either Fortune! or Sleboldiana. For this 
reason they should lie planted in quite cool 
places or in semi-shade, the variegated 
forms more particularly. The lilac-blue 
flowers are borue on a short raceme on 
stems 2 feet high. 

F. Sieboi,iuana. —The noblest and most 
ornamental of its tribe, whose handsome 
heart-slmped leaves, each frequently more 
than 1 foot across, are of a decidedly 
glaucous tone. No species of the genus is 
worthy of more generous treatment than 
this, and where great massive edgings are 
possible none capable of finer effect. The 
tall, one-sided racemes rise well above the 
foliage, and bear flowers of a creamy-lilac 
tone. 

F. SUBOOltDATA (C1BANDIFI.OBA) (CoKEU 
Lily).—A tall-growing kind of the large- 
leaved class, chiefly valued for its amen¬ 
ability to ]iot. culture and for its pure- 
white, drooping, fragrant flowers. If, is 
distinct, too, in its pale-green leaves, 
though less attractive in this respect than 
some. A good flowering in this, as with 
other kinds, is very much u question of 
well-ostablislicd sjiecimeiiK and generous 
treatment, and given these Ihe grower has 
little to fear ] 


Autumn Crocuses.— It Is rather sad to 
see how these pretty flowers are knocked 
about and injured by rain anil wind, and 
it almost reconciles one to the idea of 
growing them in liotx. They are so pretty 
in the open, when they have a chance, that 
I hate the idea of having to pot them and 
grow them under glass. I have some 
clumps of Crocus speciosus which were 
very charming this autumn. I suppose I 
could examine the flowers even better if 
they were grown under glass, but they 
look so much prettier when surrounded by 
greenery and iieeping up from among a 
mossy Saxifrage, or other low plant, that 
I ealinot find it in my heart to grow them 
under such matter-of-fact conditions as a 
flower-pot and a greenhouse would imply. 

Anurosace LANUGINOSA. — As this is 
being written, on the last day of October, 
I lmve this still in flower, although the 
weather has not been of the best. I sup¬ 
pose it must be covered AVitli a sheet of 
glass to throw off the winter rains (at 
least so we are advised), but I do not want 
to do this just yet, and shall wait for a 
week or so. It is more delightful to look 
at it flowering as it does on a little 
rockery without glass over it than to see it 
with wires and glass about it. It will bo 
necessary, however, sooner or later to put 
tile glass “ roof ” over.lt, so that no harm 
may befall it. I do not find it at all diffi¬ 
cult to manage on u sunny rockery, and 
it evidently appreciates the loam, sand, 
and a little leaf-soil in which it is grow¬ 
ing. I have been told that large plants 
occasionally die off. If this is the case 
Iierhaps those who have experienced such 
a loss may be able lo give us some idea of 
the cause. 

An Ahateuk of Hardy Flowers. 
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AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

The Scarlet Lobelias.— I believe that 
Lord Ardllaun, Glory of St. Anne’s, and 
Firefly Improved are hardier than Queen 
Victoria, and stand the winter well. A 
Scottish correspondent who grows them, 
and who had tlie temperature at zero for 
two or three nights last winter, informs 
me that they stood with him all right. 1 
think this is worth knowing. It is a great 
gain to be able to leave such plants out all 
winter. 

Erica carnea.— - In open seasons I have 
had this in flower at Christmas in sunny 
places, and, even when the flowering is 
delayed, as it sometimes is, until January 
or February, it is a pleasure to watch the 
buds gradually open. The white variety, 
E. carnea alba, Is tlie earlier of the two. 

Early Gladioli.— Several friends who 
cultivate such as The Bride lift the 
conns every year, as they can then 
sort out the smaller ones and set 
them by themselves, putting the 
larger flowering-sized ones where they 
want them to bloom. This they do in Sep¬ 
tember and October, and then they replant 
them right away. Some of my other 
friends, again, plant in August and Sep¬ 
tember, and others not until March or 
April. A few who have cultivated them ill 
this way for a long time plant their early 
Gladioli in March. I never think that 
these early-flowering Sword Lilies are suf¬ 
ficiently appreciated, the more glorious 
laler-flowering varieties having largely 
monopolised the notice of the many. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants lor border —I have a miied border— 
partly perennials and partly annuals. It fares 
North-west, and is exposed to the wind a pood 
ileal. It is barked by Holly-trees, with a Inch 
wall behind them, and gets no morning sun. 

I should be glad to know what flowers do best 
in such a situation. I do not want anything 
very choice or uncommon, but just nice, bright 
flowers. Lavatera. Pansies, and Candytuft 
havo done well.- Shropshire. 

[The morning sun is not an absolute 
essential to the success of plants generally, 
and if your border is in full light, and not 
over-shadowed by trees, many things will 
succeed quite well. In such a case we 
should strongly recommend such tilings as 
Godetias, hybrid Pcntstemons, that may 
Lie had cheaply from looted cuttings or 
seeds, and than which few plants are 
brighter or give a longer season of flower¬ 
ing. Then there ate Snapdragons in 
dwarf, medium, and tali varieties, in 
crimson, white, yellow, pink, and other 
shades, which you could easily raise from 
seeds; Linum rubrum, Chrysanthemum 
carinatum In variety, very showy and 
beautiful; Orange King Marigold, Tngetes 
signata pumila, Asters, and Stocks, and 
other annuals galore, that would be of 
considerable service. Of perennials, Car¬ 
nations, Phloxes, Flag Irises, Pyrethnims, 
Globe Flowers, Columbines, Aster Ameilus, 
Gnillardias, Helenium pumilum, single 
and double ryretbrums, and the dwarfer 
Michaelmas Daisies can be recommended. 
Indeed, if the soil be well cultivated you 
may, at a respectful distance from the 
Hollies, grow quite a large number of 
showy and good things.] 

Dahlias easily grown.— A cottager who 
every year has a good show of Dahlias 
manages them in a very simple way. 
When their season is past he stores the 
roots away with his Potatoes, and they 
remain there until planting-time the fol¬ 
lowing spring. Sometimes the roots are 
divided, but generally they are planted 
whole. I have knowu them grown in this 
way,_tlie roots being stored away in a 
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shell; but they are liable to be frozeu In 
a hard winter, whereas they are safe with 
the Potatoes, which are sure to be well 
covered and looked to in a time of severe 
frost. Those who want exhibition blooms 
must, of course, adopt a different form of 
culture, but on plants grown in this rough- 
and-ready way I have seen blooms good 
enough for all decorative purposes and as 
good as those which had more care taken 
with them.— J. Corxhill. 


THALICTRUM DELAVAYI. 
Whilst in large degree the species and 
varieties of “ Meadow Rue ” depend for 


leaves nothing to be desired, though, by 
reason of a habit of growth, naturally 
spare low down, 1 would suggest giving 
it a place among low-growing shrubs and 
not confining it entirely to the border. 
The sepals are coloured bright lilac-blue, 
and, seen bud and blossom dangling on 
thin wiry footstalks, the effect is pretty 
indeed. 

The species is a recent introduction from 
China, and requires little beyond a deep 
sandy loam and a warm sheltered Tui¬ 
tion to make it a .success. It is about 
3 feet high when fully grown. Endowed 
with similar characteristics, while attain¬ 
ing to .j feet or even 8 feet in height, is 



Thaliclrum Delavayi. 


their flower beauty upon feathering tufts 
of anthers conspicuously exserted at the 
summit of the plant—the sepals being 
fugacious or early deciduous—some few 
others with more or less persistent sepals 
are endowed with a colour beauty which 
renders them quite unique in the garden. 
The subject of the present note is one of 
these, the accompanying illustration 
affording so good an idea of the species 
that little description is necessary. The 
Fern-like leaf-character of the plant is 
also well shown, and in conjunction with 
the flowers combines an elegant grace 
whieh is not common or plentiful at any 
time. The freedoin/^~»f its flowering 
Digitized by (jQi -glC 


the more recently introduced T. diptero- 
carpum from Western China. It is a more 
robust-ha bitod plant with yard-wide 
panicles of flowers whose violet-coloured 
sepals are in fine contrast with its dainty 
clusters of pale-yellow anthers. It is 
virtually a giant form of the first-named, 
and more amenable to cultivation in 
stronger, moister soils. The twain are 
highly desirable and ornamental, worthy 
of inclusion in the choicest, assortment of 
hardy plants. E. H. Jenkins. 


Michaelmas Daisies.— “ West Surrey ” 
would find the following eighteen varieties 
of Michaelmas Daisies distinct and worthy 


of cultivation. As he does not wish for 
very tall kinds none of these have been 
included in the appended list. Taking the 
dwarfest-growing kinds first there are 
acris, which yields immense quantities of 
lilac-purple flowers; Amellus bessarahicus, 
with heads 2 feet in diameter, carrying 
large flowers of a rich blue colour; A. 
Perry’s Pink, the counterpart of the latter 
in height and habit, 4 but with flowers of a 
reddish-pink; vimlneus, which produces 
myriads of small white flowers on arching, 
slender sprays; v. Delight, somewhat 
j similar to the preceding, but of more up- 
I right growth and, withal, a charming 
variety; cordifolius Diana, small, elegant, 
lavender-coloured flowers ; diffusus hori¬ 
zontal is, which has small white and red¬ 
dish blossoms; N.B. St. Egwiu, soft pink, 
the flowers being borne in the greatest 
profusion; a beautiful and distinct form of 
Aster. All of these are from 2 feet to 
3 feet in height. Next come N.B. Perry's 
Pink, which is of erect growth and free- 
flowering; N.B. Finchley White, large and 
pure white; cordifolius elegans, soft iliac; 
lion. Edith Gibbs, somewhat similar to 
the preceding as regards size of flowers, 
but the plant is of a most graceful habit 
and the colour of the blossoms rosy-lilac; 
N.B. Elsie Perry, flowers large, bright pink 
in colour, and of bushy habit, a most 
beautiful variety, and W. Bowman, rosy- 
purple, belonging to the New England 
varieties. The height of these six varie¬ 
ties varies from 3! feet to 4 foot. The 
following four sorts average about 5 feet 
in height. N.B. Climax, large pale 
mauve flowers, golden centre, which are 
freely produced, a gem; N.B. Purity, 
flowers large and pure white; N.B. Robert 
Parker, large lavender blue flowers, still 
one of the best; N.B. F. W. Burbidge, 
flowers of a rose-blue shade and large in 
size. Should acris bloom too early for 
“Most Surrey,” one of (lie Amellus 
varieties, such as Riverslea or Framfieldi, 
may be substituted for it.—A. W. 


Mound planting. —Some years ago a dis¬ 
cussion took place—I think it was in The 
Garden —on the merits of planting fruit- 
trees, especially Apples, on mounds, anil 1 
remember that in taking part in that dis¬ 
cussion I mentioned the fact that 1 had 
seen a good bit of this work done in 
Northern Franco. There the trees in a 
general way were planted with the greater 
portion of the roots above the surface, 
which was heavily mulched. I suppose 
that they were watered the first season 
and that a certain amount of soil was 
added later on, but of that I am not 
certain. This mound planting of fruit- 
trees was brought to mind by a conversa¬ 
tion concerning Roses, when it. was 
authoritatively stated that in their case 
planting in this way conduced to vigour 
nnil longevity, instances being given in 
proof of the assertion. In localities where 
the drainage is doubtful and the ground 
moisture-holding it is, of course, advisable 
to do all that one can to keep the roots 
within easy distance of the surface 
and from going down into a cold subsoil, 
which in the case of Apples is fatal to the 
production of abundant crops and first- 
class fruit. Whether planting rather 
above the ground level checks the tend- 
I oney of the main roots to strike down¬ 
wards and encourages fibre production I 
I cannot say, but I have an idea that the 
formation of fibrous roots is encouraged 
simply because they are more subjected to 
! the influence of warmth and air. In very 
| light soils or on elevated land, where the 
I roots can travel perhaps 10 feet or more 
j in free, well-drained soil, there cannot be 
much use in planting above the grouud 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sweet Pea* under glass In April.—Will you 
kindly tell mB if I could pet Sweet Peas to 
flower in pots in a cold Peach-house by the 
middle of April next? X have them in small 

C ots in a cold-frame. Kindly also tell me the 
eet soil to use for potting them?—H. R. 

[If your Sweet l’etts ure potted singly in 
small pols they may, when they want more 
room, be moved into larger pots, or be 
planted out 1 foot apart in the border of 
the cool greenhouse, the borders to be 
well broken up with some manure added, 
giving a small quantity of artificial when 
required. Do not over-manure if the 
plants are to keep healthy. Many 
amateurs ruin their plants by over- 
manuring. It is easy to give sulphate of 
potash or sulphate of ammonia when the 
plants want help. If the plants are weakly 
pinch out the leaders and take up the 
strongest shoots if you want fine flowers. 
As regards soil, good loam should form the 
bulk—say, two-tlilrds—the remainder to 
be old manure from the stable or cow¬ 
shed, dried and blended with the loam, 
with a little kainit added. A simple com¬ 
post of this character will give better re¬ 
sults than a rich, elaborate mixture. For 
several years we have given up one house 
to Sweet Peas planted out thinly. There 
has been a little warmth in the pipes as 
we want early blooms. They must have 
free ventilation. We have had Tomatoes 
after Peas in the same house.] 

Schizanthus failing.—Will you be bo kind 
as to tell me the cause of the tops of the shoots 
of my Schizanthus plants withering oft? I 
have grown them with great success up to now 
(from seed) from the directions given in 
Hardening Illustrated. They are now fine 
bushy plants in 8-inch pots, and lately have 
begun to develop this trouble. The rest of the 
plants look beautifully healthy, but some of 
the top shoots of each damp off. The plants 
are kept in a cool greenhouse with perpetual- 
flowering Carnations, and I keep them as dry 
as possible. I have used a little artificial 
manure after each shift. I shall be most 
grateful if you will tell me where my fault 
lies, and what I can do to remedy it?—E. K. 
Portal. 

[The only thing that we can think of as 
being likely to cause the tips of the 
growths to damp off is over-luxuriance, 
caused by a too free use of a nitrogenous 
manure. The plants are also in a very for¬ 
ward state, and this, coupled with the 
above, as well as the fact that daylight is 
now of short duration, has most likely 
helped to bring about the condition com¬ 
plained of. We have known Clarkias and 
other annuals, when grown in pots and 
treated too generously iu the way of stimu¬ 
lants, lose their point growths, but have 
never seen Schizuuthuses behave in this 
way. We grow our plants ns hard us pos¬ 
sible, mid never feed them until they are 
growing freely and approaching the flower¬ 
ing stage. In our ease the final shift does 
not take place until about the first or 
second week in January. If the growths 
ure cut back to just below where they 
have “ damped ” there is yet time for the 
plants to repair the mischief; iu fact, if 
the plants were our own wc should feel 
Inclined to stop all the growths in order to 
obtain symmetrical-shaped heads and let 
them break afresh. Some growers 
practise pinching in order to obtain a 
bushy habit.] 

Treatment ot Carnation cuttings. —I have 
emtings of perpetual-flowering Carnations 
taken in August, They have all rooted well. 
Ought I to keep them in the store pots till the 
turn of the clays or pot them off now. what 
soil and what general treatment do you 
advise? Dorset. 

[We should advise you to leave your 
Carnations till the spring, and then pot 
them singly, using a compost of two parts 
loam to one of leaf-mould and a little 
sand. When the roots have taken hold of 
the soil the tops of the plants should be 
piuched off iu order to encourage a bushy 
habit of growth. IPhg plants inapt have a 
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good light position in the greenhouse, and 
when the cold nights are over, towards the 
end of May, they may he removed to a 
frame.] 

Cacti, treatment of.—I have many little 
Cacti, some of which shrivel up as enclosed 
specimen. Can you please tell me wherein my 
treatment is wrong? Also, if Cacti are kept in 
great heat during the winter, should they be 
watered? If the heat is moderate, is it better 
not to water them?—G. K. S. 

[Cacti such as those sent .should be 
wintered in a structure kept at a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. to 00 degs. They should 
be watered occasionally during the winter, 
especially if in very small pots. You ask 
us to point out where you are wrong in 
the treatment of the plants, but, as you 
give us no information on that point it is 
quite imppssible for us, however willing, 
to answer you.] 

Roman Hyacinths.—I potted up some 
Roman Hvaeinths and paper-white Narcissi on 
October lltli. They are now 3 inches to 
4 inches high. 1 want them for about De¬ 
cember 18th. How must I proceed with them? 

I have greenhouse and cola-frames.—D orset. 

[Take them into the warmest part of 
your greenhouse, but even then it is very, 
questionable whether you will have them 
in bloom by the time stated.] 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums.—I haTe a Quan¬ 
tity ot lvy-leaved Pelargoniums in pota, but all 
blossom at the earne time in early summer, i 
should like to have a succession it possible, 
so as to have some in August and September 
What can I do? In tile garden lvy-leaved 
Pelargoniums never blossom well until quite 
late, and are always covered with buds when 
they have to he taken up, which is equally 
tiresome.— Shropshire. 

[There is no difficulty in inducing Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums to flower throughout 
the summer, provided you give them an 
occasional stimulant. As you seetu, how¬ 
ever, to have been very unfortunate iu this 
respect, we should advise you to grow two 
batches of plants ami keep the flowers 
picked off from the later batch till within 
about a month from the time at which you 
require them to be iu flower. Iu order to 
obtain earlier flowers when planted out, 
the plants should be grown in u good light, 
position in the greenhouse. This will tend 
to encourage the formation of flower-buds 
even before the time for planting out 
arrives, and when planted out these buds 
will continue to develop, and, being suc¬ 
ceeded by others, there is no reason why 
the plants should not flower throughout 
the season.'] 

Hardy plants lor spring blooming 
(potting them up).— People who look 
upon bulbs as the chief source of flowers 
in tile greenhouse in early spring seldom 
think of hardy plants in this connection. 
There are not a few plants that if potted 
up now, and prepared, may he had in 
flower while other tilings out-of-doors are 
just showing signs of new life. 1 have 
lmd experience in this matter, and can 
speak of tile usefulness of Campanulas, 
Ilielytras, Spirteas, Pyrethruuis, Solo¬ 
mon's Seal, and the double form of I lie 
Arabis (A. albida flore plena). All these 
may be potted up now, and if put into cold 
frames until the new year lias well com¬ 
menced they can he given gentle warmth 
ami brought into bloom. Such plants, and 
similar hardy tilings, are serviceable in 
a greenhouse, and will add beauty and 
variety under gl.ass, weeks before those in 
tile open bloom.—L eahurst. 

Salvias.— Possibly the reason wily more 
Salvias are not crown for winter blooming 
may be traced to the raf?e for ( hryt?a.ntne- 
mains. Many oeople with greenhouses neglect 
Salvias in order that they may house more 
Chrysanthemums, bat it is only fair to say ot 
Salvias that long after the Chrysanthemums 
have ceased to flower they are very useful.— 

W. F. D. __ 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.’—-Vor Edition, 11th, raised, frit A descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo. i5s.; 
post free, lie. 6 d. " Tlte English Flower Garden ” 
,nay also be hod finely bound in 2 vole., half vellum, Sis. net 
Of all Booksellers or from the ofii: of Gardening ILLUS¬ 
TRATED, 17, Fur rural strict, London, E.C. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Apple-scab.— I enclose a branch of a 
Worcester Pearmaiu Apple-tree which has been 
attacked by a " rusty looking parasite. I 
should he much obliged if you could tell me 
how to get rid of it. The trees are always 
winter-washed.—R ust. 

[The minute reddish-brown, ball-like 
substances on the bark of the samples of 
Apple wood submitted contain the spores 
of the Apple-scab fungus (Fusicladium 
dendriticum). To destroy them spray the 
tree next month with Woburn wash. 
Then spray with Bordeaux mixture just us 
the buds are about to break in the spring, 
using the mixture at full strength. After 
the fruit has set spray again with the 
same mixture at half strength, and three 
or four times afterwards, allowing an in¬ 
terval of ten days to elapse between each 
spraying. After tills there should be no 
further danger of the fungus appearing. 
If it should.it will appear on the leaves 
in the form of dark or olive-green patches, 
when spraying with the above-named mix¬ 
ture should be resumed. If there is any 
dead wood present on the tree cut it out, 
and gather up and burn the prunings. dead 
leaves, etc., from beneath the tree before 
I spraying it. After carrying out the latter, 
saturate the surface soil under the tree 
with a solution of sulphate of iron, allow¬ 
ing 1 lb. for every gallon of water that 
will he required. Tlte sulphate is best dis¬ 
solved in a small quantity of hot water and 
diluted afterwards. The Woburn wash, 
Bordeaux mixture, and iron sulphate cun 
be obtained from any dealer in garden 
sundries. Directions for use accompany 
the two first-named.] 

Destroying Slugs.—As the alpines in my 
rock garden sutler badly from the attacks 
of slugs I will fuel greatly obliged if 
Herbert Millington,” who wrote on the 
subject in Gardening, Illustrated. 
November 22nd, p. 75S, will kindly say- 
how lie uses Hudson's dry soap.—L. 
Meredith. 

_I was much interested in Mr. 

Herbert Millington's note in issue of 
November 22nd, p. 75N, regarding tlte 
above. To secure tlte advantage of his 
“ tip” would he be so kind us to instruct 
me ns to the manner of using Hudson’s 
dry soap to destroy slugs? Does he make 
small heaps of it like the bran, or how?— 
Scotia. 

-In your issue of the 22nd inst. there 

appears a letter signed “Herbert Milling¬ 
ton,” recommending the use of Hudson's 
dry soap for the destruction of slugs. IJke 
tlte writer, I have lteen completely beaten 
this year by the slugs, in spite of traps 
and having killed over 11,000 with a pair 
of scissors since July lust. Your corre¬ 
spondent does not say how the soup is to 
lie used. Gould you ask him to state 
in your columns how the soap is used? I 
daresay the information would interest 
many others besides myself. 1 may men¬ 
tion that, having ustti one of the much- 
advertised tjpeciflcs it few weeks ago. I 
noticed that one of our large climbing 
Boses was dying, ami tile gardener opened 
up tile roots to try and discover what was 
tlte matter, lie brought me a spadeful of 
the soil to show that it reeked of tlte coal- 
tar, or carbolic, or whatever it is that tlte 
s[iecific is made of, and said he was sure 
it was this that was killing the Bose. In 
spite of the very strong smell we found in 
the spadeful of soil several living slugs 
and wireworms.—\Y. II. Clarke. 

Name of beetle (Cham ). — The Devil's Coach- 
horse, also known as the Cocktail or Rove- 
beetle. belongs to the Staphylinidze, and should 
lie encouraged in gardens. It is almost en¬ 
tirely carnivorous, feeding on insect* and 
blight of various kinds. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

STONE PATHWAY WITH HOCK 
PLANTS. 

Those who pile up rooks in the fashion we 
often see may take a lesson from what 
happens when one paves the path with flat 
stones or rocks, as in the example shown. 
The little plants grow ipiite happily be¬ 
tween the stones, and enjoy the situation 
much better than in the usual piled-up 
rockery. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Androsace lanuginosa.—I am tempted 
by the valuable note by your esteemed con¬ 
tributor on Androsace lanuginosa (page 
7221 to remark ui>on the frequency with 
which one hears of losses of this beautiful 
Androsace. These are sometimes occa¬ 
sioned by the wet winter conditions, 
which can, of course, be guarded against j 
by covering the plants with glass. Some 


over the initials of *' E. H. J.” and tile signa¬ 
ture “ Reginald A. Malby,” both high authori¬ 
ties in the gardening world, the following: 8. 
tlriesbachi. S. Htriburyi, and Crocus Seiberi. 
Hitherto 1 have thought that the correct spell¬ 
ing w r as 8. Grisebachii, 8. Stribrnyi, and C. 
Hieberi. It is the weight of the names giving 
these spellings which lends importance to the 
matter.- KsyuiRER. 


VEGETABLES. 

SOWING BROAD BEANS IN EARLY 
AUTUMN. 

Broad Beans when grown for very early 
supplies are very useful, as they come in 
at a time there are none too many choice 
vegetables. I think this vegetable when 
fit for the table in May and early June 
is by no means an inferior dish, provided 
the Bean is small, young, and sweet. 
When large, tough, and dry it is very 
poor; but tastes differ, as I have fre¬ 
quently met those who prefer the Beans 
full grown, and with a black eye, as they 
term it. The Broad Bean should be used 
quite young. Recently this question of 
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A flat rock garden in Mr. Hanburys garden at Brock hurst, 
East Grinstead. 


large plants, however, appear to die off 
without any visible cause. I have in my 
possession a photograph of a magnificent 
plant in an English garden, this being the 
finest one I had ever seen. Within a 
year or two this plant died off. Now, the 
suggestion of Mr. Cornhill to layer the 
branches—a sound practice in itself— 
makes one think that this plan might be 
adopted by those who have very large 
plants which they are afraid of losing, 
and that it would practically rejuvenate 
the Androsace. Personally. I have not 
been troubled with old plants dying off 
in this unaccountable way, but several 
instances have been brought to my know¬ 
ledge. In certain instances the loss of the 
large plants caused a blank in the garden 
it was difficult to fill. In cases where 
there is any fear of losing a large speci¬ 
men of Androsace lanuginosa Mr. Corn- 
hill’s instructions as to layering might be 
tried.—S. Arnott. 


Plant names.— As a rule, the spelling of 
a name may not be of jpu^h importance 
on page 761 of last 


e of mii^h importance, but 
weed’s issue th“i^^|»p«^r. 


size has come more to the front. I do not 
hesitate to say that in growing vegetables 
there has been a great leaning towards 
size at the expense of quality. For in¬ 
stance, though I fear I am digressing, the 
Runner Bean now may be lmd of a great 
length, and. I admit, symmetrical, but 
we do not cook the Bean whole when from 
12 inches to 18 inches in length—indwd, I 
consider the Runner and Dwarf French 
Beans ranch superior in every way when 
cooked whole and quite young. 

I now come to the question of sowing in 
the autumn—October or early November, 
according to soil and locality. I prefer 
October, as then the plants get sufficiently 
strong to stand a severe winter—not but 
that the plant is very hardy. I had a 
capital crop on a south-west border in the 
severe winter of 1895, when the earth was 
frost-bound for many weeks after the New 
Year. I placed fine ashes liberally on 
each side of the row, but this was first 
done to prevent slugs and snails injuring 
the plants. At the same time the ashes 


protected the plants. Though by autumn 
sowing the habit is much dwarfed, this is 
no loss as the plants crop almost down to 
the soil—indeed, abundantly if given a 
good root-run, deep cultivation, and a 
good holding, loamy soil well drained*. 
For the earliest supply I only allow 
18 Inches between a double row of plants. 
I also, in a heavy soil, found it advisable 
to grow on a raised or sloping border. 
After a severe frost it is a good plan to 
cover lightly with litter or dry Bracken, 
as a sudden thaw has a tendency to cause 
the growth to bend over and get broken. 
I would also recommend certain varieties 
for early-autumn sowing, not but that 
those who prefer the Longpods may grow 
them if preferred, but they are less dwarf 
than the smaller kinds and not quite so 
early as the Early Mazagan. Many sow 
this vegetable in December, but with a 
very severe winter the plants do not make 
sufficient roots to battle against the 
storms. There is even a smaller pod than 
the Mazagan—viz.. Beck’s Dwarf Green 
or Green Fan. This is nn ideal variety 
for soups, in a young state and very early. 
Frequently the Broad Bean sown in 
February or March is badly attacked by 
aphides, but sown in the autumn the 
plants always escape the pest. K. 


PLANTING FRUIT TREES IN 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 

I shall be much obliged if you will help me as 
to the best way to plant a kitchen garden in 
Surrey. The garden is about 64 yards by 
58 yards, walled in almost entirely, with a 
border of about 9 feet from the wall and a 
path beyond this 9 feet of border. The garden 
has been very much neglected, and nothing 
has been properly planted in set places. There 
are fruit-trees growing up the walls. What I 
want to know is what proportion of the 
ground should be given to Strawberries, what 
to Raspberries, Black Currants, Red Currants, 
etc.? I shall be most grateful for help.— 
Kitchen Garden. 

[You do not. say whether it is the whole 
or only part of the rectangular-shni>ed 
garden, comprising Tatlier more than 
three-quarters of an acre, that you wish to 
plant witfi the fruits named. We, how¬ 
ever, assume that it is the latter, and 
putting the quantity of ground you are 
desirous of retaining for vegetable culture 
at about two-thirds of the whole area, the 
following would be proportionate areas 
for the various fruits specified. Rasp¬ 
berries would require about 33G square 
yards. Black, Red, and White Currants 
70S square yards, Strawberries 33G square 
yards, and Gooseberries 288 square yards. 
We advise you to plant the Raspberries at 
the lower or northern end of the garden, 
on the central plot, and allow the rows to 
run east and west, and reach from the 
path on the one side to that on the other. 
Then you will be able to accommodate 
three rows of summer and one of the 
autumn-fruiting kinds, the rows to he 
G feet asunder. You will require 200 
plants of the former and seventy-two of 
the latter if the canes are trained and 
tied to wire trellises 5 feet in height. The 
stools should stand at a distance of 2feet 
apart in the rows. The row of autumn 
fruiters should he planted in front of the 
summer bearing kinds, and next to them 
have the Black Currants. These should 
be planted like the preceding— i.e., allow¬ 
ing the rows to run the full width of the 
plot when two rows at a distance of 
G feet apart boMi in and between the rows 
would accommodate forty-six hushes. 
Next come Red and White Currants. Of 
these three rows, at G feet apart each way, 
would require sixty-nine plants, of which 
twelve should be of the white variety. To 
succeed the latter three rows of Goose¬ 
berries should be planted G feet apart 
every way. This would take sixty-nine 
plants. Part of them could be varieties to 
furnish fruit for gathering green, and 
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the others, or the larger proportion, 
dessert kinds to hang and ripen. In the 
area of ground we have mentioned there 
would he room for ten rows of Straw¬ 
berries 2 feet apart, the rows to run the 
full width of the plot. Allowing a distance 
of IS inches between plant and plant, 920 
would be required. If extra early fruits 
are wished for, a portion, or the whole, of 
the 9-feet border facing south could be 
given up to their production. In this case 
a less number could then be grown in the 
oiien. With this exception the whole of the 
borders, as well as a considerable area of 
ground in the open, situated next the 
Strawberry plantation, would be available 
for vegetable cultivation. The quantities 
of bush fruits and Strawberry plants 
named by us are sufficient when they come 
into bearing to supply the needs of a good- 
sized establishment. 

If you intended that fruits other than 
those named by you should be found room 
for please write us again, at the same 
time giving us an idea of the number of 
each kind you wish accommodation pro¬ 
vided for.] 


PROTECTING AUTUMN BROCCOLI. 
Tiikue is no lack of good autumn Broccoli 
owing to the favourable weather of late, 
and at the present time (late in October] 
ami through November much may be done 
to eke out the supply and retard plants 
that have a tendency to come in and 
cause a glut. Few vegetables are more 
useful, say from mid-November or later, 
just at a time when there are none too 
many good vegetables, and small or 
medium-sized heads are of more value 
than at the present time. Those who 
have to provide a mid winter supply can 
do much now to regulate the crop, as few 
vegetables keep better provided they are 
not kept too close or coddled, and, of 
course, the smaller heads, or those just 
forming, will provide the latest supply. At 
present the weather is delightful, and 
should this continue well into December 
it is not well to lift or shelter foo early; 
at the same time, after the middle of 
November, it is not well to risk the plants 
that have formed heads of a fair size; 
indeed, in our own case we lifted every 
plant that had made a head the size of a 
cricket ball, or a little larger, and gave 
protection, the plants in their quarters 
being gone over twice weekly, and this 
clone, taking up those that are large 
enough, there is no difficulty in main¬ 
taining the supply. Large quantities being 
required as a second-course vegetable 
from the date noted till the end of 
January, or even Inter, every means was 
taken to keep the supply going. Of 
course, a large number was planted 
specially for winter, but even with those 
with only a limited number it will repay 
the grower to protect, as one or two 
frosts completely spoil the heads if ex¬ 
posed. With the useful Michaelmas 
White for early November use, or all 
through October it may be had if re¬ 
quired, and the Autumn Self Protecting 
for midwinter supplies, there is no lack 
of material at the present day; indeed, 
these two varieties alone, grown for the 
work, so far newer failed us, though in all 
cases I would advise growing the crop in 
diverse positions and making several 
plantings, as then one gets a much later 
supply, and there is not a glut at one time. 
The large or nearly full-sized heads at 
tlie present time, and those coming in 
much too quickly here, it is not well to 
lift out of position, but merely bend them 
over by slightly lifting with the spade. 
This breaks the tap-root and causes a 
check, but the smaller roots will keep 
the plants healthy, and frost also will be 
warded off to ^T^certain extent when 
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the plants are treated thus. Indeed, this 
is far better than housing so early in the 
season, and, of course, it is* an easy 
matter to go over the plants frequently, 
using those that are most advanced. 
Where there are frames or pits available 
for housing there is nothing better, be¬ 
cause the sashes can be entirely removed 
in suitable weather, as the plants suffer 
more when kept too close or coddled, but 
at this season in many gardens frames are 
not available, and other shifts have to be 
made, and a cool, open shed will do, but 
at the lifting secure a fair ball of earth 
and place carefully in their protecting 
quarters. For years in the north I pro¬ 
tected large ‘quantities of plants in turf 
pits, the Cauliflowers being planted close 
together, and in severe weather old sash- 
lights were used for covering, also an 
extra covering of Bracken if required. It 
is surprising what shifts can be made, but 
one tiling the plants do not like, and that 
is a close place. Cellars are bad; there is 
no ventilation. Open sheds are prefer¬ 
able, and I do not advise using fruit- 
houses at rest, as when placed on borders 
of vineries or Peach-houses the plants 
injure the fruit-trees, sodden the borders, 
also injuring surface roots. Very little 
protection will greatly prolong the season 
if Ihe roots are made firm when housing, 
and useless outside leaves removed at (lie 
lifting. C. R. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Celery failing. —Would you be so kind as to 
inform me wliat is the matter with enclosed 
Celery root? It is a late dwarf kind. I always 
grow the same kind, and hitherto it has always 
been excellent, but this year the leaves com¬ 
menced to get white about three weeks ago. 
and gradually disappeared, leaving only the 
ribs. The soil is very heavy, and we have had 
a great deal of rain. Would this cause it. or 
has it some disease?—M. K. 

|The Celery plant sent appears to have 
been attacked by a fungoid disease which 
has destroyed the leaves and left nothing 
but the stalk remaining. In the absence 
of a sample of the diseased leaves wo are 
unable to say definitely which of the 
diseases to which Celery leaves are sub¬ 
ject it may bo. but surmise it is the 
parasitic fungus called Septoria pet- 
rosolini. The remedy for this is to spray 
with Bordeaux mixture on three or four 
occasions at weekly intervals, but for this 
to be of any avail the fungus must be 
dealt with directly it is detected on the 
leaves. If ]K>ssihle avoid growing Celery 
on tiie same site again for some time to 
come. See also our reply to “ Garinish,” 
page 700. J 


POULTRY. 

A SUSSEX POULTRY FARM. 

Jr. st north of the South Downs lies a 
tiact of fairly fertile country, mixed sand 
and clay, hut with a very sunny climate in 
winter, which is taken advantage of by 
many market gardeners, who go in for 
the raising of early vegetables for the 
Brighton market. The district is too far 
from the principal fattening centres to 
tempt farmers into this class of work, as 
it is generally found in practice that those 
engaged in a special class of production 
congregate together, though there is often 
no reason whatever why the work should 
not be carried on equally as well in other 
parts. The presence of a good local do 
maud, and the near neighbourhood of 
Brighton, give a sufficient impetus to 
poultry raisers, and the production of 
table fowls, well fed but not artificially 
crammed, the supply of eggs all the year 
round, together with ducklings in spring 
and summer, geese off the stubbles, and 
the Christmas turkey, all afford ample 
scope for the most energetic. 
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The stock upon the farm in question 
consists principally of good-class table 
fowls, large-bodied birds, with deep 
breasts and white legs and skin, many of 
which are pure, light and ml Sussex, buff 
Orpingtons, nnd Dorkings, together wita 
excellent crosses between these and also 
with Indian Game cockerels. The bulk of 
tiie laying stock is housed in portable 
houses of capital design, although a cer¬ 
tain number are kept in a disused byre 
with a wired-in yard in front, to which 
they are confined at night after feeding 
time, but are free to wander over tile 
fields during the day. The breeding 
turkeys are put out in a small wood or 
“ shaw,” as it is termed in Sussex’, where 
an excellent house, formed of stout poles 
covered with brushwood for the sides and 
roof, is provided for them, while tiie birds 
that are intended for Christinas are driven 
in the autumn to tiie rick-yard, where 
they occupy themselves with the fallen 
grain, and are conveniently at hand for 
the extra meals they then get. The 
hatching and rearing of the chickens are 
carried out by one of the men on the farm, 
but the turkey chicks are the especial care 
of the farmer’s wife, whose skill in this 
department is shown by tiie splendid speci¬ 
mens killed at Christmas, the demand for 
which always far exceeds the supply. 
Geese are not reared on the farm,’but are 
sometimes bought in in the autumn for 
feeding on tiie stubbles, and are sold 
before the winter. Chickens are reared 
all the year round, to keep up a supply of 
table birds for private customers, and 
floin each brood hatched two or three 
pullets are saved, as by this system it lias 
been found that, a regular out put of eggs is 
secured. No incubators are used, all 
hatching and rearing being carried out by 
natural means, and the rearing ground is 
changed as often as possible. The turkey 
chicks are always raised on ground near 
the farmhouse, and although the same 
land is used each year no ill effects have 
resulted, owing possibly in part to the 
nature of the soil, but principally to the 
steep fall of the ground, which greatly 
assists drainage. Such a plan would 
piobnbly not work at all well on land in .1 
less hilly neighbourhood, but here it has 
be en found to be quite satisfactory, and is 
very convenient. 

The laying stock and the young birds for 
killing are fed out in the fields twice 
daily; in the morning, with soft food 
curried out in a sack on the donkey’s back, 
and in tiie afternoon with hard Corn, 
chiefly Oats and Maize. There is plenty 
of water in the meadows and an abund¬ 
ance of shade in summer, but the main 
reason for the large egg yield of these 
birds (which are not of the laying breeds 
pioper, nor specially selected in any way 
for laying), and for the young stock 
being always in prime killing condition, 
without any penning or artificial feeding, 
is, no doubt, to be found in the large 
amount of skim-milk fed to the fowls. It 
is taken out every day to the fields after 
separation and poured into iron troughs, 
and is greedily consumed by the birds. 
Tiie soft food is given hot and is very 
carefully prepared. In a small boiling- 
house a copper is kept going, into which 
is thrown all waste vegetables, small 
Potatoes, etc., which arc thoroughly 
boiled together with a few roots. The 
house waste. Is poured into a large tub. 
and from this and the hot vegetables the 
morning mash is made lip. and dried off 
with sharps and a little Sussex ground 
Oats. When water is needed it is taken 
from another tub, which receives all the 
water used in the dairy for washing butter 
and utensils, as this contains a consider¬ 
able proportion of fat which would other- 
I wise be wasted, The same ingredients, it 
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may be mentioned in passing, are also 
used for feeding the pigs, and thus the 
labour expended serves both classes of 
stock at once, though, of course, the pro¬ 
portions used differ considerably. 

Several excellent ponds on the farm are 
used for ducks, principally “market” 
Aylesburys and Indian Runners. The 
eggs of the latter, by the way, sell at the 
same tigure as hens’ eggs, and are readily 
purchased. The cross between the two 
bieeds is now about to be tried in order 
to increase the supply of winter eggs for 
hateliing out ducklings. When it is said 
that the eggs fetch 2s. 3d. to 2s. Cd. per 
dozen in winter, and qre never less than 
Is. per dozen, and that only for about 
three weeks in the spring, that ducklings 
of a few weeks old are 3s. Cd. each during 
the summer to the visitors staying in the 
villages, and chickens 5s. 6 d. per couple, 
it will he seen that poultry-keeping is very 
profitable to the farmers of the place, as 
there is an all-the-year-roumi local de¬ 
mand. What produce is not taken in this 
way, or disposed of to private customers 
in the* towns, is readily sold in Brighton,, 
to which town the market carts go three 
times a week, for, like many farmers in 
Sussex, the farmer in question is a market 
gardener on a considerable scale, and, 
therefore, can market Ids surplus poultry 
produce at very small expense, in addition 
to always having an abundant supply of 
cheap and nutritious food in the shaiie of 
vegetables, which, on account of shape or 
size, are not suitable for greengrocers, 
although their feeding value is the same. 

E. T. B. 


Poultry Post-mortems. We have arranged 
with Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknield- 
street, Birmingham, to make a general ex¬ 
amination of dead poultry, pigeons, and other 
birds, also rabbits, at the nominal charge of 
one shilling for each, subject to the report ap¬ 
pearing in (Jardening Illustrated. Dead bodies 
must he sent, carriage paid, direct to Mr. 
Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one 
shilling,and not to our office; and should reach 
him not later than the Saturday before date 
of publication. Full particulars should he 
given as to the symptoms previous to death, 
also how the birds have been fed. and any 
other information likely to be of use in ad¬ 
vising bow to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Small brown fowl (T. A. L. E .).—'The 
chicken showed no symptoms of poison, 
hut the liver was congested and the bird 
in very poor condition. There must be 
something wrong with your system of 
feeding or management, and I would sug¬ 
gest. that you purchase a good modern 
book on chicken-rearing and study the 
subject.— .1 oh x Freeman. 

Fowls dying (Miss V. Yovng ).—The 
birds you sent were both suffering from 
atrophy or wasting, due apparently to 
want of proper food, and both were 
smothered with vermin. You had better 
get a good book on poultry-feeding and act 
upon the advice therein; so far as medicine 
is concerned, some solution of steel in the 
drinking-water is the best. Change of 
ground as well as of food is needed.— 
John Freeman. 

Brown fowl (C. C. M. H .).—This was 
disease of the liver, and the symptoms 
you describe pointed to that precisely. 
Treatment consists in moving the i>oultry 
to fresh ground, changing their food, and 
dosing them with one or other of the 
remedies advertised for this complaint. 
Prevention is better than cure, and the 
probability is that all your stock are 
suffering more or less from the complaint 
—so give them all a dosing.—J. Freeman. 

Grey Parrot (E. G. 7rw**elbee ).—The par¬ 
rot died of inflammation of the liver. 
Parrots are, of course, very liable to this 
in confinement, and it is due to the arti¬ 
ficial conditions undep^YWiich they live, 
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mill th(> surfeit of unnatural foods tliej- 
get. They do not suffer from liver trouble 
in their native wilds.—J ohn - Fussy an. 

Canary ((’. J. 7.—'This was a young 
cock bird. It had died of canary fever or 
plague, a sort of distemper, very contagi¬ 
ous. which carries off n large number of 
young birds. (live one of the tonics ad¬ 
vertised by bird chemists—or solution of 
steel will do very well. Divide the birds 
up and disinfect all the eages.—J ohn 
Freeman. 

Canary (M. Arnott ).—The canary died 
of pneumonia—inflammation of the lungs. 
It must have been ill for some lime be¬ 
fore you noticed it.—J. Freeman. 


LAW AND CUSTbM. 

Right to remove plants (Enquirer).— 
The occupier of a private garden may not 
remove any plants, neither can he claim 
comjiensation for them. This may seem 
very hard, but it is the law. Usually a 
landlord allows an outgoing tenant to take 
some of the plants away, and you should 
ask your landlord to extend the same 
courtesy to you, but he may refuse if lie 
chooses.— Barrister. 

Protection of tenant’s property (E.P.). 
—No; the Agricultural Rating Act has 
nothing whatever to do with the matter, 
hut has reference to the exemption of 
agricultural land from a portion of the 
rates. You are thinking of the Acts re¬ 
lating to market-gardeners and allotment- 
holders and cottagers, which come under 
the head of the Agricultural Holdings 
Acts, but these do not apply to you, unless 
you are a market-gardener or something 
like that. An ordinary tenant who occu¬ 
pies a house with a garden attached to it 
is not entitled to remove Rose-trees or 
things of that sort, hut, as regards green¬ 
houses, the question depends upon whether 
a particular greenhouse has been con¬ 
structed in such a way as to make it a 
tenant’s fixture, or whether it has been 
attached to the soil of the freehold in a 
manner that will make it a landlord's fix¬ 
ture. If you will write again, telling me 
exactly how the greenhouse Is fixed, I will 
let you know what the position appears 
to me to be in regard to it.— Barrister. 

Village green (Resident ).—This is a 
matter that can be dealt with by virtue of 
the Local Government Act, 3804, which 
gives a parish council its powers. It is 
provided that where on any open land the 
inhabitants of a village or parish have 
from time immemorial been accustomed to 
play games, such custom practically con¬ 
stitutes the land a village green, and the 
inhabitants cannot be deprived of their 
control over it. If any attempt be made 
to interrupt its use as a place of recrea¬ 
tion the parish council may summon the 
offender and get him fined. With regard 
to the laying out of such a place with 
fiower-beds and its conversion into a nice 
little garden-park, with seats, etc., that 
can be dealt with by the parish council, 
provided the Inhabitants agree to it. The 
parish council should take the opinion of 
the residents and act accordingly; and, in 
any case, the parish council has the right 
to make byelaws for regulating the public 
use of such places, and if it has funds it 
may even purchase land and turn that into 
a recreation ground. So you see there is 
plenty of power available, and the parish 
council is the body you ought to get at.— 
Barrister. 

Neighbour erecting high fence (Drnuet).— 

If it be true as you say that your neighbour 
by erecting this high fence has done damage 
to your garden by taking from you the sun¬ 
light to which you are entitled, you may call 
upon him to move it or to pay you compensa¬ 
tion. I think, however, it would he well for 
you to act through a solicitor in this case.— 
Barrister. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Fruit-houses. -The mild autumn weather 
has rendered the employment of fire heat 
less necessary than is usual at this season 
to ensure the final finishing of Gros Col- 
man and other late Grapes. Being now 
quite ripe, ample ventilation in fine 
weather, accompanied with sufficient fire 
heat to prevent the temperature falling 
below 50 degs in the daytime when the 
outer air is chilly or cold winds are blow¬ 
ing, will tend to keep the internal atmo¬ 
sphere buoyant and dry. In wet or foggy 
weather a little fire heat with a chink of 
air at the ajiex will prevent damp settling 
on the berries. Plants or anything likely 
to engender moisture must lie excluded. 
Cover the surface of the border with dry 
litter and gather up leaves daily as they 
fall from the Vines. Robins are mis¬ 
chievous at this time of year, and must be 
excluded by stretching 4 -inch mesh netting 
over the ventilators. If allowed to gain 
admittance they peek holes in the best 
berries on the shoulders. Spiders, too, 
must he looked after as they soon disfigure 
the bunches with their webs if left un¬ 
molested. A weekly brushing down of the 
angles of walls and woodwork or any 
place where they are likely to take up 
their abode prevents much annoyance in 
this direction. The bunches must be 
frequently examined, when all berries 
found showing the slightest sign of decay 
must be nipped out at once. Though too 
early to cut and bottle these late-keeping 
Grapes, the room or wherever it is usual 
to store them when they have to be kept 
for ns long a period as possible had better 
be cleaned. The bottles can then be filled 
with water, a piece or two of charcoal put 
into each to keep the water sweet, and be 
placed in position. The Copped Hall 
Grape Bottle is a new and most useful 
receptacle for the preservation of Grapes, 
and on account of its being so eminently 
adapted for the purpose is destined to 
supersede wine and other kinds of bottles 
hitherto in use. If necessary, the few 
hunches still hanging In the mid-season 
house may then he cut and bottled— i.r., 
as soon as the room is in readiness. 

Early forced Strawberries.— Owing to 
the mild autumn pot Strawberries have 
barely yet gone to rest, and those who have 
not to commence forcing before the ex- 
pirotion of the old year will lie the gainers. 
When necessary to make a start now or at. 
the period mentioned, our plan is to clean 
out a pit and after white-washing the 
walls and cleaning the glass, to fill it with 
tree leaves—Oak and Chestnut for prefer¬ 
ence—and plunge the pots to the rims in 
them close to the glass. In this mild 
warmth the plants push up more quickly 
and develop much stronger flower-scapes 
than when placed direct in artificial heat. 
A pit of this description can he utilised 
for starting the plants in for some time 
to come, for as soon ns the first hatch is 
about to flower the plants can then be 
taken out and moved to a shelf in a 
vinery or Peach-house that is being forced, 
and their place in the pit taken by another 
batch. The plants with the best ripened 
crowns of the earliest varieties—we prefer 
Royal Sovereign - must, be picked out for 
this purpose, aud after washing the pots, 
relieving them of dead leaves, examining 
the drainage, removing a little of the sur¬ 
face soil, and replacing it with a top-dress¬ 
ing of rich compost, they may then be 
plunged. In the absence of a pit for 
plunging them in. stand them on a shelf 
close up to the glass in a newly-started 
vinery or Peach-house, where the tempera¬ 
tures requisite for the latter will be equally 
suited to the Strawberries. Watering will 
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in this ease' require more frequent atten¬ 
tion than when the plants are plunged, as 
they then naturally dry the more quickly. 
The use of the syringe, too, must vary 
according to the weather conditions, ns 
on bright days a dewing overhead twice 
daily is beneficial, while in dull, foggy 
weather it is best withheld. With a view 
lo giving inter batches of plants standing 
in frames as complete a rest as possible, 
afford no more water at the roots than is 
absolutely necessary at present, and give 
them all the ventilation possible. 

Cucumbers. —Where a commencement is 
contemplated at the beginning of the year, 
seeds of some approved variety should be 
sown now, so that the necessary number 
of plants will be in readiness for setting 
out at the time named. The seeds are best 
sown singly in small pots—thumbs—filled 
w'ith light, rich soil, which has l>oen 
placed somewhere beforehand to get nicely 
warmed. If thoroughly moist, at the time 
of sowing, and the pots are plunged in 
damp Moss or Cocoa-nut fibre in a propa¬ 
gating ease, or in a handlight placed in a 
forcing-house, water will hardly be re¬ 
quired until germination takes place, 
rineh off tiie first rough leaf when made, 
and shift, the plants into large GO’S as soon 
as the next true leaf has developed, stand¬ 
ing them In a warm position afterwards, 
where they will get plenty of light to pro¬ 
mote a dwarf, sturdy growth. In the 
meantime the house in which they are to 
be grown should, if structural repairs are 
necessary, be attended to at once. In any 
case the cleansing of the interiors, white¬ 
washing of walls, and if “ eel-worms ” 
have been troublesome in the past, a 
thorough scouring of the beds situated 
above the bottom-heat pipes also, are 
matters that should not on any account be 
neglected. A liberal quantity of paraffin 
added to the limewasli renders the latter 
more penetrating and easy to work into 
holes and crevices in the brickwork. A 
sufficiency of sterilised soil should also be 
prepared when necessary for planting. For 
early Cucumbers the house must be well 
supplied both with top and bottom heat, 
and the greater the number of pipes there 
are within reason the less tlie need there 
is for over heating during a six'll of severe 
weather. The latter should, if possible, 
always be avoided, as it generally results 
in an outbreak of red-spider. 

Hardy fruit garden _A few days of fine 

weather have enabled planting being re¬ 
sumed. It will now be persevered with 
and an endeavour made to bring it to an 
early conclusion. Newly - planted wall 
trees we provisionally fasten to the walls, 
and in a few weeks’ time, after the soil lias 
settled into place, they, after being 
pruned, will be trained out in a proper 
manner. The staking of bush, pyramid, 
and standard trees in the open garden and 
orchard is another matter claiming atten¬ 
tion. Stakes are best driven in before the 
planting of the trees, and then no mutila¬ 
tion of roots follows. As a protection for 
the bark the pieces of old rubber hose 
alluded to in n former calendar will, when 
split open and placed round the stems, 
prevent the stout, tarred twine used for 
tying them to the stakes from cutting in. 
As previously advised, place a mulch of 
some material like old litter, or the half- 
decayed contents of a liot-bed, on the sur¬ 
face as the planting proceeds, both to 
conserve warmth in the soil and prevent 
frost entering. The protection of trees in 
the orchard from the depredations of 
hares, rabbits, and stock must have special 
attention, otherwise the trees may be 
ruined in the course of a few hours. Old 
sacking tied round the stems, painting 
the latter with n deterring composition 
such as limc-wa/fi'and. cot^hjnsi will 


answer for the keeping of rodents at bay, 
but ^-ineh wire mesh netting 3 feet in 
height, with which to enclose the stems, is 
a more certain and durable protection. 
For stock, the least expensive method is 
to protect the trees with 7-feet lengths of 
1 inch wire netting, tin inches wide, stood on 
end, and let into the ground with a length 
of barbed wire run round spiral fashion 
from the top to ground level, after the 
netting is fixed in position. The attaching 
of labels of a durable nature, bearing the 
correct name of the different kinds of 
fruit is another matter that must be seen 
to before the writing on the nurseryman's 
labels becomes illegible. Growers must 
now be on the alert, as bullfinches will 
soon be putting in an appearance, if they 
have not actually done so, when steps, 
either to trail or shoot them, must be 
taken. This is the only effectual way of 
dealing with this destructive species of 
bird. The pruning of 

Wall fruit-trees is now' being pushed on 
with in earnest Morellos having been 
dealt with, sweet ('berries and Plums were 
next taken in hand. The pruning in both 
cases is not a very laborious nffair. as 
growths not required for the furnishing 
of the trees were stopped and re-stopped 
during the growing season; consequently, 
such pruning as is now r required consists 
of the shortening of any spur growths in¬ 
advertently left too long, the cutting out 
of dead wood and snags (if any lie pre¬ 
sent) and a slight shortening of young 
growths laid in for extension or to replace 
exhausted or dead branches. Trees 
which have not received this amount of 
attention will require spur growths being 
cut back to four or five buds, and in re¬ 
gard to Plums the spur wood, if at all 
crowded, may with advantage be thinned, 
dispensing with the weakest as a matter 
of course. This will considerably benefit 
that which is left. The same rule may be 
applied to the spurs themselves where they 
are too close together and protrude some 
distance from the wall. This drastic 
treatment we do not care to extend to 
Cherries at this time of year, late summer 
or early autumn being the best time to 
carry this into effect in their case. The 
training in our case does not consume a 
great amount of time, for the walls being 
wired and the wood secured to the wires 
with strong tarred twine in the case of 
main and other branches, and with fine 
tarred string for wood of a less dimension, 
it is only a question of replacing such as 
may need renewal, or any which may have 
got too tight through the swelling of the 
wood. The very youngest of the wood is 
secured witli green raffia. The spraying 
of these is deferred until tile tying and 
nailing of Apricots, Pears, etc., are com¬ 
pleted. when all are attended to at one 
and the same time. 

Kitchen garden. —Before manuring, 
digging, or trenching of the various plots 
now vacant takes place a rough plan of 
the garden should be made, and tire vari¬ 
ous positions the crops are to occupy 
during the ensuing season ^narked on it. 
Each plot can then be prepared accord¬ 
ingly. which wall save much valuable time 
and thought when the busy season arrives. 
Manure is now being got out for such of 
the crops as require it. The ground -will 
then be ridged and exposed to the weather 
during the winter to become sweetened 
and disintegrated, and in spring broken 
down witli a drag or harrow drawn by a 
cob. A large area of ground treated in 
this way last spring by way of experiment 
yielded far better results as regards crops 
than that worked entirely by hand labour, 
and it was also more free from weeds 
throughout the season. One piece of 
ground intended for Potatoes will be 
treated to a dressing of lime, as the soil 


Is infested with slugs and “ julus ” worms, 
etc. ltecent wet weather has delayed the 
final earthing of late Celery, but this will 
be completed in the course of a few days. 
More manure for Mushroom beds, which 
becomes increasingly difficult to obtain, 
has been placed in an open shed to heat, 
and become sweetened. This, when made 
into a bed, will be looked for to keep up 
the supply in the latter half of January 
and during February. A bed was spawned 
a fortnight since, and one spawned six 
weeks ago is now coming into bearing. 
On wet days Potatoes have been turned 
over in the bins, which provided an op¬ 
portunity for removing diseased and de¬ 
caying tubers. Onions have also been 
sorted and cleaned, and the late keepers 
tied and suspended on ropes for spring 
use. Stakes and bamboos, too, which 
have been used for various purposes 
during the post season have been sorted, 
tied in bundles, and stored away in the 
dry. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

• Fruits under glass. —"When the cleaning 
of Vines is completed remove the surface 
soil of the border down to the roots, and 
apply a fresh dressing of rich fibrous loam, 
adding a O-inch jiotful of fine-grade Vine- 
manure to each barrowload of soil. Test 
die border with a soil-tester, and if the 
soil is found to be dry give a thorough 
watering, which will last throughout tiie 
winter. Apply a good mulch of spent 
Mushroom-manure or similar material, 
and the house will then be ready for start¬ 
ing. Outside borders should lie protected 
by applying a good mulch of long litter. 
As opportunity affords, the interiors of all 
fruit-houses should be thoroughly cleansed, 
the trees cleaned and trained, and the 
borders top-dressed, os in tiie case of tiie 
earlier houses. This work is usually done 
in wet or otherwise inclement weather. as 
then the outside staff may lie comfortably 
employed. 

Hardy fruit.— The present is the best 
time to thoroughly cleanse fruit-trees 
which are infested with insects of any 
kind, as more drastic measures can lie em¬ 
ployed when tile trees are at rest. Any 
Apple, I’ear, and other fruit-trees that are 
affected with American blight or mussel- 
scale should be attended to directly the 
pruning and training are completed and 
liefore manure or top-dressing of any kind 
is applied. Scale insects are often found 
on Peach, Apple, and rear-trees. The 
ordinary brown scale can be easily dis¬ 
lodged by a small label, but the mussel- 
scale, Unit clings so tightly to Apple and 
Pear-trees, requires drastic treatment. In 
bad cases the bark should be scraped with 
a flat piece of wood or a piece of hoop- 
iron and afterwards scrubbed with a stiff 
brush. After this has been done all the 
trees should be thoroughly sprayed with 
caustic soda wash or one of the effectual 
proprietary washes that can lie bought 
ready mixed. These winter sprays are 
best applied by a Knapsack sprayer. In 
some cases badly infested tiees may need 
a second application liefore the buds begin 
to swell. Any trees affected with canker 
should receive special attention. Directly 
the disense makes its appearance the 
affected part should lx 1 cut away, the cut 
surface carefully pared and afterwards 
dressed with a styptic to exclude moisture. 
If trees are badly affected through grow¬ 
ing in an unsuitable soil or the need of 
draining, it will be useless to apply any 
remedy liefore fresh and suitable soil is 
given to the roots and the ground drained 
if necessary. Certain varieties of fruit- 
trees are more sfiqcfoptible to attacks of 
canker than others., therefore trouble from 
Ulus disease may to a great extent lie 
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avoided by making a careful selection of j 
sorts when planting. 

Plant-houses.— The temperature of the 
various houses is a very important detail. , 
Too much lire heat should not be main¬ 
tained during the dull and sunless season, 
as it weakens the vitality of plants and 
favours the spread of insect pests. At the 
same time, care must be taken that the 
temperatures in the various houses do not 
fall below the minimum. Weather condi¬ 
tions must be watched, and stoking done 
carefully. The temperature of the inter¬ 
mediate stove may range from 55 degs. to 
00 degs. at night, with an increase of 
10 degs. during the day, and whenever pos¬ 
sible the house should be ventilated. In i 
the warmer stove the temperature should i 
be increased by 5 degs. during the night ! 
and by 10 degs. during the day when the 
weather is bright and fine. Atmospheric 
moisture should be regulated according to 
the amount of heat employed. The 
temperature in the greenhouse may range 
from 45 degs. to 50 degs. nt night, and in | 
frosty weather a temperature of 40 degs. 
will be better than too much fire heat. 
The cleaning of plants and plant-houses 
is being carried out ns opportunity 
occurs. All the woodwork, glass*, etc., are 
thoroughly washed down with hot water 
and soft soap, and the walls lime-washed. 
When this has been done attention is given 
to the plants, and any that require clean¬ 
ing are carefully sponged with a reliable I 
insecticide. The brilliant-coloured bracts ! 
of Poinsettias (Euphorbia pulcherrima) 
are now approaching their full develop¬ 
ment, and require a rather drier atmo¬ 
sphere than formerly. Manure-water will j 
soon be discontinued or the bracts will I 
shrivel earlier than would otherwise be * 
the case. To have young plants of Bou- 
vardias in strong flowering condition in 
autumn it is necessary to strike the cut¬ 
tings early in the year. Plants required ' 
for propagating should now’ he carefully 
dried off by gradually withholding water 
until the leaves and soft parts of the 
shoots flag severely, when the plants 
should be cut back to the mature w r ood. 
Soak the roots and place them in stove 
heat, w’hen they will break freely. In a 
few weeks the shoots w*ill be 2 inches long, I 
w’lien they should be severed at the base 
and inserted in 3-inch pots that have been 
w’ell drained and filled with a compost of 
two parts fine loam, one of leaf-mould, and 
one of silver sand, covering the surface 
with sand. Place in a propagating-frame 
where there is a brisk heat and keep moist. 
They will root in a few w’eeks, w’hen they 
should be potted singly and grown on in i 
heat for a time. The earliest batch of 
Freesias is now* showing their flow’er- j 
spikes, and liquid-manure is applied fre- | 
fluently. They are kept close to the glass 
in a temiM'rature of 55 degs. Successional 
batches w’ill be brought forward in the ] 
same manner. 

Flower garden and pleasure grounds.— 

The planting of Roses is now completed. 
A good mulching of partly-decayed manure 
has been applied to all the beds to keep 
the soil about the roots and lower parts of 
the stem from getting frozen. The tender 
Tea varieties will receive further protec¬ 
tion on the first indication of frost. For 
this purj)ose I find nothing better than dry 
Bracken. Lily of the Valley, that has 
occupied the same ground for three or four 
years, should be taken up, carefully 
divided, and replanted. The ground should 
be well prepared by trenching, incor¬ 
porating plenty of leaf-mould and manure 
with it. Before planting, the crowns 
should be graded, the largest that are 
sure to produce flowers should he planted 
by themselves, utilising the smaller ones 



border by themselves. The best way to 
plant the crowns is to dig out a shallow 
trench. In this trench place some silver 
sand and finely-sifted leaf-soil, upon which 
the crowns may be planted; plant firmly 
in an upright position. When the crowns 
are planted they should be covered with 
about 2 inches of tine rich soil. The 
general work now consists in clearing up 
leaves, sweeping and rolling lawns and 
gravel paths, pruning and top-dressing 
shrubs and trees. The rograveiling of 
paths and drives should now be done 
where needed. The present is also a good 
time to drain any ground that is in a wet 
condition. The drains should be laid at a 
depth of from 2 feet to 5 feet, the distance 
between each drain depending upon the 
nature of the soil, and may vary from 
12 feet to IS feet. After the drains are 
laid, exercise care in filling the trenches. 
Some rough material should he placed 
next the pipes, and if the soil is of a heavy 
nature very little ramming should he done, 
or the soil will be rendered less porous 
than it should be. It is better to let the 
soil settle naturally. 

Vegetable garden.— Up to the time of 
writing the weather in this locality has 
been mild, with occasional heavy storms. 
The preparation of the ground for next 
year’s crops is progressing satisfactorily. 
A tire is kept going to burn all garden 
refuse. Most vegetables will benefit by 
liberal applications of wood-ashes. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND 

Fruit.— All planting has been finished 
under the most suitable weather condi¬ 
tions. The soil, owing to the late rains, 
was thoroughly moist, and, for the time 
of the year, warm This is all in favour 
of quick root-action. Present appearances 
point to the pruning of wall trees being 
delayed beyond the ordinary time. Pear- 
trees, except in very few instances, are 
losing their foliage but slowly. The 
same may be said of Apples, and while 
the leaves of Plum-trees are showing signs 
of ripening, they have yet a firm hold. 
As regards Peaches—and in a special de¬ 
gree Nectarines—the foliage is as green 
as it was at mid-summer. Morello 
Cherries, on the contrary, are now leafless, 
and a start has been made to prune out 
old wood and furnish the vacant spaces 
with that of the current season. Some 
young trees of this variety planted last 
year are very encouraging, and while they 
require but little attention in the way ol 
tying, they have been afforded a dressing 
of lime-rubble. Older trees of a consider¬ 
able age after being attended to will have 
a top-dressing of well-rotted manure. 
Branch-dying among Apricots is very bad. 
In one instance the centre of a tree has 
gone, and it is practically ruined. I 
sometimes feel inclined to attribute this 
mysterious disease to the use of unsuit¬ 
able stocks, and it ought not to be beyond 
the power of present-day scientists to find 
a remedy. The too-free use of the knife 
has also been blamed, but, according to 
my experience, this is not the case, trees 
which have been but sparingly pruned 
being affected equally with those more 
hardly dealt with in tills respect. 

Kitchen garden.— The herb garden is 
now being attended to. It is endeavoured 
as far as possible to keep these useful sub¬ 
jects together, and ns their requirements 
are, ns a rule, similar, they arc much 
better assembled in one quarter. A 
narrow border about 4 feet wide is given 
up to their culture. Unfortunately, when 
the beds were last trenched up, the manure 
used was polluted by small pieces of 
Couch-grass, which was not observed at 
the time. This has spread considerably, 


and an effort is being made to get rid of. 
as much as possible. The stems of such 
things as Mint, Tarragon, and Basil are 
not, meantime, cut down. These afford a 
certain amount of shelter, and it is possi¬ 
ble to pick green shoots in spring earlier 
than would he the case were the plants 
cut over at the present time. Sage and 
Thyme have come through a trying sum¬ 
mer very well, and will provide sullicient 
supplies throughout winter and spring. A 
start has been made with forcing, 
Rhubarb having been started during the 
week. Sea kale will follow in the course 
of a few days, as will Asparagus if re¬ 
quired Broccoli may now he laid with 
their heads to the north. Parsley from a 
late sowing has made great progress since 
the rains came. This was sown in a posi¬ 
tion where it can be easily protected from 
frosts and snow. Dependence is not en¬ 
tirely placed on this, for plants in a two- 
sash cold-frame, tilled some time ago, are 
now well established aiid thriving. 
Digging in the meantime, owing to con¬ 
tinued lainfall, is at a standstill. Decay¬ 
ing leaves have been cleared from Globe 
Artichokes, and by and bye these will be 
protected by a good cover of rough litter. 

Flower beds and borders.— A start has 
been made to deepen a number of beds cut 
out in grass. These are surrounded by 
trees on three sides, and while the shelter 
is needful, it has to lie obtained at a price. 
The roots, finding their way into the beds, 
soon impoverish the soil, so that it be¬ 
comes necessary at intervals to clear them 
out and renew the contents. The soil in 
the beds is thrown out on mats, the roots 
being riddled out as the work proceeds, 
those at the edges being cut as hard back 
as possible. A large quantity of good 
farmyard manure mixed with soil obtained 
from the rot-heap is put into the bottom, 

THE TRUE 
ATTAR OF 
ROSES IS 
PRODUCED IN 
TURKEY AND 
BULGARIA. 

Often you can travel for scores of miles alongside the rove 
plantations. 'J he rose which is grown for the sake of its 
perfume is a vaiietv of the " Damask Roseone not con 
sidered worth growing in this country nowadays. 

To make one ounce of “ Attar" about 100,1)00 roses are 
required. They are plucked from the hunhc-i by breaking 
the stalk just below the head. Thousands of men, women, 
ami girls are employed for four or live weeks in early summer. 
They puss continually along both sides of long rows or 
hedges, pit king olf every flower as soon as it opens. 

On one acre of ground will be planted about a thousand 
huge bushes, and they will yield a thousand flowers eu< h. or 
probably over a million flowers per acre. The process of 
distillation is a simple affair, and yet requires handling with 
great skill in order to produce the liest “ Attar " und to git 
everything possible out of the flowers. 

YOU CAN GROW YOUR 
OWN ATTAR, 

and have it in a more pleasant form. The “ Modem Rose " 
is said by some to be losing its scent. I.ike all geueralif a- 
tions, that is mostly untrue. Not that it would not be 
possible to choose a dozen or more of the newer roses whose 
fragrance is so attenuated as to be practically non-existent. 
There are a good many loses of recent introduction which 
are notably deficient, but, on the other hand, there are many 

with a FRAGRANCE YOU CAN CUT WITH A 
KNIFE. It is all a matter of knowing your roves, and as 
you probably won't have the pitience to wait until it is con¬ 
venient for you to call and test Bees' roses at Sealand, you 
had better take the opinion of the National Rose Society's 
Selection Committee as given on page vii. 

BEES LID., 175b, Mill St., Liverpool. 

To Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, etc. Bees Ltd. 
have prepared a Lantern Lecture, entitled “Plant 
Collecting in the Land of the Blue Poppy.’’ 

It is an interesting account of the travels of Mr P. K Ward 
while collecting New Plants in China. The Lecture is 
printed, nnd there are about 50 lantern slides. Bees Ltd. 
will be pleased to loan the slides, and fend copies of the 
lecture free of charge to any society which may have con¬ 
venient vac-ant dates. JVpplicationsRhouUl be made at once, 
mentioning, whenever pouaiblc, two or more alternative 
dates. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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over this being placed a layer of coarsely- 
chopped turf which has been stacked for 
a couple of years, and on the top is re¬ 
turned the soil which came out. This 
treatment at intervals of a few years 
keeps the beds in good order. Lily-of-the- 
Yalley has been planted in a bed previ¬ 
ously prepared; clumps have also been put 
out in different places with n view to pro¬ 
longing the season. Roses are yet, at this 
late date, quite passable, conspicuous be¬ 
ing Zephirin Drouhin and Frau Karl 
Druschki. The latter is almost the latest¬ 
blooming Rose with which 1 am 
acquainted: and by removing the weather- 
stained outer petals the buds can be made 
to pass muster in a vase quite well, 
although they do not now last very long. 
Alpine plants in small pots ought now to 
be plunged to the rims in ashes, in a cold- 
frame preferably, but in any case in a 
place where they will not be exposed to 
excessive wet. 

Plant-houses. —At the present time the 
cool-house. If not so showy as the stove 
and conservatory, is, in its way, quite as 
useful as either. Like them, too, it is just 
now taxed to the limit of its space. A 
quantity of Malmaison Carnations, now in 
pots 7 inches in diameter, promise well for 
the future. The variety is Princess of 
Wales, and the temperature of the house 
is suited to their requirements. No tire- 
heat will be applied excepting during 
frosty nights. A good hatch of the same 
variety from layers has been put into pots 
3 inches in diameter. Roth lots will be 
kept on the dry side, no water being given 
except when moisture is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. It is generally recommended that 
the foliage of Mnlmaisons be kept dry, but 
in my own experience I have found the 
free use of the syringe as effectual as any¬ 
thing else in keeping down rust on the 
plants. Arum Lilies are suited by the 
same temperature, and are clean and 
healthy. These are intended to take the 
place of Chrysanthemums after the New 
Year, when, in most gardens, after these 
plants are past, there is apt to he a certain 
blank. A few dozen pots of Primula 
malaeoides and a batch of P. obconica will 
be useful later. The pioneers of bulbs— 
Roman Hyacinths—are, in this house, 
showing their spikes. These useful sub¬ 
jects will be given more heat in successive 
quantities as required. Some good 
Nerlnes now out of flower are receiving 
such moisture as they need from time to 
time. These showy and attractive plants 
have a long period of ripening, and it is 
prejudicial to their interests to with¬ 
hold water until the foliage is thoroughly 
matured. In the conservatory Chrysan¬ 
themums hold pride of place. As was 
anticipated, a litle mildew has made itself 
visible, and is being dealt with by flowers 
of sulphur. Adinntums, which have been 
much cut from during autumn, are now 
reaching the shabby stage. These will 
shortly be cut over, top-dressed, and 
started anew in increased heat, and with 
as much exposure to light as can be 
afforded. Some good spnthes of Arum 
Lilies are effective. Ventilation is freely 
given on suitable days, and up till the time 
of writing there has been a chink of air 
left along the ridge during the night. Iti 
the stove, air is given on sunny days when 
the thermometer approaches SO degs. Some 
plants which are being assisted by 
artifleial manure in a liquid state show the 
value of such feeding. Some of these 
chemical aids tend to make the outsides of 
the ]K>tx rather greasy and dirty looking. 
Such pots must be regularly washed. 
Watering is attended to carefully, and 
syringing, except on very bright days, is 
dispensed with. W. McGuffog. 
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PLANTB AND FLOWERS. 


Soil for Cyclamens (Dorset).— A good pot¬ 
ting noil for Cyclamens is two-thirda loam, 
one-third leaf-mould, with a little mortar- 
rubble and silver sand. In winter they should 
have a temperature of 50 degs. to 60 clegs., 
and be watered when necessary. 

Climbers for north aspect (A. B.).— You had 
better plant only very hardy climbers on a 
north aspect. You could hardly do better than 
plant Ampelopsis Veitchi, also the white- , 
llowered hardy Clematis montaim, and prob¬ 
ably the naked Jasmine, now blooming so 
charmingly in the south. Clematis Jackmani 
does very well in the south on north aspects, 
and you can try that. Of Roses you would 
probably find the hardiest to be White and 
Yellow Banksians. and the old red Fellenberg. I 
After all. you will find nothing better than 
some of the handsome Ivies now to be had. 

Epiphyllums, treatment of (Willoughby).— 
Potting should be done in March or April. 
After this, and until growth is completed, the . 
plants need a warm and moist temperature, i 
with syringing night and morning during the 
summer, with a light shading on bright days. 
With approaching autumn less moisture and 
more air, either in a cool house or in open 
frames, will ripen the growths arid ensure 
flowering. Even in winter these plants must 
not have the starving treatment meted out to 
many Cacti, but must have enough moisture at 
the roots to keep the growths plump and 
healthy. 

Waterside plants (B. M —You cannot do 
better than plant some of the Day Lilies, 
Meadow Sweets, tall Irises, Calthas, Gunneras, 
American Swamp Lilies (in peaty soil). Iris I 
lcevigata (T. Ktempferi), Loosestrife, Golden I 
Rod, Starworts, Knotworts, Moon Daisies, Car¬ 
dinal-flower (Lobelia cardinalis), and the com¬ 
mon Lupin. The Pampas Grass and Arundo 
conspicua may also be mentioned as graceful 
plants for the waterside, while there are many 
Grasses, as Elymus glaucophyllus, Carex pen- 
dula, Cyperus longus, and others that may be 
used. Primula japonica, Saxifraga peltata, 
Sanguinaria canadensis. Podophyllum Emocii, 
P. peltatum, Rodgersia podophylla. Trillium 
grandlflorum, and Solomon's Seal will be seen 
at their best by the waterside, while you have 
the Royal and Feather Ferns, which are at 
home in such a position. 

Plants for cut flowers (Z. 7. Z .).—One of the 
most valuable and profuse-flowering subjects of 
our acquaintance is the Sweet Pea, and if you 
obtained it in four or six distinct shades would , 
yield you a rich harvest of flowers. Pink, 
scarlet, cream, white, blue, mauve are among 
the more distinct. These in named sorts may be 
had at from threepence to sixpence per packet. 
Sow early in March. There is no plant that 
affords greater variety of colour or is so easily- 
managed as the Sweet Pea. It is also pleasing 
and good for decoration. Coreopsis grandiflora 
(rich yellow, on thin, wiry stems 2 feet long), 
white Anemone-flowered Marguerite Mrs. 
Sander. Aster Amellus, A. ericoides Desire, A. 
cordifolius. *China Asters (in many shades), 
®3weet Sultans (yellow and white). Gaillardia 
grandiflora (gold and crimson), •'Chrysanthe¬ 
mum coronarium, *C. carinatum, and ®Shirley 
Poppies (in delightful shades) are among the 
more important. Those marked with an i 
asterisk are best grown from seeds. The cost I 
would be a few pence per packet, the plants 
being a little more expensive. 

Growing Begonia Gloire tie Lorraine 
(Dorset ).—You are not likelv to have much 
success in growing Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
in a frame healed with manure, as it would 
be impossible in that way to give the plants 
the attention required. After the plants have j 
done blooming they should be kept somewhat 
drier than before in order to ensure a certain j 
amount of rest. Then about the end of March 
they must be cut half way dow-n and placed in I 
a structure where a temperature of 55 degs. to 
70 degs. is maintained. If syringed frequently. [ 
young shoots will be freely pushed out from | 
the ba^e of the plant. When these shoots are 
about a couple of inches in length they must 
be taken off as cuttings. Four or five cuttings 
may be dibbled around the edge of a pot 
4 inches in diameter. The pots must be quite 
clean and effectually drained. A suitable com¬ 
post for the cuttings may be made up of equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould or peat, with 
half a part of sand. Plunged in a close pro¬ 
pagating case where there is a gentle bottom 
heat the cuttings will soon root, when they 
must be inured to the ordinary atmosphere 
of the house. After this they should be potted 
singly, and when the roots take possession of 
the new soil the tops of the plants must be 
pinched out to encourage the formation of side 
shoots. If the young plants are potted first 
into thumbs they may be shifted into pots 

4 inches in diameter, and when sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced put into their flowering-pots from 

5 inches to 7 inches across. For this later 
potting the compost should consist of two 
parts fibrous loam to one part of leaf-mould, 
and a good sprinkling of sand. During the 
summer the plants may be grown without 
fire heat, but the atmosphere of the structure 
in which they are vrowing must be kept snug 
and fairly moist. For the mite dip the plants 
in Quassia or nicotine compound. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Beeoh leave* (Geo. G. Bulloch). —These, an 
you say, take a very long time to decay, and 
do not yield so much leaf-mould when they are 
rotten. The great objection to Beech leaves is 
that they are always mixed with the husks of 
the Nuts, which never rot properly and ate 
always a nuisance in the soil. You can en¬ 
courage them to rot by keeping them con¬ 
stantly moist. The addition of lime assists in 
the destruction of any insect pests that may he 
among them. 

VEGETABLES. 

Parsnips cracking (B. T. F .).—From in¬ 
quiries made we can hear of nothing likely to 
be present in the soil in your district that can 
be held accountable for the cracking of the 
Parsnips complained of. We think tlie prob¬ 
able cause to be due to the heavy autumnal 
rainfall succeeding the long summer drought. 
This would have precisely the same effect on 
Parsnips that a sudden and continuous supply 
of water would have on Carrots after a period 
of drought— that is to say, they would .crack 
or, as it is termed, split badly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Top-dressing a lawn (M. H .).—Your best 
plan will be to procure as much good loam 
as you think you will require. Mix this with 
some well-rotted manure, wood-ashes, and leaf- 
soil, and pass them through a sieve to rid them 
of small stones and other substances. Apply a 
heavy dressing of this at once to your lawn. 
Let it lie all the winter, and next spring brush 
the mixture into the roots with a birch-nroom. 
In April give a dressing of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 3 lb. per 
square rod 

Acetylene gas refuse (B. M.).—From an 
analysis of the residue from acetylene gas it 
has been found that the value of this product 
is entirely due to the lime it contains, other 
plant foods, as nitrogen, phosphates, and 
potash being absent. The lime is present 
either as slacked lime (in fre3h samples) or 
carbonate of lime (mild lime) in samples which 
have been exposed to the air. It should prove 
an effective and cheap dressing for all pur¬ 
poses for which lime is recommended, and 
should he of special value on soils which are 
sour or deficient of lime or inclined to be 
stiff and as a top-dressing for pasture. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


IT. R —Your best plan would be to procure 
some plants in the spring and from these raise 
a stock from cuttings. You could raise seed¬ 
lings, but these would, we fear, he hardly 

strong enough to flower in the summer.- 

Avibitious .—We should advise you to write to 

the Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew.-- 

.-I. L. C .—The only remedy we can suggest is 
that you at once have the trees root-pruned, 
and if this is carefully done you will, we 
think, find that the trees will soon come into 
bearing. -— Chas. D. Taite .—You can cut the 
Dandelions as deeply as you can and then in¬ 
ject vitriol to further destroy the roots. Un¬ 
doubtedly. the best way is to spud them, and 
thus once for all get rid of them.— -Curious. 

A new and revised edition was published in 
1894, and can be had of Messrs. Bell and Sons, 
Ltd., Publishers, 6, Portugal-street, W.C. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. G. IF, Polesworth. —Im¬ 
possible to name from such flowers as you 

send us.-J. J. K. S.—l, Begonia Reharflf; 2. 

Begonia metallica; 3, Clivia (lmantophyllum) 
miniata. Miss Champernowne. —The Part¬ 
ridge Berry (Gaultheria Shallonl.— E. A. M. 
—Probably a Sidalcea, but cannot name with 
any certainty without flowers. 

Names of fruits.— Conrad T. New. —Apples : 
The large one Beauty of Kent, the other is, 
we think. Wheeler’s Russet.- A. M. P. —Can¬ 

not name from poor specimens you send us. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


W. and G. Ramson, Kilmarnock.— List of 
Trees, Fruit, and Boses. 

R. 8 . Banks and Co., Seamer-road, Hcar- 
bo rough. 

R. Wallace and Co., Colchester.— List of 
Irises. 

Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle.— Planters' 
Guide for 1911. 

Rose G. Kingsley. — New Roses, being a Supple¬ 
ment to “ Boses and Rose Growing.” 

J. E. C. Hugh, Station-place, Letchworth.— 
Hurdles. 

Messrs. J. Vejtch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea.— 
Roses, Carnations, and Fruits of Recent Intro¬ 
duction. 

Haage and Hchmidt, Erfurt.— Novelties of 

Seeds for 1911,. 

11. B. Pollard, Green Hill, Evesham.—.4 
Garden ever in Bloom. 

F. Delalnay, Angers.—List of fruit-trees. 
Shrubs, and Roses. 

Readons, 8t. Albans.— The Sweet Pea Book. 

Wiseman’s, Elgin, N.B .—Prise Roses. 


Darley Dale Nurseries.—In the note on 
Erica hybrid a-, in our issue of November 29tli. 
page 767. by a printer's error the name was 
given as Darby Dale instead of Darley Dale. 
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BEDDING OUT V. A TRUE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

[To the Editor of Ga 1 iu.e.\i.\(; Iilustratem.] 

Siu,—I t will probably he admitted tlmt 
a iinst generation of gardeners carried 
this system to extremes, and that the 
elaborate "enriiet” designs which they 
exeented were not worth the labour 
involved. We see little of that sort of 
tiling nowadays. Instead, we now find 
the beds in the public parks (in this 
district, at least) filled in spring with 
Myosotis, Wallflower, bulbs, etc., which 
make way at the approach of summer for 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Stocks. Asters, and 
a variety of hardy and half-hardy plants. 
\\ h.v yon should wish to see this system 
abolished I really cannot understand. 
You surely would not wish to see the 
plants I have named banished from our 
gardens. If 1 understand you aright you 
would relegate these plants to Ihe mixed 
border or intermingle them in beds in the 
lawn with herbaceous plants. I cannot 
approve of this system. Herbaceous 
plants have a beauty of their own, but 1 
think they are best grown by themselves. 
Besides, the flowering iieriod of many of 
our best herbaceous plants is very short, 
and many of them are too tall for the 
comparatively small beds of our lawns. 

My opinion Is that the “bedding out “ 
system provides a blaze of colour for our 
gardens over a longer period than could 
be provided by any other system. I admit 
there are objectionable features connected 
with it. I observed, for instance, that the 
beds in a well-known and much "boomed" 
garden were almost entirely tilled this 
summer with scarlet Pelargoniums, inter¬ 
spersed with tall Calceolarias and I.iliuui 
longifloruni. There was a wonderful dis¬ 
play of colour, hut too little variety. 

Most people with small gardens (and 
this will include most villa and suburban 
gardeners) wish to get the greatest possi¬ 
ble amount of bloom out of the small space 
at their disposal. 1 believe the “ bedding 
out ” system is the best means to this 
end. A. A. 

[The bedding nut and carpet Hardening 
are. wrong and bad becauae theg compel 
a complete change and disrooting of beds 
ticirc a year and prevent lasting planting 
in ihe flower garden of plants more 
beautiful than those usually used for 
bedding out. In country places of any size, 
all the spring flowers one can desire may 
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be grown best in the turf of meadow, 
orchard, or wood, no getting rid of the 
need of the bedding of spring flowers—a 
great gain, because it allows of the beds in 
the flower garden being permanently 
planted with things that trill not put up j 
with the twice-a-year system. Among 
these let us take instances from our own J 
garden: llomneya, Azure Sage, Clematis, i 
Tea and China Roses, Troptrolum, I 
Crinum, Californian Fuchsia, choice j 
Lilies, Delphinium, Vines, and graceful \ 
climbers on trellis or pergola. Some of these j 
hare been years in the same beds, light sur- j 
face plants—the Pansies, Rorkfoils, Stone- j 
crops, and the like—only being changed. | 
This plan does not prevent us leav¬ 
ing several beds fallow for any favourite | 
summer flowers — Heliotrope, Stocks, Ver¬ 
benas, and various others—but not a third 
of the spare is so left. Some of these 
plants, and the finest, bloom long after the 
bedding men tear up their beds to replant. 
As I write (in early December) I have 
flowers in the house gathered in a garden 
planted mainly in the permanent way. 

As to herbaceous plants, the best way 
with them is the mixed border—if well 
done one of the most charming things in a 
garden. Rut it must, be real I g mixed, call¬ 
ing to its aid. any good plant of the 
summer and autumn, from the China Rose 
to the best Starworts. To make a beau¬ 
tiful mixed border four things are essen¬ 
tial. First, a fine choice of plants that 
bloom in summer or autumn ; second, a 
good background on Oak or other trellis of 
climbing Rimes, Clematis, and Honey¬ 
suckle , and no Privet or robbing Yew 
hedge. Exclude all spring flowers which 
should find a home elsewhere. To make a 
fine mixed border all the time, one can 
spare in the winter must be given to the 
growth of good plants, and one must not 
be afraid of their being out of flower. A 
mixed border in which all plants power 
at the same time would be most inartistic 
and wrong. You must be content to wait 
for your Afontbrctias until late in Ihe 
summer, and to let your Romm*gas hare a 
rest for a week or two. It is a mistake to 
suppose that bedding out gives a better 
blaze of colour than other things, while its 
great deficiencies in want of stature and 
grace prevent you making a power garden 
in true form. This sort of thing can never 
be settled by argument, and if “ A. A 
cares to see a garden made in the true 
way, I shall be happy to show him more 
than one. — W. It.] 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Yucca in bloom in November.— As an 

illustration of the mildness of the season 
I send you a photo of a plant in bloom. It 
has three fine spikes, and to-day, Novem¬ 
ber 215th, is a perfect picture.—W. 
Thompson, Cfecve Villa, Slad-road, Stroud. 

Thymus micarts.— A plant of Thymus 
mica ns was in flower here during the 
second week of November, and now other 
plants of the same are flowering. To-day, 
December 2nd. Alchemilla alpina is in 
flower.—E. (’iiari.es Huston, Coed Derw, 
Rettws-y-C oed. 

Jasminum nudiflorum.— The. sprays of 
the naked-flowering Jasmine are again 
brightening the walls. These sprays have 
considerable value when cut, the unex¬ 
panded blooms opening in succession. .T. 
nudiflorum succeeds much better in some 
exposures than iu others, although upon 
the whole it is a most accommodating 
plant, and never entirely falls. What 
pruning is needful is more satisfactory 
when performed in early spring, 
Immediately after the plant goes out of 
flower.—S cot. 

Zonal Pelargoniums in bloom.— What a 
wonderful late autumn we have had. It. is 
stated that we have not experienced such 
weather through November since 18i>2. 
Well past the middle of the month Dahlias 
were plentifully cut in excellent condition 
for the London jparkets. It is not every 
year that „these and Violets come in 
j together. Zonal Pelargoniums in a cool- 
| house have been and are as gay now— 
November 2Srli—as they usually are in the 
summer months. Cuttings wore taken 
from the plants up to September, and when 
they were growing freely they were fre- 
j quently given weak liquid manure.— 
P.YFLKET. 

Poinsettias. —In your issue of the 29th 
November you commented on the Poin¬ 
settias I exhibited at the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society's Hull. You assume that the 
long-stemmed branching habit of some of 
them was got by early propagation. It is 
just the reverse, as these were only intro¬ 
duced into heat in April last, and were 
one-year-old stock plants, which had been 
cut back. However soon you may propa¬ 
gate, that branching habit could not be got 
from cuttings. My batch consists of about 
400 plants in all sizes, from 1 foot high to 
S feet. Some of the largest bracts are 
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secured from the old plants. The variety 
shown was 1*. i>. plenl.sslnin, not pul- 

eherrhna.— - 1 . \Y. Irvine, >8/. Jtvnr.as 
(J.trdvna, HV.'i 1 Malvern. 

Pear Ke Plus Meuris.—I noliee in 
Gardenino Ii.t.i-STRATED (November 22, 
p. T.'il) -1!. I’.” refers to this Rood 
late I’eur. I •rememher some years 
riRo, when I was gardener at larng- 
lnrtls. Minehinhampton, having a good 
specimen tree of that variety growing on a 
south wall, and trained horizontally, 
which used to produce a nice lot of fruit 
each year. 1 found it one of the best late 
l’ears during January and February. The 
fruit is middle-sized, very irregularly 
formed, flesh white, melting, and rich.— 
Driver, Slonehovee. 


Plants not ordered.— If “S.” <p. TOT I 
refers to tile common practice of sub¬ 
stituting a variety not ordered in place of 
one that was, then I entirely agree with 
him. I would also like to say to (lie 
nurserymen that the certain way to lose 
future custom or repeat orders is to carry 
out the habit mentioned. Only this week 
I have had two varieties of plants, or 
bulbs, sent—both of which I already hud- 
in place of some ordered and wanted. 
Often tlie main reason a particular Arm is 
selected for an order is that they catalogue 
a plant that another does not, and then to 
be disappointed or—to give the practice its 
real name—cheated, is. to say the least, 
aggravating. One might, of course, re¬ 
turn the goods, etc., etc., but most people 
“ take the line of least resistance," but 
for the future try elsewhere.—It. W. 

Sternbergia lutea not flowering.— "Bos- 
merc,” in your issue of November 29th, 
p. 782, asks for suggestions ns to the non- 
flowering of his Sternbergias. Planted 
under the conditions described and in a 
position where Die bulbs enjoy the benefit 
of direct sunlight and heat, they should 
have flowered well ere this, The past two 
seasous have not, of course, been either 
very bright or warm in many parts of the 
country, and this, coupled with the fact of 
the bulbs having been so recently planted, 
may have been the cause of their failing 


to flower. Should next season prove more 
propitious in the matter of sunshine and 
heat than the past two have been, the 
bulbs may then repair the omission and 
repay your correspondent for the delay in 
the shape of an abundance of blooms. The 
late Poet Laureate used to have a flue dis¬ 
play of Sternbergia lutea in his garden 
every autumn, and I think I am correct in 
saving they were never disturbed. The 
bulbs were planted in ordinary garden soil, 
but in full sun. Last winter they were 
taken up and replanted, and ns a result 
have not flowered this season. Several 
clumps which I have grown in the rock 
garden, and where the bulbs get a good 
baking in the summer,never fail to flower, 
and the blooms are now dying away.— 
A. W. 

A note from Nice.— You will know quite 
well how glorious the various Bignonias, 
Lnntanas, and Bougainvilleas can be. 
especially in this extra warm autumn, and 
how the Coleus and Iresine can glow with 
colour, but I do not think you can ever 
have seen Yuecn gloriosa in such beauty. 
In a big villa near here there are four or 
five huge mounds of it—quite 9 feet to 
10 feet high—with thirty or more spikes 
of tlie finest ivory-white flowers in various 
stages on each plant, and really it is a 
thing of such stately beauty I must try and 
have a photographer to "take" them. 
There are several shades of "colour” I 
find in the varieties here, and this is by 
far tlie best form I have seen and with 
leaves narrower and much paler green than 
In the English ty^'. Do you know that 
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superb evergreen vine, Vitis Voineriana? 
To my surprise, Canon El la com be tells mo 
it. has stood out with him for three years 
and has grown 10 feet or 12 feet high. The 
Dowager Lady Nunlmrnoholwe is making 
such a tine garden near Xiee—she is a 
really clever woman who does not mind 
making mistakes and learns by them—and 
as she is not afraid of sending, you will 
believe me when I say 1 think it soon will 
be a Mecca for all gardeners on this coast. 
—Edward II. Woodiiau.. 

An old Yew-tree. —In tin* churchyard of 
Stoke Gabriel, on the hanks of the river 
Dart, is a tine old Yew-tree which is 
apparently still in vigorous health. The 
branches have a circumference of about 
85 yards, their diameter in one direction 
being 29 yards. A flat, circular platform 
of stones, to a height of about 2 feet, 
extends for some distance from the base 
of the hole', and was probably constructed 
to prevent injury to the roots. The trunk 
rises to a height of about 7 feet, without a 
branch, its girtli at the height of 5 feet 
being 15 feet. At I he height of 7 feet great 
branches many feet in circumference 
spread out horizontally. Almost all the 
main branches are supported by props. 
The lower branches and also the topmost 
seem ]>erfcet, hut there has apparently 
been a loss of some of the intermediate 
ones. Local report speaks of the tree as 
“ the largest Yew in England,” hut in 
girth of trunk it falls far short of the 
largest of the Seven Sisters at Fountains 
Abbey, Yorkshire, tlie measurement of 
which is said to he 25 feet, and whose age 
is reputed to exceed 800 years. Some 
time ago it was stated In a periodical that 
in 3851 a Yew-tree was said to be growing 
in the churchyard of Gresford, North 
.Wales, whose circumference was 9 yards 
0 inches, being the oldest ami largest Yew- 
tree in the British Dominions. It would 
he interesting to know if this tree is still 
in existence.— Wyndham Fitzherbekt. 

Dipelta floribunda.— The genus Dipelta 
is closely allied to Diervilla, and is new to 
gardens, although it was originally 
described in 1877 by the late Dr. 
Maximowicz. Seeds of several species 
were sent from China to Messrs. Veitch 
during the early years of the present 
century, those of the species under notice 
arriving in December, 1004. Specimens 
had previously been collected by Father 
Farges in Suteliuen, and Father Mombeig 
and Mr. A. Henry had also found the 
plant in Yunnan. Mr. Wilson discovered 
it in Yunnan up to an elevation of 8.0(H) 
feet, his seeds being collected at 4.800 feet 
in Wa Shan. Two years previously, how¬ 
ever. he is said to have succeeded in intro¬ 
ducing a few living plants. It appears to 
vary considerably in size, for in Ilupeli it 
is reported as growing from 10 feet to 
40 feet high. Jn this country it will 
apparently resemble (lie Diervillas closely 
in habit. From six to ten tubular flowers, 
each about 1} inch in length, are borne 
together from short axillary growths. 
They are rosy-pink on the outer surface 
and white with yellow marks within. 
After the flowers fade the bracteoles con¬ 
tinue growing, and almost hide the ovary. 
They only fall with tlie fruits. It grows 
freely in good loamy soil, and may 
apparently he increased quite easily by 
cuttings of young wood during early 
summer.—D. 

Ailanthus Vilmoriniana. — Until quite 
recently only one species of Ailanthus was 
available, that being llio well-known Tree 
of Heaven, A. glaridulosa. Now, however, 
a second species may he procured in A. Vil¬ 
moriniana. Like the older species, it is 
a native of Chinn, and remarkable for 
long, handsome, pinnate leaves. It differs 


from A. glandulosa chiefly in its spiny 
bark and in the red midribs of its leaves. 
The leaves are fully 4 feet long on vigorous 
specimens, and tlie leaflets number up to 
twenty-nine. All are more or less oblong 
in shape, and are clothed with soft, silky 
hairs. It was brought to notice by M. 
Farges, who sent seeds to France, where 
it was originally grown by M. Maurice de 
Vilmorin at Les Bnrres. It. was described 
by M. Vilmorin in “ Frutieetum Vil* 
morinianum ” (p. 2D. in 1904, under the 
name of A. glandulosa, var. spinosa, and 
a figure of the tree appeared on the same 
page. Like the older species, it requires 
loamy soil, but it is more likely to suffer 
from cold than from tlie kind of soil in 
which it is planted. Young plants grow 
with considerable rapidity, and the points 
of the shoots are often indifferently 
ripened, thereby falling a prey to frost. 
For tliis reason it is not advisable to place 
it in very rich soil in places where growth 
is likely to be continued until late in the 
year.—L. 

Salix magnifica.— 1 This is one of the 
most extraordinary shrubs of the many 
hundreds of species which have been 
introduced from China within the last 
fifteen years, and it is difficult to Imagine 
a plant which is more generally unlike tlie 
well - known members of the Willow 
family. It was introduced by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson to the Arnold Arboretum a few 
years ago, and plants are now in cultiva¬ 
tion at Kcw. Mr. Wilson says that it 
forms a bush 5 feet to 20 feet high, at 
elevations varying from 8,000 to 31,000 
feet. The loaves are its most remarkable 
feature, for they are over 7 inches long 
and 4;J inches wide, on vigorous plants, 
with a glaucous reverse and often a 
glaucous - green upper surface. The 
| stems have a glaucous bloom also, which 
adds to the general effect. The flowers 
appear in long slender catkins, the male 
catkins being each 4 inches to 7 inches or 
more long, and the female catkins some¬ 
times 9 Inches to 12 inches in length. 
There appears to be little doubt but that 
it will lie perfectly amenable to culture in 
the British Isles, and as plants become 
available it will doubtless be eagerly 
sought after by lovers of rare and interest¬ 
ing shrubs.—K. B. W. 

Rhododendron Souliei.— This is one of 
a large number of new' species of Rhodo¬ 
dendron which have been received from 
China during the Inst twelve years or 
fifteen years, and it is one of tlie prettiest 
which has flowered. Seeds w T ere sent to 
Messrs. Veitch in 1905, and the first plant 
bloomed in May, 3909, a flowering plant 
having been exhibited on May 18th of that 
year. It is a very distinct shrub of 
vigorous habit, with large, thick, dark- 
green leaves, which have a glaucous re- 
I verse. They are usually more or less 
heart-shaped, sometimes oval in outline, 
2 inches long and 2 inches wide, with 
stalks 1 inch or so in length. The white 
flowers are slightly flushed with rose, and 
appear in shajiely trusses. They are about 
2j inches across and rather peculiar in 
sliai>e, being flattened, with little appear¬ 
ance of a tube. The five petals are w r ido. 
of good substance, and are united through¬ 
out the greater part of their length, and 
a well-defined vein is found along the 
centre of each petal. Tlie calyx is also 
rather curious, for of the five sepals the 
two upper ones are much larger than the 
others. They are green in colour with 
rose tips. It thrives under the same 
conditions as other Rhododendrons, but as 
it blossoms rather early it would be advis¬ 
able to place it in a position sheltered from 
the north and east, so that it may escape 
the full eflWt of ! cold winds,—D. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Tite single forms of Chrysanthemums re 
deservedly becoming more popular. The 
many beautiful varieties now grown 
include some charming flowers for decora¬ 
tion. Whatever may he the purpose for 
which the plants are cultivated, whether 


for tall plants should have three of the 
strongest branches selected, which should 
be allowed to extend, retaining all side 
shoots. Do not top them again. From 
these plants long branching spikes will be 
obtained. For producing dwarf plants, 
top when the plants are 4 inches high, and 
continue the practice till the end of .June. 
Pots 0 inches in diameter will be suitable 
for the largest plants, and S inches for the 
remainder. A batch of plants grown to 
flower in 0-inch pots will be found very 
useful for conservatory decoration and for 


Richardson (reddish-salmon), a lovely 
colour, especially under artiflcinl light, 
one of the best; Queen Alexandra (pink), 
a lovely shade, large, and handsome; 
Sylvia Slade (rosy-garnet, broad, pure 
white ring round the disc), very free, best 
slightly disbudded; Metta (deep magenta- 
red. with a broad white zone), very large 
if disbudded; Florrie King (clear pink), 
extra fine flower, should be slightly dis¬ 
budded: F. W. Smith (rich pink), should 
lie slightly disbudded; Ceddie Mason 
(deep crimson-red), a grand variety: 





Chrysanthemum Golden Mensa. From a flosver sent by Messrs. TV. Wells , Ltd ., Alerstham. 


It ire for conservatory decoration or for 
cut flowers, the single Chrysanthemum is 
equally well adapted. By a careful 
selection of the best early, mid-season, 
and late varieties they may be had in full 
beauty from October till January. The 
cultivation of single Chrysanthemums is 
precisely the same as that for those of 
other kinds grown in a natural manner. 
The end of January is a suitable time to 
insert the cuttings if large plants are 
wanted. As soon as they are 4 inches higli 
top them, and from this topping several 
other shoots will ^Thosejilended 
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the front, of groups of taller plants. The 
end of March or first week in April is a 
suitable time to insert cuttings for this 
batch. Top the plants when 4 inches 
high. No further stopping will be neces¬ 
sary. Some varieties are better slightly 
disbudded; others may be grown quite 
naturally without any disbudding. 

The following varieties — early, mid¬ 
season, and late—afford a wide range both 
in colour and form :—Stella (pure white), 
large and very free; Altrincham Yellow 
(clear lemon-yellow), of good shape and 
substance, free, good liabif; Mary 


! Grade Trower (la vender-pink); Chas. 
Kingsley (rich buttercup-yellow), large 
flowers of splendid form, fine disbudded: 
Kitty Bourne (deep yellow); Mensa (pure 
white), very large and of grand form dis¬ 
budded; Roupell Beauty (wine-red), large 
! and beautiful; Southern Cross (pure 
white), very light and graceful; Mrs. W. 
Buckingham (salmon-pink), very fine; 
Arthur Rawley (bright terra-cotta), very 
beautiful disbudded: Nimrod (pale 

yellow, with a suffusion,of orange), a good 
late yellow; Pietor (pale blush-pink), 
good late variety; Lady Furness (salpion 
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torra-cotta, with a faint zone of yellow), a 
8Ui>erb late variety. Golden Mensa, a 
flower of which we figure, is a counter- 
part of the type in everything except 
colour. 

Most of tlie above have been in cultiva¬ 
tion some little time, and doubtless 
other readers can supnkiment this list. 

F. \V. G. 

- Last year Mensa produced a tn*iw- 

rose-coloure<i sport named and certificated 
as Mrs. Loo Thomson, the flowers of this 
being identical in form with those of the 
parent variety. This season a beautiful 
yellow sport from Mensa has appeared, 
and has been certificated under the name 
of Golden Mensa, a flower of which is 
here figured. A splendid vase of this 
new sort was shown at the Noveinber 
exhibition of the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society at the Crystal Palace. A 
further sport has appeared, this time from 
Mrs. Loo Thomson, and this is a glorious 
yellow, too, and I think slightly richer 
than in the flowers that sported direct 
from Mensa. There is room for both these 
yellow sports.—E. G. 


and call to mind the sorts that have been 
given the award of excellence, we may 
well ask, where are they? It will he for 
good all round if in years to come the 
powers that be continue in such a critical i 
mood as they apparently have been this 
year; because it will set a very high value | 
on the awards, and varieties gaining the j 
honour may then be added with a cer- j 
tainty of giving satisfaction. H. S. 

Chrysanthemum H. W. Thorpe.—I should 
like to know if any of your readers find the 
Chrysanthemum H. W. Thorpe peculiarly 
liable to damp off. My small conservatory 
through November has had a little fire on each 
night to dry the air, and I have in it, besides 
H. W. Thorpe, a fine white (name unknown). 
Dazzler, (Hitter, Mme. E. Roger, Mrs. Rarkeley, 
Evelyn Archer, Algernon Davis, and Tuxedo. 
None have damped of! save II. W. Thorpe.— 
C. PrLLEix. 

The premier bloom.—It is not often that the 
premier bloom of an extensive exhibition is 
found in the stand of a cottager. This, how¬ 
ever, happened at the show at Newport, Mon.,, 
lately. This special flower was one of the 
white variety W. Turner. It was not extra 
large, but it was superb in finish and fresh¬ 
ness. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. J. Gibson.—This, one 
of the choicest of the new sorts of the year, is 
a striking flower of the Japanese form. The 
colour is mauve-pink. It is large, nicely built, 
and possesses quality generally.—8. 


NOTES AND IMPLIES. 


Chrysanthemums for unheated green¬ 
house. Will you kindly give me, through | 
(j aiidening Illustrated, the names of six or ten 
good out-of-door Chrysanthemums that will 
flower in November in an unheated green¬ 
house? Abundance of flowers and bright 
colours are what I want.—M rs. D. Watt. 

[There are many excellent Chrysanthe¬ 
mums other than what are generally 
known as outdoor sorts that will answer 
your purpose. The varieties recom¬ 
mended in the subjoined list are free- 
flowering, and their colours are bright and 
pleasing, as you desire. To flower this 
type of Chrysanthemum satisfactorily the 
plants should be placed in the unbeaten! 
glasshouse, say, in the early days of 
October, leaving the ventilators and doors 
open as long as possible. Gradually inure 
the plants to the normal conditions pre¬ 
vailing under glass, and he careful to 
flower tile plants from terminal buds. 
These buds mark the termination of the 
plant.V growth, and the buds are developed 
in clusters. It is better to thin out the 
more crowded buds, so as to enable those 
that are retained to develop satisfactorily 
and produce pretty individual blooms or 
rharuling sprays. The following can be 
recommended Caprice du I’rintemps, 
bright rosy-purple: Kathleen Thompson, 
rich chestnut, tipped gold, sport from the 
first-named ; Freda Bedford, bright 
orange, shaded apricot; Vivinnd Morel, 
mauve-pinlc; Source d’Or, rich terra-cotta; 
Lizzie Adcock, rich yellow, sport from the 
last-named; Market Red, bright <red, with 
golden reverse; Mrs. Roots, pure white; 
Miss Olive Dumsdav, soft pink ; and Crim¬ 
son King, bright crimson. The foregoing 
are Japanese varieties. Should you prefer 
flowers of other types of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. procure the following singles:— 
Florrie King, soft clear pink; Mary 
Richardson, salmon - bronze; Ceddie 
Mason, bright crimson ; and Sylvia Slade, 


clear bright lake.] 

New Chrysanthemums. — The present 
year will not lie notable for the intro¬ 
duction of a large number of new kinds— 
at. least fewer than usual have boon 
honoured by awards. More than ever. 
]>crhaps. have been commended by the 
National Chrysanthemum Society; but 
this commendation does not strike mo as 
l>oing of any value when there is the 
higher award of a certificate of the first 
class. If a variety he not good enough to 
gain the latter, it would seem there is no 
improvement in existing ones, and such 
had far better be unnoticed. Indeed, if 
we glance back i^Ty^two or ikvo^ypiirs. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SHRUBBERIES. 

The collection of trees and Klirubs, which 
forms a feature In many small and 
medium-sized gardens and which is com¬ 
monly termed the shrubbery, in a general 
way owes its creation to the speculative 
builder. The man builds to sell, arid his 
object is to impart a warm, furnished ap¬ 
pearance to the garden at the lowest possi¬ 
ble cost. He, therefore, plants those 
coarse, quick-growing things which will 
fairly cove.' the ground at once. Laurels, 
Limes, Arbor-vita 1 , Aucubas, and tilings 
of a similar character are favoured, simply 
because good-sized plants can be bought at 
chea it rates. Not long ago I saw :m in¬ 
stance of this quick-furnishing. There 
were twenty-five Lawson's Cypress in one 
bed. They, of course, looked nice, and 
gave a pleasing bit of verdure, but what 
will be the result in years to come? They 
will grow into a tangle, lose their lower 
leaves, and will have to 1>P rooted up. 

Tlie condition of these so-called 
shrubberies makes one almost wish that 
some things had never been introduced 
into English gardens. The common and 
Portugal Laurels are really handsome- 
flowering evergreens when in their right 
place, hut they have helped to spoil malty 
gardens of medium size. They have occu¬ 
pied space which should have been given 
to beautiful trees and shrubs, deciduous 
and evergreen, many of which are suit¬ 
able for quite small gardens, and which, 
well planted and intelligently eared for, 
are a source of perennial delight. It is 
a melancholy fact Hint the majority of 
those who own gardens have never 
realised what a wealth of benuty is at 
their command. It is only in tile gardens 
of tlie wealthy that we see those beautiful 
exotic evergreen and deciduous trees and 
shrubs well represented, tlie owners of 
smaller gardens- apparently not being 
aware of their existence, it is their mis¬ 
fortune, for they miss a lot of enjoyment. 
Varying so much in size, these hardy 
shrubs may be used in variety in quite 
small gardens. Wt. will suppose that the 
so-enlled shrubbery occupies a spare of 
only 10 foot by 10 feet or 12 feet. That 
small area will accommodate a collection 
of shrubs that form a most interesting and 
pleasing feature. Here are some suitable 
tilings. Andromeda fiorlbundn and A 
pulvcrulentn, beautiful when in flower and 
pleasing at all seasons; two of tlie most 
delightful flowering shrubs in cultivation, 


hut which one would probably fail 1o liud 
in a day's march in gardens of the ordin¬ 
ary type. Berheris Dar.vini and B 
stenophylla, the latter of dwarf habit, are 
both wonderfully effective in bloom and 
afford rich verdure all the year lound. 
Skimmia japonica and its tail-growing re¬ 
lative Fortune! are fine berry-henring 
evergreen shrubs and seldom seen. 
Pernettyns are very effective when in good 
condition and well-clotlied with variously- 
coloured berries. Azalea amoenn is hardy 
in the warmer counties if not in northern 
districts. Philadelphus of various kinds. 
Daphne Fioiiiana, and t'aniellias are quite 
hardy in tlie southern and western coun¬ 
ties, and whieli pill bloom well and re¬ 
tain their characteristics when tlie root¬ 
ing medium is suitable. Here we have an 
assortment of good tilings, distinct and 
beautiful, and as well worthy of care as 
tlie generality ot hard-wooded plants 
grown in glasshouses, and whirl], by rea¬ 
son of their moderate growth, can be ac¬ 
commodated and made happy in small 
gardens. 

I* RE I* All ATI OX OF THE SOIL— Those WllO 
are prepared to undertake flic culture of 
vilint are/.-ommonly termed choice-flower¬ 
ing shrubs must in the first place realise 

that their.sis in tlie matter of soil differ 

from those of Hie quick-growing, vigprous- 
loated tilings that arc commonly used. 
Those who may have a light, well-drained, 
loamy soil some 3 feet deep to deal with 
will find little difficulty in inducing most 
flowering shrubs to thrive, lint when the 
loam verges on clay ami holds water in 
the winter some addition must lie made to 
render it more porous. Decomposed gar¬ 
den refuse, burnt earth, and leaf mould 
must be added liberally, and, for some 
things, a proportion of peat should lie 
used. The right way is first to deeply dig. 
or, better still, trench tlie ground, doing 
this at any time between March and Sep¬ 
tember. hut not later, so that tlie soil 
brought lip limy lie subjected to tile 
sweetening influences of sun and air. I 
should prefer to deeply dig in March, 
casting up tlie soil in liig lumps: breaking 
these down in August after rain, and 
trenching as soon as possible. In Hi is 
way the whole of tlie soil is brought into 
a free friable condition. In the meantime 
the material for improving the soil should 
be got ready. 

For some things, such as Andromedas, 
Skiuniilas, Daphnes, Rhododendrons, or 
anything of a bie-rooted nature, a little 
peat is very helpful: it is antiseptic, main¬ 
taining the soil in a sweet condition and 
stimulating root notion. Pieces the size 
of walnuts mixed with leaf mould and tlie 
natural staple will maintain the soil in a 
sufficiently open condition to allow of the 
small fibrous roots working freely. To 
some this may appear to be a troublesome 
and rather costly process, but ill the case 
of plants grown under glass we do not 
grudge this labour and expense, and if we 
wish to see those beautiful flowering 
shrubs in tlieir full beauty we must give 
them what they need. 

I have named a few things worthy of 
special treatment, but there are numerous 
trees and shrubs which are of easy culture. 

•T. Con. xuILL. 


Tlie Quince as an ornamental tree.—The 

Quince makes a handsome tree as a standard 
on tile lawn or on the margin of the shrubbery. 
As a rule it bears freely whert the soil is 
reasonably moist, and 1 have had good crops 
of Quinces in Norfolk where the natural soil 
was sandy, blit generally the Quince is a mois¬ 
ture-loving tree. 1 have had it form a good 
! stock for certain Pears, on a clay soil, with 
! a mulch of manure over the surf are-roots. 
! Tiie trees on tlie Quince stock often fail on 
sandy or gravelly soil, unless some special 
' pains are taken to keep the soil moist. Some 
clay added to the soil and a good dressing of 
I manorial compost on tlie Surface are the best 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

FORCING EARLY TULIPS. 
Hardly any two groups of bulbous plants 
force alike, some requiring bottom beat j 
and others resenting it in no uncertain 
way. In this connection the Daffodil and | 
the Tulip may l>e cited as examples, the 
former detesting bottom heat, while the 
Tulip—and those intended for early 
forcing more particularly—rejoices in it, 
and is only brought to its highest develop¬ 
ment by its aid. Bottom heat, unfor¬ 
tunately, is a phrase capable of a rather 
wide interpretation, and in not a few; 
instances it suffices if there is a liot-water 
l>il>e within easy reach. It is quite true 
that such a state of affairs may exercise 
an influence on the oncoming growth, 
though the resulting impetus would be 


growers, and success or failure will result 
from fineness of judgment or the lack of 
it. An item here of the highest import¬ 
ance is a knowledge of the varieties best 
suited to early work, the number of the 
reliably responsive ones being very 
limited. Two of the best, undoubtedly, 
apart from the Van Thols, which are not 
now under consideration, are La Reine 
and Yellow Prince, best in the sense that 
they force readily and are cheap. More¬ 
over, correctly forced, they arc capable of 
producing long-stemmed llowers, an in¬ 
dispensable asset in the cut-liower trade, 
and incidentally in decoration. To-day if 
is admitted by commercial growers that 
as much is paid for the stem as the flower 
at its summit, hence the value of pro¬ 
ducing it. 

Putting aside such preparatory cultural 
details as early planting and the like, the 


now be arranged closely together, watered 
if need be—water is almost invariably 
given at this stage—and subsequently 
covered 0 inches deep with fibre. This 
depth of covering is essential to the pro¬ 
duction of the fullest length of stem, and, 
moreover, while conducing to a uniform 
temperature about the tops of the plants 
not otherwise obtainable, has also been 
found to be somewhat of a time saver, 
crops so treated being usually a day or 
two earlier than those not so treated. The 
bottom-heat temperature of 00 dogs., 
above noted, will suffice for tin* first week, 
when it may be increased to 70 dogs., and 
a week later to 80 dogs—the maximum. 
Meanwhile, the temperature of the green¬ 
house need not rise above 00 degs. During 
excessive frost or fog, when all vegetable 
life is practically at a standstill, the tem¬ 
peratures named should not lie insisted 
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Portion oj pergola at Great Hallingbury Hall , with American Pillar and other Roses. (See page 811.) 


slight as compared with bottom heat, as 
understood by the “ commercial ” grower. 
Hence, up-to-date methods must be the 
order of the day if the early forcing of 
Tulips is to be successful and furnish pro¬ 
fitable returns. 

I wish to make a point of “early 
forcing,” since the remarks I am about to 
make concern this phase of the subject 
more than any other. In other words, 
while bottom beat is absolutely essential 
if tlie cultivator wishes to obtain early 
flowers of the highest grade, it is not so 
necessary to successionally-forced batches, 
or at least essential only in modified 
degree. By “early forcing” let it be 
understood that the term applies lo 
flowers produced from the middle of 
December to the middle of January, the 
most difficult period of all. During this 
period the Tulip is considered a “ tick¬ 
lish ” plant to foror^bv comimlrcial 
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forcing of Tulips for present purposes 
might he considered from the time of 
introducing the crop into the greenhouse. 
Here the plants usually in shallow boxes 
might be placed on bottom heat at once 
provided a temperature of 00 degs. ho not 
exceeded. An essential in the case of the 
earliest forced flowers is a frame within 
the greenhouse, beneath which the 
requisite hot-water pipes should be found. 
For a 4-feet wide frame, three 4-inch pipes 
arranged in parallel lines, fed at one end 
and discharging at the other into a return 
pipe, should exist, with valves to regulate 
temperatures. The pipes should be 
enclosed in brickwork to conserve heat 
and render it uniform. They should also 
be covered by slates, wood, or corruguted- 
iron sheets. Above this a 2-Inch thick 
layer of Cocoa-nut fibre, with the moisture 
afforded, will correct any dryness that 
might otherwise arise. The boxes can 


uihui, as a few degrees lower will do no 
i harm. Other item's leading up to a suc¬ 
cessful issue are darkening the frame with 
| heavy mats or bags, the frame to remain 
I so covered until the flowers are well above 
the fibre and the buds fully grown. When 
I this stage is reached the boxes should be 
I removed from the plunging material and 
returned again to the darkened frame. 

I Tepid water only should be used. It 
j cannot be too well known that the half- 
grown flower-buds of the Tulip are most 
! susceptible to fog, and if exposed to its 
| poisoning influences irretrievable mischief 
! might ensue in a few hours. By keeping 
I the plants in the frame and saturating the 
I covering mats or hags with water serious 
j damage is avoided. In a few instances 
| small, compact houses, heavily matted or 
' thatched on the outside, are used for 
! these and Lily of 'the Valkfy 1 , the one side 
1 having bottom heat, the otlje^jicling as a 
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receiver for tlie forced material awaiting 
cutting and successional batches pending 
their introduction to the frame. On a 
large scale this works excellently, and 
though it is beyond the reach of the 
amateur or private gardener, these latter, 
by emulating the principles it embodies, 
may have their efforts crowned with as 
full a measure of success as their com¬ 
mercial brethren. E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine unhealthy.— 
I enclose a shoot of Begonia Gloiro de Lor¬ 
raine, and want to know if you could tell me 
what is the cause of the stem going black 
and the leaves going brown and drying up. I 
have about 200 plants. Some are very good, 
but a few of them have gone off as stated. I 
have grown this Begonia for several years 
now, and have not noticed it before. If you 
could enlighten me on the subject I should be 
very pleased.—W. G. 

[Your Begonias are badly attacked by 
eolworins, an exceedingly minute pest that 
burrows in the tissues of the stems, and 
causes them to die. There is no remedy. 
Every affected plant should be burnt to 
prevent others becoming contaminated. 
These pests are present in the soil, and 
winter-flowering Begonias are particularly 
liable to their attacks, to obviate which 
some cultivators sterilise the soil by expos¬ 
ing it to heat, in order to destroy all 
animal and vegetable life.] 

Bomarea Garderl.—I- recently purchased a 
plant of this in a ppt., and shall be much 
obliged if you will tell me how to grow it. 
The firm 1 got it from grows only hardv 
plants, but my garden book says it is not 
hardy. Which am I to believe?—J. Lees. 

[The Bom areas arc, like their near 
allies* the Alstrounerias, natives of South 
America, the individual flowers bearing a 
great general resemblance to each other, 
hut whereas the Alstriemerias are all 
herbaceous, the Bom areas, on the other 
band, are evergreen climbers—that is, 
though the stems that have flowered die 
ofl, a succession is pushed up from the root¬ 
stock and I he plant is never really 
dormant. Bomareas have never attained 
the popularity that was at one time anti¬ 
cipated they would, the reason to a great 
extent being that they are usually referred 
to as greenhouse plants. The generally- 
accepted idea of a greenhouse is that this 
is a structure from which frost is just 
excluded—it is too cold for them and they 
need a warmer structure. They, as a 
rule, succeed much better planted out than 
grown in pots, yet, being shallow rooting, 
no great depth of soil is necessary. A 
soil composed of two-thirds good turfy 
loam to one-third of peat, with some 
nodules of charcoal suits the Bomareas 
well. Slugs are very fond of the young, 
succulent shoots just as they are pushing 
through tile soil. All injury to these must 
Im* guarded against, for the long, twining 
stem is really a flower-spike, and if the 
growing iKiint is injured it never branches 
out, behaving indeed as a Lilium does 
under similar circumstances.] 

Nerine flexuosa alba. Quite an exten¬ 
sive group of this pretty white-flowered 
Nerine was noted at the Horticultural Hall 
on November 4th. The blossoms arc of a 
clear pure white, w heron a in some of the 
other light forms they have a pinkish 
suffusion. This Nerine belongs to quite a 
different class from the better known 
Nerine Fothergilli, as it flowers later and 


the leaves are fairly well developed befoi 
the spikes of blossoms appear. In Nerii 
flexuosa alba the leaves, too, are of an u: 
usually pale shade of green. Nerines ai 
divided into two sections, first, such i 
Fothergilli in which the segments of tl 
flower are about equidistant from eat 
other, and secondly, those most of wlioi 
segments curve upwards and the hot to 
ones form, as it were, a lip to the flowe 
111 N. flexuosa albg'TIY’e spike rnii> nj> to 
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height of a foot to IS inches, the blossoms 
being borne in a rather compact bead. 
They are nearly a couple of inches in dia¬ 
meter and the segments of the flower are 
prettily undulated. As far as my experi¬ 
ence extends this Nerine does not need to 
be dried off quite so thoroughly as does 
Nerine Fothergilli. I have raised a quan¬ 
tity of N. flexuosa alba from seed and they 
all came true to colour.—W. T. 

Senecio grandifolius. -Those who are 
on the outlook for a plant of good propor¬ 
tions, and one which is not generally met 
with in collections of winter-flowering sub¬ 
jects under glass, may find the giant-leaved 
Groundsel a novelty. Its leaves, although 
large, are symmetrical, and the heads of 
bloom measure occasionally almost IS 
inches across. In large pots handsome 
specimens well fitted for conservatory 
decoration may l>e grown, but if smaller 
pieces are preferred they may be procured 
by restricting the root-run. In the ease 
of large and of small plants sufficient sup¬ 
plies of liquid manure and of soot-water 
are necessary, *S. grandifolius, like all the 
Groundsels, being a gross feeder.— K. 
Bright. 

Berry-bearing plants in stove. Ardisia 
rrenulata is rather an interesting old stove 
evergreen berry-bearing plant. It may be 
raised from seeds, and forms neat standards, 
which when furnished with berries are effec¬ 
tive room or table plants. Rivina humilis is 
of a different character, of a less shrubby 
habit, and the berries are borne in racemes 
like miniature Red Currants. It is easily 
raised, as the herries drop when ripe and grow 
freely. It can be pinched into shape, and will 
make neat little plants in 4-inch and 5-inch 
pots.—E. H. 

FERNS. 

FERNS FROM SPORES. 

In order fo Ik* reasonably sure of success 
there are certain hard-and-fast rules that 
must be observed. A suitable soil for this 
work should be capable of absorbing and 
holding moisture.. Peat is excellent for 
t his purpose. Where peat is not to be had. 
fresh loam and leaf-mould, using equal 
parts of each, will answer well. What¬ 
ever soil is used, it has to l>e sterilised in 
order to destroy all bacteria, worms, or 
weed seeds. This is absolutely necessary as 
the six)res are so minute and take such a 
long time in some eases to germinate, and 
especially so as the soil has to be kept con¬ 
stantly moist, that if this were not done 
there would be great danger of a scum 
forming over the soil, which would 
smother out thd spores, or if the spores did 
germinate there would be danger later of 
damping off fungus. There are many ways 
by which you can sterilise. It makes no 
difference what means you adopt. The 
simplest method I know of is to prepare 
the soil, fill the pans or boxes, then take 
water at the boiling point and soak 
thoroughly, using a line spray on the 
watering-can. 

The grower should save his own plants 
of any variety, from which he can later 
obtain proinuiy matured sjiores. In 
order to he able to do this plants two or 
more years old should be grown from year 
to year. Fronds bearing spores are 
gathered from time to time as they are 
produced, placed in paper bags and hung 
up in some dry place where a fairly even 
temperature is maintained well above the 
freezing point until they are required for 
sowing. Never use spores that are over 
two years old if you can avoid it. 1 made 
a test one year with one variety, sowing 
freshly gathered spores in one pan, one- 
year-old in another, and two-year-old in 
another. The two-year-old took fully 
twice as long to germinate, which proved 
that vitality is lost with age. That being 
so. if you are forced to buy spores get them 
from the most reliable source possible. 


While six)res can be sown at any time 
of year, for florists’ use two sowings a 
year are all that is necessary. A sowing 
made in September from all the quick- 
growing sorts will give plants in 2i-iucli 
pots ready for using tlie following Sep¬ 
tember, and by making another sowing the 
beginning of February this batch of plants 
is ready by Christmas, when the Septem¬ 
ber-sown stock is getting over, and these 
will carry you through until June. In 
sowing, drain the pans or boxes with 
broken pots or cinders, cover with Moss, 
then fill to within £ inch of the top with 
the soil before mentioned in the rough 
state, packing moderately firm, then add a 
coating of, say, inch of same soil passed 
through a fine sieve, level over and press 
moderately firm. Sterilise in the manner 
already mentioned, and sow* as soon after 
the soil cools as possible, for the reason 
that the soil being very damp the spores 
adhere, and any pieces of frond can then 
be blown off without danger of removing 
tlie six)res. Place tlie pan or boxc*s in a 
moist, warm-house. Place squares of 
glass over them, tilting the glass a little 
to allow a slight circulation of air; shade 
heavily, especially if in an exposed ]>art of 
the house. Care should be taken to re¬ 
move the squares of glass twice daily, in 
the morning and late afternoons, and 
either wipe off the drop of water which 
you will find on the underside of the glass, 
or a simpler way is to turn them upside 
down. In applying water later, it has to 
to be done by sub-irrigation. In the case 
of pots or pans this is a simple matter, as 
they are easily handled, but large flats are 
clumsy, and it takes quite a large tank 
to set them in, and with a number of flats 
this means a lot of work. I have tried a 
little scheme which worked out satisfac¬ 
torily with an ordinary-sized plant. I 
placed eight 24 -inch pots at internals over 
the box, sinking them to half their depth 
in the soil, and filling these with water 
whenever it was necessary. Never allow 
the soil at any time to get dry, and espe¬ 
cially so during the period when fertili¬ 
sation takes place nt that time they re¬ 
quire to be swimming in moisture. 

Some growers prick off in little clumps 
while the prothallium is quite small. I do 
not see any advantage in so doing, unless 
you have trouble with damping off, when 
of course you have lo prick off to save 
them. I usually let them remain in the 
seed-pan or box until the little fronds are 
showing, then move little clumps to other 
boxes of well prepared soil of half loam 
and leaf-mould. This work should he 
dyne in the Fern-house, where there is, or 
should be, lots of moisture in the atmo¬ 
sphere, and not in the potting-slied, which 
is generally dry and draughty. Fse a 
piece of glass in preference to wood or 
cardboard with which to separate the pro- 
thnllia into little clumps, as that docs 
not absorb the moisture from the soil. 
Now that they are pricked off. watering 
can he done in tlie ordinary manner, using 
a very fine spray on the watering-can. 
(’over with squares of glass, and shade 
heavily for some time until growth is 
pushing, when more airy and light condi¬ 
tions can ho given. In time, when they 
are large enough, they will require to be 
pricked out singly into other flats and 
later potted up into 24-inch pots. In the 
ease of the ones intended for early work in 
September, these can lx* potted up after 
the bedding season is over and placed In 
th<‘ frames vacated by the bedding stock. 
Shade lightly with fresh-slacked lime, 
attend carefully to watering, and give 
abundance of air during July and August. 
—Paper read W. Walker, of Mac¬ 

donald College, before the Montreal 
- i.m rdenors* and Florists' Club. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CiOOD VARIETIES OF CYFRIFEDIUM 
INSIGNE. 

Of fill the Cyprijiediiims those mentioned 
below are the most largely grown, in fact 
there are few collections that do not con¬ 
tain at least one representative. They are 
free-flowering, easily grown, and are ideal 
plants for the amateur, while the fog- j 
resisting qualities of the blooms, and the \ 
long time that they remain in beauty, ren- , 
der them suitable Orchids to grow near j 
large towns. 

The type was discovered by Dr. Wallich, 
and examples were sent to this country 
about 1819 or 1820; at any rate, it flowered 
in the Liverpool Botanic Garden in the 
autumn of the latter year. The flowers 
have a glossy surface, and the dorsal 


C. insign e IIa ui: fi eld IIall variety, a 
superb form. The upper, or dorsal, sepal 
is pale green, heavily spotted with choco¬ 
late colour, while the top part is white 
with a few r mauve spots. The remaining 
parts of the flower are yellowish-green, 
sulTused with rich brown. 

The premier position in the yellow 
group is easily held by 
(\ i. Sandeu/E, whose flowers are of a 
delicate primrose-yellow, excepting the 
upper part of the dorsal sepal, which is 
pure white. A few pin-like, brown dots 
will be observed on the lower half o,f the 
dorsal sepal, although I have seen a few 
without them. At one time both Ilare- 
fleld Hall and Snndenc were very scarce, 
but now they are plentiful and fairly 
cheap, esiiecially the latter, which, in 
addition to division, has been successfully 


of C. bicolor can be distinctly traced in 
the flat, purplish-crimson lip, the sepals 
and jietals being more or less of a 
yellowish hue. They vary, however, in 
colour, but are always bright , and make a 
good display during the autumn months. 
C. Iris may be grown in the Cattleya - 
house, but it'requires one of the lightest 
lxisitions in that structure, and never to be 
overdone with water. Repotting takes 
place when the new growth is nearly 
developed, and a compost consisting for 
the most part of Osmunda or A1 fibre may 
be used.—W. B. 

Z Y GOPETA LU M MACK A YI. 

Tins is a well-known and easily-grown 
Orchid, and one that can be raised from 
seed, for it has been proved on several 
occasions that whatever pollen may l>e 
used this plant is reproduced with no 



White Indian Clematis on wall. ( See I age SI I.) 


sepal, which is the most conspicuous part 
of a CyprijMMlium, is green with brown- 
purple si>ots at the centre and base, while 
the apex is more or less white. The pouch 
and petals are yellowisli-green, shaded 
witii brown-purple. C. insigne is a very 
variable species, and the number of 
named forms is quite bewildering. It is 
sometimes a difficult matter for even a 
practised eye to detect any difference, but 
a few are worthy of a distinctive name, 
and the first I would mention is 
C. insigne Ciiantint, which is charac¬ 
terised by the violet-purple spotting on the 
dorsal sepal, and the broad white margin, 
which extends nearly halfway to the base, 
the spots on the white portion being very 
effective. Another good variety is 
C. i. Mallet, which produces large and 
brighter-coloured flowers: but the finest 
of all the sjxitted soc ial* 


propagated by means of seed. One other 
yellow variety may be mentioned—viz., 

C. Sandeui am m, a pretty form with the 
white extending halfway down the dorsal 
sepal. 

All the above are worthy of attention by 
the amateur, and he should certainly 
make an effort to see them in flower 
during the coming season. If I were 
asked to coniine myself to three kinds I 
I should select Cliantini, llarefleld IIall, 
and Sandora*. B. C. 


Cattleya Iris. -At a recent meeting of 
| the Royal Horticultural Society Mr. R. 

! Tliwaites, of Streatham, exhibited a 
charming little group of this beautiful and 
I popular Cattleya. It is a cross between C. 

I bicolor and C. aurea. It has been raised 
I in other collections also, and consequently 
I has become fairly plentiful. The influence 


trace of the iKdlon parent. The experi- 
ment has been tried in many collections, 
even to the third generation. I have 
crossed Z. Mackayi with Cymbidium, 
Lycnstc, Odontioda, anil Odontoglossum, 
and when the seedlings flowered they 
were Z. Mackayi pure and simple. 
Although no hybrids were obtained, it 
was the means of making the subject 
under notice more plentiful, and probably 
, enabled amateurs to obtain plants at less 
cost, for it is indeed an ideal plant for the 
cool Orchid-house. 

It was originally introduced from Brazil 
in 1820, and lias always been held in high 
| esteem by Orchid growers on account of 
I the pleasant i>erfume of its flowers, that 
I are produced upon stout scapes, each from 
j 20 inches to 30 inches in length, during the 
autumn and wintW. ¥ffe sepals and 
petals nre yellowish-green, blotched with 
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purplish-brown. The lip is white streaked 
with violet-purple. As the plants possess 
fleshy roots they require ample pot room, 
and good drainage is essential. The com¬ 
post. should consist of the best fibrous 
loam one-half. pent or Osmund a fibre one- 
fourth, the remainder made up of Sphag¬ 
num Moss and crushed potsherds. Some 
of tiie plants it will be necessary to repot 
annually, but the majority will need 
attention every second year. This is best 
carried out early in the spring, or soon 
after the spikes are removed. 

Do not raise tin* soil above the rim of 
the pot, as the plants require to bo kept 
moist at the base throughout the year, 
esiKSdally during the summer months, 
when growth is most active. Zygo- 
pctalum Maekayi will succeed at the 
warmest end of the Odontoglossnm-house, 
and it will also thrive in a wanner tem¬ 
perature, or at the north end of the 
Cattleya-house. Sadox. 


NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Angrsecuin eburneum.—I have a plant of this 
with seven fine leaves. It seems in excellent 
health, and is growing in stove with tempera¬ 
ture of 65 (legs, to 70 (legs. It is an unflowered 
plant. Will you kindly help me as to its treat¬ 
ment? E. G. 

[This line Madagascar Orchid usually 
flowers during the summer months. Judg¬ 
ing from your description, your plant is 
not quite strong enough to produce a 
flower-sea ik?. It will bloom in due course, 
and it may possibly do so next year.] 

Angraecum Xotschyi.—I have a plant of 
this with four old leaves and making good 
roots, but the last , two young leaves have 
damped off. It is grown in the stove in a 
temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs. It has 
been kept on the dry aide. I have only had it 
a short time, llow shall I treat it?—E. C. 

[At one time this plant was extremely 
rare, and even now we do not think it is 
very common in collections. Perhaps 
your plant has been under u drip from 
the roof, but a little powdered charcoal 
or a sprinkling of sulphur should dry up 
the moisture. It must be examined occa¬ 
sionally, and fresh charcoal or sulphur 
applied till the damp has dried up. All 
the decayed portion of the leaves should 
be cut down to the living tissue. Give it a 
light position by suspending it 2 feet from 
the roof or by placing the plant upon an 
inverted flower-pot. Do not withhold 
water so as to cause the foliage to shrivel, 
and take advantage of its “ making good 
roots” by renewing the compost if it is in 
a sour condition, but file roots must not be 
injured iu the process. A suitable root¬ 
ing medium consists of Osmunda fibre and 
Sphagnum .Moss jn equal parts, with a few 
broken crocks or nodules of charcoal inter¬ 
mixed. The last layer should he com¬ 
posed of Sphagnum only. The tempera¬ 
ture is correct, although 5 degs. lower at 
night might, bo beneficial. The general 
culture of Angnecuins is as follows Re¬ 
potting should be done directly new roots 
are seen, and either ordinary flower-pots 
or Teak wood baskets may be used. 
Ample drainage is needed, and a moist, 
buoyant atmosphere maintained through¬ 
out the year. Shade is necessary from the 
direct rays of the sun, but in winter all 
the light possilde must be admitted, and, 
ns Angr.*pcuins have no pseudo-bulbs, dry¬ 
ness at the root cannot he tolerated for 
any length of time.]. 

Oncidium incurvum.— During the month 
of September this Oncidium was exhibited 
by various firms at the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society's* meetings at Vincent- 
sqware. and on one occasion the pretty 
white variety known as album was shown. 
The individual flowers (rose-pink, tipped 
and spotted with white, the lip also white 
with a yellow crest! are small and 
numerous. The spikes vary iu height 
from 3 feet to (> feet, and are usually 
branched, whilf/TR-omr seacailom. often 
Digitized t QIC 


produce two ; scapes from the same pseudo¬ 
bulb. Oncidium incurvum will thrive 
equally as well in intermediate tempera¬ 
ture, or among the I’attleyas. Any re¬ 
letting should be done early in the spring, 
or when the new growth is about 3 inches 
or 4 inches long. The ordinary Orchid 
coinpost is employed, but a sprinkling of 
partly-decayed Oak or 1 leech leaves will 
be an advantage. After growth is 
finished a rest is needed, and while in this 
condition keep the plants slightly on the 
dry side.—W. II. 


ROSES. 

THE PLANTING OF STOCKS FOR 
BUDDING. 

So far as seedling Brier stocks are con¬ 
cerned, these may be put out at any time 
during winter when tlie ground works 
well. Plant in rows with a little thought 
as to the growth of the varieties to l>e 
worked next summer. Rows 2 feet apart 
and the stocks 1) Inches from each other 
will do very well for the short and ordinary 
growers: but when we come to such as 
Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, and 
Hugh Dickson (from the Hybrid Fer- 
petuals), the various forms of Ramblers 
and rugosa, also the Climbing Teas and 
Climbing Polyanthus more room Is needed. 
Rows 3 feet apart and a foot from stock to 
stock are not too much if the plants are to 
have room to develop and ripen well. 
Always have the ground clean and well 
worked. Do not use much manure, as tlie 
stocks have a tendency to grow too coarse 
for the satisfactory taking of the Rose 
bud. and make rather too soft and sappy 
growth in the majority of cases. We do 
not want large and strong, sappy growth. 
What is most desired is a medium-sized 
plant with a well-matured base; and such 
can be fed to any necessary extent when 
transplanted to jiermnncnt quarters. 
Always have the stocks put. in with their 
crown or base as near to the surface as 
possible. Draw up some of the surround¬ 
ing soil to them, similarly to earthing up 
Potatoes. This can be removed when bud¬ 
ding, and will be a great protection until 
that season arrives. When we come to 
stocks made from cuttings of Brier, or any 
of the others used for that purpose, it 
will bo found wiser to delay planting those 
until the severest part of the winter is 
over. These stocks having been in (lie 
ground for a full twelvemonth have more 
tender stems than would otherwise be the 
case, and I much prefer that they remain 
covered during the worst of the winter. ( 

A. Piper. 

EARTHING UP TENDER ROSES. 

The easiest way of protecting dwarf Tea 
and Hybrid Tea Roses is to earth up tlie 
stems to a height of 4 inches to <*» inches. 
As a general rule 1 have found 4 inches 
sufficient, and it is well, if a heap of old 
potting soil is available, to mix with it a 
little short manure, soot, and wood-ashes 
to keep it ojicn and sweet, and apply it 
round the stems after the first night’s 
frost, when the surface is dry and firm, 
when the work can lie done without any 
disturbance of the crust. When the 
weather changes, or not later than March, 
the soil can be levelled down and lightly 
forked in. To climbers, such as Clematis 
and other things recently planted, a mulch 
or top-dressing of suitable materials is 
very helpful, and tlie mulch, or whatever 
is used, may be left till the sap is in 
motion in spring. Roses on walls will 
lie benefited by a mulch of manure at this 
season. Magnolias on walls, of the graiuli- 
fiora section, may have in cold districts a 
shelter placed over the foliage, not to keep 
it in tlie dark absolutely, but simply to 
protect from cold. A. Pjpkr, ( 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Boses grown as maidens. -In an article on 

Roses, piiolished in your pauer I think about 
June 15th in last year, and signed '* P. U.," 
the writer gave a list of half-a-dozcn Roses 
which lie said are not of much permanent good 
in the garden, and that he could give many 
more. 1 am afraid 1 have some of that class 
in my garden, as they have not done at all 
well, while others have done very well indeed. 
As we are now at the season for planting, it 
would be a great boon to many amateurs if 
the writer of the article could give a further 
list of Roses which are only useful as maidens 
or for forcing, and not good garden Roses. I 
feel sure there are many enthusiastic, ama¬ 
teurs and Rose lovers who would welcome such 
a list, and in future know what to avoid. The 
half-dozen Roses mentioned were Louis Van 
Houtte, Gustave Piganeau, Duchess of Bed¬ 
ford. A. K. Williams, Etienne Levet, and 
Horace Vernet.- Leeds. 

[I scarcely like disparaging any Roses, 
but these are far from likely to prove 
satisfactory except for an exhibitor, and 
cannot be recommended for general culture 
outside;—A. K. Williams. Adam, alba 
rosea, Antoine Mouton, Aurore du Matin, 
Bessie Brown, Queen of Spain, Boieldieu, 
Charles Margottin, Comte Henri Rignon, 
Duchess of Bedford, Devoniensis, Dr. 
Hogg, Duke of Fife. Empress Alexandra 
of Russia, Ethel Brownlow, Etienne Levet, 
Etoile de Lyon, La Boule d’Or, Eugenie 
Verdier, Golden Gate, Gustave Piganeau, 
Horace Yernet, Iinpera trice, Eugenie, 
Innocente Pirola, ,1. B. M. Cam in, Lady 
Alice, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, Lamurque, 
LTimocence, Louis Van Houtte, Ma 
Capucine, Mine. Cusin, Mine, de Watte- 
ville. Mine. Margottin, Marie Cointet, 
Mdlle. Bonnaire, May Rivers, Adine, Perle 
de Lyon, Niplietos, Sunrise, Milton, 
Mildred Grant, Monsieur Noinan, Souvenir 
de Paul Neyron, Tennyson, The Puritan. 
Victor Verdier, Wnban, White Lady, 
Xavier Oliho. and Cloth of Gold.] 

Bose Alberic Barbier.—Last autumn I got 
a 4 feet standard Rose-tree (Alberic Barbien. 
It has now produced about half-a-dozen long, 
trailing shoot*, which, again, are making wood 
down the sides. Will you kindly let me know 
if this Rose requires pruning and how much? 
Having been well pruned back before planting, 
there is no unnecessary old wood.—E. M. L. 

[You cannot do better than leave your 
shoots of this Rose untouched, except 
keeping them from swaying about, too 
much, and so chafing each other. Where 
a little premature side growth is coming 
u[ion these shoots, that will bear bloom so 
freely next summer, you are quite unable 
to interfere. Alberic Barbier is also one 
of the later bloomers, and so is more apt 
to make these early breaks than many.] 

Pruning exhibition Boses.—Having designs 
on tlie silver cup offered for Roses at the 
Ipswich show iu the first week of July, I 
would esteem it a favour if you would kindly 
indicate best times for pruning trees just 
| planted, so that the flowers are about at their 
best on that date. The subsoil is gravel 3 feet 
down. Above this the soil has been taken out 
and replaced throughout with top spit, light, 
but good, enriched abundantly with sifted 
clay, rotted cow-manure, and some rotted turf. 
This mixture now presents the characteristics 
of “ good adhesive loam,” and lias been 
worked since May last to my idea of the 
requisite consistency. Lime has been added. 
Since planting, the trees have been earthed 
up round the roots and rotted cow-manure 
liberally spread over the beds. —Ipswich. 

[You have taken measures to make your 
query much easier to answer than many 
do. So much depends upon the season as 
to the time of blooming that we cannot 
well give you any definite guide in that 
respect; hut in your district the end of 
March and early April would be suitable 
dates for pruning, a few notes upon which 
are sure lo appear in due season, which 
you might look for. Do not let the mulch¬ 
ing come loo close to the base of your 
plants, and do not be too lavish in feeding 
during tlie first year. Your plants Heed 
no more food in any shape or form, and if 
you keep them clean and free from insects 
from the first we feel sure you have an 
excellent chance of success. The amount 
of shade lias little to do with the time of 
pruning, father tptyp a few of the 
earliest growths should the season turn 
unt more ;tdYHHW<1 Hint usual.] 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

FRUIT INSECT RESTS: THE WINTER 
AND CODEIN MOTHS* 

The title of iny lecture, ns set down on 
the programme for the present congress, 
would, I am afraid, require far more time 
than is at my disposal to deal with fully. 
At the congress of 1011, held in Newcastle, 
I went fully into the subjects of American 
Blight and Big Bud, so that I propose, at 
this congress, to deal particularly with the 
Winter and Codling moths. 

My reason for choosing these pests is 
partly because they are so common in our 
orchards, and, therefore, likely to interest 
a congress audience, ami partly because 
there are points in the life-history of each 
which go to show very clearly the import¬ 
ance to the horticulturist of a knowledge 
of economic entomology in devising means 


j only vestiges of wings—indeed, so abor j 
tive are they that they are useless for pur- 
I poses of flight. Both these—male and 
female—have issued from the chrysalids, j 
or pupa 1 ,' which have been lying in the | 
ground some little way below the surface. 
The female moths, on emerging from the 
ground, proceed to make their way up the 
i stems of the trees, and it is on the way up 
that they appear to be fertilised by the 
males. At any rate, on reaching the 
smaller branches of the trees, they begin ; 
laying their eggs. These small eggs have 
a light greenish-yellow colour, which, • 
after a short time, becomes reddish, and 
they have a thick sculptured shell. They 
are laid in tiny groups, round the base of 
the buds, or on pruned surfaces, and in 
the small crevices on the branches and j 
twigs. From these eggs come the cater- j 
pillars that are so destructive. The time 
elapsing between the laying of the eggs , 


later they were doing much damage on 
Apples, Pears, Plums, and Gooseberries in 
Northumberland. On May 11th I found 
the leaves on many trees much destroyed. 
There were large holes in the leaves, and 
they were also eaten round the edges. 
Many leaves were almost entirely 
destroyed, practically only the midrib re¬ 
maining, while some of the leaves were 
connected by fine silk threads, evidently 
made by the caterpillars travelling from 
one leaf to another. The blossoms showed 
signs of attack, and the petals were fall¬ 
ing off. Two days later (May 13th) some 
of the lame took up a position between 
the lower side of one leaf and the upper 
side of another, living well sheltered by 
the silken threads surrounding them. Ou 
this date I found an interesting case of a 
blossom from which all the petals had 
fallen, leaving only the calyx through 
which a larva was boring into the fruitlet. 



Laism border at Great Hallingbury Hall. (See page 811.) 


of preventing, or of minimising, tin* 
injuries associated with the presence of 
such pest<s. 

1.—TIIE WINTER MOTII 
(Cheim^tobia bkumata). 

Tlie moth commonly called the Winter 
moth, or Evesham moth, is small, and 
only in the males do we find fully- 
developed wings. The front wings* are 
greyish-brown to brown in colour, with 
transverse darker wavy lines, while the 
hind wings are uniformly paler. These 
males may be seen flying rather lazily in 
orchards and gardens during the latter 
months of the year, and, in favourable 
weather, in January, and even in 
February in some parts of the country. 
The females, on the other hand, are quite 
unlike the males, inasmuch ns they possess 

* By Mr. R. A. Harper Gray, M.A., M.Se., Adviser in 
Agricultural Zoology, ArmstiyflJr^olIcge, NcwcqAle-upon- 
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and the appearance of these caterpillars, 
or “ loopers,” varies in different years and 
in different places, most probably owing to 
climatic conditions, but the eggs usually 
hatch out some little time before the buds 
burst, and the caterpillars begin at once 
their work of destruction. 

In 1011 and 1012 I made a special study 
of the habits of the caterpillars of the 
winter moth in the north, by keeping a 
close watch on them, not only in the 
laboratory, but also in the open. I think, 
therefore, that some of the more general 
of these observations should be of interest 
to the congress, not only because they 
will serve to show the habits of the cater¬ 
pillars, but also because they refer par¬ 
ticularly to our northern counties. In 1912. 
in which year the winter moth larvae wore 
very prevalent, they were first reported to 
me as having been seen on April 22iul, and 
they were then j inch in length. A week 


And they proceed even farther, for in 
places where Gooseberries are grown near 
Apple-trees, or In orchards under Apple- 
trees, I have found that they readily 
attack the Gooseberries, and this year 
they have been reported to me as having 
been attacking Black Currants. I also 
find, in my records for 1912, that they were 
attacking many trees—viz., the Horse 
Chestnut, Lime, Sycamore, Elm. Haw¬ 
thorn. As a matter of fact, they are 
known to attack many other trees outside 
our orchards, but I mention the above as 
having come particularly under my notice 
in 1912; they are sufficient to give us an 
Idea of the varied nature of the food 
plants acceptable to the lame of the 
winter moth. By the end of Juno, in the 
north, the caterpillars are mature, and 
proceed to the gropntl, where they hide 
under the earth, usually to a depth of 
2 inches or inches, Ijqst year I reared a 
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male ami female winter moth from pupro 
which were just under the surface of the 
soil. This, however, was under the some¬ 
what artilicinl conditions of a breeding- 
cage in the laboratory, and it is probable 
that, in the open, the larva* usually go 
farther down, as already mentioned. 

When in the soil they spin round them¬ 
selves a silken cocoon, which will be found 
covered with particles of earth. Soon 
afterwards the larva inside changes into a 
brown pupa, and it is from this pupa that 
the adult moth emerges at the latter part 
of the year (October to January). 

Methods of Prevention and Remedy. 

(irca•'e-banding . —The habits of the winter 
moth clearly suggest a simple means of 
prevention—viz., the preventing of the 
wingless females from getting up the 
trunks of the trees in autumn and winter. 
It is this peculiarity in the structure of 
the female winter moth (the absence of 
functional wings) that has suggested the 
idea of grease-banding. Rands, (I inches or 
7 inches in width, and made of grease¬ 
proof paper, are tied firmly round the 
trunk of the tree, and then covered with a 
sticky grease. There are several “ makes ” 
of this sticky grease on the market, which 
are claimed to possess a more or less per¬ 
manent stickiness. It may be well to note, 
however, that whatever grease is used it 
is advantageous t<> “ comb ” the grease 
with the fingers, so that horizontal fur¬ 
rows and ridges are formed on the band. 
Ry so doing, the grower will find that the 
giefise will retain its “stickiness” for a 
longer period than if left on the paper as a 
uniformly thin layer. The position of the 
band on the trunks requires consideration. 
Some growers place them liigh up—4 feet 
or.5 feet from the ground—while others 
prefer to have them only 1 foot or so from 
the ground. The objection brought foi 
ward to having the bands placed high up 
is that many eggs are found to be laid in 
tlie crevices of the bark below the band, 
mid by the time the caterpillars fron 
these begin to ascend the grease lias lost 
its “tacky” qualities, so that they can 
crawl over it and reach the boughs. It 
would .seem, therefore, that if the bands 
were placed lower down the number of 
eggs likely to be laid would be small, and. 
therefore, fewer Caterpillars would suc¬ 
ceed in getting over the grease-band in tlie 
event of its having become dry enough for 
them to do so. One objection to the low 
band is that, where the ground in the 
orchard is cultivated, the band may be¬ 
come covered with mud or dust; and, 
again, it Is just possible that the males 
may carry the females safely over a low 
band, in copula. On the whole, I consider 
the placing of the bands .*? feet to 5 feet 
fiom tin* ground preferable to placing 
them so low down—provided the grower 
makes sure that the bands are kept in 
good working order. 

The bands should, in tlie north, be on 
the trees by the middle of October, and I 
would here point out that one application 
of grease is not enough. As I have said, it 
is the duty of the grower to see that the 
grease is in proper working order, and 
whenever it shows signs of drying a second 
application should be put on, probably in 
December, and again in March, to prevent 
any caterpillars that may have hatched 
out below the band from ascending, and at 
the same time to serve for catching the 
March moth. Damage from winter moth 
lame has not Im'cii so marked this season 
ns compared with 3012. in Northumberland 
at least, but Mr. Withers, who has ably 
helped me in adding to, or confirming, tlie 
observations I have made on the habits of 
this i>ost, has reported that trees which 
were grease-banded in autumn certainly 
do show less damage than unhanded 
trees growing alon»s»Hle. Careful records ‘ 
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were kept, and the bands caught a large 
number of apterous moths, so that it was 
only to be expected that not so much 
damage would result. On October 4th, 
11)12, grease-bands were put on four trees 
that had been specially badly damaged 
that season, and marked for the experi¬ 
ment-two Potts* Seedling and two Lord 
Grosvenor. On October 22nd the bands 
were sticky and effective, and much 
covered with winged insects, but no winter 
moths; but when observations were made 
on November 10th, one tree bad fifteen 
females and many males, the next nine 
females and many males, tlie next twenty- 
four females and a few males, while the 
fourth had nineteen females and a very 
few 7 males adhering to the band. Ou 
December 7th only four females and a few 7 
males were caught. On February 1st the 
bands were still kept in working order, 
blit no females had been entrapped since 
December 7th. The number of females 
caught, as given above (seventy-one from 
the four trees) is exceedingly small com¬ 
pared with the numbers given for observa¬ 
tions in other parts of the country in 
other years, but when one considers that 
one female may lay from 150 to 200 eggs or 
more, one can understand how effective 
gi ease - banding is m preserving our 
orchards from the ravages of wintei-iuoih 
caterpillars. 

Spraying as a remedy .—When the cater¬ 
pillars are on the twigs, which is sure to 
hap]K*n where grease-banding has not beeu 
, carried out, or has been carelessly applied, 
they can be got rid of by spraying the 
trees with arsenical washes from a fine 
jet. Owing to the scorching effect of Paris 
green on the leaves, arsenate of lead, 
bought in paste form, is now recommended 
as being the better spray to use as a 
remedy against the winter moth larva*. 
Where there has been no grease-banding 
spraying should begin as soon as the 
young leaves appear, in order that the 
caterpillars may be destroyed before any 
damage has been done by them, and again 
within ten days after the blossom has 
fallen. 

(To be continued.) 

GARDEN FOOD. 

INDIAN COItX IN 1913. 

The past season lias been very favourable 
for this crop, and a few observations care¬ 
fully noted of tlie best kinds grown may 
prove useful and instructive to those who 
appreciate a sweet and wholesome change 
of vegetable and one which can lie relied 
upon when such crops as late Peas fail. 

For some reason or other Sweet Corn 
has never attained the popularity in this 
country which Its merits warrant. In¬ 
different cooking or careless selection of 
the cobs (or ears ns the Americans call 
thorn) may appear to ho feasible causes, 
for there are many who will agree that a 
well-grown and well-cooked cob is well- 
nigh irresistible once the taste is acquired. 

Our practice here is to sow the seed 
about the middle of April in a house 
having n temperature of .30 degs. to 53 
degs., and when the seedlings are large 
enough they are transferred to 00-sized 
pots and grown on until tlie second week 
in May. when they are gradually hardened 
off. and about May 30th planted out on 
well-enriched ground having a warm and 
sheltered position. Our best early kinds 
have been Crosby Early. Golden Bantam. 
Promo, and Poep-o’-Day, all of excellent 
flavour and ready for use in tlie middle of 
August, followed by the larger kinds. 
Howling Mob (one of the best), Kendall’s 
Giant, White Evergreen, and Country 
Gentleman, all excellent kinds which can 
be relied ujk.ui up to the end of September. 


For a good crop grown outside entirely 
this year the seed was sown on May 16th 
In drills 3 feet apart and the plants 
eventually thinned to a distance of 18 
inches apart In the rows. These have 
given some good cobs and Were still being 
gathered from on October 27th. Our best 
kinds from this solving are Thorburn’s 
Nordheiin. Extra Early, Golden limits La, 
Kendall’s Giunt, Crosby Early, and. latest 
of all, Cory. M., Sussex. 

APPLES. 

I have carefully read “ H. H. IP's” letter 
in Gabdexing Illustrated of November 
15th, but I find it difficult to ascertain what 
he wishes to convey. It would seem, how¬ 
ever, that his soil is unsuitable for Apples 
generally, and bis experience in eating 
Apples somewhat limited. Whilst I fully 
agree that tastes differ and Aiiples vary on 
light and heavy soils, I think one must 
accept a few sorts of Apples as standing 
out pre-eminent for quality and worthy of 
the description ’’best” for example: Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Itibston, American Mother, 
and Margtl. The price tlie.se varieties 
command in the market is sufficient evi¬ 
dence of their superiority. I believe it is 
a fact that the supply of English Cox’s 
never equals the demand, prices for line 
fruit ruling very high indeed. Blenheim 
Orange, King of the Pippins, Worcester 
l’enrniain, and Wyken Pippin are also good 
Apples, but hardly of best quality, 
although they liud a ready market. I re¬ 
gret to say 1 have never heard of the 
Cumbusnethan Pippin, and presume it is 
local, nor can I iind it in any of the large 
growers' catalogues. I am afraid this 
docs not help us much to get at the best 
Apple. I quite agree that we have far too 
many varieties of Apples, and 1 venture 
to add that raisers of new sorts of eating 
Apples have been working on wrong lines, 
the great aim being apparently size and 
appearance or colour, leaving quality and 
flavour as secondary considerations. I 
give most of the recent Cox’s crosses as 
examples of what I mean. 

I suggest that the virtues of a good eat¬ 
ing Apple should he placed in the follow¬ 
ing order:— 1) Flavour. (2) Juiciness 
and good texture, (,’ij Appearance and 
colour. I rule size entirely out; it is a 
pitfall for Apple-raisers, and who wants 
big Apples to eat? A nice medium size 
tempts and is in every way more suitable 
for the table. Then as to colour; if we 
get'this as well as flavour and Juice all 
the better, but we can do without It if we 
have tlie last two qualities. Colour and 
size leave no effect on the palate. 

In order to settle this vexed question as 
to which are the best eating Apples I 
would suggest that a poll be taken through 
the medium of your paper of all the British 
counties, asking your subscribers to soud 
the names of the six best English eating 
Apples in order of merit. The returns 
could be then tabulated, and we should 
get a majority opinion us to which are the 
six I tost English eating Apples and their 
order of merit. In the meantime nothing 
seems definite, and we get letters express¬ 
ing various views with no practical result. 
A pringfirld, N. F. B. 

[A poll is tlie most fatuous of all watts 
of gutting at the truth. Oner there was a 
large poll taken hg our of our contem¬ 
poraries, which resulted in favour of 
Worcester Pearmain, Ilia worst of oil 
Apples. at the top of the, list. That is 
what twit get hg a pull.—Eo.] 

The best sauce Apples.—For earlv bearing 
Lord Suffield is a good variety, but it. goner, 
ally crops so freely that its growth is re- 
strieted. Lortl Grosvenor for this reason in 
many places is planted instead. Both are 
Codlins, and resemble each other. For late 
rooking Wellington and Galloway Pippin are 
much alike in character umi growth -E. H. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GREAT HALLINGBURY IIALL. 
Great Hallingbury Hall, the country 
home of Mr. Lockett Agnew, lies rather 
more than three miles from Bishop’s 
Stortford, in Hertfordshire. The house is 
a splendid example of early Georgian 
architecture, but my quest on a recent 
pilgrimage, one golden October day, was 
the gardens, and it is of these that I wish 
to tell. 

The Hallingbury gardens are of two 
periods. There is the general framework 
of trees—Elms and Beeches and giant 
Cedars—dating back to the time of James 
I.. and within this frame is the picture— 
the flower gardens—painted in during the 
last few years by Mr. R. Wallace, of Col¬ 
chester. The whole setting of trees is on a 


i broad sense of the word, for not only are 
I hardy perennials used, but hardy and half- 
hardy. annuals and biennials, as well as 
bulbs, are planted and inter-planted. 

Across the big main lawn, to the right 
Qf the house, is another long flower- 
border, which was still gay with the 
lingering pinks and mauves of Pent- 
stemons, Michaelmas Daisies and 
Mallows, etc. Beyond is a pond which a 
few years ago was a hard, rectangle with 
! straight, steep, boarded sides. The banks 
have been cut away to easy slopes, and 
planted with water-side plants, amongst 
which tall “border” Phloxes are a novel 
feature. They revel in the rich, damp, 
pond-side soil. Willows of Babylon grow 
I upon a small island, and at the far end is 
the little stone summer-house, which was 
such a pretty feature at last summer’s 
Chelsea show. I came upon it as an old 


cade of Polygonum vaccinifolium, and fhe 
most enchantiug was a plant of Potentilla 
Tonguei trailing down a big rdek towards 
the water, with little Roses of warm 
orange and a blood-spot at the base of each 
I petal. It was too late in the year to ex- 
I pect gaiety in the rock garden, yet the 
I general effect was one of beauty. Dwarf, 
.sombre Conifers stood sentinel at just the 
: right points among the big rocks, and 
trailing plants bulged down them. The 
silvery-grey Thymus lanuginosus was 
i splendid as a quakerly bustle. 

In Grass land beyond the rock garden is 
an 

Iris garden. —One could imagine what 
' a delight this must be in early summer, 
from the broad sweeps of Flag and other 
varieties which were rapidly going to rest, 
and the masses of bulbous kinds that 
gardeners were busy inter-planting. I was 



A mixed border of hardy plants. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


big, broad scale, and Mr. Wallace has 
tilled in his picture on equally bold lines. 
It is fortunate that the designing of the 
Hallingbury flower gardens should have 
fallen into able hands, and it is equally 
fortunate that their subsequent care 
should be under the able direction of Mr. 
Heath. From the south side of the house 
stretches a great expanse of lawn, to the 
left of which a deep flower-border, backed 
by shrubs and trees, curves away out of 
sight, leading to a wild garden of pic¬ 
turesque shrubs, Azaleas, Pernettyas, ram¬ 
pant Roses, Foxgloves, Lilies (a mass of 
L. tigrinum was still gorgeous), and a 
rich vein of spring bulbs underground. 
Here Daphne Cneorum planted in stiff 
loam was trailing vigorously, and promis¬ 
ing a mass of rosy, fragrant blossom for 
next June. The herbaceous borders at 
Halliubury are herbayeeus in the food, 

Digitized by GOOglC 


I friend, looking solid and venerable, with 
I what appeared to be a century’s growth of 
j House Leeks and Stonecrops upon its 
I roof. The water of the big pond lias been 
| led into the adjoining rock garden. Here 
a series of pools is flanked by shoulders of 
! bold rock work. A patch of Water Haw¬ 
thorn (Aponogeton distachyon) was grow¬ 
ing in one of these pools with a luxuriance 
which 1 have only seen exceeded .in the 
ponds around Cape Town, where it is used 
as a vegetable. In a cool, northern 
1 crevice, such as is affected by Ramondia, a 
plant of Primula Wintori had produced 
• three strong crowns. It withstood last 
winter without protection, but has lost the 
characteristic farina on its leaves,, and 
I stood as naked as a Lettuce. However, it 
was encouraging to find it hardy and 
perennial. The best piece of autumn 
1 colour in the rock garden was a pink cas- 


interested to learn that at Hallingbury 
the Japanese Iris Kempferi does far better 
in the ordinary “border” soil conditions 
of the Iris garden than in the wet, boggy 
treatment which is usually recommended. 
Further again is the 

Rose garden, flanked on one side by a 
beautiful old wall of mellow red brick. 
A long, wide pergolu, with piers of the 
same brick, runs down the centre. Roses 
and Clematises climb upon the split Oak 
timbers above; Madonna Lilies grow 
beneath, and at the end a great bed of 
Cat Mint makes a sea of lavender. Out¬ 
side the central ]iergola are beds of Roses, 
and on the wall are more climbers, especi¬ 
ally a tine Clematis, Mrs. Bateman (white 
with blue-black centre). Behind the wall 
lie the kitchen gardens and greenhouses, 
well screened from general view, yet an 
attractive place with many flowers and 


I 
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pretty borders, and a huge historic Mul¬ 
berry-tree, figured on page 813, whose 
branches rest like elbows upon the Grass. 
On either side of a little flight of stone 
steps leading from the Rose garden to the 
Tulip garden are plants of Perovskin 
atriplicifolia. At present this is little 
known, but it is so good that in spite < f 
its shocking name it is bound to become 
I>opular. Its grey foliage, lavender-flower 
sprays, and graceful habit have already 
been well described in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated. 1 passed by rather than through 
the 

Tulip garden. In a wide stretch of rough 
Grass land girdled by big Cedars, a series 
of beds has been cut. Darwin and other 
May-flowering Tulips are planted to give 
the effect of carjiets of blended colours 
spread upon the Grass. When the flower 
season is over the bulbs are ripened, lifted, 
and stored, the beds are left fallow, and 
the rough Grass between is allowed to 
grow tall, so that the empty beds are 
bidden from the garden route which passes 
the spot. Beyond the Tulip garden is a 
sunk water garden, but this is best 
approached from the north side of the 
house. At the end of a little Yew alley, 
which cleverly masks it from the carriage 
drive, one comes unexjiectedly ui>on a 
sheltered garden of jieace. High Yew 
hedges enclose it. and w’ithout are trees, 
especially giant Scotch Firs.. It is a long, 
sunk garden, the levels of the terraces 
paved and turfed, and supported by a low 
stone wall, in which grow endless rock 
plants. Stone steps lead from level to level, 
and at the lowest level is a still, canal-like 
Lily-pond. This place was so pleasant, 
peaceful, and sheltered from the wind, 
which found out every other part of the 
Hallingbury gardens, that I could enjoy it 
only ns a whole. Yet one detail I could 
not fail to notice. My old friend Oxalis 
eunenphyllii was growing in the terrace 
wall. Great fat bulbs were clinging, ex¬ 
posed and ]»orfeetly happy, in a crevice, 
and one of two had fallen and were rooting 
in the soil below. Also 1 had the imper¬ 
tinence to stuff a pinch or two of 
mysterious seed into some wall crevices 
(just so that Mr. Wallace should not have 
it all his own way). 

In visiting this series of gardens within 
a garden I passed many features which 1 
do not mention from lack of space. There 
was a spring garden of bulbs and 
llepntiens and Primroses, a tine piece of 
woodland planting between the sunk water 
garden and the Tulip garden, and doubt¬ 
less many features which I missed 
altogether from lack of time, but I saw 
a very great deal in the course of a very 
delightful day. and I came away glad to 
be reassured that it is possible to garden 
sumptuously without fussing and tortur¬ 
ing. and without inflicting a sort of horti¬ 
cultural dyspepsia upon the garden land¬ 
scape. Clarence Elliott. 

Steven aye. 

THE BARBER IN THE GARDEN. 
Mr. Sydney .Spalding writes a little 
scofflngly of “William Morris” and his 
description of a garden, and also of cer¬ 
tain articles in The Times, but I feci, and 
I am sure that I am not alone, much more 
in sympathy with “William Morris ” and 
with the views expressed by “L. D. Digby” 
than I do with the views of Mr. Spalding. 
I, too, am a lover of old gardens, and I 
quite think that clipped shrubs and 
pollarded trees have their place in a gar¬ 
den. and I quite agree with “L. D. Digby” 
when he says that the attempt to copy 
Nature in a garden is a mistake. Mr. W. 
Morris is much nearer to the secret of 
garden craft and its subtle beauty than 
Mr. Spalding is. though he cannot for a 
moment allow tl ^TT^ ^ty is^<Ji^for any 


difference of opinion on the subject. Mr. 
Spalding says in a vehement answer to a 
very interesting article in The Times :— 

“ I have never seen a wild house, but of 
gardens, both tame and wild, I have seen 
many, and the following sentence from 
The Times article seems to me to be an 
outrage on fact and common sense ” ;— 

There are, of course, very skilful specia¬ 
lists who, by the expenditure of a great 
deal of pains, can muke a wild garden 
beautiful: hut those who hope to imitate 
natural beauty with leB8 trouble than it 
would take to make a pleasant formal 
garden, will surely be disappointed. 

Though this appears to Mr. Spalding an 
outrage on fact and common sense, to me 
it seems most reasonable, and I think it is 
written by one who has arrived at a better 
understanding of true garden craft than 
Mr. Spalding has. D. Pearce. 

St. Anne’s Rectory , Lewes. 


SOWING SEEDS. 

When reading your reply, in the issue of 
October 18th (p. 080), to “ A Very old Con¬ 
tributor” re Onions, I notice you recom¬ 
mend sowing the seeds singly in boxes. 
Now 1 venture to say that there are some 
who, when they read your reply, will 
laugh at the idea of “ wasting time ” sow¬ 
ing seeds singly, and yet, when all is said 
and done, one really saves time by doing 
so. Some yen rs ago I si a rted sowing Asters 
singly, and 1 found that the end amply 
justified the proceeding. I then applied 
the method to all seeds except the very 
small seeds, such ns those of Lobelia. 

My method is as follows: Fill a box 
with soil and make as smooth on the sur¬ 
face ns it is iMissible, sift a little 
soil over this through a |-inch sieve, and 
press lightly with a piece of board. Then 
take a pinch of seed in the palm of the 
hand and pick up the seeds separately oil 
the point of a knife, and press the knife- 
blade gently into the soil; tilt, the knife a 
little, when the seed will drop off. When 
all the seeds are sown a sharp knock on 
the box will generally be sufficient to 
cover small seed, such as Schizanthus. 
For large seed, such as Tomato, a slight 
cover with $ inch or £ inch of soil, sifted 
through the §-inch sieve, will be necessary. 
This method of sowing, I find, saves at 
least one transplanting, If not two, ns the 
plants have plenty of room if sown in 
rows 2 inches or 3 inches apart, and 

2 inches or 3 inches apart in the rows, 
according to the nature of the plants. 

Like many other amateur gardeners, 
the question of cost is with myself quite 
an important item, and so I make most 
of my own tools, etc., etc. My g-lnch 
sieve was made from an old cheese-box; 
I also made a sort of plasterer’s float for 
levelling the soil. This is simply a piece 
of board, S inches long by 4 inches broad 
by £ inch thick, with another piece nailed 
to the upper side to act as handle. I use 
boxes instead of seed-pans. No doubt the 
latter are very nice, but they are expen¬ 
sive and easily broken, and unless the 
square pattern is used they waste a lot of 
space. My boxes I make from odd scraps 
of timber—packing cases, etc.—so they 
cost practically nothing. I always paint 
them before putting together. Of course, 
eacli box lias two or three £-ineh boles in 
the bottom for drainage. T find small 
boxes handier than large. Mine measure 
anything from 1 foot to 3 feet long, and 
from 7 inches to 9 inches wide by about 

3 inches deep; but, of course, a good deal 
depends on the timber at hand and the 
purpose for which the box is required. 
Any odds and ends of paint will do, as the 
colour is not important, and even one coat 
more than doubles the life of a box. 

By sowing seeds ns recommended the 
young plants are not subjected to any 


check due to pricking out and transplant¬ 
ing, and are always sturdy. Of course, 
some will say, “ Oh, I could not be 
bothered doing all that.” I reply, “ Well, 
do not be bothered; nobody wants you to.” 
Most of us garden for pleasure, and even 
in our amusements we ought to try to do 
things well; hut, of course, if it is too 
much trouble to do things well I have 
nothing more to say. 

Another methodical tip is the numbering 
of plants Instead of naming, where some 
plants are named and others unnamed. 
Two or three years ago a friend 
gave me a dozen or so Chrysanthemums, 
some of which were named and some un¬ 
named. I numbered them, and in my note¬ 
book I put down the number and descrip¬ 
tion, and, if possible, the name of each, as 
follows:—1, Pale Heliotrope Early; 2, 
Vivian Morell; 3, Mauve Jap,; U.k. 
(II.k. = unknown), etc., etc. 

By this method, all cuttings may be kept 
separate, and when flowering time comes 
one has not the mortification of finding 
only a few favourites llotted up and a 
large quantity of unfavoured ones growing 
and flourishing. The same applies to such 
things as Dahlias. II. II. 15. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Tiie Mossy Saxifrages in winter.— 
These evidently like cool weather, and, as 
autumn comes, they break out into the 
most vivid green. There are different 
shades, of course, hut practically every one 
of these Mossy Roekfoils is beautiful. 
They help to make the lock garden bright 
and pleasing during the time which elapses 
between the majority of the few autumn 
and the many spring flowers. These 
Mossy Roekfoils do not seem to me so 
much appreciated as they should be, and, 
except for the red ones which are so much 
run on, few iieople grow a number of them. 
Some of the smaller-leaved aiul close¬ 
growing ones, such as Saxifmga 
nmseoides, are remarkably pretty in the 
late autumn and winter months. I have 
been trying some Snowdrops among the 
rougher Mossy Roekfoils, and last spring 
ilic snowy flowers showing through the 
carpets of emerald green were very 
pleasing. 

Rugosa Roses in winter.— I have 
just been examining the bushes of 
the Rugosa Roses, and have been 
struck with the wonderful .clothing of 
spines which are so closely set on the 
stems and young growths. They give 
them a singularly pretty aprearnnee, and 
look almost as if the young growths were 
clad in a light furry covering. Anyone 
lenlly fond of plants and with a discern¬ 
ing eye can find a great many sources of 
(njoyment in the garden in the wintry 
days. 

Primula farinosa. —It is extremely 
interesting to see how this has shrunk 
away into a little crown, in which form it 
will rest until the spring wakes it again 
into active growth. Following some good 
advice received from a friend, I grow it 
in a low. damp, hut well-drained and 
sunny place with some chips about it to 
eomjiensato for the lack of the turf and 
glass amid which it grows at home. 

Alyssum argentkum. —I do not care for 
this. A packet of seeds was sent me and 
they were carefully sown and the young 
plants treated as directed. The seedlings 
apiieared, were pricked-out and grown on. 
and then planted in the rock garden. I 
had dreamt of real “silvery foliage and 
bright yellow flowers,” as is described in 
nurserymen’s lists. The plant is coarse. 
Hie “ silver ” of the leaves is more dull 
grey than silver, and the “ yellow ” of the 
flowers is not a ,pa tell on the glowing 
colour of flic Rock Mad wort 

A> Amatei h of Hak.'V Fi.owebs. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Iberis pinnata. —Like a considerable 
number of other flowers, Iberis pinnata is 
taking advantage of the mild autumn to 
come into flower, and is giving a consider¬ 
able number of its white flowers. These 
are a little depreciated in appearance by 
the plant happening to be near one of the 
double Arab is, which, as is its wont, is 
almost irrepressible in its floriferousness. 
Still, the Arabia must be sacrificed, 
although both are on a roughisli piece of 
rockwork, where they can both be done 
with quite well. Iberis pinnata, if I have 
the true plant, which I expect, not only 
from the sofirce whence it came, but also 
from its answering to the descriptions, is 
not an annual or biennial with me. liow- 


the repairs are troublesome and expensive. 

I am not much enamoured of Privet, but 
a mixture of White Thorn and Privet 
makes a jjermanent fence, and will grow , 
high enough to give a certain amount of , 
privacy sufficient for most people. The j 
Cherry Plum makes a good permanent 
fence at a small expense. Hollies make a j 
good division line or boundary fence, and 
are easily kept in condition if the site is | 
well prepared before planting and young 1 
plants put out.— E. II. 

Clematis on own roots.—Will you please I 
kindly advise me in Gardening Illustrated 
about growing- Clematises received lately from 
M. Jamin, Bourg-la-Reine? They are in pots, | 
and are about 4 feet high. How low down 
should I cut them? They are now in a 
greenhouse only heated in severe frost. I 
Would it be best to grow them on in pots till < 


I netting near them if we could avoid it, nor 
I cut down, except the very loose, straggling 
shoots.—E d.] 

Salvfa patens.—The tubers of Salvia patens 
may now be lifted when the stems are frosted 
down, and stored along with the Dahlia roots. 
Treated similarly to the latter tubers in 
spring, young growths readily push up, and 
are easily rooted. If the necessary bottom 
heat cannot be given, the roots may be placed 
in sandy soil and stood in as warm a place as 
possible, and when growth is sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced these may be broken up, when each 
portion possessed of roots will form a perfect 
plant. There is a white form of 8. patens, 
resembling in all but colour the more gener¬ 
ally grown variety, but it is not, I think, so 
valuable as the type. —Kirk. 

Statice latifolia. The cleaning over of the 
hardy flower borders reminds one that it is 
inadvisable to permit clumps of the broad 
leaved 8ea Lavender to become too large. 
When such plants are too large it will be 



Mulberry-tree at Great IJallingbury Hall. (See page 811.) 


ever, but a true perennial. It is of rather 
trailing habit when it is of some age, 
though with me it has grown slowly. It 
has good heads of white and rather pin¬ 
nate foliage. It usually flowers in spring, 
and this is the first time that I can recol¬ 
lect seeing it in flower in November, 
although I have had it for ten years or so. 
—S. Aiinott, Sunnymead, Dumfries. 

Boundary fences. — After rending 
“ W.’s” interesting notes rp “Earth 
bridges ” the thought occurred to me what 
au advantage it would be if the hateful 
black, wooden fences could be cleared away 
from the small villa gardens springing lip 
round the growing towns in the country. 
They are very expensive, and they must be 
strongly put together ij;- they 
indy/fTRtri 


, the spring of 1915, to make sturdy growth? 
I want them for an arch of Larch poles with 
wire sheep-netting. Would that netting ac¬ 
count for a great many failures? The arch 
runs east and west, one side gets full south 
sun, and does worse than the opposite side, 
north and east completely sheltered by lofty 
buildings. The soil is light, lime rubbish mixed 
with very little manure in planting. My 
Clematises on walls are superb (great variety), 
in manured mixed borders. They are the sur¬ 
vivals of many failures. The walls are soiith, 
east, and west. Now I mean to grow on 
arches, trellises, and poles, as I can get layered 

S lants of varieties that I lost and others.— 
. T. C. 

[The plants being hardy we should not 
[ put them into the greenhouse, but plant in 
fine weather where they are to -remain. 
Cover with a wisp of bracken until spring. 
If you can, put a few plants among low 
shrubs here and there and let them trail 
over the shrubs. We should not use wire- 


I found that foliage is more freely produced 
than flowers; and in such a case division will 
work wonders. This is perhaps better de- 
| ferred until spring, and the soil in which the 
divisions are replanted need not be too rich.— 
Kirk. 

Sidalcea Rosy Gem.- -I came across an un¬ 
usually good plant of this in the garden be¬ 
longing to two Dumbartonshire amateurs, who 
have a remarkably good collection of the best 
horder and alpine plants. It was from 2 feet 
to 3 feet high. A few r of the Sidaleeas are ex¬ 
cellent for the border, while such as Rosy Gem 
will be useful for those who are exhibitors.— 
S. Arnott. 


“ The English Flower Garden and Home 
I Grounds.” —New Edition, 11th, revised, with description* 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s.; 

; post free, 15s. 6d. 44 The English Flower Garden " 
may also be bad finely bound in 2 vd*., half vellum, Sis. net. 
Of all Booksellers or from the office of Gardenjnq Illus¬ 
trated, J?, Fumiyal-street, Londtr., E-C. 
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FRUIT. 

RIPENING AND KEEPING GKArES. 
Almost everyone who has a vinery en¬ 
deavours to keep Grains to as late n 
period as possible, but many fail through 
not ripening them properly, as Grapes are 
often a long way from being ripe when 
they are black; after that some kinds 
want a good de,al of finishing. This is 
particularly the case with Alicante, Lady 
Dowue's. Gros Column, and others of that 
class, which are not over sweet at any 
time, and unless the watery juices are dis¬ 
sipated the berries get mouldy and rot on 
the Vines. The only way to get. rid of 
these watery juices and to prevent rotting 
is to use gentle fires, which, by keeping up 
the circulation of the air and maintaining 
a dry atmosphere, enable the Vines to per¬ 
form their work and turn the crude juices 
of the berries to sugar. It is this sac¬ 
charine matter that makes all the dif¬ 
ference in Grapes hanging, as without it 
they have nothing in them to preserve 
them, and the pulp must of necessity 
perish. Not only are gentle fires exceed¬ 
ingly beneficial for the ripening of the 
Grapes, but they are equally so for ripen¬ 
ing the wood. The time to apply this heat 
is by nigbt and during cold, cloudy days, 
but care is requisite to have air on as 
well, as the artificial heat without it 
would be productive of more barm than 
good. The reason of this is that heat in 
pipes or Hues draws out damp from the 
floor of the house; and as this damp can¬ 
not escape it condenses on the Grapes and 
spoils their bloom, besides which the 
atmosphere, instead of being made dry, 
becomes humid, a condition favourable to 
the growth of vegetation, but just the re¬ 
verse. for the process of ripening. It is 
not a quantity of air, however, that is 
required, but only just enough to move 
the atmosphere and keep it buoyant, 
which may be done by having the ventila¬ 
tors of the house open about a couple of 
inches back and front, so as to Induce a 
slight current. The heat in the pipes or 
flues* will do the rest, but the fires must be 
kept steadily goiug from this time to the 
end of October, after which the less heat 
the better, as it will cause the Grapes to 
shrivel. T. 


STRAWBERRIES IN COLD GREEN¬ 
HOUSE. > 

I have a large quantity of Strawberries in 
pots. Kindly advise me as to the best time to 
put them intb greenhouse. There is no arti¬ 
ficial heat in the greenhouse, which faces the 
huh. How far should the pots be placed from 
the glass?—A Gardener and Header. 

[As the greenhouse Is unheated it will 
not bo of much use to place the Straw¬ 
berries in it before March next. Even 
then they should lie allowed to come on 
slowly, as in some seasons much frost and 
bitter cold winds are encountered. To 
this end the house should be kept cool, and 
avoid closing the ventilators early in 
bright weather, with the idea of hastening 
the development of the flower-spikes. 
With the advent of April all danger of 
damage accruing from frost should he 
past, and you can then take greater ad¬ 
vantage of sun heat to push the plants 
along. But here, again, a caution against 
keeping the house too warm until the 
plants have flowered ami set their fruits 
must lie given. Plenty of air is also neces¬ 
sary during the flowering jMTiod, and to 
be on the safe side fertilise the flowers 
about mid-day with a eamel-hair brush or 
rabbit’s tail tied on a stick. After setting 
is complete and the fruits swelling off thin 
the latter, leaving eight or nine to a plant 
and then start feeding at the roots with 
liquid-manure or an artificial, such as 



of water each time water is required. It 
is when this stage is reached that a higher 
temperature may be maintained with the 
aid of sun heat, and if the house is closed 
early enough to run the mercury lip to 
SO dogs, or 85 degs. it will keep the tem- 
jierature from falling very low at night. 
In bright and mild weather the plants may 
be freely syringed, but avoid doing so in 
the afternoon when the outer air is chilly 
and wind easterly, also on dull or wet 
days. The syringe must be withheld 
when the fruits begin to colour, and stimu¬ 
lants also, hut clear water should he given 
until the fruits are quite ripe. If pos¬ 
sible arrange matters so that the plants 
stand from a foot but not more than 
18 inches distant from the roof glass. 
Fumigate the plants before they come into 
flower, j 


APPLE TOM PUTT. 

Mv experience of this Apple during a long 
residence in the county of Hereford, where 
it used to be largely cultivated, is that 
it is an excellent and remarkably hand¬ 
some cooking variety. I well remember a 
large orchard where the majority of the 
trees were of the Tom Putt variety, which 
yielded tons of fruit in the generality of 
seasons, and for which the owner used to 
realise a considerable sum. There never 
used to be any difficulty, in fact the re¬ 
verse was the case, in disposing of Tom 
Putt Apples, their beautiful colour and 
good cooking qualities always ensuring a 
ready sale and good prices for them in 
the large industrial centres, such as Bir¬ 
mingham and Manchester. Whether such 
is the case now 1 am unable to say. Con¬ 
sidering the many superior varieties there 
are now to he had, I should not advise the 
planting of Tom Putt, blit at the same 
time, if I bad trees of it I should not dis¬ 
pense with them so long as they continued 
to yield profitable crops of fruit. Grow¬ 
ing Apples for market and for private 
consumption are two quite different 
matters. In the latter case individual 
tastes have to be consulted and catered 
for, but in the former it is the varieties 
which are found by experience to he 
mostly in demand and appreciated by the 
masses which pay best to grow. 

As to the origin of Tom Putt, I find on 
referring to the “ Herefordshire Pomona ” 
that the joint editors. Dr. Hogg and Dr. 
Bull, state that the origin of Tom Putt in 
Herefordshire and Tom Potter in Devon¬ 
shire has been lost. I have never heard of 
nor seen it. given this name elsewhere. 
Mr. A. E. Foster’s account (vide p. 074, 
last issue) of its history is, I should say, 
most likely to be correct, although it does 
not correspond with that given- by Dr. 
Hogg in the “Fruit Manual,” and which 
is quoted in the editorial note beneath Mr. 
Foster’s communication. I chanced across 
one dish of this Apple at the recent exhibi¬ 
tion of British-grown fruit held at Vin- 
ccnt-square, Westminster, but the fruits 
were lacking both in size and colour.— 
A. W. 


F AN-T It A I N ED FR l ' I T-TR EE S . 

Kindly advise me how to form a fan-shaped 
fruit-tree, how to proceed from the young 
plant and in each succeeding season, and the 
disposition of the branches, and the best 
angles at which to lay them in?—A Regular 
Reader. 

[A fan-trained wall fruit-tree when re¬ 
ceived from the nursery generally has 
about five branches. The lowermost 
branches on either side we shorten, if the 
wood is ripe, to about one-third of their 
total length, and take care to have both of 
equal length. These we train out at right 
angles to the main stem, and when the 
buds break and fresh growth is made, 
train out one shoot at the extremities of 
either to extend these branches, and, if 


possible, two other shoots besides from 
their upper sides to form the foundation of 
other main branches. The loader or 
central branch we shorten to a length of 
0 inches and from it train out two shoots, 
which is the means of its being dispensed 
with in future. After this stage is reached 
leaders are a hindrance rather than a 
benefit to the development of the tree. 
With regard to the other two branches, 
we train these midway between the former 
and latter, and shorten them so that they 
are not so long as are the two trained out 
at right angles previously alluded to, and 
yet somewhat longer than is the shortened 
central branch or leader. From these the 
shoots emanating at their extremities must 
be trained out as leaders to extend the said 
branches, and, if possible, lay in other 
shoots, one on either side of the branches, 
to form the basis of other or future main 
branches. At the following winter pruning 
we again prune on the same lines, i.e., to 
have the growths situated lowest down on 
either side of the tree the longest, those 
which proceed from the next main branch 
of intermediate length, and those in the 
centre the shortest, and continue in this 
way until the requisite number of branches 
has been obtained and the tree lias filled 
its allotted space. A slight variation must 
be made in the case of Peaches. Nectarines, 
and Morello Cherries, which bear fruit on 
the young wood. For these sufficient 
space must, therefore, be left between the 
main and subsidiary branches for a proper 
quantity of this young wood to be laid in 
as the trees increase in size and gain in 
age.] _ 

Plum Reine Claude de Bavay.— In a 

season when Plums are but a sparse crop, 
Reine Claude de Bavay has done fairly 
well. One of the choicest of dessert 
varieties, this fine Plum scarcely seems to 
be grown to the extent which its many 
good qualities merit. Quite first rate as 
regards quality, it has the additional re¬ 
commendation of being of large size, and, 
in normal seasons, of bearing well, while 
in unfavourable years it is but rarely that 
the trees do not carry at least a sprinkling 
of fruit. The fruits of Reine Claude are 
readily recognisable, being almost round, 
and slightly flattened at either end. When 
ripe the skin is yellow, in some instances 
with greenish streaks, while the flesh is 
yellow and richly flavoured. In the 
south I hate known this Plum succeed 
well in the open as a pyramid, but in Scot¬ 
land it is advisable to afford it the shelter 
of a wall. A west or south-west exposure 
is, ijerhaps, best suited to the require¬ 
ments of Reine Claude, for while the fruit 
ripens in ore quickly on a south wall, the 
very quickness with which it matures 
seems to prevent the fruit having the 
superior flavour which characterises that 
grown under cooler conditions. In exceje 
tionally wet years the fruits are liable to 
crack, but this can be prevented by cover¬ 
ing the root quarter with spare sashes, or 
with sheets of corrugated iron. or. indeed, 
anything which will prevent a super¬ 
abundance of moisture at the roots during 
tlie period of ripening.— Kirk. 

Gooseberries in the orchard-house.—There 
is no doubt that Gooseberries can easily he 
grown in a cool-house in pots or tubs, and 
when the crop is gathered the plants can he 
plunged out and the house used for Tomatoes. 
In this way the work should he profitable. 
The following half-dozen good sorts would lie 
sufficient to start with : Industry, Whitesmith. 
Keepsake. Grown Bob, London, and Anta¬ 
gonist.- E. H. 

Canker in Apples. -This is found more 
troublesome among dessert varieties.especially 
when planted in damp, badly-drained soils. 
Therefore, to have sound, free-hearing trees, 
plant in well-drained, loamy soils, and be 
careful in pruning or working among the 
trees not to damage the bark, and dress with 
tar every wounded or diseased spot after 
cleaning out. Renew the tar dressing when 
neressary, and avoid deep planting. 
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SPRIN(f CABBAGE. 

During recent years several new varieties 
or selections have been introduced which 
naturally come in in early spring. This 
crop, of course, is always valuable, and 
its earliness fully appreciated. It would 
appear, however, that the plants put out 
during the month of October do not 
always receive the care and attention 
necessary to give them a good start, or 
prepare them to stand safely through 
the long period of frosts, winds, and bad 
weather generally, before the time arrives 
for their^turning in. conditions which 
•naturally retard them too much. 

The selection of plants is also im¬ 
portant, preference being given to those 
that have not become drawn through 
over-crowding in the seed-bed. Then 
again it is not wise to put them out on 
land which has not had time to become 
somewhat consolidated by trending after 
being manured and dug, and further in 
not setting the roots deep enough to bury 
the stems. I have come across several 
plantations this autumn where the plants 
look anything but in a suitable condition 
to withstand the rigours of a long winter. 
In many cases the plants show several 
inches of bare stem, owing to the heavy 
rains causing the ground to settle, and in 
some cases washing it away from the 
plants. The greatest protection the 
spring Cabbage can be afforded to weather 
the winter is in planting the roots deep 
enough to bury the whole of the stems, 
and putting them out. on rather firm land. 
In very exposed or windy situations it is 
advisable to set the plants out in shallow 
drills, which will afford them the desired 
protection. Towards spring, when it Is 
seen that growth has fairly started, a 
slight, dressing of some approved fertiliser 
may be given and afterwards hoed in. 
When the surface is thus levelled the 
plants will look snug and comfortable, 
and their development be rapid. Any 
plantations, however, which have not re¬ 
ceived due care in the way mentioned may 
he greatly assisted by taking the first 
opportunity, when, the surface is suf¬ 
ficiently dry, to draw soil up round them, 
so that it reaches the lower leaves. This 
will to a great extent protect the stems 
from frost, and the plants from being dis¬ 
turbed by gales. It. Parker. 
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FAILURE OF TOMATOES. 

I shall be extremely obliged if you can help 
me. All my Tomatoes this year were heavily 
cropped, but just when I expected them to 
" turn ” they all went, dented, and the plant- 
stems. leaves, and stalks with fruit on were 
affected with a dark stripe, which started in 
the leaves ami ran down the stem. 1 lost 
every fruit. It is impossible to take out the 
soil. What should I dress it. with. I have been 
advised to use sulphate of iron. How do 1 use 
it? I should mention the soil was originally 
a chicken-run, and had been used for this pur¬ 
pose for years. My house was only put up last 
year. I am putting up a large house for Toma¬ 
toes. What do you consider the heaviest 
cropper for market? What could I grow 
before planting out Tomatoes? Jt is a cold- 
house.— Cambridge. 

[For several years now we have found 
Tomatoes a profitable catch crop after the 
bedding plants are cleared out, and though 
we have never found it necessary to clear 
out the soil, yet in planting we prepare a 
mixture to work round the roots, consist¬ 
ing of charred garden rubbish or wood 
ashes, with lime and soot added. We have 
more faith in sulphate of potash than sul¬ 
phate of iron for this disease. Last year 
we were offered a couple of cart-loads of 
l)urnt Couch Grass roots, which was 
worked into the compost used for planting 
and top-dressing in seven houses, five of 
which were 100 feet long, and we never 
had a cleaner or betftT*crop. Pi^fention 


e^T»er^). ^^|r»n£io 


in all cases is better than cure, and we 
have never found it. necessary to syringe 
at all, but if it were necessary we should 
use sulphide of potassium the moment the 
disease appeared. We never do much 
digging or breaking up of the borders, as 
we believe in firmness. In the long houses, 
which are span-roofed—in fact all our 
houses are span-roofed—there are narrow 
borders on each side for tin* Tomatoes, 
which are planted li feet apart, and the 
plants are trained up unstopped. Two 
leaders are taken up till they meet the 
plants on the other side. Of course, nil 
side shoots are rubbed off. We have 
tried a good many varieties, but for several 
years we have grown only our own selec¬ 
tion from Carter’s Sunrise. Free ventila¬ 
tion is absolutely necessary, but free 
ventilation means working in close 
association with tlie temperature outside. 
The trained gardener understands the im¬ 
portance of beginning early in the morn¬ 
ing in a small way, and working upwards 
as the temperature outside increases and 
as the season advances. Give night air 
sufficient to remove stagnation. When 
there is a heavy crop on the plants, and to 
save watering, in addition to any stimu¬ 
lants used, the borders are mulched with 
a mixture of old Moss litter, manure, ami 
charred rubbish, with a dash of old 
plaster. We know exactly from our books 
how many Tomatoes have been gathered, 
but it is not so easy to say how many are 
taken from each plant, but 1 lie crop has 
always been satisfactory, and as we gener¬ 
ally leave the fruits to ripen on the plants 
the colour and flavour have always been 
satisfactory to our local customers, and we 
want no others. Study local conditions in 
whatever crops you decide to grow. Good 
Lettuces should be useful combined with 
other salads, such as Radishes and Cress. 
A few good late Chrysanthemums that will 
flower at Christmas will be useful.] 


THE LATE POTATO CROP AND THE 
DISEASE. 

It is to lx* feared that many cottagers and 
allotment holders, on the south coast at 
least, will have experienced a great loss 
owing to the practical failure in many 
instances of their late Potato crop. So 
badly have some of the crops suffered 
from disease that they have not repaid for 
the time taken in lifting. The attack 
appeared suddenly, and spread with great 
rapidity, as previous to the advent of 
heavy rains the plantations generally 
looked promising. The question to be 
faced is this: Do such growers show n 
certain degree of apathy in not lifting tin* 
tubers earlier? So long as a late summer 
proves dry no attempt is made to get 
them out of the ground at once. Rain 
follows, and then, of course, the work is 
deferred, waiting for the ground to get 
sufficiently dry to commence lifting; but 
in the meantime tin* disease is spreading 
rapidly and tin* mischief is done. 

Then again, if should he a matter of 
serious consideration whether it would not 
prove wiser to lx* somewhat previous, as 
it were, in lifting the crop, even though It 
may he thought that the tubers are not 
sufficiently matured, than in leaving them 
in the ground too long with the risk of 
losing the greater part, and perhaps in 
some cases the whole, of the crop. 

I am Inclined to favour and practise the 
former. With a long past experience I 
have lost little time after the haulm has 
assumed a yellowish tinge in setting to 
work to raise the crop. As a rule the state 
of the haulm is an indication of the skin of 
the tubers, and though this may not. lie 
“set ’* or matured as firmly as one would 
perhaps wish, there remains the risk of 
what may follow if the work is delayed. 


It may be urged that unless the tubers 
Ol late varieties are not thoroughly 
matured before lifting and storing they 
will lack both quality and keeping pro¬ 
perties. This may be so, but peihaps, 
after all, this opinion is more assumed 
than real. I admit greater care is neces¬ 
sary both in lifting, harvesting, and 
storing, but this proves a mere detail 
when dealing with such a valuable crop. 
Further, while dealing with the late or 
keeping varieties, it is also worthy of con¬ 
sideration as to whether they are grown 
under the most suitable conditions to 
escape disease. Two mistakes I consider 
are too generally made in most gardens— 
one in not allowing more space between 
the rows than is generally afforded, and 
the other in using land that is too rich. 
Grown under such conditions the colour 
and strength of the haulm apiiear most 
promising, and all that could be desired, 
say at midsummer, but soon afterwards 
the strong haulm becomes an entanghxl 
mass, totally obscuring both sun and air— 
conditions most unfavourable for the well¬ 
being of the tubers. By using land which 
has produced a previous crop without 
further manuring, and by allowing a space 
of feet between the rows, the haulm, 
both from the lack of manure and a 
fuller exposure to light and air, would be 
less gross and mature earlier. It may be 
urged that 3 feet between the rows is too 
much, proving a waste of ground, but cer¬ 
tainly uot. if it would, and as I believe does, 
lessen the appearance of the dreaded 
disease. I am referring to land and sites 
of a wet and sluggish nature, and not to 
warmer and drier soils. 

Seeing that the disease is so prevalent 
among late varieties in cold, wet districts, 
one should be inclined to give up their cul¬ 
ture. or at least to a certain extent, and 
trust more to several reliable mid-season 
kinds. These generally can be lifted in a 
perfectly clean condition before tin* 
autumn rains commence, at the same time 
being fully matured for storing. Many 
growers at the present moment are 
lamenting their recent loss of crops, and 
would be only too pleased to welcome any 
idea or method which would tend to 
lessen failures in the future, hence the 
above suggestions. R. F. 


NOTES AX1> HEP LIES. 

Rotation of crops. —Before much ground 
work is carried out the rotation of crops 
should receive consideration, so that the 
ground may bo treated appropriately. 
The rotation of crops is one of the most 
important questions in vegetable culture, 
but so much depends on the nature of the 
soil, tin* size of the garden, and the dif¬ 
ferent vegetables required that no hard- 
and-fast rule can lx* laid down in this 
matter. A change of site is beneficial to 
most vegetables, though there are excep¬ 
tions, for such as Onions. Shallots, and 
Artichokes may be cultivated with success 
from year to year on the same ground. 
Take the earliest opportunity, when the 
land is dry or frosty,to dress it with what¬ 
ever material It is intended to use. this 
depending on tlx* kind of crop to lie grown. 
In cases where manure can be bad in 
plenty it is frequently used in excess of 
the requirements. It ought to be borne 
in mind that for soil which lias been 
heavily manured for many years, lime 
soot, and burnt garden refuse will do more 
to renovate and improve the soil than 
ordinary stable-manure. The treatment 
of Celery brings the ground into a high 
state of cultivation, and most vegetables 
do well after Celery. Carrots, Parsnips, 
and Beet should follow crops for which 
the land was ^specially manured, as the 
use of fresh manure is detrimental to 
them. Tlie Brassicas should not be 
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allowed to succeed each other, but should 
generally succeed tap-rooted vegetables. 
The soil for tap-rooted vegetables should 
be thoroughly well worked to a good depth 
without the addition of manure.—F. W. <J. 

Runner Beans for winter.— If severe 
frost follows the exceptionally mild time 
we have experienced up to the present date 
(November 18th) many members of the 
Brnssica family will be crippled, and with 
winter Turnips a rather thin crop and 
small, owing to the very dry seed time, 
vegetables for the ordinary household may 
be Scarce. It is at such times that pre¬ 
served or pickled Runner Beans are very 
useful. I do not mean that they are equal , 
to Deans freshly gathered, but if well done 
throughout they make a nice dish and are 
very little trouble. At the time when they 
are plentiful choose young Deans in no 
case stringy and that only require nipping 
at the ends, place a layer in an earthen¬ 
ware jar and sprinkle slightly with salt, 
repeating the process until the jar is full. 
Leave open for two or three days until the 
top sprinkling of salt is thoroughly dis¬ 
solved. then tie over tightly with skin 
paper and keep in a cool place. When re¬ 
quired for use take out over night as many j 
as may bo necessary and place in a 
dish, covering them with water. Pour this | 
otT in the morning and again till up the 
dish, leaving the Deans in the water until 
cooking-time. Doil rather longer than in 
the case of freshly-gathered Deans, ns the 
salt lias a tendency to harden them a little. 

I was able to get sufficient from a small 
garden to furnish bi-weekly supplies for 
about three months.—E. D. D. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

December 2nd. 1933. 

The last fortnightly meeting of the year 
was characterised by unabated interest 
in almost every branch of horticulture, the 
hall being filled with brilliant fruits and 
flowers. Apples, Begonias, and Carna¬ 
tions were the outstanding features, two 
gold medals and the Hogg gold medal 
going to the fruit, and a further gold 
medal to the Carnations. The huge col¬ 
lection of brilliantly-coloured Apples' in ■ 
boxes, from British Columbia, was 
arranged bank fashion across the western 
end of the hall. and. reaching almost from 
floor to ceiling, constituted in the spec¬ 
tacular sense a very tine display. The 
other gold-medal collections of Apples, 
from Elstrec and Eynsford res j actively, 
occupied tables apart, each in its way 
meriting the high award granted. The i 
Carnation specialists were in force, too, I 
for the first time during the present I 
season, their numbers being accounted for 
by the near proximity of the first winter 
exhibition of the Perpetual-flowering Car¬ 
nation Society. The Winter - flowering 
Begonias from Chelsea were as good in 
quality as we ever remember to have seen 
them in December, while infinitely richer 
in variety than ever before. Another ex¬ 
ceptional exhibit was that of Onions from 
Danbury, the excellent quality of the pro¬ 
duce showing to greater advantage by 
reason of the attractive method of staging, j 
Orchids were not numerously represented. ! 
tlie whole of the exhibits being confined to . 
one annexe. The Floral Committee recoin- ! 
mended six awards of merit. 

Carnations.—Of these invaluable winter 
flowers there was a grand display, the 
leading growers from far and near bring- | 
ing of their best. Of these, the finest ■ 
exhibit was that from Mr. C. Engiemann, j 
Saffron Walden, who filled a full-length 
table with a great number of sorts. Of 
especial merit were Carola (the largest of 
the crimsonsi. Scarlet Carola (a sjKirt 
from the first*. Hex (pink). Lady North¬ 


| Day. Enchantress Supreme, and Golden 
Ituj v ; Snowstorm, White Wonder. White 
Perfection, and other whites being freely 
grouped at one end of the table. This ex¬ 
cellent group was replete* of good things 
and was much admired. Mr. C. F. 
Raphael, Sheiiley, had a superb lot <>C pot- 
grown plants, which, displaying habit, 
freedom of flowering, and other things, 
are of greater educational value than cut 
flowers alone. An item of interest was 
tlie smallness of the pots and the well- 
flowered examples they contained, pots of 
5 inches diameter, or thereabouts, being 
largely employed. In such as these the 
more tlian MalmnIson large Mrs. C. F. 
Raphael was very fine, the plants carrying 
four and five blooms apiece. Of this 
variety alone several dozen plants were 
shown—the finest exhibit of it ever staged. 
Mr. A. F. Dutton, Ivor, Ducks, had a large 
collection of plants in pots with but few 
flowers; the object being to demonstrate 
the size of plant sent out for orders. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had 
a large group of the flowers opposite the 
main entrance, making a fine central 
exhibit of the new cerise-eoloured 
Gorgeous, which is perhaps one of the best 
for lighting-up purposes yet raised. 
Baroness de Drienen, Mary Allwood, and 
other fine sorts were included in the 
exhibit. Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, had 
one of his characteristic displays, showing 
Mrs. O. F. Raphael, K. F. Felton, Man¬ 
darin. Marmion, White Wonder, and many 
others. From Cheltenham, Messrs. Young 
and Co. sent many line things, particu¬ 
larly noticeable being Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire, British Triumph, Lady Henderson, 
A. S. Montgomery, Mrs. C. F. Raphael, 
Marmion. and others. Messrs. Allwood 
Brothers, Haywards Heath, had a fresh¬ 
looking and attractively-arranged lot of 
flowers, White Wonder, Mary Allwood, 
Fairmount, and Mikado being tlie better 
sorts. Mr. W. Lnwrenson, Yarm-on-Tees, 
had some particularly good vases of Snow¬ 
storm, which is prominent among the 
good white-flowered sorts of the moment. 
Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons bml many 
well-filled vases of flowers in conjunction 
with well-flowered pot plants. Mrs. Lucy 
Mackinnon (rich scarlet) was very fine, 
and being largely shown made a most 
effective display. Lady Ingest re (clear 
pink) and Mrs. W. Astor were also re¬ 
marked. 

Stove and greenhouse flowering plants. 

—Perhaps the most notable exhibit in this 
section was that of winter-flowering 
Begonias from Messrs. James Velteh and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, who occupied a 
full-length table with well-grown, well- 
flowered plants. Always of beauty and 
interest, the latter was enhanced on the 
present occasion by the presence in near 
proximity of II. Socotrana, one of the 
parents of the race, and B. John Ileal, the 
first resulting hybrid of Importance. To¬ 
day these pioneers are insignificant when 
compared with the modern developments 
of the race, and in which the last two 
years have played a no inconspicuous part. 
Of the newest and best we have Exquisite. 
Ermita, Fascination, and Iler Majesty, 
while on the present occasion Rosalind, 
with flowers of rich rose colour, received 
an award of merit. Elatlor and The Gem 
were* also finely shown, Mrs. Heal, usually 
shown trained (Meet to sticks, being seen 
to even greater advantage when trailing 
from a high pedestal. A corner group of 
Poinsett ins, in three shades of colour, 
and associated with Palms and Ferns, 
came from Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, the examples demonstrating 
high cultural excellence. The varieties 
shown were 1*. puleherrimn, P. p. major, 



and l*. p. rosea, the last-named of a pleas¬ 


ing rose shade. Begonias, soft-wooded 
Heaths, and Cyclamens also came from 
Messrs. May. Messrs. Cutbush and Sons 
had a table of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
in variety with -others of tlie winter- 
flowering set. Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, filled a considerable table space 
with Primula obeonica in the much im¬ 
proved varieties of to-day, the flowers in 
some instances being almost as large as 
those of the sinensis varieties. In pink, 
white, carmine, rose, and other shades the 
well-flowered plants were a great a!trac¬ 
tion. Messrs. IJ. Canned and Sons, 
IOynsford. Kent, had a brilliant display of 
the winter-flowering Zonal Pelargoniums, 
the handsome trusses and rich colour 
shades making a great show. Snowstorm 
(white), Mrs. G. Cadbury (salmon), 
Maximo Kova leaky (intense orange- 
salmon), Mars (crimson), and St. Louis 
(crimson-scarlet) were among the best in 
a particularly good lot. Messrs. \Y. Cole 
and Co., Limited, Swanley, also showed a 
small collection of Pelargoniums in con¬ 
junction with Heaths and other plants. 
Messrs. Wills and Segar, South Kensing¬ 
ton. S.W., had a miscellaneous group of 
flowering plants, In which Begonias 
largely figured. Mr. S. Mortimer, Farn- 
Imm, staged a particularly'good lot of his 
white pei*i»etiia 1-flowering Stock, All the 
Year Round,” which is very pure and 
delightfully fragrant. 

Hardy plants. —Despite the mildness of 
the season and the efforts of the 
si)ccialists, these are now in a decided 
minority, though the few that l»c are most 
welcome. For example, in the group from 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, 
there were excellent flowering examples of 
Iris stylosa and I. stylosa alba, a small 
group of each being a great attrac¬ 
tion. The firm also showed a great 
variety of alpines. Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, had pots of Snow¬ 
drops and well - flowered examples of 
Cyclamen ibericum in variety and Iris 
tingitana, the last-named particularly bold 
and striking. Mr. .Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage, had a nice lot of Gentiana 
acaulis, the brilliant blue flowers just as 
welcome as at any other time of year. 
Iris llistrio and I. Histrlo alba were also 
remarked. Many choice rock shrubs were 
also on view. The Wargrave Plant Farm. 
Twyford, had a well-flowered group of 
Coronilla glauea. an erect-growing species 
with clusters of golden-yellow flowers. 
Mazus rugosus was also remarked among 
other flowering plants. In an exhibit of 
alpine and other liardy plants from the 
Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, 
Primroses, Campanulas, and the winter 
Heliotrope (Peta.sites fragrans) were all 
remarked in flower. Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keston, Kent, had. ns usual, quite a 
number of interesting and choice plants 
both alpines and shrubs. Included in tlie 
latter were Berberidopsis corn llina. I>ex- 
fontainea spinosa, Berber is Bealei (with 
pale yellow fragrant flowers in hori¬ 
zontally disposed racemes), white and 
coloured single-flowered Camellias, and 
the charming Escallonia oregano, (whose 
terminal clusters of rosy-red flowers and 
crimsoned bark render it very striking). 
Alpines were also freely exhibited. 
Messrs. Whiteiegg and, Page. Chislehurst. 
exhibited a variety of alpines in pans, 
together with a rather extensive assort¬ 
ment of rock shrubs. 

Chrysanthemums.— A very extensive 
exhibit, of these was sent by Colonel the 
Right Hon. Mark Lockwood, O.V.O., M.P., 
Bishop’s Hall, Romford (gardener. Air. 
Crndduek). The exhibit was of one 
variety only (Maud Jeffries), which is 
valuable for the purify of its flowers and 
general high 'decorative merit. The plants 
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shown wore about 2 f<H*t high, ami carry¬ 
ing four to five flower-heads each, and 
grown for the most part in pots 4 inches 
in diameter, demonstrated high cultural 
skill. The variety also gained an award 
of merit. Messrs. Wells, Limited, 
Merstham. had a table group of these 
flowers, (he leading sorts being Bronze 
(‘beer, W. Turner, and Queen Mary. The 
Manor House Nurseries, Limited, Cardiff, 
and Misses Price and Fyfe, Lee, also ex¬ 
hibited in this section, the last named in¬ 
cluding a few vases of rerpetua 1-flowering 
Carnations. 

Shrubs and evergreens. Mr. L. It. 

Russell. Richmond, had a table of berried 
plants and Ivies in pots, the former in¬ 
cluding Pernettyas and the scarlet-berried 
Aucuba jaiKUilea vera. Fine fruiting 
branches of the Strawberry-tree (Arbutus 
Lnedo) occupied a central place, and 
proved a great attraetion. Messrs. Cut- 
hush and Sons exhibited shrubs in variety, 
also a nice batch of pot-grown Pernettyas. 
From Messrs. Ihirr and Sons. Covent 
Garden, W.C.. came a large collection of 
dwarfed Japanese trees and shrubs, one 
of the specimens of not more than 2 feet 
high labelled as being 150 years old. 
Others wore stated to be from thirty to 
sixty years old. 

Orchids. —These were in quite a small 
way, one of the most attractive exhibits 
being a vigorous and fresh-looking lot of 
Cvpripediums from Messrs, .lames Cypher 
and Sons, Cheltenham, who had such im¬ 
portant things as Mine. Hye, Sandera?, 
Aetams superbum. and others. Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath, 
Sander and Son. St. Albans, Flory and 
Black, Slough. Hassnll and Co., South- 
gate, X., and Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
each had small exhibits of these plants. 

Fruits and vegetables.— The fruit con¬ 
stituted a chief attraction of the show, 
tlie home-grown produce not only holding 
its own, lmt giving points to the colonial 
fruit in everything save colour. The col¬ 
lection of 100 dishes of cooking and dessert 
Apples from Messrs. II. Canned and Sons, 
Kynsford, Kent, occupied an entire table, 
the fruits being of the finest description 
and superbly staged. Wo note, too, with 
pleasure that under the new order of 
things selections of the best only are 
staged, and surely file “best” is good 
enough for all. Of dessert sorts. Wealthy, 
Rival, Blenheim Orange, Bn mack Beauty, 
Aldington Pippin, and Charles Ross were 
all admirably shown, while of cooking 
sorts, Warner’s King, Bramley’s Seedling, 
Lord Derby, Newton Wonder, Welling¬ 
ton (a superb sample), Beauty of Kent, 
and Tower of Ginmis were all excellent. 
This fine lot of fruit deservedly secured a 
gold medal. The collection from the Hon. 
Vieary Gibbs, Elstreo (gardener, Mr. E. 
Beckett), embraced 1213 dishes, including 
Grapes, Medlars, Apples, and Pears. The 
Hogg Memorial Gold Medal, which wo be¬ 
lieve has only once before been given, was 
awarded to this. In such a collection 
almost every Apple in season worth exhi¬ 
biting could he found, though we select 
such as Lord Derby, Newton Wonder, 
King of Tompkins’County, Potts’ Seedling. 
Dumelow’s Seedling or Wellington. Cox’s 
Orange, Gascoigne’s Scarlet. Blenheim 
Orange, and Bramley’s Seedling as some 
of the more telling dishes. The huge 
banked collection of Apples in boxes from 
British Columbia was, from the spec¬ 
tacular standpoint, very fine, brilliant 
colouring being remarked ill many kinds. 
One of the most, attractive was King of 
Tompkins’ County, which was of crimson- 
scarlet hue, a variety enjoying wide popu¬ 
larity in the colonies, bnt often disappoint¬ 
ing in this country. A very remarkable 
and extensive collectiofTTff On 
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from the gardens of the Right Hon. Lord 
North, Wroxton Abbey, Banbury 
(gardener, Mr. E. It. James). Arranged 
on velvet, with t rails of Smilax and Palms 
as garniture, the produce of high excel¬ 
lence throughout looked its best. There 
were some thirty or more varieties staged 
in. needless to say, the leading sorts. The 
exhibit, as also the method of display, 
reflected the highest credit on the culti¬ 
vator. Messrs. James Carter and Co., 
Raynes Park, lmd an interesting and 
varied exhibit of Capsicums in pots. Ruby 
King, Elephant’s Trunk, Giant. Yellow, 
and American Bullnose being among the 
more conspicuous. 

A list of the certificated plants and 
medals awarded will appear in our next 
Issue. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Flower garden.— Now that most of the 
leaves have fallen the rock garden has 
been cleaned of them, decaying foli¬ 
age, weeds, and, where necessary, of super¬ 
fluous plants in the shape of seedlings, etc. 
Plants which have outgrown their limits 
have l)oon curtailed, and subjects in need 
of protection made safe for the winter. 
Vacant surface spaces through which bul¬ 
bous plants will ere long be pushing up 
growth have been well surfaced with leaf- 
mould, and the same amount of attention 
given to other parts of the rock garden 
not. yet. fully covered by the plants. As 
much as [lossihlc of the same, material, 
finely sifted, has been dribbled in between 
(lie stems of Dianthuses, prostrate grow¬ 
ing Phloxes, and various other subjects 
which appreciate it. As mice generally 
retreat to the rock garden for the winter, 
they must In* trapjied, otherwise they soon 
work an incalculable amount of damage 
among bulbous and low-growing plants if 
left alone. A cheap form of trap, named 
the “ Little Demon,” if baited witli cheese 
or a piece of bacon-rind is. we find, more 
effective than any other. Funkins, and a 
great many other deciduous-leaved plants 
which have now died down in the wild 
garden, must have their dead tops removed 
and be made tidy. Tree leaves, too, must 
be raked up, as if these drift and lie for 
any length of time they encourage prema¬ 
ture-growth among Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
Daffodils, Winter Aconites, etc. A rough 
stone wall, from the joints of which plants 
such as white Arabia, single and double 
Aubrietias in variety, yellow Alyssum, 
Mexican Daisies, various Thymuses, Poly¬ 
gonum vaccinifolium. and Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages depend, has been overhauled, and 
after removing dead leaves and cutting 
back the rampant growing subjects to pre¬ 
vent them encroaching on those of slower 
growth, fresh soil in the shape of pieces of 
fibrous loam made firm between the stones 
has been added. When the plants are in 
flower the effect is very pleasing, and such 
a wall is far preferable to u steep Grass 
bank which previously occupied the same 
position. Lavender bushes which have 
only just ceased to flower will now be 
cliplied over to render the plants tidy as 
well as prevent them becoming leggy. This 
wo grow in long lines and in the form of 
hedges, and the flower-spikes are never 
cut. That for yielding flowers to cut for 
drying for household use is grown else: 
where. Flumps of (Knothora Fraser! have 
been divided and the pieces planted in 
good-sized groups in semi-shade in a bor¬ 
der containing a variety of hardy subjects. 
Helen In m pumilmn and Seduni Fabaria 
have also been similarly treated. Some of 
the more compact anVl dwarf of the inter¬ 
mediate varieties of Snapdragons have 
been lifted from a border given up to them 


during the past summer and planted in 
good - sized groups for spring ami 
early summer display, preference being 
given to tiie varieties King, Bonfire, 
Orange King, coral - red, bright and 
delicate pink, and a pure white kind. 
A rough hedge, of which advantage 
was taken to make it the means 
of supporting various Rambler and other 
climbing Roses, Clematis montana, (\ 
Flaimnula, and Honeysuckles, will now be 
seen to, when the Hawthorn, Dog Roses, 
etc., will be cut. back to leave more room 
at disposal for training out. in an informal 
manner the growths of the various sub¬ 
jects cited. When finished, some more 
Roses, such as Rene Andre, White 
Dorothy, and Alister Stella Gray will be 
added, for which good-sized holes filled 
with prepared compost will he provided. 
Tree leaves have been raked from between 
a dump of young Rhododendrons and a 
mulch of pure leaf-mould applied. An 
effort Is now being made to finally deal 
with the tree leaves lying about in the 
grounds. These are being raked up and 
transferred to where they are required for 
different purposes. When finished the 
lawns will be well rolled. Much damp 
weather lias caused the gravel to become 
green and Mossy on the surface. This 
yields to a scarifying with a bass broom. 
Gravel paths should he rolled occasionally, 
and carriage-drives also. If of no great 
length tills can In* done by hand labour, 
otherwise horse, steam, or motor rollers 
are needed if a smooth surface is required 
for motor-car and carriage traffic. 

Plant-houses.—The present is a good 
time to take down and cut out weakly and 
surplus growths from plants of Stepliano- 
tis floribundtt, after which such cleaning 
as may be requisite is the more easily 
effected. To ensure the season of rest 
being as thorough as possible, keep the 
soil about the roots on the dry side, and do 
not subject the plants to a high tempera¬ 
ture for some time to come. The same 
remarks apply to Allamandns which have 
been gradually brought to a state of rest. 
As soon as the leaves turn colour and begin 
to fall the plants may be cut back. The 
flower - spikes on Calanthus are fast 
developing, and require supporting with 
light, thin sticks. For the present they are 
best in the stove or suitably heated struc¬ 
ture. hut as soon as the spikes become 
more fully extended and the flowers open 
fast, they are then best plain'd either in 
tlie cooler temi»erature of the Unttleya 
house or in a warm greenhouse. So treated 
the flowers last in great beauty over a long 
period. As t he fronds of Maidenhair Ferns 
grown for cutting are cleared off, tlie 
plants should be stood together in cool- 
house or pit to undergo a rest for a few 
weeks before potting and starting them 
afresh. After the trails have been all cut, 
the pots containing the crowns of Smilax 
should he stored in a cool vinery or similar 
place and be sparingly supplied with water 
until the time arrives to start them grow¬ 
ing again. For winter use we grow this 
on tlie back wall of a vinery. Where Ilip- 
peastrums are grown in quantity, and a 
long and continuous display rather than 
having them all in bloom at one time is 
desired, a few’ of the best ripened bulbs 
may now be picked out and started. These 
should be shaken out, repotted, and after¬ 
wards placed in the moist heat of the 
forcing house, where they soon respond 
and develop new leaves and flower-spikes 
at the same time. When the flowers are 
on the point of expanding, remove the 
plants to a cooler and drier house. Gar¬ 
denias which completed their growth by 
tlie end of summer and which have since 
been resting will, if subjected to a steady 
top and bottom heat, soon produce 
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their fragrant blooms. lief ore starting the 
plants they should be thoroughly cleaned. 
Plants of Epiphyllum truneatum will, if a 
period of rest, has been accorded, soon come 
into flower if placed in an intermediate 
temperature. Though not much grown 
now, they are valuable for winter. Spiraeas 
have been jlotted and stood in a cold 
pit. Part of the* hatch will he required 
for flowering after the turn of the year 
and the remainder at as late a date as 
possible. Retarded crowns now licginning 
to push up freely will soon be placed in 
the forcing-house. These, when growing 
freely, should lie supplied with liquid 
manure, and for a change dissolve £-ounce 
nitrate of soda in each gallon of water 
used. Lilacs may now be put in to force. 
If white flowers are desired the coloured 
varieties must be placed where light can be 
excluded. Lilacs will stand a considerable 
amount of heat, and if kept well watered 
and syringed they quickly come into bloom. 
Such shrubs as early-flowering Rhododen¬ 
drons, Choisya ternata, Coronilla glauca, 
Cytisus raeemosus, Deutzias, Ghent and 
inollis Azaleas will now force readily if 
placed in gentle warmth. From now 
and onwards a few Indian Azaleas, if 
introduced every other week to the 
forcing or any other house where a 
humid heat is maintained, will keep 
the supply of these beautiful flower¬ 
ing shrubs going for house decoration. 
Diosma ericoides quickly responds and 
soon produces a great wealth of its small 
white flowers if subjected to gentle heat. 
This plant is highly prized for its elegant, 
fragrant, and Heath-like foliage, and the 
long slender growths are exceedingly use¬ 
ful for cutting. The New Zealand Vetch, 
Swain sonia galegifolia, and its white 
variety should, when grown on the lightest 
end of the back wall of a Peach-house—a 
position which suits it remarkably well— 
be taken down and freed from as much of 
the old wood as possible and then be 
retied to the trellis. When the house is 
started it makes quick growth and yields 
an abundance of flower-spikes which prove 
most useful for a variety of purposes. As 
Salvias pass out of flower a sufficient num- 
l»er of the old plants must be retained for 
supplying cuttings for next year. 

Kitchen garden. -Where early forcing of 
Potatoes Is contemplated, the tubers to the 
necessary number should now be placed in 
boxes and be put Into mild warmth to 
sprout. For this pur])ose one of the dwarf- 
topjx*d Ash-leaved varieties answers best. 
This season we shall grow Duke of York, 
as this variety gave better results last year 
than Share's Victor, a kind we have 
hitherto largely relied on. Where much 
fruit, forcing is carried on, the earliest 
crops may be grown in pots and boxes in 
vineries or Pea eh-houses, hut as tree-leaves 
are to Ik i had in abundance, we rely 
entirely on hot-beds for their production. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Fruits under glass. —Cucumbers require 
special care at this season of the year. 
Avoid overcropping and do not allow any 
decayed leaves to remain uixm them. Give 
careful attention to watering, and apply an 
occasional top-dressing to the roots: main- 
lain an atmospheric temperature of from 
Cm (legs, to 70 dogs. Tomatoes sown 
last mouth, have been potted into small €50- 
size j m>! s, and placed on a shelf close to the 
glass, where an atmospheric temjieraturc 
of 60 degs. is maintained. The first batch 
of Strawberry plants has been placed on 
shelves in the early Peacli-house. Where 
it is intended to form fresh vine borders, 
the work should Ik* commenced with as 
little* delay as i#fTsl?ihlo, selectli<* for pro- 
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ference frosty, or dry weather, so that the 
wheeling of the material may be easy. 
When the drainage materials have been 
►laced in position, whole turves, Grass side 
downwards, should be placed on the top. 
It is the best plan to form the border piece¬ 
meal, adding to its width each year, as if 
a great bulk of soil lx* placed at one time 
it will be liable to become sour before the 
roots i»enetrate it. For young vines the 
bulk of the soil should consist of good 
fibrous loam that has boon stacked for a 
twelvemonth before use. (’rushed bones, or 
a coarse grade vine-border compound, mor¬ 
tar, rubble, and soot, should be thoroughly 
mixed with the loam. Make the border 
firm as the* work proceeds, and complete 
the first section by a wall made of whole 
turves. 

Hardy fruit. —If frosty weather prevails, 
old and useless fruit-trees may be grubbed 
up, all dead wood.cut out of orchard plan¬ 
tations, and the branches, particularly 
such as are crowded and intersecting each 
other, thinned. If the ground be frozen. 
Jet all wheeling of manure and soil on 
to fruit quarters be done ; also clear up all 
primings and refuse of every kind and con¬ 
vey them to the fire-heap. No definite in¬ 
structions can be laid down for the manur¬ 
ing of fruit-trees, it must rest entirely 
with the cultivator to decide what are the 
immediate requirements of tin* trees under 
his charge. Trees that carry average crops 
annually usually need some mnnuria) 
assistance, especially those having a 
limited rooting space. I do not recommend 
the use of fresh farmyard manure at this 
season, lor such as Apples, Pears, Plums, 
etc., this being best used as a mulch in 
early summer. Decomposed manure, if 
mixed with an'equal quantity of old lot¬ 
ting soil, forms a good top-dressing. As a 
stimulant for wall-trees I find a light dres¬ 
sing of soot and bone-meal keeps the trees 
in a healthy and fruitful condition. This 
is lightly tainted in with a fork after prun¬ 
ing and training are completed. Some of 
the proprietary chemical manures may also 
be used with good results. Gooseberry and 
Currant-bushes require rich farmyard 
manure, and this should Ik* forked in after 
the primings have been cleared away. 

Flower garden and pleasure grounds.— 
Choice shrubs and trees should lie top- 
dressed, as circumstances allow. ^ Any 
s]>ecimens of Conifers which show signs of 
deterioration may usually be brought into 
a healthier condition if they are given 
ample top-dressings of some suitable soil. 
Old potting soil and decayed vegetable 
refuse make useful top-dressings. Except 
in very small quantities manure cannot be 
recommended for Conifers. It is liefter to 
thoroughly dress a few trees each year 
than to distribute the available material 
in small quantities over the roots of many 
trees. If the trees requiring top-dressing 
are on turf, the turf should be rolled back, 
the surface soil lightly loosened with n 
fork, and the dressing applied. The turf 
should Ik* then rolled back at once, but not 
beaten down, only levelled, and thus the 
trees get the full benefit of all the rain 
that falls. Nothing tends so much towards 
the general good appearance of any garden 
ns the thorough upkeep of good hedges. 
Garden hedges usually receive plenty of 
attention in pruning, but are often ne¬ 
glected at the roots. It should always be 
borne in mind that hedges, especially of 
Holly, exhaust the soil, mid when this hnp- 
lK*ns the plants lieeome weak and subject 
to canker. Surface dressings arc essential 
to preserve old hedges* in health, and 
should be given ns circumstances allow. 
Reds planted with bulbs should be ex¬ 
amined to ascertain if rats or mice have 
destroyed any of the bulbs, and any that 
are missing should lie made good. 


Plant-houses. —Where Chrysanthemums 
I are grown for large blooms, it is now time 
to take cuttings of all varieties. I prefer 
to insert them singly in thumb-pots, as 
they suffer loss cheek when repotting be¬ 
comes necessary. In cultivating Chrysan¬ 
themums for large blooms the most impor¬ 
tant item is to prevent them from suffer¬ 
ing a check at any time. No crocks need 
be used in these small i>ots, a small piece 
of old turf will serve the purixiso of drain¬ 
age, and into this the roots will enter. The 
soil used should be of a porous character, 
but should contain sufficient plant food to 
support the cuttings for two or three 
weeks after they have made roots. After 
the cuttings are inserted, water, and allow 
the pots to drain before placing them in 
tfle frame. A shallow frame should be 
placed on the staging of a house, or in a 
heated pit, in which the atmospheric tem¬ 
perature is about 50 degs. A small number 
of plants may be raised under a bandlight, 
or in a box, covered with a sheet of glass. 
The pots should be stood on a layer of 
clean ashes to ensure t>erfeot drainage. 
The glass should lx* removed every morn¬ 
ing to dispel moisture, leaving it off for 
an hour. If it has not dried during this 
time, wipe off the condensed moisture 
before replacing it. The cuttings Intended 
for plants to yield flowers for cutting need 
not be inserted for fully another month. 
Now that so many good single varieties 
may be obtained, it is to be hoped that 
they will be grown in preference to so 
many of the mop-headed varieties, which 
have no real beauty or decorative value. 
All specimen plants of Souvenir de la Mal¬ 
um ison Carnations have been staked. They 
are now kept as cool as possible without 
allowing frost to reach them, abundance 
of air being given on all favourable occa¬ 
sions. The plants are examined frequently 
with a view to watering any that, really 
require it, remembering that the roots 
should lx* kept on the dry side, and also 
that excessive dryness will he just as in¬ 
jurious as overwatering. This season's 
layers now in 0-inch pots will need hut 
little further attention beyond supplying 
them with a stake to support the centre 
growth. These young plants are given a 
position on shelves, and are watered witli 
great care. There is no lack of flowers for 
keeping the conservatory gay, the most use¬ 
ful being the Chrysanthemums, especially 
the single varieties, of which there is still 
plenty. Zonal Pelargoniums are now in 
full beauty. The earliest batch of Freesiax 
is in full flower, and is exceptionally 
good this year. The earliest batch of 
Tulips, required to flower at Christmas, 
has been placed in a higher toinjieraturo, 
60 degs. to 65 degs. 

Vegetable garden.— In consequence of 
the mild season, autumn-planted (’abbages 
have made very free growth, and in tin* 
event of very severe frost will be liable 
to suffer serious injury. All plants that 
were left in (lie seed-l>ed have lK*en pricked 
off, so that if the worst happens there will 
he sufficient stock to make good the fail¬ 
ures*. Lettuce plants in pits and frames 
require careful attention at this season. 
Air should be given freely on all favour¬ 
able occasions during very mild weather, 
and a little air should lx* left on all night. 
Stir flic soil frequently, and do all that is 
1 Kiss*!hie to keep tin* plants in a healthy 
condition; excessive damp Is the chief 
thing to guard against during the winter. 
These remarks 'also apply to all young 
vegetable plants being wintered in cold 
frames. Mushroom-beds spa w ? nod six or 
seven weeks ago are now in full bearing, a 
good supply being maintained by making 
.succossional l>eds ijibout every four or five 
weeks*. An atmospheric temperature of 
finmyif) degs. to 55 degs. is umintaineil, the 
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paths and walls being damped twice dally 
with tepid water. It is far better to err on | 
the side of too little rather than too much 
heat, as by this means the quality of the 
Mushrooms is superior and the beds con¬ 
tinue to bear for a longer period. Where 
it is intended to plant l>eds of Asparagus 
In the spring, the trenching of the ground 
should be proceeded with as soon as 
the soil is in workable order. If the land 
is light and open, little more than ordinary 
trenching and a good manuring will be 
necessary, but if stiff and cold the soil 
must be well drained and trenched to a 
depth of .*1 feet, leaving the bottom soil 
where it is, but incorporating with it a 
liberal dressing of manure and a quantity 
of mortar rubble. The top spit of soil from 
the next trench should then be placed over 
this*, and covered with a layer of partly- 
decomposed manure, which in turn will be 
covered with the second spit of soil from 
the same trench, and so on until the 
required breadth of ground has been 
prepared. F. W. Gallo?. 


SCOTLAND. 

Fruit. —A beginning has been made with 
the pruning of Red Currants and Goose- , 
berries. These being entirely covered In 
with ] term a nent wire-netting are safe from , 
the birds. The wood is well ripened, and I 
in the case of a rather large plantation of 
Red Currants—now four years old—atten¬ 
tion is paid particularly to keeping the 
centres of the bushes open. As the soil is | 
somewhat heavy naturally, a dressing of 
lime has been given, which will bo forked 
in without delay. The present is a good , 
time to select and put in cuttings of Red 
ami* White Currants and Gooselierries. j 
These should l>e cut across at a joint and 
all buds removed excepting three or four 
at the top. Firm planting is essential, and 1 
the cuttings should l>e about 12 inches in 
length. Truncheons of Codlin Apples, 
about 1 yard long, inserted in sandy soil 
and in a shady border, will emit roots 
during winter. 

Peaches under glass.— There is never 
any scarcity of wood on trees, as a rule, in 
spite of thinning during growth and after 
fruiting. Trees must be loosened, except¬ 
ing a few steadying ties on the main 
branches, while being cleaned and pruned. 
While Reaches will bear on spurs, it is 
better to rely, under glass, upon young 
wood, and any spurs may be cleanly cut 
out and the growths arranged so that, the 
space is regularly clothed with fruiting 
shoots. Before retying, the tree should he 
washed carefully with a weak insecticide. 
There is nothing better than Gishurst’s 
Compound in solution. All woodwork and 
glass must 1 m* scrubbed with soapy water, 
and tlie walls time-washed. 

Conservatory.— Largo blooms of Chrys¬ 
anthemums at this time are very liable to 
damp, and the value of smaller and more 
naturally grown flowers is very evident. 
Not only are these more enduring, hut they 
are very much more useful for decoration, 
whether growing or in a cut state. Some 
of the old varieties, such as Goldfinder. 
Source d’Or, Lady Selbome, Rluebus, and 
the Ryeeroft varieties, arc at present very 
effective. Mons. W. Holmes used to he 
grown, but it has given place to Market 
Red, a variety of great, value for cutting. 
It is a profuse flowerer, and cither dis¬ 
budded or grown in sprays is very telling. 
When disbudded the blooms are sufficiently 
large for most people. Roman Hyacinths 
are coining along quickly, hut as there is 
no particular need for them yet awhile, 
they are being kept as cool as possible. 
The sprays of the Pineapple-scented Sage 
(Salvia mtilans) are graceful and effective 
at present. In additvrrn>to flic ban' 
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spikes of coral-red flowers, the foliage 
when bruised emits an agreeable odour. 
This fine winter-flowering Sage is of the 
easiest possible culture. The tinted leaves 
of Mandevilla suavolens are attractive at 
the present time. This free-growing plant 
needs to lx* kept somewhat rigidly in 
bounds during winter. Cut down Zonal 
Pelargoniums, as well as young plants of 
these popular flowers, now showing trusses 
require careful treatment. Too much heat 
must he avoided, and watering must he 
very carefully attended to. As a rule, the 
treatment accorded to Tree-Carnations 
suits the requirements of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums. It is impossible now to do with¬ 
out fireheat, but a temperature of 50 degs. 
at night is, at the present time, ample. 

Stove.— Begonia Glory of Cincinnati, 
similar to P>. Gloire de Lorraine and re¬ 
quiring similar treatment, is now in flower. 
The colour is practically that of the latter, 
but the individual blooms are larger and 
the heads are thrown clear of the foliage. 
At the same time, B. Gloire de Lorraine is, 
to my mind, the neatest of the family. 
These make a good show when lightly 
arranged with Eulalia japoniea var., or 
with Carex lincatia, a Japanese Sedge- 
grass of considerable merit. When arrang¬ 
ing white varieties of win ter-flowering 
I Begonias, they contrast well with briglit- 
! coloured Coleus, or with Crotons of a simi¬ 
lar description. At-one time B. Gloire de 
! Sceaux was grown, but it was never a 
I favourite, and was ultimately discarded. 

! Euphorbias, if of straggling growth, are 
I showy and striking plants during the dull¬ 
est part of the year. If Arum Lilies are, 

I for any reason, wanted at this time, the 
plants are now sufficiently established to 
| he advanced in this house. Copious sup¬ 
plies of water are necessary, with occn- 
I sional doses of stimulants, and a sharp 
watch must be kept on aphis. If necessary 
to vaporise Arums being hastened in the 
Stove, it is advisable to remove them for 
that purpose to a close frame in order that 
delicate bloom in the house may not suffer. 
A steady and regular heat must now be 
maintained. Much depends on the stoker, 
and regular attention to the fire, combined 
; with clean furnaces, results not only in a 
I satisfactory heat, but. in the saving of fuel. 
The price of the latter still tends to rise, 

I and in remote country districts, where the 
carriage has to he added, it forms a very 
I large Item in the upkeep of a garden. Tem¬ 
perature at night may be kept at present 
| about (15 (legs., with a fall on windy or 
frosty nights of 5 degs. 

Hardy plant borders. -It is surprising to 
see Roses still fairly good at the middle 
of Novemher. Some la France hushes are 
in full bloom, while many others are full 
of usable buds,, prominent among which is 
Grass nu Teiplitz. In a border where some 
last year’s Wallflowers were permitted to 
remain a handful of bloom can be had at 
any time, and Lothian Stocks still go on 
flowering. A beginning has been made to 
cut over the ripened stems of herbaceous 
plants. This work is not unduly hurried : 
the cutting over is done with the knife, 
and the stakes are tied in bundles accord¬ 
ing to size and stored as each border is 
cleared. Alterations are still being carried 
out. hut in the ease of late-flowering plants 
removing is delayed until spring. Our 
climate permits (as a usual thing) even the 
more tender Moutbretias to remain in the 
borders during the winter without protec¬ 
tion. The foliage, however. Is not cut over, 
and as I hose fine bulbs increase very 
rapidly thev are generally lifted and the 
flowering bulbs replanted during early 
spring. Romnoya Coulter! will he slightly 
protected shortly, although the plants 
appear to he quite hardy, having survived 
several winters during which the ther¬ 


mometer descended to zero. Clematises 
upon trellises are still quite fresh and 
good, C. Jaekmanni superba being as 
showy as it was two mouths ago. A layer 
of ashes over the crowns of such varieties 
as that just mentioned affords not only a 
certain amount of protection during win¬ 
ter, but prevents slugs damaging the 
young shoots in spring. 

Vegetable garden.— The weather during 
the past week has not been altogether 
favourable for trenching and digging. At 
the same time, every advantage has been 
taken of suitable days, and as much 
ground as possible has been dealt with. 
Leaves are being got together as oppor¬ 
tunity offers. Owing to the shortage of 
manure the leaf-mould heap is of increas¬ 
ing value. A further batch of Rhubarb 
has been put in. This lot has been placed 
in deep pits heated by hot-water pipes, 
and thoroughly darkened. Sometimes a 
few strong roots placed under the pot ting- 
bench give good stalks, but naturally they 
are not so early as from plants in greater 
heat. The roots in pits are packed with 
ha If-decayed leaves from last year’s heap, 
and this seems to suit them well. Trim¬ 
mings from Sea kale roots prepared for 
forcing are laid in the saml-lieap to 
he prepared by-and-by for planting.. 
The open weather is still encourag¬ 
ing growth among Leeks and Winter 
Greens. The latter, as well as Savoys. 
Broccoli, and Sprouts, are full of sap. and 
a sudden snap of frost may, if severe, do 
much damage. The stems of Jerusalem 
Artichokes have now been cut over and laid 
across the roots. Protecting material is 
now in readiness for subjects liable to be 
interfered with by frost. W. McGuffoq. 

Balmae Gordons, Kirkcudbright. 


BOOKS. 


“ FLANTES DES MONTAGNES ET 
DES ROC HERS.’* 

M. Coruevon has the great happiness of 
knowing the plants of the mountains of 
Central Europe probably better than any¬ 
one else. Ills gain to us is that he is a 
gardener as well as a botanist. He takes 
an interest in the cultivation as well as the 
dissection and tlie nomenclature of these 
plants. Hence the book is, we think, more 
interesting than the various other books 
la* has given us before; and the book Ls. 
happily, free from the coloured plates 
that disfigure so many hooks in these days. 
The different ways of growing and keep¬ 
ing these plants are described in an in¬ 
teresting way. and a list of each genus is 
given, and its extent and variety are shown. 
There are chapters also on Orchids in the 
often air, and also on special cultures in 
regard to various plants, including Ferns. 
Lilies, and hardy Cactuses': and all this is 
characterised by an intimate knowledge of 
the subject and clear good writing. The 
cuts for the most part would lx* better 
out, but. some tell the story very well. 


“THE NATURALIST IN WESTERN 
CHINA.’*f 

This is one of the most interesting books 
of travel we have seen for many a day. 
It deals with many things of Interest 
to gardeners. Mr. Wilson, of the Arnold 
Arboretum, Harvard University, lias lived 
many years in China, and clearly In* knows 
his way there. The wonder is how he 
lives and gets to the most desolate moun¬ 
tain regions of China without much food 
or shelter. Ilis account of those regions 

* *’ Plantes des Mnntagnes ot dos Rochers," by II. 
Cnrivvnji. Cenuva: The Author. Floraire ChOne Rourg: 
and Paris : Octave Doin ot Fils. 8. Place de I’Odeon. 

t "The Naturalist in Western China," by Ernest Henry 
Wilson. London: Melhuoh and Co." Ltd., 36, Essex-street, 

wc lMVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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is very interesting from every iioint of 
view, 'but particularly as regards their 
plants, fruits, agriculture, and natural 
history. The book is well printed, and 
not bulked out and made heavy and 
awkward, like so many modern books. 
Tin 1 illustrations, too, are good, but, 
owing to some defect in the binding, they 
are apt to fail out in one's hands. The 
Chinese fruits and vegetables, and winter 
trees, gardens, wild and cultivated plants 
are all dealt with in a very thorough wav. 

The ways of the people are not our wa>_. 
and are, we fear, far from pleasant in 
many respects, but Mr. Wilson pays a 
great compliment to them in that they 
were nearly always very kind and polite to 
him. This is a great change from the days 
of Mr. Fortu no niul Mr. Maries, when they 
were not always so. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Keeping a dog to protect garden ( Culti¬ 
vator). —Tramps are, of course, a great 
nuisance, and I think you would be per¬ 
fectly entitled to keep a fierce dog that 
would not hesitate to bite them if they 
come up your garden path, but to justify 
yourself in doing so it would be neces¬ 
sary to paint in hold letters on the gate 
something to this effect: “Tramps and 
beggars forbidden to enter here.” 
"Fierce dog kept loose.’* That would be 
sufficient, warning as required by the law. 
The position simply is this : That a man 
is perfectly entitled to keep a fierce 
animal to guard his house, so long as he 
does not. allow that animal to he at large 
, so that he can injure i>eople and so that he 
does not keep a dog in such a manner that 
lie can injure people lawfully coming on to 
his premises. In an ordinary way it is 
perfectly lawful.for anybody to come up 
the usual path that leads to a house, and 
if a dog be kept on a chain so that he can 
reach that path and he bites anyone‘com¬ 
ing up on lawful business the owner will 
l>e liable. Even a tramp or a beggar com¬ 
ing to a house is not of necessity acting 
unlawfully : but, in any case, liability may 
be avoided by giving the specific warning 
referred to.— Barrister. 

Labourer leaving cottage (Countryman). 
—You have not told me upon what terms 
of contract the man works—you merely 
say that he has a cottage ns part of his 
wages. If the service in respect of which 
he is paid is a weekly service, then he 
must quit the cottage in a week; if 
monthly, then in a month—and so on. 
Anyway, you cannot go wrong by acting 
reasonably towards him; and, of course, 
unless he quits the cottage you may be in 
a position to sue him for rent.— Barrister. 


POULTRY. 

Poultry Post-mortems.— We have arranged 
with Mr. John Freeman. M.P.S.. 110. Icknielri- 
etreet, Birmingham, to make a general ex¬ 
amination of dead poultry, pigeons, and other 
birds, also rabbits, at the nominal charge of 
one shilling for each, subject to the report ap¬ 
pearing in Gardening Illustrated. Dead bodies 
must-T>e sent, carriage paid, direct to Mr. 
Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one 
shilling, and not to our office: and should reach 
him not later than the Saturday before date 
of publication. Full particulars should be 
given as to the Bymptonis previous to death, 
also how the birds nave been fed, and any 
other information likely to be of use in ad¬ 
vising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Pigeon squab (A. E. M This nest¬ 
ling had tuberculosis. In simple language 
it died of roup, due to cold, and,probably 
more or less heredftary. It is quite time 
you stopped breeding operations for the 
season. You had better got rid of the 
parents of the pair of squabs.— John 
Freeman. _ 

Google 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Clematis Duchess of Edinburgh (S. Long). \ 
—This belongs to the Florida type, and flowers j 
from the old or ripened wood, the only prun- ; 
ing necessary being the thinning out of the 
weak growths. 

Ornithogalum tliyrsoides ( Rusticus).—' This ; 
is the name of the specimen you send us. I 
Under ordinary greenhouse treatment it is not 
at all difficult to flower it well. When grown 
in pots a good compost is sandy loam, light- ; 
ened if necessary by a little leaf-mould, and I 
ifter the growth is finished a period of abso- I 
’ate rest is very essential. 

Fuchsias during the winter (J. liar- 
greaves). —The room to which you refer is too | 
dry. and a far better place would be a frost¬ 
proof cellar or some such place. The plants 
will require very little water during the 
winter, but it is well to examine them and 
slightly moisten the soil about once a month. 
Early in March, when you find that growth 
is on the move, turn the plants out of the pots, 
shake away tlie soil and repot in equal parts 
of loam and leaf-soil with a little sand and 
rotten manure. After potting he careful with j 
the watering. 

Rose leaves unhealthy (Mrs. Beech). —The 
leaves of the Hose are affected with the Hose 
rust. They should be picked off and burned 
now, so as to prevent the disease spreading in 
the spring as it is likely to do by means of the 
black spores that are present, in such numbers 
on the back of the leaves. You may also see 
patches of yellow spores on the stems in the 
spring, and you could perhaps paint these 
with methylated spirit so as to kill them’and j 
again assist in preventing the spread of the 
fungus. Unfortunately, wild Roses are very 
often attacked by this fungus, and it would 
perhaps be well to spray the bushes—at least, 
if any trace of the disease is seen next year - 
with a rose-red solution of potassium perman¬ 
ganate. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Portugal Laurels dying (C. II. A --Your 
Laurels have been attacked by a fungus 
known as Htereum rugosum. When once a 
plant has been attacked there is very little 
chance of saving it. The affected branches 
should be cut out and at once burned, but if 
there are signs of the disease all over the 
plant, then the best way is to grub it up and 
burn it. You should at once go over all the 
bushes and take out any branches which seem 
unhealthy or have any signs of the fungus on 
them. Spraying the bushes would not be of 
the slightest use in killing the fungus, but 
spraying the healthy bushes with some fungi¬ 
cide at the time the fungus spores are float¬ 
ing about in the air would kill those which 
settled on them. It is difficult to say when 
that is. 

VEGETABLES. 

Capsicums (Dollar Bill).— The pods you send 
are forms of the Capsicum or Red Pepper. 
The pods, either green or ripe, are much used 
as seasoning, especially in hot countries. 
They are also pickled in vinegar. When dried 
and ground they make cayenne or red pepper. 
Well ripened pods will keep good for a very 
long time if placed on a dry shelf. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cesspool liquid (L. A. S.).— As all the 
manurial properties of cesspool matter are 
generally much diluted with water, the 
actual food constitutents it contains are 
naturally small, yet if given to crops are. 
usually utilised, because all plant foods in a 
state of solution are naturally taken up by 
them. If you pour the liquid matter over 
heaps of decaying refuse, which can be occa¬ 
sionally turned, then later apply this as a 
mulch to fruit-trees, Roses, etc., very good use 


is made of it. To growing crops liquid appli¬ 
cations of even very weak manure are helpful. 
Such may be given to all kinds of fruit-trees. 
Rosea, and hardy plants when growing freely. 
We have never heard that such matter is con¬ 
ducive to the breeding of insects. 

Weed in lawn (If. Sutton ).—The specimen 
you send is Cerastium arvense. so far as we 
can judge without flowers from the specimen 
you send us. Your only way is to spud it out 
and fill lip the blanks with some good soil over 
which you can sprinkle some good clean lawn 
Grass seed next April or fill in now with pieces 
of clean turf, if to be had in your neighbour¬ 
hood. A dressing next spring of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia, 3 oz. per square 
yard, would do good, as this would encourage 
the growth of the Grass and help to smother 
the weed. __ _ 

SHORT REPLIES. 


North Hiding .—Thanks for note. We will do 
our best to help you in the way you suggest. 

- Harold A. Britten. Try spraying your 

trees with a mixture of soot and lime to which 
some soft soap has been added to render it 
more sticky. Ignorant. You will find on 
article dealing fully with the culture of Chrys¬ 
anthemums in small pots in our issue of 
May 25th, 1912, page 324. A copy of this can 

be bad of the publisher, post free, for lid.- 

Northleigh —Your Canterbury Bell9 have been 
attacked by some kind of fungus. Try what 

syringing with Bordeaux mixture will do.- 

L. ('. Abbot .—Meconopsis Wallichi will flower 
next summer. It is quite hardy, and requires 
no protection.-- Samuel Long .—“ Chrysan¬ 

themums,’’ by Thomas Stevenson, and ** CacJ-i.” 
by W. Watson. Can be had through any book¬ 
seller. - J. B. S. There is. we think, no need 

to use any lime seeing you have dosed the 
green with lime-water to destroy the worms. 
A top-dressing of sifted loamy soil, rotten 
manure, and wood ashes should answer per¬ 
fectly. - P. II. S. —Kindly give the names of 

your Clematises, as the mode of pruning varies 
in the case of the different sections. — — Con¬ 
stant Header.— The stock you refer to is. no 
doubt, the East Lothian, seeds of which can 
be had from any seedsman. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants .—Alpha Beta. —1, Veronica 
salicifolia; 2, Veronica speciosa var.: 3. 

Veronica pinguifolia.- S. H. M. —1. Specimen 

insufficient; 2, Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 3, 
Pteris serrulata cristata; 4. Cyrtomium falca- 
tum. — Herb. —1. Ruta graveolens (Common 
Rue); 2 and 4, Specimens insufficient; 3. Ori¬ 
ganum vulgare (Common Marjoram); 5, 

Spirsea callosa alba. 


Election of orphans. —We would remind 
our readers that in order that candidates 
for the benefits of the Royal Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund may be eligible for the elec¬ 
tion on February (5th next, it is necessary 
that nominations bo inade on or before De¬ 
cember 10th. Those who may know of 
( gardeners’ orphans in need of financial 
help should write at once to the Secretary, 
Mr. Brian Wynne, 30, Bedford Chambers, 

! Cotent Garden, London, W.C. 


X MAS GIFTS FOR GARDENERS.—Ten 

Assorted Cloth-bound Volumes of "The Garden 
various years- each containing 25 Coloured Plvtes and full 
index, handsome volumes; worth 10s. each, must Is* sudd 
owing to lack of space. The lot (10 vols.), to clear, 2V Five 
volume*, a iso. ted. for 15s. Single Volumes, 5s. each. All 
Carriage paid. Addrexs Manager, Book Dept., 17, Fumival- 
streer, London, E C. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF 

FRUIT TREES, ROSES, AND HARDY PERENNIALS. 

Owing to the exceptionally wet and mild autumn t he ground is much warmer than is usual at this season, and planting 
may be safely carried on later than usual. 

We oiler splendid stuff at following low rates. Packed free and carriage paid for cash on orders of £1 and over. 


r HXJ I T 

Each. Dozen. 

Fruiting Pyramid and Kush Apples, 

Pears, Plums, and Cherries 1 > 

Espalier, ditto.2 6 to 3 6 


Cordon, ditto 


1 6 


TREES. 

Each. Dozen 

Gooseberries and Currants, 3-year .. .. 4d. 3 *; 

15 • I Log »nberries .. .. .. «kl. 7 6 

28 -to 36- Raspberries.per 100j 10'- *— 1 6 


15- 


i Strawberrie 


.. per 100. 2 0 — 


1 - 


Bush II.P., 100, 30 - ; Gd. each ; 5 - doz. 


ROSES. 

Standards, 2 - each ; 18 - doz. Climbers, 9d. to 1.6 each; 6 - to 12 - doz. 


Doz. 

Michaelmas Daisies 
Achillea The Pearl 
Aeonilinn Fischeri and 
Wilsoni 

Anchusa Opal and Drap- 
uiore .. 

Anemone japonica 
Arabia nlbida tl.-pl. 

Michaehnas Daisy Climax, 
the finest in cultivation 
Great variety 


s d 
3 0 


PERENSTIALS 

Doz. s d i 
Aqnilegias, long spurred 2 0 
Campanula in variety ..3 0 
Clirys. maximum Alaska 3 0 

Coreopsis.2 0 

Delphinium grandiflorum 3 0 
Doronieum HarpurCrewe *2 0 
Gailhmlia grandiflora ..26 
Gcuui Mrs. JBradshaw, 
finest, crimson peren¬ 
nial in cultivation ..46 


Good Flowering: Clumps. 


4 0 

of Hardy Fe 


Doz.-*-8 d 
Gyraoohila ranicnlatu .,30 
Ilelenium in variety .30 
Helianthuein variety ..2 0 
Iris gernianica .. . 30 

Lathyrus White Pearl ..60 
lavender (15s. per 100) .26 
Lupin us polyphyllus, 
white, blue, and pink 2 6 
Lychnis chalcedonica ..26 
[’iconics in fine variety ..76 
■uniats in stock. Ijirgo stock of new choice Flowering Shrubs to offer. 

CATALOGUES FREE. 


Dor.. - 

Myosotis, Forget • me - 

not# . 

Phloxes 

Poppies. Oriental.. 
Fyrethrunis, single and 

double. 

Scabiosa caueasica 
Solid ago Golden Wings .. 
Viola gracilis 
Violas in variety, clumps 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES LIMITED, BARNHAM. SUSSEX. 
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WISLEY GARDEN. 

We have received the following from an 
old member of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, who is also a distinguished 
practical gardener, and think it right to 
give it a place :— 

“ I was much interested in reading 
your correspondent’s letter which you 
kindly sent. I can add a few remarks for 
your information. The capital of the 
Royal Horticultural Society invested 
stands, roughly, at £S0,000, apart from 
actual property, with an increasing in¬ 
come of £27,000. Therefore the Royal 
Horticultural Society could well alTord to 
send out a collector without any appeal to 
the Fellows, an appeal which, I am sure, 
would not be well received, bearing in 
mind the affluence of the society. With 
regard to the trials at Wisley they are 
futile and serve no purpose whatever. 
The seedsmen from whom the seeds are 
bought are told, when the order is sent, 
that the seeds are required for trials. 
The inference is obvious. 1 tried to get 
the orders sent through other channels, 
not stilting the purpose for which they 
were required, blit some of the seedsmen 
objected. 

“The saddest and most irreparable short¬ 
coming is the wasted opportunities at 
Wisley. The field was clear for a first- 
class modern system of horticultural 
building, and the garden could have been 
admirably laid out to the best advantage 
with every modern requirement without 
interfering with the wild gardening of the 
late Mr. Wilson. Instead of which, mis¬ 
take has followed mistake, blunder upon 
blunder. The result is a badly-equipped 
establishment run in a haphazard fashion. 
It has been developed without the least 
forethought, taste, or intelligence. The 
buildings are inadequate, badly planned 
and wrongly placed, and are a standing 
regret to all the Fellow's who hoped great 
results would follow Sir T. Hanbury’s 
munificent gift. I do not think Kew i 
would like the reference, which is, more- ! 
.over, not correct. Kew succeeds admir¬ 
ably with rare alpines, and the fog-laden 
atmosphere is far more detrimental to 
conifers than to alpines. The effect of 
smoke and fog is more than counter¬ 
balanced by the scientific and intelligent 
method of cultivation, compared with the 
haphazard methods of Wisley. In the 
Edinburgh Botanic Garden, which is ab¬ 
normally smoky, choice alpines thrive ns 
nowhere else out of/tfi^ir own habitats. 
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The Bees’ Garden, on the contrary, has 
lost the choicest part of Forrest's collec¬ 
tion, and many of the plants have only 
been saved because the seeds had, for- 
tunutely, been sent elsewhere as well. 
The parochial management of the Koyal 
Horticultural Society was, no doubt, ad¬ 
mirably suited to a small society, but is 
absolutely inadequate to the gigantic pro¬ 
portions of the Koyal Horticultural Society 
ill its present state. My opinion is that 
there is little hope of the Koyal Horticul¬ 
tural Society doing anything requiring 
energy, initiative, and a broad policy. It 
will continue to Increase its income and 
add to Its capital and be borne along 
upon the shoulders of the fashion for 
gardening.” 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Narcissus canariensis. —A graceful Nar¬ 
cissus with Jasmine-like fragrance, said 
to be tender, but hardy at Wurley Place, 
whence it comes from Miss Willmott. It 
would probably thrive at the foot of a 
south wall. 

November Roses in the Midlands.— I am 

enclosing a photograph, taken on Wed¬ 
nesday, November 19th, of a part of one 
of our Itose-beds. The variety is La 
Tosca. I think it is marvellous how the 
plants keep on flowering. Mme. Abel 
Chatenay Is also very good, but not so full 
of flower as La Tosca, of which there are 
some splendid blooms.—F. W. G. 

Double-flowered Michaelmas Daisies.— 
Like many other gardeners, I supposed 
Asters Beauty of Colwall, Peggy Ballard, 
etc., were really double. Mr. Ballard, 
of Colwall, writes : —“ These varieties 
have been called ‘ double' Asters, but they 
are really only ‘ semi-doubles.’ They may, 
however, possibly be more beautiful than 
the real ‘ double,’ when It comes.”—E. 
Charles Buxton. 

Rhododendrons in bloom.— In addition to 
Berberis Darwlni, on November 19th I 
noticed several bushes of Rhododendrons 
on which were trusses of bloom. The 
variety in each case was the common R. 
ponticum, but the fact seemed to be worth 
a note. Of course. It Is a result of the 
ttopical summer, followed by late rains 
while yet tile soil was superheated: and 
it Is but rarely that one finds instances of 
a shrub flowering twice in the same year, 
or, to be exact, twice within six months.— 
Kirkcudbright. 


Potentilla Willmottae.— A bright dwarf 
Cinquefoil, good for rock gardens and 
choice borders. It Is said to come from 
the uplands of S. America, and was intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Sanders and named after 
Miss Willmott. From Sir Henry Yorke. 

Scabiosa caucasica.— The last blooms 
of S. caucasica were cut on November 
20th. It has been in bloom for close upon 
six months. A moderately deep, well- 
drained soil with an exposure to the 
south-west has given excellent results in 
the case of S. caucasica, and this is the 
| more satisfactory, because formerly there 
! appeared to be some difficulty In its culti- 
' vatiou.— Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

Androsace lanuginosa.—I have never 
found it necessary to protect this pretty 
alpine from winter wet. Last winter the 
cushions of it on a retaining wall were 
deluged almost daily, but they came up 
Slniling in spring and continued to smile 
till late autumn A sarmeqtosa, on the 
other hand, produces no flowers unless 
shielded with a pane of glass. A. 
lanuginosa is very easily propagated from 
i cuttings.— Herbert Maxwell, Mcmreith. 

Monstera deliciosa.—1 note in Gardek- 
; ing Illustrated of November 22nd an 
| account of Monstera deliciosa, describing 
I it as " resembling to some extent a small 
Apple.” This hardly conveys any idea of 
what the fruit really is. I have grown it 
in the stove for many years, and the fruit 
resembles in form an American Corn cob 
more than anything. When ripe, the 
green, outer rind Is easily removed, and 
the luscious interior—of which a little 
t goes a long way—Is quite soft, with a com- 
I billed taste of Pear, Pineapple, and 
Banana. If I remember rightly the fruit 
! first appeared ou the market in Covent 
j Garden three or four years ago.— Raven. 

Pear Knight’s Monarch. —Those who have 
succeeded with this Pear will have found 
it valuable during mid-winter. The quality 
is certainly good, but, owing to the lia¬ 
bility of the fruit to fall weeks before It 
has reached the stage for gathering and 
storing, growers who are aware of this 
tendency hesitate to plant It. I do not 
think it has ever been determined us to 
the cause of the fruit falling—and, of 
course, becoming useless, hut It would be 
interesting to learn, if possible, from those 
who succeed with it, the conditions ns to 
soil, etc., under which It is grown. The 
variety is highly spoken of in “ The Fruit 
Manual,” but no reference is mado as In 
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Christmas Roses in Ireland.— 1 was out 

in my garden, and the Christmas Hoses 
looked so beautiful I thought X should like 
you to see them, so I am sending you a 
box to-day. X have from seventy to 
eighty plants, all covered with flowers, 
and they have been in bloom since the first 
week in October.— -Man v Montgomery. 

[Such beautiful flowers we never see in 
the country round London. There must 
be something very congenial in the soil— 
probably a limestone formation. It is sad 
to see what a poor result the same kind 
of flowers will give us in cool, compact 
soils. The effect of them, as described by 
Mrs. Montgomery, must be very charm¬ 
ing on a winter’s day.—Xfin.J 

An Evergreen Clematis [0. cirrhosa).— 
A friend brings me a wreath of this 
beautiful plunt from the coast of Devon, 
where it is evidently very happy; at least, 
X never saw it quite so large in flower. 
It is hardy in other districts, but the sea 
and the south favour it very much. The 
flowers are each nearly 3 inches across, 
and have a delicate fragrance. A more 
useful winter plant one could hardly wish 
for. It forms almost an underwood in 
some parts of the coast of North Africa 
and the islands of the Mediterranean, and 
in the south of our own country, any¬ 
where near the sea, it runs over bushes. 
It ought, therefore, to be easily raised 
from seed, and on a south bunk it would 
be a very welcome plant.—W. 

Lawns in Nature.—" C. S.” (November 
2‘Jth, p. 7tiS> writes a sort of defence of 
the barber’s garden, to the effect that he 
has a well-shaven lawn which is pleasing 
to the eye, even though it is not to be 
found in Nature. The Alps are full of 
natural lawns. 1 have walked over 
hundreds of acres of them, where the 
beautiful, short, velvety Grass is as well 
mown by natural conditions of climate— 
sometimes, perhapis, aided by the gouts— 
as by the necessary lawn mower of our 
gardens. Nearer home, the South Downs 
are covered with a short, velvety Grass as 
lawn-like as anything can well be. It is 
amusing to see how anxious some 
gardeners are to prove how much better 
gardeners they ale than Nature.— Sydney 
S i'ALDINO. 

The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus com¬ 
munis) in the west _This is a delightful 

thing in the garden from the end of Sep¬ 
tember through the winter. It commences 
to flower in September, and is generally at 
its best towards the close of October and 
early in November, when its Clover-like 
foliage is studded with innumerable 
flowers of a charming clear blue. As the 
winter advances the colour of its blooms 
deepens, and it will often remain in flower 
until the end of January if severe frost 
does not intervene. When hard frost 
occurs the expanded blossoms are killed, 
but as soon as more genial weather 
returns a fresh supply is quickly perfected. 
Towards the end of October and all 
through November an extremely pretty 
effect is produced by large masses of this 
plant rambling over spaces in the rock 
garden and covered with pale-blue flowers. 
Being a native of the Himalayas it can¬ 
not be considered absolutely hardy, but is 
never killed in the south-west, and though 
in hard winters, such as was exiierlenced 
two years ago, it loses its leaves, it starts 
into growth vigorously with the advent of 
warmer weather in spring. It is readily 
increased by division or from seeds. In 
the colder districts it is often killed dur¬ 
ing severe winters. In light soils on the 
higher ledges of a rock garden it is seen 
at its best as it clambers over the stones 
and the flowers are brought near the eye. 

I direc- 
n>Sep- 


while its creeping sterns root 
tions^ A mulch 
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ternber is beneficial to the plant. It is a 
moisture-loving subject, and if planted in 
a dry position must be copiously watered 
at frequent intervals during dry periods. 
At Mount Usher it could never be grown 
satisfactorily until it was planted in damp 
ground close to the river, where it now 
luxuriates in company with Ourisia coc- 
cinea.— Wyndham Fxtzhekbeut. 

Tree Carnation Aurora. — Generally 
speaking, the self-coloured Tree Carna¬ 
tions are the most appreciated, but a num¬ 
ber of people prefer the "fancy" varieties, 
i.e., those which are flaked with other 
colours than the ground one. Aurora is 
recognised as one olkthe best of these, and 
it is certainly very good. Its colour is 
yellow, inclining to buff, and flaked with 
bright pink. Mr. John Jeffrey, the gar¬ 
dener at Sir K. W. Buchauan-Jardine’s, 
Castlemilk, in Dumfriesshire, has obtained 
a deeper-coloured sport from Aurora, 
which he has propagated and which ap¬ 
pears to have become tixed. Its colour is 
variously described by those who have 
seen it. Some call it peach, but it is 
hardly that, but more a combination of 
terra-cotta and peach.—S. Arnott. 

Plants not ordered. —I read with ^sur¬ 
prise the complaint of " S., Hants, on 
page 707. I could not at lirst understand 
what he meant by plants sent not ordered, 
and tinding that he made a practice of 
sacrificing the undesired plants on the fire- 
heap I conclude he refers to such plants 
as many nurserymen (including myself) 
make a practice of sending gratis with 
ciders of some value and weight. i 
often send extra plants, say thirteen 
instead of twelve of one kind, and some¬ 
times a few interesting plants of other 
sorts than ordered, over and above the 
number of ordered plants. This is osten¬ 
sibly done to cover cost of packing and 
carriage. Whether this practice is a good 
one I leave to other people to decide, but 
I know the practice is appreciated by 
many of my customers, who frequently 
write to thank me for extra plants 
included.— A Nurseryman. 

[fa crowded gardens it is often hard to 
find a glace for those we seek , often new 
or rare. —Ha.] 

Columnea Oerstediana.— The Columneus 
are a very showy race of Gesneraceous 
plants, natives chiefly of the mountainous 
legions of Costa ltica and neighbouring 
countries. They may to a certain extent be 
regarded as the New World representa¬ 
tives of the genus XKschynanthus, which in 
many particulars they much resemble. In 
a state of nature both generally occur as 
epiphytes, growing in the vegetable debris 
collected in the forks of branches and 
similar spots. There are several species 
but very few of them are in cultivation. 
At the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, on November 18th, Sir Trevor 
Lawrence showed two distinct species, one 
of which secured the high honour of a 
lirst-class certificate. This was G. 
Oerstediana, a plant of a half-shrubby 
character, and with a semi-pendulous 
habit of growth. The leaves are small, 
only about J inch in length, and of a rather 
fleshy nature. Prom the axils of the 
leaves the flowers are produced. They 
are solitary, each about 3 inches in length, 
and of a bright scarlet colour. One 
species—C. magniflea—has been grown for 
some time, but the newcomer forms a far 
more showy plant, which, from its semi- 
Iiendulous habit, should form a delightful 
subject for a hanging basket. C. mag¬ 
nifies was also shown at the same time. 
As is the case with most epiphytes, these 
do best in a mixture of peut, leaf-mould, 
Sphagnum Moss, and sand. They need 
plenty of water, especially during the 
growing season.—K. R. W. 
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Holly berries are with me a very scanty 
crop, many of those varieties which are 
usually laden being barren, while on 
others the crop is very poor. So long, 
however, as suflieieut can be obtained for 
the Christmas decoration the loss will not 
be great, for be the crop heavy or light, 
we do not long enjoy the bright colour of 
the berries, as the birds quickly strip the 
trees, strewing the ground with those 
which are not ripe enough to suit their 
palates.— K. Bright. 

Narcissi in Grass.— In spite of all that 
has been written against the practice, 
there is still the tendency to plant Daffo¬ 
dils and other bulbs in the sward in formal 
lines, circles, etc. One of the most charm¬ 
ing effects given by spring bulbs in these 
gardens was achieved, in a very simple 
way. It was decided to plant some 
thousands of Narcissi in the Grass—some 
10 yards wide—on each side of a walk. 
The bulbs were sown broadcast over the 
Grass, and each bulb was planted exactly 
where it fell. l’rom the. beginning this 
part was always attractive, the informal 
appearance of the w r hole being much 
admired. The planting was done a con¬ 
siderable number of years ago, and with 
the natural increase of Lhe bulbs the effect 
has been enhanced.— Kirkcu dbkioht. 

Ignorant planting of trees in towns.— 
It is sad how a good idea may be prosti¬ 
tuted to ugliness, as in much planting in 
S. London. At one time there were no 
trees in London streets, and when the 
happy notion of planting came the council¬ 
lors had the evil idea of planting forest 
trees in narrow streets. A complaint 
from a victim is in the Daily Mail 

At the moment X am hounded on the 
east by a vile Chestnut-tree that 
swallow's up every bit of air from 
my bedroom, and keeps Out all the 
light, and un the lett by a hedge of 
gaunt Limes, which all the summer 
long poisoned my poor little garden- 
patch with blight and caterpillars, 
and in autumn shed leaves all over 
the pluce. At the back of the house 
is a tremendous Poplar, which, 
though occasionally lopped, forms a 
solid pillar of green, and keeps out 
yet again more air and light. For¬ 
tunately, our special road is wide, 
but for some seven years 1 have 
looked out on a solid mass of green— 
all Limes, than which there is no 
tree more unsuited to Loudon or a 
suburb. Its sticky blight is 
horrible, and its trunk is always 
black; far better have flowering 
trees or the useful Plane, that sheds 
its bark, if trees we must have, but 
I would bar them altogether in a 
town. They look W'retchedly miser¬ 
able except for about one month in 
the year. 

There is plenty of room in London, with 
its open areas, streets, and parks, for 
planting without shutting out light and 
air from the little streets where people are 
glad to have what enjoyment they can in 
that way. Some of the great spaces 
around I/ondon are surely large enough to 
offer all the opportunity lor planting what 
is wanted. For instance, Mitcham Com¬ 
mon is a vast area which is quite bare, 
and on which a few groups and groves of 
trees would be a pleasure to see, and need 
not reduce the space which is necessary 
for play or view. In the South of London 
alone a great waste of money is incurred 
in planting trees where they are quite 
needless, and indeed out of place, and It 
would be a wise thing on the part of the 
Councils of such districts to appoint some 
man who knows one tree from another, 
and who knows what to do with them. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DWARF RHODODENDRONS. 

Fob wtiuy years one of the great nurseries 
ol' England has been the Royal Nurseries 
at Handswortb, near Sheffield. When 1 
visited It recently I was surprised at the 
number of hardy Rhododendrons grown, 
especially of the dwarf ones, of which 
we now figure couipuctuin multiflorum. 
They are free-growing and most useful as 
edgings to borders, and also for the bolder 
rock garden. With this and the other 
dwarf kinds coming from other countries, 
we should have a line show of dwarf Rho¬ 
dodendrons in good time. The varieties i 
grown are: ferrugineum, rosy-red; ferru- 
gineum album, good white; hirsutum, 
pink flowers; multiflorum odoratuni. 


and paths—here on informal hedge may 
be made a tiling of beauty as viewed from 
the front of the house or from the pleasure 
grounds. Among 

Roses there are many well adapted for 
our purpose, but they will be found 
among the older kinds noted for hardi¬ 
ness, vigour, and sweetness, rather than 
the fine form of their individual flowers. 
The Japanese R. rugosa is an instance— 
hardy, vigorous, continuous flowering, 
fruiting freely in autumn, and requiring 
little pruning. A very effective hedge 
might be formed of its several varieties. 
For a low hedge the Scotch Roses would 
be of great value; their dense growth and 
free-flowering habit give them a value. 
Then there are several among the old 
China Roses which are vigorous enough to 
form hedges round the Rose garden or 


Flowering shoots of Rhododendron multiflorum compactum. 


sweet-scented purple flowers; lllyrti- 
foliurn, a purple variety; and Wllsoni, 
rose-colou red. W. 

ORNAMENTAL HEDGES. 

It is now realised that for many positions 
something less formal than hedges of Yew, 
Holly, Box, Thorn, etc., may be used as 
hedges without sacrificing utility. Often 
a screen is wanted where there may not 
be space for a shrubbery; in such a case an 
informal hedge which will flower in season 
would probably meet the case. In other 
instances it may be necessary to divide the 
more utilitarian portion of the garden 
from the more natural part, and in this 
case the free-growing hedge will have a 
softer effect than a stiff, closely-clipped 
one. In the same way it is often neces¬ 
sary to shut off back roads nnd paths 
which are used for rough work, such as 
heavy carting, nnd are consequently not 
so well kept us the more prominent drives 
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other enclosure; Gloire des Roxoinanes, 
with clusters of crimson flowers produced 
continuously through the summer, is an 
instance, while the rose-red Felleuberg is 
equally vigorous and attractive. Among 
other shrubs which may be recommended 
for hedges are the 

Barberries. The beautiful B. steno- 
phylla would make a delightful hedge and 
is evergreen. Darwin’s Barberry, too, is 
a handsome shrub, easily kept within 
bounds by occasional pruning. One of the 
most vigorous is B. Chitria, which will 
easily form a hedge 12 feet to 15 feet 
high. Although not conspicuous as a 
flowering shrub, this is still a handsome 
plant, with bronzy-green leaves more or 
less evergreen. Among the newer Bar¬ 
berries from China are some of great 
promise both for beds and hedges. B. 
Pratti, an erect-growing shrub, is now 
clad with innumerable clusters of pale-red 
I fruits immediately noticeable among other 


kinds. Another upright grower of dense 
habit is B. Gagnepaini, an evergreen of 
handsome appearance. Of 

Cotoneasteks, some of the newer 
species are of vigorous growth, and may 
yet prove excellent for screens and divid¬ 
ing lines. The fact that some of them 
spread their branches horizontally will be 
no barrier where softness of contour is 
the object desired. In favourable 
localities the 

Escallomas are beautiful shrubs, and 
lend themselves admirably as hedge 
plants. Perhaps the best is E. macrantha, 
a handsome evergreen with dark-green 
leaves and clusters of red flowers. In a 
moist, soft climate the Escallonias thrive 
and make huge plants, but they dislike 
cold, harsh winds. At G la sue v in, which is 
very exposed, they are frequently a sorry 
sight for some time in spring till more 
genial weather induces fresh growth, and 
the old shrivelled leaves drop off or are 
hidden. In mild localities, however, near 
the sea and elsewhere, this species makes 
a glorious shrub, and can be used as a 
most effective screen. Other kinds, such 
as rubra, punctata, and the garden form 
known as Ingrami, are all handsome 
shrubs worth attention. The 

IIardt Fuchsias, too, are among the 
elite of shrubs, and, flowering as they do 
right into late autumn, are highly desirable. 
Perhaps the hardiest and best for hedge 
purposes is F. Kiecartoni, a plant of 
garden origin bearing small dark-green 
leaves and abundance of red flowers. A 

Lavender hedge is both useful and 
beautiful. Its 4 place is more in the 
garden proper, where it may form divid¬ 
ing lines in the kitchen garden or be used 
as a background to borders devoted to 
choice bulbs or other plants. The well- 
known and much appreciated 

New Zealand Daisy Bush (Olearia 
Haastii) has claims on our notice for 
hedges; neat of habit, dense of growth, 
and free-flowering, tjiis should make a 
handsome hedge. The plants require prac¬ 
tically no attention, and should not be 
clipjied into round balls, as is sometimes 
done, as the plant is naturally shapely, 
and can hardly be improved.—J. W. 
Besant, in Irish Gardening. 

Stuartia pentagyna. —Intending planters 
■should not overlook this showy and 
interesting shrub when selecting subjects 
for present planting. It was known in 
this country nearly a century and a lialf 
ago, but It has always been uncommon, 
probably on account of its being some¬ 
what difficult to propagate by any other 
method than by seeds. A native of North 
! America, it is found in the Appalachian 
Mountains from N. Carolina to Tennessee. 
Under the most satisfactory conditions in 
its native country, it grows from 15 feet to 
20 feet high, but in the British Isles plants 
S feet to 10 feet in height are considered 
very tine specimens. The flowers appear 
singly from the leaf axils, and bear a 
resemblance to those of a single Camellia. 
The petals are cream-coloured, and one or 
more is often deeply stained with red on 
the outer surface, and sometimes on both 
surfaces. To succeed with this shrub it 
should bo given an open position in well- 
drained, yet moist, soil. Eoam with a 
little peat forms a good rooting medium, 
and care must be taken to place the plant 
in a permanent position whilst it is quite 
small, for it is not an easy subject to 
transplant after it has attained a.height of 
3 feet or 4 feet. It is better fitted for a 
specimen plant than as an ordinary 
occupant of a shrubbery, for it is not of 
very rapid grow T th and may easily become 
injured by more rampant shrubs if placed 
in a mixed collection.—D. 
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FRUIT. 

CHERRIES UNDER GLASS. 

The cultivation of the Cherry under 
glass Is now considerably better under¬ 
stood, and, as u consequence, it receives 
much more attention at the hands of pro¬ 
fessional and amateur growers than was 
formerly the case. Where two houses are 
devoted to them it is generally the rule to 
start the one containing the early-ripen¬ 
ing kinds now, and allow the other, in 
which mid-season and late-maturing sorts 
find accommodation, to come on gradually 
with the aid of sun and a slight amount 
of fire-heat after the turn of the year. 
This arrangement allows of ripe Cherries 
being available over a considerable period, 
particularly when the indoor is succeeded 
by a good outdoor crop on walls, etc. If 
but one house is given up to Cherries the 
time for starting them defiends on the 
time of year it is necessary for the fruits 
to be ripe. In country districts the initial 
stage of forcing can be accomplished 
almost entirely with the aid of a ferment¬ 
ing bed of leaves. Where I commenced 
gardening the large pots in which the 
trees w T ere grown were stood a wide dis¬ 
tance apart on a brick floor, and the space 
between them was then filled with leaves 
trodden firmly. The genial warmth en¬ 
gendered by them was usually sufficient to 
maintain a suitable degree of warmth in 
the house until the buds showed signs of 
activity. Where leaves are not forth¬ 
coming, or us a result of the house being 
so ill-adapted lor the purpose that they 
cannot be used, fire-heat alone must then 
be relied on. Of course, while this un¬ 
precedented mild weather continues but 
little fire-heat is required, as a night and 
day temperature of 45 degs. and 50 degs. 
respectively is sufficient for the present. 
Whether the trees are in pots or planted 
in a prepared border, the soil about the 
roots must, if dry, be given a good soak¬ 
ing of water in a tepid state. The use of 
the syringe for the present depends en¬ 
tirely on weather conditions and whether 
a fermenting bed is made use of. In the 
latter case syringing for a time is un¬ 
necessary, but in the former instance a 
gentle dewing of the trees, paths, and 
walls will be beneficial on bright days 
both in the morning and again about mid¬ 
day. In dull and foggy weather this is 
best omitted. Before the buds break, 
vapprise the house at dusk on two occa¬ 
sions and when the trees are quite dry. 
When the buds begin to move advance th" 
temperature 5 degs. both by day and night. 
-Meanwhile the later house should be kept 
freely ventilated, and whatever may be 
required, in addition to the cleaning of the 
structure, pruning, and training, in the 
way of top-dressing either to pots or 
borders should be carried out, taking care 
" hen doing so to make a liberal use of 
bone-meal or a plentiful supply of lime 
rubbish. A. W. 


APrLE DR. HARVEY. 

As a reader of Gardening Illustrated I 
have Ix-eri surprised at the omission of 
our old Norfolk favourite, Dr. Harvey, 
from your list of best kitchen Apples. I 
have grown it for many years and con¬ 
sider that it has no equal among Apples 
of its class and period of use. It riiiens 
fully about the end of October, but its 
large size and early sweetness make the 
windfalls valuable from an early date. It 
remains in good condition till about the 
middle of March. The fruit when cooked 
is of good flavour and very sweet. The 
colour is a fine yellow, and it appears 
quite proof against that troublesome 
disease, black spot. The tree itself Is, 
beyond all question, proof against the 
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American blight. I have a large standard 
tree which for many years has been almost 
in contact with trees badly infected, or 
which would be badly infected if it were 
not for perpetual watchfulness and 
frequent dressings. Yet Dr. Harvey has 
never once developed even the faintest 
trace of the blight. To anyone who knows 
the heart-breaking labour and loss of time 
involved in cleansing and keeping clean 
an infected orchard this alone will surely 
be a powerful recommendation. 

The sole fault of this variety is a 
tendency in strong, rich soils to make a 
good deal of small wood. This tendency, 
however, is easily checked by slight root- 
pruning, and this treatment, if combined 
with judicious manuring, will result in 
heavy and regular crops of magnificent 
fruit. My own experience points to Prince 
Albert as one of the best for use in April 
and early May. I can always beep this 
and Wellington to the middle of May. It 
may be useful in conclusion to point out 
the value of Norfolk Beefing for mince¬ 
meat. Every orchard should have for this 
purpose one tree planted in a sunny 
situation. Northern Greening is also 
quite proof against American blight and 
black-spot, but in respect of quality it is 
n long way behind Dr. Harvey. 

John Scudamore. 

Ditchingham Rectory. 


PEAR NOTES. 

The note on page 70S is interesting, and 
may possibly lead to a better knowledge of 
the requirements of the best Pears so far 
as the stock is concerned, and also their 
behaviour under different conditions of 
soil and situation. Pears have to be grown 
sometimes where the natural soil is none 
too favourable and where there are not 
facilities for improving the same, and also 
where it iR difficult to give the warm, 
sheltered situation that is essential to the 
perfect development of some of the best 
sorts. In the latter direction, for instance, 
a II hough one might grow sorts like Beurre 
Alexandre Lucas and B. Diel thoroughly 
well on a north-west wall, R. Superfin and 
Doyenne du Comice require a sunnier 
spot. The old Marie Louise is still a 
favourite in some places, but I could never 
d.» any good with it on the Quince, 
although standards kept fairly dwarf on 
the free stock gave good crops. Marie 
Louise d’UccIe, on the other hand, is one 
of the freest croppers and growers on the 
Quince it is possible to have. It is a 
Pear considerably removed from first- 
class, but varying in quality— i.e., much 
better in some seasons than others, and 
coming of a very fair size If well thinned. 
One appreciates, and endeavours to act 
upon, the advice as to planting the best 
sorts, but at the same time it is just as 
well to include a few which, if not quite 
up to the highest standard as to flavour, 
are not very* far removed, and are 
worth consideration because besides being 
kindly and free growers on the Quince, 
they are also, given spring protection, 
almost certain croppers. In addition to 
M. L. d’Uccle, Beurre Alexandre Lucas, 
Durondeau, Haeon’s Incomparable, and 
Van Mons Le Clerc are a few sorts 1 
should recommend, although possibly the 
muskiness of the last named might, be 
objectionable to some palates. Due 
de Nemours is nnother little-known but 
very useful Pear, not unlike B. Alexandre 
Lucas in size and appearance, but with the 
russety spots on the yellow skin very 
numerous and clearly defined. It isusually 
at its best from the middle to the end of 
November. 

Disparaging remarks are sometimes 
made as to what is thought to be Glou 
Moiceau, but this is probably owing to the 


fact that the grower has had the misfor¬ 
tune to get hold of Beurre d'Arenberg in¬ 
stead of the genuine sort. The true Glou 
Morceau is one of the best of the late 
Pears, a fairly free grower and cropper, 
aud keeping longer after it is thoroughly 
fit for table than any other variety.— 
E. B. S. 


BRANCH DYING OF APRICOTS. 

I suppose no one who has lived for many 
years in gardens where fruits of all kinds 
are grown has failed to'note branch dying 
in Apricots. A good many years ago I 
planted a new wall, built to add a part of 
an adjoining meadow to the kitchen 
garden. The ground was trenched 2 feet 
deep, and some of the top soil, including 
the turf, was worked into the border, and 
some old mortar and plaster added, but 
no manure. The trees grew well and 
commenced bearing freely, but in the 
course of half-a-dozen years branches 
here and there began to die back. This 
was attributed in the first place to lack of 
firmness in the soil, and the natural rich¬ 
ness of the soil, which included the turf, 
caused a growth of too robust and gross i 
character to ensure a long and healthy 
life. The trees were all lifted and re¬ 
planted, the roots being spread out nearer 
the surface and the border made firm. The 
trees improved but were not altogether 
satisfactory. I have generally found 
Apricots do best in sandy loam made firm. 
I have had them do well in paved yards 
where the aspect was fairly good. I have 
mulched with manure on the surface 
when the crop has been heavy, and when 
the fruits have been gathered the mulch 
has been cleared away to let the sunshine 
into the border to warm the roots. I 
think Apricots in well-drained land re¬ 
quire, when well cropped, more water than 
they usually get in a dry season, and, of 
course, lime in some form is necessary to 
assist in the formation of stones and 
seeds. When we consider that water 
forms the chief part of the fruit, unless 
moisture is present in sufficient quantity 
when the trees are heavily laden, the fruits 
must be small and the trees suffer in 
health and strength. At such times I have 
found a top-dressing of manurial compost 
beneficial. pj g 


BRUNING NOTES. 

So far as regards all trained trees, a good 
deal of the pruning is done in spring and 
summer, disbudding beginning in April 
with the stone fruits, the necessary thin¬ 
ning and stopping being given later as re¬ 
quired. I never was an advocate for much 
pinching early in the season, as its 
tendency is to fill the trees with soft, 
useless spray. The main object of prun¬ 
ing is to furnish the trees with fruit-bear¬ 
ing wood and give enough exposure to air 
and sunshine to secure firm, well-rii>ened 
wood. An overcrowded tree is not usu¬ 
ally a fruitful one. Some trees, such as 
Marie Louise Tear and Irish Teach Apple 
produce blossom-buds on the end of 
rather long spurs, and in order to produce 
a good crop a long spur may have to be 
left. It is a comparatively easy matter to 
distinguish the fruit-buds from those 
which produce wood and foliage only, 
though we cannot always say that the 
round, plump-looking bud at this season 
will ultimately bear fruit, or in other 
words it is not always possible to tell now 
that the change will be effected, as so much 
depends upon the maturation of the wood, 
and all the pruner can do is to leave 
enough of the round, fat-looking buds to 
ensure a crop. Of course, all wall and 
other trained trees must be pruned 
rather hard to give them the protection of 
the wall, but hard pruning in other cases 
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Is generally a mistake. Give them all the | 
air and sunshine possible, and the larger 
the tree the more fruit it will bear with- ; 
out injury. H. C. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Canker In Apple-tree. —Would you kindly 
tell me what is the matter with the Apple-tree 
of whioh 1 enclose a small piece? The whole 
tree is covered with this disease, which must 
have grown very rapidly, and one other tree is 
the same. They neither of them bore well this 
year. I should be much obliged if you would 
tell me what I ought to do to it.—F. H. 

[There are traces of American-bligbt on 
the shoots, and canker in a very bad form 
is present. In the case of sneh an un¬ 
healthy tree the best way would probably 
be to grub it up and burn it. If you do 
not care to do this, then you might pare 
down quite close all cankered pieces and 
paint them over with a mixture of soft 
soap, clay, sulphur, and paraffin, to which 
enough hot water has been added to make 
a thick paste. Evidently your soil is badly j 
drained, in which case you will have to 
root-prune. the tree, trimming off ail the 


until spring comes round. The present is 
also a good opportunity for dealing with 
the roots of Fig-trees which have got out 
of bounds, and as a result produce little or 
no fruit. 

Apple Roundway Magnum Bonum —A 

local fruiterer whom I have interested in 
the sale of choice English fruits has snc- 
'eeeded in obtaining a large stock of this 
Apple from a Cornish garden. The fruits 
are mainly irregular in outline, some are 
almost exactly like a very large Cox’s 
Orange in shape and colour, others are 
ribbed, and some are much longer than 
they are broad. As to flavour, it is at the 
present time not quite equal to Cox’s, but 
it is very good in the better ripened 
samples, and later on will probably be 
much better. It is a sweet Apple and 
cooks well. It is just the type of Apple 
that is needed to compete with the best 
of the foreign varieties for all-round pur¬ 
poses. It apparently bears well in Corn¬ 
wall. as this present year has been ex¬ 
tremely bnd for Apples in Cornubia. It is 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

CLEMATIS NELLIE MOSER. 

This Clematis, which I like very much for 
its autumn bloom and distinct colour, I 
brought into the house this past Novem¬ 
ber. If cut with a bit of the hard stem it 
lasts fairly well in the house. W. 


POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS AS 
CUT FLOWERS. 

I have always been at a loss to under¬ 
stand the reason for the prejudice against 
the Pompon Chrysanthemums as cut 
flowers. I have grown them for upwards 
of a quarter of a century, and I still find 
they are in many resiiects much better for 
indoor decoration than many of the 
Japanese kinds. At the moment I am re¬ 
ferring more especially to the outdoor 
flowering Pompons. For some weeks 
past they have been making a very pretty 



Clematis Nellie Moser in house. From outdoor plants in mid-November. 


ends of the severed roots and grubbing 
under the tree so as to be able to cut off 
alt the downward roots. Clear out all the 
bad soil, and replace with fresh, mixed 
with wood-ashes, soot, and some mortar- 
rubbish. Then mulch with rotten manure. 
If you de grub it up, and you wish to put 
another tree in its place, then see to it 
that the .station has some broken bricks, 
etc., at the bottom to afford drainage. 
Clear out all tbe old and inert soil, and 
replace with fresh, replanting on a slight 
mound to encourage the formation of 
fibrous roots on the surface.] 

Protecting Figs. -Those living near the 
sea and in warm localities are not 
under the necessity of protecting outdoor 
Fig-trees during the winter months. But 
in gardens which are more exposed and lie 
further inland it is just as well to take the 
precaution to loosen the branches and, for 
convenience sake, bring them down as near 
the ground as possible. Then, if Bracken 
or litter is worked among them and the 
whole tidily enclosed with mats and fast¬ 
ened to the wall, Ih'uyvvll] be quiteisafe 
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fetching the highest price locally.—W. J. 
Farmer. 

Apple Jonathan. —Can this Apple be grown 
successfully in England? The first consign¬ 
ments this year have just arrived from 
British Columbia, and, apparently, there is no 
Apple to beat it for colour and texture.— 
M. F. 


Seeds and weeds _After the intense 

heat of the autumn the belated rainfall 
brought, seeds of hardy annuals and late- 
sown Cabbages through the ground as by 
magic. These have come along rapidly 
and are now in fairly good condition to 
withstand the winter. Weeds have 
appreciated the conditions in an equal 
degree, and as a result many borders 
which were till recently quite clean are 
green with minute seedlings. It is not 
now possible to rake them off when hoed, 
nor can they be hand-picked; but the hoe 
has, nevertheless, been run through them, 
in the hope that, if the sun is not now 
powerful enough to dispose of them, the 
j frost may terminate their career.—K. 
Brioiit. 


display in the garden, and promise to last 
for several weeks to come should the 
weather be favourable. The Pomiion 
Chrysanthemums stand the weather much 
better than the majority of the Japanese 
kinds. If a wise selection of varieties be 
made and the plants be accorded ordinary 
treatment, such ns other types of the 
flower receive, they will reward the 
grower with a plentiful supply of most 
delightful blossoms that will be much ap¬ 
preciated for cutting. Of course, there 
are dowdy-coloured Pompons, but there 
are others bright and pleasing, and if pro¬ 
perly associated create charming liar- 
monies of colouring. I can always cut 
beautiful sprays with a splendid length of 
stem of such sorts as Orange Pet (lovely 
orange and bronze), Mine. E. Lefort 
(orange and amber), Gladys Gray (a 
bright-yellow sport from the last named), 
Nettie (reddish-bronze and gold), Fiberta 
(canary-yellow), Mignon (golden yellow), 
and Little Bob, sometimes called Scarlet 
Gem (crimson-brown). A large bunch of 
the foregoing blended Together makes a 
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very linutlsome posy when grown In par¬ 
tially disbudded fashion. If the most 
artistic effects are tq be obtained indoors 
flowers of one colour should be placed in 
separate receptacles. 

The colours enumerated above are those 
of the warmer tones, but there are others 
that may possibly appeal more to those 
having different tastes in regard to 
colour. For instance, the following 
sorts may meet their requirements better : 
Mr. Solly (blush). While St. Crouts 
(white), St. Grouts (lilac-pink), Blushing 
Bride (rosy-lilac), White Body (blush 
white). and Anastasia (lilac-purple). 
These latter, mixed or separate, make a 
pleasing change from the warmer colours. 
I have some plants, now two years old, 
that have developed into a useful dwarf 
hedge, and these old plants are covered 
with myriads of either buds or blossoms. 
The Pompons stand the climatic conditions 
of our British autumn very well. 

November 1st, 1913. ' W. V. T. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

MEDIUM-SIZED BLOOMS. 

No doubt, many an amateur grower who 
desires Chrysanthemum blooms somewhat 
larger than what may be termed cut- 
flower size, does not care for the gigantic 
flowers ns seen at exhibitions. To ob¬ 
tain this kind of blossom a jioint of 
some importance is to choose suitable 
sorts. Free-growing kinds of the Japanese 
and incurved classes are probably those 
which will give the greater pleasure, be¬ 
cause. generally, we find among the sorts 
a dwarfer habit of growth than can be 
found in other types of the flower: and 
double ones, again, should be considered 
the more desirable. Show flowers are 
grown by reducing the number of branches 
to a plant—in most cases three: but here 
we may get from nine to a dozen hand¬ 
some blooms on a plant with ordinary 
care. 

Cuttings are put in during January and, 
when rooted, are put singly into small 
pots. These are placed near the glass in 
a greenhouse from which frost is kept out, 
and removed to a cold frame in March. 
At this time the plants should be ready 
for another potting; this time Into those 
fi inches in diameter. As spring advances 
give air freely, so that the growth may be 
sturdy—in fact, on fine, still days the 
treatment may be quite open-air. To¬ 
wards the end of May a second potting 
should be given: this time into the pots 
the plants are to flower in. At each 
potting use soil composed of loam broken 
or chopped up finely: two-thirds of this, 
and quite rotted manure, cow or horse, 
that has decayed so as to be able to get it 
through a coarse sieve If the loam be of 
a heavy, retentive nature it will be well 
to mix broken mortar rubble at the rate 
of an eighth part. 

The plants should go quite outside when 
in their big—8-inch or 9-incli—pots, and 
stand them in as open and sunny a spot 
as is available. From the earliest take 
up one stem to a plant. This stem will 
branch naturally ns time goes on: and in 
their turn again the side branches will 
give other branches. These should be 
thinned to the desired number—from six 
to a dozen. Put a stick to each plant at 
the time of the last potting, and tie to the 
stick when necessary. Give the plants 
ample space: that is to say, the leaves of 
one should not touch those of another at 
any time during the growing season. 
Watering, of course, must be properly 
done. It is difficult to say when and 
how often water is required, but it is safe 
to state that the subject under notice re¬ 
quires abundancaoy*iien growing freely, 
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but great care just after potting so that 
we do not sodden the new soil. 

Towards the end of July look for the 
flower buds. In the case of some varieties 
they will be at the points of the shoots; 
in others later. It is important, however, 
to retain them as they are crown buds— 
those that develop the larger blooms. Re¬ 
move all growths that surround these 
buds, as well as the side growths that 
come at this p^’iod in plenty down the 
main branches. Everything should be 
done for the care of those stems and 
branches that are to remain. Manure in 
a liquid state may be added to the water 
—not strong, but just enough to colour the 
same each time it is used. By the end of 
September the plants should be placed 
under glass to open the flowers. 

This list of varieties is a selection to 
blossom from the end of October to 
Christmas. Buttercup (deep yellow); 
Romance (yellow); Mrs. G. Denyer (lilac- 
pink); Clara Wells (creamy-buff); H. W. 
Thorp (white); J. W. Streater (yellow). 
These six are of the solid incurving kind. 
Evangeline (white); Fred Green (bright 
amaranth); Miss Beatrice Hoar (crimson 
and gold); Mrs. R. Luxford (rich bronzy- 
red) ; Pockett’s Crimson (maroon ); Rose 
Queen; Wh’te Queen; Hon. Mrs. J. Ward 
(yellow); William Turner (white); D. B. 
Crane (bronzy-yellow); December Gold 
(rich yellow); Miss Maud Jefferies (white) 
—the last two very late. H. S. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Market Chrysanthemums. — Would you 
kindly give me the names of what you con¬ 
sider the beat Chrysanthemums for market in 
autumn and winter?— Constant Reader. 

[You do not say /whether the list you 
wish us to give is to be made up of 
Japanese varieties exclusively, but we 
assume this is what you wish. As you 
want a display for both autumn and 
winter we give in the subjoined list 
varieties that come into flower in October, 
followed by those that bloom during 
November, finishing with others that 
flower during December and later. Pro¬ 
cure cuttings in January of the varieties 
we name, or obtain rooted cuttings in 
the earliest days of spring. Japanese :— 
Almirante (red, shaded scarlet), Cran¬ 
ford Pink, Cranfordia (a much improved 
yellow Soleil d’Octobre), Dolores (reddish 
terra-cotta, splendid habit). The fore¬ 
going may be flowered quite satisfactorily 
outdoors. To follow these the following 
varieties are excellent:—Framfield Early 
White (pure white, good on any bud), 
Juliet (rosy-red, fading to cinnamon-red), 
Mme. A. Nonin (soft pink), Crimson King, 
Heston Bronze, D. Ingamells (golden- 
yellow), Freda Bedford (soft orange- 
bronze), Market Red (metallic-red, bronze 
reverse), Miss Olive Dumsday (soft pink, 
of medium size), Mr. F. McNeice (Novem¬ 
ber flowering pink), F. Cooper (a bright 
bronze sport from the last named), Money¬ 
maker (a chaste white of good size), Mrs. 
Roots (an incurved Japanese, pure white, 
at its best in late October), Kathleen 
Thompson (rich chestnut, tipped gold), 
Felton’s Favourite (ivory-white flowers), 
Source d’Or (rich terra-cotta), Yiviand 
Morel (mauve-pink), December Gold (rich 
yellow), Winter Cheer (rich pink), Miss 
Maud Jefferies (pure white, late Decem¬ 
ber), and W. J. CrossJey (bright crimson, 
valued for its colour). There has been a 
great improvement in the character and 
quality of market Chrysanthemums in 
recent years, so much so that we are 
unable to Include in this selection many 
charming varieties. Single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are also being largely grown by 
market men, and you would do well to 
grow those mentioned in the reply to “ A 
Would-be Grower ” on page 838.J 


Market Chrysanthemums at the Crystal 
Palace. —The National Chrysanthemum 
Society, in order to encourage market 
growers, offered a series of medals in a 
class for twelve bunches of disbudded 
Chrysanthemums, as grown for market, 
twelve blooms of one variety only in each 
vase. Only one exhibitor came forward, 
but the blooms were so good that their 
names and respective colours may be 
useful to those who wish to grow flowers 
of moderate size on plants that are con¬ 
sistently good. The following are their 
names :—Freda Bedford (bright orange, 
shaded apricot). Miss Olive Dumsday 
(soft pink), Yellow Moneymaker (the soft 
yellow sport from the white Money¬ 
maker). Mrs. W. A. Read (bright crimson). 
Batchelor’s White (white). Crimson King 
(large velvety crimson), Black Prince 
(very dark crimson variety, medium-sized 
flowers borne on stiff stems), Mrs. Buck- 
bee (a good November-flowering white). 
Hortus Toulousanus (bright reddish 
bronze, good for sprays as well as dis¬ 
budded). and Bronze Mr. F. McNeice (soft 
reddish bronze, a sport from the pink Mr. 
F McNeice). All of the foregoing are 
Japanese varieties, and the other two 
sorts of the twelve varieties shown are 
two good incurved. as follows:— 
Romance (a splendid rich yellow of good 
form and consistent), and j. W. Streater 
(a primrose-yellow sport from the white 
incurved H. W. Thorp, an excellent 
market flower).—E. G. 

Chrysanthemums in 5-inch pots. —Messrs. 
Butler Bros., of Bexley Heath. Kent, exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace Show a group of their 
late-struck Chrysanthemums that are stopped 
once and grown on to terminal buds, which 
latter are disbudded and the plants flowered 
in 5-inch pots. A number of varieties is speci¬ 
ally suited to this method of culture. The 
above-mentioned firm make a speciality of 
Chrysanthemums grown in 5-inch pots. Varie¬ 
ties that appeared to be more than ordinarily 
attractive were Caprice dn Printemps /bright 
rosy-purple) and its sports. Kathleen Thomp¬ 
son /rich chestnut, tipped gold). Felton’s 
Favourite (white). Soleil d’Octobre (yellow). 
Bronze Soleil d’Octobre (bronzy-buff), Cran¬ 
fordia (yellow). Heston Bronze (bronzv terra¬ 
cotta). Market Red (metallic red), and a good 
incurved H. W. Thorp (white). E. G. 

Chrysanthemum Miss Maud Jefferies. A 
long table at the recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at Yincent-square was 
filled with pot plants of this variety. The 
exhibit was perhaps rather too much of a 
good thing, and a dozen plants would have 
as well demonstrated its usefulness as the 
great number on view. Still, it is a really ex¬ 
cellent variety for growing in small pots. ' The 
flowers are white and late in the season- that 
is, from late buds—they are of a close recurv¬ 
ing formation. It is eminently a pot plant as 
itp dwarf nature prevents one from cutting 
a bloom with a long stem: it. therefore, fails 
in one important essential from a market- 
grower’s point of view. 

Chrysanthemum Commodore.— This ob¬ 
tained an award of merit as a single just 
recently : but on the growing plant it does not 
strike one as being exceptional. It fails in the 
early-formed buds having too many florets, 
and from terminal ones it also has a super¬ 
abundance of them, although its crimson 
shade with centre of vellow is effective, parti¬ 
cularly under artificial light. 

Chrysanthemum Kathleen May. —This is 
practically a single, although the centre or 
disc is of the Anemone form. This disc is not 
especially prominent, and is dull bronzy-red 
in colour: the ray florets brilliant crimson 
As a late-flowerine variety it stands alone, 
and is very desirable whether disbudded or in 
spray-like branches. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. R. Luxford. —Few. if 
any, varieties equal this one in the matter of 
a dwarf bushy habit. The variety is at its 
best in November; after this the blooms lose 
their bright bronzy-red colonring. I recently 
noted plants of it with heads of flower a yard 
through, the blossoms touching each other—a 
perfect mass.—H. 

Chrysanthemum Pred Green.—For quality 
in the flower as well as colour—a bright, deep 
amaranth—this Japanese variety is worth a 
note. Maybe it is thought small by exhibitors, 
yet blooms have been seen in winning 
stands this autumn. The shape of the flower 
is recurving, so that its remarkable tint is 
seen to advantage. The habit of the plant, 
too, is dwarf. 

Chrysanthemum Pictor is a single kind, 
good early in December. Early in the season 
the colour is a bright blush-pink, which fades 
considerably as time goes on. It is a tme 
single, with a taking centra) disc 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIUM LONGIFLORUM AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

If there ever existed a doubt as to the 
universal popularity of this Lily over ail 
others the ever-increasing number of its 
bulbs which annually reach this and other 
countries should go a long way to dispel 
it. That such popularity is well merited 
there is no room for doubt, and it is safe 
to assume that it will long occupy its pre¬ 
sent unique position. Nothing, indeed, 
short of a disease that would render the 
plant ungrowable or unprofitable would 
be likely to remove it. from its exalted 
place, and. happily, so far it appears to bo 
immune from such attacks. To some ex¬ 
tent such immunity may be due to a 
natural sturdiness of habit and to the 
somewhat firm texture of leaf and stem. 
Whatever the cause, we have reason to 
re.loice at the fact, seeing that no Lily 


because of the way they lend themselves 
to the modern method of retarding, from 
out of which, after weeks or months of 
suspended activity they emerge practically 
unimpaired in leaf or blossom or number j 
of flowers. This in itself is a greal gain, 
yet not half so great as the knowledge 
that the crop is more distinctly under con¬ 
trol than it was before. Then there is the 
added value of these retarded Lilies as 
Winter flowers with but a tithe of the 
artificial heat required at one time to get 
them into bloom for Easter—the dual sav¬ 
ing in fuel and time being of considerable 
import to the gardener. By the same 
method also a great succession is main¬ 
tained, and in conjunction with frame 
and cool greenhouse treatment of the non- 
retarded bulbs a whole year’s supply is 
assured—a matter of importance when it 
concerns so indispensable a subject as 
this. Hence, from every point of view, so 
far as the commercial or private gardener 
who gardens in glasshouse or frame is 


] sturdiness of habit, is not innately 
vigorous. 

Culture. —In common parlance, Lilium 
longiflorura may be said to succeed in sun 
or shade, with possibly a preference for 
the former. In any case warm, well- 
drained soils are much to its liking, and 
in such in a warm and sheltered situation 
they are most likely to succeed. A probably 
opposing condition to success is the inclina¬ 
tion in some varieties— e.g., eximium—to 
perpetual growth, a characteristic which, 
however desirable in warmer climes, 
is not calculated to be followed by success 
in our own. To some extent this may be 
modified by lifting and drying soon after 
flowering is over, and when subsequently 
replanted of keeping the stations dry till 
March ensuing. Such dryness is not that 
of the shop store, and is in no sense harm¬ 
ful to the bulbs. Moreover, the old idea 
of drying off being injurious or fatal to 
the Lily has long since broken down, 
though it may be carried to excess. Ry 



Lilium longiflorum. 


lends itself so admirably to so wide a 
sphere of usefulness. In these respects it 
is alone—unique. As a pot plant for the 
conservatory or sitting-room it knows no 
I>eer, nor can it lie said that its fragrance 
is of so overwhelming a nature as to unfit 
it for use in either. Then from the pot- 
plant point of view it possesses the merit 


of dwarfness, and this with glossy leaves 
and flower-crowned stems appeals to all. 
In its purity it is only equalled or sur¬ 
passed by one, and that the pure white 
Madonna kind, though the twain are so 
distinct from each other even in this 
respect that any comparison of their merits 
would be unequal and unfair. Hence, for 
amenability to pot cultivation and general 
utility, these long-flowered trumpet Lilies 
are unique. They were so in former times 
when so much depended on early-matured 
bulbs—the product of a growth in a 
warmer clime than our own—and the com¬ 
mercial gardeners' skill in forcing them 
into flower. To-day they are doubly so, 
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concerned, these trumi)et Lilies would ap- 
liear now to meet every requirement. Not 
so the hardy-plant gardener, for he at least 
could desire that these long-flowered Lilies 
were equally amenable to cultivation in 
tile garden as in pots. Time, the bulbs 
may be started in lots and planted out in 
April or May, or even later, and a flower¬ 
ing ensured from July to September fol¬ 
lowing with but little trouble. But that 
is not enough. What is lacking in the 
plant is that degree of hardiness that 
would render it of permanent value in the 
garden. Unfortunately, instances of its 
continued success as an open-air plant are 
quite' rare, the bulbs usually flowering 
well in the year of planting and then 
gradually dwindling away. An examina¬ 
tion of the bulbs reveals the fact that usu¬ 
ally the bulbs have broken up, and, though 
small and healthy, one is driven to the 
conclusion that an absence of soil-warmth 
precludes the possibility of recuperation. 
Moreover, the plant, though of some 


these means those who garden in warm 
and favoured districts may still look for 
some measure of success. In free growth 
these Lilies delight in liberal supplies of 
root moisture. Under pot cultivation the 
greatest enemy of the plant is green-fly : 
and these, secreting themselves among the 
covering leaves and buds nt the summit of 
the stem, are difficult to eradicate if once 
a footing is obtained. The better way, 
therefore, is to fumigate from the preven¬ 
tive standpoint. A good, rich, sandy loam 
with leaf-soil suits quite well. and. in ad¬ 
dition to much root moisture, the free use 
of the syringe should be indulged In at all 
times, save from November to February 
inclusive. During this period the requi¬ 
site watering and damping down of the 
paths will suffice. As the unsullied purity 
of the flower is of considerable import¬ 
ance to the commercial gardener, the re¬ 
moval of the anthers while these are 
young and hard should receive attention, 
despite the fact that it is a species of mut.I- 
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lation not tolerated in some quarters. 
When cut it should be remembered that 
the well-developed buds expand perfectly 
in water, hence, without loss of material, 
the association of bud and blossom in any 
bold arrangement is both natural and 
artistic. The following are the best varie¬ 
ties :— 

L. longiflobum.— The typical species is 
characterised by great dwarfness and 
sturdiness, the unforced plant being usu¬ 
ally about 2 feet high. The bulb, too, is 
distinct both in its somewhat contracted 
base and flattish top with slightly de¬ 
pressed centre. The scales are usually 
marl-yellow in colour. The flowers are 
comparatively short, and at first some¬ 
what drooping. 

L. L. eximium. —The plant is of taller 
and more graceful habit. The bulb has a 
distinctly conical Inclination, the scales 
narrow and coloured a pale yellow. The 
flower is very long and more cylindrically 
inclined than some. It is certainly one of 
the very best. Under the names of 
“ Harrisi ” and the “ Bermuda Lily,” this 
variety gained considerable notoriety a 
quarter of a century since. In forcing, it 
should be given a fairly long season to 
avoid undue extension of the stems. L. 1. 
giganteum is probably a fine selection of 
this, a plant of imposing stature and great 
freedom of flowering. For conservatory 
decoration it is one of the best. 

L. l. eormosanum.— Market growers of 
these Lilies and private gardeners alike 
speak in glowing terms of the value of this 
variety for early forcing, and by many it 
is regarded as superior to ttie well-known 
eximium. Originally collected in a wild 
state in the island of Formosa, it is now 
cultivated on a large scale in Japan. 

L. l. Takekima.— This distinct form Is 
also highly prized, both for forcing and 
retarding. It is a handsome, strong-grow¬ 
ing variety, with long tubular flowers, 
white within and externally tinged with 
brown. The stems, too, are also charac¬ 
terised by purplish-brown markings. 

L. I.. Wilsoni. —Probably the largest- 
flowered variety of the set, and a hand¬ 
some sort withal. It is said to Ire the 
same as eximium, though the plants I 
have grown more nearly resemble a giant 
typical form, and with the same leafy, 
sturdy habit. The flowers are, however, 
whiter and more refined. 

Formerly a large number of bulbs, 
chiefly of the typical kind, reached this 
country from Ilolland. Now, however, 
and for many years past. Japan has been 
the main source of supply, millions of 
bulbs being imported annually. Bermuda 
also contributes its quota. 

E. IT. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lillums which have been flowered in 
pots during the past season should now 
be shaken out and repotted before new 
roots are emitted. For this purpose the 
pots should be clean and well drained, and 
the bulbs placed low down in them, the 
object In so doing being to allow space for 
top-dressing later on. A compost consisting 
of two-thirds good turfy loam, well pulled 
or chopped to pieces, and one-third leaf- 
mould. with a liberal quantity of coarse 
sliver-sand, answers well for them, and if 
this is in a medium state of moisture no 
watering will be necessary for some time. 
Botli these, as well ns those recently 
received from the nursery, will he placed 
on a shelf in the fruit-room until signs of 
growth are visible. A cool vinery, Penoh- 
liouse, or a pit from which frost can at. 
will be excluded will answer when not con¬ 
venient to place them in the fruit-store. 
Where loam of good quality is not to be 
had, a small addition of fibrous pent to the 
compost Is then advisable. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

THE BEST APPLES. 

I am sending specimens of the three best 
Apples in season now—Cox's Orange, 
Iiibston Pippin, and King of Tompkins 
County—the last orchard grown, the 
other two grown on double cordons, next 
the walk edges, at the foot of south 
borders. They are all good. I must leave 
the connoisseur to state which is the very 
best. For early use, off the trees, I like 
Beauty of Bath, Benoui, James Grieve, 
and Kerry Pippin. After the three kinds 
which I send you are over I find Egremont 
Itussett, Blenheim Orange, and D’Arcy 
Spice excellent for late use, and the pick 
of late varieties. 

Two comparatively new Pears I find 
very disappointing as regards flavour are 
President Osmanvilie and Marie Benoist. 
They are both large and showy, and very 
taking as seen at fruit shows: but one has 
to try them before one can discover their 
poor quality. I had two nice grown 
trees on a west wall. I have taken them 
both up and replaced with Doyenne du 
Cornice and Beurre Dubnisson. 

Wm. At.t ax. 

Gunton Park Gardens. 

[If Cox's Orange were always as well 
grown as these at Gunton it would well 
deserve its character. The Bibstons also 
are good. The best way, surely, is to 
keep to our best old Apples and grow 7 them 
better. With new ways of keeping off 
American blight and canker we ought to 
be able to grow Ribston well. New 
kinds without flavour should not be sent 
out, or if sent out rejected. We do not 
believe in the report that D'Arcy Spice 
Will not grow well. We have seen nice 
healthy trees of it In Essex. In England 
it would be a good thing to have some 
society like the French Pomological 
Society, which might occasionally certifi¬ 
cate proved fruits of the highest character, 
and reject those that do not come up to 
that standard.— Ed.] 


SOME USES OF CHESTNUTS. 
Chestnut forcemeat for roast turkey. 
—Roast a dozen and a-half of Chestnuts, 
without burning, but nicely cooked: skin 
them, and put them in a mortar: season 
with a dessertspoonful- of minced Parsley, 
two chopped Shallots, a spoonful of grated 
ham, a teaspoonful of salt, half a tea¬ 
spoonful of Pepper, and a blade of Mace: 
then pound the whole well, adding by 
degrees 2 oz. of warmed butter. When all 
is thoroughly blended add 1 oz. of fine 
bread-crumbs which have been soaked in 
cream. With this forcemeat fill the bird. 
Many cooks blanch and pound the liver of 
the bird and mix with the above in¬ 
gredients. 

Chf.st.nut stuffing. — Scald about a 
score of fine, fresh Chestnuts in very hot 
water for ten minutes, skin them, and put 
them in a little good gravy; allow them to 
stew gently for about half-an-hour, then 
add a glass of white wine, a little Pepper, 
salt, and a blade of Mace. When quite 
soft, pound lightly, and stir in 1 oz. of 
butter. With this stuff the body of the 
bird. 

Chestnut sauce. —Cook the Chestnuts 
as above, and pulp them through a colan¬ 
der: with the mixture thicken some good 
gravy. If for brown sauce use beef gravy, 
or veal or chicken gravy for white. 

Chestnut sauce for boiled turkey.— 
Roust a dozen and a-half of Chestnuts 
until quite tender; skin them, and pound 
them - in a mortar to a smooth paste, add¬ 
ing 1 oz. of warm butter and two table- 
spoonfuls of cream; season with Popiier 


and salt. Put the paste into u saucepan 
and stir into it, by degrees, nearly a half 
pint of cream. Stir until thoroughly 
blended, taking care it must not boil, then 
pour it around the bird, arranging little 
heaps of well-mashed Turnips which have 
been boiled and drained.— Truth. 


TIIE NEW COOKERY.* 

TnE Goon Health Publishing Co., of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A., issue a 
number of works on Health und Food, 
the most recent being ‘‘The New 
Cookery,” by Miss Lenna Frances Cooper, 
who is described as the head dietitian at 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. We gather 
that the whole of the recipes in the book 
are not In use at the Sanitarium, but a 
selection only, and we would have been 
glad if the publishers had indicated 
which recipes were so used. We say this 
because we experienced quite a shock in 
looking through the pages of this book to 
find to what an extent the use of salt, 
hydrochloric acid, and baking powder is 
advised. We exiiected better things of 
any new cookery book. We extract a few 
recipes : — 

Boiled Rite {Japanese method).—1 cup Rice, 
3 cups boiling water, 11 teaspoons salt. Wash 
the Rice thoroughly by pouring boiling water 
over it and rinsing in several pans of cold 
water. To the actively boiling water add the 
salt and the washed Rice: cover, and set on 
the back of the stove, where it will boil slowlv 
for 15 minutes; then place in the oven, still 
covered—for another fifteen minutes. At the 
end of tfiis time each grain should be soft and 
tender, yet whole and distinct. 

Cream or CIreen Pea soup.—1 pint or 1 can 
Green Peas, 1 quart water, 1 pint milk, 2 
tablespoons butter. 2 tablespoons flour, 1 tea¬ 
spoon salt, t tablespoon sugar. Wash the Peas 
and put to cook in the boiling w-ater, and cook 
until soft, then mash through a colander and 
add to the liquid in which they were cooked. 
Make a white sauce of the butter, flour, and 
milk, and add to 7 the mashed Peas. Add the 
salt and sugar, and cook together five 
minutes. 

Prune toast. —Wash and soak sweet Cali¬ 
fornian Prunes overnight in cold water. Then 
put on to cook on the back of the range, and 
allow to simmer for one or two hours, or until 
perfectly tender. Remove the seeds, and mb 
the Prunes through a colander. When ready 
to serve dip thoroughly toasted slices of bread 
or zwieback quickly into hot milk. Serve as 
individual portions upon small plates. Over 
each slice put a spoonful of the Prune pur£e. 
If desired this may be served with thin cream. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Newtown.—For many years I have 
used what are called the best dessert 
Apples and found they were all good 
cooked. This week some small Oregon 
Newtowns came in—the poorest-looking I 
remember. Not being good enough for the 
breakfast-table, already supplied with 
some of the best Newtowns, these were 
stewed without sugar and found excellent. 
—W. 

Young vegetables in November.—I am 

enjoying from Covent Garden delicious 
little Carrots and slender young Turnips: 
just the right additions to casserole and 
other forms of cookery. It is to be hoped 
our new French gardeners in Britain will 
keep np a supply of these, for hitherto our 
autumn supplies have been more remark¬ 
able for roots of the above too like horns 
or posts than what a vegetable ought to be 
for the table.— Epic. 

To bake Potatoes.—Sornb the Potatoes with 
a vegetable brush until perfectly clean, dry 
with a cloth, and bake m a moderate oven 
until they feel soft. Of the many ways of 
cooking the Potato, baking is the best. It will 
take about three-quarters of an hour unless 
tlie Potatoes are small. IVhen done, take each 
Potato in a towel in the hand and press gentlv 
without breaking the skin until the whole 
Potato feels soft, then the Bkin may be broken 
slightly and the Potatoes sent to the table at 
once. Never pierce the Potato with a fork to 
see if it is done, as this allows the steam 
which forms within the Potato to escape, and 
the Potato iB not properly cooked. 


* " The Now Cookery," hy Miss Lenna Frances Cooper. 
The Good Health] I'ulilrphinv Company. Battle Creek, 
Michigan, 17.S. A. 1 'M* 1 1 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

RODGERSIA. 

A small genus belonging to the great Saxi¬ 
frage family, of robust - growing her¬ 
baceous plants, whose members possess 
a special garden value by reason of the 
noble aspect of their usually much-divided 
leaves. Established examples will reach, 
when in flower, to a height of 4 feet, or 
even 5 feet. At such times they are 
handsome Indeed, even though lacking the 
rich or brilliant colour tones the leaves 
assume in late summer and autumn. In 


vigorous must be accorded a fairly 
generous treatment If the finest effects 
are to be secured. 

Given the orthodox treatment of peat 
and moisture, or sandy loam and leaf- 
mould, with partial shade, these Rodger- 
slas are of quite easy culture. Essentially 
plants for effective gardening, a free 
grouping of them in the rock garden, or 
by sheltered streamlet in prepared soil, Is 
among the best ways of seeing them to 
perfection. They are native of China and 
Japan and amenable to cultivation 
throughout the British Isles. Seeds and 
' division of the root-stock when the plants 


creamy-white flowers produce an effect not 
unlike that of a giant Meadow Sweet. 

R. pinnata. —A grand plant, whose 
handsome panicles, 3 feet or 4 feet high, 
of rosy-pink flowers, stand out well above 
the emerald-green, often bronzed, red- 
tinged leaves. In this the leaflets are 
arranged in pairs. R. pinnata alba is a 
distinct wild form, with a leaf effect re¬ 
sembling that of R. a'seulifolia. This pro¬ 
duces panicles of creamy-white flowers. 

R. sambucifolia, a handsome plant 
with large pinnate, deep-bronze leaves, 
and panicles of creamy-white, flowers 



Rodgersia tabularis in Miss IVi/lmo/t's garden at Warley Place , Great Warley, Essex. 


this they are unequalled for characteristic 
leaf beauty and distinctness. They are 
ornamental in the highest degree, ranking 
high in the estimation of those who garden 
chiefly with hardy plants. Reputedly peat 
and moisture-loving, one of the finest 
groups of the Bronze Leaf (R. podophylla) 
I have ever seen w'as growing until a few 
years ago fully exposed in light, loamy 
soil, without root moisture, in the sun- 
kissed garden of the Misses Ewbank at 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. Originally quite a 
small plant, it had through the years 
developed into a 6-feet wide mass of its 
rhizomes alone, nnd these so crowded that 
the plant rarely flowered. Hence it may 
be gathered that a stjbj^ct so natiyally 
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are dormunt. are the best methods of in¬ 
crease. The following are all worth 
glowing:— • 

R. jEscui.ifolia, a strong - growing 
species with erect panicles of pinky-white, 
fragrant flowers, on stems 3 feet to 4 feet 
high. The leaves, as the specific name irn- 
| lilies, resemble those of the Horse Chest- 
I nut, and at maturity assume a rich 
I bronzy-green. A fine plant for waterside 
gardening. 

R. podophylla (Bronze Leaf), at once 
the best known and perhaps the most pic¬ 
turesque of the whole race. 1 bove the 
handsome five-parted leaves, and rising to 
4. feet or so high, the tall panicles of 


in July. A novelty, and probably not yet 
in general cultivation. 

R. tabularis. — The accompanying 
illustration depicts the peltate leaves of 
this well-marked species with singular 
accuracy, and, moreover, shows the plant 
in happy mood amid suitable environ¬ 
ment. The association of Fuukia and Lily 
constitutes an object lesson of great value, 
clearly showing what to do with these 
noble plants. The creamy-white flowers 
are borne well above the handsome leaves. 
This species is yet far from common. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


Storing Gladiolus bulbs.—When the 
more Render varieties of Gladiolus bulbs 
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ill -0 lifted it Is customary to tie them in 
bundles and winter them along with, and 
similarly to. Dahlias. Under this treat¬ 
ment it is not uncommon to find that, in 
spring, a proportion of the bulbs are more 
or less shrivelled and give hut poor re¬ 
sults when started, if, indeed, they start 
nt nil. linlhs which are purposely or 
accidentally left ill the ground during the 
winter months are always firm and plump 
when turned up in spring; and from this 
it may he inferred that were lifted bulbs 
stored in leaf-mould, sand, or cocoa-fibre, 
and occasionally moistened during winter, 
they would retain their vitality and give 
better results when replanted.—K 
rtiilotiT 


THE BARBER IN THE HARDEN. 
Mr. D. Pearce, of St. Anne's Rectory. 
Lewes, may be. as he says in the issue of 
December 13th, a lover of old gardens, 
but the wandering style of his note sug¬ 
gests that the typo of old garden that ap¬ 
peals to him most is a maze. Both he 
and “L D. Digby ” write that the at¬ 
tempt, to copy Nature in a garden is a 
mistake. There is nothing in any of my 
articles that suggests that gardeners 
should copy Nature. Gardeners, unlike 
painters, have Nature’s own materials to 
work with, and they serve Nature best 
who plant their gardens with due rever¬ 
ence for the way Nature uses her materials. 
Are your correspondents going to main 
tain that a man who has travelled far 
and wide and seen with the eye of an 
artist the handiwork of Nature will not 
be better fitted to plant a beautiful gar¬ 
den Get It be a flagged garden with plain, 
simple beds, or of any other form) than 
cne who has seen nothing? Do they mean 
to tell us that, he who has seen a plant 
growing in ils natural habitat will not 
know better how to use that, plant in his 
garden than he who has not? There are 
gardens (hut not manyl which I should 
like to show to your correspondents, 
where it can he seen at a glance that the 
owners have the artist’s innate love of 
Nature by the way they plant. These 
gardens have what from want of a better 
term I must call a self-sown look in place 
of the man-made look which is the com¬ 


mon characteristic of so many gardens. 
In the same issue that the note of your 
corresnondent appears there is n beautiful 
example of my meaning on page 809. 
“ I,awn Border at Great Hallingbury 
Hall.” This Is ns good as it can well be. 
So, too, is the mixed border, on pnge 811, 
in the same garden. When Mr. Pearce 
says that he thinks clipped shrubs and 
pollarded trees have a place in a garden. 
I want to know what is his vocabulary of 
plants. To those who realise that we can 
but stand on the threshold of the vast 
store of beautiful plant life that Is open 
to us—a store of which no man’s life is 
long enough to touch hut the fringe —the 
barber's shaving business seems hut a 
pitiful and degrading thing. 

Mr. Pearce is one who has been rending 
a had hook, foggy newspaper articles, and 
seeing ugly things Tf he will take the 
trouble to look nt some of the most beauti¬ 
ful gardens in his own county he enn see 
the means of his conversion. He will not 
find the barber at work at Wakehurst. 
I.eonardslen, or Coolhuret. At Buckhurst 
there are many beautiful things, hut only 
one low-clipped yew hedge round a court¬ 
yard. At Buxted, near the house he will 
«>e stately Californian trees in all their 
glory of branch and beauty, and if he has 
any eye for the truth he will take off his 
hat to them and acknowledge his errors. 
At Gravetye he will not find the shears in 
use, and even the cottage and parsonage 


gardens of his county should convert him. 
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PLANTS FLOWERING IN WARLEY 
PLACE GARDENS ON DEC. 1. 1913. 


Anchiisa italica, Dropmore 
var. 

Antirrhinum Asarina 
Alysflum saxatile compact uni 
,, al peat re 

,, s]». St. Petersburg 

Anigozanthus placida 
Arenaria balearira, 

Arbutiift Unedo 
Anemone japonica 
Arct-otis aureola 
Armeria berlengemlM 
AuriculaR 
Asters 

Asteriscus inaritinms 
Antirrhinum glutinnsum 
Antirrhinums, several vara. 
Achillea Kelleri 

,, ageratifolia 

Arabia albitla 
,, variegata 
,, brevifolia 
,, procumbent 
Abelia rupestrift 
Aponogeton distachyon 
Achillea tonientosa 
Aubrietia deltoides 
Androsace lanuginosa 
Aethioneina Warley hybrid 
Afttrantia 
Acanthus 

Achillea adonidifolia 
Aubrietia Lilac Queen 
Bupleuruin faleatuin 
Brassica insularis 
Borago lnxiflora 
Berberis Darwini 
Cistus cxispus 
„ purpureas 
„ Warley Rose 
,, villosus eorsicus 
„ lusitanicus 
„ florentinus 
Coronilla coronata 
Chrysanthemum maximum 
,, japonicum 

lt napponicum 

Calendula officinal is 1 

Campanula rotundifolia 

,, .. alba i 

,, Portenschlagiana | 

,, garganica 

,, ,, hirsuta 

„ latiloba 

,, longistyla 

,, isophylla 

„ „ alba 

mural is 

„ perHirifnlia 

Tmchelium 
Convolvulus Cneurum 

mauritaniciiB 
Catananche coerulea 
t’eanothus papillosus 

,, tiloire de Ver¬ 

sailles 
,, azureus 
Clematis Viticella 
Cineraria Saxifraga 
Cheiranthus Allioni 

,, helveticus 
,, Kewensis 

,, alpinuH 

Coris montpelionsis 
Calamintha grandiflora 
Colletia apinosa 
Chimonanthus fra grans 
Oestrum aurantiaeuiu 
Cahyopteris mast acanthus 
Clerodendron foetidum 
Cnicus iitropurpureits 
Correa alba 
Coreopsis 
Daphne Cneoruni 
.. Philippi 
Desfontainca sjiinosa 
Delphinium Brunonianum 
Diunthus arbontuft 
AtkiiiBoni 
,, atrorubens 

,, gallieus 

,, Armeria 

.. striatiflorus 

,, pluiuariu.s 

Erodimu corsicum 

,, pelargnriifolium 

,, glandulosuin 

Euphorbia Charasias 
Escallonia ruonievidt nwis 
Eucomis punctata 
Eupatorium 
Echimii vulgare 

,, iiliintngineuni 
,, violaceuui 

Erysimum helveticum 
,, rupestre 

Erica ciliaris 
,, vagans 

„ mediterranea hybrida 
,, codonodes 
,, strict a 

Erigeron philadelpbicus 
Fuchsia Mine. Cornellison 
„ eorallina 
,, Miss Willmott 
„ Dunrobiu 
Fmgaria indica 
(Jenin coccincum 
,, Mrs. Brudshaw 
,, Borisii 
,, nivale Guilford 
(iazania splendens 
Gypsophylla St-eveni 
Geranium Endressi 

,, sanguineum 

,, macrorrhizon 

,, Robertianum 

album 

Glaucium flavum 
,, tricolor 

Gentiana acuulis 

,, angustifolin 

Gorse 

Helianthemum uiuliellatum 
„ lanuginoaum 

„ several vara. 


Hypericum olympicum 

„ rotundifolium 
Helianthus procumbens 
Houttynia cordata 
Hesperia 
Helleborus 

Houstonia cterulea alba 
Hollyhocks 
Hypericum patuluru 
Tnulu speciosa 
Iberia Garrexiana 

„ hybrida 
„ sempervirem 
„ saxatilis 
Jaborosa 

Jiisininum revolutum 
,, officinale 

,, grandifloruui 

„ nudiflorum 

Linaria Cymbalaria 
„ „ alba 

Lippia ropena 

Lychnis Flos-cuculi plenis- 
Bima 

., coronaria 
Lithosiiermum proBtrutum 

„ prostratum 

Heavenly 
Blue. 

Linum narbonnense 
Lupinuft polyphyllus 
,, arboreuB 
Liatris 
Lavender 
Liriope spicala 
Lapogeria 

Lavatera Thuringiaca 
Kniphotla variety 
MeconopBis cambrica 

fl-pl 

Mcsembryanthemum amoe- 
nuni i 

„ bland- 

um 

,, specta- 

bile 

„ Browni 

„ linguie- | 

forme I 

Narcissus«anariensis 

Nicotiana 

Nierembergia fruticosa 
Ophiopogon 
Omphalodes nitida 

,, myosotidittora 

,, Luciliie 

(Enothera Lamarckiana 
Onosma helveticum 
Potentilla nepalctuiis 

„ „ Miss 

Willmott 
„ Kotschyi 

Plumbago Larpenta) 

Prunella laciniata 
Pyrua japonica 
Phlox arncena 
„ verna 

Parochetus communis 
Pentstetnon Newberry Gem 
Polygonum capitatum 
Polygala Chamiebuxus 
Primula malacoideft 
,, denticulata 
,, japonica 
rapitata 

,, megaseadolia 
Gagncopaineri 
„ .Tuna 

kewensis 
Primroses 
Papaver pilosum 
Rosa pumila rosea 
„ indica 

,, ,, Miss Low's var. 

Rhododendron lepidotum 
Rhododendrons in rar. 
Rudbeckia maxima 
Romneya Coulteri 
Stokesia cyanea 
Satureia 

SiHyrinchium striatum 

SedmuH 

Santolina 

Seiripervivunis 

Solidago 

Salvia involucrata 
,, splendens 
„ officinalis 
,, variegata 

Spiriea Bumalda Anthony 
Waterer 

Schizostylia coccinea 
St achy b tuberosa 
Saxifraga crusBifolia 
,, heueherasfolia 

„ Fortunei 

,, megasejcfolia 

Senecio Heritieri 
,, Oreyi 
.. adonidifolius 
Haponaria glutinosa 
Sphieralcea Munroana 
ScHbiosa crinifca 
Teucrium fruticans 
Tradewantia 
Tliymus azoricuH 
Vittadenia triloba 
Veronica Bidwilli 
„ decumbens 
,, inacroura 
„ Hpicata 
,, diosmieflora 
,, Autumn Glory 
,, salici folia 
,. prostrata 

Viscaria oculata eierulea 
Verbascuin phteniceuui 
Vinca deformis 
acutiloba 
Viola corrmta • 

,, rothomagensis 
,, tKisniaca 
,, hetcrophyllu 
ZauBchneria califom|ca 


INTEREST IN OLD-TIME FLOWERS. 

* 

Every year more people are showing a 
disposition to give up the somewhat costly 
and laborious method of furnishing their 
flower beds and borders. Every season 
there are to be found more adherents to 
the ranks of those who believe that the 
most beautiful gardens are represented 
not by masses of Pelargoniums and 
Calceolarias, or the more formal method 
of “carpet" bedding, set out with painful 
precision with Alternatheras or other sub¬ 
jects which have to be raised In heat and 
cannot be exposed out of doors until June 
is well in. We have seen how the Lark¬ 
spurs and Pmonies within the last thirty 
or forty years have been raised from com¬ 
paratively ordinary flowers to the very 
front rank. We are also finding out the 
great improvements that have been made 
in the Michaelmas Daisies. The Bell¬ 
flowers, Centaureas, Gaillardias, Lupins, 
Potentillas, Trolliuses, Veronicas, and 
many others are being accorded space 
in gardens from which they have been too 
long absent. Ideas, too, ns to the manner 
of planting are gradually undergoing a 
change. 

Not only in private gardens is this 
interest in old-time flowers showing it¬ 
self, but in public gardens there seems a 
disposition to follow it up. I have 
noticed within recent years that more old- 
fashioned plants are being employed even 
if, in some instances, it means the follow¬ 
ing on with hardy annuals. At one time 
lt. would have been thonght quite 
irregular to plant anything on lawn 
beds besides summer subjects, hut one 
now finds the stately Delphinium 
there, with beds of Sweet Rockets. 
Aquilegias, and Irises. I do not despise 
annuals, for many are indispensable 
wherever cut flowers are wanted. What 
I object to, and I think public opinion 
is. too, that it should be thought the one 
idea of the highest forms of beauty should 
be associated with plants that are grown 
with great labour and cost Just to provide 
a few months of colour, whereas lt Is 
possible to have our gardens beautiful for 
a long season by using hardy plants that 
may be left in the ground year after year, 
and, when necessary, divided and re¬ 
planted IjEAHT'RST, 


Anomatheca cruenta alba.— A couple of 
years ago I made the acquaintance of a 
pure white variety of the charming little 
Anomatheca cruenta. and though de¬ 
cidedly less showy than the type, it was 
certainly very pretty. Tills white- 
flowered variety is, I see. being offered at 
a comparatively cheap rate. Anomatheca 
cruenta, sometimes known as Lapoyrousla 
cruenta. is not so generally met with as 
it deserves, for on a warm, well-drained 
!>order or grown altogether in pots it Is 
delightful. It. is a tiny bulb, very much 
like that of a small Freesia, and the plant 
Itself is also less in stature, being not 
much over fi inches in height. The 
branching flower-spike, which Jnst over¬ 
tops the sword-shaped leaves, bears 
several of its showy blossoms, each nearly 
an inch across, and of a bright carmine- 
red colour, the three lower segments being 
blotched with velvety crimson. Pretty 
little clumps of considerable decorative 
value may be formed If eight or nine bulbs 
are put into a 5-inch pot. A compost 
mainly consisting of loam and sand, 
lightened by a little leaf-mould, will suit 
them well. They should be buried at such 

; a depth that the upper part of the. bulb 
is about i inch below the surface of the 
soil. Given a good light position in the 
greonboub? they t will flower about the 
month of .1 uuo.- W. T- 
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Campanula rotundifolia alba. From a photograph 
sent by Mr. S. Arnotl, Dumfries. 


flowers. It Is found in almost every pari 
of the United Kingdom, and its beauty 
appeals to everyone who appreciates the 
charm and grace of our native plants. 
Such a charming plant would have been 
eagerly coveted for our gardens had il 
been an exotic. The many fine varieties 
of it are well worth growing in the most 
select gardens. Under cultivation the 
Hairbell frequently grows higher and 
gives a greater number of flowers. I 
have counted fifteen flowers on one 
stem in my garden, and from ten to twelve 
is quite a common number. Those of us who I 
live in districts where the common Hair- 
bell blooms In the greatest plenty need 
not, however, cultivate it in our gardens, 
which we may reserve for some of its 
beautiful varieties, several of which might 
also be naturalised in favourable places. 

In some parts of the country the Hair- 
bell is more variable in colour than in 
others. This variation is, I think, more 
prevalent in sandy soils: and some of 
these varieties are very beautiful. They 
differ considerably also in the size of the 
blooms and the height of the plants. The 
white varieties, classed roughly as 0. rotun¬ 
difolia alba, are very pleasing, and a good 
form, approaching C. rotundifolia Host! 
alba, is shown in one of the accompany¬ 
ing illustrations. This has large, ojien 
bells of purest white, and is a very charm¬ 
ing variety. Romo of the white varieties 
are not so pure as others. C. rotnndi- 
folia pallida covers several pale blue 
varieties, varving In size of bloom and in 
shade. M. Correvon has a pretty double 
deep-blue variety, which may appeal to 
some. One of the finest of all the Hairbells 
iR O. rotundifolia Hosti. sometimes named 


It Is one of the most charming of all 
There is a scarce white variety of Hosti. 
Rivalling it in point of beauty is C. 
rotundifolia alpinn, sometimes sold as C. 
alpina, but quite distinct from that 
species. It is a handsome Rellflower, as 


A HARDEN IN DEWISLAND. 

\Tn the Editor of GaRTONINO I IT. T'STTt \TEI>. 1 
Stn,—It may interest you to know some¬ 
thing about a gardpn in Pembrokeshire. I 
uns able to cut Cactus Dahlias since July 
and did so to the end of November. I 
have had clumps of the following Rwpet 
Pens:-Etta Dyke. America, Marie 
Corelli, and .T. Tngman in bloom since 
•Tune, and apparently they will continue to 
give me beautiful blooms till the frost cuts 
them down I know of no plants that 
yield such abundance of bloom ns the 
Rweet Pea and the Dahlia. The single 
Dahlias, too. have been in bloom all 
through the summer. I never manure the 


simply C. Hosti. 

much scarcer than 
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This appears to b 
atgjhye. t^,< 


Campanula rotundifolia alpina. 


tine ns C. Hosti, of deepest blue, but 
easily distinguished by the grey hairs with 
which the foliage and stems are densely 
clad. A seedling from this lovely variety 
is shown in one of the illustrations. C. 
rotundifolia soldanella'flora does not ap- 


Dahlias from year to year, and I leave 
them in the beds throughout the winter. 
I admit the soil is light and gravelly, and 
I cover them in winter witli culm-ashes, 
•which, I suppose, being mixed witli clay, 
has little sulphur in it. The boles for 
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l>eal to me. The flowers are made up of 
a number of narrow segments, and the 
appearance of the flowers is not at all an 
improvement upon that, of the common 
Hairbell. The double variety of the 
■Soldanella-flowered Hairbell is, however, 
much prettier, and worth growing. 
Seedlings of the latter will generally pro¬ 
duce both forms. C. Rcheuchzeri is a fine 
form with very large violet bells, but it 
does not appear to retain its vigour in the 
garden. Unlike Host! and the variety 
alpina, it comes from moist places, and 
probably our gardens are too dry. C. r. 
valdensis of some is the same as C. r. 
alpina, but the plant I knew long ago as 
C. valdensis had flowers constricted at the 
mouth, after the fashion of C. Zoysl. 

Of the other Hairbells which may be 
reckoned as varieties only of C. rotundi¬ 
folia we have O. linlfolia. with narrow, 
more hair-like leaves and violet flowers. 
There are white forms of most of these 
Hairbells. Campanula carnica, C. nlnsk- 
ana, and 0. lapponica present so little to 
distinguish them from the ordinary C. 
rotundifolia that they can hardly be con¬ 
sidered distinct. These Hairbells are 
generally finer and last longer in bloom in 
nartial shade than in the full sun. In n 
wild state our common Hairbell Is usually 
finer when under the partial shade of the 
hedgerow and in half-shaded places in the 
garden. Practically all of them can be 
raised from seeds, although the white and 
pale blue varieties cannot be relied upon 
to come true. S. Arnott. 


THE COMMON HAIRBEUU AND ITS is an easy plant to grow, and increases 
VARIETIES. I freely with me in light soil. It is of about 

The Hairbeli. (Campanula rotundifolia) the same height as the ordinary Hairbell, 
is one of the most precious, as it is also but has large flowers of a very deep blue, 
one of the commonest of our native which open more widely at the mouth. 
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the clumps of Sweet I’eas are deeply dug— 

3 feet or more if possible; wood ashes and 
rotten manure arc mixed with the soil, 
and when they are staked they are 
mulched with soot and fresh soil. My soil 
is too light for -roses, except on one side 
of the lawn where I grow Rambler Hoses 
on poles. The big white single Rose 
does beautifully, and, in bud. Is a 
lovely Rose; Alberic Barbier I consider 
the most chaste of Roses for a pergola or 
aieh or pole; Clematis Vitalha has killed 
several Roses on arches, and now has to 
grow in isolation on an arch by itself, t 
have moved Polygonum baldscliuanieum 
twice, but I cannot get it to bloom. 

The dowers that have pleased me most 
this year next to Dahlias and Sweet Peas 
are the Antirrhinums, especially Vesuvius. 

I have two beds of Tuberous Begonias 
which have not yet been taken up, and 
they have been laden with flowers all the 
summer. Last year I left a bed of fibrous- 
rooted Begonias without removing the 
plants; they survived the winter and 
bloomed all August and September and 
October of this year, but they have been 
potted this month and taken into a cool 
greenhouse My tuberous Begonias were 
laid on a layer of droppings from the 
fowl-yard, over which a little soil had 
first been placed, and they have been 
simply magnificent until this last week. 

Some people get enthusiastic over 
Michaelmas Daisies. I am not able to do 
so. They are “ over ” too soon to please 
me. I have a few acris, Amellus hessara- 
bicus, formosissimus, and Robert Parker; 
whether the newer sorts bloom for a 
longer period I do not know. I love the 
plants that continue to bloom from June 
till the frost or the December fog comes 
on. The Gaillardla is another beautiful 
1 insistent flower. Rudbeckias are beauti¬ 
ful for a few weeks, but, with the excep¬ 
tion of R Newmani, they are soon over. 
R. laciniata grows here quite C feet high. 

I have a number of Pironies, but, with 
tlie exception of the old-fashioned Double 
Pieony, they ure very unsatisfactory in 
this garden. Gladioli, Moutbretia, and 
all bulbs do well here. Pinks grow well, 
especially Mrs. Sinkins and Albino: 
but Carnations will not grow. We are 
situated in a valley, close to the sea, but 
tlie Carnation dies in spite of every enre. 
The air is damp, and Gooseberry trees 
and Apple trees are covered with lichen. 
One of the Bamboos grows in dense 
clumps 10 feet and 12 feet through and 
12 feet to 15 feet high Is there any plant 
that can compete with the Hydrangea for 
the length of time it remains in bloom? 
I have one bush about 4 feet through that 
tlooms all the summer and will continue 
till the frost comes. I feed it well, but it 
is wonderful that it can continue to bloom 
month after month without any sign of 
exhaustion. R. Jackf.tt. 

St. Ishmael's Vicarage, 

Pembroke. 

ERYNGIUM SPINA-ALBUM. 

This plant is one of the glories of the 
South-western Alps. For forty years I 
have been looking for the true plant, but 
always got for it some seeds of E. cnin- 
pestre, E. amethystinuin, or E. planum, 
never the true E. Spina-album, which I 
only knew by the siieclmeus I have in njy 
herbarium. I went to the famous Mount 
Aroye above Gap to find it, and I found 
it. I saw on the dry slopes of strong nnd 
heavy soil about and above Matacharie 
some thousands of curious, thick, nnd stiff 
candelabras, erect and spiny, whitish- 
blue, or, rather, heavenly light azure, 
which seemed to be there to brighten and 
adorn tlie landscape. How grand the 
picture I saw there was, after a week’s 
bad weather andnain, in the glorious sun 
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of a September morning last summer, I 
cannot describe. The plants were not more 
than a foot high, or perhaps in some cases 
1J feet. The leaves are deeply cut and 
bluish, resembling those of E. Bourgati, 
while the heads come near those of E. 
aipinum, somewhat larger and stiffer. 
The involucres are thick, very spiny, and 
the most beautiful of all. The seed was 
not ripe, so I asked the forester to get it 
for me. He has sent me a couple of kilos 
of it, and now the true E. Spina-album is 
in cultivation. The seedlings from seed 
sown on October 14 are already appearing 
in my frames, as well ns those of the 
other Er.vngiums. You must remember 
that all these very slow germinating seeds 
(Pieonia, Iris, Anemone Pulsatilla, 
Eryngiums, etc.), if sown Immediately 
they are gathered will germinate very 
quickly, whereas if you wait till, say, the 
spring, they do not come up if not sown 
in heat till the year after. 

Geneva. H. Correvon. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Iris Ksempferl.—It -would be interesting to 
know in what part of the world the conditions 
of growth required by trie Ksempferi obtain. 
How can a plant be in a position wet in 
summer and dry in winter, unless, say, it is 
frozen?—W. W. H. 

[We are assuming that your question 
has reference to a note which you have 
seen in Gardening Illustrated. If so 
we would point out that the writer prob¬ 
ably means “comparative” dryness and 
moisture—that is to say, that the best 
position for the plant is one which is 
neither too dry in summer nor too wet in 
winter. Such conditions ns these would 
probably obtain, naturally in many 
places.— Ed.] 

Clematises. —I shall be obliged if you can 
tell me the best kinds of Clematises to grow 
on a brick south-west wall in a mixed border. 
Are there any winter-flowering evergreen 
Clematises suitable for our climate? Which is 
the best time to plant them?—K ite. 

[Any Clematis may do; certainly C. 
cirrhosa and C. bnlearica. The new C. 
rubens, too. may be tried. Plant at any 
time in autumn, winter, or early spring.] 
Punkia grandiflora.—Years ago, needing 
plants for ornamenting an old abbey during 
the summer and autumn, I found this most 
useful. 1 grew the plants during late summer 
in a very sunny spot at the foot of some glass¬ 
houses. Some years ago there was in the 
Pleasure Gardens at Bournemouth a wide 
margin of this to a bed in full sun. I have 
seen this a mass of colour in late summer.— 
Dorset. 

CONFUSING TERMS AS TO GARDEN 
DESIGN. 

In The Times of Saturday, November 
22nd, there was an article on a “ new kind 
of Dutch garden,” which we hope will not 
add to the number of unmeaning terms 
the use of which is confusing. What the 
old Dutch garden was is not very clear. 
It was not always sunken, and it was 
very often the sort of garden that our old 
I>eople would form on any enclosed space. 
The terms ” formal ” and “ informal ” are 
handled about aDd, so far as we can see, 
there is no distinct meaning in this new 
kind of Dutch garden. The putting in of 
shrubs and plants, which is what the 
article deals with, is a practice carried 
out in any sort of garden. Since the first 
day we ever had any historical evidence 
of the garden the garden about the house 
lias always consisted of simple beds and 
straight lines, and the word “ formal ” 
has never been applied until recent days, 
and it is quite needless to apply it now. 
I have beds as simple and as straight as 
may be, but that does not prevent me 
thinking of the landscape consideration. 
I have to deal with landscape a mile from 
the garden. The faculty of easy writing 
about it thing without having really con¬ 
sidered it thoroughly will do much harm. 
We give an example of this kind of writ¬ 
ing as follows:— . 


Such a garden would not look well 
unless it were constantly tended. In¬ 
deed it would need almost as much 
attention as a rock garden of choice 
plants. But there is no reason why 
we should not take as much pains over 
beauty and design as over horticul¬ 
ture, or us much, pride in n skilful 
contrast of easily-grown plants as in 
success with difficult alpines. The de¬ 
light of the rock gardener is to be 
always re-planting and re-planning. 
The Dutch gardener might have the 
same delight and in the end with more 
certainty of success. For tlie rock 
gardener is always being beaten by 
the weather or the incurable discon¬ 
tent of the most cherished plants, but 
the Dutch gardener would have 
nothing to overcome except his own 
mistakes of taste, and from those he 
would leiyn more every year. He 
would never attain to perfection, fur 
that is not attainable, but he would 
come nearer to it with each season of 
new refinements and new chance 
beauties carefully noted and 
heightened by design. 

Then in the Morning Post we have the 
following, under the head of 

“ The Little Formal Garden.” 

The little formal garden has gradu¬ 
ally found favour again, and there is 
now scarcely a demesne of fair size 
that does not possess its formal pleas- 
aunce. It is once more the custom to 
group favourite flowers in formal 
beds, uniting in some quaint or simple 
design. But fashion decrees that the 
little plot enclosed shall not arrogate 
to itself too great an importance in 
the garden scheme; it must be con¬ 
tent, at least for the time being, with 
a corner of its own. Possibly, so con¬ 
vincing is its appeal and so pleasing 
the method of groupingsitniiarflowers. 
which it encourages, that its influence 
will gradually spread until once again 
it dominates the trend of garden de¬ 
sign. 

Here the writer implies that the flower 
garden or what he calls the formal garden 
was done away with, whereas a very 
slight acquaintance with the gardens in 
country seats round London would show 
him his ideas about this are nonsense. 
The flower or enclosed garden was never 
done away with. 

The “ Sculped ” Garden. 

Another set of men seem, if we may 
Judge by pictures and results, to imagine 
their gardeners to be rivals of tlie people 
who have the stone-yards and cement¬ 
casting works in the Euston-road. An 
illustration of this appears in The Sphere 
of November 1st, in which sculptured 
things of various kinds take the place of 
flowers. The seats are made of cement, 
and the statues are modelled in clay and 
cast in cement. The same paper has an 
illustVated Christmas number, which, 
like so many of them, adds to the terrors 
of the season by its coloured illustrations. 
And here again we have the false idea of 
the Italian and French gardens. In an 
illustration of a French garden there Is 
a line of little things like haycocks, and 
in the foreground a naked figure. The 
writer says there is “ no such garden in 
the world as this of Versailles,” and we 
say it is a very good Job there is not. 
Tlie garden of Versailles is the most 
costly nnd extravagant instance of 
gardening that exists. We prefer tlie 
opinion of Shelley as to this to that of 
“ C. K. S.” Shelley wrote:— 

1 ‘ We saw the palace and gardens of Per- 
sailles full of statues, vases, fountains, and 
colonnades. In all that belongs essentially U> 
a garden they art extraordinarily deficient .” 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

NYMPHiEA JAMES BRYDON. 

Many years’ experience of this convinces 
me more than ever of its merit, beauty, 
and distinctness. I grow it in the open 
water and not in a mere tank, but an open 
lake, and it never resents any weather. 
It sits on the water like a Rose, and is 
easily grown and propagated. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Waterside plants. —Would you kindly help 
me with the following:— I have a pond 
cemented round, and the soil is heavy chalk. 
I want to put round it Borne tall plants with 
large foliage. What would do in suoh soil. 
Any suggestions would be much appreciated.— 
Cecily Gillett. 

[It would have greatly assisted matters 
had you given the size of the pond, so that 
some degree of proportion could have been 
observed. Position and environment 
would also have been helpful. The finest 
leaved subjects—Gunners manicata and 
G. scabra—attain to a dozen or more feet 


hope to occupy so high a place as P. 
bulleyana, P. Veitchi, and others from 
China. P. deflexa is closely related to the 
better-known P. iittonlana, but is gener¬ 
ally understood to be easier to cultivate. 
It has the same clusters of small flowers 
in a close spike, but the colour is a dark 
purple.— S. Aknott. 


ORCHIDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stanhopea insignia.— Will you kindly name 
the enolosed Orchid? It is labelled Stan- 
hopea. The books relegate the Stanhopeas to 
a warm-house. I have not one, and these 
plants have grown and bloomed satisfactorily 
each year in a quite cool one. They are 
simply in Sphagnum in Teakwood baskets.— 
S. W. G. 

[The name of the flower you send speci¬ 
men of is Stanhopes insignis. It is rather 
small, probably on account of the cool 
treatment. Most of the books dealing with 
Orchid culture advise a warm house for 
Stanhopeas where they must be grown to 
secure the best results, although they will 
occasionally bloom in what is termed a 


bility an intermediate house or where the 
minimum temperature is 60 degs. would 
suit it best. A compost consisting of 
lumpy peat and Osmnnda fibre is advised, 
with a little Sphagnum Moss intermixed 
with the last layer.—S adox. 

Zygopetalum maxillare. — This was 
introduced iu 1829 by Messrs. Loddiges, of 
Hackney, from Rio de Janeiro, where it 
is found growing on the stems of Tree 
Ferns, upon which it is often imported. 
'A. maxillare has creeping rhizomes, and 
for tills reason it is best grown upon 
pieces of bark, if a stem of a Tree Fern 
is not available. The flowers are bronzy- 
brown, with light - green transverse 
stieaks, while the lip is violet-purple, a 
colour not often seen among Orchids. It 
requires an intermediate temperature, and 
to be kept fairly moist all the year round. 
Having secured a suitable piece of 
material upon which have been tied some 
Osmnnda fibre and Sphagnum Moss, the 
growths can then be placed around, 
making them secure with wire The base 
is firmly fixed in an ordinary flower-pot. 



Nymphaa James Brydon. 


across in a few years, and are among the 
noblest of hardy fine-foliaged plants. 
Three Senecios—viz., piivorum, Wilsoni- 
anus, and Veitchianus—are also hand¬ 
some, but should be grouped apart from 
each other. Acanthus latifolius, if a few 
feet removed from the water's edge, also 
Funkia Sieboldi, are distinct and good. 
Spircea Aruncus (Goat’s Beard), Astilbe 
rivularis, Buphthalmum speciosum, Iaula 
Heienium, Crambe cordifolia, Polygonum 
sachalinense, Bocconia cordata, Iris 
sibirica, I. orientalis, Cimieifuga race- 
mosa, Astilbe grandis, Thalictrum finvum 
glaucum, and Ligularia Jacquemontiana 
are other highly ornamental subjects. 
Where space permits, nil, save the Gun- 
neras, should be freely though informally 
grouped to provide a good effect.] 

Primula deflexa —It would be interest¬ 
ing to have the experience of those who 
have grown Primula deflexa. I have seen 
it flowering in pots, but I am experiment¬ 
ing with it In the open on the off chance 
that it may stand our winters in the south¬ 
west of Scotland. Not that it can ever l 
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cool house. Teak-wood baskets are essen¬ 
tial on account of their method of produc¬ 
ing their flower-scapes, but the compost 
could he improved by adding some fibrous 
pent or Osmunda fibre.] 

Oncidium coryncphoruni. — So far as 
colour is concerned, this Oncidium is quite 
distinct^ In this the sepals and petnls are 
of a light violet-purple colour, shading off 
to a broad cream-white margin, while the 
lip is deep maroon-purple with a bright- 
yellow base. It shows the scandeut habit 
of O. macrantlmm. A plant recently exhi¬ 
bited by Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, 
Tunbridge Wells, had a branched spike 
some 5 feet or 6 feet in length and 
bearing thirty-four flowers. When first 
shown by Mr. E. Ashworth, Wilmslow, on 
October 24th, 1905. it received a first-class 
certificate from the Royal Horticultural 
Society. It was first described by Lindley 
in 1838 from dried specimens. From that 
period nothing has been known about it 
till within the last few years. At present 
the cultural requirements of this plant are 
l none too well understood, but in all probn- 


Ir will be necessary to dip the top part 
occasionally in tepid water or the thin 
rhizomes will soon show signs of 
shrivelling. When those grow beyond the 
top of the bark, or Tree Fern stem, the 
lower, leafless portion may be cut off and 
the several growths made up again into a 
compact specimen.—C. G. 

Cattleya Maggie Raphael. —This winter¬ 
flowering Cattleya is very useful about 
Christmas and the beginning of the New 
Year. Its parents are C. Triana; and C. 
aurea, and it received a first-class certifi¬ 
cate from tlie Royal Horticultural Society 
In December, 1S99, when shown by Mr. 
H. S. Leon, Bletchle.v Park. Since then 
other growers have raised it. It is fairly 
intermediate between the parents, the 
petals being of better shape than in 
Cattleya aurea, while the lip inherits a 
large amount of the fine colouring of that 
gorgeous species. So far as culture Is con¬ 
cerned it is very similar to that required 
by other members of the genus, but enjoys 
a little more light than the majority. 
Directly the buds are seen at the base of 
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the sheath the plants may be stood upon 
inverted flower-pots, so that they ^ can 
receive the maximum amount of light. 
Owing to our sunless winters, especially 
near large manufacturing towns, some of 
the buds seem unable to emerge from the 
sheath. When this is noticed they must 
be released by splitting down the sheath 
or they will be crippled and never fully 
expand.—T. W. B. 


GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIENDS. 

HUMBA ELEGANS POISONOUS. 

I have been greatly interested In the re¬ 
marks published in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated concerning the poisonous qualities 
of Humea elegans, and append my own 
experience with this plant. For several 
years past I have been much puzzled and 
worried by a mysterious illness which at¬ 
tacks a friend of mine when she comes to 
stay in this house, and nowhere else. 
Within a short time of arrival she is 
seized with a violent inflammation of the 
face and ears, setting up painful blisters 
and accompanied by much swelling. In a 
day or two the hands and arms also be¬ 
come affected. The first attack was com¬ 
paratively mild, but each successive one 
was worse, the fourth and last being ex¬ 
cessively severe; so much so that within 
twelve hours of the start her face was 
Oiiite unrecognisable. It piuch resembled 
an attack of erysipelas, but without the 
fever and constitutional illness which ac¬ 
company that disease. The symptoms 
exactly corresponded with those described 
by Sir Ray Lankester in the chapter 
entitled “ The Modern Upas Tree ” in his 
book “ Science from anEasy Chair,” which 
chapter deals with cases of poisoning by 
the Rhus Toxicodendron or Poison Ivy. 
The patient’s own doctor and an expert 
on skin diseases called in by him have 
both come to the conclusion that the 
trouble is caused through poisoning by a 
plant, and the Rhus Toxicodendron was, 
of course, suspected. Careful search has 
failed to find any trace of that plant about 
the place, nor have I ever grown Primula 
obconica. The matter has, therefore, re¬ 
mained an entire mystery until the in¬ 
formation given in your paper about the 
Humea threw light upon it. I have for 
several years grown this plant in con¬ 
siderable quantity. 1 have it in a green¬ 
house opening out of a sitting-room; alsu 
about the rooms of the house, planting 
some in beds close to the windows in 
summer. 

I find that the only two occasions on 
which my friend stayed with me for some 
time without experiencing any bad effects 
were, firstly, soon after my arrival here, 
when the greenhouse was not built, and, 
therefore, I had no Humeas, and on 
another occasion much later, when it so 
happened that I had not grown any plants 
of it in that particular year. I think this is 
a strong case against this plant. 

I must add that no one else here has 
ever been affected by it, but I believe this 
general immunity has been observed also 
in places where undoubted cases of poison¬ 
ing by the Rhus Toxicodendron have been 
detected. E. Harbord. 

Bulvtr.r Tye , Sudbury, 

Suffolk. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The slug pest.— In your issue of Novem¬ 
ber 22 Mr. Herbert Millington, after 
describing his method of dealing with 
slugs, adds, the process is ’repulsive and 
he would be glad to find an equally effi¬ 
cient destroyer. I have used it for two 
years and cleared my rockeries of slugs, 
r flid not keep count, but i started with 
•JO0 lo 300 a night until the returns 
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came down to less than a dozen. Take a 
sweet orange and cut in two crosswise, 
sucking out the juice and most of the 
flesh; put this face down in the rockery 
and you will find the slugs there next 
morning, from little ones the size of a 
pin’s head to big ones. They cannot re¬ 
sist the orange. I found in the early 
summer it was a good plan to examine the 
traps just before getting dusk, for if you 
lifted up a trap in the afternoon there 
would be no sign of slugs, but you would 
find quite a lot just before the light was 
passing Get a pot of salt and water and 
a long wooden label. When lifting the 
trap many slugs will be found inside; lift 
these out into the pot with the end of 
.garden label. Others will be found on the 
'ground. After a little practice it is possi¬ 
ble to collect slugs at a great rate. 1 have 
found this the cleanest and most efficient 
trap I have ever tried. It beats all bran, 
Cabbage leaves, and such like. You only 
have to lift the half-oiauge. So long as 
there is just a taint of flesh of the orange 
the trap is good, but bare orange-fieel is 
useless.—F. V. M. 

Trapping slugs.— Last spring my garden 
was infested with slugs, and finding 
that they still exist in considerable num¬ 
bers I am trying to get rid of them before 
the growing time comes round again. 
Turning over a piece of board one day I 
found a number of small slugs on the 
under side. It occurred to me that this 
would be the way to trap them, and I there¬ 
fore put down pieces of board here and 
there, with the result that a quantity of 
slugs has been destroyed. Owing to the 
summer-like character of late autumn 
this year, weeds have come up and grown 
wonderfully, and owing to the rains it has 
not been practicable to destroy them, and 
they have formed a fine breeding ground. 
Every slug caught now means less trouble 
in the spring, and I have a vivid recollec¬ 
tion of the nightly hunts last spring, and 
of the damage done to growing crops — 
Byfleet. 

Hudson’s dry soap as a slug killer.— In 

reply to the several queries on page 794, 
the Hudson's dry soap was used as 
follows :—The usual patches of bran were 
laid down, and when darkness came on 
the usual assemblies of slugs were found 
feeding on them. Thus found they were 
well peppered with the soap powder, and 
when all the feasters had been thus 
peppered I generally made a second round 
and administered a second sprinkling to 
make assurance doubly sure. I put no 
powder on the plants, nor was it necessary 
to do so, as the patches of bran concen¬ 
trated the enemy Of course, this is not 
a very much more rapid means of destruc¬ 
tion than hand-picking, but It is much less 
unpleasant, and, so far, appears to be as 
effectual.— Herbert Milllngton. 

American mildew in Kent. There are 
now 3,044 acres of Gooseberries in Kent 
affected with American mildew. As the 
administration of the mildew order has 
been attended with so little success, the 
county council have decided to discontinue 
it. The liqard of Agriculture had ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that the step which 
the council proposed taking would not be 
ill the best interests of fruit-growing in 
Kent, and that the industry might suffer 
a blow from which it would take many 
years to recover. Accordingly they asked 
the council to reconsider their decision, 
but they declined to d o so. 
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A WINTER AND EARLY-SPRING 
SALAD. 

In many gardens Lettuce of good quality, 
indeed of any kind, is often lacking. Our 
variable climate does not favour this 
plant. Heat is useless, and damp is more 
fatal than cold, hence there are often 
serious losses and the supply fails. Only 
in very favourable or sheltered parts of 
the country will there be outdoor 
Lettuces, as after a mild winter a sudden 
frost will completely annihilate them, just 
when new growth is on the move. In the 
south of England I have lost entire crops 
of young Lettuces through sparrows and 
wood pigeons, and there are other pests 
which soon spoil a crop. Small, young 
Lettuces may be had iu a short time if 
regular sowings are made, and any good, 
quick - growing variety used for this 
work. 1 prefer the Cabbage Lettuces, but 
this is a matter of taste. I have seen 
London White and Alexandra Cos used 
for a catch crop, but in this case there 
must be rather thiu sowing, as if too thick 
there is a tendency to damping. Sown as 
advised, and with a buoyant atmosphere 
and a temperature of 50 degs. to 00 degs., 
growth is very rapid, and in a short time 
the produce will be ready for the salad- 
bowl. Seed sown in boxes every ten days 
will give a regular supply. When the seed 
has germinated the plants must be placed 
near the glass and given ample ventilatiou 
in suitable weather. Lettuce grown thus 
may be had from December, or earlier, 
till the end of March. 

I have grown the Winter-leaved Lettuce 
or Scarole specially for this work, only 
protecting it with litter or Rracken. 
Mustard and Cress are so easily grown 
that I need not dwell upon their culture, 
as if sown at regular intervals there 
should be no break in the supply. A plant 
that does good service for a winter salad 
is the large Italian Corn Salad, which, 
though hardy, may with advantage be 
sown iu a cold frame for a winter supply. 
Grown thus it is clean and always avail¬ 
able. There are other things, such as 
Chicory and the broad-leaved Dandelion, 
but I place more importance upon u supply 
of Lettuce, as given this-, it is a simple 
matter, by adding Water Cress, to have a 
good winter salad. C. R. 


TIIE DWARFEIt CELERIES. 

For some time past the larger Celeries 
have found favour. For exhibition, size 
often tells. The heads are used as a 
background, and in many cases the larger 
they are the better effect they have; 
indeed, It is nothing unusual to have them 
nearly a yard long. The dwarfer Celeries 
are of little value for the show-board, as 
very few judges study quality in a collec¬ 
tion of vegetables, the heads being rarely 
cut ami mere size tells. With very large 
Celeries there is much waste. This does 
not apply to the smaller and medium 
growers. My note does not refer to Celery 
grown for market but for home supplies 
where quality should !>e a strong point. 
I fear in a way the shows have had a 
tendency to encourage size, as I have 
noticed a greater liking for the Giants of 
late yeurs. Celery is often one of the 
lending dishes in a collection of vegetables, 
but as the larger proportion of vegetables 
thus shown is used for cooking there is no 
need for huge heads, indeed the reverse, 
and here comes my plea for the dwarfer 
Celeries, as they are more useful, there is 
less waste in the preparation, they require 
less room, less labour also in blanching, 
and, as far as my exiierience goes, the 
quality is much better. Take the old. 
1 but still largely grown, Sandringham 
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Dwarf White, still one of the best- 
llavouretf Celeries we have, remarkably 
solid and very early. White Gem, 
a more recent introduction, is, I consider, 
one of the best we have, dwarf, solid, and 
with a particularly nutty flavour. Sown 
on a warm border, under a cloche or hand- 
light, it will give tine heads for autumn 
and winter use. Another good white 
Celery is the Incomparable Dwarf White. 
Sutton's A1 is very dwarf and of fine 
quality. Veitch’s Dwarf Red, in many 
respects resembling the Sandringham, is 
excellent for late supplies. In Standard 
Rearer the growth is sturdy and very solid, 
it is one of the l>ost late Celeries grown, 
and invaluable for cooking from January 
to May. This should not be sown too 
early. W. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Watercress in frames. —There 
are many districts where it is difficult to 
obtain Watercress owing to the absence of 
suitable water-courses, though it would be 
highly appreciated in many households 
were it obtainable. Many years ago this 
was the case in the neighbourhood in 
which I was journeyman in a large private 
garden. As a daily supply of Watercress 
had to be produced, frame culture was 
resorted to to meet the demand, and the 
crop was maintained the same as Mustard 
and Cress. A few inches of fairly light 
soil were placed in a shallow frame on a 
hard surface, roots or stalks of the Water¬ 
cress spread upon it evenly, and slightly 
covered with more soil. The after-treat¬ 
ment was merely to keep it sprinkled over¬ 
head several times a day in dry weather, 
and in a few days the crop was ready for 
use. Protection was given during frosty 
weather. In the summer a cool, shady 
s|M)t was selected. The chief thing is to 
see that the soil never approaches dryness. 
Shallow boxes were also used in which to 
place roots or cuttings, and stood in a 
vinery or Peach-house just being started. 
In spring, of course, cool, moist treat¬ 
ment is necessary.—K. I’. 

Tomatoes for small houses _As so 

many grow Tomatoes nowadays it is well 
to ask the question : Does it pay to sow- 
seed very early? My experience goes to 
show that from the point of view of cost 
it is better not to be in too great a hurry. 
Sowing seed in the New Year is all very 
well provided one cun guarantee no draw¬ 
backs, but how few, with houses where 
mixed collections of plants are grown, 
can give the attention and heat the young 
plants require. Many, doubtless, who find 
how easy it is to strike cuttings in the 
autumn, imagine that they will continue 
to grow throughout the winter, and that 
such plants will succeed, but it does not 
follow. The testing time is January and 
February, when fog and frost abound, and 
when it is sometimes a difficult matter to 
ensure sufficient heat being kept up. It is 
far better to sow seed at the end of 
February in the case of small growers, 
and work up a stock of plants with 
lengthening days. There is more vitality 
about a seedling Tomato than in a plant 
raised from a cutting.— Derby. 

Green herbs for winter.— Pea or Spear 
Mint is always in demand. Where only a 
small supply is wanted the roots may be 
potted up and placed In heat. If a large 
demand arises the roots may be planted 
thickly in a small frame on a warm bed, 
covering the roots lightly with tine soil 
and watering when necessary. Tarragon 
and Chervil will also be required, and it 
is well to have a supply of these coming 
on under glass. Sweet Marjoram and 
Basil can be grown in pots or boxes 
wherever there is a temperature of 
Do degs. to GO degs. in u fpi-tjy light houp. 
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They may be raised from seeds sown now- 
in pots or boxes in light, loamy soil, lightly 
covered and pressed flrmly, pricking oil 
the seedlings when large enough into 
other boxes. Parsley must have protec¬ 
tion in severe weather.—E. H. 

Coleworts.—gome years ago I used to grow 
Wheeler's Imperial and Early York Cabbages 
for autumn and early winter supply, but, 
judgiug by some heads from a neighbouring 
garden, Flower of Spring is superior to them. 
This variety, well known as an excellent early 
Cabbage, is equally useful grown as a Cole- 
wort, being very tender and juicy. X have 
always been of opinion that Cabbages which 
make their growth in late summer and 
autumn are superior in tenderness and 
flavour to those produced in early spring. 
However well early Cabbages may be grown, 
they have to contend with variations m the 
weather and checks in the earlier stages which 
detract from succuiency and flavour. The 
latter part of August and September, being 
generally characterised by warmth and mois- 
tnre, Greens of all kinds make rapid and free 
growth. One man I know makes a practice of 
sowing in April for an early-autumn supply.— 

J. COBNHILL._ 

THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Melons. —W here these are in request for 
the London season us early as they can be 
had, seeds of some quick-maturing variety 
should be sown at once. The soil 
may consist of nothing but loam if 
of a fibrous nature and not too heavy. 
This should he pulled to pieces by hand. 
That germination may he accelerated, get 
the louw warmed beforehand and huve it 
in a medium condition as regards mois¬ 
ture; then watering will be unnecessary 
until the plants are up. Use small un¬ 
sized pots, placing u piece of rough loam 
in the bottom instead of crooks, and sow 
one seed in each. To allow for mishaps 
or some of the seeds not germinating sow 
more seeds than may appear necessary, 
and place tile pots in a warm house, a 
hand light in a forcing-house being a 
good place when a propagating frame is 
not available. When the plants are up 
put them where they will experience an 
abundance of light, pinch off the first true 
leaf when formed, and when well rooted 
shift them into ti-ineh pots when the house 
in which they are to be grown is not at 
liberty. When the latter, which it may 
be mentioned in passing should he amply 
provided both with top and bottom heat, 
is available it should undergo the usual 
eleansiug, especially if there has been 
trouble with fungoid pests or eelworms 
during the past season. In this contin¬ 
gency tile cleansing cannot be too thorough 
or drastic, aud, further, the precaution 
of using sterilised soil for growing the 
plants in should be taken. A good stock 
of this had, therefore, better be treated 
and stored ready for use before the busy 
season comes round. 

Hardy fruits. —The pruning and training 
of Apricots are now having attention, as 
wc like to get these done before the year 
is out, so that the trees can be sprayed 
before the buds are on the move. If mild 
weather prevails after the turn of the 
year for any .length of time the flower- 
buds soon begin to swell and are then not 
only susceptible to injury from the use of 
caustic soda solution, but from severe 
frost also. By getting the trees put in 
order now the risk in both cases cau then 
he averted, as spraying can be done im¬ 
mediately the training is completed, and 
protection afforded without hindrance 
directly the necessity for so doing arises. 
The Apricot is admittedly a rather pre¬ 
carious crop, but often failures are due 
more to faulty culture than to unsuitable 
climatic conditions. If the roots were 
more confined instead of being allowed to 
ramble away Into the borders In front of 
the trees, wlileh are usually heavily 
manured for vegetable crops, and a 
greater quantity of calcareous matter used 
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with the compost provided when planting 
takes place, fewer disappointments would 
ensue. During the course of a fairly long 
experience 1 have had to rectify many 
mistakes of this description, and good re¬ 
sults have invariably followed when mea¬ 
sures based on these principles have beer, 
adopted. Rank or strong growth is 
always an indication that the roots are 
correspondingly gross, for which lifting, 
shortening, and laying them out anew in 
soil well compacted and containing a 
liberal quantity of old mortar rubbish, or 
chalk and brickbats broken small, if the 
latter is unobtainable, is the only remedy. 
There is yet time to undertake this when, 
after perusing the above lines, it is recog¬ 
nised that failures are due to this cause; 
particularly so with regard to young trees. 
The wood, both spur and otherwise, is 
now well ripened and bristling with fruit- 
buds. As we pinch aud repinch all spur 
and surplus growths during the summer, 
pruning is confined to the shortening of 
growths which may have been left too 
long, and thinning out, when jnecessary, 
the young wood laid in lor filling vacancies 
and void spaces. Neglected trees will re¬ 
quire further attention, as the spur wood 
must iu this instance be shortened back to 
at least four buds and the young shoots 
thinned out, selecting those best ripened 
and cutting the others back to form spurs. 
When completed and the trees have been 
properly and neatly tied or refastened to 
the wall with nails and shreds, the alleys 
should then have attention, removing the 
surface soil entirely for a few inches in 
depth if it has become inert aud worn out, 
replacing it witli a mixture of new loam, 
wood ashes, or burnt soil, lime rubbish, 
and boue-meal, using i ewt. of the latter to 
each cartload of compost required. Alleys 
not in need of such drastic treatment 
should, after being cleared ot weeds and 
rubbish, receive a dressing til' artificial 
manure. A mixture consisting of :! lbs. 
bone-meal, Hi. superphosphate, and Ij 
lb. muriate of potash is good for Apricots. 
4 oz. per square yard being the quantity 
to apply if the trees are iu need of a good 
stimulant. For a change sulphate of 
potash may lie substituted for the muriate 
another season. These manures should he 
just lightly pricked in with a fork. 

Espalier-trained Apple, Pear, Cherry, 
and Plum trees will next be taken in hand. 
The spur wood In all three Instances will 
be shortened to four buds and extension 
shoots at the ends of tile branches cut 
hack to where tlie* wood is well ripened in 
the ease of trees not having yet filled their 
allotted space in a diagonal direction. 
With regard to trees which have yet to 
supply growths for the furnishing ot the 
upiier wires with new tiers of branches, 
the leaders must in such cases lie cut back 
to the level of the wire immediately nbove 
the last formed pair of branches. From 
these, when growths are emitted, one 
shoot should be trained out on either side 
to form the next pair of branches, ami 
another trained vertically, to be treated 
the following winter in the mannei 
already described, continuing in this wav 
each year till the trellis is fully clothed 
For enclosed gardens of small area this 
is a very economical method of growing A 
varied collection of Ihe fruit named. 
When well clothed and tile trees in full 
bearing these espaliers are then very orna¬ 
mental and the shade cast by them on the 
narrow borders in front and on the vege¬ 
table quarters behind is very slight when 
compared with that thrown by bushes and 
pyramids. These narrow borders are use¬ 
ful for a variety of pur loses, and mny be 
utilised for growing Violets, Lily of tile 
Valley, Carnations, Pinks, and so forth. 
A quarter of Raspberries which lias 
hitherto received a dressing of manure 
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annually has on this occasion been top- 
dressed with soil taken from an old Peach 
border, which will afford a change of food 
and effect a saving of manure. If not 
done, autumn-fruiting Raspberries should 
be cut down to within a few inches of the 
soil after clearing away weeds and rubbish 
and be well manured. 

Pleasure garden.— We are at present 
engaged on an important matter which is 
often much neglected, and that is the re¬ 
moval of dead wood, and trimming of the 
lower boughs of deciduous trees where 
necessary to prevent them coming into 
contact with the head over pathways, etc. 
A great deal of dead wood accumulates in 
•such trees in the course of a few years, 
causing them to assume a neglected 
appearance. When situated within the 
dressed grounds, trees in this condition 
become a great eyesore. Armed with long- 
handled saws, of the “ Ariel ” type, and 
the “ standard ” tree-pruner, a man or 
two can get through a great deal of work 
of this description in the course of a few 
days. Rimes, fierhaps, require the 
greatest amount of attention, as they are 
so prone to make a quantity of growth 
both on stems and branches in the interior 
of the trees, which, in the course of a 
few years, dies back. This, needless to 
say, should be cut clean out. The dealing 
and trimming of the trees in an avenue 
of Limes have just been brought to a con¬ 
clusion. This became necessary partly 
through the branches having become so 
pendent that they were damaged by stock, 
and partly through a good deal of dead 
wood having accumulated in them. Paint 
of the colour of the bark was used to coat 
over all wounds after the removal of 
branches of any size. An avenue of Elms 
will shortly undergo the same process. 
Shrub planting has now been brought to a 
close for the season, the last subjects dealt 
with being the blue-flowered Caryopteris 
mastacanthus. If this would but reach to 
a good height what a line companion it 
would prove to plant with other flowering 
shrubs, such as the naked-flowered 
Jessamine, Lonicera fragrantissima, 
Choisya lernata, Chimonanthus fragruns. 
Viburnum plicatum, Cydonias, Ceano- 
thuses, Escallonius, Myrtles, Jasutinum 
officinale majus, J. fruticans, J. primu- 
linuin, and many other subjects for the 
clothing of walls. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Fruit under glass,— The first batch of 
Strawberries for early forcing has been 
placed on shelves, near to the roof glass, 
in the early Peach-house. The plants 
were examined, and those having well- 
matured crowns selected. Before placing 
in position, all decayed and decaying 
leaves were removed, the drainage ex¬ 
amined, and the pots washed. The buds 
in the earliest Peach-house are swelling 
rapidly. Owing to the continued mild 
weather no fire-heat has been necessary 
up to the present. The trees in the 
second house will shortly be started, ac¬ 
cording to directions given iu previous 
notes in the case of the early Peach-house. 
The pruning and cleansing of the trees in 
later houses are being carried on as fast 
as possible. 

Hardy fruits. —The pruning and training 
of wall trees are being pushed on as fast as 
possible. Cherries and Plums, hnving 
been completed, Apricots and Pears are 
now being dealt with. Fan-shaiie is the 
only system of training worthy of adop¬ 
tion with the Apricot, for the simple 
reason that a blank through the sudden 
dying off of a branch may be soon filled 
up by regulating the branches or working 
in a new shoot. The Apricot fruits on 
shoots of the previous year’s growth, also 
on spurs nrisirig-qp the older|branches of 
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the tree, therefore retain as much of the 
young wood and as many healthy branches 
bearing spurs as may be necessary to till 
the allotted space. Disbudding and pinch¬ 
ing having received attention during the 
summer, very little pruning is now neces¬ 
sary other than the occasional removal of 
long spurs or the cutting out of bare 
branches to be replaced by young shoots 
As the best fruit is produced on wood of 
from one to three years' growth, the re¬ 
newal of the wood should always be 
gradually going on. Healthy trees have 
often fruit-spurs 1 inch or 2 inches in 
length on two and three-year-old shoots. 
Such spurs should be retained, especially 
if there is a deficiency of young wood, but 
when spurs project for several inches 
beyond the face of the wall they should be 
removed, as they often fail to produce 
fruit of good quality. There are three 
styles of training adopted for Pears on 
walls—viz., cordons, fan-shaped, and 
horizontally-trained trees. I prefer the 
cordon, as, in addition to being extremely 
simple, it is the best calculated to furnish 
the walls the most closely. A large 
number of varieties may be planted for 
trial in a comparatively small space. 
They produce fruits of large size nnd ex¬ 
cellent quality. In the case of strong, 
established trees the pruning is a very 
simple operation. It is these trees, how¬ 
ever, that very often are too lightly 
pruned. If owing to a too sparing use of 
the knife the spurs are allowed to project 
ti inches or more from the main branches 
much of the benefit which ought to be de¬ 
rived from the wall is lost. The fruit- 
spurs ought to cluster round the branches 
and be not more than 3 inches f”om 
the wall. Trees furnished with long, ugly 
spurs ought to have these gradually sawn 
off to within an inch of the branches or 
else foreshortened to a back break much 
nearer the wall. In most instances this 
would cause a strong break of young 
shoots and fruit-spurs, which the cultiva¬ 
tor should take care to keep more within 
bounds in the future. If the trees have 
been summer-pruned, .spurs being left to 
a length of about 2 inches, the latter ought 
now to be reduced to a length of 1 inch, 
or, in some instances, where a goodly 
number of short spurs already exists cut 
quite hard back. The spurs should not be 
left too thick, but be thinned out. 

Flower garden.— Any vacant flower¬ 
beds and bare parts of the borders and 
shrubberies should be dug or trenched, 
affording a good dressing of manure 
or leaf-mould if the soil needs enrich¬ 
ing. Leave the surface of the ground 
as rough' and open as possible to expose 
it to the beneficial influence of frost. The 
thinning and pruning of Itoses of the 
Rambler type may now be undertaken as 
opportunity offers. The whole of the 
branches should be unfastened and all old 
and useless ones cut out entirely. In re¬ 
placing them do not bunch the branches 
together, but arrange them so that they 
will cover all sides of the support, taking 
care not to tie too tightly. Allow all the 
smaller side branches to hang free, as this 
will give a more natural effect. After this 
is finished give a good mulching of manure 
about the roots. Up to the time of writ¬ 
ing the weather continues very mild. 
Clematises, Ceanothus Gloire de Ver¬ 
sailles, Roses, etc., are still flowering. 
Roses are exceptionally good, especially 
tile varieties La Tosca, Mine. Abel Chate- 
nay. nnd Grand Due Adolphe dc Luxem¬ 
bourg, of which we have quite recently 
cut quantities of good-quality blooms. 

Plant-houses. —The earliest batches of 
Begonia Gloire de I.orraine have passed 
out of bloom. The inflorescences are cut 
away, and the plants given a short period 


of rest, after which the growths are short¬ 
ened to about 12 inches in length. Follow¬ 
ing this they will be placed in a house 
having a warm, moist atmosphere, and be 
sprayed frequently to induce them to pro¬ 
duce growths for the supply of early cut¬ 
tings. Later batches of this beautiful 
Begonia are still in full beauty. Plants 
of Calanthe Veitchi now in full bloom have 
been removed to an intermediate house 
where a temperature of 00 degs. is main¬ 
tained. Water is entirely withheld. 
After the blooms are cut the plants are 
allowed a complete rest. If space Is 
limited the pseudo-bulbs may be carefully 
removed from the pots, the soil shaken 
from the roots, and the plants stored in 
boxes of silver sand. I prefer to leave 
thqm in the pots, as they start more freely 
iuto growth iu the spring. A small batch 
of Hippeastrums has been placed in a 
warm-house where bottom-heat can be 
provided to induce them to throw up their 
flower-spikes. The bracts of Poinsettias 
(Euphorbia pulcherrima) are now fully 
developed. The house devoted to their 
culture is now kept at a night temperature 
of 50 degs., and the atmosphere kept on 
the dry side. In this temperature they 
will keep in good condition for a month. 
If the heads are cut the ends should be 
seared with a hot iron as soon as cut, as 
they will keep fully a week longer when 
treated thus. The earliest batch of Cine¬ 
rarias now developing their flower-heads 
is fed liberally. A number of the most 
forward plants has been placed in a 
warm greenhouse. A good batch of Mig¬ 
nonette (White Pearl), sown at the end of 
August, and grown under quite cool condi¬ 
tions, is now developing very strong spikes 
of flower. 

Vegetables.— French Beans may now be 
sown in frequent succession to maintain a 
supply. Seven-inch pots are a suitable 
size for this sowing. They should be 
filled to within 3 inchps of the rim, leaving 
the remaining space for a top-dressing. A 
suitable compost is three parts fibrous loam 
nnd one part spent Mushroom-manure or 
well-prepared horse-manure. Place seven 
or eight seeds in a pot. After the seeds 
have germinated, 'the seedlings should be 
thinned to five healthy plants in each pot. 
Until germination has taken place the pots 
can be stood closely together in almost any 
position near the hot-water pipes, but 
afterwards n light position near the glass 
should be afforded them. A night tem¬ 
perature of 65 degs. with plenty of atmo¬ 
spheric moisture will suit the plants. The 
variety we use for this early sowing is 
Masterpiece, but there are many good 
varieties suitable for this sowing. Botches 
of Asparagus roots should be placed in 
heat fortnightly throughout the winter if 
a constant supply is desired. Seakale and 
Rhubarb are now plentiful, nnd the supply 
will be kept up throughout the winter by 
placing in heat successional batches as 
required. F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Plant-houses. — Roman Hyacinths 
potted in late August, though kept as cool 
as possible since they were taken from the 
plunging-bed, have thrown up their spikes 
rather sooner than is necessary. As they 
are now showing colour they will be intro¬ 
duced into a warmer house in order that 
ttie spikes may attain to a useable size of 
stem. Unless given too much heat it 
is seldom needful to stake Roman 
Hyacinths. A considerable number of 
these Hyacinths is grown in pans contain¬ 
ing about three dozen bulbs, and these are 
useful in many ways. Tulips, too, are 
making satisfactory progress, as are 
Paper-white Narcissi. Further batches 
have been taken from the plunging-bed 
during the week, in order that a regular 
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succession may be maintained. Single 
Chrysanthemums yet remain effective, but 
a few plants of the more delicately- 
coloured varieties show signs of deteriora¬ 
tion. These have been reinforced by mid- 
season plants, mostly double varieties, 
which, if old, are yet valuable in bush 
form. Among these may be mentioned 
Mme. E. Fabre, Mrs. Greenfield, Nellie 
I’oekett, and Julian Vallet. All these do 
well in bush form, and give sizeable heads 
when lightly disbudded. Good quantities 
of each variety are grown, so that, when 
cutting, plenty of bloom of a selected 
colour is available. The later varieties— 
W. H. Lincoln, Noees d’ Or, and Souvenir 
de Petite Ami—are being kept ns cool as 
lwssible. Other kinds, of course, are 
grown, but these are favourites easily 
managed and free flowering. Souvenir 
de Petite Ami is constitutionally liable 
to mildew, and attention must be paid to 
it in this respect. Seedling Ferns from a 
warm and moist propagating pit have now 
been put out. They are not, in the first 
instance, singled, but planted in tiny 
colonies in pans filled with Cocoa-fibre. 
Being kept in the same atmosphere they 
soon go ahead, and in a short time they 
are fit for transferring singly into small 
pots. Pterises are never raised from 
spores, these being sufficiently plentiful 
from self-sown spores—rather too much 
so as a matter of fact. While it is^ome- 
times necessary to rely upon division as a 
means of increasing the stock of Ferns, 
there can be no doubt that quickly-grown 
young stuff makes the best plants. 
Cuttings of Tradescantias, and similar 
plants from the same pit, have rooted 
quickly, and have been transferred to 
small pots. These are always useful at the 
New Year, and being of no great intrinsic 
value, and easily replaced; casualties are 
not grudged. It is now possible to get a 
picking of Zonal Pelargoniums. A pink of 
good form, Rada, is useful, and lasts well 
when cut. The Oak-leaved and the old 
iilicifolium are always useful for green. 
Asparagus, Smilax, and Ferns we have all 
the year in n greater or less degree. In 
wet weather sponging is regularly done, 
and the heat at no time is excessive. It is 
still practicable to leave a notch of 
ventilation everywhere except on the 
stove. 

Planting. —For a time, planting was 
carried on under very favourable con¬ 
ditions. A number of ornamental-foliaged 
trees was got out, chiefly Maples of sorts 
and Scarlet Oaks, which have been 
planted for autumnal effect. Since then 
heavy rains have, meantime, put a stop to 
planting, and a large consignment of 
Roses, Gooseberries, and various flowering 
and berried shrubs which has come to 
hand has been laid in until the soil 
recovers. A quantity of fine soil has been 
sifted and got under cover for working 
round the roots of these things as planting 
goes on. 

Hardy flower borders. —The work of 
cutting over the stems, and of generally 
tidying up the borders, is being continued 
during suitable weather. Where, as 
is sometimes the case in open weather, 
colonies of slugs are noticed, they nre 
promptly smothered with fresh soot. 
Much can be done in this way at the pre¬ 
sent time to reduce the numbers of these 
pests. They may generally be found 
among clumps of Pinks, Arabis, 
Cerastium, and such like things at the 
present time. When it is impossible, 
owing to the sticky nature of the soil, to 
work on the borders, a piece of rockwork 
on a sloping bank is being attended to. 
Many good things in the way of Primulas, 
Anemones, Phloxes, Auriculas, Veronicas, 
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and so forth do very well here, but there 
are also several of the Cranesbills, in¬ 
cluding Geranium striatum and G. 
sanguineum, and certain of the Mossy 
Saxifrages, as well as Poteutilla arnumn 
repens, which during summer virtually 
overgrow everything. Year by year it 
becomes necessary to deal drastically wita 
these encroaching subjects, in order that 
the spring-flowering plants may have room 
for development. Christmas Roses are 
now showing up fairly well, and do not 
seem to have been greatly affected by the 
hot summer. Clumps of Helleborus 
orientalis are very strong, and the 
characteristic foliage is massive and 
robust. Spanish Irises are through the 
soil, and the earlier Tulips and Narcissi 
ore now visible. 

Vegetable garden. — Among Brassicas 
generally groxvth is j'et, to some extent, 
going on. With the arrival of the dull 
and rainy weather many of the bottom 
leaves give evidence of decay, and these 
are removed from time to time. A little 
frost would now be of advantage in order 
to further the wheeling of manure to 
vacant places. Lying, as we do, practic¬ 
ally on the sea coast, considerable use is 
made of Seaweed as manure, and the 
recent gales have washed inboard a large 
quantity of good “ wrack,” which will l>e 
selected and put ready for carting as re¬ 
quired. Seaweed is valuable either in a 
fresh state or when rotted, and its value 
as a retainer of moisture has been amply 
demonstrated during the past summer. 
Vegetable brakes manured with this sub¬ 
stance never showed signs of distress 
during the drought, and a young planta¬ 
tion of Raspberry canes which had been 
well dressed with decayed weed bore a 
record crop. A little knowledge of the 
different kinds of Seaweed is of value, for 
while all have certain good qualities, 
there are some richer in nitrogen than 
others. Personally, when it can be 
obtained, I prefer to use Fucus digitatus, 
but F. serratus, in the absence of the 
former, is not to be despised. When 
these are once pointed out to a novice in 
Seaweed there is no further difficulty in 
recognising them. All Celery has now 
been finally earthed up. The later 
varieties will be much superior to the first 
planted kinds. The supply of vegetables 
of all kinds has, so far. been well main¬ 
tained, and forced produce is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary, although it is being 
attended to. Small quantities of Seakale 
and Asparagus can be readily forced now- 
in boxes placed on hot-water piles and 
kept dark. 

Fruit. — During the week all Red 
Currants have been pruned, cleaned, and 
manured. Raspberry plantations have 
been finally thinned, but as there is still 
a considerable quantity of foliage on the 
canes training will be deferred for a time. 
The canes are always trained in the old- 
fashioned “bowers,” and as the crops are 
invariably very heavy, and the fruit, indi¬ 
vidually, of a large size, I have never con¬ 
sidered it necessary to alter the method of 
■ training. “Bowering” has the further 
advantage of being much more expeditious 
than tying cancs separately to a trellis, 
and in weedy ground the stools are more 
easily kept dean. Gooseberries are 
almost ready for attention, but owing to 
the mild weather the leaves are hanging 
beyond the usual time. Similarly the wall- 
trees, and especially Pears, are retaining 
their foliage longer than is customary, 
and this causes a certain delay. During 
the week Peach and Nectarine-trees— 
Stirling Castle and Humboldt respectively 
—grow ing in a case, have been untied and 
cleaned. Retying will be undertaken at 
once. These nre young trees, and are 


rapidly furnishing the allotted space. 
Young*growths are well ripened and fruit- 
buds both numerous and prominent. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 

PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 
CARNATION SOCIETY. 

Deoembek 3bd, 1913. 

The fifteenth exhibition of this society was 
held at the Royal Horticultural Hall on 
the above-named date and proved, both 
from the exhibition standpoint and that 
of spectacular display, to be the best of 
its kind to date. In the latter respect it 
was considerably assisted by the groups 
remaining from the Horticultural Societ . s 
meeting the day before, the large exhibit 
of Apples from British Columbia sti!i 
occupyiug the western end of the Hall. 
Without this, however, the Carnation ex¬ 
hibits might well have occupied the whole 
of the Central Hall, so greatly increased 
were the entries as compared with those 
of former exhibitions. On the occasion 
under review the two annexes were filled 
with the dinner-table exhibits, and these, 
as usual, attracted a good deal of notice, 
if we except many of the single vase 
classes and those particularly from 
amateur growers, the flowers were of ex¬ 
cellent quality with, in the main, a fairly 
keen competition throughout. In the ex¬ 
cepted instances there was not wanting 
proof that many flowers had been kept too 
long, hence freshness and good colour were 
lacking. Seven novelties gained an award 
of merit, though in this we think the com¬ 
mittee acted in a too generous spirit. For 
several hours the Hall was inconveniently 
crowded, and visitors could only move 
about with difficulty. 

For a group of cut Carnations not less 
than twelve varieties arranged on the floor 
in a semi-circular space, the first prize for 
which was a silver cup presented by Ameri¬ 
can florists, only one competitor came 
forward, Mr. C Engleinaun, Saffron 
Walden, taking the premier award with a 
splendid lot. His best vases were Sunstar 
(yellow), Queen Alexandra (pink), Scarlet 
Glow, Regina (pink), Triumph (crimson), 
Carola (maroon), and Harlequin (fancy). 
It was a highly attractive group and well 
merited the award. For three vases of 
twelve blooms each of a British-raised 
novelty distributed since January, 1911, 
Messrs. G. Fairbairn and Sons, Carlisle, 
were first with their new scarlet and helio¬ 
trope fancy, Cinderella, the leading prize 
being a challenge cup presented by Mr. 
.1. S. Brunton. For three vases of Ameri¬ 
can novelties under similar conditions Mr. 
Englemann was in the leading place, 
winning the challenge cup presented by the 
American Carnation Society with White 
Wonder, Northport (cerise), and En¬ 
chantress Supreme. Mr II. T. Mason, 
Hampton Hill, was second with Rosette, 
White Wonder, and Enchantress Supreme. 
For twelve vases of Carnations In twelve 
varieties, 23 blooms of each, to lie judged 
for quality and variety, only two competi¬ 
tors came to the front, Mr. C. Englemann 
securing the first prize, a silver-gilt 
challenge cup value 50 guineas, presented 
by Mr. George Monro, junr., with a magni¬ 
ficent lot. The finer vases were Sunstar 
(yellow), Fanny (scarlet and pink fancy). 
Scarlet Carola, Elektra, Snowstorm and 
White Perfection (whites), Carola 
(maroon). Triumph (crimson), and Lady 
Northeliffe. Messrs. Allwood Brothers 
were the only other competitors and were 
a good second, receiving a gold medal from 
the society by reason of the excellence of 
the flowers staged. Mary Allwood, 
Triumph, White Wonder, Mikado, Rosette, 
Mrs. Ward, Fnirmount, Empire Day, 
Scarlet Glow, and La Rayonnante were 
all superb. From mariy points of view 
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this was the premier class of the show, 
demonstrating high cultural excellence 
and the resources of the competing firms. 
The exhibits were a great attraction 
throughout the day. In the class for 
twenty-live blooms of any one variety, 
Enchantress, Lady Meyer, or similar 
colour, the Newport Nurseries, Limited, 
Newport, Easex, occupied first place with 
Lady Meyer, Mr. JL). M. Collins, Swanley, 
following with Enchantress. For a simi¬ 
lar lot selected from such as Pink Delight 
and similar colours, Mr. Englemann took 
first prize with Lucy, a piuk of a brighter 
shade than May Day. in a similar class 
for varieties selected from Kose Pink En¬ 
chantress, Wlnsor, and the like, Mr. 
Englemann was again first with Pioneer, 
Mr. W. A. Sherwood, Hampton Hill, 
coming second with Winsor. For twenty- 
five blooms of any one variety of the colour 
of Mrs 1-avisoII or Mrs. U. W. Ward, 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, stood 
well to the front with Gorgeous, the superb 
vase of this novelty attracting a good deal 
of attention; second, Mr. Englemann, 
with Rosette, and third, the Newport 
Nursery, Limited, with Mrs. O. W. Ward 
In the white-flowered class, twenty-five 
blooms any one variety, there were seven 
competitors, all showing White Perfection 
save one, who had White Enchantress. 
The first three prizes were secured with 
White Perfection. Mr H. T. Mason, 
Hampton Hill, Messrs. P. Lo/ell and Co., 
Worthing, and Mr. Englemann taking 
them in the order named. The first prize 
lot was excellent. The scarlet-flowered 
class brought out live competitors, Messrs. 
Wells, Limited, taking the leading piuce 
with the new American variety Champiou 
(which was also awarded the special silver- 
gilt medal for the best vase in classes 
8-13); second, Mr. W. A. Sherwood, 
Hampton Hill, who had good well-coloured 
flowers of Scarlet Glow', and third, Mr. 
Englemann, who showed Beacon. In the 
crimson-flowered class the Newport Nur¬ 
series were first with a bright lot of 
Triumph; second, Mr. Englemann with 
Carols; third, Mr. H. T. Mason, who 
showed Warrior. In the any other self 
class not included in the foregoing, 
Messrs. Allwood were placed first with 
Mary Allwood, a fine lot of flowers show- 
ing this fine variety to perfection; second, 
Mr. Euglemann, who showed Mikado. 
The first prize in the fancy class was taken 
by Mr. Englemann, who had Sunstar 
(yellow, lightly touched scarlet). For 
twelve blooms any registered variety not 
in commerce there were seven competitors, 
Messrs. Wells, Limited, Merstham, being 
placed first with flmmpion; second, 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., who had 
Gorgeous. 

The class for one vase of Carnations 
arranged for decorative effect brought 
twelve competitors, the first prize going to 
Mr. J. Shaw, gardener to Mr. O. W. E. 
Iledley, Carbridge-on-Tyne, whose mixed 
vase contained Triumph, Baroness de 
Ilrienen, White Wonder, and Enchantress. 
For a dinner-table decoration of Carna¬ 
tions, open to all members, Mrs. Bide and 
Mrs. Alex Ilobinson occupied first and 
second places respectively with excelleutly- 
arranged tables, Mr. it. F. Felton, Han¬ 
over Square, being placed third with an 
arrangement generally regarded as heavy. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Gardener leaving employment (P. L. W.). 
— (1) There is a general custom by which 
u gardener leaving his employer is entitled 
to a month’s notice. Of course, if there 
had been an agreement, that would put 
aside any question of custom; but, In the 
absence of an agreement, custom prevails. 
Moreover, the CY/irtS will havgbegurd to 
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what is reasonable under the circum¬ 
stances. I think, therefore, you ought to 
give him a month's notice. (2) While you 
are liable to give him a month's notice, 
he is equally liable to give you a month's 
notice. If he wants to give you a week's 
notice it is for you to determine whether 
you will accept that. (3) In the absence 
of any agreement, either in writing or 
verbally, you are not compelled to pay his 
expenses of moving out. The fact that 
you gave him a contribution towards his 
expenses when moving in does not of 
necessity imply any agreement to do the 
same when he moves out of the cottage. 
(4) You are not under any obligation to 
give him compensation for vegetables, 
etc., left in his cottage garden, but, of 
course, ns a good employer you would, 
naturally, allow him to move anything he 
had planted of his own accord, provided 
he left the garden for his successor in 
practically the same state as it was when 
he himself entered.—B abristf.b. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Flowers for greenhouse (Constant Reader). 
—For the spring you can have bulbs in variety 
in the way of Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, 
Crocuses, etc. These you can pot up now, but 
they will, of course, be very poor compared 
with those that should have been potted up in 
October. In the summer you can have a wide 
selection of suitable plants, including Fuchsias, 
Ivy-leaved and Zonal Pelargoniums, Coleuses, 
Petunias, Cannas, Heliotropes, and many 
others. These you can purchase in the early 
spring in small plants, and grow them on for 
tne summer, while for the autumn you can 
have Liliuma and early and late-flowering 
Chrysanthemums. 

Marguerite leaves, injury to (J. D .).—The 
leaf of the Marguerite you wend has been 
attacked by the grub of the Marguerite Daisy- 
fly, which, as you will see, bores between the 
upper and the lower cuticles of the leaves, in 
which, if you examine them, you will Hud the 
grubs. The Cineraria leaf has been attacked 
in the same way. The only remedy is to pick 
ol! all the affected leaves, as no insecticide can 
reach the grubs. If the leaves are all as bad 
as those you send, theu the only way in the 
case of the Marguerites is to cut the plants 
down and make a fresh start, in the case of 
the Cineraria, this, of course, cannot be done. 
If you persistently destroy the grubs, so that 
none can develop you will soon get rid of 
them. The Salvia leaf has been attacked by 
thrips, the best remedy for which is to syringe 
the plants with Quassia extract and soft soap, 
paraffin emulsion, or Gishurst compound. 

Single - flowered Chrysanthemums for 
market (A Would-be Grower ).—A dozen of the 
better sorts for market are the following :— 
Mrs. W. Buckingham is a good November free- 
flowering pink sort. Nellie Hiding, a free- 
flowering October variety, may be grown out¬ 
doors: it is better to give some slight protec¬ 
tion, however, in case of bad weather; colour, 
reddish salmon. Joan Edwards, a newer 
November-flowering kind, of a pleasing pink 
colour, should be partially disbudded. CharleH 
Kingsley, a large-llowered buttercup-yellow, 
blooms in November. Celia is another lemon- 
yellow sort, having a stiff habit that makes 
it so useful for cut flowers. Portia, as a 
severely disbudded variety, is grand; the 
flowers are very large, of a bright rich-red 
tone of colour (November). Jessica is a large 
flower of fairly easy culture; colour, rich red¬ 
dish' bronze, with gold tips ami narrow white 
zone round yellow disc. Snowflake, a large, 
pure-white flower, keeps well; when disbudded, 
very flue (November). Mrs. W. Higgs is a 
rather full single with broad florets; colour, 
pale pink, with white zone round disc 
(November). Sir Geo. Bullougb, a free-flower¬ 
ing sort, makes a fine show in late November 
and December; colour, rich yellow. Saudown 
Eadiance is one of the largest and best, of the 
bright chestnut-crimson sorts, flowering in 
November. Merstham Jewel is a very distinot 
flower of large size; colour, reddish terra¬ 
cotta with gold tips. FlowerB from late buds 
are almost red. The members of the Edith 
Pagram family of large-llowered singles are 
all very good, and they travel well. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Henry Edward Joly —It is impossible to say, 
all depending on the cultivation you can give 
the plants. If well grown they should flower 

in two or three years.- David Ker .—Any of 

the large firms who grow fruit-trees largely 

should bo able to supply you.- A. It. N .— 

Without seeing your garden it is somewhat 
difficult to advise you, but we should advise 
you to lay the space you mention down in 


Grass and cut out simple beds in it, making 
groups of the best Hybrid Tea and other 

Hoses.- Edith. —Without seeing your Vines 

it is difficult to advise you. Your best plan 
will be to consult some practical gardener in 
your neighbourhood and get him to prune the 
Vines. We should also advise you to procure 
a copy of “ Vines and Vine Culture," post free 
for 5s. 6d., from Mrs. Barron, 13, Sutton Court- 

road, Chiswick. London. W.- Miss Lillington. 

—The only way to find out what manure is 
best suited to the various soils, samples of 
which you send us, is to have them analysed, 
and in this way find out what constituents are 
required._ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants .—J. Martin Cunningham .— 
1, One of the many forms of Rhododendron 
arboreum; 2, Please send more complete speci¬ 
men of the Orchid. We cannot name from a 

single bloom.- T. L. Garone. —Asarum cana- 

dense (Wild Ginger). This curious little plant 
which you send resembles the Cyclamen in 
the leaves, but is of no value in the garden. 
It bears in the spring curious browniBh-purple 
flowers, borne very close to the ground. In all 

E robability your plant has flowered, but you 

ave failed to see the blooms.- Miss Cham - 

pernowne. —Cannot name wifchont flowers. 

Names of fruits.— S. J. —Very poor speci¬ 
mens of Kibston Pippin. They have evidently 

been gathered too soon.- Miss Neville. —1, 

Margil; 2, Belle Pontoise; 3, Wellington. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Messrs. D. and W. Croll, Dundee.— Rose Cata¬ 
logue for 1913-lJf. 

Haagb and Schmidt, Erfurt.—Trade Seed Cata¬ 
logue for 1913-1U. 

Miss IIemus, Holdfast, Upton-on-Severn.— 
Mainly about Sweet Peas. 

Books received.—" The National Hose 

Society’s Official Catalogue of Roses.’’ 1914 

edition.-" Echoes: A Book of Verse," by 

A. L. H. Anderson. London : Elkin Matthews, 

Cork-street.-" The Shelley Sweet Peas and 

their Culture." Part I. —Lists. Part II. —The 
Culture of Sweet Peas. Fourth edition. T. H. 
Dipnall, near Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON DEC. 2, 1913. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

C'attlcya Maggie Raphael, the Dell var., from Baron Bnuio 
Scbroeder, Englefield Green. 

Awards of Merit. 

Laelio-Cattleya, Mrs. Temple, var. Dreadnought, from Mr. 
C. T. Phillips, Seven oaks; Udontogloasum Satume riola- 
I'oiun, from Mons. Henri Graire, Amiens ; Odontioda Latona, 
Goodson's var.. from Mr. W. 8. Goodson, Putney; Lalio- 
Cattleya Auto-Doiu, from Messrs. MeBean, Cooksbridge, 
Cypripedium Strelsu, from Mr. W. R. Lee, Hey wood, Lanca¬ 
shire ; Cypripedium Goliath, from Mr. W. R. Lee. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora.—M essrs. Cypher and Son, Cheltenham; 
Messrs. Flory und Black, Langley, .Slough; Messrs. Stuart 
I Low and Co., Enfield; Messrs. Bander and Bon, St. Albans 

Silver Ranksian.- Messrs. Hassail and Co...Southgate, 
N. : Mr. Henry Dixon, Wandsworth. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Awards of Merit. 

Chrysanthemum Maud Jeffries, from Ll.-Col. Rt Hon 
Mark Lockwood, C.V.O., Bishops Hall, Romford; Violet 
Kaiser Wilhelm, from Mr. T. Johnsou, Shuftesbury ; Begonia 
Rosalind, from Messrs. J. VeitchandSons; Chrysanthemum 
Cardinal, from Messrs. J Veit eh and Sons; Chrysanthemum 
Commodore, f/orn Mr. E. Moeatta, Woburn Place, Addle- 
stone (Gr., Mr. T. Stevenson); Primula inalacoides plena, 
from Bees Ltd., Liverpool. 

Medals. 

Gold.— Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, for Carna¬ 
tions. 

Silver Gilt Flora. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, for Carnations; Messrs. May und Sons, Edmonton, 
for Poinsettias, c*le.; Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons. Ltd , 
Chelsea, for Begonias. 

Silver Gilt BanksIAN. Messrs. W. Cutbush and Bon, 
High gate, for Carnations and Shrubs; Mr. C. F. Raphael, 
Porter's Park, Shenley (Gr , Mr. Grubb), for Carnations; 
Lt.-CoL Right Hon. Mark Lockwood, Romford, for Chry¬ 
santhemums. 

Silver Flora.— Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, for Carna¬ 
tions ; Messrs. W. Wells, Ltd., MerfithaiTi, for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

Silver Banksian.— Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
for Primula obeoniea; MeBsrs. Wills and Segur, Onslow- 
eresceut, 8. Kensington, for miscellaneous greenhouse 
plants; Messrs. Young and Co., Cheltenham, for Camat ions. 

Bronze Flora.— Mr. W. La wren son, Yarm, for Carna¬ 
tions. 

Bronze Banksian -Misses Pryee and Fyfe, Lee, for 
Chrysanthemums ; Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, for berried 
plants, ety. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Medals. 

Gold Medal.—B ritish Columbia, for exhibit of Apples; 
Messrs. H. Catinull and Sons, .Swanley, Kent, for collection 
of Apples. 

Hooo Memorial Medal.- The Hon Vicory Gibbs, 
Aldeuhaw House, Elstrec (Gr., Mr. E. Beckett), for collec¬ 
tion of fruit. 

Silver Gilt Knioutian.— Rt. Hou. Lord North, Wrov 
ton Abbey, Banfiury (Gr., Mr. E. R. James), for collection 
of Onions. ’ 

.Silver Hankkian. — Messrs. Jos. Carter unji^>., Ruymu 
Park, t'orvoUectiOH of Capsicums. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Pyrus japonic..— Very welcome to-day 
(December 13th) is the lirst cluster of 
flower on P. japouica. On a south wall, 
at the foot of au old Wistaria, this line 
shrub is always early, and, with a con¬ 
tinuance of the mikl weather, it will soon 
be ablaze.—W. McG., Jlalmne. 

Strawberries blooming unseasonably.— 
Looking through a Strawberry brake on 
December 10th I observed quite a number 
of |ilauts carrying fully-expanded trusses 
of bloom. Interesting only as an indica¬ 
tion of mild and unseasonable weather, 
one would have been more gratified by 
their absence.—W. McG. 

“Rex" on bedding.— I have only just 
seen a letter from “ Hex,” in September 
13th issue, in which he denounces all who 
do not believe in his bedding plants, and 
says that we of another school have 
nothing to substitute for it. I wish he 
would send me Ills address. I thiuk I 
could eouvert him. If he has never seen 
a practical substitute it is nearly time he 
was shown one.—W. It. 

The Christmas Rose in nature.— So many 
eases of failure in the growth of the 
Christmas Rose occur that I wrote to M. 
Correvon as to its usual natural habitat. 
He replies : “Iltdleborus niger grows in the 
alpine, stony, and limestone meadows of 
the south-eastern Alps We have it only 
in tile Canton Tessin here. I found it in 
all the Alps of Lombardy and South Tyrol, 
particularly in the Dolomites, in the north 
side sliqies between stones, or in woods, 
in rather shady situations. Very, very 
common. Always in deep soil formed of 
leaf-mould, etc.”—YV. 

Apple King of Tompkins County. In 

reference to “ YY'. J. Farmer's” remarks 
on Apples 111 Devonshire, in (lie issue of 
December Mb, page TSti, asking for the ex¬ 
perience of growers of the Apple King of 
Tompkins County in this county, I have 
grown it for more than twenty years. It 
thrives well ill the garden, also as a 
grafted tree In (lie orchard, the soil of 
which is a heavy clay, and hears very 
handsome fruit. I do uot agree with 
“ YV. J. Farmer ” that it can lie compared 
in flavour with Cox’s Orange Pippin, but 
it is a desirable Apple—juicy and perfect 
in colour and shape, and keeps well into 
February and March. I sent a few speci¬ 
mens to an American friend, who re¬ 
marked, if we grew such Apples in Eng¬ 
land, lie diil not know why we sent, lo 
America for Apples,C., Aximuxler. 
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A winter-blooming; Cherry. -The mikl 
autumn days have brought us mauy wel¬ 
come things, but most distinct is a delicate 
and charming little Cherry full of flower 
coming at the same time from Sir Henry 
York and Mr. T. Smith. It is named 
Miquelianu, hut we are not quite sure of 
the name yet. It is hardy, and in open 
soils and oil sheltered hanks and other 
places among choice shrubs and dwarf 
flowering trees will add a new grace to 
the winter garden. 

Meconopsis slnuata lobata. — There 
seems to be a good deal of confusion about 
the nomenclature of the line genus 
Meconopsis. Mr. Arnott describes the 
flowers of M. sinuata lobata as “burnished 
purple.” I raised here a quantity of 
this s]>ecies from seed sent from Kew in 
1911; it flowered abundantly last summer, 
the petals being clear sky-blue, as in M. 
aculeata, except two or three plants which 
bore white flowers. In no case was the 
plant more than 2 feet high. Mr. Arnott's 
description flts more nearly with what I 
grow here as M. pauiculata, which reaches 
a height of 3 feet to 4 feet, with purple 
flowers.— Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Sending plants not ordered and not 
wanted. —I heartily agree with those of 
your correspondents who are calling 
attention to the very annoying way 
nurserymen have of sending other 
plants in place of those ordered. I 
have very little ground. It is, therefore, 
most trying when, after careful reading 
up and study of ltoses at good shows, one 
is put off with what is already in one's 
own garden even when the fact has been 
stated that only those ordered are to be 
sent. I have had to give up ordering from 
any hut the old first-class firms, who, 
though my orders are small, are careful of 
m.v wishes. It is most unwise of the trade. 
—O. M. T. 

The Gloire de Lorraine Begonias.— Fine 
as are the new winter-flowering Begonias, 
which are rapidly coining to the front, it 
is questionable if any of them will oust 
the Gloire de Lorraine varieties from tlieir 
position as decorative plants for winter. 
When well grown they are lovely, with 
their masses of neat, not too large flowers 
in the greatest abundance. This winter 
there is a very fine display of the old 
Glolro de Lorraine, the variety Mrs. 
Rothschild, and Turnford Hall at Castle- 
milk, Lockerbie, the seat of Sir R. W. 
Ruchannn-Jardine, Bart. Mr. John 
Jeffrey, the gardener, grows these 
Begonias extremely well, and a large 
house full of them presented a brilliant 


and pleasing sight the other day. Some 
of the plants were as 1 much as 3 fefit 
through, and all were in perfect condi¬ 
tion. In another house a set of the new’ 
winter-flow’ering Begonias is grown.—S. 
Arnott. 

Single Pyrethrums.— I think the taste 
for single Pyrethrums is increasing. One 
reason is that the flowers are perhaps 
more suitable for table decoration, being 
lighter and more graceful than those of 
the double sorts. I have long since 
formed the opinion that to get the best 
from Pyrethrums one ought to be content 
to grow plants of a moderate size, as then 
the results are better in every way. To 
this end it is l>cst to divide them in the 
late autumn, as weather serves, or in the 
spring. They like a good loamy soil, en¬ 
riched with manure, and in the spring a 
mulch of old manure about them helps, 
especially should a dry time follow. 
Whilst division of roots is the popular 
plan of increasing them, it should lie borne 
in mind that seed sow r n one year will pro¬ 
vide blooming plants by another year, and 
that now and again one gets plants produc¬ 
ing flowers of great merit.—W. F. D. 

Nierembergia frutescens.— This, I sup¬ 
pose, is the species represented in the 
illustration at page 723 of Gardening 
Illustrated. I have had plants survive 
the winter and bloom well the following 
year, hut in a general way they perish 
from the combined influence of cold and 
wet. I do not know if this species is much 
used in bedding arrangements nowadays, 
but I remember the time w’hen we could 
not get enough to supply the demand. It 
came into favour as an edging plant with 
Koniga maritima, Cerastium tomentosum, 
O. Biebersteini, Centaurea caiididisslma. 
and I remember that I put in many days 
inserting cuttings. We did no summer 
propagation of the Nierembergia, the wood 
being so wiry at that season, but kept 
stock plants in pots, which, being root- 
hound, readily resi>onded to warmth in 
spring and furnished cuttings wdiich rooted 
freely. It w’as also much used for window’- 
boxes and hanging baskets.—J. Cornhill. 

Talauma Hodgsoni.— This is one of the 
most conspicuous plants in the Temperate 
House at Kew, w’here a tine specimen 
occupies a considerable space in the north¬ 
east corner. It has attained a height of 
30 feet or 35 feet, and has had to he cut 
back on several occasions through coming 
into contact with the glass. The large 
evergreen leaves are each from 1$ foot, to 
2 feet long, and up to 9 inches in width. 
The flowers are fra gran I and .showy, hut, 
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unfortunately, they last but a short time. 
Before expansion they are noticeable for 
some weeks as large, round, I’lum- 
coloured buds, the colour intensifying as 
the buds approach expansion. When fully 
open the flowers are upwards of 0 Inches 
in diameter, and are composed of creamy- 
white, fleshy petals. A native of the 
Sikkim Himalaya, it is met with in forests 
as a small tree up to 40 feet in height, 
often occupying rather stiff soil. Here it 
appears to thrive satisfactorily in well- 
drained loam containing a little peat. It 
might succeed out-of-doors in a few 
favoured localities in Cornwall and in the 
Seilly Islands, although it appears to be 
more tender than many of tire Himalayan 
plants which grow so well in those locali¬ 
ties.—L. * 

Primula malacoides damping _In a re¬ 

cent issue an Argyleshire correspondent 
asks for information as to P. malacoides 
damping. Like other Primulas under 
glass, this is very impatient of anything 
lesembling excess of moisture, and it re¬ 
sents in an equal degree the slightest ap¬ 
proach to “mugginess” in the atmosphere. 
In practice, while it does well (generally 
speaking) with me in a moderately-heated 
greenhouse, I find the best results during 
late autumn and early winter from plants 
grown in an entirely unheated house. The 
soil used in potting is purposely made very 
poor, and at all times water is given 
sparingly. If your Argyleshire corre¬ 
spondent lives near the sea, the more 
humid conditions which prevail in such a 
situation may conceivably have something 
to do with the damping, for, in a similar 
position, I incline to attribute to this, oc¬ 
casional failures in my own case. By 
growing cool, watering sparingly, and, 
above all, avoiding overcrowding, much 
may be done to maintain a healthy condi¬ 
tion in P. malacoides, which, I may say, 
is still in bloom outside here (December 
12th). —Kirkcudbright. 

Daphne Mezereum.— It would lie interest¬ 
ing if some of your readers could give the 
reason why this desirable shrub fails fo 
establish itself with me, grown in sandy 
loam enriched with leaf-mould. In n 
cottage garden only some 200 yards 
distant it thrives admirably grown in the 
ordinary soil ol the garden. Seedlings 
come freely and plants develop into good- 
sized hushes, which are a pleasing sight 
when in full bloom, and are certainly 
interesting when laden with their 
brightly-coloured berries later. I have 
planted in different jiositlons and on 
several occasions, yet with but poor re¬ 
sults. In the cottage garden referred to 
the seeds fall of their own accord, 
germinate, and in due time numbers of 
plants apiiear, often to be destroyed in 
the course of cropping because they were 
not required. The fleshy nature of its 
roots does not suggest n peaty soil as 
being requisite, and for which leaf-mould 
is often adopted as a good substitute. It 
is passing strange, and apparently beyond 
explanation, why certain plants revel in 
one garden without any particular atten¬ 
tion, and yet in another, which may be 
closely adjacent, nothing will induce a 
satisfactory growth. Daphnes in their 
several varieties, but none, perhaps, more 
so than this harbinger of spring, are 
favourites with most plant lovers,—\V. S. 

The barber in the garden.— Those who 
are of the same mind as Mr. Pearce (p. 
SI2) will no doubt make the type of garden 
that they like, hut I think that clipped 
shrubs, etc., are extremely undesirable. 
The closer that we keep to Nature the 
more plensing will be the result. Nature 
is a profound mystery, but we, as part of 
Nature, are so constituted that, with few 
exceptions, the wUd'nvavwnrdncSs of uu- 
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controlled Nature is vastly more agreeable 
to us than the prim park. Who would 
exchange the wilds for the best-kept park? 
What we want are wild parks rather than 
tiim, expensively-cultivated grounds. Of 
course, in a garden we cannot be entirely 
wild and must compromise, hut the nearer 
we keep to the natural example the more 
pleasing will he the result. In an article 
in this paper entitled “ What Cornwall is 
Like ” I referred to grounds that were 
about tlie most beautiful that I have ever 
seen, and these, though containing many 
plants that do not grow wild in this coun¬ 
try, were, nevertheless, so tastefully 
a l ranged and mai aged that no primness 
obtruded itself on one’s mind, and there 
existed the most delightful harmony with¬ 
out any violation of natural appearauees. 
— W J F/RHEU. 

Tufted Pansies in December.— Friends 
of mine in the country have often written 
or have told me of the beauty of their 
Tufted Pansies in mild seasons quite late 
in the year, and occasionally I have re¬ 
ceived a bunch of a yellow rayless self 1 
raised many years ago, named Mrs. E. A. 
Cade, in the dead of winter and in Christ¬ 
mas week to show its free-flowering and 
Its quality of blossoming when all other 
varieties have ceased to bloom. The 
extraordinary mild season of late has in¬ 
duced quite a large number of Tufted Pan¬ 
sies to flower in my garden, which is only 
just outside the five-mile radius of Char¬ 
ing Cross. Atmospheric conditions here 
are very different from those that prevail 
in country gardens, consequently I am dis¬ 
posed to regard the flowering of my Tufted 
Pansies so late in the year as unusual. I 
made a dainty gathering of blossoms this 
morning (December 2nd), and I noted 
quite a number of varieties making a 
brave show, among others being Lark, 
A. S. Farber, Enchantress, Kathleen 
Mavourneen, Mrs. E. A. Cade, Swan, 
Goalkeeper, Sultan (velvety, almost 
black), Mrs. Chichester, Hlghgate Cream, 
■Tames Pilling, Kitty Bell, and Nellie 
Chapman.—D. B. Crane. 

Staking plants.— Staking is an evil—a 
necessary evil, it will be admitted, but 
still an evil—which should as far as pos¬ 
sible be concealed. Many gardeners seem 
to take a pride In the size, number, and 
aggressiveness of the supports used by 
them, and, as a consequence, in such cases 
the attention which should be focussed on 
floral beauty is distracted by these in¬ 
artistic adjuncts. I have lately observed 
two glaring instances of how staking 
should not be done. In the first, some 
splendid auratum Lilies were firmly 
fastened to large posts fully a foot higher 
than the flowers and of quite unnecessary 
diameter. In the second, large-flowered 
Chrysanthemums, standing in a conserva¬ 
tory, hnd each flower-stalk closely tied to 
bright-yellow Bamboo-canes, which over¬ 
topped the blooms by many inches. 
Bamboos and other light-coloured stakes 
should be painted a dull green, and as 
soon as the plants have completed their 
growth should lie cut down ns low as is 
consistent with giving secure support. In 
the garden staking is often left until too 
late, the result being that the plants pre¬ 
sent a bunched-up appearance, which 
much detracts from their beauty. Star- 
worts and other tall, herbaceous plants 
should have several thin eaues inserted in 
the clumps while in growth, and loosely 
looped together with tarred twine rather 
than that one large stnko should lie used, 
although the latter may easily lie added 
in the midst of the clump when growth 
is almost finished ns an additional 
security and without being noticeable. 
Lilies can lie easily secured to 4 feet 
Bamboos inserlod 1 foot iuto the ground. 


If care is necessary in the staking of 
border plants, it is even more needful in 
the case of those grown in pots which are 
intended to be used for Indoor decoration. 
Freesias are very lovely, but are often 
rendered unpleasing by the nature of their 
supports. Stilt wire, painted to match the 
colour of the leaves, is inconspicuous and 
does not detract from their graceful con¬ 
tour. In all cases where staking is a ne¬ 
cessity a study should be made of how 
best to create the impression that .the 
plant is growing unsupported.— Wyndham 
Fitzheroert. 

Autumn-planted Bamboos.— It is not 

quite clear to me why the planting of 
Bamboos is so often said to be better 
carried out in spring—April or May— 
when they do so exceedingly well if re¬ 
planted in early autumn. -My experience 
is that October is distinctly more 
advantageous than the month of April. 
The object of the deferred planting by 
some is because the soil temperature 
would be rising, and would aid root action. 
In October, especially after a dry summer, 
there is quite an active root movement, 
and if it is necessary to lift and divide 
them at all I hold that this is the better 
season to do it. In October the soil has 
not lost its summer warmth, and when 
roots are inclined to activity they quickly 
take possession of new soil. This is my 
experience of Bamboo planting spread 
over several years. Only this autumn I 
had occasion to remove quite a number 
with a view to extending their culture, and 
they have all of them, in several kinds, 
the appearance at the present time of 
being quite happily re-established. Some 
ot them, too, were divided hard—that is to 
say, they were cut into small portions— 
yet no semblance of failure is seen, nor 
has it been so in other years. Planted in 
April there would, in the majority of 
eases, be a need for watering more or less 
regularly, because then the weather is 
often dry, the air keen, and sun gaining 
much strength. In October none of these 
things is necessary.—W. S. 

Late Chrysanthemums _One result of 

the somewhat abnormal climatic condi¬ 
tions during the greater part of November 
and December has been the bringing to a 
speedy close of the flowering of the late 
Chrysanthemums. For many years past 
the leading market growers have main¬ 
tained supplies of Chrysanthemums well 
into January, and sometimes so late as 
February, with little or no difficulty. 
There is little chance of ’such good for¬ 
tune during the present festive season, 
however. The mild weather that pre¬ 
vailed during the period first mentioned in 
these notes encouraged a somewhat rapid 
development of the buds and flowers of the 
late-flowering Chrysanthemums, so that. 
Instead of being in a position to market a 
large number of flowers at this season, 
the leading growers have to bemoan the 
fact that the season has almost closed. 
One very large grower said to me yester¬ 
day (December 15th) that he now had only 
white Chrysanthemums that he could send 
to market. All coloured flowers in his ex¬ 
tensive collection were finished. It is 
much the same with others. One grower 
of several hundred thousand plants said: 

“ I have only 2,000 plants left, and these 
will not last me beyond Christmas.” This 
must mean a very considerable loss to 
men who are accustomed to reap a rich 
harvest from these flowers during the 
latter part of Iteoember and throughout 
January. The method of culture observed 
by these leading growers is a very care¬ 
fully-considered one; nothing is left to 
chance, but against abnormal climatic 
conditions they cannot very well contend. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

POOLS IN HOCK GARDEN. 
Numerous are the books that have been 
written to help the amateur in this in¬ 
teresting work, but in none of them have I 
seen mentioned a device I have adopted 
as a substitute for the natural pool, which 
in many otherwise perfect gardens is lack¬ 
ing. In my case I had only a flat piece of 
dry, waste ground to work upon, and, 
armed with my nephew’s (Mr. L. B. Mere¬ 
dith’s) “Rock Gardens,’’ I planned, exca- 


improvised pools made quite a pretty 
feature in the landscape. Their useful¬ 
ness almost exceeded their beauty, for in 
dry weather I was able to water the 
precious alpine plants every evening with 
little or no trouble in the way of water¬ 
carrying, my pools providing all that was 
needed. They were refilled in the morn¬ 
ing by the gardener from the water- 
barrow'. I find that water-loving plants 
like the proximity of a tub, for though 
their roots cannot penetrate it, they ob¬ 
tain a certain amount of moisture from 
exhalation. 

The photograph on page S43 gives an 
idea of the appearance of one of these 
1kx>1s, which are such an addition to a 


old wells and among stones in damp situa 
tions. Polypodium vulgare is often found 
growing on old trees where decay is 
setting in. I have often found Antir¬ 
rhinums growing on old walls and flower- 
ing profusely. Wallflowers also will grow 
fieely under similar conditions, and there 
are many other plants which may be 
added where one has an old wall to cover. 
—E. H. 


GREY AND SILVER-LEAVED PLANTS 
IN DECEMBER. 

I suppose that in this extraordinary 
1 winter, half the gardeners in England will 
be sending to the gardening newspapers 
long lists of the plants which are now 



Saponaria ocymoides growing on rockwork. From a photograph sent by Mrs. Delves Broughton, 

Delverne, Farnham, Surrey. 


rated, built up, till there arose a minia¬ 
ture, but by no means unattractive, 
semblance of a mountain dell, and rugged 
scar, as seen in the figure on this page. 

The mountain tarn was missing—an 
apparently irremediable loss, for the ex¬ 
pense of laying on water from the main 
supply could not lie contemplated. Neces¬ 
sity being the mother of invention, I in¬ 
vested in several old petrol barrels, had 
them sawn across, and the tubs thus made 
buried in suitable positions about the rock 
garden—one low down at the foot of a 
stony watercourse, another half-way up 
in a basin of the hillside. By judicious 
arrangement of stone and creeping plants 
* the edges of these tubs were completely 
hidden, and when filled with water my 
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rock garden from which natural water is 
absent. Mrs. Delves Broughton. 

Delverne, Farnham, Surrey. 


Hardy Ferns on walls.— Occasionally we 
may find an old, crumbling wall, in a 
partially shaded position, well furnished 
with Ferns in a natural manner. The 
wall Rue (Asplenium Ruta murnria) when 
at home is very interesting. Asplenium 
Trichomaues does better near the 
bottom of the wall, Adiantum cap ill us 
Veneris will grow in a sheltered rockery, 
and in a suitable position will develop into 
a very interesting mass, as also will the 
Polypodiums and Hart’s Tongues. The 
1 last named love moisture and may often 
be found growing thickly in the mouths of 


flowering in thejr gardens. I fancy it is 
the same everywhere, and that this year, 
for once, the favoured people who usually 
write about Christmas time “ Notes from 
a Devonshire Garden,” which are calcu¬ 
lated to make their more northern 
brethren gnash their teeth with envy, 
must now be content to share the favours 
of Nature with the rest of us. I believe 
I could count sixty or more different plants 
in my com pa rati'vely small garden that are 
now showing bloom, and incidentally I 
have just picked bunches of Roses and 
Violas and an armful of Wallflowers. But 
I have to-day walked round a much better 
garden than my own; a garden packed 
with treasures—the Whins Hardy Plant 
Nurseries—which lies about half a mile 
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away. Besides ail the ordinary things one 
would expect to see I noticed (juantitles of 
the beautiful Double White Primrose and 
the more beautiful Double Mauve, to say 
nothing of the Single Blue. But what 
struck me most of all was the way in 
which the grey and silver-leaved plants 
showed up, and made a cheerful lightness 
even in the rain of this dull December day. 

Sweeps of Snntolina, banks of Helian- 
themum, swathes of Achillea umbellate, 
and whole lanes and streets of Pinks and 
Dianthuses of every kind (to mention com¬ 
paratively common things) made a 
shimmering of silver everywhere, the 
rarer grey and silver treasures com¬ 
pelling admiration and a little envy. Urey 
tufts of Pyrethrum densum, tussocks of 
Thrift, the grey-blue of Blue Grass, and 
the variegated grey of I'oa aquatica; 
many species of Geranium, and among 
them the beautiful-leaved and rare G. 
Traversi, now a little dulled in the wet ; 
Oxytropis campestris, and the whole 
family of Aubrietias in grey waterfalls, 
were most of them showing flower, and 
among them the uncommon A. argentea 
variegata. 

Among the more silvery plants there 
was the select circle of the Gnaphaliums, 
and in particular, perhaps prettiest of all, 
the neat habit and silver points of G. 
microphyllum. There were also all the 
Artemisias, from the homely Southern¬ 
wood, or Old Man, of cottage gardens to 
the aristocratic, silky-silvery A. stel- 
'leriana and A. Vallesciaca, and the even 
more silky-silvery (and rarer) A. ragusina. 
These silver-leaved plants were not, of 
course, so silver-bright as they were (and 
will be) in the summer sunshine, but they 
were still beautiful, and Gnaphalinm 
microphyllum particularly struck me, as it 
seemed to shake the wet off its white hairs 
aud smile at the rain, as being an ideal 
winter plant for rockeries or edgings. 

Chat font St. Peter, Sucks. H. W. B. 

December Dili. 


WATEK AND BOG GARDENS. 

The water garden is becoming quite com¬ 
mon, and where the position is suitable it 
may be made a very interesting feature, 
but some of the positions selected are, I 
think, not quite suitable. There are places 
in the country where a small stream 
exists. If this is enlarged and controlled 
a very pretty water garden can be made 
without incurring much expense in 
making, planting, or keeping. Converting 
a small lawn into a water garden close to 
a town is an expensive and troublesome 
affair. A shallow pond ean be exefivated 
and lined wilh cement concrete, and the 
water obtained from tile town water¬ 
works. The best attempts, however, often 
end in failure. Still, there is no reason 
why those who have money to spare 
should not try to carry out their ideas in 
this or any other way that is calculated 
to give pleasure. 

The water garden Is not. a new idea, but 
it is being expanded, and it may he made 
more interesting by introducing various 
kinds of lishes and water insects. I know 
a rectory in the country where a stream of 
water near was enlarged in a very interest¬ 
ing manner many years ago, and it is now 
a very pretty place, with rustic bridges 
and a suitable growth of water and bog 
Plants and trees, which include Weeping 
Willows, on the banks. This is not an 
isolated instance of the use which can be 
made of a natural stream running through 
or near the grounds of a private residence 
in the country. The water garden may he 
connected with the rock garden and hardy 
fernery in as natural a manner as pos¬ 
sible. 

One of the mostinjeresting rock gardens 
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I have ever seen had its beginnings in an 
old quarry many years ago. There were 
zigzag flights of stone steps down the face 
of the cliff covered with creepers, and at 
the base was a large cave hewn out of 
the sandstone rock, the entrance thereto 
being overhung by creepers, which sub¬ 
dued the light but did not altogether ex¬ 
clude it. There were mounds of rock- 
work built up as naturally' as possible, and 
furnished with alpine plants and-shrubs. 
The work had received the impress of 
several minds and had been well done. In 
my opinion this is the chief reason why 
these old places are more satisfactory than 
most of the modern work. E. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tunica olympica.—This makes a capital 
companion to the better-known Tunica Saxi- 
fraga. It i8 of much the same habit, though 
possibly a little freer in its growth, and tne 
flowers are white. It is a flrst-class subject for 
the dry rock garden. I have not tried it in 
the moraine, although I have little doubt, of 
its succeeding there. It can be raised from 
seeds sown in pots under glass in spring. Its 
late flowering is a great advantage.—S. A. 

Campanula Steveni nana.—This plant, of 
which so much notice has been taken this 
season, does well in the rock garden. On a 
level j>art, in loam, leaf-soil, and sand, and 
surfaced with fine gravel, it is doing 
splendidly. It was very fine during June and 
early July, and even later it gave many of its 
pretty blue flowers.—A. 

Aster alpinus.—It is not generally known 
that the Alpine Starwort delights in a poor 
and dry soil and that it is far more at home 
in this than in a rich border. In a poor com¬ 
post made up of a little loam, plenty of sand, 
and small Btones it increases quickly and 
flowers freely. Its pretty mauve-blue flowers 
are very pleasing in early summer.—Ess. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


FRUIT INSECT PESTS : THE WINTER 
AND CODLIN MOTHS.* 

(Continued *rom page ) 

2.—The Codlin Motii (Oarpocapsa 
pomonella). 

The Codlin moth is small, and may 
be easily ideutitied by examiuiug the 
wings when spread out. The frout 
wings are grey in colour, with an oval 
patch of a dark golden hue at the tip of 
each, while the hind wings are of a darker 
grey, with a slightly golden sheen. During 
the day, however, the moths may be easily 
•passed by unnoticed, as they cling to the 
undersides of the leaves, or to the bark of 
the trees, with their wings folded in a 
rcof-like manner. The moths may be seen 
flying in our orchards at the time when 
the Apple-blossom is falling, and they are 
most active towards evening, at which 
time the female moths proceed to lay their 
eggs singly on the Apples that are just 
forming. These eggs, when newly placed 
on the side of the fruitlets, are- white, 
shining bodies, scale-like, and roughly 
oval in shape. In a week or ten days a 
tiny caterpillar hatches from the eggs, 
which, as a rule, eats through the “eye ” 
of the Apple, and makes a tunnel to the 
core. After feeding on the seeds and the 
surrounding parts till it is full grown, it 
forms another tunnel from the centre to 
the rind, and thus escaires. By this time, 
however, the vitality of the Apple may be 
so destroyed that it falls to the ground, 
whence the caterpillar proceeds to the 
nearest stem in order to spin its silken 
cocoon. If, however, the Apple has not 
fallen to the ground, the caterpillar may 
make its way down the branches and stem 
until it finds a suitable crevice in the bark 
where it may pupate, or it may let itself 
down to the ground by means of a silken 
thread, in which case it generally re¬ 
ascends the tree to spin its cocoon. The 
caterpillars remain thus sheltered till 

* By Mr. It. A. Harper Gray. M.A., M.Sc., Adviser in 
Agricultural Zoology, Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 


spring, when they change into yellowish- 
brown pupae, from which the moth 
emerges about the end of May or the 
beginning of June. 

Prevention.-—With regard to the habits 
of the Codlin moth, there are two points 
to which I wish to draw attention. One 
of these is that on leaving the Apple on the 
tree large numbers of full-grown cater¬ 
pillars proceed to crawl down the branches 
to seek shelter in the rough parts of the 
bark on the stem, or they may get to the 
ground in the manner described, and re¬ 
ascend. This habit has led to the adoption 
of a method of prevention which has been 
made compulsory by law in California and 
Tasmania—viz., to place firmly round the 
trunks, close to the ground, bands of hay, 
clean sacking, etc. In order to furthei 
encourage the caterpillars to enter these 
traps, the tree-trunks should be kept free 
from rough bark. The bands are examined 
periodically during summer and autumn, 
and the caterpillars found sheltering in 
the bands are destroyed. The second 
point is that many Apples containing the 
caterpillars fall to the ground, the cater¬ 
pillars escape, and proceed to pupate— 
usually on the tree trunks. These “ wind¬ 
falls,” therefore, should be cleared away 
as quickly as possible. 

Here, again, spraying with arsenical 
sprays is to be recommended as a remedy 
when the eggs are on the fruitlets, or 
against any caterpillars that have 
remained above the band. This spraying 
should take place while the calyx of the 
Apple is still open—that is, within a week 
after the falling of the blossom. The 
reason for this will be seen by referring 
back to what, has been said of the life- 
history of this moth. Suffice it to say that 
the wash will thus be retained by the 
calyx, so that the first “ bite ” of the 
caterpillar will contain the poison which 
will kill it. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fungus on Celery.—Kindly tell me what is 
the cause of this disease on the enclosed 
Celery, and what measures should be taken to 
prevent it next year? I have two rows about 
80 feet long. The Celery was very promising 
until about a month ago, when I noticed a 
couple of plants the outside leaves of which 
were shrivelled up. I pulled these two plants 
up and destroyed them. I think I was too 
late in doing this, for I find now that the two 
rows are nearly destroyed. I have not in my 
experience seen anything like it before.— 
Angus Slater. 

[Your Celery has been attacked by a 
fungoid disease which has, during the past 
few years, caused much loss to growers. 
The fungus causes the leaves to wither and 
rot away, after which the stems decay, aud 
iniully the whole of the plant disappears. 
As the spores of the fungus infect the soil 
for some time afterwards, Celery should 
not be grown on the same plot of ground 
for several years to come. When the 
leaves are not very badly infested with it 
there is a possibility of arresting and 
finally subduing the attack if you spray 
the tops or leaves with Bordeaux mixture. 
Unless you have the conveniences for mak¬ 
ing this your best plan is to purchase as 
much as you require from your local sun- 
driesman (who would procure it for you if 
he has not got it in stock), as it is rather 
troublesome to make at borne. From three 
to four sprayings at weekly intervals will 
be necessary to cope with the disease, aud 
this should be done when the leaves and 
weather are dry. If the whole of the 
leaves are in the same condition as those 
of the sample sent spraying will be of no 
avail. After the Celery has been dug, give 
the soil a good dressing of quicklime, or 
disinfect it with one of the soil fumigants 
which are so frequently advertised in tlie 
pages of this journal. Directions for the 
using of Bordeaux mixture are sent with 
it.! 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

At tin: two recent meetings of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, held on the 17th 
and 24th November, the following varieties 
received either a first-class certificate or a 
commendation: — 

Miss Wallis. — A beautiful single- j 
flowered variety, having blooms 4 inches 
to 4J inches in diameter. The blooms 
have from three to four rows of florets 
evenly disposed round a well-proportioned 
disc of a golden colour. The ray-florets 
are white, slightly suffused pink. F.C-.C. to 
Mr. II. Redden, The Gardens, Manor ! 
House, West Wickham, Kent. November 
17 th. 

Maud Lousada. —This Is a large 
Japanese bloom of splendid substance, 
well suited for exhibition; colour, mauve 
over a white ground. F.C.C. to Messrs. 


deep rose, and there is a very narrow 
white zone round the golden disc. Com¬ 
mended. From Mr. F. D. Humphries, The 
Gardens, Shoreham Place, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. November 17th. 

Mrs. Lawrence. — Another attractive 
single, valuable when gathered in freely- 
flowered sprays. The blooms are each 
from 3J inches to 4 inches in diameter; 
colour, rosy-pink shading to white, the 
latter forming a somewhat irregular zone 
round the golden disc of moderate size. 
There are from three to four rows of 
florets. Commended, From Mr. L. 
Lawrence, Shoreham Cottage Gardens, 
Shoreham, near Sevenoaks. November 
17th. 

Gladys Jones. — This large-flowered 
single is worthy of special note. The 
blooms are each about 4j inches in 
diameter, and there are about four rows of 
florets; colour, rosy terra-cotta. Com- 


Cyril.—A large Japanese bloom of even 
form; colour, red with bronze reverse. 

Ronald. —This is an attractive, small- 
flowered Japanese; colour, terra-cotta. 

Miss A. Luxford is worthy of note as a 
promising large - flowered exhibition 
Japanese variety. On a first-crown bud 
the blooms are large and Japanese in¬ 
curved in form; on second crowns the 
blooms are beautifully reflexed. the petals 
broad and evenly disused, and the colour 
a kind of rosy-bronze. E. G. 


POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In a recent issue I noted a correspondent 
referred in rather dispnaaging terms to the 
exhibits of Pompon Chrysanthemums at 
the -\ovonline show of the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society. There was one class 
for six vases of Tompons in which the 
schedule stated the varieties need not lie 
distinct, and another class for six vases of 



A pool in the rock garden at Delverne, showing (on left) Anthcricnm raised from seed. 

(See page 841.) 


H J. .Tones, Ltd., Ryeeroft Nursery, 
Lewisham, S.E. November 17th. 

Bertha Laciiaux. — As a Japanese 
decorative variety, especially valuable to 
market growers at this period, this may 
lie regarded as a distinct acquisition. 
The blooms are rather more than fl Inches 
in diameter, the florets pleasingly re- 
flexed; colour, a heautiful tone of mauve- 
pink. F.C.C. to Messrs. W. Wells and Co., 
Ltd., Merstlmm. November 24th. 

Mrs. H. Bean. —This is a single-flowered 
sort, the blooms measuring about 3J inches 
in diameter. The ray-florets, of which 
there are three rows, are fairly broad and 
neatly disposed round a disc of moderate 
size; colour, white, shaded pink. Com¬ 
mended. From Mr. H. Redden. November 
17th. 

M. L. Smttii. — A promising single- 
flowered variety. The blooms are ench 
about 4 inches in diameter, having two 
rows of rather flat, evenly - arranged 
florets. The colour is a distinct tone of [ 
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mended. From Mr. Philip Ladds. Swan- 
ley Junction, Kent. November 17th. 

Mauve Beauty. — Another excellent 
market variety of incurved Japanese form. 
The florets are fairly broad, each bloom 
some (i inches or rather more in diameter; 
colour, silvery-mauve. Commended. From 
Messrs. W. Wells anil Co., Ltd. November 
24th. 

There was a number of good things the 
Floral Committee expressed a wish to see 
again, including : — 

Mrs. Harry Goschen. —A straw-yellow 
sport from the popular white, Mrs. Gilbert 
Drabble. This new variety is sure to be 
largely grown next season because of 
the splendid quality of the parent variety. 

George Sims.—A single of medium size, 
having broad ray-florets; colour, deep 
bright rose. 

T. Shelton.—A Inrgc-flowered single, 
some 1 \ inches across, having several 
rows of ray-florets; colour, rosy-buff. 


Anemone Pompons with the same condi¬ 
tions as to varieties. There was also n 
class for two vases of Pompon and 
Anemone Pompons arranged with any 
foliage for decorative effect. There were 
live exhibits in the last-mentioned class, 
and in the two previous classes the num- 
lier of entries was very satisfactory. 
Severely disbudded flowers were not 
catered for. What the N.C.S. desired to 
encourage was a better representation of 
the dainty Pompons. They removed all 
restrictions as to distinct varieties in order 
to make it easy for members to exhibit 
flowers of this neglected tyiie of the Chrys¬ 
anthemum, and they succeeded in getting 
a very interesting display. In most cases 
the varieties were distinct, and they were 
represented by vases of partially disbudded 
sprays of blossoms which were far more 
decorative than Pompons grown on the 
severely disbudded principle that was 
usual not many years ago. The more note¬ 
worthy Pompous in tliCsl' exhibits in my 
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judgment were William Sabey (canary- 
yellow), Mdlle. Martha (white), Prince of 
Orange (orange), Mdlle. Elise Dordan 
(silvery pink), William Westlake (canary- 
yellow), Golden Mdlle. Martha (yellow), 
Ernest George (rich crimson), and others. 
The Anemone Pompons were particularly 
pleasing. Among others I noted Mr. Astil 
(yellow), Perle (rose and lilac), Rose Mar¬ 
guerite (bright rose), Antonius (rich 
yellow), Emily Row-bottom (creamy white), 
Marie Stuart (blush and sulphur). Aglaia 
(blush and white), and Sedonie (lilac and 
blush). _C. A. H. 

DECEMBER VARIETIES. 

There are fewer Phanges in late-flowering 
varieties than there are in any of the 
others, ns varieties raised some years 
back are the lending ones now. Some 
recent sorts, like Mrs. G. Drabble and 
William Turner, have had a trial; but in 
my case, at least, they nre found wanting. 
What is particularly noticeable in many 
kinds tried for late flowering, by securing 
the latest, or terminal bud, is that the 
blossom is not held upright, the flower- 
stalks being weak. Over twenty years ago 
it was the custom to introduce American 
varieties into this country: and now even, 
such as Western King, Nagoya, Lord 
Brooke, and Mrs. Joseph Thompson- 
raised at that time—are equal to any of 
subsequent date from other sources. Miss 
Maud Jefferies, a really fine white, ideal 
in fact for late flowers, was raised by 
Messrs. Brunning, Victoria, Australia. 
From abroad, therefore, we have obtained 
a specially useful tyiie. Among whites 
there is a wide selection, and the follow¬ 
ing half-a-dozen should satisfy anyone: 
Western King, Miss Maud Jefferies, Mrs. 
F. Judson, Lady Carmichael, Mrs. J. 
Thompson,' and Heston White. There is 
quite a large number of pinks, too, a 
colour, however, that fades somewhat as 
the month advances. A. J. Balfour, Ethel 
Thorp, Well’s Late Pink, and Phoebe 
would be my selection. Then there nre 
Milo. L. Charvet, Ralph Hatton, Winter 
Cheer, anil Thomas Page, each in its way 
excellent. I fancy Lord Brooke by itself 
as a bright bronze, although we find' it has 
finite gone out of some lists. Black Prince, 
Violet Lady Beaumont, and the old Cul- 
lingfordi provide crimsons that keep their 
colour well. First-rate yellows may be 
found in December Gold, Nagoya, R. F. 
Felton, and Golden Age. Kathleen May 
is a dark-coloured variety—of a type by 
itself—being Anemone-flowered, and this 
is liked. So is Mme. E. Roger, known to 
some as the green Chrysanthemum, on 
account of Its peculiar shade. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Three superb white Japanese Chrysan¬ 
themums. —The present season will long 
be remembered as remarkable for the 
superb quality of three excellent white 
Japanese varieties, which have been ex¬ 
hibited in good form In all parts of the 
country. The three varieties in question 
are Mrs. Gilbert Drabble, William 
Turner, and Queen Mary. They are large 
and handsome flowers, without being in 
tile least degree coarse. The National 
Chrysanthemum Society thought so much 
of Mrs. Gilbert Drabble when it was first 
distributed that they wisely took it as an 
example of the incurved Japanese Chrys¬ 
anthemum in their recently issued new 
classification of the different types. 
William Turner is a fit companion to the 
variety just mentioned. It is also a huge 
flower, and however large it may be it is 
refined. Some wonderful blooms have 
been seen at recent exhibitions. If the 
plants are stopiied about the third week in 
March, amt swond-crown buds retained, 
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the result should be all that the grower 
desires. Queen Mary, thought so much of 
when it was seen for the first time last 
year, has exceeded all expectations. It is 
the largest white Japanese flower in 
existence. At the recent Crystal Palace 
Show all of the three sorts above men 
tioned were shown in many exhibits, and 
they quite eclipsed the white sorts of 
other years. The once-popular Mrs. A. T. 
Miller was seldom seen —W. V. T. 

Anemone-centred single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —These Anemone-centred flowers 
are really poor forms of the large-flowered 
Anemones, and years ago, when the 
Anemones were popular, the new type 
would have received but scant attention. 
Although I have said the new Anemone- 
centred single Chrysanthemums are but 
poor forms of the large - flowered 
Anemones, readers should understand 
that I do not employ tlie.se terms in a dis- 
paraging manner. On the contrary I 
think the flowers are very beautiful, and 
I hope we may obtain many additions to 
this new tyi>e of the singles, w'hieh the 
National Chrysanthemum Society has 
now placed in a special sub-section by 
itself. The market growers who are 
largely responsible for the favour that 
the new tyi* has gained, see in these 
flowers considerable commercial value. 
The first variety of the new type was 
Kathleen May, a rich crimson flower, 
witli a small bronze Anemone centre. 
This is a beautiful variety with handsome 
foliage, and is exceedingly useful for 
cutting. This was followed about two 
seasons ngo by a beautiful snow-white 
variety named Snow Queen, which has 
gained the first-class certificate, of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, and an 
award of merit from the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society. It Is about 4 Inches in 
diameter and is good either disbudded or 
in freely-flowered sprays. The market 
men regard it as one of the very best 
Chrysanthemums in cultivation. The 
most recent addition to the section is 
Muriel Patching, a blush-pink sort with 
a whitish centre. The flowers are each 
about 4 inches in diameter, having medium 
to fairly broad ray-florets, of which there 
are about four rows.—C. A. H. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. J. Thompson.— Just 
now (early December) this white variety and 
its yellow form are as satisfactory as any, 
both as pot plants or for cut bioom. The 
growth, about 4 feet high, is unusually up¬ 
right, and the flower-stems are held stiffly. 
The form of the bloom is of a loosely incurv¬ 
ing character. I favour a comparatively 
small pot for these two varieties—24’s or 8-inch 
being the size employed.—H. 

Chrysanthemum Golden Age. — I find this 
named True Gold in some gardens. However, 
it is a capital late-flowering variety. The 
blooms are of a loose Japanese character, 
brilliant yellow in colour. It may not be 
favoured by market-growers on account of its 
being readily damaged when packed, but as a 
growing plant for conservatory decoration 
there are not many sorts to equal it at this 
time of the year. 

Chrysanthemtims Western King and Lord 
Brooke. —Knowing the partiality I have for 
Western King and Lord Brooke, a friend in 
the Midlands has just sent me a box of flowers 
of these. Really, for quality in the florets I 
do not know a better late white and late 
bronze than these two. They both hailed from 
America, and were cultivated twenty years 
back. How many sorts would stand this test 
of time? 

Chrysanthemum Sylvia Slade. —This single 
variety is among the most distinct in colour. 
The shade is generally termed claret-red, and 
a white ring round the centre tends to make 
it an effective flower. It is eomewhat disap¬ 
pointing to find the colour quickly fades, and 
when this does go off the appearance of the 
flower is dirty. The variety has been favoured : 
after this year, however, I shall not grow it 
again.—8. 

Chrysanthemum Snow Queen is a pure- 

white single with an Anemone centre of tile 
same shade, and is highly spoken of; but 
somehow it does not appeal to me. Its general 
appearance is too much like a Pyrethrum, a 
pretty flower perhaps, yet hardly classy 
enough compared to the sorts we have. It is 
very doubtful, indeed, if sueh forma will ever 
become popular. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

BERRIED PLANTS IN THE GREEN¬ 
HOUSE. 

For many years Solanum eapsicastrum, 
with its bright red, Cherry-like berries, 
has been extensively grown for the em¬ 
bellishment of the greenhouse during the 
winter months. By some cultivators the 
plants are grown altogether in pots, while 
by others they are planted out, and in the 
autumn carefully lifted and potted, being 
kept close and shaded till they recover 
from the check. Even then, however 
carefully the operation of lifting and 
potting may be done, some of the plants 
nre apt to lose many of their leaves, and 
consequently the greater part of their 
beauty is lost. Owing to this, the most 
satisfactory way is, generally speaking, to 
grow them altogether in pots. Splendid 
examples of this mode of culture may 
often be seen in Covent Garden during the 
winter season. Seedlings can, of course, 
be readily raised in quantity, but some 
prefer to obtain the plants from cuttings, 
on the ground that plants so obtained are 
more free flowering than seedlings. Good 
examples may be grown in pots from 
5 inches to (1 inches in diameter. In the 
summer, when the flowers develop, it is 
very necessary that the plants are in a 
good, open, sunny spot, in order to ensure 
a satisfactory crop of berries. After the 
berries set, the plants are assisted by an 
occasional stimulant. One caution to be 
observed with regard to, these Solanums is 
to note that mice are very fond of the 
berries, and will soon considerably lessen 
the crop. An allied class of plants is 
the various Capsicums, many of which 
hear bright and effective fruits. These 
different Capsicums are raised from seed, 
which, sown early In the year, in a gentle 
heat, will by the autumn yield effective 
fruiting plants. 

A pretty berry-bearing plant is Ardisia 
crenulata, a native of China, and long 
grown in gardens. It is of an erect habit 
of growth and the clusters of scarlet 
berries are very freely borne. What is of 
considerable importance is that they 
retain their colour and freshness for a 
very long time. There is a white-fruited 
form, hut it is far less showy than the 
type. Several other Ardisias hear orna¬ 
mental berries, but'most of them need a 
structure warmer than a greenhouse; 
indeed, A. crenulata will do well in an 
intermediate-house. The same tempera¬ 
ture will also suit Rivina humilis; still, if 
hardened off it will stand for some time in 
the greenhouse. This Rivina is a rather 
loose-growing plant of slender growth. 
The berries in their general appearance 
are very suggestive of clusters of rather 
small Red Currants. 

There are some berry - bearing plants 
that, though quite hardy, form a bright 
and cheerful feature in the greenhouse at 
this season. Among them the Aucuba 
occupies a prominent position, particu¬ 
larly that dwarf, green-leaved kind 
known as A. japonica vera, of which 
neat little bushes in pots 5 inches in 
diameter may be had laden with berries. 
These remain at their best for a very 
long time. Skimmia japonica, whose 
berries are of a scarlet tint, and S. For¬ 
tune!. in which they nre of a more sober 
hue, are both valuable for the embellish¬ 
ment of the cool greenhouse. Another 
berry bearing plant represented by several 
varieties is Pernettya muoronatn, with 
neat, deep-green leaves, and a profusion 
of fair-sized berries. These vary in 
colour from white to deep purple (almost 
black), while several intermediate tints 
are represented among them. These arc 
most satisfactory when lifted carefully in 
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the autumn anti potted. They are best 
placed in a cold frame until they recover 
from the check of removal, but must not 
be kept too close. K. ft W. 


CARNATION GORGEOUS. 

The accompanying illustration depicts 
what is undoubtedly one of the foremost 
of this season's novelties, a variety, pro¬ 
vided it has a good constitution, that has 
probably come to stay. It is of American 
origin, of the serrated-edge type, as the 
picture clearly shows, and comes with the 
highest credentials from the raiser of such 
Carnations as Mrs. Lawson, Enchantress, 
and Beacon, hence should be worth while. 
In colour it is usually described as “glow¬ 
ing cerise.” In my opinion it is a deep 
cerise, with some of the crudeness—the 
blue pigment—of the older varieties of this 
shade eliminated. Under artificial light 
the colour is quite remarkable, and for 


they are more unsatisfactory to force when 
needed at any special time, a drawback which 
oannot be alleged in respect of the single 
Hyacinths, which, as a rule, force easily, and 
give not only length of etem, but attractive 
and graceful heads as well.— Kirk. 


CAMELLIAS CASTING THEIR BUDS. 
Tire mild weather experienced during 
November has enabled growers of Camel¬ 
lias and cool-house plants generally to 
admit air very freely not only in the day, 
but in a general way it has been possible 
to leave on a chink of air during the night, 
so that Camellias have enjoyed unusually 
favourable conditions, and the buds have 
swelled without the slight check which 
they experience when fire-heat has to be 
used in November. In the majority of 
cases bud-dropping may be traced to the 
altered conditions created by a low night 
temperature. Plants in pots that have 
been in the open air through the summer 
are more liable to be affected than those 


Flower of Carnation Gorgeous. From a flower sent by 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co ., Bush Hill Park , Enfield. 


plants grown under glass there is a slight 
awakening when the middle of January is 
passed, and when February sets in 
Camellias may have an increase of 
5 degs. at night with a corresponding 
rise in the daytime, the increase in solar 
heat exercising its stimulating effect. 

Byfleet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Crassula Schmidti. — Whether the 
above name or that of Crassula impressa 
is the correct one I cannot say, but at all 
events it Is a pretty little plant, which 
flowers at this season of the year. Apart 
from its beauty, it serves to illustrate the 
great variability that is to be found among 
the Crassulas, the best known of all, and 
perhaps the showiest, being the summer- 
flowering Crassula (Kalosantlies) coccinea. 
Compared with this C. Schmidti is quite 
a miniature plant, as it forms a dense tuft 
of erect shoots about 3 Inches in height, 
each shoot being terminated by a flattened 
cluster of small red blossoms. When well 
exposed to light and sunshine the leaves' 
at this season acquire a pleasing ruddy- 
hue. It will succeed in a sunny part of 
the greenhouse, while it also forms a 
pretty plant for the window under similar 
conditions. It may be sometimes noted 
among the miniature Cacti in the florists’ 
shops. This Crassula may be readily in¬ 
creased by division, best done in spring, 
and will thrive in a compost made up of 
loam, a little leaf-mould, and sand. 
Water must in winter be given but 
sparingly. When growing, however, the 
plant may be treated more liberally in this 
respect, but good drainage is very neces¬ 
sary.—K. It. W. 

Tropmolum azureum _At one time those 

two pretty tuberous-rooted species of Tro- 
pieolum, namely, T. azureum and T. 
tricolor, were more frequently employed 
for greenhouse decoration than they are 
now. By far the more generally met with 
of the two at the present day is T. tricolor, 
whose flowers, scarlet and black in colour, 
always attract attention. T. azureum, 
which usually flowers during the autumn 
months, is less showy than T. tricolor, yet 
at the same time it is remarkably pretty. 
The flowers are of a light blue tint. A 
bunch of them seen at a little distance is 
very suggestive of a cluster of Parma 
Violets. Both the Tropieolums alluded to 
produce firm, rounded tubers, from which 
when potted and placed under conditions 
favourable to growth they push up an ex¬ 
ceedingly slender stem that thickens some¬ 
what as it grows. On no account must the 
young, rapidly-growing shoot be allowed 
to become entangled. The shoots may be 
trained to a trellis or on a twiggy branch. 
—W. T. 


this it will be welcomed by the commercial 
grower and florist-decorator alike. In size 
the flower is above the average, and if I 
say it is of somewhat loose build it is not 
intended in a derogatory sense, but rather 
to emphasise that type of flower which 
opens most eusily in the winter. The plant 
is a rather tall grower and the stems 
unusually long. Already Gorgeous has 
received two awards of merit, one from 
the Royal Horticultural Society on Novem¬ 
ber 3rd, the other from the Perpetual- 
Flowering Carnation Society on December 
3rd, the exhibitors in each case being 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield. 

E. n. Jenkins. 


Double-flowered Hyacinths.— The double- 
flowered Hyacinth is by no means so popular 
as the single variety. Two reasons may be 
given for the neglect of the former, the first 
being that the spikeB are stifler and not so 
well adapted for decoration, and the second 
that the spikes of double Hyacinths very often 
do not attain to a usefjl^height. ” 


Ulyll 


UO 


it. In addition. 

ogle 


planted out. When artificial warmth has 
to be applied, care should be taken that no 
more is applied than is necessary to keep 
out frost. If this is done and air admitted 
on all favourable occasions, the plants will 
be gradually inured to the more confined 
atmosphere, and there will be no check to 
the flow of sap. Where Camellias are 
grown in a house witli other things of a 
similar hardy nature it does not ill the 
least matter if frost enters the house, but 
it is, of course, different when they have 
to be associated with tender things, as is 
the case when planted out in large con¬ 
servatories, where much air cannot be 
given at this time of year, and where, 
owing to the presence of plants that have 
been forced into bloom early in the year, 
the temperature has to be maintained to a 
certain level. Ilud-dropping is, however, 
most to be -fetTred when the days are de¬ 
clining in length and the energies of plants 
are at their lowest ebb. In the case of 


Echeveria fulgens. —Generally shaking 
the Echeverias are looked upon as plants 
for the open air rather than as flowering 
plants. One species, however—E. fulgens 
—is a valuable winter-blooming plant for 
the greenhouse, and one that will continue 
in beauty for a considerable time. From 
a fine foliage point of view, it is less effec¬ 
tive than many of the others, the greyish 
green, fleshy loaves being borne on a stout 
stem, the flower-spike reaching a height of 
over 1 foot. The individual flowers are 
about an inch long, tubular in shape, and 
in colour red and yellow. Good examples 
of this Echeveria form a bright feature in 
tlie greenhouse during the winter. It is 
easily propagated from cuttings either of 
the shoots or leaves, and will grow in 
ordinary potting compost. It may be noted 
that in the latest botanical works the 
Echeverias are now included in the genus 
Cotyledon. Another succulent though less 
showy than the ]]yeceding is very pretty 
and now flowering freely. This is Crassula 
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lactea, that forms a sturdy stem clothed 
with very thick dark-green leaves. The 
flowers, which are borne freely in loose 
clusters, are white and star-like. As a 
late-autumn and winter-flowering plant it 
Is well worthy of consideration.—T. W. 

Camellia Sasanqua. — This differs 
markedly in many ways from its better- 
known relative, Camellia japonica, which, 
represented by varieties innumerable. Is 
very generally grown in gardens. From 
this. Camellia Sasanqua is readily 
distinguished by its more numerous 
branches, whose shoots are altogether 
more slender than those of C. japonica, 
and the leaves are also much smaller, 
while the flowers are only about 2 inches 
in diameter. Added to this they are much 
earlier, being usually at their best during 
the month of December. The typical kind 
has pink flowers with a conspicuous tuft 
of yellow stamens in the centre. White, 
striped, and semi-double blossoms also 
occur among the several varieties, some of 
which suggest that they may possibly be 
hybrids between this species and C. 
japonica. Apart from any other points of 
difference C. Sasanqua can be increased 
without difficulty from cuttings of the 
half-ripened shoots put into sandy soil in 
a gentle heat, whereas C. japonica Is diffi¬ 
cult to propagate in this way. While 
Camellia Sasanqua is a good plant for the 
greenhouse or conservatory, it is also well 
suited ns a wall shrub, in which position 
it will grow and flower well. It. is an old 
species, having been first introduced in 
3811, but was almost lost till renewed 
attention has been directed towards it 
within recent years.—T. 

Saintpaulia lonantha.— This delightful 
little Gesnerad, which came to us from the 
hilly regions of tropical East Africa some 
few years ago. is charming at this season 
of the year. Though generally referred to 
ns a stove plant, it is seen at its best in 
the coolest part of that, structure or in an 
intermediate temperature. The flowers 
vary considerably in colour from white or 
nearly so to deep purple, but most effec¬ 
tive, I think, are those of a rich dark-blue 
tint. This Saintpaulia is of a short, 
tufted habit of growth, the Violet-like 
blossoms, borne on short stalks, !>eing, 
when at their best, so numerous as to 
make a goodly show. Though referred to 
as being now in bloom, at which season 
the flowers are most appreciated, this 
Saintpaulia may be had in bloom prac¬ 
tically throughout the year. The propa¬ 
gation and culture are very simple, for 
seeds are readily obtainable, and if sown 
in the spring the resultant plants will 
flower well in the autumn. Another 
mode of increase is by means of leaves, 
which, dibbled into pots or pans of sandy 
soil, will each produce a young plant in a 
short time. As seedlings vary somewhat, 
propagation by leaves is much resorted to, 
as it can be depended upon for the increase 
of any particular form. Equal parts of 
loam and leaf-mould with a good dash of 
sand will suit this Saintpaulia.—K. R. W. 

Begonia fuchsloides. —It ia generally recom¬ 
mended that for winter flowering B. fuchai- 
oides should be grown in the stove. While it 
does extremely well in suoh a house, I now 
have it in bloom (November 22nd) in a green¬ 
house which is only kept moderately warm. 
In such a house the growth is sturdier and the 
blooms deeper in colour and more enduring 
than on plants grown in stove heat. Easily 
increased by cuttings, young plants in 4-inch 
ots are always useful, and tt is possible to 
ave these in bloom at almost any time dur¬ 
ing winter according to the temperature in 
which they are grown.— Kirk. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

The Langworthy Potato.— Many gar¬ 
deners will be at present arranging their 
crops for next season. It is somewhat 
of a waste of time, laud, and culture to 
plant an inferior sort where n better will 
thrive. I strongly recommend the Lang- 
wortliy Potato as being the very finest 
from an edible point of view that I have 
ever had. LaHt year I grew British Queen, 
Improved Ashleaf, Irish Queen. Up-to- 
l)ate, and I.angworthy, all good, but none 
could approach the I.angworthy for 
flavour. This is not of the soapy order 
when cooked, but floury and inviting, and 
it cropped with me as well as any of the 
otliers. It is a very digestible Potato 
and needs no addition of sauce or gravy 
to make it palatable. Owing to its great 
attraction we have used four times as 
many since it became available as we con¬ 
sumed before in the same period. I planted 
it, owing to Its recommendation in 
Gardening Illustrated.—W.'.T. Farmer. 

Spoiling good food. —Perhaps the best 
food of those grown in England is good 
oatmeal. Used in the right state, and 
eaten as it should be, there is nothing that 
quite equals it. One of the best of its 
forms is the old oatcake, as it is made in 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales—that is, 
simply with the best fresh oatmeal and 
water. If you try,to get this anywhere in 
London you never succeed in getting any¬ 
thing like it, or anything so wholesome or 
delicious. As an example of what you do 
get we copy a recipe from the Family 
Herald, as follows :— 

1 lb. of coarse oatmeal, j lb. of flour, 

$ lh. of margarine, j 11). of moist 
sugar, 1 oz. of salt, two eggs, milk. 
Mix tlie flour and oatmeal together, 
add the salt, and rub the fat in; make 
a hollow, add the sugar and the 
beaten - up eggs, and about three- 
quarters of a pint of milk. Mix the 
whole up to a soft dough. Let it lie 
for half-an-hour for the oatmeal to 
swell, then roll out to J inch thick. 
Cut out with a cutter of any size. Put 
on tins and bake in a moderate oven. 
These must he baked carefully, as 
they contain eggs and milk. 

Imagine a Scotch woman putting 
margarine and varied rubbish into oat¬ 
meal! Nota ihing is named except, the oat¬ 
meal which would not be injurious. Even 
salt should not be used; only the best 
Scotch oatmeal, kept fresh in tin cases, 
a ml pure water. 

A vegetable aspic.— Ingredients ; Beet¬ 
root, white Cauliflower, Potatoes, French 
Beans, Artichokes, good aspic jelly. 
Method; Boil the vegetables very care¬ 
fully to retain tlieir colour. When cold, 
cut some French Beans into diamond 
shapes, and after slicing the Potatoes and 
Artichokes, stamp them out with a small 
fancy cutter. Break up the Cauliflower 
into small branches. Lay these on one 
side. Then cut some more sliced Beet¬ 
root and Potatoes into 2-inch lengths, 

I inch wide, and French Beans the same 
length. Pour a little aspic jelly into a 
border mould and lay the Beans closely 
together at the bottom. Then line the 
sides of the mould by arranging the strips 
of Beetroot and Potato alternately. Each 
piece must be first dipped in aspic to make 
it adhere, and tile work will lie simple and 
quick if the mould is embedded on ice. 
Whan the decoration is complete fill the 
border with jelly. When set, and just 
before serving, the mould is turned out. 
The rest of the vegetables are gently 
tossed will) mayonnaise sauce, lightly 
piled up in tlie centre of the border, and 
finally garnished with tbin, fancy pieces 
of Beetroot. 


VEGETABLE DELICACIES GROWN 
BY THE SEA. 

An erudite professor, lecturing at the 
Royal Institution some time ago, lamented 
our disregard of edible seaweeds, which 
were at once “ nutritious, economical, and 
easily available,” Of course, the vege¬ 
tarian restaurants neglect them. And yet 
they are prolific enough—especially Laver 
and Samphire. All well-palated epicures 
appreciate Laver with roast mutton, and 
there are at least half-n-dozon other 
British seaweeds which make excellent 
good eating. 

Samphire is Crithmum maritlmum, 
or Herbe de Saint Pierre, and makes 
a good pickle. It is a small, green 
plant, bearing yellow flowers, the leaves 
are juicy, with a warm aromatic flavour, 
and are excellent against scurvy. It is 
cooked as a pot-herb, and used formerly to 
be cried in the streets of London as 
“Crest marine.” It Is still to be had by 
those who know where to apply; it is com¬ 
mon on many parts of the English coast, 
but grows with difficulty in Scotland. The 
Atlantic coast of Europe yields it. 

Laver seems to be a generic sort of name, 
for it includes tlie Porphyra laciniata (or 
Sloke), the Ulva latissima, and one or two 
other varieties. It varies in size and 
colour between tide-marks, being some¬ 
times long and ribbon-like, of a violet or 
purple hue, at other times long and broad, 
while changed to a reddish-purple or 
yellow. Anyway, it is good, although 
some folk say it is “an acquired taste," 
as Olives or Caviare, which is absurd; the 
acquisition is so easy. According to 
the late Sir Henry Thompson, Laver 
is in season from October to March. 
It is unknown in France, and recog¬ 
nised in few of our own cookery 
hooks. It is a most excellent, adjunct to 
roast mutton. Let it soak in two fresh 
waters, about an hour in each, to get rid 
of the salt; then put it in a saucepan with 
some hot water, and simmer until quite 
soft and mucilaginous; dress it as 
Spinach, with butter, or with n little 
stock, and a dash of Lemon-juice; serve 
hot. Sir Henry adds that “ seaweeds 
under the name of Laver (and the whole 
tribe of Mushrooms) should lie named as 
ranking much higher in nutritive value 
than green vegetables.” Laver can be 
bought in Bond-street, and, due notice 
being given, any really good restaurant 
will furnish it as a necessary accompani¬ 
ment to roast mutton. 

Dulse (Tridea edulis) is used in Scot¬ 
land and Ireland, both as a food and a 
medicine. It is washed, dried in the air, 
and gives a white powder, known as man- 
nite. This Dulse is pinched with hot 
irons by tlie fishermen so as to make it 
taste like an oyster, and in Scotland it is 
roasted in tile frying-pan. 

There are many other edible Mosses 
ivhich we, unaccountably, neglect. Here 
is a brief list 

Carrageen Moss.—A very economical 
substitute for isinglass in all savoury 
jellies and blanc-mange. Ceylon Moss 
comes from the Indian Archipelago. At 
its base it costs about 7s. 6d. per cwt., and 
it is worth six times that sum when 
landed in England. It is used in the form 
of a jelly with sugar, and is extra¬ 
ordinarily rich in nitrogen. Among the 
Japanese, edible seaweeds are Ten-shiviu 
Grass, Nin-man (ox-hair Grass), Ilai-tai 
(sea tape), usually boiled with pork; Tsz- 
tsai, purple vegetable, eaten to give a 
relish to rice; Fah-tsal (hair vegetable), 
boiled willi animal, qy vegetable foods.— 
Frank Schloesser, in Daily Express. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GROVE COTTAGE, SHORWELL, ISLE 
OF WIGHT. 

The island is rich in beautiful old struc¬ 
tures of various kinds and very early 
periods, some of much historic interest, 
specially the Jacobean manor houses so 
numerous here. Often well-nigh obscured 
In a framework of trees they could easily 
be passed by unnoticed were it not that 
their stately chimneys and fine old porch- 
ways are so strikingly impressive. Occa¬ 
sionally one is seen in the distance stand¬ 
ing boldly out in the landscape. It is so 
with Wolverton Manor, a delightfully- 


so well done all over the island that often 
where repairs have been needed it frould 
be extremely difficult to distinguish be¬ 
tween the old and new work were it not 
for tlie difference in colour of the material. 
By the wayside one may pass an isolated 
thntohed cottage enclosed initstinygarden, 
or below in a distant dell see an old 
farmstead, with its large clump of Pampas 
Grass near the doorway, and surrounded 
by lofty and airy cattle byres and barns 
of thatch. But the thatched homestead Is 
not iH'euliar to the Isle of Wight, as many 
are to lie found in the neighbouring 
counties. On the hillsides by the fringe 
of a clump of Firs, below in a valley 
rear a watercourse with Willow and 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 

The Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger), 
when the short December days are with 
us, is almost the only plant in the oi*>n 
garden to charm us with its blossoms. 
There are many varieties of II. niger. 
The Giant Christmas Rose (II. n. alti- 
folius or maximns) comes first, both by 
reason of its being the earliest bloomer 
and on account of its sterling merits. 
This variety usually commences to bloom 
about the middle of October, and often 
continues to flower nntil March. It is a 
vigorous plant, with tall flower-scalies, the 
stems of which, as well as of the leaves, 
are heavily sjiotted with red. The flowers 



Grove Cottage , Shorwell, Isle oj Wight. 


situated farmhouse. One particular dis¬ 
trict—that between Newport and Chale¬ 
ts a panorama of landscape beauty, un¬ 
spoiled by railway embankment or bridge, 
these pretty old places adding greatly 
to the charm of this downlaud country¬ 
side. Hereabouts are to lie found several 
pretty villages, mainly of thatched 
dwellings. Shorwell is one such village, 
aud it is here that the subject of our 
illustration stands. Grove Cottage is a 
thatched dwelling, Rose and climber 
clad in a setting of simple flower beds, 
with a well-stocked and well-kept fruit 
and vegetable plot at its right-hand 
side. As will be seen, the thatching of the 
roof and of the quaint old porchway is of 
skilful workmanship, indeed this work! is 
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Poplar as a protecting frame, are pic¬ 
tures often seen in the southern and 
home counties. In the flat and often 
marshy districts of the eastern counties 
they are common enough, here and there 
one partially enclosed by a moat or by the 
roadside breaking up its dead level 
monotony in a picturesque way. But the 
pity of it is they often suffer from neglect 
aud unskilful repair, and. unfortunately, 
are sometimes supplanted by an ugly slate 
roof. Whan the promised modern exodus 
from town takes place may these old 
dwellings be the model of those of the 
new T race, who, we are told, are to trans¬ 
form what are now in many cases wastes 
into a land flowing with milk and honey 
and fields of waving corn- G. A. C. 


of this variety are often each over 5 inches 
in diameter, and are tinged with pink at 
the back of tlie petals. H. n. Juvernis, 
also known as St. Brigid’s Christmas 
Rose, is a charming variety, bearing beau¬ 
tifully cupped flowers of tile purest white, 
the leaves and flower-stems being of a 
pale Apple-green eolour. The Riversion 
variety is valuable for its free-blooming. 
Its flowers are shapely and pure white 
with pink stigmns. In all probability this 
is a cross between H. 11 . a It i fo] ins and H. 
n. Juvernis, ns it partakes of the charac¬ 
teristics of both. The Rroekhurst variety 
has flourished for some years in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Manchester, and is In much 
request for the ehl-flotvCr trade. In ap- 
1 earn pee It is very similar to II. q. 
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.Tuvernis. IT. n. major (Bath variety) is 
identified with that city from being grown 
in thousands in the surrounding nurseries. 
It is a decided advance on the common 
Christmas Rose, and at Tuietide, great as 
is the supply, it is often exceeded by the 
demand. Other varieties are IT. n. seoti- 
cus or angustifolius, something like H. n. 
altifolius, but slenderer and whiter; H. 
n. Apple Blossom, of a clear rosy shade, 
and H. n. lime, Fourcade, a free-blooming 
variety, much resembling H. n. Juvernis, 
but in some soils more vigorous. 

Christmas Roses like a deep, rich soil, 
and succeed best in a partially shaded 
position, which should also be sheltered 
from rough winds. The bed should be 
made at least 2 feet fi inches in depth, and 
a heavy dressing of cow-manure worked 
into the lower portion of the soil, care 
being taken (hat it does not come Into 
direct contact with the roots. This pro¬ 
vides the cool, moist bottom that is such 
a factor in the well-being of the Helle¬ 
bores. After flowering, the bed should he 
mulched with leaf-mould and well-rotted 
manure, and during dry weather ample 
supplies of water, alternated with weak 
liquid-manure, should be given, as unless 
growth is enconraged during spring and 
summer, a satisfactory winter display 
cannot be expected. In planting, the large 
clumps must always be divided, as if 
planted in their entirety they almost in¬ 
variably dwindle awav. When lifted, the 
clump should he stood in water, and after 
the soil has become softened the roots 
should he washed clean. The crowns can 
then lie easily divided. The crowns 
should be Planted 18 inches to 2 feet apart 
in good fibrous loam and leaf-mould and 
well firmed in. The times advocated for 
dividing and Planting are the months of 
February and September. 

Wyxdham Fitziierbert. 


CONFUSING TERMS ABOUT GARDEN 
DESIGN. 

Few can write on the subject of garden 
design nowadays without flourishing a lot 
of unmeaning terms about. An architect 
writing in Country TAfr said I had laid out 
m.v garden oh formal lines. Well, I wrote 
as follow's:— 

I found two enclosed spaces near the 
house, which had been there for 
several hundred years, and I simply 
put my flower-beds in them. I should 
have been a fool to have done other¬ 
wise, as one of the old enclosing walls 
was beautiful with self-sown Ferns 
and wild flowers. There is a fog of 
thought owing to the use of misleading 
terms as regards this matter. The 
terms “ formal ” and “ informal ” are 
bandied about without meaning in 
them. Landscapists, so called, no more 
than others, can dispense with beds 
for their flowers, aud they use the level 
ground round the house for this pur¬ 
pose. The garden, even in country 
places of some size, is usually a very 
small place compared with the area of 
the estate itself, and the fact is that 
the work of true landscape cannot 
arise until we are free of the garden. 
One cannot put forest trees in their 
natural forms in flower gardens. My 
own arrangements are of the simplest. 
My front garden is the old flower- 
garden plot of the manor-house, and 
my beds there are as simple as those 
of a cottage garden. In such very 
esseutial matters us architecture and 
tile disposal of the ground around the 
house there ought not to be any con¬ 
fusion of terms, all being so simple if 
people would only take the trouble to 
think it out, which, as n matter of 
fact, very fe«f"(ft>. ^ I W. R. 
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• MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

In Gardening Illustrated for Novem¬ 
ber 8th, “ West Surrey ” asks for a list of 
n dozen or eighteen kinds that will give a 
long season of bloom. To me, “ time of 
blooming” is of little moment, so long as 
that is not too late for the varieties to be 
able to develop their blossoms perfectly. 
Quality of flower, colour, distinctness, and 
good habit will, to many besides myself, 
be of greater importance. 

As my experience of these plants has 
been more than usually extensive for a 
City amateur, it may be useful to some 
others who would like to grow them, but 
who feel Unable to make a selection from 
the ridiculous number of varieties men¬ 
tioned in catalogues. “ West Surrey ” 
speaks of a list of 120 sorts, but on taking 
up the first catalogue I could lay my hands 
on I find 205 varieties. The difficulty of 
making a selection is accentuated by the 
knowledge that.a very large number of the 
sorts in commerce are so weedy that they 
ought to have been destroyed long ago. 
The plants grow freely in towns, and even 
do well at times under most unfavourable 
conditions, so I made up my mind about 
seven years ago to make a thorough test, 
with the view to finding out which were 
the finest and most suitable sorts for grow¬ 
ing in my native city of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. I therefore read up all the articles 
upon Michaelmas Daisies that I could find 
in books or bound volumes of gardening 
papers, besides getting together numerous 
nurserymen’s catalogues. From these 
sources I ultimately prepared a list of over 
seventy species and varieties, each with a 
glowing catalogue description. 

Those who have at any time ordered 
large numbers of plants from catalogue 
descriptions will not be surprised when I 
say that when my collection of seventy 
kinds bloomed, “disappointment” was 
much too mild a word to be used under the 
circumstances. One glance at about forty 
sorts was enough, so these were pulled up 
at once and destroyed. Of the remaining 
thirty a few were good, while others were 
doubtful, but worth trying another season. 
Each year further reductions were made, 
while occasionally new sorts were tried, 
but the whole number now grown in my 
garden is only 17, and of these I can 
thoroughly recommend the following 
twelve :—acris,'dwarf nnd early, probably 
the Kew variety (aeris linifolius) is 
better than the tyi>e; kevigatus (Mme. 
Soymier), dwarf nnd early; Novi Belgii 
D. B. Crane, medium height and early; 
N.B. Dwarf densus, mid-season; N.R. 
Feltham Blue, mid-season; N.B. Rin 
Egles, mid-season, about 4) feet high; 
N.B. Arcturus, mid-season, about 4 feet 
high; N.B. St. Egwin, mid-season, dwarf: 
N.B. F. W. Burbidge, mid-season, about 
4 feet high; N.B. Beauty of Colwall, fine 
double; Novie Anglia; Ryecroft Purple, 
mid-season, about 4J feet high; nnd N.A. 
Mrs. J. I' 1 . Rayner, mid-season, about 3$ 
feet high. All of these are so fine that I 
11.ink nobody could possibly be disappointed 
with any of them. I have not included 
Climax, turbinellus, or any of the 
Amelins varieties, all very beautiful 
Asters, because the first two were too late 
in (dooming to be of any use for outdoor 
culture in Newcastle, and the Amellus 
kinds were such shy bloomers with me 
that, very reluctantly, I was compelled to 
throw them all out. Recently, in 
Hampton Court gardens, I noticed a 
beautiful dwarf kind which I thought was 
an Amellus variety, but I came across a 
gentleman there who evidently had a very 
intimate knowledge of plants, and he told 
me that it was the species called Thom- 
I soui, a specially valuable sort, as its period 


of bloom extended over three or four 
months. Where dwarf sorts are required, 
and especially where the Amellus varieties 
do not succeed, it would be well w'orth 
while trying Thomsoni. 

As a sort of commentary upon the very 
small number of Michaelmas Daisies that 
I considered worth growing out of a some¬ 
what large collection I, early in October, 
had the pleasure of seeing the large and 
representative collection of Asters at Kew, 
and my home experience was to a great 
extent repeated. After a careful examina¬ 
tion of the whole lot I selected eight as 
being, in my opinion, superior to all the 
rest. Thfese eight were:—Dwarf densus, 
Arcturus, acris var linifolius, Mrs. J. F. 
Rayner, Beauty of Colwall, hevlgatus 
(Mine. Soymier), versicolor, and Mrs. 
Huson Morris. 

In a matter of this kind, of course, 
individual tests will differ widely. I have 
included no whites or small-flowered sorts 
because these do not appeal to me. possibly 
because it is so diffictilt to get them in good 
condition in a smoky city; but I know that 
there are many who admire them greatly, 
and do not consider any list complete 
which does not include a few of them. 

W. Errington Cowan. 

Newcasth-u-pon-Tyne. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Primula cashmeriana .-—I have occasion¬ 
ally been troubled in mild, wet seasons by 
some of my plants of Primula cash¬ 
meriana rotting off, and I have often won¬ 
dered if it would be advisable to cover 
them with glass during the winter. If we 
have a long period of wet weather in 
winter the plants appear as if they wanted 
to grow, and I have before now had 
flowers on my Primulas in mid-winter. 
Now the rain and sleet, and frequently 
snow, of the first month or two of the 
year, often cause the plants to rot at the 
crowns. The pretty fnrina, which consti¬ 
tutes one of the charms of the Cashmere 
Primrose, is, I think, a drawback to the 
plant in our climate in winter. The wet 
seems to lodge among it, and the crowns 
do not dry so soon ns those of P. denticu- 
lata itself, and these crowns often rot 
away. 1 do not like to see glass shelters 
all over my garden, but I supiiose it is 
choosing the less of two evils. 

Heatiis in the garden. —I find that a 
good many amateurs look upon them as 
very difficult things to grow, requiring 
some special treatment and soil. They 
evidently think that they need not only 
pure mountain air, but also peaty soil. I 
find that any that I have tried will flower 
and flourish very well in moderately light 
loam, and I can only attribute the common 
feeling about them among amateurs to the 
want of observation of the Heaths in other 
gardens. I grow fonder of these Heaths, 
and find them invaluable in winter on my 
rockery, which they help to furnish when 
other things are at rest. Erica carnea is 
full of buds, and Erica mediteVranea 
hybrida is partly in bloom already. In 
the Heaths which come in spring aud 
summer, and those which bloom iu 
autumn, we have a valuable class of 
plants. 

Golden Rods —I have some of these in 
my garden, but the most of them are only 
waiting their time to be banished. I am 
told tha(; there is a good one in Ohio 
which is much dwarfer nnd prettier than 
any of the tall ones wc have in our 
garden. Those I have are not bright 
enough, and are far from satisfactory. 1 
occasionally read glowing descriptions of 
so;ne of these Solidagos in catalogues, but 
I have come to the conclusion that now 
that we biivc so many good plants wc need 
not trouble to give them the space whien 
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might be occupied with more precious 
plants. 

Wood’s Scarlet Pea. —I hare come 
across this plant, which is, I am told, a 
variety of Lathyrus rotundifolius. It is, 
I was informed, not a new plant, but it is 
a very pretty one. It is one of the 
smaller climbing Peas, which are not very 
numerous so far as I know. I see in 
“ Hardy Flowers ” that it grows about 
1J feet high. It grows rather taller with 
me, being quite 2 feet in height. This 
particular variety is n choice little climber 
for a warm place. I am saying for a 
“ warm place,” as a friend in the north 
says that it will not live with him for any 
length of time. 


E. H. Jenkins says of it. It is one of the 
prettiest of the Meadow Rues that I know, 
and I appreciated it very much during 
the past season. These plants are not diffi¬ 
cult to please, but any that I have tried 
seem to enjoy a moist soil, as Mr. Jenkins 
says. 

Ax Amateur of Hahiiy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lilium auratum in the borders.—I think 
the idea that Lilium auratum can only be 
rown satisfactorily in a pot in a greenhouse 
as about died out. I remember a year or two 
ago seeing a very ftne clump in a Somerset¬ 
shire garden, and a similar one in a Lincoln¬ 
shire cottager's garden bearing magnificent 
flowers. It is a fallacy to suppose one cannot 
! cultivate it out-of-doors, as if the soil is light 


young growths. If they are transferred to 
permanent quarters in autumn the ground 
between the plants should be liberally 
sprinkled with rather rough coal-ashes. If 
special colours are required for different posi¬ 
tions, the plants must, of course, remain in 
the soed-beds, selections being made and divi¬ 
sion practised as soon as the flowering season 
is over.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SIEBOLD’S ARALIA. 

A batch of this fine plant came into my 
hands some ten years ago. I put it 
out in the open garden on the chance 
of its surviving. It has thriven and 
lias never been hurt by any winter 
since, and now noble, creamy pyramids 



A flowering shoot of A ralia japonic a in a vase. 


Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. —This is quite 
a popular plant, and is certainly showy in 
the border. The semi-double flowers are 
large and of a bright scarlet. It is 
apparently quite an easy plant to grow, 
and is going, one would think, to take the 
place of the old double Genm, which is 
not often seen in gardens now, but which I 
grow’ still. I saw some flowers of the 
new’er Geum called “ Mr. Bradshaw” this 
year. Tiiey are orange-coloured, and 
should look well in the garden. 

Thalictrdm dipterocarpum. — I was 
glad to see the nice illustration of Thalie- 
trum Delava'yi in the Issue of Gardening 
Illustrated (December Gth), which has 
just reached me. I 
carpum, .and I quit 


and sandy the bulbs require very little protec¬ 
tion beyond a covering of leaves, and in a 
mild locality scarcely that ia needful, the 
flowering-spikes coming regularly year by 
year. No one who has a sunny border pro¬ 
tected by a wall at the back need have any 
fear as to success.—T ownsman. 

Pyrethrums.—In connection with the recent 
discussion as to the best time for dividing 
and replanting Pyrethrums, it may be noted 
that, so far as small gardens are concerned, 
the single forms will be found most satis¬ 
factory, and these may very well be raised 
from seed. The doubles make a fine show in 
big clumps for large borders, but the flowers 
are rather heavy, and there is hardly another 
hardy border plant requiring such careful 
staking. Besides, they are not so much appre¬ 
ciated for cutting as the best single forms, 
which, if Arm and wiry in the stem and not 
too long, will stand unaided through rough 
gales. Seed should be sown early in summer, 
the seedlings prioked out in a frame or pre¬ 
pared beds, and kept there until early 
I spring, as slugs are rather partial to the 


of inflorescence show over the ample 
foliage. They are welcome in a large 
vase in the house, as may be seen by the 
illustration W’e give to-day. In this dis¬ 
trict it is a fine evergreen and gets no 
care or protection. W. 

Sussex. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Palms in the dwelling-house in winter. 

—Many instances may be noted of Palms 
that have sueceded very well in the dwell¬ 
ing-house during the summer showing 
signs of injury as soon as winter appears. 
By many this Is put down to the colder 
weather, hut a far more frequent cause of 
tlio tips of the fronds turning brown is 
owing to the darker evenings and in- 
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creased use of gas. This dries the atmo¬ 
sphere to such an extent that the tender 
points of the leaves quickly suffer, apart 
from the misehef done by the gas, which 
is very injurious to plant life. From this 
it will be evident that the removal of a 
Palin to another room, even if a colder 
one, is liable to cause less injury than if 
it is kept where the gas is burning. This, 
of course, implies only a moderate change, 
as too great a drop in temperature would 
l,o sure to do injury however inured the 
plant may lie. In the case of plants 
(Palms or otherwise) kept in a room, the 
majority of them are usually disposed In 
the window—the coolest part of the room. 
Many regrets would lie oftcii saved if at 
night or at all events when it promised to 
be a cold one. the plants were gathered 
together in the centre of the room and 
covered witli a few newspaiiers or any¬ 
thing else to hand. Paper, from its air¬ 
tight character, is preferable to shoots of 
calico. In winter it, is better to keep 
the leaves clean by wiping them with a 
dry. soft duster than siKinging them with 
water. Palms resent being dry at the 
roots, the lies! way to moisten them being 
to take the plant from its vase or saucer 
and soak it. in a pail of water, allowing 
it to drain thoroughly before returning it 
to its place.—W. T. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ABOT'T MISTLETOE. 

Just at ttiis season the olive-green twigs 
and pearly berries of the Mistletoe are 
thrust niton our attention, so it often 
follows that many attempts arc made to 
propagate it just now. This is wrong, 
however, for the berries or seeds are now 
unripe. The ordinary notion as to the 
propagation of Mistletoe by means of seed 
or berries is to slit or pierce the young 
bark of the host plant or tree, and then 
push the berries into the slit. The best 
practice is not to cut or slit the bark at all 
for the due reception of the seeds or 
berries, but to press or rub them on to a 
smooth, young, healthy branch of Apple 
or Hawthorn with the lingers. The berry 
is a little slippery at first, but as the viscid 
pulp dries the seed becomes firmly glued 
down to the clean bark. Two or three 
berries thus stuck on may be covered with 
a bit of black muslin or crape to secure 
tlie seeds from the birds, which sometimes 
peck them off the branches unless protected 
in this way. If the bark be slit or cut, Its 
cut edges at once turn brown, and harden 
into corky layers of tissue inimical to the 
growth of the seeds. The right time to 
thus affix the seeds to the bark of the host 
plant is in April or May, because at that 
time the berries are ripe and the seeds in¬ 
side fully developed, and, probably, their 
growing points or radicles will lie seen pro¬ 
truding like little green pin’s heads from 
among the sticky pulp. 

Where missel thrushes abound it. may be 
necessary to net or otherwise protect the 
seed-bearing Mistletoe, or they will, pro¬ 
bably, steal every berry if the weather 
should be severe, so that there will be none 
left to sow. flood host trees for the recep¬ 
tion of the Mistletoe berries are the Apple, 
Crab, Hawthorn, Oak, Pavia, Lime, or 
Poplar, ns the case may be and opportunity 
occurs. 

Having rubbed ripe fruits of Mistletoe 
on to a suitable host tree in April or May, 
the seed will gradually appear to shrivel 
away, and seem to vanish altogether; but, 
unless pecked off or otherwise knocked 
away, it will not really have done so. The 
first tiling that happens is the protrusion 
of the green growing point, or, rather, the 
radicle of the seeds. These curve over and 
tlx their thickened'Tmds into tile young 
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bark of the tree. In order to support its 
growth the contents of the seed are gradu¬ 
ally absorbed, and, finally, only a mere 
scrap seems to remain where the plump 
seed originally had been. But if the bark 
is closely examined in the following 
autumn—say, six months after sowing, 
you will observe the bark of the Apple 
branch swollen above and below where the 
seed was placed, and perhaps a green point 
or two of growth may he seen about the 
centre of the swelling, and by the spring 
the first twin pair of leaves will have de¬ 
veloped, and the plant is firmly established 
under the bark of the tree. 


SPIRAEA WILSONI. 

This is one of several new species of 
shrubby Spiraea which have been intro¬ 
duced to British gardens during the last 



Flowering shoot of Spircea Wilsoni. 


twelve or fourteen years. It, together with 
two other species, Henryi and Veitehl, are 
closely allied to S. canescens, a well- 
known shrub which is generally admired 
for its long, arching growths, which, 
during June, are wreathed with pure 
white blossoms. As may be seen from 
the accompanying illustration of a spray 
of S. Wilsoni, it is apparently quite as 
free dowering as the older plant, and there 
is no doubt as to its free growth. The ] 
flowers, which appear in flattened heads 
1$ inch to 2 inches across, are white, and . 
terminate short growths, which spring \ 
from buds on the previous year’s shoots. 
S. Wilsoni may be increased from cuttings 
of the half-ripe shoots inserted in sandy 
soil during July. 

Osmanthuses in flower.— The various 
I forms of Osmanthus Ilicifolius greatly 
i mimic the Holly in their general appear¬ 


ance, while the flowers of both are small 
and whitish. There, however, the 
resemblance ends, for those of the Osman¬ 
thus are borne during the autumn months, 
while the Holly flowers in the spring. 
Another point of difference between 
Osmanthus ilicifolius and the Holly is 
that cuttings of tills last named do not 
strike root nearly so readily as those of 
the Osmanthus. There is also another 
notable difference, and that is the flowers 
of the Osmanthus possess a pleasing 
fragrance which, on a quiet, sunny day is 
manifest for a considerable distance. 
They are in this respect much like an old 
greenhouse shrub, Olea fragrans, which 
last is, indeed, by some authorities in¬ 
cluded with the Osmanthuses. Of this 
last-named genus one species at least—O 
Delavayi—whose blossoms are larger 
than those of O. ilicifolius, flowers in the 
spring.—K. It. W. 

Berberis Darwlni.— In 44 Mr. Cornhill’s ” 
note on Darwin’s Barberry, at page 709, he 
inquires whether the late flowering of this 
shrub is to be regarded as a freak. I think 
not. In these gardens this Barberry is grown 
to a considerable—indeed, I may say to a 
large—extent, and it would not be diffi¬ 
cult at any time of the year to find flowers. 
During late September I frequently 
noticed plants of this variety carrying 
ripe nml half-ripe fruit and at the same 
time there were many .sprays of bloom. 
To-day (November 30th) I have just been 
admiring a large plant, some 30 feet in 
circumference and about 10 feet, in height, 
which is as gay ns it was in April, while 
on other plants in the neighbourhood 
it is the exception to find one without 
bloom. B. Darwini soeins to be well 
suited to our comparatively mild climate, 
and rapidly outgrows its bounds, while it 
reproduces itself abundantly from seeds. 
The quarters in which, in these gardens, 
it is chiefly planted are rather moist, the 
soil being a dark loam overlying peat of 
fair quality. The majority of these plants 
I have known for almost twenty years, 
and it is by no means rare to see some of 
them at least full of flower on January 1st. 
Nor does this irregular blooming detract 
from the display in spring, for then the 
plants are literally smothered with flower. 
The situation l»eing low and. as has been 
said, damp would appear to differ greatly 
from the warm, well-drained soil referred 
to by Mr. Cornhill: hut be that as it. may, 
1 never have seen B. Darwini in ruder 
health than is the case here. It may be 
mentioned that, while overgrown .speci¬ 
mens readily furnish up after being 
severely cut back, transplanting after a 
fair size has been attained has always 
euded in my own case in the death of the 
plant.—W. McG., Balmne, Kirkcudbright . 

Finns parviflora.—Amongst the five-leaved 
Pines this one is easily distinguished by its 
small leaves and rones. It, is a native of 
Japan, where it forms a small tree on the 
higher mountains, although in the most suit¬ 
able localities for growth it sometimes attains 
a height of 60 feet or 70 feet. Professor Sar¬ 
gent. on page 80 of his “Forest Flora of 
Japan/’ savs that it is most common and 
grows to the largest size on the slopes of 
Mount Hakkoda in Northern Hondo, where it 
rises above forests of Oak and Beech. In this 
country it forms a small, rather flat-headed 
tree, with greyish or glaucous leaves each 
1A inches to 2 inches long. The small cones 
often open and eject their seeds during 
August or early September, as a rule several 
weeks before those of other Pines of the 
Strobu9 class. Like other Pines, it thrives in 
light soil, and must be planted whilst quite 
small.—P. 

Cotoneaster horizontalis.—This useful Rock 
Spray is valuable at all seasons, but it may be 
classed as among the most useful for the late 
autumn colouring of its leaves. As this is 
written (on November 22) the autumn colour¬ 
ing, which has been delayed and probably pro¬ 
longed by mild weather, is very fine. Some of 
the' branches have a few green leaves still, 
while those of other branches are almost crim¬ 
son. For a bold part of the rock garden C. 
i horizontal}* has few equal*.—A rnott. 
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FRUIT. 


SOME GOOD AUTUMN FIGS. 


A few of the black or dark-skinned varie¬ 
ties are reliable for autumn fruiting, given 
a warm wall and a restricted root ruu, 
and if a cool house or ease can be afforded 
them they give a much later return. Many 
think it is useless to attempt to grow Figs 
in the north, but-on a warm wall near the 
coast I have had splendid White Marseilles 
and others well into November in a warm 
autumn. The Brunswick, often called the 
Brown Hamburgh—indeed, it has several 
other names—Is an excellent variety for 
outdoor cultivation. Grown thus, ample 
feeding can be given, and the crop is 
heavy and the fruits of splendid quality. 
In Scotland, Castle Kennedy is a favourite 
ill many gardens, hut it requires a lot of 
management to get good crops. It Is a 
splendid variety, much earlier than White 
Marseilles and the trees vigorous, hence 
the necessity for curbing the roots. The 
best crop of Figs I ever saw as regards 
size and quality was on a tree of this 
variety, very old, but grown in a small 
root space and the branches given room to 
develop. In appearance it somewhat re¬ 
sembles the Brunswick, but is, I think, 
superior, given good cultivation. In many 
parts of the country the Brunswick is a 
favourite and does well with outdoor 
cultivation. That excellent and good all¬ 
round variety the Brown Turkey must not 
be omitted. I have grown this variety 
with success in a cold soil, provided there 
were ample drainage, a liberal amount of 
lime or chalk, the roots not allowed to 
travel too far, and the wood not crowded. 

In some gardens it pays the cultiva¬ 
tor to protect the branches in the winter. 
I found it a good plan in the north to tie 
a number of branches together in December 
and thatch with bracken, care being taken 
that tile branches were securely fastened 
to the wall after covering, in the winter 
of 1895 the trees were killed to the ground- 
level in spite of extra protection, but they 
soon made strong shoots from the base. 
These, when well thinned out, made rapid 
progress the same season and bore splendid 
crops the following year. Of course, such 
a mishap as this is of rare occurrence. I 
have often grown these in large pots or 
tubs specially for the autumn. Grown 
thus, the trees were stood in the open some 
considerable time in the early part of the 
season. Bourjasotte Grise is a line Fig, 
and those who study quality should in¬ 
clude this. Grown in a restricted border 
it makes short-jointed wood and is a great 
bearer. Another very tine Fig is the 
Nebinn or Grosse Verte. large and luscious 
and a late bearer; and though it splits 
badly when ripening, it is one of the most 
delicious Figs grown. This should get 
cool glass culture for autumn fruiting. The 
fruits are pear-shaped, have a green skin 
and very dark red flesh. There is a num¬ 
ber of other black or purple varieties, but 
I prefer the ones noted above. One of the 
very best Figs grown is Negro Largo, but 
to get the best results I find more warmth 
is required. M. C. It. 


Old Apples versus new.— Mr. C. H. 

Hooper, writing in a recent issue of the 
Fruit , Flower, and Vegetable Trade Journal, 
states that in Kent tiie old orchards cou- 
'sisted of the following varieties;—Non¬ 
pareil, Golden Pippin, Iiibston Pippin, 
Margil, Golden Itusset, Golden Harvey, 
and Cornish Gillyflower, and that the 
varieties now planted consist of Gladstone, 
Beauty of Bath, Duchess Favourite, Lady 
Sudeley, Worcester rearmain. Allington 
Pippin, James Grieve, and Charles Boss. 
From this it is plnim^hat, as compared 
with our forefathers, weu^eyuil 


The old varieties are the aristocrats of 
the Apple world, and, with the exception 
of James Grieve, hardly any of the new 
varieties are worthy of a place on the 
table of an epicure. The advent of cheap 
sugar has not been an unmitigated bless¬ 
ing. Our forefathers, who practically 
never used sugar, owing to itd cost, simply 
had to develop it in their fruits, and- the 
crabs so much lauded to-day would have 
been worthless in their case as they really 
are from a health point of view.—W. J. 

CORDON-TBAINED FItUIT-TREES. 

I head an interesting article recently on 
the merits of cordon-trained fruit-trees, 
their planting, and after-management, etc. 
Referring to cordons planted in the open 
and trained to a wooden trellis or strained 
wires, the writer advised planting them 
"18 inches apart, training them obliquely 
at an angle of 43 degs., and to point 
towards tliv north." This reminded me of 
a conversation I had with a gentleman a 
few years ago on the same subject. He 
was practically inexperienced in fruit 
culture, but was putting several acres of 
laud under fruit cultivation, and a great 
many of the trees were cordon-trained 
Cox's Orange Pippin. These he planted 
and trained—or intended to—obliquely 
and pointing north. I asked him his 
reason for so doing, and if the results 
would not be as good or better if the trees 
pointed south. He could not say, but had 
been advised to plant in that way. I do 
not suppose there is very much in it 
whether the trees point north or south. If 
there is any advantage attached to the for¬ 
mer method. I and probably others would 
be interested to know where the advantage 
comes in. My own idea may l>e wrong, 
but I should prefer to train the trees 
towards the south. There Is an old adage 
that. "All flowers turn to the sun,” which 
would only aiqiear natural; therefore trees 
trained at an angle of 45 degs. pointing 
north can hardly l>e considered so. 
Trained thus, one would consider that the 
clusters of bloom are more likely to be 
damaged by eold, frosty winds than they 
would be were the trees imintiug to the 
opposite and warmer direction, and slant¬ 
ing away from instead of facing the cold 
blast. Moreover, the trees over lapping each 
other, as it were, tend to a certain extent 
to form their own protection. One. natur¬ 
ally, would rather turn his back to a 
cutting north wind than face it, and in a 
sense the same applies to cordon-trained 
trees, one would consider. However, I 
will be interested if any reader can 
prove that, my ideas are wrong, and ex¬ 
plain why they are wrong. R. P. 


THE AMATEUR’S VINERY. 
Epitokial replies in recent numbers as to 
the condition of Vines would load one to 
suppose that tin' majority of amateur gar¬ 
deners who commence Vine culture in their 
small greenhouses experience considerable 
difficulty in getting even a fair return for 
their labour. It is a pity the attempt is 
made unless the proper attention can be 
given, as it only ends in loss and disap- 
lmintment. whereas hardy and half-hardy 
plants, including ferns, can be grown in 
such structures with a fair amount of 
success even If the house has to be left 
unattended the greater part of the day. 
It may be a little difficult to keep the 
plants in good health during very hot, dry 
weather, but tlds can be effected with a 
fair amount of air and shade, and a 
thorough damping down in the early morn¬ 
ing. It is different, however, in the case 
of Vines, the many and rapid climatic 
changes to which we are subject necessi¬ 
tating constant attention, A sudden burst 
of direct sunshine following a dull morning 


striking on an Imperfectly ventilated house 
is responsible for the scalding of foliage 
and berries, and prolonged sunshine and a 
high temperature for a very rapid increase 
of the enemies, thrips and red spider, so 
partial to Vine foliage. From the tone of 
editorial replies it would appear thut this 
is often the trouble. 

Amateurs who decide on trying to grow 
a few Grapes should remember the some¬ 
what difficult task if satisfactory results 
are hoik'd for. The aspect of the house 
‘should, if iKissible, be a little towards 
south-west to give the foliage a chance of 
di ving before the sun is directly on it. As 
a matter of fact, there is little danger of 
scalding on such an aspect. If facing 
south or south-east a light shading should 
be used through the early stages of growth 
if the sun is very powerful. Ventilation 
should be provided for both at front and 
top, the latter at the apex of the loof. 
The wires for training should be 18 inches 
from the glass and the shoots kept well 
down to allow a free passage of air be¬ 
tween the foliage and roof. The above are 
a few hints that may be conducive to more 
successful cultivation; at least, one would 
Imagine so from the nature of the queries. 
Into the question of varieties, careful 
planting, soil, pruning, training, and other 
matters, it is uot necessary to enter; all 
are often discussed in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, and growers will do well to study 
its columns for weekly advice. 

E. B. S. 


AI>PLE CRIMSON BRAMLEY. 

Tue merits of Bramley's Seedling are too 
familiar to need recounting. It is looked 
upon as one of the best of cooking Apples 
that has been raised in recent times. Its 
usual colour is a uniform green, though 
soil influences, presumably iron deposits, 
give the fruits In some cases slightly ruddy 
cheeks. There is now a coloured variety 
under distribution by the trade bearing 
the above name, and certainly specimens 
I have seen would seem to justify the in¬ 
clusion of this newcomer when planting is 
in hand. It does not by any means follow 
that the coloured examples have any ad¬ 
vantage in a cooking sense, but we are 
living in an age in which coloured fruits 
have a predominating value over those of 
normal or quieter tones. It may be when 
placed under trial that many planters will 
be disappointed, because, unless the soil 
conduces to these crimson cheeks, the 
fruits will most probably lapse Into the 
normal and more familiar green. When 
visiting the November shows where Apples 
are seen at their best it is readily noted 
how soil influences are reflected In few 
exhibits. In visiting some West of Eng¬ 
land shows it was remarkable what high 
development of skin colour was seen in 
Crimson Bramley and a few other varieties 
staged by about two or three exhibitors, 
whose soil, presumably, possessed the need¬ 
ful chemical quality for this desirable de¬ 
velopment. In a given class of, say, 
twenty entries, there may be one or two 
which would have these colour character¬ 
istics markedly develo|>ed: the others 
would lie dull in comparison, yet culture 
may not differ materially. If Crimson 
Bramley can be kept up to its present pro¬ 
mise it will be a much sought for Apple. 

West Wilts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Duke Cherries on the Mahaleb stock. 

—I have had good crops of the early and 
late Duke Cherries on the Mahaleb stock. 
The trees make good pyramids on this 
stock and are easily netted up when the 
fruit is ripening. Other varieties on the 
Mahnleh stock were not so successful, as 
the growth was more robust and root-lifting 
was necessary. Morcllok were tried, but 
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the fruits were small. I have found that 
to obtain good ilorello Cherries a north 
wall Is the most suitable place, pruned and 
trained after the manner of the i'eaeh, 
which secures good wood which has a 
chance of being thoroughly ripened, while 
the blossoms on the north side of the wall 
sutler less from spring frosts.—11. II. 

Flavour in Pears.— In the early part of 
October 1 visited one of the large private 
gardens in the West that has been noted 
for Pears, especially from an exhibition 
point of view. After 1 had seen the vegetable 
garden and the i'ears still on the trees 1 
was taken by my friend into the fruit 
room, where were splendid Apples of many 
kinds, with some hue I’ears. \\ hen leav¬ 
ing, I was asked to try two or three sorts 
by taking s fruit of each home. The next 
day these were tried by several people, 
everyone agreeing there was no flavour. 
These were standard kinds in season at 
the time. In sine and appearance there 
w r as nothing lacking. Planters should not 
be gulled by show dishes. Flavour should 
be the chief point in private gardens.— 
I. C. F. C. 


POULTRY. 

Poultry Post-mortemB.—We have arranged 
with Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, lcknieid- 
street, Birmingham, to make a general ex¬ 
amination of ueaa poultry, pigeons, ana other 
birds, also rabbits, at the nominal charge of 
one shilling for each, subject to the report ap¬ 
pearing in gardening IlllsTRATED. Dead bodies 

must be sent, carriage paid, direct to Mr. 
Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one 
shilling, and not to our office; and should reach 
him not later than the Saturday before date 
of publication. Full particulars should be 
given as to the symptoms previous to death, 
also how the birds have been fed, and any 
other information likely to be of use in ad¬ 
vising now to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Fowl’s skin (T. Rainbow).—We find no 
signs of tuberculosis. Tliat would show 
itself as cheesy nodules in various parts. 
These specks on the skin appear to be 
nothing more than fat. 

Bantam chick (Rose ).—The liver was 
diseased, and it had practically wasted 
away in consequence. Bread-and-mllk is 
not the best food for bantams. Give them 
small grain and plenty of green food of all 
sorts in season. 


Apple Charles Ross. — In reply to 
(Gardening Illustrated, cur¬ 
rent issue) I grunt that in some soils this 
Apple may possibly be good, but 1 have not 
found it good either raw or cooked. It 
is not sour, but^it is not quite agreeable, 
and is lacking in juiciness and flavour as 
grown by me. I am re-grafting my two 
trees, despite the fact that they bear when 
all other sorts fail. It is a wonderful 
cropper, but indifferent Apples are so 
easily procurable that I think it is not 
wise to deliberately grow them. The fact 
that fruits “ take ” in the market is no 
guarantee that they are good. Charles 
Ross is a very handsome Apple, and 
appearance counts for much with the pub¬ 
lic. In Mr. Bunyard’s list Charles Ross 
is described as “ very large, closely 
resembling Peasgood’s Nonsuch; cannot be 
recommended for cooking.” Now I Lave i 
found that our choice dessert Apples all 
cook well, therefore it is evident that 
there is something lacking in Charles 
Ross.— W. J. Farmer. 

Grape Lady Hutt.—I recently noticed this 
Grape, which in useful at tins time, described 
as a new Muscat. Lady Hutt is neither new, 
nor is the variety a Muscat. It is, however, 
a Sweetwater of considerable merit, with 
round, well-flavoured berries of medium size, 
which keep late and well.—K irk. 


The rubbish-heap.— A rubbish-heap is 
necessary in all gardens, and it comprises 
a nondescript collection of many and 
various things, the whole when properly 
prepared forming a rich dressing for the 
vegetable garden, especially land which is 
naturally retentive. It needs, however, 
to he properly preimred before it is used 
for such a purjiose—in being turned over 
several times during the winter, rejecting 
that which is not likely to decay, and 
which should he taken to the tire-heap. 
It is well to add lime freely, this 
destroying slugs and other vermin which 
are sure lo abound in such a mixture. 
Seeing that the whole has been collected 
from many sources, it is also certain that it 
will contain many weed seeds, which 
should be allowed time to germinate 
before beiQg wheeled on to the land. To 
do this thoroughly it is necessary that the 
mixture should be of the second year’s 
standing, which will bring it into a clean 
condition. It would be courting much 
labour later on in the way of hoeing, etc., 
to keep weeds down were this precaution 
not taken. Reduced thus to a thoroughly 
decomposed state, and free of weed seeds, 
it can be nsed with great advantage to 
many crops, herbaceous borders, flower¬ 
beds, and as a surface dressing for lawns. 

vy t Go gle 


Frizzle bantam (Miss Mabel Williams). 
—The cause of death was liver disease, 
of which the dark comb and other symp¬ 
toms described in your letter are charac¬ 
teristic. You had better treat all your 
stock with liver medicine in order to pre¬ 
vent any more possible losses. 

Drake (Mr. R. Johnston).—The drake 
appears to have died of syneoiie (heart 
failure). Ducks are very subject to this, 
and it is impossible to guard against it, 
although it is always desirable to give 
them a feed of hard corn last thing at 
night, esiieeially if they have been on 
water all day. 

Pheasant (Keeper).—' This pheasant had 
enteritis, and that is probably what has 
caused the other losses, for it is con¬ 
tagious. Yon must be very much over¬ 
stocked, and the sooner the sportsmen get 
to work the better Another year you had 
better keep the numbers limited and do 
the rearing of your youngsters in a fresh 
place.— J. Freeman. 

White Wyandotte hen CJfis. Harrison 
Topham ).—The hen had hypertrophy of 
tile liver, and would probably have died 
in any ease had she not been killed. It 
I joint s to overfeeding, and you had better 
discontinue the use of mixed corn. Dur- 
[ ing bad weather give I hem some coarse, 
oatmeal to scratch for among litter. 
Exercise is what they most need and a 
tonic occasionally in their water. 


Crop-bound (Miss H. Forbes ).—It is not 
desirable to oi**n the crop if you can pos¬ 
sibly avoid doing so, because of the 
trouble of getting it safely and properly 
healed up. Have you tried mechanical 
means? I suppose the real reason why 
you so often get this trouble among your 
fowls is that you live at a farm where 
there is always hay about, and they 
swallow the spikes of hay in trying to eat 
tlie seeds—then the spikes get twisted 
j together into a ball in the crop. Pour 
, some tepid water down the throat, and 
knead the mass with your hands; then 
I stretch the neck gently downwards and 
see if by squeezing the crop you can get 
its contents brought out from the mouth. 
Probably in two or three attempts of this 
sort, you will be able to get most , of it 
i away, and a dose of castor oil will then 
i clear tilings up. It is a good plan to add a 
little Condy’s fluid or some other antisep¬ 
tic to the water used. If this method does 
not give relief, the mass being too hard 
and Immovable, the only thing remaining 
j is for the crop to be opened. Then the 
! matter of most importance is to see that 
after the congested contents have lieen re¬ 


moved, and the crop wnshed out, the 
sewing up of the two skins is done pro¬ 
perly, else tlie bird is sure to die. The 
inner skin, or crop-sac, must be stitched 
up lirst; then the outer skin must be done 
separately. If they are both sewn 
together the bird will not live long. Use 
catgut, and tie each stitch separately—not 
one long series of stitches—and diet the 
bird for a few days on oatmeal pellets, 
not hard food, nor yet.liquid stuff that 
may ooze out.— John Freeman. 


BIRDS. 

WINTER AVIARY NOTES. 

Cold weather usually comes in unexpec¬ 
tedly so far as the English winter is con¬ 
cerned, and for* such the bird-keeper 
should be fully prepared or his pets will 
inevitably suffer. Particularly does this 
apply to the more delicate varieties of 
foreign birds, whose lungs are very sus¬ 
ceptible to our cold and damp climate. 
All frost should be kept out of the bird- 
room, but the air of the interior must be 
kept fresh and sweet. Ventilation should 
be so given that draught cannot play upon 
the birds. All birds can be wintered more 
successfully in cages of the box type than 
in those of any other pattern, and the 
larger the individual cage the better. All 
the hardier class of birds winters better in 
the outdoor aviary than in the bird-room, 
and as a tastefully-built aviary can be 
made an ornamental adjunct to a garden, 
there is no reason why such erections 
should not be more frequently favoured by 
bird lovers. P.e careful not to overcrowd, 
also to keep out rats and mice. 

In connection with the outdoor aviary 
the snow should be prevented from drift¬ 
ing in, as, too, should ruiu that chances 
to come with the wind. When frost pre¬ 
vails it should be remembered to provide 
plenty of ice-free water for drinking. 
With respect to water for bathing, it 
should not be given when the weather is 
quite cold. Proper winter feeding is a 
great aid towards the maintaining of 
health in the aviary. During keen weather 
some wanning food should he given— 
Hemp is suited to the needs of many birds 
—but when the weather again becomes 
mild such food requires to he promptly 
reduced in quantity, and in some cases 
entirely dropiKMl. The birds require to be 
kept in good condition, hut over-fatness is 
injurious to health. In addition to the 
ordinary foods a little sound, rile fruit 
may be beneficially given to most birds, ns 
also may greenstuff, which should be quite 
fresh, and upon no account damaged by 
the frost. The winter ailments of aviary 
birds are mainly either lung or liver 
troubles. The former are due to lack of 
proper protection from the vagaries of tile 
climate or impure air, the latter to 
wrong feeding in conjunction with re¬ 
stricted oniortunity for exercise. 

_J. T. Bird. 

Meal-worms (E. P ■)■—There being now 
so many good prepared bird foods upon the 
market meal-worms are not now so much 
in vogue as in times past. They are, how¬ 
ever, easily bred. Procure a large jar— 
or several if the worms are required in 
quantity—place inside, until about a third 
full, some sharps, procure a supply of 
meal-worms from some bird-food provider, 
place a quantity in tlie jar, and after three 
weeks’ start use as required, taking 
care to add a little fresh meal from time 
to time, to clean out yearly, and not to 
interfere with the beetles of which the 
meal-worms are the larvae. Keep in a 
temperature of about (10 degs. F., and If 
necessary cover the mouth of the jar with 
cheese-cloth to prevent the escape of the 
beetles?—J. T. B. 
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BOOKS. 

“PLANT LIFE IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES.”* 

We suppose there is a public for books of 
this kind. So many books have been 
written on the British flora, with 
elaborate descriptions of the plants, that 
we doubt the good of repeating technicali¬ 
ties in a book of this kind. Students are 
brought up with the idea that science can 
only be dealt with in a foreign tongue. 
This book is over-burdened with needless 
and stupefying terms. The common 
Nettle and Vetch are described with 
elaborate technicality. Any student with 
the least earnestness in the matter could 
dispense with such things. The book is 
over-illustrated and the cuts are not 
always well chosen. There is nothing so 
confusing as a bad photograph, in which 
the background is mixed up with the thing 
one wants to see. Even in the greater 
divisions the author runs riot with his 
technicalities— e.g., Gamopetahe (corolli- 
florse), Caprifoliacea?, Honeysuckle group; 
Dipsaceie, Teasel group; Compositor, 
Dandelion group; Campanulace®, Hairbell 
group; and so on. A book that would really 
show the habits of British wild flowers, 
and in which the plants w r ouid be shown 
naturally grouped, would be interesting 
and useful, but this book does not pre¬ 
tend to do that. Many of the Floras 
already issued give all the botanical de¬ 
scriptions that could be desired. 

“GARDEN TREES AND SHRUBS.”f 
This book is published as a companion 
volume to “Alpine Flowers and Rock 
Gardens " and “ Hardy Perennials and 
Herbaceous Borders,” which have been 
produced by th<5 same author within the 
last few years. It is divided into four 
parts, under the headings: The Beauty 
and Value of Shrubs and Trees, Practical, 
Selective, and Descriptive. The first 
three parts are again sub-divided into 
twenty-six chapters, each one dealing with 
some special feature, and the last part is 
divided into two sections, the first one 
entitled “ Modern Shrubs and Trees, 
Chiefly Chinese,” and the second, “ The 
Best Shrubs and Trees in Alphabetical 
Order.” 

In the first part the author discusses 
the value of trees und shrubs for the 
adornment of garden and landscape, 
instancing certain desirable methods of 
planting by which the formal parts of a 
garden may be gradually merged into wild 
and natural woodland. In this part of 
the book he is inclined to lose valuable 
space by aiming at literary effect, und 
passages such as the following, which 
occurs on page 19, are more likely to 
appeal to sentimental young ladies than to 
the student of arboriculture :— 

“ We all lore tile garden of shade and repose. 
It possesses an intimate and rarely compre¬ 
hended appeal. Peep within us there stirs a 
vague love of its tender seclusion. One hardly 
dare hazard a speculation as to the origin of 
this feeling—whether, for example, it springB 
from some primitive hereditary instinct, fruit 
of an arboreal existeuce in past ages. Suffi¬ 
cient that it exists, and that it is a real factor 
in the projects of nearly all garden lovers." 

When, however, we find, later in the 
book, that many important genera of trees 
and shrubs are dismissed severally, with 
fewer words than we find iu that one 
paragraph, we are forced to the conclu¬ 
sion that the space might have been used 
to better advantage. 

Part II., “ Practical," contains many 
useful suggestions on transplanting, prun¬ 
ing. thinning, propagation, soils, arrange- 

• “ Plant Life in the British Isles." hv A. R. 
Horwood. London: J. and A. Churchill, 7, 
Great Marlborough-street. 

t " Garden Trees and Shrubs.” by Waite 
Wright, price 12s. 6d. ketT* publiRllgd 
Headley Bros.. BishopsggtA Lonfloh L IM 



ment of shrubs and trees in shrubberies, 
beds, groups, as isolated specimens, etc. 
His remarks upon the proper thinning of 
shrubberies are very much to the point, 
for it is quite true that many fine shrubs 
are spoiled by over-crowding. We can 
hardly agree with the author, however, 
in his remarks on page 71, that Finns 
Lambertiuna is one of the hardiest of the 
Pines uhd revels in the buffeting of 
gales. So far as we are aware, it is a very 
rare tree in the British Isles, and has not 
been planted widely enough to warrant an 
opinion as to its ability to withstand 
rough treatment. Moreover, a tree priced 
iu catalogues at from 3s. Cd. to 5s. for 
single plants is too expensive for shelter. 
It is also a pity that he should suggest 
graftiug (p. 103) as a means of propaga¬ 
tion for tile genera Abies, Picea, and 
Pinus. Grafted plants of these genera are 
never very satisfactory. Chapter XII. 
directs attention to a few enemies of trees 
und shrubs, but sufficient importance is 
not attached to the subject. The species 
of Chernies, which has caused so much 
injury to various Spruces during the pre¬ 
sent year, is not mentioned, neither are 
the various scale insects—the cockchafer, 
large Larch sawfly, — or various fungus 
diseases which have been prominent of 
late. In this section of the book Spiraia 
palmata (p. SO) and Gynerium (p. 94) are 
included amongst shrubs. We have not 
been in the habit of including either of 
them with shrubby plants in the past. 

Part III., “ Selective,” directs attention 
to different kinds of trees and shrubs 
which are suitable for various positions. 
In this section there ts much that is good, 
but here, again, the author pays too little 
attention to detail, and various slips occur 
which detract from the value of the 
matter as a whole. For instance, on page 
125, the weeping Elms are referred to as 
Alnus montana pendula, and A. carnpes- 
tris pendula instead of Ulmus. On page 
14li the Servian Spruce (Picea omorica) is 
included under Abies, whilst on page 151 
it is given its correct name. On page 151, 
also, we find a Pinus monticolor men¬ 
tioned. This we do not know unless it is 
P. mouticola with a new name. Many 
])eople find the nomenclature of the 
Conifers difficult to understand, and 
although tile author refers to the matter 
he does little towards making it clear for 
his readers, and himself mixes the species 
of Abies and Picea in several Instances. 
On page 177, Azaleas of the mollis and 
sinensis section are recommended for the 
rock garden, but we think that there are 
many more suitable shrubs. They look out 
of place amongst alpine plants. 

The last part of the book, “ Descrip¬ 
tive,” is given up to the description of 
shrubs and trees, new and old, but iu 
most cases the descriptions are meagre, 
and give a poor idea of what the plants 
really are. The genus Carya is described 
ns follows‘ 

" Carya.—T he species alba is the Hickory or 
American Walnut, a deciduous tree of low 
growth, but valuable ou account of its tough 
timber.” 

As at least seven or eight decorative 
species of Carya are grown in the British 
Isles, though none are very common, a 
little more space might well have been 
given to the genus. Fraxinus, p. 247, offers 
several mistakes, the two worst being the 
inclusion of F. Mariesii as a form of F. 
Ornus, nnd aucubjefolia as a form of F. 
excelsior. The former is a good species, 
and the latter a variety of F. americana. 
in species of modern interest the new 
Catalpas are described in the following 
words: — 

” Catalpa. —There is a new species called Far- 
gesi, a deciduous tree growing up to 40 feet 
high, with ftve-loberl glabrous leaves and pule- 
purple flowers. Duclouxii is a Chinese species 


with glabrous, cordate, three-lobed leaves, and 
pink Mowers in clusters." 

This has been selected as an instance 
where an effort bas been made to describe 
new plants. Then comes :— 

“ Celastrus. —There are two new species: 
hypoglaucus and latifolius, both deciduous." 
Wbut can be learnt from such skimpy 
remarks? 

The mechanical part of the book, so far 
as letterpress and monptone illustrations 
are concerned, is all that can be desired. 
The fifty-one monotone pictures are ex¬ 
cellent in almost every case, but many of 
the coloured plates, of which there are 
thirty-three, are decidedly poor, and their 
brown - paper mounts do not improve 
them. A few of the coloured photographs, 
such as Rhododendron yunnanense, R. 
Loderi, and Magnolia Lennei, are fairly 
good, hut, as a rule, the coloured pictures 
are distinctly inferior to the other illus¬ 
trations. Tlie picture representing the 
Persian Lilac is wrongly named; it is a 
form of Syringa vulgaris. 

Although numerous mistakes of the 
nature of those indicated may be detected, 
the amateur will find many useful hints 
on trees and shrubs, and their culture, in 
this latest work on the subject. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Broccoli. —The weather not having yet 
been sufficiency severe to check the growth 
of main crop and late sorts of Broccoli, it 
is good policy to arrest further growth at 
once in all instances where this crop does 
not as a rule winter well. The needful 
check is best administered by the old-time 
practice of “ heeling ” the plants over to¬ 
wards the north. If a good trench is 
opened one spit deep into which the plants 
can be heeled over without breaking the 
ball of soil round the roots to any serious 
extent at the commencement, the stems, 
which are the most vulnerable portions in 
regard to frost attack, can be rendered safe 
by being buried iu the soil up to the lower¬ 
most leaves as row after row is dealt with. 
If from any cause this cannot be done the 
alternative is to have a good supply of 
Bracken or litter on hand, so that it can 
be worked around the plants at short 
notice. The supply of 

Autumn Cauliflowers has now come to 
an end, but Michaelmas and Protecting 
Broccolis are plentiful and good. While 
present climatic conditions continue the 
plants are best out iu the open, but the 
prudent grower, who has a continuous 
supply to maintain, will, directly he 
detects a change about to take place, lift 
all plants having heads of serviceable size, 
and place them fairly close together iu a 
shed or similar place, when by packing 
litter or Bracken well round the outsides 
of the plants, and casting some over the 
tops, a great deal of frost can be warded 
off. If, during exceptionally severe 
weather, frost penetrates and freezes the 
“ heads,” they will take no harm so long 
as they are kept dark and covered. When 
required for use they will thaw out and 
exhibit no signs of having been frosted if, 
when cut, they are Immediately immersed 
in cold water. Christinas White and 
Winter Mammoth Broccolis will soon 
be turning in, and these, if necessary, 
will be treated in like manner should occa¬ 
sion arise. 

Savoys now being abundant, the demand 
for winter Cabbage is lessened, and to 
some extent Brussels Sprouts also. Late 
Rosette Colworts are commencing to form 
hearts, growth having been accelerated by 
an application of sulphate of ammonia. 
With Spinach plentiful, Celery in excellent 
condition, and early-forced Senkale and 
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Asparagus coming into use, there is, when 
the above-named vegetables, with Arti¬ 
chokes and late-sown Horn Carrots are 
added, an excellent variety at disposal at 
the present tiiue. The supply of Seaknle 
and Chicory must be kept up either by 
lotting up or planting out in a proper 
forcing house the requisite number of 
crowns periodically, and now make pre¬ 
paration for the forcing of a successional 
supply of Asparagus. 

Seakale can now be forced where grown 
in the oixm provided the crowns are in 
groups of three or four, so that they can 
be conveniently covered cither with Sea- 
kale pots or wooden cradles, and with suf¬ 
ficient space between the groups and the 
rows to allow of a good body of ferment¬ 
ing material being placed round about 
them. As but a mild heat is required the 
forcing should be conducted principally 
with tree leaves, employing only just 
enough stable manure to slightly supple¬ 
ment the warmth generated by the leaves, 
and to hold the latter together when the 
bed is formed. The bed must be made up 
1 foot higher than the pots or cradles, but 
not over them, as the covers must be lelt 
free, so that when necessary they can be 
tilted to allow for the escape of steam and 
enable cutting being conveniently done 
later on. The chief thing to guard against 
is too much heat, particularly when it is 
derived from the employment of stable 
manure alone, as this is liable to 
result, in scalding of the crowns. 

Rhubarb can now be successfully forced 
in tile same way outdoors, only pots of a 
suitable shai>e, old barrels with the heads 
and bottoms knocked out, or boxes of good 
depth must he employed in this instance 
to ensure the stalks being of good length 
when fully grown. The same care must 
he exercised to avert scalding of tlic 
crowns as with Seakale, and when the 
heat has begun to subside a little litter 
may lie shaken over the covers every 
evening to conserve warmth, and by day 
also when cold winds and frost prevail. To 
allow of renovation of the beds being 
quickly effected when necessary a good 
heap of leaves and litter ready mixed 
should be held in reserve. 

Hotbeds for the forcing of Potatoes, 
Carrots, and Radishes are being made as 
fast as labour will permit. Soil for the 
same, which consists of old potting com¬ 
post, with a modicum of new loam and leaf- 
mould, will he mixed, and ere these lines 
appear will be got into the frames in 
requisite quantities. For Carrots a little 
line lime rubbish will be added. Sowing 
and planting will be done directly it is 
found safe to do so. If the 

Clipping of any Yew, Holly, and Privet 
hedges has l>een unavoidably delayed the 
matter should now he attended to. Com¬ 
mon Laurels, where tolerated, may be 
pruned, and if the primings are put by 
they will come in useful for house and 
church decoration. Have some long sticks 
or light ]k)1cs in readiness for heating snow 
from off the brandies of Cedars and choice 
Conifers in the event of a heavy fall 
occurring. 

Cyclamen-house. — The employment of 
tire heat, owing to the mild weather, has 
been reduced almost to a minimum, suf- 
licicnt to keep the air in circulation and 
to allow of air being admitted freely at 
(lie tup of the house during the day having 
been all that was required. To guard 
against ixissible attack from “ tlirips ” the 
ashes on tile stages and beneath them, as 
well as the pathways, are always kept In a 
medium state of moisture. Where much 
tiro heat has been necessary to ensure til.' 
correct temperatures, “ tlirips ” will, unless 
Hie prccautionse-nuiiiod haves been taken 
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soon as detected the house should be 
vaporised mildly (wo evenings in succes¬ 
sion. Many are unaware of the presence 
of this insidious foe until the mischief is 
done, which Is indicated by the flowers, as 
they expand, being distorted. The under¬ 
sides of the leaves should, therefore, be 
frequently examined and the plants fumi¬ 
gated at once if but a few only of the 
insects are found. Unless seed from any 
plants carrying extra fine flowers is 
desired, the stems should be pulled—not 
cut—out as fast as the flowers fade, and 
this same rule should be observed when 
the blooms are being gathered for house or 
tabic decoration. Now and again it is well 
to turn the plants about and rearrange 
them, and this, with proper attention to 
watering and feeding, will maintain them 
in a flowering condition for some time to 
come. Seedlings raised from seed sown at 
the end of September last, are now ready 
for pricking off. This Is best done in pans 
filled with equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould, with a slight addition of peat and 
plenty of silver sand. Into this, when 
made firm, the plantlets should be care¬ 
fully pricked off, about inches apart, 
burying the tiny corms just beneath the 
surface, lmt no more. Water with a fine- 
rosed pot and then stand the pans on a 
shell' in a house where the temperature 
ranges from 00 degs to 65 degs. 

Bouvardias. A number of large bushes 
of B. Humboldti grandlflora having passed 
out of flower, they have been stored away 
for the winter with Fuchsias, etc. These 
will be bought forward, pruned back, and 
started in a Peach-house in March next. 
It is surprising the quantity of bloom that 
old plants of this variety will yield when 
grown under much the same conditions as 
are Fuchsias. Other varieties will, when 
“tliey cease flowering, be stored also, with 
tlie exception of such plants as are re¬ 
quired for propagating, which will be cut 
over and placed in lient to break and fur¬ 
nish cuttings. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Fruit under glass. —All Vines that have 
cast their leaves should now be pruned 
and the houses and rods cleaned, as ad¬ 
vised in previous notes One month or 
more should elapse between the pruning 
and the time that they are started into 
growth. The houses should be kept as 
cool as possible without admitting frost, 
as they will then start more freely into 
growth when the time for forcing arrives. 
All young Vines should now he pruned, 
cutting the weaker-rods down to within 
3 feet of the ground. Stronger ones 
should not be pruned so hard, and may be 
allowed to carry two or three bundles of 
grapes next year. A sowing of Cucumbers 
has been made, to replace the old plants 
which are fruiting. The seeds are sown 
singly in thumb pots filled with a compost 
of fine loam and leaf-mould in equal parts. 
The pots are plunged in a hot bed, where 
the temperature is about SO degs., and a 
sheet of glass placed over the top. As 
soon as sufficient roots have formed the 
plants will he transferred to 3 inch pots 
and remain on the hot bed near the glass 
until ready for planting out. 

Plant - houses (conservatory). The 
Chrysanthemums, which have been the 
principal feature in this house for some 
lime past, are now reduced to a few late 
varieties. It is no longer possible to have 
such a fine display of colour as was preva¬ 
lent in the height of the Chrysanthemum 
season nevertheless, there is no lack of 
flowers to make the house attractive. 
Zonal Pelargoniums, arranged in groups 
of separate colours, are very bright and 
effective. Batches of Begonia, Gloire < loj 
Lorraine, Primulas, Azaleas, Borouias, 


Eupatoriums, Cytisus racemosus, Luculin 
gratissima, l’oinsettias, etc., arranged 
with suitable flne-foliaged plants, such as 
Grevillea robusta, Cordylines, Eulalia, 
etc., make a charming display. A tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. is maintained at night, 
and air is given on all favourable occa¬ 
sions. Successional small batches of 
Azalea mollis, Deutzias, Lilacs, Spinous, 
Staphyleas, Wistarias, etc., are placed in 
heat fortnightly. Care must be taken not 
to subject them to excessive heat at the 
commencement of forcing. An early 
Peach-house or a vinery in which a little 
heat is provided is suitable for eommeucing 
the forcing of these shrubs. They need 
plenty of moisture in the atmosphere and 
frequent syringings. These plants arc 
more easily forced as the season advances, 
therefore only very small batches ate 
placed in heat now. Some Liliuin longi- 
florum Formosanum and Lilium speeiosum 
rubrum potted last September have been 
placed in heat. The first batch of Tulips, 
viz., Due van Thol, Montresor, and Ver¬ 
million Brilliant, placed in a temperature 
of 60 degs. to 65 degs., will be in flower 
shortly. They will be succeeded by 
Proserpine. At this season very little 
syringing can be done in the stove except 
on bright mornings; therefore a sharp 
look-out must be kept for insect pests. 
Any of the plants infested with insects 
that cannot be killed by means of fumi¬ 
gating should he carefully cleansed with a 
liquid insecticide and all large-leaved 
species sponged, taking care to clean the 
underside of the leaves, as any led spider 
that Is present is generally to be found 
there. Admit a little air when the weather 
Is favourable. If only for a few minutes 
it will do good. Sweet Peas which were 
raised in October for flowering in pots 
have been removed from the frame and 
placed on a slielf in a cool, airy green 
house. Violets planted in frames need 
great care at this season. Ail decaying 
leaves must be removed and the soil stirred 
occasionally, especially if it has a tendency 
to become caked. Air must Jbe admitted 
whenever possible, as Violets never succeed 
in a close atmosphere. If water is needed 
it should be applied on mild, open days, 
for then extra ventilation can be given 
without tear of injury to the plants. 
Antirrhinums, Calceolarias, Pentstemons, 
Violas, etc., in frames should be given air 
in abundance on all favourable occasions, 
in order to obtain sturdy plants. During 
severe weather they must be protected by 
placing Bracken, stable litter, or leaves 
around the frames and covering the glass 
with mats. 

Flower garden and pleasure grounds. 

Since writing last week’s notes we have 
had very heavy storms, cold, cutting 
winds, and a little snow in this locality, 
which have put an end to all outside 
flowers for this season. At the time of 
writing the weather is again very mild, 
with almost continual heavy storms. The 
ground is in a very wet condition, and 
most work is hindered by the inclement 
weather. All plants of doubtful hardi¬ 
ness have been well protected, there has 
been very little frost so far, but severe 
weather may come at any time. The 
longer shoots of Roses have been shortened 
to keep the wind from loosening the plants 
at tiie roots. Such work ns cleaning 
shrubberies, clearing away worn-out and 
weedy shrubs, can lx? done in almost any 
weather. The ground should be thoroughly 
cleared of all roots, especiaUy those of 
Nettles, Woodbine, and other weeds which 
accumulate in neglected shrubberies. 
Although the present time is not the best 
suited for pruning shrubs, yet whore 
shrubberies are' Tnimerous much of the 
Work must perforce lie done during the 
winter. In the case or Laurels and nil 
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the commoner shrubs, no harm will accrue 
if the ordinary pruning be done now, un¬ 
less unusually severe frost occurs im- 
mediately after pruning. Any shrubs 
which require a severe pruning should be 
left until the spring, as there is danger 
of killing even the hardier species if they 
be cut hard back during winter. 

Vegetable garden. -In order to have 
large well-ripened Onions by the end of 
August or September it is necessary to sow 
the seed early in January. The seeds are 
sown in shallow boxes well drained and 
filled with a compost consisting of two 
parts good loam, one of leaf-mould, and 
one of spent Mushroom manure, with a 
little silver sand. It is an advantage to 
mix the soil some time in advance. Make 
the soil in the boxes firm, sow thinly, and 
cover the seeds with a thin layer of fine 
soil. The boxes should be stood in a light 
position in a house having a night tem- 
l>erature of from 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
Water carefully, using a fine rose, and 
keep the surroundings damp. Materials 
for hot-beds are now being prepared by 
thoroughly mixing them together. They 
will shortly be needed for such crops us 
Carrots, Turnips, Radishes, and Potatoes. 
Digging and trenching have been sus¬ 
pended, owing to the very wet condition 
of the ground. The prevalence • of wet 
weather affords an opportunity to examine 
all roots in the store. Potatoes in this 
locality are keeping very badly this season, 
and need to be examined frequently. The 
present is a good time to make cuttings of 
Sea kale for raising next season's plants. 
The cuttings are made from portions of the 
roots which were selected when the crowns 
were lifted for forcing. These cuttings 
should be fi inches or 7 inches long, and 
as clean and straight as possible. The 
lower end is cut slanting and the top flat. 
They are packed in boxes with fine sandy 
soil and placed in a cool iK>sition. When 
planting time arrives they will have 
formed small crowns. 

F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Conservatory.— In large and lofty struc¬ 
tures a good deal of use can be made of 
standard Thorns, Glycines, and Lilacs. 
Thorns, both red and white, are very at¬ 
tractive, but they resent anything ap¬ 
proaching hard forcing. Lilacs and 
Glycines are more accommodating, and 
well-grown plants of the latter carrying a 
dozen racemes are particularly striking. 
Deutzia gracilis, too, readily lends itself 
to hastening, as do the Ghent Azaleas. 
These latter, although lacking foliage 
when the buds expand, rapidly furnish the 
bare stems w r itli leaves of an attractive 
shade of green. Kalmia latifolia is 
always useful, and, if gently forwarded, 
Andromeda floribuuda may be had much 
in advance of its usual season’of blooming. 
All plants of this class intended for bloom¬ 
ing out of their natural season must be 
specially prepared. It is useless to lift 
plants from borders or shrubberies and, 
having potted them, to expect good re¬ 
sults. One possible exception to this rule 
may l>e found in dwarf plants of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, which, if lifted carefully with 
good balls and given cool treatment for a 
week or two, respond readily to a higher 
temperature. It is much more satisfac¬ 
tory to rely upon prepared specimens, 
however, as there is less liability of dis¬ 
appointment through buds refusing to de¬ 
velop. Early cuttings of Chrysanthemums 
are now available, and strong cuttings 
should be secured whenever possible. 
These always make strong plants; a fact 
never lost sight of by exhibitors. The 
house ought to be very bright at present. 
The chief enemy is/diimp, but thire has 
been, far, no f ro ftsu ffi(Y v ii tj Oi to 


prevent a notch of air from being left 
along the ridge at nights. Clematis 
iiulivisa on a trellis, cut back two months 
ago, is again full of buds on the point of 
expanding. Night temperature 50 degs. to 
55 degs. 

Stove. —Here, too, during the dull days 
of December, there ought to be an attrac¬ 
tive display of flowers and foliage. Late 
struck Coleuses n/>\v in 5-lncIi pots are 
well-coloured ami useful. These were 
neglected for some years as winter plants, 
but their bright foliage always arrests at¬ 
tention. If kept near the glass they do 
not become weak and spindly, and when 
pinched occasionally during tlieir early 
stages they make neat and bushy plants. 
Strobilauthes Dyerianus is a favourite 
with some plant growers, although I do 
not fancy it. It is easily propagated, 
easily grown, and useful in several ways, 
but it is apt to encourage thrips and red- 
spider if not closely watched. The outside 
temperature still remains comparatively 
high, and firing is kept within strict limits. 
On sunny days the syringe is used lightly 
early in the day, but during dull W'eather 
the pathway is damped down about the 
middle of the afternoon, and this is sufli- 
cient. A propagating pit in this house is 
useful and seldom idle. One half is filled 
with pure sand, and the other with cocoi^ 
fibre, and the majority of cuttings strike 
readily either in one or other of these 
places. 

Frames and pits.— These are looked over 
from time to time, and all ilamped-off 
plants and withered foliage removed. 
From pits containing cuttings of Zonal 
Pelargoniums and similar plants the 
sashes are entirely removed during mild 
and sunny days. When it is necessary to 
run a little heat through the pipes the tilts 
are put in at the backs of the sashes, 
leaving as much ventilation as possible. 
Water is very sparingly applied, hut as 
the plants are now well-rooted and going 
forward they are never permitted to feel 
the want of moisture during winter. 

Hardy plant borders. —The work of 
cutting over x the ripened stems of her¬ 
baceous plants has been, during the w'eek, 
almost completed, and the borders have 
been as far as possible tidied up. The 
stems are immediately taken to the fire- 
heap, as are all weeds and leaves from the 
borders. P*right at present is the Kaffir 
Lily (Schlzostylis coecinea), a bulbous 
plant which might be made more use of 
for flowering at this dull time. While the 
spikes open their blooms out of doors, 
nevertlieless if these are eut and opened 
inside they are much cleaner Christmas 
Roses are now expanded, and, despite 
several degrees of frost, Lothian Stocks 
and Erysimums arc yet in bloom. A 
quantity of Ixias planted experimentally 
at the foot of a south wall is already 
(I inches in height. These will presently 
be afforded a little protection. Leucojum 
vtrnum is also making itself visible. 
Sometimes a clump is hastened by means 
of a hand-light, but, on the whole, it ap- 
l>ears to be more satisfactory when L. 
vernum is permitted to come away in a 
natural manner. The present is a good 
time to overhaul box-edgings which require 
attention, and if any walks are green or 
weedy, these may be given a neat and tidy 
appearance if turned over and rolled. 

Shrubberies.— Deciduous shrubs have 
now dropi>ed their foliage, and it is possi¬ 
ble to see where any regulating and 
cutting back are necessary. The promise 
of bloom for the ensuing season is highly 
satisfactory, Ribes, Lilacs, Azaleas, 
Clioisya tenia ta, and Rhododendrons of 
all kinds being thickly studded w T ith plump 
buds. The.Witch Hazels are on the point 
of expanding, and, in addition to the 


berried plants, Hollies and Cotoneasters 
chiefly, the brightly-coloured twigs of the 
Dogwood are attractive. The latter plant, 
if occasionally cut rather severely back, 
produces a thicket of shoots and the colour 
of the hark is much more intense than is 
the ease with older wood, l’ieris flori- 
bunda and Kalmia latifolia are also full 
of promise, and a good display may be 
confidently expected in early spring. . 

Vegetable garden.— Woik in this de¬ 
partment is now regulated by the weather 
conditions. These have been so far, on 
the whole, favourable, but broken weather 
may now be looked for. Trenching and 
digging are being pushed on in favourable 
weather, and during the week Pea-stakes 
have been overhauled, and those of no 
further use have been discarded. These 
grow increasingly difficult to obtain; that 
is, those of the right sort. Considerable 
use lias been made for many years of wide- 
meshed galvanised wire, and this has given 
very good results. Practically indestructi¬ 
ble; some rolls, 50 yards long, have been 
in use for fifteen seasons, and they are yet 
quite good. Pea-stakes, however, are pre¬ 
ferred when they can be had. The manure- 
heap has been turned over in readiness 
for wheeling, and leaves, raked some time 
ago, have been carted to the mould-heap. 

WRINKLES 

With 

Special Reference 
to the Creases 
in 

Sweet Peas. 

DON’T FIjY INTO A PASSION 

if, when you open your packets of Sweet Pea Seeds, you 
find some wrinkles in the skin or coating of some sorts. Even 
if the seeds of some api>ear to he discoloured, to have a kind 
of mouldy appearance, don't fly at the throat of your seeds¬ 
man, anil curse him for a black-soulod scoundrel. Don’t 
do it— because he can't help il. 

Some Sweet Pea Seeds J?roW that way: hut if you plant 
them well, they will prod nee plants just as healthy ius will 
the hig round cannon ball like seeds of Saint (.1 corgi; and 
Company. 

It is not claimed for those wrinkled seeds that they will 
grow anywhere anyhow They are just a tritie less robust 
than the plump bullet-liko seeds, and should have just a 
little more attention, because they are worth it. They are 
the maim s and the lavenders, and cannot be dispensed wit h. 
But don't “coddle" them, that would kill or maim them as 
quickly as anything. Simply sow them on the top of 
rather dry soil, in pots, if you want every seed to grow. 
.Just press the seeds into the soil, but do not cover, them 
until they commence to sprout. Then sprinkle on half an 
inch of soil. Of course, you need not go to this trouble in 
sowing outdoors in the spring. The weather conditions are 
then so genial that anything with a spark of life will com¬ 
mence to grow After that the slugs have got to be tackled. 

Don’t write sarcastic letters to your seedsman 
suggesting that he nqisL have been plundering the Mummies 
in tlie Pyramids, if all your Sweet Pea Seeds don't “come 
up ’likya class of school children when the “Rector" 
comes along. It isn't a question of antiquity always. In 
uirio hundred and ninety nine thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine times out of a million, irregular growth is due to 
irregular thickness of the integument. (This is not a covert 
reference to the cranium of the unfortunate sower.) White 
and pale coloured seeds have a thin skin, while some of the 
crimsons are encased in a bomb-proof armour plate, which 
some wiseacres advise you to tile through. 

Filing may be a possibility, | imided that, you can borrow 
a blacksmiths vice to hold the seeds. We did try chipping 
some with a knife. The seeds were six in a shilling packet. 
First trial the knife glanced oil the armour plate, and 
decapitated a thumb. Second attempt broke the blade. 
Thu remainder we cracked by placing them on the tram lines. 

A less deadly method is to gently simmer the seeds for a 
couple of days in water at the ferocious temperature of 
75 deg. Fahrenheit. Then you can do us you like with i hem. 
If you prefer, yon can lake the cast iron jacket right off, and 
if you liavo a few ounces of seeds to operate upon you will 
probably get it safely away from two or three of the seeds 
at the end of a fortnight; and if the radicle and the plumule 
and the cotyledons are not boiled to a jelly the result may bo 
a plant or il may not. 

NO. DON’T SHOUT “MUMMY PEAS,’’ 

Wluit matter if the pah* faced seeds do come up a few 
days earlier than the darkies? It is probably only a wise 
dispensation on the pari of Mother Nature with an eye to 
regulating the food supply of the, slugs and other insects 
which prey. ... ^ 

Now turn to page V. You knoW\5 tough about 
Sweet Pens to enable you to buy them. 

When ordering ask for Bees’ New Seed Catalogue to be 
sent you first wuek in the New Year. 

BEES LID., 175b, Mill St., Liverpool. 


A GUINEA FOR A CATALOGUE. 

A correspondent offers 21s. cash for a copy of Bees’ 11)05 
Hardy Plant Catalogue No. 2 in, good condition. Readers 
who have clean copies to offer should send them to Liverpool, 
together vrilb-8tamns_for return, in ease more are received 
than is wanted. The guinea will be paid for the first clean 
copy to afrifC oil Tuesday, Dcceunbi-r'30th. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


December 27, 1913 


Fruit. —Pot Vinos now beginning to push 
their buds must not be unduly hastened. 
A temperature ranging at night in the 
neighbourhood of 50 degs. is ample, and, 
just at present, should the mercury drop 
out of doors during a frosty night, a slight 
fall is permissible indoors as well. If the 
canes are breaking irregularly they may 
be slung as nearly in a horizontal posi¬ 
tion as possible. Fig-trees in pots may 
now be pruned and top-dressed. Fruit- 
trees under glass now pruned can be 
thoroughly washed and cleaned. No part 
ought to be omitted. Glass and wood 
scrubbed with soap and water, back walls 
limewashed, and hot-water pipes touched 
over with black varnish are all factors for 
future success. Out of doors, during the 
week, more Gooseberries have been 
pruned, and a start has been made among 
Black Currants. The latter are free from 
'■ big bud,” and pruning in their case con¬ 
sists mainly in cutting out the older wood 
in order to provide space for younger 
shoots. Wall-trees yet retain their foliage, 
and this delay's the pruning so far as they 
are concerned. On the other hand, Apples, 
Pears, and Plums in the open are now 
ieady for pruning and will be attended to 
when the bush-fruits have been finished. 

W. McGcffog. 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


OBITUARY. 

ME. MARTIN J. SUTTON. 

We regret to announce that Mr. Martin 
John Sutton, head of the firm of Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, died suddenly 
on December 14th in London, in his 04th 
year. Mr. Sutton was the eldest son of 
the late Mr. Martin Hope Sutton, who with 
his brother, Alfred, founded the seed 
establishment at Reading. The great seed 
business which he did so much to develop 
to its world-wide dimensions brought him 
early into contact with the industry in its 
widest aspects. At an early age he be¬ 
came identified with the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society, and for nearly a quarter of 
a century he was a leading member of the 
council. 

Mr. Sutton was active in the interests 
of agriculture in many other spheres, 
and among the many practical experiments 
conducted by him was that of the selection 
of Grasses and Clovers with a view to 
their suitability for the various soils 
throughout the country. A great believer 
in research and investigation, he carried 
out experiments in his firm’s trial grounds 
nud on his own farms before the modern 


agricultural colleges were instituted. His I 
work in this direction was exceedingly 
valuable and prepared the way for the 
field trials on a large scale of the Reading 
College. 

In 1904 the citizens of Reading chose Mr. 
Sutton, who was not a member of the 
council, as Mayor, and the honorary free¬ 
dom of the borough was conferred upon 
him. He presented the town with a fine 
statue of King Edward VII. He was a 
Justice of the peace for Reading and for 
Oxfordshire, and a member of the Berk¬ 
shire County Council. At the time of 
his death he was a member of the National 
Agricultural Examination Board, a 
governor of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
a member of the Council of the Bath and 
West of England and other societies, and 
a Fellow of the Linnean Society. He, till 
the last, supervised the business of the 
firm, and only a few months ago concluded 
the negotiations for taking over the seed 
business of Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, 
Ltd., Chelsea. To the various charitable 
societies connected with agriculture and 
horticulture he was a generous contribu¬ 
tor. He leaves two sons and one daughter. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

3 > _ 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine (Canterbury ).— 
We are assuming that this is the Begonia to 
which you refer. The young plants do best in 
a gentle heat early in the year, and during 
growth a temperature of from 50 degs. to 
60 degs. must be maintained. A mixture of 
loam and leaf-mould with some sand answers 
well for this Begonia, and when the pots are 
well filled with roots an occasional dose of 
weak liquid-manure is very beneficial. See 
also reply to “ Dorset/’ in our issue of 
December 6th, page 800. 

Keeping Fuchsias in winter (Fuchsia 
Lover ).—Fuchsias put aw r ay in winter often 
suffer through over-dryness and too much 
heat, and, as a consequence, if they survive 
until spring, are often found to be in a debili¬ 
tated and weak condition. A warm tempera¬ 
ture is not necessary for them during a period 
which ought to be one of comparative rest, 
and the practice of backing plants under a 
greenhouse stage at the back of heat-pipes, j 
where they get over much moisture and excess 
of heat, is not to be commended. The best 
place for them is a cool-house or potting-shed 
from which frost is excluded, and this is all 
they actually want until February, when they 
may be brought into heat, cut back, and 
growth encouraged. 

Tulips failing (Regular Reader ).—You do 
not say to what variety or varieties your re¬ 
marks apply. The most likely cause of the 
defect is unsuitable varieties too early intro¬ 
duced into the greenhouse and too much ex¬ 
posed to light. At this early date all Tulips 
should be grown in subdued light, those for 
forcing in total darkness, and if not so treated 
they act in all sorts of erratic ways. The 
same bulbs left in the plunging material in 
the open a few weeks longer would most prob¬ 


ably have developed growth and flower-buds 
simultaneously, or if suited to forcing and 
kept dark a more attenuated growth would 
have resulted. We have seen the best of bulbs 
ruined through neglect of the most elementary 
rules, the flowers sprawling wide open across 
the pots on inch-high stems that with intel¬ 
ligent cultivation should have been a foot 
high. Another year, for flowering at this early 
period, you should secure suitable varieties. 

Blue Hydrangeas (J. St. Herbert ).—These 
are very popular, but there is always a large 
amount of uncertainty about obtaining tne 
flowers of the right colour even when, as far 
as our knowledge goes, we adopt the ^est 
means to secure the object in view. The 
following compost for plants in pots has been 
recommended:—One-half Bhould be turfy 
loam, broken up with the hands, but not 
sifted, the other half a mixture of peat, 
crushed charcoal, and about 2 lb. to the bushel 
of iron filings. It is generally supposed that 
the blue colour is due to soil which contains 
iron. The Bose you inquire about is either 
Paul’s Carmine Pillar or Hiawatha, more 
likely the latter. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying woodlice (Mrs. A. Ling field ).— 
One of the best ways of destroying woodlice 
is to pour boiling water over them if you can 
find out where they congregate. They are 
also fond of hiding under bricks, slates, tiles, 
eto. Lay some of these about and examine 
them every morning. They may also be 
destroyed by boiling small pieces of Potato 
in water in which arsenic lias been boiled. 
Steiner's vermin paste mixed with three parts 
of barley-meal and put in small quantities on 
pieoes of slate, card, etc., has also been recom¬ 
mended. Their skins are so hard that no in¬ 
secticide has any effect on them. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Lilac .—The suckers you send are evidently 
those of the Privet on which the Lilacs are 
grafted, and therefore useless for the purpose 

you mention.- Philip Boldero .—See reply to 

" Gertrude Jardine,” re “ Moss in lawn," in our 
issue of November 22nd, page 766. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—L. Mullins .—Impossible to 
name without the flowers. Judging from the 
two leaves you send, we should say it is a 

variety of Prunus.-IF. H. Davey .—Helxine 

Solieroli.-C. T. —1, Aubrietia specimen too 

poor to say whioh variety; 2, The Gentianella 
(Gentiana acaulis); 3, The Laurustinus (Vibur¬ 
num Tinus); 4, Atriplex Halimus.- M. C. S .— 

Coton easier frigida. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


C. F. A. Van der Shivs, Ram6e, Guernsey.— 
List of Carnations. 

Amos Perry, Enfield .—Special Offer of Lilies: 
Special Offer of Montbretia and Miscellaneous 
Bulbs. 

John Pointer, Sons, and Macdonalds, London, 
Glasgow, Greenock, and Dumfries .—Gatden 
Fertilisers, Price List. Agent: A. W. Nisbet, 
Rose Hill, Kilcreggan. 

Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh .—Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds for 19iu. 


Book received.—“ Genera of British Plants," 
arranged according to Engler’s "Syllabus der 
Pflanzenfamilien ” (seventh edition, 1912), with 
the addition of the characters of the genera. 
By Humphrey G. Carter, M.B., Ch.B. Cam¬ 
bridge University Press. London : Fetter-lane, 
E.C. 
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OFFICE: 
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LONDON, E.C. 


ONE PENNY. 


•DARK'S CASH CLEARANCE SALE of 

A) Spring-flowering Bulbs. -Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
rolyanthus Narcissi, Irises, etc.; also a few surplus Hanly 
Perennials anti Rix'k Plants. All in best quality at greatly 
reduced prices Clearance Lists on application - BARR & 
SONS, 11, 12, k 13. Ki ng s treet, Covent Garden, London. 


TlOBBIE & CO., Royal Florists, Edinburgh, 

AJ will send a copy of their 1914 Catalogue and Guide to 
Gar dening, 324 pages, free, i f this pa per is mentio n ed. 

IA/ ELLS’ CATALOGUE of Chrysanthemums, 

* * Phloxes, Perpetual-flowering Carnations, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants now ready, post free 
on application. Wells Book. “ The Culture of the Chrysan¬ 
themum," post free, Is. 6d.—W. WELLS k CO., Meretnam, 
Surrey, _ 


"D WALLACE & CO., Colchester.— 

-Lp« Write for new List, post free, of Daffodils, 
Tulips, Lilies, IriseB, Monthretias, Hyacinths, Anemones, 
Crocuses, etc. 68 imges of descriptive and cultural notes 
on hardy bulbs and roots. Rock Gardening and Land¬ 
scape Architecture a speciality._ 


CtILVEK-LEAVED PLANTS, with their rich 

and delicate colourod blooms, give infinite variety and en¬ 
hance exquisite etfeots in herbaceous borders-and rockeries. 
Vacancy for a pupil. Apply for terms and Catalogues to - 
WHINS, F.R.H.S., Hardy Plant Nursery, Chalfont St, P eter. 

T AXTON’S FRUIT TREES AND ROSES. 

AJ —Cheapest and best. 12 grand dwarf Rose-trees, 6s. 
Catalogue and Cultural Hints on Fruit Growing, gratis.— 
LAXTON BRO THERS, Bedford._ 

rUIOIt'E NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our new Catalogue of nearly 900 varieties is now ready, 
and will be sent post free on application. Splendid novelties 
for 1914; most up-to-date yet issued.—J. W. COLE & 80N, 
The Nurs eries, Peterboroug h. __ 

"D OCKERIES constructed and planted.—Most 
-*-h complete collection of Alpines and Rockery Shrubs 
. supplied. Himalayan Rhododendrons and other nire 
Shrubs. Catalogue free on application. — G. REUTHE, 
Hardy Plant Nursery, Kuston, Kent. 


90 000 MAIDEN APPLE TREES. Brain- 

v/UVJ icy Seedling, Allington Pippin. Cox’s Orange, 
James Greive, Newton Wonder, Lane's Prince Albert. 6s. 
dozen, 40s. 100. 2-year feathered Brantley Seedling, Wor¬ 
cester Pearmain, Cox » Orange, 10s. dozen, 60s. 100. Maiden 
Victoria Plums, 6s. dozen, 40s 100. Currants, Gooseberries. 
Illustrated List post free.—W. HORNE A SONS, Cliffc, 
Rochester, Kent. 

“ A HARDEN EVER IN BLOOM” is the 

-£j- title of my new 85-page booklet. This gives particu¬ 
lars of the best hardy flower roots, and is fully illustrated in 
black and white and in colour from photos. My prices are 
reasonable, and satisfaction is guaranteed. A copy sent 

I io»t free on request. —II. I. POLLARD, Hardy Plant Grower,• 
Sveaham. _ 

MIQUAS. — The great and unparalleled 

success of this Improved Non-poisonous Insecticide 
should secure its universal use by all gardeners. It is a con¬ 
centrated Vegetable Extract, adaptable for all trees and 
plants, and when used with the Special Syringe it is most 
economical, with certain death to all insect life. Ask your 
Seedsmen for full particulars. Manufacturers—CORRY & 
CO., Ltd., London. Granted large Silver Gilt Medal and 
Diploma of Honour at the International Exhibition, 1912. 
Established 181 8. ___ 

P OLYANTHUS PRIMROSES, Silver Medal 

Strain—50, 3s. 6d. Choice Violas. Daisies; list free.— 
Rev. C. BARN ES, F .R.H.R., S eofton , Worksop. 

ARTISTIC GARDEN WOODWORK. — 

AA Trellis, Arches, Arbours. Rose Trainers. Exclusive 
designs and best make. Rustic Poles for Pergolas. — 
W. WALTERS & CO., Morlund-road, Croydon, Surrey. 
Catalogues fre e on app lication._ 

W M. DUNCAN TUCKER ft SONS, Ltd., 

27, Cannon-street, Tjondon, E.C.; Works, Tottenham. 
—Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, 
Portable Buildin gs, et c. Cat alogue gratis. 


E spaliers for fruit-trees. — Wail 

Trainers, Tree Guards, Arches, Bowers, Pergolas, Fruit- 
tree Protectors, and Garden Ironwork of all kinds. Ask for 
Catalogue No. 153A.--BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Manu- 
factivrers, Norwich. ___ 

■pCLIPS’EM HEATING APPARATUS for 

TJ Greenhouses, etc -Write fors^-ial prices. Gi* length 
ami width of greenhouse Catalogues/rqe. Med«4aIwaaded 
J8t», 1831, 1,395. J. ATTWOofc Stf ifrbjt'go. CT[rj 


TTELWAY COLOUR BORDERS are now 

AA being planned and planted. Write your requirements 
to Langport, and Borders of any kind can be arranged 
for immediate delivery at all prices. State area, etc. 
-, Chepstow: “You supplied me with an ’artistic her¬ 
baceous border' about eighteen months ago, and I am so 
very pleased with it. It looked so lovely List year that I am 
thinking of having a similar border laid out by the side of 
the drive up to the house.’’ " Kelway's Manual of Horti¬ 
culture," 2s. 6d.; “Gardens of Delight,” 9d.; returnable to 
customers.—KELWAY & SON, The Royal Horticulturists, 
Langport-. Somerset. __ 


MOW 

H Bern 


IS THE TIME TO PLANT.—Two 

Beautiful Border Plants, splendid for small or large 
gardens. Kelway's lovely Pmonies and Delphiniums are the 
acme of perfection. Exceptionally hardy, Splendid cutting 
flowers for decoration. Special combined collection of a 
dozen splendid named sorts, 6 Preoniea and 6 Delphiniums. 
Collection C, 25s. 6d. Carriage and packing free for remittance 

with order. From-, Esq., Hcssle, East Yorks : " Yoa may 

possibly remember sending me in March or April, 1912, one 
dozen Delphiniums, Collection B, and also one of each of the 
following: King of Delphiniums, Persimmon, and Beauty. 
They have flowered splendidly, and I am more than satisfied 
with them; so much so, that I had part of my small garden 
photographed this last summer when they were about at their 
best, and I am sending you herewith a copy of one of the 
photos. I should like six morn of Collection B."—KELWAY 
k SON, The Royal Horticulturists, Langp or t, Somerset. 

|JOW READY.—Webbs’ Garden Seed Cata- 

A* logue for 1914. These arc now being posted to our 
customers. If you have a garden and are not already ou our 
books, please send-your name and full address so that a copy 
of the Catalogue limy bo forwarded to you. — WEBB k 
SONS. The King's See dsme n. Wordsley. Stourb ridge. _ 


■ROCK PLANT SPECIALISTS. — Fully 

All descriptive Catalogue free. — THE WARGRAVE 
PLANT FARM, Ltd., 10. Tlir Arcade, Liverpool-strect, 
Ix indon, K.C. Nurseries: Twyford. Berks. __ 

P RPETUAL CARNATIONS. — Ask for 

1914 Illustrated Catalogue, 175 vars., from 4s. perdoz., 
carr. paid ; also Treatise on their Culture, post free. Patron¬ 
ise d by Royalt y.- -V AN P E R 8 LUY S, F.R.H.S., Guerns ey. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings .—hog up-to- 

V*' date vars., from Id, each. Carnations, Dahlias, Phloxes, 
Sweet Peas, Violas, Zonal Pelargoniums. Catalogues free. 
- II. WOOLMAN. Shirle y, Biru ifng ham ._ __ 

PJ.EUM Mrs. Bradshaw, true from original 

'J Dover Rtoek, strong flowering plants, 4s. dost.; small, 2s. 6d. 
Amaryllis,Veibch’sspecialhybrids, 2s 6d doz. Lavender,3s.6d. 
and 2s. ti ll. Rosemary, 4s. doz. McKAY. Kc arsncy, Ken t. 

SELECTED SEED POTATOES. — 37th 

^ Season. List free. — T. KIME, Marcham-Io-Fen, 
Boston, Lincolnshire. _ 

R OSE TRAINING.—Special ROPE for 

training Roses; quite new. Rot-proof, though it holds 
the moisture and is warmer than iron chain. Recommended 
by exjierts 2J in. round, 2d- yard; 3 in., 2Jd. ; 3J in., 3d. 
Any size rope price in proportion. Lists and samples free.— 
II ,r i; \>-uiN\ Garden Net Works, Rye _ 


pONSERVATORIES, Greenhouses, Garden 

U Frames, Arches, and Open Shelters. Our List No. 52 
illustrates “The Reading Series" of well-made Portable 
Buildings, Polling Sheds, Motor Car Houses, and Stabling. 
Also List of Bungalows and Glasshouses on application. 
Plans and estimates free. State your requirements.—E. B. 
HAWTHORN k CO. . I) ept. G., London Works. Heading. 


TJEAT1NG FOR GARAGES.—Compact and 

Al complete Garage Heating Sets, easily erected and main¬ 
taining good beat with very little attention. Prices from 
£5 10a. Write for List . - BO U LTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 


H ENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.—C. N. 

AT Fibre, 2s. sack, 10 for 18s. 6d.; splendid Fibrous Teat, 
5s.; pure Ijeaf and Peat-mould, Loam, each 3s. per sack. 
Archangel Mats, 18s.; Peters burgh, 12s. 6d. doz. List free. 
\V HE RBER T & G O , Hop Exchange. S E. _ 


THE POPULARITY of XL ALL Speciali- 

ties increases every year. All gardeners proclaim that 
nothing equals these celebrated preparations. XL ALL 
Nicotine Vaporising Compound, the gardener's favourite 
fumigant, both liquid and cake. XL ALL Nicotine Insecti¬ 
cide Wash for syringing, dipping, and dressing fruit-trees and 
plants. Mealy-bug, scale, etc., cannot exist where this is 
used. XL ALL insecticide Wash B (nine Nicotine), best non- 
poisonous Wash on the market. Other preparations of great 
renown are: XL ALL Caustic Wiuter Wash for dormant 
fruit-trees and bushes; Richards’ Worm Killer for lawn* 
both non-poisonous. Don’t forget to ask your nurseryman 
or seedsman for my small pink List.—G. H. RICH ARDS, 
Manufacturer, 234, Borough High-street, London, S.E. 


BUTTON'S GUIDE AND CATALOGUE of 

^ Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Seed Potatoes, etc., for 
1914, n ow ready,_ 

OUTTON’S GUIDE AND CATALOGUE.— 

^ All lovers of their garden should secure a copy. .Con¬ 
taining over 300 beautiful illustrations of the best varieties 
of Flowers aud Vegetables._ 


OUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, 

^ Reading. 


■pUNYARD’S NURSERIES. — Fruit-trees, 

A* herbaceous and alpine plants, and all t rees and shrubs 
now being sent out. Catalogues upon application —GEORGE 
BUN YARD A CO.. Ltd., Royal Nurseries. Maidstone. 


rjLARENCE ELLIOTT wishes all good 

^ Gardeners a Merry C hristmas._ 


P 
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T )OSES IN POTS FOR WINTER AND 

At Spring Flowering in the Conservatory.—Geo. Cooling 
& Sons offer an exceptionally tine lot of well-established 
plants in 5-inch and 6-inch pots, especially prepared for 
forcing. Many of the most recent introductions can be 
supplied. Prices from 15s. to 30s. per dozen. Also oxtra- 
sized Climbing Roses for indoor cultivation, with long 
shoots, for immediate effect. List post free. — GEO. 
COO LING & SONS, The Nurseries. Bath. _ 

H YBRID BERRIES and BLACKBERRIES. 

- Geo. Cooling & Sons offer strong fruiting canes of all 
the most popular kinds. The Loganberry, from 6s per doz. 
The Himalaya Berry, the Mnhdi, the Lowberry, the 
Phenomenal Berry, &c., all in good fruiting canes. Com¬ 
plete priced List post free.—GEO. COOLING & SONS, 
The Nurseries, Bath, 

ITARDY PERENNIALS, Rock and Alpine 

Plants. — A splendid Collection, vigorous and well 
grown. Many choice and rare. Catalogue. — Rev. C. 
MASTER, Ormeshy, Norfolk. __ 

"DERENNIAL PHLOX.—25 choice named 

A varieties. 4s. 6d. English-grojvn Roses, etc. Send 
for List, - HAYWOOD k MARTIN 209, Westwood- 
road, Good mu. yes._ 

L/ANT NOW !—Dormant roots Tropaeolum 

speciosuin, loveliest creeper grown. 12 strong roots. 
Is. 3d., post free. Cultural directions.—HARDY, Down- 
si) iroPark^ Car ri ckfergus. _ 

E AUTIF U L CORN IS H & DE VON FERNS. 

Splendid vars., grand choice. 40 hardy, healthy plants, 
with names, free, I s. 4d.—M bs. BONNEY, Treven, Tintagel. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

AA PLANTS In two Parts : English-Latin and Latin- 
Kuglish. By Wm. Miller. 12s. : post free, 12s. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
Timru. PUB LISHER. 17.Ftimiral - Bt..Holbom, London, E.C. 

TATATERPROOF CAPES, large size, suit- 

» * able for cyclists or men exposed to the wet, 3s. 6d. 
each. Large Police Oilskin Capes, lined with serge, 5s. each; 
extra large blue cloth Police Capes, 5s. 6J. and 6s. 6d. 
Rubber Motor Jackets, splendid lino, 7s. 6d. Oilskin Over¬ 
all Leggings, 2s. 6d. per pair. Either above carriage paid.— 
II. J. HASSO N, Government Co ntractor, Rye._ 

TuTO SHREDS FUMIGANT Kills Leaf- 

AA mining Maggot , and all Insects in Greenhouses, Frames, 
etc. l.OUOcnbicfect, 6d.; 10,000,3a. 6d. No apparatus.—WM. 
DARLINGTON Sc SONS, Patentees, Hack ne y, N.E. _ 

TRIE HON. Mss. R. C. GROSVENOR, 

A Practical Artist-Gardener, gives advice on alterations, 
lays out gardens, designs garden houses, trellis, parterres, 
Jtose and rock gardens to scale, etc., etc Terms on applica¬ 
tion. A ddre ss--“ Mor risburne House , " W oking, Surre y. 

■DUSTIC WORK AND GARDEN ORNA- 

Av ments of all kinds, Summer Houses, Arches, Porches, 
Pergolas, Arbors, Seats, Fencing, Bridges, Loggias, Log 
Cabins, etc. Illustrated Catalogues post free.—BOULTON 
& PA UL, Ltd., Norwich. _ 

HISHURST COMPOUND is harmless in use ; 

AT its soluble sulphur, etc., has for 40 years cured blights 
and fungus on plants, and is good for washing unhealthy 
dogs. Gishurstine keeps boots dry in all weathers; they will 
polish. Good for harness. Wholesale from — PRICE’S 
P ATENT C AND LE Co., Ltd., London. _ 

n REENHOUSE PAINTING ft GLAZING.— 

vA “ Vitrolite," far superior to White Lead Paint, 9s. 
per gall. "PlMt-ine,” supersedes Putty, 16s. per cwt. Full 
particular* from W. CARSON k SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agem-o throughout the country. 
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GARDENING ILL USTRA TED. 


DliCEMDER 27, 1913 


ROSES 

LOTTED 
TO SUIT 
ALL 

BUYERS. 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

EVERY THURSDAY, 
at 1 o’clock, at 

Prother oe & Morris’ s 

CENTRAL SALE ROOM8, 

67 & 68, CHEAP8IDE, E.C. 

Catalogues on application. 



Lotted 
it all buyer*. 
v ,rt * "/ A action eeri 

JOHN80N, OYMONO A 80N, 
4 Olty Auction Rooms " (esL 1783), 
U * »», Craoechuroh Street, LONDOH, E.o. 


Expiration of Lease. 


APPLES THAT PAY. 

Extra strong BUSHES on Paradise. 

PHILIP LE CORNU 


Offers the undermentioned at specially REDUCED 
RATES. CARRIAGE PAID. 


Alfrlston 
Beauty of Bath 
Bismarck 
Blenheim Orange 
Cellini 

Charles Rosa 
Coronation 
Oox’s Orange Pippin 
Crimson Bramley 
Eokllnvllle 
13 Selected from the above for 15a. 


Emp. Alexander 
Golden Noble 
Jersey Beauty 
King of Pippins 
Lane’s P. Albert 
Newton Wonder 
Peasgoods Nonsuoh 
Rlbston Pippin 
The Houblon 
Worcester Pearmain 
The whole TWENTY 


CARRIAGE PAID for 21a. 

PEARS and PLUMS (my selection) SAME PRICE. 

CORDONS A SPECIALITY. 

Before ordering IT WILL PAY YOU to write for my 
Illustrated Catalogue, and for particulars of my cheap 

COLLECTIONS OF NEW ROSES. 



The Finest Stock in the 
Kingdom. 


Our New Rose Catalogue 
Now Ready. 

POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


FRANK GANT & GO. 

(Dept. E), 

BRAISWICK ROSE GARDENS, 
COLCHESTER. 


"V apovite 

kills 

Insects in the Soil. 

In tins, 9d., SI-, 8/-, and i ! 6. Of all Seedsmen. 

THE 8 TRAW 8 ON CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
(Dept. P), 79, Queen Vlotorla 8L. London, E.O. 


THE JERSEY 
NURSERIES. 


JERSEY. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 

la assured if you purchase NOW our Special Collection 
of Twelve Perpetual Carnations in 5-inch pots, 15a. 
only—Remarkable Value—Ideal Xmas Present. Cata¬ 
logue free. Cultural Treatise. Is. 

YOUNG «Sc CO., 

. HATHERLEY, CHELTENHAM. 


1WTONEY cannot purchase finer Seeds than 
■A-Y-L Ellison's Triple Tested Pedigree Seeds, from the 
World's best growers, 72-ntige Catalogue and Garden Guide 
(76 illustrations) free.—ELIJSON, 43, West Bromwich. 

HLEARANCE OFFER—Azalea indica, full 

of (lower buds, named sorts, 4,3a. 6d.; 10,8s. 6d. Lilium 
auratum (The Glory of Japan), 8-inch bulbs, 3, Is. 6d.; 
6, 2s 6d. ; 10-inch, 3, 2s. 6d. ; 6, 4s. 6d. ; 12-inch, Is.; 6, 5s. 
Lilium Melpomene, 6, Is. 9d.; 25. 4s. 9<L; 100, 12 b. 6JL White 
longiflorum, 100, 5s. : 25, Is. 6tL ; 12, la. Lancifolium, 3, Is.; 
12. 2s. 6d.; 25. 3a 6d. Tiger Lilies, 100, 5s. 9d ; 25, Is. 6d.; 
12, la. Orange umbellntum, 3, la.; 12, 2a. 6d.; 25, 3s. 6(L 
Scarlet Scarborough Lilies. 3, la. 8d. ; 6, 2». 6d- Nerinea, 
12, Is.; 25, 2s. ; 50, 3s 6d White Arum LiUea, 6. Is. 6d. ; 
12, 2a. 6d. Blue Scilla sibirica, large bulbs, 50, Is.; 250, 2s. 6d. 
Blue Grape Hyacinths, 50, la.: 500, 3s. od. English Snow¬ 
drops. 50. la.; 100, Is 6tL; 500, 4s. 6d. Gloxinia Roi Rouge, 
Inip-rialiB. Pointile, etc., mixed. 12, Is.; 50, 2s. 6d.; 100. 5 b. 
10 giant single pot Begonias, 10 colour*, la. 9d. j 10 giant 
double. 2s. 6d. 1 year old mixed Begonias, 12.9d-; 100,3s. 6<L; 
2 year, 12, Is.; 100,5s.; 3 year, tubers size of penny, 12, la. 9d.; 
60, 4s. 6d. ; 100, 7a. 6i Mixed bedding Hyacinths, 12, la.; 
100, 5a. Double and single Tulips, Narcls., or Daffa., 250, 
2s. 6d ; 100, Is 6d. ; 50, Is. Yellow or mixed Crocus, 100. Is.; 
600. 4s. 6(1 Spanish Iris. 6 aorta, 100 each, 3a. 6d.; mixed, 
100, 9d.; 500, 2s. 6d. ; 1,000. 4a. fid. Scarlet Gladiolus Brench- 
leyensis. 25, Is ; 100, 3s. fid. Mixed Gladioli, 100, Is. 9d.; 
250. 3a 6d. Carriage paid, or any 12a fid. worth, 10a. cash.— 
THOMAS LOADER, 18, Worbeck-road, Anerley, 8.E. 

p REM ATION at GOLDER’S GREEN, N. W., 

and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monument*. Less C 06 tly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO.. 324. Regent-street, W. Telegrams 
'*Crematorium, London." Telephone, 1907 Garrard. _ 

M -PAGE Book about Herbs and How to Use Them, free. 

Send for one.—TR1MNELL, The Herbalist, 144, Rich- 
aopd-road, Cardiff. Established 1879. _ 



APRIL. 

April 15.—R.H.8. Daffodil Show (2 days). 

„ 17.—Huntingdonshire Daffodil and Spring Flower 

Society. 

„ 23.—National Rose Society's Spring Show. 

„ 29.—Perpetual-flowering Carnation Society’s Provin¬ 

cial Show at Bournemouth. 

MAY. 

May 19.—R.H.S. Spring Show at Chelsea (3 days). 

„ 20.—Royal National Tulip Society; R.H.S., Chelsea (2 
days). 

JUNE. 

June 30.—R.H.S. Summer Show at Holland House (3 days). 

JULY. 

July 7.—National Rose Society’s Show. 

,, 16.—National Rose Society's Provincial Show at Bath. 

,, 22.—Sevenoaks Horticultural Society. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 2L—N.C.8. Floral Committee. 

„ 24.—National Rose Society's Autumn Show. 

OCTOBER. 

October 7.—N.0.8. Floral Committee at Crystal Palace (2 
days). 

„ 19.—N.C.S. Floral Committee. 

,, 26.—N.O.8. Floral Committee. 

NOVEMBER. 

November 4.— N.C.8. Floral Committee at Crystal Palace 
(3 days). 

„ 16 .—N.O.S. Floral Committee. 

„ 19.—Scottish Horticultural Chrysanthemum Show 

(3 days). 

N 21.—Morley and District Paxton Society'* Chrys- 

anthemum Show. 

„ 30.—N.C.8. Floral Committee. 

DECEMBER. 

December 9.—N.G.S. Floral Committee. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies xoiU kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 17, Fumival Street, London , E.C. 

TiTEW YEAR GIFTS FOR GARDENERS. 

Idi —Ten Assorted Cloth-bound Volumes of "The Garden" 
—various years—each containing 25 Coloured Plates and full 
index, handsome volumes; worth 10s. each, must be sold 
owing to lack of space. The lot (10 voIb.), to clear, 25a. Five 
volumes, assorted, for 15s. Single Volumes, 5s. each. All 
Carriage paid. Address—Manager, Book Dept., 17, Fumlval- 
aticot. London, E.O. 

HREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

VJ Flowkrino asd Fine-Leaved Paxms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. Price 12s.; post free, 
12a. Gd.—PUBLISHER, 17, Furuival-street, London, E.O. 


Have YOU yet received 



Annual for 1914 


which is now being mailed at the rate of more 
than ten thousand copies every day ? 

A Bright New Book of 182 Pages— it is 
known as “The Silent Salesman” of the 
World’s Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade. It 
tells only the plain truth about the 

Burpee-Quality 
Seeds that Grow 


Bound with covers lithographed In nine colours, it 
shows, with the coloured plates (also in nine colours), 
Six Novelties and Specialties in unequalled Vegetables, 
and sixteen Beautiful New Flowers, including the most 
Superb ' SPENCERS as grown at BURPEE'S 
FLORADALE RANCH, the California “Home of Sweet 
Peas.” 

With hundreds of illustrations from photographs and 
carefully written descriptions it is a SAFE GUIDE to 
success in the garden, and should be consulted by every 
one who plants seeds, either for pleasure or profit. 
While it is never sent unsolicited (except to customers 
of record), we are pleased to mail it FREE to every one 
who has a garden and asks for it. Shall we mail YOU 
a copy ? If so. kindly mention Gardening Illustrated 
and write TO-DAY. 

In the past thirty-seven vears (since 1876) 

The House of Burpee 

Has introduced more distinct New Varieties of 
Vegetables and Flowers that are now in 
general cultivation than have any three other 
American firms. Selected Stocks are produced 
upon our own seed farms in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and California, while Fordhook 
Farms are famous as the largest and most 
complete trial grounds in America. No 
Government Experimental Station in the world 
attempts such complete trials each season, and. 
the information here obtained is of incalculable* 
benefit to planters everywhere. We travel 
more than thirty thousand miles each season to 
inspect growing crops, and yet never a single 
mile to solicit an order! We trust, however, 
that you will read our “ Silent Salesman.” 
A postal card will bring it. But please write 
TO-DAY—“ Lest You Forget.” 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 

Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


12 by 9 14 by 12 

12 by 10 16 by 12 

14 by 10 18 by 12 _ _ 

Write for Lowest Wholesale Prices. 


20 by 12 aJ by 14 20 by 18 

18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 

18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 


Note.—G lass cut to any size in large or small quantities 
All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail. Please write 
for wholesale nrices to— J. B. ROBINSON, Wholesale 
Glass and Builders' Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, 
E.C. Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 20 yean. 


ADJUSTABLE TRAINER. 



JOHN PINCHES, 


GALVANISED AFTER MADE. 

Prices include 7ft. Pitch Pine 
Stake. 

2ft, dia. .. 3 6 4ft. dia. .. 6 6 
3ft. „ ..5/- 6ft. „ .. 8/9 
Of all Nursery m on and Seeds- 
men, or 

3, Crown Buildings. 
CROWN ST., CAMBERWELL, 8JL 


EAST CRINSTEAD AND WEST H0ATHLY, SUSSEX, 

and adjoining two stations on the L.B. & S.O. Railway. 

■TO BE LET, from lat March, 1914, 1,000 

J- acres of good shooting; ample coverts, with good 
keeper's house. Rent, £200. Apply to — TURNER, 
BUDGE, & TURNER, Estatei Agents, East Oritmtead. 


DIti.Mor. ” Gardening Illustrated." 
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SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 


YJ- SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 

iIeatinc Apparatus 


I’S 


MODERN GLASSHOUSES. 

Enquirios invited for 

Conservatories, 
Peach Houses, 
Vineries, 

Stoves, 

Forcing Houses, 

etc., etc. 

Send for Latest CATALOGUES, free. 

HEATINC APPARATUS 


A MAGNIFICENT WORK, 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Lovers of Trees and Gardens should 
take the present opportunity of inspecting 
a work now being offered at a low 
price. It is entitled " Flora & Sylva,” 
and is a work of unparalleled beauty and 
artistic finish. The following letter from 
a Contiriental subscriber shows how the 
work is regarded :— 

“Bruges, le 12 July, 1913.—Dear Mr. 
Robinson,—Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Stephanie saw your “Flora & Sylva ” here 
yesterday, and was charmed with the 
wondrous work. I enclose cheque. Kindly 
forward to me another set of the volumes 
here. Very faithfully yours," 

FLORA 81 SYLVA 

May be inspected before purchase at any of the following 
Booksellers. Tho work is complete in three handsome 
volumes, it is printed on British linen hand-nmdo paper of 
fine texture and the highest quality; contains some two 
hundred choice engravings on wood, and sixty-six exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful full page Illustrations in Colour. The books, 
bound in cloth, with gilt-top and lettering, are offered at 
the gTeatly reduced price of 35s. the set (original price £5); i 
or in vellum and linen binding (very superior) for 55s. 

A full prosnectus of the work may bo obtained by sending 
a card to Manager ‘‘Flora & Sylva," 17, Fximival-strcet. 
London, E.C., and the work may be purchased at any 
Bookseller's. 

The books are being offered at the above low prices to 
clear stock. The copies are strictly limited in number, anil 
the work cannot be reprinted. 

Booksellers who have secured copies of "Florae Sylva'' 
for their customers, and from whom copies may be obtained, 
on approval if desired. 

LONDON. 

Batsford, B. T.91, High Holbom. 

BICKERS, Ltd. .. 1, Leicester Square, W. 

Bvxpus, Ltl> . 350. Oxford Street, W. 

Day’s Library, Ltd . 96. Mount Street, W. 

DE.Nxy, A. &F. .. 147. .Strand, W.C. 

Hamlev Bros , Ltd. . 202, Regent Street. W. 

Harrison, W. G.43, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Jones & Evans, Ltd. .. Queen s Street, E.O. 

Joseph, E. .Charing Cross Road. 

Lilley, E. .28, Walbrook, E.C 

Marshall, w.62, Fcnchuivh Street, E.C. 

Marshall, W.96, Shaftesbury Avenue. 

MaYHEW, A. II. .. .. 56. Charing Cross Road. 

Mudie's Library .. .. 34, New Oxford Street, W. 

Myers & Co. .. .. .. 149, Brompton Road, S.W. 

Philip, G. & Son .. 32. Fleet street, E.O. 

Srlfridoe'S, Ltd .Oxford Street, W. 

Shoolbrkd. Ltd .Tottenham Court Road. 

8MITH, W. H. k Son . .. 186, Strand. W.C. 

Smith, W. H. & Son . .. High Street, Kensington. 

Sotheran, H.140. Strand. 

Suckling & Co. .. Garrick St., Covent Garden 

“Times" Book Cr,i i; .. Oxford Street. W. 

Truslove & Hanson .. 6b. Sloane Street, S.W. 
Wilson, A.18, Gracechurch Street, E.C 


BOILERS of all 
makes and 

■■HHHEZS breakdowns 

- REPLACED. 

OUR SPECIALITIES- 

GARDEN FRAMES. 

IN GREAT VARIETY ALWAYS IN STOCK 
No. 77. VIOLET FRAME (as illustrated). 

6 ft. by 4 ft. £1 15 0 

£2 7 6 


■*’9 ft. by 4 ft. ^ 

GOOD GREENHOUSES FOR THE AMATEUR. 

SPAN ROOF, 10 ft. by 9 fL .. £11 10 0 | LEAN-TO, 10 ft. by 7 ft. .. £9 10 0 

Carriage Paid on all Orders of 40s. value to most Goods stations in England & Wales. 


BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., NORWICH 


Everyone who is interested in heating for small greenhouses should write 
for particulars of our simple and inexpensive heating apparatus before buying 
elsewhere. Economical and efficient. Always gives satisfaction. We are 
makers of the famous 


The most durable heater made. A genuine fuel and labour saver. 
Automatically regulated. Burns 10 to 20 hours without attention. 
Write for List No 82 post free with illustrated 
booklet, “ How shall / heat my Greenhouse ?" 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 65, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. 


LATEST 


PEARCE & COMPANY 


BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

AND 

THE PARK. 

LUteo/Pipeaand 
Fittings Free. 


CONSERVATORIES 

and GARDEN FRAMES. 

BEST WORK ONLY. 2» YEARS RECORD. 
Contractors to 10 London Borough Councils. 
Catalogue post free. 

HOLLOW4V RD.. N. Phone: 1550 North. 


Ltd. 

Dennis Iron 
Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


BEDFORD .. 
BEXHILL 
B1RMJNG HAM 

BOURNEMOUTH 


.ITARY KNEE BOOTS, very smart, 


ILL beat leather, 7s 6d. pair. NAVAL KNEE BOOTS, 
very strong. 6«. 6d. pair; Rlucher Boots, all sewn, quite new, 
58. 8d. pair. Splendid value Either above any size, carr. 
paid.—H. J. GASS ON, Government Contractor, Rye. 

"DEADERS will oblige by mentioning Oar- 

4*u denino Illustrated when answering advertise¬ 
ments Business firms are always pleased to hear from our 
readers. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS,—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. "A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
Times. —PUBLISHER, 17,Furnival-st.. Holbom, London, E O 


CAMBRIDGE 
CARLISLE . 
DUBLIN 
DUMFRO 
GLASGOW 


IF YOU ARE A NEW READER of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
and are interested in its pages, please fill up the accompanying form 
and hand it to your nearest Newsagent or Bookstall:— 


Please deliver “Gardening Illustrated" (One Penny Weekly), till 


further notice to 


Address 


Should you prefer to receive the copies by post it will be necessary 
to send the form to Manager, “ Gardening Illustrated,” 17, Furnival- 
street, London, E.C., with remittance as followsdWe Jyear, 66; 
six months, 3,3 ; three months, 1/8. For ^er year. 


Address Manager, 

FLORA 81 

17, FUHNIVAL ST. 


^yLVA,. 
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GREAT 164-PAGE 

FREE GUIDE. 


Best ever. Free to you. Get it now. A 
postcard will do, and there is no obliga¬ 
tion to buy anything. 

If YOUR Garden is worth sowing with 
Seeds at all, it is worth sowing with 
GUARANTEED Garden Seeds. , They 
cost no more to buy ; and every packet 
MUST grow for you and please you, or 
you will get it replaced freely. Write 
for YOUR free copy to-day, addressing 
us personally : 

TOOGOOD & SONS, 

Seedsmen to H.M. the King, 

SOUTHAMPTON. 


Zonal Pelargoniums. 

Famous Swanley strain, 12 strong plants, all named and 
different, for winter dowering 2 6 , post free. 12 finest new 
varieties, in 3-inch pots, 5 packing free. 

CINERARIAS, PRIMULAS, 
HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 

Cannell’s noted strain, fit for 5-inch pots, 2 6 per doz. 
Strong, transplanted from boxes, 9d. doz.; 5'- 100. 

2 6 orders post free 

LISTS FREE of all Bargains in Greenhouse Plants, Rose 
Trees, etc., POST FREE. 

A. H. COLE, Ltd., 

HOME OF FLOWERS, 

S "W* ./k. 2ST X> ZE9 TIT , KENT. 
Wo are now booking: orders for 

THE MAGNIFICENT NEW CARNATIONS 


“Gorgeous,” 


“Satin Robe,” 


the giant and best deep a great improvement on 
cerise, 2,6 ea ; 24/- doz. Winsor, 2,6 ea.; 24'- doz. 


“Salmon King," 

the most free-blooming and 
sweetly scented of salmons, 
• at 2 6 ea.; 30/- doz. 


And all the 

Best New 
Carnations. 



The Finest Stock in the 
Kingdom. 

Our New Rose Catalogue 
Now Ready. 

POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


FRANK CANT & CO. 

(Dept E), 

BRAISWICK ROSE GARDENS, 
COLCHESTER. 


By Appointment. 


Fruit Trees 

In large or small quantities, of the 
best quality, and at .very moderate 
prices : Standards, Pyramids, Cor¬ 
dons, Espaliers, and wall-trained ; 
also Gooseberry, Currant, and other 
bushes ; Grape Vines and Figs. 

Ask lor Catalogue C. j 

Pauls’ Royal Nurseries, 
WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. 

POT-GROWN PLANTS 

for Present Planting-. 

DRY WALLS, 

OLD PAVING, 
ROCK GARDENS. 

12 choice distinct plants, suitable for either 
of the above purposes, carriage paid, for 
5/- cash. Collections of 100 plants, in 30 
varieties, for 40/- Lists Free. 

R. WALLACE & CO., Colchester. 


Also we have in plants for immediate delivery, to bloom 
all through the winter, ilia beat of the old favorites. 

in 5-inch pots, at 15 - doz. ; alra size, full of hiuls, in 6-inch 
pots, 26 each; 24/- doz. 

STUART LOW & CO., 

Carnation Specialists, 

BUSH HILL PARK, MIDDLESEX 

DDCC TQCCQ standards. Bush, 
nUOC I IILlD. and Climbers. 

.Strong, healthy, well-rooted plants of all classes. 

HARDY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES. 

Descriptive Priced List , with Ilinta on Cultivation 
and Testimonials, free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, 

Rose Grower, BEARS TEP, nr. MAIDSTONE. 

■DEALERS wilL'tsbiige by mentioning Gar- 

dknino ILLU&TBATKU jvBWi an. Medu {.jd^fertisoinenta. 
Business firms are al to 1 .Ai £1 >n*jjur reader*. 



Famous Dundee Roses 

No flower in the world possesses the charm of the 
Rose, none enhances the beauty of the garden so 
much. For 23 years we have made t he culture of 
the Rose a special study, and during that time we 
have never had stronger plants nor a better selec¬ 
tion to offer our customers than we have this year. 

No. 7 Collection. 

24 Incomparable Dwarf Roses. 

CarolineTestout (H.T.) Capt Hayward (H.P.) 


Killamey (H.T.) 

La France H.T.) 
Richmond (H.T.) 
Paul Neyron (H.T.) 
Juliet (fi.T.) 

J. B. Clark (H.T.) 
Frau Karl Druschkl 


Fisher Holmes (H.P.) 
Edu Meyer (H.T.) 
Mme. Jules Crolez 
P.) (H.T.) 

Mme. Leon Pain (H.T.) 
) Viscountess Folke- 

ikl stone (H.T.) 

(H.P.) K. A. Victoria (H.T.) 

Mildred Grant (H.T.) 
NT.) Ulrich Brunner (H.P.) 

• P.) Betty (H.T.) 

J.T.) Pharisaer (H.T.) 


Dean Hole (H.T.) Mildred Grant (H.T.) 

Lady Ashtown (H.T.) Ulrich Brunner (H.P.) 

Hugh Watson (H.P.) Betty (H.T.) 

Cen. McArthur (H.T.) Pharisaer (H.T.) 

Lyon Rose (H.T.) 

This is one of the most successful coUections to 
bloom in any soil. Carriage and packing free, price 
16/- the collection, and our terms are cash with 
order. 

No. 8 Collection. 

18 Splendid Dwarf Roses. 

Betty (H.T.) Lyon Rose (H.T.) 

Caroline Testout (H.T.) Mme. Ravary (H.T.) 


Dean Hole (H.T.) 

Edu Meyer (H.T.) 

C. C. Waud (H.T ) 
Cen. McArthur (H.T.) 
His Majesty (H.T.) 
Lady Ashtown ( H.T.) 
Laurent Carle (H T.) 


Mme. Leon Pain (H.T.) 
Pharisaer (H.T.) 
Richmond (H.T.) 
Sunburst (H.T.) 

Lady Hillingdcn (T.) 
Hugh Dickson (H.P.) 
Juliet (H.T.) 


This collection is specially selected for the gar¬ 
dener of restricted space. Price for the coUection, 
119, carriage paid and packing free, and our terms 
arc cash with order. 

Your plants are selected as care¬ 
fully as if you were present. 

For complete list of D. & XV. roll's varie¬ 
ties see illustrated Catalogue — sent Post 
free —which also contains valuable hints 
on Rose cultivation. 


63. Commercial Street, 
in DUNDEE. «, 


MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 


NOTED FOR HARDY, VIGOROUS STUFF. 
Bound to Thrive. 

FOREST, FRLfIT TREES, SHRUBS, ROSE8, 
PLANTS, BULBS. All varieties. 

Fencing shrubs speciality. Privet, Quicks, Plum, 
etc., all sizes. State wants; low estimates. Yew, Holly, 
Beccll. For success order from England's bleakest coast; 
growth, vitality astonishing. Thousands testimonials. 

30-pagc Catalogue free. 

N B -Heights of all trees and shrubs plainly marked; 
many sizes, large and emalL 

EASTERLY NURSE RY CO., PULTON, LOWESTOFT 

VORK STONE PAVING for Garden Paths 

-L and Lily Ponds; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic 
Work; Steps and Wall Coping; Rockery. — GEO. VINT 
| & BRO S.. Q uarry Owners. Idle. Brail font _ 

T OVERS OF BOOKS should rear! the 

-LI ‘'Publishers' Circular." Particulars of new books given 
in each issue. Write for specimen copy to “ Publish ora’ 
Circular," Adam-streot, Adelphi, London. 


NURSERIES BULLS CHELSEA 

FOODforPLANTS 

ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


As Advertised on the Railways 

HLASS IS A NECESSITY IN GARDEN^ 

ING.—The Chase system enables sheet glass to be 
instantly made into seed and plant covers, which secure 
results unattainable by bell-jars (cloches) or cold frames. 
Earlier crops with little attention. Less disappointment 
throughout year. Cheap and efficient. 50,000 square feet 
in use. Special shapes for alpine plants.—CHASE CON- 
TINUQUS CLOCHE, 67, Dale-street, LiverpooL 

lA/ATER TANKS for Storing Water, will 
f * hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, nianholo at top, 
woight 4761b., size 4 ft. 3in. square. £3 15s. each. Galvanised 
Iron Mangers, hold 8 gals., 4s each Any of the above car. 
riage paid.—H, .1. GARSO N. Gov ernment Contra ctor. Bye. 

"DO OKS on GARDENING, and all other 

■L* subjects, second-hand at half prices. New, 25 per .x-iit. 
discount. Catalogue, No. 905, free. Books bought.— 
Ft)YLE, 121 , Ch aring Cr oss-ro ad. Lon don, 

The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 
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- BEES’ GUARANTESTED SWEET PEAS - 

W HEN you buy Bees’ Sweet Peas, you don't indulge in a speculation, you invest in a certainty. There is no doubt about the 
results. You buy the best Sweet Pea Seed which the world produces, tested for germination, and guaranteed as regards 
- ^11 that remains is for you to give the right treatment, and even that is indicated in the printed instructions on 


w results, xou buy the best Sweet Pea Seed which the world produces, tested for germination, and guaranteed as regards 
purity. All tliat remains is for you to give the right treatment, and even that is indicated in the printed instructions on 
the packets. 

The varieties which Bees offer are tried and proved sorts. They are not the pet introductions of a raiser, who might be 
pardoned for a bias in favour of his own productions. On the contrary', Bees’ Sweet Peas are the varieties which the National 
Sweet Pea Society’s Selection Committee of Experts have pronounced to be the best, after thorough trial, of their 


be secured again and for other kinds of seeds and goods. 

Besides this, there is the immense advantage of your being able to secure just the quantity of seed you require. Bees’ 
Guarantested Sweet Pea Seeds are sold in Id. packets, as well as larger quantities, and the number or quantity 
of seeds is stated in all cases. 

In ordering, please quote number to ensure oorrect delivery. 


ORANGE-PINK. 


Arthur Unwin, salmon-rose, buff 
Mrs. Andrew Ireland, rosy car 


rosy carmine, cream 


7224 "Jcannio Gordon. Carmine-Dink, buff .Joz. 

7226 AFTERGLOW, reddish mauve, violet .10 

BLUE. 

7228 Flora Norton Spencer, pale blue.25 

7229 PRINCESS MARY, splendid sky blue, 15b. ikl . 5 

7231 MRS. C. CHARLES, dark blue waved . 25 

7232 BLUE JACKET, sunn roof navy blue . 10 

7234 "Lord Nelson, deep violet-blue .4 oz. 

BLUSH. 

7235 Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes, delicate blush pink . 50 

7236 Princess Victoria, delicately flushed pink . 25 

CARMINE. 

7240 John Infirm an, rich carmine-rose . 75 

CERISE. 


CHERRY RIPE, lovely, deep cerise.. 
DECORATOR, rich rose, terra-cotta, orange 


7245 ’COOCineaorery bright scarlet, cense .. .. .J oz. 

7246 Chrissie Unwin, bright rosy cerise.50 

7247 A.A.FABIUS, brilliant rose-ceriso.15 

CREAM, BUFF and IVORY. 

7249 Clara Curtl8, waved light yellow .75 

7250 Paradise Ivory, deep old ivory .50 

7252 * James Grieve, bright crimson.J oz. 

CREAM PINK. 

7253 Gladys Burt, salmon-pink, lemon centre.25 

7254 Mrs. Routzahn. apricot, pink and cream.25 

‘*55 Mrs. Hugh Dickson, pale salmon-pink.25 

72o7 D O RIS USHER, salmon-pink, on cream.15 

7258 MRS. R. HALLAM, soft salmon, on lemon .15 

7259 Constance Oliver, pink, cream ground.25 

CRIMSON. 

7261 Sunproof Crimson, fine crimson waved.15 

7262 King Edward Spencer, brilliant crimson .50 

7263 MAUD HOLMES, sunproof crimson. 25 

FANCY. 

7263 CHARLES FOSTER, paatel pink.15 

7266 PRINCE GEORGE. lilac-rose, violet .10 

7268 ‘Sybil EcIlford, apricot, cream.$ oz. 

LAVENDER. 

7269 Masterpiece, rich lavender .25 

7270 Florence Nightingale, rich lavender, pink .25 

7271 Asta Ohn. lavender, tinted mauve .50 

7273 *Lady G. Hamilton, heliotrope, self.i oz. 

LILAC OR PALE MAUVE. 

7274 MRS. R. H. CARRAD, lilao.25 

7275 DOROTHY, bright rosy lilac self .10 

7277 Menie Christie, purplish carmine.50 

MARBLED AND WATERED. 

7279 MAY CAMPBELL, cream, marbled carmine.10 

7281 ‘Helen Pierce, white marbled, bright bluo. I oz. 


7282 Nubian, deep chocolate self . 

7233 Black Knight Spencer, shining maroon 

7285 *Blaek Knight, chocolate maroon 

7286 Arthur Green, brown, maroon, violet 

7288 RED CHIEF, red maroon . 


MAUVE. 

7292 MAUVE QUEEN, fine, distinctive, beautiful.10 

7294 MRS. J. C. HOUSE, lovely reddish mauve .10 

7295 Queen of Norway, purplish mauve.25 

7297 ‘Mrs. Walter Wright, bluish mauve .&oz. I 

Varieties c 


No. seeds in pkt. 
3d. Id. 
..15 3 

..25 5 

.. 75 15 


7298 EDROM BEAUTY, orange-pink.15 

7299 Helen Grosvenor, orange, salmon-rose.25 

7300 Helen Lewis, re-selected, orange, salmon-rose.75 

ORANGE-SCARLET. 

7302 THOMAS STEVENSON, orange-scarlet.15 

7303 EDNA UNWIN, bright orange-scarlet .20 

7304 st. George, bright orange-scarlet .75 

PICOTEE EDGED. 

730G Evelyn Hemus, cream, deep pink.50 

7307 Elsie Herbert, white, edged pink.25 

7308 Mrs. Townsend, white, edged violet.25 

7309 Winifred Deal, white, suffused rose.25 

PINK. 

7311 ELFRIDA PEARSON, delectable pale pink.10 

7313 Countess Spencer, re-selected, blush pink .50 

7314 HERCULES, giant italo rosy pink .15 

ROSE. 

7316 Rosabelle, a lovely magenta rose .10 

7317 Marie Corelli, magenta rose, cherry red.25 

7319 ‘Prince of Wales, deep rich rose .1 oz. 

SALMON SHADES. 

7320 Stirling Stent, deep salmon.20 

7321 FART. SPENCER, richest orange salmon .25 

7323 ‘Henry Eckford, salmon orange, self .150 

SCARLET. 

7324 Scarlet Emperor, sunproof Bcnrlet.10 

7325 VERMILION BRILLIANT, brilliant scarlet .. ..10 

7326 George Stark unproved, sunproof, scarlet.25 

7328 ‘Queen Alexandra, crimson scarlet.4 oz. 

STRIPED AND FLAKED (PURPLE AND BLUE). 

7329 LOYALTY, vi olet fl aked, white.15 

7330 SUFFRAGETTE, satin white flaked, rich blue.10 

7332 ‘Prince Olaf, clear blue.4 oz. 

STRIPED AND FLAKED (CHOCOLATE). 

7333 Senator Spencer, claret and chocolate.25 

7334 W. R. Beaver, cream, salmon pink.25 

STRIPED AND FLAKED (RED AND ROSE). 

7336 MRS. W. J. UNWIN, white, orange scarlet .20 

7337 America Spencer, white, crimson Striped .25 

7339 ‘Jessie Cuthbertson, white, bright rose.i oz. 

WHITE. 

7340 ‘Dorothy Eckford, pure white.Joz. 

7341 Etta Dyke, best waved white. ,. 50 

7342 Nora Unwin, waved white, reliable.150 

7343 KING WHITE, immeasurably superior to all others of this 

colour, 15a. 6cL. 5 


■ DUPLEX OR DOUBLE STANDARD SWEET PEAS. 

These are certain to become popular, although the seed cannot be relied upon—as vet 
—to produce a very high percentage of flowera with double standards. 

All those offered below are Spencer vars. except White Wonder. 


7350 DUPLEX CREAM, double Clara Curfia .10 

7351 »» MARGARET ATLEE, glowing pink, 15s. 6d. 5 

7353 „ CRIMSON KING, double King lM.II) 

7354 „ MARY GARDEN 1 , buff, pink .10 

£355 „ Zenophone. delicate light blue .20 

<3o6 * „ WHITE WONDER* double Dorothy Eckford 25 

MIXED SHADES OF SWEET PEAS. 

7375 Bees’ M Fairy ” Sweet Peas. mixed, Countess Spencer type, 

all coloure and shades, 1 oz., 9tL .100 

7377 Bees’ Special Grandiflora Sweet Peas, mixed, 

4 lb., 9d.; 4lb., Is. 4d.: 1 lb., 2s. 6d..1 oz. 

7379 Bees’ Cupid or Tom Thumb Sweet Peas, excellent 

as edging or rockery plants, growing only 6-8 in. high, all shades 1 oz. 
1 (*) are not waved. 


BEES’ “LIVERPOOL” COLLECTION. BEES’ “MERSEY” COLLECTION. 

12 first-class varieties for all purposes. 25 first-class varieties for all purposes. 

Is. 10 seeds of each. Is. 2s. 6d. 10 seeds of each. 2s. 6d. 

All separate and named. This Collection contains the Liverpool Collection and in addition the following 13:— 

•. Queen of Norway, mauve W. R. Beaver, flaked chocolate St. George, orange-scarlet 

Spencer, blue George Stark Improved, scarlet HelenLewis, orange-pink Arthur Green, maroon purplo 

In^man, carmine Countess Spencer, pink Menie Christie, lilac or pale mauve Chrissie Unwin, cerise 

SSf 1 'nSSvli 1 i’ rose Constance Oliver, cream pink, deep Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes, blush 

S&K«,5? utzalm ’ cream P‘ nk Sepator Spcnccr, flaked rose Mrs. Andrew Ireland, bicolor 

Asta unn, lavender Nubian, maroon Winifred Deal, picotee, white and rose Earl Spencer, orange-salmon 

Evelyn Hemus, picotee, cream & pink 
N.B.— These Collections arc ready made up and cannot be altered in any way. 

Board Sweet Pea Pots to sow the seeds in, with loose bottoms, round or square shape, 2/3 per 100, post free. 
Orders of 2/6 value post free ; postage on smaller lots Id. extra. 

Order now “Lest you Forget,” or write for Bees’ New Seed Catalogue, illustrated in colours. 

__ _ 

BEES (LJA,[,175b, Mill Street, LIVERPOOL. 


John Ingman, carmine 
Clara Curtis, primrose 
Sunproof Crimson 
Asta Ohn, lavender 


Queen of Norway, mauvs 
George Stark Improved, scarlet 
Counteas Spencer, pink 
Marie Corelli, rose 
Mrs. Routzahn, cream pink 
Nubian, maroon 
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■*° 0 g;i»wT.cu l .Tu.A; .,H,y 


THE ONLY RELIABLE & COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE 


71 , BANKSIDE. LONDON. 

Al*.n WaKcley's Ground Garden Lime, 2!- 

bushel bag carr. paid Z5> miles, or 1/0 carr. forward. 


or. W.4toltlNSOK. at 
’uriiS iM St. Atidruw 


W. RoklifMOh', author of "The KiigUah Flower fiunlen 
Third K<Ulion. n vlaed, illurtruttd. PrireKh. fid. not; ik> 

CnM, lia -FL UUSilKK, 17, gurui»aUtreet, London, K.C 


I'nntNl wwl PnMiHbt>»H<3 
i‘m tMlicH, 17. FumAtH* 

Holbom. ui the City of 1 

n : 


Scientifically and Chemically Prepared. 

laths form of a leaf mould, clean lo handle, sweet 
smelling (u-,e lib to »i|uait* yard!. 

A Beautiful Freo Booklet, i ivingfull i-.KticuInrs 
and tcstiinorit »K, nho v.ilu v le ( ultnr.il instructions 
for Sweet Pea*. Kos< s. and Vi'CHuhl-H, sent <'n re¬ 
ceipt of post card, to tin in*" ■ nit in - iii mark" <1 1- ics. 


Sold in b.ltjv 2HII.S.. 2 3: 50lbs. 3 6; twt..6/-J 
Scwt.. 28 0; l(lcv% I . 55 -; carr. paid to any station 
in England and Wales, or by earner. London. 

C>f Nurwrymm,Seedsmen,and Store#, inlinet from 


HOBSON’S BARC 

The“STANDARD."S» i " 

‘ ro,,, T .« 
l 

1... 

maker*), i 
V-jidlllt <1 


with cum lire* 
Aitjihollemertnin 
Imariln. I:*.,, 
with Htrniig hinge*, 

cww 'ji'i'n'i luck '“ ,J kl >' 

Cash with Order Prices. !•••*■.i r.t 

MZK*. F boo it. 

6 ft. x 4 It. x 6 ft. £115 6 .. 5b. 9d 
6 ft. x 5 It. x <3 It. £2 0 0 6s. (id 

71ft. x 5 tt. x b it. £2 5 9 98. Od 

8 ft. x 6 ft. x 7 ft. £2 13 6 118.3d 

9 It. x 6 It. x 7 ft. £2 18 6 12a. Gd 

10ft. x ti It. x 7 It. £3 4 G 14s. Gd 

10ft. x 8 ft. x 8 ft. £4 0 0 19s. Od 

12ft. x 8 it. x 8 ft. £4 11 0 228. Gd 

Carruijr )*u<L to tiny St,U,„ n Enuhut.i nqrf lf'u/m. 

Catalogue, with Tcrtliuoninl.H, |mmI free. 

«J- T. HOBSON & OO., 
Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 
Estahllahed 70 yearn BEDFORD 

II ."* /■-. tj >1. V «. St'H-k <•/ ir-wf in SWa, Ifi.firw fem*- 




•Bra** 


Stable and Ooaoh 
House, £0. 


Span-roof Carden Frame, 21/- 


RooflnR Felt, 
3 3 per roll. 


Hygienic 


Heater, 12 - 


Poultry Houses, 
from 14/- 


Conservatories, from 
£3 12s. 6d. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

HOST FREE. 

Good Sound Matorlol & Workmanship Guaranteed at prices 15 to 502 below other houses. 
ORCHID HOUSES 
VINERIES, 

WALL COVERS, 

HAND LICHTS, 

FORCINC PITS, 

RUSTIC SEATS, 

VASES, BOXES, &c., 

FRUIT TRAYS, 

CARDEN CHAIRS 
HAMMOCKS, 

HOSE REELS, 

SYRINCES, 

TOOLS, 

WATER BARROWS, 

CARDEN SWINCS, 

VASES, & LADDERS, H.TtlnK Appara'tu., 55 - 
WOODEN ANO IRON 
BUILDINCS, 

MISSION HALLS, 

CHURCHES, 

MOTOR CAR SHEDS, 

CONSUMPTIVE HUTS 
AND SHELTERS, 

COTTACES, 

WORKSHOPS, 

POTTINC SHEDS, 

BILLIARD ROOMS, 

LOOSE BOXES, 

INCUBATORS, 

CHICKEN REARERS 
CHICKEN COOPS, 

PICEON HOUSES, 

RABBIT HUTCHES, 

DUCK HOUSES, 

FATTENINC PENS, 

CRIT CRUSHERS, 

WIRE NETTINC, 

CORN BINS, 

BONE MILLS, &c„ &c. Motor Car Houoo, £6. Dor Kennels, 7 6 Carden Lights, 

W. COOPER, LTD., 761, Old Kent Road. 

ESTIMATES FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS. ETC., FREF. SURVEY 

WIND SHF 

PORTABLE WATTLED HA! 


Carden Barrow, from 16 6 

m 


Portable Iron Cottage, £45. 


Creenhousee, from 50 - 


Forcing Houses, Iron. 42 6 Cucutt , hcr Fnunos , , rom ,j c 


Portable Buildings, 
from 32,8 


FAMED THE WORLD J3VER. 

5C07CH 
TWEED 


GlEWSKOT 

/ 7-feTROlJSIRS 

Ml 0 q* 8 issss 

15 * J L- Svrjnra cjualilk'i Wear h, 


V<k:h aril madf.FVrf«l 
for Ihfir hard 
9 quail! iti Wear like Lmlhcr 

72 


lUWNufn 


ORTH 


DOUBLE m PRICE 


., .Vsl rcv| Cirtt to day r W | SM> \ iru OR 

r-jiMONtAis I Ijnwwmwft 

CVjC/ -Post Fate 

,tw fa»ySC/uQS«ifta. - Ttt full purnfuUrs 

T * PRACTICAL SCOTCH TAU.ORS.t5 ' 

tCitt&tK ?u-$jlc5!,OLXSGow: 


Supplied with various arrangements of 
Pipes for largo or small greenhouses. 
Tenant’s Fixture. 


jONe:s& att woodl t ? 

^ w Stourbridge 


20 - EVERYBODY’S KNOCKABOUT CUN. 20 - 


FOR LONG DISTANCE SHOOTINC. 

A single barrel. 12 hors breech-loading 
(Iuii, with 32-iuch choke bored steel barrel, bored for long 
di-danee i«h"tuting, top lo*er action. putted grip slock Every 
Iwuly should have one nr mure of these Luna for rough wore, 
and to nave a more rxiiensive one. Siwuiallv suitable for 
Itook, Pigeon, Rabbit. Wild fowl, and all longdistanrc work 
Price 2U*. Cart ridges, fis per ll» Double linrr'd Breech- 
loiuh rs from 2ns, Air liuus. lUs. Cd. Walking-stick Guns, 
1 'J*. (id Alarm fluns, 6- Gil. Heud 3 Mann* for List.— 
Mini. \mi G1 N CO., Bath-street, Bir>ningniara< 


Noble's. 
Frock , 
Frocks, 
Frocks— 


fPHE Al*l»LE in ORCIFARD and GARDEN. 

-L —i’nttilining lull air.nmt of it-4 culture, with si- unl 
chapter on \pi-Io Cookery Pnce *«l ; by post, 8tL-rl7B- 
l.lBIIElt. 17. Fumiyal-street, Holtiom. E.C. 

Readers will oblige by mentioning GAR¬ 
DENING ILLUSTRATED when answering 
advcrtiscmcntiT^lhislJiof s ^ro always 

pleased t o r 


8 ir£KS." LETCHWORTH. 


HAICH, 

Advertisement Rates. 

Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“CARDENINC ILLUSTRATED.” 

Lino Advertisements. Hingh insertinne, M i»t 

line, iiiiiuHiuiii ihi""' Inn - (u'«'Ul tv* 1 1 ty won Is fill the fir<t 
i lire*, fiiI***#, and hum' wofd- arblitionnl lino) Front 
wtlun for eorifl i 

Terms for Display Advertisements. l(b. per 

Inrh induction f"r .•*< n. 

Atlveri user*, nol having a reg'ilar ne'-mint at the oflire mils' 
a iiijwii) tle"ir cmb'i wiih remit lanee. Orders and ativer 
linement copy should tie aildnwMXl — 

MANAGER, 

17. FURNIVAL STREET. EONDON. E.C. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Ah we hare to print a large edition oMitKDKNtN'u iLLt'J*- 
TKATrii.it ini-4aontlallh.it »<l*eriin""ineiit eo|»y nhmilil rerv h 
us not later than the Friday nionnng for the iwno of the 
week follnwing. 

We eomiuenee printing on Friday, and no ndeerliiw n.ent 
con lie altered or stopped after ttrwt port on Friday morning 
(•ARDRNlN'i Itti rriUTKh i« obtainable on Ibo Wednes¬ 
day pree’eding the date niiown ««n the tutper. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.—_Lo»""k- kc. 

XJ. IfnoLr Wall Marah l’lnn»« and Mnunlain Shnil* Bv--- - ’ 
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